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MAISONS  DE  SANT^. 

I  HAD  often,  whilst  walking  through  the  smaller 
streets  of  Paris,  and  more  especially  through  those 
nearest  to  the  harries  or  circuit  walls  of  the  city, 
had  my  attention  arrested  by  a  class  of  houses  as 
yet  nondescript,  and  of  an  altogether  peculiar  ap- 
pearance. 

One  of  these,  larger  than  most  others  of  the  sort, 
had  for  that  reason,  perhaps,  more  thoroughly  at- 
tracted my  notice.    It  was  situated  close  to  the 

Bois  de  Vincennes,  in  the  Rue  A :  a  narrow, 

decrepit  street,  some  half  a  mile  long,  dull  as  the 
catacombs,  and  even*  bit  as  dirty ;  roll  of  houses 
running  to  seed,  and  of  shops  in  itie  last  stage  of 
consumption,  and  paved,  as  though  for  the  $<in8  of 
its  inhabitants,  with  those  smaB,  knobby-,  gritty 
Ftones  that  enhance  the  comfort  of  walking  in  the 
pame  measure  as  a  pair  of  boots  lined  with  parched 
peas.  The  house  to  which  I  have  alluded  stood  at 
one  of  the  extremities  of  this  dismal  thoroughfare. 
It  was  large,  strongly  built,  and  of  four  stories  high. 
Painted  mm  roof  to  floor  in  glaring  white,  its  aspect 
was  clean  as  compared  to  the  dwellings  wnich 
neighbori'd  it ;  but  —  and  this  it  was  that  first 
fixed  my  attention  —  the  forty  and  odd  windows  that 
looked  firom  it  to  the  street  were  all  hermedcally 
closed  with  wooden  shutters,  protected  in  some 
ca^es  by  thick,  perpendicular  bars  of  iron. 

There  was  something  chill  and  gloomy  in  Uiis 
arrangement,  which  shut  out  all  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  veiled  from  the  passer-by  every  trace  of 
tlie  life  which  one  felt  must  exist  behind  the  cold 
face  of  this  habitation.  If  I  may  say  so,  the  house 
seemed  blind. 

It  had  two  doors :  the  one,  omall,  was  apparently 
a  private  entrance ;  the  other,  large,  and  surmount- 
ed by  a  formidable  row  of  iron  spikes,  Feemed  des- 
tined to  admit  carriages.  Above  it  one  could  read 
the  words,  Maison  (fe  Santi, 

I  had  often  heard,  during  my  stay  in  France,  of 
tlie  maisons  de  sant^.  They  had  been  mentioned 
to  me  as  private  mad-houses;  but  the  enormous 
nomber  of  them  1  had  seen  in  Paris  had  led  me  to 
fancy,  or  at  least  to  hope,  that  this  definition  might 
be  incorrect.  Accordmgly,  after  my  first  sight  of 
the  establishment  I  have  just  described,  I  renewed 
my  inquiries,  but  this  time  more  seriously  and  more 
minutely. 

A  maison  de  sant<5, 1  was  then  told,  is  an  asylum 
for  people  of  any  condition,  but  principally  for  the 
rich^  who  from  bodily  or  mental  infirmities,  or  from 
certiyn  other  causes,  are  deemed  by  society,  or  by  the 
rulers  thereof,  better  under  lock  and  key  than  at  lai^.' 


If  a  man  of  fortune  or  position  go  mad  or  become 
epileptic,  and  his  family  be  unwillmg  to  confine  him 
at  Charenton  or  Bic^tre,  it  sends  him  to  a  maison 
de  sant^ ;  if  a  man  be  old,  invalid,  or  paralytic,  and 
require  more  care  than  his  relations  are  able  or  dis- 
posed to  give  him,  they  will  send  him  there  too ;  if 
a  young  spendthrift  run  heavily  into  debt,  his 
friends,  to  cure  him  of  his  extravagance,  will  often 
confine  him  for  a  year  or  two  in  one  of  these  houses ; 
and  if  a  young  lady  draw  down  upon  herself^  by 
some  misadventure,  too  marked  an  amount  of  pub- 
lic attention,  it  is  generally  under  the  roof  of  a 
maison  de  santd  that  her  parents  will  eclipse  her. 

Again,  if  a  debtor  of  some  means  be  sent  to  CU- 
chy,  and  find  his  captivity  unpleasant,  he  will  oflen 
ask,  on  the  ground  of  ill-healtli,  to  be  removed  to'a 
retreat  of  this  kind ;  prisoners  in  a  good  social  po- 
sition, and  under  confinement  for  misdemeanors, 
such  as  breaches  of  the  peace,  duelling,  or  trans- 
gression of  the  press  laws,  will  often  do  the  same 
Uiing,  and  on  tne  certificate  of  two  doctors  ^pro- 
viding also  Jthat  they  have  some  little  interest  with- 
out to  second  their  demand  at  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior),  their  request  will  usually  be  granted. 

*'  From  these  petitions  to  be  admitted  to  them," 
added  the  person  I  was  interrogating,  "you  may 
conclude  that  maisons  de  santd  are  rathw  agree- 
able places,  and,  indeed,  some  of  them  are ;  for  al- 
though there  are  certainly  a  good  many  which  are  no 
better  than  private  mad-houses,  yet  there  are  others 
—  and  to  these  it  is  that  resort  the  genteel  default- 
ers, duellists,  and  others  I  have  named  —  which 
are,  in  point  of  fact,  neither  more  nor  less  than 
boaj-ding- houses,  and  very  sumptuous  ones  too. 
The  apartments  in  them  are  handsome,  the  gardens 
extensive  and  well  kept^  the  living  excellent,  and 
the  charges  necessarily  high,  varying  usually  firom 
400  firancs  to  600  firancs  (£16  to  £24)  a  month. 
The  only  privation  of  which  the  inmates  can  ever 
complain  is  that  of  liberty,  and  of  this  even  they 
are  seldom  wholly  deprived,  for  the  directors  of  the 
musons  de  sant^,  whose  interest  it  naturally  is  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  their  boarders,  not  unfi^e- 
quently  allow  the  latter  to  go  and  walk  about  the 
town  as  they  please,  always,  however,  exacting 
from  them  the  pledffe  of  their  word  of  honor  to  re- 
turn ;  fi>r  it  must  be  Dome  in  mind  that  the  director, 
being  responsible  to  justice  for  all  the  prisoners  who 
are  allowed  to  undergo  in  his  house  the  term  of 
their  ci^tivity,  would,  in  the  event  of  the  escape  of 
one  of  them,  not  only  forfeit  his  license,  but  also 
subject  himself  to  a  heavy  fine  and  possibly  to  a 
few  months'  imprisonment.  Moreover,  beside  the 
chances  —  very  slight,  in  truth  —  of  a  breach  of 
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parole  on  the  part  of  one  of  his  inmates,  the  doctor 
of  a  maiaon  ae  santd  has  lo  ran  the  risk>  if  his 
boarder  be  a  debtor,  of  the  latter  being  perceived 
in  the  'streets  by  the  creditors  who  have  incarcer- 
ated him ;  in  which  case,  if  it  can  be  proved  that 
the  pretended  patient  has  been  allowed  more  lati- 
tude than  is  consistent  with  the  state  of  health  in 
which  he  is  supposed  to  be  by*  the  certificate  that 
procured  his  translation  from  prison,  his  creditor 
may  not  only  cause  him  to  be  at  once  returned  to 
jail,  but  may  also,  if  he  please,  prosecute  the  too- 
indulgent  owner  of  the  boarding-house  before  the 
tribunal  of  correctional  police." 

A  somewhat  comic  instance  of  this  occurred  a 
few  years  ago  in  the  case  of  an  Englishman^  Lord 

B C ,  who,  being  head  over  ears  in  debt, 

was  arrested  at  the  suit  of  some  Parisians  and  sent 
to  Clichy.  Finding  the  sojourn  within  the  walls 
of  a  whitewashed  cell  a  matter  of  some  discomfort, 
his  L<»rd8hip,  who  was  of  an  imaginative  tmm  of 
mind,  feigned  ^ckness,  and  got  a  couple  of  obliging 
doct<Mrs  to  affirm  that  he  would  be  running  the 
gravest  dangers  in  remsdnins  an  hour  longer  in 
prison.  On  the  strength  of  wds  grievo^is  certificate 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  allowed  the  noble  lord 
to  be  removed  to  a  maison  de  sant^  near  the 
Champs  Elys^s ;  and  here  the  leech's  craft  wrought 
soch  wonders  wi^  him,  that  a  week  or  two  later  a 
eertain  tradesman,  in  whose  books  he  occupied  a 
pre-eminently  conspicuous  position,  was  not  a  little 
surprised  at*  seeing  the  easy-minded  nobleman, 
whom  he  imagined  to  be  groaning  behind  the  bars 
of  a  prison,  quietly  enjoying  himself  in  a  box  at  the 
operti. 

**  Ah,  ah  I "  said  he,  with  a  chuckle,  "  I  may  now 
presome  one  of  two  thin^;  either  my  Lord  has 
paid  my  bill  into  court  ana  been  consequently  let 
nree,  or  he  has  found  means  to  slip  his  cables  and 
esci^  ;  in  which  case  the  governor  of  Clichy,  as 
responsible  for  his  person,  will  have  to  satisfy  my 
elaims.  Hurrah !  In  either  event  I  am  safe  for 
my  money.*'  And  the  exuberant  shopkeeper  started 
off,  as  fast  as  a  cab  could  carry  him,  to  the  debtor's 

•*  Lord  B C ?  "  he  asked,  rushing  head- 
long into  the  porter's  lodge.    *'  Is  he  here  ?  " 

"  Dangerously  111,"  was  the  reply.  "  Gone  mad, 
I  believe,  under  the  rigors  of  his  confinement,  and 
removed,  a  few  days  ago,  to  a  lunatic  aslynm  under 
a  medical  certificate." 

"  Dangerously  ill  I  Mad  I  "  roared  the  indig- 
nant tradesman.  "  Why,  I  have  just  seen  him 
dapping  his  hands  at  the  theatre  1  " 

"  Ah!  tant  mieux,"  answered  the  ofilcial ;  " but 
then  what  was  the  ffood  of  coming  to  ask  me  if  he 
were  here  ?  "  and  he  banged  the  gate. 

Foaming  with  rage  at  reelin?  himself  fooled,  the 
bttffled  creditor  ran  off  to  take  counsel  with  the 

score  of  other  purveyors  of  Lord  B         C in  the 

samepredicament  as  himself. 

"We  must  take  l^ngs  coolly,"  said  one;  "for 
if  we  go  and  complain  on  the  spot,  the  doctor  with 
whom  Milord  is  staying  will  not  Ml  to  say  that  his 
patient's  spirits  were  so  low  that  he  had  prescribed 
a  little  amusement  as  positively  necessary  to  cheer 
him  ;  if^  however,  we  set  a  watch  upon  the  Maison 
D ,  and  acqtdrethe  certain  proof  that  our  debt- 
or's illness  is  a  sham,  and  that  he  is  allowed  to  run 
-wild  as  he  pleases,  we  can  &en  come  down  upon 
him  with  every  chance  of  success.    Patience  t  " 

This  golden  advice  was  fi:^owed.  Turn  by  turn 
and  day  after  day  each  of  the  creditors  posted  him- 


self in  the  neighborhood  of  the  maison  de  sant^; 
and  a  fortnight  later,  the  unsuspecting  nobleman, 
who  daily  and  nightly  went  to  races,  dinners,  balls, 
and  theatres,  as  mough  he  had  never  owed  a  six- 
pence in  his  life,  was  unpleasanth'  shocked  at  find- 
ing himself  hurried  back  to  the  Kue  *  Clichy,  whilst 
tl^  doctor  who  had  kept  him  was  none  the  less  so 
at  being  condemned  to  a  fine  of  a  thousand  francs  as 
a  lesson  how  to  modify  his  prescriptions  better. 

This  example,  to  wKich  one  may  find  many  simi- 
lar, will  serve  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  some 
raaisons  de  sant4  are  ;  "  bnt,"  continued  my  fiiend, 
"  ainsi  que  fagot  et  fagot,  il  y  a  maison  et  maison  " ; 
and  besides  those  houses  which  are  mere  asylums, 
and  those  which  are  comfortable  hotels,  ih&re  is 
another  class  of  house,  bearing  the  same  generic 
name,  but  in  which,  along  with  idiots  and  lunatics, 
are  often  confined  for  weeks,  months,  years  some- 
times, men  who  are  neither  mad  nor  culprits,  but 
whose  misfortune  it  has  been  to  quarrel  with  influ- 
ential fiiends,  or  to  Iwring  themselves  by  a  too  can- 
did expression  of  political  feeling  under  the  notice 
of  the  prefect  of  police.  • 

In  order  to  understand  this,  you  must  fi>rm  to 
yourself  an  exact  idea  of  the  way  in  which  we  are 
ruled  in  France.  Since  1852  personal  security,  as 
well  as  public  liberty,  has  ceased  to  exist.  Living 
in  constant  fear  of  riots  and  revolutions,  the  Gov- 
ernment rules  by  means  of  a  rod  of  iron.  The 
maintenance  of  order,  or  rather  of  terror,  is  its 
guiding  principle  ;  and  to  keep  the  people  in  a  state 
of  wholesome  discipline,  every  means,  without  ex- 
ception, are  made  use  of  by  the  authorities,  who  all, 
firom  the  Emperor  down  to  the  puniest  village 
mayor,  'exercise  a  despotism  against  which  it  is 
impossible  to  kick  or  even  to  protest  without  dan- 
ger. 

You  cannot  here  enounce  an  opinion  as  you  would 
in  England,  independently,  carelessly,  freely.  If 
discontented  with  or  wronged  by  some  one  in  pow- 
er, you  must  be  exceedingfy  cautious.in  expressing 
your  dissatisfaction,  or,  to  be  more  prudent,  you 
had  better  not  express  it  at  all ;  for  unless  you  be 
a  Berryer,  a  Thiers,  a  Jules  Favre,  or  some  one 
whose  high  social  position,  fame,  or  connections 
will  guarantee  him  against  being  molested,  you  can 
never  be  sure  but  that  some  night  you  may  be 
driven  off  to  the  "  Prefecture  de  Police,"  and  thence 
consigned,  under  a  certificate  of  two  Government 
doctors,  to  a  maison  de  sant^.  Instances  of  this 
revolting  kind  have  occurred  often,  and  will  occur 
often  again  so  long  as  France  is  not  ^fled  with  free 
institutions ;   for 


*'  A  Bceptre  snatched  with  an  uomly  hand 
Most  be  ns  boisterously  matntained  as  gained  j 
And  he  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place 
Blakes  nice  of  no  vUe  bold  to  ttaj  him  np.** 

Once  shut  up  by  order  of  the  police.  Heaven  help 
yon  !  for  your  chances  of  regaining  your  liberty 
are  small  indeed.  There  is  no  fi^e  press  to  take 
up  your  case,  and  stir  up  public  indignation  in  your 
behalf.  Were  even  your  plight  known  to  the  best- 
disposed  of  newspaper  editors,  he  could  never  risk 
a  fine  and  the  interdiction  of  his  paper  in  taking  up 
the  cudgels  for  you.  Your  only  chances  of  getting 
loose  would  therefore  lie  in  an  escape,  or  in  the 
private  intervention  of  some  respectable  fiiend 
nearly  or  distantly  connected  with  the  authorities, 
and  who  wc«ild  consent  to  hold  himself  responsible 
for  your  iuture  quiet  behavior,  or  promise  mat  you 
should  immediately  quit  the  country. 
One  finds  in  mstory  that  it  was  in  the  time  of 
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Napoleon  L  that  maisons  de  eant^  &r8t  played  an 
importaDt  part  in  the  government  as  private  State 
prisons.  They  replaced  the  Bastile  and  the  "  lettres 
de  cachety*  so  much  in  hxmxx  in  the  last  century, 
and  were  made  by  Fonch^  to  serve  the  ends  of 
more  than  one  political  villany.  In  1802,  the  Prince 
de  Polignac,  afterwards  so  fiunous  as  Prime  Minister 
oi  Charles  X.,  was  condemned  for  conspiracy  to 
two  years'  imprisonment ;  bat  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  instead  of  regaining  his  liberty,  he  was  re- 
moved with  his  broUier  to  a  maison  de  santd,  where 
they  both  remained  incarcerated  ten  years,  their 
captivity  only  ending,  in  fact,  with  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor.  Mdlle.  de  Narbonne  Fritzlar,  too, 
the  lovely  Dachess  of  Chevreuse,  some  time  mwd 
of  honor  to  the  Empress  Josephine,  was,  in  1808, 
cloistered  in  a  maison  de  santd,  on  account  of  the 
political  aversion  she  had  evinced  for  Bons^>arte ; 
and,  a^ain,  it  was  from  a  private  lunatic  asylum,  in 
which  he  had  been  many  years  arbitrarily  confined 
that  Creneral  Mallet  escaped  on  the  night  of  Octo- 
ber 23, 1812,  whilst  the  Grand  Army  was  in  Russia, 
and  attempted  that  coup  d'etat  which,  ill-organized 
as  it  was,  very  neariy  succeeded  in  overtmx)wing 
the  Government.  Under  the  Bourbons,  up  to  1880, 
it  was  the  turn  o£  the  Bonapartists  to  fill  the  mai- 
sons de  santd ;  under  Louis  Philippe  the  Republi- 
cans and  the  Legitimists  were  more  or  less  shut  up 
in  them ;  and  since  the  establishment  of  the  Second 
Empire,  it  has  been  towards  the  persecution  of  po- 
litical writers  in  country  newspapers,  or  of  too  me- 
thinking  students,  that  maisons  ae  santd  have  been 
directea 

"  Are  there  any  means  of  visiting  these  houses  ?  " 
I  asked. 

^  Yes,"  was  the  answer ;  **  but  it  is  generally  diffi- 
cult. Those  who  have  friends  under  confinement  are 
seldom  allowed  to  see  them  except  in  a  special 
parlor ;  and  to  go  over  the  est^^li^ment,  it  mostly 
requires  to  be  either  a  friend  of  the  director  or  a 
Government  inspector." 

*'  But  to  me,  then,  as  a  foreigner,  there  are  no 
ways  open  ?  " 

"  If  you  like,  we  can  do  this,"  proposed  my 
French  acquaintance :  <*  we  can  go  to  a  maison  de 
santd,  under  the  pretext  of  wishing  to  board  a  friend 
there ;  and  then,  although  I  would  not  vouch  for  it, 
the  owner  will  possibly,  out  of  politeness,  allow  us  a 
glimpse  of  his  premises." 

Tnis  advice  seemed  fidaable  to  me,  and  half  an 
hour  afterwards  we  were  rolling  along  the  Rue 

A in  a  fly,  that  deposited  us  at  the  door  of  the 

maison  de  santd  which  had  especially  aroused  my 
attention.  Our  ring  was  answered  bv  a  sharp-look- 
ing servant  in  a  blue  apron,  and  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  bright,  stone-paved  entrance-hall,  giving  view 
on  to  a  garden,  the  very  reverse,  I  must  say,  of  any- 
thing I  should  have  expected  firom  the  outward 
look  of  the  house.  A  balmy  scent  of  roses  stole 
refireshin^ly  towaxds  us ;  a  few  spruce  flower-beds, 
decked  with  smart  geraniums,  and  oordered  by  alleys 
of  clean  yellow  sand,  greeted  our  eyes ;  and  a  couple 
of  happy,  chattering  parrots,  who  were  strutting 
about  unfettered  and  n-ee,  gave  to  the  place  an  air 
of  cheerfulness  and  comfort.  We  handed  our  cards 
to  the  servant,  and  a  few  minutes  after  were  shown 
into  the  director's  study. 

Dr.  £ was  a  man  of  middle  height,  well 

built,  and  naturally  powerful ;  but  a  sallow  £ftce,  a 
circle  of  black  round  each  of  his  eyes,  and  a  some- 
what ungainly  stoop,  gave  him  an  air  of  premature 
debility.    He  seemed  about  ^fiy^  and  there  was  in 


his  manners  and  in  his  tone  all  the  unctuous  polite- 
ness of  a  man  who  has  seen  a  great  deal  of  life  and 
of  good  society.  He  seldom  spc^e  without  smilingi 
and  he  smiled  so  pleasantly  that,  had  it  not  been  for 
an  awkward  trick  he  had  of  keeping  his  eyes  on  the 
ground,  he  would  have  enlisted  one^s  confidence  at 
once.  In  his  person  he  was  scrupulously  neat ;  his 
dress  was  quiet  and  in  good  taste;  and  from  his 
button-hole  peeped  the  inevitable  ribbon  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor. 

He  threw  a  rapid%ut  shrewd  glance  at  us  as  we 
entered,  and  courteously  motion^  to  us  to  be  seat- 
ed. 

I  forget  the  precise  terms  of  the  story  we  forged 
to  excuse  our  visit ;  but  I  think  we  supposed  the 
existence  of  a  mutuaJ  firiend  suddenly  attacked  with 
insanity,  and  for  whom  we  wished  to  find  a  quiet 
retreat  other  than  a  mere  lunatic  asylum.  We  ter- 
minated our  fable  by  a  polite  request  to  be  allowed 
to  iudge  for  ourselves  whether  the  establishment 
could  offer  those  comforts  of  which  we  were  in 
search* 

^  Have  you  a  certificate  to  prove  the  insanity  of 
the  person  whom  you  wish  to  seclude  ?  "  asked  the 
director. 

"  Yes,"  said  my  friend,  coolly. 

"  And  signed  by  two  French  doctors  ?  " 

"  Yes,  by  two  French  doctors." 

"  I  shall  have  great  pleasure,  then,  in  showing  you 
over  my  house,  said  Dr.  E-- — , rising;  and  after 
taking  a  luye  key  firom  the  top  of  his  desk,  added, 
hurriedly,  <*  This,  gentlemen,  is  not,  as  you  know,  a 
common  mad-house ;  it  is  a  house  of  convalescence 
and  of  retreat.  I  have  several  boarders  who  have 
oome  here  to  seek  a  little  repose  after  nervous  ex* 
citement,  or  after  too  hard  brain-work,  and  who  will 
leave  me  as  soon  as  they  have  sufficiently  rested.  I  ^ 
must  beg  you,  therefore,  not  to  be  astonished,  if  you  * 
see  in  the  ffardens  men  who  have  neither  the  air  nor 
the  gait  of  lunatics.  There  are  others,"  continued 
the  doctor,  with  a  slight  shrug  of  the  shoidders  and 
a  pitying  smile,  —  "  Uiere  are  others  who  may  seem 
to  you  at  first  sight  to  be  of  sound  mind,  and  who  may 
even  tell  you  that  they  are  confined  here  unjustly  and 
frt>m  infamous  motives ;  but  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
such  labor  under  a  most  depl<n«ble  hallucination, 
as  it  is  quite  impossible  to  aetain  here  against  his 
will  anv  man  who  is  not  notoriouslv  insane." 

We  both  bowed,  and,  after  this  httle  preface,  the 
doctor  led  the  wav  down  the  staircase  through  the 
sunny  garden  we  had  admired,  and  stopped  on  the 
left  berore  a  small  door  shaded  with  ivy. 

^*  My  establishment,"  he  explained,  '^  is  divided 
into  four  divisions :  that  into  which  we  are  about  to 
enter  is  the  second^  reserved  for  those  who  are  near- 
ly cured,  or  for  those  who  are  sufficiently  harmless 
in  their  madness  to  need  no  restraint.'  And  so 
saying  he  threw  open  the  door,  taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  relock  it  well  after  him. 

Scarcely  had  we  entered  the  garden  of  this  sec- 
ond section,  when  three  inmates,  who  were  walking 
side  by  side  and  smoking,  stopped  short  and  bluntly 
accosted  the  director. 

*''  When  are  you  going  to  let  me  out  ?  "  cried  the 
first. 

<*  You  promi^  me  my  release  a  fortnight  ago  1 " 
exclaimed  the  second. 

«  Have  yon  sent  off  my  last  letter  ?  "  asked  the 
third. 

At  the  first  moment,  and  judging  them  more  firom 
the  abruptness  of  their  tone  and  the  exceeding 
shabbiness  of  their  clothes  than  firom  their  faces,  I 
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Bet  down  these  men  for  maniacs ;  but  a  second  look 
showed  me  tihat  I  was  mistaken.  If  mad,  thej 
were,  for  the  time  at  least,  in  perfect  possession  of 

their  senses.    The  sight  of  Dr.  E seemed  to 

have  excited  them,  but  there  was  no  insanity  in  the 
irritation  that  gleamed  in  their  features.  They  re- 
mained perfectly  quiet,  and  the  director  treated 
them  with  greater  respect  than  he  would  have 
shoVn  to  common  lunatics. 

"  You  will  excuse  me,  gentjemen,"  said  he,  un- 
covering himself  before  them,  and  speaking  with 
the  most  insinuating  politeness,  —  "you  will  ex- 
cuse me  if  I  be  unable  to  converse  with  you  at  this 
moment,  for,  as  you  see,  I  have  visitors ;  but  by  and 
by  —  " 

A  contemptuous  laugh  cut  him  short.  "  O  yes, 
the  old  story  I "  cried  one.  "  You  say  *  by  and  by,* 
and  then  you  never  come  near  us  once  in  a  month." 
The  doctor  hurried  on,  coloring,  and  we  followed. 

A  tall  man,  with  a  handsome,  thoughtful  face, 
raised  his  hat  as  we  passed,  but  without  pausing  in 
his  walk. 

"  Is  that  person  mad  ?  "  I  inquired  of  the  direc- 
tor, who  had  dnswered  the  bow  with  a  friendly 
wave  of  the  hand. 

"  Yes,"  replied  he,  nodding ;  "  but  he  has  lucid 
intervals." 

The  man  had  seemed  to  me  as  intelligent  as  any 
one  at  large ;  but  we  were  going  too  fast  for  me  to 
examine  hun  very  closely,  and  my  reflections  on  him 
were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  pell-mell  arrival 
of  three  or  four  idiots,  —  genuine  ones  this  time, — 
who  surrounded  us  with  demonstrations  of  the  most 
exuberant  delight,  and  insisted  upon  shaking 
hands  with  us.  All  asked  to  be  let  loose  immedi- 
ately ;  and  it  was  only  under  the  implicit  promise 
.ttiat  they  should  rej^ain  their  liberty  that  very  after- 
noon, that  they  suffered  us  to  proceed. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  here  ?  "  said  I  to  one 
with  white  hair  and  a  jovial  face. 

"  Thirty-seven  years,"  he  answered  quickly.  "  I 
came  here  in  1829,  but  my  brother  is  coming  to 
fetch  me  to-morrow,  and  then  I  shall  cross  the  sea 
in  a  boat  of  my  own  invention,  a  beauty,  with  blue 
sides  and  a  wheel  in  the  middle."  And  the  merry 
old  idiot  ran  off*  laughing  and  rubbing  his  hands. 

"  His  brother  has  been  dead  and  buried  these 
fifteen  years,"  whispered  the  doctor. 

The  garden  in  which  we  were  was  about  fifly 
yards  long  by  thirty.  There  were  no  flowers  in  it, 
but  a  profusion  of  lilac-trees  and  a  few  acacias 
threw  a  pleasing  shade  over  the  gravel  paths.  An 
abrupt  turn  in  one  of  these  brou^t  us  in  sight  of  a 
group  of  five  or  six  patients  playing  at  caras  on  a 
stone  form.  A  man  with  a  blue  apron  and  a  key  in 
his  belt  sat  by  them  reading  the  paper  and  smoking 
a  clay  pipe.  This,  I  found,  was  the  ^ardian  of  the 
division.  He  had  nearly  twenty  patients  under  his 
surveyance ;  but  it  struck  me  mat  the  supervision 
he  exercised  over  them  was  none  of  the  most  watch- 
fiil.  Perhaps  it  was  he  kuew  with  whom  he  had  to 
deal ;  but  certainly,  had  a  lunatic  been  so  minded, 
he  would  have  had  abundant  time  to  slay  another 
without  the  keeper  interfering  with  him. 

The  players  stood  up,  and  the  servant  hid  his 
pipe  and  his  paper  at  our  approach. 
■     "  Is  any  one  in  the  drawing-room  ?  "  asked  the' 
doctor,  throwing  a  vexed  look  at  the  servant,  who 
was  apparently  oreaking  a  regulation  in  smoking. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  answer ;  "  two  gentlemen  are 
playing  at  draughts  there." 

The  apartment  gratified  with  the  euphemlous 


name  of  drawing-room  looked  in  all  points  like  a 
third-class  waiting-room  at  a  countr}'  railway-station 
in  France.  A  large  round  table  occupied  its  cen- 
tre, and  was  surrounded  by  a  score  of  old-fashioned 
chairs,  covered  with  faded,  worn-out  velvet.  The 
walls  were  wliitewashed,  and  in  a  corner  stood  a 
large  iron  stove,  protected  by  a  formidable  grating 
of  wire-work,  destined,  no  doubt,  to  keep  the  lunatics 
from  pla}Tng  with  the  fire.  The  two  patients  who 
were  playing  at  draughts  seemed  quiet  and  inoffen- 
sive ;  had  I  met  them  elsewhere  than  in  a  maison 
de  sant^,  I  should  neVer  have  suspected  them  of  un- 
soundness of  mind ;  and,  as  it  was,  I  have  nothing 
but  the  assurance  of  the  director  to  guarantee  me 
that  they  were  indeed  what  they  were  supposed  to 
be.  I  could  not  but  remark  that  it  was  perhaps 
hard  to  subject  id  so  complete  a  privation  ot  liberty 
men  whose  insanity  the  doctor  nimself  avowed  to 
be  only  intermittent. 

"  Do  you  never  allow  your  patients  to  go  out  ?  "  I 
asked. 

The  director  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  even  for  a  country  walk,  attended  by  a  ser- 
vant ?  "  I  inquired  again.  "  You  are  so  near  the 
Bois  de  Vincennes  that  there  could  surely  be  no 
danger  for  the  convalescent  or  for  the  lucid  to  take 
this  little  recreation.  I  should  have  thought,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  would  accelerate  their  cure." 

"  External  walks  are  not  a  part  of  my  treatment," 
repeated  the  doctor,  with  dry  politeness. 

"  And  thus,"  exclwmed  my  friend,  "  that  old 
man  who  came  here  in  1829  has  been  cooped  up 
thirty-seven  years  within  the  limits  of  this  tiny  gar- 
den f  " 

The  director  threw  a  searching  look  at  us.  The 
sympathy  we  were  displaying  for  his  patients 
seemed  to  him  no  doubt  misplaced. 

"Do  you  wish  the  firiend  whom  you  desire  to 
place  in  my  hands  to  take  walks  out  of  doors  ?  " 
ne  inquirea. 

"  No-o,"  I  stammered,  growing  red,  and  not 
knowing  ven'  well  how  to  answer. 

My  French  firiend,  in  order  to  extricate  us  fiwm 
the  strmt  into  which  our  imprudence  had  placed  us, 
turned  the  subject,  and  asked  the  doctor  .what  were 
the  regulations  of  his  establishment. 

"  In  this  division,"  he  replied,  "  the  boarders  rise 
at  six  in  the  summer,  and  at  seven  in  winter ;  at 
nine  they  take  coffee,  at  twelve  breakfast,  and  at 
five  dinner.  At  eight  in  all  seasons  they  go  to  bed, 
each  in  a  room  of  his  own." 

"  And  during  the  daytime  may  they  sit  in  their 
rooms  to  read  or  write  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  the  director ;  "  we  do  not  allow 

Erivacy  in  this  division.  In  the  first  ward  the 
oarders  may  go  in  and  out  of  their  apartments  as 
they  please ;  but  here  they  must  do  what  reading 
or  writing  they  have  in  this  drawing-room." 

I  have  already  described  this  piteous  room,  of 
which  every  comer  bore  trace  of  age  and  wear ;  and 
I  tried  to  picture  to  myself  what  must  be  the  suffer- 
ings of  those  who  were  convalescent,  or  only  par- 
tially insane,  at  being  obliged  to  pass  their  summer 
days  and  their  winter  evenings  in  ^this  dreary,  un- 
comfortable' place,  in  the  company  of  a  boorish,  ruf* 
fianly  keeper,  and  of  idiots  who  chuckled  and  jab- 
bered around.  How  read  ?  how  write  ?  how  think 
under  such  conditions  ?  For  a  man  who  came  to 
seek  rest  afler  nervous  irritation,  must  not  such  a 
life  be  torture  ?  and,  besides,  was  it  not  calculated 
to*  push  a  man  who  was  not  yet  mad  to  become  so 
fix)m  sheer  weariness  and  worry  ?    I  glanced  at  the 
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two  men  who  had  stopped  their  game  of  draughts, 
and,  certes,  their  looks  most  painfully  corroborated 
my  reflections. 

"  Are  you  content  here  ?  "  I  whispered  to  one. 
He  threw  a  deep  glance  at  me,  and  then  let  his 
eyes  glide  fiirtively  but  meaningly  towards  the 
director.    This  was  all  his  answer. 

I  felt  inexpressibly  saddened.  "  Poor  fellow  ! " 
I  murmured  to  myself.  "  How  unravel  the  secret 
which  is  wrapped  up  in  that  dance  ?  How  read 
in  the  lines  of  that  griefful  mce  the  sad  tale  of 
which  each  wrinkle  is  a  page  ?  Those  eyes,  now 
dim  with  tears,  must  once  nave  gleamed  as  brightly 
as  mine;  that  heart,  so  dull  and  drooping,  must 
once  have  had  its  hopes,  its  dreams,  ana  its  ambi- 
tion !  That  hand  has  not  always  been  enlevered ; 
that  brow  has  not  always  been  contracted  as  in 
pain ;  and  that  voice,  so  faint  and  tired,  has  not 
always  borne,  as  now,  such  a  heavy  burden  of  mys- 
tery I  Poor  fellow  I  how  guess  at  the  misfortunes, 
at  the  long  series  of  sorrows,  perhaps,  that  have 
hurried  him  here?  .  .  .  Ah,  doctor  1"  I  exclumed, 
giving  vent  to  my  gloomy  thoughts,  "you  must 
nave  in  your  mind  a  host  of  very  harrowing  se- 
crets!" 

The  director  accepted  Uiis  remark  as  a  compli- 
ment to  his  experience.  "Tes,  alas!''  said  he. 
"  You  have  heanl  the  proverb,  *  Truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction ' ;  but  it  is  only  those  who  have  seen 
much  of  lunatic  ai^Iums  that  can  understand  its 
ftill  significance.  The  most  heartrending  of  novels 
are  not  to  be  found  at  the  booksellers',"  he  added, 
with  a  half-siffh.  "  They  are  here  " ;  and  he  point- 
ed to  the  garden  where  nis  patients  were  waAdng ; 
"  each  of  those  men  is  a  volume ! " 

**  Bound  in  very  poor  cloth^"  observed  a  maniac, 
who  had  overhesMtl  the  last  words,  and  who  dis- 
played a  coat  that  resembled  a  piece  of  patchwork 
quilting. 

We  all  laughed,  and  the  doctor  led  us  towards 
the  Jirst  diviston,  which  was  separated  firom  the 
second  by  a  larse  gate  painted  green. 

"  This  is  for  the  first-class  patients,"  he  explained. 
"For  those  who  are  well,  or  nearly  so?"  we 
asked. 

He  colored  a  little.  "  Those  who  are  in  the  Jir$t 
divmon  pay  from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  eight 
hundred  firancs  a  month,"  he  replied ;  "  those  in  the 
second  pay  but  two  hundred  and  fifty." 

<<  Ah !  even  in  a  mad-house,  then,  money  has  its 
castes !  "  I  sighed. 

At  this  moment,  and  just  as  we  were  about  to 
pass  dirongh  the  gate,  a  small  man,  with  a  pale 
fkce  and  a  bushy  red  beard,  rushed  up  to  us,  gestic- 
ulating. At  the  first  words  he  uttered,  as  much  as 
by  his  unmistakably  British  countenance,  I  recog- 
nized him  for  a  countryman  of  mine. 

"  Doctem- !  Doctenr  I "  cried  he,  in  broken  French, 
and  strivino:  to  make  himself  understood  in  an  in- 
comprehensible mixture  of  English  and  other  lan- 
guages,—  "Docteur!  let  me  out  —  you  promised 
— you  —  you  —  " 

"  Let  me  be  your  interpreter,"  I  said,  remarking 
that  the  doctor  seemed  to  make  no  meaning  out  <n 
what  he  said. 

"Oh I"  exclaimed  he,  whilst  his  face  became 
scarlet  with  pleasure,  "  are  you  an  Englishman  ?  " 
and  he  seized  me  eagerly  by  the  hand.  The  direc- 
tor beckoned  to  me  to  come  along,  but  my  curiosity 
was  excited,  and  I  took  no  heed. 

"  Listen ! "  cried  the  patient.  "  This  is  my  case. 
Tou  can,  perhaps,  be  or  use  to  me.    For  Heaven's 


sake,  therefore,  and  out  of  Christian  charity,  do 
not  forget  what  I  tell  you.    My  name  is  Freaerick 

G .    I  am  a  Scotchman,  and  live  near  Gla^ow. 

Last  January  I  left  England  to  take  a  few  days' 
pleasure-trip  to  Paris.  Having  scarcely  ever  trav- 
elled before,  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  from  Scot- 
land, together  with  my  imprudence  in  plunging  at 
once  into  sight-seeincr  without  taking  any  rest,  com- 
bined to  m&e  me  ill.     I  was  seized  with  a  brain 

fever,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  Hotel  de  H ^ 

where  I  was  staying,  instead  of  sending  for  a  doc- 
tor and  tending  me  as  they  ought  to  nave  done, 
fetched  the  police,  who,  on  the  certificate  of  two 
Government  physicians,  shut  me  up  here  as  a  mad- 
man. During  ten  days  I  was  kept  in  the /ourf A  di' 
vision  of  this  house,  —  that  of  the  dangerous  lunatics, 
confined  by  day  in  a  strait-waistcoat  and  tied  by 
night  on  to  a  hard  iron  bed,  in  a  stone  cell  without 
a  fire.  How  it  was  that  I  did  not  lose  my  senses 
alto^ther  under  such  treatment  I  am  sure  I  do 
not  know.  But,  happily  and  providentially,  I  was 
cured.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  I  shook  off  my 
fever,  and  was  then  transfeired  to  this  second 
ward,  where,  notwithstanding  that  since  February 
I  have  been  perfectly  fit  to  be  released,  I  have  been 
detuned  unjustly  for  nine  months.  I  have  no  means 
of  corresponding  with  my  family,  for  the  director 
suppresses  all  my  letters ;  and  my  mother  and  my 
sister  (the  only  mations  I  have),  judging  from  my 

silence  and  from  Dr.  E 's  reports,  think,  no 

doubt,  Uiat  I  am  really  mad.  To  make  matters 
worse,  neither  the  doctor  nor  his  assistant  nor  the 
keepers  understand  a  word  of  English ;  and  I  am 
therefore  totally  unable  to  prove  to  them  my  sound- 
ness of  mind  —  "  The  unhappy  man  paused,  and 
sQ^med  ready  to  cry.  * 

"  But,"  said  I,  astonished  and  shocked,  "  is  there 
no  inspection  exercised  by  Crovemment  over  these 
houses  ?  "  Do  you  never  receive  the  visit  of  a  mag- 
istrate, or  of  a  judicial  officer  ?  " 

"  Tes,"  answered  the  Scotchman ;  "  but  the  in- 
spection is  a  mere  formality.  Once  every  six 
months  a  procureur  imp&ial  goes  the  round  of  the 
four  divisions,  but  it  is  quite  useless  to  make  any 
complaints  to  lum ;  for  accustomed  as  he  is  to  hear 
the  same  petitions  from  every  lunatic  he  addresses, 
he  pays  no  attention  to  th^m,  and  sets  down  one's 
prayers  for  symptoms  of  insanity.  Besides,"  added 
the  poor  fellow,  in  a  low  voice,  "  the  director  makes 
the  procureur  believe  exactly  what  he  pleases ;  and  if 
the  latter  observe,  by  chance,  that  such  and  such  a 
patient  looks  perfectly  well,  the  doctor  can  always 
reply  that  the  man  is  merely  in  a  lucid  interval, 
and  that  in  a  few  days  he  will  have  a  relapse.  The 
magistrate  has  other  things  to  do  besides  finding 
out  whether  such  statements  be  true  or  not.  He 
goes  away  satisfied,  and  no  more  is  seen  of  him  for 
half  a  year. 

"This  ffentleman  appears  to  me  of  perfectly 
sound  mind.  Dr.  E ,    I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  director,  speaking  with  evi- 
dent vexation ;  "  but  he  has  been  very  ul,  and  has 
only  lately  recovered.  He  will  be  released  in  a  few 
days." 

I  translated  this  assurance  to  my  fellow-country- 
4nan,  and,  at  the  same  time,  mentioned  to  him  my 
address,  promising  that  if  he  had  not  called  upon 
me  in  a  fortnight,  I  should  conclude  that  he  were 
still  under  confinement,  and  make  his  case  known 
at  the  British  Embassy. 

I  am  h^py  to  add  that  within  a  week  of  our 
vidt  the  ill-fated  Scotchman  was  liberated,  and  left 
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Franoe  with  the  well-settled  and  prudent  determi- 
nation never  to  eet  foot  in  it  again. 

The  Jirst  division  diff»ed  essentially  fixim  the 
second  in  that,  although  the  garden  was  a  great 
deal  larger,  there  were  much  fiswer  people  in  it. 
(hie  or  two  patients  only  were  waudng  about: 
quiet,  gentlehianlike  men  they  were,  who  seemed 
rather  to  shun  us,  for  they  retreated  to  their  rooms 
as  soon  as  we  appeared,  and  did  not  show  them- 
selves 9/^Bia.  One  old  man  alone,  wrswjped  up  in 
a  kmg  iHUe  cloak,  and  with  a  deplorably  red  nose, 
apostrophized  the  doctor,  and  told  him  that  he  was 
a  scoundrel.  But  the  director  laughed  so  good- 
naturedly  that  I  saw  that,  with  re^rd  to  this  in- 
mate at  least,  his  conscience  was  p^^tly  at  rest. 

After  going  the  round  of  the  o^arden,  we  entered 
a  smart  one-storied  pavilion,  and  examined  the  two 
rooms  which  it  contained.  One  of  these  was  dis- 
posable, and  its  price,  board  and  private  attendant 
included,  wa^  the  director  told  us,  500  francs  a 
month, — that  is,  £  240  a  year,  —  a  monstrous  sum 
for  an  apartment  furnished  with  the  most  rigid 
simplicity,  and  for  an  ordinary  which,  judging  ft«m 
the  dinner  I  saw  carried  to  one  of  the  patients,  was 
very  far  from  sumptuous.  A  half-pint  bowl  of 
broth,  a  smdl  slice  dT  boiled  beef  upon  one  plate,  a 
similar  slice  of  roast  veal  upon  another,  a  few 
beans,  and  a  solitary  apple  of  the  quality  worth 
threepence  the  dozen,  —  such  was  the  dinner  of  Dr. 

E ^'s  first-class  boarders  on  the  day  we  visited 

his  establishment. 

There  remained  yet  two  divisions  to  see,  the 
third  and  the  fourth;  and  the  yells  and  shouts  I 
heard  proceeding  from  the  latter  made  me  anxious  to 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  it.  But  the  doctor,  who  proba- 
bly thought  that  we  had  seen- enough,  respectfully 
excused  himself  from  showing  us  any  more.  The 
third  division,  he  urged,  was  reserved  entirely  for 
aged,  invalid,  and  epileptic  patients,  —  the  sight  of 
it  could  only  cause  us  pun.  As  for  the  fourth,  it 
wad  peopled  by  raving  maniacs,  to  whom  it  might 
be  dangsrous  to  expose  one's  self.  There  was  no 
insisting,  but  I  ventured  hesitatingly  to  inquire 
what  were  the  means  of  restraint  employed  in  case 
of  unruliness  or  mischievousness.  The  answer  was 
not  very  stndghtforward,  but  I  could  gather  from  it 
that  the  inmates  were  never  subjected  to  blows, 
and  that  in  the  event  of  insubordination  they  were 
pat  into  strait-waistcoats,  and  fastened  on  to  arm- 
chairs of  a  peculiar  contrivance.  If  these  methods 
fidled,  they  were  occasionidly  placed  in  a  cold  bath 
for  six  or  ei^ht  hours,  or  made  to  undergo  a  series 
of  douches,  uiat  is,  shower-badis  of  uncommon  vio- 
lence. The  doctor  added  that  he  seldom  made  any 
systematic  attempt  to  cure  his  patients.  He  thought 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  leave  them  to  them- 
selves, on  the  principle  that  madness  is  a  disease  of 
which  it  is  usually  impossible  to  discover  the  or- 

fanic  cause,  and  wnich  it  is  hence  useless  to  com- 
at  methodically.  **  If  a  man,"  said  he,  "  do  not 
regain  his  senses  by  himself,  he  will  never  do  so 
with  the  help  of  anpr  one  else.'* 

As  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  judge  of  the  effects 
of  these  theories  upon  a  mere  passing  sight,  I  am 
unable  to  form  a  thoroughly  impartial  opinion  as  to 
the  system  pursued  with  regard  to  lunatics  in 
Frendi  private  asylums  ;  but,  judgino;  frt>m  what  I 
heard  told  me,  after  his  release,  by  jfr.  Frederick 

G i  to  whom  I  have  above  alluded,  I  cannot  but 

repeat  that  I  consider  the  existence  of  maisons  de 
sant^  as  now  regulated,  to  be  open  to  many  and 
most  lamentaUe  abuses.      The  supervision  exer- 


cised over  them  by  Grovemment  is  altogether  in- 
sufficient ;  many  men  are  retained  in  them  a  most 
unwarrantable  time  afier  their  recovery,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  nhat  many,  confined  in  them  un- 
justly, are  unable  to  bear  the  depressing,  melan- 
choly li^  to  which  they  are  forceo,  and  positively 
go  mad. 

The  French  are  very  proud  of  their  great  revolu- 
tion of  1789,  which  overthrew  so  many  blamable 
institutions  of  the  past  Who  knows  but  that  it 
may  not  need  the  results  of  a  new  '69  to  Work  a 
solid  and  salutary  reform  in  the  organization  of  mai- 
sons de  sant^,  and  to  limit  private  mad-houses  to 
their  true  and  exclusive  destination,  —  that  of  re- 
treats for  those  who  are  really  and  unquestionably 
insane  ? 


TOM  BUTLER. 

A   boy's   hero. 
IN   SIX  CHAPTCB8.  —  I.    THE   HILL. 

For  every  boy  there  is  his  hero,  —  a  splendid, 
valiant,  noble  creature,  to  whom  he  looks  up,  phjrs- 
ically.  As  the  hero  holds  the  smaller  hand  in  his, 
and  strides  aloi^,  the  boy  admires  and  treasures 
every  speech.  Such  a  one  for  me  was  once  the 
Inrave  and  gallant  Tom  Butler,  who  knew  the  world, 
which  I  did  not ;  who  could  talk,  could  go  anywhere 
and  do  anything.  Yet  there  were  not  so  many 
years  between  us.  It  was  clear  action  that  inter- 
posed the  large  interval.  With  this  hero  I  became 
acquainted  very  early  in  life.  He  comes  before  me 
in  three  scenes,  and  the  first  scene  was  abroad  in  a 
foreign  country. 

At  one  period  I  see  our  family  in  France,  on  a 
hill  overlooking  Havre,  attended  by  masters, 
watched  over  by  that  conscientious  governess,  Miss 
Simpson,  while  I  myself  was  in  a  state  of  eternal 
protest  and  revolt.  Never  did  the  bright  blessings 
—  and  such  cheap  blessings  as  they  are  I  —  of  sun 
and  tropical  days,  and  balmy  airs,  and  trees,  and 
acres  of  sofi  grass,  eddying  down  towards  the  town 
for  below,  seem  so  inviting.  Those  recollections 
are  shaded  by  no  dark  or  lowering  days,  no  gloomy 
fogs,  no  weeks  of  drizzle ;  it  was  Italian,  cerulean 
blue,  pleasant  green,  and  most  inviting. 

The  hill,  or  Udte,  as  it  was  called,  was  an  agree- 
able suburb,  looking  down  on  the  great  se£4X)rt, 
whose  houses,  docks,  and  stores  were  all  clustered 
below,  with  the  sea  beyond.  A  most  agreeable 
amphitheatre  it  was,  and  the  descent  was  in  the 
mam  by  terraces  and  stages  of  steps.  The  ascent, 
under  the  broiling  French  suns,  coming  at  the  dose 
of  an  important  expedition  to  (he  town  was  a  very 
serious  and  exhausting  business.  On  the  edge  of 
the  hill,  I  see  now  a  sort  of  comb,  as  it  were,  of 
bright  vUlas  on  the  roadside,  with  a  fine  common  in 
fi^nt.  I  say  "  fine  "  because  adapted  to  boys'  sport 
of  every  degree,  —  to  fights,  bali  play,  kite-flying» 
and  what  not.  Those  residences,  that  seem  to  me 
now  like  houses  out  of  an  opera,  for  they  were  al- 
ways in  the  glare  of  the  Havre  sun,^  were  cheerful 
in  their  yeflow  tone,  their  green  jalousies,  their 
old-fashioned  air,  and  the  luxuriant  gardens  behind 
and  about  them,  where  the  apple-trees  abounded, 
and  the  oranges  tried  to  grow,  out  were  cut  off  in 
an  untimely  way  by  organized  parties  of  bandits. 
The  grapes  clustered  about  the  windows  so  luxuri- 
antly that  they  were  hM  in  low  estimation  as  not 
worUi  pillage  and  inferior  in  quality. 

More  of  mese  mansions  were  occupied  by  English 
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colonistif,  —  one  or  two  by  English  exiles;  and  I 
recall  our  immediate  neighbor,  seen  within  his 
chatean-like  gate  stooping  over  his  flowers,  a  Cap- 
tain BuUer,  one  sleeve  ofnig  pepper^uad-^t  ehoot- 
ing-coat  growing  flat  to  hia  chest.  A  great  ^unily 
swarmed  about  him,  and  there  were  rumors  of  a 
struggle  and  sore  privations. 

He  was  a  grave  man,  hai^htj  and  reserved,  and 
seemed  then  to  take  that  curious  shape  of  a  sepa- 
rate potentate,  as  1  have  oflen  remarked,  endowed 
with  more  mysterious  power  and  imp<urtance,  — 
^ater  than  seem  to  invest  individuals  of  the  real 
influence  of  a  later  era.  Our  houses  did  not  know 
each  other,  though  we  were  not  indisposed  to  inti- 
macy, —  a  distance,  however,  that  did  not  extend 
to  the  junior  branches.  His  son,  Tom  Butler,  a 
tall  English  lad,  thin,  wiry,  and  pale,  I  looked  up 
to  with  a  longing  admiration, — he  was  so  independ- 
ent, so  gran<5  so  strong,  and  went  where  he  Uked. 
He  seemed  a  separate  potentate,  too,  and  could 
"  do  things,"  which  some  way  I  never  could.  In- 
deed, we  saw  that  he  and  tne  one-armed  captain 
were  not  on  good  terms,  and  two  of  us,  one  day,  on 
a  guilty  ascent  up  an  apple-tree  in  the  next  garden, 
hcMird  below  us  a  fiightiul  altercation  between  the 
two  men.  Peeping  tmrough  the  branches,  —  and  not 
without  misgiving  lest  the  scene  might  end  indirect- 
ly in  our  own  personal  detection,  trial,  and  execu- 
tion,—  we  Baw  the  captain's  square  ^Eice  glowing 
with  a  sort  of  moumfui  and  suppressed  fury,  and 
caught  these  memorable  words  :  — 

"  You  disgraced  me  before^  sir,  and  you  have  now 
disgraced  me  again  !  " 

We  had  to  carry  this  denunciation  about  with  us 
for  days,  nearly  bursting,  and  not  daring  to  reveal 
it  to  mortal,  save  an  English  maid,  who  could  be 
relied  on,  and  who  shook  her  head  and  said  <^  Like 
enough,  —  like  enough  I " 

The  English  complexion  of  the  district  was  cer- 
tainly very  strong.  Not  very  far  on  was  Mr.  Dar- 
byshire's  house,  a  charming  English  place,  with  hot- 
houses and  greenhouses,  and  a  real  Scotch  gar- 
dener, who  mui  been  there  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
oould  not  pass  one  of  the  roadside  crosses,  or  meet 
a  procession,  without  his  features  expressing  open 
pain  and  hostility.  They  were  ^  a  peeteous  crew," 
ne  said,  to  the  last,  **  the  puir  benighted  creeturs,** 
and  the  like.  He  would  not  mix  with  them.  His 
master,  Mr.  Darbyshire,  was  a  wealthy  merchant, 
in  the  shipping  way,  who  had  shares  in  the  steamers 
between  Southampton  and  oar  port,  and  was  uni- 
T«rsallv  known  as  **  M.  Debbisha."  A  little  under 
the  hill,  with  its  roof  on  a  level  with  its  crest,  was 
Mr.  Longtail's  English  academy,  with  its  highest 
references,  to  the  I&verond  Wiluam  Short,  British 
chaplain ;  to  Captain  Grunter,  H.  B.  M.  Consul 
Quai  Montpensier ;  to  the  Lord  Montattic ;  to  the 
Honorable  Mrs.  Colman;  to  W.  H.  Darbyshire, 
Esq.,  The  Cdte,  Havre ;  and  to  many  more.  Mrs. 
Longtail  looked  afier  the  boys'  linen,  and  "  was  a 
raarantee  for  the  comforts  of  a  home."  This  was 
her  husband's  fond  and  too  partial  statement,  loud- 
ly dissented  from  by  theyoung  gentlemen,  who  called 
him  old  "  Pig-in-the- Wind,^'  the  origin  for  which 
extraordinary  sobri(piet  1  never  discovered,  nor,  in- 
deed, thought  of  askmg.  **  Guarantee,  indeed,"  said 
Tom,  contemptnoosly, "  yes,  guarantee, — that 's  all 
the  tea  we  get  out  of^her !  —  and  fine  swash  it  is  1 " 
The  young  gentlemen  wore  a  uniform  here,  gilt  but- 
tons and  puce-cokned  cuffs  and  eollars. 

Onr  houae,  as  I  have  said,  was  channing  to  look 
at,  with  its  green  jak)iiflie8  and  rines  creeping  all 


over,  and  its  cool  porch.  The  upper  story  took 
the  shape  of  a  pediment  or  trianpe  with  a  circu- 
lar window,  or  hole  in  the  middle,  an  apartment 
which  I  always  fondly  ambitioned,  not  for  the  ele- 
vation or  for  the  view,  which  was  fine,  but  for  the 
mechanical  pleasures  associated  with  that  window ; 
for  the  intricacies  and  peculiarities  were  more  than 
are  usually  attached  to  a  French  window.  It  was 
otherwise  allotted.  It  commanded  a  full  view,  too, 
of  the  channing  common,  where  all  the  sports  went 
on,  and  where  the  boys  of  the  district,  pursuing 
their  vmous  pastimes  with  much  cheerM  noise 
and  spirits,  inflamed  me — but  too  often  detained 
within,  as  punishment  for  idleness — to  the  verge 
of  frenzy.  Then  I  would  see  —  taking  a  furtive 
glance  askance  frx>m  the  Boman  history  —  that  the 
gentlemanly  Darbyshire  boys — "young  princes," 
Miss  Simpson  held  them  up  to  us,  tor  their  genteel 
deportment  —  were  playing  "  prisoners'  base,"  or, 
more  seductive  still,  flying  the  kite. 

The  advantages  which  residence  in  France  was 
supposed  to  oflTer  for  educational  purposes  were  not 
lost  sight  of.  All  masters  available  were  duly 
"  laid  on,"  as  it  were,  to  supplement  Miss  Simpson, 
whose  verj'  universal  range  of  accomplishments,  of 
course,  precluded  her  from  having  a  very  profound 
acquaintance  with  any  special  oranch.  I  think, 
however,  she  secretly  rather  resented  this  introduc- 
tion, though  there  was  an  indemnity  in  the  visits 
of  the  professors.  Their  variety  lent  a  piquancy 
to  the  day's  routine. 

When  the  young  ladies  received  their  lessons  she 
always  assisted,  iji  right  of  her  office.  The  French 
master's  name  was  M.  Bernard,  quite  a  picture 
semi-ecclesiastical, — with  a  white  neckcloth,  to 
which  starch  was  unknown,  swathed  about  his  neck 
on  the  hottest  days,  and  secured  firmly  by  a  hair 
brooch  set  round  with  imitation  diamonds.  I  am 
thus  particular  because  I  had  oflen  studied  him 
minutely.  He  had  a  long  blue  coat ;  his  head  was 
bald ;  he  had  that  amiable,  soft  way  of  talking,  and 
chirping  lur  of  general  assent  to  everything  that  we 
see  m  old  genUemen  on  the  French  bo^tls.  He 
arrived  every  second  day,  having  a  few  pupils 
on  the  Cdte,  showing  the  usual  signs  of  intense  heat. 

To  say  that  his  knowledge  of  English  was  merelpr 
imperfect  would  be  too  in&lgent  a  compliment,  it 
being  ven'  much  akin  to  the  bnguage  in  which  the 
British  sailor  converses  with  me  Chinese.  But, 
with  the  innate  gallantry  of  a  Frenchman,  he  was 
always  recognizing  "  Mees  Seemsong's  "  presence, 
—  was  she  not  a  sister,  too,  in  his  precession  ?  —  by 
politely  taking  her,  as  it  were,  into  the  lesson.  And 
a  favorite  formula  of  his  was,  after  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
which  he  carefully  brushed  off  the  starchless  neck- 
cloth with  the  back  of  his  little  finger,  "  Mais  pour 
ces  choses  Ik,  mon  enfant.  Mademoiselle  Seem- 
song,  vous  dira  tout  aprfes."  Miss  Simpson  always 
knew  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  much  as  the  na- 
tive Sepoys  pick  up  British  words  of  command,  and 
would  smile  and  nod  and  murmur,  "  Wee.  Je  fbry  t 
Now,  Mary,  attend  to  what  Moosier  Bernard  says." 
With  the  "  peUtes  dames,"  it  must  be  said,  he  got 
on  excellently.  There  was  that  laudable  emulation, 
which  seems  more  found  among  girls,  to  have  their 
"  themes  "  ready,  —  «  dict^es^'  he  called  them,  — 
besides  a  pride  which  I  think  was  unslbcountably 
wanting  in  myself  and  other  contempOTaries  of  my 
acauaintanoe.  We  only  ^ve  gnioging  measure, 
ana  any  device  was  greedily  seized  to  shirk  work. 
He  wonld  at  times  lose  temper,  and  make  me  a  long 
impasskmed,  chalenreuse  disooursey  as  if  he  were  in 
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a  pulpit  He  used  eestures  and  a  variety  of  tones, 
teUing  me  that  I  had  a  ^<  Idtharde  incro^able/'  and 
also  really  seemed  to  hint  that  Uie  certain  and  ulti- 
mate doom  in  store  for  me  was  an  ignominious  end, 

—  I  suppose  the  French  guillotine,  u  my  disgraceful 
career  terminated  in  his  country.  All  this  I  gathered 
from  his  manner  more  than  from  his  words,  though 
I  was  picking  up  French  in  an  astonishing  way, 
from  clandestmc  association  >vith  what  were  called 

'the  "  low  boys "  of  the  place.  Every  month  M. 
Bernard's  modest  stipend  was  pidd  him,  with  a  lit- 
Ue  solemnity'  and  circumstance  which  gratified  him 
not  a  little,  he  coming  in  uniform,  as  it  were,  —  his 
Sunday  coat,  a  genuinely  starched  tie,  and  ho  hair 
brooch, — the  absence  of  that  ornament  being, 
strange  to  say,  his  grandest  tenue.  Then  he  was 
received  in  the  drawing-room,  announced  by  the 
too  familiar  John  as  "  Meshew  Bernard,"  and  af- 
ter the  interpassaze  of  a  sealed  envelope,  cake  and 
English  "  snerri  were  introduced, — it  always 
made  him  cough  and  me  laugh,  —  the  whole  con- 
cluding with  my  being  abruptly  hurried  out  to  a 
cell.  He  used  sometimes  to  moralize  over  me  in  my 
own  presence,  first  blowing  his  nose,  and  then  look- 
ing fixedly  into  the  han£erchief  as  if  remarking 
tiiere  something  quite  unusual.  '*  A  ce  que  me 
parait,  madame,  cet  enfant  Ik  a  un  naturel  effrtnd 
au*il  faut  tenir  k  main  bride.  Mais  j'espfere  "  —  sip 
ttom  the  glass  of  sherri,  —  "que  le  bon  Dieu, — 
qu'enfin  les  pri^res  de  sa  bonne  m^re,"  &c.,  &c. 
Then  seeing  the  consternation  this  denunciation 
caused,  as  it  were  hinting  at  crimes  that  he  could 
not  disclose,  he  would  dutnge  his  note  altogether. 
<*Poahl  We  must  have  courage,  madame.  He 
has  a  brave  spirit.  We  shall  make  a  man  of  him  1 
As  for  the  good  boys,  I  would  not  give  thaifor  them. 
Fuer  borne  indoli^.  II  a  de  Tesprit,  mais  il  fisuit 
seulement  le  fiure  homer  1 " 

Now  I  see  Mr.  John  showing  in  another  gentle- 
man, the  professor  of  music,  oL  Belcour,  a  hand- 
some young  man  with  long  brown  hair,  which  he 
tossed  a  g^>d  deal.  To  him  Miss  Simpson's  man- 
ner was  quite  different,  being  curt  and  haughty  to 
the  last  degree,  as  though  she  suspected  him.  We 
could  not  understand  the  motive  of  this,  which  was 
indeed  only  a  frail  guard  for  her  unprotected  heart 
The  handsome  Belcour  had,  indeed,  subdued  it  to 
his  own.    Not  that  he  cared  for  that  cheap  victory, 

—  a  sovemess  indeed  1  fie  dreamed  of  the  great 
English  countess,  with  an  estate  in  the  rich  iaX 
England,  among  "  ces  gens  de  bierre  et  puddin." 
He  was  fiiU  of  sentiment,  and  made  his  dark  eyes 
roll  for  practice.  He  used  to  play  with  frantic  en- 
ergy, "  splashing  "  the  notes  about,  as  it  were,  with 
his  eyes  on  the  ceiling.  He  had  this  singularity, 
he  would  teach  nothing  but  his  own  music,  bring- 
ing "  them  little  wisps  o'  songs,"  as  Mr.  John  hap- 
pily described  them,  a  picture  of  a  moumfrd  young 
man  on  the  title,  following  a  flight  of  birds  with  an 
inexpressible  look  of  depression.  "  R^te  de  Bon- 
HBUR,"  it  was  called ;  and  I  remember  the  morn- 
ing that  he  brought  it,  presenting  it  with  an  infinite 
homage  and  melancholy  empressement  to  the  head 
of  the  house,  conveying  that  it  had  been  composed 
expressly  In  her  honor.  He  fancied,  I  thiiJc,  tliat 
the  vast^states  of  which  he  dreamed  were  some- 
where, for  there  was  an  air  of  substantial  comfort, 
not  to  say  lujrary,  —  wine  from  Eneland,  &c, — 
which  beguiled  faom.  Later  it  was  cuscovered  the 
B6ve  de  Bonheur  had  been  presented,  with  a  sim- 
ilar declaration  of  its  production,  to  several  ladies 


during  the  last  three  or  four  years.  He  was  too  ro- 
mantic for  the  humble  sphere  he  moved  in ;  actual 
instruction  formed  a  very  small  portion  of  his  school 
of  teaching,  the  main  principle  of  which  was  to 
ramble  in  a  dreamy  way  over  the  chords,  to  play 
and  sing  "  little  things  of  his  own."  When  at  last 
he  was  firmly  remonstrated  with  upon  this  unprofit- 
able system,  he  answered  haughtily  that,  "as  it 
seemed  to  him,  there  was  a  disposition  to  find  fault  ?  "' 
"  Well,  scarcely  that  — "  "  Yes,  yes,  there  was. 
Let  it  end,  then ;  it  was  a  mere  slavery.  He  could 
not  teach  these  children ;  they  had  no  esprit,  no 
emotion,  —  point  d'&me  I " 

This  unwarrantable  attack  produced  auite  a  new 
tone,  and  a  quiet  dismissal ;  on  which  M.  Belcour 
quite  lost  his  temper,  behaved  like  an  enraged  one, 
held  out  a  wrist  tnat  quivered  as  he  proclaimed  that 
he  had  been  treated  "  brutally,"  and  quite  uncon- 
sciously revealed  a  not  too-wldte  shirt,  with  very 
saw-like  edges.  He  withdrew  forever,  but  the  next 
day  sent  in  a  charee  for  two  francs,  fifty  cents,  for  a 
piece  of  music,  which  was  duly  sent  to  him.  Later 
a  mysterious  story  reached  the  house,  —  brought,  I 
believe,  by  M  Bernard,  —  and  which,  from  the  se- 
crecy and  awful  looks,  we  concluded  was  nothing 
less  than  Housebreaking,  or  a  great  case  of  Arson ; 
but  I  believe  the  real  truth  was,  that  the  music-pub- 
lisher's wife,  —  ahem  I  —  "  ce  panvre  Schneider !  " 
said  M  Bernard,  —  which  must  have  referred  to  an 
elopement  of  some  description. 

M.  Belcour's  successor  was  quite  a  different  sort 
of  man,  a  half  German,  Weimar  by  name,  stout, 
red-faced,  yellow-haired,  and  lame.  He  always 
seemed  to  be  firagrant  of  cherry-brandy ;  not  that  I 
had  made  acquaintance  yet  with  tliat  agreeable 
liquor,  but  it  seemed  to  have  an  air  of  familiarity, 
m  sometimes  indirectly  apologized  for  introducinff 
that  aroma,  laying  it  on  *'the  heat  of  the  day. 
He  was  a  great  professor,  in  heavy  practice,  and 
had  the  duty  of  teaching  three  times  a  week,  at 
contract  price,  the  young  ladies  of  a  convent  close 
by.  This  simple  fact  accounted  for  the  almost  ma^ 
lignant  hostility  of  Belcour,  whom  the  thought  of 
the  various  young  English  heiresses  there  pursuing 
their  education,  inflamed  to  madness.  M.  Weimar 
was  a  true  anchorite,  and  cared  only  for  his  piano, 
after,  of  course,  his  well-known  Harmonies  IVi^ 
tiques,  a  vast  work,  of  which  he  had  done  only  the 
first  number,  and  in  which  he  intended  to  give 
specimens  of  modulations  from  every  known  xey 
into  every  other.  This,  on  the  doctrine  of  permu- 
tation, involved  a  vast  amount  of  paper  and  notes, 
and  he  had  only  ventured  on  what  he  called  "  mon 
premier  cahier."  I  confess  I  was  delighted  with 
this  specimen  of  harmony ;  for  there  was  in  my 
abandoned  nature  this  redeeming  point,  an  intense 
love  of  muric,  and  of  harmonies  and  modulations. 
Here  was  a  new  realm ;  and  while  he  showed,  with 
skilfril  touch,  how  to  pass  finom  the  key  of  A  minor 
into  C,  by  some  skilful  but  exquisite  transitions,  I 
would  steal  up  and  listen,  rapt.  (We  had  subscribed 
for  two  ^ies  of  the  work,  and  I  am  looking  at  them 
now.)  fie  had  never  noticed  me,  as  bemg  quite 
out  of  his  world,  as  it  might  be  a  stringless  and 
bridgeless  violin ;  but  one  day  when  he  came,  as 
usuid  very  warm,  and  found  me,  all  unconscious, 
sitting  at  the  piano,  with  his  Hannonies  Pratiques 
open  before  me,  and  striving  desperately  to  work 
firam  A  minor  into  C,  he  entered  sofUy,  and,  it  may 
be,  recognizing  a  blending  chord,  called  out,  <*  U 
sharp,  boy ! "  He  thrust  one  large  hand  over  mine, 
and  crashed  down  the  right  notes.     **  What  do  you 
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know?"  he  said;  "have  you  learned?  Surely 
that  Simpson  —  " 

"No,-  I  said;  «  but,  O  sir,  this  is  so  beautiful  I " 

After  that,  though  he  did  not  like  strangers  in 
the  room,  he  would  often  say,  — 

"Let  him  stay." 

I  see  him  now,  sitting  at  one  side,  —  the  juvenile 
player  he  was  instructing  with  her  &ce  anxiously 
put  close  to  the  music,  the  small  hands  jerking 
spasmodically,  grasshopperlike,  —  his  round  fig- 
ure, in  a  snufiT-brown  coat  (and  some  cheap  Order 
too^,  stooped  inwards,  while  his  pencil  pomted  la- 
boriously, and  head  emphasizea  his  movements. 
Of  a  sudden  he  had  unconsciouslyjpushed  himself 
into  the  place,  and  had  played  it  off  in  a  bold,  rat- 
tling style.  With  Miss  Simpson  he  was  not  at  all 
popular,  for  to  her  he  was  blunt  and  gruff  in  his 
manner,  being  sure,  if  any  one  came  in  with  a  mes- 
sage to  her,  to  turn  round  and  call  out  sharply, 
"  Do  keep  silence,  please  1  How  can  I  teach  if  Uiat 
is  tojK)  on  ?  " 

"  Really  so  ungentlemanlike  in  his  tone,"  Miss 
Simpson  would  protest.  "  I  don't  know  where  he 
can  nave  been  brought  up." 

This  feeling,  too,  was  owin?  to  another  reason ; 
for  at  an  early  period  of  his  tmtion  he  had  said  des- 
potically, "  Teli  me  who  is  to  look  after  these  chil- 
dren and  see  that  they  practise  all  that  I  shall  drill 
them  in  ?  " 

"  O,  Miss  Simpson,  of  course,  —  she  plays  ver)* 
nicelyherself." 

"  What  does  she  play  ?  Then  here,  made- 
moiselle, sit  down,  —  let  us  have  your  cheval  de 
bataille,  please." 

Miss  Simpson  shrank  away.  She  had  a  horse  of 
battle,  Through  the  Wood,  a  popular  air  of  her  day, 
much  sung  at  Exeter,  her  natal  town,  and  arranged 
with  variations,  —  rfx,  I  believe,  —  by  die  in- 
genious Hertz.    "  O,  really,  sir  I  "  she  began. 

"  Just  as  jrou  please,"  he  said,  turning  away ;  "  it 
was  for  the  interest  of  the  pupils  I  asked." 

Scandalized  authority  had  now  to  intervene: 
"Miss  Simpson,  I  must  request  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  let  M.  Weimar  hear  you." 

She  went  to  the  instrument.  It  was  a  fine  piece, 
no  doubt^  —  Introduction  Maestoso,  with  sixteen 
pages  to  follow.  She  had  barely  struck  the  first 
two  solemn  chords,  and  had  launched  into  the  little 
sallopade  up  the  piano,  which  always  follows,  when 
he  quietlv  turned  away :  — 

"That  will  do,"  he  said.  «  Thank  you,  —  quite 
enough.  I  see  ncrfectly.  So  you  waste  your  time 
on  that  stuff?  Now  if  I  teach  mademoiselle,  and 
am  to  make  a  player  of  her,  I  must  lay  down  this 
fixed  rule :  that  no  one  interferes  or  touches  the 
piano  when  I  am  absent,  by  way  of  example.  Does 
madame  agree  ?  "  Of  course  madame  had  to  agree, 
iinpre!tt«d  ¥rith  this  sort  of  Abcmethy  plsdnness. 
"  After  aU,  you  know  he  had  the  interests  of 
the  child  at  stake."    Miss  Simpson  never  forgave. 

So  he  came  and  labored,  often  staying  three 
quavters  beyond  his  stipulated  hour,  laboring,  grind- 
injr,  scoldinjr,  at  tunes  with  a  severity  that  l)rought 
tears  to  eyes  ;  forcing  th6se  small  nnfjers  through 
the  heavy  loam  of  the  great  John  Field's  Concerto 
in  B,  stiU  surlv,  still  reeking  of  the  cherry  brandy, 
until  at  last  Ke  had  performed  his  promise,  and 
made  a  player  of  his  pupil.  He  must  be  long  since 
gatherea  into  the  Havre  earth,  for  he  was  then  eld- 
erly ;  and  I  dare  say  it  troubled  his  last  moments 
to  think  he  had  not  got  beyond  the  opening  num- 
ber of  his  grand  work,  the  Harmonies  Pratiques. 


U.  —  THE  FIGHT. 

Besides  our  English  juvenile  colony,  there  was 
another  class  who  frequented  the  common  to  pur- 
sue their  pastimes.  These  were  the  usual  tyne  of 
blue-fix>cked,  pale-fiiced  French  lads,  who  maae  an 
immense  deal  of  noise  and  chattered  as  they  nttr- 
sued  their  rather  feminine  amusements.  The  feel- 
ing between  the  nations  was  anything  but  cordial, 
and  we  deeply  resented  their  coming  on  the  same 
around  with  us  at  all.  This  was  a  little  unreasona- 
ble, as  their  title  to  their  own  soil  might  —  on  the 
construction  of  the  law  of  nations  —  be  considered 
higher  thap  ours.  We  noticed  that  they  kissed 
each  other  when  they  met,  —  a  proceeding  received 
with  shouts  of  derisive  laughter  from  our  side.  If 
one  of  them  was  touched  by  the  stroke  of  a  ball,  or 
fell  down  and  scraped  himself,  or  if,  as  Tom  put  it, 
"  you  held  up  your  little  finger,"  he  forthwith  be- 
gan to  cry.  Tom  himself  protested,  and  there  was 
no  reason  to  doubt  him,  that  when  on  one  occasion 
he  had  slapped  the  face  of  one  who  had  been  im- 
pertinent, the  creature  had  spat,  — yes,  spat,  and 
jabbered  at  him  like  a  moxikey.  Indeed,  Tom's 
contempt  for  them  knew  no  bounds.  He  despised 
the  French,  he  said  ;  "  We  licked  them  at  Water- 
loo, and  if  Uiey  have  the  courage,  sir,  to  give  us  the 
chance  a^un,  we  '11  lick  'em  once  more." 

Once,  M.  Bernard  was  coming  along  across  the 
common,  reading,  and  passed  by  just  as  Tom  was 
in  the  middle  of  some  such  declaration,  "  I  hate  the 
French  I  "  M.  Bernard  stopped  and  accosted  me, 
making  me  color,  for  I  knew  there  was  a  loss  of 
caste  in  thus  having  a  "  French  fellow  "  over  me. 

"  Well,  my  little  friend,"  he  said,  "  I  will  expect 
you  by  and  by.     Grood  morning,  Mr.  Bootlair  I  " 

"  O,  good  momuig,"  said  Tom,  carelessly. 

"  So  you  dislike  the  French?  " 

"  Well,  since  you  put  the  question  to  me,"  said 
Tom,  promptly,  "  I  really  do. 

"  And  yet,  is  not  that  unreasonable  ?  "  said  the 
teacher,  gravely.  "  Your  father,  I  know,  docs  not. 
Do  they  not  give  you  shelter  and  i^lum  —  " 

"  Which  we  pay  for,"  said  Tom,  scornfully. 
"  Much  obliged  to  'em." 

"  Which  you  pay  for,"  repeated  M.  Bernard, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  him,  —  "  which  you  pay  for, 
as  you  say"  There  was  a  delicate  sarcasm  m  his 
tone  quite  unintelligible  to  us.  "  Your  father  finds 
every  one  here  good-natured,  indulgent,  patient. 
He  aoes  not  complain  of  them ;  I  wifl  expect  you, 
myyoung  friend,  in  five  minutes." 

l^m  did  not  answer  till  he  had  gone,  and  then 
did  so  with  infinite  heat  and  impetuosity. 

"  A  mean,  glib,  beggarly  pedagogue  I  What 
right  harf  he  to  speak  to  me  at  all  ?  Who  wants 
anything  of  Aim  f  I  'd  thrash  him  and  fifty  like  him 
one  after  the  other  1 " 

This  was  Tom's  invariable  test  of  merit ;  any 
one  that  he  could  thrash,  or  proclaimed  he  would 
thrash,  being  a  poor,  mean,  unworthy  impostor.  I 
merely  mention  this  incident  to  show  that  the  tone 
of  the  public  mind  was  not  by  any  means  a  healthy 
one.  On  our  side,  we  had  really  come  to  believe 
that  we  did  do  these  "beggarly"  Frenchmen — 
and  observe  Ae  exquisite  propriety  of  this  word 
"  beggarly,"  as  commg  from  some  of  our  communi- 
ty, wliom  it  certainly  fitted  far  more  appropriately 
—  a  great  honor  by  dwelling  in  their  un-Englisk 
land,  and  by  putting  up  with  their  eccentric  and,  to 
us,  unsuitable  ways  and  habits.  This  wae  Tom 
Butler's  favorite  theme.   To  use  his  own  phrase, "  he 
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never  let  a  point  go  " ;  and  even  as  he  passed  a 
French  youtn,  his  head  in  the  air,  his  long  arras 
swinging,  his  fair  face  thrown  back,  there  was  this 
contemptuous  air  of  challenge,  and  a  smile  of 
amusement,  as  it  were,  at  something  exquisitely 
ludicrous  in  the  very  existence  —  apart  from  dress 
and  bearing  —  of  a  French  boy. 

"  God  bless  us !  "  he  would  say,  addressing  us 
oratorically,  his  back  against  the  white  wooden  rail 
which  ttLTk  round  the  common.  "  What  are  they 
like  at  all?  Half  babies,  half  girls?  Gu-Isl  Why, 
one  of  our  dear  English  girls  at  home  would  have 
more  spirit  in  her  little  finger  than  all  this  canaille 
put  together.  She  would  n't  exactly  cry  if  you 
neld  up  your  little  finder  I  " 

On  what  Tom  founded  this  favorite  image  of  his 
where  he  had  so  held  up  his  little  finger,  and  who  had 
cried  at  that  exhibition,  we  were  never  told.  But 
we  firmly  believed  that  some  such  incident  had 
taken  place. 

Now  a  word  or  two  about  the  "  rabble."  Stretch- 
ing to  the  back  of  our  villas  was  a  level  country  or 
table-land  a  good  deal  covered  with  orchards,  and 
behind  the  orchards  a  very  slender  village,  a  dozen 
cottages  or  so.  The  inhabitants,  of  course,  depend- 
ed on  the  sale  or  manufacture  of  what  Tom  con- 
temptuously styled  "  their  eternal  apples,"  either 
in  tne  shape  of  cider,  or,  as  the  same  authority  ex- 
plained to  us,  that  "  filthy  mess  of  squash,"  we  saw 
in  open  tubs  at  shop  doors  under  tne  nets  full  of 
peg-tops.  The  boys  who  were  our  enemies  were 
the  boys  of  this  little  community.  One  or  two  of 
their  sires  were  Huguenots,  and  I  recall  our  Mr. 
John  standing  in  easy  conversation  with  a  grim 
covenantei>looking  figure  who  was  at  the  door  of 
his  cottage.  Mr.  John  seemed  to  look  on  it  as  a 
sort,  of  lusuB,  and  often  told  the  anecdote.  It  was 
a  Sunday.  He  was  lying  against  the  door,  resting 
himself,  with  the  pipe  in  his  mouth.  "  Vous  ally 
Legleeze,"  says  I.  "  No,  no,"  says  he,  taking  the 
pipe  out ;  "  moa  Protestong."  "  Well,  well,"  says 
I,  "  after  that  —  "  "  Wee  wee,"  says  he,  "  moa  Pro- 
testong 1 " 

The  boys  of  this  district  cherished  the  same  feel- 
ings to  us  that  we  did  to  them.  Of  a  Sunday  was 
our  opportimity,  when  their  parents  were  away  at 
the  church,  or  some  little  fair,  or  junketing.  Then  we 
would  repair,  a  small  band  of  irregulars,  cautiously 
and  secretly,  one  bj^  one,  some  of  us  creeping  along 
on  our  stomachs  in  imitation  of  what  we  had  heard 
was  real  "skirmishing  practice."  Then  the  fun 
began,  and  nothing  more  exciting  could  be  con- 
ceived,—  the  shooting,  the  hitting,  the  "cutting 
out,"  even  the  roar  of  agony,  —  as  a  hard  apple 
launched  from  Tom's  unerring  hand,  landed  on  a 
French  cheekbone,  and  was  cloven  into  fragments. 
So  the  exciting  sport  went  on,  we,  of  course,  having 
the  best  of  it,  and  gradually  driving  the  enemy  out 
of  cover  and  out  of  reach  of  ammunition.  As  we 
advanced,  pouring  in  our  shot  like  hail,  they  were 
pressed  back  into  the  cover,  and  fairly  fled,  while 
we  showed  ourselves  and  shouted.  We  had  at 
least  two  such  victories,  but  on  the  third  occasion 
something  occurred  which  led  to  a  change  of  for- 
tune. 

There  was  a  cooper  who  made  casks  for  the 
apples,  and  this  cooper  had  a  tall  son,  a  head,  at 
least,  over  Tom,  and  whose  name  was  LesJi.  From 
this  circumstance,  I  suspect,  he  was  connected  with 
the  old  **  moa  Protestong  *  of  our  Mr.  John,  or  was 
perhaps  the  actual  sod  of  the  grim  Huguenot.  This 
I  never  learned.    Hiis  Leah,  the  son,  had  only  re- 


turned home  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  and  was 
new  to  the  parish.  During  the  heat  of  the  conflict 
a  young  recruit  had  been  struck  down  by  a  large 
baking  apple.  He  ran  crying  into  a  house,  whence 
he  emerged  in  a  few  moments  with  Leah.  We 
were  a  little  surprised  at  this  reinforcement,  —  his 
size,  apparent  strength,  indifference.  In  a  moment 
he  was  at  work,  sending  his  missiles  with  a  short, 
quick,  and  steady  fire,  that  upset  all  out  calcula- 
tions. He  advanced,  too,  instead  of  keeping  under 
shelter.  It  must  be  owned  that  we  were  thrown 
into  confusion,  but  it  was  all  from  the  surprise. 
Some  said  it  was  a  man.  At  the  same  time  the 
fathers  of  the  village,  with  the  old  Huguenot 
himself,  began  to  make  their  appearance.  It  was 
time  to  retire.  As  one  of  us  remarked,  "  We  had 
done  all  we  had  wanted."  As  we  drew  off",  Leah 
made  a  low  gesture  of  contempt  and  defiance,  such 
as  an  Indian  would  do  in  derision  of  his  foes.  He 
then  walked  into  his  hut,  to  renew  the  sleep  which, 
I  suppose,  we  had  interrupted. 

Tom  was  quite  excited  about  this.  "  That 's  my 
man,"  he  said.  "Wait  for  another  Sunday,  my 
buttercups,  and  you  shall  see."  That  other  Sunday 
came,  but  Leah  did  not  appear.  Meanwhile  another 
event  took  place,  which  contributed  a  good  deal  to 
the  catastrophe. 

Down  below  in  the  town  there  was  to  be  a  littie 
festival,  or  gala,  associated  with  I  know  not  what, 
but  among  other  pastimes  it  was  determined  there 
should  be  a  regatta.  Les  yachtsmen  were  all 
invited,  and  did  not  come,  but  some  English  sailors 
firom  the  Southampton  steamer  had  entered  for  the 
rowing  races.  International  courtesies,  or  contests, 
were  wen  not  at  all  in  fashion ;  there  was  no  en- 
tente cordiale,  or  steady,  jog-trot  alliance,  which 
now  exists.  The  tiling  was  quite  a  novelty,  and 
caused  a  sensation.  Frenchmen's  eyes  flashed  fire 
as  they  talked  of  it,  but  they  were  uneasy,  lliere 
would  be  something  unfair,  mey  were  certain.  No 
one  laughed  so  loud  as  Tom.  "  They  row  1 "  he 
said,  "  3ie  poor  weak  fools  1  why,  one  of  our  tars 
would  beat  them  with  his  lefl  hand  tied  behind  his 
back  1 " 

Without  going  so  far  as  this,  there  was  a  certain 
impression  in  the  colony  on  the  hill  that  victory 
would  be  with  our  countrymen ;  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  stru^le  the  Cdte  was  crowded  with 
people  having  olS  glasses  and  telescopes,  and  all 
eagerly  looking  down  to  the  blue  sea  below  Hon- 
fleur.  The  blouses  gathered  behind,  gesticulating 
and  chattering,  their  eyes  darting  fire  and  hostility 
at  the  English.  Tom  was  in  a  real  excitement,  his 
Other's  old  spyglass  under  his  arm,  and  striding 
about  as  if  he  were  captain  of  a  ship. 

The  race  was  duly  rowed.  We  could  see  the 
four  boats  —  four  faint  dots  —  fer  below  on  the 
blue  sea,  a  Paris  dot,  a  Rouen  one,  a  Ha^Te  dot, 
and  an  English  one,  —  the  glorious  scarlet ! 

"  Six  as  fine  of  our  tars,  air,"  said  Tom,  the  glass 
to  his  eye,  "  with  their  iron  muscles,  as  ever  you 
saw!" 

Three  minutes  did  the  work.  One  boat  gradually 
drawing  yards,-  then  furlongs,  ahead.  ■  At  the  end 
of  the  boat  was  a  littie  faint  patch  of  red.  Tom 
actually  threw  his  spyglass  into  the  air. 

"  Old  England  forever,  boys !  Give  'em  a  British 
cheer,  lads  I    I  knew  we  'd  hck  'em  I " 

And  we  all  raised  a  shout,  and  from  the  windows 
of  the  English  villas,  where  the  ladies  were,  fluttered 
white  pocket-handkerchiefs.  The  looks  of  the 
Frenchmen  were  black  as  night 
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Mr.  John,  who  rwjnly  missed  anything  ^sport- 
ing," had  gone  down  into  the  town  to  ^ee  the  race 
as  a  gentlemanly  spectator.  Of  course  he  got  into 
ihfb  hest  phice  on  hoard  an  £nglish  steamer,  harii^ 
made  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  steward. 
He  hnniffht  hock  strange  stones  of  the  excitement. 

"Wel^  well,  well!  modyeel  modjee!"  (A 
shape  in  his  dialect  fer  "^Mon  Dieu!")  '^O  Uie 
creatures!  It  was  skyandaloas  how  thej  were 
treated ;  the  hnstHn',  an^  then  the  heatin',  and  then 
the  crowd,  —  fort^'-fire  thousand  people,  no  less, 
roazid  the  creatures.  O,  it  was  shcxrking  t  A  reg- 
idar  E-mutel'* 

This  we  did  not  understand  for  a  long  time, 
for  it  was  a  new  word,  and  he  if  as  pleased  with  it, 
and  repeated  it  with  great  satLdaction,  ^  th'  mute.'' 
More  careful  consideration  helped  us  to  his  mean- 
ing ;  ret  it  ifas  too  gentle  a  name,  for  Tom  Butler 
h£l  iiie  whole  particulars,  which  he  relates  to  us 
in  hoxing  language.  The  cowardly  French  had 
made  a  hrutal  attack  on  our  braTe'tars,  and  had 
beaten  them,  —  a  great  mob.  The  "  brave  tars  " 
had  put  their  hacks  against  a  wall,  and  had  thrashed 
and  smashed  right  and  left,  knocking  oyer  the  cow- 
ardly i^neaks,  and  pounding  and  mamiing  them  on 
good  old  English  principled 

"  But  they  were  too  many  for  them,"  went  on 
Tom,  in  a  glowing  indignation.  *'  An  Englishman 
is  a  match  for  half  a  dozen  Frenchmen  easy ;  bat 
not  fcHT  a  thousand.  And  only  faney  the  scoundrels, 
—  they  draw  their  penknives,  andeet  bdiind  the 
brave  fellows,  and  stab  them  in  the  iMick.  That  *s 
manly,  —  that 's  iMrare !,    Ain't  it  ?  " 

Tom  made  many  harangues  that  day  to  various 
audiences,  and  within  hearing,  whenever  he  could 
manage  it,  of  various  natives  of  the  country,  —  a 
Freacn  gentleman  or  two,  who  only  smiled  and 
passed  on.  Once  the  great  Leah  went  by,  fiercely 
gesdculatiag,  stooping  down  to  his  Mend,  and  de- 
scribing with  infinite  animation.  He  had  been 
down  to  see  the  contesty  and  was  clearly  enjoying 
the  retribution  that  had  overtaken  the  \'iie  English. 
Tom  raided  his  voice,  threw  more  scorn  in,  and 
said  vi-rv  proudly,  and  with  insufierable  offenaive- 
ness,  "W'e  shall  nave  to  give  'em  Waterloo  over 
again  I  " 

It  was  like  galvanism.  The  two  French  youths 
twitched  and  started,  their  eyes  became  bloodshot ; 
they  turned  back,  and  Tom,  scenting  battle,  repeated 
his  phrase,  with  the  talismanic  word.  Leah  came 
striuing  up,  his  eyes  bloodshot,  his  arms  going,  his 
blouse  actually  trembling.  There  was,  indeed, 
something  going  to  happen,  and  we  all  held  our 
breath.  Tom  waited  for  him,  his  lips  cniiing,  his 
breath  getting  a  little  short,  his  finders  imconscious- 
ly  clincned  into  appropriate  fighSng .  shape.  The 
two  Frenchmen  came  on,  and  at  once  poinred  out  a 
volley  of  ferocious  vituperation  utterly  unintelligi- 
ble, Leah  swaying  his  aruL'*,  putting  ms  chest  close 
tq  Tom's,  and  his  mouth  close  to  Tom's,  — ( **  Any- 
thing like  his  rank  garlic  breath  yon  never  t  "  said 
Tona^,  —  and  chattering  ail  the  time ;  his  head  over 
Tom  s,  who  remained  quite  calm,  never  stirred  or 
retreated  an  inch.  **  But  I  was  ready  fiw  him  all 
the  time,  and  at  the  first  motion  would  have  had 
my  fist  smash  on  his  fece."  At  tliat  moment  one  of 
the  gensdarmCs,  whom  I  have  never  seen  since  those 
days,  save  in  Bobert  Macaare,  where  I  feel  kindly 
to  them,  like  old  firiends  of  childhood,  came  loung- 
ing leisurely  down.  He  was  the  one  peace  officer  of 
the  district,  and  was  really  as  rei^endeBt  as  white 
and  yellbw  braid  could  make  him.  This  official  had 


reasons  for  being  specially  wary  on  this  oecanon, 
and  came  down  to  us,  on  which  the  crowd  dispersed 
and  Mr.  Leah  *'  drew  off,"  talking  very  lovd,  and 
banging  down  his  arm,  and  addressing  an  imagi- 
nary audience. 

^^'l  thought  he  meant  nothing,"  s^  Tom,  '<all 
wind  and  froth :  just  like  'em  all  round.  He  's 
double  my  wei^t,"  added  Tom,  addressing  a  real 
andience  in  his  impetuosity,  *^  and  a  head  over  me ; 
hut  I  am  to  be  found  anywhere,  at  any  time.  And 
that  Jack4n-the-box  "  —  so  he  contemptuously 
alluded  to  the  gendarme  —  '*  can  tell  him  he  knows 
me."  Wondernd  creature,  Tom ;  so  much  at  home 
in  the  world,  brave,  gallant,  insolent  perhaps,  but 
certainly  wonderfhl.  ^  I  tell  yon  what,"  went  on 
Tom,  hastily,  "  we  11  do  something  to  take  down 
the  conceit  of  these  firog^eaters.  Let  us  show  them 
what  we  are  made  of,  and  that  we  are  not  ashamed 
of  our  countrj .  We  '11  have  a  procession,  boys,  and 
hoist  the  British  flag,  in  honor  c^  the  day." 

At  the  time  we  thought  this  was  merely  fine  and 
figurative  language,  like  the  "^  nailing  to  the  mast," 
which  so  often  followed,  —  an  operation  even  then 
familiar  to  us.  A  British  fiag  could  not  be  had 
nearer  than  the  Southampton  packet.  But  we  did 
not  know  what  Tom,  as  he  himself  assured  ns,  could 
do  *^  when  he  was  excited."  We  were  delighted  at 
something  coming,  something  to  look  fbrward  to,  and 
waited  anxiously  for  the  hoar  appointed. 

It  was  one  of  the  fine  smnmer  evenings,  —  cheap 
here  from  their  very  plenty,  —  soft  ami  fragrant, 
with  the  light  lasting  till  past  ten  o'clock,  and  no 
cloudy  nigm.  At  nine  the  common  re-echoed  with 
the  cheerrol  notes  of  talk  and  laughter ;  and  aloo^ 
the  roadside  down  to  the  right,  where  the  hi^ 
road  joined,  and  the  trees  set  in  and  made  an  ave- 
nue, and  the  lamps  hung  acro^^s  firon  a  string,  vari- 
ous of  the  natives  sauntered  by,  taOuag  over  the 
day.  There  was  a  pleasant  InQ  abroad.  Suddenly 
Tom  appeared  among  us,  emerging  firom  the  prh^on- 
like  gate  hurriedly. 

"  Another  row  with  the  governor,"  he  said,  "hot 
I  would  nt  fail.  Here  wo  are,"  uid  to  our  wonder- 
ing eyes  produced  what  seemed  a  little  counterfeited 
union-jack  t  ^  I  got  Yictorine  to  make  it,  and  gave 
her  instructions  myself.  Bless  yout  I  know  tlie 
c<^ors  by  heart.    Now,  boys,  &I1  in,  I  say." 

Clearly  some  great  **  fun  "  was  coming,  and  we 
did  as  we  were  bid,  and  fell  in.  We  started  in  a 
s(Hi  of  procession,  marshalled  by  Tom.  He  walked 
at  the  head.  A  few  loungers  stopped  to  look,  and 
wondered,  I  suppose.  But  when  the  gl<»ious  **  Jack  " 
was  unfurled,  carried  by  Tom  in  person,  they  under- 
stood perfectly.  "  There,"  he  said,  "  there  could 
be  no  mistake."  At  fixed  points  we  were  ordered 
to  halt  and  cheer,  which  we  did  with  a  wilL  A 
few  squibs,  purchased  at  a  sou  a  piece  fi>r  the  occa- 
sion, gave  quite  the  air  of  tk/h^te-Joie,  Naturally 
this  excitea  attention.  Suddenly  a  little  English 
lad  calls  out,  — 

"  But  I  say,  Tom,  the  orchard  fellows  are  com- 
ing 1 "  And,  looking  in  diat  direction,  we  saw  about 
a  dozen  of  the  blouses  nmning  out  firom  the  spfpl^ 
trees. 

«  Halt  I "  cried  Tom.    "  Steady,  lads  I " 

We  drew  up  in  a  line.  We  assumed  by  instinct 
that  their  errand  must  be  hostile.  Were  they  not 
our  natural  enemies  ?  And,  as  diey  came  on,  an- 
other called  out,  "  And,  Tom,  I  say,  there 's  that 
Leah  I" 

Tom  looked  out  curiously,  shading  his  eyes,  and 
said,  « I  knew  when  they  saw  the  Jack —  "    He 
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waa  not  &t  all  familiar  with  the  sacnd  volume^  or 
he  would  have  said  that  the  Lord  had  deliveivd  the 
Frencliman  into  his  hand?.  A&  it  was,  I  recollect 
souie  exprefision  anEwerinrr  to  tlii^  eetitimeut  cuTne 
into  hlfi  face* 

Tliia  "  fellows  "  came  on,  gcBticulatinjr  and  chat- 
ttxiDjT,  Tom  at  once  stt^pping  in  front  and  waving 
hii^  na^  to  Lhem  in  chcL-rful  encouragement  It 
really  Had  the  efTect  of  ^-arlet  on  a  bull,  and  Le»h 
,  —  foaruin^  at  the  mouth  liku  finch  a  steer,  sput 
teria^  a^'ul  coo^nants,  ia  whieh  the  sound  of 
"  s'cray  I "  and  **  tz  T'  were  con^jjicuous  —  strode 
up  close,  and  made  a  gnsisn  at  our  ensign. 

Tom  gpoke  French  well,  put  hia  hand  on  Mr. 
Leah'g  chest,  and  ^aid  Bliarplv,  **■  Stand  back  I  Que 
voules-vous  I " 

The  answer  was  unintellinriblc.  But  in  a  mo- 
ment we  heard  him  ^jxtaking  very  fast  and  fiercely, 
and  Tom  aiiawered  ver\'  lightly  and  jslowly,  — 

^'  With  all  my  heart  I  Make  a  rmg,  boys.  I  am 
going  to  thrash  Uils  ieUow/* 

In  a  moment  the  ring  was  made,  the  blue  a  on  one 
»i<lej  the  blackis*  on  the  other  ;  the  "  gentlemen  '*  one 
way,  the  plebtdans  the  other-  Tom  would  not  take 
ofl'  lii:?  eoat,  though  invited  to  do  e?o.  Ho  mi-rely 
buttoned  it  tight.  The  Frenchman  threw  off  his 
blouae,  and  appeared  in  his  waistcoat  He  had  a 
broad  chesty  a  strong  ^rm,  and  the  u^ial  tendency 
of  most  j'oang  Frenchmen  to  fulnesis  below,  Tom's 
was  a  narrow,  wiry  chei^t,  slight  aj'me^i,  a  slighter 
throaty  and  a  palo,  delicate  face.  He  was  a  little 
oversown,  and  eurve^^ed  his  opponent  amiling. 

Many  years  later,  seeing  a  piece  called  the  Float- 
in«;  Beacon,  in  which  a  combat  takes  place  on  the 
deck  of  a  vei^el  between  the  atrocious  captain  of 
the  crafl  and  a  guile les^s  pa^seuj^^eTT  ^  the  way  in 
which  the  abandoned  captain  prepared  lumscll^  for 
the  combat^  hia  tstart^*,  hlu  drawing  back,  his  ad- 
vance on  one  le^,  liis  ^aunt  spasm js  of  preparations, 
—  all  Bulges  ted  sometJiing  familiar.  It  soon  took  the 
shape  oi  Mr.  Leaht  who  tried  Ids  wrists,  had  them 
tried  by  others,  whispered  hia  firiend^,  and  was 
whispered  by  them.  We  did  not  know  till  later 
tJiat  Mr.  Leii  was  a  man  of  reputation  in  ft  boxe* 
Tom  remained  quite  quiet,  smilmg^,  while  these 
preparatioDs  were  being  made. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  way  that  Frenehman 
came  oti*  It  fltruek  us  with  something:  ^^  li^e  hor- 
ror a**  with  astonishmeuL  For,  advancing  as  if  on 
the  orainan^  system,  he  suddenly  dropped  his  head, 
and,  with  hLs  bullet-like  os  frontis,  drove  straight 
at  Tom*3  middle.  The  shock  was  tremendous,  and 
it  sent  the  blood  up  into  Tom's  pale  face*  Then 
the  at  niggle  be»^an.  Tlie  savage,  stronsj  arm^  were 
wound  ti^rlitly  round  TomV  slender  limbsr,  Leah 
striving  to  heave  him  off  lus  legs  and  go  with  him 
to  the  groundi  where,  tin  we  all  kn^Wj  he  would  bitej 
and  kick,  and  stamp  at  his  fallen  toe,  - —  all  fair  in 
the  French  mode  of  fightiag.  Such,  at  lea^t,  was 
our  belief.  But  Tom,  tliough  t^iken  by  fiurpri&e, 
contrived  a  clever  trip,  —  he  was  from  Cumberland, 
^and,  while  the  native  wa.s  thus  un.«upported, 
^ve  him  a  desperate  heave  over  to  one  side,  and 
shook  himself  free.  Tlio  savage  looked  wildly  and 
Uiirsting  for  blood,  aa  we  thought,  and  a  little 
Acared. 

"  Now,  boyp,  see  how  1 11  match  him  this  time 
md  his  wild  Indian  tricks  I  " 

Tom  waited,  still  with  the  old  contemptuous 
inUet  floiuething  out  of  breEith,  something  flnaluid, 
lutwirh  hi;*  woman-like  fists  in  a  new  and  suspi- 
iious  attitude;  the  other,  very  redj  and  breatlung 


hard  frtim  hh  incipient  corpidence,  was  crouched 
down  like  a  tiger  about  to  i^pring.  He  came  on  a^ 
he  had  dune  before ;  hnt  Tom  received  the  bullet- 
head  in  the  p^t  he  had  received  it  Ix'fore,  and  hav- 
ing got  it  there,  we  saw  with  delight  the  splendid 
reception  it  met  wit!i.  He  had  the  round,  enars<j 
head,  and  a  i^bower  of  bio  wis  rained  on  it  —rained 
on  tJie  ear,  on  the  cheekbones  —  iour  timea*  Tb& 
delicate  fist:?  worked  as  if  by  steam- |x>wer,  —  tlie 
Frenchman  had  unwittingly  placed  liiis  own  head 
**  in  Chancery,"  n  distinction  other  pugilists  arc 
mot^t  anxious  to  avoid.  We  roared  and  cheeried 
with  delight  a^  the  combatants  went  round  and 
round,  Tom's  fists  going  up  and  down  like  a  piston, 
smashing,  pounding,  hatter In^tt  until  at  last  the 
wretched  Frenchman  had  to  abandon  his  strategy, 
and  raise  a  blazing,  darning,  maided  face,  all  .stripes 
and  weit^  irom  the  place  into  whieh  it  had  lieen 
thrust,  Tlicn  Tom  saw  hip  opportunity,  and  fol- 
lowing the  great  Duke's  tactica  towards  the  close  of 
the  evei^loriouE  day  at  Waterloo,  rushed  at  the 
face  which  was  lifted  and  came  on  him  witli  a  crush- 
ing "  left-hander."  It  was  **  Up,  Guards,  and  at 
'em  ! ''  now.  Then  he  came  on  with  the  right,  and 
Leah  ."Btaggered  and  reeletl  back.  The  combat  was 
virtuailv  o^'er.  The  groat  Lt^ali  wa^  defeated,  and 
flefeated  forever  I 

That  splendid  victory  of  the  British  amis  was 
long  remembered.  The  French  power  was  utterly 
humiliated.  They  never  rallied.  We  might  turn 
into  their  orcbar^ls  for  ehallenjie  or  even  plunder, 
but  they  never  showed.  Alas !  the  hero  of  that 
glorious  day  had  but  a  short  tunc  to  enjoy  his  gloiy. 
One  morning  ^ouie  Etrange  men  were  seen  at  the 
captain's  gate,  striving,  it  would  &eem,  to  get  in, 
and  rattling  it  iiavagely.  Some  of  the  Fnj;lish  ex- 
perienced in  such  matters  6ai<l,  **  Bailiffs,  of 
cour.te  !  *'  It  was  not,  of  com^e ;  it  was  tlu^  land- 
lord of  the  pretuises.  Tlie  one-armed  captain  had 
j^ne  in  the  night  with  his  family.  Tlie  Engliah 
steamer  sailed  at  midnight,  Tlie  French  were 
"  done,"  as  they  have  been  done  so  often  since. 


THE   WONDERFUL   ADYENTUKK   OF 
CAPTAIK  POTTS. 

I  WAS  fishing  the  V one  cold  daj-  in  March. 

To  Btnnd  up  to  ouo's  hips  in  water  on  i^uch  a  day, 
wielding  oue*s  rod  with  benumbed  fingerei,  ^hows 
one  an  enthuyiustic  lover  of  the  gentlir  art.  And 
imcli  1  wasr,  and  for  once  had  got  hold  of  a  good 
time.  The  water  wati  just  the  right  height  iind 
color,  the  wind  wa^  cold,  but  not  too  told  for  the 
trout,  and  blowing  down  the  stream,  rais^iiig  a  niee 
curl  on  the  water,  hut  not  strong  euougli  to  prevent 
my  throwing  my  dy  right  in  tlie  teeth  c>f  it.  1  was 
fishing  up  the  rher  from  Glandwy,  and  at  ^very 
otlier  oast  1  rose  a  good  fii^h  and  generally  lir ought 
him  to  basket.  After  three  o'clock  they  roj^c  no 
more,  and  whip  as  I  would  I  could  not  stir  a  fin, 
I  wa^  not  sorry  then^  when  the  next  reach  of  the 
river  brought  me  in  view  of  tJie  handsome  stone 
bridge  whieh  Bpanned  the  V— — ,  and  which  I 
knew  carried  the  high-road  which  led  to  the  niai-- 
ket  town  of  Llanywm,  Thereupon  I  emergt-d  on 
to  d^-  land,  and  taking  off  my  wading  boots?  .ind 
flinging  them  over  my  shoulder,  lit  my  iiijie  and 
Btai'tcd  at  a  ^qnort  pace  on  my  way  to  Llanywm. 
I  was  verv^  tired,  but  very  happy,  for  1  had  a  ;x*>iKi 
bai^ket  of  fish,  and,  my  oppttrtunities  of  fishing 
being  ran*,  I  appreciated  my  Inek  acconliugiv. 
After  waikiiig  about  a  mile,  the  gloom  of  evening 
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drawing  on  and  the  hills  seeming  to  close  in  upon 
me  in  mysterious  shadows,  I  heard  behind  me  the 
beat  of  hoofs  and  the  rattle  of  wheels,  and  presently 
overtook  me  a  spanking  mare,  drawing  a  dogcart, 
whei'ein  was  seated  a  jolly-looking  man,  witb 
broad,  good-humored  fkce,  wearing  a  brown  CTeat- 
coat.  He  pulled  the  marc  up  sharp  and  shouted  out, 
"  If  you  are  going  to  Llanywm  I  '11  ^ve  you  a  lift !  " 
Nothing  loau,  I  scrambled  into  the  dogcart,  whilst 
the  mare  executed  a  pas  seul  on  her  hind  legs,  and 
away  we  went.  We  were  soon  at  Llanywm,  a  neu- 
tral-tinted Welsh  village,  consisting  of  a  long  strag- 
gling street  of  hovels,  a  big  hotel,  Uie  Prince  Llew- 
ellyn, jutting  out  into  the  middle  thereof,  a  rugged 
little  church,  a  dozen  public-houses,  and  htuf  a 
dozen  dissenting  chapels.  At  the  Prince  Llewellyn 
mv  friend  pulled  up.  "  Come  and  have  some  beer  1 
Tte  home-brewed  is  capital."  "Dan  glassiaa  da 
cwrw,  Annie,  darling,"  to  the  pretty  Cambrian 
waitress.  The  beer  really  urns  good  ;  we  drank  to 
our  respective  healths  after  the  kindly  Celtic  fash- 
ion, and  struck  up  a  friendship  cemented  by  other 
two  glasses  of  "  cwrw." 

We  agreed  to  dine  together  at  six,  and  whilst 
my  friend,  whose  name  I  found  was  Roberts,  went 
to  transact  his  business,  1  took  a  stroll  round  the 
town  and  called  upon  the  local  flymaker,  fisherman, 
and  barber,  to  talk  over  the  fisning  and  lay  in  a 
stock  of  flies.  I  found  myself  at  six  with  an  excel- 
lent appetite  at  the  Prince  Llewellyn.  Mr.  Roberts 
was  punctual,  and  we  did  justice  to  the  broiled 
trout,  saddle  of  Welsh  mutton,  and  griUed  chicken, 
which  formed  oiur  repast,  washed  down  by  famous 
home-browed  ale.  Dinner  finished,  there  being  no 
other  guests  in  the  coffee-room,  we  lit  onr  pipes, 
brewed  some  whiskey-punch,  and  began  to  talk  of 
fifih  over  the  fire. 

Roberts,  I  found,  was  a  thorough  fisherman  and 
naturalist,  and  keen  sportsman.  We  discussed  the 
merits  of  "  all  the  streams  which  flow  in  Wales,  of 
all  the  flies  which  cock  their  tails,"  till  we  finished 
sundry  tumblers  of  punch. 

" Do  you  know,"  said  Roberts,  "you  remind  me 
of  a  friend  of  mine  so  much,  I  reaUy  thought  you 
were  the  very  man  when  I  came  up  to  you  on  the 
xoad.  Potts  nis  name  was,  —  Captain  totts, — he 
was  a  London  man ;  perhaps  you  know  him  ?  "  "  No, 
I  did  n't  know  him."  "  Ah !  he  was  one  of  the  Pottses 
who  smashed  so  awfully  some  years  ago,"  said  my 
friend,  indulging  himself  wiUi  a  loud  guffaw  at  his 
juke.  "  You  remember  the  great  failure  of  Potts, 
Pumpkins,  and  Cope^  the  bankers,  of  course  ?  Well, 
this  JPotts  was  a  nephew  of  old  Potts,  —  Sir  Tin 
Potts,  you  know.  I  Knew  nothing  of  this  though, 
when  1  first  met  young  Potts.  I  met  him  on  the 
river  fishing.  He  was  a  good  fisherman ;  but  you 
Knglishmen  don't  often  do  much  on  onr  rivers,  and 
then  you  go  home  and  say  there  are  no  fish  in  them. 
Well,  I  gave  him  some  wrinkles,  which  he  profited 
by,  and  we  got  to  be  fast  friends.  We  've  nothing 
to  do,  so  draw  up  to  the  fire,  and  I  'U  tell  you  a 
story  about  Potts  and  myself.  /  always  call  it  *  the 
merciful  dealing  of  Providence  with  John  Roberts.' 
You  shall  hear :  — 

**  I  lived  in  this  town  gome  ten  years  ago.  I  had 
Just;  married,  and  had  lately  commenced  practice 
'ttA  fi  solicitor.  I  had  been  articled  here,  spending 
-the  last  year  of  my  time  in  London  with  Fudge  and 
Fiizzleum,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,-i-a  great  Chancery 
and  agency  firm,  as  I  dare  say  you  know.  My  old 
mastt^r,  Jonn  Jones,  was  just  dead,  and  I  thought 
there  was  a  good  opening  here.    But  I  did  n't  mid 


business  come  in  so  fast.  You  see  there  is  n't  much 
litigation  in  these  parts.  The  big  swells  are  in  the 
hands  of  their  London  lawyers,  and  if  a  poor  free- 
holder wants  a  bit  of  money,  he  '11  borrow  it  on  a 
note  of  hand  from  a  neighbor,  without  a  regular 
mortgage-deed,  and  it  isn't  often  that  any  land 
changes  hands ;  and  then  I  was  the  only  lawyer  in 
the  place,  and  that  was  against  me.  Still,  I  had  all 
there  was  to  be  got.  I  was  clerk  to  the  magistrates, 
clerk  to  the  highway,  clerk  to  the  commissioners  of 
this  or  that ;  but  these  things,  although  they  sound 
large,  don't  bring  in  much.  Well,  what  with  fur- 
nishing my  house  and  office,  and  so  on,  I  'd  spent 
the  little  money  I  'd  got,  and  had  to  borrow  some ; 
still,  I  knew  I  should  come  right  in  time,  and  my 
wife,  though  young,  was  a  capital  manager,  and 
would  make  a  crown  go  as  far  as  a  pound. 

"  However,  1  was  very  much  pleased  when  my 
eighteenth  cousin,  Watkins  Williams  Watkins,  a 
man  who  had  always  been  very  friendly  to  me  in  a 
haughty,  distant  sort  of  way,  commanded  my.  attend- 
ance at  Wyddyllum  Castle.  He  told  me  that  Her 
Majesty  had  insisted  on  his  accepting  the  onerous 
but  dignified  post  of  High  Sheriff  of  the  county,  and 
that  he,  W.  W.  W.,  had  graciously  determined  to 
appoint  me  his  under-sherm*.  He  was  also  pleased 
to  invite  me  to  luncheon,  and  amongst  the  distin- 
guished party  at  the  Castle  I  foimd  an  acquaintance. 
Captain  Potts,  who,  with  Lady  Laura  Potts,  his 
wire,  was  on  a  visit  there.  Potts  was  not  ope  of 
those  fellows  who  are  devilishly  friendly  by  the 
river-side  and  deuced  cold  in  society.  He  came 
forward  at  once  to  claim  my  acquaintance,  and  in- 
troduced me  to  Lady  Laura,  a  delightfiil  little  wo- 
man, a  regular  little  fair}%  with  such  tiny  hands  and 
feet,  and  little  ncz  retrousse,  and  sparkling  eyes^ 
and  such  a  smile !  She  made  a  slave  of  me  at  once 
(of  course  subject  to  my  allegiance  to  my  Mary 
Jane  ).  I  went  home  much  pleased  at  my  reception 
and  at  the  appointment  I  had  received ;  not  that  it 
was  worth  very  much  in  itg^lj(i  b"t  it  gave  one  a  sort 
of  standing,  and  was  an  opening. 

My  relative  did  n't,  however,  forget  to  call  upon 
me  to  find  two  sureties  in  a  thousand  poimds  each, 
to  indemnify  him  against  any  action  that  might  be 
brought  against  him.  It  was  the  usual  thing.  One 
of  my  sureties  was  my  poor  old  father,  who  was 
then  living  in  a  little  cottage  near  Llandolwen. 
He  had  n't  much  more  than  mly  pounds  a  year  to 
live  upon,  so  you  may  judge  that  the  loss  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  would  nave  made  a  pretty  good  hole 
in  his  income.  The  other  surety  was  an  old  gen- 
tleman who  had  always  been  very  kind  to  me,  and 
who  had  accumulated  a  little  money  in  a  long  life 
of  thrift  and  industry ;  he  'd  travelled  for  Jones  and 
Brown,  of  Manchester,  for  thirty  years.  I  never 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  their  being  called  upon 
to  pay  anything  for  me,  —  never.  It  was  a  mere 
form,  I  though^  and  so  I  told  them.  I  'd  not  much 
to  do  as  under-sheriff  for  some  time.  There  were 
only  a  few  levies,  which  were  paid  out,  and  which 
put  a  few  poimds  into  my  pocket;  but  I  was  in 
great  force  at  the  assizes.  I  was  in  much  request 
amongst  the  ladies  to  get  them  places  in  court,  and 
when  the  Judge,  whom  I  recollected  as  a  leading 
Q.  C.  when  I  was  finishing  in  London,  and  whom 
I  had  met  at  consultations  sometimes,  condescended 
to  have  a  chat  with  me,  and  asked  to  be  presented 
to  Mary  Jane,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  attJdncd  to.  a  con- 
siderable elevaUon.  Afler  the  Spring  Assizes  I 
had  a  little  leisure.  It  was  one  of  the  best  fishing 
selasons  I  ever  remember,  and  I  used  to  be  on  the 
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rivv  every  day,  and  every  day  I  would  meet  Potts. 
We  became  great  friends,  and  Potts  would  often 
oome  up  to  my  house  and  have  a  smoke  and  a  glass 
of  grog. 

**  I  was  much  annoyed,  then,  when  one  Tuesday 
morning's  post  brought  down  a  ca,  m,  from  my 
agent's,  indorsed  by  the  firm  of  Moses  andMosheim, 
commanding  me  to  take  the  body  of  one  Bellingham 
Billinesgate  Potts  and  bring  him  before  Her  Majes- 
ty's (S>urt  of  Exchequer.  And  I  was  to  have  met 
f  otts  this  very  afternoon  1  Duty  is  duty,  and  I 
could  n't  think  of  giving  poor  Pbtts  any  warning  of 
the  danger  which  threatened  him.  I  sent  for  the 
two  bumbailiffs  who  did  the  few  jobs  that  occurred 
in  our  part  of  the  country.  I  explained  to  them 
what  they  had  to  do,  and  tney  seemed  pleased  with 
the  woric.  Had  it  been  one  of  their  own  country- 
men who  was  in  the  mesa,  they  would  have  under- 
taken the  business  with  reluctance,  but,  the  victim 
being  an  Englishman,  they  seemed  to  like  it  I  felt 
like  a  despicable  scoundrel  as  I  sent  these  men  out 
to  track  and  make  a  prisoner  of  a  man  whom  I  had 
come  to  look  upon  as  a  friend.  To  my  horror,  ^ye 
minutes  after  I  had  dismissed  the  men,  Potts  him- 
self put  in  his  head  through  my  office  doorway. 

"  *  Hullo,  Roberts ! '  he  cried ;  *  busy  as  usual, 
old  fellow !    May  I  come  in  ? ' 

"  My  presence  of  mind  forsook  me ;  I  could  only 
gasp  ior  Dreath  and  point  to  the  door.  Potts  came 
in,  alarmed,  —  *  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  ? ' 
Just  then  the  two  bums,  who  had  traced  Potts  to 
my  office,  bounced  in  and  seized  Potts  on  each 
side  very  roughly,  almost  tearing  the  coat  off 
his  back.  But  rotts  was  as  nimble  as  an  eel. 
He  drove  his  elbow  into  the  long  man's  stomach 
and  doubled  him  up  in  an  instant,  and  he  let 
fly  his  right  into  the  feee  of  little  Jones,  sending 
him  spinning  across  the  room.  There  were  two 
doors  opening  into  my  office :  one  led  to  the  outer 
or  clerk  8  office,  the  other,  opposite,  opened  directly 
into  a  little  back  street.  This  latter  was  usually 
kept  locked,  and  the  key  hung  on  a  nail  close  to  my 
desk.  By  this  door  Potts  and  I  had  often  made 
oiuT  way  to  the  Prince  Llewellyn  for  ova  morning 
beer.  Potts  consequently  knew  well  where  the  key 
was  to  be  found,  and  saw  in  a  moment  the  way  of  es- 
cape. The  same  idea  flashed  into  my  mind  at  the 
same  instant.  Ou^ht  I  to  have  remained  passive 
and  let  him  escape  ?  Should  n't  I  have  acted  neg- 
ligently and  dishonestly  in  my  office  had  I  done  so  ? 
I  don't  know  now  what  I  ought  to  have  done ;  and 
although  all  the  proi  and  conn  darted  through  my 
brain  whilst  Potts  took  a  single  step  across  the  room, 
yet  I  donH  think  it  was  from  any  conscious  sense  of 
ri^ht  or  wrong,  but  ftt>m  a  sort  of  profetsional  in- 
stinct, a  kind  of  spideriah  feelin?,  that  1  aeized  Uie 
key  and  put  it  in  my  pocket.  Potts  gave  me  a  look 
of  scorn  and  reproach,  and  then,  putdng  his  hands 
into  his  pockets,  leaned  back  against  the  mantel- 
shelf and  laughed. 

"  *  Are  you  all  gone  mad  ?  What 's  the  meaninfl: 
of  this?' 

''  *•  It  means^  Captain  Potts,'  said  I,  feeling  small- 
er than  I  had  ever  done  in  my  life  before,  *  that 
these  men  have  a  warrant  for  your  apprehension  for 
a  debt  of —  how  much  ?  —  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds  and  costs.' 

"  *  Why  did  n't  you  say  so  before,'  said  the  Cap- 
tain, < instead  of  setting  your  ban-dogs  upon  me? 
It  would  have  saved  your  red-headfd  friend  a  pain 
in  his  inside.  Well,  of  course  it 's  your  business  to 
do  such  dirty  woric.    I  'm  sorry,  though,  I  've  hurt 


these  men  of  yours.    Here  I  take  a  half  a  crown 
apiece^ou  feUows ! ' 

^  *  Well,  indeed ! '  said  Jones,  *  I  like  you  very 
much  !    Diolch  vawr ! ' 

"Williams  ceased  to  rub  his  damaged  bread- 
basket, looked  suspiciously  at  the  cqin,  and  then 
pocketed  it  with  a  grunt. 

"  *  So  it's  Moses  and  Mosheim  who  Ve  put  me  into 
this  hole !  Well,  I  have  n't  the  money,  and  I  don't 
know  how  to  get  it ;  how  long  can  you  give  me  ?  * 

"  *  Well,  you  can  stop  at  the  Pirinoe  Llewellyn 
to-night ;  you  'd  better  go  on  there  now  with  the 
men,  and  I  *11  come  up  and  talk  matters  over  by  and 
by.' 

"  Potts  went  out,  attended  by  his  keepers,  and 
he  'd  hardly  left  the  office  before  I  received  a  card,. 
— '  Mr.  Braham,  Moses  and  Mosheim.'  A  sallow 
young  man,  much  bejewelled  and  with  very  dirty 
nands,  was  shown  in  to  me.  He  had  come  up  by 
the  night  ms^  to  Chester,  and  posted  on.  I  fancy 
he  came  to  see  that  the  ca,  m*  was  properly 
executed.  He  ascertained  that  the  capture  had 
been  made,  and  lodged  detainers  to  the  amount  of 
fifteen  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  eighteen  shil- 
lings and  sixpence.  I  recollect  the  figures  well ; 
never  shall  I  rorget  them.  I  sent  the  brute  ofi,  and 
had  scarcely  got  rid  of  him  before  Lady  Laura  Potts 
was  announc^.  Poor  little  things !  how  lovely  she 
looked  I  But  in  such  distress !  She  'd  brought  all 
her  jewels,  bracelets,  rings,  gold  watch,  diamond 
necklace,  lots  of  things,  —  worth  two  or  three  hun- 
dred pounds,  I  dare  say. 

"*0  Mr.  Roberts,'  she  said,  *cant  you  take 
these  things  as  securitv,  and  let  my  dear'husbuid 
go?' 

"  *  Lady  Laura,'  I  said,  *  If  it  were  only  a  few 
hundred  pounds  I  'd  take  his  undertaking  for  it  in  a 
minute,  and  arrange  for  his  release,  but  I  'm  sorry 
to  say  here  are  detainers  for  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
or  more.' 

"  Then,  poor  lady,  die  began  to  crj-. 

"  Could  n't  I  enter  into  some  commrnnise  ?  she  'd 
£  150  a  year  of  her  own ;  would  nt  I  take  the  mon- 
ey in  fift^n  yearly  instalments  of  £  100  ? 

"  I  explained  to  her  that  I  had  no  power  to  make 
any  arrangement,  she  must  go  to  the  creditors ;  but 
I  advised  her  strongly  not  to  alienate  or  dissipate 
her  own  property  in  any  way,  but  to  let  her  husband 
<  take  the  benefit  of  the  Act' 

"  She  was  a  sensible  little  woman,  and  saw  my 
advice  was  good ;  she  dried  her  eyes,  packed  up  her 
jewels,  and  I  was  just  opening  the  door  for  her 
when  I  was  almost  knocked  down  by  John  Jones, 
who  rushed  into  the  office  looking  like  a  riiost. 

« *  He 's  gone ! '  he  cried  in  Welch.  *  We  've  lost 
him  I' 

"  Leaving  her  ladyship  to  find  her  own  way  out, 
I  ran  barSieaded  into  the  street  and  on  to  the 
IVince  Llewellvn.  The  bird  had  flown  indeed. 
Red-headed  William  stood  at  the  door  gaping  and 
staring  St  the  roof  as  if  he  thought  Potts  were  a  bird. 
The  men  had  left  him  in  his  own  room  for  a  minute, 
mounting  guard  with  the  door  half  open,  and  when 
they  entered  it  aorain  he  was  gone.  The  window 
was  open,  and  there  was  an  iron  water-pipe  running 
down  the  wall  close  by.  He  must  have  hlid  down 
this  and  got  away,  l^o  one  had  seen  him  *,  not  a 
trace  d*him,  not  a  vestige,  not  a  fragment  of  aclcF 
could  we  find.  I  set  the  police  to  work.  They  had 
no  business  to  interfere,  of  course,  as  it  was  u't  a 
criminal  caae,  but  I  was  Clerk  to  tbe  Magistrates, 
and  in  the  country  the  powers  of  the  police  are 
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elastic    Potts  had  lodged  in  a  cottage  near  the  riv-  |  cape,  and  she  made  me  very  savi^e  by  expressing 
er  half  a  mile  from  the  town ;  he  mi^ht  have  found    her  delight  at  the  event    She  didn't  know  luyw 


his  way  there.  I  set  a  man  to  watch  the  house  at 
a  distauce,  sent  off  a  policeman  on  horseback  to  the 
station,  some  six  nmcs  off,  to  watch  every  train. 
But  I  had  little  hope  of  finding  him  a^ain.  He  knew 
the  country'  wel\,  had  a  good  start,  and  would  probar 
bly  Ptrike  across  the  mountainp  to  Wi^willem,  in  the 
amoining  county,  where  he  might  lau^  at  my  beard. 
No  sooner  did  this  thought  strike  me  than  I  deter- 
mined to  follow  that  track  myself,  and  I  started  off 
at  the  rate  of  about  six  miles  an  hour.  It  was  a  hot, 
breezeless  May  day,  the  first  day  of  summer  ; .  what 
with  the  heat  and  the  turbulence  of  mind  in  which 
I  was,  I  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  pass,  some  1,500 
feet  above  the  sea4evel,  quite  exhausted.  I  flimg 
myself  down  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  the  hizhcst  point 
overhanging  the  foot-path  below,  and  foflowed  with 
my  eye  the  track,  which  I  could  trace  for  miles,  to 
where  it  crossed  the  border  of  the  county.  There 
was  n't  a  living  soul  upon  it.  In  the  great  hush 
and  hum  of  that  sultry  summer  afternoon,  as  I  lay 
amongst  the  heather,  my  soul  cried  out  ^th  the  bit- 
terness of  death  upon  it.  I  was  ruined,  root  and 
branch.  For  every  penny  of  those  sixteen  hundred 
odd  pounds  I  was  personally  liable. .  No  matter 
that  Potts  was  n't  worth  a  penny,  and  that  he  had 
only  been  captured  as  a  means  of  extorting  money 
fi*om  his  friends.  That  made  no  difference  in  the 
eye  of  the  law ;  I  had  done  no  wrong,  had  hardly 
been  imprudent,  and  vet  I  was  ruined,  and  all  my 
people.  My  poor  old  father  would  probably  end 
nis  days  in  the  workhouse.  My  friend  who  had 
lent  me  his  name  would  have  to  take  to  the  road 
again  for  bare  subsijitence.  1  might  become  bank- 
rupt and  get  a  clerkship  aftonvards ;  but  had  1  the 
heart  to  begin  life  again  with  such  a  load  upon  me  ? 
Would  n't  it  be  better  for  me  to  end  my  mi-ery  and 
perplexity  by  rolling  off  this  j*loping  bank  into  the 
great  chas-m  below  ? 

"  Then  I  thought  of  Marj-  Jane,  and  how  she 
would  wait  and  wait,  and  how  gradually,  from  im- 
patience, she  would  come  to  uneiisinese,'  and  from 
uneasinei^s  to  terror ;  and  how  she  would  t^pend  the 
night  in  sorrow,  and  the  morning  would  oring  no 
joy ;  and  how  the  whinptT  would  go  round  the  town 
*  They  'vo  found  the  bodv !  *  and,  oh !  how  hard  on 
the  poor  creature,  only  s(x  months  a  wile  1 

**  No,  I  could  never  be  such  a  coward  I  God 
knows  I  could  n't  have  done  it ;  but  in  great  trouble 
strange  thoughts  surge  in  your  brain. 

"  I  lelt  betUT  after  a  while,  and  a  gentle  breeze 
itpmng  up  and  cooled  rav  burning  temples,  and  1 
beard  the  bleating  of  the  lambs,  and  the  bark  of  the 
flhepherd's  dog,  and  the  call  of  his  master  far  away 
on  the  hillside.  At  all  events,  I  hadn't  to  pay  the 
sixteen  hundred  pounds  that  night ;  1  would  crawl 
home,  and  perhaps  I  could  think  of  some  plan  for 
sta^nns?  off  ruin  to-morrow. 

"  Well,  1  n^ot  home,  and  remember  that  Mary 
Jane  pitched  into  me  awfully  because  I  was  an  hour 
late  for  dinner,  and  cvcrj'thing  was  spoilt,  she  said. 
I  took  a  couple  of  glasses  of  brandy  after  dinner, 
and  that  steaoied  my  nerves,  and  1  could  think. 

"  I  would  go  up  to  London  to-morrow  and  try  to 
compromise  with  m;^  creditors.  I  conld,  perhaps, 
by  the  sale  of  all  I  had,  and  by  borrowing  on  my 
life  policy,  make  up  £  500. 

•*  1  could  offer  this,  and  as  it  waf  five  hundred 
time^  as  moch  as  they  would  have  got  out  of 
Potts,  surely  ther  would  take  it  and  cry  quits ! 

*'  Of  course,  Mar}-  Jane  had  heard  of  rotts's  es- 


nearly  it  concerned  her,  poor  thing  I  and  I  did  n't 
tell  her.  I  only  said  I  had  busineBs  in  London  next 
day,  and  asked  her  to  pack  my  travelling-bag.  I 
went  up  by  the  night  train,  and  a  wretched  journey 
I  had.  ^ext  morning  I  went  to  find  Moses  and 
Mosheim,  who  had  climbers  somewhere  Up  a  little 
court  or  square  out  of  Bbhopsgate  Street.  '  Mr. 
Moses  was  n't  in,'  the  clerk  said.  <  Did  n^  know  if 
Mr.  Mosheim  were,  would  take  my  card  and  see.'  — 
*  Yes ;  he  was  in,  and  would  see  me  by  and  by.' 
I  sat  down  and  waited  in  the  dingy  office,  feeling 
the  indignity  of  my  position  inhavmgto  wait  at  au 
for  such  a  man.  Professional  pride  made  me  look 
upon  Mo^ieim  with  the  leelins  a  Brahmin  might 
have  for  a  Pariah.  There  are  lawyers  and  lawyers 
you  know.  I  had  graduated  with  a  high-caste  mm. 
Fudge  would  never  have  acknowledged  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  firm  as  Moses  and  Co.  Frifzleum, 
who  would  sometimes  have  to  meet  such  creatures 
on  behalf  of  some  of  his  great  clients'  sons  or 
relatives  would  treat  them  with  the  coldest  inso- 
lence of  which  he  was  capable. 

«*  There  I  was,  however,  a  suppliant  before  these 
Shylocks  I 

**  Mosheim  was  a  dark,  rather  gentlemanly  man, 
very  neatly  dressed.  But  for  his  curly  hair  and 
big  nose,  you  'd  have  thooght  him  a  Christian.     He 

{)rett^ndea  to  be  busy  writing  when  I  entered,  aad 
ooked  up,  and  motioned  me  with  the  butt-end  of 
his  pen  to  a  chair ;  but  I  walked  np  to  the  fireplace 
and  stood  there. 

"  *  Mr.  Mosheim  ?  ' 

"  *  That  is  my  name.' 

«  *  Mine  is  Roberts,  and  I  'm  under-sheriff  of 
Caerleonshire.' 

" '  Happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  UndeHSheriff,'  said  Mo^eim, 
showing  his  white  teeth. 

<<  <  I  don't  come  to  make  yoiu*  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Mosheim,  but  to  make  some  aiTangeraents  with 
you  as  to  an  unfortunate  accident  which  has  hap- 
pened to  me  in  my  ofiicial  capacity.' 

<^  Mosheim  bowed  grimly. 

"  *  You  are,  I  believe,  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
creditors  of  Captain  Potts  ?  * 

"  *  Certain  clients  of  mine  have  claims  against 
that  gentleman.    Well  ?  ' 

**  *  A  ca,  sa,  taken  out  by  your  firm  has  been 
with  me  for  execution.' 

"*  Precisely.' 

"  Well,  Potts  has  escaped.' 

"  *  What  an  excessively  disagreeable  incident 
for  you  I '     Again  gleamca  the  white  teeth. 

"  *  Now,  what  I  pro|K)se  to  do  is  tbi:< :  T  undert^e 
to  pay  you  five  hundred  pounds,  in  a  week,  if  you 
will  give  me  a  full  release.' 

*'  *  1  think,  Mr.  —  Jones,  did  you  say  ?  —  that  the 
total  of  the  detainers  is  rather  mote  than  that. 
You  know  the  exact  figure,  perhaps  ?  ' 

"  *  You  know  the  figure  as  well  as  I  do,  Mr. 
Mosheim.  Six  shilling  in  the  pound,  or  there- 
abouU«,  my  offer  would  give  your  clients.  You 
would  n't  nave  got  Bd,  in  the  pound  out  of  Potts.' 

"  *  You  appear  to  know  more  of  Mr.  Potts  than 
I  do.  In  reply  to  your  proposal,  we  decline  it. 
Your  sheriff  is  good  for  the  whole  amount' 

"  *  You  absolutely  decline  it  ?  * 

"  *  Decidedly.' 

"As  I  walked  down  Bishopsgate  Street  I  felt 
more  comfortable.     I  knew  the  worst     Afler  all, 
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rain  is  not  so  bad  in  reality  as  in  anticipation.  I 
had  plenty  of  money  in  my  pocket,  and  it  did  n-t 
matter  now  how  I  spent  it.  1  would  stay  in  town 
that  night,  and  go  to  hear  Eobson,  who  was  then 
in  mat  force;  he  might  make  me  forget  my 
troubles.  In  the  mean  time  I  would  go  and  get  a 
steak  at  a  place  I  knew  in  Fleet  Street,  where  I 
used  to  dine  when  I  was  serving  out  my  time  in 
London.  As  I  walked  through  the  City  1  changed 
my  mind  again ;  the  roar  of  London  troubled  me. 
I  would  get  home  as  speedily  as  possible, — home 
among  the  quiet  hills,  and  hide  my  troubles.  But 
as  I  passed  the  narrow  Court  in  Fleet  Street,  accus- 
tomed but  long-forgotten  habit,  —  or  was  it  the  hand 
of  Providence  which  turned  me  ?  —  drew  me  up  the 
Court  and  into  the  well-known  precincts  ot  the 
*  Stilton.'  I  went  into  a  box,  and  ordered  a  rump- 
steak  and  a  pint  of  stout. 

"  You  know  the  old-fashioned  room,  I  dare  say, 
—  its  sanded  floor  and  wooden  benches,  its  great  fire- 
places, and  immense  kettle  ?  One  side  ot  the  room 
18  divided  into  boxes.  In  the  comer  of  the  farthest 
box  fix>m  the  door,  where  I  was  invisible,  except  to 
a  perwjn  standing  by  the  fireplace,  I  took  my  seat, 
and,  sitting  there  waiting  for  my  steak,  I  heard  a 
number  of  men  enter  the  room.  They  made  much 
more  clatter  and  noise  than  the  quiet  legal  men 
who  formed  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  talked 
mysteriously  in  half-whispers,  as  tnough  within  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The 
voices  of  the  new-comers  rose  in  loud  and  cheery 
tones  above  all  the  noises  of  the  chop-house.  I 
guessed  that  the  two  loudest  talkers  were  military 
men,  probably  just  returned  from  India  and  the 
Mutiny  War  just  ended.  The  third,  who  spoke 
with  milder  dniwl,  I  judged  to  be  a  Templar.  The 
two  heroes  were  asking  about  lots  of  friends ;  but  I 
did  n't  pay  any  attention  to  their  conversation  till  I 
heard  tne  name  of  Potts.  Then,  indeed,  I  listened 
with  bated  breath,  every  nerve  on  the  stretch. 

"  *  Where 's  Billy  Potts  now  ?  I  hear  he  came 
to  grief.* 

"  Oh  I  Billy 's  down  in  Wales,  hard  up,  as  usual. 
I  have  just  heard  from  him.  Such  Am  f  The  Jews 
found  mm  out.  He  was  at  Clan-something,  a  nice 
little  secluded  Welsh  town.  A  ca,  sa.  was  issued, 
and  poor  Billy  was  nobbled,  and  the  bums  took  him 
to  a  notel.     x  on  know  what  a  nimble  —  " 

'^  Here  the  waiter  slammed  down  my  dishes  and 
tankard  with  a  tremendous  clatter,  (hrownine  the 
mellifluous  voice  of  the  Templar.  I  ground  my 
teeth  in  despair ;  *  trap-door  *  was  the  only  word  1 
could  catch,  and  the  next  moment  a  loud  guflaw 
from  the  military'  told  me  the  story  was  ended. 

**  Capital  1  capital !  and  he 's  in  the  same  house 
still?' 

"  *  Yes ;  but  he  '11  slip  away  as  soon  as  the  coast 
is  clear.' 

"  *  Devilish  ^ood !  Jove  I  Billy 's  a  match  for 
Mosesh  or  Tam-.' 

"  I  had  heard  enough.  I  had  the  clew.  I  remem- 
bered that  there  was  a  trap-door  in  the  room  at  the 
Prince  Llewellyn,  .opening  probably  into  a  loft.  It 
was  too  high  for  any  ordinary  man  to  reach  without 
assistance ;  but,  of  course,  Potts  was  in  the  highest 
favor  with  all  the  lassies  at  the  hotel.  Nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  open  the  trap  from  above 
and  let  down  a  rope  or  ladder ;  and  he  might  be 
there  still  I 

"  I  looked  at  the  clock ;  it  was  2.80.  I  had  barely 
time  to  catch  the  8  express  from  Paddington,  but  it 
might  be  done.    I  left  my  steak  and  stout  untasted 


—  unpaid  for,  had  not  the  vigilant  head-waiter  in- 
tercepted me.  I  flung  down  half  a  crown,  and 
without  waiting  for  change  bolted  into  Fleet  Street. 
A  hansom  was  passing,  I  jumped  in,  telling  the 
driver  he  should  nave  a  sovereign  if  he  got  me  in 
time  for  the  train.  Fortune  favored  me ;  fortune, 
do  I  say  ?  Let  me  humbly  and  gratefully  thank  a 
kind  Irovidence  for  saving  me  and  mine  from  ruin. 
As  we  reached  Paddington  Station  the  clock  was 
on  the  stroke  of  three.  One  of  the  big  doors  had 
been  slammed  to,  and  the  porter  was  closing  the 
second.  With  a  howl  that  frightened  the  stolid 
porter,  I  threw  myself  against  the  closing  door.  I 
aashed  through  the  ticket-office  on  to  the  platform. 
The  guard  had  just  blown  his  whistle,  Uie  tnun 
was  gliding  gently  away.  Policemen  and  port^v 
barred  my  way  in  vain.  *  Life  or  death  I '  I 
hoarsely  roared ;  grasping  a  passing  handle  I  flung 
myself  into  a  first-class  carriage.  The  cabman,  un- 
paid, was  runninff  alon^  the  platform  after  his 
receding  fare.  I  uirew  him  a  sovereign,  which  he 
caught,  and  his  face  assumed  a  beatific  expression, 
as  Paddington  Station  passed  from  my  gaze. 

"  By  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  had  reached 
Llanywm.  The  moon  was  shining  brightly,  and 
Llanywm  was  in  quiet  repo?e.  I  i^topped  the  car 
just  outside  the  town,  and  walked  to  tne  police-sta- 
tion. I  roused  Inspector  Williams,  and  asked  him 
to  send  two  constaoles  to  watch  the  Prince  Llew- 
ellyn, and  also  to  wake  the  two  bailiffs  and  eet 
them  on  guard.  I  walked  to  the  Prince  Llewellyn 
and  took  my  stand  on  the  doorstep  till  my  reinforce- 
ments should  arrive.  I  had  hardly  reached  the  top 
of  the  flight  of  steps  when  I  Faw  a  light  over  the 
fanlight,  and  heard  the  door-chain  rattle.  Present- 
ly the  door  was  opened  cautiously,  and  emerged  in- 
to the  moonlight,  —  Captain  Potts. 

"  He  had  closed  the  door  before  he  saw  me,  and 
we  stood  together  on  the  topmost  step  of  the  high 
stone  flight  glaring  at  one  another.  A  fight  seemed 
imminent ;  we  were  well  matched.  I  was  the  taller 
and  heavier,  but  Potts  was  more  nimble  on  his  pins. 
At  running,  however,  I  could  beat  him  hollow,  and 
Potts  knew  it,  and  knew,  therefore,  that  flight  would 
be  useless,  unless  he  could  previously  disable  me. 
But  he  was  a  man  of  presence  of  mind,  and  pre- 
ferred to  negotiate  before  fighting. 

"  *  Look  here,'  he  said  rapidly ;  <  I  'm  in  an  awful 
hole  I  We  've  always  been  good  friends,  and  I  don't 
see  that  it  can  harm  you  to  keep  your  eyes  shut  for 
a  minute  while  I  get  away.' 

"  I  had  taken  mm  by  the  arm  as  he  spoke,  and 
held  him  with  a  grip  so  firm,  that  he  dion  't  need 
an  answer.  He  drew  himself  together  for  a  dash  at 
me,  but  waited  for  an  instant  as  I  spoke. 

"  *  Potts  1 '  I  said,  *  your  escape  would  be  my 
ruin ;  and  I  '11  not  let  you  go  till  1  'm  dead.' 

'*  Potts  looked  at  me  amazed. 

"  *  What  are  the  odds  to  you,  if  I  get  out  of  ihe 
clutches  of  a  lot  of  Jew  swindlers? ' 

"  *  Simply  I  shall  have  to  pay  your  debts,  and  be 
sold  UD  stick  and  branch.' 

"  *  On  your  honor,  is  it  so  ? ' 

"  *  On  my  honor,  it  is.' 

"  *  Roberts,  I  had  no  idea  of  this.  1 11  cave  in. 
Don't  hold  me  so  tight.  I  give  you  my  word  I  '11 
not  bolt.* 

"  I  took  his  word,  and  we  walked  up  and  down 
the  street  for  half  an  hour,  talking  over  his  aflfairs. 
Presently  the  car  arrived,  and  the  bailifls ;  and  I 
saw  him  safely  started  for  the  county  jail. 

"  Next  day  I  resigned  my  office. 
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«  After  that  I  acted  as  Potts's  solicitor,  and  had 
the  plea.<«are  of  odfering  Moses  and  Mosheim  six- 
pence in  the  potmd,  which  they  accepted,  and 
nleased  Potts.  1  don't . think  they  lost  by  him 
either;  tliey  had  plucked  him  prett}-  well  before. 
He's  coming  down  this  week  for  the  fishing;  if 
yon  *re  here  you  *11  ber  glad  to  know  him,  for  you 
don't  often  come  across  a  better  fellow  or  better 
fi?hennjin  than  Captain  Potts." 

TIIE  POWER  OF  SULKINESS. 

Great  is  the  power  of  sulkiness.  Fortunately 
for  the  world,  it  rarely  exists  in  its  highest  and 
most  concentrated  form,  for,  if  united  to  real  intel- 
lectual or  moral  force,  it  would  bo  a  despotism  so 
thorough  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  general  welfare 
of  humanity.  But  in  a  less  and  more  Ignoble  form 
it  is  not  uncommon,  and  the  deadweight  and  steady, 
choking  pressure  which  mankind  endure  in  conse- 
quence go  to  make  up  an  almost  intolerable  ^iev- 
ance.  There  are  people  who  have  the  gift  of  being 
sulky  for  an  indennite  length  of  time,  and  assert 
that* they  act  thus  on  principle ;  bujt  it  is  almost  in- 
variably found  Uiat  the  principle  harmonizes  with 
the  nature,  for  to  tempers  that  are  short  and  sweet, 
hot,  inconsistent,  or  quickly  placable,  —  and  any  of 
thei=e  are  liable  to  be  suddenly  vexed  for  an  hour  or 
two,  —  it  is  always  a  difficulty  to  sulk.  It  is  a  bit 
of  acting  and  not  realit)',  even  when  carried  out, 
and  the  assumption  of  it  is  felt  to  be  a  burden  too 
heavy  to  be  borne. 

The  capacity  for  steady,  solid,  concentrated  sulki- 
ness  is  a  mighty  power  to  him  who  possesses  it ;  it 
implies  many  curious  and  varied  accomplishments 
and  gifth,  among  others  that  of  the  complete  mastery 
of  the  five  senses.  It  is  for  a  man  to  be  blind  when 
it  is  desired  that  he  should  open  his  eyes,  dumb 
whenever  words  would  be  acceptable,  deaf  to  all 
allurements  or  submission,  insensible  to  every  effort 
at  conciliation.  It  can  create  doom,  and,  haying 
created  it,  it  can  perpetuate  and  deepen  it  until  it 
becomes  a  clinging  atmosphere  as  imwholesome  as 
a  malaria.  It  comprehends  an  absolute  control  over 
the  facial  muscles,  so  that  no  softness  or  sign  of 
j-ielding,  not  a  ripple  of  a  smile  or  an  expression  of 
pleasure,  mav  replace  even  for  a  moment  the  sullen 
apathv  or  illniuine  the  habitual  scowl  of  the  con- 
firmed sulker.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  faculty  of  simu- 
lation to  such  a  degree  that  a  person  ifhall  aopear 
to  be  blind,  deaf,  4«»nb,  stupid,  paralyzed,  ill,  or 
dead,  whenever  and  for  as  long  as  he  chooses.  Mr. 
Helps  has  truly  said,  "  Unreason  always  governs. 
Nothlttg  prevents  you  having  your  own  way  so  much 
OS  being  at  all  amenable  to  reason.'*  And  hiilkiness 
neither  gives  reasons  nor  listens  to  tliem.  ^  The 
sulky  being  sometimes  wears  a  depressed,  spiritless, 
and  utterly  dejected  appearance,  as  though  cru^ed 
and  heartbroken  by  long-continued  oppression; 
s<imetimes  a  heavy,  displeased,  dragging  step,  and 
a  black  and  lowering  brow  are  the  chief  signs  which 
indicati^  the  disturbance  within,  and  the  form  of  the 
vengeance  which  is  to  bo  taken  in  ivspect  of  it. 
The  latter  is  the  masculine  tvpe;  the  former  is, 
properlv  speaking,  feminine.  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  in 
one  of  liifl  earlier  volumes,  has  a  clever  little  talc 
describing  the  power  of  an  "  injun*d  look."  By 
virtue  of  it  a  young  wlmerican  lady  contrived  to 
persuade  a  whole  house  full  of  boarders  to  regard 
her  as  a  mart}?,  and  to  speak  the  worst  and  think 
the  worst  they  could  of  her  husband ;  and  all  this, 
without  uttering  one  wonl  herself,  was  produced 


solely  by  the  "  injured  look."  And  if  there  is  an 
"  injured  look "  there  is  also  such  a  thing  as  a 
"  dumb  devil  " ;  if  the  power  of  the  one  is  great, 
the  provocation  induced  by  the  latter  is  unutter- 
able. It  is  a'  curious,  and  to  some  will  appear  an 
unaccountable  circumstance  that  in  sulkiness  a  wo- 
man is  more  often  possessed  with  a  dumb  devil  than 
is  a  man. 

Sulkiness  is  visible  even  in  the  nursery,  where  it 
exists,  so  to  speak,  in  the  form  of  a  bud ;  but  it  is 
merelv  an  outoreak  of  bad  temper,  for  at  that  age  a 
cldld  lias  not  learned  the  method  of  using  it  as  an 
instrument  with  which  to  punish  his  playmates. 
And  the  wisest  way  is  to  leave  it  entirely  unnoticed, 
"  efface "  the  offender,  as  the  French  say,  until 
there  is  an  obvious  return  to  a  more  amiable  dispo- 
sition. But  boys  and  girls  soon  learn  to  estimate 
the  power  of  sulkiness  either  by  practice  or  endur- 
ance, and  a  large  school  is  the  best  check  on  a 
desix)tism  of  tliis  kind.  Sulkiness  is  not  a  tjTanny 
which  can  be  safely  exercised  in  society  at  large, 
and  it  is  commonly  reserved  for  private  or  home  ex- 
hibition. The  smaller  the  circle  the  more  concen- 
trated its  force ;  in  a  family,  in  a  house,  in  one 
room,  the  power  of  sulkiness  oppresses,  searches, 
and  pervades  every  comer  of  it.  In  love-making 
sulkiness  is  a  deplorable  blunder.  Smile  or  strike, 
or  smile  and  strike,  too,  if  that  seems  more  advisable ; 
but  no  good  ever  follows  a  sullen  enmity,  which 
chills,  disconcerts,  and  often  actually  destroys  love. 
Even  that  simulated  sulkiness,  that  toothless  ven- 
geance, which  consists  in  pouting  coldness,  is  an  ex- 
periment full  of  danger,  and  in  the  worst  possible 
taste.  But  if  between  lovers  it  is  a  blunder,  in 
married  life  it  is  simply  the  greatest  madness  of 
which  a  human  being  can  be  guilty.  There  they 
are  man  and  women  yoked  together  like  goats,  and 
as  the  countryman  justly  observed,  "  that 's  been  a 
trouble  to  more  than  goats,"  and  if  either  of  them 
is  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  persistent  sulkiness, 
one  shudders  to  think  of  the  life  the  other  one  may 
be  made  to  lead,  It  might  be  reasonably  urged  as 
a  cause  for  judicial  separation,  possibly  even  for  di- 
vorce, since  the  practice  of  quietly  pressing  the 
spirit  and  life  out  of  a  human  being,  no  matter  how 
many  years  the  operation  spreads  over,  is  not  one 
that  ought  to  be  i)ermitted  m  a  Christian  countr}- : 
"  va3  victis  I "  the  weak  go  to  the  wall,  and  too  often 
the  weak  are  the  pleasantest  and  most  lovable  of 
earth's  creatures. 

Sometimes  a  person  is  seen  to  exhibit  something 
which  resembles  and  yet  is  not  sulks.  It  is  a  silent 
moodiness  of  manner  arising  from  a  sense  of  failure, 
mortification,  or  secret  discouragement  and  vexa- 
tion which  he  cannot  get  over  all  at  once.  It  is 
often  hcen  in  youth,  but  in  reality  the  man  is  strug- 
gling with  his  infirmity,  and  a  kind  word  or  a  friend- 
Iv  overture  will  ^most  always  float  him  over  the 
difliculty.  But  genuine  sulkiness  is  essentially  pre- 
meditated and  ofa  forethought ;  it  is  also  vindictive, 
sometimes  even  malignant,  in  its  nature,  and  if 
much  indulged  in  causes  the  manners  to  become 
habitually  morose,  and  the  face  and  person  acquire 
a  heavy,  sodden  appearance  as  of  a  substance  too 
long  stepped  in  imwholesome  juices.  Dragging  the 
feet  along  the  floor  and  slamming  the  doors  of  the 
house  for  weeks  and  months  together  are  vulgar  and 
ignoble  but  neither  uncommon  nor  inexpn'ssive 
modes  of  sulking.  We  all  know  of  other  ways  more 
refined,  but  not  less  disagreeable,  and  remember 
them  too  well.  The  fashion  in  which  the  very  few 
words  Which  custom  and  convenience  render  abso- 
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lutely  necessary  are  dropped  fix>in  the  lips  as  if  they 
were  so  many  leaden  DuUets;  the  stead&st,  ear- 
prised  stare  that  you  or  any  one  else  should  venture 
to  ask  such  questions  as  shall  require  reply  of  any 
kind,  the  pertinacious  coldness,  tne  carefully  avert- 
ed glance,  the  steady  gloom,  the  hand  withheld, 
the  smile  unretumed,  and  the  hardly  muttered  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  morning  or  evening  salutation, 
—  who  wat  has  witnessed  or  endured  £cse  ameni- 
ties can  forget  the  effect  of  them  ?  In  fact,  the  se- 
verity of  the  pressure  which  a  really  able,  discrimi- 
nating, and  obstinate  sulker  can  bring  to  bear  on 
others  for  an  indefinite  space  of  time  amounts  to  a 
tyranny,  dumb,  indeed,  but  sufficiently  unholy  of  its 
kind ;  neither  soft  coaxing  nor  urgent  cursing  can 
affect  it,  and,  though  to  yield  is  humiliating,  it  is 
wellnigh  hopeless  to  resist  it. 


THE  THREE  NAMES. 

For  more  than  four  years  the  three  names  paint- 
ed on  the  doorway  of  No.  9  Old  Inn  remained  un- 
altered. The  house  itself  was  the  smallest  in  the 
Inn.  All  the  other  houses  contained  six  sets  of 
chambers ;  No.  9  —  cramped  up  in  a  comer —  had 
only  three  sets.  They  were  each  occupied  by  a 
single  tenant,  and  their  names,  as  painted  on  the 
doorway,  were,  "  Mr.  Bolt,  2d  floor  " ;  "  Mr.  Hay, 
1st  floor  " ;  "  Mr.  Frith,  groimd-floor." 

I  was  Mr.  Hay,  of  the  1st  floor.  Mr.  Bolt  of  the 
2d  floor  and  I  were  not  on  speaking  terms.  We 
had  frequently  met  on  the  stairs  and  m  the  passage 
under  our  common  roof.  I  knew  him  very  well  by 
sight.  He  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  some  years  young- 
er than  I,  pleasant-looking,  notwithstanding  a  brok- 
en nose  and  huge  red  whiskers.  He  had  a  noisy, 
blundering  way  of  moving  about ;  always  rushed  up 
the  stairs  three  at  a  time,  kicking  and  ban^g  his 
great  boots  against  the  woodwork.  "That  *s 
Bolt  I "  I  used  to  say,  as  his  footsteps  came  tumbling 
up  to  my  floor,  and  then  went  tumbling  up  to  his 
own.  I  don't  know  whether  he  broke  his  nose  over 
those  stairs  before  I  went  to  No.  9,  but  I  always  ex- 
pected that  he  would  break  it  again  whenever  I 
heard  him  return  home. 

Now,  Mr.  Frith  of  the  ground-floor  was  different 
in  every  way.  I  knew  him  equally  well  by  sight ; 
but  he  and  I,  likewise,  were  not  on  speaking  terms. 
He  was  short  and  inclined  to  be  stout.  lie  never 
seemed  in  a  hurry.  He  never  made  a  noise,  except 
on  his  piano,  and  even  the  tone  of  that  was  soft  and 
subdued  like  himself. 

So  we  three  —  the  noisy  gentleman  on  the  2d 
floor,  the  musical  gentleman  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  myself,  —  I  don't  know  what  the  other  two. 
called  me,  probably  the  gentleman  with  the  dog  — 
lived  for  four  years  in  the  same  house,  and  yet  were 
strangers  to  one  another.  It  seemed  part  of  one's 
daily  life  constantly  to  see  Mr.  F»ith,  or  to  hear  Mr. 
Bolt  come  tumbling  up  the  stairs ;  part  of  one's 
daily  care  to  prevent  becoming  acquainted  with 
either ;  part  of  the  pleasure  of  one's  vacation  to  get 
away  fix)m  them,  as  it  was  to  get  away  firom  uie 
bundles  of  law  papers  and  clients'  letters. 

So  last  autumn,  when  I  went  to  Switzerland,  I 
endured  the  sea-passage ;  bore  patiently  the  sleep- 
less night  journeys  by  rail,  and  the  not  morning 
drive  by  diligence,  cheered  by  the  thought  that  I  was 
adding  mile  after  mile  to  the  distance  between  me 
and  Old  Inn  and  everything  connected  with  it. 
And  all  for  what?  For  the  very  first  person  I 
meet  at  Chamoimi  to  be  Mr.  Frith  in  tweeds,  in- 


stead of  Mr.  Frith  in  broadcloth.  He  was  stand- 
ing just  inside  the  salle-k-manger,  looking  for  a 
seat  at  the  long  table,  at  which  the  diners  were 
already  assembled. 

As  I  enter  he  turns  round,  and  we  look  at  one 
another  defiantly,  with  a  sort  of  *  Well !  I  have  as 
much  right  here  as  you,'  and  dien  face  to  the  right 
and  left  respectively.  He  goes  down  one  half  of 
the  table,  and  I  go  up  the  omer,  hoping  to  4)ut  the 
whole  length  of  it  between  us.  There  is  no  vacant 
seat  on  that  side,  so  I  walk  round  the  end  to  the  other 
side,  and,  to  my  dis^st,  see  that  he  has  done  the 
same.  We  face  each  other  again,  are  obliged  by 
necessity  to  converge  towards  the  same  point,  and 
finally  seat  ourselves  near  the  centre  of  the  table, 
with  only  a  little  Frenchman  between  us. 

The  mrst  two  courses  we  eat  in  silence,  either 
staring  at  our  plates  or  at  the  wall  before  na. 
Pending  the  third  course  the  Frenchman  turns  to 
Mr.  Frith,  but  that  gentleman,  not  wishing  to  look 
my  way,  tries  hard  to  escape  the  proffered  conver- 
sation. The  Frenchman,  however,  who  speaks 
English  very  well,  has  no  intention  of  being  shaken 
off,  and  common  courtesy  forces  Mr.  Frith  to  answer. 

"  Do  you  come  fix)m  London  ?  "  again  begins 
the  little  tormentor,  as  soon  as  the  dessert  com- 
mences. 

«  Yes." 

"  Ah !  it  is  a  fine  city  that  London.  I  know  it 
well.    From  what  part  of  London  do  vou  come  ?  " 

"  Old  Inn." 

"  Indeed !  Do  you  know  a  Mr.  Smith  at  Old 
Inn?" 

"No." 

"  No  1  At  what  number  in  Old  Inn  do  vou  live  ?  " 

"  Nine." 

"  Nine  ! "  echoes  the  little  gentleman ;  "  and 
Mr.  Smith  lives  at  No.  10,  and  you  do  not  know 
him." 

«  No." 

Not  over  pleased,  the  Frenchman  turns  to  me, 
and  Mr.  Frith,  very  much  pleased,  turns  away  from 
us  both. 

"  And  are  you  from  London  too  ?  "  he  begins,  as 
though  I  had  taken  a  part  in  the  previous  conver- 
sation. 

Mr.  Frith's  back  being  towards  us,  I  don't  mind 
answering  the  little  fellow,  seeing  that  he  does  n't 
care  whether  I  come  ftx)m  London  or  Timbuctoo, 
but  that  it  is  simply  impossible  for  him  to  eat  his 
dinner  in  silence.  So  I  say,  "  Yes,  I  come  from 
London.  All  Englishmen  seem  to  live  in  London, 
don't  they  ?  " 

"  Oh !  but  it  is  such  a  lar^  city !  From  what 
part  of  London  do  vou  come  ? 

«  Old  Inn." 

"  Again  Old  Inn,"  he  says,  with  a  smile.  "  Per- 
haps you  know  Mr.  Smith  at  No.  10  ?  " 

"  I  only  know  him  by  sight,"  I  answer ;  and  then, 
for  the  fun  of  increasing  the  little  gentleman's  aston- 
ishment, I  add,  "I  live  at  No.  9." 

The  words  are  hardly  spoken  when  the  French- 
man, with  true  politeness,  pushes  back  his  chair. 
"Then  you  and  this  gentleman,"  touchinjr  Mr. 
Frith's  arm,  "  are  traveling  together,  and  I  have 
separated  you  and  preventea  your  talking.  I  am  so 
sorry.  Will  you  take  my  seat  and  be  next  your 
friend?" 

He  is  just  rising  for  us  to  exchange  chairs,  when 
I  put  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder  and  whisper, 
"  'Thank  you.  I  thank  you.  No.  I  do  net  know 
that  gentleman." 
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The  little  fellow  nods  as  if  he  understood,  and 
then  says,  also  speaking  in  a  whisper,  '^  Tou  have 
quarrelled  then  ?  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  been 
aisameable  to  you.** 

"  Oh  I  not  at  all.  We  have  never  spoken  to  each 
other." 

"  "VVhat  1 "  he  cries,  forgetting  now  to  speak  in  an 
undertone ;  *<  you  two  live  in  the  same  nouse  and 
you  do  not  know  one  another !  Ah,  well !  *'  putting 
a  hand  on  oiur  arms  and  smiling  at  both  of  us,  "  you 
will  know  one  another  now,  and  be  great  friends  for 
the  future." 

There  is  no  help  for  it.  "I  shall  have  CTeat 
pleasure,"  says  Mr.  Frith,  with  a  freezing  bow. 
And  I  bow  likewise  and  in'  a  like  manner,  but  say 
nothing. 

Then  foUows  a  pause,  during  which  the  diners 
begin  to  leave  the  table ;  so  we  three  rise  and  stand 
bv  our  chairs,  still  with  the  Frenchman  in  the  mid- 
dle. 

"  Come ! "  he  says,  presentlv,  and  suddenly  laugh- 
ing ;  "  vou  two  have  been  making  fUn  of  me.  Is  it 
not  so  J    You  are  friends  travelling  together." 

Mr.  Frith  immediately  denies  this  statement, 
and,  having  done  so,  walks  away  to  a  window, 
which  looks  out  upon  Mont  Blanc.  After  what  has 
passe^,  I  feel  that  the  one  who  first  leaves  the  room 
will  he  obliged  to  make  some  remark,  or  do  some 
Httle  act  of  courtesy  to  the  other ;  and  to  avoid  the 
burden  of  doing  this  being  thrown  upon  me,  I  go 
into  the  recess  of  the  window  next  Mr.  Frith's,  and 
likewise  stare  at  Mont  Blanc.  The  Frenchman 
wishes  us  both  good-evening,  and  takes  himself  off. 

The  next  minute  I  hear  his  voice  again.  He  and 
somebody  else  have  come  into  collision  in  the  pas- 
sage, whereupon  follows  a  mutual  asking  of  pardons, 
and  he  enters  the  room  again.  His  companion  is 
hidden  by  the  screen  near  the  door,  but  I  hear  the 
little  fellow  say,  still  speaking  in  English,  — 

"Ah,  Monsieur!  you  are  just  too  late.  The. 
diligence  from  Geneve  was  bemnd  time,  I  suppose  ? 
You  have  ordered  dinner,. of  course  ?  Yes.  Come 
and  look  at  Mont  Blanc.    The  moonlight  is  on  it." 

From  my  window  I  hear  their  footsteps  approach- 
ing me,  —  the  tripping,  light  step  of  tne  one,  and 
the  heavy,  sloucmng  trc^  of  the  other.  As  I 
Hsten  to  tne  latter  a  cold  chill  comes  ov<v  me.  We 
distinguish  footsteps  after  a  time  as  we  learn  to 
know  voices.  I  have  a  strong  misgiving  that  I 
know  that  tread,  but  I  Hsten  in  suspense  without 
looking  round. 

**  Yes,  it  is  ver}'  grand,"  says  a  voice  at  my  el- 
bow, referring  to  Mont  Blanc,  whidi  towers  before 
OS  cUmut  and  distinct  in  the  bright  moonlight. 

O,  that  voice  I  It  realises  my  worst  fears.  How 
often  had  I  heard  it  calling  from  the  socond  fbor 
at  No.  9  Old  Inn.  I  feel  disposed  to  rush  out  of 
the  room,  but  remembering  Mr.  Frith  at  the  next 
window,  wait  to  see  what  comes  of  Mr.  Bolt's  ar- 
rival. 

*'  Verj*  grand,"  he  continues.  "  We  don't  have 
sights  like  thi^  in  London.  Do  you  know  Lon- 
don? " 

**  Gently,  gently,  Mr.  Bolt  I  for  your  own  sake," 
I  murmur.  **  If  you  could  only  know  the  trap  you 
are  fialling  into." 

*'  O  yes  I  I  know  London,"  replies  the  French- 
flftan,  promptly.  **  What  part  oi  London  do  yon 
come  &om  r " 

«  Old  Inn," 

"  Old  Inn  1 "  echoes  the  other,  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise.   «  Do  jou  know  Mr.  Smith  at  No.  10?  " 


"  N— o.  That  is  to  say,  I  know  the  name.  He 
lives  next  door  to  me." 

"  You  live,  then,  at  No.  —  ?  " 

"  Na  9,"  plumps  out  Mr.  Bolt. 

"  Then  you  expect  to  meet  a  friend  here,**  says 
the  Frenchman,  looking  for  Mr.  Frith,  seeing  that 
Mr.  Bolt  does  not  seem  to  recognize  my  back. 

"  No,  I  don't  expect  to  meet  a  friend." 

"  Then  you  will  meet  one ;  you  will  meet  two. 
Look,  here  is  one.  And  you  were  close  to  him,  and 
yet  you  did  not  know  him." 

As  I  turn  round  in  obedience  to  the  Frenchman's 
pull,  Mr.  Bolt  does  know  me,  but  not  as  a  friend, 
tor  he  looks  as  if  he  would  like  to  punch  my  head 
for  being  there. 

^'  No ;  I  have  n't  the  pleasure  of  knowing  this 
gentleman,"  he  says,*  putting  on  a  sickly  smile. 

"  What  I  "  cries  the  other.  «  Ah !  Then  that 
is  the  friend  you  will  meet,"  pointing  to  Mr.  Frith, 
who  at  that  moment  unwittingly  comes  out  of  the 
recess  of  his  window. 

"  No  ;  I  have  n't  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him 
either." 

For  a  minute  the  Frenchman  does  not  seem  to 
understand.  "  But  you  all  live  in  the  same  house," 
he  then  says  slowly. 

♦*  O  yes,"  replies  Mr.  Bolt,  who  begins  to  see  the 
fun,  ana  seems  rather  to  enjoy  it,  — "  aU  lived  there, 
I  believe,  for  more  than  four  years." 

"  And  you  arc  all  strangers  V  " 

**  Perfect  strangers,"  again  replies  Mr.  Bolt. 

**Well,  I  shouSd  not  have  thoi^ht  it  possible, 
even  in  England,"  sajs  the  little  feUow  so  seriously 
that  we  all  smile.  He  looks  first  at  one  and  then 
at  another,  and  finally  rushes  off  to  tell  his  firiends 
of  the  three  curiosities  that  he  ha?  discovered. 

Our  smiles  vanish  with  his  presence,  and  the  mo- 
ment he  is  gone  our  black  looks  return.  ^  Mr.  Bolt 
goes  off  to  uie  third  window ;  Mr.  Frith  returns  to 
his  recess ;  I  remain  in  mine;  so  we  all  stand  and 
stare  at  Mont  Blanc 

"Very  fine,"  says  Mr.  Frith,  being  obliged  to 
pass  me  in  leaving  the  room,  and  feeHng  mat  he 
ought  to  say  someming. 

"  Verv  mte"  I  answer ;  and  so  exits  the  "  ground 
floor." 

"  Looks  very  beautifrd  in  the  moonlight,"  I  sug- 
gest to  Mr.  Bolt,  as  I  follow  Mr.  Frith's  example. 

"  Very  beautiful,"  he  answers,  but  does  not  leave 
his  window  as  long  as  I  remain  in  the  room,  though 
his  dinner  is  on  the  table  and  the  gar^on  waiting  to 
remove  the  cover.  Then  I  go>  ^^^  ^^^  that,  we 
meet  no  more  that  night. 

The  next  mominor  I  am  not  as  careful  of  my  land- 
lord's foelings,  perhaps,  as  I  might  be.  4  hardly 
proffer  an  excuse  for  leaving,  but  leave  I  do,  ana 
take  up  my  quarters  in  anouer  hotel.  That  set- 
tled, I  ^o  to  the  post-office,  thence  to  the  Bureau 
des  Guides,  and  on  my  way  thither,  after  a  good 
deal  of  considering  this  and  lookii^  at  ihat,  decide 
upon  the  excursion  for  that  day.  I  choose  the  one 
to  "  Le  Jardin,"  arguing  that  it  was  too  far  for  Mr. 
Frith,  and  Uiat  Mr.  Bolt,  who  evidently  had  not 
visited  Chamouni  before,  was  not  likelv  to  do  that 
excursion  on  his  first  day.  Pretty  contident,  there- 
fore, that  I  should  not  be  troubled  with  either  of 
them,  I  hire  a  guide  and  start  at  once  to  make  up 
for  lost  time. 

"  Pity  I  did  n't  start  an  hour  ago." 

"Why?"  I  say  to  Pierre  —  Pierre  being  my 
guide  —  as  we  go  up  the  zigxa^  of  the  Montanvcrt. 

"Because  Jacques  went  with  another  English 
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gentleman,  and  it  would  have  been  company  for 
us,"  answers  Pierre. 

I  express  myself  quite  satisfied  with  the  compan- 
ionship I  have,  and  Pierre,  of  course,  swears  that 
he  was  thinking  of  me  only  and  not  of  himself. 
When  we  reach  the  glacier  we  see  the  gentleman 
of  whom  he  spoke,  but  he  is  too  far  ahead  for  me  to 
distinguish  him. 

Feeling  sure,  however,  that  he  is  neither  Mr. 
Frith  nor  Mr.  Bolt,  I  don't  bother  my  head  about 
him.  As  we  go  along  Pierre  tells  me  a  long  story 
about  some  of  his  comrades.  He  speaks  villanous 
patois,  and  has  a  confused  way  of  telling  his  story ; 
and  so,  though  I  do  my  best  to  be  enlightened,  I  am 
never  certain  whether  I  am  supposed  to  be  Jean  or 
Alphonse ;  in  fact,  I  can't  make  out  whether  Jean 
and  Alphonse  are  two  distinct  men,  or  the  two 
names  of  the. same  man.  Jean  falls  down  a  cre- 
vasse ;  I  understand  that ;  but  then  it  is  Alphonse 
who  is  afterwards  pulled  up,  so  I  get  hopelessly 
muddled  again.  And,  moreover,  I  can't  sufficiently 
realize  that  I  am  either  of  them,  for,  as  we  near 
"  Le  Jardin,"  my  own  legs  keep  cruelly  reminding 
me  that  I  am  Alfred  Hay  and  nobody  else ;  and  I 
find  myself  panting  in  a  way  that  either  Jean  or 
Alphonse  would  be  ashamed  of  doing. 

"  Ah,  voilk  Jacques ! "  exclaims  Pierre,  as  we 
step  on  to  the  grass  at  our  journey's  end,  pointing  to 
his  comrade,  who  rises  from  the  side  of  the  stream 
over  which  he  was  stooping.  I  look  round  for  the 
Englishman,  but  he  is  not  visible.  Jacques,  when 
he  comes  to  ns,  points  to  a  great  boulder  of  rock 
behind  which,  he  says,  the  other  is  lying,  rather 
knocked  up  by  the  walk.  And  there,  sure  enough, 
I  see  part  of  a  pair  of  legs  so  protruding  beyond  the 
boulder  as  to  indicate  that  their  owner  is  on  the 
broad  of  his  back.  While  I  am  looking  at  them 
they  begin  to  move  with  a  wriggling  sort  of  motion, 
and,  the  next  minute,  Mr.  Frith  s  face  appears,  cau- 
tiously peeping  beyond  the  rock.  Completely  taken 
by  surprise,  and  not  having  time  to  turn  away,  I 
stare  vacantly  at  the  sky  over  his  head  ;  but  I  see, 
nevertheless,  his  face  disappear  again  very  quickly, 
and  his  legs  wriggle  nearly  out  of  sight 

**Hang  him  I  only  I  say  someSune  stronger; 
and  he,  doubtless,  from  behind  his  boulder,  returns 
the  compliment.  **  What  on  earth  made  him  come 
up  here  ?  "  I  mutter,  feeling  a  strong  temptation  to 
send  a  big  stone  by  my  side  at  his  boots. 

They  prevent  me  admiring  the  view  ;  they  pre- 
vent me  enjoying  my  luncheon  ;  they  mtULC  me 
wish  that  he  and  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
deepest  crevasse  in  Switzerland.  And,  worse  still, 
when  Jacques,  coming  to  my  side,  expresses  his 
pleasure  at  seeing  me,  because  I  can  help  "  Mon- 
sieur \k  "  back  to  Chamouni.  "  Not  I.  I  '11  see 
*  Monsieur  W  frozen  to  death  before  I  will  help 
him."  And  to  avoid  being  called  upon  to  assist 
him  in  any  way,  I  tell  Rerre  that  I  atn  in  a  hurry 
to  get  back,  and  hint  that  we  had  better  st^rt  at 
once.  To  this  he  answers,  "  Here  are  two  others 
coming."  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  getting 
back,  but,  nevertheless,  I  ask  where  the  others 
are. 

"  There  I  "  And  both  he  and  Jacques  point  out 
the  direction.  I  can't  see  the  new-comers  at  first, 
and,  when  I  do,  I  lose  them  again  immediately 
afterwards.  They  are  much  nearer  the  next  time 
they  appar ;  near  enough  for  me  to  discern  that 
one  of  tnem  is  tall  and  tmn,  and,  though  he  ii  walk- 
ing (quickly,  has  an  awkwajrd,  clumsy  step.  That 
is  quite  enough.    I  am  certain  who  he  is ;  but  after 


finding  Mr.  Frith  at  "  Le  Jardin,"  I  am  not  sur- 
prised. I  take  it  quite  philosophically  at  first. 
Then  I  try  to  look  at  our  all  mectinor  again  in  its  lu- 
dicrous light,  but  hero  I  miserably  fail  and  get  angr\'. 
I  lean  back  in  disgust  and  pull  my  hat  over  my 
face ;  and  the  rest  of  my  grumbling  is  confided  to 
the  lining. 

In  due  course  of  time  Mr.  Bolt  reaches  <<  Le  Jar- 
din." The  guide,  after  handing  him  the  havresac 
and  receiving  back  his  portion  of  the  luncheon, 
joins  the  other  two.  Mr.  Bolt  scrutinizes  my  cor- 
pus ;  again  fails  to  recognize  me,  but  suspects  me 
to  be  EngliFh,  so  he  keeps  his  ^stance.  Peeping 
under  my  hat,  I  see  Pierre  and  Jacques  presendy 
compare  watches  and  then  rise.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, moves  away  alone  and  goes  to  tiie  boulder. 
At  his  first  words  the  odious  boots  disappear  entire- 
ly, but  he  begins  to  remonstrate  ;  shows  his  watch ; 
points  to  the  sun  ;  and  after  a  little  while  bends 
forward  to  help  Mr.  Frith  to  rise. 

That  gentleman  then  emerges  firom  behind  his 
friendly  rock,  shaking  his  legs  and  settling  his  coat, 
and,  without  looking  ray  way,  tries  to  bustle  off  as 
if  he  did  n't  know  I  was  there.  Not  so  Jacques. 
He  speaks  to  Pierre,  who  comes  to  my  side,  and 
Jacques  lingers,  seeing  that  I  do  not  rise.  Mean- 
while Mr.  Frith,  by  ms  crablike  movement,  near- 
ly tumbles  over  Mr.  Bolt,  without  seeing  him. 
«  Halloa,"  cries  the  latter,  "  you  here  I "  Where- 
upon Mr.  Frith  turns  ronnd  and  stares,  with  open 
eyes  and  mouth,  seeing  Mr.  Bolt  when  he  expected 
to  see  me. 

"  I  had  not  an  idea  you  were  here,"  he  says,  em- 
phasizing the  "  you,"  and  so  criminating  himself. 
"  Fine  scene,  is  n't  it  ?  "  He  then  makes  a  second 
attempt  to  be  off,  but  Jacaues  still  lingers. 

Pierre  all  this  time  has  been  nudging  me  in  the 
side,  and  now,  shaking  me  gently,  says,  quite  loud- 
ly, that  the  other  genUeman  is  going.  Being  una- 
ble to  feign  sleep  any  longer  under  such  treatment, 
I  remove  ray  hat  and  sit  up,  and  see  that  Mr.  Bolt 
is  looking  at  me.  "  By  Jove  !  No.  9  in  force," 
laughs  that  gentleman,  pointing  at  me  and 
then  at  Mr.  Frith,  who  thereupon  pretends  to  see 
me  for  the  first  time. 

"Mr.  Hay,  too,"  he  says,  in  feigned  surprise. 
"  Dear  me,  have  you  been  here  long  ?  "  —  asking 
this  in  the  most  innocent  tone. 

"  Why,  nearly  an  hour,"  I  answer,  as  if  it  was 
the  stnuigcst  thing  in  the  world  that  we  should 
have  been  so  near  one  another  for  so  long  and  not 
have  found  it  out. 

The  next  minute  we  ar^  &(i  standing  together,  no 
one  knowing  how  to  get  away  fl#st  or  how  to  stop 
behind.  But  Pierre  puts  an  end  to'  any  manoeu- 
vring by  saying  tiiat  if  we  wish  to  get  to'  Cnamouni  in 
time  for  the  table  d'hdte,  we  must  start  at  ohce.  We 
can't  say  that  we  don't  wish  to  be  there  itf  time  for 
the  table  d'hdte,  so  we  look  helplessly  at  ^e  an- 
other as  the  three  guides  start  off  together ;  and 
then  we  three  follow,  also  together,  but  in  silenCc. 

Mr.  Bolt  is  the  first  to  speak.  ,"  It  seems,"  he 
says,  "  that  we  are  not  to  oe  separated."  WeU  1 
fate  is  fiite ;  and  as  we  have,  likewise,  a  walk  of 
about  five  hours  before  us,  it  is  nonsense  to  be 
snappish  and  surly.  There  is  n't  much  conversa- 
tion at  first,  just  a  remark  about  the  scenery  or  a 
word  about  climbing ;  but  it  creeps  on  little  by  lit- 
tie.  We  begin  to  talk  more  freely  and  to  say 
what  we  thidc.  We  avoid  speaking  about  No.  9, 
or  anything  connected  with  it,  for  some  time,  till 
Mr.   Bolt  asks  roe  why  I  didn't  bring  my  dog. 
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•  He  claims  an  acquaintance  with  it,  that  I  was  not 
aware  of;  and  that  makes  me  think  better  of  him 
directly.  We  pass  **Les  £mlet8,''but  not  with- 
out Mr.  Bolt  nearly  killing  tiimsclf,  and  get  well 
upon  die  glacier.  The  crevasses  are  nothmcr,  and 
we  walk  wreast.  I  beffin  to  think,  as  we  go  along, 
that  Mr.  fVith  is  not  a  bad  fellow,  and  that  there  is 
a  g^xxl  deal  of  fan,  after  all,  in  Mr.  Bolt.  I  find 
their  conversaUon  more  pleasant  than  the  guide's, 
with  his  interminable  story  about  Jean  and  Al- 
phonse.  We  actually  get  to  laugh  about  the  little 
Frenchman  and  about  our  all  meeting,  and,  some- 
how, epesk  about  the  latter  as  if  it  were  a  fortunate 
occurrence.  I  begin  to  wish  that  I  had  n't  changed  my 
hotel,  and,  while  I  am  thinking  about  it,  Mr.  Frith 
asks  if  I  did  n't  think  the very  full  \sL?t  night. 

**  Yes,  and  too  much  dress.  One  does  n't  care 
for  that  sort  of  thing  iiere,  you  know." 

<'  No,  you  don't    In  fact,  I  changed  this  morning 

to  the "  naming  one  equally  good,  but  quieter, 

and  more  frequented  by  re^ar  pedestrians. 

"  You  went  there  I  As  Mr.  Bolt  says,  *  we  are 
not  to  be  separated.'  I  changed  there  this  morning 
too." 

*•  Simply  because  the  other  was  too  crowded  ?  " 
he  says,  with  a  smile. 

''  That 's  the  only  reason  why  yon  lefi  it,  I  sup- 
pose ?  "  I  answer. 

Then  we  both  laugh,  but  promise,  nevertheless,  to 
look  out  for  one  another  at  the  table  d'hdtc. 

"  And  I  shall  be  left  alone  with  the  French- 
man," says  Mr.  Bolt,  with  mock  seriousness. 

**  No,  come  and  dine  with  us,"  replies  Mr.  Frith. 

<*  And  bring  the  Frenchman,"  I  aad.  *'  Then  we 
can  have  a  rubber  afterwards.    He  will  be  sure  to 


^hen  the  time  for  the  rubber  comes,  we  find 
that  he  does  play,  and  a  first-rate  hand  into  the 
bargain.  Before  he  leaves  us  he  makes  a  little 
speech.  We  are  in  a  room  by  ourselves,  so  he 
stands  up  and  drinks  our  healths,  and  then  says  that 
it  is  the  happiest  day  in  his  life,  for  he  has  made  us 
firiimds  forever. 

We  cannot  persuade  him  to  join  us  on  our  next 
day's  excursion,  for  which  the  three  of  us  start  to- 
geth^  instead  of  meeting  half-way.  That  excursion 
19  followed  by  another,  and  that  by  another,  and  so 
on,  for  a  fortnight,  till  we  reach  Aosta,  and  are 
there  forced  to  part. 

Since  then  we  have  all  met  again  at  No.  9. 
But  the  three  names  are  no  longer  the  same  on  the 
doorway.  Mr.  Frith's  alone  remains.  Mr.  Bolt 
and  I,  however,  often  go  there ;  and  it  was  only  the 
other  night  that  we  were  making  arrangements  for 
starting  on  our  next  trip  together. 
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If  one  could  create  an  expurgated  edition  of  his- 
tory, one  miffht  put  Madame  de  Pompadour  out  of 
signt ;  but  aiaa  1  the  eighteenth  century,  and  even 
the  F^nch  Revolution,  cannot  be  understood  with- 
out taking  her  into  consideration.  She  was  pos- 
sessed of  greater  power  in  Europe  than  any  woman 
of  modem  times,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Elizabeth  of  England,  and  Catharine  of  Russia. 
She  was  the  Sultana  of  France  for  twenty  years,  with 
the  Sultan  in  leading-strings.  Therefore  history, 
with  a  blush,  is  obliged  to  chronicle  the  doings  of 
the  Poinpadour. 

The  President  Hainault  —  who  was  one  of  the 
little  coterie  of  friends  who  formed  the  consolation 


of  the  deserted  Marie  Leckzinska  —  met  this  de- 
structive creature  first  in  1 742. 

**  I  found  at  Madame  de  Montigny's,"  he  writes 
to  Madame  du  Defiaud,  '*  one  of  the  prettiest  wo- 
men I  ever  saw,  Madame  d'Edolles;  she  knows 
music  perfectly ;  she  sings  with  all  possible  gayety 
and  taste ;  she  has  composed  a  hunored  songs,  and 
acts  the  comedies  at  Etiolles  on  a  stage  as  good  as 
that  of  the  Opera." 

Destiny  seems  to  have  marked  her  out  from  her 
cradle  and  educated  her  for  the  sultana  form  of  exist- 
ence. She  was,  as  is  well  known,  originally  a 
Mademoiselle  Poisson  by  birth,  Jeanne  Antoinette 
Poisson.  Her  mother  was  beautiful,  but  depraved. 
Her  nominal  father,  M.  Poisson,  was  the  son  of  a 
peasant.  M.  Poisson  became  chief  clerk  to  the  fa- 
mous speculators, — the  brothers  Paris  Davemey, 
—  who,  as  contractors  for  the  army,  had  accounts 
with  the  French  War  Office  which  were  foimd 
fraudulent.  M.  Poisson  was  fixed  upon  as  the  chief 
culprit,  and  condemned  to  be  hung,  a  fiUe  which  he 
escaped  by  flight,  and  he  was  hung  only  in  effigy, 
and  lived  to  get  his  pardon  by  intercession  with  the 
authorities.  He  was  a  cynical,  intemperate,  vulgar 
person,  who  would  naturally  never  have  attracted 
the  notice  of  posterity  but  far  the  notoriety  of  his 
nominal  daughter.  She  took  care  to  keep  him  as 
far  away  from  Versailles  as  possible  ;  where,  how- 
ever, lie  would  come  sometimes,  and  put  her  ele- 
gance to  the  blush.  On  such  occasions,  however, 
she  fdways  treated  him  wiA  respect,  and,  moreover, 
she  paid  his  debts,  gave  him  one  estate,  and  got 
him  another. 

He  took  little  notice  of  Jeanne  Antoinette,  how- 
ever, till  her  strange  fortune  was  made ;  but  left 
her,  and  bis  wife,  and  a  boy  who  bore  his  name,  and 
became  the  Marquis  de  Marigny,  to  the  charge  of 
M.  le  Normant  de  Toumehem,  the  veritable  father 
of  Jeanne  Antoinette,  a  rich  fermier-g^n^ral,  who 
took  every  pains,  and  spared  no  expense,  in  educat- 
ing the  little  Poisson ;  for  Jeanne  Antoinette  was 
one  of  the  most  graceful  and  charming  of  blonde- 
haired  children,  and  already  fhll  of  intelligence, 
wit,  and  vivacity. 

Her  mother  firom  the  first  styled  her  "  im  vrai 
morceau  de  roi,"  and  was  enchanted  with  the  pos- 
session of  80  bewitching  a  daughter ;  and  this  the 
more,  as  when  Jeanne  was  at  the  age  of  nine,  a 
fortune-teller,  one  Madame  Liebon  prophesied  that 
she  should  become  mistress  of  Louis  XV.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact,  for  in  Madame  de 
Pompadour's  accounts  there  exists  the  record  of  a 
pension  granted  to  one  Madame  Lebon,  for  having 
predicted  her  future  elevation.  M.  de  Toumehem 
gave  his  prot^g^e  an  education  in  which  nothing 
was  neglected  but  morality.  She  had  the  very  best 
of  masters  for  evety  accomplishment  suitable  to  a 
royal  Thais  or  Aspasia.  Jelyotte,  of  the  Opera,  in- 
structed her  in  singing  and  the  harpsichora ;  Gui- 
baudet,  in  dancing;  Cr<^illon  and  Lanoue,  in 
belles-lettres  and  declamation.  She  was  taught  to 
be  a  most  graceful  and  accomplished  horsewoman, 
and  to  draw  and  eugrave  on  copper  and  stone. 
Her  playing  and  singing  were  such,  even  as  a  girl, 
as  to  excite  veritable  enthusiasm ;  so  that  in  8ocio- 
U^  on  one  occasion,  when  Madame  de  Mailly,  the 
&8t  mistress  of  Louis  XV.,  was  present,  the  reigning 
favorite  rushed  at  her  and  clasped  her  in  her  mnus 
with  admiration.  Such  are  the  strange  contra.^ts 
which  destiny  loves  to  exhibit,  —  the  present  and 
the  future  mistress  of  Louis  XV.  embracing  each 
other  I 
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How  beautiiiil  she  was  may  still  be  seen  in  her 
portraits  by  La  Tonr,  BoacLer,  and  others.  J^e 
was  tall,  voluptuously  and  finely  made,  with  the 
whitest  and  smoothest  of  skins;  her  eyes  were 
brown  and  brilliant.;  hw  teeth  were  white  and 
small ;  her  arms  round  and  perfect ;  her  hands 
beautiful  and  fiiie ;  her  blonde  hair,  which  she  wore 
only  half  disguised  with  powder,  rippled  beyond 
her  white  temples  in  the  freshest  of  little  wares ; 
and  her  small  mouth  was  closed  with  delicate  Hps, 
which  had  an  infinitive  cherry-like  fireahne^s  and 
fulness,  till  they  became  pale  and  withered  with 
the  convulsive  bitings  which  the  never-ending 
afironts  and  agitations  of  her  Versailles  life  pro- 
duced. Her  enemies,  male  and  female,  at  Versailles, 
in  later  days,  watched  the  daily  withering  of  these 
lips,  and  the  gradual  emaciation  of  the  round  lines 
of  her  once-blooming  cheek,  and  found  comfort. 
We  must  add  to  these  charms  of  person  her  taste 
for  dress  and  for  elegance  d  all  kinds,  which  was 
exquisite  for  the  time.  In  matters  of  this  nature 
she  was  accepted  as  sole  arbitress ;  for  no  porcelain 
vase,  no  sedan-chair,  no  pen,  no  slipper,  nothing 
noticeable  in  dress  or  furniture  comes  down  firom 
those  days  without  speakin^f  the  Pompadour.  No- 
tice in  the  portrait  of  La  Tour,  at  the  Louvre,  the 
serried  rows  c^  light  lilac  bows  c^  ribbon,  called  in 
those  days  ^^noeuds  de  pai^kits  contentements," 
which  are  arranged  across  the  little  low  bodice 
over  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  bosoms,  with  the 
lace-trimmed,  flowered  satin  body  of  her  dress  cut 
and  scalloped  away  on  either  side,  and  think  of 
what  the  Pompadour  must  have  been  when  she  was 
dressed. 

Such  charms  at  nineteen  were  sufficient  to  turn 
the  head  <^  the  nephew  of  M.  de  Toumehem,  M.  le 
Normant  d'Etiolles,  and  he  wanted  to  marry  her ; 
but  his  parents  held  the  imm<»ral  reputation  of 
the  Poisson  couple  in  such  loathings  that  they  re- 
fused to  hear  of  the  mateh.  Nevertheless,  their  scru- 
ples were  overcome,  as  such  scruples  are  too  often 
overcome,  by  money.  M.  de  Toumehem  was  ver^- 
rich,  and  offered  to  give  half  his  property  at  once 
to  the  young  couple,  and  to  settle  the  other  half  on 
them,  and  me  marriage  was  made. 

This  was  Mademoiselle  Poisson's  first  promotion 
in  life,  —  a  step  which  made  her  subsequent  eleva- 
tion possible.  As  Mademoiselle  Poisson,  she  could 
hardly  hope  ever  to  become  reigning  mistress  of 
Loais  XVt,  but  as  Madame  le  Normant  d'KtioUes, 
vrith  the  entr^  into  the  eilded  salons  of  the  great 
financial  people,  —  her  misband  was  a  fermier^ 
general,  as  was  her  uncle,  —  she  felt  sure  of  gaining 
a  reputation  as  oae  of  the  most  charming  women  of 
Paris,  and  of  making  her  name  reach  the  king's 
ears,  —  for  to  be  royal  mistress,  and  nothing  elie, 
was  the  object  of  her  ambition.  It  seems  strange 
that  when  so  many  great  and  beautiful  ladies,  con- 
stantly under  the  eye  of  the  king,  were  aiming  at 
this  position  without  success,  that  this  little  bour- 
geoii^e  should  have  set  her  heart  upon  it,  and  have 
succeeded  without  much  difficulty  ;  but  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  most  wonderful  conspiracy  of 
destiny,  of  chance,  of  all 'occult  and  evil  influ- 
ences, to  make  the  Pompadour  succeed,  and  she  did 
succeed. 

And  yet,  leaving  morality  aside,  her  position  as 
Madame  le  Normant  d'EtioUes  was  infinitely  supe- 
rior to  that  for  which  she  longed.  She  was  respect- 
ed, and  might  have  been  adored,  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  in  France.  Her  husband  was  not 
handsome,  but  he  was  passionately  devoted  to  her. 


and  was  an  upright,  honorable  man.  She  had  a 
fine  town  house,  and  a  splendid  country  house  at 
Etiolles,  Bear  Corbeil.  IHplomatists  and  men  of 
letters  crowded  to  her  salons.  She  was  fet«d  Mid 
incensed  without  a  thought  of  sel^interest  in  those 
days  by  such  men  as  Vmtaire,  Montesquieu,  Fonte- 
nelle,  Bemis,  and  Maupertuis.  During  the  three 
or  four  years  that  ^e  lived  with  her  husbaad  she 
had  two  children ;  one  of  whom  die4»  indeed,  an 
infant,  but  the  other,  a  dau^ter,  was  full  of  graee 
and  promise.  On  all  this  her  ambitious  ^lorit 
looked  with  contempt.  Without  a  thou^tt  for  the 
man  she  had  married,  she  was. scheming  to  brook 
op  forever  his  lifo  of  domestic  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness, and  to  deliver  him  over  to  th^  loves  of  opem- 
girls,  while  she  herself  should  mount  to  a  throiie  c^ 
illicit  glwy,  —  where  her  soul  should  be  devoured 
by  daily  and  hourly  jealousy,  anguish,  fear,  and 
despair,  and  be  subject  to  never^nding  horrible 
agitations,  to  agonizing  tensions  and  cUndungs  of 
the  nerves,  to  devouring  of  the  lipe  and  coavuiinonff 
of  the  heart,  —  all  in  the  presence  of  malignant, 
envious,  and  triumi^iant  eyes. 

She  began  to  play  for  her  stake  xeTv  soon  after 
her  marria^.  As  often  as  the  French  kin^  went 
to  hunt  in  the  forest  of  S^nart,  near  Corbeil,  be  was 
sure  to  be  met  by  a  ravfi«^ng  creature,  either  on 
horseback  or  in  a  pony-carria^,  dressed  in  the  most 
fairy-like  fantasies  c^Uue  and  rose  bunting  dresses. 
But  these  were  the  passionate  times  (^the  royal  fi^ 
vor  of  Madame  de  Ch&teauroux,  with  whon  Louis 
was  then  too  deeply  engrossed  to  allow  him  to 
take  mudi  notice  of  the  devices  of  Madame  d'Etiol- 
les.  However,  Madame  d'EtioDes's  little  stratagems 
were  not  unnoticed  by  the  Ch^eanrous,  for  one 
evening,  in  her  apartments,  when  the  Duchesse  de 
Chevreuse  asked  the  king  if  he  had  seea  la  petite 
d'EtioUes,  Madame  de  CHdteauroux  walked  up  to 
her  and  stamped  with  her  red  heel  so  fiercely  on 
Madame  de  Chevreuse's  foot,  that  the  poor  dadk- 
ess  fell  down  in  a  fiiunt ;  and  shortly  atier,  at  the 
motion  of  Madame  de  Chftteauroux,  notice  was  sent 
to  la  petite  d*Etiolles  that  she  had  better  desist 
from  appearing  at  the  king's  hunting  partiee  at 
all. 

Destiny,  however,  removed  the  superb  Chftteao- 
roux,  with  her  haughty  graces  and  her  domineering 
airs,  out  of  the  way  of  Madame  d'EtioUes.  The 
duchess  died  the  tragic  death  we  all  know  of  in  the 
Rue  du  Bac,  just  as  she  had  arrived  at  the  very 
zenith  of  her  ambition.  And  not  long  afW,  at  a 
grand  masked  opera  balU  in  Paris,  a  lady  in  a  blue 
domino  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  king,  with  wilty 
and  caustic  speeches,  and  when  pressed  to  unuM^k, 
showed  him  the  sprightly  feattu^s  of  the  lady  of  the 
forest  of  Sdnart.  She  withdrew  at  once,  however, 
into  a  circle  of  friends,  contriving  to  let  fall  her 
handkerchief^  which  the  king  pick^  up  and  tJirew 
after  her,  —  upon  which,  o£  course,  the  univt-rsal 
mot  was,  ^*  Le  mouchoir  est  jete."  Madame 
d'EtioUes  happened  —  de^stiny  again !  — :  to  have  a 
relative  in  the  palace,  one  Binet,  in  the  very  haady 
situation  of  valet  de  chambre  to  the  kiaff,  and 
through  Binet's  mediation,  Madame  d'EtiolW  be- 
came ver>'  shortly  lodged  iu  the  Palace  of  Vei^ 
saiUes,  in  the  veiy  apartments  of  Madame  de  MaiUy, 
the  enthusiastic  admirer  of  her  harpaiehi>rd  per- 
formances, and  was  supping  with  the  luag,  and  the 
Buchesse  de  Lanraguais,  the  Marquiae  de  Belle- 
fond.e,  the  Dues  of  Ayen,  RicheUeu,  aad  Boufilers, 
in  the  little  cabinets. 

Before,  however,  Madame  d'EtioUes  had  efieoted 
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her  porpose  of  getting  lodged  in  Versailles  as  titled 
mistress,  there  was  oecessiunly  a  preliminary  period 
of  seduction  and  negotiation,  during  which  she  had 
got  her  hushand  invited  away  into  the  country,  to 
Uie  house  of  a  M.  de  Savidette.  When  the  poor 
man  was  about  to  return  to  Paris  his  uncle,  M.  de 
Toumehem,  came  and  found  him,  and  broke  the 
news  to  him  that  his  wife  was  now  the  mistress  of 
the  king.  At  this  M.  d'Etiolles  fell  down  in  a 
faint.  As  soon  as  he  returned  to  his  senses,  hb 
desperatioii  was  bo  great  that  it  was  feared  he 
would  commit  suicide. 

For  some  time  all  weapons  were  taken  out  of  his 
way,  and  the  inconaolalHe  husband  at  last,  after 
vamly  threatening  to  go  to  Versailles  and  tear  her 
away  out  of  the  anns  of  the  king,  wrote  a  suppliant 
letter,  begging  her  to  return,  witib  all  the  energy  of 
aiflRection  and  despair.  Madame  de  Pompa^lour, 
whoee  heart  must  have  been  made  of  rock-cnrstal, 
had  the  brutality  to  show  this  letter  to  the  &ing ; 
but  Louis  XV.  disappointed  her  by  saving  coolly, 
*'  Madame,  you  have  a  husband  of  excellent  princi- 
ples." Nevertheless,  it  was  thou^t  advisaMe  to 
remove  M  d'EtioUes  firom  Paris,  which  it  was  easy 
to  do,  since  he  was  a  fennier-g^n^ral,  and  provin- 
cial employment  in  the  south  was  given  him.  After 
being  seriously  ill  with  grie^  he  ultimately  succeed- 
ed in  entirely  curing  himself  of  all  love  for  a  heart- 
less woman,  and  in  a  year  and  a  half  he  returned 
to  Paris.  Madame  de  Pompadour  had  been  a  wife 
to  him  for  about  four  years.  Of  their  two  children, 
the  son  died  in  infiuicy,  and  the  daughter  lived 
only  to  the  age  of  eleven.  Madame  do  rompadour 
had  taken  the  precaution  of  having  a  separation 
deed  drawn  out  at  the  ChAtelet,  on  the  16th  (^  June, 
1745,  immediately  after  her  instalment  in  the  ch^ 
teau  of  Versailles. 

During  the  absence  of  her  husband  in  the  south, 
Madame  d'Etiollcs  had  become,  by  letters  patent, 
the  Marquise  de  Pompadour,  and  it  was  durmg  this 
journey  that,  at  one  of  the  provincial  dinner-tables 
to  which  the  fermier-g^^ral,  in  consequence  of  his 
position,  was  a  frequent  guest,  he  was  observed  by 
a  count  r>'  gentleman,  who  had  noticed  the  civility 
with  which  the  stranger  had  been  ever^nvhere  treat- 
ed, and  had  asked  h'ls  neij^bor  who  he  was.  ^^  Ponvez 
voos  I'ignorer  ?  '*  said  his  neighbor ;  **  c'est  le  man 
de  la  Mutjuise  de  Pompadour."  The  simple  coun- 
try gentleman  knew  nothing  of  either  M  a'EtioUes 
or  the  newly  created  Madame  de  Pompadour,  but, 
wishing  to  be  civil  to  a  stranger,  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  a  moment's  silence  to  rise,  glass  in 
band,  and  addretfs  M  d'Etiolles  thus:  '* Mon- 
sieur le  Marquis  de  Pompadour,  voulez-vous  bien 
me  permettre  d'avoir  llionneur  de  saluer  votre 
sant^?" 

Not,  perhapcs  in  all  history  can  be  found  an  ex- 
ample of  such  a  domination  as  that  which  Madame 
de  Pompadour  established  over  Louis  XV.  He 
was  really  her  superior  in  knowledge  of  affairs  and 
of  men,  and  in  capacity.  For  Louis  XV.  was  by 
no  means  an  ordinary  man.  lie  had  great  talents, 
and  was  capable  of  energv  in  emergencies.  What, 
then,  was  the  secret  of  Madame  de  Pompadour's 
power  over  him  ?  It  was  this.  He  was  governed 
by  his  indolence,  his  ennui,  and  his  sensuality ; 
and  she  undertook  to  sovem  these.  If  he  was  her 
superior  in  capacity,  uie  was  his  superior  in  will, 
and  he  was  only  too  happy  to  give  up  to  a  mis- 
tzess  the  power  he  would  never  lu^e  confided  to  a 
minister.  But  to  make  her  hold  on  him  secure,  she 
had  to  study  hi^  character,  and  to  humor  his  weak- 


ness, to  a  degree  which  has  never,  perhaps,  been 
suipassed. 

All  her  energies,  all  her  quickness  of  perception, 
were  watchful  day  and  ni^t  to  keep  him  in  her 
bonds,  and  to  this  she  sacrificed  every  dignity  and 
delicacy  of  woman.  For  it  was  not  only  for  the 
king  that  she  had  to  play  daily  and  nightly  the  parts 
of  Circe  and  of  Scheherazade.  She  had  to  defend 
herseli'day  by  day  against  the  contrivances  of  her 
enemies,  who  were  incessanth-  scheming  to  force  a 
new  mistress  on  the  king.  Alany,  and  painful,  and 
long  were  the  agonies  she  had  to  endure  on  tlii^  score. 
Not  that  there  was  one  pang  of  jealousy  mixed  up 
with  such  agonies !  They  were  the  mere  convul- 
sions of  ambition  on  the  brink  of  destruction.  The 
beautiftd  Madame  de  Coislin  gave  her  many  a  bitter 
hour ;  but  her  most  dangerous  rival  was  the  Duch- 
esse  de  Choiseul  Romanet, —  who,  indeed,  extracted 
from  Louis  a  promise  that  the  Pompadour  should  be 
dismissed.  But  Madame  de  Choiseul  Romanet  was 
betrayed  by  her  own  cousin,  M  de  StanviUe,  afler- 
ward^  the  Due  de  Choiseul ;  for  which  service  the 
Pompadour  took  charge  of  his  advancement,  and 
ultimately  made  him  prime  minister.  Afler  incal- 
culable pangs  and  fears  of  this  kind,  Madame  de 
Pompadour  devised  the  most  ignoble  system  for  at- 
taching the  king  to  her,  which  it  ever  entered  into 
the  head  of  a  woman  to  adopt  towards  a  lover. 

Conscious  that  the  kins's  passion  for  herself  had 
faded  away,  and  that  me  was  in  no  position  to 
recall  it,  she  determined  to  provide  herself  other 
mistresses  for  the  king,  but  mistresses  from  whom 
she  would  have  nothmg  to  fear.  A  great  lady 
might  become  a  rival,  and  oust  her  from  ner  place ; 
but  she  took  care  that  the  small  houses  of  the  Pare 
auk  Cerfs  should  not  have  for  inmates  any  danger- 
ous rivals.  Yet  still  the  Pompadour  had  to  be  on 
her  guard.  Even  here  a  too-fkscinating  creature, 
younger  than  herself,  and  of  superior  beauty,  might 
step  in.  And,  though  she  was  Uius  defended,  the 
ladies  of  the  court  were  still  dangerous  to  her. 
Should  a  true  rival  turn  up,  adieu  to  all  the  splen- 
dors of  Versailles,  to  her  toge  arillee  at  the  theatre, 
where  she  sat  alone  with  the  King,  —  adieu  to  the 
seats  fi>r  herself  and  suite  in  the  royal  gallery  of 
the  chapel  of  Versailles,  —  adieu  to  the  crowd  of 
daily  worj^ppers,  grands  seigneurs,  duchesfsett,  and 
others  who  crowded  to  her  antechamber  every  morn- 
ing, in  attendance  on  the  goddess  of  fortune,  whom' 
one  turn  of  the  wheel  would  throw  into  the  mire  from 
which  she  sprang,  —  adieu  to  the  long  days  with 
the  king  at  la  Muette,  at  the  Trianon,  at  Choisy,  at 
Marly,  where,  like  a  veritable  Queen,  she  sat  by 
her  royal  lover  and  talked  with  him  for  hours  in 
fiice  of  the  whole  court,  —  adieu  to  the  splendid 
gifts  of  New  Year's  Day,  to  ivor>'  tablets  jewelled 
with  diamonds,  mari^ed  with  the  arms  of  France, 
and  containing  notes  of  50,000  francs,  and  to  other 
presents,  like  that  of  the  great  diamond  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  valued  at  80,000  livres, — 
adieu  to  the  gorgeous  household  state  which  she 
maintained,  —  when  once  the  royal  exchequer 
should  be  closed  against  her  1  Her  groom  of  the 
chamber  was  a  Chevalier  d'Henin,  a  gentleman  of 
one  of  the  best  families  of  Guienne,  who  unblush- 
ingly  waited  in  her  antechamber,  and  when  she 
went  out  walked  by  the  side  of  her  sedan-chair 
with  her  mantle  on  his  arm.  Her  waiting-maids 
were  two  ladies  of  good  birth.  Her  steward  was  a 
lawyer  who  wore  the  cross  of  Saint  Louis.  Even 
the  very  footman  who  waited  behind  her  chair  at 
table  was  a  chevalier  de   Saint  Louis;  and  her 
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yearly  expenses  hare  been  calculated  at  one  mil- 
lion livres,  at  the  least. 

The  most  dangerous  rivals,  however,  she  ever 
had  to  fear  at  court,  in  her  capacity  of  prime  en- 
chantress to  the  king,  were  the  king's  own  daugh- 
ters. The  king  began  to  find  a  chann  in  their  soci- 
ety, which  menaced  the  influence  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour.  The  whole  royal  family  naturally  de- 
tested her,  with  the  exception  of  the  queen,  who 
was  too  good-natured  to  detest  anybody ;  and  the 
daughters  of  Louis  —  Loque,  Coque,  CMffe,  and 
Graille  — made  a  desperate  attempt  to  be  as  amus- 
ing as  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  to  supplant  her 
by  drinking  champs^e  most  jovially  at  the  royal 
BuppeMables ;  but  ^Uulame  de  Pompadour  managed 
to  ronder  all  these  little  stratagems  nugatory  by  fore- 
stalling the  princesses  in  the  occupation  of  an  apart- 
ment at  Verswlles,  which  placed  her  in  closer  com- 
munication, by  a  secret  staircase,  with  those  of  the 
king. 

■flie  king,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  time 
he  gave  to  hunting,  and  to  his  visits  to  the  Pare 
aux  Cerfs^assed  nearly  his  whole  life  with  his 
sultana.  He  went  into  her  apartments  early  in  the 
morning,  was  present  at  her  toilet,  remained  with 
her  till  the  hour  of  mass,  came  back  with  her  after 
chapel,  then  took  soup  or  a  cutlet  with  her,  and  did 
not  withdraw  till  six  in  the  evening.  On  hunting 
days  he  was  away,  of  course,  but  he  supped  with 
her.  All  Madame  de  Pompadour's  talents  of  con- 
versation, all  the  devices  of  an  inventive  mind, 
were  put  in  action  to  amuse  her  sultan  ;  all  the  lit- 
tle tittle-tattle  of  Paris  and  Versailles,  all  the  scan- 
dal of  the  time,  came  rippling  firom  her  fluent 
tongue  into  the  ears  of  a  king  who  was  the  greatest 
conceivable  lover  of  gossip,  and  most  curious  of 
every  small  detail  of  private  life;  —  one  of  whose 
greatest  pleiisures,  indeed,  was  the  perusal  of  pri- 
vate letters,  selected  and  unsealed  for  him  in  the 
cabinet  noir  of  the  Paris  post-office.  The  king,  as 
is  well  known,  was  so  much  at  a  loss  for  occupation 
that  at  one  period  of  life  he  took  to  needlework 
and  tapestry,  at  another  to  wood-turning  with  a 
lathe ;  and  at  Madame  Pompadour's,  when  he  had 
nothing  better  to  do,  he  would  have  a  delinquent 
domestic  of  his  mistress's  household  called  up  be- 
fore him  for  cross-examination,  and  on  one  occasion 
he  cross-questioned  a  footman  for  two  hours,  who 
was  accused  of  having  stolen  some  lace.  After 
talk  and  scandal,  the  marquise  fell  back  on  her 
musical  accomplishments,  and  with  that  perfect 
grace  she  possessed,  sang  and  played  to  the  king 
on  various  instruments.  She  had  especially  the  tact 
of  applying  herself  to  the  royal  humor,  of  being  gay 
whei^  he  was  gay,  and  being  serious  when  he  was 
serious.  On  these  latter  occasions  it  was,  however, 
sometimes  not  so  easy  for  her  to  go  wholly  with 
the  royal  caprice. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  king's  humor,  as  often 
was  the  case,  took  a  gloomy,  semi-devotional  turn, 
he  entered  her  apartments  mth  a  volume  of  Bour- 
daloue  in  his  hand,  and  expounded  to  her  the  serious 
reflections  which  the  reading  of  the  sermon  had 
called  up,  and  proposed  to  re-read  the  sermon  in 
company  with  her.  The  marquise  naturally  had  a 
fiightful  dread  of  any  signs  <^  reformation  in  the 
king,  and  she  refused  to  hoar  the  discourse  most 
energetically,  and  tried  to  change  the  subject  of  con- 
versation, upon  which  Louis  went  off"  to  his  own 
apartments,  sanng,  "  Eh  bien,  je  m'en  vais  done 
chez  moi  continucr  ma  lecture,  leaving  the  mar- 
quise in  a  state  of  tears  and  inexpressible  anxiety. 


The  astomdiing  favor  with  which  the  mistress 
was  regarded  naturally  created  crowds  of  enmities 
and  j^ouflies.  The  royal  funily  was,  of  course, 
among  those  most  hostile  to  the  Pompadour.  As 
for  the  queen,  she  had  long  given  up  all  hope  of  re- 
claiming  her  husband,  and  she  was  as  content  to 
see  her  place  occupied  with  the  Pompadour  as  by 
anybody  else.  Indeed,  Madame  de  Pompadour  did 
all  she  could,  by  every  kind  of  forethought  and  at- 
tention, to  conciliate  Marie  Leckzinska,  and  the 
aueen  was  touched  by  her  humility^  and  thought 
tnat  she  might  be  better  off"  thus  than  with  a  hau^- 
tier  rival. 

Marie  Leckzinska's  good-will  was  a  wonderfbl 
protection  for  the  mistress,  who  made  use  of  the 
amiability  of  the  queen  to  f(»tify  her  position  as 
much  as  possible.  She  got  permission  to -ride  in 
one  of  the  queen's  carriages  wnen  the  court  changed 
its  residence,  which  save  the  favorite  a  position  in 
the  eyes  of  ^e  public  very  different  from  that  she 
woula  otherwise  have  held ;  and  Marie  Leckzinska 
made  no  objection  to  her  seat  at  chapel  in  the  royal 
gallery.  In  matters  of  religion,  however,  the  queen's 
conscience  did  not  permit  her  to  be  so  lenient. 
She  refused  to  allow  her  husband's  mistress  to 
carry  one  of  the  church  vessels  in  the  ceremony  of 
the  tfene,  or  to  be  one  of  the  qu6teuses  on  Easter 
Sunday. 

Marie  Leckzinska,  too,  in  one  instance,  showed 
some  pleasant  malice  in  her  way  of  receiving  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour,  which  proved  that  she  was  not 
so  resigned  as  she  appeared  to  be  outwardly.  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour  entered  her  apartment  one 
day,  befwe  her  little  court,  to  pay  her  re^)ectfl. 
She  bore  a  lar^  basket  of  flowers  in  her  fine  hands 
and  arms,  without  gloves,  as  etiquette  required. 
As  she  stood  in  ft*ont  of  the  queen,  afler  making  her 
obeisance,  the  latter,  in  a  cool  way,  out  loud,  and 
with  measured  voice,  proceeded  to  make  a  running 
commentary  on  the  beauties  of  the  marquise,  as 
though  the  Pompadour  were  a  statue  or  work  of 
art,  which  justified  the  taste  of  the  king.  Her  com- 
plexion, her  eyes,  her  fine  arms,  were  all  the  sub- 
ject of  a  praise  which  could  not  be  taken  as  flatter- 
ing from  the  superiority  of  tone  in  which  it  was 
administered  ;  and  finally  the  queen  requested  the 
favorite,  as  she  stood  in  that  awkward  attitude, 
with  her  basket  on  her  arm,  to  sing  something.  It 
was  vain  to  refuge. 

The  queen  insisted,  to  the  surprise  of  the  compa- 
nyf  Madame  de  Pompadour  sang  forth,  with  all 
the  force  of  her  fine  voice,  a  monologue  from 
GlUck's  "  Armida  " :  "  Enfin  il  est  en  ma  puissance." 
Marie  Leckzinska  changed  color  at  this  audacious 
outburst,  and  her  whole  court  hardly  knew  what 
attitude  to  assume.  But  the  poor  queen  was  too 
used  to  humiliation  to  show  any  resentment ;  and 
not  long  afler  she  made  a  visit  to  Madame  de 
Pompadour  at  her  chateau  at  Choisy,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  the  king,  who  had  never  been  seen  to  be  so 
attentive  to  her  as  on  that  evening; — which  so  de- 
listed Marie  Leckzinska  that  she  was  heard  to  say, 
"  Je  ne  m'cn  irai  d'ici  que  quand  on  me  chassera." 

Not  so  pleasant,  however,  were  the  relations  of 
the  favorite  with  the  younger  members  of  the  family. 
The  young  Dauphin,  when  obliged  to  give  her  the 
accolade  of  etiquette,  thrust  out  his  tongue  at  her  on 
one  occasion,  and  was  batyshed  from  court  for  some 
time  in  consequence.  All  the  royal  children  sought 
to  mortify  her  as  much  a^  possible,  —  as  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  they  rode  Mn  the  same  carriage  to  a 
hunting  party  with  her,'  and  never  addressed  her  a 
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word  during  the  whole  ride.  But  Madame  de 
Pompadour  reven^  herself  fhlly  in  her  quiet  way ; 
for,  as  the  Dauphin  grew  up,  and  naturalty  wanted 
to  assist  in  the  advancement  of  his  frienos  and  i^ 
tendants,  he  found  Madame  de  Pompadour  before 
him  at  every  step. 

She  was  informed  of  every  vacancy,  every  office 
at  court,  in  the  army,  or  in  the  administration,  to 
be  given  away,  and  when  the  Dauphin  implied  to 
the  ministers  tor  a  prot^g^,  he  was  always  informed 
it  had  been  already  promised  to  a  relative  or  de- 
pendant of  Madame  de  Pompadour;  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  a  protdg^  of  the  Dauphin  cried  out 
at  the  injustice  or  a  nomination  over  his  head,  he 
was,  in  spite  of  M.  le  Dauphin  and  his  protestations, 
sent  off  to  cool  his  indignation  to  the  state  prison  of 
For  TEvdque. 

Once  or  twice  only  did  the  Dauphin  and  the 
princesses  manage  to  score  apoint  against  her.  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour  had,  however,  to  put  up  with 
an  occasional  checkmate  firom  the  fine  spirit  of  rail- 
lery of  some  of  the  old  noblesse,  who  rerased  to  pay 
court  to  this  bourgeoisie  mistress.  The  Prince  de 
Conti  and  she  were  always  at  war.  She  hated  the 
prince  because  he  directed  the  secret  diplomacy  of 
Louis  XV.,  into  which  she  could  gain  no  initiation. 
The  Prince  de  Conti  was,  moreover,  one  of  the 
most  capable  and  honest  men  in  the  kingdom,  but 
would  ao  nothing  to  conciliate  the  favorite.  He 
was  obliged  to  visit  her,  nevertheless,  one  day  on 
the  king's  business,  when  sIvb  omitted  to  offer  mm  a 
seat.  The  interview  was  in  her  bedroom,  so  the 
prince  coolly  seated  himself  on  her  bed,  saying, 
**  Voilk,  madame,  un  excellent  coucher."  The 
marquise  behaved  just  the  same  to  another  great 
seigneur,  M.  de  Beaufiremond,  who  on  the  occasion 
tranquilly  stretched  himself  in  an  arm-chair.  The 
most  auimcious  repartee  of  this  kind,  however,  came 
to  her  firom  the  Marquis  de  Souvrd,  one  of  the  most 
witty  courtiers  of  the  time.  The  marquis,  in  an 
easy  way,  seated  himself  on  the  arm  of  her  own 
chair  till  he  had  conclnded  his  conversation. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  complained  to  the  king, 
who  spoke  about  the  matter  to  M  de  Souvre. 
**  Sire,'*  replied  he,  *<j'^toiB.diablement  las,  et  nc 
sachant  ou  m'asseoir,  je  me  suis  aid^  comme  j'ai 
pu."  Louis,  who  was  always  good-natmred  and 
loved  a  joke,  laughed  loudly  at, the  reply ;  and  the 
marauise  could  get  no  reiuess  on  M.  de  Souvr^. 
As  for  smaller  people  who  offended  her,  it  is  well 
known  she  filled  half  the  Bastile  and  other  state 
prisons  in  P^uris.  Everybody  has  heard  of  Latude 
and  his  attempted  escape  firom  the  Basdle,  where 
he  was  shut  up  for  forty  years  at  the  original  motion 
of  Madame  de  Pompadour ;  but  it  is  not  so  well 
known  that  his  heirs,  in  1793,  brought  an  action 
for  damag^es  against  the  fiimily  of  Madame  de  Pom- 
padomr  for  i&  imprisonment  of  their  fitther,  and 
that  they  obtained  a  verdict  in  their  fiavor,  con- 
denming  their  opponents  to  Uie  payment  of  60,000 
livres,  only  10,000  of  which,  however,  were  paid. 

it  may  be  said  that  all  the  world,  both  withm 
Versailles  and  without  it,  were  the  enemies  of 
Madame  de  P6mpadour,  —  excepting  only  they 
who  were  attachea  to  her  by  some  obligation  past, 
or  the  hope  of  some  fiavor  to  come ;  and  at  the 
slightest  cloud  of  disfavor  her  enemies  raised  their 
hMds  and  redouUed  their  endeavors  to  oust  her 
fitmi  her  position.  To  retain  a  hc^d  upon  the  king 
was  in  itself  sufficient  occupation  for  the  energies 
of  any  ordinary  woman,  but  beyond  this  she  had  to 
be  ceasdeasly  on  the  watch  to  guard  against  the 
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contrivances  of  the  world  without ;  and  when  we 
add  to  all  these  occupations  that  of  ruling  the  min- 
isters, making  foreign  alliance  and  treaties,  and 
governing  or  misgoverning  the  countr)',  it  must  be 
conceded  that  her  office  was  no  sinecure. 

It  is  a  matter  of  histon'  that  no  minister  -^^9,  in 
the  long  run,  able  to  hold  his  place  against  her,  and 
she  disposed  of  the  first  dignities  of  state  and  the 
command  of  armies  just  as  it  suited  her  caprices. 
Orry,  the  Contr6lem>G^n^ral,  accustomed  to  the 
firugal  administration  of  the  Cardinal  Fleury,  hav- 
ing remonstrated  against  the  fi-esh  burst  of  prodi- 
giuity  of  the  king  towards  his  new  mistress,  was  re- 
placed by  M.  de  Machault  d'Amonville,  a  creature 
of  her  own,  —  who,  however,  having  fallen  under 
her  suspicions  at  the  time  of  the  Damiens  assassina- 
tion, was  then  also  dismissed.  The  Marquis  d'Ar^ 
fenson,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  having  put 
er  out  of  patience  by  stammering,  was  sent  into 
exile.  His  brother,  the  Comte  a'Argenson,  the 
Minister  of  War,  a  more  obseouious  chioacter,  hav- 
ing opposed  the  Austrian  alliance,  was  dismissed 
alter  some  years  of  service.  But  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties she  had  to  encounter  were  in  the  resistance 
of  the  Comte  de  Maurepas,  the  chief  minister,  and 
the  Due  de  Bichelieu,  the  first  gentleman  of  the 
chamber.  Maurepas,  relying  upon  the  support  of 
the  rest  roy  of  theal  family,  his  own  facilities  fur 
making  wdk.  come  easy  to  the  king,  and  the  gen- 
eral elasticity  and  caustic  frivolity  of  his  character, 
believed  he  was  a  match  for  the  Pompadour,  and 
would  make  no  advances  or  concessions  to  secure 
her  favor. 

Indeed,  she  attributed  to  him,  and  apparently 
with  reason,  some  of  the  worst  Poissonades  which 
circulated  about  Versailles.  The  king,  indeed,  had 
a  real  affection  for  the  firivolous  Maurepas ;  but  the 
minister  was  soon  obliged  to  give  way,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  slippcary  nature  of  the  ground  on 
which  he  stood.  Louis  being  all  day  with  the  Pom- 
padour, the  minister  was  necessarily  obliged  to  seek 
the  monarch  in  her  apartment  to  confer  with  him 
on  matters  of  pressing  importance ;  but  the  favorite 
always  contrived  so  to  engross  the  attention  of  the 
infatuated  monarch,  that  he  barely  gave  M.  de 
Maurepas  the  slightest  sign  that  he  was  listening  to 
him.  If  at  any  time  Maurepas  contrived  really  to 
interest  the  king,  the  Pompadour  cried  out,  ^*  Allons 
done.  Monsieur  de  Maurepas ;  vous  faites  venir  h 
Sa  Majesty  la  couleur  jaune.  Adieu,  Monsieur  de 
Mfturepas."  On  another  occasion  she  insisted  on 
M.  de  Maurepas's  annulling  a  certain  lettre  dc 
cachet  which  ne  had  signed.  *'B  &ut,  madame, 
que  Sa  Majesty  Pordonne."  <*  Faites  ce  que 
madame  veut/'  rejoined  the  king.  Maurepas,  in 
his  light  way,  tiimed  these  unpleasant  scenes  into 
ridicule,  and  revenged  himself  by  the  bitter,  sarcas- 
tic verses  which  he  had  an  especial  talent  for  writ- 
ing; and  they  followed  in  swift  succession,  each 
one  more  bitter  than  another. 

There  came  forth  at  last  an  epigram  whose  point 
turned  on  a  malady  of  the  fitvorite.  She  bounded 
into  fury  and  exasperation,  and  went  off  to  Maure- 
pas herself  to  demand  the  names  of  the  authors  of 
the  chansons.  **  Qnand  je  le  saurai,  madame,  je  le 
dirai  au  roi.''  '*  Vous  fiutes  pen  de  cas,  monsieur, 
des  mattresses  du  roL"  "  Je  les  ai  toujoiurs  respec- 
t^s,  madame,  de  quelque  esp6ce  qu'efles  fus^ent." 
After  this  the  Pompadour  was  determined  on  his 
dismissal  at  any  cost.  She  affected  to  believe  that 
Mamrepas  intended  to  poison  her,  for  there  had 
been  a  silly  report  that  Maurepas  had  poisoned 
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Madame  de  CMteauroux.  She  slept  always  with 
her  physician,  Qaesnay,  in  the  next  room,  and 
with  antidotes  near  to  her.  She  would  never  eat 
or  drink  at  table  till  the  dishes  or  wines  had  been 
previously  tasted  before  her;  and  after  wear3ring 
the  icjng  for  some  time  with  such  affectations,  the 
weak  monarch  gave  way,  and  exiled  Maurepas  to 
Bourges.  It  was  not  so  eaay  for  her  to  get  rid  of 
the  I^c  de  Richelieu,  who  himself,  with  his  liber- 
tine, light,  courtier  ah*,  was  almost  as  indispensable 
to  the  king  as  the  Pompadour.  Nevertheless,  on 
one  occasion  when  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  as  first 
gentleman  of  the  chamber,  had  opposed  the  whims 
of  the  Pompadour,  the  king  said  to  him  at  his 
d^bott^,  "  M.  de  Richelieu,  combien  de  fois  avez- 
vous  dt^  k  la  Bastille?"  "  Trois  fois,  sire,"  said 
Richelieu,  with  a  fallen  face.  She  was  not  able  to 
prevent  Richelieu  firom  obtaining  some  of  the  most 
important  military  commands;  but  whenever  he 
met  with  any  such  success,  she  prevented  the  king 
from  ^ving  tini  the  gracious  reception  he  expect- 
ed. Thus  when  he  returned  all  glorious  after  the 
taking  of  Minorca,  all  that  Louis  said  to  him  was, 
"Marshal,  vous  savez  lamort  de  ce  pauvre Lands- 
malt," —  one  of  the  royal  huntsmen;  and  he 
added,  "  Les  fignes  de  Minorque,  •  sont  -  elles 
bonnes  ?  " 

Madame  de  Pompadour,  to  say  the  truth,  made 
the  less  opposition  to  a  command  being  given  to 
Richelieu,  smce  she  hoped  some  great  fauure  would 
bring  about  his  disgrace.  <'  M.  de  Richelieu,  il  est 
ftssez  fanfaron  pour  vouloir  se  charger  de  cela.  II 
mettra  autant  de  Idgferetd  h  prendre  une  ville  qu'^ 
sdduire  une  femme;  cela  serait  plaisant  II  lui 
fandrait  quelque  bonne  disgr^e  pour  lui  apprendre 
k  ne  douter  de  rien."  The  miseries  and  reverses 
which  the  incapable  creatures  of  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour, who  were  made  ministers  and  generals, 
brought  upon  France,  are  marked  in  the  history  of 
France  in  characters  of  blood  and  shame.  The 
people  of  France  and  of  Paris  knew  well  enough  the 
authoress  of  all  these  calamities,  and  if  she  could 
have  boen  caught  at  times  in  the  capital,  they  would 
have  torn  her  to  pieces.  In  the  days  of  her  parasite 
Machault,  there  were  printed  papers  distributed 
about  the  streets  of  Paris,  —  "  Kasez  le  Roi,  pen- 
dez  Pompadour,  rouez  Machault."  And  as  for  the 
Poissonades,  as  the  bitter  verses  were  called  which 
were  written  against  her,  both  Versaillea  and  Paris 
were  flooded  with  fhem. 

To  console  her,  however,  somewhat  for  these  vio- 
lent pasquinades,  Madame  de  Pompadour  could 
have  recourse  to  a  large  collection  of  verses  of  an 
opposite  character,  composed  by  her  friends,  men  of 
letters  and  others.  At  the  head  of  these  was  Vol- 
taire, who  burnt  a  good  deal  of  coarse  incense  at 
her  shrine,  and  was  rewarded  bv  being  made  histori- 
ographer of  France,  an  academician,  and  gentleman 
OTdinary  of  the  chamber. 

The  Pompadour,  indeed,  never  forgot  the  pleasant 
hours  she  had  owed  to  men  of  letters  before  her  ar- 
rival at  her  anomalous  place  of  power,  and  she  was 
willing  to  befriend  any  writer  when  she  could. 
She  would  have  done  something  for  Rousseau,  the 
Genevese  owl,  as  she  called  him,  had  not  his  sav- 
age independence  repelled  hsr;  though  the  letter 
which  is  commonly  attributed  to  him,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  hundred  louis  rejected  with  indignation,  is 
spurious.  Marmontel,  however,  was  her  great  fk- 
vorite,  and  every  Sunday  he  in  company  with  the 
Abb^  de  Bemis,  —  afterwards  Cardinal  de  Bends, 
—  and  Dnclos,  paid  her  visits  at  hertcnlette  at  Ver- 


sailles, and  he  was  indebted  to  her  for  his  seat  in 
the  Academy.  She  gave  Piron,  the  author  of  the 
"  M^tromani^,"  "  qui  ne  fut  jamais  rien,"  a  penmon 
of  1,000  francs. 

Montesquieu  was  indebted  to  her  for  some  acts  of 
considerate  kindness.  Her  protection  of  the  publi- 
oation  of  the  "  Encyclop^e  "  is  well  known.  Mu- 
sicians, sculptors,  psdnters,  architects,  and  artists  of 
all  kinds  found  in  her  liberal  support.  She  was 
herself  a  clever  draughtswoman,  and  engraved  in 
a  mediocre  way  on  copper.  On  her  former  talent 
Voltaire  made  the  best  lines  he  ever  wrote  for 
her;  they  contain  a  "divin"  or  a  "divine,"  of 
course :  — 

"  Pompadour,  ton  crayon  divin 
Devrait  desstoer  ton  Tiaage : 
Jamais  une  plus  belle  main 
N'aurais  fais  un  plus  joli  ourrage.* 

A  good  many  of  her  engravings  are  preserved  at 
the  Biblioth^ue  Imperial^  in  Paris. 

Madame  de  Pompadour  had  barely  been  xniBtress 
of  the  king  for  two  years  when  she  began,  like 
Madame  de  Maintenon  with  Lords  XIV.,  to  despair 
of  her  resources  for  amusing  an  unamusaWe  king, 
and  called  in  the  theatre  to  her  assistance.  She 
remembered  the  success  which  she  had  achieved  on 
the  stage  at  Etiolles,  and  she  proposed  to  estaWsh, 
and  succeeded  in  establishing,  the  theatre  in  the 
chateau,  known  as  the  "  Theatre  des  Petits  Cabi- 
nets." To  obtain  a  place  amon^  the  audience,  was 
one  of  the  great  objects  of  ambition  at  Versailles. 
The  owners  of  the  greatest  names  were  refused,  and 
the  Mardchal  Due  de  No^lles,  in  consequence  of  a 
refusal,  retired  for  some  time  in  disgust  from  Ver- 
sailles. Naturally,  therefore,  the  honor  of  playing 
in  the  troupe  was  still  more  solicited.  A  certain 
Marquis  de  V gave  an  important  place  to  a  de- 
pendant of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  on  the  sole  eon- 
oition  that  he  should  play  the  part  of  exempt  de  po- 
lice in  one  of  Molifere's  pieces.  K  we  may  trust 
accounts,  the  acting  was  universally  good,  not  only 
in  farces,  vaudevilles,  pastorales,  &c.,  but  in  high 
comedy ;  and  finally  a  tragedy  of  Voltaire's  "  Al- 
zire,"  was  triumphantly  performed. 

At  the  inauguration  of  this  theatre,  Madame  de 
Pompadour  not  only  san^  and  played  in  several 
parts,  but  encountered  audaciously  tne  perils  of  the 
ballet ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  performance,  on  one 
occasion,  Louis  swd,  enraptured,  "  Vous  Stes  la 
femme  la  plus  charmantc  qu'il  y  ait  en  France." 

The  cost  of  this  theatre  was  something  ^^tM  ! 
In  one  year  the  accounts  of  the  Due  de  la  Vrillifere 
reached  280,208  livres.  The  king  —  who,  after 
the  first  novelty  had  worn  off,  often -yawned  hom- 
bly  at  these  performances  —  at  last  suppressed  the 
theatre  at  Versailles,  and  it  was  transported  to  tbe 
chateau  of  the  marquise  at  Bellevue. 

The  effect  of  the  accounts  of  the  performances  on 
the  public  mind  raised  apprehensions,  and  it  was 
supposed  the  monarch  was  influenced  in  his  decis- 
ion by  the  following  passage,  in  a  pamphlet  of 
satirical  sketches  iSter  the  fitshion  a£  Labm- 
yhre :  — 

"  Lindor,  trop  gSnd  dans  sa  grandeur  pour  prendre 
une  fille  de  centimes,  se  satismit  en  prince  de  son 
sang,  —  on  lui  batit  une  grande  maison,  on  y  ^I6ve 
pr^s  un  theatre  oh  sa  maStresse  devient  danseuse  en 
titre  et  en  office  ;  hommes  entdtds  de  la  vanity  des 
sauteuses  lauderelles,  ne  pensez  pas  que  le  dernier 
les  Gygfes  soit  mort  en  Lydie." 

But  the  theatrical  extravagances  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour  were  nothing  in  comparison  ynAt  tke 
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millioDs  aad  milliooB  she  sqoandered  away  in  buy- 
ing estatefi,  in  altering  or  oecoratin^  old  chateaux, 
in  oonstnicting  new  ones.  Her  largest  ch&teau 
was  at  Crecy,  but.  she  bad  others  at  Compibsne, 
Fontainebleau,  Saint  Ouen,  Montretent,  La  Uelle 
Saint  Cloud,  at  Bellevue,  two  at  Versailles,  two  or 
three  at  Paris,  of  which  one  was  the  palace  now 
known  as  the  £lys^.  Her  last  acquisition  was 
the  vast  estate  belonging  to  the  Marquis  do  Mf^ 
nars,  and  she  even  contemplated  purchasing  the 
princinality  of  Neu^^hitel  from  the  King  of  Prussia, 
as  a  place  of  retirement  in  case  of  disgrace,  or  the. 
death  of  the  king.  The  furniture  of  sQl  these  ch^ 
teaux  was,  of  course,  of  the  most  expensive  kind. 
She  was  a  mine  of  gold  for  the  tapissiers  of  the 
time ;  and  the  fetes  she  got  up  at  her  various  resi- 
dences for  the  amusement  of  a  blas^  king  cost  fabu- 
lous sums.  Every  effect  that  bright  illuminations, 
fireworks,  artificial  water,  gondolas  and  barges, 
mummeries  and  masquerades  in  silk  and  saSin, 
and  silver-spangled  gauze  and  feathers,  could  pro- 
duce,, was  tried  upon  the  king,  and  very  frequently 
without  success. 

She  founded,  however,  two  institutions,  both  of 
which  have  been  beneficial  to  France.  Of  the  first, 
the  whole  credit  of  invention  and  execution  is  due 
to  herself,  —  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  at  S^ 
vres.  The  other  institution  was  tlie  military  school 
of  the  Champs  de  Mars. 

TWe  public  hatred  against  the  favorite  increased 
with  the  duration  of  her  reign,  and  rose  to  an 
alarminjr  intensity  durii^  the  disasters  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  in  spite  of  all  the  pains  she  took  to 
increase  the  number  of  her  partisans  and  flatterers. 
Madame  de  Pompadour  now  spoke  of  retiring  to 
her  estates.  Even  she  felt  overwhelmed  with  the 
public  detestation.  She  never  tsravdied  at  tliis 
time  except  well  accompanied,  and  in  her  journey 
fixHn  Choisy  to  Versailles  went  in  the  middle  of  a 
squadron  of  horse-patrol.  Louis  himself  bes^an  to 
feel  a  little.  He  exclaimed  querulously,  *'  On  me 
nommait  ci-devant  le  Bien-aim^ ;  je  suis  aujourd, 
hui  le  Bien-hai.''  He  made  no  attempt  at  reform, 
however,  though  the  state  of  the  public  mind  was 
such  that  he  no  longer  ventured  to  cross  Paris,  and 
had  a  road  made  by  which  he  might  go  to  Com- 
pi^^ne  without  going  thruucrh  the  capitaL  The 
road  was  called  the  Chemin  de  la  lUvolte,  and  still 
bears  its  name. 

To  console  the  marauise,  she  was  allowed  ducal 
honors  at  court,  the  tabouret  in  the  presence  of  Uie 
aueen,  the  ducal  mantle  to  her  coat  of  arms,  and 
tne  velvet  hammercloth  to  her  carriage.  The  pub- 
lie  execrations  had  thehr  effect  upon  ner,  howevw; 
for  she  endeavcn^  to  change  her  position  in  respect 
to  the  king,  and  towards  the  court.  She  desired 
now  to  maintain  only  innocent  relations  with  the 
sovereign,  but  had  no  thought  of  resigning  her  posi- 
tioa  as  oonfidential  fiiend  and  prime  minister  in  pet- 
tioosts,  with  her  magnificent  monopoly  of  state  pat- 
ronage. She  wish^  in  fact,  to  preserve  all  the 
golden  fi-uit  of  her  immorality,  and  to  have  all  the 
nofior  due  to  immaculate  virtue. 

She  put  in  play  an  immense  deal  of  hypocrisy 
and  double-dealing  to  achieve  her  purpose,  and, 
after  one  first  great  repulse,  she  partially  succeeded. 
Her  chief  aim  was  to  be  named  by^he  queen  as  one 
of  her  ladies  of  honor,  after  which  the  world  could 
have  nothing  to  say  to  her  residence  at  Versailles. 
She  made  uiis  request,  but  the  queen  naturally 
replied  that  she  could  not  receive  her,  as  she  lived 
apart  fivm  her  husband  and  never  took  the  Com- 


munion. With  every  protestation  of  repentance, 
and  of  an  intention  to  lead  a  devout  life  in  future, 
Madame  de  Pompadour  applied  to  a  confessor, 
—  no  ordinar}'  one,  but  a  confessor  of  the  order 
firom  which  the  kings  and  queens  of  France  were 
wont  to  select  their  spiritual  advisers,  —  a  Jesuit, 
le  'Bine  de  Sacy.  But  tJie  P^  de  Sacy  was  inflex- 
ible. He  refused  to  give  her  absolution.  He  de- 
clared that  however  innocent  might  be  her  actual 
relations  with  the  king,  yet  her  very  presence  at 
Versailles  was  a  scandal  on  religion  and  on  moral- 
ity. Madame  de  Pompadour  was  irritated  against 
the  confessor  and  his  order,  and  dismissed  him; 
and  hence  arose  one  of  the  causes  of  grievance 
which  induced  her  to  support  Choiseul  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jesuits  from  France. 

However,  in  the  end,  she  accomplished  all  she 
wished ;  for  the  first  objection  any  confessor  would 
make  to  her  would  be  that  she  had  lefl  her  husband. 
She  contrived,  by  a  hypocritical  letter  of  repentance 
to  M.  d'Etiolles,  and  an  offer  to  return,  to  extract  a 
refusal  firom  him  to  receive  her.  It  is  true  she  had 
him  warned  beforehand,  by  M  de  Soublse,  that  the 
king  would  be  much  displeased  if  he  accepted  her 
offer ;  but  this  did  not  operate  at  all  with  M.  le 
Normant  d'Etiolles,  who,  since  he  had  been  driven 
by  her  conduct  to  sanction  illegitimate  connections, 
had  become  passionately  atta^ed  to  a  lady  of  the 
Opera.  M.  d'Etiolles  said  he  wholly  forgave  his 
wUe,  but  could  not  possibly  receive  her  back. 
Madame  la  Marquise  was  now  a  triumphant,  repen- 
tant creature.  She  had  done  all  she  could  to  re- 
pair her  little  sins,  and,  with  all  the  confidence  of 
rejected  virtue,  she  secured  a  more  convenient  con- 
fessor, who  gave  her  absolution  and  the  sacrament, 
and  tlio  queen  was  outwitted,  —  for  the  only  two 
objections  she  could  make  to  the  Pompadour's 
request  were  thus  answered.  She  was  presented, 
consequently,  to  the  aueen,  after  her  nomination  to 
a  place  in  her  household,  in  1766.  But  the  next 
year  she  was  in  a  greater  danger  than  ever  of  los- 
ing her  position,  on  tlic  occasion  of  the  wound 
received  by  the  king  firom  the  hands  of  the  assassin 
Damiens. 

She  expected  every*  moment  to  receive  orders  to 
start,  for  she  knew  the  kine  had  a  horror  of  dying 
in  a  state  of  menial  sin.  She  was  deserted  by  afl 
the  world  but  her  brother,  who  had  become  throng 
her  influence  the  Marquis  de  Marigny,  Madame  du 
Hansset  her  femme  de  chamln^  and  the  Abbd  de 
Bemis.  Machault,  the  garde  des  eceaox,  who  owed 
his  advancement  entirely  to  her,  observed  that  the 
king  never  mentioiied  her  name,  and  took  care  to 
avoid  her  until  he  received  word  from  the  king  to 
give  commands  to  Madame  de  Pompadour  to  leave 
forthwith. 

Her  agitation  was  horrible.  Orange-flower  water 
was  given  her,  to  soothe  her,  in  a  silver  cup ;  for  her 
teeth  clinched  together  so  convulsively  that  she 
would  have  crushed  a  glass.  Another  hour,  and 
Versailles  and  its  splendors  and  the  golden  millions 
of  France  would  exist  no  more  for  her.  Her  part 
was  played  out.  No  marvel  so  ambitious  a  nature 
ground  her  teeth  in  nervous  desperation.  Never- 
theless, in  this  agony  of  grief^  her  trunks  had  to  be 
packed  up.  The  carriages  were  ordered,  and  the 
coachmen  were  on  the  boxes,  when  la  petite  mar^ 
chale,  —  the  wily,  litde,  unscrupulous  Mar^chale  de 
Sfibteport,  —  the  bosom-friend  and  confidante  of  the 
Pompadour,  —  she  who  is  said  to  have  taken  cherry- 
stones from  the  Pompadour's  mouth  as  ^  ate  cher- 
ries one  day  in  her  carriage,  to  save  the  &vorite's 
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gloves,  entered,  and  cried,  "  What's  all  this  ?  What 
do  these  trunks  mean  ?  ....  Quiquittelapartiela 
perd.''  And  the  marquise  remained  to  triumph  once 
more  over  all  her  enemies. 

A  conmient  on  this  crisis  of  the  Pompadour's  ca- 
reer is  to  be  found  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Car- 
dinal de  Bemis  with  M.  de  Choieeul,  —  both  her 
creatures,  and  both  afterwards  prime  ministers  by 
her  choice.  The  virtuous  indignation  of  the  eccle- 
siastic at  the  enmity  of  the  court  to  his  patroness  is 
edifying :  — 

^^  Le  roi  a  ^t^  assassind,  et  la  cour  n'a  vu  dans 
cetAffreux  dvbnementqu'un  moment  favorable  de 
chasser  notre  amie.  Toutes  les  intrigues  ont  4t4 
ddploydes  auprfes  du  confesseur.  II  y  a  une  tribu 
k  la  cour  qui  attend  toujours  I'extremeonction  pour 
tficher  emprunter  son  credit  Pourquoi  faut-il  que 
la  devotion  soit  si  sdparee  de  la  vertu  ?  Notre 
amie  nepeutplufs  scandaliser  que  les  sots  et  les  JH- 
pons,  II  est  de  notoriety  publique  que  ramitie,  de- 
puis  cinq  ans,  a  pris  la  place  de  la  galanterie,  C'est 
une  vraie  ca^oterie  de  remonter  dans  le  passd  pour 
I'innocence  de  la  liaison  actuelle  :  elle  est  ibndde 
sur  la  necessity  d'ouvrir  son  &me  k  une  amie  dpro- 
uv6c  et  s(lre,  et  qui  dans  la  division  du  ministers  est 
le  seul  pont  de  reunion.  Que  d'ingrats  j'ai  vus,  mon 
cher  comte,  et  combien  notre  Steele  est  corrompu  I " 

But  such  agonizing  emotions,  —  the  intense  anx- 
iety and  watchfulness  of  her  daily  life,  the  never^ 
ending  fatigue  and  weariness  wluch  the  necessity 
of  being,  at  every  moment,  "  up  to  the  mark," 
which  her  position  required,  —  was  daily  telling 
fnghtAilly  on  the  marquise.  She  herself  said  that 
her  life  was  terrible,  —  "  C'est  un  combat."  She 
was,  in  fact,  from  morning  to  night,  dancing  the  tight- 
rope over  a  fall  to  her  as  horrible  as  that  of  Niag- 
ara; and  the  rope,  too,  might  be  cut  at  any  mo- 
ment She  gave  way  sometimes,  and  sank  down 
in  floods  of  tears  before  her  brother  or  Madame  du 
Haosset.  She  was,  however,  resolved  to  die  game ; 
and  if  we  can  admire  spirit  and  a  defiant  indepen- 
dence, minus  morality,  the  Pompadour  has  a  right 
to  be  admired. 

The  faded  favorite  became  so  ill  at  last  that  she 
was  a  pitiable  object.  All  the  fine  lines  of  her 
form,  the  childhke  roundness  and  softness  of  her 
limbs,  the  infantine  freshness  of  her  features  had 
passed  away. 

She  was  a  mere  skeleton,  —  all  elbows,  and  shoul- 
der-blades, and  collar-bones ;  and  her  smooth,  pure 
cheek  and  forehead  were  channelled  by  care,  fatigue, 
and  pain,  with  hideous  wrinkles,  which  she  tried  to 
conceal  with  a  thick  crust  of  artificial  white  aad 
red.  All  that  remained  of  her  old  beauty  was  to  be 
found  in  her  fine  brown  eyes,  which  grew  larger  and 
more  brilliant  with  the  decay  of  her  person  and 
the  emaciation  of  her  face.  Alarming  symptoms  fol- 
lowed close  on  each  other  with  increasing  gravity. 
The  palpitation  of  the  heart  became  so  violent  that 
she  had  fits  of  suffocation,  till  at  last  her  energetic 
will  could  so  longer  support  her  enfeebled,  diseased 
form,  and  on  a  visit  to  Choi^  she  was  obliged  to 
give  way  and  take  to  her  bed.  Louis  XV.,  to  do 
him  justice,  did  not  show  himself  unfeeling  as  long 
as  sne  lived.  On  the  contrary,  he  paid  her  every 
attention,  and  consulted  her  on  public  affairs  up  to 
the  last ;  and  after  he  had  left  Choisv  for  Yersaules, 
the  duty  of  the  first  gentleman  of  the  chamber  was 
to  bring  him  news  ofthe  health  of  the  dying  favor- 
ite. It  was  only  after  she  was  dead  that  he  made 
the  unfeeling  speech  which  has  been  recorded  of 
him ;  and,  bad  as  the  man  was,  it  is  clear  he  ofien 
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said  worse  things  than  he  meant  out  of  sheer  cynical 
bravado. 

The  doctors  who  were  called  in  gave  her  a  alight 
respite,  during  which  stage  of  amelioration  she 
was  brought  to  her  apartment  at  Yersailles ;  hut 
everybody  and,  with  others,  she  herself  knew  that 
her  case  was  hopeless.  She  met  death  with  great 
courage,  regarding  it,  after  all,  as  a  deliverance 
fipom  a  life  which  it  was  impossible  to  continue ; 
while  her  presence  of  mind  and  her  head  for  busi- 
ness never  fouled  her  up  to  the  last.  She  received 
her  firiends  graciously  as  long  as  she  had  breath ; 
and  made  one  of  them  a  present  of  a  gold  snuff-box, 
engraved  with  verses  she  had  composed  a  day  or 
two  before.  On  the  very  morning  of  her  death, 
being  warned  of  her  approaching  end,  she  read 
over  her  long  will  and  codicils  attentively,  and  dic- 
tated a  fi^sh  codicil  with  a  number  of  additional 
legacies  to  friends.  She  had  named  the  Prince  de 
Soubise,  her  unfortunate  general  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War  and  closest  male  fiiend  of  twenty  years* 
standing,  her  executor.  After  this  she  had  .her- 
self dressed,  had  some  rouge  put  on  her  cheeks,  and 
prepared  to  receive  death  as  she  would  have  re- 
ceived, the  king.  The  chief  Master  of  tiie  Post- 
Office,  who  daily  made  reports  to  her  of  secret  cor- 
respondence, came  and  was  received  as  usual, — 
"  pour  travidller  avec  elle." 

On  the  departure  of  the  gentleman  from  the 
PostrOffice,  the  cur^  of  the  Madeleine  de  la  WtHe 
rEvdque,  at  Paris,  was  introduced.  She  accounted 
herself  his  parishioner,  since  her  hdtel  was  in  his 
neighborhood.  She  talked  cheerfully  to  him  for 
some  moments,  and,  as  he  was  about  to  go,  detained 
him  with  a  smile,  saying,  "  Un  moment.  Monsieur 
le  Cur^  ;  nous  nous  en  irons  ensemble."  She  died 
very  shcitly  after  this  pretty  speech,  at  the  age  of 
for^-two  years  and  six  months. 

As  for  lx>uis  XV.,  the  queen  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent Hiunault,  a  few  days  after, "  Au  reste,  il  n'est 
non  plus  question  ici  *  de  ce  qui  n'est  plus,'  que  si 
elle  n'avait  jamius  exists.  Voilk  le  monde ;  c'est 
bien  la  peine  de  I'aimer."  Indeed,  the  king  had  long 
ceased  to  think  of  her  as  anything  else  than  an  en- 
cumbrance. He  was  tired  of  her,  but  had  not  had 
the  courage  to  send  her  away,  convinced  that  a  dis- 
missal would  be  to  her  a  death-blow.  He  had  wept 
himself  ill  for  Madame  de  Yintunillc.  and  had  went 
also  for  Madame  de  Chateauroux  and  Madame  de 
Mailly ;  but  he  had  not  a  tear  for  the  Pompadour. 
Perhaps  he  reproached  her  for  having  made  him 
what  he  was,  —  the  most  despised  king  in  Europe ; 
and  this  he  certainly  would  not  have  wcome  under 
the  management  of*^  either  of  his  former  mistresses, 
—  for  all  the  Nesles  had  some  grandeur  of  soul. 
The  property  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  all  with 
the  exception  of  the  legacies,  went  to  her  brother, 
the  Marquis  de  Marigny,  who  was  the  most  estim- 
able member  of  her  family,  and  who  died  childless ; 
after  which  it  went  to  a  relative  who  had  formerly 
been  a  drummer  in  the  army,  but  for  whose 
advancement  she  had  provided  in  her  lifetime. 
The  quantity  of  furniture  she  left  was  so  enormouB 
that  me  sale  of  it  lasted  a  year,  and  the  auction- 
room  where  it  was  sold  was  the  great  sight  of  Paris 
during  all  that  time.  "  It  seemed,"  says  a  writer, 
"  tiiat  all  the  regfbns  of  the  earth  had  paid  tribute 
to  the  extravagance  of  the  marchioness." 

The  body  of  the  worn-out  favorite  was  deposited 
in  a  vault  at  the  church  of  the  Capuchins,  in  the 
Place  Yenddme,  which  she  had  purchased  firom  the 
great  family  De  la  Tremouille,  where  she  had  then 
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lived,  to  bare  herself  buried  alive  if  the  king  should 
leave  her.  She  had  already  deposited  there  her 
mother  and  her  daughter ;  and,  as  the  Princess  de 
Taimont  said,  the  ureat  bones  of  the  La  Trdmouille 
fiunily  must  have  oeen  astonished  at  finding  diem- 
selves  in  company  with  the  fi^h-bones  —  les  aretes 
—  of  Jjic  Poissons.  Many  pretty  epitaphs  were 
made  for  her,  of  course,  and  some,  indeed,  of  a 
character  not  presentable  in  the  present  day,  not- 
withstanding their  drapery  in  Latin  hexameters. 
It  would  bo  unjust,  even  to  the  memory  of  a  light 
woman,  to  leave  out  of  account  that  part  of  the  men- 
tal agouv  which  wore  her  to  a  skeleton,  arising  un- 
doubtedly from  remorse  at  the  ill  success  of  her 
political  schemes,  and  for  the  calamities  of  the 
Austrian  alliance,  and  the  Seven  Years'  War  which 
she  brought  upon  her  country.  And  it  would  be  un- 
just not  to  state  that  in  later  years  she  strung  the 
whole  forces  of  her  nature  to  endeavor  to  repair 
some  of  the  mischief  she  had  done,  and'  to  open  a 
career  of  victory  for  France.  But  as  she  had  ex- 
iled all  the  most  capable  advisers  of  the  crown 
from  the  Government,  and  was  served  only  by  the 
servile  and  the  incapable,  h^own  maceration  was  of 
little  use  to  her  country.  Eiigland,  however,  owes 
a  great  deal  to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  for  Chat- 
ham had  free  play  over  the  whole  world  with  the 
Pompadour  as  petticoat  minister  of  France. 


•    THE  GERMAN  WORTERBUCH. 

The  great  "  Wortt'rbuch,"  or  dictionary  of  the 
German  language,  set  on  foot  by  the  Brothers 
Grimm  has  now  reached  about  the  midway  of  its 
course  towards  completion.  It  is  seventeen  years 
since  the  first  instalment  appeared,  and  its  progress 
has  been  carried  on  continuously  and  methodically 
ever  since.  The  work  itself  K)rms  an  important 
era,  not  only  in  the  history  of  German  Hteratore, 
but  in  that  of  other  European  nations  also,  and  it 
is  not  uninteresting  to  glance  back  over  some  par- 
ticulars of  its  origin  and  execution,  as  we  find  them 
stated  in  a  recent  number  of  the  German  periodi- 
cal, the  GiU'tenlauhe, 

In  1837,  seven  professors  of  Giittingen  Univer- 
sity had  to  give  up  their  chairs,  and  qnit  the  terri- 
tories of  Hanover  on  account  of  the  part  they  took 
in  upholding  the  Constitution  against  the  arbitrary 
measures  of  King  Ernest.  Among  these  were  Ja- 
cob and  William  Grimm,  both  deeply  skilled  stu- 
dents in  philological  lore,  whose  researches  had  led 
them  into  much  curious  discovery  concerning  the 
antiauities  of  the  German  language.  The  leisure 
whi(^  was  now  thrust  upon  t^em  found  them  hap- 
pily provided  with  a  subject  of  literary  interest 
which  their  professional  duties  would  never  have 
left  them  time  to  prosecute.  At, the  suggestion  of 
the  publishing  firm  of  Wiedmann,  they  undertook 
the  compilation  of  an  exhaustive  dictionary,  which 
was  to  embrace  the  history  of  every  word  used  in 
German  literature  since  Uie  time  of  Luther  inclu- 
sive, giving  its  origin,  its  derivation,  and  its  difier- 
ent  applications  and  modifications,  as  the  individual 
mind  of  different  writers  or  the  changes  of  custom 
may  have  produced  them,  the  terminus  ad  quern 
of  Uie  range  of  inquiry  being  fixed  at  the  end  of  the 
third  deciMle  of  the  present  century.  Some  years 
after  their  expulsion  from  Hanover,  the  King  of 
Prussia  gave  the  Brothers  Grimm  seats  in  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin;  and  the  first  in- 
stalment of  their  dictionar)%  which  was  published 
in  1852,  had  thus  the  advantage  of  appearing  with 


more  honor  than  if  it  had  issued  firom  their  compar- 
ative retirement  at  Cassel. 

Fourteen  years  had  been  taken  up  with  prepa- 
rations for  tne  work.  The  result,  as  seen  m  this 
first  instalment,  fully  justified  the  paips  with  which 
the  material  had  been  collected  aiMF  sifted.  The 
method  pursued  was  this.  The  brothers  took  a 
general  survey  of  all  known  authors,  great  and 
small,  who  had  contributed  to  German  literature 
since  the  era  of  the  Reformation.  They  then  made 
application  to  a  vast  number  of  students  throughout 
Germany,  requesting  them  to  read  such  or  such 
books  carefully,  and  annotate  or  extract  for  the  pur- 
pose in  hand.  Many  offered  their  services  spontane- 
ously ;  and  it  was  a  proof  of  the  national  interest 
excited  by  the  project  that  amon^  the  volunteers 
were  literary  men  of  the  most  diverse  opinions, 
provinces,  professions,  and  tastes.  ^  Jacob  Grimm, 
in  his  preface  to  the  first  publishe(l  part,  enumer-' 
ates  no  less  than  eighty-three  coadjutors  in  this 
way.  Then  special  Erections  were  forwarded  to 
each.  On  a  piece  of  ps^r  of  prescribed  size  and 
shape  he  was  to  set  aown  each  word  which  struck 
him  as  employed  by  hb  author  in  any  way  unusual, 
characteristic,  or  for  any  reason  worthy  of  atten- 
tion ;  and  with  it  the  passage,  prose  or  verse,  in 
which  it  had  occurred. 

After  a  while,  a  mighty  mass  of  material  poured 
into  headquarters,  firom  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 
—  about  a  million  of  billets  in  all,  it  is  roughly 
computed.  To  sort  them  was  the  next  business, 
and  to  arrange  them  under  alphabetical  heads. 
Two  men  were  thus  employed  during  a  period  of 
six  months,  working  fiK>m  early  momin?  to  late 
evening,  collecting  ror  each  word  the  various  cita- 
tions applicable  to  it,  and  fastening  them  in  a  bun- 
dle together,  then  placing  the  whole  in  two  gigan- 
tic chests  ready  for  the  farther  process  of  deciding 
the  proportion  of  quotations  and  authorities  to  be 
retamed,  and  tracing  chronologically  and  otherwise 
the  ^ades  and  tranntions  of  meaning.  The  ^nius 
and  taste  of  individual  writers  had  to  be  considered 
as  influencing  the  value  to  be  attached  to  their  tes- 
timony. Of  the  authors  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
with  which  the  range  of  investigation  begins,  the 
^atest  weight  is  attached  to  Luther,  to  Hans 
Sachs,  and  to  the  remarkable  satirist,  Fischart, 
who,  indeed,  for  this  early  period  of  the  literature, 
is  considered  the  most  valuable  of  all.  The  seven- 
teenth century,  a  period  of  stagnation,  or  rather  of 
retrogression  in  (jermany,  owing  to  the  effects  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  nimishes  no  more  eminent 
authorities  in  the  use  of  language  than  Gryphius, 
Opitz,  and  Lenau;  while  for  the  ei^teenth  cen- 
tury the  foremost  rank  is  assigned  to  Lessing,  Jean 
Paul,  and  Schiller.  On  the  whole,  the  three  au- 
thors most  carefully  collated  and  analyzed  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  changes  and  legitimate 
uses  of  the  written  language  are  Fischart,  Luther, 
and  Groethe. 

For  a  time  much  doubt  was  entertained  as  to  the 
practical  success  of  the  scheme.  It  was  thought  too 
vast  in  its  proportions  to  be  carried  out  by  men 
who,  like  Jacob  Grimm  and  his  brother,  had  other 
pressing  literary  avocations  to  occupy  their  time, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  first  part  of  it  in  print 
was  sometning  of  a  surprise  to  the  sceptical.  In 
1854,  however,  a  whole  volume  was  completed  and 
published ;  in  1860  a  second  made  its  appearance ; 
in  1862  a  third.  Soon  after  this,  Jacob  Grimm,  the 
chief  promoter  and  manager  of  the  undertaking, 
^ed ;  ne  had  been  preced^  a  short  time  before  by 
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his  brother,  his  inseparable  companion  throughout 
abnost  the  whole  of  life,  but  had  labored  on  with 
undiminished  energy,  till,  while  occupied  with  the 
word  "  Frucht,"  he,  too,  was  called  away. 

Happily,  tk|  impetus  given  by  these  ^unous 
scholars  did  nS  die  with  them.  Their  undertaking 
was  carried  on  with  vigor  by  the  contributors  they 
had  enlisted  in  the  taSk.  Hildebrand,  of  Leipsic, 
Weigand,  of  Giessen,  and  Moritz  Heyne,  of  Halle, 
have  had  the  chief  hand  in  it  since.  Professor 
Hildebrand  is  now  busily  occupied  with  Uie  letter 

No  similar  work  had  previously  existed  in  the 
literature  of  any  other  nation.  The  Great  Diction- 
ary of  the  Paris  Academy  came  nearest  to  it,  per- 
haps, in  importance ;  but  then  the  Paris  dictionary 
was  a  recoid  of  words  in  legitimate  use  only,  —  a 
kind  of  statute-book  of  the  French  language.  The 
labors  of  the  Grfmms  were  directed  to  the  compila- 
tion of  a  historical  repertory  of  words  present  and 
rt  in  idl  their  changes.  But  the  idea  has  worked 
^  example  on  other  nations  since.  The  Dutch 
lit^ati  are  engaged  on  a  "  Woordenbock  der  Ne- 
derlansche  Taal,**  the  tenth  volume  of  which  ap- 
peared last  year;  and  the  French  Academy  have 
published  two  numbers  of  a  '*  Dictionnaire  Histo- 
rique  de  laLangue  Fran9aise,"  which,  however,  since 
1866,  has  stood  still  at  the  word  "  Actuellement." 
Another  French  dictionan-,  by  Littr^,  on  the  same 
plan,  is  making  more  rapid  progress,  having  reached 
Its  twentieth  i»rt  and  the  word  «  Perdre."  Of  the 
English  dictionary  projected  on  so  grand  a  scale  by 
Archbishop  (then  Dean)  Trench  and  the  Philolog- 
ical Society,  we  fear  there  is  nothing  but  an  ac- 
count of  unfiilfilled  promise  to  be  recoMed. 

The  German  "  Wbrterbuch  "  has  been  restricted 
throughout  to  the  ''High"  German  dialect,  the 
**  Low ''  Germsm  being  l3l  aside  as  material  for  a 
separate  dictionary ;  out  during  the  progress  of  the 
work  a  much  more  varied  range  of  tne  High  Gei^ 
man  has  been  included  than  was  at  first  contem- 
plated ;  the  spoken  as  well  as  the  written  language 
has  been  taken  into  account.  Moreover,  i^e  range 
of  time  has  been  extended  backwards,  many  exam- 
ples being  now  taken  from  tiie  mediteval  ana  Gothic 
farms.  There  is,  consequently,  a  defect  of  sym- 
metry in  the  work,  and  an  inevitable  incomplete- 
ness, for  the  spoken  uses  q£  the  language,  past  and 
present,  must  needs  be  too  .manifold,  too  cnanging, 
and  too  evanescent  to  admit  of  perfectly  faithful 
registration.  These,  however,  are  but  small  draw- 
backs to  set  against  the  eminent  merits  of  this  grand 
monument  of  German  nationality. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  HEW  opera  by  Flotow  is  proposed  at  the  II16- 
fitre  Lyrique,  Paris,  in  the  autumn. 

A  COUSIN  of  Miss  Ada  Menkin  is  said  to  be  a 
candidate  for  the  Icsseeship  of  Astley's  Theatre, 
London. 

A  BLiKD  pianist,  gifted  with  an  astonishing  mem^ 
cry,  is  excitmg  wonder,  the  Musical  Standard  states, 
in  the  musical  circles  of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  English  papers  agree  in  calling  the  Derby 
this  year  a  very  dull  Derby,  a  race  on  which  most 
people  lost  their  money,  in  which  there  was  no  avar- 
nrise,  and  by  which  no  first-class  noble  was  hope- 
lessly ruined.  Nobody  even  committed  a  swindle 
i^*"  enough  to  be  written  about,  and  nobody  was 


quite  killed  either  by  the  roughs  or  the  horsemen*  * 
It  must  have  been  dull  indeed ! 

Lord  Kibblesdale  writes  to  the  Times  statins 
that  a  picture  executed  by  himself  has  been  revised 
by  the  Royal  Academy.  Sir  Francis  Grant,  in 
another  letter,  admits  the  sofl  impeachment,  bat 
says  that  the  Academicians  were  not  awai^  that 
the  rejected  work  proceeded  fix)m  his  lordship's 
hands. 

A  LARGE  room  has  been  discovered  at  Herculik 
neum  which  must  have  served  for  a  kitchen.  In  it 
was  a  wooden  clothes-press,  entirely  carbonized; 
also  14  vases,  a  candelabrmn,  and  a  lamp,  all  in 
bronze,  several  vessels  in  glass  and  terra-cotta ;  a 
small  marble  statue  of  a  fawn,  and  two  broken  ta* 
bles,  one  in  marble  and  the  other  in  slate.  These 
excavations  are  carried  on  by  means  of  the  erant  of 
$6,000  by  .King  Victor  Emmanuel,  made  for  that 
object. 

<^Th£  Association  of  Dramatic  Authors,"  says 
the  GrQulois,  <*  is  likely  to  be  called  on  to  settle  a 
difi*ercnce  between  Madame  Rossini  and  M.  PadnL 
The  lady  had  sold  for  150,000  fr.  the  copyright  of 
160  pieces  of  music  left  by  her  husband,  but  die 
other,  who  is  the  author  of  the  words  belonging  to 
the  greater  part  of  these  compositions,  naturally 
claimed  a  part  of  the  money.  Tne  widow,  however, 
reused  to  recognize  his  cuiim,  on  the  ground  that 
the  words  would  be  of  no  value  without  the  musiCi 
M.  Pacini  is  determined  to  maintain  his  rights. 
M.  Pacini  quotes  from  Hamlet,  reiterating,  — 

"  Words,  words,  words  ! " 

For  many  months  the  papers  have  been  fhll  of 
suggestions  as  to  the  uses  to  which  velocipedes 
could  be  turned,  but  the  boldest  innovators  will  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  new-fangled  vehicle  has 
actually  made  its  appearance  in  the  bull-figfatins 
ring.  Li  the  circus  at  Nismes,  the  picadors  :uppearea 
last  week  mounted  on  velocipedes  instead  or  noraas, 
and  displayed  such  skill  in  the  management  of  their 
iron  steeds  that  the  astounded  bull  was  unaUe  to 
dismount  a  single  one  of  them.  Should  this  fashion 
become  universal  in  bull-fighting  countries,  the 
gain  to  common  humanity  will  be  nndoubtedly* 
great,  but  it  is  feared  that  the  increased  expense 
will  prove  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  its  general 
adoption,  a  single  velocipede  being  worth,  as  a  rule, 
at  least  half  a  dozen  of  the  wretched  horses  yearly 
disembowelled  by  hundreds  for  the  amusement  of 
the  fair  ladies  of  Madrid  and  Seville. 

The  London  Examiner  and  Review,  in  a  dis- 
criminating and  hi^y  eulogisdc  paper  on  Mr.  For- 
ster's  biography  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  remarks : 
*<  Whoever  chooses  to  read  the  book  itself —  and 
no  one  who  has  the  slightest  sympathy  with  litera- 
ture or  any  curiosity  in  studying  extreme  develop- 
ments of  character  will  fail  to  do  so  —  will  see  at 
once  that  we  have  ample  guarantee  for  all  that  we 
mean  to  say  in  its  favor.  He  will  find  the  vague 
misrepresentations  and  guesses  that  have  hitherto 
hung  about  the  interpretations  of  Savage  Lander's 
life  and  character  dispelled  by  a  clear,  accurate, 
and  remarkably  firank  narrative,  in  which  one  is 
no  less  struck  by  the  largeness  and  interest  of  the 
theme  than  by  Uie  courage  and  honesty  of  the  nar- 
rator. At  the  outset  there  is  one  circumstance  that 
must  have  favored  Mr.  Forster  in  his  laborious 
task.    Not  many  of  Savage  Lander's  contcmpom- 
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lies  survive.  Although  it  is  but  a  ft*w  years  since 
the  tidin?8  of  his  deaui  came  over  to  us  fix)m  Italy, 
the  first  QSLV  a£  this  century  saw  him  a  young  man 
of  twenty-five.  He  belonged  to  the  last  generation, 
—  to  the  period  of  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  B^Ton, 
Coleridge,  and  their  fellow-men  of  letters,  whose 
names  and  lives  have  already  become  picturesque 
to  us.-  A  biographer,  therefore,  had  much  liberty 
in  writing  of  the  personal  surroundings  of  a  man 
who  had  thus  outlived  his  contemporaries;  and, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Landor,  some  such  liberty 
was  highly  desirable. 

A  PHKNOMENOX  of  the  most  extraordinary  na- 
ture has  lately  been  witnessed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  TTiis  huge  salt 
lake  is  dotted  with  numerous  islands  which  produce 
yearly  a  large  quantity  of  naphtha,  and  it  is  no 
nncommon  occurrence  for  fires  to  break  out  in  the 
works  and  bum  for  many  days  before  they  can  be 
extinguished.  Early  last  month,  owing  to  some 
subterraneous  disturbances,  enormous  quantities  of 
this  Inflammable  substance  were  projected  from  the 
naphtha  weUs,  and  spread  over  the  entire  surface 
of  the  water,  and,  becoming  ignited,  notwithstand- 
ing every  precaution,  converted  tiie  whole  sea  into 
the  semblance  of  a  gigantic  flaming  punch-bowl, 
many  thousands  of  square  miles  in  extent.  The 
fire  burnt  itself  out  in  about  forty-ei^ht  hours,  leav- 
ing the  surface  strewed  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
innumerable  fishes.  Herodotus  mentions  a  tradi- 
tion that  the  same  phenomenon  was  once  before 
observed  by  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea. 

The  right  for  women  to  vote  is  possessed  more 
extensively  than  is  commonly  supposed.  In  Aus- 
tria women  can  vote  as  nobles,  in  their  corporate 
capacity  as  nuns,  and  as  taxpayers.  In  some  cases, 
however,  they  vote  by  proxy.  In  Hungary,  up 
to  1848,  widows  and  single  women  wno  were 
landed  proprietors  possessed  the  right  to  vote. 
They  were  deprived  of  it  by  the  revolutionary- 
government,  and  are  now  petitioning  for  the  res- 
toration of  this  right.  In  Canada,  as  in  several 
of  our  own  States,  women  are  allowed  to  vote 
for  and  serve  as  school  trustees.  In  the  British 
Australian  colony  of  Victoria  women  universally 
assumed  the  right  to  vote  about  four  years  ago, 
ha^-ing  found  that  the  law  had  been  so  firamed  as 
to  permit  them.  In  Sweden,  chiefly  through  the 
exertions  of  the  late  Fredrika  Bremer,  an  indirect 
right  of  voting  was  in  1862  granted  to  all  women 
possessing  specified  propertj'  qualifications.  In 
Italy  a  widow,  or  wife  separated  finom  her  husband, 
may  vote  if  she  pays  taxes.  Also  in  Holland,  sin- 
gle women  possessing  property  are  entitled  to  vote 
on  all  questions  likely  to  aflect  its  value.  In  many 
towns  in  France  women  possess  and  exercise  the 
right  to  vote  in  municipal  affairs. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  calls  attention  to  one  of 
the  penalties  of  great  wealth.  "  Now  that  Mr. 
Peabody  is  no  longer  in  England  **  says  the  editor, 
"  the  begging  letter-writers  will  have  Ae  opportu- 
nity of  concentrating  their  attention  on  some  other 
victim.  If  Mr.  Peabody  chose  to  be  communicative 
upon  the  subject,  he  could  set  before  the  world  a 
moving  picture  of  the  miseries  of  a  philanthropist. 
Everyb(iiy  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  persecute  mm 
for  money.  Hie  man  whose  goods  are  abou#to  be 
seized  for  rent,  the  brdcen-down  actor  who  wants 


ten  pounds  till  next  Monday,  the  gentleman  who 
has  gone  into  a  rash  speculation  ana  burned  his  fin- 
gers, —  these,  and  a  tnousand  others,  think  that  a 
man  like  Mr.  Peabody  is  bound  to  help  them.  The 
world  has  no  gratitude  and  no  sympatny  for  the  be- 
nevolent. Its  cry  is  ever  *  give,  give,*  until  at  last 
it  is  strange  if  the  philanthropist  does  not  turn  into 
a  misanthropist.  Nine  tenths  of  the  letters  he  opens 
arc  applications  for  money.  Whenever  he  appears 
in  public  he  is  followed  by  importunate  cries  for 
relie£  If  he  goes  out  to  dinner,  the  lady  whom  he 
takes  down  pesters  him  about  that  very  deserving 
family  in  whom  she  takes  an  interest.  He  dare  not 
have  many  personal  firiends,  because  they  are  sure 
to  expect  him  to  do  something  for  Tommy  or  An- 
nie. When  people  are  attentive  to  him  he  knows 
that  they  expect  to  be  well  paid  for  it  Mr.  Pea- 
body has  given  away  £  860,000  to  the  poor  of  Lon- 
don, and  about  £  200,000  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  charitable  institutions  in  the  United 
States,  besides  large  sums  in  private  charity.  But 
all  this  only  encourages  the  harpies  who  would 
rather  do  anything  for  a  living  than  work.  The 
abject,  fawning,  worthless  set  who  hang  upon  the 
skirts  of  those  who  ai-e  reputed  to  be  rich  give  him 
no  peace.  It  would  be  useless  to  appeal  to  their 
better  feelings,  for  they  have  none,  but  we  wish  it 
were  possible  to  place  some  of  their  names  before 
the  public  eye  as  a  caution  to  the  rest  of  their 
tribe." 

A  French  author  has  published  an  elaborate 
treatise  to  reassure  nervous  invalids  who  fancy  that 
under  the  existing  law,  which  prescribes  interment 
twenty-four  hours  after  decease,  there  is  an  in- 
creased chance  of  their  being  buried  alive.  It  ap- 
pears that  60,000  corpses  have  passed  through  the 
well-known  establishment  at  Frankfort,  where,  on 
payment  of  a  certain  sum,  dead  bodies  are  kept  for 
several  days  before  being  finally  consigned  to  the 
tomb,  surrounded  by  every  appuance  necessary  to 
discover  the  faintest  traces  of  lingering  animation, 
and  that  no  single  case  of  resurrection  has  been 
known  to  occur ;  and  it  is  aflirmed  that  since  the 
institution  of  duly  qualified  "  inspecteurs  de  morts  " 
at  Paris,  premature  burial  has  become  practically 
impossible.  Still,  should  this  be  true  with  regard 
to  the  capital,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  equally 
trustworthy  inspectors  arc  to  be  found  in  eveiy 
department,  ana  the  rule  of  precipitate  interment 
prevails  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  Even  admitting  the  skill  of  the  inspectors,  it  is 
a  disputed  question  whether  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
nounce an  absolutely  safe  verdict  before  decomposi- 
tion sets  in.  Monsieur  Flourens  has  demonstrated 
that  "  curare,"  the  preparation  used  by  the  savages 
of  South  America  to  poison  their  arrows,  paralyzes 
the  nerves  of  motion,  leaving  those  of  sensation  in- 
tact. All  action,  even  breathing,  is  suspended; 
consciousness  alone  survives.  But  although  death 
pervades  the  whole  organization,  except  the  brain, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  deceive  the  most  skilful 
physician,  revival  is  still  possible,  and  it  is  admitted 
Dy  many  great  authorities  that  the  same  effects 
may,  in  rare  instances,  be  produced  by  natural 
causes.  At  the  last  sitting  of  the  Academy,  for  the 
reception  of  the  celebrated  Claude  Bemara,  refers 
ence  was  made  to  Monsieur  Flourens's  experiments ; 
that  the  result  was  not  called  into  (piestion,  is 
scarcely  comforting  for  nervous  patients.  The 
French  law  rests  on  the  assumption  that  if  a  man 
gives  no  sign  of  life  he  is  dead,  or  ought  to  be,  and 
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hurries  him  to  the  grave  as  long  as  he  is  unable  to 
make  any  objection. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Star 
finds  time  amid  the  excitement  of  the  French  elec- 
tions to  pen  this  bit  of  social  gossip :  "  You  will  re- 
member the  sensation  produced  last  spring  by  the 
Duke  of  Beauffremont  having  been  warned  by  a 
fair  friend  of  the  danger  he  was  in  of  being  poisoned 
by  means  of  a  hon-bon  to  be  offered  to  him  at  one  of 
the  bals  de  I'opera.  The  duke  left  Paris  after  the 
affair.  His  name  has  come  again  before  the  public 
in  consequence  of  his  wife  pleading  for  separation 
de  corps  et  de  biens.  The  duchess,  n^e  Valentine 
de  Clumay,  was  still  at  the  convent  where  she  was 
educated  when  her  consent  to  her  marriage  was 
asked  by  telegraph.  The  young  heiress,  flattered 
by  the  prospect  of  becoming  the  wife  of  a  distin- 
guished officer,  consented  by  the  same  unromantic 
mode  of  transit.  Immediately  after  the  wedding 
ceremony  she  accompanied  her  husband,  with  whom 
she  fell  desperately  in  love,  to  the  various  garrisons 
where  he  was  quartered,  followed  him  on  all  possi- 
ble occasions,  and  especially  appears  to  have  risked 
her  health  by  taking  long  and  ratiguing  rides  in  his 
company.  Two  cmldren  were  successively  bom, 
when  the  Mexican  war  gave  the  duke  a  pretext  to 
separate  himself  from  her.  The  dhchess  took  her 
children  to  her  ch&teau  near  Nanteuil,  where,  dur- 
ing his  absence,  she  acted  as  agent  and  superintend- 
ent of  the  property,  writing  by  every  mail  long  and 
admu^ble  reports  of  the  improvements  she  was 
carrying  out  on  the  estate.  Her  attachment  unfor- 
tunately never  diminished,  although  in  her  family 
the  duke's  flagrant  infidelity  was  perfectly  known. 
Her  anxiety  for  him  during  the  Mexican  campaign 
impaired  her  health,  and  immense  was  her  joy  when 
the  return  of  the  expedition  was  announced.  With 
nervous  impatience  she  awaited  the  telegram  which 
would  bring  her  the  elad  tidings  of  her  husband's 
return.  AU  her  illusions  soon  revived  and  even 
strengthened  in  her  absence.  She  conjured  visions 
of  renewed  and  eternal  happiness.  At  last  the 
anxiously  expected  missive  reached  her  chateau. 
It  was  dated,  not  firom  St  Nazaire,  where  the 
troops  had  landed,  but  from  Paris,  and  ran  thus : 
*  I  cannot  find  any  shirts ;  inform  me  by  telegram 
where  you  have  put  them.  —  (Signed)  Beauffre- 

MONT.' " 

Arthur  Helps,  in  one  of  his  Short  Essays,  says : 
''  Of  all  the  resources  of  covemment,  none  are 
BO  wastefiilly  employed  as  their  powers  of  confer- 
ring honor.  This  is  true  of  nearly  all  countries. 
In  Great  Britain  the  waste  is  not  occasioned  by 
^oftision,  but  by  caprice,  uncertainty,  irrelevancy. 
The  king  (it  was  in  George  UI.'s  time)  is  asked  to 
^ve  a  right  of  going  through  the  park  to  some  gen- 
tleman. *  No,  no,'  replies  the  king,  *  I  cannot  do 
that ;  but  you  may  make  him  an  Irish  baron.' 
The  above  is  not  an  unfavorable  specimen  of  the 
way  in  which  honors  have  been  granted. 

"  There  are^  many  points  wor&y  of  notice  as  re- 
gards this  subject. 

<<  First,  there  is  the  fooli^  idea  that  men  do  not 
care  for  honors.  This  is  an  entire  mistake.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  they  care  for  mare. 

*'  Then  there  is  the  delusion  that  the  granting  of 
many  honors  would  weaken  the  vtdue  of  them.  At 
present,  when  what  few  honors  are  granted  are 
given  for  the  most  trivial  and  inadequate  reasons, 
wese  honors  have  anything  but  llieir  ftiU  value. 
Of  coarse,  it  takes  away  from  the  value  of  a  peer- 


age when  a  man  is  made  a  peer  because  he  is  rich, 
and  because  he  has  fought  party  battles  in  his 
county  or  his  borough,  with  liberality  and  vigor. 
Everybody  feels  that  that  is  not  a  service  done  to 
the  state ;  and  accordingly  the  honor  loses  much  of 
its  value  and  its  dignity. 

'*  The  same  with  knighthood.  If  that  honor  is 
given  as  a  mere  formality  because  a  man  has  pre- 
sented an  address,  or  has  received  a  sovereign  at 
dinner,  the  honor  in  question  is  proportionately 
lowered. 

^*  Then  it  is  said,  and  this  is  a  favorite  ar^ment  of 
men  in  power,  that  if  you  oblige  one  man  by  giving 
him  an  honor,  you  disoolige  three  or  four  persons  who 
think  that  they  have  exactly  similar  claims.  There 
is  some  truth  in  this,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  you  keep  all  those  three  or  four  persons  in  a 
state  of  hopeful  expectation  that  if  they  woriL  on, 
they,  too,  will  eventually  gain  the  honor.  There  is 
no  telling  the  quantity  of  good  service  that  a  gov- 
ernment might  get  from  people,  if  these  people  only 
saw  that  they  had  a  fair  chance  of  receiving  honor 
for  good  service.  And  frequently  there  Ls  no  other 
way  of  paying  them,  for  they  do  not  want  money. 
Now,  as  the  tendency  in  modem  times  is  to  make 
government  more  and  more  difficult,  it  behooves 
government  to  husband  all  its  resources,  and  to 
make  the  best  use  of  them. 

<<  I  pass  to  another  head  of  the  subject.  A  state 
which  has  many  colonies  should  seek  to  win  its 
eminent  colonists,  and  to  knit  the  iniant  to  the  par- 
ent state  by  a  careful  distribution  of  honors  in 
these  colonics.  When  an  eminent  colonist  can  say, 
not  merely  civis  Anglicanus  sum,  but  eques  Angli- 
canua  mm,  depend  upon  it,  he  is  sure  to  become  an 
attached  citizen  to  the  imperial  government.  The 
Privy  Council  of  England  shoula  be  enriched  and 
enlightened  by  the  introducticm  into  it  of  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  colonists,  who,  when  in  this 
country,  should  be  able,  as  it  were,  to  have  some 
voice  in  the  government. 

"  Now  to  another  branch  of  the  subject.  Why 
should  we  chiefly  honor  and  dignify  the  members  of 
one  or  two  professions  or  callings,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  rest  ?  Why  should  many  lawyers  and  sol- 
diers be  promoted  to  honor,  while  doctors  and  sur- 
geons, men  of  science,  men  of  letters,  great  mer- 
chants, great  employers  of  labor,  distinguished 
civil  servants,  are  for  the  most  part  left  out  in  the 
cold  ?  In  France  they  could  have  their  Baron 
Dupuytren,  while  in  England  there  is  not  an  in- 
stance of  a  great  medical  man  being  raised  to  the 
peerage,  though  it  is  said  Sir  Astley  Cooper  much 
aesir^  that  honor. 

*'  Again,  as  to  men  of  science,  art,  and  litenfture, 
people  say  it  would  be  so  difficult  to  found  an  order 
of  merit  tor  such  men.  I  cannot  see  it.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  world  knows  very  well,  or  nearly 
well  enough,  who  are  the  distinguished  men  in  sci- 
ence, art,  and  literature.  Some  mistakes  woidd  of 
coarse  be  made ;  but,  upon'  the  whole,  the  public 
would  take  care  that  the  dispensers  of  honors  to 
this  class  of  men  should  not  go  far  wrong. 

"  There  is  another  very  important  point  connected 
with  this  subject,  namely ;  that  this  just  dispensation 
of  honors  would  tend  to  correct  the  inordinate  crav- 
ing after  wealth,  which  is  the  sin  and  sorrow  of  the 
present  day.  Moreover,  it  would  tend  to  correct 
the  frantic  desire  of  getting  into  Parliament  which 
besets  so  many  men  who  are  unfit  for  that  vocatiea, 
but  who  discern  in  it  the  only  way  of  airivi^  at ' 
personal  honor  and  social  distinction." 
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BT  SDWABD   DICST. 

What  is  public  opioioiii  is  a  question  weUnigfa 
as  difficult  or  solution  as  Filate^s  fiunous  ouery 
about  truth.  In  both  instances,  we  can  only  nope 
to  arriTe  at  an  approximative  answer ;  and  in  of- 
fining  this  contribution  to  the  stock  of  knowledge 
on  tSe  vexed  question  of  the  feeling  of  America 
towards  England,  I  do  not  profess  any  absolute 
conviction  as  to  the  correctness  of  my  theory.  All 
I  can  say  is,  that  for  many  years  I  have  ei\^yed 
somewhat  unusual  facilities  for  forming  an  opinion 
upon  American  affairs ;  and  that  my  opinion,  be  it 
sound  or  erroneous,  is  based  upon  a  knowledge  of 
the  subject-matter  not  possessed  by  most  Eiylish 
writers  on  trans-Atlantic  questions.  The  sn^ept 
is  for  too  wide  a  one  to  be  treated  in  a  short  essav. 
All  1  can  hope  to  do  now  is  to  throw  some  little 
Ikht  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  public  opinion 
of  America  is  represented  by  Mr.  Sumner's  speech, 
and  the  reasons  why  it  is  so  represented.  It  is 
certainly  not  my  wish  to  put  myself  forward  as  an 
apologist  of  that  remarkaole  piece  of  declamation. 
Judging  it,  in  so  for  as  an  Englishman  can,  foom  an 
impartial  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  me  false  in  foct, 
feeble  in  argument,  turgid  in  diction,  and  dishonest 
in  spirit.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  majority  of  the  senator's  Eng- 
lish assailants  have  hwdly  read  the  document  on 
which  their  strictures  were  founded.  Had  they 
done  so,  dioy  would  not  have  foiled  to  see  that  the 
speech  is  in  no  sense  of  the  '^  stand  and  deliver  " 
order,  commonly  assigned  to  it  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Sumner,  it  should  oe  borne  in  mind,  was  argu- 
ing for  the  raection  of  the  Stanley-Johnson  treaty, 
on  the  ground  that  it  foiled  utterly  to  afford  repara- 
tion for  the  wrongs  which,  in  hia  judgment,  America 
had  sustuned  at  the  hands  of  England;  and  in 
siq>port  of  his  argument  he  asserts  t£it,  if  abstract 
justice  ecAild  be  consulted,  England  ought  to  make 
a  formal  apology,  and  to  indemnify  America  for 
half  the  outlay  of  the  secession  war.  But  he  never 
proposes,  either  directlv  or  indirectly,  that  this 
claim  should  be  enforcecf,  or  even  officially  asserted. 
To  say,  when  you  have  no  adequate  reason  for  so 
saying,  that  if  vou  could  have  your  rights  you  would 
be  owner  of  all  the  Grosvenor  esti^es,  may  be  a 
very  objectionable  and  dishonest  proceeding;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  identical  with  bringing  a  suit  of 
ejectment  against  the  Marqnis  of  'Westminster.  I 
have  been  told  on  authority,  which  ought  to  be  oor- 
rect,  that  immediately  after  the  delivery  of  his  ad- 


dress, Mr.  Sumner  stated  to  a  friend  that  he  had 
made  a  very  pacific  speech ;  and  this  statement, 
odd  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  was,  I  have  no  doubt, 
made  in  honesty.  That  Mr.  Sumner  mi^ht  use 
language  calculated  to  bring  about  a  collision  be- 
tween England  and  America,  is  possible  enough ; 
but  that  he  should  wilfoUy  counsel  a  war  between 
the  two  countries  is  a  foct  not  easily  to  be  credited 
by  those  to  whom  his  private  character  and  his 
public  career  are  alike  mmiliar.  Indeed,  after  an 
mdirect  foshion,  Mr.  Sumner's  speech  may  actually 
have  a  pacific  tendency.  Amencans  will,  I  foncy, 
be  more  inclined  to  listen  to  reason,  now  that  thcor 
national  feeling^  ha^se  been  gratified  by  a  distinct 
and  outspoken  utterance  of  their  real  or  alleged 
grievances.  The  gain  to  the  interests  of  peace  is 
assuredly  of  a  doubtftil  advantage ;  but  this  much  is 
certain,  that  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Beverdy  John- 
son had  created  an  amount  of  popular  Inritation 
across  the  Atlantic,  which  could  only  be  allayed  by 
some  such  vehement  protest  as  that  of  which  the 
senator  for  Massadiusetts  has  made  himself  the 
mouthpiece. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  in  my  judgment 
Mr.  Sumner  has  expressed  not  unfoitmully  the 
common  sentiment  of  the  mass  of  his  countrymen. 
I  regret  that  this  should  be  so ;  but  upon  an  issue 
like  Uie  one  now  separating  England  and  America 
there  is  no  good  to  oe  secured  by  representing  foots 
as  oUier  than  they  are.  At  the  same  time,  unless  I 
am  mistaken,  Mr.  Sumner,  and  the  section  of  the 
American  nation  to  which  he  belongs,  are  animated 
by  an  especial  irritability  towaids  England,  which 
is  not  shared  by  the  oommon  American  public 
Mr.  Sumner  is  not  only  a  New  Englander,  out  he 
is  a  New  Englander  of  that  class  whom  it  is  the 
fiMhien  in  English  society  to  talk  of  as  <<the  best 
type  of  Americans " ;  and  amongst  that  class  the 
irritation  against  this  country  for  its  sins,  both  of 
commission  and  omission,  is  to  be  found  in  its 
hi^iest  stage  of  development. 

Within  the  last  fow  weeks  I  have  constantly 
heard  sensible  Englishmen  talk  in  perfect  good 
fidth  about  1^.  Sumner's  ingratitude,  because,  af- 
ter having  received  so  much  civility  when  he  was  a 
visitor  in  this  country,  he  has  made  a  speech  which 
he  must  have  known  would  be  disj^eaai^  to  En^ 
land.  The  feeling  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this 
assertion  explains  much  of  the  irritability  to  which 
I  allude.  Lord  Stanley  has  visited  the  United 
States ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  his  lordship  was 
entertained  by  the  principal  dtiiens  of  the  towns 
he  sdoomed  at,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  dubs, 
was  mtrodnoed  to  everybody  wiarth  knowing,  was 
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made  at  home  in  house  after  bouie,  waa  treated,  in 
fact,  with  (hat  frank,  cordial  hospitali^  of  whicb 
America  tiowad^s  ieemi  to  Ae  to  hav^  preserved 
the  monopolar.    Bm  if  Lord  Stanley  was  to  make  a 
strong  anti-American  speech  in  Parhament,  anybody 
would  be  laughed  at,  and  rightly  lauched  at,  who 
talked  about  his  ingratitude.    Yet  the  two  caaes 
are  exactly  parallel ;  and  the  oidY  dlffersnce  con- 
sists in  a  latent  convictioD  of  the  English  mind  that 
Mr.  Sumner,  like  any  other  distin^shed  American 
visitor,  is  not  quite  the  equal  of  me  English  gran- 
dees who  showed  him  ciyifity.    And  this  same  aense 
of  half-conscioos  Aiperiority  pertades  all  our  inter- 
course with  our  American  cousins.    I  have  constant- 
ly known  Americans  congratulated  in  English  so- 
ciety on  not  looking  at  aQ  like  Americans ;  I  have 
heard  English  people,  when,  wishing  to  be  poUte, 
inibrm  Americans  that  they  had  once  met  some 
coantryman  of  thein,  who  was  really  quite  like  a 
genttoman ;  and  so  on*    These  are  small  matters, 
but  straws  serve  to  show  which  way  the  wind 
blows:  and,  I  tMnk,  any  one  who  tries  to  look  im- 
partiaily  at  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  will 
admit  that  in  all  our  official  as  well  as  pivate  in- 
tercourse wiUi  America,  we  are  influencea  by  an  un- 
fortunate persuasion  that,  at  the  best,  Americans  are 
an  inferior  order  of  Englishmen,    i^ow  Americans 
are  keenly  alive  to  the  existence  of  this  conviction 
on  our  part ;  and  the  class  who  feel  it  most  acutely 
are  exactly  the  men  whom  we  describe  as  *'the 
best  type  of  Americans ''  *,  that  is,  in  o^er  words, 
the  type  most  like  ourselves.    In  the  ecclesiastical 
dictionary  of  Dr.  Farquhar  Hook,  .there  will  be 
found,  unless  my  memory  deceives  mc,  a  statement, 
under  the  head  <<  Moravian,"  to  the  effect  that  some 
divines  have  thought  this  sect  was  the  less  to  be 
oondemned  inasmuoh  as  in  their  doctrines  and  rituals 
they  approached  closely  to  those  of  the  orthodox 
Angliciui  faith.    This,  however,  we  are  told,  is  an 
error;  on  the  oontrwry,  the  Moravians  are  the  more 
to  be  condemned,  because,  having  approached  so 
neairly  to  the  truth,  they  have  not  attained  to  it. 
Now  I  have  often  thought  that  in  political  matters 
we  share  the  theologieu  views  of  Dr.  Hook  on  the 
suliject  of  Moravians*    We  deem  the  Americans 
worthy  of  even  greater  condemnaition  than  ordinary 
forei^ers,  because  beinsr  approached  so  closely  to 
the  one  orthodox  EngliMi  type  they  have  not  auite 
attained  thereto ;  and  that  we  do  so  condemn  tuem 
the  Americans  themselves  are  well  aware. 

Moreover,  if  yon  derire  to  deal  out  equal  justice 
to  each  tide  alike,  you  must  fairly  own  that  New 
England  entertains  towards  the  mother-country  a 
kind  of  perpetnal  soreness,  fc^  whose  existence 
England  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  responsible. 
Idb.  Seward,  during  the  early  stages  of  the  war, 
when  the  anti-English  feeling  was  very  strong  in 
the  States,  said  to  an  informant  of  mine,  who  re- 
monstrated with  him  on  the  popular  injuatioe  of  ig- 
noriuff  all  offences  that  proceeded  m>m  France, 
"  WeU,  the  plain  truth  is,  that  we  do  not  care  a 
cent  about  any  country  but  England";  and  the 
saying,  though  true  about  the  whole  Union,  is  es- 
peidaUy  tn»  about  the  old  sea-board  States.  Eng- 
land is  the  pubHQ  from  whom  the  educated  and 
intellectual  ciass  of  Americims  desh^s  recognition ; 
and  the  unfriendliness,  and  stUl  more  the  indiffer- 
ence, of  this  public  constitute  a  real  source  of  griev- 
ance to  a  sensitive  people.  In  the  eyes  c?  ^c 
world  at  large  England  intellectually  overshadows 
America.  The  men  of  Massachusetts  may  claim, 
with  abstract  justice,  that  they  are  as  much  enti- 
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tied  as  the  men  of  Kent  to  the  glories  of  Shake- 
speare and  Bacon  and  MUton ;  but  the  clum,  some- 
how   ip    not    acknowledged.       When    the    great 
Anglo-Saxon  firm  ^dissolved  partnership,  the  part- 
ners who  kept  possession  of  tne  old  premises,  who 
continued  to  enter    their  accounts    in  the  same 
old  books,  and  who  retained  the  old  name  of  the 
house,  were  regarded  by   the   customers  of  the 
business  as  the  sole  representatives  of  the  grand  old 
concern.    It  could  not  be  otherwise  ;  and  the  ^eat 
mass  of  the  American  nation  are  perfectly  well  sat- 
isfied with  the  new  connection  tney  have  formed, 
but  New  England  stiU  cherishes  the  conviction 
that,  if  justice  were  done,  she  would  share  with  the 
mother-country  the  glory  of  the  past,  while   she 
would  reserve  to  herself  the  promise  of  the  future. 
Moreover,  the  world  of  which  Boston  is  the  centre 
prides  itself  among  its  own  people  for  its  literary 
and  intellectual  pre-eminence.    The  pride,  as  mt 
as  America  is  concerned,  is  well-grounaed  enough ; 
but  it  is  not  equally  well-p^unaed  if  the  "Hub 
of  the  Universe  "  be  considered  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  English  speaking  and  reading  community. 
Without  denying  for  one  moment  the  niffh  achieve- 
ments of  a  certain  number  of  New  England  intel- 
lectual celebrities,  it  is  patent  to  impartial  judges 
that    in  the  world  of  English  letters,  art,   and 
science,  England  is  still  the  capital.  New  England 
only  a  province.    And,  as  usual,  the  capital   ig- 
nores the  province,  and  the  province  resents  bitter- 
ly the  indifference  of  the  capital,  all  the  more  gall- 
ingbecause  it  is  unconscious. 

Then,  again,  apart  from  these  sentimental  griev- 
ances, Massachusetts  and  its  sister  States  have 
causes  for  resentment  towards  the  mother-country 
not  shared  in  to  the  same  extent  by  the  pther  sections 
of  the  Republic.    The  suffering  of  the  wars  of  in- 
dependence and  of  1812  fell  wiui  especial  heaviness 
on  the  New  England  States.    You  would  hardly  find 
a  family  there  which  has  not  the  tradition  of  some 
personal  iuiury  sustained  in  times  past  at  the  hands 
of  Great  Britain.    The  exploits,  the  sufferings  of 
the  Revolutionary  era  are  preserved  more  ftdtWully 
in  New  England  memories  than  elsewhere  in  the 
Union,  and  these  recollections  are  all  tinged  with 
the  anti-British  feeling  of  the  early  days  of  the  cen- 
tury.   In  many  respects  New  England  is  far  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  the  United  States.    In  culture,  in  edu- 
cation, in  orderly  fi'eedom,  in  popular  government, 
in  moral  character,  and  in  earnestness  of  purpose, 
it  stands  on  a  different  level  from  the  less-advanced 
commtmities  of  the  South  and  West.    By  no  means 
imconscious  of  this  superiority,  New  England  is  at 
the  same  time  fanatically  attached  to  the  great 
Union,  whose  manifest  destiny  it  is  to  rule  one  day 
over  the  whole  of  the  North  American  continent 
Yet  while  New  Englanders  would  be  bitterly  of- 
fended if  they  were  not  recognized  as  Americans 
they  are  alwJyyffended  if  the  outer  world,  and  eape- 
cially  the  Endish  outer  world,  fails  to  recognize 
^e  &ct  that  uiey  are  not  like  other  Americans ; 
and  the  result  is,  that  the  sneers  about  Yankee 
rowdyism    and  Yankee  vulgarity,  which  always 
find  so  hearty  a  welcome  in  the  mother-country,  are 
resented  by  New  England  with  a  bitterness  not  felt 
by  the  rongher  and  mder  States  of  the  Union,  to 
whom,  as  mr  as  they  apply  at  all,  they  attach  right- 
ly.    Somehow  or  oiher,  jirtly  6f  malice  prepense, 
partly  out  of  ignorance,  we  have  gone  on  "  sticking 
pins,"  to  use  an  Americanism,  into  New  England ; 
and  we  can  hardly  wonder  if  we  have  been  success- 
fill  in  producing  irritation.    Moreover,  the  antl- 
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slavery  party,  which  represents  a  very  influential 
section  of  New  England  society,  has  especial  rea- 
sons for  unfriendliness  towards  this  country.  For 
many  years  the  American  abolitionists  maintained 
a  rather  close  connection  with  England,  of  a  kind 
that  could  hardly  ful  to  be  associated  with  painful 
recollections.  An  American  might  deem  slavery  a  sin 
and  a  shame,  but  yet  he  resented  hearing  his  coun- 
try held  up  to  infamv  by  foreigners  as  a  nation  of 
slaveholders.  For  tne  sake  of  the  real  or  supposed 
benefit  to  their  cause  arising  from  English  anti- 
slavery  support,  the  abolitionists  put  up  with  a 
great  deal  of  sympathy,  which  was  unpleasantly 
uke  patronage ;  ana  yet  for  so  doing  they  incurred 
amongst  their  countrymen  the  stigma  of  being 
wanting  in  patriotism.  And  when  the  crisis  came, 
—  when  the  cause  of  the  Union  became  identical 
with  the  cause  of  emancipation,  —  and  i^en  it  was 
fbond  that  anti-slavery  England  stood  aloof  from 
the  North,  the  American  arolitionists  —  the  party 
of  which  Mr.  Sumner  was  the  political  leader  — 
joined  in  the  anti-English  crv  with  an  eagerness 
intensified  by  the  memory  of  bygone  humiUations 
sustained  in  consequence  of  their  quondam  connec- 
tion with  England. 

Thus,  if  my  own  view  is  correct  you  will  find 
the  anti-English  feeling  developed  most  strongly 
amongst  the  old  anti-slaveiy  section  of  the  cultivat- 
ed class  in  the  New  Finland  States.  From  this 
class  have  come  most  of  the  visitors  with  whom 
English  society  is  familiar,  and  to  whom  we  think 
we  are  paying  a  compliment  when  we  describe  them 
as  *^the  best  t3rpe  of  Americans."  This  feeling 
does  not  militate  against  the  utmost  kindness  and 
good-will  towards  individual  Englishmen.  But  the 
civility  and  the  cordiality  that  are  shown  through- 
out New  England  to  all  our  countzymen  who  visit 
the  States  are  shown,  I  think,  to  Englishmen,  not 
to  England. 

But  though  the  peculiar  animus  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Sumner  towards  England  appears  to  me  character- 
istic of  the  class  and  the  district  to  which  the  sena- 
tor belongs,  I  am  afraid  the  feelings  to  which  he 
gave  utterance  are  more  or  less  shared  by  the  great 
majority  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  Throughout  the 
Union  you  will  find  but  one  sentiment,  ana  that  is, 
that  England  was  a  heavy  offender  against  Amer^ 
ica  duriu?  the  years  of  the  war.  No  doubt  the  in- 
tensity of  this  sentiment  varies  with  the  degree  of 
irritation  felt  amnst  this  country  on  general 
^unds ;  and,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  this 
irritation  is  stronger  in  New  England  than  else- 
where; but  the  sentiment  extends  far 'beyond  the 
limits  of  the  old  Puritan  States.  Now  I  am  not 
pleading  for  the  iustice  of  this  sentiment ;  I  am  pre- 
pared to  assert  that  if  an  account  could  be  taken  of 
the  real  and  sentimental  grievances  of  which  either 
country  has  a  right  to  complain  at  the  hands  of  the 
other,  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the  American 
account  would  be  found  to  be  by  no  means  a  very 
heavy  one.  But  I  do  say  that,  taking  human  na- 
ture, and  especially  Anglo-Saxon  human  nature,  for 
what  it  is,  I  cannot  wonder  at  the  existence  of  the 
sentiment  referred  to.  I  have  long  come  to  the  con- 
viction that  Americans  and  Englishmen  differ  from 
one  another  only  in  the  extemeu  conditions  of  their 
existence,  not  in  the  essential  characteristics  which 
appertain  to  individual  nations ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  Americans  are  only  Englishmen  who  have  set- 
tied  in  a  new  countir.  This  conviction  of  mine 
would  be  gainsaid  alike  by  most  Englishmen  and 
^  most  Americans.    I  can  only  say  it  is  confirmed 
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by  all  my  experience  of  America  and  Americans. 
And  of  this  I  am  sure,  that  if  you  wish,  to  know 
how  Americans  will  feel  and  act  under  given  cir- 
cumstances, you  have  only  to  consider  what  would 
be  the  conduct  of  Englishmen  under  like  conditions. 
Now  the  faculty  of  seeing  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  evenr  question  is  pre-eminently  not  an  EnglifiJi 
one.  We  see  our  own  side  with  extreme  distmct- 
ness  and  reasonable  fairness,  but  we  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  other  people  can  honestly 
arrive  at  a  different  conclusion  fin^m  our  own  in  argur 
ing  fix)m  the  same  data.  As  it  is  with  us,  so  it  is  with 
the  Americans.  They  look  at  everything  from  their 
own  point  of  view,  do  what  seems  ri^t  in  their 
own  eyes,  and  are  perfectly  astoni^d  if  they  dis- 
cover that  what  seems  right 'to  them  is  not  reoo^ 
nized  as  right  by  others.  And  even  if  by  any 
chance  they  acknowledge  themselves  to  have  been 
wrong,  they  hold  that  that  aoloiowledgment  is  a 
quittance  in  full,  or  even  more  than  a  qnittance»  for 
any  shame  attaching  to  them  in  virtue  of  their  tort 
Taking  this  nationiu  frame  of  mind  for  granted,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  Americans  regard  the  atti- 
tude of  England  throughout  the  Southern  rebellion. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  the  si^e  of  hypothesis,  that  Ir^ 
land  had  risen  in  revolt  against  British  rule,  that 
this  revolt  had  threatened  ku:  some  four  years  the 
very  existence  of  the  empire,  that  it  had  only  been 
suppressed  after  sacrifices  of  life  and  treasure  to  be 
felt  for  generations  to  come,  and  that  the  struggle 
had  been  proloi^^ed  and  intensified  by  the  exp^ia- 
tion  that  America  would  interfere  in  behalf  of  the 
insuraents.  Given  these  &ctB,  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  place  an  unfavorable  interpretation,  to  say 
the  least,  on  all  proceedings  of  the  American  Got* 
emment  and  the  American  people  ;  and  these  fxro- 
ceedings,  pursuing  our  parallel,  would  be  of  a  kind 
capable  of  any  unfavorable  interpretation.  Our 
ease  would  be  that  while  the  insurrection  was  still 
in  its  infrmcy,  the  American  Government  hastened 
to  grant  belligerent  ri^ts  to  Ireland  without  wait- 
ing four-and-twenty  hours  fqr  the  arrival  of  the  en- 
voy we  had  sent  to  explain  our  position ;  that  at  the 
moment  of  our  darkest  fcntunes  we  were  compelled, 
by  a  threat  of  war,  to  deliver  up  to  America,  under 
ciroumstanoes  of  especial  humiUatioa,  two  Irish 
rebel  leaders,  whom  we  had  captured  on  their  way 
to  negotiate  a  hostile  alliance  against  the  empire  ; 
that  while  Ireland  had  not  a  ship  on  the  high  seas, 
or  a  port  die  could  call  her  own,  privateers  were 
built,  equipped,  and  manned  in  American  ports  by 
American  members  of  Congress,  and  deqiatched 
through  the  actual  connivance  or  wilful  negligence 
of  the  American  Government,  to  prey  upon  our 
trade  under  the  Irish  flag  ;  that  our  oommeroe  was 
literally  destroyed  :  that  throughout  the  war,  until, 
in  fact,  the  fortunes  of  the  rebeu  became  manifestly 
desperate,  the  insurrection  was  encouraged  by  the 
constant  prospect  of  American  intervention;  that 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the 
Bepublic  went  out  of  their  way  to  nroelaim  their 
conviction  that  the  ultimate  tnum]Mi  of  the  Irish 
rebellion  was  assured ;  that  the  press  of  America, 
with  scarcely  an  important  exception,  supported 
the  cause  of  the  rebels,  and  lost  no  onportunity  of 
insulting  our  efforts  to  suppress  a  wicked  and  un- 
just insurrection ;  that  the  weight  of  American  in- 
fluence and  popular  (pinion  was  thrown  upon  the 
side  of  the  rebellion ;  that  whenever  any  (juestion 
arose  between  us  and  the  insurgents,  it  was  mvaria- 
bly  decided  by  the  Americans  in  Btvor  of  the  latter ; 
and  that,  in  met,  they  gave  every  possiUe  aid  to  our 
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internal  enemies,  which  could  be  given  without  in- 
curring the  riric  and  cost  of  an  actual  declaration 
of  war.  Thia  being  our  case,  what  would  be  the 
fueling  we  should  entertain  towards  the  Americans  ? 
It  would  be  surely  that  they  had  acted  towards  us 
in  a  manner  for  which  it  might  or  might  not  be  wise 
to  exact  reparation  when  we  came  to  a  position  to 
do  so,  but  for  wMch  no  mere  nominal  compensation 
could  afford  adequate  atonement. 

Well,  if  we  substitute  the  Confederacy  for  Ire- 
land, and  England  for  America,  we  shall  have  a 
very  fair  statement  of  the  case  against  us,  as  any 
average  American  would  put  it.  There  is,  without 
doubt,  a  rejoinder  that  might  be  made  yrith  very 
telling  effect,  if  we  could  only  get  the  Americans 
to  listen  to  it.  There  are  two  sides,  and  two  very 
distinct  sides,  to  this  Anglo-American  question; 
but,  measuring  the  Americans  by  ourselves,  I  am 
not  surprised  thev  fail  to  see  anything  beyond  the 
erievances  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  If 
wey  were,  as  a  nation,  philosophical  and  magnani- 
mous, they  mi^ht  be  much  nobler-natured  than 
they  are ;  but  mey  would  not  be  true  to  their  Eng- 
lish parentage.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that 
the  Irish  element  in  some  of  the  larger  States  is 
very  powerful,  and  that  this  element  never  loses 
an  opportunity  of  embittering  popular  feeling  in 
America  against  England.  That  the  Irish  emi- 
erants  hate  us  with  most  exceeding  bitterness,  may 
be  our  misfortune,  and  not  our  mult,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  fault  of  the  Americans. 

Given,  then,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Sumner,  though  he 
may  have  expressed  his  views  with  an  acrimony 
and  irritation  peculiar  rather  to  his  own  section  of 
the  community  than  to  the  nation  at  large,  yet  did 
express  the  popular  sentiments  of  his  countrymen, 
it  remains  to  ask  what  is  to  be  the  upshot  of  this 
state  of  feeling  ?  My  own  impression  is  that  neither 
for  war  nor  peace,  neither  for  good  nor  evil,  can 
there  possibly  be  any  immediate  upshot.  The 
Americans  think,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
they  have  little  to  gain,  and  that  we  have  much  |o 
lose,  by  the  non-settlement  of  the  Alabama  contro- 
versjr.  The  probability  of  an  European  war  is 
confidently  looked  forward  to  on  both  sides  the 
Atlantic;  and  whenever  we  are  engased  in  war 
we  may  expect  much  Ae  same  kind  of  neutrality 
from  Americans  as  we  exhibited  towards  them. 
The  apprehension  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  galling 
to  us ;  and  the  very  knowledge  that  it  is  so  galling 
indisposes  the  Americans  to  relieve  us  from  what 
they  deem  the  righteous  penalty  of  our  own  mis- 
ebnduct.  To  be  unwilling  to  forgive  and  forget  is 
un-Christian,  but  it  is  not  un-English.  For  these 
reasons  I  disbelieve  in  the  possibuity  of  procuring 
an  immediate  settlement  of  the  Alabama  question. 
I  regret  this  the  less,  because  I  am  convinced,  for 
my  own  part,  that  any  convention,  however  scrupu- 
lously worded,  could  not  avert  the  danger  it  is  de- 
signed to  render  impossible.  We  have  good  reason 
to  know  ourselves  now  extremely  difficult  it  is  for 
our  own  Government  to  hinder  breaches  of  neutraJ- 
ity  on  the  part  of  individual  citizens ;  and  this  diffi- 
culty would  be  magnified  tenfold  in  the  case  of  a 
government  like  that  of  the  United  States.  The 
authorities  at  Washington  might  be  as  anxious  as 
— well,  as  Earl  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
prevent  any  infraction  of  international  law,  but 
their  instructions  would  be  constantly  baffled  by 
the  unwillingness  of  their  subordinates  to  see  them 
cfxecuted.  Fthe  State  of  New  York,  for  instance, 
was  governed  by  an  Irish  majority,  as  might  well 


happen,  and  if  popular  opinion  was  hostile  to  Eng- 
land, we  shoulci  nave  Alabamas  sailing  from  the 
Empire  City,  no  matter  what  conventions  had  been 
entered  into  between  the  Governments  of  Washing- 
ton and  St.  James.  That  this  should  be  so,  is 
perhaps  not  creditable  to  American  respect  for  law 
and  national  obligations ;  but  we  who  recollect  how 
Mr.  htaxd  was  cheered  in  the  House  of  Comm<His, 
when  he  claimed  credit  for  having  built  the  Ala- 
bama,  can  hardly  complain  because  American  pub- 
lic sentiment  is  not  more  scrupulous  than  our  own. 
Against  the  danger  to  which  I  allude  there  is 
therefore,  if  I  am  right,  no  provision  possible.  The 
proposition  I  have  seen  gravely  discussed  in  serious 
English  journals — that  we  ought  at  once  to  go  to 
war  with  America,  in  order  to  make  her  feel  kindly 
towards  us  in  the  event  of  a  future  war — is  too 
silly  and  childish  to  be  answered.  And  yet  ^hort 
of  that  we  can  do  nothing  but  wait  for  what  the 
fliture  may  bring  us.  Time  is  upon  our  side ;  and 
the  American  nation,  with  its  rapid  growth  and  in- 
ternal development,  is  hardly  in  a  position  to  cher- 
ish rancor  for  any  length  of  time.  As  years  go  by, 
the  popular  irritation  about  the  Alabama,  the  Trent 
affair,  and  the  recognition  of  the  South,  will  lose 
its  intensity;  and  men  an  arrangement  may  be 
made  which  would  be  frankly  accepted  on  both 
sides  the  Atlantic.  Moreover,  with  each  year,  as 
America  becomes  more  consolidated  and  more  self- 
supporting  in  intellectual  as  well  as  material  respects 
the  morbid  susceptibility  to  English  criticism  which 
characterizes  "the  best  type  of  Americans"  will 
also  pass  away.  But  for  the  present  we  must  make 
the  best  of  a  oad  business.  Having  made  our  bed, 
we  must  lie  in  it.  Nor  can  we  wonder,  if  the  fact 
of  our  attitude  being  attended  with  discomfort  is 
not  unwelcome  to  the  Americans.  That  it  is  wel- 
come to  them  is  natural,  but  not  creditable.  And 
while  our  Anglo-Saxon  character  remains  unaltered, 
there  will  always  be  found  some  statesman  ready 
to  become  the  mouthpiece  of  all  popular  sentiments, 
which  are  at  once  natural  and  not  creditable.  In 
Parliament,  he  may  be  called  John  ArUiur  Boe- 
buck ;  in  Congress,  Charles  Sumner. 


TOM  BUTLER. 

III.  —  UNCLE  JACK. 

About  three  years  later,  when  I  am  out  on  some 
foray  tiirough  the  streets,  a  large  hand  claps  me 
on  the  back,  and  a  larger  voice  sings  out  cheerily, 
"  Halloa,  my  boy,  this  you  I "  For  the  moment,  I 
could  not  recollect ;  but  having  only  a  limited  round 
of  acquaintances,  memory  in  a  second  laid  its  finger 
upon  the  noble,  chivalrous,  valiant,  and  gidlant 
Tom.  Not  much  changed  in  his  face,  though  his 
nose  had  grown  more  aquiline,  but  a  great  deal  in 
his  clothes.  He  was  arrayed  in  a  superb  blue  Grock 
coat,  with  gold  down  the  front,  a  crimson  sash,  and 
golden  oyster  shells  on  his  shoulders ;  in  fact,  he 
was  an  ofilcer,  and  this  he  called  his  undress. 
«  Well,  who  'd  have  thought  it  ?  "  he  said ;  «  and 
how  have  ypu  been  ?  Do  you  remember  the  lick- 
ing I  gave  the  Frenchman  ?  Now  we  can  go  at 
them  in  the  regular  way,  and  no  one  can  stop  us. 
Come,  where  are  you  going  ?  "  We  walked,  and  he 
told  me  all  his  adventures.  I  think  now  what  a  really 
good-natured  and  quite  a  chivalrous  fellow  he  was, 
and  how  few  of  his  cloth  would  be  inclined  to  *'  be 
bothered  "  witfi  a  boy.  He  told  me  how  the  "  poor 
governor  had  gone  under  at  last,  and  was  buried  in 
tiie  English  burying-ground.    He  never  liked  me ; 
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and  the  poor  old  duffer  was  shamed  into  getting  me 
this.  It  only  cost  him  a  letter,  bat  faith  it  costs  me 
a  deal.    That  don't  matter,  so  long  as  it  lasts." 

The  renewing  of  this  acquaintance  brought  some 
deli^tful  days.  He  graciously  said  he  would  make 
a  point  of  coming  to  see  "  my  people,"  who  received 
him  with  distinction,  though  he  did  not  know  how 
often  I  had  been  warned  against  his  company.  His 
ready  off-hand  manner,  his  loud  laugh,  nis  stories, 
his  honest  good-humor,  at  once  estabushed  him  as  a 
fkvoritc.  He  came  to  dine  very  often ;  he  had  in- 
fluence with  the  head  of  the  house,  and  coidd  make 
her  do  what  he  pleased,  —  in  reference  to  me.  But 
poor  Simpson,  our  ffovemess,  he,  so  to  speak, 
floored.  Her  he  could,  indeed,  persuade  to  do  what 
he  pleased.  Her  heart,  never  before  invaded  by  the 
sweet  seduction  of  the  gentle  passion,  and  who,  at 
most,  had  but  a  severe  and  intellectual  communion 
with  Lindley  Murray  and  Mr.  Mangnall,  was  now 
literally  burst  into  by  the  gallant  Tom.  He  was 
very  good-natured  to  her.  He  was  so  amusine. 
He  used  to  sing,  too,  in  a  rude  way ;  but  like  such 
inharmonious  songsters  was  passionately  fond  of  the 
art.  He  was  always  interposing  between  me  and 
retribution  or  ruin.  As  this  pleasant  friendship 
was  renewed,  an  event  occurred  which  seemed  to 
me  to  combine  extraordinary  dramatic  rignificanoe ; 
and  the  circumstances  were  these :  — 

One  momine  there  was  an  astonishing  commo- 
tion. Up  on  the  Mont  Blanc  of  our  house  we  heard 
betimes  strange  sounds  and  scufflings  towards  the 
Grand  Mulcts  below.  Scoots  at  the  window,  half- 
dressed  scouts,  too,  hanging  out,  reported  wiUi  de- 
light, **  That  there  was  a  horse  waUdi^  up  and 
down."  This  was  always  an  incident  of  surprise 
and  speculation,  much  as  would  be  the  enti^*  of 
such  an  object  on  the  stage.  There  were  presently 
a^tated  descendings  and  rustlings.  Afiss  Simpson 
abandoned  her  sentry-box  and  musket,  our  yi^ant 
maid  did  the  same,  and  the  whole  barrack,  witib  a 
true  and  amazing  insftmrf,  that  anticipated  logic  or 
information,  inferred  that  something  of  vast  impor- 
tance had  taken  place,  and  that  we  mi^t  give  our- 
selves over  to  umversal  riot  and  breakage,  —  which 
we  did  accGvdingly. 

The  momingwentQn,and  weheardnothing.  Urst, 
because  no  one  felt  bound  to  offer  us  the  courtesy 
of  an  explanation,  and  naturally  enoush  thought 
we  had  no  need  of  it;  and,  secondly,  because  so 
lonjr  as  we  were  assured  ai  liberty  and  relaxed  dia- 
dpune,  we  were  not  inclined  to  m  too  nice  on  the 
point.  I  am  bound  to  say,  it  was  to  the  bursting 
importance  of  a  superior  intelligence  that  we  at  last 
owed  the  news.  For  Mss  Simpson,  restless  and 
swelling  with  importance,  could  not  long  restrain 
herself,  and  imparted  the  cause  of  the  commotion. 
The  man  on  the  horse,  who  had  long  since  ridden 
sway,  was  an  **  express  "  from  the  country. 

**  Come  here,  Jane,  come  here.  You^  sir,  come 
here,  and  be  serious  fbr  a  moment.  Let  that  chair 
alone.  I  declare  if  he  has  n't  cracked  the  leg —  " 
Thus  muped  we  listened. 

A  £«aaful  and  unexpected  businesrhad  taken 
place.  It  was  slowly  and  impressively  broken  to 
us.  Miss  Simpson  beffan :  **  Death  was  a  dreadful 
and  an  awfhl  tning.  We  must  all  submit  to  it,  the 
highest  as  well  as  the  lowest,  —  there  was  no  escape. 
Even  Lady  Jane  Mortimer  opposite,  who  dbrove  the 
lovely  grays."  Adopting  the  more  immediate  illus- 
tration, entirely  to  the  prejudice  of  what  it  was 
meant  to  illustrate,  I  instinctively  turned  to  look 
cut  of  the  window,  and  see  the  spectacle  alluded  to. 


which  for  me  had  an  exouisite  charm.  On  this  I 
was  dragged  rudely  rouno,  and  told,  as  usual,  that 
I  would  end  disgracefully.  But  the  point  of  the 
whole  was  this :  our  dear  great-uncle,  of  whom  we 
had  oflen  heard  our  good  mamma  speak,  one  of  the 
best  of  men  (ny  eyes  were  widening  with  wonder, 
who  could  it  he  ?),  the  kind  friend  who  was  so 
thoughtfhl,  who  used  to  send  up  the  hampers  at 
Christmas  (now  I  knew),  had  ^ne,  had  left  this 
weary  worlo,  and  we  would  never,  never  see  him 
again  I  —  a  prospect,  considering  that  I  had  never 
yet  seen  him,  which  did  not  affect  me  much.  But 
I  had  logic  enough  to  see  that  his  departure  would 
materially  affect  the  recurring  hampers. 

But  we  little  anticipated  the  surprises  of  that 
most  dramatic  day.  There  waa  advice  and  consul- 
tadon  with  Mr.  John;  his  si^gestions  were  received 
with  docility  aijid  respect.  1  cau^t  those  words  ot 
his :  '*  The  captain  would  be  home  at  nine  o'clock, 
please  God,  and  then  we'd  know.  Don't,  donU 
worry  yourself  ma'am,  and  we'  11  all  come  right  in 
time."  Then  arrived  Mr.  Bickers,  who  on  occasions 
of  moral  crises  was  as  indispensable,  and  came  up 
the  stairs  in  the  same  way,  as  the  great  family  doc- 
tor in  an  illness.  He  had  been  sent  for,  and  he 
came,  as  it  were,  professionally.  All  that  day  he 
was  on  the  premises,  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  drinking  sherry,  declaiming,  giving;  advice, 
generally  speaking,  as  to  himself  and  hS  advice;, 
not  worth  a  rush.  He  read  out  <<  a  fine  passage, 
ma'am,"  from  Bowdler's  sermons,  which  I  was  sent 
for  to  listen  to.  "  The  great  leveller,  ma'am,"  he 
was  sa3ringas  I  entered — ^  the  scythe,  the  scythe, 
ma'am  1  Well,  sir,  how  do  you  feel  now,  —  undc^ 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  ?  Have  you  come  to  that 
chapter  in  your  catechism  ?  " 

**  Indeed,  Mr.  Bickers,  I  am  sony  to  say  he 
seems  very  little  alive  to  the  awfid  visitation  that 
has  occurred.  There  is  a  sort  of  levity  about  him 
that  is  incoinprehensible.  But  it  will  break  on 
him  at  last.  How  fine  the  words  of  the  burial  ser- 
vice.   Ah!" 

Here  entered  my  two  sisters,  who  were  compose^ 
amiable  little  hypocrites !  to  a  decent  and  subdued 
bearing.  There  was  apparent  even  such  hasty 
tributes  of  respect  to  the  deceased  as  a  black  rib- 
bon tied  round  thdr  waists  in  an  enormous  bow* 
lliis  was  a£  course  provisionfld,  en  attendant  a  more 
organized  display  of  grief  whidi  Miss  Simpson  was 
at  this  moment  purchasing  at  a  shop. 

« Nothing  could  have  been  nicer,"  I  heard  it 
whispered  to  Mr.  Bickers,  '*  than  the  behaviOT  of 
those  ffirls.  I  assure  you  women  of  fifty  would  not 
have  £own  more  Borrow.** 

It  occurred  to  me  that  people  at  that  tune  of  life 
would  have  exhibited  less ;  and  if  I  had  not  been 
living  under  penal  laws,  I  shoidd  perhaps  have  ven- 
tured on  the  remark ;  but  at  this  moment  I  already 
saw  the  artist  who  had  made  the  ftunous  green 
fipock  crossing  the  street,  and  coming  up  our  steps 
with  an  air  of  recognition.  He  had  seen  me,  and 
pleasantly  imitated,  in  a  sort  of  pantomime,  the  art 
of  measurement  Mr.  Bickers  was  at  that  moment 
sonorously  expatiating  on  *'  the  fine  passage  "  in  the 
burial  service,  to  wmch  the  little  ladies,  so  well 
brought  up,  were  listening,  I  fear,  with  onlv  the  re- 
spect of  unintelligenoe,  when  the  spectacle  of  the 
arriving  artist  seemed  to  me  of  such  overwhelining 
importance,  and  was  so  dramatic,  that  I  burst  in  on 
the  '*  fine  passage  in  our  burial  service  "  with  the 
inopportune  remark,  made  in  a  rude,  enthusiastic, 
"  blurted-out "  fashion :  — 
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"  O,  I  say  I  here's  the  tailor.  He 's  coning  to 
measure  me  I " 

Mr.  Bickers  looked  angry  and  offended.  "  Take 
him  away  ! "  was  the  cry.  "  Go  up  stairs,  sir  I  ** 
But  it  was  true  —  quite  true.  The  tailor  had  been 
sent  for  to  accommodate  me  with  a  suit  which  would 
figure  in  the  bill  as  "  an  extra  double-milled  wire- 
wove  superfine  black  jacket,"  with  everything  to 
match ;  and  the  operation  was  got  through  with 
speed.  More  marvellous  still,  it  was  to  be  sent 
home  in  the  morning.  There  were  other  signs  and 
wonders.  My  quick  eye  had  noted  motion  and  gen- 
eral operations  in  the  stable,  and,  stealing  out,  I 
found  John  in  the  act  of  what  he  called  "  shamying  " 
the  green  chariot.  But  he  was  mysterious  about 
that  great  family  monument,  and  declined  to  admit 
me  into  confidence.  "  We  *d  see  to-raorrow  or  next 
day,"  —  a  term  which,  unknown  to  him,  correspond- 
ed to  the  popular  relegation  to  the  Greek  kalends, 
things,  of  course,  of  which  he  had  never  heard.  A 
more  interesting  spectacle  was  his  operations  with 
the  lamps,  into  which  he  was  fitting  candles.  He 
said,  this,  too,  would  be  explained  "  to-morrow  or 
next  day."  It  was  most  singular.  Death,  it  really 
seemed  to  me,  without  irreverence,  was  a  most  singu- 
lar, mysterious,  yet  not  uninteresting  thing,  since 
it  brought  with  it  such  dramatic  events,  carriage 
lamps,  Sc,  and,  above  all,  suspension  of  house  disci- 

Sline.  Dinner,  even,  of  which  Mr.  Bickers  was  in- 
uced  to  stay  and  pflu-take,  was  eot  over  in  a  spasm, 
after  which  he  walked  up  and  cbwn,  and  I  well  re- 
member, in  the  absence  of  the  head  of  the  house  got 
into  a  discussion  with  Miss  Simpson,  who,  presum- 
ing on  the  crisis  and  general  laissez  /aire  estab- 
li^d,  had  supported  an  opinion.  "Ma'am,"  I 
heard  him  say,  distinctly,  "  i/ou  are  a  fool  /  "  —  a 
rudeness  to  which  she  replied  by  rising  and  leaving 
the  room,  saying  that  *^  he  quite  forgot  himseli^  and 
that  no  gentleman  would  address  any  lady  in  that 
▼ay."    Everybody  sat  up  very  late  that  night 

On  the  next  morning  there  was  greater  joy  and 
excitement  in  the  house.  John  was  heard  below  in 
the  hall  saving  to  some  one,  "  Then,  indeed,  it 's  I 
that  am  glad  to  see  you,  captain !  Welcome  a 
thousand  times  irom  over  the  mountains,  captain," 
for  with  a  provision  of  this  sort  of  Eastern  saluta- 
tion did  he  usually  love  to  greet  his  firiends.  Down 
we  came  stumbling,  scrambling ;  female  voices  were 
heard  more  faintly  behind,  for  "the  captain"  — 
Uncle  Jack  —  was  infinitely  popular  in  that  house. 
Between  me  and  him  especially  there  was  a  com- 
munity imd  fellowship,  bom  of  similar  tastes.  He 
understood  me;  every  one  understood  him.  He 
was  long  and  lame,  had  a  hooked  "  Duke's  "  nose, 
and,  indeed,  he  was  said  to  resemble  that  eminent 
commander,  but  with  the  gentlest,  softest  blue  eyes. 
His  history  was  said  to  he  curious ;  the  youngest 
of  innunerable  younger  sons,  with  a  commission 
begged  for  him,  certainly  not  purchased,  he  had 
been  sent  out  firom  his  native  bogs  with  —  he  alter 
told  it — "a  five-pound  note  in  his  pocket."  Yet 
fix)m  that  hour  he  wanted  nothing,  and  his  own  fa- 
ther owned  sometimes,  "he  must  say  that  from  the 
day  Jack  left  him  he  had  never  written  for  so  much 
as  twenty  pounds  in  all  his  life."  A  scarcely  fair 
way  of  putting  it,  as  implying  diat  application  had 
been  made  for  sums  lower  in  amount  by  Uncle  Jack, 
who  owned  to  me,  modestly,  that  he  could  never 
bring  himself  to  trouble  them  for .  sixpence.  G<xi 
knows,  he  said,  they  had  mouths  enough  to  filL 
From  that  hour  he  never  wanted  anything,  simply 
because  he  never  wanted  friends.     Generals  clung 


to  him  with  an  almost  romantic  fiiendship,  and,  as 
these  were  "jobbing"  days,  one  of  them  Trium- 
phantly carried  through  a  most  flagrant  job,  tri- 
umphing in  the  interest  of  his  fiiend  Jack.  He  was 
not  forty,  but  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  the 
enjoyment  of  full  pay.  He  used  to  relate  the  sta^s 
of  that  corrupt  transaction,  half  comically,  half  with 
a  little  shame.  "  To  think  of  my  useless  four  bones 
costing  the  country  all  that,  and  with  all  those  hon- 
est, h^d-working  fellows  struggling  to  make  both 
ends  meet."  G&  had  a  charming  little  villa  and 
farm  combined,  far  down  in  the  country,  which  bore 
the  name  of  Lota,  and  where  it  was  known  that 
Uucle  Jack  kept  the  best  horse,  and  the  neatest 
little  carriage,  and  the  best  do^,  with  a  good  gun, 
and  a  good  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  jar  of  whiskey 
"  that  was  worth  drinking."  Indeed,  these  things 
came  to  him  without  trouble,  of  course  allowing  for 
his  own  nice  judgment  in  such  matters,  having  the 
"  best  eye  for  a  horse  in  the  whole  country."  As 
may  be  conceived,  his  gentle  nature  was  turned  to 
profit  by  numerous  reduced  relations  who  had  start- 
ed far  more  auspiciously  in  the  world,  and  who  now 
considered  "  Jack  "  as  one  who  had  had  unfair  ad- 
vantages. Many  was  the  ten-pound  note  that  went 
off  to  these  applicants,  to  say  nothing  of  a  little  an- 
nuity here  and  there.  By  gentlemen  of  his  family 
the  honor  of  Uncle  Jack's  name  to  their  bills  was 
eagerly  sought ;  but  on  this  point  he  was  inflexible. 
Here,  too,  they  considered  they  were  scurviW  treat- 
ed, and  loudly  inveighed  against  Jack's  selfishness, 
he  who  had  such  Mlvantages,  bein^  "  pushed  on  " 
in  every  way ;  and  they  grudgingty  accepted  the 
twenty  pounds  or  so,  whi<3i  was  humbly  cmered  as 
a  solatium.  Such  a  loan  was,  of  course,  but  a  hand- 
some synonyme  for  gift. 

It  was  always  gam  time  for  us  when  Uncle  Jack 
arrived  Grom  the  country,  and  put  up  at  onr  hos- 
telry. Between  him  and  me  tliere  was  the  most 
perfect  accord,  chiefly  as  to  mechanical  taste, — 
repairs,  sharpenings,  &c.  He  knew  the  most  ac- 
ceptable present  he  could  offer  me  was  a  penknife, 
which  he  usually  chose  of  beautiful  workmanship, 
and,  knowing  beforehand  that  it  would  be  seized 
by  the  officers  of  justice  and  confiscated,  he,  with 
rare  delicacv,  stipulated  with  the  authorities  that  I 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  it.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
this  engagement  was  only  held  to  during  his  Jjres- 
ence,  as  some  &tal  wilfulness  was  sure  to  precipi- 
tate me  into  an  unmeaning  overt  act,  such  as  cut- 
ting open  a  "  darby  "  to  look  at  hie  springs,  or  in 
gashing  my  thumb  firightfully.  Imbrued  in  my 
own  blood  I  was  seized,  and  never  saw  the  instru- 
ment again. 

IV.  —  AN   EXPEDITION. 

The  present  occasion  was  too  serious  for  these 
delassements.  An  agitated  council  was  held  al- 
most in  the  hall,  and  I  heard  the  question  put, 
"Well, can  you  go?" 

"  To  be  sure,, my  dear,"  was  the  answer. 

"Then  that's  all  right.  And  the  chariot  is 
ready,  and  John,  and  — 

"  O,  tut,  nonsense  I  "  protested  Uncle  Jack. 
"  Indeed,  no.  To  be  battering  your  beautiful  car- 
riage all  down  the  country  roads.  No.  1  '11  just 
get  a  chaise  comfortably  firom  Baker's." 

He  shrank  iropi  the  profanity  of  laying  hands  on 
the  sacred  vehicle,  which  he  reverenced  as  though 
it  had  newly  come  from  Hooper's.  But  such  pro- 
test was  unavailing.  That  good  fellow,  Tom  But- 
ler, had  at  once  vcJunteered  to  go  down,  And  repre- 
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eented  affecting  even  a  kind  of  interest  in  the 
deceased,  havins  met  him,  ho  said,  somewhere  at 
dinner.  This  kindness  was  so  like  Tom,  and  was 
really  delicacy  on  his  side,  for  he  knew  that  in 
these  mortuary  arran^ments,  a  handsome  show  and 
an  air  of  crowd  and  pomp,  while  it  soothes  the 
poignancy  of  znet,  at  the  same  time  ministers  to 
the  pride  of  me  living.  Mr.  John  was  presently 
taken  into  council,  as  if  he  was  an  ^  elaer,"  and 
seemed  to  speak  with  great  collectedness,  gravity, 
and  wwght,  with  a  any' a  "  So  best,"  "  So  be  it," 
and  was  listened  to  with  respect.  The  past  was 
utterly  forgotten,  and  the  captain,  who  respected 
him  highly,  said  he  must  own  that  John  had  made 
the  coiK^h  '*  look  better  than  the  first  day.  Ton 
could  see  yourself  in  it"  Mr.  John  took  this 
compliment  modestly,  and  '<  must  say  that,  as  far  as 
*  shamying '  went,  and  polishing,  he  had  spared  nei- 
ther wind,  limb,  nor  bone."  I  almost  think  ho  was 
going  to  add  something  about  being  <*  heart-ecald- 
ed  " ;  but,  in  delicacy  to  the  ntuation,  he  refrained. 
After  we  were  led  away  up  to  bed,  a  new  surprise 
was  in  store  for  us.  We  were  just  going  to  sleep, 
when  a  deputation  seemed  to  fill  3ie  room,  daz- 
zling lights  to  multiply,  and  a  crowd  to  enter. 
The  crowd  was  only  the  head  of  our  house  and 
the  captain. 

"There's  news  for  you,  my  boy,"  he  ssud. 
*^  Mamma  has  civen  leave,  and  you  can  go  in  the 
back  seat.     Will  you  be  ready  at  seven  Fharp  ?  " 

"  Miss  Simpson  will  get  nim  up,  and  his  new 
clothes  have  come  back." 

"That's  a  good  lad," said  the  captain.  "And 
I  '11  bet  my  new  hat  it 's  a  fine  account  I  '11  bring 
back  of  him.  You  won't  mind  sitting  behind  with 
John  in  the  dicky,  —  for  a  time,  that  is ;  but  we  '11 
have  you  in  now  and  again,  my  boy,  on  the  folding- 
up  seat." 

Mind  the  dicky  behind  I  Why,  it  was  the  very 
spot  1  would  have  choecn, — the  paradise  of  the  ve- 
hicle,—  with  the  sunny  day,  the  quick  motion, 
above  all,  that  translation  into  a  genuine  actual  re- 
ality, instead  of  the  meagre  coach-house  pantomime 
of  clambering  into  a  merely  stationary  back  seat,  — 
poor  enough  entertainment.  Now,  if  I  were  so 
minded,  I  could  rehearse,  with  real  danger,  that  per- 
fi[>rmance  of  mounting  and  scaling  the  seat  hastily. 

It  was  hard  to  sleep  that  night,  but  it  was  con- 
trived somehow.  Betimes  I  was  awake,  and  saw 
with  exquisite  delight  the  new  extra  superfine 
black  suit  lying  neatly  folded  beside  me.  There 
was,  besides,  a  hat,  about  the  size  of  a  little  flower- 
pot, an  article  without  which  it  was  impossible  to 
nave,  the  true  air  of  mourning.  I  had  never  had 
one  on  my  head  before,  save,  of  course,  in  the  way 
of  sportive  experiment.  Once,  too,  I  had  furtively 
triea  on  one  of  the  Goodman's  hats  which  was  ly- 
inff  in  the  hall. 

£!very  one  was  down.  The  c^tain  was  exquis- 
itely shaved,  even  at  that  early  hour,  as  bv  machin- 
ery. The  brave  and  noble  Tom  Butler  came 
rattling  up  in  a  cab,  just  in  timer  for  the  really 
sumptuous  meal  that  was  set  out.  I  was  encouraged 
to  partake  largely  of  the  delicious  broiled  ham  and 
mutton-chops,  and,  more  succulent  still,  the  richly 
buttered  muffins,  which  strewed  the  board  in  pro- 
fiision.  Surely  the  only  moral  I  tried  to  draw  was 
that  mourning,  and4he  stroke  that  brings  mourning, 
must  be  a  more  agreeable  thing  than  it  was  gener- 
idly  depicted,  ana  that  thof^e  weD-meaning  clergy- 
mcn  fmoai  I  had  heard  from  the  pulpit  asking 
death  where  its  sting  was,  and  the  grave  where  its 
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victory,  mi^t  well  pause  for  a  reply.  Tictories 
and  stings,  indeed!  The  embodied  muffins  and 
fried  ham  were  not  to  be  spoken  of  thus  unfairly. 
We  were  all  in  good  spirits,  too,  and  even  gay,  the 
c^tain  making  a  passing  allusion  to  "  poor  old 
Ned's  wake,"  and  the  hearty  Tom  rallying  Miss 
Simpson  pleasantlv.  At  last  we  were  ready. 
There  was  a  sound  of  wheels,  and  soon  the  green 
chario\  came  clattering  up  to  the  window,  ahnVipg 
and  bobbing  on  its  C  springs.  The  postUion  haa 
quite  a  festive  air,  as  if  ne  was  about  to  take  in  a 
wedding  party.  Heads  came  to  the  other  windows 
in  our  modest  street,  for  John  had  taken  care  to  let 
the  news  get  wind,  and  this  pageant  and  journey 
implied  a  sort  of  ma^ficenco  doui  for  the  deceased 
and  those  who  mourned  him.  Finally  we  emerged, 
the  whole  family  on  the  steps  and  about  the  haU, 
the  captun,  in  his  dark,  scarcely  black  suit,  I  alone 
glistening  like  a  little  snake,  while  Tom,  who  had 
good-naturedly  made  an  attempt  to  ioin  in  harmo- 
ny with  his  afflicted  companions,  did  not  get  be- 
yond mere  neutral  tints.  John,  who  had  banged 
down  the  steps  with  needless  violence,  —  a  recol- 
lection of  his  old  lackey  davs,  —  stood  holding  the 
door  open  in  genuine  though  slightly  rusty  sables. 
To  say  the  truth,  these  mournful  occasions  were 
highly  to  his  taste,  and  he  always  requested  per- 
mission to  attend  when  he  thou^t  there  was  the 
least  excuse  for  paying  that  last  mark  of  respect. 
He  never  lacked  a  seat,  and  there  were,  besides, 
the  inducements  of  the  dismal  decorations,  scarf 
and  hatband,  which  ornaments,  unbecoming  to  a 
degree,  he  wore  with  a  pride  and  complacency  the 
most  splendid  livery  could  not  have  extorted. 

The  captain  and  the  brave  Tom  were  seated  in- 
side. I  was  already  in  the  "  dicky,"  yet  having, 
alas  I  already  "  blocked  "  the  new  hat  against  the 
C  spring  I  It  crushed  in  fearfully,  wiUi  a  half- 
crackle,  half-rustle.  The  misfortune  was  seen  by 
Miss  Simpson  only,  but  she  was  generous,  out  of 
decency,  I  supposed,  to.  the  occasion ;  otherwise  I 
expected  to  have  been  dragged  down  and  brought 
up  summarily  before  the  justices.  Then  the  whip 
cracked,  and  we  were  ofi*. 

Delightful  day !  We  were  posting  it,  and  were 
to  go  tSxmt  sixty  miles.  For  me  it  was  a  new  sen- 
sation, — the  freedom,  the  keen  air,  the  motion,  the 
commanding  elevation,  even  the  jolting  I  Above 
all,  I  began  to  be  gifred  with  an  amazing  fluency 
and  volubility,  and  invited  John  to  unfold  to  me 
experiences  of  his  amazing  life,  which  seemed  to 
me  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  some  of  the  adven- 
turous voyagers  whose  stories  I  had  read  with  such 
interest.  But  with  an  almost  dramatic  relevancy, 
he  confined  himself  to  details  that  sprang,  as  it  were, 
from  our  present  attitude.  There  was  a  posting 
ioumey  from  London  to  Cheltenham,  "  on  the  love- 
liest road,"  and  on  which  he  had  met  the  famous 
Colonel  Berkeley,  himself  driving  four-in-hand, 
"  and  the  two  grooms  aitllng  up  behind  with  their 
arms  crossed  —  the  loveliest  brown  and  gold  Uv- 
eries  on  them,  and  a  lady,  the  creature  1  alon'gside 
of  him."  Then  we  got  out  in  the  fine  smooth  coun- 
try roads,  —  strips  m  gray  and  yellow  winding  out 
like  a  ribbon  of  a  rich  green  silk  dress ;  then  a  hill 
rose  up  before  us  like  a  ladder,  and  we  had  to  get  , 
out  and  walk,  and  the  glass  was  let  down  and  a 
cloud  of  smoke  came  out,  —  the  captain  and  the 
brave  Tom  Butler  smoking,  together.  They  Ulked 
to  me  cheerfull}-,  and  when  we  got  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  there  was  a  halt,  while,  mysterious  opera- 
tion I  we  ail  assisted  in puttint/  on  the  drag,    I  loved 
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the  grinding  Bound  as  we  scraped  down  the  hill. 
The  postilion  had  an  interest  for  me,  owing  to  the 
strange  mechanism  of  his  inner  hoot,  —  a  protection 
against  the  pole.  We  passed  little  villages,  all 
scraps  of  white  in  a  very  green  raroond.  Then 
came  a  snowy  "  'pike,"  where  1  shomd  like  to  have 
lived  and  taken  tne  money,  and  in  about  two  hoars 
drew  np  handsomely  at  an  inn  called  The  flongh, 
where  we  were  to  change  horses.  Ostlers  came 
out,  and  retired  with  our  norses,  grown  very  lanky 
of  a  sudden.  I  heard  our  late  postilion  wishing 
'<  long  life  "  to  the  captain,  —  I  had  no  doubt  a  sin- 
cere wish,  for  the  capttdn's  manner  of  bestowing 
a  halfcrown  made  it  nve  shillings,  and  there  was  a 
supplemental  wish  that  he  might  drive  at  the  cap- 
tain's wedding.  Then  we  rattkd  off  with  a  plunge, 
Mr.  John  being  savaze,  for  I  had  called  "  All  right " 
from  behind,  and  he  had  to  run  hard,  and  with  diffi- 
culty got  up. 

At  me  next  sta^  all  the  voyagers  descended  at 
"  McCallum's,"  where  the  captain  recollected  stop- 
ping fifteen  years  aeo,  and  where  there  was  actuwv 
some  one  that  recollected  him,  or  seemed  to  recol- 
lect him.  But,  in  truth,  there  was  in  the  captain's 
face  always  such  a  gracious,  kindly  reoo^tion  of 
his  fellow-creatures  who  were  below  him  in  station, 
that  it  seemed  the  renewal,  as  it  were,  of  quite  an 
old  acquaintance.  So  when  he  had  greeted  Mrs. 
McCaUum  warmly  and  valiantly,  also  telling  her 
she  was  as  dangerous  as  &e  was  twenty  years  aeo, 
that  smart  lady  fiur  recollected  the  visit  uid  we 
compliments  paid  to  her. 

We  were  to  lunch  here.  I  remember  to  this  hour 
the  peculiar  fragrance  of  the  inn  parlor,  the  air  half 
of  b«er,  half  the  flavor  of  sawdust,  and  yet  not  dis- 
agreeable. Such  ale  —  such  a  round  of  beef —  such 
cheese  1  But  in  those  days  everything  had  **  such  " 
before  it,  from  the  want  of  a  fifequent  standard  of 
comparison.  ^  Cut  and  come  again,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, who  UxAi  good  care  that  Mr.  John  should  be 
careliilly  attended  to,  —  possiblv  a  superfluous  pre- 
caution. The  brave  Tom  was  m  boistcorousspirits, 
making  jc^es,  and  eating  prodigiously.  Wnat  I 
admired  in  Ix^  gentlemen  was  their  amaaing  com- 
mand of  easy  conversation,  and  the  pleasant  rally- 
ing they  kept  up  with  Mrs.  MoCallum,  —  the  imagi- 
nation, the  ready  wit,  so  it  seemed  to  me.  Nor  was 
she  behmdhand,  and,,  I  dare  swear,  talked  long  af- 
ter of  the  green  chariot  and  the  two  pleasant  gen- 
tlemen^ it  brought.  I  was  greatly  delighted  with 
the  series  of  paintings,  as  3iey  appeared  to  me, 
that  hung  out  from  the  walls  in  a  beetling  manner, 
as  if  they  we^e  going  to  &11  down  on  our  heads. 
Thejr  were  of  an  absorbing  dramatic  interest,  repre- 
sentmg  passages  in  the  li£  of  a  huntsman,  —  a  vast 
and  confused  crowd  of  red  coats,  and  a  number  of 
very  high  stocks  and  painted  **  gills."  The  captain 
recognized  them  at  once.  "  Ay,  Tom  Mooay  — 
poor  Tom  Moody — I  have  them  all  down  at  Lota. 
See,  there  he  is  going  over  the  ha4u^  and  there 
they  're  all  like  ourselves,  bound  for  a  fbneraL  We 
have  n't  as  long  fiices  as  they  have,  quite ;  eh,  Tom, 
mv  boy?  Seenere.  Look  at  this  horse,  with  his 
whip  and  his  spurs.    Lnmenselv  well  done." 

Mow  we  were  on  again,  with  fresh  horses,  and 
Mrs.  McCallum  stands  courtesying  and  smiling  at 
the  door,  and  I  am  convinced  she  feels  the  lossoAhe 
captain  very  much.  I  recollect  now  the  captain  ral- 
lying brave  Tom  on  something  that  occurred  in  the 
passage.  **  When  my  back  was  turned  too,"  said 
the  ei^)tain,  —  <<  a  shame  1  taking  advantage  of 
elderiy  veteran."    I  did  not  know  then  what  t 
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joking  was  referring  to  ;  but  I  think  I  can  make  a 
euess  now.  I  was  taken  inside  and  seated  on  a  lit- 
Ue  seat  contrived  to  let  up  and  down,  and  never  was 
so  entertained^  contributing  myself  no  inconrider* 
able  share  of  the  conversation,  and  being  invited  to 
do  so.     Then  I  was  asked  to  sing,  and  greatly 

Eressed  by  the  captain,  who  said,  *'  Mark  his  words ; 
ut  I  would  astonish  them  yet  with  an  uncommon 
fine  organ  of  my  own  t "  1  inve  them  my  cheval 
de  b^aiUe — Uie  Pil^m  of  Love,  Mr.  Incledon's, 
I  believe,  favorite  ditty,  which  I  had  found  in  an 
old  red  music-book  between  The  Battle  of  Prague 
and  a  son^  called  the  Rosy  Beam  of  Morning.  I 
am  not  a  little  amused  to  see  that  this  old  favorite 
has  since  come  seriously  into  fashion,  voiced  by 
weUdn-splitting  tenors.  Hie  c]4>tain's  own  gifts 
were  of  a  modest  sort,  confined  chiefly  to  a  gentle 
accompaniment  of  "  Tum,  ti,  tum,  de,  dee,  ti,  tum, 
tum,  toy."  Tet  he  could  play  on  a  violin,  and  often 
delighted  us  by  an  account  of  doings  at  "Mrs. 
Dodd's  boardiuff-honse,  —  a  Up-top  place,"  where 
he  lived  '*  with  &e  best,"  about  the  tune  quadrilles 
came  over  from  France,  and  where  the  passion  for 
the  dance  was  so  strong  that  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men would  begin  at  once  after  luncheon,  clodng 
**  Dodd's "  shutters,  and  lighting  np  the  rooms, 
while  Uncle  Jack,  good-natmred  always,  would  nt 
at  the  head,  and  fiddle  <<  Payne's  Qui^drille  "  over 
and  over  again.    But  I  am  digressing. 


THE  TRADE  IN  LOCKS. 

There  are  ''locks  and  locks,"  — to  adopt  the 
favorite  formula  of  the  day,  —  and  it  is  not  of  the 
patents  of  Chubb,  Bramah,  or  Hobbs,  or  of  tum- 
bler, safety,  detector,  or  other  mechanical  frksten- 
ixifl^  that  we  are  about  to  speak.  It  is  of  the 
'* hyacinthine  locks"  alluded  to  by  Milton,  and 
more  especially  of  those  borrowed  tresses  which 
women  nowadays  covet  to  that  degree  as  to  make 
one  think  that,  like  Samson,  all  their  power  lay 
in  their  haur. 

Does  any  one  believe  that  all  that  has  be^n  writr 
ten  by  moralists,  and  censors,  and  medical  men  to 
boot,  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  against 
the  practice  of  wearins  false  hair,  —  that  aU  the 
horrible  stories  which  have  been  told  about  chig- 
nons being  made  of  hair  cut  firom  corpses,  —  or  the 
terrible  revelations  which  have  been  made  respects 
ing  <'  gregarines  "  and  other  parasites,  or  even  the 
recent  tm^at  of  the  Bishop  of  New  Jersey  not  to 
lay  his  episcopal  hands  on  the  heads  of  young 
ladies  who  present  themselves  before  him  to  be 
confirmed  in  borrowed  tresses,  —  has  caused  one 
false  chignon,  repentir,  cachc^lie,  fete-ef-|Mnfi<,  or 
Alexandna  curl  the  less  to  be  worn  ?  The  trade 
in  hair  is  as  flourishing  as  ever,  and  the  choicer 
samples  still  command  exceptional  prices.*  One  of 
the  largest  Paris  dealers  still  finds  customers  for 
his  blonde  ardent  chignon  at  1,500  francs,  althou^ 
silk  counterfeits  are  common  enough  in  all  the  pa*' 
sementerie  sho^  for  as  little  as  ninety  centimes. 

Every  one  knows  by  this  time  tliat  the  bulk  of 
the  fidse  natural  hair  worn  in  the  British  Isles  is 
imported  from  France,  for  with  us  the  very  poorest 
never  sell  their  hair,  excepting  the  canny  Scots,  iriio 
supplv  the  Paris  market  with  the  best  red  and  flax- 
en hair.  France,  by  this  time,*  must  send  us  about 
£  60,000  annually ;  still,  what  is  this  amon^  the  ^y^ 
million  women  given  to  plaiting  and  tiremg  their 
hair  ?  Positively  less  than  threepence  per  head,  -^ 
a  mere  ba^itelle  fi>r  such  astounding  replts.    It  is 
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Brittany  that  sends  the  largest  suppDes  of  human 
hair  to  the  Paris  mai^et.  ''  Since  tne  Bomim  con- 
quest," writes  Chateaubriand,  **  The  Gallic  women 
have  alwi^s  sold  their  blond  locks  to  deck  brows 
less  adorned.  My  Breton  ciMnpatriots  still  resign 
themselres  to  be  clipped  on  certain  fiur  days,  when 
they  ezchanse  the  natural  covering  of  their  heads 
for  an  India  nandkerchief." 

Happen!]^  to  alight  on  the  above  passage  in  a 
volume  of  Chateaubnand's  Memoirs,  wnich  I  found 
lying  about  the  hotel  at  Combouig,  where  I  chanced 
to  be  on  the  eve  of  the  4th  of  Seotember  last,  —  the 
day  of  the  famous  fair  called  tne  Angevine,  held, 
as  Chateaubriand  tells  us,  in  **  the  m^ow  of  the 
lake,"  though  the  road  to  Rennes  now  separates 
lake  and  meadow, — I  strolled  in  the  direction  of 
the  chAteau,  of  which  and  of  the  gloomy  life  of  its 
inmates  Chateaubriand  has  left  us  such  a  vivid  de- 
scription, to  see  the  preparations  for  the  morrow's 
fUte.  In  the^  meadow  referred  to,  and  along  the 
high-road  adjoining,  I  came  upon  a  sort  of  camp. 
Carts  and  wagons  half  unloaded,  horses  tethered  to 
stakes  fixed  in  the  ground,  canvas  tents  and  little 
booths  in  course  of^erection ;  with  hammers  con- 
stantly rapping,  children  gambolling  and  squalUns, 
and  caliuons  suspended  over  crackling  wood- 
fires,  steaming  ana  smoldng.  Among  the  obj^ecta 
that  were  being  unpacked  and  piled  up  pell-mell  on 
all  sides  were  an  abundance  or  common  household 
utensils,  knives,  pottery,  wooden  shoes,  felt  hats, 
drapery  goods,  winied  cottons,  religious  trinkets, 
and  cheap  jewelry,  but  I  looked  in  vain  for  the 
foulards  ana  the  corahs  for  which  the  Breton  girls 
bartered  alike  Iheir  fkir  and  raven  locks  with  equal 
readiness.        ^ 

Next  day  I  visited  the  fair  when  the  crowd  was 
at  its  heisht,  and  explored  all  the  stalls  in  the  mea- 
dow and  bv  the  roadside  in  vain  search  after  those 
shearers  of  ypung  riris'  tresses,  respecting  whom  I 
felt  some  curiosi^  since  reading  the  foregoing  pas- 
sage in  Chateaubriand's  Memoirs.  Arrived  at  the 
outakirts  of  the  fair,  at  the  wings  of  the  spectacle  in 
fact,  I  noticed  under  a  wide-spreading  wiJnut-tree, 
and  partially  hidden  behind  a  large  crockery  stall, 
as  though  the  spot  had  been  selected  as  affordine  a 
certain  degree  of  privacy,  a  hooded  cart  half  filled 
with  packages,  its  shafts  resting  on  the  ground,  and 
m  lean  horse,  fastened  to  one  of  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel,  grazing  beside  it.  The  owner,  a  little 
square-lmilt,  muscular  man,  about  fortv  years  of  ajB^, 
seemingly  half  peasant,  halfhone-dealer,  was  dttmg 
on  one  of  the  snafts  close  to  a  parcel  of  printed  cot- 
ton goods.  One  detected  something  of  tiie  roffue  in 
the  twinkle  of  his  insolent-looking  eye  as,  unfasten- 
ing a  small  packet,  he  brought  forth  one  by  one 
huf  adoaen  snowy-looldng  handkerchiefs,  and  expa- 
tiated on  the  particular  beauties  of  each  as  he  pro- 
daced  it  to  an  old  peasant  woman,  who  held  a  bare- 
footed young  riri  of  twelve  by  the  hand,  whose 
"  eatiole  "  had  been  removed,  the  better  to  display 
theprofhsion  of  beautiful  black  hair  which  fell  in 
cascades  to  her  waist  As  I  appro|iched  the  group, 
I  noticed  that  the  man  suddenly  became  sflen^but  I 
heard  the  woman  say,  — 

*<  One  handkerchief  is  not  enough  for  such  a  quan- 
tity of  hair."  The  girl  seemed  to  have  no  voice  in 
the  matter,  so  she  contented  herself  with  regardiuff 
with  covetous  eyes  the  brilliant  treasures  displayed 
before  her. 

"^  My  good  soul,**  replied  the  dealer,  in  a  coaxing 
tone,  **  I  really  can't  give  more,  or  I  diould  lose  by 
it,  for  I  have  ahready  got  more  black  hair  than  i 


want.  It  is  only  lidbt  hair  that  fetches  any  price 
nowadays :  still,  as  1  promised  you  a  handkerchief, 
you  shall  have  one.  1 11  not  cry  off  the  bargain. 
You  know  where  to  find  me  when  you  have  made 
up  your  mind." 

The  old  woman  made  no  reply,  but  proceeded  to 
assist  the  child  to  do  up  her  hair,  rolling  it  chignon 
fashion  inside  her  loose  **  eatiole."  The  pair  then 
walked  awav,  but  returned  a  moment  afterwards  to 
accept  the  dealer's  terms,  who,  without  more  ado, 
set  to  work.  Seated  upon  a  three-l^ged  stool, 
he  gripped  as  it  were  his  victim,  her  hair  all  hang- 
ing down,  between  his  knees.  In  his  hand  was  a 
pair  of  lai^  open  shears,  which  he  pressed  close  to 
the  eiri's  head.  **  Monsieur,"  criea  she,  ^<  you  are 
hurting  me,  pray  don't  cut  it  all  off;  leave  me  one 
lock  to  &sten  my  comb  to." 

T&e  dealer,  however,  was  deaf  to  this  sort  of 
entreaty,  and  with  a  few  snips  of  his  large  scissors 
croppea  the  child's  head  almost  close.  He  then 
rolfcKl  up  the  bunches  of  hair,  and,  after  securing 
them  with  a  knot,  put  them  into  a  bag,  while  the 
girl,,  raising  her  hands  to  her  head,  felt  instinctively 
for  one  moment  for  her  missing  tresses,  then  has- 
tened to  conceal  with  her  eatiole  the  ravages  the 
dealer's  shears  had  made.  This  done,  the  old  wo- 
man selected  the  gaudiest  of  the  halfniozen  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  hurried  off  her  granddaughter  into 
the  crowd.  Certain  French  writers  of  romance 
pretend  that,  in  the  minority  of  instances,  the 
young  ^s  of  Brittany  and  Auvei^e  who  sell 
their  hair  only  do  so  under  pressure  jof  some  dii« 
distress.  Nothing  is  further  firom  the  truth.  In 
Brittany  selling  the  hair  is,  as  Chateaubriand 
tells  us,  as  old  as  the  Roman  invasion  of  Gaul,  and 
the  custom  may  now  be  said  to  run  in  the  blood. 
The  style  of  coiffUre  common  there  certainly  con- 
ceals tne  absence  of  the  customary  tresses,  bpt  even 
if  it  did  not,  no  one  would  think  any  the  worse^  of 
the  poOT  shorn  lamb.  At  Mont4ucoii,  again,  girls 
who  are  betrothed  sell  their  hair,  with  the  consent 
of  their  future  spouses,  to  provide  themselves  with 
the  wedding  trousseau.  And  even  well-to-do  far- 
mers' wives,  in  a  spirit  of  prudence,  will  at  times 
part  with  their  hair  for  a  serviceable  dress.  Bre- 
ton hair  beins  so  highly  prized  for  its  fineness,  it  is 
not  on  f)§te  days  aK>ne  that  dealers  display  their 
tempting  wares  and  drive  hard  bargains  with  the 
hesitating  fair.  All  the  year  round,  pedlers,  with 
packs  of  showy  cotton  print^  on  their  oacks,  tramp 
nrom  vUlaee  to  village,  trying  to  tempt  the  hun- 
dreds of  ^Is  they  meet  on  me  highway,  tending 
pigs  and  cows,  to  part  with  their  &xen  or  raven 
locks  for  glossy  looking  red  and  yellow  cotton 
handkerchiefs  worth  about  a  franc  each. 

In  the  towns,  it  is  the  hairdressers  who  insinuate  to 
all  the  young  giris  ^at  they  give  as  much  as  twen- 
ty frttncs  a  pound  for  long  b^k  hair,  —  this  is  the 
market  price  throughout  the  north  of  Brittany; 
but  as  female  labor  is  better  paid  in  these  parts, 
commanding  about  a  franc  a  day  without  board, 
they  do  only  a  moderate  amount  of  business,  and 
this  chiefly  with  girls  who  have  to  lose  their  hair 
for  sanitary  reasons,  and,  when  they  are  forced  to 
sacrifice  it,  think  l^ey  may  as  well  get  from  ten  to 
fifteen  finmcs  for  it  mmi  the  hairdresser.  The  av- 
erage value  of  a  head  of  hidr  stir  fied^  that  is  to 
say,  not  as  it  stands,  but  rather  as  it  growsi  is  ten 
firancs.  The  finest  crop,  reachlitf  far  below  the 
waist,  hardly  ever  weighs  a  pouna  or  commands 
the  coveted  solden  Napoleon.  Tears  ago»  befive 
the  era  dTnulway^  the  nair  merchant  used  to  bar- 
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ter,  not  merely  handkerchiefs,  but  caps,  ribbons, 
little  shawls,  scarfs,  and  plated  earrings  for  a  head 
of  hair,  but  nowadays  when  hair  is  more  in  de- 
mand, and  young  girls  or  their  guardians  have 
come  to  know  more  of  its  value,  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  money  in  the  towns  if  he  hopes  to 
reap  a  handsome  crop. 

In  Aurergne,  which  is  quite  out  of  the  ordinary 
tourist's  line  of  route,  and  is  —  as  a  couple  of 
maiden  ladies,  whom  we  met  last  year  travelm^^  in 
search  of  the  economical,  in  preference  to  the  pic- 
turesque, confidentially  assured  us — the  only  part 
of  France  not  ov.errun  by  English,  and,  consequent- 
ly, the  only  part  where  uving  is  really  cheap,  —  in 
Auvergne  the  itinerant  dealer  in  human  hair  does 
business  in  a  perfectly  public  &shion.     He  makes  a 

Soint  of  arriving  in  the  village  on  maricet-day  or 
uring  the  annual  f^te,  and  might  be  easily  mistak- 
en for  the  travelling  dentist  or  quack  doctor,  who 
extracts  teeth  or  extols  the  healing  quality  of 
hb  drugs  to  the  gaping  peasants  assembled  in  the 
market-place. 

At  Ambert,  St.  Anth^me,  Arlant,  Olliargues, 
and  Riom,  their  cabriolets  and  booths,  surmounted 
by  little  tricolor  flags,  are  huddled  together  in  the 
midst  of  the  eg?  and  butter  stalls;  and  grouped 
dround  them  wul  be  peasant  gb4s  with  baskets  of 
firuit  and  vegetables,  accompanied  by  their  parents 
or  their  husbands,  and  all  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
locks  to  the  highest  bidder.  At  Issingeaux,  on 
market-days,  the  sight  is  exceedingly  picturesque. 
The  hair-mei^shant  takes  his  stand  on  a  low  plat- 
form or  wine-cask  turned  on  end  in  front  of  a  booth 
formed  of  canvas,  and  a  few  planks,  and  with  bis 
shirtsleeves  rolled  up  to  his  shoulders,  invites  the 
women,  in  a  loud  Toice,  to  step  up  and  show  their 
hair.  Around  him  are  a  crowd  of  men  and  women 
in  sabots  from  the  surrounding  country,  come  to 
sell  either  a  cow,  a  pig,  or  a  couple  of  fowls,  the 
women  dressed  in  a  short  ser^  peUicoat  and  cotton 
apron,  with  a  cap  or  a  colored  handkerchief  bound 
round  their  head  in  winter,  and  in  summer  wearing 
a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat;  the  men  in  short 
apple-green  cloth  jackets  and  large  felt  hats,  similar 
to  those  worn  by  the  privileged  porters  at  the  Paris 
market. 

One  by  one  the  girls  will  mount  platform  or  wine- 
cask,  and  throwing  aside  their  caps,  will  loosen 
their  tresses  and 

"Shower  their  rip^log  rioglets  to  Ihe  knee.'* 

The  hair-dealer  makes  a  rigid  examination,  fol- 
lowed by  an  ofier,  and  as  soon  as  a  bargain  is 
struck,  tne  girl  steps  inside  the  booth,  and  in  five 
minutes  the  dealer's  assistant  will  have  cropped 
her  close,  when  off  she  will  run  amidst  the  laughter 
and  jeers  of  the  crowd,  which,  however,  does  not 
prevent  the  remainder  of  the  girls  in  the  village 
nrom  following  her  example. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  the  young 
men  of  the  place,  who  look  upon  die  hair-merchant 
with  BO  kindly  eye,  will  commence  assailing  him 
before  he  has  succeeded  in  packing  up  his  traps 
and  decamping  He  then  has  to  trust  to  his  horse 
to  carry  him  oeyond  the  reach  of  the  enraged 
swains. 

Ifcid,  stones,  rotten  eggs,  and  every  kind  of  filth 
at  hand  fiill  in  showers  upon  the  hood  of  his  shabby 
cabriolet;  but  being  tolerably  accustomed  to  this 
sort  of  thing,  he  takes  care  to  be  provided  with  an 
excellent  horse,  which  soon  places  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  mob,  and  next  day  he  will  sustain  the 


principal  part  in  much  the  same  scene  in  some  ad- 
joining village. 

In  r^ormandy  most  of  the  girls  have  their  hair 
cut  very  short  with  the  exception  of  the  chignon, 
over  which  they  coquettishly  arrange  their  hish 
caps,  which,  like  the  Brittany  ccMfiure,  so  completdy 
covers  the  head  that  they  appear  to  have  lost  or 
rather  sold  nothing  at  all. 

When  the  hair-merchant  has  finished  his  toumee 
in  the  provinces,  he  takes  his  merchandise  to  Paris 
or  some  other  large  town,  where  he  sells  it»  at 
prices  varying  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  fi>ancs  the 
pound,  to  dealers  who,  aner  preparing  it,  make  it 
up  into  chignons,  curls,  bandeaux,  nattes,  &c.  Chi 
visiting  one  of  the  largest  of  these  establishments, 
we  found  the  four  walu  of  the  sale-room  lined  round 
with  shelves,  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling, 
on  whidi  w^re  piled  up  chignons  upon  chignons  of 
all  qualities  and  all  shades  of  color,  frt>m  raven 
black  to  the  most  delicate  blond,  done  up  in  packets 
of  six,  the  smallest  number  sold  by  the  house,  which 
does  no  retail  trade.  Half  a  dozen  assistants  were 
executing  orders  which  customers  gave  in  person, 
or  which  had  been  received  that  morning  by  post 
from  the  travellers  of  the  firm.  In  an  adjoining 
warehouse  the  raw  material  was  lying  in  heaps  upon 
the  floor  beside  scores  of  young  women,  who  were 
sorting  and  weighing  out  the  cmgnons  of  the  future, 
allowing  so  muiy  grammes  for  one  sort  and  so 
many  for  another.  The  place,  in  fact,  was  redolent 
of  1^.  There  was  hair  in  all  the  drawers,  hair  in 
cardboard  boxes,  hair  hanging  from  the  ceiHng  and 
clinging  to  the  walls,  hair  upon  the  counters,  upon 
the  chairs,  and  in  the  very  inkstuid;  there  was 
even  hair  in  the  air  itself,  moving  aftut  as  it  were 
in  clouds,  which  when  you  agitated  them  disagree- 
ably caressed  you. 

Most  of  the  hair,  we  learned,  reaches  the  estab- 
lishment in  bulk,  in  large  sacks,  each  holding  about 
a  couple  of  hundred  weight.  It  is  first  of  i3l  sub- 
jected to  a  thorough  washing  in  boiling  water,  to 
rembve  all  the  grease  and  other  impurities,  after 
which  it  is  placed  in  a  bath  of  potash  and  then 
thoroughly  dried.  The  various  tresses  are  now 
sorted  roughly  according  to  their  length  and  shade, 
then  what  is  called  m  technical  language  the 
eveinage  takes  place.  This  consists  in  separating 
the  principal  locks  of  the  same  tress  that  do  not 
resemble  each  other  closely  in  shade.  Then  ' 
comes  the  recarrage  or  equalizing  of  the  upper  ends 
of  each  tress,  afW  which  a  second  and  more  care- 
ful sorting  ensues,  and  the  hair  is  arranged  in  bun- 
dles weighing  firom  ten  to  twelve  pounds  each,  to 
undergo  a  new  series  of  operations. 

First  of  all  the  hair  is  taken  in  small  handfnls 
by  the  workmen,  who  powder  it  thoroughly  with 
flour;  it  then  receives  a  vigorous  combing  upon 
iron  carders,  after  which  a  second  carder  comes  to 
the  assistance  of  the  first  and  holds  the  hair  tightly 
while  it  is  pulled  out  in  leneUis,  of  which  the  long- 
est are  separated  first.  The  final  operation  to 
which  it-  is  subjected  is  styled  the  ddentage,  and 
consists  simply  m  again  combing  it  upon  capers  of 
extreme  fineness.  False  tresses  are  now  formed  hj 
mixing  together,  in  certain  proportions,  hair  of  the 
same  tint  and  slightly  varving  in  length.  To  ar- 
range a  grand  chignon  the  hair-worker  will  at  times 
employ  me  spoils  derived  firom  the  heads  of  no  less 
than  thirty  women. 

Our  hair-dealer  waa  careful  to  assure  us  that  all 
the  stories  told  about  hair  cut  firom  dead  bodies  be- 
ing worked  up  into  chignons  were  devoid  of  truth. 
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"  Hmt  thus  obtalhed,"  he  sud,  «*  is  too  brittle  to  be 
curled  or  twisted  into  proper  form ;  and  as  for  'ffre- 
garine*,'  these  may  exist,"  he  obsenred,  '*  in  Rus- 
sian chignons  made  from  hidr  procured  from  the  dirty 
Mordwine  and  Burlake  peasant  women,  but  I  nerer 
heard  a  duly  authenticated  instance  of  their  being 
detected  in  French  chignons. 

Not  a  lock  of  Russian  hair  comes  to  France  ex- 
cent  on  Muscovite  heads.  We  get,  by  way  of  Mar- 
seules,  a  large  quantity  of  hair  from  Italy,  chielSy 
from  Sicily,  Naples,  and  the  Papal  States,  —  you 
remember  about  the  youi^  Roman  girl  who  sold 
her  hair  to  bnv  the  pope  a  Zouaye,  —  and  a  moder- 
ate quantity  ttxnn.  Austria,  Bc^emia,  Belgium,  and 
Spam,  across  the  frontiers,  but  our  principal  sup- 
plies are  home  ones,  and  chiefly  come  from  Britta- 
ny, Auvergne,  Artois,  and  Normandy,  and  in  a  less 
degree  from  Langnedoc,  Limousin,  Poitou,  and 
Boarbonnai?.  We  count  the  Breton  hair  the  most 
valuable  of  all  by  reason  of  its  extreme  fineness,  and 
fixxn  its  having  been  covered  up  in  the  large  caps 
the  peasants  wear  daring  its  most  active  period  of 
growth,  from  its  never  having  been  previouriy 
curled,  but  simply  rolled  up  in  bands,  and  finally 
because  it  has  rarely  even  been  combed  1 "  Au- 
▼crgnat  hair  our  merchant  pronounced  to  be  too 
coarse  to  use  alone,  though  it  worked  up  very  well 
mLxed  with  other  kinds.  Spanish  haar,  good  enough 
in  itself  was  too  decidedly  olack,  too  sombre,  to  siut 
ordinary  complexions ;  it  was  therefore  requisite  to 
mix  this  also,  to  soften  it,  in  fact,  with  hair  of  a 
more  delicate  shade;  the  same  with  the  tow-like 
tint  of  the  Flemish  hair,  which  had  to  be  made 
more  sunny-looking  bv  the  addition  of  Crermaa  hair 
of  a  richer  l^ond.  f^eapolitan  hair,  we  were  in- 
fbrmed,  was  but  little  esteemed  in  the  trade,  a  cir- 
cumstance at  which  we  were  surprised,  as  the  hair 
of  the  Caprian  peasant  women,  which  is  dark,  lus- 
trous, long,  ana  massively  rippled,  is  among  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Hie  particular  German  hadr 
from  which  the  chignons  of  ^e  tendw  diade  termed 
angel's  blond  are  made,  commands,  it  seems,  the 
hi^iest  price  of  all. 

The  long  hair  pulled  out  of  ladies'  heads  by  the 
comb,  and  which  in  Paris  is  thrown  every  morning 
on  the  rubbish-heaps  of  the  city,  is  careftilly  picked 
np  a?ain  by  the  cmflbnniers  and  sold  by  them  for 
making  what  is  cidled  ((fefhehpointes^  that  is,  the 
cheap  curl  or  tuft  of  hair,  the  roots  of  the  individ- 
ual hafars  composing  which  are  not  all  at  one  end. 
Nothing  in  tne  way  of  hair  would  appear  to  be 
wasted ;  that  of  a  bad  shade  of  color  is  d\^,  gen- 
ermUv  black,  and  even  the  clippings,  which  the 
liairdressers  can  turn  to  no  other  account,  are  sold 
by  them  to  be  manufiictured  into  perukes  and  chig^ 
nous  for  the  more  expensive  class  of  wax  dolls. 

One  has  spoken  ot  chignons  at  1,600  firancs,  but 
this  is  of  course  a  purely  exceptional  price,  arising 
first  of  aX\  fhim  the  peculiar  color  of  the  hMr,  name- 
ly, a  bright  gold  qhade ;  scccmdlv,  firoro  its  great 
length,  —  nearly  three  and  a  naif  feet,  —  and 
thirdly,  fiixjm  its  balk  and  its  extreme  fineness,  to 
combine  all  which  necessitates  a  single  chignon 
being  carefully  selected  from  an  immense  stock  of 
hair,  several  liundredweight,  in  fiict. 

When  this  golden-tinted  hair  was  the  rage  in 
Paris,  and  women,  in  despair  of  otherwise  acquir- 
ing it,  powdered  their  heads  with  cold,  a  hairdress- 
er of  the  Rue  Vivionne  exhifcited  m  his  window  a 
cfaignoB  ibrmed  entirely  of  the  finest  gold  thread, 
and  the  price  of  which  was  1,000  francs ;  but  wheth- 
er he  ever  maaufiM^twred  more  than  this  sample 


aureate  chignon,  or  persuaded  a  single  fiur  one  to 
parade  these  veritable  golden  locks,  we  ore  unable 
to  say.  At  the  present  time  about  250  firancs  i^ 
pears  to  be  the  average  Paris  price  for  a  superior 
chignon  of  an  ordinary  tint,  and  fix>m  twelve  to 
seventy  francs  for  the  commoner  article. 

We  all  know  that  the  wearing  of  false. hair  by 
beauties  in  their  prime  dates  back  anterior  to  the 
Cluistian  era,  and  that  Ovid  speaks  of  the  Gei^ 
man  slaves'  hair  with  which  the  Roman  women 
sought  to  enhance  their  charms,  going  publicly 
to  make  their  purchases  at  the  shops  of  the  Gallic 
hair-merchants  situate  near  the  Temple  of  the 
Muses,  and  under  the  peristyle  of  the  Temple  of 
Hercules.  The  chignon,  however,  has  only  been 
known  under  its  present  name  since  about  the 
time  when  "  coifieurs "  themselves  first  came  into 
vogue  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  oentmy.  Up 
tillUiat  period  there  had  TOen  only  barbers  and 
perruquiers,  the  former  of  whom  shaved  and  bled 
their  customers,  while  the  latter  merely  cut  hur 
and  manufactured  wigs,  so  that  ladies  were  obliged 
to  have  their  hair  dressed  bv  ^irfemmes  de  cham- 
bre.  Gradually  the  race  of  coifieurs  azoee  to  per- 
form this  intricate  operation,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course  trenched  on  the  privileges  of  the  permquiers, 
for  they  cut  hair  as  well  as  dressed  it.  Erelong  a  , 
storm  of  discontent  ensued,  and  an  action  that  kept 
all  Paris  in  a  ferment  for  months  was  brought  by 
the  perruquiers  against  the  coifieurs,  who  had  at 
this  time  increasea  to  1,^0  in  number,  for  illegally 
infringing  on  their  rights.  Hie  coifieinn  pleaded 
in  their  defence  that  the  dressii^  of  ladies'  hair  was 
^<  a  liberal  art,"  and  therefore  foreign  to  the  pro- 
fession of  perruquier.  "  We  have,"  said  they,  with 
ludicrous  consequentiality,  ^^  to  embellish  nature 
and  correct  its  deficiencies.  It  is  our  task  to  recon- 
cile die  color  of  the  hair  with  the  tint  of  the  cotd- 
plexion,  so  as  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  latter  ; 
to  grasp  with  taste  the  variegated  shades  of  the 
tresses,  and  so  dispose  the  shadows  as  to  ^ve  more 
spirit  to  the  countenance,  heightening  me  tone  of 
the  skin  by  the  auburn  tint  of  the  locks,  or  subdu- 
ing its  too  lovely  splendor  by  the  neutr^  shade 
which  we  commimicato  to  the  .tresses."  Thanks  to 
the  influence  exercised  by  the  fiur  sex  thecoifiein^ 
gained  the  day,  and,  elated  with  their  victory,  pro- 
ceeded to  form  a  corporation,  baptizing  themselves 
«*  Acad^miciens  de  la  CtHfiiB-e  et  de  la  Mode,"  at 
which  piece  of  presumption  the  French  Academy 
itself  took  umbrage,  and  Paris  was  amussd  by  a 
new  trial.  This  time  the  coiffeurs  were  beaten, 
whereupon  they  modestly  styled  themselves  *•  pro- 
feswrs, '  a  designation  they  were  permitted  to 
retain,  as  the  professors  of  the  French  cc^eges, 
less  susceptible  than  the  Academicians,  ent^^ 
no  protest  against  their  usurping  this  tatle. 

itowadays  hairdressers  style  themselves  mdis- 
oriminately  professors  and  artists,  and  have  their 
occasional  public  exhibitions  like  other  artists,  with 
this  difierenoe,  however,  that  tliey  invite  the  public 
not  only  to  admire  the  result  of  thehr  labors,  but  to 
witness  them  produce  their  masterpieces.  In  Paris 
these  exhibitions  take  place  regularly  at  the  Salle 
Molibre,  and  imitations  of  them  have  more  than 
once  been  given  at  the  Hanover  Souare  Rooms.  A 
most  ravishing  picture  is  presented  at.  the  moment 
when  the  artist — his  hand  generally  trembliag 
with  emotion  at  the  outset  of  me  operation,  —  un- 
does the  band  that  confines  the  hair  of  the  lady  who 
submits  her  tresses  to  his  maaipuladve  skill.  A 
i)lond,  auburn,  brown,  or  jetrblaek  avalaadie  anddett- 
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Iv  descends, , 
mir  one  like  a  rich 


the  rounded  shoulders  of  the 
:en  mantle.  Gradually,  be- 
neath the  dexterous  fingers  of  the  artist,  all  these  re- 
calcitrant tresses  are  gathered  up  and  grouped  with 
consummate  skill  according  to  some  particular  type 
of  coiffure,  such  as  the  Classic,  Uie  Louis  Quatorze, 
^e  Pompadour,  the  Watteau,  the  Premier  Pas,  the 
Caprice,  the  Hirondelle,  or  the  Empire. 


JINNY'S  THREE  BALLS. 
I. — jinny's  first  ball. 

"How  kizMl  7<m  ar« ! " 

<'  Look  at  that  eirl,  Fitz.  I  'U  bet  you  anything 
you  like  she  has  n't  been  trotted  out  once  to-night. 
Poorthingl" 

'<  She 's  not  bad  looking;  at  least,  not  yery,  but 
awfully  raw,"  said  Captain  Fitzpatrick,  leaning 
agunst  the  doorway,  and  surveying  the  lady  in 
question  critically,  while  she  dropped  her  shy  eyes 
and  blushed  over  ears  and  forehead. 

<<  I  wish  I  was  n't  engaged  all  the  way  down," 
continued  his  good-naturea  fi^end  (who  was  called 
Dick  Jones,  and  therefiire  sumamed  by  his  brother 
officers,  after  the  manner  of  their  kind,  <*De 
Courcy  "),  "  or  that  Sydney  was  n't  such  a  lazy 
wretch." 

<'Look  here  I  I'll  atk  her,"  interrupted  Fitz- 
patrick, starting  from  his  laiuruid  attitude,  *'  else 
the  unlucky  liUle  monkey  wilTdo  something  rash. 
Here  eoes.  Put  a  bold  &oe  on  it,  and  introduce 
me;  there 's a eood fellow." 

'<  Ify  friend  Captain  Fitzpatrick,  of  the  190th— 
Miss  Lake." 

^  May  I  haye  this  dance  ?  "  asked  the  captain, 
sitting  down  good-humoredly  on  the  so-loog  vacant 
bench,  and  showing  his  big  white  teeth  in  a  pleasant 
patronizing  smile. 
"  Yes.  O,  thank  you  very  much." 
**  May  I  put  my  name  on  your  card  ?  Perhaps 
you  have  n't  got  one  ?  Let  me  pick  up  your  hand- 
kerchief. Stay;  there  goes  the  &n  too.  How 
cruel  to  give  me  so  much  trouble,  is  n't  it  ?  " 

Then,  at  last,  his  shy  neighbor  looked  up,  and 
burst  out  yehemently :  <'  I  am  so — so  stupid  and 
awkward. — No,  I  'ye  no  card ;  I  have  n't  danced 
once  this  evening.    Pray,  fbrgive  me." 

''Forgive  ^oul  I  snould  think  so.  What  a 
shame  I  —  This  promises  to  be  amusing."  The  last 
&ve  woijds  were  spoken  tP  himself  as  he  turned  and 
contemplated  his  partner. 

She  was  not  much  to  look  at,  he  thought ;  a  tall, 
slim  girl,  with  abrupt,  awkward  movements,  a  blunt 
nose,  a  wide  moutn,  and  big,  limpid,  brown-my 
eyes,  with  long  level  brows,  and  thick  straight 
lashes.  She  was  badly  dressed  in  a  tumbled  tarie- 
tane,  white,  with  blue  flowers,  ill  made,  ill  fittiiu^, 
displaying  a  sufficiently  snowy,  but  lamentably  thm 
neck  and  arms ;  and  she  wore  an  unfiuhionably  tall 
wreath  of  foreet-me-nots  on  her  waveless,  thick 
brown  hair,  and  a  black  ribbon  round  her  Ions  throat. 
She  was  not  pretty,  —  she  never  would  be;  but 
she  might  one  day  have  a  good  figure ;  and  her  eyes 
were  &e,  and  her  hair  and  teetib  not  bad.  And 
then,  she  had  a  sort  of  innocent,  bab3rieh  air,  thonefat 
Captain  Fita^patrick,  that  made  W  look  quite  jmly 
sometimea,  in  spite  of  her  **  missishness."  Poor  lit- 
tle Jinny  Lake  of  rixteen  I  It  was  a  d^seous  gift 
to  her,  that  ally,  happy,  sweet  smile,  whi<m  lit  eyes 
as  weU  as  lipa;  that  low,  cooing  voice,  iriiich  said 
jack  rash  aad  dmple  things  with  that  unconscious 
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pithos  of  tender  trust  At  least,  any  one  who 
loved  tHnny  unselfishly  would  have  thought  ao,  and 
trcmbled  for  her ;  but  as  no  one  did,  it  was  no  great 
matter.  She  mi^t  wear  her  heart  outside,  for 
daws  to  peck  at,  and  no  one  would  care ;  not,  cer- 
tainly, the  aunt  and  sole  guardian  whose  guardian^ 
ship  and  affection  were  so  careless  and  so  torpid, 
they  might  almost  as  well  never  have  exited. 
Before  the  music  of  the  next  dance  struck  up,  C^>- 
tain  Fitzpatrick  had  learned  almost  as  much  of 
Jinny's  life  and  prospects  as  could  be  told.  Ih^ 
knowledge  awoke  in  him  such  immense  wonder  and 
pity,  that  he  determined  to  ameliorate  her  sad  fate 
aa  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  form  her  character.  Yet  he  had  not  the  i^pear^ 
ance  of  a  safe  mentor,  as  he  bent  towards  her,  his 
brisht  blue  eyes  dancing  in  amusement  at  her  nal- 
vete;  his  curved,  delicate  lips  laughing  beneath  the 
silky  curia  of  hia  eolden-Drown  mustache;  hia 
glossy,  dose-cut  head  almost  touching  the  uglv  blue 
wreath.  He  looked  kind,  and  eood-temperod,  and 
cheery,  as  he  was,  but  a  ereat  deal  too  hand£ome 
and  gracefiil,  and  agreeabfy  conscious  of  those  hacUf 
for  a  safe  instructor  of  susceptible  youth. 

'<  Well,  you  shall  enioy  yourself  for  what's  left 
d*  the  evening,"  he  said.  «*  I '11  tell  you :  I'Uintro- 
doee  two  of  our  fellows  to  you,  and  —  " 

**  There  are  only  two  dances  more,"  answered 
Jinn^,  with  alarmingly  open  9fipe$X ;  "  and  I  thought 
perhapa  jfou  —  " 
<< llio^t  what, Miss  Lake?" 
<<Nothmg;  at  least — no,  I  mean  ifou  are  so 
kind,  that  — " 

'*  You  11  just  as  socm  dance,  then,  with  your  hum- 
ble servant*?    Was  that  it,  eh  ?  " 

'*  O  yea ;  indeed,  it  waa  I "  ahe  cried  with  shy, 
vehement  relief. 

'<  All  right;  I  ahall  be  only  too  flattered,  I'm 
sure,"  the  captain  observed,  unable  to  resist  a  rather 
conceited  dnwl,  and  a  complacent  caress  of  his 
mustache  by  a  dender  silyer-^;ray  hand,  no  larger 
than  Jinny^s  own,  and  far  £fter  than  her  long 
^oung  fin^rs.  Then  they  whirled  away, — Jinny 
m  a  seventh  heaven  of  delight,  doubting  her  own 
identity,  and  exciting  the  wonder  of  the  sleepy  old 
doctor  who  had  consented  to  chaperon  her  to  this, 
her  first  ball,  but  had  not  made  the  slightest  effort 
to  help  her  td  either  refi;«shment  or  dancing  from 
the  moment  of  their  entrance  until  now. 

When  the  last  dance  was  over,  and  Miss  Lake 
had  made  no  movement  to  rejoin  her  chsu)eron, 
Fitzpatrick  saw  the  matter  was  in  his  own  hands. 
Partly  throu^  native  docility,  partly  through  her 
vast  admiration  of  himself^  she  would  have  been 
content  to  sit  all  nidit  with  him  in  the  empt^  ball- 
room. So  he  said,  feeling  quite  benevolently  pru- 
dent, "  By  Jove  I  I  'm  sorry  it 's  over.  I  suppose 
I  must  ffive  you  up  to  that  old  fogy  now  ?  " 

He  did  it  accoroingly  ;  and  then  Jinny,  holding 
out  a  fi^rvent  hand,  said,  ^*  Good-by "  in  a  de- 
pressed and  gloomy  manner. 

''  O,  it  'a  not  <  Good-by,' "  he  answered,  laugh- 
ing ;  **  of  course  I  must  see  you  to  your  carriage  ; 
and  then  —  " 

'<  But  I  'm  ffoins  to  walk,"  avowed  literal  Jinny ; 
"  a  fly 's  too  dear." 

"All  the  jollier.  I  'U  come  with  you,  if  I  may  ?  " 
There  was  nothing  very  tender  in  the  pleadino:  of 
his  bri^t  blue  eves,  but  ^nny  found  it  ineaistible. 
"  O,  I  shoidd  uke  it  I  "  she  whispered,  and  soon 
came  fisrth  from  the  cloaking-room  with  a  thin  old 
shawl  huddled  round  her ;  het  droaa  caught  up,  re- 
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gardlesfl  of  grace,  in  a  great  bundle  in  front,  and 
such  an  eager,  shining,  fluttered  face  as  made  Fitz- 
patiick  feel  at  the  same  time  thrills  of  affection 
and  contempt  for  her.  Poor  Jinny!  She  was 
lamentably  ignorant  of  these  little  details  of  the 
art  of  pleasing,  to  be  so  imprudently  ready  to  be 
pleaseo. 

Old  Dr.  Irring  (in  deference  to  some  va^o  no- 
tions of  **  leaving  young  people  alone  "  )  plodded  on 
behind  the  two,  who  hiunly  noticed  his  forbearance, 
and  never  thought  of  a  comic,  sad,  little  romance, 
over  3rear8  ago,  of  which  a  raw  young  Sawbones 
and  a  retired  grocer^s  daughter  were  hero  and 
heroine.  It  was  a  longish  walk,  and  Fitzpatrick 
became  a  Uttle  tired,  and  thought  with  an^  sad- 
new  of  a  big  cushioned  carriajse  which  had  brought 
him  and  somebody  else  back  from  many  balls ;  but 
Jinny  was  radiant,  and  he  could  not  spoil  the  pleas- 
ure nngins  so  sweetly  in  the  foolish,  soft  accents, 
nor  mar  me  perfection  of  her  happiness,  because 
she  could  not  make  his  own. 

Hie  same  motive,  he  believed,  made  him  say, 
when  he  left  her,  that  he  would  <<do  himself 't^e 
pleasure  of  calUng." 

'<  Do,  please,  do ! "  cried  she,  squeezing  his  hand. 
^O,  How  kind  you  are  I"  And  she  stood  and 
watched  him  when  he  had  bid  a  cheery,  respectfbl 
good-niffht  to  the  old  doctor,  making  his  way  lights 
somely  down  the  muddy  road  with  the  sort  of  djmc- 
ing  walk,  fhnny  enough  in  its  way,  which  charac- 
terizes many  cavalry  men,  but  which  seemed  to  her 
inexperience  only  another  individual  charm. 

He  would  almost  have  laughed  could  he  have 
guessed  the  passionate  gratitude  and  trembling  rev- 
erence with  which  ^nny  regarded  him ;  the  latter 
Ibeling,  indeed,  I  think  little  Captiun  Fitzpatrick 
had  never,  in  the  coarse  of  his  five-and-twenty 
years,  inspired  before.  She  went  up  stairs  slowly, 
and  sat  down  on  the  bed  in  her  little  room,  without 
once  looking  in  the  glass,  as  most  girls  would,  under 
the  new  and  anreeable  circumstances,  have  done ; 
but  she  was  ♦hmVing  of  him,  not  of  herself.  She 
was  so  bewildered  she  could  not  have  uttered  one 
of  her  thoughts  distinctly ;  and  after  sitting  ouite 
BtiU,  with  a  dreamy  smile  on  her  lips,  for  a  long 
time,  her  head  drooped  on  her  shoulder^  and  sh^ 
fell  asleep. 

As  to  Fitzpatrick,  he  was  on  fhe  whole  happier 
than  he  had  allowed  himself  to  be  for  a  long  while. 
This  poor  child's  awkward  admiration  soothed 
the  seu-esteem  which  had  recently  received  a  sad 
shock ;  and  its  character  was  novel ;  people  were 
wont  to  pet,  and  chaff,  and  be  warm  niends  with 
him ;  but  no  one  had  ever  seemed  to  look  up  to  him 
tntll  now.  He  resolved  inwardly  to  be  very  kind 
mnd  patronizing,  and  show  the  world  in  general,  and 
t9JM  lady  in  pifticular —  whose  ears  it  might  reach 
— that  he  could  be  worshipped  as  well  as  worship. 
And  then,  he  really  pitied  this  poor  little  Miss 
Lake,  wondering  that  girls  did  not  die,  or  "go 
cracked,"  who  led  such  weary  lives  as  hers. 

He  came  to  see  her  next  day,  sending  in  his 
card  by  a  stolid  maid,  to  whom  ne  had  fint  to  ex- 

C'ln  tnis  piece  of  courteous  propriety.  He  found 
alone,  m  a  dingy,  slovenly  room,  with  a  faded 
**  Kidderminster  "  on  the  floor,  fluffy  green  rep  cur- 
tains, and  stunted  furniture  of  a  mysterious  led 
wood,  which  mght  have  been  mahogany,  or  deal 
red  ochre,  and  varnish.  There  were  some  gaudy 
cheap  china  vases,  containing  bouquets  (^  paper 
flowers,  on  the  mantelpiece^  reflected  in  a  little 
greenidi  chimney-glasa ;  two  portraits  of  Jinny's  { 


parents  (a  pale  ugly  clergyman,  and  a  pale  pretty 
governess),  flanked  with  some  smudgy  prints,  dec- 
orated the  walls ;  while  the  signs  of  occupation, 
which  sometimes  x^odeem  an  otherwise  dreary  apart- 
ment, were  here  only  added  uglinesses,  —  some 
checked  dusters  in  process  of  hemming ;  the  Slap 
Ban^  Polka  dog's-eared,  open  on  a  rickety,  ol<f 
&shioned  piano ;  and  the  ball-dress  of  last  night 
thrown  forlornly  on  the  sofa,  to  be  cobbled  up  for 
next  time :  all  tnis  made  Fitzpatrick  diudder  as  he 
came  in. 

Jinny  jumped  down  from  the  window-seat,  where 
she  haa  been  undisguisedly  watching  for  him,  uid 
ran  to  meet  him  very  gladly,  unconscious  of  the 
bad  policy  of  her  eagerness,  which  made  her  visitor 
cooler  in  nis  greeting  than  he  might  otherwise  have 
been. 

When  he  was  seated  he  looked  at  her  critically, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  better 
looking  in  the  day  than  at  night,  and  her  awkward- 
ness rather  less  apparent  in  vie  hieh  woollen  dress 
that  veiled  her  thin,  sloping  shoulders,  and  fell  in 
stnught,  heavy  folds  —  pleasanter  to  look  at  than 
that  stiff  crumple  of  tanetane  —  to  her  feet.  Be- 
sides, her  hair  arranged  without  attempt  at  effect, 
and  roughened  by  the  window-curtain  agunst  which 
it  had  TOen  impatiently  rubbed,  suited  her  better; 
and  the  creased  [nnk  ribbon,  twisted  inartistically 
through  it,  did  not  **  go  "  badly  with  her  flushed 
cheeks  and  soft,  colorless  eves.  But  for  all  that,  — 
for  all  her  happy  look  and  almost  fond  smile,  — 
Fitzpatrick  was  not  going  to  let  her  off  that  offence 
against  propriety, — the  making  this  visit  look  like 
a  rendezvous,  by  her  eager  cry :  **  Here  you  are  at 
last,"  and  her  non-mention  of  her  aunt.  It  was  his 
dutpr  to  teach  her  such  things,  so  he  began  in  a 
society  tone,  tinctured  with  a  certain  rebuking 
conrtes>' :  '<  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  ot 
seeing  Mrs.  Lake  V  " 

'*  I  told  you  she  was  an  invalid,  and  never  cam^ 
down,"  returned  the  mal-^'propos  Jinny, 

"  Did  jrou  ?  Ah  I  I  'd  forgotten,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, fibbmg,  with  a  view  to  avenge  himself  for  her 
persistent  want  of  tact.  But  she  was  not  hurt  by 
W  forgetfulness ;  she  had  never  thought  his  gra- 
cious ears  could  remember  her  silly  words ;  for 
silly  even  the  every-day  folks  ronna  her  said  she 
was ;  and  what  must  A«  think !  So  she  only  an- 
swered :  <<  I  'm  glad  —  no,  I  don't  mean  that,  only, 
now,  you  have  no  one  to  talk  to  but  me,  have  you  ?  " 
and  Fitzpatrick  could  not  but  be  disarmed  by  her 
persistent  humility. 

He  paid  her  a  long  visit,  and  promised  to  come 
again.  He  ascertained  where  she  took  her  walks, 
and  said  inwardly  he  would  sometimes  look  her  up 
in  them ;  although,  when  his  minute  inquiries  had 
led  her  to  cry  delightedly,  '<Are  you  going  there 
too  ? "  he  had  repued  coldly  that  he  more  often 
rode  than  walked.  He  went  away  much  raised  in 
his  own  estimation,  and  consequently  pleased  with 
Jinny,  leaving  her  in  a  sell-depreciatory  state, 
possibly  quite  as  happy  in  its  way. 

She  saw  him  agam  very  often,  although  he  was 
Quartered  at  the  next  town,  and  had  to  ride  or 
orive  over  each  time.  He  was  always  kind  to  her, 
and  more  complimentary  than  any  one  else ;  and 
he  would  sometimes  hint  at  a  secret  trouble  in  his 
life,  in  a  way  which  gave  him  additional  interest 
in  her  eves.  Jinny  md  never  known  any  younjr 
men,  haa  scarcely  $een  any  so  handsome,  or,  at  aU 
eventl^  so  refined,  and  in  a  manner  fiiscinating,  as 
Francis  Fitzpatrick;  no  one  took  any  interest  in 
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ber,  carod  whether  she  waa  pleased  or  sony,  looked 
well  or  ill,  laughed  or  cried,  except  him.  He  used 
to  ffive  her  hints  about  etiquette,  gravely  consider 
and  advise  her  toilet,  lend  ner  novels  and  poetry, 
and  sometimes  send  her  music,  —  not  songs,  for  she 
excruciated  him  by  her  faulty  pronunciation  and 
"  veiled  "  voice,  but  easy  pieces,  or  peihaps  the  last 
valse. 

Then  at  times  he  would  praise  her,  and  make 
love  to  her  a  little  carelessly, — half  laughing  at  his 
own  sentimental  speeches,  half  doubting  whether, 
after  ^,  this  humble,  adoring  little  soul  would  not 
make  a'better  wife  than  another  he  had  once  court- 
ed in  vain.  And,  meanwhile,  he  ran  up  to  town, 
paid  visits  and  went  to  balls  in  the  neighborhood, 
flirted  in  a  liarmless  way  with  every  pretty  girl  he 
came  across,  rode  in  local  races,  played  in  local 
cHckei-matches,  and  was  more  popular  than  any 
other  man  in  his  re^ment,  and  deservedly  so. 
£very  one  liked  him :  dast  it  is  a  fatal  thing  to  love 
with  entireness  somebody  whom  every  one  likes.  I 
can  hardly  tell  what  were  Fitzpatrick's  real  feel- 
ings for  «Jlnny ;  perhaps  he  did  not  know  himself; 
certainly  he  would  not  inquire  about  them  too  close- 
ly, lest  they  should  not  warrant  his  words  and  ac- 
tions with  regard  to  her.  He  pitied  her  very  heart- 
ily, enioyed  extremely  her  deep  ira&t  and  open 
aanlation ;  but  beyond  this,  mystery  reign^,  —  a 
mysterv  his  friend  Jones*s  clumsy,  though  conscien- 
tious cfebrts  to  clear  up  had  onlv  increased.  Jones 
had  first  chaffed  him  about  "  tlie  native,*'  and  his 
jokes  not  bcin^  taken  as  he,  Jones,  conceived  a 
man  In  love  should  take  them,  he  remonstrated, 
and  made  Fitxpatrick  very  angry ;  his  anger  with  his 
friend  being,  perhaps,  due  partly  to  anger  with  him- 
self* But,  unluckily,  neither  had  any  effect  on  his 
conduct  towards  Jinny. 

And  Jinny?  Three  words  tell  her  silly  story 
plainly  enough,  —  she  loved  him.  She  fiad  not 
paused  to  weigh  his  love  for  her,  nor  think  whether 
ne  treated  her  with  proper  deference,  nor  whether 
Aeir  positHNis  coincided,  nor  anyliiing.  Her  heart 
had  gone  from  her  before  she  knew  she  had  a  heart, 
almost ;  and,  idiatever  happened,  she  could  never, 
never  take  it  back.  This  awkward  girl,  with  her 
half-gVDwn  ways;  with  the  cooing,  tender  voice 
that  said  so  many  foolish,  frank  words ;  with  silly, 
soft  eyes,  like  those  of  some  gentle,  half-tame  ani- 
mal ;  with  her  pibeous  utter  ignorance  of  how  to 
win  a  lover,  and  retain  him :  this  coun^  simple- 
ton, who  had  not  even  begun  to  care  about  dressing 
becomingly,  yet  loved  with  the  woful  strength,  the 
rash  self-ibnegation,  the  dreadful  faith  that  has 
ipade  of  women  noblest  martyrs  and  basest  crimi- 
nals in  all  ages ;  which  bade  fair  to  make  of  her, 
yfith  her  commonplace  surroundings,  onlv  one  more, 
it  might  be,  hard  old  maid,  it  might  be,  happy  wife 
and  mother,  —  happy  despite  her  unUkeness  to  her 
l^usband's  people. 

For  alas  1  when  Jinny  tried  to  put  her  love  into 
words,  none  seemed  so  fit  to  exprejss  it  as  the  an- 
swer to  that  question  in  the  Catechism  which  she 
had  learned  before  she  was  confirmed ;  "  What 
U  thy  duty  towards  God?  To  believe  in  Him, 
to  fear  Him,  to  love  Him  ;  with  all  my  heart, 
with  all  my  mind,  with  all  my  soul,  with  all  my 
strength;  to  worship  Him,  to  give  llim  thanks, 
to  put  my  whole  trust  in  llim,  aU  the  days  of  mv 
life." 

An  unutterably  piteous  profanity,  almoat  to  be 
pardoned  when  you  think  of  the  certain  promise  of 
failure  and  despair  in  the  application  of  such  awiul 
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words  to  a  mere  human  bein^  especially  a  human 
being  like  Captun  Francis  Fitzpatrick. 

But  Jinny,  rejoicing  in  the  sunshine,  recked  no 
more  of  a  better  Li^ht  than  she  did  of  the  coining 
darkness,  and  considered  him  missionary  rather 
than  tempter.  Did  he  not  tell  her  what  was  prop- 
er, and  cud  he  not  say  propriety  was  goodness  pol- 
idied,  and  in  a  society  setting  ?  She  never  told 
herself  he  could  not  change,  because  that  would 
have  been,  to  her  single  mind,  to  acknowledge  a 
possibility  of  his  not  loving  her,  and  his  looks  and 
tones  declared  —  O  a  great  deal  more  surely  than 
words  —  that  he  did  I  And  to  care  for  a  stupid, 
uorly  thing  like  her  must  be  great  love  indeed,  all 
his  >'irtue,  and  none  of  hers. 

So  Jinny  reasoned,  and  grew  more  familiar  witli 
her  gay  captain,  and  now  came  and  sat  near  him, 
and  stared  devotedly  in  his  fkce,  or  took  his  hand 
in  her  lone,  thin  fingers,  admiring  its  delicacy,  or 
the  perfection  of  his  dress,  from  Uie  brown  velvet 
morning  coat  to  the  Indian  gold  coins  that  fastened 
his  wristbands,  and  the  manel  of  a  boot  that  defined 
thrft  high-bred,  slender  foot.  And  Jinny's  open 
and  lavish  tribute  began  to  shock  him  a  little ;  tnat 
other,  had  she  loved  him  ever  so,  would  never  have 
let  him  see  it  so  8la>ishlv ;  Jinny's  fond  flatteries 
began  to  pall ;  there  haa  been  stinging  sweets  of 
old,  far  racier  in  flavor.  Besides,  the  wound  Jinoj 
had  soothed  was  healing,  and  invalid  diet  became 
proportionately  mawki£.  "But  it  would  be  bo 
awmlly  awkward  to  cut  the  thing  suddenly,  and 
really  she  was  a  dear  little  child,  and  too  g(>Dd  for 
a  heedless  fellow  like  him,  —  in  some  ways,  —  not 
good  enough  in  others  ;  not  fair,  nor  stately, 
nor  clever  enough  to  present  to  the  regiment 
and  society  as  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick.  No  doubt  the 
affair  would  in  some  way  die  a  natural  death, 
and  if  not — if  not  —  why,  hang  it  all!  the  girl 
should  n't  have  made  love  to  him  in  that  way  1  *' 
to  which  girl,  next  moment,  he  would  make  such  a 
speech  as  :  **  No,  you  may  n't  be  pretty,  exactlv,  but 
I M  rather  sit  liere  wiUi  you  than  with  all  the 
pretty  giris  under  the  sun." ' 

And  Jinny  would  give  a  tender  half-^iake  of  her 
head,  and  stare  at  him  with  her  big,  wistful  ej-es  in 
silent,  adoring  gratitude. 

After  these  impulses  of  treacherj-,  Fitzpatrick 
was  sul]ject  to  revulsions  of  kindness,  in  one  of 
which  he  committed  a  rash  act.  He  asked  Jinny, 
and  old  Dr.  Ir>'ing,  as  her  chaperon,  to  a  dance 
his  regiment  were  aboat  to  give  prior  to  their 
departure. 

The  unfortunate  child  danced  about  the  room 
when  he  revealed  the  former  fact  to  her  (carefiiUy 
concealincr  the  latter) ;  her  joy  was  not  quite  so 
graceful  in  act  as  in  feeling,  and  Fitzpatrick^  with 
rather  a  cross  laugh,  told  her  ^he  would  tire  herself 
before  the  party  if  she  did  not  stop. 

Bo  she  crept  up  to  him,  instantly  subdued,  and 
asked  with  an  absurd  air  of  tragic  anxiety :  '*  Can 
I  wear  mv  tarletane  frock  miain  f  " 

**  No,  by  Jove  1  I  don't  think  you  can,"  he 
answered.  **  You  must  manage  something  else,  — 
coax  it  out  of  the  aunt,  or  spend  your  pocket^ 
money ;  there  *s  a  good  child.  /  want  you  to  look 
nice.'*' 

A  >weet,  warm  feeling  made  Jinny  thrill  at  the 
"  owninti "  sound  of  his  last  words :  to  be  a  credit 
to  hwi^  for  hhn  to  be  proud  of  her !  If  Jinny  had 
been  offered  marriage  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
an  act  of  Parliament  made  on  purpose,  it  would  not 
have  flattered  her  half  bo  much.     She  grew  confi- 
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dent,  and  Mid,  with  a  new  little  air  (/  dignity,  ^  O 
I  'U  manage  somehow." 

And  the  imnresaionable  little  officer  thought  he 
might  rely  on  the  feminine  art  he  had  been  the  firtt 
to  awaken.  Jinny'0  aunt,  who  always  heard  of  his 
visitf,  and  always  taid,  in  answer  to  her  niece's 
rapture,  ^'He  oipit  be  very  agreeable, -<- give  me 
my  dropi,  dear,"  and  then  always  shnt  her  ^es 
and  alepty-^gave  her  conaent;  toe  doetor  said  he 
would  take  her ;  ao  there  waa  00  obatacle  in  her 
way,  and  8he  was  perieetly  happy. 


n.  —  JINNT'e  AECOKD  BALL. 

**!  hMf  00  one  Imt  you ;  *' 

Jinny's  dressing  for  the  ball  waa  a  feverish  afiair 
indeed,  and  when  she  took  a  final  aurvey  of  hemlf 
in  the  glass,  a  burst  of  teara  was  the  result.  ^<  J 
look  so  —  ao  ugly,"  she  sobbed ;  "  A«  'U  be  aahamed 
of  me."  And  then  she  scandalized  her  clumsy  at- 
tendant by  adding  in  a  low,  piteoua  tone :  '*  If  I  'd 
only  prayed  to  be  pretty  all  tj^a  time,  I  mij^t  have 
been  made  so  by  now." 

However,  she  had  to  choke  down  her  tears  (it 
was  well,  for  she  had  not  the  rare  art  of  crying 
becomingly),  for  the  fly,  which  Dr.  Irving  paid,  waa 
at  the  door.  She  hayd  no  loving,  last  inspections 
to  go  throng ;  her  aunt  had  been  in  bed  an  hour, 
and  their  one  maid  had  "  no  opinion  of  Miss  Jinny." 
Beside;^ — awful  thouzht!  —  she  might  keep  hini 
waiting.  So  she  ran  down  staira,  jumped  into  the 
fly,  wuh  breathless,  fenent  thanks  to  Dr.  Irving, 
wad  waa  00  her  xoad  to  paradise. 

The  moment  of  alighting:,  of  finding  her  arm  in- 
atantlv  in  his,  of  being  led  into  a  wmrling  world 
of  lignts  and  music,  and  all  wonder  and  boautv ; 
of  flying  with  him  down  a  long  viata  made  by  ahin- 
ia^  dresses  and  unifbrma,  secerned  to  Jinny  ever 
alter  (ituch  a  brief  earthly  "  ever  "  aa  hers  wafi )  ) 
like  an  incredibly  glorious  dream.  She  could  not 
apeak,  nor  clearly  see  wliat  went  o^  ground  lier ; 
could  only  breathe  out  the  ivei^ht  of  her  h;^ppii)ess 
in  long  sobbing  sighs,  till  the  C^st  dance  w^  over. 
TlK*n  she  looked  up  at  liiui  witli  such  mingled 
rai>ture  and  devotion  tliat  he  was  moved  ^d  ^^f- 
flnghtened,  and  e^uclaiuied,  "  By  Jovo  !  you  absurd 
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closiT  to  his  arm.  J  think  that  nv^^ht  FtUiiatrit^ 
found  it  delightful  too;  for  Jinn;,  dressed  all  in 
white,  with  a  tall  " n>other-of-peai '  '  :^  *  '  ^r 
brown  hair,  and  the  unfailing  black  velvet  round 
her  throat,  looked  her  best  (though  she  had  not 
thought  so),  and  waa  stimulated  to  unwonted  powers 
of  repartee  by  a  certain  playful  tenderncBs  which 
peeped  X)ut  in  her  "fipiena*8^  manner,  by  certain 
amall  attentiouB  too,  that  seemed  to  her  guileless 
mind  verv*  serious  and  aweet  signs.  At  first,  per- 
liaps,  she  danced  with  too  heartj'  enjoyment  to 
be  graceful;  but  the  passion  of  happiness,  for 
which  her  i«tagnant  existence  had  ill  prepared  her, 
acted  like  physical  &tigue.  She  soon  sank  into  a 
state  of  yilent  and  exalted  blias,  too  great  for  words 
or  gestures  of  delight ;  only  her  poor  little  face 
beamed,  a  great  still  radiance  lit  her  round  cyei<, 
till  they  seemed  gating  at  paradige ;  and  whether 
she  eat  at  Fitzi)atrickfs  nide,  or  danced  with  him,  or 
looked  up  in  nis  face  as  he  bent  ov^  her,  there 
waa  a  fond,  helpless,  clinging  confidence  in  her  at- 
titude that  told  the   same   tale :    ''  My   sun,  my 


strength,    my  life,    how    should   I    live   withou^ 

But  the  moment  came  when  all  this  bliss  waa  U) 
end,  and  forever,  if  ahe  had  but  known  it.  Un^ 
happy  child!  it  waa  perhapa  her  very  own  ailly 
hand — silly,  beoanse  it  fctgot  all  else  in  nis  olasp  — 
that  wrote  the  first  letter  of  the  fi^al  ""Finia." 
When  ahe  waa  cloaked,  when  Dr*  Irving  bad  gone 
to  see  about  the  fly,  Fitcpatnck  stayed  with  ner, 
and  told  her  he  should  aee  her  htNoe,  *'  We  can 
drop  the  old  doctor,"  he  said,  ga^Eing  into  her  face 
with  a  very  kind  smiJe,  and  pressing  her  hajid  to 
his  side.  ''And  then  I'll  aee  my  gueat  home. 
That  'U  be  quite  the  right  thing  to  do,  eh.  Jinny  ? 
Won't  it,  little  one?" 

She  nodded  vehemently ;  he  felt  her  dnoop  and 
lean  against  him  with  a  movement  of  truating  love 
he  eoold  not  miaiaterDret. 

'^  Are  you  tired,  daning  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  vague 
impulse  of  caressing  gratitude.  ''  Hot  tired  of  me, 
you  wicked  little  cmla  ?  "      , 

''  O,  how  oonld  I  be  1 "  ahe  aighed ;  and  then  Pr. 
Irving  came  to  announce  the  fly,  and  a^quieace 
sleepily  in  Fitzpatrick's  little  arran^ment;  and 
they  three  got  in,  and  were  driven  oflV 

''  Good  night,  my  dear ;  sleep  well,"  said  Jinnv's 
chaperon,  with  a  curiooa  doubt  and  tremble  in  nis 
voice,  and  a  curiooa  suapicious  glance  at  her  com- 
panion. ''Take  care  of  her,  sir;  i^e's  alone." 
Then  he  got  out,  and  poOered  up  the  path  to  his 
drearjr  liule  cottage,  without  ever  a  h>ok  back  at 
the  clear  atars  juat  waning  in  the.  early  morning 
grayneas,  thoi^h  dead-aAO-gone  memoriea  were 
wakening  in  his  dull  breaiA. 

Fitzpatrick  was  quiet  enough  during  the  rest  of 
the  drive,  though  he  did  not  draw  back  from  the 
git  lull  fi'_nirt>  that  Usaut*d  tij^am^t  his=  j-Lnnlder; 
thuu^U  ha  ttjok  Uio  ihiu  lmi^\  thu  wg^  m  \voiv}ly 
i«iul>  to  U'  takeu.  lio  ndValutJ  tri/iu  puUi^ig  hiB 
axiu  ttjuud  h' Tj  ui-  ^poukiiig  pjore  wtJr^^  of  loye. 
S)iiJT»beriD^  Ui'Our  ifa*-  alirriuir  s^  Rltk'  j  Jipny 
\y:i^  Ki  uitLTly  and  awlullv  m  hiEi  poweip  hv  was  for 
i^r  tiiuc  uiure  atvaid  of  Iht  tlmu  of  tj^o  j^iost  self- 
pc*E^?*^.«ii?ed  jinidf  in  tlie  wurW. 

But  thl^  waj^  not  Uj  la^t  ^  whou  the  %  ^(ild  set 
tberji  Atywuj  and  r^di^A  i^wuv,  F)Upatri<^k '  still 
Iji^ireiij  |uid  i^Ufid  el<>ke  to  her.  Tin;  eky  was 
grctwlii^  fn>m  dtejj  liliie  to  warm  |>eEiHy  ^ly ;  the 
sXmr^  fading  trfti^quiUy  out ;  a  «^tl  o.i|-  Ptirn-d  the 
ghrul>!^  ill  Lhe  little  j^ard^.-u*  and  ulcw  a  lt»tij2:  tress 
that  lad  h^i  itn  vurj  ft;;ai«^t  tis  cdict4t  anil  liiglied 
a  tea4tu'  httie  stm^  ly  J^u}  *t?  Jt^ar,  ITiv  .'■ky,  and 
tX^v  ntrid,  and  the  fltiwtrfi  wuiv  vtTV  sw*et:  in 
tli:a  *hi\\  uhhU  sotiv-ty,  ^odctv*^  r^stnciions  an4 
Ol  "      -^    :..     .r.^naU    vv.^r'^^-    -V'       H'    T-s'P't    |br    a 

moment  that  he  had  given  his  heart  elsewhere ;  he 
forgot  that  Jinny  Lake  was  ugly,  and  simple,  and 
poor,  could  only  spoil  hia  worldly  career,  and 
never  aai^isfy  the  fastidious  cravings  of  eye  and 
mind.  He  only  reidized,  loddng  down  on  that  in- 
nocent face,  phining  with  a  soft  glorj'  of  believing 
lore,  tliat  he  wa^  all  her  lifie  to  her ;  had  moulded 
her  every  thought  and  deed  since  their  first  meet- 
ing, that  here  was  a  worrfupper  who,  digowm^  and 
rejected,  no  after  power  and  success  could  ever 
give  back  to  hiui. 

"  0  Jinny,"  he  began  pmnfully,  and  stopped. 

Then  ^e  found  words  at  laai,  —  words  piteous 
through  trust,  not  through  doubt. 

»'  Oh,  I  do,  do  love  youl  You  won't  leave  me, 
will  you  ?  I  have  no  one  but  too,  indeed,  indeed, 
I  could  not  livfe." 
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Her  head  had  fallen  on  his  shoulder  ;  her  large 
eves  were  lifted,  wet  with  tears ;  in  the  faint  star- 
l^ht  he  saw  the  half-smile  of  fervent  hapi^ess  on 
her  lips,  and  bent  and  kissed  them,  —  lassed  that 
smile  away  from  them. 

<<  And  I  love  yon,  too,  my  own,  dearest  little 
Jinny,"  he  murmmred. 

She  lay  qtdet  on  his  breast  lill  he  saw  fit  to  re- 
lease her,  which  he  did  presently  with  a  troubled : 
**  I  must  not  keep  you  in  the  ni^ht-air,  my  child. 
(Jive  me  another  kiss  for  *  Grood-night.' " 

She  was  very  obedient :  she  trusted  him  so ;  her 
lips  were  put  up  like  a  child's;  she  never  asked 
wn^er  he  would  come  on  the  morrow,  nor  when, 
nor  wanted  promises  and  asseverationB,  as  some 
women  do. 

^  Grood-night,  my  darlins,"  he  said,  turning  away. 

"  Good-night,  good-by,"  said  Jinny,  crying  hap- 
pily. Then  she  gathered  a  late  rosebud,  and  gave 
U  him ;  and  he  taking  it,  —  her  first  gift  of  love,  — 
with  tender  and  gallant  thanks,  left  her. 

She  leaned  her  bare  arms  on  the  top  of  the  little 
gate,  and  looked  at  him,  picking  his  way  diuntily 
across  the  stony  road;  once  ho  turned,  and  took 
off  his  hat,  and  she  kissed  her  hand  many  times, 
fondly.  She  stayed  there  a  long  while,  staring  in 
vague,  passionate  thankfulness  at  the  blushing  sky, 
rehearamg  over  and  over  again  in  her  own  mind  ms 
words,  his  kisses,  his  kind  looks, — wishing  the 
morning  sunshine  would  come  and  bring  him  back ; 
for  womd  he  not  be  with  her  always  and  fi)rever 
now,  since  he  had  said  he  loved  her,  and  his  love 
could  not  fcnrsake  or  lie,  whatever  they  said  in 
stOTV-books  I 

How  she  would  obey  and  please  him  in  all 
ihiiigs  I  how  hard  she  would  try  not  to  be  awkward 
andmoHsh  any  more,  to  move  and  spesk  eracefiiUy 
as  he  said  girls  9b^!4  J^oy^  and  speak,  to  learn  the 
music  and  eketch  thfe  scenes  which  Fitzp2*rick  had 
admired.  She  would  go  out  that  very  day,  later, 
and  try  and  copy  a  bam,  with  a  group  of  birch 
trees  hiehind  it,  and  then  begin  to  practise  a  new 
T^se.  Well,  it  seemed  very  hard  to  leave  the  spot 
Ms  recent  presence  had  made  lovely,  to  turn  away 
firom  the  ma^cal  morning  glow  breaking  over  the 
distant  woo^  from  the  low  twitter  of  the  little  birds 
in  the  nearer  trees,  and  shut  herself  up  in  her  ugly 
little  room. 

But  she  should  take  her  fairy  gift  of  joy  with  her 
there,  close  to  her  heart,  never,  never  to  leave  it 
more,  except  with  life,  and  what  outer  dreariness 
could  matter  now  ?  "  Nothing,  nothing  matters  1 " 
she  whispered  to  herself,  fondling  her  own  hand 
because  he  had  held  it  in  his,  as  she  laid  her  head 
(such  a  dizzy,  throbbing  head  I)  on  the  pillow ; 
"  I  can  never  be  unhappy  again." 

Morning  came ;  Jinny  gave  her  aunt  an  account 
of  the  b^,  in  which  Mtzpatrick  figured  promi- 
nently enough,  but  she  did  not  repeat  his  wordB, 
She  had  a  vague  notion  he  would  want  to  see  that 
lady  himself;  and  if  not,  why,  there  was  plenty  of 
time  to  tell  the  sweet  secret  that  was,  as  yet,  her 
very,  very  own,  —  no  sharer  in  it 

So  she  drew,  and  practised,  put  on  her  prettiest 
dress,  and  then  began  to  think  it  time  for  Fitzpat- 
rick  to  come.  She  was  not  a  bit  exacting ;  but  he 
had  said  he  loved  her,  and  she  judged  his  love  by 
hers. 

She  sat  in  the  window  waiting,  or  ran  down  the 
garden  path,  heedless  of  sun  and  dust,  to  look  out 
at  tl^e  gate,  firom  morning  to  sunset.  She  strained 
her  eyes  till  it  was  black  night,  and  came  back  into 


the  room  with  sad  reluctance,  but  without  the 
faintest  touch  of  fear  or  distrust. 

He  did  not  come  the  next  day,  nor  the  next 
to  that.  But  why  dragout  such  a  story?  H« 
did  not  come  at  aU.  Weeks  —  months  pasted. 
Through  all  the  glaring  summer,  passers^nr  never 
ndsseathe slight  unformed  figure  crooched  in  tine 
window-seat  behind  the  fiided  gremi  rep  curtain, 
or  standing  at  the  little  gate  witii  its  blistei^d 
paint,  one  thin  hand  shading  the  round,  soft  eyes 
that  stared  yearningly  down  the  dull  road,  and 
blinked  back  the  sad  tears  that  would  rise  some- 
times, or  pressed  aeainst  two  rimple  lips  ever  in 
a  piteous  quiver  of  expectation.  I^eopie  learned 
to  notice  her,  —  notice  the  two  mualin  firocks  she 
wore, — blue  and  lilac  "week  and  week  aboift,'* 
erowin^  more  limp  and  faded  each  time;  the 
heavy  hair  she  soon  oeaaed  to  dress  with  care  and 
pleasure ;  the  plain  face  that  was  plain  again  nowy 
and  had  a  staraed,  feverish  wildness  in  tiie  great, 
wistfid  eyes.  She  did  not  care  if  it  wa3  fine  or 
dull,  whether  the  sun  scorched  or  the  rain  dnlled 
her :  if  the  maid  brought  her  a  cloak,  she  woidd 
huddle  it  round  her  abstractedly,  or  perhaps  let  it 
fall.  It  did  not  much  matter,  — nothing  mattered 
now,  she  repeated  with  dull  iterati<m,  not  until  he 
came. 

I  cannot  tell  her  feelings;  I  can  only  say  die 
loved  him  better  than  ever,  if  she  believed  in  him 
so  utterly  no  more.  She  might  have  thought  him 
ill  or  dead ;  only  one  of  the  tradesmen,  who  some- 
times went  to  the  town  where  his  regiment  was 
quartered,  had  seen  him  at  intervals  apparently 
quite  well  and  cheerfiil.  She  thought  he  must 
have  some  good  reason  fiar  keeping  away  as  he  did 
it ;  perhaps  he  wanted  to  see  if  she  really  loved 
him. 

She  was  patient ;  and  waited  because  she  conM 
do  nothing  else,  —  she  knew  none  of  his  fironds, 
ftad  9}ie  dured  not  try  to  fimd  out  indirectly  about 
him. 

Still  less,  at  first,  did  she  dftre  to  write  to  him ; 
she  had  heard  him  condemn  so  severely  a  lady  who 
had  taken  some  such  step;  but  as  his  maxims 
of  propriety  faded,  as  the  yearning  to  see  him 
wictened  and  deepened  in  the  woman's  heart,  hey 
fears  forsook  her.  Four  months  after  the  Jtily 
dawn  that  saw  their  parting  she  wrote  him  a  letter, 
which  abrupt  and  in  dictated  as  it  was,  had  the 
pathos  of  a  hundred  impassioned  appeals  in  ita 
nelpless  pleadings.  Twenty  times  it  was  written 
out  in  Jinny's  best  hand,  and  torn  up :  completed, 
it  was,  aiter  all,  a  brief  and  simple  epistie :  — 

My  dearest  Captain  Fitzpatrick,  —  Please 
will  you  tell  me  if  I  have  done  anything  to  vex  you, 
for  I  am  so  very  unhappy  because  you  do  not  come. 
I  know  the  young  ladies  you  know  do  not  write  to 
gentlemen ;  but  I  have  only  you,  and  cazmot  help 
writing ;  and  I  will  never  do  it  again.  Indeea» 
indeed,  I  do  love  you  so  very  mucl^  and  am  tOl  I 
die  your  own  Jinnt." 

Why  did  he  not  come?  Poor  Jinny  1  The 
question  that  perplexed  her  so  was  easily  an- 
swered. 

The  morning  after  the  ball,  the  evening  glamoor 
over,  he  took  mmself  to  task.  He  had  gone  too 
fiir  with  a  ohild  he  never  meant  to  marry,  —  a  good, 
affectionate,  i^ly  littie  girl,  whom  it  was  absura  to 
suppose  coula  ever  be  his  wife.  He  was  truly 
very  sorry  to  part  fiom  her,  to  lose  her  foolish  flat- 
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teries  and  lavi^  sympathy ;  bat  for  her  sake,  even 
more  than  his  own,  mings  mast  go  no  flffther. 

It  would  not  do  to  have  farewell  scenefs  for  he 
knew  he  was  soft4iearted,  and  could  not  bear  to  see 
a  woman  ciy.  There  were  no  presents  to  be  sent 
back ;  one  poor  little  rosebud  he  did  indeed,  with  a 
si^h,  fling  into  the  grate ;  bat  the  music  he  had 
su'en  her,  poor  littk  soul  1  she  was  welcome  to 
keep, — even  to  play  it  to  some  cad  of  a  fellow  whom 
she  would  end  oy  marrying.  He  became  a  little 
plaintive  on  this  text,  thinking  of  little  Jinny's  lov- 
ing ways ;  bat  was  soon  consoled  by  an  invitation 
to  stay  at  a  specially  *' jollv  "  house  in  the  neigh- 
boiiiood,  whero  there  were  lots  of  horses  and  pret- 
ty girls.  That  was  Fitzpatrick's  epitaph  for  his 
last  amusement. 

Jinny's  letter,  coming  when  he  was  on  leave, 
first  gave  him  a  fit  of  the  blues,  and  then  made 
him  quite  ansry  it  should  have  had  snch  a  power, 

—  so  ill  spelTed,  witttcn,  and  expressed  an  epis- 
tle. 

He  tore  it  up,  angry  with  himself  and  her, 
stamped  about  the  room,  and  made  a  wholesome 
resolution  to  be  carefhl  of  country-town  innocence 
forthefuturo. 

.  After  this  ebullition,  his  spirits  returned,  and  he 
soon  became,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  <<  as  jolly  as 
ever.* 

"  By  Jove,  canning  dodge  that  letter  1  "  he 
landed  t6  himseUl  "But  it's  no  go,  my  little 
Mend ;  we  are  not  quite  so  nreen  as  you  fimcy.  If 
I  ever  console  my  seu  about  the  old  trouble,  it  won't 
be  with  you.  Ah  1  what  a  girl  that  other  was ;  such 
a  lot  of  style,  and  go^  and  pluck  I  " 

Alas !  u  Jinny  ^mld  have  seen  the  reception  of 
hor  first  poor  little  heart-utterance,  her  love-letter, 
written  when  love,  on  one  side  at  least,  had  long 
been  over  I 

lu.  —  jiknt's  third  ball. 

u  Ton  did  Dot  know  wbat  joa  were  doing,  did  job  r  ** 

One  day  Dick  Jones  ran  over  to  the  town  to 
visit  some  fHends  who  were  staying  there.  Return- 
ing finom  his  call,  as  he  walked  down  the  High 
Street,  a  timid  voice  arrested  him.  He  turned 
round,  and  saw,  sad  in  the  gleamy,  winter  sunshine, 
a  wan  young  fkce,  with  gr^  yearning  eyes  in  pit- 
eous search  of  his,  a  white,  pincned  mouth,  and  dark 
hair  pushed  candessly  back  under  a  shabby  brown 
hat 

«« By  Jove  t  Fitzpatrick's  Mss  Jinny,"  he  cried, 
shakins  her  cold  hand  heartily.  "  But,  I  say,  you  've 
been  ill,  have  n't  yon  ?  O  poor  girl,  you  look  aw- 
fully seedy  I " 

**  I  am  not  ill,"  said  the  soft  voice,  trying  hard  to 
be  steady.  <<  At  least,  I  shall  be  well  when — when 
he  comes  back, — Captain  Fitzpatrick,  you  know. 
Is  A<?  well?    Where  is  he?" 

«« O,  Fitzpatrick 's  all  ridbt,"  the  good-natured 
officer  answered,  soberly.  "He 's  on  leave,  but  com- 
ing back  for  our  ball,  you  know." 

^'Tour  ball,"  said  Jinny,  hesitating,  and  with 
the  ghost  of  one  of  her  old  punful  buishes  rising 
to  her  cheek.    "I  wanted — wanted  to  ask — if 

—  I  thought  perhaps  —  O  Mr.  Jones  !  "  She 
bn^e  down,  and  pat  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  sob- 
bing. 

"  Go  on,  go  on,"  said  Jones,  distressed  and  sym- 
pathetic.   "  Hang  it,  1 11  do  anything." 

**  I  did  so  want  a  card  for  your  1^11,"  she  mur- 
mured, looking  up  tearfhUy.    "  I  have  a  sovereign 


—  I  could  pay  —  O,  I  would  n't  ask  if  I  was  n't 

—  was  n't  —  wretched  I "    And  she  cried  again. 
Mr.  Jones  did  not  hesitate  a  moment.    ^  Pay  t 

Bosh  I "  he  exclaimed.  "  You  shall  have  tickets, 
certainly,  —  you  and  that  old  fellow,  the  doctor. 
You  should,  n  I  had  to  sell  my  — my  —  grandmoth- 
er. Only  look  hero ;  don't  you  cry  like  that,  you 
make  one  feel  so  horridly  queer.  Now,  I  say,  that's 
worse  I " 

For  Jinn^  had  seized  both  his  hands,  and  was 
trving  *to  kiss  them,  a  ceremony  no  one  had  assur- 
edhr  ever  performed  towards  this  excellent  officer 
before.  He  released  himself,  and  departed,  prom- 
ising to  send  the  dckets;  and  he  was  faithful, 
though  he  could  not  stay  for  the  ball  himself;  he 
wished  he  could,  —  "For  I'm  sure  the  poor  little 
soul  wants  looking  afler,"  he  thought.  "  O  Fitz, 
you  're  a  sad  fellow ;  you  've  done  a  cruel  job  here, 
I'm  afraid  I" 

Whidi  "  Fitz,"  all  unconscious  of  what  was  hang- 
ing over  him,  had  become  very  eheerM,  and  mucn 
on  the  alert  She,  "  that  other  girl,"  was  coming  to 
the  ball,  and,  perhaps,  who  knows,  —  as  he  had 
been  so  constant.  Such  a  pretty  ebl,  —  no  end  of 
style  and  pluck.  Old  Dr.  Irving  had  been  away  a 
long  time,  and  only  came  back  because  he  received 
an  imploring  note  from  Jinny,  begging  his  esc<Rt 
fiir  the  ball, — came,  indeed,  Init  just  in  time  to  caJl 
for  her,  and  take  her  there.  So  he  know  nothing 
of  the  town  gossip,  —  of  how  Jinny  Lake  had  lost 
her  lover,  and  wore  the  willow  openly,  and  how 
that  lover  was  consoling  himself. 

This  ball  was  no  brifiiant  dream,  but  a  tissue  of 
dreary,  cruel  realities;  this  ball  had  no  firm  arm 
for  her  to  lean  on,  no  winning  eye$,  no  fisrvent  lips, 
to  look  and  smile  on  hers,  no  bold,  gay  voice  to 
whisper  patronizing  praise  or  kind  instructions  in 
her  charmed  ear,  no  envious  feminine  elances  nor 
amused  masculine  ones,  to  follow  her.  Not  that  she 
had  cared  about  those  Utter,  save  as  coidirmation 
of  the  happy  truth,  that  seemed  truth  then,  at  least. 
She  went  down  the  room  on  her  old  Mend's  uncer- 
tain arm,  trying  to  smile  and  talk  to  him,  but  look- 
ing wildly  round  and  starting  at  every  passing 
voice  or  step.  She  had  read  something  about  a 
gambler's  last  throw,  and  she  thoudlit  to  herself 
Uiis  was  hers.  If  she  won  it,  O,  what  might  not 
be  I  —  if  she  lost  it,  well,  everything  would  be  over. 
She  must  jgo  away  somewhere  into  the  dark,  and 
die ;  he  might  be  sorry  then,  just  a  little,  and  be- 
lieve she  loved  him, — nim  only. 

Her  last  throw,  —  miserable  little  gambler  I  she 
was  preparing  for  it,  as  with  flaming  cheeks,  the 
eager,  liquid  glitter  in  her  round  eyes,  restless  ges- 
tures, and  wild  little  laughs  and  exclamations,  she 
stood  by  Dr.  Irving's  sine.  A  fossil  plesiosaurus 
and  a  living  butter^  could  scarcely  have  presented 
a  greater  contrast ;  the  life  in  him  neany  burned 
out,  the  life  in  the  other  leaping,  throbbing,  racing, 
in  a  passion  of  fear  and  love,  at  a  fever  heat. 

Alas  I  she  did  not  look  her  best,  —  she  had  not 
thought  of  trying  to  look  her  best;  her  dress  was 
doway  and  unbecoming,  her  rapid  movements  and 
flushed,  anxious  face  did  not  become  her  either. 

"  Where 's  your  young  officer?  "  asked  D**.  Irv- 
ing presently.  "Before,  he  was  here  to  meet 
you.'* 

"  O,  he  is  coming,  coming,^  said  Jinny,  ^thful 
in  her  fUth.    "  He  is  so  kind." 

Nevertheless,  she  waited  long  and  vainlv.  But, 
towiuds  the  middle  of  the  evening,  a  slight,  ouiek 
figure,  the  profile  of  a  big  mustacne  and  a  glossy 
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cropped  head,  caught  her  eje.  Her  heart  came  up 
in  her  throat,  and  strangled  the  cry  that  rose  there ; 
the  floor  dipped,  and  the  ceiling  came  down,  she 
thought  But  she  made  a  viment,  unconscious 
effort,  and,  recovering  herself  stared  with  fixed  en- 
treaty at  her  false  lover.  Poor  Jinny  t  she  fright- 
ened his  weaker  nature  by  the  very  intensity  of 
feeling  that  might  have  moved  a  stronger,  as  she 
stood  with  her  neck  a  little  stretched  towards  him, 
her  quiverinff  hands  half  open,  as  though  waiting 
to  clasp  hisjW  large  eyes  aflame,  as  if  each  had  a 
separate  life,  whose  only  object  was  his  love,  her 
lips  starting  with  the  quick  leaps  of  her  heart 

He  glanced  at  her,  then  averted  his  eyes,  inclined 
his  head  cai:«le8sly,  and  disappeared  among  the 
crowd. 

A  choked  ^  O  Captain  Fitzpatrick  1 "  pursued 
him,  but  it  was  too  faint  and  sobbing  for  him  to 
hear. 

<*  My  dear,  hadn't  you  better  go  home  ?  "  siud 
Dr.  Irving,  with  a  heavy,  pitying  kK>k,  pressing  her 
haikl  aUttle. 

^'I  don't  want  to,"  she  answered,  abstractedly, 
straining  her  eyes  after  the  lithe  figure  gliding 
through  the  throng* 

''  xou  see,  you  don't  know  any  one  —  and  — 
had  n't  you  better?" 

'*No,.no,"  cried  Jinny,  impatiently,  and  in  a 
voioe  c^  despair ;  ^  leave  me  alone !  " 

So  he  ceased  his  entreaties,  seeing  too  plainly 
that  ituB  firail  vessel  of  hope  would  soon  shatter 
itself  against  the  rodcs  of  inevitableness,  and  be  at 
rest 

And  Jinay  thondit  that  was  not  h^  last  throw, 
after  aU« —  she haoone  more  left.  One  more :  to 
get  near  him  without  his  perceiving  it,  and  speak 
to  him  before  he  could  turn  away.  She  would 
wait  and  be  very  patient,  but  she  would  speak  that 
night ;  for  —  who  Knew  ?  —  they  might  never  meet 
again, — the  mifht  die,  or  he  go  fiur  away.  She  got 
away  Grom  Dr.  Irving  (he  was  not  hard  to  elude) 
and  wandered  about;  but  Fitzpatrick  seemed  to 
have  disapp^ured.  She  was  beginning  to  feel  sick 
and  hopekss  with  her  weary  search,  when  the  gay 
familiar  toaes  fell  on  her  ear.  She  was  in  a  passage 
leading  to  the  supper-room,  and  his  voice  came 
fix>m  thence :  to  where  that  voice,  calling  her  fond 
names  no  longer,  oouid  yet  §peak,  she  went  blindly, 
ttocoBicious  that  the  ola  doctor  followed  her. 

The  room  was  empty  of  all  but  two  when  she 
stood  in  the  doorway,  and  looked  in,  —  two,  and 
who  were  they  ?  A  jroung  lady,  fair  and  pretty, 
and  coquettisn,  beautifully  dressed  in  pale  blue 
satin  aaa  blush  roses,  with  pearls  round  ner  white 
throat  and  in  her  ears,  and  dazzling  golden  hair 
di^ficed  high,  widi  showers  of  ringlets  nilling  from 
it, — a  young  lady  in  whose  face  wretched,  awkward, 
foolish  Jinny  saw  not  only  beauty,  but  wit,  and 
eamestoeas,  and  love^  who  was  souling  a  soil  com- 
placent smile,  and  glancing  up  with  a  look  half 
impertinent,  half  fond  at  h^  companion,  who  was 
evidently  her  lover. 

Her  companioQ — her  lover?  No,  Jinnv's, — 
Jinny's  by  a  thonsand  tender  words,  tender  glances, 
tender  thoughts,  by  those  two  passionate  kisses  in 
ih»  dim  sweetness  of  the  July  oawn,  by  all  he  had 
taught  her  which  she  could  never  unlearn,  by  the 
life  which 'had  no  being  save  in  his  love  now. 

And  her  captain,  t^ider  and  true,  was  leaning 
lovingly  over  this  new  girl,  saying  soft  things  in 
her  ear,  with  a  look  of  such  utter  satisfaction,  joy, 
and  rest,  as  he  had  never  worn  yet ;   and  now 


taking  a  slender,  lovely  hand,  and  kissing  it  wor- 
shippin^ly,  and  now — it  could  not  be  I — holding 
her  in  ms  arms  to  his  heart 

Jinny  felt  very  tired;  she  thought  she  could  hear 
her  own  heart  moaning  inly,  because  it  was  so  lone* 
ly  and  so  cold;  her  hapless  eyes  seemed  strained 
wide  open  by  cruel  fingers ;  her  lips  got  white,  her 
knees  wavemi,  her  chest  and  her  tnroat  burned  like 
Gre.  But  she  could  not  look  nor  move  awav,  till, 
suddenly,  Fitzpatrick's  eyes  met  hers.  Fresh  from 
his  recent  triumph,  beanung  and  tender,  yet  so  £b^ 
miliar,  she  coula  not  endure  to  see  it  She  threw 
up  her  arms  with  a  stifled  cry  of  agony,  and  stag- 
gered towards  him.  Then  sne  thought  something 
within  her  snapped  and  crashed ;  a  strange  senae 
of  quietness,  a  numbness  of  death  chilled  me  fiery 
pain,  her  strained  eyelids'  relaxed,  and  she  turned 
away,  and  came  back  waveringly  to  Dr.  Irving. 
She  did  not  care  to  look  any  longer,  nor  to  hear 
what  those  two  sud.  She  knew  it  was  all  over 
with  her ;  she  did  not  care  for  anything,  since  God 
let  such  cruel  things  as  this  be,  except  to  be  ouiet 
and  away  from  all  the  people ;  to  go  oack,  ana  lie 
down  in  the  dark. 

**  I  am  40  cold.  The  light  hurts  my  eyes,"  die 
said;  and  he,  in  silence,  gave  her  his  arm,  and  took 
her  home.  He  was  very  sorry ;  but  what  could  he 
do?  Perhaps,  afler  all,  the  worst  was  over,  since 
she  -was  so  quiet.  She  could  not  come  to  much 
harm  now. 

She  hade  him  "  Grood-ni^t,**  and  went  up  to  her* 
room  very  quietly ;  undressed  in  a  dazed,  mechani- 
cal way,  and  lay  down.  Even  then  she  did  not 
cr^',  or  moan,  or  toss  about  She  lay  open-eyed, 
without  stirring  a  finger,  staring  into  the  darkness. 
So  the  maid  found  her  when,  as  the  mominz  sun- 
light streamed  into  the  room,  she  came  in  mil  of 
questions  about  the  ball,  which  Jinny  did  not  hear 
nor  answer  at  all,  except  when  the  woman  men- 
tioned Fitzpatrick's  name.  Then  she  stirred,  and 
made  a  little  sounid  of  tired  impatience,  and  turned 
away  from  the  li^it 

She  could  not  be  persuaded  to  eat,  nor  get  up, 
zu)r  even  sit  up  in  bed.  She  shook  her  head  when 
a  book  wajs  offered  her ;  she  heeded  the  servant's 
indignation  no  more  than  the  wind  whistling  out- 
side; her  aunt's  message  made  no  difference  to 
her. 

At  lasty  Wilklns,  the  maid,  got  fri^tened,  and 
sent  for  Dr.  Irving.  He  came,  felt  the  poor  child's 
pulse,  looked  at  her  tongue,  asked'  whetner  she  had 
"  any  pain  anywhere,"  —  to  which  she  ^ook  her 
heao,  —  and  then  stood  drearily  staring  at  her. 
"  She 's  low,"  he  sidd.  "  Wants  tonics  and  cheer- 
ing; but  there's  nothing  to  lie  in  bed  for.  Will 
you  get  up.  Miss  Jinny  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head  again,  widi  a  lodk  of  aversion. 

"  Why  not  —  eh  ?  Nothing  ails  you,  you  foolish 
little  girl ;  does  it  ?  " 

Then  Jinny  looked  up  with  a  dim,  scomftil  smile, 
and  spoke  at  last :  *^  I  think  my  heart  is  broken," 
said  sne.    "  And,  please,  I  want  noddng," 

Irving  shrugged  his  shoidders,  and  went  out. 
There  was  noSng  to  be  done ;  Jinny  could  not 
well  be  dragged  out  of  bed,  or  have  food  forced 
down  her  throat  Some  soup  and  wine  were,  how- 
ever, given  her  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but  with 
no  rousing  effect.  She  did  not  speak,  nor  cr}-,  nor 
rive  trouble;  nothing  seemed  to  pain  her  except 
the  sunshine,  from  y/fmeh  she  turned  wearily  away. 
Her  aunt  had  been  bedridden  for  years,  and  bc^ 
sides,' could  not  realize  Jinny's  strange  state. 
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So  Jhmy  lay  miTisited  one  day,  — two,  three,  five, 
aeven,  ten  days.  Then  the  doctor  came  again 
looked  very  serious ;  and  stayed  a  long  while,  trying* 
to  rouFe  her.  He  talked  of  the  ball,  of  Fitzpatrick, 
—  praised,  blamed,  reviled  him ;  but  even  that  once 
dear  and  powerful  name  was  powerless  now ;  her 
lips  never  quivered,  her  fixed  eyes  never  moved. 

He  had  her  lifted  out  of  bed,  and  supported  (she 
was  too  weak  to  stand)  to  the  window.  She  only 
shuddered  a  little,  and  seemed  Impatient  to  be  dis- 
turbed. And  Irving  said,  if  she  showed  no  signs  of 
mending,  another  doctor  must  be  called  in. 

In  a  week  she  had  not  mended,  she  was  worse ; 
and  the  physician  summoned  to  her  gave  the  as- 
toundincr  news  that  she  never  would  mend,  —  news 
which  chilled  awfully  those  who  had  done  their 
duty  by  her  with  indmerence  and  almost  with  con- 
tempt. 

•  "Miss  Jinny "  would  never  get  well,  to  tease 
and  trouble  with  her  many  wants,  her  awkward 
performance  of  the  little  tasks  that  fell  to  her  share, 
her  long,  foolish  dreamings,  any  more.  She  was 
bevond  all  that, — beyond  the  long  watch  and  the 
vain  waiting;  forever  beyond  improvement  and 
deterioration  alike. 

Wilkins,  the  maid,  when  she  had  cried  over  the 
sad  truth,  sobbed  out  a  confession  that  she  did  not 
think  the  poor  child  "  fit  to  go."  Of  late,  Wilkins 
said  —  O,  all  last  year — she  had  seemed  to  give 
over  saying  her  {prayers  and  reading  her  Bible ;  she 
'had  not  seamed  to  listen  or  care  when  she,  WiUdns, 
read  it  to  her.  The  two  doctors  had  not  much  to 
do  with  this,  but  they  were  sorry  and  disturbed. 
They  did  not  guess  what  little  messenger,  soulless 
and  dumb,  was  doing  God's  work  with  poor  Jinny's 
wandering  soul. 

As  she  lay  there,  dimly  wandering  through  the 
past  year,  one  bitter  thooght,  momently  more  in- 
tense, grew  in  her  mind,  wat  no  one  could  ever 
lo^'e  her, — not  her  aunt,  not  Wilkins,  not  her  dear 
captain,  not  even  He  who  took  up  and  comforted 
the  forsaken ;  that  therefore  she  was  lost  forever ; 
while  with  tlida  strangely  mingled  the  remembrance 
of  her  lover's  last  kiw.  "  No  one  cares  for  me  !  '* 
she  moaned.  A  low,  soft  cry  answered  her,  some- 
thing tender  and  warm  tondned  her  cheek.  That 
cry,  that  tonch,  went  to  her  very  soul,  though  it 
was  only  the  cat,  whoec  kitten  had  died,  and  who 
was  mourning  it  in  her  way.  "  O  Kitty,  Kitty  1 " 
she  cried,  **  do  pou  love  me,  after  all  ?  "  '  And  then 
the  tears  oame  forth,  and  nm  down  her  cheeks,  and 
she  wept  for  many  hours. 

Wilkins  need  not  have  troubled  herself  about  her 
state  of  mind ;  the  cat  was  the  best  missionary  to 
poor  Jinny,  who  had  been  a  little  heathen  in  all 
save  the  forms  of  religion  till  now ;  and  then  she 
was  \%TY  near  death,  and  so  saw  things  with  won- 
derful oluamess  and  truth,  though  she  nad  no  words 
to  speak  of  them. 

Her  one  great  fault  had  brought  a  far  greater 
anguish,  ana  was  brinmng  fast  upon  her  the  peace 
the  world  could  not  (Bve.  She  was  very  scury  for 
all  she  had  done  wron^,  and  prayed  humbly  for 
pardon  for  her  idol  wor»nip,  —  prayed  that  no  pun- 
ishment might  come  on  the  idol's  head  for  her  own 
sill  v  weakness.  Finally,  almost  at  the  last,  when  she 
had  kissed  the  cat's  head,  and  had  said,  "  Fussy,  I 
hope  you  will  have  another  little  one  to  cooifbrt 
you,"  and  it  had  been  taken  out  of  the  room,  she 
asked  whether  she  might  send  a  message  to  Captain 
Fitzpatrick.  "  Tell  hmi  I  was  n't  angr\',  and  I  don't 
mina  now.    And  give  him  my  dear  love ;  tell  him. 


if  he  will  come,  I  shotdd  like  to  give  it  him  my- 
self. You  know,"  she  said  to  the  old  doctor,  taking 
his  hand  with  a  weak  smile, "  I  'm  not  like  Kitty,  — 
no  other  can  comfort  me  for  him," 

And  Dr.  Irving,  seeing  her  calmness,  and  with  a 
certain  stem  wish  that  Fitzpatrick  should  behold  his 
own  work,  went  and  did  her  bidding. 

It  was  a  startling  thing  to  be  snatched  suddenly 
from  the  sunny-scented  boudoir,  where  his  lady- 
love sat  singing  bright  little  French  songs  to  him  ; 
to  stand  beside  the  death-bed  of  another,  loving 
and  true,  whom  he  had  done  to  death  through  her 
too  tender  trust,  —  stand  in  the  still,  darkened  room, 
with  no  sound  save  her  last  labored  breathings, 
alone  with  his  victim.  Though,  as  he  followed  me 
doctor  through  the  familiar  gate,  this  thought  trou- 
bled him,  the  remembrance  of  Jinnj-'s  blind  adora- 
tion rendered  it  less  terrible.  She  would  either 
adore  him  still,  he  believed,  or  else  reproach  and 
rave  at  him  in  a  way  that  should  do  much  to  jus- 
tify his  desertion.  let  his  light  step  was  sober,  as 
it  paused  at  her  door,  his  bright  eyes  wavering 
ana  troubled,  for  Fitzpatrick's  li^art  and  conscience 
were  not  dead. 

"  Jinny,"  said  Irving,  "  will  you  see  him  now  ?  " 
"  Is  he  come  ?  "  said  Jinny.  "  O  please." 
Fitzpatrick  entered  gently,  prepared  to  comfort, 
soothe,  feign  his  old  love,  if  need  be ;  for  she  might 
die  happier  if  so  deceived.  But  the  instant  his  gaze 
fell  upon  the  bed,  his  hopes,  his  visions  of  keeping 
still  toe  old  snperior  position  vanished.  Jinny  was 
grown  a  woman,  was  his  first  thought,  and  almost 
beautiful,  —  could  not  love  him  hun^Jy  now,  as  she 
used  to  do,  nor  trouble  him  with  over-praise.  She 
was  white,  and  thin,  and  plainly  dying ;  her  mouth 
was  drawn,  and  wore  a  sweet  stmle  of  conquered 
pain ;  her  big  eyes  looked  bigger  than  ever,  and 
had  a  steady,  peaceful  ^ning,  an  almost  divine  ra- 
diance that  brightened  all  her  foce.  Hie  very  f^nt 
movements  of  her  hands  had  a  strange  significance 
and  dignit}',  —  Jinny  would  never  more  he  rude  or 
shy,  —  a^ward,  nlly,  hoydenish,  little  foolish 
Jinny  would  never  more  believe  and  be  betrayed, 
trust  and  be  forsaken,  cry,  or  trouble,  or  wait  and 
weary,  again.  That  was  all  over.  It  was  Fitzpat- 
rick now  who  had  no  words,  who  was  awed,  almost 
frightened,  who  needed  her  sweet  welcoming  ges- 
ture before  he  could  venture  to  i^proach.  Once 
his  slave,  —  a  queen  was  more  approachable ;  once 
his  toy,  —  now  almost  an  angel  or  Grod ;  once  pray- 
ing pardon  so  piteously  for  small  errors  or  none,  — 
note,  why,  her  very  love,  if  love  it  was  that  made 
her  summon  him,  seemed  only  the  fiiroff  pity  and 
pardon  of  a  glorified  saint.  He  hesitatea,  a  dark 
red  flush  covered  his  face,  his  eyes  fell  as  he  came 
near  her,  he  dared  not  even  ask  if  she  forgave,  but 
broke  down  and  sobbed  at  the  first  word. 

"  O,  don't  cry  like  that,"  sud  Jinny,  stroking  his 
hand  with  both  hers  very  tenderly.  "  Never  mind ; 
you  are  sorry;  vou  did  not  know  what  you  were 
doing,  did  you,  clear  ?  It  was  my  fault ;  I  wrote  I 
oouldn't  live  without  you,  and  I  am  dying,  you 
see.    But  indeed,  I  don't  care.    I  am  quite,  quite 

"  O,  by  Jove  I  "  cried  Fitzpatrick,  the  tears  run- 
ning down  his  cheeks  now.  <* Sorry?  I  should 
think  so  1  You  make  me  feel  what  a  scoundrel 
I've  been.  I'd  sooner  you  shot  me  than  be  so 
sweet,  and,  and  talk  in  this  way." 

<<But  I  must,"  Jinny  murmured  in  her  weak 
voice.  "I  couldn't  be  cross  the  last,  liw»t  time." 
Then  she  pointed  to  a  chair  by  the  bedside  ;  and 
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Fitzpatrick  sat  down  silently,  bumbled,  repentant, 
self-bating,  as  be  bad  never  in  tbe  coarse  of  bis 
easy  life  been  before. 

Jinny  spoke  again  presently,  witb  a  little  sieb : 
"  You  are  going  to  be  married,  are  n't  you,  to  uat 
youi^  lady  in  pink  and  blue  ?  " 

''  Yes,  I  belieye  so,"  answered  Fitzpatrick,  bang- 
ing bis  head ;  be  bad  almost  added,  in  tbe  deptb  of 
bis  remorse, ''  not  unless  you  like  it." 

"  Ab  1 "  said  Jinny,  dgbing  again,  "  I  bope  you 
will  be  bappy;  but,  my  dear  captain,  you  won't 
make  any  one  else  tbink  you  love  tbem,  and  tben 
leave  tbem,  will  you  ?  " 

"  Never  again,"  answered  Fitzpatrick,  under  bis 
breatb ;  "  I  rfiall  never  forget  tbis,  nor  you** 

Poor  Jinny,  she  was  past  blusbing;  but  sbe 
smiled  a  little,  and  ber  dim  eyes  brigbtened  in  tbe 
old  fond,  foolisb  way  at  bis  words. 

Tben  sbe  sank  into  silence,  and  lay  quiet,  hold- 
ing bis  band,  and  looking  dreamily  at  tbe  fading 
sunset  red  beyond  tbe  window, — an  early  sunset, 
like  ber  own.  Fitzpatrick  rebelled  agunst  it ;  be 
could  not  bear  to  see  ber  lying  tbere  witb  a  weak 
smile  of  patient  fondness  flickering  across  ber  lips, 
or  a  sharp  gasp  and  quiver  of  pain  shaking  ber  slight 
frame. 

"  Jinny,"  be  asked,  hopelessly,  "  won't  yon  get 
well  ?    What 's  tbe  matter  witb  you  ?  " 

She  did  not  tell  him,  as  sbe  told  tbe  doctor,  that 
ber  heart  was  broken,  nor  that  it  was  so,  as  she 
told  herself  by  bis  desertion ;  she  was  meek  and 
childishly  tender  now,  as  she  had  always  been. 

**No,  dear,"  she  said,  fidntly;  "I'm  going  to 
die." 

"  O  tHnny,"  he  muttered,  in  a  wild  way,  "  if  you 
could  live,  I'd  be  different  to  you,  I  swear  I 
would*" 

"  No ;  you  love  some  one  else,  my  dear  captain, 
and  you  must  be  good  to  her,  I  know  —  I  Jmow 
I  wasn't  fit  to  be  your  wife.  But  everything  is 
right  now." 

It  was  getting  very  dark,  and  a  strange  trembling 
awe  crept  over  gay  Captain  Fitzpatrick's  soul  as  he 
sat  alone  with  bis  innocent  victim,  her  frail  fingers 
clinging  round  bis  band,  ber  fiuling  breath  on  bis 
bowed  face. 

She  was  gmng  to  die,  and  for  bis  sake.  Her 
hand  was  getting  very  cold  in  his  this  minute,  but 
she  murmured  sometmng  faintly. 

He  bent  his  bead  to  bear  tbe  question,  — 

"  Is  n't  there  a  new  moon  ?  " 

«  Yes." 

^' You  ought  to  wish,  ought  n't  you  ?  I  remember 
I  did;  but  (Jurist's  will  is  better  than  our  wish, 
is  n't  it  ?    Dear,  I  feel  so  weak,  so — so  —  " 

« 1 11  call  the  doctor.    O  Jinny  I " 

"  No,  don't  call  any  one ;   I  only  want  you. 

an't  go ;  I  'm  not  afraid*    Only  say  *  Our  Father ' 


Don'1 
to  me. 


r 


He  tried,  but  the  first  word  choked  him  utterly, 
and  Jinny  began  to  whisper  it  herself.  Sbe  soon 
ceased,  and  lay  quite  still  for  a  while.  Then,  sud- 
denly, she  sat  up,  and  groped  in  the  dark. 
"  Where  are  you  ?  "  she  nanted.  "  I  'm  afraid." 
"I'm  here,  quite  close,^  cried  Fitzpatrick,  in 
terror.  But  die  was  thinking  of  him  no  longer,  and 
be  quailed.  In  the  dark,  he  bes^d  ber  nestle  into 
the  pilloiT)  murmuring  something  that  sounded 
like,  "  So»  so  tired — all  alone  —  so  glad  to  rest," 
and  heave  a  Ions,  satisfied  sigh.  l9e  thou^t  ^e 
was  dead,  and  feU  a  strangely  bitter  pang  that  she 
had  not  said  ^  Good-by." 


But  little  Jinny  was  faithful  in  death  as  in  life. 
Her  weak  band  felt  over  his  f\ice,  and  tried  tender^ 
ly  to  wipe  away  bis  tears.  .  Her  voice,  which  now 
he  strained  his  ear  to  catch,  thou^  once  be  had 
listened  to  it  so  heedlessly,  murmured  in  a  fond, 
pitying  siffb,  " Don't  mind;  don't  cry,  love.  Please 
God,  conuort  and  bless  my  —  " 

And  before  Fitzpatrick  could  credit  and  undei^ 
stand  that  this  prayer  was  for  him.  Jinny  herself 
was  comforted,  and  lying  in  arms  that  could  nevfr 
grow  cdd  or  false,  or  let  her  p),  as  his  had  done. 

He  kissed  her  quiet  hand  timidly  befbre  be  went 
away,  and  could  hardly  believe  it  would  never 
stroke  bis  cheek,  or  try  to  detain  him  as  it  used  to 
do,  any  more. 

He  felt  unwontedly  heavy  and  sober  as  be  lefi 
the  mournful  house,  as  though  he  had  left  tbere  a 
bit  of  the  world's  brightness. 

Soon,  there  was  a  little  white  cross  in  tbe  church- 
yard under  tbe  old  willows,  —  tbe  willow*  no  one 
could  taunt  her  wi^  wearing  now,  —  and  a  simple 
inscription  :  — 

JiNNT.    Aged  16  years  and  10  uHmths. 

**  He  akaU  gattier  the  Iambi  with  Hit  arm,  and  bear  them  in 
HisboMNn.'* 

Old  Dr.  Irving,  standing  lon£  after  by  that  litUe 
ffrave,  mutter^  to  himself  sadly,  "  Whom  the  eods 
love  die  young  "  ;  f<Hr  though  the  first  year  there 
was  a  bunch  of  lilies  and  snowdrops  upon  it,  tbe 
second  it  was  forgotten. 


MR.  LELAND'S  WIT  AND  HUMOR 
Only  a  few  months  ago  the  poetical  wcnks  of 
Mr.  Leland,  an  American  genius,  were  added  to 
our  literature,  and  abeady  they  have  achieved  wide 
popularity  and  great  renown.  The  Breitmann  Bal- 
laas  have  been  sold  by  thousands,  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands, in  our  own  country  and  in  tlie  land  of  their 
birth.  In  America  they  are  a  rage  ;  in  England 
publishers  are  quarrelling  fi)r  the  honor  and  profit 
of  printing  them.  They  are  read  wherever  the 
name  of  Mudie  has  penetrated ;  they  are  quoted 
more  often  than  the  wcnks  of  any  other  poet  living ; 
and  severe  critics,  even  our  contemporary,  the  Spec- 
tator, have  laboriously  explained  and  extolled  tbem. 
And  even  till  to-day  we  have  been  unable  to  discover 
in  these  verses  any  merit  whatever.  Tbe  subtle 
humor,  the  lively  wit,  the  graphic  description,  for 
which  they  have  been  praised  so  heartily, — again 
and  agabi  we  fieaicbea  Mr.  Leland's  worics  for  a 
si^  (n  any  one  of  ^ese  Qualities,  and  fi>und  it  not : 
what  we  aid  find  was  noming  more  excellent  or  en- 
dearing than  the  fim  of  British  music  balls.  Now 
it  is  an  uncomfortable  thing,  of  course,  to  be  quite 
at  discord  with  tbe  opinion  of  the  time ;  and  there- 
fore we  are  rather  pleased  witb  the  idea  that  we 
have  just  discoverea  why  tbe  Breitmann  Poems 
have  seemed  to  us  hitherto  downright  rublnsh.  It 
is  because  they  are  written  in  the  jargon  of  a  €rer- 
man  clown  who  has  half  learned  Engli^  Why 
this  wretched  lingo  should  be  chosen  by  the  poet  as 
the  vehicle  of  his  wit,  his  humor,  his  satire,  is  still  a 
puzzle.  Clearly,  there  is  no  humor  in  printing  p's 
for  b's,  v's  for  fs;  no  very  remarkame  efibrt  of 
genius  in  calling  a  piano  a  biano,  or  a  party  a  bar- 
ty.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  Mr.  Leland  to  suppose 
be  thinks  it  witty  to  say  ''  anoder  "  instead  of^  an- 
other," —  an  insult  to  his  critical  admirers  to  im- 
agine that  they  take  that  for  humor  whidi,  willy 
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nillyi  is  acquired  by  every  hind  and  tinker  who  half 
learns  a  language  not  his  own.  No;  the  broken 
Engliflh  mnst  be  accented  as  a  mere  eccentricity, 
harmlese  perhaps,  ana  not  more  to  be  regarded 
than  a  omilar  disposition  of  genius  to  be  boorish 
and  to  go  dirty.  JBot  then  tms  eccentricity  has, 
for  all  we  know,  utterly  blinded  us  to  the  real  mer- 
its of  the  auUior ;  and  if  this  be  its  result  in  our 
own  case,  maybe  other  readers  of  the  Brettmann 
Ballads  have  been  misled  in  like  manner.  Then 
why  not  print  an  edition  of  these  poems  in  good 
English?  Why  not  strip  them  of  a  style  that  pla- 
ces them  on  a  tovel  with  the  Ballad  of  Jim  Crow 
(which  is  written  in  another  American  dialect), 
and  thus  make  their  merits  clear  which  now  ue  so 
obeenre  ?  The  change  must  be  very  easy,  —  it  is 
only. the  alteration  m  a  few  conionanti.  Let  us 
ourselves  make  the  attempt.  For  this  purnose  it  is 
only  fidr  to  take  the  writer's  best  poem ;  tne  woriL 
upon  which  its  writer's  reputation  mainly  rests ;  his 
first  woric ;  the  ballad  which  in  a  nn^  day  ^ve 
him  all  the  applause  in  America  which  has  smce 
been  echoed  on  these  shores.  Here  and  there, 
where  the  rh3rme  reauires  it,  we  must  retun  the  au- 
thor^s  Germanisms,  out  these  cases  are  not  so  fire- 
c^uent  as  to  injure  a  really  intelligible  and  plain  ver- 
sion of  that  celebrated  poem :  — 

HAMS  BBEETllANN'BtPABTT. 

Mmsm  Breltnwnn  g»Te  a  pvtj  j 

They  had  pUiio>pl«7isf . 
I  ieU  In  kiT«  wtth  ao  Amerkan  girt, 

Hm*  naoM  was  MatOda  Jane. 
8he  bad  hair  at  brofm  as  a  *«  |»rttieV' * 

Her  qret  were  beaTtnljr  blue, 
Aod  when  the/  looked  faito  mine 

Ibef  fplit  Bij  heart  In  tinK 

Ham  Brettraaan  gare  a  p^rtjt 

I  went  there,  yoa  ni  be  bound ; 
I  waltsed  with  Matilda  Jane, 

And  went  eplnnlng  round  and  roond. 
Ihe  prettiest  daaieel  In  the  hoiioe. 

She  weighed  aboot  two  hundred  poand. 
And  ereiy  time  she  gare  a  Jump 

She  made  the  windows  I 


Hans  Breitaaann  gave  a  party, 

I  feeU  yoo  It  eost  hlra  dear  *, 
Thejr  rolled  to  laore  than  seven  kegs 

Of  ftrst>rate  lager-beer. 
And  whenever  they  knocked  the  splggot  in, 

The  Dotehmen  gave  a  cheer, 
I  think  that  so  fine  a  party 

Xevcr  came  to  a  head  this  year. 

Hans' Breitaana  gave  a  party, 

There  all  was  ^  seose  and  broose  " }  t 
When  the  sopper  oame  to  the  oompaigr 

DM  make  themselves  to  boose  ; 
They  ate  the  bread  and  geosjbroostt 

Sansages  and  roast  meats  fine. 
And  washed  the  supper  down 

With  iMir  barrels  or  Meekar  wine. 


I  gave  a  party, 

We  all  got  drank  as  pigs  } 
I  pot  my  month  to  a  barrel  of  beer 

And  emptied  It  op  with  a  swigs ; 
And  thso  I  kissed  Matilda  Jane, 

And  she  strook  me  on  the  kop,  § 
And  the  company  Iboght  with  tablfkgt 

Tin  the  coostable  made  OS  stop. 

Hans  Brdtmaaa  gave  a  party,  — 

Where  is  that  pai^  now  r 
Where  is  ths  lovely  goMen  okmd 

That  floats  on  the  ■Mmntato's  brew  f 
Where  is  ths  heavenly  thtotog  star  ~ 

The  star  of  the  spirit's  light  J 
All  gone  awsy  with  the  lager-beer 

Away  to  Uie  ewIgkeH.  | 


•  Meantag"  a  cracknel,  or  bon.** 
t  Amerisan.Qermanlbr*«  riot  and  bostle.'* 
I  Which  sigoides  (aod  what  a  world  of  hnmorhtrks  1 
torn  the  breast  of  a  goosei 
^l^uioyfor**bsad.*> 


We  flatter  ourselves  that  this  little  bit  of  trans- 
lation is  sucoescfhL  The  real  qualities  of  the  poem 
are  apparent  as  soon  as  we  cease  to  read  it  in  a  way 
which  means  infirmi^  when  it  is  natural  and  buf- 
foonery when  it  is  affected.  But  even  in  this  ver- 
sion we  miss  some  of  the  finer  qualities  of  the  wit 
and  humeri^  There  is  unquestionably  much 
force  in  the  line 

**  We  all  got  dnink  as  pigs.** 

It  is  concise.  It  has  the  merit  of  bringing  before 
the  reader's  mind,  at  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen,  a 
distinct  and  agreeable  picture;  nor  can  we  with- 
hold ^e  commendation  implied  in  the  word 
**  graphic^"  to  works  which  abound  in  similar 
b^uities.  But  something,  we  know  not  what,  — 
lack  of  delicacy  perhaps,  —  forbids  its  claim  to 
humor ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  more  can  be  said  for 
what  is  otherwise  a  striking  passage  in  the  same 
stanza — 

^  The  company  fooght  with  table-legs 
Till  the  constable  made  os  st(q>.** 

But  whatever  mis^vings  may  remain  in  oar  minds 
as  to  the  scope  of  Mr.  Leland's  genius,  we  have  the 
satisfiKtion  (n  having  made  his  merits  clear  for  the 
first  time.  Of  course  we  do  not  say  that  if  a//  the 
Breitmann  Ballads  were  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment  they  would  reveal  a  similar  number  of 
beauties.  It  must  be  remariced  that  we  have  chosen 
the  best  and  most  popular  of  them. 

DOWN  AMONG  DEAD  GODS. 

No  undertaking  within  the  amMtion  of  a  respect- 
able man  is  more  easy  of  acconiolishment  in  these 
days  than  the  Nile  vovage.  Every  step  of  this 
joumev  can  be  accurately  measured  before  leaving 
Pall  Mall,  time  fixed,  and  expense  calculated  to  the 
piastre.  With  Murray  in  portmanteau,  and  circur 
lar  notes  in  his  breast-pocket,  the  traveller  takes 
the  Southampton  or  Dover  train ;  in  due  time  and 
course  of  things  lands  at  Alexandria,  readies  Cairo, 
embarks  in  his  dabeehy  sails  up  the  river,  sails  down, 
and  comes  home  asain.  The  gravest  adventure  he 
has  met  was  a ''  spdl  *'  firom  donkey-back  at  Luxor, 
a  Khamsin  wind  at  Fhiloe,  or  a  row  with  his  guides 
in  the  great  pyramid.  Such  is  Nile  travel  as  most 
men  would  give  their  true  experience  of  it,  whether 
princes  or  bagmen.  And  I  would  not  in  the  least 
strive  to  undervalue  the  charm  of  the  voyage  even 
thup  carried  out ;  for  I  have  seen  —  lai^  if  you 
will — a  saucy  Uttle  terrier,  wanderine  through 
that  still  forest  of  painted  columns  whi<£  is  called 
the  great  Hall  of  ICamak,  struck  dumb  with  awe, 
and  I  have  watched  a  firivolous  mind  change  and 
strensihen  dav  by  dav,  looking  ni>  at  the  swarthy 
sky  (?  Egypt  blazins  m>m  the  xenith  to  the  yellow 
mountaii^line.  Far  oe  it,  then,  from  me  to  dispar- 
age the  Nile  voyage,  but  if  you  undertake  it  thus, 
raider,  and  perform  all  the  usual  foats,  do  not,  in 
the  name  of  all  the  gods  at  once,  boast  of  having 
"  done  "  Eg3rpt  on  your  return. 

For  those  Nile  travellers  who  write  books,  and 
tell  stories  of  their  experience  generally,  do  but  skim 
the  surftce  of  the  land's  interest  The  cream  it  is 
they  ei\|oy,  I  will  admit,  but  there  are  sights  in 
Egypt  more  impressive  than  even  temples  and 
colossi,  stirring  aeeper  emotions  than  curiosity  or 
admiration.  Tour  dragoman^  remember,  will  9I10W 
naught  that  is  not*  in  liis  list,  nor  risk  one  inch  of 
his  Itay  person  out  of  the  common  track.  He  made 
a  boigain  on  the  customary  terms,  and  he  will  per- 
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form  his  part  in  the  customary  manner ;  no  work  of 
supererogation,  if  you  please,  for  Sellm  or  Achmet, 
or  whatever  be  his  ruffianly  name.  In  dread  of  such 
demands,  he  will  carefiilly  keep  from  your  ears  the 
merest  whisper  that  might  tempt  towards  the  per- 
ilous desert,  where  lurk  Bedouins,  and  sand-storms, 
and  horrors  of  thirst  Your  red  book  from  Albe- 
marle Street,  too,  though  all-admirable  of  course, 
and  a  glory  to  our  land,  will  not  encoiu^ige  vou  be- 
yond me  beaten  route.  Whether  the  authorities 
who  compiled  that  work,  fearing  for  their  fatum 
peace,  —  dreading  the  pallid  ghosts  of  travellers 
hereafter  to  perish  on  the  blewc  sands,  —  avoided 
mention  of  the  less  known  and  more  dangerous  ex- 
cin*8ions  which  may  be  made ;  or  whether»the  book 
was  written  without  personal  acquaintance  with 
those  spots  of  which  I  speak,  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  say.  But  most  singly  those  who  blindly  follow 
Murray,  though  they  may  gather  wondrous  knowl- 
edge ttom  its  careful  study,  will  miss  very  much  of 
interest,  and,  with  fair  luck,  yet  more  of  adventure. 

The  Egyptians  were  unwilling  always  to  reduce, 
their  narrow  limits  of  cultivatable  land,  and  there- 
fore preferred  to  build  their  temples,  to  excavate 
their  tombs,  and  to  erect  their  gtatues,  in  the  desert. 
Among  savage  and  desolate  places  therefore,  will 
the  most  curious  remains  be  found ;  he  who  desires 
to  make  discoveries  must  explore  the  very  spots 
which  his  dragoman^  and  all  omer  persons  conscious 
of  moral  responsibility,  would  earnestly  advise  him 
to  avoid.  Do  not,  however,  hastily  (include  that  I 
am  about  to  startle  a  blase  world  with  some  such  tale 
of  marvels  as  that  with  which  Bruce  provoked  our 
great-grandfathers  to  scorn.  I  chanced  to  explore 
seversu  comers  of  the  desert,  which  arc  not  genei^ 
ally  included  in  the  narrow  plan  of  a  dragonian.  In 
my  diarv  I  find  mention  of  the  "  portico  of  Shinoun," 
which  few  Nile  travellers  look  upon ;  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Dinam  and  Kortj,  whereof  the  mere  names 
are  unknown,  I  find,  to  ordinary  tourists.  And 
among  other  such  little-worn  dnriosities  of  the  land 
which  I  visited,  are  the  crocodile  pits  of  Maittnleh, 
my  experience  of  which  I  propose  to  set  before  you. 

Some  while  ago,  in  the  days  before  Fortune  held 
any  hostages  of  mine,  —  in  the  days  when  I  was  free 
to  wander  over  every  sea  and  continent,  —  in  the 
days  that  I  look  back  on  now  with  a  half  feeling  of 
envy,  and  a  half  of  wonder  at  myself,  —  we  lay  off 
Maufalooh  in  a  dreary,  burning  calm,  my  brother 
Arthur  and  myself  alone  in  a  dmeHh  with  our  drago- 
man and  his  ruffianly  crew.  The  calm  had  already 
lasted  three  days.  Of  sucking  oranges,  of  shooting 
pigeon  matches,  of  smoking  hasheesh,  —  which  had 
no  other  effect  upon  us  than  to  make  us  ill !  —  we 
were  both  tired  to  death,  and,  lounging  in  our  tiny 
cabin,  we  even  longed  for  the  approach  of  that 
Khamsin  wind  which  had  for  days  been  threatening 
on  the  west  horizon.  *^  Hassan  I "  then  said  my 
brother  to  the  draaoman,  "  if  you  don't  find  us  some- 
thing to  do,  we'll  break  into  the  Pasha's  hareem 
over  yonder,  and  kiss  his  be.'Jt  wifo." 

"  lie !  he  I  he !  "  laughed  Hassan. 

"  We  '11  teach  your  little  son  on  deck  to  sing  Doc- 
tor Watts's  hj-mns ! " 

**  IIo  1  ho !  no  I  **  he  laughed  uncomfortably. 

"  We  *11  overhaul  your  accounts,  by  Jove  I " 

*'  Ha !  ha  I "  muttered  the  dragoman  thoughtfully ; 
then,  after  a  pause  of  anxious  consideration,  *'  Sir," 
he  said, "  the  caves  of  Maabdeh  are  only  a  few  miles 
away  from  this  in  tho  desert.  You  might  ride  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  them." 

Maabdeh  seemed,  t^omihow,  a  familiar  word  to  me, 


but  long  I  puzzled  in  vain  over  its  sound.  At  len^tli, 
memory  responded  to  my  call.  When  a  very  little 
boy  in  the  schoolroom,  it  was  the  pleasure,  or  the 
duty,  —  anyhow,  it  was  the  custom, — of  the  dearest 
of  governesses  to  read  aloud  works  of  travel  in  the 
hour  between  tea  and  bedtime.  In  a  book,  wfaidi. 
I  am  afraid,  is  now  held  to  be  old-fashioned,  but 
which  was  a  wondrous  favorite  with  us  children, — 
a  book  wherein  the  most  exciting  narrative  is  judi- 
ciously delayed  from  time  to  time,  that  Harry's  frir- 
olous  comments  maybe  fittingly  rebuked,  and  Julia's 
strict  orthodoxy  properly  manifested,  —  in  one  of 
those  well-meaaing  works  which  utterly  perplex  an 
intelligent  child,  and  leave  him  in  Cimmerian  doobt 
as  to  the  operations  of  Providence,  while  steldne 
honestly  to  explain  its  mysteries, — in  this  book,! 
say,  was  recounted  the  disastrous  experiences  of  a 
certain  Mr.  Leigh,  M.  P.,  and  two  finends,  in  the«5 
very  pits  of  Maabdeh  fiftv  years  aga  llie  woik 
was  called  "  Evenings  at  dome,"  or  "  Winter  Even- 
ings," —  I  am  not  very  sure  of  the  title  now.  But  I 
remember  verj-  well  that  we  children  never  felt 
more  utterly  abroad  than  when  listenimr  to  the  re^ 
cital  of  Uiis  adventure  in  the  crocodile  pitsofMaiSh 
deh.  There  a  conversation  between  Julia,  Harry, 
and  their  mamma,  —  or  some  such  persons,  —  at  the 
end  thereof,  the  boldness  and  reach  of  which  struck 
my  childish  sense  with  nothing  less  than  awe. 

*"  *  Suppose,'  f^ay^  Harrj',  *  something  had  been 
done,  at  a  critical  moment,  which  was  not  even 
thought  of.' 

"  *  Then,'  declares  mamma,  emphatically,  *  some- 
thing would  have  happened  which  was  not  in  the 
leai«t  to  the  point.' 

"*Yes,'  Julia  supports,  *and  they  ought* — to 
have  acted  in  accordance  with  young  Tady-like  phi^ 
osophy,  in  short. 

"  *  And  in  that  case,'  mamma  calmly  puts  in, 
*  Providence,  my  dears ! ' " 

This  boldness  of  forecasting,  this  reduction  of  ril 
things  and  chances  to  a  preconceived  formula,  did 
utteny  bewilder  me  at  six  years  old,  as  the  dogmas 
of  modem  science  disturb  mv  mental  rest  at  pres- 
ent. But  it  was  a  dear  old  book  for  all  that,  this 
"  Winter  Evenings " ;  the  stories  were  well  and  sim- 
ply told,  and  the  moral  lessons,  necessarjs  I  suppose, 
though  perhaps  somewhat  illogical,  and  somewhat 
ridiculous  in  themselves,  were  not  put  forward  op- 
pressively. As  I  have  said,  the  study  of  it  familiar- 
ized me  in  early  life  with  the  name  of  Maabdeh, 
and  the  tragic  legend  which  hung  about  the  spot ; 
and  therefore,  when  the  dragottmn  incautiously  let 
slip  that  these  caverns  lay  within  a  ride  of  our  an- 
chora;je,  I  determined  at  once  to  explore  them,  Mr. 
Leigh's  terrible  experience  notwithstanding. 

To  enter  the  caverns,  however,  was  by  no  means 
in  Hassan's  mind,  when  he  proposed  a  nde  in  their 
direction,  and  our  goofl  dragoman^  after  the  fai<hion 
of  his  class,  did  all  that  lay  within  him  to  dissuade 
u-j.  But  I  must  do  a  reasonably  honest  man  the 
ju!*tice  to  admit,  that  when  he  found  us  resolute, 
not  to  be  s waved  by  fear**  or  expostulations,  he  did 
his  duty  welf.  The  first  point,  of  course,  was  to 
procure  guides,  for  Hasfian  himself  had  not  made 
the  journey.  This  object  was  accomplished  with 
some  difficulty,  and  two  bovs  from  Amabdi  were 
bribed  to  meet  us  at  dawn  with  their  donkeys. 

l^e  moon  had  already  set,  and  the  dim  Egyp- 
tian twilight  wrapped  the  «ene,  as,  at  the  appoint- 
ed hour,  we  pulled  noiselessly  across  the  river,  antl 
landed  on  the  sand.  The  air  felt  dense^  and  evf»n 
at  that  time  sultrj- ;  for  the  Khamsin  was  at  hand 
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even  now  dimming  the  horizon.  In  front  of  us 
loomed  the  hillfl  of  granite^  ground  smooth  by 
whiriing  sand  and  furious  wind;  behind,  the  swift 
Nile  ffurj^ling  in  its  narrowing  bed.  Our  guides 
were  late,  and  we  were  compelled  to  wait  their 
pleasure.  Slowly  the  sky  grew  dari^er,  as  the  re- 
sected moonlight  died  from  the  horizon ;  the  glim- 
mering mountains  vanished ;  even  the  white  sand  at 
oaf  f^  grew  indistinct.  Then  the  wild  geese  began 
their  m<miing  clamcnr,  trumpeting  as  they  sallied  from 
their  holes.  A  snowy  ibis  rusued  past  us,  ghostly 
in  the  darkness.  Tl^  '<  zic-zac  "  roused  his  mate 
with  grating  cry,  and  a  desert  fox,  or  iackal,  slipped 
noiselessly  through  our  midst,  on  his  homeward 
way  from  water.  It  was  iust  at  sunrise  the  boys 
a{^peared,  and  glad  indeea  we  were  to  see  them ; 
for,  to  stimulate  our  natural  impatience,  a  species 
of  the  sand  thistle  had  nenetrated  our  shoes  and 
trousers,  so  that  we  could  scarcely  move  without 
dire  laceration. 

The  route,  when  at  length  we  got  in  motion,  lay 
through  vast  fields  of  com,  such  as  usually  bordei^ 
the  Mle  in  Lower  Egypt  It  was  in  the  month  of 
April,  very  late  fpr  such  travel,  and  the  earth  was 
already  green.  Breaking  the  level  here  and  there, 
stood  a  tall  patch  of  hemp  or  sugar-cane,  the  latter 
small  and  stunted  in  comparison  with  those  great 
stems  which  are  a  boast  of  the  farther  East,  but 
bright  in  color,  and  sraceM  in  the  droop  of  their 
grass-like  leaves,  llien,  as  the  sun  leapt  up  above 
the  moimtains  with  that  eager  triumph  character- 
istic of  his  rising  in  this  Is^d,  we  skirted  the  mud 
hots  of  a  village,  passing  unnoticed  through  their 
glimmering  plimtations  of  date-palm.  And  then 
•wd  emerg^  again  into  the  broad  cornfields,  warm 
in  the  white  light  of  morning.  Hoopooe  fluttered 
frtMn  bush  to  bush  as  we  i4)pN)ached,  and  lighting, 
waggishly  shook  their  tawny  crests  at  us.  Ulitter- 
ing  swallows,  green  as  ema*alds,  the  tayr  allahs  — 
hcSy  birds  of  A12A}  superstition,  circled  swifUy  over 
our  heads.  Pigeons  —  in  such  flocks  they  seemed 
like  clouds  descending  —  passed  us  by  on  their 
way  to  water,  making  a  rustle  in  mid-air  as  of  fcnr- 
est  leaves  in  a  summer  wind.  Gradually  the  moun- 
tains reguned  their  dusty,  yellow  tone  \  the  shad- 
ows purpled,  the  strange  sharp  outlines  of  the  rocks 
stooa  out  line  by  line  in  marvellous  distinctness. 
Without  encountering  any  man,  we  trotted  across 
Uie  fertile  land,  unti^  after  two  hours'  journeying, 
the  foot  of  those  granite  clifls  was  reached. 

Afler  following  their  edge  for  a  few  hundred 
yards,  the  guides  led  us  into  a  broad,  sandy  gorge, 
which  seemed  —  so  smooth  and  clean  it  was  —  to 
have  been  a  carriage-road  for  the  ancient  kin^s.  No 
words  can  give  the  untravelled  reader  an  idea  of 
thia  valley  of  desolation.  Not  a  tree,  not  a  blade 
of  grass  nor  mossy  tufl,  concealed  the  yellow,  wind- 
worn  stone.  No 'stain  appeared  upon  it,  no  little 
heap  of  rotting  leaves  filled  any  comer.  Every 
crack  and  cranny  was  swept  dean.  The  blue  shad- 
ows ffeU  keen  and  cutting  upon  the  sand,  as  though 
shaped  of  material  hard  as  the  rock  forecast.  Over- 
lieadt  the  hanging  crags  burnt  and  glittered  and 
dazsled  against  the  sky,  reflecting  tl^  ai^ry  sim- 
ravs  back  and  forth  across  the  valley.  A  sickly 
yellow  glare  beat  up  through  our  closed  eyelids, 
shot  wiui  flashes  of  brilliant  color;  our  mouths 
smarted  and  bled  with  heat  and  burning  of  the 
sand,  which  rose  in  clouds  from  beneath  our  feet. 

Deeper  and  deeper  we  penetrated  the  blinding 
hills,  now  trayersing  a  table-land  radiant  with  heat 
as  a  furnace  scarce  extinguished,  now  clambering 


up  a  gorge,  from  the  top  of  which  the  green  Nile 
valley  could  be  seen,  and  the  opposite  norizon  of 
mountains.  Not  a  sound  had  we  heard  for  hours, 
except  the  shuffling  step  of  our  donkeys,  and  an  oc- 
casional mutter  fi^m  tiie  Arab  bovs,  who  tramped 
with  muffled  heads  beside  us.  So  brilliant  was  the 
light,  so  complete  the  stillness,  so  monotonous  the 
tints  around,  that  our  procession  seemed  shadowy 
and  ghost-like  as  it  moved.  This  efiect  is  always 
to  be  observed  in  Eg^t,  more  or  less,  but  I  was 
never  so  struck  and  impressed  by  it  as  on  this 
occasion.  There  was  no  rounding  of  objects,  ow- 
ing to  the  keen  abruptness  of  the  shadows.  A  liv- 
ing man  seemed  to  m  but  a  painted  image  of  him- 
seu^  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper. 

At  length  we  reached  the  top  of  a  ridge,  where 
the  sand  was  thickly  mingled  with  a  glittering  dust, 
which  made  it  sparkle  quite  prismatically.  In  a 
few  moments  more  emerged  into  a  basin  surrounded 
by  sharp  rocks.  In  the  centre  thereof  speared  an 
oblong  hole.    Our  destination  was  reached. 

Dismounting  and  tying  up  our  donkeys,  we  ex- 
amined the  entrance,  which  was  a  mere  horizontal 
cutting  in  the  rock,  like  the  mouth  of  a  well.  It 
was  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  and  from  above 
we  could  discern  a  low,  black  opening,  which  led  ' 
to  the  interior  caverns.      One  of  the  Arabs  ex- 

nsed  his  willingness  to  enter ;  the  other  prudent- 
^  iesired  to  remain  above.  Thus,  then,  we  ar- 
ranged the  party :  an  Arab  first,  then  Arthur,  then 
Ha^an,  ana  lastly  myself.  Without  accident  we 
let  ourselves  drop  down  the  hole,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom made  a  toilet  suitable  for  subterranean  travel. 
Then,  one  by  one,  we  slipped  under  a  massive 
block  of  stone,  which  seems  each  moment  about  to 
fall  and  shut  out  inquisitive  travellers  forever, — 
perhaps  also  to  shut  a  few  of  them  in. 

'*  And  now,"  said  Arthur,  sitting  leisurely  down 
in  the  twilit  passage,  "  what  are  we  going  to  find 
here  ?  Is  it  a  treasure  hidden  by  the  late  Captain 
Eidd,  or  is  it  coal,  or  is  it  —  is  it  *  ile '  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Hassan,  grinning,  "  it 's  a  sort  of 
'ile,'8ip." 

"  What  ?  Why,  I  smell  it  ah-eady  I  Petroleum 
'  lie '  it  is  I    Of  the  finest  description  1 " 

"No,  sir,  not  petroleum  *ile,' — crocod-ilel" 
And  the  th-agoman  leaned  against  the  rock  to 
lau^ 

We  then  lighted  wax  candles,  brought  for  the 
purpose,  and,  stooping  down,  advanced  some  eight 
or  ten  feet  into  the  cavern,  at  which  distance  from 
tiM  mouth  a  sudden  lowering  of  the  roof  thrust  us 
down  on  hands  and  knees.  Still  the  height  of  the 
passage  diminished,  and,  at  about  for^  yards  from 
the  entrance,  we  were  compelled  to  lie  down  full 
length,  and  pull  ourselves  along  by  hands  and  el- 
bows. Just  at  the  moment  when  I  b^;an  to  feel 
somewhat  alarmed,  the  roof  hcighteneo,  and  we 
emerged  into  a  chamber  hung  wiUi  fine  stalactites. 
Its  ceiling  was  lofty,  but  its  &eadth  scareely  more 
than  thirty  feet ;  the  flooring  consisted  of  fine  sand. 

Entering  a  passage  on  the  fiirther  side,  we  pro- 
gressed for  some  yards  in  a  comfortable  attitude. 
Then  again  we  were  forced  to  our  knees,  and,  some 
time  afterwards,  to  the  snake-like  manner  of  inarch. 
Every  yard  the  heat  ^w  more  stifling,  and  that 
sickly  smell  of  bats,  which  every  Nile  traveller  must 
recaU  so  well,  mingled  in  foul  union  with  the  odor 
of  confined  air,  %d3.  the  bituminous  cxhidations  of 
the  mummies  within.  How  far  this  passage  may 
have  extended,  or  hqpr  long  we  were  thus  coffined 
in  a  hole  not  two  feet  square,  I  cannot  guess ;  quite 
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long  enoii^h  to  make  every  one  of  us  repent  of  hia 
temerity.  This  part  of  tne  cavern  may  have  been 
three  himdred  yards  long,  or  only  a  hundred,  I  can- 
not say ;  certainly  not  more  than  the  larger  esti- 
mate, nor  less  than  the  smaller.  The  fact  is,  that 
a  bachelor  of  intelligence  and  virtue  is  not  so  ire- 
uently  in  the  habit  of  <*  pla3dng  at  serpents  **  that 
ie  can  calculate  his  probable  speed  in  an  enforced 
imitation  of  the  reptile's  movements.  Hie  atmos- 
phere, as  we  penetrated  deeper,  became  something 
nonible  beyond  description.  I  have  had  experi- 
ence of  heat  in  both  tropics,  and  both  hemispheres ; 
I  have  sweltered  in  the  desert,  and  croised  me  Bed 
Sea  in  the  month  of  May,  but  never  did  I  suffer 
such  fearful  oppression  as  in  those  foul  caverns. 

At  length  we  azain  emerged  from  the  narrow 
passage,  and  thou^  still  unable  to  stand  upright, 
could  at  least  stretch  arms  and  legs,  cramped  bv 
an  hour,  bv  a  day,  by  ten  minutes,  of  such  travel. 
The  chamber  in  wmch  we  found  ourselves  was  a 
long,  low  cavern,  blocked  almost  to  its  roof  with 
vast  masses  of  stone.  Climbing  cautiously  from 
rock  to  rock, — for  the  interstices  seemed  bottom- 
less, or  at  least  were  black  enough  to  justify  that 
fear,  —  ve  were  encountered  by  a  real  cloud  of  bats, 
which  darted  straight  at  us,  beat  our  faces  with 
their  wings,  and  clawed  themselves  tight  into  our 
hair  and  whiskers.  Never,  I  conceive,  were  men 
frightened  more  utterly  than  we,  when  Uiis  rustling 
tornado  enveloped  us;  Arthur  dashed  his  arms 
about  like  a  polypus  in  a  squall,  and  no  doubt  ef- 
fected great  execution  among  the  foe. 

Has^  sat  steadfastly  down  upon  a  stone  and 
shouted,  —  shouted  to  all  his  gods  lor  aid.  I  pulled 
my  hair  out  by  the  roots,  heedless  c^  sharp  little 
teeth  which  vigorously  'opposed  the  sacrifice.  But 
our  foes  vanuhed  as  suddenly  as  they  had  ap- 
peared; like  a  leathery  whirlwind  they  hurtled 
through  the  caverns,  startling  our  Arab  at  the  en- 
trance to  such  a  degree,  that  he  recalled  a  prayer; 
— which  was  a  gr^  feat  and  a  glorious  for  the 
Fellah  bats  upon  the  Nile. 

Aider  this  interruption  we  resumed  our  progress, 
and  clambered  over  the  rocks.  -  On  the  opposite 
side  was  a  doorway,  squared  by  human  hands.  It 
was  raised  some  feet  above  the  level  of  the  cham- 
ber, and,  as  we  judged  from  certain  holes  in  the 
lintel,  had  once  l)een  fitted  with  a  door.  This  was 
the  first  signs  of  handiwork  we  had  found. 

After  passing  through  this  opening  the  peculiar 
mummy  smell  became  much  stronger,  and  me  heat, 
if  possible,  increased.  We  advanced  a  few  yards 
in  a  crouching  posture,  then  betook  ourselves  to 
hands  and  knees,  and  finally  to  the  snake-like  mo- 
tion again.  Our  nerves  were  by  this  time  so  excit- 
ed, tJiat  the  distance  seemed  endless.  If  bats  could 
exist  in  that  atmosphere,  and  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  outer  air,  why  not  other  creatures  ?  —  why 
not  snakes  ?  In  no  part  of  the  subterranean  pas- 
sage could  one  of  us  have  got  before  the  other ;  and 
supposing  I,  the  last,  had  been  suddenly  seized 
with  sickness,  and  unable  to  move,  the  others  in 
front  must  have — must  have  —  why,  in  sooth  I 
dare  not  guess  at  this  distance  of  time  what  would 
have  become  of  them  I  And  these  thoughts  were 
in  the  mind  of  each  of  us;  more  especially,  I  think, 
in  mine,  because  the  others'  fate  l^us  depended  on 
me.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  extraordi- 
nary danger  in  exploring  these  pits,  but  most  cer- 
tainly there  is  most  feaxrol  risk,  if  the  distinction 
be  understood.  There  was  db  probability  of  meet- 
ing a  snake,  but,  had  one  appeared,  the  foremost 


man  of  us  at  least  was  doomed,  must  have  fallen  a 
victim  without  the  chance  of  a  straggle,  must  have 
been  utterly  helpless  and  unresisting.  SimHarlj, 
it  was  not  probable  that  I,  being  strong  and  rear- 
sonably  healthy,  should  be  taken  with  a  fit ;  bnt  if 
such  an  event  had  happened,  the  others  might  have 
perished  one  by  one,  unable  alike  to  remove  zny 
body  or  to  pass  over  it. 

After  a  while,  however,  we  found  ourselves  able 
to  get  upon  hands  and  knees,  and,  in  a  few  momezUs 
more,  I  made  a  discovery.  Feeling  something  clam- 
my and  soft  beneath  my  hand,  I  sprang  backwarda, 
with  such  haste  as  nearly  to  smash  my  skull  against 
the  roof,  and  thrust  the  candle  forward  to  recon- 
noitre. Then  I  saw  that  the  floor  over  which  we 
crept  was  of  kneaded  human  limbs,  and  the  sab- 
stance  upon  which  my  hand  had  rested  was  the  long 
auburn  hair  of  a  woman.  By  my  knee  lay  the  tin  j 
leg  of  a  child,  torn  off  at  the  thigh.  Heads  and 
limbs  —  some  still  partly  wrapp^  in  the  cere- 
cloth—  literally  composea  diat  awful  pavement, 
*mingled  with  strips  of  mummy  cloth,  fragments  of 
sarcophagi,  tansies,  whole  scalps  of  woman's  hair. 
Here,  the  gilded  £ace  of  some  priest  or  noble  shone 
out  firom  the  dusky  mas6  under  the  li^  of  our  can- 
dles; there,  propped  against  the  wall,  stood  the 
naked  body  of  a  woman,  with  the  chest  hideously 
smashed  in.  Such  a  fearful  scene  of  sacrile^  and 
violence  was  it,  that  even  Hassan,  little  used  to 
reverence  dead  infidels,  indignantly  disclaimed,  in 
the  name  of  his  countrymen,  any  snare  in  ite  per- 
petration. *<It's  Enclish  travellers,  sir,  who  did 
It  I  "he  said.  A.ndll)elieve  he  spoke  the  truth. 
Yet  can  it  be  true  ?  I  am  tellii^  no  fictitious  sto- 
ry, nor  exercising  my  fancy  in  the  description  of  a  • 
scene  revolting  to  the  heart.  Some  one,  Mussul- 
man or  Christian,  has  treated  these  poor  heathen 
corpses  at  Maabdeh  in  a  manner  shameful,  not  to 
his  creed  alone  and  to  his  nation,  but  to  manhood's 
self.  The  very  savages  of  Labuan,  it  is  said,  spare 
the  children's  Dodies  when  they  seek  materials  for 
their  ghastly  and  mysterious  orgies;  but  neither 
age,  nor  womanhood,  nor  the  hofiness  of  infimcy, 
have  those  ghouls  reverenced  who  held  their  sab- 
bath at  Maabddb.  I  am  no  fanatic,  for  sentiment 
and  rough  living  have  destroyed  in  me  much  of  thai 
superstition  which  enwraps  the  dead.  Had  there 
been  a  purpose  to  be  served  in  thus  hideously  di9- 
memberins  these  poor  bodies,  I  would  not  nee^ess- 
ly  have  raised  the  voice  of  indignation ;  but  there  is 
none,  and  never  can  have  been  I  Grood  futh,  are  we 
still  so  craelly  orthodox  in  England,  that  the  bodies 
of  men,  holier  it  may  be  than  ourselves,  shall  not 
be  respected  because  their  souls  are  dogmatized  to 
hell  ?  I  ask  who  did  this  thing  ?  Surdy  the  man 
who  had  the  hideous  courage  to  hack  off  women's 
limbs,  to  toss  them  to  and  fro,  to  tear  out  their  hair, 
and  beat  in  their  breasts,  canndt  lack  that  fiu*  in- 
ferior boldness  which  would  own  the  act  when 
challenged.  Let  him  step  forth  and  explain  his 
reasons.  It  was  not  a  task,  a  penance,  wnich  one 
would  wantonly  perform;  a  sense  of  duty  could 
alone  strengthen  the  bravest  to  go  through  with  it. 
Doubtless  ue  gentleman  had  a  motive,  and  a  high 
one.  Let  us  hear,  and,  if  possible,  respect  it,  though 
it  may  fail  to  convince  us ;  or,  if  this  plea  be  not 
made  out,  in  Heaven's  name,  for  the  credit  of  oar 
country,  its  manhood,  and  that  creed  of  which  it 
makes  profession,  let  us  declare,  aloud  and  boldly, 
thffb  a  madman,  ay,  a  l^canthropist,  esci^)ed  from 
custody,  and  wrought  tms  deed  m  the  wildest  fiiir 
of  dementia.    Let  us  declare  that,  and  take  oath 
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iqK>n  it  if  necessAiy,  rathto  than  admit  that  one  of 
OS  was  capable  of  so  dastardly,  so  damnable  a  sac- 
ril^  on  the  dead  I 

From  this  scene  of  horrors,  we  proceeded  with- 
out further  interruption  to  the  tombs  of  the  sacred 
crocodiles.  It  was  a  curious  sight  enough,  when  at 
length  we  reached  the  end.  fte  animals  lie  upon 
the  cavern-floor,  head  to  tail,  tail  to  head,  as  closely 
as  they  could  be  packed,  one  above  another,  with 
palm  leaves  strewn  between  each  layer.  How  far  the 
range  of  tomibs  extends  into  the  mountain  none  can 
■ay ;  two  chambers  only  are  now  open  for  exami- 
nadon.  It  did  not  appear  to  me  that  the  caverns 
wei^  in  any  sense  hmnan  handiwork ;  but  it  seema 
most  probable  that  the  traveller  now  enters  by  the 
back  wajf.  It  is  obviously  impossible  that  the  croco- 
diles oould  have  been  brought  to  their  burial-place 
by  ^e  wa^  we  came,  becuise  they  are,  many  df 
toem,  so  gijeantic,  that  no  exertion  can  force  back 
their  shoulders  through  the  passage  that  we  dis- 
covered. It  seems  like^,  then,  that  another  entrance 
exists,  or  once  existed,  of  more  convenient  charac- 
ter, and  that  the  approach  which  is  now  the  only 
one  known  was  either  unformed  or  unused  at  the 
date  when  the  sacred  animals  were  gradually  stored 
here.  The  manner  of  their  arrangement  is  simple 
enough.  Bow  was  piled  on  row,  until  the  whole 
grotto^was  full  from  floor  to  roo^  after  which  the 
sextons  retired  to  the  next  chamber,  and  stored  that 
also  with  dead  deities  in  a  similar  manner. 

Tlius  we  were  not  able  to  make  even  a  guess  at 
the  length  or  extent  of  the  sepulchre,  nor  can  any 
one  ever  do  so  until  the  caverns  are  cleared.  One 
of  the  most  noticeable  fkcts  connected  with  these 
interments  is  the  abundance  of  small  crocodiles, 
some  but  just  hatched,  many  yet  in  the  esg,  which, 
rolled  in  a  strip  of  mummy  cloth,  and  tiedtogether 
in  bundles  of  twenty,  fill  the  interstices.  They  are 
literally  in  thousands.  From  a  very  rough  and 
imperfect  calculation,  we  estimated  that  five  hun- 
dred of  these  baby-gods  were  packed  around  each 
full-ffrown  reptile;  and,  in  the  two  chambers  to 
whidi  one  may  gain  access  by  crawling  through  the 
mummies,  I  should  judge  there  could  not  he  less 
than  half  a  million  of  t&m ;  periuips  —  for  the  end 
of  the  second  grotto  is  not  to  to  seen  —  there  may  be 
ten  times  that  number.  As  I  have  already  ob- 
served, no  means  whatever  exist  for  obtainim^  an 
idea  how  far  these  caverns  stretch,  each  filled  up, 
like  a  barrel  of  heirinffs,  to  the  top.  What  amazing 
mortality,  then,  must  Uiat  have  belen  among  Uie  esgs 
and  youns  which  could  supply  so  vast  a  quantity 
of  mummies  I  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suspect  that 
the  old  Egyptians,  who  paid  such  fearfhl  reverence 
to  their  scaly  deities  when  toothed  and  tailed, 
clawed  and  armored,  never  lost  the  pious  opportu- 
nity of  prematurely  restoriiur  their  younser  mem- 
bers to  Olympus?  Here  u  an  Egyptum  joke! 
Pas  posnbU^  you  say.  On  the  contrary,  I  know  no 
race  more  addicted  to  broad  fbn  than  this. 

A  wonderful  discovery,  ^  is  it  not  ?  ^  but  no  new 
idea  to  the  observant  wanderer  on  the  I^e.  The 
world,  in  its  happy  days  of  ignorance,  was  apt  to 
think  the  Egyptian  character  not  witty  itseUf  but 
that  it  nnidmngly  lent  itself  even  as  a  source  of 
wit  to  others;  a  view  which  the  fearsome  books 
of  its  interpreters  have  fully  corroborated.  But 
there  are  various  kinds  of  national  humor.  Hiere 
is  the  French,  the  perfect  type,  which  breaks  a 
bone  or  pats  a  cheek;  the  English,  which  masUy 
runs  on  fitnn  coarse  words  into  coarser  actions; 
the  American,  which  grasps  all  creation  as  its 


armory,  and  draws  supplies  freely  from  the  antedi- 
luvian world.  These  are  divers  types,  and  the 
Egyptian  diff*er8  again.  It  was  a  strong,  lasting, 
venerable  sort  of  wit,  and  found  its  fitting  vehicle 
in  bricks  and  stone.  You  do  not  suppose,  you  can- 
not suppose,  my  dear  sir,  that  the  architect  of  the 
Pyramids,  and  the  sculptor  of  the  Sph3rnx,  did  not 
know  they  were  perpetrating  a  jest  mat  would  out- 
live the  ages :  a  gem  of  practical  humor  to  survive 
alike  the  comic  history  of  Berosus  and  the  double 
acrostic  of  Belgravia  ?  Why  else  did  the '  one 
select  those  particular  measurements  which  have 
overwhelmed  Mr.  Fiozzi  Smith  ?  or  suddenly 
change  his  angle  of  elevation,  and  thus  dumb- 
founder  a  trans- Atlantic  namesake  of  that  pro- 
fessor ?  What  means  the  Sphynx's  granite  mouth, 
wliich,  in  the  still  moonlight  of  the  desert,  bears 
down  upon  the  world  with  such  dire  and  weirdly 
humor,  as  the  shadows  steal  alon^  those  mountain- 
ous features?  Talk  to  me  of^  beauty — pooh  I 
Tliere  is  that  throughout  the  length  of  Egypt  which 
is  more  serviceable  to  man,  —  there  is  fun  I  Study 
the  portraits  of  Cleopatra  and  Cesarion  upon  the 
fkne  of  Dendera ! 

I  have  seen  dull  souls  stand  aghast  before  these 
effigies,  unable  to  believe  their  senses,  but  not  dar- 
ing to  conceive  tiie  secret.  Do  you  not  see  ?  Hie 
Egyptian  artist  thus  averaged  the  outraee  to  his 
country's  decency;  thus,  in  two  delightfiil  sculp- 
tures, did  he  mock  the  license  of  the  Greek,  and 
the  brute  force  of  mighty  Csosar.  Are  they  not 
supremely  droll  also,  those  sculptures  in  the  twi- 
light of  Esn^'s  temple  ?  I  have  lauded  to  tears 
in  admiration  of  them.  The  very  gods  themselves 
were  not  secure  fix)m  the  untamable  verve  of  these 
f\mny  fellows.  The  Puitheon  of  Egypt  was  the 
earliest  of  pantomimes,  and  the  most  original. 
Whence  do  you  think  that  second-rate  man  drew 
his  ideas  who  first  designed  the  burlesaue  masks  of 
Drury  Lane  ?  Surely  firom  Esn^ ;  ana  how  hr  he 
fiills  beneath  the  model  1  It  was  a  notion  brilliant 
enough  to  set  a  bird's  head,  an  elephant's,  or  a 
crocodile's,  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  man ;  but  the 
genius  of  Egypt* was  not  content  with  such  low 
comedy.  Observe  the  postures  of  his  godst  re- 
mark the  action  of  their  hands  1  examine  at  your 
ease  the  objects  whid^  they  hold  so  gingerly,  and 
consider  for  an  instant  the  domestic  fbrniture  on 
whidi  they  sit  t  Have  we  notjoking  of  the  high- 
est class  in  every  fi*acment  of  i^yptian  sculpture  ? 
There  are  the  meroglypha  also,  so  funny  that  even 
Herodotus  could  see  their  humor ;  the  papyiif  Joe 
lifillers  in  manuscript  Consider  this  new  inters 
pretation  of  EgyptiMi  mysteries  at  your  leisure,  and 
you  will  find  much  comfort  for  tiie  soul  therein. 
And  when  you  think  you  have  got  the  theory  com- 
plete, set  it  down  in  octavo,  and  dedicate  it  to  the 
late  Mr.  Simonides.  After  which,  send  your  work 
to  the  Athenssum  for  review,  publicly  forgive  your 
enemies,  and  make  your  wilL 

To  return  to  the  crocodiles.  After  examining 
all  of  the  cavern  yet  accessible,  and  securing  a  few 
specimens  of  its  contents,  we  hastened  firom  the 
spot,  for  a  more  gfaaatiy  spectacle  was  never  seen 
than  Uiese  grottoes,  tiius  lit  up  by  our  candles.  Hie 
mingling  of  human  limbs  witn  reptile  mummies 
seemed  very  horrible.  Tliere  was  in  one  comer  a 
foot  and  a  leg,  black  and  cramped  ae  iHth  the  death 
;,  which  protruded  finmi  the  mass,  erect,  weird- 
-  Itfiwcinatedme,  — I  approached  and  grasped 
._ie  limb,  widiing  to  cover  it  decently,  —  i  pulled, 
and  all  that  '^«'"  and  ki^aded  heap  of  members 
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seemed  to  seethe  and  work  as  though  rising  to 
direfol  life  i^ain.  I  abandoned  the  attempt  with 
something  of  a  thrill,  and  shortly  after  we  retired, 
dragging  our  trophies  hy  ropes  and  waistbelts. 
Through  the  nairow  and  noisome  passages  we 
crept  agiun  wearily,  our  nerves,  or  mine  at  least, 
not  a  little  unstrung  by  the  heat,  the  foul  ur,  and 
die  mystery  of  the  caverns.  We  rested  for  a  few 
moments  in  the  second  chamber,  and  then  made 
our  way  to  the  firee  outer  air. 

I  will  not  pause  to  tell  how  bright  the  daylight 
seemed,  or  how  welcome  was  even  that  burning  at- 
mosphere, cool  when  compared  with  the  subterra- 
nean furnace.  Neither  wl  I  venture  to  describe 
how  the  sky  gradually  changed  its  tone  to  a  dull 
yellow,  while  the  horizon  assumed  a  tinge  of  fiery 
purple,  as  we  proceeded  homewards ;  nor  drsun  my 
force  of  superlatives  in  telling  of  that  storm  of  sand 
and  living  fire,  which  the  £r9hB  call  a  Kliamsin ; 
the  which  overtook  us  in  the  mountains,  and  pur- 
sued us  all  the  way  to  Cairo.  Nor  do  I  care  to 
dwell  upon  a  very  commonplace  quarrel  with  the 
Sheikh  of  Maiibdeh,  who  for  some  inscrutable  rea- 
son, insisted  upon  hanging  our  donkey  boys  right 
awav ;  but  I  have  often  chuckled  since  remem^r- 
ing  how  he  winced  when  I  put  a  revolver  to  his 
forehead.  These  things  were  not  in  my  design 
when  I  commenced  this  paper. 

I  simply  desired  to  show  that  there  are  interest- 
ing sights  upon  the  Nile  which  visitors  do  not  gen- 
erally see.  Perhaps,  if  my  finends  *8eem  to  care 
about  this  short  narrative  of  one  among  my  unusual 
explorations,  I  may  at  a  ftiture  time  overhaul  my 
Nile  Journal  a^h.  One  remark  it  is  fitting  I 
should  make,  in  case  any  traveller  should  be 
tempted  to  follow  in  my  steps.  There  is  very  little 
danger,  if  reasonable  caution  be  used,  in  visiting 
the  crocodile  caves  of  Maabdeh.  Never  mind  what 
your  dragoman  says ;  the  main  peril  lies  with  the 
party  itself.  Put  your  weakest  man  in  front,  and 
the  stoutest  behind ;  one  might  draw  a  body  out  by 
the  heels,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  ptL^h  a  child 
along  those  passages.  Also,  beware  of  your  lights  1 
One  spark  falling  on  that  mass  oV  dry  tinder,  might 
kindle  such  a  blaze  aa  would  overwhelm  your  party 
in  a  second.  Here  is  the  most  serious  peril :  be- 
ware of  it. 

One  word  as  to  the  pits  themselves.  No  histo- 
rian, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  makes  any  allusion  to 
them ;  their  date  is  entirely  unknown.  It  may  be 
that  the  sacred  crocodiles,  from  earliest  times,  were 
buried  here,  for  the  entire  mountain  is,  perhaps, 
hollow.  That  the  caves  now  open  are  of  nature's 
mining,  I  am  convinced,  but  that  fact  does  not 
prove  that  great  works  may  not  be  found  beyond. 
As  I  have  said,  one  enters  now  by  a  back  way, 
through  the  length  of  which  there  is  no  trace  of 
human  handiwork,  excepting  in  a  doorway  close 
upon  the  mummies*  resting-place.  It  is  possible 
that  antiquities  of  the  highest  interest  might  be 
found,  were  the  true  entrance  discovered,  but  if 
that  event  should  ever  take  place,  it  will,  I  suppose, 
as  in  other  cases,  be  due  to  accident.  Of  Uiose 
human  mummies  now  mingled  with  the  reptileo, 
one  must  conclude  them  to  be  those  of  attendants 
on  the  sacred  crocodiles.  They  seem  to  have  been 
second-class  people,  or  if  their  mouldeiing  fingers 
and  black  arms  were  adorned  with  burial  ornaments, 
sacrile^ous  hands  have  long  since  stripped  them. 
But,  'vSiether  noble  or  slave,  no  person  could  be 
so  logically  aristocratic  nowadays,  as  to  plead  the 


condition  of  these  poor  Egyptians  when'  alive,  in 
excuse  for  the  barbarous  treatment  to  which  their 
corpses  have  been  subjected  after  death. 


COMFORTERS   OF  THE  MODERN  JOB. 

We  are  always  taught  to  believe  that  advenity, 
taken,  as  the  doctors  say,  in  moderation,  is  on  the 
whole  a  useftil  stimulant,  and  valuable  if  merely  as 
a  change ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  any  who  have  ob- 
served the  evils  of  a  long-continued  course  of  pros- 
perity, of  whatever  kind,  to  doubt  tl^e  truth  or  the 
dogma  ;  of  course,  we  limit  its  application,  as  we  do 
that  of  most  doctrines  of  the  kind,  to  our  neigbbers ; 
but  as  Mr.  Brown  thinks  of  Mr.  Jones  that'  a  slight 
check  in  his  career  would  "  do  him  all  the  good  in 
the  world,"  while  the  latter  says  it  would  "  do  Mr. 
Brown  no  harm,"  their  common  friend,  without  ill- 
feeling  towards  either,  may  Mrly  pray  for  a  small 
draught  of  this  moral  quinine  for  both. 

But  he  must  not  stop  here ;  if  he  wish  ^oroo^ly 
to  dischai^e  his  duty  to  his  fellow-creature,  he 
must  complete  the  remedy  for  which  he  has  prayed ; 
he  must  call  upon  Messrs.  Brown  and  Jones,  and 
condole  with  them  on  the  chastisement  with  which 
Providence  has  seen  fit  to  afflict  tliem  ;  for  not 
until  he  and  such  as  he  have  done  this  will  tbe 
beneficial  cup  of  misery  be  filled  to  the  brinft 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  this  charitable 
deed  may  be  performed;  but,  with  that  instiact 
which  seems  to  guide  any  duty  which  becomes  a 
pleasure,  Eliphaz  will  be  pretty  sure  to  choose  the 
tone  best  fitted  to  heighten  uie  efi*ect  which  he 
views  with  such  unselfi^  delight. 

First,  there  is  the  severe  "  serve  you  right "  tone ; 
but  this  must  be  carefully  used,  as  none  but  inferiors 
or  very  meek  people  accept  it  so  gratefully  as  might 
be  expected.  Indeed,  tnough  exceedingly  useftil 
in  its  way,  it  is  a  dangerous  manner  to  adopt,  and 
requires  great  caution  ;  an  ill-advised  selection  of 
the  subject  to  be  operated  upon  has  been  known  to 
result  in  a  decided  snub,  or  even  —  such  is  the 
ingratitude  of  mankind  —  in  an  enforced  and  rapid 
exit  from  the  afilicted  house.  Provided,  however, 
that  it  is  safe  to  make  use  of  this- application  at  all, 
little  skill  is  needed ;  it  consists  simply  of  a  diluted 

his  f 
version  of  the  words  "  brought  on  her  >  self." 


Far  more  subtle  than  this  method  of  consolation 
is  that  of  the  friend  who  "had  always  been  afraid 
of  it  from  the  little  he  saw."  This,  you  see,  in  the 
very  act  of  implying  superior  wisdom,  forms  an 
exceedingly  good  corrective  to  your  own  blind 
want  of  foresight  and  care.  You  were  a  fond 
mother  perhaps,  trying  to  reclaim  by  kindness 
a  vagabond  son,  and  had  fancied  that  the  blow 
which  you  had  succeeded  so  long  in  warding  off 
would  be  at  least  as  unexpected  to  others  as  it 
was  to  you.  But  no;  Eiipnaz  saw  it  long  ago; 
possibly  he  "  always  told  you  so."  You  do  not 
remember  his  doing  anything  of  the  kind ;  in  fact, 
he  always  seemed  to  you  to  agree  that  the  prodigal 
was  going  on  much  lietter.  Suggest  this,  and  you 
only  add  another  drop  to  the  tonic ;  how  could  be 
risk  the  loss  of  a  dear  firiend  by  hinting  at  what  he 
guessed  ?  So  that  you,  by  your  own  selfish  pride, 
only  assisted  the  mischief,  after  all. 

Then  comes  the  friend  who  tells  you  that  it 
"  lAight  have  been  worse,"  as  if  this  self-ivident  ftf^ 
ever  diminished  the  first  agonies  of  a  great  grief 
by  a  single  pang.    This  is  the  man  who  steps  up  to 
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you  when  a  hansom  has  ju^t  knocked  you  down 
and  broken  your  \cz,  and  bids  you  be  ^^  thankfid 
you  weren't  killed.**  He  is  great  at  misfortunes 
which  cannot  in  any  sense  be  said  to  bo  your  own 
fault ;  because  the  arrow  might  have  wounded  you 
somewhere  else,  he  almost  tninks  you  ou^ht  to  be 
thankful  to  the  archer  for  hitting  you  at  all.  This 
is  a  most  invaluable  dose  of  consolation,  for  it  will 
annoy  your  average  mortal  as  much  as  anything, 
to  hear  that  the  woe  which  he  has  been  bewailing 
so  deeply  is  considered  quite  a  commonplace  one, 
after  all,  and  that  the  morbid  satisfaction  which 
he  had  hitherto  derived  fipom  pitying  himself  was 
,  founded  merely  upon  his  own  inability  to  appreciate 
degrees  of  suflfering.  It  has  also  another  advantage ; 
it  will  almost  invariably  appear  to  be  just,  though 
disagreeable,  since  nearly  all  troubles  seem  worse 
than  they  are  until  we  actually  begin  our  fight 
with  them.  So  that,  although  ^e  may  be  obsti- 
nately unphilosophic  enough  to  refuse  any  satisfac- 
tion in  tne  matter,  regarded  fix)m  any  point  of 
view  whatsoever,  we  cannot  deny  tbe  apparent 
truth  of  our  friend's  unpleasant  observations.  We 
are  seldom  calm  enough  to  point  out  that,  if  we 
once  enter  the  wide  field  of  possibilities,  we  might 
have  escaped  altogether.  Granted,  Aat  all  our 
money  mi^ht  have  been  lost  by  the  breaking  of 
that  bank  instead  of  half,  still,  if  we  had  chanced 
to  invest  it  elsewhere,  all  might  have  been  safe. 

Unless  we  can  contrive  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
objectionable  mode  of  treatment  at  the  outset,  the 
versatility  of  our  tormentor  will  be  practically  un- 
limited. Be  our  misfortune  what  it  may,  he  will 
always  be  ready,  under  pretence  of  affording  us 
comfort  by  the  contrast^  to  show  us  some  unhappy 
fellow-mortal  whom  he  fancies  worse  off  than  our- 
selves, —  in  all  probability,  merely  from  ignorance 
of  the  whole  cu^umstances  of  each  case.'  The 
strange  anomaly  in  the  line  adopted  by  this  com- 
forter is,  that  although,  in  common  with  the  rest  of 
his  brethren,  professedly  guided  by  religious  prin- 
ciples, he  yet  begs  us  to  take  heart  by  observing 
the  afflictions  of  others,  —  the  true  spirit  of  the  pa- 
gan philosopher.  Here  a^n,  however,  the  flaw 
probably  escapes  in  the  indbgnadon  of  the  moment, 
and  as  we  must  t^c  physic,  we  gulp  it  down  silent^ 
ly  with  the  rest. 

But  most  refined  of  all  is  the  operator  who  bids 
you  "  look  upon  the  bright  side."  It  seems  such  a 
fine  idea  to  persi'^t  in  shutting  your  eyes  to  the 
black  cloud  that  is  breaking  over  the  heads  of  you 
and  all  you  love  best  in  the  world,  and  in  squinting 
round  tne  comer  for  its  imaginary  silver  lining, 
that  one  feels  a  sort  of  foolish  respect  for  the  au- 
dacity of  one's  optimist  firiend.  He  is  the  man 
with  the  very  new  hat  and  pleasant  smile,  who 
pays  you  a  visit  in  Whitecross  Street  to  tell  you 
♦*  it  will  all  blow  over  soon,  old  boy ;  you  must  get 
you  a  clerkship  somewhere  "  [you  used  to  fill  up 
kidf  a  dozen  every  year  yonrselfj  ;  "  and  I  see  your 
wife 's  off  home  to  the  country  already,  so  she  'D 
be  all  right."  In  miifor  calamities,  he  it  is  who 
dilates,  i^r  that  bank  smash,  on  the  pittance  you 
have  lefl;  or,  after  the  street  accident,  on  the 
goodness  of  your  prospective  wooden  leg. 

If  by  any  tone  the  well-meaning  firiend  can  in- 
sure tne  full  chastening  effects  of  adversity,  this 
is  certainly  the  one  to  adopt.  None  of  its  details 
seem  to  escape  him ;  and  by  inquiry  or  suggestion, 
he  reproduces  to  the  minutest  touches  the  whole 
picture  that  we  would  so  willingly  forget.  He 
gauges  with  the  accuracy  of  an  expert  the  difference 


between  "  now "  and  "  then,"  and  all  under  the 
plausible  pretext  of  looking  at  the  "  bright  side." 
By  all  these  means,  employed  according  to  his 
estimate  of  your  calamity,  can  this  conuorter  of 
the  modem  Job  insure  the  trial  of  patience  which 
is  so  valuable  a  u?e  of  adversity ;  but  if  he  be  a 
married  man,  he  has  a  yet  stronger  one  at  his 
command.  Let  him  stay  at  home,  and  delegate  to 
his  wife  the  mission  for  whose  ftdfilment  he  feels 
himself  responsible.  To  every  dart  with  which  he 
could  supply  her  she  can  add  a  sting. 

She  needs  not  to  guide  her  conversation  by  any 
artfully  selected  tone,  nor  bind  herself  to  any  fixed 
plan  of  action.  So  much  greater  is  the  tact  of 
a  woman,  that  while  a  man,  by  an  unintended 
word  of  kindness,  will  often  undo  the  good  of  all 
the  manner  which  he  has  so  studiously  affected,  a 
woman  will  be  unconsciously  perfect  in  her  part, 
and  will  attain,  by  her  intuitive  attention  to  the 
smallest  details,  the  full  effect  at  which  she  aims. 

Observe  the  perfect  way  in  which  she  comes  into 
the  room  for  that  first  call  upon  jrour  poor  dear  wife 
after  your  unfortunate  descent  m  the  world.  Her 
obtarusive  want  of  observation  seems  to  say :  "  I 
won't  pain  the  Blanks  by  appearing  to  notice  the 
shabbiness  of  this  miserable  little  hole ;  in  fact,  it 
might  be  kinder  to  praise  any  of  the  most  glaring 
u;ontrasts  to  their  former  condition."  So  she  goes 
to  the  window,  and  remarks  on  the  prettiness  of  the 
unhappy  yM^which  replaces  yo^r  beautiful  flower- 
garden,  and  thinks  *'  it  must  be  so  nice  tx>  have  it  all 
under  your  own  ej-e."  Then,  too,  what  a  relief  to 
have  only  one  servant ;  really  they  are  such  nui- 
sances that  she  often  wishes  she  had  no  more  herself. 
She  inouires  with  the  greatest  concern  whether  you 
don't  nnd  how  extravagantly  your  housekeeper 
must  have  carried  on  your  manage,  and  says  how 
fortunate  it  is  that  your  dear  Isabella  has  such  do- 
mestic tastes.  And  so  she  can  run  on  for  half  an 
hour,  taking  the  most  amicable  and  lively  interest 
in  your  affairs  and  plans,  and  jarring  at  every  turn 
on  the  most  tender  of  your  recollections  and  regrets. 
If  she  would  only  talk  and  behave  as  she  would 
have  done  in  days  gone  by ;  if  she  would  but  forget 
for  a  moment  that  she  need  ask  about  details,  how- 
ever kindly,  that  she  never  thought  of  before ;  if  she 
would  not  now  and  then  stop  short  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence,  as  if  fearing  to  hurt  your  feelings  by 
going  on  ;  if  her  sympathy  were  only  less  obtrusive 
m  its  delicacy  I  Her  assumption  of  concealed  pity 
irritates  you  far  more  than  the  selfish  incivility  of 
the  dandy  fiiend  who  cuts  you  in  the  street,  just  as 
whispers  and  footsteps  on  tiptoe  are  more  annoying 
to  the  invalid  than  louder  but  more  natural  sounds. 
And  when  she  has  come  and  gone,  you  may  give  a 
sigh  of  relief,  for  you  have  swallowed  the  last  drop 
in  the  cup  of  your  bitterness,  and  your  Nemesis 
is  at  length  tired  of  avenging  your  former  happi- 
ness. Most  of  our  miseries  would  be  tolerable,  were 
it  not  for  the  comfort  administered  to  us  by  our 
friends. 

THE  MUTINY  AT  VELLORE. 
•  It  seems  to  be  now  generally  admitted,  although 
for  a  time  strenuously  denied,  that  the  greased  car- 
tridges had  much  to  do  with  the  great  Indian  revolt 
of  the  Sepoys,  in  1857,  which  led  to  so  much  massa- 
cre and  senously  endangered  our  Eastern  empire. 
An  order,  relative  to  shaving,  equally  interfSrii^ 
with  native  notions  of  caste,  and  quite  as  ill-judged, 
produced  an  earlier  mutiny,  on  a  more  confined 
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scale,  at  Yellore)  which  exploded,  most  unexpect- 
edly, on  the  nkht  of  the  9th  of  Julj,  1806,  ana  was 
speci^ly  signaBzed  by  the  murder,  amongst  many 
others,  of  an  officer  of  rank  and  merit  who  commana- 
ed  in  the  fortress.  Colonel  Fancourt.  Nothing  fore- 
shadowed the  movement,  which  burst  like  a  thun- 
der-clap from  a  summer  cloud. 

This  was  lon^  considered  a  very  memorable  epi- 
sode in  our  Indian  annals,  until  it  dwindled  into  m- 
significance  when  compared  with  the  comprehensive 
and  sweeping  attempt,  so  recently  and  arduously 
suppressed. 

In  Gleig's  "Historv  of  British  India"  we  find 
this  paragraph :  <*  There  occurred  under  Sir 
Greorge  Barlow's  administration,  a  mutiny  amongst 
the  native  troops  in  the  Camatic,  of  which,  thou^ 
sufficiently  alarming  at  the  moment,  it  were  out  of 
place  to  ffive  here  any  detailed  account.  Enough 
18  done  inien  we  state  that  an  injudicious  order  re- 
specting some  points  of  dress  appearing  at  a  mo- 
ment when  missionary  exertions  chanced  to  be  unu- 
sually |;reat,  the  sons  of  Tippoo  and  their  adherents 
took  advantage  <^  the  circumstance  to  excite,  to  a 
furious  degree,  the  religious  prejudices  of  the  Se- 

Soys.  Tliey  rose  in  rebellion  at  Vellore,  put  to 
eath  many  European  officers  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  tne  69th  Resiment,  and  were  not  quieted 
at  last  tiU  Colonel  Gillespie,  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  dragoons,  had  sabred  a  large  number  of  them. 
For  a  time  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained 
lest  the  disposition  snoidd  prove  general ;  but  this, 
on  inqiury,  was  found  not  to  be  the  case.  The  ob- 
noxious orde^  were  repealed,  and  the  troops  re- 
turned everywhere  to  their  allegiance." 

The  following  narrative  of  the  earlier  revolt,  in 
1806,  contains  particulars  never  made  public,  and 
was  written  at  the  time  by  Mrs.  Fancourt,  widow 
of  the  Colonel  who  was  massacred  in  the  outbreak. 
The  MS.,  in  her  own  handwriting,  was  given  by 
her  to  a  near  and  dear  relative  and  friend  of  the 
present  writer  as  an  authentic  document,  without 
any  restrictions  as  to  its  future  use.  Many  readers 
may  take  an  interest  in  the  recital,  which  would 
lose  its  value  if  altered  in  the  subtest  degree. 
We  therefore  give  it  as  originally  written. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MUTINY  AT  YJSLLORE  OK  THE 
NIOHT  OF  THE   9TH  OF  JULY,  1806. 

"  Colonel  Fancourt  and  I  retired  to  rest  on  Wed- 
nesday evening  a  little  after  nine  o'clock.  About 
two,  on  Thursday  nKnminz  we  were  both  awakened 
at  itiR  same  instant  by  a  loud  firing.  We  both  got 
out  of  bed,  and  Colonel  Fancourt  went  to  the  wm- 
dow,  which  was  open,  and  called  aloud  and  repeat- 
edly to  know  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  He 
received  no  reply,  except  by  the  rapid  continuance 
of  the  firing  vom  a  vast  number  m  Sepoys  assem- 
bled at  the  main-guard.  Colonel  Fancourt  then 
wrent  down  stairs,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  to 
his  writing-room,  and  requested  me  to  bring  him  a 
lidit  I  mstanUy  did  so,  and  placed  it  on  the 
table.  He  then  sat  down  to  write,  and  I  shut  the 
vrindow  firom  which  he  had  spoken  to  the  Sepoys, 
fearing  some  shots  might  be  oirected  at  him  as  he 
sat,  for  they  were  then  firing  in  all  directions  from 
the  main-guard.  I  looked  at  my  husband  and  saw 
him  turn  as  pale  as  ashes.  I  said*' Good  God  t  what 
can  be  the  matter,  my  dear  St.  John  ?  "  To  which 
he  replied, "  Go  into  your  own  rooni,  Amelia."  I 
did  soj  for  I  saw  his  mind  was  so  agitated  I  did  not 
think  it  right  to  wpeat  my  question  at  that  moment. 


I  heard  him,  two  minutes  afler,  quit  the  writing- 
room  and  go  out  of  the  house. 

"  Between  two  and  three  o'clock  I  believe  the 
firins  at  the  mun-^uard  ceased  and  the  drums  beat, 
which  I  afterwards  heard  was  owing  to  my  hus- 
band's exertions  to  quiet  the  Sepoys.  Tliere  was 
no  more  firing  for  some  time.  After  my  husband 
left  the  house  I  think  he  returned  again,  though,  as 
I  imagine,  but  for  a  moment.  I  certeinly  heard  the 
door  of  the  writing-room  tried,  very  soon  after  the 
firing  at  tlie  main-^ard  ceased ;  but  having,  after 
he  left  me,  bolted  me  door,  if  it  was  he,  he  could 
not  enter,  and  went  away  again  without  saying 
anything.  When  I  heard  the  door  attempted,  I , 
cidled  out, "  St.  John,  is  it  you  ?  "  to  which  I  re- 
ceived no  answer,  and  whoever  it  was  he  quitted 
the  house  immediately. 

<'  I  then  bolted  all  the  doors  in  my  own  room, 
and  brouzht  my  children  into  it.  I  fm  on  my 
knees  and  fervently  prayed  that  Colonel  Fancourt^s 
endeavors  to  restore  peace  in  the  sarriaon  mig^t  be 
crowned  with  success  and  his  me  spared  tbou^ 
the  mercy  of  God.  I  dressed,  and  twice  cautiously 
opened  the  hall-door  and  felt  my  way  to  the  lower 
end  to  look  where  there  was  most  firing.  I  per- 
ceived it  was  chiefly  directed  at  the  JSuropean 
barracks. 

'<The  last  time  I  ventured  fix>m  my  room,  be- 
tween ^e  hours  of  four  and  five,  as  I  stood  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  hall,  which  was  quite  open  to  the 
veranda,  a  figure  approached  me.  It  was  so  daik 
I  could  only  see  the  red  coat  by  the  licht  id  the 
firing  at  the  barracks.  I  was  dreadfully  fri^tened, 
expecting  to  be  murdered;  and  having  left  Uie 
dmdren  in  the  bedroom,  I  dreaded  that  thdr  last 
hour  was  come  also.  I  had,  however,  courage  to 
ask,  <  Who  is  there  ? '  Hie  answer  I  received  was, 
<  Madam,  I  am  an  officer.'  I  then  said,  'But  who 
are  you?'  The  gentleman  answered,  *  I  am  an 
officer  of  the  main-guard.'  I  inquired  what  was  the 
matter.  He  said  it  was  a  mutiny ;  that  every  Eu- 
ropean on  the  guard  had  been  murdered  except 
himself,  and  that  we  should  be  murdered  alsa  I 
made  no  reply,  but  walked  away  to  the  room  where 
my  babes  and  female  servants  were.  The  officer 
went  out  at  the  opposite  door  of  the  hall  where  we 
had  spoken  together,  and  never  got  down  stain 
alive,  for  he  was  butchered  most  cruelly  in  Colonel 
Fancourt's  dressing-room.  I  have  since*  heard  thit 
his  name  was  Lieut.  O'Reilly,  1st  Battalion  1st 
Regiment  of  Native  In&ntry. 

"  When  I  had  this  conversation  with  the  above- 
mentioned  officer,  I  b^an  to  think  it  unsafe  to  quit 
my  own  room  asain.  As  soon  as  daylight  a^^ieared, 
I  went  into  Colonel  Fancourt's  writing-room  and 
looked  through  the  Venetian  blinds  on  the  parade. 
I  saw  some  soldiers  of  the  69th  Regiment  lying 
dead.  Four  Sepoys  were  at  that  moment  on  the 
watch  at  the  door  of  Colonel  Marriott's  quarters 
and  several  issuing  firom  the  gates  of  the  paladb. 
The  latter  were  not  firing,  —  mdeed,  I  thinx  they 
were  unarmed,  —  and  were  ihaking  a  great  noise. 
At  this  time  there  was  firing  on  ths  ramparts,  and 
apparently  in  all  parts  of  the  fort ;  at  least,  I  heard 
ming  in  many  different  places,  though  at  the  main- 
guard  and  uie  barracks  all  seemed  quiet.  The 
Sepoys  were  then  employed  in  ransacking  the 
houses,  intent  on  murder  or  plunder. 

^  At  this  moment  I  gave  up  all  for  lost.  I  opened 
my  dressing-table  drawer,  and  took  out  my  hns- 
band's  miniature,  which  I  tied  on,  and  hid  under 
my  habit  shirt,  determined  not  to  lose  that  but  in 
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death.  I  had  secured  his  watch  some  time  be&re, 
to  ascertam  the  hour.  I  had  hardly  secreted  this 
much  vaJued  remembrance,  before  1  heard  a  loud 
noise  in  the  hall  adjoining  my  bedroom.  I  moved 
soiil  V,  and  looking  through  the  door  discorered  two 
Sepoys  knocking  a  chest  of  drawers  to  pieces.  I 
was  struck  with  htmror,  concluding  their  next  visit 
would  be  to  my  apartment 

«  My  children  and  their  female  servants  were  at 
this  time  lying  on  the  mat,  just  before  the  door, 
which  opened  into  the  back  veranda,  and  which 
at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  mutiny 
seemed  the  safest  place,  as  shots  being  fired  at  the 
windows,  we  were  obliged  to  move  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  them.  I  whispered  mv  ayah  that  the 
Sopovs  were  in  the  hall,  and  told  ner  to  move  from 
^e  aoor.  She  took  my  children  under  the  bed, 
and  begged  me  to  go  there  also.  I  had  not  time 
for  repl  v,  tor  the  door  we  had  just  left,  was  at  that 
instant  murst  open.  I  got  under  the  bed,  and  was 
no  sooner  there  than  several  shots  were  fired  into 
the  room ;  but  although  the  door  was  opened,  no 
one  entered.  I  took  up  a  bullet  which  fell  close  to 
me  under  the  bed. 

"  The  children  were  screaming  with  terror  at  the 
firing,  and  I  expected  that  our  last  moment  had 
come ;  but  willing  to  make  one  effort  to  save  my 
babes,  I  crept  from  my  hiding-jplace  into  a  small 
adjoining  room,  off  the  back  of  the  staircase.  I 
opened  tne  window,  from  which  I  saw  two  hone- 
keepers.  I  returned  instantlpr  to  my  bedroom,  and 
desired  the  ayah  to  take  my  htUe  babe  in  her  arms. 
I  took  Charles  St  John  in  my  own,  and  opening 
the  door  of  the  back  staircase,  ran  down  as  qoickly 
as  I  could.  When  we^got  to  the  bottom,  we  found 
several  Sepoys  on  guard  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
I  showed  them  my  babes,  and  told  m^  ayah  to  in- 
form  them  they  mi^t  take  all  we  had  if  they  would 
spare  our  lives. 

One  of  them  desired  us  to  sit  down  in  the  stable 
with  the  horses.  Another  looked  very  surly,  but  did 
not  prevent  our  gohig  there.  Whilst  we  staved  in  the 
stable,  I  told  the  ayah  I  had  my  husbana's  watch, 
and  requested  she  would  hide  it  for  me.  She  dug 
up  some  earth  with  her  fingers,  threw  it  over  the 
watch,  and  put  some  chatties  on  it  We  had  not 
been  seated  many  minutes  befi>re  we  were  ordered 
away  by  a  kind  Sepoy.  He  told  me  to  go  into  the 
fowi-house,  .which  had  only  a  bamboo  fit>nt,  and  we 
were,  in  consequence,  exposed  to  view,  until  the 
same  Sepoy  brought  us  a  mat,  which  we  made 
use  of  by  placing  it  before  the  door  to  hide  our- 
selves; ana  afterwards  the  same  man  gave  my 
little  boy  half  a  loaf  of  bread  to  appease  nis  hun- 
ger. 

*'  There,  I  suppose,  we  sat  about  three  hours,  in 
the  greatest  aj^ny  of  mind,  endeavoring  to  qoiet 
my  dear  little  Charles,  idiom  I  found  it  very  difficult 
to  paci^,  so  terrified  was  he  by  the  constant  firing, 
and  cned  mkUv  to  get  out,  and  go  to  his  papa. 
Sevoral  times,  from  my  concealment,  I  saw  the  Se- 
poys taking  out  immense  loads  of  our  goods  on  their 
iMcks,  tied  up  in  table-cloths  and  sheets.  They  all 
went  by  the  way  of  the  ramparts,  which  made  me 
fear  that  they  soil  bad  possession  of  the  woHls.  I 
know  not  how  I  supported  myself  through  all  the 
horrors  of  that  night  and  morning.  What  I  dread- 
ed most  was  to  hear  of  my  husband's  murder,  and  I 
really  believe  I  should  have  braved  deaUi,  and 
seardied  for  him  on  the  parade,  had  not  the  situa- 
tion of  my  babes  withheld  me  firom  the  rash  at- 
tempt   ity  dread  of  having  them  murdered  during 


my  absence,  or  of  leaving  them  wretched  orphans, 
made  me  remain  in  the  place  of  refi^. 

*<I  hoped  for  the  arrival  of  the  19th  Dragoons 
from  Arcot  The  few  lines  Colonel  Fancourt 
wrote  in  his  room  I  thought  most  probably  were 
intended  to  be  sent  express  to  Colonel  Gillespie, 
who  was,  on  that  morning  coming  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  us.  But  whether  Colonel  Fancourt  had 
the  means  of  sendmff  his  despatch  or  not,  I  was 
quite  ignorant  Still,  however,  I  thought  the  news 
mig^t  reach  Colonel  Gillespie  on  the  road,  by  some 
chance  or  other,  and  hearing  a  tremendous  firing  at 
the  gate  strengthened  my  hopes  that  the  regiment 
had  arrived. 

"  Our  house  appeared,  at  this  time,  quite  de- 
serted by  the  Sepoys ;  but  suddenly  several  of 
them  rushed  into  the  compound,  and  called  out, 
as  the  ayah  said,  for  me,  oetermined  to  find  and 
murder  me.  She  requested  me  to  eo  into  the 
forthest  corner  of  the  fowl-house,  wxach.  I  did, 
taking  my  Charles  with  me,  and  covering  him  with 
my  gown.  I  had  much  difficulty  in  keeping  him 
quiet  He  screamed  at  every  instant  I  expected 
we  should  all  be  massacred ;  but  the  firing  at  ^e 
gate  became  now  so  strong  that  the  Sepoys  were 
obliged  to  fly  to  it,  and  once  more  vacated  the 
house,  by  which  unexpected  incident  we  escaped 
impending  deadi.  I  was  so  thirsty  as  several  times 
to  drink  mrty  water  out  of  a  dirty  chatty,  and  give 
the  same  to  my  dear  Charles  also. 

«"  At  last  I  heard  distinctly  the  horses  of  the  19th 
Dragoons  upon  the  drawbridge,  and  huzzas  loudly 
repeated.  Then  I  hM)ed  everything,  and  a  mo- 
ment afier  they  enterea  the  fort  An  officer  rode 
ia  and  called  for  me  by  name,  but  I  could  neither 
answer  nor  move.  Again,  I  heard  my  name  r^ 
peated,  and  saw  an  officer  in  a  red  jacket  idio  I 
thought  lotoked  like  my  husbands  I  made  an  ef- 
fort and  sprang  forward  to  meet  him.  It  was  Mr. 
Madeaa.  I  culed  for  my  husband.  He  told  me 
he  waf  alive.  Colonel  Gillespie  and  Mrs.  Madeaa 
then  joined  us,  and  both  gave  me  the  same  assurance. 
Hiey  took  me  up  stairs  and  forced  me  to  drink 
some  wine  a^  water.  When  the  agitation  of  my 
mind  had  a  little  cahned  down,  ihey  told  me  that 
Colonel  Fancourt  was  wounded,  though  not  danger- 
ously, and  that  he  must  be  kept  quiet  About  an 
hour  after  I  was  told  by  the  surgeon  of  the  19th 
that  my  husband  was  in  danger,  but  that  worse 
wounds  had  been  cured ;  his  wera  flesh  wounds, 
and  the  balls  had  not  lodged.  Hope  still  made 
me  think  he  would  recover.  I  would  not  even  ask 
to  see  him,  thinkinff  the  interview  might  i^tate 
him  too  much.  Alasl  I  found  too  late  thero  were  no 
hopes  of  him  from  the  first,  for  he  breathed  his  last 
about  &ve  o'clock  on  the  same  afternoon.  Thank 
God,  he  died  without  much  suffering.  That  his 
death  was  happy  I  am  fully  satisfied,  for  he  lived 
religiously,  and  met  his  fate  like  a  brave  soldier, 
in  the  faithful  disdiarge  of  his  duty." 

Here  the  narrative  ends. 

When  Coloiiel  Gille^ie  finrced  his  entrance  into 
Yellore,  his  dragoons  put  800  Sepoys  to  the  sword 
befbre  the  mutmy  was  totally  suppressed.  This 
gidlant  officer  obtained  great  mdit  tor  Ids  prompt 
energy  on  this  occasion,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  risii^  men  in  India.  He  fell  in  the  Nepanlese 
war  as  M^or^General  Sir  Bobert  BoUo  Gfllesine, 
being  shot  through  the  heart  while  leading  three 
companies  of  English  soldiers  to  the  assault  of  the 
fortmed  position  of  Kalunga,  in  October,  1814.    Of 
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the  four  companies  of  the  69th  Regiment  which 
formed  the  weak  European  garrison  rf  Vellore,  164 
were  killed,  and  nearly  all  the  officers. 

ON  A  BICYCLE. 

Aristocbatic  wielders  of  the  pen  have  seized 
hold  of  an  accident  or  two,  and  the  reckless 
riding  of  a  few  enthusiasts,  to  make  them  handles 
for  a  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  velocipede. 
This  piece  of  mechanism  may  certainly  he  an  intru- 
sion, hut  for  all  that  it  seems  to  have  its  good  quali- 
ties ;  and  as  to  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to 
its  use,  —  well,  upon  racking  one's  brains  a  little  it  is 
possible  to  recall  objections  having  been  made  to 
steam  in  days  gone  by.  Tramways  have  been 
driven  off  our  roads,  but  thej  are  trying  to  creep 
back ;  perambulators  have  been  crushed  endlessly, 
and  they  certainly  are  unpleasant  when  the  fore- 
wheel  is  thrust  between  your  legs  and  you  feel 
about  to  be  transformed  into  a  baby  murderer ;  but 
perambulators  increase  in  number,  fast  as  do  their 
occupants,  and  the  green  fonr-wheeler  that  fathers 
of  fiunilies  used  to  wtw  about  on  Sundays  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past  And  doubtless,  if  some  opponent 
of  the  good  old  conservative  notions  of  England 
were  to  introduce  a  camfcotable  street  cab,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  hideous  jangling  v^cles  of  the 
present  day,  he  would  be  cned  down, — perhaps 
ruined. 

^  For  my  part,  being  a  very  mild,  inquisitive  indi- 
vidual, I  have  felt  rather  disposed  to  welcome  the 
new  means  of  locomotion,  and  mentally  exclaimed, 
'<  How  delightftd  to  spin  along  upon  land  mwe  inde- 
pendently Sian  the  Rob  Roy  canoe  on  water !  How 
gUniotts  to  be  free  of  tolb  (?),  ostlers,  taxes,  and 
trouble  I  To  ride  where  one  listeth,  and  then,  — 
<<  double  up  your  perambulator." 

The  name  was  enou^  to  tempt  one  toiinvest,  so 
I  bought  a  *^  bicycle,"  and  anxiously  smuggled  it 
into  the  little  coaoh-house,  ready  for  an  opportunity 
of  trying  its  paces. 

Being  such  a  rev<^utionary  method  of  going  over 
the  ground  one  naturally  felt  a  delicagy  about  ap- 
pearing in  public  until  able  to  perform  with  grace 
and  e&ci.  Here  was  a  difficulty:  privacy  was 
required,  but  not  to  bo  obtained.  '  I  nad  learned 
dcating  upon  a  ditch,  riding  in  a  schodi,  dancing  in 
so  many  private  lessons;  but  velocipeding  now 
was  it  to  be  attained  ?  A  garden  seventy  ^t  by 
thirty,  with  narrow  gravel  paths  at  right  ugles, 
was  certainly  not  adapted ;  and,  besides,  inquisitive 
people  could  have  looked  over  the  walls.  One 
could  not  do  it  in  a  room,  —  what  was  to  be  done  ? 

I  had  that  horrible  vehicle  in  bed  with  me  for 
nights.  There  was  a  complete -reverse  of  drcum- 
stanees ;  it  sat  upon  me,  nightmare  fashion,  instead 
of  me  riding  it ;  I  dreamed  of  it,  and  saw  myself  ig- 
nominiously  dragged  off  to  the  station-house  for 
bowling  my  hoops  upon  the  pavement.  I  saw  my- 
self brought  to  ruin  by  people  thrusting  walking- 
sticks  in  my  spokes.  I  was  laughed  at;  shouted 
after ;  hunted  by  a  mob  of  boys,  who  would,  catch 
me,  paddle  hard  as  I  would ;  and  time  after  time  I 
sat  up  in  bed  in  a  violent  state  of  per^iration, 
avowing  that  I  would  either  bum  or  sell  the  thing 
which  mreatened  to  be  the  bane  of  my  existence. 

Weeks  passed,  and  the  bicycle  had  not  even 
been  looked  at  without  a  shudder,  when  one  bright, 
frostv  night,  about  eleven,  when  taking  my  custom- 
ary look  out  before  retiring,  the  thought  occurred 
to  me,  "  Why  not  try  in  the  dark?  " 


Why  indeed  ?  Five  minutes  after  I  was  stealing 
down  to  the  coach-house,  and  trying  to  smuggle  the 
thing  out,  but  the  doors  would  cresuc  horribly,  and 
the  wheels  grated  upon  the  graveL  I  knew  that 
another  sound  would  Inring  people  right  and  1^  to 
their  windows  anticipating  aoctors  or  fire-«ngines ; 
so,  hugging  my  enemy  in  my  arms,  I  bore  it  to  ihe 
nulings  lif^  it  over,  tearing  my  coat  in  the  act, 
and  then  followed  it  into  the  road. 

We  are  to  have  gas  our  way,  but  at  present  it  i» 
under  consideration;  and  upon  this  dark,  cold 
night,  as  I  stood  beside  my  vehicle,  looking  in  all 
directions  cautiously  as  a  burglar,  suddenly  a  light 
was  thrown  Ml  upon  me,  and  fiK>m  bemnd  it  a 
gruff  voice  inquireo,  — 

"  What 's  your  little  game  ?  " 

Game  indeed  1  it  was  no  sport,  but  a- piece  of  seri- 
ous earnest ;  and  it  was  onlv  with  difficulty  that  1 
induced  police-constable  J<mn  Dorhead  to  believe 
that  this  was  not  an  infernal  machine,  and  that  he 
might  turn  off  his  bull's-eye  and  leave  me  to  mj 
own  devices. 

The  eround  was  dry  and  hard, —  O,  how  hard ! 
—  and  ufling  the  incubus  once  m<Nne,  I  made  the 
best  of  my  way  beyond  the  last  house.  Pauang 
for  breath,  I  set  the  thing  down,  straddled  acroea  it, 
settled  myself  in  my  seat,  and  then,  —  well,  then  I 
went  forward,  very  slowly,  walking  upon  the  tips 
of  my  toes  and  taking  the  thing  alons  with  me.  I 
knew  I  ought  to  give  myself  a  gooa  start,  thrust 
my  feet  upon  the  treadles,  and  then  go  alons  rapid- 
ly. I  say  I  knew  all  this,  but  that  was  alL  If  I 
lifted  one  leg  from  the  ground,  I  inclined  that  side ; 
if  I  lifted  uie  other,  me  inclination  was  but  the 
reverse ;  and  as  to  taking  both  feet  up,  I  freely 
confess  it,  I  dared  not. 

However,  I  got  on  slowly,  with  the  thing  between 
my  legs,  telling  myself  that  I  was  progressing  fast; 
and  I  chuckled  as  I  congratulated  myself  upon  the 
fact  of  my  being  unobserved}  At  last,  as  tune  was 
getting  on,  I  grew  more  daring,  and  made  a  rush, 
performing  a  wild  curve  which  sent  me  into  the  ditch 
on  the  left,  while  the  next  attempt  sent  me  into 
the  hedge  on  the  right 

**  Perseverance  conquers  in  the  end,"  I  muttered, 
as  I  prepared  for  another  try;  and  so  I  went  on 
until,  conceiving  that  I  had  done  pretty  well  for 
one  night,  and  mat  even  if  I  had  acquii^  no  sldll 
I  had  done  something  towards  overcoming  my 
timidity,  I  turned  back  and  walked,  or  rather 
waddled,  the  instrument  till  I  reached  the  top  of 
the  hill,  where  I  paused  to  consider. 

Should  I?  Shouldn't  I?  There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  sit  firmlv  and  to  steer  carefully  and  it 
would  go  down  hill  of  itself.  The  maker  told  me  that 
the  faster  I  went,  the  saJfer.  K  I  meant  to  learn,  I 
must  be  a  little  bold.  I  'd  a  good  mind  to  let  it  go, 
and  I  walked  it  down  a  few  yards.  Why,  even  if 
I  did  ftdl,  I  could  not  hurt  myself  much ;  it  was  not 
like  being  upon  a  restive  horse,  and  being  dragged 
by  the  stirrups,  and,  —  was  n't  it,  though  1  I  only 
lifted  my  legs  for  an  instant  to  touch  the  treadles 
when  the  wretch  of  a  thing  was  off  down  the  incline. 
Mazeppa's  lide  was  nouung  to  it;  the  bicycle 
cycleo,  the  wind  rushed  past  my  ears,  and  I  beheve 
I  shouted,  <'  Stop  it  1 "  feeling  for  the  moment  that 
I  was  off  at  express  speed ;  then  there  was  a  crash, 
a  sudden  halt,  and  O,  how  hard  and  firm  was  that 
new  roadl 

"I  thought  you'd  get  up  to  scnneUiing  afore 
you  'd  done,"  said  a  gniff  voice,  and  once  more  I 
was  niuminated  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers. 
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I  onlj  groaned  as  I  asked  the  constable  to  assist 
me  In  with  my  wheels  of  misfortune.  I  did  not 
scruple  about  making  a  noise  now,  all  I  wanted 
was  to  get  the  thing  locked  up,  and  to  so  and  bathe 
that  larce  lump  swelling  upon  my  noble  forehead ; 
but  I  believe  the  fellow  was  grinning  when  I  gave 
him  a  shilling. 

I  don't  know  whether  mind  or  body  was  the 
sorer  the  next  morning,  but  I  waa  very  ill  at  ease, 
and  "said  I  to  mjrsel^ here's  a  lesson  for  me," 
while  I  ran  over  m  my  own  mind  the  list  of  my 
enemies,  being  at  last  fhlty  determined  to  send  my 
compliments  to  the  gentleman  who  cut  up  my  last 
book,  and  with  my  compliments  the  gift  of  the 
bicycle. 

Humbly  and  sincerely  I  trust  that  he  may  not 
break  his  neck. 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 
ExroLAim  is  still  growling  over  the  cost  of  the 
war  with  Abyssinia. 

During  the  month  of  July  Paris  keeps  its  thir- 
teen favorite  theatres  closed. 

GicoBOE  Sand's  complete  works  are  about  to  be 
issued  in  a  ninety-volume  edition.  Ninety  vol- 
umes 1 

M.  RocHKVORT's  &ther  has  written  to  the  Rap- 
pel^  to  sav  that  his  son,  who  was  in  receipt  of  a  large 
mcome  derived  from  the  sale  of  La  Lanteme^  hra 
left  him  in  distress. 

The  finest  work  in  sculpture  in  the  French  Ex- 
hibition this  year  is  said  to  be  the  Statue  "  D^ses- 
poir*  by  Perrault :  the  finest  painting  that  of  the 
"  Assomption"  by  Bonnat.  Both  artists  have  won 
the  midaiUe  d'honneur, 

M.  Frantz  Beauvallkt,  son  of  M.  L^n 
Beaavallet,  author  of  "  Sur  Terre  et  sur  Mer,"  and 
grandson  of  M.  I^erre-Francois  Beauvallet,  of  the 
Conservatoire,  has  made  a  hit  with  his  first  dra- 
matic essa\\  ^'  Le  Don  ^ichotte  des  Maris,"  re- 
cently produced  at  the  Ddjazet,  Paris. 

The  Chemical  Society  of  London,  wishing  to  do 
honor  to  the  memory  of  their  distinguished  fellow, 
the  late  Professor  Faraday,  has  instituted  a  gold 
medal,  to  be  awarded  from  time  to  time  to  anv  for- 
eign chemist  who  may  have  distinguished  himself 
in  promoting  the  progress  of  the  science. 

Mr.  Thorntcroft's  colossal  stotue  of  Queen 
Yictoria  is  at  last  finished.  It  represents  Her 
Mi^sty  in  half-military  costume,  such  as  she  used 
to  wear  when  visitine  the  camp  at  Chobham  with 
the  Prince  Consort.  It  is  fourteen  feet  hiffh,  and  will 
be  placed  in  front  of  St.  Greorge's  Hall,  LiverpooL 

Two  hopefU  Frenchmen,  Messieurs  Tlssandier 
and  de  Fouvifelle,  are  about  to  imdertake  the  daring 
enterprise  of  reaching  the  north  pole  in  a  balloon. 
The  machine  in  which  the  bold  adventurers  are 
aboat  to  embark  on  their  perilous  journey,  and  which 
IS  appropriately  named  "  Le  PWe  Nord,"  is  now  be- 
ing completed  in  the  Champ  de  l^un,  which  the  Crov- 
emment  have  placed  at  tneir  disposal  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  monster  balloon,  beside  which  even  the 
famous  G^ant  would  seem  a  mere  toy,  will  contain 
over  10,000  cubic  metres  of  gas,  and  is  composed 
entirely  of  a  cloth  manuikctured  from  caoutcnouc, 
which  wiU  allow  of  great  expansion  in  die  rarefied 
strata  of  the  atmosphere,  llie  seams  uniting  the 
different  pieces  form  a  total  length  of  three  Englirfi 


miles.  The  ear,  a  marvel,  it  is  said,  of  strength  aiid 
lightness,  is  constructed  to  carry  ten  passengers, 
4,000  pounds  of  ballast,  and  provisions  for  a  month. 

A  Frekch  journal  is  responsible  for  the  follow- 
ing :  In  a  certain  small  provincial  town  one  of 
^he  residents,  M.  A.  B.,  found  that  his  house  was 
rendered  both  damp  and  dark  by  the  contiguity  of  a 
large  tree  which  was  inconveniently  near  to  his 
windows.  He  would  gladly  have  had  it  cut  down, 
but  the  tree  belonged  to  the  commune,  and  was  not 
to  be  meddled  wilh.  Being  a  man  of  resources,  he 
sent  for  insertion  to  one  of  the  Paris  papers  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  :  '*  lliere  is  still  in  existence 
one  of  the  trees  of  liberty  of  the  date  of  1793.  It 
mav  be  seen  at  X.,  close  to  the  house  of  M.  A.  B., 
and  the  passers-by  reverently  uncover  their  heads 
to  this  venerable  witness  of  our  grandest  struggles 
and  our  most  illustrious  victory.  Three  days  af- 
terwards an  order  came  from  tne  prefecture  in  Paris 
for  the  Mayor  of  X.  to  cause  tne  said  tree  to  be 
cut  down,  — which  was  accordingly  done  forthwith. 


The  Athenssum  mentions  an  ingenious  plan  de- 
vised for  indicating  localities  and  mstances  in  Lon- 
don. <<  The  Thames,  finom  the  most  eastern  point  to 
Westminster  Bridge,  and  a  line  thence  to  Hyde 
Park  Comer  and  ^i^tsbridge,  are  considered  as 
an  equator,  fit>m  whi^  it  is  proposed  to  measure 
distances  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  each  towards  die 
north  and  soutn,  and  denote  them  by  increasing 
numbers,  similar  distances  from  west  to  east  being 
denoted  by  alphabetical  letters.  Both  numbers 
'and  letters  are  to  be  put  up  in  every  street  and  on 
every  lamp-post,  so  that  a  person  may  readily  ascer- 
tain in  what  dimstion  he  is  going,  and  how  te  he 
has  gone.  Thus,  bv  observing  that  he  has  passed 
from  A  8  to  A  4,  he  may  know  that  he  has  gone 
a  quartei*  of  a  mile  towards  the  north  or  sou&  of 
the  equatorial  line.  Similariy,  his  advance  firom  A 
4  to  B  4  would  show  he  had  gone  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  west  to  east.  Addresses  mi^t  thus  be 
given  with  greater  precision  and  distinctness  than 
at  present,  and  many  disputes  about  cab-&res  be 
obviated." 

Laxo  Skundrich,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  formidable  of  the  brigand  chiefs,  who  was  for 
eighteen  years  the  ternnr  of  the  *'  Military  Fron- 
tier," is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Atistrian  authori- 
ties. He  gave  himself  mp  to  the  troops  in  1866, 
after  stipuhiting  that  ^<  neither  himself  nor  his  com- 
panions should  DC  sentenced  either  to  death  or  im- 
prisonment for  life."  He  was  then  employed  on 
the  principle  of  "set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,"  as 
leader  of  the  Austrian  troops  in  their  campaign 
against  the  brigands ;  and  he  proved  so  successftd 
in  his  new  career  that  in  a  short  time  the  country 
was  almost  entirely  cleared  of  the  robber  bands. 
He  was  then  tried  in  a  civil  court  for  his  former  of- 
fences, and  was  sentenced,  together  with  his  band, 
to  eighteen  years*  hard  labor.  As  soon,  however 
as  it  became  known  that  he  was  in  prison,  the 
brigands  again  began  to  show  themselves,  and  their 
depredations  have  now  become  so  formidable  that 
the  Government  has  decided  to  liberate  Skimdrich 
and  employ  him  as  before,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  for- 
mer comrades. 

Thk  Pall  Mall  Gazette  observes  that  none  of  the 
biographers  of  General  Jomini,  whose  death  was 
announced  some  weeks  since,  seem  to  have  been 
awar^that  on  one  important  occasion  he  was  the 
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adviser  of  Napoleon  IIL,  as  be  had  been  offals  uncle. 
Just  before  tne  last  Italian  war  the  Emperor  smn- 
moned  him  to  Paris  and  laid  before  him  the  plan  of 
the  coming  campaign.  '<  Mon  Dieu,"  said  the  Gen- 
eral, *<  ils  sont  tons  bons,  les  plans  de  campagne,  sur 
le  papier.  La  difficult^,  c'est  de  les  modifier  sur  le 
terrain,  d'etre  prdt  k  tout,  de  &ire  face  k  tout,  d^ 
nr^Yoir  tout,  et  de  tout  combiner  d'avance,  memo 
t'impossible,  d'arriver  touiours  k  propos,  et  de  n'Stre 
jamais  pris  an  d^pourvu.'^  The  first  Napoleon,  we 
well  know,  had  this  wonderM  ^ft,  and  Jomini, 
even  after  his  ibpture  with  him,  acknowledged  that 
his  ^nius  lay  chiefly  in  the  fact  that,  even  when 
sud&nly  aroused  from  the  heaviest  sleep,  he  was 
at  once  able  to  seize  the  exact  state  of  affairs.  The 
battle  of  Magenta  showed  clearly  enough  that  this 
nft  at  least  had  not  descended  to  his  nephew.  M. 
Sainte-Beuve  is  now  engaged  on  a  notice  of  Gen- 
eral Jomini's  life  and  wohls,  which  is  looked  forward 
to  with  much  interest,  as  likely  to  contain  the  crit- 
ic's last  words  upon  many  of  the  acts  and  actors  of 
contemporary  history. 

A  DBOBEE  just  issued  by  the  commandant  of  the 
ganison  at  Kolberg,  in  Fomerania,  amusingly  iUus- 
trates  one  of  the  inconveniences  to  which  royalty 
in  Plrussia  is  exposed^  It  appears  that  during  the 
late  tour  of  the  Crown  Prmce  in  Fomerania,  the 
people  of  K<^berg  came  into  the  streets  with  flow- 
ers to  greet  him  on  his  entrance  into  their  town, 
and  tlmt  several  of  them,  anxious  to  sive  a  practi- 
cal proof  of  th^  ^2!  enthusiasm,  showered  bou- 
quets in  his  fiioe.  llie  consequence  was,  says  the 
commandant,  that  his  Royal  Highness  entered  the 
hall  of  the  palace  '<  with  his  eyes  full  of  tears," 
caused  by  the  pain  of  the  scratches  he  had  received ; 
** not?nth«tanding  which,"  he  adds,  ''our  Hohen- 
zollem  was  so  extraordinarily  good-natured  that  he 
overkxdced  this  monstrous  treataient,  and<K>ntinued 
to  behave  with  that  winning  friendliness  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  him."  The  commandant  then 
proceeds  to  exliort  the  inhabitants  in  future  to  be 
more  carefbl  and  considerate  when  presenting  flow- 
ers to  royal  personages.  *'  When  the  son  of  the  sov- 
ereign walks  in  the  street,  the  people  should  either 
with  the  deepest  humility  offer  him  a  flower  in  their 
hands,  or  scatter  flowers  before  his  feet,  but  they 
should  not  recklessly  cast  them  in  the  air  so  as  to 
cause  wounds,  like  the  projectiles  of  an  enemy." 

An  English  writer  says :  <<  There  is  something 
animal  about  decisiveness.  If  the  mind  be  a  fine 
and  discursive  mind,  inclined  to  thought,  and 
stored  with  knowledge,  it  must  be  hard  for  it  to  be 
swifUy  decisive.  C^e  of  the  main  qualifications 
for  decisiveness  is  to  be  able  to  shut  your  eyes  to 
all  manner  of  minor  connderations,  ana  sometimes 
even  of  major  considerations.  To  do  this,  requires 
courage,  which  is  an  animal  virtue,  to  be  much 
enlarged  by  practice.  Let  us  take  a  numerical 
illustration,  snowing  the  rough-and-ready  way  in 
which  decisions  are  arrived  at  by  the  neglect  of 
minor  considerations.  Let  there  be  eight  consider- 
ations of  the  following  values;  No.  one,  value  17; 
No.  two,  value  9 ;  ana  then  six  others,  the  values 
of  which  are  not  ascertained,  but  it  is  reasonably 
concluded  that  no  one  of  them  is  higher  than  4. 

'*  A  decisive  man  sees  that  if  he&cides  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  he  will  have  on  his  side  No.  one,  equal 
to  17.  He  sees  that  No.  two  will  be  against  him. 
He  has  not  tune  (it  is  perhaps  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle) to  ascertain  to  which  siae  the  odier  six  will  in- 
cline.   He  assumes,  however,  that  they  vrill  be 


evenly  balanced ;  he  knows  that  the  highest  value 
of  any  of  them  is  only  4 ;  and  he  takes  at  onoe  the 
decision  which  will  be  supported  by  consideration 
No.  one,  value  17.  Of  course  no  man  thinks  so 
pedantically,  as,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  I 
have  supposed  him  to  do  in  the  foregoing  instance. 
But  it  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  mode  o£  thinking 
adopted  by  deci^ve  men,  and  to  show  how  they 
are  often  right.  Had  there  been  time  for  looking 
carefully  at  each  of  the  eight  unascertained  consid- 
erations, it  might  have  turned  out  that  the  smaller 
considerations  would  have  entirely  altered  the  de- 
cision. The  man,  not  practised  in  decisiveness, 
cannot  bear,  even  at  a  moment  of  peril,  to  overlook 
this  possibility." 

If  Mr.  Buckle's  theory  of  averages  holds  good 
with  regard  to  accidents,  it  certainly  is  not  a|>pli- 
cable  to  crimes  in  France,  where,  if  they  are  nued 
by  any  law  at  all,  it  is  by  a  law  of  increase.  In 
spite  of  the  much  vaunted  Ckide  Napoleon,  and  of 

Sufdshments,  as  a  rule,  more  severe  tnan  those  in- 
icted  in  England,  the  police  statistics  of  Fans  for 
the  last  few  years,  after  due  correction  for  the 
growth  of  the  population,  show  a  steady  and  most 
alarming  increase  of  crime.  The  greatest  augmen- 
tation is  observed  between  the  years  1865,  when 
the  number  of  persons  sentenced  by  the  criminal 
tribunals  was  25,500,  and  1868,  in  whidi  year  the 
surprising  total  of  85,700  convictions  was  recotded ; 
the  activity  of  the  dangerous  classes  having  tifpKt^ 
ently  developed  itself  principally  in  the  direetioB  of 
burglary  and  robbery  accompanied  with  violence. 
Increased  vigilance,  leading  to  a  larger  number  of 
convictions,  may  account  partially,  but  only  partially, 
fi>r  this  disagreeable  phenomenon.  No  attempt  has 
ever  been  made  to  estimate  even  appnoximatively  the 
numbers  of  the  Farisian  thieves,  but  their  haunts 
are  tolerably  well  known.  Driven  by  Baron 
Haussmann's  improvements  firom  most  of  their  old 
dens  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  they  consregate  prin- 
cipally in  low  estaminets  in  itm  nei^borhood  of 
the  barriers ;  but  even  in  the  streets  adjmning  the 
brilliant  boulevards,  more  than  one  "  ia^  franc  " 
stilt  exists,  the  habitues  of  which  would  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  company  at  the  fiimous  '<  Lapin  Blimc  " 
described  by  Eugene  Sue.  Hie  Revue  des  deux 
Mondes,  in  a  highly  interesting  article,  ^ves  some 
curious  details  concerning  this  pecuUar  society. 
The  different  classes  of  thieves  ao  not  associate 
with  each  other  or  even  frequent  the  same  houses. 
Those  who  assassinate  with  a  view  to  robberr  are 
the  aristocracy  of  the  profession,  and  pride  maaor 
selves  on  their  superior  daring;  they  caU  them- 
selves the  ''grosse  cavalerie,"  and  look  down  on 
the  smaller  fiy  with  the  same  contempt  which  Tnr- 
pin  or  Duval  might  have  felt  for  a  mere  pickpocket 
or  area  sneak.  The  same  language,  however,  is, 
with  trifling  differences,  common  to  l^m  all,  most 
words  in  their  argot  being  of  a  medisBval,  but,  Bonie 
even  of  a  classi^  origin.  Thus  the  executiofler 
commonly  styled  << Chariot"  is  also  called  <*  Tol- 
lard,"  fiK>m  <<tollere,"  yrhkh.  was  sometimes  used 
in  Latin  in  the  sense  of  "  to  execute."  The  Revue 
des  deux  Mondes  at^butes  the  enormous  increase 
of  the  thieving  population  in  France  to  the  want  of 
emigration,  except  from  the  provinces  to  the  capi- 
taL  Faris  does  duty  for  America  and  Austnuia, 
receiving  all  the  discontented  and  penniless  pro- 
vincials who  come  to  seek  fortune  there ;  many  of 
whom  are  there  developed  into  accomplished  crim- 
inals. 
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THE  ALCHEMISTS. 

"  The  opright  art  of  Alchyoiie  Uketh  m«  well."  —  Lutiiee. 

The  odd,  lingering,  half^aliye  ritality  of  old  bu- 
pemrtitions  was  curiously  instanced  some  seventy 
years  ago,  when  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
German  Rekhsanzeigery  purporting  to  be  issued  by 
the_ "  Hermetic  Society,"  and  odhng  for  communi- 
cations from  the  votaries  of  alchemy  scattered 
among  the  public.  This  was  in  1796,  the  period 
when  the  Directory  governed  in  France,  ana  (gen- 
eral Buonaparte  was  conquering  North  Italy;  a 
time  when  old  beliefs  on  many  important  subjects 
had  recently  met  with  sufficiently  rough  liand- 
Ung. 

Answers  to  the  advertisement  came  in  from  all 
quarters.  Persons  in  every  grade  of  professional 
and  commercial  life,  tailors  and  shoemakers,  physi- 
cians, privy  councillors,  schoolmasters,  watchma- 
kers, apothecaries,  organists,  professed  themselves 
practical  students  of  the  occult  science,  and  desir^ 
ous  of  further  enlightenment  in  their  as  yet  unsuc- 
cessful quest  after  the  great  elixir.  The  idea  that 
an  influential  "Hermetic  Society"  was  in  exist- 
ence, infused  new  hope  into  these  isolated  search- 
ers. But  on  how  baseless  a  &bric  their  hope  was 
built  eventually  appeared,  when  the  archives  of  the 
society  were  submitted  to  inspection,  and  it  was 
found  to  have  consisted  of  two  members  only,  two 
Westphalian  doctors  of  obscure  fame.  On  the  let- 
ters Uiey.had  received  in  consequence  of  their 
advertisement,  were  found  indorsed  the  words 
"  answered  evasively." 

These  facts  are  told  us  in  a  lecture  recently 
delivered  at  Leipsic  by  Professor  Erdmann,  and 
published  ip  the  GarletUauhe.  From  his  statements, 
and  from  other  sources,  we  propose  to  put  together 
a  few  notes  relative  to  the  exploded  science,  —  the 
eccentric  torchbearer  to  chemical  discovery, — 
whose  annals  contribute  such  notable  pages  to  the 
moral  romance  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

We  do  not  profess  to  give  its  history  in  formal 
sequence.  We  do  not  discuss  the  traditions  of  its 
origin  among  the  sages  of  Egypt,  nor  ponder  over 
the  amlHscuous  inscription  on  the  Emerald  Table  of 
Hermes  Trismegistus, — the  "  Apocalypse  of  Alche- 
my," as  Dr.  Erdmann  calls  it  Thskt  Moses  was 
giving  proof  of  his  skill  as  an  "  adept "  when  he 
dissolved  the  golden  calf  and  made  me  rebellious 
Israelites  imbibe  it  in  a  liquid  state,  that  the  long- 
lived  antediluvian  patriarens  had  in  fact  got  hold 
of  the  Elixir  Vit<e,  that  Noah  was  commanded  to 
hang  up  the  true  and  genuine  philosopher's  stone 
in  ^e  Ark,  to  give  Mght  to  all  living  creatures 
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therein,  are  opinions  we  will  merely  glance  at,  as 
some  of  the  most  ambitious  among  the  many  fictions 
by  which  alchemy  sought  to  ennoble  its  pedigree, 
when,  from  an  obscure  and  ill-accredited  pursmt,  it 
had  come  to  be  admitted  into  the  front  ranks  of  no- 
toriety, to  be  professed  by  sages  of  eminence  and 
patronized  by  powerful  monarchs.  It  was  in  the 
thirteenth  century  that  it  stepped  into  this  position, 
brought  to  it  mainly  through  the  intercom*8e  of  the 
Arabs  with  Europe.  The  heyday  of  its  dignity 
may  be  said  to  have  continued  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  sixteenth  century.  After  the  Revival  of 
Learning  it  declined  in  estimation;  but  it  still 
maintained  a  very  considerable  sway  over  those 
portions  of  society  where  mental  activity  had  not 
teen  impelled  into  the  new  channels.  Of  its  prev- 
alence m  Germany,  especially  during  the  seven- 
teenth centUT}',  Professor  Erdmann  relates  many 
curious  instances.  To  these  we  shall  presently  re- 
cur. The  absolute  death  of  Alchemy,  or  the 
"  l^agirid  Art,"  as  it  used  sometimes  to  be  called, 
cannot  be  assigned  to  an  earlier  date  than  the 
publication  of  Lavoisier's  "Modem  System  of  Chem- 
istry," eighty  years  ago.  And  here  again,  when  we 
speak  of  its  "  absolute  death,"  it  must  be  observed 
that,  even  in  our  own  times,  chemists  of  first-rate 
rank  have  accorded  a  certain  degree  of  recognition 
to  its  fundamental  hypothesis.  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
is  not  alone  in  avowing  his  opinion  that  the  trans- 
mutations of  metals  need  not  be  considered  an  im- 
Metals,  it  is  argued,  are  composite 
ies,  brought  into  their  actual  condition  by  the 
hidden  operations  of  Nature.  Why  may  not  man, 
who  has  wrested  so  many  secrets  from  her  already, 
find  out  this  art  of  metal-making  also,  and  by  some 
imitative  process  form  similar  combinations  under 
the  same  relative  conditions  ?  But  to  what  dui^ 
pose  ?  If  the  art  resulted  in  a  monopoly  by  some  aex- 
terous  patentee,  gold-making  woula  bcdfore  long  come 
to  be  made  pensu  ;  if  every  one  mi^jht  without  hin- 
drance carry  his  own  Calif  bmia  in  his  own  crucible, 
gold  would  soon  cease  to  be  the  standard  of  value. 

But  has  the  transmutation  ever  been  effected  ? 
Here  the  testimony  of  enlightened  modem  inquiry 
is  emphatically  No,  in  spite  of  the  half-affirmations 
we  meet  with  here  and  there ;  as,  for  instance,  in  a 
"  Historj'  of  Alchymy  "  alluded  to  by  Professor  Erd- 
mann, published  as  late  as  1832,  wherein  the  au- 
thor expresses  his  belief  that  at  least  five  "  Adepts  " 
or  masters  of  the  art  of  transmutation  have,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  made  good  their  claims  to  the  title. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  let  us  note  what  were 
the  definite  objects  which  the  alchemists  proposed 
to  th^selves  in  tiieir  researches,  and  which  thcfu 
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wiepts  professed  to  hare  accomplished.    The  doc- 
LTines  on  which  their  science  rested  were  three :  — 

1.  That  gold  could  be  produced  fix)in  metals 
which  thraaselves  contained  no  gold,  hy  the  applj- 
[jation  to  tfiem  of  an  artificial  preparation.  This 
preparation  went  by  the  names  of  the  Philosopher's 
Stone,  the  Great  Elixir,  the  Great  Magisterium, 
and  the  Red  Tincture.  It  waa  ajpplied  to  metals 
when  they  had  been  fused  into  a  hquid  state ;  and 
the  act  of  application  was  called  Projection. 

2.  That  silver  could  be  similarly  produced  out 
of  metals  containing  no  silver,  by  the  application  of 
another  preparation  called  the  Stone  otthe  Second 
Order,  the  Little  Elixir,  the  Little  Magisterium, 
and  the  White  Tincture.  This,  naturally,  was  in 
much  less  request  than  *the  other,  and  is  much  less 
talked  about  in  the  records  of  Alchemy. 

8.  The  same  preparation  which  thus  ennobles 
metals  and  produces  gold  is,  at  the  same  time, 
when  in  a  potable  state,  or  even  in  some  forms  as 
a  solid,  a  medicine  possessing  marvellous  Qualities 
for  preserving  life  and  renewing  youthful  vigor. 
How  far  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  elixir  of 
life  were  considerea  identical  is,  however,  left  in 
some  doubt  by  the  ambiguity  of  Spagiric  writers. 
By  some  the  latter  has  been  described  as  having 
the  properties  of  sea-water ;  by  others  as  an  invig- 
orating paste ;  by  others  as  liquid  gold ;  by  others, 
Raymond  LuUi,  for  instance,  as  something  very 
like  honest  port  and  sherry.  This  elixir  of  lile 
was  sought  by  the  earlier  alchemists  much  more 
eagerly  uian  was  the  stone  in  its  transmuting  prop- 
erties, but  it  faded  into  discredit  sooner:  the 
avarice  of  mankind  proved  stronger  than  their  love 
of  existence ;  or,  perhaps  we  should  say,  the  great 
disprover  Death  was  more  convincing  in  lus  argu- 
ments than  the  obstinacy  of  metallic  ores.  Gold 
might  be  "  exhibited  "  by  astute  contrivances  where 
honest  means  of  fabricating  it  had  failed ;  no  dectit 
could  "  exhibit "  life  in  the  individual  whose  hour 
of  &te  had  really  come. 

To  hit  upon  tlie  right  composition  of  the  greater 
magisterium,  whether  as  a  medicine  or  a  trans- 
muter  of  metals,  was,  then,  the  primary  aim  and 
end  of  alchemy  throughout,  lo  decompose  all 
metals  into  their  primitive  constituents,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  relative  value  of  each,  and  to  learn 
how  to  recombine  them  in  certain  specific  propor- 
tions, was  a  necessary  part  of  the  process,  and 
hence  resulted  the  inestimable  service  rendered  by 
alchemy  to  true  science,  —  the  establishment  of  the 
principles  of  chemical  analysis.  As  to  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  wonder-working  stone,  noth- 
ing can  be  more  vague,  contradictory,  and  hyper- 
bolical than  the  reports  of  professed  adepts  on  the 
subject.  Either  they  sougm  to  disguise  their  con- 
scious ignorance  by  allegorical  language,  or  they 
pretended  to  make  a  mystery  of  some  simple  and 
inefficacious  process ;  or  thinking  they  really  had, 
or  were  in  the  way  of  gaining,  the  secret,  they  tried 
to  mystify  those  who  might  perchance  have  followed 
up  their  indications  too  cleverly.  This  allegorical 
jargon  may  be  instanced  by  a  Quotation  firmn  the 
verses  deoicatory  of  Greorge  Kipley,  Canon  of 
Bridlington,  the  English  alchemist,  addressed  to 
King  Edward  lY.  He  sums  up^his  lore  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

**  This  Datnnl  pt  xess^  by  help  of  craft  then  eonflmnmate, 
DissQlveth  the  Elixir  in  Iti  unotuous  homldikle. 
Then  in  balneo  of  Mary  together  let  them  circulate, 
Like  new  honey  or  oUf  till  they  perfectly  thiok^d  be  : 
Then  will  that  medidne  heal  all  manner  infirmity, 
And  torn  all  metala  to  Sonn€  and  Moime  moat  perfectly  ; 


Then  shall  ye  have  both  great  Elixir  and  aurum  potabiU^ 
By  the  grace  and  vill  of  Qod,  to  whom  be  laud  eternally.** 

Mark  the  pious  sentiment  with  whidi  Ripley  con- 
cludes.   It  is  a  notable  circumstance  that  fironi  tlie 
thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century  the  pursuit  of 
alchemy  was  closely  connected  with  the  religtouB 
sentiment,  or,  at  all  events,  professed  such  oonnee- 
tion.    Its  prominent  advocates  then,  and,  indeed, 
to  a  later  date,  were  wont  to  speak  of  themselTes 
as  devout  investigators  of  the  truths  of  God  dis- 
coverable in  the  marvels  of  Nature,  —  discoverable 
only  by  the  pure  and  patient.     They  claimed  for 
their  pursuit  the  same    religious    oignity  which 
Christians  of  the  "  broad  "  school  in  modem  theol- 
ogy are  bold  to  claim  for  scientific  study,  on  the 
ground  that  the  God  of  Revelation  is  also  the  God 
of  Nature,  and  speaks  to  man  by  the  one  mode  as 
well  as  by  the  other.    Their  expressions  are  <^f%en 
noble  and  elevated.    Hear  Johannes  Strangunere, 
in    his    dying    injunctions  to  his   son,   in   1433 : 
"  Upon  the  salvation  of  thy  soul  do  not  forget  the 
poor;  and  in  any  case  look  well  to  thysdf^  that 
thou  do  not  disclose  the  secrets  of  this  science  to 
any  covetous  worldly  man."   In  Faber's  PropMgnor 
culum  AlchymuB,  published  in  1644,  we  have  the 
religious  theory  of  the  science  thus  stated :  ^  The 
stone  of  the  philosophers  is,  by  all  the  authors  who 
have  treated  of  it,  esteemed  to  be  the  greatest  ^ft 
of  God  on  earth.  ....  As  therefore  it  is  so  great 
and  mighty  a  gifl  of  God,  the  most  necessary  thing 
in  order  that  man  should  attain  to  a  knowledge  of 
its  excellence  and  worth,  is  wisdom  which  is  be- 
stowed by  God  on  very  few."    And  Michael  San- 
divogius,  a  Polish  adept  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  reputed  author  of"  A  New  Light  of  AJchy- 
mie  taken  out  of  the  Fountain  of  Nature  and  Man- 
ual Experience,"  as  the  English  translation  has  it, 
writes  thus :  "  Thou,  therefore,  that  desurest  to  attain 
to  this  art,  in  the  first  place  put  thy  whole  trust  in 
God  thy  Creator,  and  urge  him  by  thy  prayers, 
and  assuredly  believe  that  ne  will  not  foraake  tnee; 
for  if  God  shall  know  that  thy  heart  is  sincere, 
and  thy  whole  trust  is  put  in  hinn,  he  will,  by  one 
means  or  another,  show  thee  a  way  and  assist  thee 
in  it,  that  thou  shalt  obtain  thy  desire."    There  is 
piety,  too,  in  the  reason  given  by  this  same  Baodi- 
vogius  why  the  adepts,  who  have  leamt  how  to 
circumvent  death,  chose  not  to  perpetuate  their  ex* 
istence  on  earth :  "  Now  I  do  not  wonder,"  he  6ay% 
when  describing  the  glorious  effects  of  the  ^ixir, 
"  as  before  I  did,  why  philosophers,  when  they 
have  attained  to  this  memcine,  have  not  cared  to 
have  their  days  prolonged,  because  every  philoflo- 
pher  hath  the  life  to  come  so  clearly  betore  bis 
eyes  as  thy  face  is  seen  in  a  glass."    dgd,  Jonson's 
impostor  acted  the  character  well :  — 

"  He,  hooeet  wretch, 
A  notable  saperstitioot  good  soul. 
Has  worn  hia  knees  bare  and  his  slippers  bald, 
Witli  prayer  and  fasting  ft»r  it  .  .  .  Here  he  comet,  — 
Not  a  profane  word  afore  him,  —  't  is  poison  !  " 

In  the  early  Middle  Ages  it  is  notorious  that  not 
only  many  good  and  pious  men,  but  many  of  the 
highest  intellects,  pursued  the  delusive  science,  and 
had  the  popular  repute  of  being  "  Spagiric  sages," 
or  adepts  in  its  mysteries.  Boger  Bacon,  Albertos 
Magnus,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  are  the  heroes  of 
many  fuitastic  legends.  And,  indeed,  for  a  long 
period  it  was  chiefiy  by  clerics,  and  by  monkish 
clerics,  that  it  was  cultivated.  In  the  dreamy  soli- 
tudes of  the  cloister,  where  man's  restless  imagina- 
tion so  often  revenged  itself  for  the  restrictions 
laid  on  active  life,  many  a  tonsured  inmate  bent 
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over  crucible  and  bellows,  '*  nursing  his  eternal 
hope,"  ^  and  prajing  deyoutly  for  ilhimination  firom 
on  high. 

But  enthusiasm  and  imposture  are  ever  close  at 
hand ;  and  what  is  more  strange,  the  bordet^land 
between  them  is  perilously  ill  cfefined.  A  liar  has 
been  known  to  lie  himself  into  belief  of  his  own  in- 
ventions; a  fanatic,  in  his  overweening  desire  for 
the  realization  of  his  dreams,  will  wiuidly  ibreet 
that  evidence  needs  fact  for  its  basis,  llie  wild 
stories  that  spring  up  like  a  tangle  of  weeds  round 
the  fame  of^  every  alchemical  philosopher  of  the 
Middle  A^  leave  one  in  amaze  both  at  the  credu- 
lity and  the  untmthfiilness  of  our  £uvoff  ancestors ; 
and  yet  might  not  a  glance  nearer  home  suffice  to 
humble  those  who  have  lived  in  the  days  <^  table- 
racing  and  spiritualistic  stances?  The  biogra- 
phies of  the  eariier  alchemists  have  been  lai^ely 
recorded  by  the  French  writers,  Naud^  and  Len- 

eJt  du  Fresnoy.  We  will  mention  a  few  of  them, 
t  our  chief  business  is  with  later  and  less  hack- 
neyed instances.  Among  the  most  £unous  were 
Artephius,  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  wrote  a  trea- 
tise on  the  preservation  of  life,  on  the  credit  of  his 
own  e^wrience,  being  professedly,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  in  the  thousand-and-twenty-fifih  year  of 
his  ace ;  and  who  used  quietly  to  settle  eveir  dis- 
puted question  of  ancient  history  by  the  irrenraga- 
ble  plea  of  personal  testimony.  Arnold  de  Vifle- 
neuve,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  commonly  caUed 
Yillanovanus,  was  the  rm)uted  author  of  a  recipe 
for  the  prolonffation  of  li^  some  hundred  years  or 
80,  by  means  of  carefully  pr^ared  plasters  and  nos- 
trums. Pietro  d'Apone,  his  contemporary,  worked 
unheard-of  wonders  with  his  seven  familiar  spirits, 
and  used  to  eoi^ure  gold  back  into  his  Fortunatus's 
wallet  the  moment  ne  had  made  a  disbursement. 
Greater  than  any  of  these  was  Raymond  LuUi,  of 
Mig'orca,  the  ''enlightened  doctor,"  and  author  of 
the  philosophical  Ars  Lulli,  who  set  up  a  laborato- 
ry at  Westminster  and  filled  the  coffers  of  one  of 
our  Edwards  to  the  tune  of  six  millions  of  rose  no- 
bles ;  though  indeed  some  rationalizing  authorities 
ventured  to  say  it  was  by  inducing  the  King  to  lay 
a  tax  upon  wool,  and  not  by  transmuting  metals, 
that  he  woiked  that  miracle.  Nicholas  Flamel,  a 
poor  Parisian  scribe,  extracted  the  secret  from  a 
mvsterious  MS.  after  twenty  years  of  painiul  study. 
Were  not  the  fourteen  hospitals,  three  chapels,  and 
seven  churches  that  he  built,  restored,  or  endowed, 
indisputable  evidence  of  the  validity  of  his  claims 
to  the  possession  of  the  gold-making  stone  ?  What 
if  the  incredulous,  even  in  his  own  time,  whispered 
that  he  was  a  miser  and  a  usurer,  that  he  extorted 
his  pelf  from  Spanish  Jews,  and  was  a  general 
money-lender  to  the  dissipated  youth  of  Paris? 
Avannt,  such  ignoble  calumnies  I 

If  the  hermetic  science  bore  on  the  whole  a 
''  holy  and  harmless  "  character  among  the  inquir- 
ing intellects  of  the  thirteenth  century,  abready,  in 
the  fourteenth,  the  (juest  after  the  secret  of  inex- 
haustible riches  had  induced  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and 
deception  which  caused  serious  inconveniences  to 
society.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  early  sd- 
chemists  invariably  went  by  the  name  of  ''  phuoso- 
nhers";  the  term  '' gold-makers '*  was  applied  in 
later  times  and  in  a  derogatory  sense.  Many  Popes 
and  other  potentates  sought  to  make  the  practice 
of  ''multiplication,"  as  it  was  sometimes  termed, 
penaL      But  in  vain:    "multipliers"  muhapUed. 


*  Raoom  (of  Venilam)  :  "Hie  alehemist 
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oonet  an  eterul  hope.' 


Coins  and  medab  were  minted  from  what  at  all 
events  passed  for  fabricated  gold,  to  the  great  det>- 
riment  of  commercial  interests.  Henry  I Y .  of  Eng- 
land issued  a  stringent  prohibition  of  the  prac- 
tice. The  God-fearmg  Henry  YL  eagerly  encour- 
aged it,  repealing  his  grandfrither's  statute,  and 
exhorting  all  classes  of  hu  subjects  to  search  for  the 
secret  in  the  spirit  of  loyalty,  for  the  replenishment 
of  his  coffers ;  his  characteristic  piety  coming  out 
in  the  special  charge  to  the  clergy,  as  being  un- 
doubtedly possessed  of  the  power  of  transmuting 
substances  m  one  wa^,  and  therefore  more  likelv 
perhaps  to  succeed  in  the  other.  Edward  lY. 
patronized  the  art  So  jdid  poor  Charles  YL  of 
France,  in  his  fli^tjr,  impulsive  way.  One  of  the 
occupants  of  the  Holy  See  had  the  credit  of  being 
an  alchemist.  Pope  John  XXII.,  whose  bulls  issued 
against  the  pretenders  to  the  art  were  perhaps  in- 
tended to  warn  off  rivals.  The  eighteen  nmlions 
of  treasure  which  he  was  said  to  luive  left  behind 
him  was  the  current  argument  adduced  to  prove 
him  an  adept ;  the  evidence  of  the  &ct  perhaps  as 
little  trustworthy  as  the  inference. 

Weird  fiwcies  have  always  found  a  congenial  at- 
mosphere within  the  breast  of  the  Teuton ;  and  it 
was  most  conspicuously  by  Grerman  emperors  and 
princes  that  the  Spagiric  art — so  called  in  fact 
from  a  Teutonic  word,  spdken^  to  search — was  cul- 
tivated or  patronized.  During  the  fifteenth  century 
it  came  to  be  professed  bv  a  number  of  adventurers, 
"  wandering  alchemists  as  they  were  styled,  who 
strolled  from  court  to  court,  sometimes  gaining 
great  political  influence  over  their  patrons,  as,  for 
instance,  Hans  von  Domberg  did  over  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse ;  sometimes  experiencing  the  tragic 
fate  of  those  who  sink  from  ^reat  men's  favor  by  a 
too  daring  swimming  on  bladders.  The  first  per- 
sonage of  pre-eminent  degree  who  kept  a  regular 
"  court  alchemist "  was  Barbara,  wife  of  the  Empe- 
ror Sigismond.  She  had  been  instructed,  so  the 
story  goes,  by  a  wandering  sage  how  to  make  silver 
out  of  copper  and  arsenic,  and  to  increase  the  sub- 
stance of  TOld  by  the  addition  of  copper  and  silver. 
This  met^,  on  which,  at  all  events,  imperial  power 
could  pass  the  fiat  of  currency,  ^e  benevolently 
sold  to  the  poor  as  genuine  metal.  The  Malgrave 
John  of  Brandenburg  was  so  great  a  proficient  in 
the  labors  of  the  crucible,  that  he  was  sumamed 
"  the  Alchemist,"  and  his  residence  at  the  Plassen- 
burg,  near  Culmbach,  was  a  headquarter  of  the  pro- 
fession. His  fame,  however,  was  outdone  in  the 
following  century  by  that  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph 
H.,  whose  sobriquets  were  "  the  Prince  of  Alchemy  " 
and  "the  German  Hermes  Trismegistus."  His 
superstitious  dreams,  which  cost  the  empire  dear  at 
a  time  when  intellect  and  energy  were  required  to 
steer  her  through  her  troubles,  gave  an  impetus  to 
"  gold-cookery  "  throughout  his  dominions  such  as 
it  never  received  before  or  after.  Adepts  fought 
out  their  envious  rivalries  at  his  court 

His  poet  laureate  sang  of  the  alchemical  processes 
as  of  tne  conflict  of  all^orical  powers  in  an  heroic 
strife.  Here  Dee  and  Kelly,  the  English  mounte- 
banks, dropped  down  for  a  while  on  their  erratic 
course.  Hero  Van  Helmont  was  eagerly  invited. 
Here  Sandivogius  was  treated  sumptuously,  and 
honored  with  the  title  of  Councillor  of  State. 
Equally  zealous  with  Rudolph,  as  a  student  of  the 
art  and  patron  of  its  professors,  was  Augustus, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  a  laboratory  at  Dres- 
den, popularly  called  the  Gold  House;  while  his 
wife,  the  Electress  Anna,  practised  at  Annaburg, 
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and  liis  son  and  successor,  Christian,  grew  up  under 
their  eyes  a  sharer  in  the  family  taste.  It  was  this 
Christian  to  whose  reio^  belongs  the  story  of  Se^ 
tonius  Scotus  (Seaton  the  Scot),  alias  the  "  Cosmop- 
olite," which  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
precarious  conditions  of  an  alchemist's  life  and  for- 
tunes in  those  days.  Setonius  professed  to  have 
mastered  the  mystery  of  gold-making ;  and  the 
proof  he  gave  of  his  art,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Elector  Christian,  on  one  occasion,  so  greatly  im- 
pressed that  prince's  mind,  that  he  caused  the  luck- 
less adept  to  be  forthwith  carried  off  and  impris- 
oned in  a  high  tower  at  Dresden,  where  no  one  else 
could  get  at  him  to  learn  his  secret,  and  where  a 
fair  field  might  be  left  for  tlie  Elector's  own  efforts. 
He  visited  his  prisoner  himself  and  tried  persuasion. 
Setonius  was  dumb.     Then  he  emplc 


torture. 
The  poor  "  Cosmopolite  "  was  rackeS  till  within  an 
ace  of  death.  Still  no  confession ;  and  as  it  would 
not  do  to  kill  the  goose  with  the  golden  eggs  out- 
right, Seaton  was  left  to  linger  in  5ie  tower,  alter- 
nately soothed  and  tormented.  One  day,  by  special 
favor,  a  Polish  visitor  was  allowed  to  have  access  to 
him.  This  was  Michael  Sandivogius,  to  whom  more 
than  once  we  have  already  made  allusion  ;  he  was 
then  a  student  only,  not  an  adept,  in  alchemy ;  he 
Hstened  eagerly  to  Seaton's  promises  of  golden  re^ 
ward  should  he  help  him  to  effect  his  escape.  A  plan 
was  laid,  and  successfully  executed ;  the  fugitives 
reached  Cracow,  but  there  the  strength  of  Seaton, 
harassed  by  long  torture  and  privation,  broke  down. 
The  cathedral  church  of  Cracow  received  his  re- 
mains in  1604. 

The  experience  of  poor  Alexander  Seaton  was 
that  of  many  others  of  his  class.  The  conduct  of 
princes  towards  the  alchemists  was,  in  fact,  much 
like  the  old  fable  of  the  sun  and  wind.  It  was  a 
question  whether  fair  means  or  foul  means,  favors 
or  tortures,  would  be  most  likely  to  .wring  the  se- 
cret out  of  a  man  who  boasted  oi  carrying  it  in  his 
breast.  More  was  demanded  of  the  luckless  "  multi- 
pliers "  than  they  were  able  to  perform.  "  Fill  my 
coffers,"  was  the  cry  of  some  needy  duke  or  land- 
grave ;  "  give  me  money  to  pay  my  troops,  to  .feast 
my  retainers."  Well  was  it  if  he  did  not  let  his 
fancy  launch  forth  into  the  gorgeous  visions  of  Sir 
Epicure  Mammon : — 

"  My  meat  shall  all  oome  in  In  Indian  shelU, 
Dithei  of  agate  set  in  ffold,  and  studded 
With  emeralds,  sapphires,  hyacinths,  and  rubies : 
Boiled  in  the  spirit  of  Sol,  mid  dissolved  pearl, 
Apicins*  diet,  'g%lnst  the  epilepsy  j 
And  I  will  eat  these  broths  with  spoons  of  amber 
Headed  with  diamond  and  carbuncle." 

The  adventurer,  if  he  had  any  credit  to  trade  upon, 
might  say,  **  Give  me  time  to  mature  my  experi- 
ments, —  a  little  more,  and  the  secret  is  won."  He 
mi^ht  thus  linger  on,  well  tended  and  trusted  for  a 
while ;  or  should  his  credit  fail,  he  might  be  dis- 
missed in  disgrace,  to  go  to  another  petty  court,  and 
get "  boarded  and  lodged  "  for  another  term  of  prom- 
ise and  imposture.  On  the  other  hand,  if  desper- 
ately pressed,  and  confident  in  his  own  ingenuity, 
he  might  proceed  to  experiment.  Then,  if  he  broke 
down,  he  might  perchance  be  hung  as  an  impostor, 
— hung  in  a  tinsel-spangled  garment,  beneath  a 
mocking  superscription,  like  that  placed  over  an 
unhappy  idctim  at  Culmbach,  who  had  boasted  of 
having  acmiired  the  much-coveted  subsidiary  art  of 
fixing  quicksilver :  — 
♦*  I  deemed  of  flxlnjr  mercury  I  had  acquired  the  knack  j 
But  things  liave  gone  by  contraries,  and  /am  fixed,  alack  !  "• 
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^  Iidi  war,  xwar  wle  Mercur  wird  fix  gemacht,  bedacht ; 
Dooh  hat  slch's  umgekehrt,  and  idi  bin  fix  gemacht !  *' 


The  curious  tale  of  Bottger,  or  Botticher,  tlie 
originator  of  the  Dresden  porcelain  manufacture, 
belongs  to  a  comparatively  late  period  in  the  annals 
of  alchemy.  It  is  worth  relating  as  one  of  the  re- 
markable instances  where  the  search  after  the  phil- 
osopher's stone  led  by  side-doors  to  real  and  valua- 
ble discoveries.  Botticher  was  an  apothecar)''s  ap- 
prentice at  Berlin,  in  the  time  of  Frederick  I.  King 
of  Prussia  Tl  701-1 713).  He  boasted  of  having  re- 
ceived a  bit  of  the  genuine  stone  from  a  Greek 
named  Lascaris,  and  of  having  done  marvelioos 
things  with  it  in  the  way  of  transmutation.  The 
King  expressed  his  desire  to  judge  personally  of  his 
pretensions.  Botticher  was  by  no  means  inclined 
to  stand  the  trial,  and  crossed  the  borders  to  Wit- 
tenberg. His  sovereign  Lord  demanded  his  extra- 
dition by  the  Saxon  Government.  It  was  retnsed ; 
and  the  garrison  of  Wittenberg  was  strengthened 
for  fear  ot  a  surprise ;  while,  for  greater  security,  the 
valuable  emigrant  was  transferred  t6  Dresden.  Here 
he  somehow  satisfied  the  Prince  von  Fiirstenberg 
who  was  governing  in  the  Saxon  King's  absence, 
that  he  really  could  make  gold.  The  lung,  Augus- 
tus n.,  wrote  to  him  in  the  most  deferential  terms, 
made  him  a  nobleman,  and,  with  all  marks  of  re- 
spect, stowed  him  away  in  his  strong  tower  of 
Konigstein,  where  he  was  assiduously  watched,  in 
the  hope  of  winning  his  secret  from  him  in  some 
unguarded  moment.  However,  not  to  anger  him, 
and  thus  defeat  the  royal  hopes,  he  was  allowed  to 
return  to  Dresden,  in  a  sort  of  honorable  captivity, 
while  freedom  and  additional  rewards  were  prom- 
ised him  should  he  give  up  the  required  recipe. 
He  actually  signed  a  contract  to  that  effect,  auod 
was  accordingly  guarded,  if  possible,  more  carefully, 
and  treated  more  sumptuously,  than  ever.  He  was 
looked  upon  as  a  precious  jewel  of  the  crown  ;  and 
when  a  nostile  invasion  soon  threatened,  he  was 
transferred,  with  the  other  treasures  of  royalty,  once 
more  to  the  Konigstein.  Meanwhile,  three  years 
passed,  and  his  contract  was  not  fulfilled.  The 
^ng  waxed  impatient  Botticher  had  gone  on  ex- 
perimenting, in  the  desperate  hope  of  bebg  able  to 
make  good  his  pretensions:  but  gold  wotdd  not  come 
at  his  bidding.  He  might,  perchance,  have  been 
hung  with  ignominy,  like  so  many  of  his  predeces- 
sors; but,  luckily  for  him,  a  really  important  discov- 
rey  had  emerged  out  of  some  of  his  manipulations. 

He  now  ventured  to  confess  to  the  King  that  he 
never  had  made  gold,  nor  knew  how  to  do  so,  but 
offered  his  Majesty  the  results  of  his  porcelain  in- 
vention insteaa.  Augustus  swallowed  his  mortifi- 
cation, and  forgave  him,  placing  him  at  the  head 
of  the  Dresden  porcelain-works,  so  famous  in  after 
jrears ;  but  to  the  day  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
m  1719,  the  recalcitrant  alchemist  was  carefully 
watched,  lest,  perchance,  some  more  valuable  secret 
might  escape  nim.  The  casual  discoveries  made 
by  alchemists  would  fill  many  volumes  of  science 
and  industrial  history.  Thus  Roger  Bacon  stum- 
bled by  a  chance  on  the  composition  of  gunpowder ; 
Geber,  on  the  properties  of  acids ;  Van  Helmont, 
on  the  natui'e  of  gas,"  geist,"  or  "  spirit,"  so  named 
by  him ;  and  Dr.  Glauber,  of  Amsterdam,  in  the 
seventeenth  centur)',  eliminated  in  this  haphazard 
way  the  uses  of  the  "  salts  "  which  bear  his  name. 

Paracelsus  and  Van  Helmont  are  the  greatest 
names  connected  with  alchemy  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  pompous  charlatanry  of  Paracelsus 
gave  impulse  to  its  subsequent  dcvelopement  under 
the  forms  of  Rosicrucianism,  whose  secret  societies 
and  freemasonry  occupied  the  fancy  of  mankind  so 
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much  in  the  Beventeeiith  century.  In  Germany, 
the  natural  tendency  of  men  to  mysticism  was 
greatly  assisted  by  the  barbarizing  effects  of  the 
Thirty  Years*  War.  As  in  literature,  so  in  sci- 
ence :  culture  was  absolutely  repressed,  and  made 
retrograde  by  the  singular  desolations  of  the  gloomy 
period  fit>m  1618  to  1648.  This  was  conspicuously 
shown  in  the  department  of  jurisprudence.  Dr.  Erd- 
mann  has  collected  some  curious  cases  of  law  decis- 
ions resting  on  the  theories  of  alchemy  as  evidence. 
It  seems  not  to  have  been  till  late  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  however,  that  an  Austrian  jurist. 
Yon  Rain,  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  disbelief  in 
the  existence  of  the  stone  actually  brought  a  man 
within  the  penalties  of  l^se-maiestd,  on  the  ground 
that  so  many  emperors  had  undoubtedly  penormed 
transmutations  by  its  agency. 

As  earl^  as  1580,  the  Leipsic  tribunals  pro- 
nounced judgment  against  an  unhappy  wretch 
called  Beuther,  body-alchemist  of  that  Augustus, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  of  whom  we  have  idready  had 
occasion  to  speak.  Beuther  was  reputed  to  possess 
certain  valuable  MSB.  treating  of  "  special  trans- 
mutations," i.  e.  the  transmutation  of  some  one  par- 
ticular metal,  which,  having  promised  on  oatn  to 
impart  to  certain  other  persons,  he  had  afterwards 
declined  to  give  up,  besides  having  been  culpably 
negligent  in  his  official  capacity.  He  was  adjudged 
to  be  undoubtedly  in  possession  of  the  secret, 
and  sentenced  accordingly  to  be  tortured  for  its 
extraction ;  then,  for  his  official  negligence,  to  be 
scourged  with  rods ;  for  his  perjury  to  his  comrades, 
to  lose  three  of  his  fingers ;  finally,  for  the  good  of 
the  land,  to  be  shut  up  securely  in  prison,  lest  he 
might  be  tempted  to  tell  his  secret  to  foreign  poten- 
tates. 

As  late  as  the  year  1725  there  was  a  curious  case 
of  lidgation  before  the  same  court  at  Leipsic.  A 
certain  Coimtess  von  Erbach  had  given  snelter  in 
her  castle  to  a  reputed  robber,  who  was  flying  from 
justice.  This  robber  turned  out  to  be  an  adept  in 
alchemy,  and  a  robber  only  out  of,  as  it  would  seem, 
most  superfluous  amateurship.  In  the  excess  of  his 
gratituae  to  his  benefactress,  he  turned  all  her  sil- 
ver plate  into  gold.  But  here  the  Countess's  hus- 
band stepped  in,  and  claimed  half  of  the  treasure, 
on  the  plea  that  the  increase  of  vaJue  had  been 
eflfected  on  his  territory,  and  under  the  matrimo- 
nial conditions  as  to  property.  The  Leipsic  law- 
yers decided  against  him,  saying  that,  as  the  plate 
had  been  recognized  as  belonging  solely  to  the 
Countess  prior  to  the  transmutation,  so  it  must  be 
her  exclusive  property  afterwards,  under  whatever 
changes  it  might  have  passed. 

It  was  a  not  uncommon  point  of  law  whether 
alchemical  gold,  which  was  not  capable  of  being 
distinguished  fix)m  original  gold,  was  to  be  held  of 
equivalent  value  or  not ;  the  doubt  beinz,  in  the 
true  mystic  phraseology,  whether  it  could  possess 
the  same  hidden  or  innate  powers.  Special  trea- 
tises were  written  on  the  subject  of  the  coins  sup- 
posed tp  have  been  struck  from  alchemical  metal. 
As  late  as  1797,  a  large  medal  was  ^hown  at  Vien- 
na, purporting  to  be  minted  from  the  gold  made  out 
of  quicksilver  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  IIL, 
through  virtue  of  a  grain  of  red  powder  given  him 
by  one  Richthausen,  at  Prague.  Nothing  is  more 
cnaracteristic  of  the  strange  nlstoty  of  this  science 
than  the  important  part  played  in  it  by  "Un- 
knowns," —  weird,  mysterious  visitors,  who  are 
stated  to  have  appeared  here  and  there  as  unex- 
pectedly as  Maturin's  incomparable  bogie,  **  Mel- 


moth  the  Wanderer,"  and  to  have  vanished  as 
unaccountably,  —  men  who,  if  the  theory  of  the  sci- 
ence were  true,  might  have  wielded  more  than  the 
power  of  the  united  Rothschild  family,  and  emu- 
lated the  splendors  of  Monte  Cristo,  yet  who  came 
and  went  poor  and  haggard,  and  left  no  trace  be- 
hind. Such  was  the  "  Unknown  "  who  appeared 
to  the  philosophic  Dr.  Helvetius,  body-physician  to 
a  Prince  of  Orange,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
converted  him  from  incredulity  to  the  most  enthusi- 
astic belief.  This  Unknown  came  into  the  Doctor's 
study  one  day,  in  the  shape  of  a  respectable  burgh- 
er of  North  Holland,  ana  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
small  ivory  box,  containing  three  heavy  pieces  of 
metal,  brimstone-colored  and  brittle,  from  which 
Helvetius  scraped  a  small  portion  with  his  thumb- 
nail. The  stranger  declined  performing  any  feat 
of  transmutation  himself,  saymg  he  was  "not 
allowed"  to  do  so.  Helvetius  experimented  in 
vain  with  the  parings  he  had  scrfu>ed  ofi*;  but  on  a 
second  visit,  the  mysterious  burgher  proved  more 
compliant,  and,  after  helping  Helvetius  to  a  suc- 
cessnil  operation,  he  left  him  in  possession  of  cer- 
tain directions  by  means  of  whicn  he  contrived  to 
change  six  ounces  of  lead  into  y&ry  pure  gold  when 
alone.  The  Hague  rang  with  the  fame  of  his  ex- 
ploit; and  the  operation  was  successfully  repeated 
m  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Moreover,  the 
gold  was  examined  by  the  authorities  of  the  Mint, 
and  pronounced  genuine.  At  last  the  magic  powder 
was  exhausted,  and,  as  the  Unknown  never  visited 
him  again.  Dr.  Helvetius  was  compelled  to  bring  his 
experiments  to  an  end.  But  he  published  in  1667  a 
learned  work,  called  the  Golden  Calf,  maintaining 
the  truth  of  the  doctrines  he  had  once  derided ; 
and  the  sceptical  philosopher  Spinoza  averred, 
after  strict  inquiry  into  the  truth  or  the  events  nar- 
rated, that  the  evidence  of  that  case  of  transmuta- 
tion was  sufilcient  to  make  a  convert  of  himself. 

Another  picturesque  tale  current  among  the  re<>- 
ords  of  Continental  alchemy  is  that  of  Profes- 
sor Martini  of  Hehnstadt,  who  died  in  1621,  and  was 
a  supercilious  foe  of  the  art  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  stronuously  contesting  in  his  lectures  the 
argument^  adduced  in  its  behalf.  The  ^  Un- 
known "  in  this  case  was  a  foreign  nobleman,  who 
had  just  arrived  at  Helmstadt,  and  took  his  place 
one  day  in  the  lecture-hall.  After  listening  for 
a  while  to  Martini's  self-satisfied  expositions,  he 
courteously  interrupted  the  lecturer,  offering  to  re- 
fute his  opinions  experimentally.  A  pan  of  coals, 
a  crucible,  and  some  lead,  were  brought  in  at  his 
desire.  A  short  manipulation  ensued ;  and  lo  t  the 
lead  had  acquired  the  form  and  substance  of  fine 
gold,  which  the  nobleman  handed  over  to  the  as- 
tounded professor  with  the  modest  words,  "  Solve 
mihi  hunc  syllogismum  1 " 

Dr.  Erdmann  cites  Van  Helmont's  testimony  to 
the  existence  of  die  philosopher's  stone  as  one  of 
the  most  difficult  to  treat  witn  contempt,  on  account 
of  the  unquestionable  integrity  and  scientific  sagac- 
ity of  the  inquirer.  Van  Helmont  loved  truth  with 
sincere  devotion.  A  Brabant  nobleman  by  birth, 
he  renounced  his  rank  and  possessions  to  turn  phyri- 
cian,  to  study  nature,  and  do  good  works.  Uis 
discoveries  in  medicine  are  of  lasting  value.  He 
never  professed  to  give  alchemy  more  than  a  sec- 
ond place  in  his  interest ;  yet  he  avers  that  in  1618 
he  himself  changed  eight  ounces  of  quicksilver  into 
pure  gold  by  means  of  a  substance  given  him  horn 
time  to  time  by  an  unknown  visitor.  He  never 
learnt  the  secret  of  making  the  stone  himself  but 
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he  describes  it  as  s  heavy  powder  of  the  color 
of  saflfWm,  glittering  like  nuther  ooane-grained 
glass. 

in  tihe  serenteenth  century  the  fantastic  doctrines 
of  Paracelsos  fertilized  in  men's  minds  to  all  sorts 
of  extravagant  outgrowths.  The  English  qaacks, 
Fludd,  Dee,  and  Kellv,  the  Grerman  mystic  Jacob 
Bdhme,  were  noted  Kosicrucians  of  that  period. 
Men  now  took  to  binding  themselves  into  societies 
for  the  prosecution  of  uieir  occult  researches,  in- 
stead of,  as  heretofore,  brooding  over  them  in  soli- 
tary devotion.  The  "  Alchemical  Sodety  "  of  Nu- 
remberg was  extant  in  1700,  and  one  of  its 
members,  and  its  secretary  for  a  time  was  Leib- 
nitz! 

Leibnitz  and  Spinoza  I  strange  names  to  bring 
into  connection  with  this  science  of  the  supersti- 
tious. Yet  Bacon  of  Verulam  did  not  disbelieve  in 
alchemy,  though  to  him  we  are  first  indebted  for 
the  excellent  application  of  the  old  fable  of  the 
dyin^  man's  will  wid  the  fidd  to  be  dug  over  in 
seardi  of  the  treasure  which  never  existed  save  in 
the  fertilizing  process  of  culture.  Robert  Boyle  is 
also  dted  as  having  faith  in  its  pretensions.  The 
last  professed  adept  in  England  was  one  James 
Price,  who,  in  1782,  announced  himself  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  tincture  which  could  change  from  thirty 
to  sixty  times  its  weight  into  gold. 

Semler,  the  well-known  theological  Professor  at 
HaUe  in  the  last  century  was  a  votary  of  alchemy. 
The  stoiy  of  his  performances  before  the  incredu- 
lous chemist,  Klaproth,  may  be  given  as  illustrative 
of  the  trickeiy  of  which  experimenters  were  often- 
times the  dupes,  and  by  means  of  which  at  least 
as  often,  though  not  in  this  case,  ihey  estab- 
lished their  pretensions.  In  the  year  1786  Dr. 
Semler  and  one  Baron  von  ICrschen  occupied 
themselves  with  preparing  a  Universal  Medicine, 
called  by  them  "Lufl  Salz,"  atmospheric  salts. 
Three  treatises  on  "Hermetic  Medicine"  were 
composed  in  relation  to  it  by  Semler,  and  he  went 
beyond  the  oripnal  pretensions  of  the  medicine,  as- 
serting that  gold  could  be  made  by  means  of  it  in 
well-warmed  glasses,  without  the  inteivention  of 
Cnicible  or  coals.  He  got  into  a  lively  discussion 
with  the  leadi^  chemists  of  the  day,  and  at  last 
submitted  to  EJaproth,  for  his  own  use,  a  mass  of 
metal  which  he  said  contained  the  seeds  of  gold. 
To  Klaproth's  ill-success  in  making  these  "  seeds  " 
germinate,  Semler  could  only  reply  that  he  found  a 
residuum  of  gold  in  his  glasses  every  five  or  six 
days.  On  close  examination  it  was  discovered  that 
a  trick  had  been  played  upon  him.  Some  subordi- 
nates to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  task  of  warm- 
ing his  glasses  had  contrived  to  insert  a  small 
ouantity  of  gold  leaf.  It  was  worth  their  while,  as 
the  sanguine  philosopher  kept  them  well  fed  and 
lodged.  At  last,  however,  they  tried  the  substitu- 
tion of  baser  material,  pinchbeck,  and  this  led  to 
their  detection. 

Father  Kircher  openly  challenged  the  belief  in 
alchemy  in  his  Subterranean  World,  published 
about  1670.  He  did  not  scruple  to  call  the  alche- 
mists knaves  and  impostors,  and  their  science  a 
delusion.  Great  was  the  storm  he  drew  down  upon 
himself  thereby.  Dr.  Glauber  of  the  **  salts  "  was  one 
of  his  antagonists.  A  still  more  elaborate  refuta- 
tion was  that  made  by  M.  Geoffroy  before  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  1722,  wherein 
he  was  at  the  pains  to  show  the  various  modes  of 
trickery  by  which  alchemical  pretensions  were 
sustained:  false-bottomed  crudbles,  hollow  wands 


fflled  with  gold,  perforated  lead,  soldered  nails,  &c* 
By  degrees  the  credit  of  the  science  hojpelessly  de- 
chned,  although  daring  impostors  shot  uke  meteors 
ever  and  anon  athwart  the  sober  pathway  of  mod- 
em life.  Thus  Louis  XHL  of  France  made  a 
Franciscan  monk  named  ChAtaigne  his  grand  ahnoo- 
er  because  he  had  hdd  before  mm  the  prospectof  m 
hundred  years'  rdgn  by  means  of  the  grand  elixir. 
Thus  Jean  de  Lisle  expiated  by  an  eariy  death  in 
the  Bastile  his  bold  attempts  to  persuade  the  Min- 
isters of  Louis  XIV.  that  he  possessed  the  fold- 
making  stone ;  and  thus  the  adventures  of  the 
Count  de  St  Germain,  and  of  Cagliostro,  reoted 
mainly  on  their  claims  to  the  possession  of  the  tal- 
isman either  of  long  life  or  of  unbounded  wealth. 

As  we  said  at  the  outset  of  our  article,  the  publi- 
cation of  Lavoisier's  system  was  the  real  deatlM>Iow 
to  the  study  of  alchemy,  by  pointing  out  the  veritable 
objects  and  achievements  of  chemical  induction, 
and  the  road  by  which  fiirther  progress  was  to  be 
accomplished. 

The  hopeless  gyrations  of  the  baffled  sdence, 
ever  circling  back  to  its  first  beginning,  and  mak- 
ing no  advance  in  its  gains  and  experiences,  did,  at 
\9stf  after  many  busy  i^es,  cease  to  attract  int^H- 
^nt  minds.  Wlule  we  review  its  promises  and  its 
destinies,  how  profound  a  human  pathos  seems  to 
attach  to  those  stately  words  of  Paracelsus,  which, 
doubtless,  comforted  the  heart  of  many  a  patient 
plodder  over  air-drawn  inferences:  "Remse  not 
the  waters  of  Shiloah  because  they  go  softly ;  for 
they  that  wade  in  deep  waters  cannot  go  fast." 

Isaac  Disraeli,  in  more  than  one  of  his  delightftd 
miscellanies,  quotes  the  prophecy  of  Dr.  Girtanner, 
of  Ldpsic,  not  far  fi:t>m  our  own  times,  who  pre- 
saged that  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  centmry 
the  my  sterv  of  gold-making  would  surely  be  discov- 
ered, and  the  commonest  utensils  of  cookery  would 
come  to  be  made  of  the  predous  metal,  whereby  all 
evils  of  metal-poisoning  through  the  use  of  corroded 
vessels  would  oe  averted.  The  nineteenth  eenturjr 
is  far  advanced  on  its  downward  slope,  and  it  eannot 
be  said  that  as  yet  any  83rmptoms  appear  of  the  real- 
ization of  such  visions.  The  stone  is  still  to  seek, 
if  it  be  worth  the  seeking ;  the  alkahest,  the  univer- 
sal dissolver  remains  a  mjlh ;  the  crudble  yields 
no  treasure ;  but  in  one  way  the  "  eternal  hope  ** 
has  had  an  answer ;  for,  witmn  the  last  thirty  years, 
the  shining  prize  has  learnt  to  yield  itself  up  at 
man's  caU,  with  a  fiilness  far  surpassing  the  harvests 
of  Spagiric  fable,  when  sought  by  spade  and  mattock 
in  its  native  ores. 


LITERARY  VIRTUE. 

We  stay  in  a  room  till  it  is  like  an  oven.  Yet  it 
is  only  unpleasanUy  warm  to  the  lazybones  who 
for  the  last  hour  and  a  half  has  been  sittii^,  novel 
in  hand,  over  the  fire.  The  person  who  complains 
of  being  stifled  is  the  chance  visitor  who  pops  into 
the  burning  furnace  just  after  having  come  m  fttm 
a  walk.  Qf  course  we  express  surprise,  throw  open 
door  or  window,  and  feel  a  trifie  ashamed  of  our- 
selves. But  we  are  glad  to  have  been  told  a  whole- 
some truth. 

We  drag  on  a  humdrum  sort  of  existence,  week 
after  week,  month  after  month,  year  after  year,  set- 
tie  down  into  divers  habits  more  or  less  reprehensi- 
ble, and  flatter  ourselves  all  the  while  that,  if  not 
perfect,  we  are  at  least  steady  chrapch-goers,  and 
respectable  fathers  of  famiHes.  One  day  we  are 
pulled  up  short,  we  are  thrown  forward  on  our 
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faces,  we  meet  with  a  sort  of  moral  railway  acci- 
dent, and  find  to  oar  dismay  and  astonishment  that 
we  have  become,  as  it  were,  encrusted  with  barna- 
cles, that  we  have  sot  into  a  way  of  doing  all  sorts 
of  naughty  things  weerly  from  the  comolative  force 
of  habit ;  that  while  we  ourselves  are  no  better  than 
we  need  be,  the  world  in  general,  whatever  it  may 
think  of  itself,  is  almost  beyond  the  pale  of  redemp- 
tion. For  ten  minutes  or  so,  we  are  terribly  shocked, 
our  toast  remidns  on  the  plate  untouched,  we  forget 
our  second  cup  of  tea,  and  set  out  to  our  di^'s 
work  with  a  heavy  heart  But  by  and  by  we  be- 
gin **  to  feel  ourscuves  "  again,  peniaps  a  trifle  live- 
uer  and  brisker  than  we  were  before,  and  we  fancy, 
somehow  or  another,  that  the  shock  we  have  lately 
experienced  was  the  very  thing  we  wanted;  in 
oourt^  of  time,  too,  we  so  &r  resemble  a  man  who 
has  found  out  the  benefit  of  a  shower-bath,  though 
the  first  taste  of  the  remedy  was  by  no  means 
asreeable,  as  really  to  look  forward  with  rather 
pleasurable  anticipations  to  a  repetition  of  the 
dose.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  an  acquired  taste. 
A  moral  rebuff  braces  up  the  soul ;  sweets  without 
bitters  cloy ;  harmony  without  discords  is  I4>t  to 
prove  monotonous ;  our  morning  paper  without  its 
column  and  a  half  of  literary  virtue  is  cold  meat 
without  pickles,  salad  without  the  dressing. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  anxious  speculation 
to  us,  who  can  be  the  author  of  the  tremendous 
phillipics  by  which  we  are  so  powerAilly,  and,  on 
the  wnole,  not  unpleasantly,  thruled  over  our  bacon 
and  e^^  We  never  for  an  instant  supposed  that 
any  orainary  mortal  could  provide  such  stem  and 
^endidly  virtuous  declamation.  We  have  pic- 
tured to  ourselves  a  holy  and  venerable  being,  a 
man  of  fasting  and  prayer,  of  cowl  and  sandal, 
piercing  eyes  and  lonir,  gray  beard,  who,  spending 
ids  dafys  in  acts  of  self-denial,  and  in  mortificadon 
of  the  flesh,  his  nidits  in  vigU  and  the  profoundest 
meditation,  held  lumself  disdainfully  alcx^  from  his 
species,  only  fix>m  time  to  time  descending  into  this 
commonplace  world  of  ours  just  to  see  how  things 
were  going,  and  to  lash  offenders  with  an  un^MMv 
ii^  lumd,  who  derived  a  scanty  subsistence  from 
the  herbs  that  clustered  around  his  lowly  grasp, 
and  who,  proof  equally  agtunst  the  fleshpots  and 
the  gold  and  raiment  of  the  Egyptians,  was  utterly 
incapable  of  striking  a  good  oargain,  still  less  o£ 
arranging  to  supply,  on  advantageous  terms,  sham 
scorn  aod  artistically  elaborated  indignation,  on 
deouudd  at  so  much  per  column.  Perhaps  We  have 
had  reason  of  late  to  alter  our  opinion,  —  perhaps 
not.  Certainly  the  other  day,  when  passing  down 
Fleet  Street,  we  saw  a  middle-aced  man  in  a 
greasy  hat  and  badly  brushed  coat,  but  that  he  was 
—  no,  we  cling  to  our  original  conviction,  let  ac- 
ouaintances  who  move  in  literary  circles  and  seem 
fond  of  practical  jokes,  say  what  they  please. 

Being  an  abstraction,  a  **  we ''  of  a  virtuous  turn 
of  mind,  with  a  lively  faith  in  the  villany  of  our 
neighbors,  and  being  not  wholly  reluctant  to  see  so- 
ciety's shoulders  bared  and  submitted  to  a  round 
three  dozen,  feeling,  moreover,  that  a  little  pen- 
ance even  nearer  home  is,  if  submitted  to  with  a 
eood  grace,  at  least,  a  refreshing  stimnlant,  we 
have  put  private  considerations  aside  altogeUier, 
we  have  waded,  regardless  of  personal  suffering, 
through  a  very  torrent  of  scalding  reproaches,  and 
are  now  enabled  through  the  courte^'  of  the  edi- 
tor of  the  St.  James's  Magazine  to  present  man- 
kind in  general  with  the  result  of  our  observations. 

In  the  first  place,  a  mere  hint  is  enough  to  call 


forth  the  strictness,  ay,  the  thunder  of  our  prophet. 
A  paragraph  to  ^  up  a  column,  a  not  very  start- 
ling item  of  news  horn  the  police-court,  a  squabble 
between  a  couple  of  navvies,  a  row  at  the  Alham- 
bra,  a  runaway  horse  in  Botten  Bow,  a  turbulent 
vestry  meeting,  and  "  black  as  the  whirlwinds  of  the 
north  "  out  bursts  the  hurricane  sometimes  to  abate 
not  for  several  days.  The  principal  fact  to  be 
noted  is  that  it  never  does  much  damage,  neither 
does  it  often  result  in  perceptible  good.  A  fair 
amount  of  dust  is  swept  into  comers,  but  in  the 
comers  it  remains.  You  are  perfectly  bewildered 
by  the  hubbub,  but  once  let  it  pass  and  the  world 
vnll  look  pretty  much  as  it  did  oefore.  To  be  sure, 
the  first  fury  of  the  hurricane  is  disquieting  to  the 
inexperienced,  but,  in  course  of  time,  you  will  re- 
gard its  periodical  occurrence  with  indifference  if 
not  amusement.  Tou  will  have  found  out  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  and  it  is  a  good 
joke  to  see  the  alarm  of  one's  friends  caught  in  the 
storm.  It  may  be  our  turn  next,  but  a  boy  at 
school  always  ei^oys  seeing  another  boy  whipped. 

It  is  a  second  noteworthy  fact  that  in  a  newspa- 
per or  a  weekly  review  the  literary  virtue  is  always 
considerably  overdone.  It  is  resdiy  too  good,  and 
after  a  while,  extraordinary  merit  oif  a  certain  kind 
is  apt  to  rouse  suspicion.  The  wrath  and  the  pa- 
thos are  both  so  dramatic  in  their  intensity  that 
^ou  cannot  help  fancying  the  writer  has  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek.  Like  Mi^or  de  Boots  in  the  puiy, 
you  are  overcome  by  your  emotions,  but  by  tears 
one  moment,  and  laughter  the  next.  By  and  b^, 
however,  you  find  out  the  fun  of  the  thing  and  grin 
responsively,  though  the  female  memberB  of  your 
family,  who  are  not  yet  up  to  the  joke,  still  take 
all  tlmt  is  written  in  good  earnest 

Tour  Cato  of  the  penny  press  is  a  great  hand  at 
nudges  and  hints.  He  tells  his  story,  as  it  were, 
by  innuendo.  He  does  not  say  anything  in  so 
many  words,  but  he  does  better,  —  he  suggests, 
and  suggestionf  are  often  wordi  more  than  the 
sober  truth  in  the  background.  You  have  a  rough 
sketch  given  you ;  you  may  fill  it  iq>  for  yoorsdf, 
and  in  the  way  jou  like  best.  The  plan  has  its 
advantages,  especially  to  persons  of  a  lively  imag* 
ination.  You  know  something  naudity  has  bemi 
done,  but  you  are  not  sure  what.  Well,  you  must 
sit  down  and  work  out  the  puzzle ;  you  must 
exercise  your  wits :  the  thing  wanted  is  your  notion 
of  naughtiness.  Come,  now,  have  a  try,  don't  be 
asham^ 

Ah,  very  creditable  fiu*  a  first  attempt ;  and  now 
we  are  bound  in  fairness  to  tell  you  that  the  actual 
occurrence  was  nothing  so  very  remarkiU>le ;  so, 
clearly,  you  are  the  gainer.  Your  fiiculty  of  imagina- 
tion lias  been  callea  into  play,  and  the  person  yon 
have  to  thank  for  giving  it  exercise  is  the  ingenious 
scamp  who  was  fkt  too  goody  to  say  outright  what 
he  meant,  but  who  walked  his  subject  round  and 
round,  and  dropped  a  word  here,  and  threw  in  a  wink 
there,  and  mouthed  and  looked  mysterious  as  if  the 
game  in  the  bush  were  not  to  be  made  light  of,  and 
ended  by  suggesting  a  good  many  nasty  ideas  on 
a  topic  tnat,  t3ier  aU,  had  better  have  bieen  passed 
over  in  silence.  Unless  you  are  a  very  green  hand 
indeed,  you  can  see  that  all  the  noble  wrath,  the 
manly  tears,  the  scathing  sarcasm,  the  coy  reti* 
cence,  are  part  and  parcel  of  an  elaborate  sham, 
are  mere  sta^  tricks,  or,  to  change  the  image,  a 
clevorly  contnved  frame,  an  artistic  background,  to 
throw  the  principal  theme  of  the  picture  the  more 
prominently  forward. 
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Real  pity  is  unostentatious,  real  svmpatliy  is  not 
expressed  in  terms  affectedly  simple  and  theatri- 
cally gushing  at  the  same  time ;  indignation  hurled 
at  the  system,  usually,  if  sincere,  is  united  with  a 
deep  regret  for  the  individual ;  horror  at  existing 
evils  cannot,  as  does  the  "  property  "  sentiments 
of  the  literary  hack,  walk  hand  in  hand  with  a  pro- 
pensity to  play  the  buffoon,  to  make  the  poor,  flout- 
ed, heart-broken  victim  of  folly  and  of  man's  vice 
the  theme  of  a  sarcastic  bit  of  description,  of  an 
unfeeling  sneer.  But  literary  virtue  is  a  mask  that 
frowns  on  one  side  and  grins  hideously  on  the 
other;  the  goodiness  called  forth  by  a  reference  to 
your  banker  wells  up  with  a  sort  of  afteiMiinner  pro- 
fusion, and  is  about  as  sincere  and  convincing  as  the 
maudlin  rants  of  a  drunkard. 

One  word  more.  The  Censor  at  a  given  rate  per 
column  is  less  the  surgeon,  cruel  only  to  be  kind, 
than  the  hangman  with  the  cat-o'-nine-tails. 

In  literature  of  the  highly  virtuous  class,  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  we  hear  a  good  deal  of  fraudu- 
lent bankers,  vicious  young  noblemen,  intolerant 
clergymen,  and  grinding  capitalists  ;  but  we  have 
not  yet  encountered  the  hack  writer  who  lets  out  his 
conscience  on  hire,  and  the  publisher  who  does  not 
mind  shaving  the  wind,  and  who  would  not  stick  at 
a  base  act  if  there  were  a  chance  of  making  it  pay. 
May  we  trust  that  such  beings  have  no  existence  ? 
ana  yet  in  that  case  how  shall  we  account  for 
the  flourishing  condition  of  certain  professedly,  but 
only  professedly,  hi^h-minded  periodicals  that  have 
gained  an  unenviable  reputation  for  malicious  hu- 
mor and  scurrility  ? 

To  a  writer  who  really  wants  a  text  for  a  sermon 
pitched  in  a  high  key,  stem,  pathetic,  scathing, 
and  prurient  at  the  same  time,  there  are  no  topics 
like  "  Our  Music  Halls "  and  " the  condition  otour 
streets  after  dark."  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that 
both  these  subjects  are  periodically  brought  up  for 
consideration, — for  a  consideration,  by  the  by, 
that  makes  certain  papers  for  a  day  or  two  at  a 
stretch  unfit  for  admission  into  decent  families. 

Lashvice  is  in  his  glory  when  he  has  to  review  a 
fast  novel  or  a  new  burlesque ;  he  can  get  some 
sport,  too,  out  of  a  gallery  of  French  paintings.  Hq 
has  read  the  book  through  most  carefully,  and  is 
shocked  beyond  measure.  The  public  must  be  put 
on  its  ^uard.  How  can  tiiis  be  done  better  than 
by  givmg  many  and  full  quotations  ?  Here  is 
something  really  abominable,  something  wholly 
unfit  for  publication ;  very  well,  then,  read  it  out 
distinctly.  Here  is  a  work  mischievous  to  a  de- 
gree, full  of  the  poison  of  asps,  not  to  be  perused 
without  a  blush ;  very  well,  tnen,  publish  the  name 
of  i1^  cry  aloud  upon  the  housetop  that  it  is  to  be 
obtained  for  such  a  price  at  such  a  place,  pick  out 
the  most  recherche  morsels,  and  lay  them  before 
the  reader,  and  assuredly  the  cause  of  virtue  will 
benefit  much  by  your  advocacy.  But  perhaps  the 
critic  wants  to  damage  the  sale  of  the  nook ;  very 
well,  then,  he  has  only  to  add  a  few  extra  quota- 
tions, as  assuredly  he  will  do,  and,  after  reading 
his  article,  no  one  wUl  be  under  any  necessity  to 
refer  to  the  original  volume. 

But  even  if  the  work  be  comparatively,  or  quite 
innocent,  a  clever  manipulator  will  succeed  in 
turning  it  to  profitable  account.  If  the  author  have 
not  said  anything  wrong,  no  one  can  very  well 
prove  that  he  may  not  have  insinuated  evil.  Let 
nim,  then,  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  You  cannot 
lay  your  finger  on  wiy  particular  passage  as  objec- 
tionable, but  the  general  tone  of  the  book,  —  ah,  it 


is  that  which  stirs  your  wrath.  Of  course  you  must 
explain  your  meaning,  you  must  show  why  you 
have  arrived  at  a  ver}'  unwelcome  conclusion  ;  you 
must  exhibit  the  groundwork  of  your  faith,  and  if 
you  do  all  this  as  you  ought  to,  you  will  bo  able  to 
amuse  your  subscribers,  in  a  low  way,  considerably. 
A  nudge  of  the  elbow,  a  wink,  and  a  smirk,  often 
beat  words  out  of  the  field.  Insinuations  are  what 
is  wanted;  to  say  just  what  you  mean,  and  no 
more,  would  neither  be  sufficiently  prudish  nor  likely 
to  answer  your  purpose.  Yes,  the  author  has  not 
committed  himself,  but  a  loosely  worded  sentence, 
a  delicate  situation,  one  or  two  hasty  expressions, 
have  served  you  as  a  text  of  a  discourse  unequalled 
for  sly  nastiness.  Pull  a  long  face,  Mr.  Hypocrite, 
throw  in  a  text  or  two  of  l&ipture,  give  point  to 
your  scandal  by  sanctimonious  phrases,  and  the  pit 
will  be  delighted ;  after  the  farce  is  over  it  will  cJdl 
upon  you  to  repeat  the  performance. 

An  author  sometimes  from  very  purity  and  inno- 
cence of  heart  trenches  on  dangerous  ground,  then 
you  have  a  fine  chance,  you  can  point  out  what  he 
really  does  mean ;  you  can  open  the  eyes  of  the 
pubUc,  and  dabble  in  implied  nau^tiness  to  your 
neart's  content;  you  can  be  Tartuffe  and  SiUyr  in 
one ;  you  can  serve  up  the  most  piquant  little  didi 
in  the  world  at  the  expense  of  a  writer  who  has 
neither  said  nor  insinuated  anything  in  the  least 
degree  vicious,  and  you  can  send  your  admirers 
away  with  the  reflection  that,  after  all,  for  combined 
prudery  and  nastiness,  there  is  nothing  like  a  virtu- 
ous leader,  or  an  indignant  critique,  in  their  pet 
Morning  Harpy. 

But  the  latest  burlesque.  Ah,  that  is  game 
worth  the  powder.  We  have  seen  it  oursSves, 
have  we  not,  friend?  and  without  its  striking  us  as 
anything  very  atrocious.  But  then  we  are^  unre- 
generate  beings;  we  could  afford  to  be  merely 
amused.  We  had  a  good  laugh,  saw  some  pretty 
faces,  and  showy,  glittering  dresses;  we  admired 
the  scenery,  actually  applauded  one  or  two  of  the 
liveliest  and  ftinniest  songs,  and  left  the  theatre 
feeling  that  we  had  not  laid  out  our  money  in  vain. 
But  it  is  in  anything  but  an  equally  flippant  and 
uncensorious  spirit  tmit  our  Cato  of  the  press  goes 
to  the  play.  Perhaps  a  long  course  of  sweets  has 
disagreed  with  him ;  anyhow,  he  is  in  a  terribly  bad 
humor,  flourishes  his  bladder  of  peas  right  ana  left, 
falls  foul  of  friends  and  foes  alike,  sees  everything 
through  the  distorted  medium  of  his  own  vicious 
fancy,  and  takes  paper  and  pen  in  hand  to  assure 
the  public  that  me  *'  coarseness  of  many  of  the 
jokes,  the  scantiness  of  the  dresses,  the  unabashed 
impudence  of  the  miserable  punted  dolls  who  de- 
grade the  name  of  actress,  &c. ;  but  really  we 
have  given  a  sufficient  taste  of  his  quality.  He  can 
see  unrestrained  proffigacy  where  ordinary  mortals 
can  only  perceive  innocent  if  rather  boisterous  fun  ; 
he  can  see  the  wanton  smile  where  ordinary  folk 
can  only  remark  the  stereotyped  grin  of  the  ballet- 
dancer;  he  can  see  deliberate  wickedness,  elabor- 
ate indecency,  where  the  world  in  general  notice 
nothing  but  a  dance  rather  merrier  and  less  tedious 
than  stage  dances  were  some  twenty  years  ago. 
But  your  Lashvice  is  a  rare  man  for  looking  through 
a  millstone  ;  sin  is  the  article  required,  and,  real  or 
imaginary,  he  must  have  It ;  for  the  good  of  his 
tradej  he  cannot  be  disappointed  of  his  hangman's 
fees,  he  must  keep  his  hand  in,  and  if  there  be  so 
prisoners  to  flog,  ne  must  castigate  the  whippings 
post.  He  is  a  great  authority  on  Nautch  girls  a 
class  of  beings  with  whom  poute  society  in  general 
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has  not  much  acquaintance.  But  whenever  a  new 
burlesque  appears,  he  invariably  discovers  as  the 
result  of  a  long  and  varied  experience  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  le^ing  actresses  is  quite  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  poor  creatures  to  whom  we  have  alluded. 
French  operetta  and  English  extravaganza,  if  pro- 
ductive of  no  other  satismctory  result,  at  least  help 
to  supply  some  of  the  largest  daily  papers  in  the 
world  with  themes  for  sham  moral  articles.  Let 
the  viciousness  of  the  stage  then  flourish  till  time 
be  merged  in  eternity,  till  even  the  cheap  newspa- 
per press  be  wanted  no  more. 

A  grand  form  of  literary  virtue  is  to  pretend  an 
excess  of  zeal  for  the  commonwealth,  and  to  startle 
the  public  with  scandalous  allusions  to  the  private 
life  of  those  who,  by  the  very  elevation  of  their  po- 
sition, are  debarred  from  retaliating  or  giving  the 
lie  to  their  cowardly  accuser.  A  column  of  prose 
or  a  column  of  verse  relying  upon  calumny  for  its 
attraction,  is  wedded  to  a  tawdry  engraving  that 
appeals  to  the  least  manly  feelings  of  an  ignorant 
and  credulous  mob.  To  regulate  the  conduct  of  the 
highei^t  personage  in  the  land  is  a  task  that  seems 
of  late  to  have  oeen  arrogated  by  so-called  comic 
journals  without  sense  of  shame,  and  which  are 
ready  to  saciifice  the  last  shred  of  decency  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water  a  few  months  longer. 

Not  many  weeks  ago  a  paper  that  gives  itself 
great  airs  on  the  score  of  supenor  virtue  took  occa- 
sion to  thrill  its  readers  witn  a  sternly  wrathfUl,  a 
most  suggestive,  a  thoroughly  spicy  "  leader,"  in  re 
a  certain  correspondence  of  a  oi^usting  kind  that 
had  lately  figured  in  the  columns  of  a  not  very  fi^ 
mous  ladies'  magazine.  The  proprietor  of  the  lat- 
ter publication,  being  a  man  wise  in  his  generation, 
took  the  hint  For  a  week  or  two  afterwards,  Cato 
the  Censor  constituted  himself  an  advertising  medi- 
um for  the  very  work  that  he  had  been  at  such 
pmns  to  condemn,  and  from  which,  decidedly,  a 
rich  treat  was  to  be  apprehended  by  all  who  have 
a  penchant  for  luscious  filth,  and  who  can  smack 
their  lips  over  carrion. 

There  is  a  very  objectionable  form  of  literary 
virtue  that  takes  the  guise  of  spotless,  infi&ntile  in- 
nocence. It  is  without  guUc ;  it  is  as  blind  as  a 
bat.  It  gives  every  man,  whatever  his  known  char- 
acter, credit  for  the  best  intentions.  It  is  so  very, 
very  good,  so  suspiciously  obtuse,  that  it  cannot  see 
evil,  though,  like  Apollyon,  it  stride  across  the 
ibotway  and  glare  in  the  traveller's  face.  It  throws 
a  couieur  de  rose  over  everything  questionable ;  it  is 
not  plain-spoken,  like  Sir  Roger  dfe  CJoverley  on  his 
famous  visit  to  Yauxhall;  but  when  describing  a 
place  of  vicious  repute,  it  lays  particular  stress  on 
the  nightingales,  and  conveniently  ignores  more 
sophisticated  features  of  the  establishment.  It  looks 
on  the  surface,  and  on  the  surface  Qnly;  it  is  no 
part  of  its  policy  to  keep  behind  the  scenes ;  imme- 
diate and  not  remote  consequences  are  the  ones 
with  which  it  concerns  itself,  and  when  a  public 
ttendezi'om  has  incurred  a  storm  of  disapprobation, 
it  goes  there  in  the  quality  of  a  self-elected  special 
commissioner,  and  finds  everything  just  as  it  snould 
be.  One  advantage  of  this  sort  of  virtue  is  that  it 
enables  a  shrewd  editor  to  make  his  paper  attrac- 
tive by  means  of  quite  harmless  articles  with  sensa- 
tional headings.  Who  can  resist  buying  a  weekly 
journal  of  literature  and  review  of  the  fine  arts, 
when  such  titles  as  "  Sunday  Evenings  at  Cremome," 
"The  Nymphs  of  the  Alhambra,"  are  printed  on  the 
bills  of  contents  ? 

Literary  goodiness  of  the  above  baby-faced  kind 


is  very  amusing  in  connection  with  ^me  new  work 
that  has  roused  the  bile  of  straicht-laced  critics,  — 
say  a  volume  of  poetry  by  a  gentleman  whose  treat- 
ment of  the  amatory  passion  is  far  more  analytical 
than  ediiying.  The  work  has  been  spoken  of  as 
unsuited  to  family  reading,  and  as  having  been  suo-- 
gested  by  long  and  diligent  study  of  the  Holywell 
Street  Press.  Does  sweet  unblushing  because  ver- 
dant innocence  join  in  tiie  hue  and  cry  ?  By  no 
means.  She  has  read  the  work  through  fipom  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  has  not  been  shocked  in  the  l^t. 
On  the  contrary  she  has  been  very  much  amused. 
She  tells  you  that  she  is  quite  astounded  at  the  de- 
cision of  the  critics,  that  without  doubt,  private 
malice,  or  absurd  fastidiousness,  or  gross  ignorance, 
or  a  malignant  prejudice  against  young  and  rising, 
though  perhaps  somewhat  skittish  genius  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  verdict.  She  hints,  with  just  a  mo- 
mentary drawing  aside  of  the  mask,  with  a  flash, 
and  no  more,  of  the  cloven  foot,  that  xmy  versifier 
who  fancies  himself  a  clever  fellow  has  a  perfect 
right,  if  he  thinks  proper,  to  exercise  it,  of  empty- 
ing his  drains  into  the  river  of  decent  literature ; 
but  then  she  goes  on  to  prove  that  the  author  in 
question,  though  he  would  have  been  fully  justified 
in  shocking  the  prejudices,  to  sav  the  least,  of  all 
respectable  readers,  has  yet  considerately  forborne 
firom  doing  so,  that  the  verses  represented  as  nauo-h- 
ty  are  quite  harmless,  and  that  Apollo  the  racy  Sas 
been  treated  with  great  unfairness,  and  has  srood 
cause  to  complain  of  the  obtuseness  of  his  critics. 
Then  come  quotations,  not  very  shocking,  though  a 
trifle  obscure.  Now  is  this  so  bad  ?  asks  Delilah ; 
and  you  are  constrained  to  answer  No.  But  the  wily 
apologist  knows  her  game ;  she  has  not  really  quoted 
the  unquotable ;  what  she  represents  as  specimens 
of  the  very  bad  indeed  really  are  no  more  than 
specimens  of  the  author  in  his  milder  mood. 

We  shall  not  do  more  than  allude  to  the  literar>' 
virtue  that  deals  in  scandalous  and  lying  publica- 
tions relative  to  mysteries  of  convent  life,  and  the 
secrets  of  the  confessional,  professedly  with  the 
purpose  of  putting  pure-minded  Protestant  girls  on 
their  guard. 

Neither  shall  we  linger  over  that  form  of  goodi- 
ness which  condemns  uterature  in  the  mass  as  sin- 
ful, and  is  especially  hard  on  novels,  merely  because 
it  publishes  lai^ly  on  its  own  account,  and  by  el- 
bowing competitors  out  of  the  market,  can  secure  a 
highly  remaanative  sale  for  twaddle  among  select 
congregations. 

There  b  the  vile  and  ridiculous  cant  of  certain 
so-called  religious  miscellanies,  as  a  specimen  of 
which  we  may  quote  a  story  that  we  read  not  long 
ago,  intended  to  illustrate  ihe  pernicious  effects 
consequent  upon  a  taste  for  fiction.  A  young  man 
of  exemplary  habits  developed  into  a  notorious  evil- 
doer and  an  habitual  drunkard.  When  questioned 
b}'  a  gullable  individual  as  to  the  causes  of  his  fall- 
ing away,  he  replied  with  an  air  of  remorse  that  his 
sins  were  all  owing  to  his  having  in  early  life  jdeld- 
ed  to  a  temptation  to  read  a  novel  written  by  whom 
would  the  reader  guess  ?  Paul  3e  Kock,  Eugene 
Sue,  Dumas  the  younger  ?  O,  dear,  no ;  but  by  the 
^drtuous  and  exemplaiT  Sir  Walter  Scott  I 

A  singular  form  of  literary  virtue  is  displayed  in 
the  perverted  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  duty 
and  honor,  of  love  and  purity,  entertained  by 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  certain  yoimg  ladies' 
novels.  But  this  topic,  tempting  thou^  it  be,  is  one 
to  which  we  have  neither  time  nor  space  in  which 
to  do  justice  at  present.    It  is  to  be  remarked  in 
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conclusion  that  the  virtue  of  newspapers  is  yery  like 
the  virtue  of  the  stage,  in  these  two  respects  at  all 
events,  that  it  is  highly  effective,  and  that  it  pays. 
It  is  not  the  virtue  of  every-day  life,  hut  something 
much  better,  a  glorious  soap-bubble  that  dissolves 
when  you  attempt  to  grasp  xt  It  makes  you  cry, 
it  stirs  your  enthusiasm,  it  results  in  tremendous 
applause,  in  vigorous  rappingon  the  floor  with 
walking-stick  and  umbrella.  The  only  thing  to  be 
said  against  it  is  that  it  is  a  trifle  too  good.  It 
passes  muster  at  the  time,  but  on  sober  reflection 
you  are  sure  you  have  been  humbugged.  Philanthro- 
py run  up  by  contract  has  always  a  slight  smell  of 
the  shop.  1  ou  know  tbe  actors  did  not  mean  what 
they  said ;  you  know  the  writer,  though  a  highly 
respectable  individual,  and  a  most  padnstaking  aiv 
tist,  deals  out  the  finer  emotions  of  nis  soul  by  the 
imperial  pint.  You  are  not  lastingly  impressed, 
you  are  not  moved  to  adopt  a  new  course  of  life, 
though  at  first  you  may  have  been  a  trifle  staggered. 
You  see  by  and  by  that  the  ^shing,  all-embracing 
amiability  that  caused  five  minutes  to  pass  so  pleas- 
antly, was  mere  gooseberry  champagne  furnished  as 
per  agreement,  or,  not  to  wander  too  far  away  fix)ra 
matters  pureljr  Htenuy,  a  fine  piece  of  stage  rant 
elaborated  with  an  eye  to  pit  and  gallery.  Yon 
have  been  taken  in,  and  yet  you  are  not  angry.  It 
was  a  capital  play,  the  illusion  was  perfect,  that  is 
all.  No  fjraud  was  intended.  At  the  outset  you 
thought  the  writer  a  very  good  fellow,  now  you  are 
the  more  inclined  to  commend  him  for  his  cleverness. 

The  advantage  to  a  paper  of  literary  virtue  — 
always  kept  on  tap — is  obvious.  It  imparts  to  the 
publication  an  air  of  philanthropy,  of  strict  recti- 
tude of  purpose,  of  good  fellowship,  of  a  determina- 
tion to  stand  no  nonsense,  of  having  a  heart  in  the 
right  place.  It  wins  for  it  the  sympathies  of  mater- 
familias;  it  helps  to  soothe  the  ruffled  vanity  of 
those  whose  not  very  thrilling  communications  have 
been  rejected.  To  the  writer  himself  literary  vii^ 
tue  is  so  far  of  benefit  that  it  is  convertible  into 
cash,  that  it  is  a  salable  commodity,  and  that  it 
helps  to  pay  his  butcher's  bill ;  further  than  this, 
witn  a  certain  class  it  procures  him  a  cheap  and 
convenient  reputation  for  the  highest  moral  excel- 
lence. 

Literary  virtue  is  something  like  Dead  Sea  fruit, 
very  pretty  to  look  at  but 'liable  if  subjected  to  a 
crucial  test  to  crumble  into  ashes.  It  is  useful  to 
authors  and  publishers  who  wish  to  keep  competi- 
tors out  of  the  market,  it  is  the  best  electroplate  to 
be  had  for  the  price,  it  makes  a  fflifeter  and  is  by  no 
means  expensive,  it  is  destructive  of  the  sale  of 
naughty  books  because  no  one  cares  to  buy  such 
works  so  long  as  he  can  read  an  indignant  and 
thoroughly  searching  critique.  Finally,  it  has  all 
the  attractive  features  of  a  solemn  burlesque,  and 
no  doubt  was  invented  principally  with  a  view  to 
supply  us  with  material  for  the  learned  and  in  ev- 
ery respect  praiseworthy  article  that  we  have  just 
completed* 


TOM  BUTLER. 

V.  —  THE    FUKERAL. 

It  would  be  hard  upon  me  to  give  in  detail  the 
incidents  of  this  most  delightAil  of  days.  I  could 
have  gone  on  thus  for  a  week,  now  in  the  back 
seat,  now  walking,  now  running,  now  inside.  I 
only  regretted  the  absence  of  Yixen  the  First,  who 
would  have  ran  under  the  carriage  the  whole  way, 


her  red  jaws  open,  and  enjoying  all  far  more  than 
I  did.  The  anecdotes  and  good  things  I  heard 
were  indescribable.  But  at  la^  about  ten  o'clock, 
when  it  had  grown  dusk,  and  Mr.  John's  lamps 
were  blazing,  mrowing  out  a  fierce  glare  on  both 
sides,  like  two  wicked  eyes,  the  trees  began  to  grow 
thick,  and  the  plantations  to  cluster,  and  the  road 
to  grow  more  like  a  green  lane.  Mr.  John  set 
about  looking  round,  and  breaking  into  exclama- 
tions, "  Modye,  Modye  1  well,  well  1 "  which  I 
assumed  was  regret,  as  certain  memorials  bronght 
back  Uie  memory  of  the  late  owner.  Here  were 
cottages,  and  people  standing  at  the  doors,  and 
here  was  a  narrow  five-barred  gate  open,  through 
which  we  turned,  —  the  back  avenue.  We  now 
went  along  smoothly,  plunged  into  a  yet  darker 
avenue  cut  in  a  plantation,  which  wound  round 
and  round  about,  through  whose  trees  we  saw 
sparkling  the  li|;hts  of  the  house.  "  Modye,  Mod- 
ye 1  well,  well !  agam  came  from  my  companion. 
And  now  we  came  up,  with  a  sweep  and  cmnchins 
of  gravel,  to  a  great  solid  house,  burly,  strong,  and 
massive,  and  fuU  of  many  windows.  The  door  was 
wide  open,  and  a  young  man  that  seemed  to  me 
all  black  was  coming  out. 

"Very,  very  kind  of  you.  Uncle  Jack,  to  come  — 
very  I" 

The  brave  Tom  was  not  in  the  least  embarrassed 
to  account  for  his  sympathizing  presence ;  in  &ct, 
did  it  so  well  that  the  black  gentleman  said  it  was 
very  good  of  him,  and  that  he  felt  it  exceedindy. 
I  was  a  little  hurt  to  find  that  no  one  seemed  to 
think  it  good  of  tti^  to  come  so  far ;  and,  thoush 
the  captain  whispered  him,  and  evidently  spoke 
about  me,  he  merely  said,  — 

"  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure ;  ouite  right" 

There  was  a  great  hall,  with  hats  on  the  table, 
and  it  s^med  to  me  full  of  "  grand  "  thin^ ;  a  bil- 
liard-table, antlers,  pictures,  and  innumerable  doors, 
which  led  everywhere.  "  I  'U  show  you  your  rooms, 
and  then  we  can  have  dinner  when  you  like,"  he 
said ;  a  speech  which  still  seemed  to  leave  me  out. 
Then  we  went  up  a  large  staircase,  they  talking  in 
a  low  voice ;  "  roor  Jenny  bears  up  wondeiAu,"  I 
heard  him  say,  "  wonderfully  on  the  whole.  But 
to-morrow  morning  will  be  the  pull."  What  puU 
could  he  mean?  ^Ay,  ay!"  said  the  captain. 
*<  I  am  an  old  horse  myselJ^  and  can't  expect  to 
draw  forever."  Then  he  asked  "how  was  Bill," 
and  Bill  himself  came  in,  a  jolly  young  man  ifiih 
a  very  large  red  beard,  his  hands  in  ms  pockets ; 
and  a  very  limp  old  servant-man,  whose  head  sttoA 
mysteriously,  and  who,  I  must  say,  was  the  only 
one  who  seemed  to  be  really  in  grie£  B^  was 
called  "  Old  Dan." 

Dinner  was  in  ihe  large  dining-room,  which,  I 
recollect,  had  a  large  folding-screen  near  the  door, 
sdl  over  the  most  diverting  caricatures.  The  meal 
began  in  a  rather  ghostly  manner,  though  the  guests 
sat  down  with  alacrity,  and  the  brave  Tom,  who 
had  now  got  quite  on  tiie  footing  of  a  private  re- 
lation, declared  he  could  "  eat  oats  like  a  horse," 
After  the  first  course,  the  conversation  grew  almost 
cheerful,  without  any  unpleasant  rderence  to  the 
deceased.  As  I  said,  "  Old  Dan  "  was  the  only  one 
who  seemed  to  feel  the  situation,  and  the  man  in 
the  beard  apologized  for  his  neglect,  saying  "  that 
these  old  fellows  really  revelled  in  funerals."  I 
noticed  that  they  spoke  with  infinite  zest  and  sat- 
isfaction "  of  the  way  Lord  Loveland  had  behaved,'* 
"  such  a  fiiendly,  considerate  note,"  and  who  was 
going  to  post  ten  miles  in  the  morning  to  attend  the 
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ceremony.  That  **  stuck-up  fellow,  Sir  John,"  had 
just  behaTed  ai  he  always  did,  neither  better  nor 
worse :  could  not  leave  town,  and  all  that.  Many 's 
the  bottle  he  'd  had  at  this  bouse.  Not  a  word  of 
sendiDs  his  carriage  even.  The  t^aptain  said  he  al- 
ways thought  he  had  "the  soul  of  a  snipe;"  and 
the  brave  Tom,  who  seemed  to  be  now  raised  into 
an  authority,  said  it  seemed  to  him  "  damned  low." 
The  man  with  the  beard  said  that  was  it ;  he  began 
low  and  be  'd  end  low.  Then  in  the  same  enjoy- 
able way,  they  talked  over  "  Dobbj*n,"  who  nad 
''done  everything  nicely,  capitaUy,  and  ouietly." 
Ko  fuss,  you  know.  She,  poor  thins  (and  tney  mo- 
tioned up  to  the  ceilii^),  was  for  naving  Fulkes, 
of  London,  down,  and  doing  it  in  the  swel^  reckless 
style,  bring  down  his  own  men,  and  all  that.  ("  Fol- 
ly, folly,"  said  the  captain.)  Ridiculous.  Wby, 
Dobbyn,  here,  has  done  it  just  as  well,  and  for  hiuf 
the  money.  ''  I  can  make  my  own  terms  with  him." 
Hien  thev  spoke  of  other  arrangements.  How  well 
the  dean  naa  behaved ;  he  had  written  in  the  hand- 
somest way  (here  his  letter  was  duly  read  out)  to- 
day ;  "  that  their  little  differences  were  all  buried 
in  the  ffrave,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  pay  his 
last  tribute  of  respect  by  officiating.  "  To  tell  you 
the  trutk"  said  our  host,  rubbing  his  hands,  "  noth- 
inff  could  have  fallen  out  more  nicely,  for,  really, 
to  nave  that  low  beast  of  a  Busby  grunting  out  the 
service  would  have  spoiled  evenrthing.  It  was 
very,  very  nice  of  the  oean ;  it  will  give  quite  an 
air  you  know." 

«<I  declare  it  was,"  said  the  captain,  "delicate 
and  handsome :  and  it  will  read  well  in  the  papers, 
—  a  tip-top  fellow  like  that" 

"Indeea,"  said  the  other,  secretly  rubbing  his 
bands  under  the  table,  "  everything  has  Mien  out 
in  the  nicest  way."^ 

That  night  I  lay  in  a  vast  chamber  in  a  vast  bed, 
with  old  rod  chintz  curtains,  grown  quite  limp  and 
soil.  At  one  comer  I  had  to  raise  my  voice  to  ad- 
dress the  cafHain,  who  was  to  occupy  another  vast 
four^post  structure  at  the  other  side.  lie  was  quite  in 
spirits,  for  he  owned  this  was  one  of  the  best  nouses 
for  old  whiskey  in  the  country.  I  see  him  now  bent 
over  his  portmanteau,  laying  out  his  brushes  and 
raaors  for  the  morning,  and  talking  pleasantly  as 
be  did  »o.  "I  wonder  how  it's  going  with  the 
poor  old  bov  up  stairs  ?  " 

Later,  when  he  was  getting  into  bed,  he  said: 
"  Kgad,  m  lose  my  way  here,  if  I  don*t  take  care. 
Any  way,  these  are  roomier  quarters  than  the  poor 
old  Buck  has  got  into  now.  An'  God  forgive  me. 
Sure,  I  ought  to  be  in  grief,  but  by  and  by  they  11 
be  coming  to  measure  Uncle  Jack.  Good  night, 
my  boy." 

On  the  next  morning  I  was  up  early.  I  heard 
the  rooks,  chief  mourners,  very  noisy  outside,  and 
stole  down.  It  was  a  very  fine,  fresh  morning,  and 
I  was  in  delight  with  the  nobleness  and  grandeur  of 
the  place.  The  solid,  vast  old  trce^  the  rich  de- 
mesne, the  noble  openings,  the  grand  old  trunks,  the 
sweet  sdr,  the  ^neral  sense  of  dignity  and  magnifi- 
cence, —  all  this  was  new  and  overpowering  to  me. 
No  one  was  abroad  save  these  early  rooks,  who  might 
have  known  there  was  a  funeral  on  foot.  Then  I 
ffot  round  by  the  back,  towards  where  the  gardens 
lay,  with  a  high  brick  wall  encircling  them.  The 
delight  of  that  early  walk  I  did  not  soon  forget. 

I  By  the  time  I  returned  it  was  past  eight  o'clock, 
and  I  saw  carriages  winding  up  the  avenue  already ; 
a  crowd  of  peasants  and  becgars,  for  whom  the  day 


about  the  door.  Inside,  it  seemed  to  me,  people 
were  always  going  uj>  and  down-  stmrs ;  but  what 
most  excited  my  curiosity  and  interest  was  a  florid 
man,  very  eager  and  boFr,  who  was  at  work  in  the 
hall  fitting  long  pieces  of  crape  *^  on  all  the  gentle- 
men's hats."  The  old  retaioers  and  Mr.  John  were 
equally  busy  and  excited  in  collecting  such  of  these 
articles  as  were  absent  from  .rooms  up  stairs.  I 
noticed  the  nice  anxiety  <^  the  florid  man  that  no 
one  should  be  left  out  or  forgotten,  and  bis  evident 
troable  about  two  missing  ones,  which  could  not 
"  be  got,  high  or  low,"  but  now  I  trace  this  feeling 
to  a  mere  natural  professional  anxiety.  He  had  a 
box,  too,  of  yery  dumsily-flhaped  black  gloves, 
which  looked  as  n  they  would  fit  no  one,  and,  no 
doubt,  did  not.  But  for  Mr.  John  the  transforma- 
tion was  amazing.  He  was  everywhere;  but  he 
had  undertaken  with,  delight  the  c^ce,  with  assist- 
ance, of  course,  of  fitting  on  every  eoaohman  and 
footman  an  almost  massive  white  linen  scarf  and 
hat-band,  of  which  grotesque  gear  a  perfect  pile 
lav  on  the  hall  table.  The  general  alaority  and  air 
of  business  was  surprising.  Every  moment  a  car- 
riage drove  up,  ana,  after  due  setting  down  of  the 
owner,  the  ceremony  of  investiture  of  driver  and 
footman  was  proceeded  with.  The  guest,  I  noticed, 
always  entered  with  a  well-meant  effort  at  solem- 
nity on  his  face,  which  was  quite  thrown  away  on 
the  audience.  Every  such  amval  Mr.  Bobbyn  sur- 
veyed narrowly,  or  rather  his  hat.  doubtful  whether 
he  was  down  on  hb  list  for  crape  or  gloves.  The 
dean's  shovel  he  seized  on  actually  before  it  was 
off  that  dignitary's  head. 

The  host  seemed  to  be  always  coming  dovm  stairs 
in  a  reckless  way.  Would  then  go  off  laterally, 
and  after  an  interval  myst^ousk  come  down  stairs 
again.  There  was  a  vast  breakmst  going  on  in  the 
liurge  dinin^room,  and  eveiy  one,  fuier  their  hats 
had  been  ttu^en  frx>m  them,  was  motioned  in  by  one 
of  Mr.  Dobbyn's  men.  The  solemn  &ces  immedi- 
ately cleared,  and  I  must  say  such  a  hearty  meal, 
such  tremendous  **  cutting  and  coming  again,"  the 
captsdn's  phrase,  such  going  to  the  aide  table,  such 
hewing  there,  such  crackling  sounds  of  the  division 
of  bones  and  joints,  I  have  never  heard  since.  In 
the  midst  of  which  scene  we  saw  the  host  flitting  in 
now  and  again,  and  surveying  us  all  uneasily.  The 
fiunily  doctor  and  the  local  ckrgy  and  others  taking 
this  for  a  sign  of  erie^  would  get  rid  of  their  mouth- 
ful as  hastily  as  they  could,  and  offer  sympathy  with 
a  severe  wring  of  the  hand,  and  a  *^  My  dear 
friend,"  which  I  heard  the  host  answer  in  the  same 
mechanical  way,  with  a  "  Ah,  yes !  "  Then  his  eye 
wandered  round  agiun:  ^*  1$  Lord  Loveland  m 
here?** 

At  last  there  was  a  sreat  slow  crunching  on  the 
graveL  We  aU  looked  up,  and  we  all  knew  by  an 
instinct  that  this  was  the  frttal  vehicle,  whidi  comes 
to  the  door  of  most  of  us,  and  gives  OS  a  ride  in  state  at 
least  once.  From  the  window  we  oould  not  see  it, 
but  we  could  note  all  Aces  turned  in  one  directioii. 
At  the  same  moment  my  Lord  must  have  driven  op 
and  the  sounds  of  wheels  became  mingled ;  for  the 
host  was  eaterinff  •ageriy,  with  a  soft  of  ship's  fi^ 
ure-head,  whom  he  held  by  the  hand,  to  whom  j^ 
was  saying  in  a  low  vmce,  **  Beally,  My  Lord,  so 
kind,  I  shall  never  foiget  it."  Every  one,  I  saw, 
the  country  doctors,  the  clergy,  had  a  sort  of  in- 
stinct to  rise  up  and  bow  in  bomase;  at  leasterery 
one  moved  on  their  chairs  nneasi^,  i^  if  that  was 
the  first  prompting.  Hi&  Lordsoip  would  take 
nothing,    O  dnr  no,  he  saidy  except  indeed  a  little 
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he  describes  it  as  a  heavy  powder  of  the  color 
of  safiron,  glittering  Uke  nuther  coane-gitdned 
glass. 

in  the  serenteenth  centoiy  the  fantastic  doctrines 
of  Paracelsas  fertifized  in  men's  minds  to  all  sorts 
of  extrayagant  outgrowths.  The  English  qoacks, 
Fiudd,  Dc«,  and  Kelly,  the  German  mystic  Jacob 
Bblmie,  were  noted  Kosicrucians  of  that  period. 
Men  now  took  to  bindin?  themselves  into  societies 
for  the  prosecution  of  uieir  occult  researches,  in- 
stead of^  as  heretofore,  brooding  over  them  in  soli- 
tary devotion.  The  "  Alchemical  Sodety  "  of  Nu- 
remberg was  extant  in  1700,  and  one  of  its 
members,  and  its  secretary  for  a  time  was  Leib- 
nitz! 

Leibnitz  and  Spinoza  1  strange  names  to  bring 
into  connection  with  this  science  of  the  supersti- 
tious. Yet  Bacon  of  Verulam  did  not  disbelieve  in 
alchemy,  though  to  him  we  are  first  indebted  for 
the  excellent  application  of  the  old  fable  of  the 
dying  man's  will  uid  the  field  to  be  du^  over  in 
seardi  of  the  treasure  which  never  existed  save  in 
the  fertilizing  process  of  culture.  Robert  Boyle  is 
also  cited  as  having  faith  in  its  pretensions.  The 
last  profossed  adept  in  En^ana  was  one  James 
Price,  who,  in  1782,  announced  himself  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  tincture  which  could  change  from  thirty 
to  sixty  times  its  weight  into  gold. 

Semler,  the  well-known  theological  Professor  at 
HaDe  in  the  last  century  was  a  votary  of  alchemy. 
The  stoiy  of  his  performances  before  the  incredu- 
lous chemist,  Klaproth,  may  be  given  as  illus^titive 
of  the  trickeiy  of  which  experimenters  were  often- 
times the  dupes,  and  by  means  of  which  at  least 
as  often,  though  not  in  this  case,  they  estab- 
lished their  pretensions.  In  the  year  1786  Dr. 
Semler  and  one  Baron  von  Uirschen  occupied 
themselves  with  preparing  a  Universal  Medicine, 
called  by  them  "Lufl  Salz,"  atmospheric  salts. 
Three  treatises  on  **  Hermetic  Medicine "  were 
composed  in  relation  to  it  by  Semler,  and  he  went 
beyond  the  oripnal  pretensions  of  the  medicine,  as- 
serting that  gold  could  be  made  by  means  of  it  in 
well-warmed  dasses,  without  the  inte^pntion  o^ 
crucible  or  coaJs.  He  got  into  a  lively  discussion 
with  the  leading  chemigts  of  the  day,  and  at  last 
submitted  to  Kfaproth,  for  his  own  use,  a  mass  of 
metal  which  he  said  contained  the  seeds  of  gold. 
To  Klaproth's  ill-success  in  making  these  "  seeds  " 
germinate,  Semler  could  only  reply  that  he  found  a 
residuum  of  gold  in  his  glasses  every  five  or  six 
days.  On  close  examination  it  was  discovered  that 
a  trick  had  been  played  upon  him.  Some  subordi- 
nates to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  task  of  warm- 
ing his  glasses  had  contrived  to  insert  a  small 
rmtity  of  gold  leaf.  It  was  worth  their  while,  as 
sanguine  philosopher  kept  them  well  ffed  and 
lodged.  At  last,  however,  they  tried  the  substitu- 
tion of  baser  material,  pinchbeck,  and  this  led  to 
their  detection. 

Father  Kircher  openly  challenged  the  belief  in 
alchemy  in  his  Subterranean  Worid,  published 
about  1670.  He  did  not  scruple  to  call  the  alche- 
mists knaves  and  impostors,  and  their  science  a 
delusion.  Great  was  the  storm  he  drew  down  upon 
himself  thereby.  Dr.  Glauber  of  the  «*  salts  "  was  one 
of  his  antagonists.  A  still  more  elaborate  refuta- 
tion was  that  made  by  M.  Geoffipoy  before  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  in  1722,  wherein 
he  was  at  the  pains  to  show  the  various  modes  of 
trickery  by  which  alchemical  pretensions  were 
sustained:  false-bottomed  crucibles,  hollow  wands 


filled  with  gold,  perforated  lead,  soldered  nails,  &c 
By  degrees  the  credit  of  the  science  hopelessly  de- 
chned,  although  daring  impostors  shot  uke  meteors 
ever  and  anon  athwart  the  sober  pathway  of  mod- 
em life.  Thus  Louis  XIIL  of  France  made  a 
Franciscan  monk  named  Chfttaigne  his  grand  almon- 
er because  he  had  held  before  mm  the  prospect  of  a 
hundred  years'  reign  by  means  of  the  grand  elixir. 
Thus  Jean  de  Lisle  expiated  by  an  early  death  in 
the  Bastile  his  bold  attempts  to  persuade  the  AGn- 
isters  of  Louis  XTV.  that  he  possessed  the  gold- 
making  stone ;  and  thus  the  adventures  of  the 
Count  de  St  Germain,  and  of  Cagliostro,  rested 
mainly  on  their  claims  to  the  possession  of  the  tal- 
isman either  of  long  lifo  or  of  unbounded  wealth. 

As  we  said  at  the  outset  of  our  article,  the  publi- 
cation of  Lavoisier's  system  was  the  real  death-Uow 
to  the  study  of  alchemy,  by  pointing  out  the  veritable 
objects  and  achievements  of  chemical  induction, 
and  the  road  by  which  further  progress  was  to  be 
accomplished. 

The  hopeless  gyrations  of  the  baffled  science, 
ever  circling  back  to  its  first  beginning,  and  mak- 
ing no  advance  in  its  gains  and  experiences,  did,  at 
last,  after  many  busy  i^es,  cease  to  attract  intelH- 
^nt  minds.  "While  we  review  its  promises  and  its 
destinies,  how  profound  a  human  pathos  seems  to 
attach  to  those  stately  words  of  Paracelsus,  which, 
doubtless,  comforted  the  heart  of  many  a  patient 
plodder  over  air-drawn  inferences:  "Refiise  not 
the  waters  of  Shiloah  because  they  go  sofUy ;  for 
they  that  wade  in  deep  waters  cannot  go  fast." 

Isaac  Disraeli,  in  more  than  one  of  ms  delightfiil 
miscellanies,  quotes  the  prophecy  of  Dr.  Girtanner, 
of  Leipsic,  not  far  from  our  own  times,  who  pr^ 
saged  that  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  mysterv  of  gold-making  would  surely  be  discov- 
ered, and  the  commonest  utensils  of  cookery  would 
come  to  be  made  of  the  precious  metal,  whereby  all 
evils  of  metal-poisoning  through  the  use  of  corroded 
vessels  would  oe  averted.  The  nineteenth  century 
is  far  advanced  on  its  downward  slope,  and  it  cannot 
be  said  that  as  yet  any  symptoms  appear  of  the  real- 
ization of  such  visions.  The  stone  is  still  to  seek, 
if  it  be  worth  the  seeking ;  the  alkahest,  the  univer- 
sal dissolver  remains  a  myth ;  the  crucible  yields 
no  treasure ;  but  in  one  way  the  "  eternal  hope  '* 
has  had  an  answer ;  for,  witmn  the  last  thirty  years, 
the  shining  prize  has  learnt  to  yield  itself  up  at 
man's  caU,  with  a  fulness  far  surpassing  the  harvests 
of  Spagiric  fable,  when  sought  by  spade  and  mattock 
in  its  native  ores. 
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LITERARY  VIRTUE. 

We  stay  in  a  room  till  it  is  like  an  oven.  Yet  it 
is  only  unpleasantly  warm  to  the  lazybones  who 
for  the  last  hour  and  a  half  has  been  sitting,  novel 
in  hand,  over  the  firo.  The  person  who  complains 
of  being  stifled  is  the  chance  visitor  who  pops  into 
the  burning  furnace  just  after  having  come  in  fi*oin 
a  walk.  Of  course  we  express  surprise,  throw  open 
door  or  window,  and  feel  a  trifle  ashamed  of  our- 
selves. But  we  are  glad  to  have  been  told  a  whole- 
some truth. 

We  drag  on  a  humdrum  sort  of  existence,  week 
after  week,  month  after  month,  year  after  year,  set- 
tle down  into  divers  habits  more  or  less  reprehend 
ble,  and  flatter  ourselves  all  the  while  that,  if  not 
perfect,  we  are  at  least  steady  church-goers,  and 
respectable  fathers  of  families.  One  day  we  are 
pulled  up  short,  we  are  thrown  forward  on  our 
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hcesj  we  meet  with  a  sort  of  moral  railway  acci- 
dent, and  find  to  our  dismay  and  astonisbment  that 
we  have  become,  as  it  were,  encrusted  with  bama- 
cles,  that  we  have  got  into  a  wav  of  doing  all  sorts 
of  naughty  ihin^  sbeerly  from  tne  cumulative  force 
of  habit ;  that  wnile  we  ourselves  are  no  better  than 
we  need  be,  the  world  in  general,  whatever  it  may 
think  of  itself,  is  almost  beyond  the  pale  of  redemp- 
tion. For  ten  minutes  or  so,  we  are  terribly  shocked, 
our  toast  remains  on  the  plate  untouched,  we  forget 
our  second  cup  of  tea,  and  set  out  to  our  di^'s 
work  with  a  heavy  heart  But  by  and  by  we  be- 
gin "  to  feel  ourselves  "  again,  pemaps  a  taifle  live- 
Ber  and  brisker  than  we  were  before,  and  we  fancv, 
iKunehow  or  another,  that  the  shock  we  have  lately 
experienced  was  the  very  thing  we  wanted;  in 
course  of  time,  too,  we  so  fiur  resemble  a  man  who 
has  found  out  ihe  benefit  of  a  shower-bath,  though 
the  first  taete  of  the  remedy  was  by  no  means 
aereeable,  as  reaily  to  look  fi)rward  with  rather 
pfeasurable  anUcipations  to  a  repetition  of  the 
aose.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  an  acquired  taste. 
A  moral  rebuff  braces  up  the  soul ;  sweets  without 
bitters  cloy ;  harmony  without  discords  is  upt  to 
prove  monotonous ;  our  morning  piqier  without  its 
column  and  a  half  of  literary  virtue  is  cold  meat 
without  pickles,  salad  without  the  dressing. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  anxious  speculation 
to  us,  who  can  be  the  author  of  the  tremendous 
phillipics  by  which  we  are  so  powerfully,  and,  on 
the  wtkole,  not  unpleasantly,  thruled  over  our  bacon 
and  eges.  We  never  for  an  instant  supposed  that 
anv  orainary  mortal  could  provide  such  stem  and 
^lendidly  virtuous  declamation.  We  have  pic- 
tured to  ourselves  a  holy  and  venerable  being,  a 
man  of  fasting  and  prayer,  of  cowl  and  sandal, 
piercing  eyes  and  long,  gray  beard,  who,  spending 
his  days  in  acts  of  seB-&nial,  and  in  mortification 
of  the  flesh,  his  ni^ts  in  v'lsil  and  the  profoundest 
meditation,  held  himself  disdainfiilly  aloof  from  his 
•species,  only  &om  time  to  time  descending  into  this 
commonplace  world  of  ours  just  to  see  how  things 
were  going,  and  to  lash  offenders  wiUi  an  unbar- 
ing lumd,  who  derived  a  scanty  subsistence  mm 
the  herbs  that  clustered  around  his  lowly  grasp, 
and  who,  proof  equally  against  the  fleshpots  and 
the  gold  and  raiment  of  the  Egyptians,  was  utterly 
ineapi^e  of  striking  a  good  owgain,  still  less  of 
arranging  to  supply,  on  advantageous  terms,  sham 
0oora  ami  artistically  elaborate  indignation,  on 
demand  at  so  much  per  column.  Peihaps  We  have 
had  reason  of  late  to  alter  our  opinion,  —  perhaps 
not.  Certainly  the  other  dav,  when  passing  down 
Fleet  Street,  we  saw  a  middle-aged  man  in  a 
greasy  hat  and  badly  brushed  coat,  but  that  he  was 
—  no,  we  cling  to  our  original  conviction,  let  ac- 
quaintances who  move  in  uterary  circles  and  seem 
fond  of  practical  jokes,  say  what  they  please. 

Being  an  abstraction,  a  "  we  "  of  a  virtuous  turn 
of  mind,  with  a  lively  faith  in  the  villany  of  our 
neighbors,  and  being  not  wholly  reluctant  to  see  so- 
ciety's shoulders  bared  and  submitted  to  a  round 
three  dozen,  feeling,  moreover,  that  a  little  pen- 
ance even  nearer  home  is,  if  submitted  to  with  a 
pood  grace,  at  least,  a  refireshing  stimulant,  we 
have  put  private  considerations  aside  altogether, 
we  have  waded,  regardless  of  personal  suffering, 
through  a  very  torrent  of  scalding  reproaches,  and 
are  now  enabled  through  the  courtesy  of  the  edi- 
tor of  the  St.  James's  Magazine  to  present  man- 
kind in  general  with  the  result  of  our  observations. 
In  the  first  place,  a  mere  hint  is  enough  to  call 


forth  the  strictness,  ay,  the  thunder  of  our  prophet. 
A  paragraph  to  ^  up  a  column,  a  not  very  start- 
ling item  of  news  fit)m  the  police-court,  a  squabble 
between  a  couple  of  navvies,  a  row  at  the  Alham- 
bra,  a  runaway  horse  in  Rotten  Row,  a  turbulent 
vestry  meeting,  and  "  black  as  the  whirlwinds  of  the 
north  "  out  bursts  the  hurricane  sometimes  to  abate 
not  for  several  days.  The  principal  fiujt  to  be 
noted  is  that  it  never  does  much  oamage,  neither 
does  it  often  result  in  perceptible  good.  A  fair 
amount  of  dust  is  swept  into  comers,  but  in  the 
comers  it  remains.  You  are  perfectly  bewildered 
by  the  hubbub,  but  once  let  it  pass  and  the  world 
mil  look  pretty  much  as  it  did  before.  To  be  sure, 
the  first  fury  of  the  hurricane  is  disquieting  to  the 
inexperienced,  but,  in  course  of  time,  you  will  re- 
gard its  periodical  occurrence  with  indifference  if 
not  amusement.  Tou  will  have  found  out  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  and  it  is  a  good 
joke  to  see  the  alarm  of  one's  fidends  caught  in  the 
storm.  It  may  be  our  turn  next,  but  a  boy  at 
school  always  enjoys  seeing  another  boy  whipped. 

It  is  a  second  noteworthy  fact  that  in  a  newspar 
per  or  a  weekly  review  the  literary  virtue  is  always 
considerably  overdone.  It  is  really  too  good,  and 
after  a  while,  extraordinary  merit  c^  a  certain  kind 
is  apt  to  rouse  suspicion.  The  wrath  and  the  pa- 
thos are  both  so  dramatic  in  their  intensity  that 
^ou  cannot  help  fancying  the  writer  has  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek.  Like  Miyor  de  Boots  in  the  play, 
you  are  overcome  by  vour  emotions,  but  by  tears 
one  moment,  and  laughter  the  next.  By  and  bv, 
however,  you  find  out  the  fun  of  the  thing  and  grm 
responsively,  though  the  female  members  of  your 
family,  who  are  not  yet  up  to  the  joke,  still  take 
all  tlubt  is  written  in  good  earnest 

Your  Cato  of  the  penny  press  is  a  great  hand  at 
nud^s  and  hints.  He  tells  his  story,  as  it  were^ 
by  mnuendo.  He  does  not  say  anything  in  so 
many  words,  but  he  does  better,  —  he  suggests, 
and  suggestions  are  often  worth  more  than  the 
sober  truth  in  the  background.  You  have  a  rough 
sketch  given  you ;  you  mav  fill  it  up  for  yonrs^, 
and  in  the  way  you  like  best.  The  plan  has  its 
advantages,  especially  to  persons  of  a  lively  imag- 
ination. You  know  something  naudity  has  be^ 
done,  but  you  are  not  sure  wbAt.  WeU,  you  must 
sit  down  and  work  out  the  puzzle  ;  yon  must 
exercise  your  wits ;  the  thing  wanted  is  your  notion 
of  naughtiness.  Come,  now,  have  a  try,  don't  be 
asham^ 

Ah,  very  creditable  for  a  first  attempt ;  and  now 
we  are  bound  in  ^irness  to  tell  you  that  the  actual 
occurrence  was  nothing  so  very  remarkable;  so, 
clearly,  you  are  the  gainer.  Your  fiiculty  of  imagina- 
tion has  been  called  into  play,  and  the  person  you 
have  to  thank  for  giving  it  exercise  is  the  ingenious 
scamp  who  was  fiir  too  goody  to  sa^r  outright  what 
he  meant,  but  who  walked  his  subject  round  and 
round,  and  dropped  a  word  here,  and  threw  in  a  wink 
there,  and  mouthed  and  looked  mysterious  as  if  the 
game  in  the  bush  were  not  to  be  made  light  of,  and 
ended  by  suggesting  a  good  many  nasty  ideas  on 
a  topic  that,  a^r  aU,  had  better  have  l^en  passed 
over  in  silence.  Unless  you  are  a  very  green  hand 
indeed,  you  can  see  that  all  the  noble  wrath,  the 
manly  tears,  the  scathing  sarcasm,  the  coy  reti- 
cence, are  part  and  parcel  of  an  elaborate  sham, 
are  mere  stage  tricks,  or,  to  change  the  image,  a 
cleverly  contnved  firame,  an  artistic  background,  to 
throw  the  principal  theme  of  the  picture  the  more 
prominently  forward. 
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Real  pity  is  unostentatious,  real  sympathy  is  not 
expressed  in  terms  affectedly  simple  and  theatri- 
caUy  gushing  at  the  same  time ;  inoignation  hurled 
at  me  system,  usually,  if  sincere,  is  united  with  a 
deep  regret  for  the  individual ;  horror  at  existing 
evils  cannot,  as  does  the  "  property  "  sentiments 
of  the  literary  hack,  walk  hand  in  hand  with  a  pro- 
pensity to  play  the  buffoon,  to  make  the  poor,  flouts 
ed,  heart-broken  victim  of  folly  and  of  man's  vice 
the  theme  of  a  sarcastic  bit  of  description,  of  an 
unfeeling  sneer.  But  literary  virtue  is  a  mask  that 
frowns  on  one  side  and  grins  hideously  on  the 
other;  the  goodiness  called  forth  by  a  reference  to 
your  banker  wells  up  with  a  sort  of  uteiMlinner 'pro- 
fusion, and  is  about  as  sincere  and  convincing  as  the 
maudlin  rants  of  a  drunkard. 

One  word  more.  The  Censor  at  a  given  rate  per 
column  is  less  the  surgeon,  cruel  only  to  be  kind, 
than  the  hangman  with  the  cat-o'-nine-tails. 

In  literature  of  the  highly  virtuous  class,  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  we  hear  a  good  deal  of  fraudu- 
lent bankers,  vicious  young  noblemen,  intolerant 
clergymen,  and  grindiuj^  capitalists ;  but  we  have 
not  yet  encountered  the  hack  writer  who  lets  out  his 
conscience  on  hire,  and  the  publisher  who  does  not 
mind  shaving  the  wind,  and  who  would  not  stick  at 
a  base  act  if  there  were  a  chance  of  making  it  pay. 
May  we  trust  that  such  beings  have  no  existence  ? 
and  yet  in  that  case  how  shall  we  account  for 
the  flourishing  condition  of  certain  professedly,  but 
only  professedly,  hi^h-minded  periodicals  that  have 
gained  an  unenviable  reputation  for  malicious  hu- 
mor and  scurrility  ? 

To  a  writer  who  really  wants  a  text  for  a  sermon 
pitched  in  a  high  key,  stem,  pathetic,  scathing, 
and  prurient  at  the  same  time,  there  are  no  topics 
like  "  Our  Music  Halls"  and  "  the  condition  of  our 
streets  afW  dark."  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that 
both  these  subjects  are  periodically  brought  up  for 
consideration, — for  a  consideration,  by  the  by, 
that  makes  certain  papers  for  a  day  or  two  at  a 
stretch  unfit  for  admission  into  decent  families. 

Lashvice  is  in  his  glory  when  he  has  to  review  a 
fast  novel  or  a  new  burlesque ;  he  can  get  some 
sport,  too,  out  of  a  gallery  of  French  puntings.  Hq 
has  read  the  book  through  most  carefully,  and  is 
shocked  beyond  measure.  The  public  must  be  put 
on  its  guard.  How  can  tiiis  be  done  better  than 
by  givmg  many  and  full  quotations  ?  Here  is 
something  really  abominable,  something  wholly 
unfit  for  publication ;  very  well,  then,  r^  it  out 
distinctly.  Here  is  a  work  mischievous  to  a  de- 
gree, full  of  the  poison  of  asps,  not  to  be  peruse^l 
without  a  blush ;  very  well,  then,  publish  the  name 
of  i1^  cry  aloud  upon  the  housetop  that  it  is  to  be 
obtained  for  such  a  price  at  such  a  place,  pick  out 
the  most  recherche  morsels,  and  lay  them  before 
the  reader,  and  assuredly  the  cause  of  virtue  will 
benefit  much  by  your  advocacy.  But  perhaps  the 
critic  wants  to  damage  the  sale  of  the  Dook ;  very 
well,  then,  he  has  only  to  add  a  few  extra  quota- 
tions, as  assuredly  he  will  do,  and,  after  reading 
his  article,  no  one  will  be  under  any  necessity  to 
refer  to  the  ori^al  volume. 

But  even  if  the  work  be  comparatively,  or  quite 
innocent,  a  clever  manipulator  will  succeed  in 
turning  it  to  profitable  account  If  the  audior  have 
not  said  anything  wrong,  no  one  can  very  well 
prove  that  he  may  not  have  insinuated  evil.  Let 
nim,  then,  be  dealt  with  accordingly.  You  cannot 
lay  your  finger  on  any  particular  passage  as  objec- 
tionable, but  the  general  tone  of  the  book,  —  ah,  it 


is  that  which  stirs  your  wrath.  Of  course  you  must 
explain  your  meaning,  you  must  show  why  you 
have  arrived  at  a  very  unwelcome  conclusion  ;  you 
must  exhibit  the  groundwork  of  your  faith,  and  if 
you  do  all  this  as  you  ought  to,  you  will  be  able  to 
amuse  your  subscribers,  in  a  low  way,  considerably. 
A  nudge  of  the  elbow,  a  wink,  and  a  smirk,  often 
beat  words  out  of  the  field.  Insinuations  are  what 
is  wanted;  to  say  just  what  vou  mean,  and  no 
more,  would  neither  be  sufficiently  prudish  nor  likely 
to  answer  your  purpose.  Yes,  the  author  has  not 
committed  himself,  out  a  loosely  worded  sentence, 
a  delicate  situation,  one  or  two  hasty  expressions, 
have  served  you  as  a  text  of  a  discourse  unequalled 
for  sly  nastiness.  Pull  a  long  face,  Mr.  Hypwcrite, 
throw  in  a  text  or  two  of  l^ripture,  give  point  to 
your  scandal  by  sanctimonious  phrases,  and  the  pit 
will  be  delighted ;  after  the  farce  is  over  it  will  call 
upon  you  to  repeat  the  performance. 

An  author  sometimes  fix)m  very  purity  and  inno- 
cence of  heart  trenches  on  dangerous  ground,  then 
you  have  a  fine  chance,  you  can  point  out  what  he 
really  does  mean;  you  can  open  the  eyes  of  the 
pubhc,  and  dabble  in  implied  naughtiness  to  your 
neart's  content ;  you  can  be  Tartuffe  and  Satyr  in 
one ;  you  can  serve  up  the  most  piquant  little  dish 
in  the  world  at  the  expense  of  a  writer  who  has 
neither  said  nor  insinuated  anything  in  the  least 
degree  vicious,  and  you  can  send  your  admirers 
away  with  the  reflection  that,  after  all,  for  combined 
prudery  and  nastiness,  there  is  nothing  like  a  virtu- 
ous leader,  or  an  indignant  critique,  in  their  pet 
Morning  Harpy. 

But  the  latest  burlesque.  Ah,  that  is  same 
worth  the  powder.  We  nave  seen  it  ourselves, 
have  we  not,  friend  ?  and  without  its  striking  us  as 
anything  very  atrocious.  But  then  we  are  unre- 
generate  beinzs;  we  could  afford  to  be  merely 
amused.  We  nad  a  good  laush,  saw  some  pretty 
faces,  and  showy,  glittering  c&esses;  we  admired 
the  scenerj',  actually  applauded  one  or  two  of  the 
liveliest  and  ftinniest  son^s,  and  left  the  theatre 
feeling  that  we  had  not  laid  out  our  money  in  vain. 
But  it  is  in  anything  but  an  equally  flippant  and 
uncensorious  spirit  that  our  Cato  of  the  press  goes 
to  the  play.  Perhaps  a  long  course  of  sweets  has 
disagreed  with  him ;  anyhow,  he  is  in  a  terribly  bad 
humor,  flourishes  his  bladder  of  peas  right  and  left, 
falls  foul  of  friends  and  foes  alike,  sees  everything 
through  the  distorted  medium  of  his  own  vicious 
fancy,  and  takes  paper  and  pen  in  hand  to  assure 
the  public  that  the  "  coarseness  of  many  of  the 
jokes,  the  scantiness  of  the  dresses,  the  unabashed 
impudence  of  the  miserable  painted  dolls  who  de- 
grade the  name  of  actress,'*  &c. ;  but  reaUy  we 
have  given  a  sufficient  taste  of  his  quiJity.  tie  can 
see  unrestrained  profligacy  where  ordinary  mortals 
can  only  perceive  innocent  if  rather  boisterous  fun ; 
he  can  see  the  wanton  smile  where  ordinary  folk 
can  only  remark  the  stereotyped  grin  of  the  ballet- 
dancer;  he  can  see  deliberate  wickedness,  elabor- 
ate indecency,  where  the  world  in  general  notice 
nothing  but  a  dance  rather  merrier  and  less  tedious 
than  stage  dances  were  some  twenty  years  ago. 
But  your  Lashvice  is  a  rare  man  for  looking  through 
a  millstone ;  sin  is  the  article  required,  and,  real  or 
ima^ary,  he  must  have  it ;  for  the  good  of  his 
trade,  he  cannot  be  disappointed  of  his  huigman's 
fees,  he  must  keep  his  hand  in,  and  if  there  be  no 
prisoners  to  flog,  ne  must  castigate  the  whipping- 
post. He  is  a  great  authority  on  Nautch  girls,  a 
class  of  beings  wiA  whom  poUte  society  in  general 
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has  not  much  acquaintance.  But  whenever  a  new 
burlev^ne  appears,  he  mvariably  discovers  as  the 
result  of  a  long  and  varied  experience  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  leading  actresses  is  quite  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  poor  creatures  to  whom  we  have  alluded. 
French  operetta  and  English  extravaganza,  if  pro- 
ductive of  no  other  satismctory  revolt,  at  least  help 
to  supply  some  of  the  largest  daily  papers  in  the 
worla  with  themes  for  smim  monl  articles.  Let 
the  viciousness  of  the  stage  then  flourish  till  time 
be  merged  in  eternity,  till  even  the  cheap  newspa- 
per press  be  wanted  no  more. 

A  grand  form  of  literary  virtue  is  to  pretend  an 
excess  of  zeal  for  the  commonwealth,  and  to  startle 
the  public  with  scandalous  aUusions  to  the  private 
life  of  those  who,  by  the  very  elevation  of  their  po- 
sition, are  debarred  from  retaliating  or  giving  the 
lie  to  their  cowardly  accuser.  A  column  of  prose 
or  a  column  of  verse  relying  upon  calumny  for  its 
attraction,  is  wedded  to  a  tawdry  engraving  that 
appeals  to  the  least  manly  feelings  of  an  ignorant 
and  credulous  mob.  To  regulate  the  conduct  of  the 
highest  personaee  in  the  land  is  a  task  that  seems 
of  late  to  have  oeen  arrogated  by  so-cidled  comic 
journals  without  sen^e  of  shame,  and  which  are 
ready  to  saciifice  the  last  shred  of  decency  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water  a  few  months  longer. 

Not  many  weeks  ago  a  paper  that  gives  itself 
great  airs  on  the  score  of  supenor  virtue  took  occa- 
sion to  thrill  its  readers  witn  a  sternly  wrathful,  a 
most  suggestive,  a  thoroughly  spicy  "  leader,"  in  re 
a  certain  correspondence  of  a  disgusting  kind  that 
had  lately  figured  in  the  columns  of  a  not  very  fa- 
mous ladies'  magazine.  The  proprietor  of  the  lat- 
ter publication,  being  a  man  wise  in  his  generation, 
took  the  hint.  For  a  week  or  two  afterwards,  Cato 
the  Censor  constituted  himself  an  advertising  medi- 
um for  the  very  work  that  he  had  been  at  such 
pains  to  condemn,  and  from  which,  decidedly,  a 
rich  treat  was  lo  be  apprehended  by  all  who  have 
a  penchant  Hot  luscious  filth,  and  who  can  smack 
their  lips  over  carrion. 

There  is  a  very  objectionable  form  of  literary 
virtue  that  takes  Uie  guise  of  spotless,  infantile  in- 
nocence. It  is  without  guile;  it  is  as  blind  as  a 
bat.  It  gives  everj'  man,  whatever  his  known  char- 
acter, credit  for  the  best  intentions.  It  is  so  very, 
very  good,  so  suspiciouslv  obtuse,  that  it  cannot  see 
evil,  thongh,  like  Apollyon,  it  stride  across  the 
footway  and  glare  in  the  traveller's  face.  It  throws 
a  couleur  de  rose  over  everything  questionable ;  it  is 
not  plain-spoken,  like  Sir  Koger  de  Coverley  on  his 
famous  visit  to  Vauxhall;  but  when  describing  a 
place  of  vicious  repute,  it  lays  particular  stress  on 
the  nightingales,  and  conveniently  ignores  more 
sophisticated  features  of  the  establishment.  It  looks 
on  the  surface,  and  on  the  surface  only ;  it  is  no 

Sart  of  its  policy  to  keep  behind  the  scenes ;  imme- 
iatc  and  not  remote  consequences  are  the  ones 
with  which  it  concerns  itself,  and  when  a  public 
nindezrous  has  incurred  a  storm  of  disapprobation, 
it  goes  there  in  the  quality  of  a  self-elected  special 
commissioner,  and  finds  everything  just  as  it  should 
be.  One  advantage  erf  this  sort  of  virtue  is  that  it 
enables  a  shrewd  editor  to  make  his  paper  attrac- 
tive by  means  of  quite  harmless  articles  with  sensa- 
tional headings.  Who  can  resist  buying  a  weekly 
journal  of  literature  and  review  of*^  the  fine  arts, 
when  such  titles  as  "  Sunday  Evenings  at  Cremome," 
«*  The  Nymphs  of  the  Alhambra,"  are  printed  on  the 
bills  of  contents  ? 

Literary  goodiness  of  the  above  baby-faced  kind 


is  very  amusing  in  connection  with  ^me  new  work 
that  has  roused  the  bile  of  straight-laced  critics,  — 
say  a  volume  of  poetry  by  a  genUeman  whose  treat- 
ment of  the  amatory  passion  is  far  more  analytical 
than  edifying.  The  work  has  been  spoken  of  as 
unsuited  to  family  reading,  and  as  having  been  suo-- 
gested  by  long  and  diligent  study  of  the  Holywell 
Street  Press.  Does  sweet  unblushing  because  ver- 
dant innocence  join  in  the  hue  and  cry  ?  By  no 
means.  She  has  read  the  work  through  fipom  begin- 
ning to  end,  and  has  not  been  shocked  id  the  least. 
On  the  contrary  she  has  been'  very  much  amused. 
She  tells  you  that  she  is  quite  astounded  at  the  de- 
cision of  the  critics,  that  without  doubt,  private 
malice,  or  absurd  fastidiousness,  or  gross  ignorance, 
or  a  malignant  prejudice  against  young  and  rising, 
though  perhaps  somewhat  skittish  genius  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  verdict.  She  hints,  with  just  a  mo- 
mentary drawing  aside  of  the  mask,  with  a  flash, 
and  no  more,  of  the  cloven  foot,  that  anj  versifier 
who  fancies  himself  a  clever  fellow  has  a  perfect 
right,  if  he  thinks  proper,  to  exercise  it,  of  empty- 
ing his  drains  into  the  river  of  decent  literature ; 
but  then  she  goes  on  to  prove  that  the  author  in 
c[uestion,  though  he  would  have  been  fully  justified 
in  shocking  the  prejudices,  to  say  the  least,,  of  all 
respectable  readers,  has  yet  considerately  forborne 
from  doing  bo,  that  the  verses  represented  as  nauo-h- 
ty  are  quite  harmless,  and  that  Apollo  the  racy  Eas 
been  treated  with  great  unfairness,  and  has  good 
cause  to  complain  of  the  obtuseness  of  his  critics. 
Then  come  quotations,  not  very  shocking,  thouc^h  a 
trifle  obscure.  Now  is  this  so  bad  ?  asks  DeliMh ; 
and  you  are  constrained  to  answer  No.  But  the  wily 
apologist  knows  her  game ;  she  has  not  really  quoted 
tne  unquotable ;  what  she  represents  as  specimens 
of  the  very  bad  indeed  really  are  no  more  than 
specimens  of  the  author  in  his  milder  mood. 

We  shall  not  do  more  than  allude  to  the  literary 
virtue  that  deals  in  scandalous  and  lying  publica- 
tions relative  to  mysteries  of  convent  life,  and  ^e 
secrets  of  the  confessional,  professedly  with  the 
purpose  of  putting  pure-minded  Protestant  girls  on 
their  guard. 

Neither  shall  we  linger  over  that  form  of  goodi- 
ness  which  condemns  uterature  in  the  mass  as  sin- 
ful, and  is  especially  hard  on  novels,  merely  because 
it  publishes  lar^y  on  its  own  account,  and  by  el- 
bowing competitors  out  of  the  market,  can  secure  a 
highly  remoBfirative  sale  for  twaddle  among  select 
congregations. 

There  is  the  vile  and  ridiculous  cant  of  certain 
so-called  religious  miscellanies,  as  a  specimen  of 
which  we  may  quote  a  story  that  we  read  not  long 
ago,  intended  to  illustrate  the  pernicious  eflects 
consequent  upon  a  taste  for  fiction.  A  young  man 
of  exemplary  nabits  developed  into  a  notorious  evil- 
doer and  an  habitual  drunlard.  When  questioned 
by  a  gullable  individual  as  to  the  causes  of  his  fall- 
ing away,  he  replied  with  an  air  of  remorse  that  his 
sins  were  all  owing  to  his  having  in  early  life  yield- 
ed to  a  temptation  to  read  a  novel  written  by  whom 
would  the  reader  guess  ?  Paul  fle  Rock,  Eugene 
Sue,  Dumas  the  younger  ?  O,  dear,  no ;  but  by  the 
virtuous  and  exemplair  Sir  Walter  Scott  I 

A  singular  form  of  literary  virtue  is  displayed  in 
the  perverted  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  duty 
and  honor,  of  love  and  purity,  entertained  by 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  certain  young  ladies' 
novels.  But  this  topic,  tempting  though  it  be,  is  one 
to  which  we  have  neither  time  nor  space  in  which 
to  do  justice  at  present.    It  is  to  be  remarked  in 
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My  moUier-in-law  and  I  were  sitting  in  her  best 
parlor,  —  not  that  it  was  much  to  boast  of,  but  she 
thought  a  great  deal  about  it,  and  covered  it  up 
with  anti-macassars  to  that  extent,  that  nothing 
short  of  collecting  them  in  a  bimdle,  and  burning 
them*  out  of  hand,  would  ever  have  got  them  effectu- 
ally off  my  mind.  We  were  not  sitting  in  the  best 
parlor  for  our  own  comfort,  or  because  the  windows 
opened  upon  a  little  garden,  which,  though  dread- 
fully prim  and  formal,  could  not  help  being  fragrant 
in  that  beautifUl  month  of  May,  and  which  would 
have  had  the  afternoon  sun  shining  on  it  just  now, 
in  a  perfectly  delightful  manner,  but  that  my 
mother-in-law,  in  the  interests  of  her  drab  and  yel- 
low Brussels  carpet,  had  hastened  to  pull  down  the 
dark  yellow  holland  blinds.  We  were  not  even 
sitting  in  the  best  parlor  because  we  were  expecting 
visitors.  I  should  not  have  objected  to  that,  for  afl 
our  visitors  entertained  the  best  parlor  superstition 
also ;  and  we  should  have  been  "  despisaole,"  like 
Harvey  Birch,  if  they  had  ever  got  a  glimpse  of 
our  ordinary  occupations,  or  seen  any  more  lively 
literature  about  than  Johnson's  "  Lives,"  Baxter's 
"Saints'  Rest,"  Hannah  More  passim,  and  the 
county  history.     We  were  sitting  in  the  best  parlor 

.  for  its  good,  not  our  pleasure  or  dimity,  —  "  to  air 
the  room,"  as  my  mother-in-law  said.  "  FireS  are 
occasionally  necessary,  of  course,"  she  would  say ; 
"but  Uiey  don't  do  altogether.  People  should  al- 
ways sit  in  their  best  psmor  once  a  month  or  so,  to 
take  the  chill  off."  Whence  she  derived  this  notion, 
I  do  not  know ;  but  she  entertadned  it,  and  stuck  to 
it,  and  in  the  best  parlor  on  this  particular  day  we 
were  sitting,  "  to  take  the  chill  oft." 

My  mother-in-law  was  a  good-looking  woman  for 
her  age,  which  was  fifty-five.  She  was  tall,  strongly 
built,  and  terribly  healthy.  She  had  a  great  deal 
of  very  heavy  gray  hair,  which  she  wore  in  deep 
bands,  like  watch-pockets,  upon  her  forehead ;  and 
she  never  deviatea  from  one  kind  of  cap,  severe 
in  form,  and  laden  with  lutestring  ribbon  of  a  harsh 
dull  shade  of  purple* 

She  was  always  well  dressed,  in  a  certain  taste- 

vless  fashion  wmch .  she  considered  the  only  mode 
proper  to  women  at  her  age,  not  to  be  departed 
from  without  a  compromise  of  propriety,  not  to  say 
morality :  and  a  more  self-sufficient  woman  than 
my  mother-in-law  never  existed.  Women  more  ig- 
norant, no  doubt,  there  have  been,  and  are ;  but  I 
hope  not  many  who  prize  and  pet  general  igno- 
rance as  she  did,  and  are  so  arrogantly  vain  of  uieir 
possession  of  certain  specialities  of  knowledge.  I 
do  not  want  to  make  her  out  at  all  more  disagreeable 
than  she  was,  or  to  deny  her  the  good  qualities  which 
she  possessed ;  nor  am  I  "  down  on  ner  "  for  that 
generally  conclusive  and  satisfactory  reason  that 
she  was  my  mother-in-law.  I  speak  quite  fairly ; 
and,  indeed,  I  need  not  comply,  for  she  liked  me 
Quite  as  well  as  she  liked  Robert  Robert  was 
(and  is)  myhusband,  Robert  Heron,  of  the  firm  of 
Shaw  and  Heron,  solicitors,  said  by  their  firiends  to 
be  "  rising  "  young  men,  but  who  certainly  had  not 
done  an}'thing  remarkable  as  yet,  in  an  upward 
direction. 

"  Though  I  say  it  who  ought  not,"  is  a  customary 
deprecatory  phrase  when  one  memb^  of  a  family 
praises  another ;  but  I  neyer  could  see  the  mean- 
ing of  it  Who  is  so  likely  to  know  the  good 
that  is  in    any  individual    as    those  neare^  to 


him,  and  who  see  most  of  his  life  ?  Who,  then, 
has  the  best  right  to  announce  the  results  of  that 
continuity  and  supervision?  Society  permits 
people's  relatives  to  abuse  them,  does  it  not  ?  It 
is  not  in  the  least  shocked  at  //m/,  is  it  ?  Very 
well,  then,  I  am  not  goin^  to  be  bullied  and  put 
down  by  society  for  praising  my  husband ;  and  I 
maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  no  one  has  $o 
much  ri^ht  as  I  to  declare  that  Robert  was  (and 
is^  the  best  of  men,  and  a  very  fine-looking  one 
also.  I  do  not  see  much  change  in  him  now.  His 
beautiful  blue  eyes  are  not  scr  bright,  perhaps; 
but  they  are  just  as  deep  and  as  soft,  and  they 
have  just  the  same  look  for  me  in  them;  and  I 
don't  think  his  being  slightly  bald  is  any  defect  at 
all.  Every  one  admits  mat  baldness  is  intellectual. 
I  distinctly  remember  a  hairdresser,  a  really  clever 
man,  who  knew  at  a  glance  that  I  never  used 
pomatum,  telling  me  it  was  caused  by  the  activity 
of  the  brain. 

This  was  most  true  in  Robert*^  case,  I  am  sure. 
However,  he  really  had  almost  too  much  hair  at 
the  time  I  am  telling  about, — beautiful,  dark  brown, 
curly ;  and  as  it  was  not  the  fashion  then  to  crop 
the  hair  until  the  skull  showed  through  in  patches, 
and  all  the  bumps  asserted  themselves  unpleasant' 
ly,  but  it  was  worn  rather  long,  I  assure  you  he  had 
quite  a  captivatingly  sentimental  look ;  and  as  be 
had  rather  low  spirits  naturally,  many  people  sus- 
pected him  of  being  poetical,  — I  mean,  of  actually 
writing  verses.  But  this  was  a  mistake.  He  nev- 
er did.  Of  course,  he  could  have  written  beautiful 
poetry,  —  if  you  could  onlv  know  the  things  he  has 
said  to  me  in  that  very  identical  best  parlor  I  —  if 
he  had  liked,  but  he  never  did.  I  am  wandering 
away  frt)m  my  mother-in-law  all  this  time.  I  know 
I  am  apt  to  get  tiresome  when  I  begin  to  talk  about 
Robert ;  but  I  will  endeavor  to  avoid  it  I  will  mere- 
ly say  that  he  was  very  good,  and  very  handsome, 
and  very  clever;  and  that  if  any  woman  of  my 
acquaintance  says  she  has  a  better  husband,  I  can 
afford  to  let  her  say  it,  for  I  don't  believe  her. 

Robert  and  my  mother-in-law  did  not  get  on  to- 
gether very  well.  Stranee  to  say,  he  was  not  her 
favorite  son ;  and  John,  who  was  always  quite  unin- 
teresting to  me,  was.  But  John  was  a  prosperouf< 
man,  and  remarkably  like  her  in  his  ways  and  ideas ; 
while  Robert  had  not  the  knack  of  setting  on  rap- 
idly, and  did  not  in  the  least  resemble  her.  He  was 
considered  to  be  a  striking  likeness  of  his  father, 
the  late  Mr.  Heron,  whom  I  believe  to  have  been  a 
thoroughly  good  and  estimable  man,  but  whose  mem- 
ory was  not  warmly  cherished  by  his  widow  and 
her  eldest  son.  He  had  not  left  them  as  much  mon- 
ey as  they  expected.  He  had  been  rather  unfortu- 
nate for  some  time  before  his  death,  and  that  was 
held  to  be  a  perfectly  sufficient  reason  for  that  event 
being  regaraed  with  resignation.  John  was  mar- 
ried to  a  woman  with  a  liu^  fortune  (for  people  in 
our  position),  with  an  imperial  nose,  a  mouth  like  a 
shark's,  big  feet,  and  such  a  temper  I  Robert  used 
to  say  he  would  not  have  married  Mary  Anne  Bu- 
ton  for  a  million  of  money.  John,  however,  had  done 
it  much  cheaper  than  that,  and  I  really  do  not  think 
he  ever  knew  how  disagreeable  she  was.  He  was 
afiraid  of  her ;  and  it  was  just  as  well.  There  are 
many  men  for  whom  it  is  very  good  that  they  should 
be  afiraid  of  their  wives.  John  was  one  of  them.  Bot 
it  was  very  singular  that  our  joint  mother-in-law 
was  also  afraid  of  "  Mrs.  John  "  (nobody  ever  called 
her  Mary  Anne),  and  was  accustomed  to  speak  of 
her  as  "  fine  "  aB  to  her  physique,  and  "  superior  "  as 
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to  her  intellect.  I  did  not  mind.  If  Mrs.  John  was 
a  "  fine  "  woman,  give  me  insignificance ;  if  she  was 
"  superior,"  give  me  mediocrity.  Robert  was  quite 
of  my  opinion,  and  Mn.  John  knew  it.  She  had  a 
mighty  contempt  for  me ;  first,  because  I  am  small 
and  pale,  while  ttheis  of  stately  stature,  and  hsCs  the 
kind  of  complexion  which  people  describe  as  *^a 
great  deal  of  color  " ;  secondly,  because  I  am  of  a 
contented  disposition,  and  do  not  form  any  vij<ions 
abont  Shaw  and  Heron  attaining  <<  the  top  of  the 
tree  " ;  thirdly,  because  I  am  afraid  of  all  servants ; 
and,  lastly,  because  I  did  not  bring  Robert  more 
hundreds  than  she  brought  John  thousands  of 
pounds.  All  very  sound  reasons  for  despising  me, 
and  1  should  not  think  of  disputing  them ;  but  Mrs. 
John  imparted  them  to  my  mother-in-law,  who 
adopted  them,  and  that  was  not  pleasant. 

My  mothe]>-in-law  lived  at  Clapham,  and  looked 
like  it.  I  don't  mean  like  the  dwellers  at  the 
Clapham  of  the  present,  with  its  enormous  railway 
"junction,"  with  ever  bo  many  hundreds  of  trains  a 
day  running  through  it,  —  no  two  authorities  agree 
about  the  number,  —  its  unlimited  resources  of 
bewilderment  for  the  unaccustomed  traveller,  its 
handsome  shops,  and  its  alarmingly  Catholic  features 
and  institutions.  I  allude  to  me  Clapham  of  the 
past,  when  the  highly  respectable  chocolate-colored 
omnibuses,  which  fared  soberly  to  and  firom  the 
Plough  Inn,  were  the  sole  mode  of  conveyance  for 
the  vulgar ;  when  the  grave  houses  in  their  solemn 
gardens  looked  out  upon  the  severe  soHtude  of  the 
common,  and  heavily  laden  wagons  stopped  on 
the  other  side,  that  me  big  lumpish  horses  might 
drink  at  ungainly  wooden  troughs,  curiously  in- 
spected the  while  by  choerftil  vagrant  dogs  who 
had  never  heard  of  Mayne  or  muzzles.  I  speak  of 
a  time  when  you  mi^ht  as  well  hare  looked  for  a 
moMiue  as  for  a  music-hall  at  Clapham,  and  when, 
judging  by  appearances,  the  higher  branches  of 
commerce  in  that  suburb  were  confined  to  Beriin 
wool  and  baskets ;  when  Wilberforce  was  remem- 
bered as  a  local  tradition,  and  there  were  green 
fields  out  Stockwell-way.  It  is  not  very  long  ago 
either,  a  much  shorter  time  than  any  one  womd 
believe,  who  has  not  seen  the  wonderful  changes 
which  a  few  years  have  worked  in  London;  but 
the  Clapham  people  of  that  date  had  looks  and 
ways  peculiar  to  tnemselves,  a  grim  respectability, 
a  weeKly-blll-paying-with-infioxible-regularity,  and 
comfortable-  investment  -  in  -  government  -  securities 
expression  in  their  faces,  raiment,  and  residences, 
which  was  exceedingly  depressing  to  the  ontside 
world  of  strugglers,  contemptible  people,  who  did 
not  always  know  the  exact  amount  of  their  re- 
sources, and  were  sometimes  uncomfortably  un- 
certain abont  how  they  were  to  be  **  realized."  Of 
the  former  class,  though  not  "  in  the  very  fu^st  line  " 
of  it,  was  my  mother-m-law.  She  was  not  by  any 
means  a  rich  woman,  even  for  a  period  which  rated 
wealth  by  a  much  more  moderate  standard  than 
that  of  the  present ;  but  she  was  "  well  to  do,"  and 
she  looked  it.  Security,  not  of  the  barrel-of-flour 
and  cruse-of-oil  order,  tut  of  that  more  satipfactorj^ 
to  the  modem  mind,  which  expresses  itself  by 
dividends,  a  happy  absence  of  sympathy  with  any- 
thing so  weak  and  stupid  as  anxiety  and  poverty, 
and  the  calm  consciousness  of  being  a  good  man- 
ager, were  the  characteristics  which  my  mother-in- 
law's  appearance  impressed  upon  the  observer. 

I  did  not  like  Clapham,  and  I  cannot  assign  a 
l)etter  reason  for  disliking  it  than  that  mv  mother- 
in-law  lived  there,  and  I  had  to  live  with  her.     If 


any  of  my  readers  think  I  could  not  have  a  better, 
I  pity  them.  They,  too,  have  sufiered.  The  neces- 
sity lor  this  family  arrangement  was  a  sore  subject 
with  us  all,  and  especially  with  Robert,  for  it  could 
by  no  means  be  denied  that  it  had  originated 
through  his  means.  We  had  begun  comfortably 
enougn,  much  more  so,  our  older  and  wiser  fiiends 
told  us,  than  was  good  for  two  young  people,  who 
had  been  so  imprudent  as  to  think  so  much  of  love 
and  so  little  of  money.  It  would  vex  me  even  now, 
when  things  are  so  different  with  us  that  I  can 
smile  at  the  recollection  of  Clapham,  and  its  prim 
best-parlor  gentility,  to  tell  you  about  our  own  pret- 
ty little  house  at  Hampstead,  and  all  the  small  de- 
vices I  had  for  its  adornment,  and  how  very  happy 
we  were  in  it  for  two  whole  years,  though  my 
mother-in-law  always  thought  it  extravagantly  kept, 
and  Mrs.  John  used  to  sniff  at  the  furniture,  and 
look  uncomfortably  too  large  for  the  rooms. 

Mind,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  it  was  a 
fault,  but  it  certainly  was  a  peculiarity  of  Robert's 
that  he  liked  specufation.  "  A  little  bit  of  a  ven- 
ture," as  he  would  call  it,  with  a  jocose  persuasive- 
ness which  took  all  dangerous  meaning  out  ol  the 
word,  to  my  ears.  Tales  of  the  celerity  with  which 
fortunes  had  been  made,  every  new  method  of  mak- 
ing them  quickly,  had  interest  and  attraction  for 
him.  I  knew  this  arose  from  the  vividness  and 
versatility  of  his  intelligence,  but  his  mother  called 
it  a  taste  for  gambling. 

"  It 's  a  more  decent  way  of  ^ratifying  it,  my  dear 
Martha,"  she  said  once,  when  Kobcrt  had  been  just 
a  little  unlucW,  "  than  going  to  those  horrible 
places  which  I  have  been  told  are  defiantly  called 
'  hells '  by  the  impious  persons  who  fr^uent  them  ; 
but  it 's  quite  as  oangerous  in  the  long  run,  as  you 
will  find  out  some  day,  when  he  has  brought  you 
to  ruin  with  his  coal  mines  and  copper  mines,  and 
such-like  nonsense." 

Well,  he  did  not  exactly  bring  me  to  min,  but  he 
brought  me  to  something  not  very  far  firom  being  as 
unpleasant,  —  namely,  to  giving  up  our  own  house, 
and  going  to  live  with  his  mother.  This  was  the 
only  form  in  which  she  would  help  him ;  to  have 
done  so  in  any  other,  she  would  have  held  to  be 
**  encouraging  "  him.  It  was  not  very  easy  to  bear, 
I  must  say  ;  but  then  to  endure  it  with  fortitude 
was  the  only  way  in  which  I  could  assist  Robert 
out  of  the  difficulty  he  had  got  into,  and  that  was 
not  much  for  me  to  do.  He  had  to  bear  all  the 
brunt  of  life ;  it  would  have  ill  become  me  to  have 
objected  to  my  share  of  the  smaller  worr)',  espe- 
cially as  it  was  my  money  which  he  had  lost  in  that 
unlucky  "  little  bit  of  a  venture,"  —  happily,  not 
quite.all,  but  the  greater  part  of  it,  —  a  circumstance 
which  1  carefully*  concealed  fit)m  my  mother-in- 
law,  but  which  Mrs.  John  divined  by  dint  of  that 
"  superiority  "  of  her  intellect,  which,  so  far  as  I 
have  observed  it,  msunly  exhibits  itself  in  finding 
out  thin^  which  people  particularly  wish  to  con- 
ceal. Tliis  divination  led  to  much  laudation  of 
the  superior  wisdom  of  herself  and  her  friends 
in  the  arrangement  of  her  money  matters,  and 
exultation  in  the  "  settling "  of  her  fortune  so 
securely  on  herself,  that,  as  she  plainly  put  it, 
"  if  John  were  to  turn  into  as  great  a  fool  as  Robert 
to-morrow,  she  could  not  come  to  any  harm."  And, 
indeed,  I  believe  the  settlements  in  question  were 
so  drawn  up,  that  the  deadliest  suspicion  and 
animosity  might  have  been  supposed,  by  obseners, 
to  have  existed  between  the  contracting  parties. 
I  was  thankful  that  they  said  these  things  to  me 
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only,  and  I  used  to  try  and  get  over  them  before 
Bobert  came  home  from  the  City,  and  generally 
succeeded  in  keeping  the  small  annoyances  of 
the  day  pretty  well  out  of  his  sight.  He  found 
out,  however,  soon  alter  we  went  to  Clapham,  that 
I  was  looking  rather  pale  and  thin,  and  would 
have  involved  me  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by 
malriTig  a  fasB  about  it,  only  that  I  begged  him  to 
remember  what  a  dislike  his  mother  had  to  delicate 
people,  and  how,  whenever  anybody  was  suspected 
of  being  nervous,  she  always  recommended  the 
administration  of  something  which  that  unlucky 
individual  especially  disliked.  So  I  prevailed  on 
him  to  take  no  notice  of  my  paleness  and>  thinness, 
and  promised  to  grow  very  &t  and  rosy  in  the 
autumn,  when  we  hoped  to  be  able  to  escape  from 
Clapham,  and  get  away  on  a  little  tour,  but  only  of 
strictly  Cockney  dimensions,  9II  by  ourselves. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  life,  and  there  were  such 
anxieties  and  efiorts  in  it,  that  I  look  back  to  them 
now  with  a  feeling  of  wonder  at  having  lived 
through  them  so  well,  on  the  whole.  But!  had  a 
little  philosophy  about  me,  and  though  I  was  not 
strong-minded  or  donatio  in  other  respects,  I  had 
one  fixed  belief,  to  wbkk  I  adhered  practically.  I 
held  then,  when  I  had  a  great  man^  troubles,  and 
I  hold  now,  when  I  have  comparatively  few,  that 
a  woman  who  has  married  the  man  whom  she  loves 
and  respects  with  all  her  heart  and  conscience, 
and  has  never  seen  the  least  shadow  on  the  bright- 
ness of  theb  mutual  love,  is  not  to  be  pitied  for  any 
trouble  or  struggle  which  she  may  be  called  upon 
to  bear.  Every  one  must  have  his  or  her  share  of 
the  heritage  of  sorrow;  but  the  woman  who  is 
thoroughly,  cloudlessly  happf  as  a  wife,  and  does 
not  fuUy  recognize  and  realue  her  euinreme  good 
fortune,  even  though '  it  wear  the  form  of  unre* 
lieved  poverty,  must  be  very  ungratefy,  and  very 
foolish.  I  never  entertained  this  bdief  more 
strongly  than  during  our  Clapham  experiences, 
and,  bideed,  I  found  pretty  constant  occasion  to 
recall  my  fidth,  and  confirm  myself  in  it. 

One  trial  which  recurred  not  very  firequently, 
but  often  enough  to  be  irritating,  was  visiting  Mrs. 
John.  She  lived  at  Kingston-on-Thames,  and,  I 
am  ashamed  to  say,  I  never  could  be  brought  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  place.  All  die  *'  inllas  " 
had  an  offensively  rich  look  to  me :  not  that  I  was 
envious,  but  I  always  think  when  one  is  either 
normally  poor,  or  in  incidental  difficulties,  there  is 
something  depressing  in  the  contemplation  of  com- 
fertably  secure,  safely  growing  wealth.  Bobert 
could* not  understand  my  sentiments  on  this  point, 
and  found  in  those  very  "  villas "  many  proofi)  of 
the  wisdom  of  <<  ventures  **  little  and  great.  This 
one  had  come  by  his  villa  and  all  it  represented 
by  mines,  the  other  by  railways,  a  third  by  steam- 
ers, a  fovffth  was  a  well-known  contractor,  who  did 
the  most  sporting  things,  and  a  fifth  was  the  sharp- 
est man  going,  and  had  done  wonders  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  tlutmgh  his  happy  facility  of  foreseeing 
*<  what  uiey  were  up  to"  m  continental  countries. 
But  I  did  not  like  Kingston  a  bit  the  more  for  all 
that ;  and  not  one  of  the  small  efforts  I  had  to 
make  continuously,  cost  me  so  much  as  the  visiting 
Mrs.  John's  fine,  cold,  distressingly  new  house, 
where  money  and  patent  floorolom  seemed  to  be 
always  palpably  present,  and  where  I  never  was 
permitted  to  forget  tliat  Bobert  had  been  ^*  so  verv 
miprudent,''  about  that  Grand  Junction  Canal  busi- 
ness.'* 


formidable  excursbns  in  a  heavy,  lop^ded  brough- 
am, which  presented  a  mysterious  appearance  of 
having  once  oeen  a  carriage  of  another  and  a  cIush 
sier  ferm,  and  having  been  inartistically  compressed 
and  otherwise  alterod.  It  had  very  narrow  win- 
dows, and  slanting  cushions,  and  doors  which  it 
was  exceedingly  difficult  to  open,  and  next  to  im- 
possible to  shut.  It  was  drawn  by  a  heavy,  ugly, 
lop-sided  horse,  with  a  bare  patch  on  one  of  his 
aiaes;  and  the  driver  was  the  most  ill-tempered 
man  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  even  on  a  coach-box. 

This  vehicle  was  an  object  of  extreme  aversion  to 
me,  chiefly,  however,  because  John  paid  for  the  use 
which  we  made  of  it,  and  no  doubt  made  a  veiy 
chei^  bargain  with  Mr.  Thompson,  the  livery-stsr 
ble-keeper.  How  I  used  to  enjoy  my  omnibus 
drives  with  Bobert,  when  I  went  into  the  City  to 
do  a  little  ahoppinf,  and  when  he  would  become 
quite  animated  in  describing  the  kind  of  carriage 
he  fully  intended  to  keep  for  me,  when  one  or  two 
little  things  he  had  in  view  should  have  "  turned 
up  trumps  1 "  Bobert  mixed  his  metaphors  some- 
times, it  must  be  confessed,  and  I  did  not  like  to 
hear  him  use  any  expression  connected  with  gam- 
bling. It  ahno^  sounded  as  if  my  motiier-in-lsw 
mi^ht  possibly  be  ri^t.  Next  to  the  visits  to  Mrs. 
J(mn,  I  placed  our  b^t-parlor  days  in  die  category 
of  small  inffictions.  Wnedier  it  was  the  varnish, 
the  anti-macassars,  the  influence  of  art,  as  exemf^ 
fied  in  six  awftil  pictures  pervaded  by  a  ceruksn 
tinge  and  misrepresenting  uie  bay  ana  city  of  Nsr 
pies,  or  the  dreary  literature  which  described  a 
kind  of  cart-wheel  pattern  on  the  shiny,  inlfti<l 
round  table,  that  inspii^Bd  my  mother-in-law  to  be 
pretematurally  unpleasant  on  such  oocasicms,  or 
whether  it  was  her  self-enforced  abstinence  fi»oi 
reading  the  newspaper  and  mending  her  stoddngs 

Sither  occupation  being  considered  suitable  to 
dignity  of  the  best  parlor),  I  cannot  say.  The 
feet  was  so ;  and  when  she  aired  her  best  parlor,  1 
aired  my  best  resolutions. 

It  was  afternoon,  and  I  had  got  on  very  well  to 
fer.  I  had  brought  no  unbound  books,  and  none 
but  <'  oompanv  "  work  into  the  best  parl(Mr.  I  had 
sat  contentedly  bolt  upright  upon  an  uncomfortable 
chair,  so  as  to  avoid  cru^ing  the  clean  anti-macas- 
sar ;  I  had  abstained  from  the  use  of  a  footstool 
adorned  gorgeously  with  a  blue  worsted  parrot,  fi»r 
a  similar  reason.  I  had  in  every  respect  been  as 
conciliatoiy  as  possible ;  but  the  time  had  appeared 
unusually  long,  and  the  moment  at  which  I  might 
put  on  my  bonnet  and  go  to  the  Plough  Inn  to 
meet  Bobert, — a  pleasure  I  enjoyed  every  da^  and 
in  all  weathers,  —  seemed  unattainable  fer  on. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  vaned  eloquence 
in  sniffs.  The  derisive,  the  contemptuous,  the 
incredulous,  the  condemnatory,  the  (^precatory, 
and  the  warning  sniff,  must  be  femiliar,  and,  I 
should  suppose,  aggravatii^  to  every  one.  I  never 
knew  such  a  proficient  in  the  |n*actico  of  the  sniA 
in  all  its  varieties,  as  my  mother-in-law ;  and  she 
had  contrived,  on  this  occasion,  to  run  through  the 
whole  sniff  gamut,  until  really  I  felt  so  nervous  and 
so  cross  I  hardly  knew  how  to  bear  it.  The  post- 
man's knock  was  quite  a  relief;  though  my  mother- 
in-law  was  not  a  pleasant  person  about  letters, 
recj^uiring  to  see  at  least  the  outside  of  every  one 
which  came  to  the  house,  and  putting  on  an  expres- 
sion, more  or  less  meek,  according  to  her  mood,  of 
being  aggrieved  when  she  was  not  made  acquainted 
with  their  contents.    Two  letters  were  brought  in? 
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she  poshed  one  over  to  me.  It  was  firom  my  sister, 
who  was  very  chatty  and  confidential  with  me 
about  everjrtlunff,  especially  about  a  love-affair  of 
Uie  most  imprudent  and  unpromising  kind,  beine 
an  engagement  between  herself  and  a  lieutenant  en 
marines,  with  nothing  but  his  pay  at  present,  and 
no  reasonable  expectations  for  tne  future. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  much  interested  in  this 
chyming  idyllic  afi*air,  and  believed  that  a  little 

Soverty  would  do  Gerty  no  more  harm  than  it  had 
one  me ;  but  I  was  not  at  all  desirous  of  introduc- 
ing the  subject  to  the  notice  of  my  mother-in-law. 
S&  did  not  like  my  family ;  she  included  them  all 
under  the  opprobrious  denomination  **  worldlings  " ; 
and  some  people  being  kind  enoi^  to  think  wrty 
and  myself  rather  pretty,  she  objected  to  that  opin- 
ion, declaring,  that  we  were  not  her  "  style."  A 
glance  at  Ge^t^s  letter  showed  me  it  was  a  long 
one,  80  I  looked  over  the  first  page,  and  then  put  it 
•way  in  my  pocdcet;  a  proceeding  observed  and  re- 
sented by  my  mother-in-law,  who  performed  a  sniff* 
of  a  novel  and  wholly  exasperating  kind,  and  took  up 
the  second  letter  with  a  contemptuous  smile.  *^  For 
Robert,  I  see,"  she  observed;  ''and  very  like  a 
prospectus.  No  doubt  it  is  one.  Some  mine  in  the 
moon,  a  railway  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  which 
be  will  do  well  to  invest  his  laise  amount  of  float- 
ing capital.  Be  sure  you  give  it  to  him,  my  dear ; 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  deprive  him  of  an  opportunity 
for  indulging  liis  taste  and  improving  ms  circum- 
stances." 

My  mother-in-law  was  epigrammatical  at  times, 
but  only  under  the  influence  of  spite. 

Much  nettled  by  this  speech,  I  broke  open  the 
letter  in  ouestion,  a  proceeding  whidi  produced 
another  sniff  of  the  same  kind  as  before.  **  Any 
letters  addressed  to  Bobert  Aere,  I  have  his  leave 
to  open,"  I  said. 

«  O,  indeed." 

The  horrid  thing  was  a  prospectus ;  or,  perhaps, 
I  should  rather  say  it  was  a  scheme  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  company  to  work  a  mid  mine  in  Brazil, 
situated  in  tne  richest  district  of  the  gold-bear- 
ing country,  and  which  could  be  purchas^  owing 
to  peculiar  circumstances,  on  surprisingly  advan- 
tageous terma  This  communication  was  not  print- 
ed or  lithc^rapbed,  but  written,  in  a  very  plain 
clerk-like  hand,  and  was  headed  ''Private  and 
Confidential."  But  I  did  not  think  anythino;  of 
that ;  lots  of  things  had  come  to  Bobert  with  a 
similar  injunction,  whieh  could  have  no  other 
meaning  than  that  they  were  to  be  as  public  and 
as  little  confidential  as  possible.  I  gave  the  open 
sheet  oi  paper  into  my  mother-in-law's  hand,  and 
she  eyed  It  curknislf . 

*«  So  H  w  a  prospectus,"  she  said ;  **  I  thought  so. 
Robert  must  be  pretty  well  known  to  have  a  taste 
for  ruining  himself  and  other  people,  or  they  would 
not  be  ffivinff  hhn  notice  of  the  villanies  that  are 
OB  hand  in  that  place."  She  always  spdte  of  the 
City  as  if  it  were  one  tast  recognised  den  of 
thieves. 

«'  He  has  not  been  very  ibrtunate  himself,"  I 
ventured  to  observe ;  "  but  I  don't  think  Robert  has 
ever  injured  any  other  person  by  his  speculations." 

"  I  rfon't  know,  I  "m  sure ;  but  1  don't  hold  with 
speculation,  —  I  never  did.  I  can*t  understand  why 
people  should  n't  be  content  with  their  own  propcor 
DOsiness  and  their  lawful  gains.  Gold  mines  in- 
deed !  Can't  they  let  the  places  be,  in  those  dis- 
tant countries,  as  God  Almighty  made  them? 
There's  been  mote  robbing  and  murdering  since 


those  'diggings'  and  mines  came  up  than  there 
ever  was  m  my  time  before  them,  I  can  tell  you." 

This  was  a  view  of  the  subject  with  which  I 
could  not  contend,  so  I  said  notmng. 

My  mother-in-law  continued,  "  £oA  as  to  getting 
any  sood  out  of  speculations  without  doing  other 
people  harm,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  All  the 
profits  which  go  into  one  set  of  pockets  must  come 
out  of  another  set,  you  know ;  there 's  no  getting 
orer  that,  you  know ;  and  for  my  part,  I  don't  con- 
sider it  honest" 

I  felt  uncomfortable,  though  I  confess  I  had  gen- 
erally little  respect  for  my  mother-in-law's  opinions, 
and  less  for  her  reasons ;  but  I  had  said  something 
not  unlike  this  to  Robert  on  one  occasion  myself 
and  he  had  taken,  somewhat  ineffectually,  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  to  make  me  understand  that  diere 
are  speculations,  and  speculations ;  some  to  which 
the  argument,  that  one  could  gain  only  by  another's 
loss,  applies  but  too  clearly,  and  others  by  which  all 
concerned  may  make  legitimate  profit,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  this  very  case  of  a  gold  mine.  I  did  try 
toplead  the  difference,  but  in  vain ;  I  produced  no 
effect  upon  my  mother-in-law  beyond  inducing  her  to 
declare,  more  emphatically  tfaian  before,  that  she 
"  did  not  hold  with  speculations,"  and  that  they  were 
"  all  villany  together."  She  concluded  by  prophesy- 
ing that  Rorart  would  never  stop  until  he  had 
brought  himself  and  me  to  the  worknouse,  and  that 
then  ne  would  be  satisfied.  Which  seemed  improb> 
able. 

It  was  not  Robert's  time  yet ;  but  I  was  so  tired, 
this  best-parlor  day  had  been  so  more  than  usual- 
ly trying,  that  I  pretended  to  mistake  the  hour, 
and  set  dSr  to  meet  my  husband.  Afier  a  long  des- 
ultoiT  stroll,  I  saw  the  familiar  chocolate-cdored 
omnibus  nearing  the  Plough,  and  stood  still  at  the 
comer  as  usual,  while  Robert  descended  from  the 
sober  vehicle,  and  joined  me.  Robert  has  a  very 
sweet  and  sensible  expression  of  coimtenance,  but 
it  is  not  gay, — no,  certainly  notgay, — mildly  cheer- 
ful, perlmpB,  which  I  like  (how  Idetest  a  simper  or  a 
erin,  the  usual  expression  of  people  "  blessed  with 
ni^  spirits ! "  ) ;  but  to-day,  he  had  a  decided  smile 
in  nis  eyes  ana  on  his  lips,  as  he  tucked  my  arm 
under  ms,  and  walked  away  with  me. 

"  Martha,  my  darling ! "  said  he,  "  I  have  a  bit  of 
good  news  for  you." 

"Have  you,  Robert? "said  L  "What  is  it 
about?" 

"  It  is  about  a  gold  mine,"  replied  my  husband. 

MY  FIRST  MONEY. 

It  was  a  sin)ence !  New,  clean,  and  shiny,  bear- 
ing upon  it  the  image  and  superscription  of  our 
queen :  Victoria,  D.  u.,  Britanniarum,  &c.,  just  like 
other  sixpences,  but  so  white,  so  glossy,  and  so  well- 
struck,  that  no  other  sixpence  on  earth  could  have 
borne  comparison  with  it. 

This  was  not  a  fact  open  to  question.  I  had  al- 
ready classed  it  among  the  aiticles  of  my  belief 
when  taking  the  "  sixpence  "  delicately  between  my 
fingers  I  laid  it  tenderly  upon  my  bed,  and  then 
knelt  down  on  the  floor  in  order  to  have  a  better 
view  of  it  This  was  my  first  adoration  of  Mammon, 
my  first  worship  of  the  golden — or,  to  speak  by 
the  card,  the  silver — call.  I  was  five  years  old; 
the  sixpence  was  four  years  and  a  half  my  junior. 
Four  years  and  a  half!  This  was  a  great  deal,  the 
advantage  of  age  was  manifestly  on  my  side,  and 
this,  I  suspect,  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  semi- 
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patronizing  glances  which,  notwithstanding  my  im- 
mense veneration  for  this  idolized  sixpence,  I  occa- 
sionally Tentured  to  throw  upon  it.  For  I  should 
not,  I  feel,  have  gazed  thus  at  an  elder  sixpence. 
An  octogenarian  coin,  for  instance,  would  have  im- 
pressed me  with  a  certain  degree  of  awe.  It  might 
nave  been  round  the  world  in  the  breeches-pocket 
of  Captain  Cook,  it  mi^t  have  witnessed  Trafalgar 
from  the  waistcoat  of  Lord  Nelson,  it  might  have 
passed  through  the  hard  fingers  of  the  Iron  Duke. 
A  sixpence  of  that  sort  could  not  have  been  viewed 
with  nippancy.  No,  it  was  better  to  have  a  young 
and  inexperienced  sixpence,  a  sixpence  with  all  its 
troubles  oefore  it,  like  a  youthful  bear.  It  and  I 
were  more  on  a  footing  of  equality ;  there  was  no 
need  for  me  to  stand  upon  ceremony  with  it,  and  I 
could  freely  give  vent  to  my  sentiments  in  its  pres- 
ence without  transgressing  the  laws  of  propnet}'. 
There  was  no  fear  of  its  looking  sourly  at  me,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  You  little  simpleton,  it  is  lamen- 
table for  a  coin  like  me  to  fall  into  such  ill-bred 
hands  as  yours.  Nor  Burke,  nor  Sheridan,  nor 
Charles  James  Fox,  all  of  whom  I  knew  most  inti- 
mately, ever  grinned  at  me  as  you  do ;  and  the  young 
William  Pitt  (to  whom  I  was  introduced  bv  liis  il- 
lustrious father,  the  Earl  of  Chatham)  never  laughed 
at  me." 

That  was  the  great  advantage  of  a  young  six- 
pence, it  being  so  fresh  to  the  ways  of  society. 
There  was  no  danger  of  its  having  learned  its  man- 
ners from  the  Prince  Regent,  or  modelled  its  de- 
meanor upon  that  of  Lord  Castlereagh.  It  could 
afford  to  be  indulgent  if  I  chuckled  too  loud,  and 
could  make  allowances,  if,  in  the  jubilant  pride 
of  possession,  I  rubbed  my  hands  too  ecstatically. 
Besides,  considering  the  matter  from  a  more  mate- 
rial point  of  view,  a  young  sixpence  was  larger, 
brighter,  heavier,  than  an  old  one  ;  there  seemed 
to  be  more  of  it ;  there  were  no  disCTaceful  patches 
of  black  about  it,  such  as  spoke  of  a  sojourn  in  a 
dust-bin,  in  the  till  of  a  rag-shop,  or  in  the  purse 
of  an  economical  sweep.  The  features  of  the  queen 
upon  it  were  not  disfigiu*ed  by  scars,  crosses,  or 
knife-marks  to  prove  that  its  former  possessors  sus- 
pected the  honesty  of  their  familiars,  and  were 
obliged  for  prudence'  sake  to  mark  their  coin?.  It 
had  no  unseemly  holes  bored  in  it,  and  no  Hebrew 
had  sweated  it  to  the  thinness  of  a  bit  of  tin.  It 
had  everything  in  its  favor,  —  beauty,  .youth,  dis- 
tinction, and  novelty.  For  you  must  remember  it 
was  my  Jirst  sixpence,  the  m*st  coin  upon  which  I 
had  ever  gazed  as  my  own,  the  first  money  of  which 
I  had  ever  had  the  free  disposal.  True,  a  few 
specimens  of  the  currency  haa  occasionally  passed 
through  my  hands,  in  the  shape  of  fugitive  half- 
pence ;  but  as  my  mother  had  always  requested  me 
to  put  these  into  the  poor-box,  I  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  had  the  full  enjoyment  of  tliera.  Iience 
this  money  was  indeed  my  first,  and,  0  Plutus  !  the 
gold  mines  of  Peru,  made  over  to  me  by  bond, 
duly  signed  and  sealed,  would  have  delighted  me 
less  than  this  sixpence. 

It  was  my  father  who  had  given  it  me,  and 
under  memorable  circumstances.  He  had  been  a 
long  while  involved  in  one  of  those  suits  in  Chan- 
cery, which  are  the  triumphs  of  our  legislation. 
Seven-and-twenty  years  had  it  lasted,  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  by  a  happy  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, he  had  been  so  fortunate  a«(  to  gain  his  cause. 
Lawyers,  solicitors,  and  barristers  had,  however, 
been  to  work  so  merrily  that,  all  costs  and  expenses 
paid,  there  was  lefl  of  the  estate  which  formed  the  i 


bone  of  contention  the  exact  sum  of  five  pounds  ten 
shillings  and  twopence.  Three  letters  and  a  con- 
sultation from  our  familv  solicitor,  informing  us  of 
this  edif}*ing  result,  swallowed  up  the  five  pounds 
of  this  total,  and  the  conscientious  member  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  then  scrupulously  forwarded  to  us  the 
remaining  ten  shillings  and  twopence,  merely  de- 
ducting therefrom  sL\  and  eight-pence,  price  of  the 
envelope  in  which  the  residue  was  enclosed. 

My  father  hereupon  ranged  seven  sixpences 
on  our  breakfast-table.  "  My  boy,"  he  said,  "  see 
what  comes  of  going  to  law  in  Great  Britain! 
Your  mother  has  told  you  that  I  have  won  my  suit 
in  chancery  ?  '* 

"  Yes,  papa." 

"  Well,  then,  look !  That  is  all  I  get  of  it " ;  and 
he  pointed  grimly  at  the  sixpences, 

I  opened  wide  my  eyes. 

"  All  that  you  get  of  the  whole  suit  /  "  I  echoed, 
with  a  puzzled  air,  firmly  convinced  that  a  suit 
in  chancery  was  composed  as  other  suits  arc,  €jf 
a  coat,  waistcoat,  and  trousers.  "  Why,  papa,  those 
are  only  the  buttons  !  " 

This  deplorable  joke  had  earned  me  my  sixpence. 
My  father  had  thrown  it  over  to  me,  laughing,  and, 
like  a  dog:  who  is  pelted  with  a  bone,  I  had  rushed 
hastily  on"  with  it  for  fear  they  should  think  of  tak- 
ing itback  again. 

Six    .   .   .   PENCE  1 

For  a  time  anything  like  cool  reflection  was  im- 
possible. I  was  too  giddy,  too  startled,  to  think. 
How  think  indeed,  when  one  has  sixpence  I  My 
sixpence  was  as  a  moon  of  which  the  rays  daz^^d 
me  ;  my  head  swam,  my  fingers  tingled,  my  eves 
saw  whirling  through  the  air  in  a  fantastic  gatlop 
several  millions  of  sixpences,  all  white,  all  lately 
issued  from  the  mint,  all  bearing  upon  them,  like 
my  sixpence,  Victoria,  D.  G.,  Britanniarum,  &c., 
with  her  Majesty's  head  and  the  royal  arms. 

At  last,  however  (and  happily,  too,  for  I  was 
a  small  boy,  and  unused  to  these  emotions),  the 
intensity  of  my  sensations  subsided.  I  grew  more 
philosophical,  and  afler  a  time  was  enabled  to  bring 
upon  the  subject  that  was  absorbing  me  a  bcconiing 
amount  of  ?elf-pos?ession.  You  know,  of  course, 
what  it  was,  this  subject  that  was  absorbing  me  ? 
It  was  the  expenditure  of  my  sixpence.  Like  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  the  surplus  of 
a  year's  budget,  I  was  wondering  what  I  should  do 
with  it. 

Momentous  question  I  But  it  needed  a  refreshlnz 
breeze  of  out-door  air  to  enable  me  to  solve  it  with 
coolness.  I  accordingly  rose  from  my  bedside, 
where  I  knelt  like  a  Persian  worshipping  the  sun, 
and  having  laid  my  elbows  and  my  sixpence  upon 
the  sill  of  the  open  window, "  multa  corde  volutans," 
began  deeply  to  meditate. 

Now,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  accepted  as  a  symptom 
of  my  gi*eat  precocity  of  spirit  that  I  had  not  been 
merged  above  ten  minutes  in  reflection  before  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  upon  one  capital  point,  to  wit, 
that  there  were  only  three  things  upon  which  my 
sixpence  could  wortnily  be  expendeo,  —  a  donkey, 
a  ^Id  hunting  watch,  or  a  pewter  squirt. 

Tlie  only  question  to  decide  was  upon  which  of 
these  three  my  choice  should  pitch ;  and  here  was 
the  rub.  I  had  an  artistical  aamiration  for  squirts, 
—  pewter  squirts  especially,  —  which  I  classed 
amongst  the  sublimest  contrivances  due  to  tlie  inge- 
nuity of  man.  Their  use  as  mediums  for  tlie  con- 
veyance of  ink  or  soapy  water  upon  the  passers-by 
in  the  street  had  always  struck  me  as  peculiarly 
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practical,  and  I  think,  on  the  whole,  my  sixpence 
would  have  gone  to  the  purchase  of  one  of  these  as- 
tonishing in}>trument8  had  not  a  reflection  suddenly 
fallen  upon  me,  and  drenched  my  enthusiasm  as  un- 
der a  bucket  of  cold  water.  I  could  not  remember 
ever  having  seen  a  grown-up  man  make  use  of  a 
squirt !  My  father,  for  instance,  had,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  never  spent  his  morning  in  squirting 
ink  upon  the  public  through  the  drawing-room  win- 
dow ;  and  I  could  not  recollect  ever  having  heard 
my  uncles  advocate  this  species  of  pastime.  This 
was  important.  Yesterday  I  had  oeen  a  boy,  and 
could  do  boyish  things ;  to-day  the  case  was  altered ; 
my  sixpence  had  laid  upon  me  the  duties  of  man- 
hood ;  It  was  necessary  to  be  cautious  and  di^ified. 
...  I  discarded  the  squirt,  and  two  things  then  re- 
mained, —  the  donkey  and  the  gold  watch.  Once 
more  I  began  to  ponder. 

The  purchase  of  a  donkey,  I  reasoned,  offered 
unquestionable  inducements.  There  were,  first  of 
all,  the  advantages  of  locomotion;  in  the  second 
place,  there  was  the  satisfaction  of  personal  vanity, 
for  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  upon  my  first  ap- 
pearance in  public  upon  the  back  of  an  ass  I  should 
oecome  the  cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes,  and  at 
once  take  rank  amongst  the  parish  celebrities. 

This  consideration  nearly  carried  my  vote  by 
storm ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  a  donkey,  I 
could  not  but  admit,  was  a  less  handy  possession 
than  a  gold  hunting  watch.  The  latter  woidd  go 
into  one's  pocket,  whereas  the  former  would  not. 
Indeed,  it  was  more  than  probable  that  the  donkey 
would  need  a  certain  amount  of  space  to  move 
about  in,  and  if  so,  what  was  to  be  done,  for  we  had 
no  stables?  Second  thoughts  bring  counsel.  I 
was  a  sharp  boy,  and  I  remembered  the  staircase. 
If  the  difficulty  of  bringing  the  donkey  up  to  the 
third  floor  could  be  once  overcome,  I  should  be  hap- 
py to  allow  him  to  sleep  in  my  bedroom;  there 
would  be  ample  space  for  iiim  in  the  comer  close  by 
the  waf^h-hand-stand ;  and  he  would  be  a  sociable 
companion  when  it  rained.  There  was  no  fear  of 
his  catching  a  cold  or  a  cough,  as  he  might  do  if 
left  down-stair8  in  the  yard.  Yes ;  but  how  about 
his  food  ?  The  postchaise  of  my  thoughts,  which 
was  at  that  moment  going  twenty  miles  an  hour, 
here  stuck  of  a  sudden  in  a  deep  rut  I  had  never 
thought  of  the  food.  I  was  like  the  Irishman  who 
had  a  clock.  I  had  forgotten  the  works.  I  could 
not  think  of  asking  my  father  to  board  the  donkey. 
The  thing  would  be  indelicate  after  he  had  gen- 
erously given  me  pixpence ;  and  yet  fix)m  whatever 
rint  of  view  I  consiaered  the  matter,  the  donkey, 
was  compelled  to  own,  must  eat.  ...  I  became 
miserable.  I  think  I  cried.  I  saw  my  donkey  de- 
part at  a  gallop,  and  Fcamper  away  into  darkness, 
carrying  away  with  him  upon  his  back  my  hopes, 
my  illufdons,  and  my  dreams  of  glor\'. 

But  after  a  few  seconds  my  donkey  returned  as 
he  had  departed,  at  full  gallop.  l!ne  idea  had 
struck  me  that  his  maintenance  could  be  efiected 
by  an  equitable  distribution  of  my  daily  meals  with 
hira.  Tnis  was  the  straw  to  the  drowning  man. 
Having  decided  that  my  coming  donkey  should  be 
nourished  upon  roast  mutton  and  batter  pudding,  I 
was  about  to  rush  otit  to  effect  my  purchase  when, 
attracted  by  a  noise  below,  1  thrust  my  head  out  of 
the  window  and  saw  a  small  boy,  aged  ten,  throw- 
ing cherrieB  in  the  air  and  trying  to  catch  them  in 
his  mouth. 

At  this  sight  I  forgot,  for  the  minute,  the  donkey, 
the  roatit  mutton,  and  the  batter  puddings  and  con-  j 


sidered  the  cherries.  It  was  a  hot  day,  and  I  was 
thirsty.  The  cherries  rose  and  fell,  but  always 
into  the  small  bov's  mouth,  and  never  into  mine. 
Like  Tantalus  witk  the  flow  and  ebb  of  waters,  I 
began  to  find  the  thing  monotonous.  If  one  or  two 
cherries  would  only  have  fallen  on  the  ground  now 
and  then,  the  interest  would  have  been  enlivened ; 
but  no ;  one,  two,  three,  four,  all  came  down  like 
plummets  without  deviating  an  inch  firom  the  right 
course,  and  each  laugh  of  the  small  boy  (for  he  was 
merry)  gave  me  a  violent  inclination  to  see  his 
head  punched.  I  don't  know  what  spirit  of  evil 
prompted  me,  but  some  such  spirit  inspired  me  with 
a  baleful  desire  to  substitute  for  one  of  the  falling 
cherries  a  pebble,  a  piece  of  coal,  or  a  bit  of  soap. 
My  eyes  sparkled.  The  youth  had  thrown  a  pliunp 
bigaroon  rather  higher  than  usual,  and  stood  witn 
his  hands  extended,  his  head  thrown  back,  his  eyes 
shut,  and  his  mouth  gaping  until  it  should  retiu^. 
The  temptation  wtis  too  strong.  I  felt  frantically 
around  me  to  find  a  projectile,  and  in  sweeping  my 
hand  over  the  window-sill  caught  at  something 
which,  without  pausing  to  look,  I  threw  with  all  my 
might  and  main  at  the  small  boy.  The  thing 
struck  him  in  the  eye,  and  then  bounded  on  the 
pavement.  A  shout  of  triiunph  escaped  me ;  but 
at  the  same  instant  I  burst  into  a  cold  sweat  and 
staggered.  The  boy  had  stooped  to  pick  up  the  thing 
that  nad  hit  him,  and  was  holding  it  in  his  fingers. 
"Thank  youl"  he  shouted,  joyously,  and  disap- 
peared in  the  distance. 

I  had  thrown  him  my  sixpence  I 


OPENING  OF  THE  ALBERT  N'YANZA. 

It  is  understood  that,  influenced  no  doubt  to 
some  extent  by  the  visit  of  the  Rince  of  Wales, 
and  anxious  to  do  somethingwhich  shall  confirm 
him  in  the  good  opinion  of  iVestem  nations,  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  invited  Sir  Samuel  Baker  to 
take  command  of  an  expedition  directed  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave-trade  on  the  Upper  Nile,  to 
explore  fully  and  in  detail  the  vast  interior  reser- 
voir known  as  the  Albert  N'yanza,  and  to  bring 
the  hitherto  untraversed  districts  lying  around  the 
mysterious  head  waters  of  the  great  river  of  Egypt 
within  the  sphere  not  only  of  the  viceroy's  autnor- 
ity,  but  also  of  mercantile  operations.* 

The  result^  of  such  an  expedition  are  so  full  of 
promise  to  our  knowledge  of  the  face  of  the  globe 
we  dwell  upon,  in  its  least  known  and  most  inac- 
cessible regions,  and  to  the  cause  of  a  down-trodden 
and  slave-driven  people,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  stirred  up  to  our  innermost  heart  at  die  bare  idea 
of  such  a  truly  glorious  and  noble  enterprise.  It 
may  be  termed  by  some  to  be  a  war  of  annexation, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  Egj'pto-Turks,  of  a  faith 
which  tolerates  slavery  in  certain  forms,  are  not 
precisely  the  people  to  occupy  Central  Africa ;  but 
nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  state  of  the  coun- 
tries which  it  is  proposed  to  open  to  civilization  ; 
there  was  no  other  pK)wer  tliat  could  or  would  do  it, 
and  the  boon  conveyed  to  the  people  themselves  is 
of  such  vast  magnitude  as  not  only  to  exonerate  the 
means  that  may  have  to  be  used,  6ut  to  stamp  them 
with  the  unquestionable  seal  of  a  truly  philanthrop- 
ic and  humanitarian  morality.  No  man,  too,  more 
fitted  than  Sir  Samuel  Baker  to  take  the  lead  of 
such  an  expedition,  and  no  man  more  likely  to  car- 
ry it  out  with  the  least  fighting  and  quarrelling 
that  b  possible.  True  courage  is  always  magnan- 
imous, and  Sir  Samuel  Baker  has  shown  by  the 
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patient  perseyerance  and  self-devotion  of  himself 
and  wife  in  carr^dng  out  a  great  purpose,  that  he 
possesses  what  is  rarer  and  loftier  than  mere  phys- 
ical courage,  —  the  attributes  of  the  highest  intel- 
lectual and  moral  courage,  —  that  kind  of  courage 
which  is  sure  to  blend  mercy  with  strength,  and  to 
be  at  all  times  conciliating  whilst  carrying  out  its 
objects. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
was  led,  when  exploring  the  regions  of  the  Upper 
Nile,  to  the  discoverj^  of  the  Albert  N'yanza,  man 
information  he  received  at  Gondokoro  from  Ci^ 
tain  Speke.  That  lamented  traveller  had,  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  exploration  of  the  Victoria  N'yanza, 
heard  of  die  existence  of  another  lake  to  the  west 
or  northwest,  which  he  at  the  time  supposed  to  be 
much  smaller  than  his  Victoria  N'yanza,  and  which 
was  also  supposed  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  out- 
let of  the  upper  lake,  —  the  Somerset  or  Victoria 
Nile,  as  it  has  been  called.  After  overcoming  many 
wearisome  obstacles  (and  who  can  read  his  nsurra- 
tive  without  a  thrill  of  admiration  for  the  constant 
cheerfulness  with  which  the  hero  and  heroine  bore 
the  terrible  hardships  they  were  called  to  face,  the 
daily  danger  and  hourly  anxieties  of  their  lonely 
life  in  Equatorial  Africa,  and  the  sickness  and  oth- 
er disheartening  trials  which  they  were  called  upon 
to  endure  ?)  Sir  Samuel  succeeded  iq  reaching  the 
lake  in  question.  It  lay  before  him  like  a  sea  of 
quicksilver,  with  a  boundless  sea  horizon  on  the  south 
and  southwest  glittering  in  the  noonday  sun,  and 
on  the  west,  at  fifty  or  sixty  miles'  distance,  blue 
mountains  rose  frx>m  the  bosom  of  the  lake  to  a 
height  of  about  seven  thousand  feet  above  its  level. 

"I  was  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
lake,"  the  traveller  relates,  "  and  I  looked  down 
frt)m  the  steep  eranite  cliff  upon  those  welcome 
waters,  —  upon  tiiat  vast  r^ervoir  which  nourished 
Egypt  and  brought  fertility  where  all  was  wilder- 
ness, —  upon  that  great  source  so  long  hidden  from 
mankind, — that  source  of  boimty  and  of  blessings  to 
millions  of  human  beings ;  and  as  one  of  the  great- 
est objects  in  nature,  I  determined  to  honor  it  with 
a  great  name.  As  an  imperishable  memorial  of  one 
loved  and  mourned  by  our  gracious  Queen,  and 
deplored  by  every  Englishman,  I  called  this  sreat 
lake  *  the  Albert  N'yanza.'  The  Victoria  and  the 
Albert  Lakesware  the  two  sources  of  the  Nile." 

At  sunrise,  on  the  followinsf  morning,  Sir  Sam- 
uel was  enabled  to  distinguish,  with  the  aid  of  a 
powerftd  telescope,  the  outline  of  the  motmtains  on 
the  opposite  shore,  dark  shades  upon  their  sides 
denoting  deep  gorges,  whilst  two  large  waterfalls 
that  cleft  the  sides  oi  the  mountains  looked  like 
threads  of  silver  upon  their  dark  face.  The  lake 
itself  was  a  vast  depression  far  below  the  general 
level  of  the  country,  surrounded  by  precipitous 
cliffs,  and  bounded  on  the  west  and  southwest  by 
great  ranges  of  mountains  from  five  to  seven  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  its  waters,  thus  render- 
ing it  the  one  great  reservoir  into  which  everything 
must  drain,  and  '*  from  this  vast  rocky  cistern  the 
NUe  made  its  exit,  a  giant  in  its  birth?*  •*  It  was,** 
adds  Sir  Samuel,  "  a  grand  arf  angement  of  nature 
for  the  birth  of  so  mighty  and  important  a  stream 
as  the  rivCT  Nile." 

Unfortunately,  at  the  period  of  Sir  Samuel  Ba^ 
ker*s  discoverv  of  the  Albert  N'yansa,  there  had 
been  some  difference  of  opinion  among  geographers 
as  to  whether  the  Vict<jna  Nile  flowed  directly  on- 
wards from  Victoria  NVanza  into  the  White  Nile 
by  Gondokoro,  or  whether  its  waters  mingled  with 


those  of  Albert  N'yanza  before  joining  the  TVldtt: 
Nile. 

Instead,  then,  of  Sir  Samuel  and  his  wife,  a»  to 
all  appearance  they  might  have  done,  keepine, -after 
their  long  fatigues,  quietly  in  a  boat,  and  allowing 
themselves  to  be  peacefufly  rowed  and  drifted  down 
the  Nile,  which  is  described  as  we  have  seen,  as  ""t 
giant  in  its  birth,"  they  navigated  the  lake  io 
canoes  to  Magungo,  the  p<Mnt  at  which  the-  Victchs 
Nile  joined  the  lake,  and  what  was  worse,  in  brd«r 
to  settle  a  question  of  no  very  great  importance,  u 
to  the  lake-feeder  at  Magungo  being  really  the  pro- 
longation of  the  Victoria  Mle,  they  proceeded  op 
that  river,  which  is  a  succession  of  oataracta  the 
whole  way  to  the  Karuma  Falls,  were  stricken  down 
again  witn  fever,  narrowly  escaped  being  eaten  ap 
by  crooodiles,  named  the  first  oostruotioa  thev  met 
with,  we  hope  inappropriately, "  Murchison's  Falls,'' 
were  deserted  by  the  natives,  were  imj^risoned  on 
the  island  of  Patuan,  were  pilfered  and  insulted  by 
King  Kamrasi  in  Eissuna,  and  were  sol^ected  to 
no  end  of  sickness,  privadons,  and  trials  hihite  they 
reached  the  White  Nile.  All  this,  when  Sir  Sam- 
uel Baker  was  distinctly  told  at  Magungo  that 
canoes  could  navigate  the  Nile  in  its  course  firom 
the  lake  to  the  Madi  countiy,  as  there  were  no 
cataracts  for  a  ^eat  distance.  True  that  both  the 
Madi  and  the  &oshi,  who  dwell  on  the  right  and 
left  banks  of  the  river  at  its  exit,  were  said  to  be 
hostile  to  the  lake  people,  but  this  presumed  ho»- 
tility  would  not  have  entailed  difficulties  greater 
than  what  had  been  already  overcome,  or  than  wluU 
they  had  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  cowardly  iiid 
treacherous  Kamrasi.  The  difficulties  might,  in- 
deed, have  been  all  overcome  by  change  of  boat  and 
boatmen,  a  thing  they  had  to  do,  even  upon  the 
lake  itself;  upon  one  occasion  indeed,  cnaimng 
boatmen  four  times  in  less  than  a  mile.  Sir  osat 
uel,  however,  adds  afterwards,  that  the  natiTei 
most  positively  reftised  to  take  him  down  the  l^fle 
from  the  lake  into  the  country  of  the  Madi,  as  ihay 
said  they  would  be  killed  by  the  people,  who  wore 
their  enemies,  as  he  would  not  be  with  them  oa 
their  return  up  the  river ;  so  we  are  left  in  donU  i^ 
the  Victoria  Nile  was  ascended,  instead  of  the  Nil« 
proper  being  descended,  firom  the  love  of  geograpbr, 
or  from  sheer  necessity.  The  latter  is  to  be 
doubted,  for  the  travellers  could  have  exchanged 
canoes  on  reaching  the  Madi,  and  sent  the  Iw 
people  back  in  safety.  This  was  all  the  more  vex- 
atious, as,  Sir  Samuel  savs,  he  could  see  the  lirer 
issuing  fr^om  the  lake  witnin  eighteen  milea  of  Ma- 
gimgo,  and,  although  it  is  marked  on  the  mu>  ai 
being  navigable  to  me  first  cataract  at  Mount  Sjuko, 
still  the  Question  of  first  importance,  as  to  the  nan- 
gability  (with  a  few  intervening  portages^  of  the 
Great  River  Nile,  frt>m  its  embouchure  in  tne  Med- 
iterranean to  the  Albert  N'yanza,  would  have  been 
forever  determined,  and  Sir  Samuel  and  Lsuly  Ba- 
ker might  have  been  spared  many  perils  and  mach 
suffering.  This  is  one  great  point  which  mar  now 
happUv  be  fairly  considered  as  on  the  way  of  bdng 
settled. 

It  ifl  not  a  little  remarkable  that  so  intuitively 
did  the  quick  feminine  perception  of  Lady  Baker 
feel  this  point,  that  when  Sir  Samuel  proposed  go- 
ing up  to  Karuma,  although  he  felt,  by  taking  so 
circuitous  a  route,  he  might  lose  the  boats  al  Gon- 
dokoro and  become  a  tnisoner  in  Centfal  Africa,  ID 
and  without  quinine,  for  another  year.  Lady  Baker 
not  only  voted  in  her  state  of  abject  wedknesa  to 
complete  the  river  to  Karuma,  but  wished,  if  pom- 
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ble,  to  retom  and  follow  the  Nile  from  the  lake 
down  to  Gondokoro  1  The  latter  resolve,  based 
upon  the  simple  principle  of  "  seeing  is  believing/' 
was,  however,  declared  by  her  lord  and  master  ^  to 
be  a  samfice  most  nobly  proposed,  bnt  simply 
impossible  and  unnecessary/'  If  there  was  any 
nnneccssaiy  sacrifice  to  be  made  in  the  matter, 
it  wonM  certidnly  seem  to  have  been  in  taking 
the  sick  lady  up  to  Karuma,  instead  of  conveying 
her  by  canoe  down  the  Nile  to  Gondokoro. 

A  second  and  equally  interesting  point,  although 
not  of  so  much  importance  to  the  mture  opening  of 
the  country,  is  the  possible  communication  between 
the  Albert  N'yanza  and  Lake  Tanganyika.  From 
die  elevation  at  whidi  Sir  Samuel  Baker  stood,  when 
he  first  saw  Lake  Albert,  with  a  boimdless  horizon 
to  the  south  and  southwest,  its  waters  would  ap- 
pear to  extend  beyond  the  parallel  assigned  by 
burton  and  Speke  to  Lake  Kusisi,  and,  in  fact,  to 
embrace  that  lake  as  a  kind  of  inlet,  as  also  Lake 
Tanganyika  fiirther  south.  The  elevation  given  to 
Lake  Tanganyika  of  only  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-four  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while 
the  Albert  N'yanza  is  two  thousand  four  hundred  and 
forty  ftet  above  the  same  level,  and  the  information 
given  to  Burton  and  Speke  as  to  the  waters  at  the 
north  end  of  Tanganyika  flowing  into  that  lake,  are 
opposed  to  this  vi^w'of  the  subject ;  but  it  is  possi-. 
ble  that  there  may  have  been  an  error  in  the 
barometrical  observation  made,  as  also  in  the  in- 
formation obtained  from  the  natives.  It  is  now 
known  that  the  waters  of  Lake  Tanganyika  do  not 
flow  into  the  N'yassa,  which  has  an  elevation  of  only 
thirteen  hundred  foet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  rivers  and  small  lakes 
south  of  the  Tanganyika  pour  their  waters  into  that 
great  reservoir.  It  is  not  probable  that  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika should  have  no  outlet  and  receive  rivers  at 
both  its  north  and  south  extremities,  a«  also  in  its 
centre,  —  the  Malagarasi.  The  position  of  the 
lake  added  to  the  dificoveiy  made  by  SIk  Samuel  Ba- 
ker of  the  great  A>utherly  extension  of  the  Albert 
N'yanza,  would  then  tend  to  show  that  the  most 
flontherly  tributaries  south  of  Tanganyika  —  possi- 
bly the  Moi  Tawa,  discovered  by  Livingstone, 
northeast  of  the  N'yassa  —  are  the  most  remote 
eources  of  the  Nile.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Living- 
stone's last  journey  will  have  settled  this  dubious 
point,  and  we  shall  but  express  the  satisfaction 
which  will  be  folt  by  all,  at  hearing  of  the  safe  re- 
turn of  the  great  traveller  before  Sir  Samuel 
Baker's  expedition  is  set  in  motion.  As  that  expe- 
dition partakes,  if  we  understand  rightly,  of  a  char- 
acter of  Egyptian  occupation  and  annexation,  the 
African  chiefs  may  now  he  induced  to  look  upon  the 
presence  of  a  white  man  in  their  countries  as  the 
forerunner  of  invasion  on  the  part  of  their  heredi- 
tary foes,  and  the  lifo  of  such  a  man,  however  inno- 
cent his  intentions,  would  no  longer  be  safe. 

Dr.  Livingstone  may,  however,  be  in  ouite  a  dif- 
fbrent  part  of  the  country;  for  it  is  Sir  R.  I.  Mur- 
chison's  opinion  that  if  tne  distinguished  traveller 
sadsfied  mmself  when  at  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  that  its  waters  were  about  eighteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  as  stated  by  Burton 
and  Speke,  he  would  necessarily  infer  that  they 
could  not  flow  northwards  into  the  much  higher 
equatorial  lakes.  In  this  case  he  would  abandon  the 
northern  route,  in  which  it  was  supposed  he  might 
find  the  waters  of  the  Tangnmyika  nowing  into  the 
Albert  N'yanza  of  B^cer.  Having  also  ascertained 
that  the   Tanganyika  was  fed  by  rivers  flowing 


firom  the  south  and  the  east,  it  would  be  evident  un- 
der these  circumstances  that  this  vast  body  of  fresh 
.water  (three  hundred  miles  in  length)  must  find 
its  way  to  the  west,  and  he  would  men  follow  the 
river  or  rivers  which  issue  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  Under  this  supposition,  Sir  K  I.  Murchi- 
son  thinks  he  may  be  first  heard  of  from  one  of  the 
western  Portuguese  settlements,  on  even  from  those 
on  the  Congo.  If  this  view  be  entertained,  we  can- 
not be  expected  to  hear  of  Livingstone  for  some 
time  to  come,  as  the  distance  he  would  have  to 
traverse  is  vast,  and  the  region  unknown.  Tins 
h3rpothesi6  is  also  said  to  explain  why  no  intelli- 
gence whatever  respecting  him  has  been  received 
at  Zanzibar,  inasmuch  as  he  has  been  travelling 
through  a  vast  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
have  no  communication  with  the  eastern  coast. 
Sir  B.  I.  Murchison  says  he  entertains  a  well- 
founded  hope  that  his  distinguished  firiend — thanks 
to  his  iron  fitune  and  undying  energy — will  issue 
fifom  Africa  on  the  same  shore  at  which,  after  a 
very  long  absence,  he  reappeared  after  his  first  great 
traverse  of  Southern  Africa. 

A  third  and  very  curious  point  presents  itself  in 
the  possible  existence  of  one  or  more  outlets  to  the 
Albert  N'yanza.  We  have  seen  that  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  existence  of  a  river 
flowing  out  of  the  lake  into  the  White  Nile,  which 
the  natives  told  him  was  navigable  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  by  which,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that^e  lake  oonld  be  entered  in  boats  firom  the 
Nile,  without  the  necessity  of  conveying  them,  as 
we  are  informed  is  to  be  done,  in  pieces  to  the  shores 
of  the  lake.  But  two  French  traders,  Messrs. 
Jules  and  Ambrose  Poncet,  who  have  explored  the 
country  between  the  Gazelle  Lake  and  Itne  Albert 
N'yanza,  express  th^piselves  as  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  river  Jur,  Bibi,  or  Bahr  Eakunda,  as  it  is 
variously  designated,  flows  out  of  the  Luta  N'zig^ 

ias  they  call  the  Albert  N'yanza)  into  the  GazeSe 
ioke.  If  this  is  so,  the  river  of  the  Jur  tribe  and 
of  the  Niam  Nams  would  present  another  means 
of  approach  to  the  great  lake. 

But  this  is  not  aU.  The  same  informants,  who 
have  trading  ports  on  the  Jur,  have  also  founded 
another  station,  marked  on  their  map  *  as  Cagouma 
(Kaguma),  Etablissement  Poncet,  on  a  great  river 
whicn  flows  from  southeast  to  northwest,  and 
which  is  called  Bahr-Bura,  or  Bahr-Munbutu. 
This  river,  they  say,  which  evidently  comes  from 
Lake  Luta  N'zig^,  divides  itself  in  about  four  de- 
grees of  north  Uuitude  into  two  branches,  that  to 
me  east  flowing,  under  the  name  of  Suwa,  to  the 
northwest,  to  go  probably  to  form  the  Shary  or 
Asu,  which  throws  itself^  after  its  junction  with  the 
Bah-mm  or  Bah-bai,  into  Lake  Tsad.  The  west- 
erly branch,  which  is  much  the  largest,  keeps  its 
name  of  Bahr-Bura,  and  flows  in  a  west-northwest 
direction  to  about  the  sixth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
at  which  point,  according  to  uie  Munbutu  people, 
after  receiving  another  considerable  affluent  coming 
Ukewise  from  the  southeast,  it  empties  itself  into  a 
great  lake,  in  part  marshy,  and  which  was  called 
by  ^be  people  of  All  Umuri,  an  Arab  trader,  Birka 
Matuassat.  This  lake,  again,  is  described  as  having 
two  outlets :  one  to  the  north  known  as  the  Bah- 
gun  or  Bah-bai,  ioins  the  Shary  south  of  Lake  Tsad, 
Uie  other,  and  tne  most  important,  issuing  from  the 
west  end  of  the  lake,  according  to  all  appearances 
gives  birth  to  the  Binuwa  Niger,  or,  at  afi  events,  to 
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an  affluent  of  the  Binnwa  and  Kwarra,  —  the  Kibbi 
or  Kulla,  —  which  in  that  case  will  possess  a  much 
greater  importance  than  has  hitherto  been  conceded 
to  it,  —  an  importance  equal  to  that  of  the  Binuwa 
or  Kwarra  itself. 

It  is  not  likely  that  there  should  be  so  much 
division  and  subdivision  of  waters  as  is  here  de- 
scribed. Excepting  in  a  delta,  the  general  rule  of 
rivers  is  to  receive  affluents  in  their  progress  to  the 
sea,  and  not  to  divide  into  branches ;  but  the  region 
between  the  Albert  N'y^nza  and  the  Gazelle  Lake 
is  nothing  more  than  an  inland  delta,  as  is  also  ap- 

Sarently  the  case  at  the  north  end  of  the  Victoria 
r*yanza,  and  the  same  thing  may  hold  good  of  the 
Bahr-Bura  and  Lake  Matuassat. 

This  latter  lake  would  appear  to  correspond  to 
the  Muata  Yanvo,  of  which  the  old  geographer  D'- 
AnviUe  obtained  some  notice,  and  near  which  was 
Monsol,  or  Munsul,  capital  of  the  Anziko,  proxi- 
mately placed  on  the  map  attached  to  Mr.  W. 
D.  Cooley's  "Inner  Africa  Laid  Open"  (London, 
1852). 

It  appears  that  an  Italian  explorer.  Carlo  Piagga, 
has  also  pushed  his  researches  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  that  he  has  obtained  information  of  the 
existence  of  "  a  vast  interior  lake  "  lying  on  the 
equator  or  south  of  it ;  and  Sir  R.  I.  MurcWson  has 
justly  pointed  out  that  an  entirely  new  field  for 
researcn  is  thus  laid  open  to  the  enterprise  of  ex- 
plorers, who  will  have  to  determine  whether  the 
streams  issuing  from  this  immense  lake  and  the 
adjacent  region  to  the  west  of  twenty-five  degrees 
east  longitude  do  not  flow  fix»m  a  watershed  entirely 
separated  from  that  of  all  the  affluents  of  the  Nile, 
and  which  sends  its  waters  into  the  South  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  probably  by  the  great  river  of  Congo. 

It  would  scarcely  seem  ttat  the  immense  Take 
here  alluded  to  as  l>ing  on  the  equator,  or  south 
of  it,  is  the  same  as  the  Matuassat  of  Messrs.  Pon- 
cet,  which  is  placed  in  about  six  degrees  north 
latitude,  unless  it  has  an  extent  of  some  six  de- 
grees, which  is  not  at  all  impossible.  Albert 
N'yanza  has  possibly  an  almost  equal  extent,  and, 
if  it  joins  Lake  Tanganyika,  would  embrace  in  its 
prolongation  over  ten  degrees  of  latitude.  It  is 
curious,  in  connection  with  Sir  R.  I.  Murchigon's 
suggestion,  that  this  great  central  lake  mav  give 
birth  to  the  Congo,  that  Fernando  de  fenciso 
speaks  in  his  "  Suma  de  GeoCTafia,'*  of  a  fact  learned 
firom  the  natives  of  Congo,  tnat  the  River  Zaire,  or 
Congo,  rises  from  a  lake  in  the  interior,  from  which 
another  great  river,  presimied  to  be  the  Nile,  flows 
in  an  opposite  direction.  This  may  be  one  of  the 
rivers  seen  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  tumbling  through 
gorges  in  the  Blue  Mountains  west  of  the  Albert 
N*yanza. 

The  theory,  however,  advocated  by  the  Messrs. 
Poncet,  of  Lake  Matuassat  sending  off"  tributaries 
to  the  Binuwa  Niger,  and  to  the  Shary  and  Lake 
Tsad,  as  also  by  Fernando  de  Enciso  and  Sir  R  I. 
Murchison,  to  the  Congo,  only  corroborates  the  old 
opinion  held  by  the  famer  of  history  and  by  all  the 
old  geographers,  that  one  half  of  the  Nile  flowed 
over  Egypt  and  the  other  half  over  Ethiopia. 
"  There  are  two  mountains,"  said  Herodotus,  from 
information  obtained  fix)m  the  registrar  of  Miner- 
va's treasury  at  Lais,  "rising  into  a  sharp  peak, 
situated  between  the  city  of  Syene  in  Thebais  and 
Elephantine;  the  names  of  these  mountains  are 
the  one  Crophi  and  the  other  Mophi;  that  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  which  are  bottomless^  flow  from 
between  these  mountains,  and  that  half  of  the 


water  flows  over  Egypt  and  to  the  north,  and  the 
other  half  over  Ethiopia  and  the  south." 

The  sources  of  the  Nile,  being  described  as  bot- 
tomless, are  evidently  meant  as  issuing  from  a  lake, 
and  it  is  afterwards  that  they  pass  through  the 
mountains,  the  names  of  which,  admitting  an  error 
in  their  positioning,  would  be  represented  by  the 
Koshi  and  Madi  of  the  present  day.  The  transpo- 
sition and  identification  is  rendered  all  the  more 
necessary,  as  the  sources  of  the  Nile  conld  not  have 
been  between  Syene  and  Elephantine,  nor  coold 
the  river  have  divided  itself  in  such  a  latitude  to 
flow  one  half  to  Egypt  and  the  other  half  .to  Ethi- 
opia. It  is  remarkable  that  the  Oriental  g:eogr»- 
pners,  as  more  especially  Al  Idrisi  and  Abu'I  Fada, 
represent  this  division  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
Nile  into  an  E^ptian  and  an  Ethiopian  river  as  a 
well-determined  fact. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  points  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  navigation  and  exploration  of  the 
Albert  N'yanza,  and  they  are  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible interest,  as  they  will  probably  either  them- 
selves lead  to  the  unveiling  of  the  mystery  whiih 
has  so  lon^  made  a  blank  of  our  maps  in  as  far  as 
Central  Amca  is  concerned,  or  they  may  pave  the 
way  to  the  gradual  unfolding  of  every  detail  con- 
nected with  the  origin  of  the  Nile,  the  Congo,  and 
the  Binuwa  Kwarra,  or  Eastern  f^iger,  of  the  Eg\^ 
tian  Nile,  and  the  Ethiopic  Nile. 

Interesting  and  curious  as  the  solution  of  such 
questions  may  be,  great  as  will  be  the  diflference 
made  upon  existing  maps,  and  various  the  people 
and  the  regions  that  will  be  brought  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  civilized  world,  still,  even  all 
these  additions  to  knowledge  pale  in  importance 
before  the  prosnect  opened  of  an  amelioration  in 
the  condition  of  the  African  races,  only  recently 
made  known  to  us  by  the  explorations  of  Burtoi 
Speke,  Grant,  Petherick,  Baker,  and  others.  Of 
aU  the  impressions  left  upon  the  reader  of  Sir  Saiu- 
uel's  book,  those  relating  to  the  slave-trade  of  the 
White  Nile  are  perhaps  the  moit  startling.  Many 
people  have  thought  but  lightly  of  the  evils  con- 
nected with  Oriental  slavery.  *  Those  who  were 
most  enthusiastic  in  waging  war  against  the  trade 
of  the  west  coast  were  content,  for  the  most  part, 
to  look  upon  Turkish  and  Egyptian  slavery  as  a 
minor  evil  compared  with  the  other,  and  one  which 
was  so  ineradicably  mixed  up  with  the  nature  of 
Oriental  life  and  despotism,  that  any  denunciations 
directed  against  it  would  be  as  absurd  as  thev 
would  be  lutile.  No  doubt,  too,  the  slavery  itself 
was  a  comparatively  small  evil.  The  subjection 
of  one  human  creature  to  another  is  not  so  shame- 
ful a  phenomenon  to  the  African  mind  as  to  be  nn- 
endm^ble,  when  it  takes  that  patriarchal  and  do- 
mestic character  with  which  slaverj'  in  the  East 
appears  to  be  more  or  less  invested,'  and  more  es- 
pecially when  the  slave  continues  to  enjoy  a  cli- 
mate something  like  his  own. 

Sir  Samuel  Baker  may,  however,  be  said  to  hare 
lifted  the  veil  which  concealed  the  process  br 
which  the  slave  markets  of  Cairo  and  Constanti- 
nople were  recruited. 

Barth  has  given  us  a  graphic  if  painfrd  account 
of  the  expeditions  of  the  Mohtunmedan  Sultans  of 
Bomu,  Baghirmi,  and  Sokoto,  carried  on  even  into 
Adamawa  and  the  regions  of  the  Binuwa  and  East- 
em  Niger,  and,  still  more  recently,  M.  Mao:e  has 
depicted  with  the  most  striking  minuteness,  Tifl\  as 
it  IS  on  the  Upper  Niger  and  in  the  vast  Pullo- 
Felatah  dominions,     l^at  life  appears,  under  the 
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rude  sway  of  the  Mohaminedan,  to  be  one  succee- 
sive,  continuons,  and  incessant  warfare ;  the  en- 
slaving of  everything  pagan ;  reprisals,  murders, 
and  executions.  We  nave  idso  heard  something  of 
the  questionable  proceedings  of  the  Egyptians  on 
the  western  frontiers  of  Abyssinia  firom  Taka  to  the 
upper  regions  of  the  Blue  Nile,  and  we  have  alway£ 
regretted  that  the  costly  expedition  sent  to  that 
country  to  liberate  the  British  captives  should  have 
done  nothing  towards  insuring  the  immunity  of  a 
Christian  people  against  the  enslaving  propensities 
of  ^eir^  Egyptian  neighbors.  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
may  be 'said  to  be  one  of  tlie  first  to  make  us  ac- 
quaint^^  with  the  nature  of  the  raids  made  by  Mo- 
hammedan slave-dealers  from  Gondokoro  against 
the  Obbos  and  Latukas,  and  other  tribes  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  which  were  so  cruel  and  reckless 
in  their  character,  that,  it  has  been  justlv  observed, 
one  of  the  worst  features  of  Sir  Samuel's  journey 
must  have  been  the  necessity-  of  witnessing,  without 
the  power  of  mitigating  in  even  the  slightest  degree, 
the  atrocities  which  the  slave-seekers  committed. 
Under  cover  of  carrying  on  an  "  ivory  trade,"  armed 
bands  of  desperjuloes  ascend  the  river  and  penetrate 
into  die  heart  of  some  savage  country.  To  be  at 
war  with  one  another  is  a  normal  condition  of  ex- 
istence amongst  the  native  tribes.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  this,  the  traders  offer  their  alliance  to  the 
tribe  with  whom  they  first  come  in  contact,  on 
the  understanding  that  they  may  be  at  liberty  to 
make  prisoners  firom  the  enemy.  The  Afiican  sav- 
age is  either  too  simple  to  see,  or,  what  is  far  more 
likely,  is  willing,  for  the  sake  of  revenoje,  to  close 
his  eyes  to  the  fktal  nature  of  the  firiendship  offe^. 
Assisted  by  his  Mussulman  allies,  he  sets  forth  on 
the  campaign,  and,  amidst  the  reckless  slaughter 
that  ensues,  a  draught  of  living  captives  is  secured 
for  the  trader's  not.  But  verv  soon  the  original 
dupes,  if  they  can  be  so  termea,  discover  that  the 
trader  is  equally  reivdy  to  turn  his  arms  against 
them.  In  allianca  with  some  other  tribe,  he  makes 
war  a^unst  them  in  turn,  and  the  friends  who  as- 
sisted liim  to  effect  his  first  captures  fall  vicdms  to 
his  whips  and  chains  in  turn.  Forced  to  some  ex- 
tent into  association  with  the  "  ivory  traders,"  Sir 
Samuel  beheld  their  proceedings.  Ver}-  narrowly 
did  he  escape  a  sudden  death  at  their  hands,  but 
his  wonderful  intrepidity  carried  him  through,  and 
he  lived  to  register  a  resolution  that,  if  he  ever 
came  back  from  his  wanderings,  he  would  do  some- 
thing to  interfere  with  the  proceedings  which,  for 
the  time  being,  he  could  only  contemplate  with  se- 
cret indignation.  The  time  for  action  has  now 
happily  arrived.  No  doubt  it  will  be  a  difficult 
task  to  persuade  the  tribes,  through  which  the 
**  ivory  traders  "  have  passed,  that  the  object  of  the 
expedition  is  simply  the  extinction  of  the  slave- 
trsbde.  It  matters,  however,  little  whether  the  Afri- 
cans fully  understand  the  expedition  at  first.  The 
traders  of  €rondokoix>  will  comprehend  it  readily 
enough,  and  they  will  8oon  feel,  or  be  made  to 
feel|  that  a  prompt  submission  to  the  new  system  to 
be  inaugurated  is  inevitable.  This,  then,  one  of 
the  avowed  philanthropic  purposes  of  the  expedi- 
tion, with  the  anticipated  opemng  of  Central  Africa 
to  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  the  withdrawing 
of  the  veil  which  has  so  long  hung  over  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  earth's  sur&ce,  fully  entitle  the  pro- 
jected expedition  to  our  most  earnest  hopes  of  suc- 
cess, and  to  anticipate  that  it  will  yet  constitute 
one  of  the  most  remariiabie  pages  in  the  history  of 
our  own  times. 
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SPITE. 

The  idea  of  malice  occupies  the  mind  long  before 
the  word,  in  all  its  terrors,  is  familiar.  "  *  You  did 
it  on  purpose,'  whines  the  fretful  child  "  under  loss 
or  vexation,  experiencing  at  once  an  added  bitter- 
ness and  a  sense  of  dignity  in  being  the  object  of 
malignant  design ;  and  henceforth  he  realizes  him- 
self more  distinctly  as  a  citizen  of  the  world,  a  shar- 
er in  its  trials,  already  an  object  of  spite,  one  that 
will  in  due  time  have  enei^es,  who,  if  he  fails,  will 
be  the  cause  of  his  failure.  There  are  few  people 
who,  when  things  ^o  wrong  with  them,  do  not  at- 
tribute more  than  is  probable  to  active  ill-will  on 
the  part  of  others.  Malice  is  no  doubt  a  power  in 
the  world.  To  work  towards  a  neighbor's  downfall, 
for  the  disinterested  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  fall, 
is  the  occupation  of  some  persons ;  but  such  a  solu- 
tion of  ordinary  difficulties  amongst  ordinary  peo- 
ple is  seldom  necessary  in  civilized  society.  Per- 
sons guilty  of  the  tragic  forms  of  malice  are  the 
highest  or  the  lowest  among  men ;  on  the  one  hand, 
kings  and  conquerors,  statesmen  pitted  against  one 
another  at  a  crisis,  heads  of  factions  who  must 
crush  one  another  with  a  plot :  on  the  other  hand, 
the  clown  pulling  up  his  parson's  tulips  or  firing 
his  neighbor's  stackyanl,  the  operative  scarring  the 
pretty  jilt's  face  with  vitriol,  or  blowing  up  the  non- 
unionist's  house  and  household.  People's  attention 
must  be  fixed  long  on  a  single  object,  their  passions 
concentrated,  their  thoughts  restricted  to  a  narrow 
circle,  for  malice  to  achieve  its  triunlphs,  just  as 
renom  intensifies  itself  in  dark  holes  and  obscure 
comers  among  ruins  and  waste  places  of  the  earth. 
In  the  fireer  currents  of  social  life,  where  there  is  a 
wide  choice  of  interests  and  associates,  where  cir- 
cumstances combine  ligainst  the  unwholesome  fasci- 
nation of  antipathies,  human  nature  is  spared  these 
temptations.  Nor  has  it  the  needful  strength  and 
courage.  Malice  of  the  broad  typical  quality  does 
not  consist  in  mere  malignity ;  tnere  must  be  active 
mischief,  a  more  than  willingness  to  lend  a  helping 
hand.  Like  Thersites,  "  it  will  learn  to  conjure 
and  raise  devils,  but  it  will  see  some  issue  of  its 
spiteful  execrations."  And  the  opportunity  to  do 
mischief,  vigilantly  watched  for,  generally  presents 
itself;  but  mis  watchfulness  men  are  deterred  from, 
if  by  no  highe"  motive,  by  superstition,  which  re- 
minds them  that  it  is  safest  not  to  give  the  reins  to 
ill-judging.  Vindictive  persons,  says  Bacon,  live 
the  life  of  witches,  who,  as  they  are  mischievous, 
so  end  thev  unfortunate.  And  we  see  that  it  is  so. 
There  is  the  feeling  that  ill-wishes  recoil,  that  our 
own  good  things  are  imperilled  if  we  seriously  set 
about  diminishing  our  neighbor's  stock ;  hence  peo- 
ple are  amiable  in  proportion  to  the  interest  they 
nave  in  things  remaining  smooth  and  comfortable. 
Malice  does  not  pay  to  common  people ;  it  is  only 
magnificos  and  such  great  folks  who  find  it  the  one 
lasting  pleasure  of  life. 

But  society  finds  a  substitute  for  malice  —  a  do- 
mestic creditable  neighborly  form  of  the  great  vice 
—  in  spite.  We  scruple  to  call  anybody  malicious 
except  in  history  or  tne  newspapers,  but  with  spite 
we  are  on  more  &miliar  terms.  We  see  traces  of 
it  on  the  faces  of  some  of  our  acquaintances,  in  the 
speech  of  others,  in  the  actions  of  some  few ;  nay, 
we  may  even  detect  some  grains  (when  sorely  tried) 
in  ourselves,  if  we  are  cunous  in  our  investigations. 
Spite  does  not  care  to  ruin  anybody ;  only  it  is  apt 
to  reverse  the  apostolic  precept,  and  most  especial- 
ly makes  no  hand  at  rejoicing  with  those  that  re- 
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joice.  It  draws  unflattered  portraits;  it  picks 
noles ;  it  finds  self-compensatioii  in  the  misfortune 
of  others.  For  here,  again,  it  does  not  do  to  de- 
fine spite  as  mere  ill-wishing,  even  in  its  most 
trifling  and  restricted  form,  umess  action  comes  in. 
Narrow  sympathies  are  perpetually  immersed  in 
barren  discontent  with  what  interferes  with  one's 
own  convenience,  —  discontent  which  issues  in 
positive  gratification  where  another's  pain  brings 
relief  to  self.  There  are  many  worthy  people,  de- 
voted to  those  nearest  t<9them,  helpM  to  their  im- 
mediate surroundings,  who  will  take  cheerfully  as  a 
gift  of  Providence  the  news  of  a  distant  acquaint- 
ance's broken  limb  or  fallen  fortunes,  if  these  disas- 
ters save  them  from  an  unwelcome  guest  or  from 
the  derangement  of  summer  plans.  In  &ct,  most 
persons  are  made  so.  It  is  a  sign  of  peculiar  sweet- 
ness and  nobleness  of  nature  when  it  is  otherwise. 
Yet  we  deny  that  these  defective  sympathies  are 
spiteful,  because  their  satis^tion  arises  solely 
from  one's  own  relief,  and  tiot  from  another's  pain ; 
such  people  would  be  even  better  pleased  if  an- 
other's good  fortune,  rather  than  his  ill  luck,  had 
delivered  them  from  a  quandaiy. 

There  are  people  distinct  from  these,  who  do  like 
mischief  for  its  own  sake,  —  people  who  are  com- 
panionable, who  have  their  good  moral  points,  but 
who,  as  we  ofien  observe,  seem  to  be  not  only  in- 
different to  the  evil  which  occurs  to  others,  but  ac- 
tually pleased  to  find  themselves  the  cause  of  tran- 
sient human  suffering.  They  like  to  abash  sen- 
sitiveness, dnd  exercise  ingenuity  to  bring  this 
about ;  when  the  humor  is  on  them,  they  say  things 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  giving  pain,  probing  a 
wound,  and  curiously  watching  the  deportment  of 
the  sufferer. 

There  are  many  more  who  entertain  a  sort  of 
general  spite  against  humanity,  and  enjoy  its  smaller 
humiliations,  losses,  and  vexations ;  who  see  some- 
thing ludicrous  in  everythii^  that  alarms,  discon- 
certs, and  exposes,  as  though  wit  lay  in  the  fiict  of 
one  person  being  vexed  while  another  looks  on ; 
to  whom  your  being  too  late  for  the  train,  or  break- 
ing your  horse's  knees,  or  being  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance, are  exhilarating  circumstances,  although 
they  are  in  no  way  benefited  by  your  discomfiture ; 
who  from  their  own  snug  shelter  will  enjoy  the 
spectacle  of  a  wet,  dripping  holiday,  when  weeks  of 
eager  anticipation  issue  in  the  damp  wretchedness 
of  plodding  thousands.  This  pleasure  in  witnessine 
disappointment  is  especially  the  diveraon  of  spoiled 
and  pampered  youth,  which  has  not  yet  realized  the 
possibility  that  its  own  turn  may  come,  and  looks 
upon  all  misfortune,  great  and  small,  in  the  light  of 
a  spectacle  in  which  it  has  no  other  concern  than 
as  spectator.  Time  bringing  coward  fears,  if 
nothmg  better,  does  much  of  itself  to  cure  this 
heedless  and  hard-hearted  malice.  The  smooth 
brow  and  rounded  contour  which  told  nothing  of 
what  passed  within  become  vehicles  of  softer  ex- 
pression fix>m  the  mere  encounter  with  inevitable 
sorrow ;  the  countenance  which  before  was  merely 
impassive  catches  the  gifl  of  pity,  though  self  may 
still  have  the  greatest  share  of  it.  But  if  otherwise, 
if  the  malice  is  anything  more  than  thoughtlessness, 
then  spite  imprints  a  mark  on  the  features  which 
says  more  plainly  than  any  other  vice.  Beware! 
For  spite,  even  where  it  wishes  no  great  ill  and  is 
kept  in  check  by  conscience,  even  where  it  consists 
in  the  mere  so\u>(vn  of  malevolence,  is  absorbing. 
It  broods,  and  thus  the  features  are  moulded  into  a 
sympathy  with  the  inner  mind  which  no  temporary 


transient  misdoing  imparts  to  them.  It  prompts 
thought  to  dwell  most  on  what  it  hates  or  dislikes 
most ;  it  dominates  over  revery. 

Happily,  however,  these  are  not  common  physi- 
ognomies. That  particular  malevolent  cast  of  eye 
and  twist  of  lip  are  distinctive  marks  as  rare  as,  on 
the  oUier  hand,  are  natures  that  are  wholly  fordgn 
to  some  touch  of  the  infirmity.  Some  few  persons 
we  may  all  know  so  free  firom  this  gall  of  bitterness 
as  not  only  never  to  our  knowledge  to  have  said  an 
ill-natured  thing  or  betrayed  a  spitefol  bias,  but  of 
whom  we  are  confident  that  such  a  thing  never 
happens  eidier  in  sport  or  under  provocation ;  Vho 
never  teased  even  in  boyhood ;  for  teasin^^  ia  the 
domestic  form  of  the  vice  which  shoidd  touch  the 
consciences  of  the  majority. 

Teasing  is  undoubtedly  a  malicious  practioe  wfaov 
it  inflicts  annoyance  designedly,  though  it  may  not 
be  recognized  as  such  because  it  constantly  goes 
with  liking,  and  is  agreeable  to  the  teaser  in  pro- 
portion to  his  interest  in  c»r  attachment  Xo  his 
object  A  pet  son  will  tease  his  mother ;  a  brother 
wul  tease  his  idolizing  sisters,  with  the  intention  of 
vexing  them,  and  will  not  stop  till  he  has  succeed- 
ed ;  yet  all  tiie  while  the  entire  party  live  in  habit- 
ual ignorance  of  the  motive  at  work,  in  a  satisfied 
understanding  that  this  is  a  sign  of  affection,  and 
that  the  pain  of  the  process  is  undesigned  or  inevi- 
table ;  just  as  it  was  generally  taken  f<»  granted 
that  Tom  Tulliver  was  fond  of  animals  becAose  he 
liked  to  throw  stones  at  them.  In  some  aspects  of 
family  life  the  illusion  can  scarcely  be  paore  thin  cme- 
sided ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  bullying 
eldjr  brother  who  torments  his  junior,  finding  the 
process  more  amusing  with  him  than  with  a  stran- 
ger, supposes  in  himself  a  firatemal  fondness.  So- 
cial as  opposed  to  domestic  teasing,  can  hardly  be 
wholly  unconscious,  but  it  is  assumed  to  be  le^ti- 
mate,  —  a  necessary  stimulant  to  the  intercourse  of 
firiends,  or  a  means  c^  turning  iU-humor  to  account 
Thus  Swift  reports  complacently  to  Stella  how  bo 
had  teased  Fnor  the  evening  before  because  he 
himself  was  not  in  force :  ^'  I  dined  with  Mi» 
Harley,  and  came  away  at  six.  There  was  much 
company,  and  I  was  not  merry  at  all.  Mr.  Hariey 
made  me  read  a  paper  of  verses  of  Prior's.  I  resd 
them  plain,  without  any  fine  manner.  Prior  swore 
I  should  never  read  any  of  his  again,  that  he  would 
be  revenged,  and  read  some  of  mine  as  bad.  I  ex- 
cused myself,  and  said  I  was  famous  for  reading  verses 
the  worst  in  the  world."  Of  course  this  would  be 
as  good  as  a  play  to  the  bystanders,  especially  as 
there  are  two  courses  open  to  the  victim  of  spite, 
—  the  natural  and  the  dignified ;  and  curiosity  i» 
awi^ened.  Prior  may  have  done  wisely  to  defend 
his  verses  at  the  expense  of  his  temper ;  but  he  not 
the  less  followed  nature's  impulse,  and  made  the 
desired  sport  When  Lord  dhesterfield  warns  his 
son  against  wit,  the  spitefrilness  which  was  then  its 
sodal  garb  was  probably  in  his  mind.  "A  wit,** 
he  says,  *^  is  a  very  unpopular  denomination,  as  it 
carries  terror  along  with  it,  and  people  in  general 
are  as  much  afraid  of  a  live  wit  in  company  as  s 
woman  is  of  a  gun  that  she  thinks  may  go  off  of  itself.** 

All  persons  who  for  any  reason  preferred  a  quiet 
life,  had  in  those  days  to  use  mucn  the  same  arp- 
ment  against  the  loud  social  aggressions  of  spite. 
Thus  Barrow  on  the  malignity  of  so-called  zeal: 
"A  quiet  sectary  doth  to  most  men's  fancy  ap- 
pear more  lovely  than  he  that  is  furiously  and  frac- 
tiously  orthodox."  In  fi«Jt,  wit  was  not  wit  with- 
out a  dash  of  spite. 
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as  an^sh  betrays  itself;  while,  in  rapturous 
sympamy,  "  the  many  rend  the  skies  in  loud  ap- 
plause." 


«*  Spfteful  b0  WM  oot,  though  he  wrote  In  Mtire, 
for  •UU  then  foea  tome  thinking  to  iU-nalore,'* 

and  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  not  only  in  books, 
but  face  to  face,  the  science  of  provocation  was 
carried  to  its  highest  pitch  of  spitefhlness,  and  that 
tlie  teasing  was  of  that  rough  order  described  as 
^unflinching  frankness.'*  ^d  this  is  the  most 
piquant  form  of  joke  still  to  a  public-house  audience, 
wlJo  like  to  hear  an  unpopular  member  reminded 
that  "there 's  things  folks  'ud  pay  to  be  rid  on  be- 
sides vermin."  We  would  min  hope  that  such 
nleasantries  are  confined  in  our  day  to  boors,  but 
notion  is  at  pains  to  a^urc  us  that  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  fashionable  life  still  echo  to  similar  uttor^ 
ances.  Novels  which  profess  to  represent  the  man- 
ners of  society  amaze  us  constantly  with  these  com- 
I>lBcent  pictures  of  vulgar  spite.  It  was  only  the 
other  day  that  we  met  with  a  heroine  who,  feeling 
herself  ** sat  upon"  by  three  elderly  ladies  at  an 
evening  party,  chose  to  mistake  one  of  them  for  a 
man,  looking  her  in  the  face  as  she  did  so ;  to  pity 
another  for  the  chill  of  her  low  dress,  as  she  must 
be  seventy  years  of  age ;  and  to  talk  at  the  third 
vfith  sucn  malignant  point  that  her  victim  was 
driven  firom  the  field,  leaving  her  witty  opponent 
victorious,  and  receiving  the  congratulations  of  an 
eaeer  circle  of  observers. 

It  is  a  testimony  to  the  self^ntrol  which  civili- 
zation confers  that  spite  is  not  the  universal  salt  of 
conversation  which  all  literature  represents  it  to  be. 
The  fiact  is  that  tone  and  manner  can  convey  the 
shades  of  ill-will  much  more  delicately  than  most 
pens.  If  we  are  not  intrinsically  more  amiable 
than  our  forefathers,  we  have  at  least  found  out 
this  more  refined  method  of  annoyance.  People 
used  to  be  thick-skinned,  and  could  j^ve  and  take 
in  a  way  which  would  now  be  extermination.  Un- 
civil things  may  be  so  curiously  concealed  and 
wrapped  up  that  it  is  only  when  too  late  that  the 
point  is  detected,  and  the  retort  which  springs  to 
the  dawning  intelligence  dies  in  its  birth.  It  is  by 
imch  arts  tlutt  the  cynical  member  of  polite  circles 
knows  how  to  keep  his  hold  of  intercourse  with  sen- 
sitive persons  whom  it  amuses  him  to  irritate. 
Courtesy,  the  show  of  pleasing,  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  in  decent  society,  whatever  novelists  may  say. 
Dr.  Johnson  must  have  mended  his  manners,  must 
have  suppressed  many  a  sneer  and  u^ly,  spiteful 
snub,  had  he  lived  in  these  days ;  and  of  course 
he  would  have  mended  them.  Now,  perhaps,  the 
naost  efi*ective  theatres  for  such  performances  are  the 
hustinj^  for  vuIot"  spite,  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  refined  exquisite  malice.  People  may  be 
civil  to  one  another  at  home,  without  the  assistance  of 
Christian  charity,  when  they  have  elsewhere  a  fit- 
ting arena  for  their  spleen,  and  an  antagonist  at 
once  worthy  of  their  wit,  and  sensitive  to  its  stabs. 
We  hear  of  old  maids  and  tea-tables,  we  see  calm 
private  spite  now  and  then  setting  itself  to  some 
long-planned  attack.  But  what  can  match  in  venom 
the  scene  when  Greek  meets  Greek  in  the  crisis  of 
debate,  when  courtesies  are  flung  aside,  pungent  re- 
criminations take  their  place,  and  personalities  set 
in  ?  Then  on  either  siue  quickened  memory  from 
** hiding-places  ten  years  deep"  d^ags  forth  the 
damaging  fact,  the  broken  ple<&^  the  fatal  periods 
of  prouth's  heedless  rhetoric.  Then  the  blunders  of 
a  hfe  are  set  in  the  glare  of  five  hundred  pair  of 
eyes,  exposed  as  a  folly,  magnified  into  a  crime. 
And  always  the  practised  hand  strikes  where  the 
nerves  are  most  sensitive;  the  vigilant  eye  notes 
how  each    stroke    tells,  and   gleams  the  keener 
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Maitt  years  ago  —  so  many  that  I  don't  care 
to  reckon  the  exact  number —  it  was  my  lot  to 
pass  a  great  deal  of  my  time  in  France.  A  near 
relative  had  married  and  ^ttled  in  what  may  be 
called  the  very  centre  of  that  country,  —  the  for- 
mer province  of  Berri,  —  and  to  his  house  I  used  to 
go  during  my  school  holidays,  my  college  vacation, 
and  my  army  Ifeave  of  absence.  Near  the  ch&teau 
where  my  relative  lived  was  one  of  those  small 
French  towns  which,  being  out  of  the  way  of  the 
busy  world  life  in  which  wose  who  inhabit  great 
capitals  live,  always  seem  to  me  the  very  head- 
quarters of  dulness  and  ennui.  Still,  such  as  it 
was,  Le  Blanc  was  the  only  place  within  twenty 
miles,  or  more,  where  a  newspaper  could  be  had,  a 
letter  could  be  posted,  or  a  cigar  could  be  purchased. 
In  France,  field  sports  are  not  of  that  exciting  na- 
ture which  they  are  with  us.  To  rise  at  5  A.  m., 
start  on  a  tramp  over  cultivated  ground  for  five 
or  six  hours,  and  come  home  very  much  exhausted 
for  the  sake  of  bringing  in  a  hare  or  a  couple  of 
partridges,  was  not  what  I  called  shooting,  and  so, 
during  my  sojourn  at  Bonasle,  I  generally  confined 
my  wanderings  to  the  small  town  aforesaid.  Grad- 
ually I  came  to  know  some  of  the  people,  and  they 
began  to  know  me.  The  Maire  used  to  come  forth 
from  his  little  oflice,  where  he  smoked  all  day,  and 
greet  me  almost  as  an  old  friend.  The  Cur^,  who 
had,  as  a  young  man,  served  in  the  Algerian  army, 
used  to  look  out  for  me,  and  was  always  glad  to 
hear  such  tales  as  I  had  to  tell  respecting  the  wars 
in  India.  Then  there  were  two  or  three  worthy 
souls,  retired  officers,  who  insisted  upon  taking  cof- 
fee Andpetits  verres  of  cognac  at  their  expense  when- 
ever they  saw  me  in  the  single  street  which  consti- 
tuted the  only  thoroughfare  of  the  town,  and  who, 
when  I  was  a  very  junior  Lieutenant  of  Dragoons, 
insisted  upon  giving  me  the  rank  of  Major,  always 
sneaking  of  me  as  "  Monsieur  le  Commandant  An- 
glais," and  addressing  me  with  as  much  deference  as 
if  I  had  been  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  life  guards.  Hay- 
ing visited  the  little  place  annually  for  several  years, 
as  school-boy,  as  collegian,  and  as  officer  on  leave,  the 
good  people  took  an  interest  in  me,  and  I  in  them. 

It  is  seldom  that  an  Englishman  gets  on  intunate 
terms  with  French  country-people,  and  still  more 
rare  for  him  to  know  thoroughly  the  ins  and  outs  of 
all  their  little  affairs.  Such,  however,  was  my  case 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Le  Blanc,  and  thus  it  was  that 
I  came  to  hear  the  tale  of  circumstantial  evidence 
which  I  am  about  to  relate. 

There  were  in  Le  Blanc  two  priests,  the  Cut4 
and  the  Vicaire  (in  France  the  cur^  is  what  we 
call  the  vicar,  and  the  vicaire  is  what  we  term  the 
curate),  both  of  whom  I  knew,  the  former  particu- 
larly well.  There  was,  as  I  knew  very  well,  no 
other  clergyman  in  the  place,  and  no  other  church 
within  ten  or  a  dozen  miles ;  and  yet,  every  now 
and  then,  I  used  to  see  an  elderiy  and  most  venera- 
ble-looking man,  dressed  in  the  soutane,  or  ca»- 
sock,  of  a  priest,  waHdng  about  the  neighboring 
fields,  and  often  coming  out  of  the  church,  as  if  he 
had  been  there  for  his  private  devotions.  _  After  a 
time,  being  curious  to  know  the  name  of  this  gentle- 
man, I  asked  some  of  my  friends,  and  they  told  me 
he  was  czjled  "  le  pfere  Francois." 
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Now,  as  the  term  "  p6re  "  is  in  France  only  ap- 
plied to  the  clergy  who  belong  to  the  religious 
orders,  and  as  the  curesy  vicaires,  and  others  are 
invariably  called  **  monsieur  I'abb^  "  when  spoken 
of,  or  to,  I  took  it  into  my  head  that  this  old 
gentleman  must  be  some  sort  of  monk,  who  had 
perhaps  forgotten,  or  perhaps  thrown  aside,  his 
vows,  and  was  now  doing  penance  in  this  retreat 
for  his  past  life.  And  yet  there  were  certain  facts 
which  rendered  this  supposition  very  improbable. 
No  man  seemed  to  frequent  the  church  more  than  the 
"  pbre  Fran9oi8."  Not  only  was  he  always  present 
at  the  daily  mass,  but  I  ofben  saw  him  at  nis  pri- 
vate devotions  in  the  building  when  no  one  was 
present,  and  frequently  noticed  him  at  the  altaiv 
rails  as  a  communicant.  His  countenance  was  that 
of  a  man  who  had  seen  much  trouble  and  gone 
through  great  grief,  but  bv  no  means  one  which  led 
me  to  think  he  had  ever  lived  a  bad  life.  And  yet 
why  should  he  dress  like  a  priest  and  not  officiate 
as  such  ?  Moreover,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
although  always  ready  enough  to  speak  of  other 
people  s  business,  either  woiud,  or  could,  give  me 
no  information  respecting  P^re  Francois's  antece- 
dents. Whenever  they  were  questioned  about  him, 
they  turned  the  conversation  into  some  other  chan- 
nel. Thus  it  was  that,  although  I  had  known  the 
little  town  for  some  years,  and  had  seen  and  bowed 
again  and  a^n  to  the  old  man,  it  was  only  at  one 
of  my  last  visits  that  I  became  acquainted  with  his 
history,  and  then  only  by  mere  chance. 

Pfere  Fran9ois*s  real  name  was  Caudret,  —  Mon- 
sieur TAbb^  Caudret.  Many  years  before  I  had 
known  him,  —  shortly  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  in  France,  —  he  had  gone  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical college  of  St  Sulpice,  in  Paris,  with  the  in- 
tention of  studying  for  the  Church.  His  conduct 
at  that  establishment  had  been  most  exemplary, 
and  after  remaining  there  the  usual  four  or  five 
years,  he  had  been  ordained,  and  returned  to  his 
native  diocese  in  the  south,  where  he  was  at  once 
appointed  vicaire  in  a  laree  town  parish.  In  this 
position  he  had  remained  about  six  years;  and 
when  he  left,  on  his  appointment  to  be  cure  of  a 
country  parish,  all  his  parishioners  regretted  ex- 
tremely his  departure.  He  was  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  most  excellent,  self-den^dng,  charitable, 
zealous,  and  yet  judicious,  priests  in  the  diocese, 
and  was  equally  well  spoken  of  by  his  bishop,  his 
fellow-clergy,  and  his  parishioners.  It  was  only 
after  ten  years  spent  in  the  most  creditable  exercise 
of  his  functions,  that  a  cloud,  which  darkened  all 
his  after-life,  cast  its  shadow  upon  him. 

The  presbytere  (which  we  should  call  rectory,  or 
vicarage)  of  M.  Caudret's  parish  was  situated  near 
his  ohurch,  but  at  some  distance  from  the  rest  of  the 
village.  The  latter  was  a  very  poor  place,  with  no 
other  village  within  six  or  seven  leagues.  Between 
the  priesf  s  house  and  the  church,  and  built  about 
thirty  yards  from  the  former,  was  a  small  house,  con- 
sisting of  two  rooms,  very  modestly  furnished,  and 
called  the  hospice.  In  this  hospice  it  was,  and  had 
been  for  many  years,  the  custom  to  provide  lodging 
for  any  stray  traveller  who  asked  for  it,  and  who 
was  too  poor  to  go  to  the  inn.  One  night  a  young 
woman  called  at  the  priest*s  house,  and  asked  if  she 
might  take  up  her  abode  for  the  night  at  the  hos- 
pice. She  did  so ;  and,  as  a  heavy  snow-storm  came  on 
next  day,  she  remained  the  best  part  of  a  week,  the 
priest's  housekeeper  giving  her  her  meals  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  presbylm,  for  she  said  she  was  poor. 


France.  On  the  fifth  or  sixth  morning  of  her  so- 
journ, as  she  did  not  make  her  appearance  in  tim^ 
for  the  early  cup  of  coffee,  the  housekeeper  went  to 
call  her,  and,  to  her  horror,  found  the  poor  creature 
murdered  in  her  t)ed, 

The  alarm  was  given,  and  it  was  evident  that  z 
double  crime  had  been  committed,  rendering  bet 
murder  all  the  more  inflftmous.  Search  was  mide, 
and  close  to  her  bed  was  found  a  kuife  which 
belonged  to  the  priest,  and  which  he  always  kept 
in  his  study,  —  a  long  Corsican  dagger,  which 
he  had  preserved  for  years  as  a  curiosity.  It 
was  afterwards  given  in  evidence,  that  wheo 
this  weapon  was  found,  M.  Caudret  was  ob- 
served to  turn  deadly  pale,  and  almost  to  faint 
Further  investigation  brought  to  light  that  torn 
his  study-window,  which  was  on  the  ground-floor, 
to  the  hospice,  marks  of  a  man's  foot  could  di>iiDct- 
ly  be  seen  coming  and  going.  These  marks  agreed 
exactly  with  a  pair  of  shoes  which  were  fi>und  dirty 
in  the  study,  and  which  belonged  to  the  priest 
A  handkerchief  of  his  was,  moreover,  found  m  the 
unfortunate  woman's  bed,  and  it  had  evidently  been 
used  as  a  gag  to  stop  her  cries.  In  a  word,  circum- 
stances were  such,  and  the  evidence  against  M. 
Caudret  was  so  strong,  that  the  Maire  considered  it 
his  duty  to  arrest  him.  The  people  did  not  know 
what  to  bfelieve.  Until  now  his  character  had  been 
almost  that  of  a  saint;  now  he  was  discovered  u 
having  been  guilty  of  the  acts  of  a  demon. 

He  was  taken  to  Lyons,  and  there,  after  numer- 
ous tedious  interrogations  before  this  and  that  au- 1 
thority,  put  upon  trial  for  his  life.  All  he  could  mve  I 
in  his  defence  was,  that,  during  the  night,  when  the 
crime  had  been  committed,  he  had  been  awoke  by 
hearing,  as  he  thought,  some  one  in  his  bedroom. 
He  had  called  out,  and  asked  who  was  there,  but> 
receiving  no  answer,  had  dozed  off  again.  Subse- 
quently, out  he  could  not  say  how  long  after,  he  had 
been  again  awoke  by  the  noise,  as  he  thought,  of  his 
study-window  being  opened.  He  had  got  up,  gone 
into  the  study,  but,  seeing  nothing  to  justify  bb 
alarm,  had  imagined  he  must  hate  been  dreaming, 
and  had  gone  to  bed  again.  In  the  morning  he  had 
awoke  rather  later  than  usual,  and  missed  both  his 
pocket-handkerchief  and  a  pair  of  shoes  that  had 
oeen  the  night  before  in  his  bedroom.  The  former 
he  thought  he  must  have  dropped  somewhere  during 
the  day ;  and  he  was  just  going  to  inquire  for  the 
latter,  when  the  alarm  of  the  mm^er  was  given,  and 
he  had  rushed  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  This 
much,  and  his  antecedents,  were  all  he  could  urge  in 
his  defence.  In  fact,  the  accusation  seemed  to  come 
upon  him  like  a  blow,  and  to  deprive  him  of  all 
enersry. 

With  us  in  England  every  accused  man  is  sup- 
posed to  be  innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty.  I 
don't  say  this  is  always  literally  the  case,  but  such 
is  the  theory  of  our  criminal  law,  and  a  very  just 
theory  it  is.  In  France  it  is  exactly  the  contrary. 
The  practice  of  criminal  proceedings  in  that  coun- 
try is  that  every  accused  person  is  believed  to  be 
guilty,  until  he  is  proved  to  be  innocent.  And  such 
was  the  case  with  M.  Caudret.  He  was  questioned 
by  this  authority,  badgered  by  that,  bullied  by  » 
third,  made  to  contradict  himself  by  a  fourth,  and 
sneered  at  by  a  fifth,  until  he  almost  believed  he 
was  guilty ;  and  yet  the  very  consciousness  of  hi? 
innocence  made  him  desperate.  And  certainly,  if 
ever  circumstantial  evidence  against  a  man  wns 
strong,  it  was  on  this  occasion.    That  he  was  the 
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and  on  the  way  to  her  friends  in  a  distant  part  of  |  most  unlikely  man  in  the  world  to  commit   any 
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crimef  —  and  particularly  such  a  crime,  —  every 
one  admitted ;  and  yet  they  could  not  help  declar- 
ing that  the  evidence  against  him  was  terribly  clear 
and  distinct.  Even  some  of  his  brother  clergy, 
mo8t  of  whom  had  known  him  as  boy  and  man  lor 
thirty  and  more  years,  kept  aloof  trom  him,  and 
declared,  much  as  it  grieved  them  to  say  »o,  that 
he  waa  guilty. 

The  unfortunate  priest  underwent  a  long  and 
most  heart-bresddng  trial,  —  a  prolonged  mental 
tortun*,  wluch  can  only  be  inflicted  bv  a  French 
criminal  trial.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  press  was 
against  him.  In  those  days  the  fact  of  a  priest  be- 
ing guilty  of  any  crime  was  a  subject  of  joy  to  the 
more  than  half  infidel,  and  always  bitterly  anti- 
Catholic,  newspaper  writers  of  the  period.  These 
writings  may  or  may  not  have  influenced  the  jury. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  M.  Caudret  was  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  death.  He  met  his  fate  with  for- 
titude, merely  declaring  his  innocence,  and  saying 
that  it  would  be  some  day  or  other  fully  proved 
that  he  was  innocent.  A  confessor  attended  liim  in 
his  prison,  and  the  authorities  of  that  establishment 
could  not  but  help  noticing  that  after  the  first  in- 
terview of  that  pnest  with  the  convicted  man,  he  at 
any  rate  did  not  believe  him  to  be  guilty,  although, 
of  course,  not  a  word  was  divulged  of  what  had 
passed  between  the  prisoner  and  himself. 

In  the  days  I  write  of,  Charles  the  Tenth  was 
king  of  France,  and  had  a  very  great  dislike  to  see 
any  one,  particularly  a  priest,  executed.  Although 
urged  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  sanction 
the  capital  punishment  of  M.  Caudret,  his  Majesty 
obstinately — and,  as  it  turned  out,  very  fortunately 
—  declined  to  do  so,  and  commuted  the  sentence  to 
one  far  worse  for  any  man  not  an  '*  habitual  crimi- 
nal '*  to  bear,  that  of  travatix  forces  at  the  galleys, 
what  we  should  call  penal  servitude,  for  Ufe.  The 
prisoner  accepted  the  respite  without  a  murmur,  but 
without  reioicing.  He  was  removed  to  Brest,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  he  and  his  crime  were  forgotten 
by  the  outer  world. 

What  a  man  of  education,  a  man  refined  in  his 
tastes,  religious  in  his  ideas,  and  knowing  himself 
to  be  innocent,  must  have  undergone  at  Uie  6atW, 
those  only  who  have  seen  these  establishments,  and 
who  know  what  goes  on  at  thoee  places,  can  form 
an  idea.  Our  own  penal  .prisons  must  be  bad 
enough,  but  they  are  havens  of  rest  and  peace 
when  compared  with  those  of  France.  The  only 
gnood  description  of  these  hells  upon  earth  published 
in  the  English  language  was  written  some  years 
a^  by  Mr.  Sala,  in  a  novel  called  "The  Seven 
Sons  of  Mammon.''  Those  who  recollect  that 
writer's  account  of  the  bain  at  Brest  may  imagine 
what  M.  Caudret  had  to  endure  for  twenty-five 
long  years  of  his  life,  and  from  which  he  only  es- 
caped at  last  by  almost  a  miracle. 

Charles  X.  had  been  dethroned;  the  Orleans 
dynasty  had  ruled  over  Prance,  and  had  likewise 
vanished;  the  Republic  had  passed  away  like  a 
dream ;  Louis  Napoleon  had  been  declared  Presi- 
dent, and  then  Emperor  of  France;  and  yet  M. 
Caudret  lingered  in  jail.  He  still  wore  the  hideous 
vellow  garments  of  a  "lifer";  was  sneered  and 
j<Hjred  at  as  having  been  a  priest ;  had  to  listen 
daily  and  hourly  to  language  and  tales  of  which 
the  like  could  only  be  heard  m  the  infernal  regions ; 
and  was  treated  all  tlie  worse  by  the  guardians  of 
the  abominable  den,  because  he  would  not  take  part 
in  the  ribaldrj'  and  obscenity  of  the  place.  How  he 
bore  it — how  he  did  not  dash  his  head  against  the 


walls,  and  get  rid  of  his  fearful  life  —  God  alone 
knows.  He  was  never  heard  in  after  years  to  de- 
scribe what  ho  had  passed  through,  except  in  a 
single  particular.  Throughout  the  long  days  and 
weeks  and  months  and  years  that  hd  sufiered  his 
puni^ihment,  he  had  one,  and  only  one,  occasional 
glimpse  of  happiness.  That  was  when  the  priest, 
who  was  chamain  of  the  bairty  used  to  admit  him  to 
confession.  Then,  and  only  then,  did  he  hear  for  a 
brief  period  some  few  words  of  consolation,  and 
listen  to  the  conver^:ation  of  an  educated  man  like 
himself. 

But  whenever  he  had  had  one  of  these  interviews 
with  the  chaplain,  the  guardian,  or  warder  of  the 
room,  took  a  devilish  pleasure  in  having  him 
chained  for  the  next  few  days  to  some  prisoner 
who  was,  if  possible,  more  profane,  and  a  greater 
blasphemer  tnan  the  others.  In  other  respects, 
ailer  he  was  liberated  from  the  bam^  M.  Caudret, 
when  questioned  about  the  prison,  shuddered  at 
the  recollection  of  what  he  had  passed  through, 
but  would  never  enter  into  particulars.  All  he 
would  say  was  that  it  was  far  worse,  and  infinitely 
more  fearful,  than  any  man  who  had  not  lived  there 
could  imagine. 

His  liberation  was  brought  about  in  this  way, 
long  after  he  had  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  being 
released  save  by  death.  At  the  galleys  of  Toulon, 
was  a  convict  who  had  been  sentenced  to  the 
travaux  forces  for  ten  years,  and  had  undergone 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  sentence  when  he  met  with 
a  terrible  accident,  by  which  he  was  so  injured  that 
the  medical  men  declared  he  coidd  not  live  more  than 
a  few  hours.  At  first  he  could  not  believe  them, 
but  after  a  time,  feeling  himself  getting  worse,  he 
accepted  the  services  of  the  chaplain,  of  the 
prison  to  prepare  him  for  death.  The  chaplain, 
who  was  closeted  with  him  for  some  time,  ended  by 
sending  .for  the  governor,  and  saying  that  the  pris- 
oner had,  before  he  died,  a  public  statement  to  make. 

In  the  convict  prisons  in  France  a  similar  event  is 
not  uncommon,  for  the  intricacies  of  crime  are  so 
bound  up  with  one  another,  that  when  a  crimina 
dies  he  often  discloses  some  mystery  connected  with 
his  former  life.  Such  was- the  case  with  this  man. 
When  the  governor  and  the  proper  attesting  per- 
sons had  assembled  round  his  death-bed  in  the  in- 
firmary, ho  declared  himself  to  have  perpetrated, 
twenty-five  years  before,  the  miurder  of  a  woman  in 
the  hospice  of  a  village  not  far  from  Lyons,  for 
which  the  cure  of  the  place  had  been  tried,  found 
guilty,  and  condemned.  He  gave  full  details  as  to 
how  the  murder  had  been  committed,  as  a  sequel  to 
the  other  outrage ;  and  how,  in  order  to  divert  sus- 
picion, he  had  entered  the  cure^g  bedroom  by  the 
window,  taken  his  shoes,  walked  in  them  to  the 
hospice  and  back,  making  the  footmarks  as  plain  as 
possible,  and  had  also  taken  with  him  the  Corsican 
dagger  which  he  found  in  his  study.  Being  himself 
at  that  time  under  police  surveillance,  and  afraid 
that  he  would  be  imprisoned  unless  the  scent  was 
thrown  upon  another  person,  he  smeared  the  knife 
in  the  blood  of  his  victim,  so  as  to  make  people  be^ 
lieve  she  had  been  murdered  by  that  weapon.  He 
—  the  murderer  —  it  was  vOno  nad  taken  the  priest's 
handkerchief,  which  he  found  on  the  study  floor,  and 
had  put  it  into  the  dead  woman's  mouth,  as  if  it  had 
been  used  for  a  gag.  In  short,  after  his  deposition 
had  been  forwarded  to  the  proper  authorities,  it 
was  thought  to  be  so  truthful  that  a  formal  inquiry 
was,  made,  the  judgment  given  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury before  was  reversed,  and  the  doors  of  his  infernal 
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prison,  creadj  to  bis  surprise,  were  thrown  open 
for  M.  Caudret 

When  this  unfortunate  man  was  declared  inno- 
cent and  set  at  liberty,  his  bishop  offered  to  restore 
him  his  clerical  faculties,  and  even  to  ^ive  him 
charge  of  a  parish.  But,  althoc^h  gratefiu  ibr  the 
kindness,  he  could  not  be  previmed  upon  again  to 
take  upon  himself  the  duties  of  his  calling.  He 
said  tbat  the  twenty-five  years'  residence  at  the 
bains  had  been  such  a  pollution  to  his  very  soul, 
and  that  his  body  was  so  weakened  and  his  whole 
nervous  system  so  overset,  that  he  was  not  fit  to 
resume  his  functions.  At  the  representation  of  the 
bishop  an  allowance  of  £20  a  year  was  made  him 
by  Government  and  he  retired  to  the  small  town 
where  I  met  him,  and  where,  after  living  for  many 
years  a  most  holy  life,  he  died  in  peace  some  six  or 
seven  years  ago.  The  French  people  have  a  sort 
of  instinctive  horror  of  any  and  every  person  — 
whether  innocent  or  guilty  —  that  has  ever  been 
connected  with  the  batns,  and  this  was  the  reason 
why  they  would  not  answer  me  about  Pfere  Fran- 
9ois  until  they  knew  me  better.  I  question  whether 
any  one  ever  suffered  more  firom  false  circumstan- 
tial evidence  than  did  this  poor  priest. 
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SHORT  ESSAYS. 

BT  TH«  AUTHOR  OP  "FRIENDS  IN  COUNCIL." 

There  are  two  or  three  marked  peculiarities 
in  the  vice  of  calumny.  In  the  first  place,  consid- 
ering the  mischief  it  does,  there  is  very  little  pun- 
ishment to  the  person  practising  it.  Personal  vices 
are  dearly  paid  for,  even  in  this  world ;  and  most 
of  us  learn,  through  bitter  experience,  and  by  dire 
remorse,  the  sin  and  mischief  of  our  wrong-doings. 

Then  there  is  the  thorough  ignorance,  for  the 
most  part,  on  the  part  of  the  c^umniator,  of  the 
mischief  and  the  misery  that  he  causes  by  calumny. 
A  good,  easy  man,  or  one  who  believes  himself  to 
be  such,  may  have  been  a  steady  propagator  of  in- 
jurious reports  deeply  affecting  other  people ;  and 
the  poor  man  goes  to  his  grave  in  the  conndent  be- 
lief that  he  has  been  a  most  exemplary  member  of 
society.  The  most  unfoHunate  fact  about  calumny 
is,  that  you  seldom  witness  the  sufferings  you  create 
by  calumniating.  Your  other  cruelties  you  know 
about,  and  often  see  the  issue  of  them ;  but  the  ag^ 
onies  you  cause  by  every  form  of  calumny,  detrac- 
tion, disparagement,  and  erroneous  statement,  rare- 
ly come  to  your  knowledge,  or  to  the  knowledge  of 
any  human  being,  except  the  person  who  is  cSum- 
niated. 

A  certain  humorist  is  wont  to  contend  that  the 
sum  of  misery  in  human  life  is  always  the  same. 
He  says  the  sum  of  forces  in  the  material  world  is 
always  the  same,  the  quantity  of  motion  is  always 
.  the  same,  and  so  is  the  amount  of  human  misery. 
It  is  in  vain  that  you  urge  against  him  that  every- 
thing has  become  milder  in  the  world ;  that  wars 
are  conducted  with  less  cruelty  and  less  destruction 
of  property ;  that  religious  persecution  has,  com- 
paritively  speaking,  ceased  to  exist ;  that  there  is 
an  immense  advance  in  medical  skill;  and  that, 
generally,  humanity  is  in  the  ascendant  He  is 
pleased  to  admit  your  statements;  but  contends 
that  all  these  good  things  are  counterbalanced  by 
more  sensitiveness  on  the  part  of  the  human  race, 
and  by  their  caring  more  and  more  for  what  is  said 
and  written  about  them ;  and  also  that  there  is  so 
much  more  talking  and  so  much  more  writing..  In 
short,  he  maintains  that  the  progress  of  calumny, 


and  the  sevmty  with  which  it  is  felt,  will  alwi^ 
counteract  any  advantages  that  are  gained  Ibr  the 
human  race. 

A  strange  thing,  too,  he  obflerves,  is  this :  thai 
the  less  truth  there  is  in  the  calumny,  the  grestflr 
are  die  sufferings  of  the  person  calumniated.  **  Too 
would  think,'' ne  says,  "that  when  a  man  hears 
that  something  has  been  said  or  written  of  him  that 
does  not  apply  to  him,  any  more  than  it  would  to 
the  inhabitant  of  another  planet,  he  woold  not  take 
the  calumny  to  heart.  But  no ;  this  only  make 
him  more  furious  and  more  vexed.  If  it  did  a|^T, 
he  could  then  bear  it,  as  he  should  deserve  it; 
and  so  in  this  case  the  pcnntless  arrow  inflicts  the 
severest  wound." 

Moralists  have  exhausted  their  energies  in  de- 
nouncing the  vices  of  detraction  and  backbitizig. 
With  the  exception  of  St.  Paul's  grand  woi& 
about  charity, — which  embrace  the  whole  so^ect, 
— perhaps  the  most  practical  remarks  that  nave 
been  made  upon  it  are  those  which  have  been  made 
hy  the  writer  who  goes  by  the  name  of  Thomas  k 
Kempis.  After  denouncmg  the  evil  (Mattering  iik 
jmrious  statements  known  to  be  false,  whi«^  how^ 
ever,  is  comparatively  rare,  he  goes  on  to  say  that* 
you  should  not  soon  pour  out  to  the  ears  €3i  cthen 
those  injurious  reports  even  that  you  do  bdieva 
"  Nee  audita,  vel  credita,  mox  ac  aUomm  aure$  if- 
fandere*'  

In  a  company  of  learned  men  there  was  talk 
about  posthumous  fame.  Some  said  that  it  was  a 
strong  motive  to  exerdon  with  many  persooK 
Others  maintained  that  its  potency  as  a  motive  wai 
very  small  indeed,  except  with  a  few  half-cru7 
people,  like  Alexander  the  Great  All  agreed  that 
it  was  a  foolish  motive  as  applied  to  the  mass  of 
men,  because  anything  that  was  worthy  of  the  name 
of  *<  fame  **  was  unattainable  for  them. 

A  man  writes  an  elaborate  work  upon  a  learned 
subject.  In  a  few  years'  time,  anothra*  man 
also  writes  an  elab(»ute  work  upon  the  same 
learned  subject,  and  is  kind  enou^  to  allude  to  the 
former  author  in  a  foot-note.  Twenty  or  thirty 
years  afterwards,  this  second  man's  work  is  also 
absorbed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  his  labors  are 
chronicled  in  a  foot-note  too.  Now  the  first  man's 
fame,  if  you  come  to  look  at  it  carefully,  is  but  small. 
His  labors  are  kindly  alluded  to  in  a  foot-note  of  a 
work  which  is  also  kmdly  alluded  to  in  a  foot-note 
of  a  work  published  forty  or  ^j  years  henee. 

Surely  Uiis /ome  in  afoot-note  is  not  much  worth 
having. 

Then  take  the  fame  of  a  soldier, — of  any  bnt  the 
few  distinguished  generals  whose  names  may  be 
numbered  on  your  migers.  Take  the  officer  who  is 
mentioned  in  a  despatch.  It  is  no  doubt  a  great 
thing  for  him  in  the  present  day  to  be  so  mentioiied ; 
but  fifty  years  hence  nobody  will  know  anything 
about  the  battle,  much  less  about  the  despatch, 
except  that  it  was  a  battle  lost  or  won  by  a  certain 
general.  It  it  a  great  chance  if  the  name  of  the 
principal  general  on  each  side  is  remembered  by 
the  same  person. 

Surely  the  fiune  to  be  gained  by  having  one's 
name  thus  embalmed  in  a  (^snatch  is  scarcely  worth 
the  loss  of  a  limb,  to  say  noining  about  the  riak  of 
one's  life. 


One  of  the  few  thin^  which  give  one  a  hi^ 
opinion  of  the  world  is  its  splendid  favoritisni. 
This  man  may  leap  over  a  ditch,  when  he  ought  to 
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have  kept  on  the  hither  side  of  it ;  he  may  run, 
inBiead  of  walk,  when  walking  is  the  proper  thing ; 
he  may  even  be  canght  mm^hing  apples  in  ms 
neighbor's  orchard,  —  I  speak  metaphorically, — 
and  the  world  deoliiies  to  see  that  he  has  done  any- 
thing wrong.  It  pats  np  its  telescope  to  its  blind 
eye,  because  he  is  a  favorite. 

llien  there  is  another  man,  who  shall  always 
have  the  right  quantity  of  starch  in  his  shirt-collar, 
shall  obey  idl  the  nine  rules  of  propriety,  and  shall 
be  o(  apparently,  unimpeachable  virtue;  yet  the 
world,  though  it  would  not  say  so  openly  for  the 
worid,  thinks  him  an  ass,  a  pedant,  and,  periiaps, 
even  a  thoroughly  bad  fellow.  Just  let  him,  in  a 
weak  moment,  disobey  only  one  of  the  nine  rules  of 
propriety,  and  see  how  soon  the  world  will  be 
down  upon  him,  for  he  is  not  a  favorite. 

Some  of  our  transatlantic  cousins  (that  most 
thoughtful  man,  Emerson,  for  instance)  wotdd, 
doubtless,  explain  this  phenomenon  by  talking  of 
the  ^*  over-floiu,"  or  some  such  great  anair ;  but,  at 
any  rate,  the  phenomenon  inmcates  that  there  is 
something  which  looms  larger  in  the  minds  of  men 
than  the  outer  aspect  of  a  man  or  his  dcnngs,  or  even 
their  own  forms  and  rules  and  proprieties,  which  yet 
'  they  pretend  to  set  such  store  by.  That  "  some- 
thing "  is  probably  a  great,  fertile,  and  sympathetic 
nature  in  the  favorite,  which  is  perceivea  by  all 
men,  and  heartily,  though  often  but  secretly,  appre- 
ciated by  them. 

The  famouA  Duke  of  Buckingham  always  seems 
to  me  to  afford  the  best  type  c?  a  fitvorite,  having 
been  a  person  of  such  a  winning  nature  that  his  in- 
fluence was  equally  potent  wiUi  two  men  of  such 
different  characters  as  James  the  First  and  Charles 
the  First,  —  the  one,  moreover,  being  the  reigning 
monarch,  and  the  other  the  hehr-apparent,  two  per^ 
sonages  that  are  seldom  inclined  to  favor  the  same 
person.  

Everybody  who  is  fond  of  investigating  charac- 
ter seeks  for  tests.  Now,  there  are  tests  which,  at 
first  sight,  seem  to  be  good,  but  are  really  worth 
nothing.  Tou  may  search  forever,  and  be  forever 
wrong,  to  find  the  crucial  test  of  a  man's  character 
in  his  choice  of  a  wife,  of  a  house,  of  furniture,  even 
of  his  friends,  or  of  any  of  his  many  suiroundings, 
for  that  which  surrounds  a  man  is  not  necessajmy 
sympathetic  with  him.  Tests  of  this  kind  fail,  be- 
cause of  the  influence  of  circumstances,  which  influ- 
ence vou  can  seldom  eliminate. 

Take,  for  instance,  his  Mends.  Friendship  is 
oflen  the  result  of  the  merest  accident.  One  can- 
not but  have  some  liking  for  one  schoolfellows  and 
college  companions,  whether  they  are  especially 
scdtaDle  to  one  or  not ;  and,  indeed,  throughout  life, 
friendship  depends  much  upon  yicinity. 

To  fina  a  certain  test,  you  must  have  something 
that  assuredly  proceeds  from  the  man  himself, — 
something  that  he  says,  or  does,  when  freed  firom 
the  influence  of  others,  and  when  imcontrolled  by 
circumstances.  Authors  are  far  better  imderstood 
than  other  men,  because  they  cannot  help  betraying 
their  real  thoughts  and  opinions,  as,  when  they 
write,  they  oflen  forget  who  they  are,  with  whom 
they  live,  and  even  wnat  is  expected  of  them. 

til  minor  matters,  it  is  often  easy  to  find  a  good 
test.  For  example,  if  you  want  to  ascertain  what 
is  to  be  ascertained  of  the  character  of  a  man  from 
his  style,  open  his  book  anywhere,  and  you  are 
nearly  sure  to  discern  at  once  the  peculiarities  of 
his  s^le.    He  never  can  conceal  them. 


If  a  man  means  to  do  a  thing,  and  does  not  do  it, 
^ou  haye  a  sure  test  To  take  writing,  again,  as  an 
instance ;  you  can  see  that  in  such  a  sentence  a 
man  meant  to  do  something  forcible  and  telling, 
and  to  produce  a  great  effect;  but,  perhaps,  it  is 
merely  fine  writing  or  bombast.  You  have  at  once 
a  measure  of  the  man's  powers  in  that  direction. 

What  he  blames,  what  he  praises,  are  good  tests 
of  his  character.  What  he  plays  ai,  what  he  laughs 
at,  are  still  better  tests.  All  serious  work  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  compulsory ;  but  gamesomeness  and 
laughter  are,  for  the  most  part,  involuntary.  The 
serious  beaver  is  always  building  his  house,  but, 
in  that  constant  work  of  his,  shows  no  peculiarity 
of  beaver  character. 

It  is  better,  in  some  respects,  to  be  admired  by 
those  with  whom  you  live  tnan  to  be  loved  by  them. 
And  this,  not  on  account  of  any  gratification  of  van- 
ity, but  because  admiration  is  so  much  more  tolerant 
than  love.  If  you  are  admired  by  those  who  sur- 
round you,  you  hare  little  to  expudn,  or  to  iustify. 
They  believe  in  you.  And  this  makes  the  wheels  of 
life  go  very  smoothly  with  you.  Of  course  love  often 
infers  admiration;  but  there  are  many  instances 
in  which  the  two  things  are  utterly  dissevered. 


For  people  who  are  of  that  eager  spirit  that  they 
must  contend  with  something,  or  somebody,  there 
are  always  the  great  men  of  former  days  to  contend 
with,  and,  if  possible,  to  be  surpassed ;  and  also, 
there  is  Nature  to  be  wrestled  with,  who  will  not 
yield  her  "open  secrets"  without  much  compul- 
sion, and  who  is  an  antagonist  always  at  hand, 
offering  full  scope  for  our  utmost  energy  and  mettle. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Alfred  Tennyson  has  returned  from  his  tour 
in  Switzerland. 

It  is  said  that  more  than  10,000  of  the  richer 
classes  left  Paris  during  the  recent  election  dis- 
turbances. 

«  Our  New  Way  Round  the  World  "  and  «  Old- 
town  Folks "  are  among  the  American  bodes  at- 
tracting attention  in  England  just  now. 

The  clerk  of  the  weather  furnishes  Calcutta 
with  a  devastating  cyclone  once  a  year  regularly,  — 
whether  by  contract  or  not  is  not  known. 

The  London  Leader  has  changed  its  shape  and 
commenced  to  publidi  a  serial  novel  entitled  *<  A 
Fast  Woman."  « The  Fast  Woman "  is  rather 
slow  reading. 

M.  AM^DifiE  AcHARD's  last  book,  "  Les  Trois 
Graces,"  is  the  history  of  three  sisters,  the  Graces 
of  the  title,  the  sudden  death  of  whose  father  drives 
them  to  work  for  a  living.  One  becomes  a  nun,  one 
a  milliner,  and  afterwams  the  wife  of  a  Paris  shop- 
keeper, the  third  a  governess,  an  actress,  and  a  great 
many  other  improper  things.  The  encouragement 
to  what  Carlyle  called,  many  years  ago,  the  litera- 
ture of  desperation,  must  be  iiresistiDle  indeed  in 
France,  when  M.  Achard  panders  to  it  as  he  has 
done  in  many  parts  of  this  novel. 

A  RECENT  discovery  in  the  D^partement  de  la 
Dordogne  of  human  skeletons  coeyal  with  the  mam- 
moths, and  undeniably  appertaining  to  the  earliest 
quaternary  period,  presents  features  of  such  unusual 
interest  that  the  French  Government  have  sent 
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M.  Lartet,  the  distin^shed  palseontoloo^st,  to 
make  a  report  on  the  smjjoct.  He  reports  that  the 
bones  of  five  skeletons  have  been  discovered,  and 
that  they  belong  to  some  gigantic  race  whose  limbs, 
both  in  size  and  form,  must  have  resembled  those 
of  the  gorilla.  But  the  simian  origin  of  man  must 
not  be  inferred  from  these  analogies,  as  the  jkuUs, 
of  which  only  three  are  perfect,  afford  testimony 
fatal  to  this  theory,  havingr  evidently  contained 
very  voluminous  brains.  The  skulls  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee  of  savans,  who  are  pre- 
paring an  exhaustive  craniological  report 

In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 
Azores,  there  exists  a  space  seven  times  larger  than 
all  Germany,  according  to  Humboldt,  completely 
covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  marine  vegetation. 
Monsieur  Jules  Lavini^re  has  proposed  to  the 
Soci^t^  d* Agriculture  to  make  tnese  floating  mea- 
dows, as  they  are  called  by  Aviedo,  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  agriculture.  His  suggestion  is  that 
the  ships  occupied  during  the  summer  in  cod  fishing 
should  in  other  seasons  be  employed  in  conveying 
this  abundant  manure  to  the  Azores,  where  an  en- 
trepot could  be  established,  the  weeds  pressed  and 
dried,  and  the  mineral  salts  they  contain  extracted. 
Analysis  has  shown  that  these  weeds  possess  the 
same  fertilizing  properties  as  those  employed  as 
manure  on  the  French  coasts,  and  the  Revue  Sci- 
entifique  declares  the  idea  to  be  "trbs  originate, 
et  peut-6tre  trfes  fi^conde.  Monsieur  Lavinibre 
calculates  that  these  floating  meadows  produce 
annually  sufiicient  vegetable  matter  to  manure 
900,000,000  hectares,  a  hectare  being  about  an  acre 
and  a  half. 

"  The  Harvard  boating  men,"  says  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  "  are  doing  their  best  to  prepare  for  the 
contests  to  which  they  have  invited  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  row  with 
a  coxswain,  but  they  are  practising  almost  daily  wiUi 
what  they  call  their  '  deadweight,'  and  the  crew  are 
all  picked  men.  The  captain,  !Mr.  Loring,  is  said  to 
be  the  best  man  of  his  time  at  an  oar.  There  are 
to  be  several  spare  hands  brought  over  in  case  any 
of  the  chosen  crew  fall  ill.  Two  of  these  reserves  are 
close  upon  six  feet  in  height,  and  muscular  in  pro- 
portion. The  race  will  excite  great  interest  in  the 
United  States,  and  at  Harvard  much  anxiety  is  felt 
that  Oxford  should  send  its  best  representatives,  so 
that  it  may-  not  be  said  hereafter,  '  If  we  had  put 
so  and  so  in  the  boat,  we  could  have  beaten  you.' 
The  London  Rowing  Club  are  prepared  to  treat 
their  transatlantic  friends  with  great  hospitality,  and 
they  may  safely  calculate  upon  receiving  equally 
kind  treatment  wherever  they  go.  It  is  only  to  be 
hoped  that  the  experiences  of  the  last  match  be- 
tween Oxford  and  Cambridge  wiU  not  be  forgotten, 
and  that  by  some  means  or  other  the  steamboats 
will  be  kept  under  proper  control." 

A  LETTER  from  Samarcand  in  the  Invalide  Russe 
gjves  an  interesting  account  of  the  life  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  that  town.  All  the  Russian  inhabitants, 
says  the  correspondent,  reside  in  the  citadel  except 
the  governor,  whose  house,  however,  is  so  near  that 
he  can  at  any  moment  take  refu^  in  one  of  the 
forts.  These  are  so  stron^^  that  no  Bokharian  army 
could  take  them.  The  Emir's  palace  has  now  en- 
tirely lost  its  Oriental  character,  having  been  con- 
verted  into  a  hospital  and  storehouse  for  provisions. 
The  mosques  are  to  be  used  as  Russian  churches, 
and  one  of  them  is  already  provided  wiUi  popes. 


vestments,  and  other  requisites  for  that  purpose. 
A  club  has  been  opened  by  the  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  all  sorts  of  luxiuries,  such  as  articles  for 
the  toilet,  toys,  ribbons,  chignons,  &c.  are  to  be  had 
in  plenty  at  the  shops.  They  are  very  sparely 
provided,  however,  with  more  common  and  neces- 
sary articles,  which  are  both  bad  and  very  dear. 
"  Our  pleasures,"  concludes  the  correspondent, 
<<  are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  our  situation. 
Two  months  ago  we  were  visited  by  a  conjurer, 
since  when  the  only  sight  we  have  had  was  a 
Savoyard  with  a  barrel-organ  and  a  monkey." 

An  amusing  story  is  told  in  the  Life  of  the  Eari 
of  Dundonald  by  his  son,  the  present  Earl  of  one  o( 
his  squabbles  with  the  Brazilian  Government,  which 
owed  him  so  much  and  treated  him  with  such  in- 
gratitude. When  Brazilian  naval  commander-in- 
chief  he  was,  says  the  son, "  in  spite  of  the  Emperor's 
friendship,  or  rather  in  consequence  of  it,  insulted 
in  all  sorts  of  ways  by  the  Ministry."  He  reoeiv6d 
late  one  evening  trustworthy  information  that  the 
Ministry  had  arranged  a  plan  for  sending  troops  to 
search  his  flagship  while  he  was  on  shore  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  on  the  pretext  that  he  had  concealed  on 
board  a  large  amount  of  national  treasure.  Lord 
Dundonald,  or  (as  he  then  wasj  Lord  Cochrane, 
immediately  took  horse,  and  rode  oflfto  the  Emper- 
or's country  palace,  and  demanded  to  see  his  Majesty. 
The  gentlemen  in  waiting  refused  him  entrance, 
and  said  that  the  Emperor  had  long  since  retired 
to  bed.  "  No  matter,"  replied  Lord  Cochrane,  "  in 
bed  or  out  of  bed,  I  demand  to  see  him,  in  virtue  of 
my  privilege  of  access  to  him  at  all  times,  and,  if 
you  refuse  permission,  vou  will  take  the  consequen- 
ces." His  Imperial  Majesty  was  not  asleep,  if  in 
bed,  and  hearing  the  altercation  and  Lord  Coch- 
rane's  voice,  he  came  out  to  ask  what  had  brought 
his  naval  commandei^in-chief  there  at  that  hoar. 
Lord  Cochrane  informed  his  Majesty  of  the  contem- 
plated plan  of  searching  his  ship ;  there  was  to  be 
a  military  review  by  the  Emperor  the  next  day, 
and  while  the  review  was  proceeding  troops  were 
to  be  sent  on  board  his  ship  to  offer  him  this  indis:- 
nity.  If  they  came  on  board,  he  told  the  Emperor, 
he  would  treat  them  as  pirates.  The  story  concludes 
thus:  — 

" '  Well,"  replied  his  Majesty,  '  you  seem  to  know 
everything ;  but  the  plot  is  not  mine,  for  I  am  couvinccti 
that  no  money  would  be  found  more  tluui  wc  already 
know  of  from  yourself.*  I  then  entreated  his  Majesty 
to  take  such  steps  for  mvjustification  as  would  be  saUv 
factory  to  the  public.  'There  is  no  necessity  for  any/ 
he  replied.  *But  how  to  dispense  with  the  review' is 
the  puzzle.  I  will  be  ill  in  the  morning ;  so  go  home 
and  think  no  more  of  the  matter.  I  give  you  my  word 
your  flag  shall  not  be  outraged.'  The  Emperor  kept 
his  word,  and  in  the  night  was  taken  suddenly  ill.  As 
his  Majesty  was  really  beloved  bv  his  Brazilian  subjects, 
all  the  native  respectability  of  l^io  was  early  next  day 
on  its  way  to  the  palace  to  inmiire  after  the  royal  health, 
and  ordering  mv  carriage,  I  also  proceeded  to  the 
palace,  lest  my  absence  might  seem  singular.  On  my 
entering  the  room,  where  the  Emperor  was  in  the  act  of 
explaining  the  nature  of  his  disease  to  the  anxious  in- 
((uirers,  his  Majestv  hurst  into  a  fit  of  nncontroUable 
lanpfhter,  in  which  \  as  heartily  joined,  the  bystanden 
evidently,  from  the  gravity  of  their  countemuices,  con- 
siderin^r  that  we  had  both  taken  leave  of  our  senses. 
The  Ministers  looked  astounded,  but  said  nothing. 
His  Majesty  kept  his  secret,  and  I  was  silent." 

This  was  in  the  reign  of  Don  Pedro  I.,  the  father 
of  the  now  reigning  Emperor. 
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THE  THREE  OVERHEARD  WIHSPERS. 

I.    THE   PIB8T   WHISPER. 

NiOHT  afler  night  the  munc  clashed  in  onr  rear. 
It  was  very  pleasant  and  interesting,  as  we  lounged 
about  in  our  little  garden,  or  took  coffee  in  the 
small  building  that  served  us  for  a  summer-houfle. 
We  were  living  in  Paris,  and,  for  the  sake  of  econ- 
omy, quite  close  to  the  barriers,  for  the  rents  get 
wonderfiillv  cheaper  as  you  clear  away  from  the 
Champs  Elysdes  and  the  Faubourg.  Now  close  to 
our  residence  there  was  some  place  of  public  enter- 
tainment, the  Salle  d'Artois,  I  think  they  called  it. 
We  did  not  much  like  the  proximity,  but  there  was 
never  any  noise  or  disturbance,  and  the  crash  of 
the  music  through  the  summer  air  was  at  times 
pleasant  enough.  It  is  astonishing  what  children 
m  respect  to  amusement  our  heroic  neighbors  are. 
In  the  prettiest  locality  they  get  up  some  parody  of 
a  theatre  or  some  imitative  Mabille.  I  am  bound 
to  say,  however,  that  our  Salle  d'Artois  was  a  con- 
siderable ornament  to  our  avenue,  which  converged, 
like  many  other  identical  avenues  close  by,  to  the 
main  boulevard  and  the  perpetual  roud  point.  There 
was  a  revolving  gate  to  the  salle,  or  jardin,  before 
which  the  inevitable  gendarme  lounged,  and  on 
each  side  there  was  a  bower}'  expanse  of  foliage, 
and  in  the  foliage  were  niched  statues,  claspedly 
holding  lamps  that  shed  a  mild,  seductive  lustre. 
The  general  notion  conveyed  by  the  whole  was 
that  this  illuminated  pathway  led  you  on  to  some 
ideal  hall  of  dazzling  delight ;  but  we  knew  by  the 
view  from  our  back  windows  that  the  place  was  a 
mere  bam,  and  that  it  belonged  to  that  numerous 
class  of  entertainments  of  which  the  best  pait  is  to 
he  seen  on  the  outside  and  for  nothing.  A  very 
moderate  price, — half  a  franc,  I  think, — would 
give  admission,  and  of  this  half  franc  half  was  to  be 
returned  to  the  ticket-holder  in  the  way  of  corumm- 
m  fit  ion.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  mushroom  sort  of  concert 
or  casino  place,  of  which  so  many  spring  up  in  the 
outskirts  of  Paris,  and  which  provided  a  kind  of 
roujjh  entertainment  for  local  patrons  who  wanted 
to  do  things  cheap,  and  to  be  saved  a  journey  into 
Paris. 

The  salle  might  b^  necessary  for  those  people  in 
Lea  Ternes  who  insisted  upon  some  kind  of  amuse- 
ment ererv  night,  and  who,  rather  than  not  have 
it,  woidd  siioot  for  nuts  or  ride  on  horses  in  a  whirli- 
gicr.  We  Britishers  do  not  require  much  amuse- 
ment, and  when  we  take  it  we  nke  it  of  the  very 
best.  I  don't  know  how  often  I  had  passed  the  al- 
luring portal  of  the  salle  with  its  colored  lights.  I 
don't  know  how  oflen  I  had  n't  had  the  b^efit  of  j 


its  rapid  dance  music.  But  I  can  truly  say  that  the 
remotest  intention  of  visiting  this  choice  place  of 
amusement  never  crossed  my  mind.  Neither  can  I 
explain  to  myself  up  to  this  day  how  I  ever  came 
to  do  so. 

I  remember  that  it  had  been  verjr  hot  all  that 
day ;  that  I  had  stopped  at  home  trying  all  sorts  of 
combinations  with  ice  and  eau  dc  Selt^,  which  had 
the  invariable  effect  of  making  things  in  general 
much  hotter ;  that  in  the  evening  I  had  gone  to  two 
or  three  places  where  that  day  was  the  reception- 
day;  that  I  had  come  back  and,  as  my  custom 
was,  had  smoked  and  taken  coffee,  lookca  through 
the  Moniteur  du  Soir  and  Le  Petit  Journal,  favor- 
ite publications  in  our  economical  quarter  of  the 
city.  After  that,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  I  took 
my  little  constitutional  turn  round  the  garden, 
smelling  the  wall-flowers  that  were  our  chief  horti- 
cultural ornament.  Then  I  paused.  It  was  onze 
heures.  Being  a  man  of  regular  habits,  as  an  ordi- 
nary matter  I  should  have  gone  in-door,  have  tam- 
pered with  my  constitution  with  some  more  iced  ef- 
fcrv'escing  drink,  and  composed  myself  towards 
slumber  with  a  book.  But  the  music  was  crashing 
so  emphatically  that,  to  the  dismay  of  the  concierge, 
who,  relnng  on  my  regular  habits',  had  gone  to  bed, 
I  saUied  forth  into  the  boulevard.  "I  declare,"  I 
said  to  myself,  "  I  will  look  up  our  little  salle  to- 
night. ITiere  's  nobody  who  will  know  me.  And 
I  'vc  heard  the  music  so  often  that  they  ought  to  see 
the  color  of  my  money." 

Near  the  entrance  there  was  a  narrow  lane,  — 
about  a  stone's  throw  off.  I  think  I  see  it  now,  nar- 
row, and  so  dark  from  the  hucre  buildings  that  lined 
it.  And  in  the  lane  that  night —  I  remember  it  so 
well  —  was  a  private  cabriolet,  with  a  dark-colored 
panel,  and  two  servants  in  livery,  waiting  in  a  lei- 
surely way,  as  servants  wait  who  have  waited  lon^ 
and  have  long  to  wait.  Tlien  I  paid  my  coin,  and 
the  enchanted  portal  received  me.  I  advanced 
up  the  fairv  patn,  which  came  to  an  abrupt  termi- 
nation at  tfie  first  curve. 

I  emerged  on  a  mere  shed,  uncovered  and  open- 
ing on  a  bit  of  ground,  the  general  effect  beinjj  en- 
tirely sordid,  the  sordid  effect  harmonizing  with  all 
the  accompaniments.  There  was  some  dancing 
''oing  on,  of  an  irregular  and  free-and-easy  kind,  a 
Pew  only  indulging  m  terpsichorean  vagaries,  while 
many  more,  seated  at  little  or  long  tables,  looked 
critically  on.  Not  a  few  men  were  in  blouses,  and 
some  women  in  caps,  a  genuine  ouvriere  class,  which 
had  been  working  hard  all  day,  steadilv  looking 
forward  to  their  evening's  relaxation.  Then  there 
were  some  very  dressy  young  men,  with  compan- 
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Now,  as  the  term  "  pfere  "  is  in  France  only  ap- 
plied to  the  clergy  who  belong  to  the  religious 
orders,  and  as  the  cures,  vicaireSf  and  others  are 
invariably  called  **  monsieur  I'abb^  "  when  spoken 
of,  or  to,  I  took  it  into  my  head  that  this  old 
gentleman  must  be  some  sort  of  monk,  who  had 
perhaps  forgotten,  or  perhaps  thrown  aside,  his 
vows,  and  was  now  doing  penance  in  this  retreat 
for  his  past  life.  And  yet  there  were  certain  facts 
which  rendered  this  supposition  very  improbable. 
No  man  seemed  to  frequent  the  church  more  than  the 
"  p^re  Francois."  Not  only  was  he  always  present 
at  the  daily  mass,  but  1  often  saw  him  at  nis  pri- 
vate devotions  in  the  building  when  no  one  was 
present,  and  frequently  noticed  him  at  the  altar- 
rails  as  a  communicant.  His  countonance  was  that 
of  a  man  who  had  seen  much  trouble  and  gone 
through  great  grief,  but  by  no  means  one  which  led 
me  to  thSik  he  had  ever  lived  a  bad  life.  And  yet 
why  should  he  dress  like  a  priest  and  not  officiate 
as  such  ?  Moreover,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
although  always  ready  enough  to  speak  of  other 
people  s  business,  either  woiud,  or  could,  give  me 
no  information  respecting  P^re  Fran9ois'8  antece- 
dents. Whenever  they  were  questioned  about  him, 
they  turned  the  conversation  into  some  other  chan- 
nel. Thus  it  was  that,  although  I  had  known  the 
little  town  for  some  years,  and  had  seen  and  bowed 
a^ain  and  a^n  to  the  old  man,  it  was  only  at  one 
of  my  last  visits  that  I  became  acquainted  with  his 
history,  and  then  only  by  mere  chance. 

Pfere  Francois's  real  name  was  Caudret,  —  Mon- 
sieur TAbb^  Caudret.  Many  years  before  I  had 
known  him,  —  shortly  after  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  in  France,  —  he  had  gone  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical college  of  St  Sulpice,  in  Paris,  with  the  in- 
tention of  studying  for  the  Church.  His  conduct 
at  that  establishment  had  been  most  exemplary, 
and  after  remaining  there  the  usual  four  or  five 
years,  he  had  been  ordained,  and  returned  to  his 
native  diocese  in  the  south,  where  he  was  at  once 
appointed  vicaire  in  a  large  town  parish.  In  this 
position  he  had  remained  about  six  years;  and 
when  he  left,  on  his  appointment  to  be  cure  of  a 
country  parish,  all  his  parishioners  regretted  ex- 
tremely his  departure.  He  was  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  most  excellent,  self-denying,  charitable, 
zealous,  and  yet  judicious,  priests  in  the  diocese, 
and  was  equally  well  spoken  of  by  his  bbhop,  his 
fellow-clergy,  and  his  parishioners.  It  was  only 
after  ten  years  spent  in  the  most  creditable  exercise 
of  his  ftmctions,  that  a  cloud,  which  darkened  all 
his  after-life,  cast  its  shadow  upon  him. 

The  preshytere  (which  we  should  call  rectory,  or 
vicarage)  of  M.  Caudret's  parish  was  situated  near 
his  church,  but  at  some  distance  from  the  rest  of  the 
village.  The  latter  was  a  very  poor  place,  with  no 
other  village  within  six  or  seven  leagues.  Between 
the  priest's  house  and  the  church,  and  built  about 
thirty  yards  from  the  former,  was  a  small  house,  con- 
sisting of  two  rooms,  very  modestly  ftimished,  and 
called  the  hospice.  In  this  hospice  it  was,  and  had 
been  for  many  years,  the  custom  to  provide  lod^ng 
for  any  stray  traveller  who  asked  for  it,  and  who 
was  too  poor -to  go  to  the  inn.  One  night  a  young 
woman  called  at  the  priest's  house,  and  asked  if  she 
might  take  up  her  abode  for  the  night  at  the  hos- 
pice. She  did  so ;  and,  as  a  heavy  snow-storm  came  on 
next  day,  she  remained  the  best  part  of  a  week,  the 
priest's  housekeeper  giving  her  her  meals  in  the 
kitehen  of  the  preshylh^  for  she  said  she  was  poor, 
and  on  the  way  to  her  friends  in  a  distant  part  of 


France.  On  the  fifth  or  sixth  morning  of  her  so- 
journ, as  she  did  not  make  her  appearance  in  time 
for  the  early  cup  of  coffee,  the  housekeeper  went  to 
call  her,  and,  to  her  horror,  found  the  poor  creature 
murdered  in  her  t)ed. 

The  alarm  was  given,  and  it  was  evident  that  a 
double  crime  had  been  committed,  rendering  her 
murder  all  the  more  infamous.  Search  was  made, 
and  close  to  her  bed  was  found  a  knife  which 
belonged  to  the  priest,  and  which  he  always  kept 
in  his  study,  —  a  long  Corsican  dagger,  which 
he  had  preserved  for  years  as  a  curiosity.  It 
was  afterwards  given  in  evidence,  that  when 
this  weapon  was  found,  M.  Caudret  was  ob- 
served to  turn  deadly  pale,  and  almost  to  faint. 
Further  investigation  brought  to  light  that  from 
his  study-window,  which  was  on  the  ground-floor, 
to  the  hospice,  marks  of  a  man's  foot  could  distinct- 
ly be  seen  coming  and  going.  These  marks  agreed 
exactly  with  a  pair  of  phoes  which  were  found  dirty 
in  the  study,  and  which  belonged  to  the  priest. 
A  handkerchief  of  his  was,  moreover,  found  in  the 
unfortunate  woman's  bed,  and  it  had  evidently  been 
used  as  a  gag  to  stop  her  cries.  In  a  word,  circum- 
stances were  such,  and  the  evidence  against  M. 
Caudret  was  so  strong,  that  the  Maire  considered  it 
his  duty  to  arrest  him.  The  people  did  not  know 
what  to  bfelieve.  Until  now  his  character  had  been 
almost  that  of  a  saint ;  now  he  was  discovered  as 
having  been  guilty  of  the  acts  of  a  demon. 

He  was  taken  to  Lyons,  and  there,  after  numer- 
ous tedious  interrogations  before  this  and  that  au- 
thority, put  upon  trial  for  his  life.  All  he  could  urge 
in  his  defence  was,  that,  during  the  night,  when  the 
crime  had  been  committed,  he  had  b^n  awoke  by 
hearing,  as  he  thought,  some  one  in  his  bedroom. 
He  had  called  out,  and  asked  who  was  there,  but, 
receiving  no  answer,  had  dozed  off*  again.  Subse- 
quently ,l)ut  he  could  not  say  how  long  after,  he  had 
been  again  awoke  by  the  noise,  as  he  thought,  of  his 
study-window  being  opened.  He  had  got  up,  gone 
into  the  study,  but,  seeing  nothing  to  jusufy  his 
alarm,  had  imagined  he  must  have  been  dreaming, 
and  had  gone  to  bed  again.  In  the  morning  he  had 
awoke  rather  later  than  usual,  and  missed  both  his 
pocket-handkerchief  and  a  pair  of  shoes  that  had 
oeen  the  night  before  in  his  bedroom.  The  former 
he  thought  he  must  have  dropped  somewhere  during 
the  day;  and  he  was  just  going  to  inquire  for  the 
latter,  when  the  alarm  of  the  murder  was  given,  and 
he  had  rushed  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  This 
much,  and  his  antecedents,  were  all  he  could  urge  in 
his  defence.  In  fact,  the  accusation  seemed  to  come 
upon  him  like  a  blow,  and  to  deprive  him  of  all 
energy. 

With  us  in  England  every  accused  man  is  sup- 
posed to  be  innocent  until  he  is  proved  guilty.  I 
don't  say  Uiis  is  always  literallv  the  case,  but  such 
is  the  theory  of  our  criminal  law,  and  a  very  just 
theory  it  is.  In  France  it  is  exactly  the  contrary-. 
The  practice  of  criminal  proceedings  in  that  coun- 
try is  that  every  accused  person  is  believed  to  be 
guilty,  until  he  is  proved  to  be  innocent.  And  such 
was  the  case  withM.  Caudret.  He  was  questioned 
by  this  authority,  badgered  by  that,  bullied  by  a 
third,  made  to  contradict  himself  by  a  fourth,  and 
sneered  at  by  a  fifth,  until  he  almost  believed  he 
was  guilty ;  and  yet  the  very  consciousness  of  his 
innocence  made  nim  desperate.  And  cerUdnly,  if 
ever  circumstantial  evidence  against  a  man  was 
strong,  it  was  on  this  occasion.  That  he  was  the 
most  unlikely  man  in  the  world  to  commit  any 
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crimof  —  and  particularly  such  a  crime,  —  every 
one  admitted ;  aud  yet  they  could  not  help  declar- 
ing that  the  evidence  against  him  was  terribly  clear 
and  distinct.  Even  some  of  his  brother  cler;o:>-, 
mo«t  of  whom  had  known  him  as  boy  and  man  tor 
thirty  and  more  years,  kept  aloof  from  him,  and 
declared,  much  as  it  grieved  them  to  say  so,  that 
he  waa  guilty. 

The  unfortunate  priest  undenvent  a  long  and 
most  heart-breaking  trial,  —  a  prolonged  mental 
torture,  which  can  only  be  inflicted  bv  a  French 
criminsd  trial.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  press  was 
against  him.  In  those  days  the  fact  of  a  priest  be- 
ing guilty  of  any  crime  was  a  subject  of  joy  to  the 
more  than  half  infidel,  and  always  bitterly  anti- 
Catholic,  newspaper  writers  of  the  period.  These 
writings  may  or  may  not  have  influenced  the  jury. 
But,  be  that  as  it  may,  M.  Caudret  was  found  guilty, 
and  f^entenced  to  death.  He  met  his  fate  with  for- 
titude, merely  declaring  his  innocence,  and  saying 
that  it  would  be  some  day  or  other  fully  proved 
that  he  was  innocent.  A  confessor  attended  him  in 
his  prison,  and  the  authorities  of  that  establishment 
could  not  but  help  noticing  that  after  the  first  in- 
*  terview  of  that  pnest  with  the  convicted  man,  he  at 
any  rate  did  not  believe  him  to  be  guilty,  although, 
of  course,  not  a  word  was  divulged  of  what  had 
passed  between  the  prisoner  and  himself. 

In  the  days  I  write  of,  Charles  the  Tenth  was 
king  of  France,  and  had  a  very  great  dislike  to  see 
any  one,  particularly  a  priest,  executed.  Although 
urged  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  sanction 
the  capital  punishment  of  M.  Caudret,  his  Majesty 
obstinately — and,  as  it  turned  out,  very  fortunately 
—  declined  to  do  so,  and  commuted  the  sentence  to 
one  far  worse  for  any  man  not  an  "  habitual  crimi- 
nal "  to  bear,  that  of  travaux  forces  at  the  galleys, 
what  we  should  call  penal  servitude,  for  life,  l^e 
prisoner  accepted  the  respite  without  a  murmur,  but 
without  rejoicing.  He  was  removed  to  Brest,  and 
in  a  very  short  tmie  he  and  his  crime  were  forgotten 
by  the  outer  world. 

What  a  man  of  education,  a  man  refined  in  his 
tastes,  religious  in  his  ideas,  and  knowing  himself 
to  be  innocent,  must  have  undergone  at  uie  bains, 
those  only  who  have  seen  these  establishments,  and 
who  know  what  goes  on  at  those  places,  can  form 
an  idea.  Oar  own  penal  .prisons  must  be  bad 
enough,  but  they  are  havens  of  rest  and  peace 
when  compared  with  those  of  France.  The  only 
^ood  description  of  these  hells  upon  earth  published 
in  the  English  language  was  written  some  years 
aijo  by  Mr.  Sala,  in  a  novel  called  "The  Seven 
Sons  of  Mammon."  Those  who  recollect  that 
writer's  account  of  the  bain  at  Brest  may  imagine 
what  M.  Caudret  had  to  endure  for  twentv-five 
long  years  of  his  life,  and  from  which  he  only  es- 
caped at  last  by  almost  a  miracle. 

Charles  X.  had  been  dethroned;  the  Orleans 
dynasty  had  ruled  over  France,  and  had  likewise 
vanished;  the  Republic  had  passed  away  like  a 
dream ;  Louis  Napoleon  had  been  declared  Presi- 
dent, and  then  Emperor  of  France ;  and  yet  M. 
Caudret  lingered  in  jail.  He  still  wore  the  hideous 
yellow  gannents  of  a  ** lifer";  was  sneered  and 
jeered  at  as  having  been  a  priest ;  had  to  listen 
daily  and  hourly  to  langua^  and  tales  of  which 
the  like  could  only  be  heard  m  the  infernal  regions ; 
and  was  treated  all  the  worse  by  the  guardians  of 
the  abominable  den,  because  he  would  not  take  part 
in  the  ribaldry  and  obscenity  of  the  place.  How  he 
bore  it — how  he  did  not  dash  his  head  against  the 


walls,  and  get  rid  of  his  fearful  life  —  God  alone 
knows.  He  was  never  heard  in  after  years  to  de- 
scribe what  he  had  passed  through,  except  in  a 
single  particular.  Throughout  the  long  days  and 
weeks  and  months  and  years  that  h6  suflered  his 
punishment,  he  had  one,  and  only  one,  occasional 
glimpse  of  happiness.  That  was  when  the  priest, 
who  was  chaplain  of  the  biiin,  used  to  admit  him  to 
confession.  Then,  and  only  then,  did  he  hear  for  a 
brief  period  some  few  words  of  consolation,  and 
listen  to  the  convei's^ation  of  an  educated  man  like 
himself. 

But  whenever  he  had  had  one  of  these  interviews 
with  the  chaplain,  the  guardian,  or  warder  of  the 
room,  took  a  devilish  pleasure  in  having  him 
chained  for  the  next  few  days  to  some  prisoner 
who  was,  if  possible,  more  profane,  and  a  greater 
blasphemer  than  the  others.  In  other  respects, 
after  he  was  liberated  from  the  bain,  M.  Caudret, 
when  questioned  about  the  prison,  shuddered  at 
the  recollection  of  what  he  had  passed  through, 
but  would  never  enter  into  particulars.  All  ne 
would  say  was  that  it  was  far  worse,  and  infinitely 
more  fearful,  than  any  man  who  had  not  lived  there 
could  unagine. 

His  liberation  was  brought  about  in  this  way, 
long  after  he  had  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  being 
released  save  by  death.  At  the  galleys  of  Toulon, 
was  a  convict  who  had  been  sentenced  to  the 
travaux  forcia  for  ten  years,  and  had  undergone 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  sentence  when  he  met  with 
a  terrible  accident,  by  which  he  was  so  injured  that 
the  medical  men  declared  he  coidd  notlive  more  than 
a  few  hours.  At  first  he  could  not  believe  them, 
but  after  a  time,  feeling  himself  getting  worse,  he 
accepted  the  services  of  the  chaplam,  of  the 
prison  to  prepare  him  for  death.  The  chaplain, 
who  was  closeted  with  him  for  some  time,  ended  by 
sending  .for  the  governor,  and  saying  that  the  pris- 
oner had,  before  he  died,  a  public  statement  to  make. 

In  the  convict  prisons  in  France  a  similar  event  is 
not  uncommon,  for  the  intricacies  of  crime  are  so 
bound  up  with  one  another,  that  when  a  crimina 
dies  he  often  discloses  some  mystery  connected  with 
his  former  life.  Such  was  the  case  with  this  man. 
When  the  governor  and  the  proper  attesting  per- 
sons had  assembled  round  his  death-bed  in  the  in- 
firmary, he  declared  himself  to  have  perpetrated, 
twenty-five  years  before,  the  murder  of  a  woman  in 
the  hospice  of  a  village  not  far  from  Lyons,  for 
which  tne  curi  of  the  place  had  been  tried,  found 
guilty,  and  condemned.  He  gave  full  details  as  to 
how  the  murder  had  been  committed,  as  a  sequel  to 
the  other  outrage ;  and  how,  in  order  to  divert  sus- 
picion, he  had  entered  the  curt'»  bedroom  by  the 
window,  taken  his  shoes,  walked  in  them  to  the 
hospice  and  back,  making  the  footmarks  as  plain  as 
possible,  and  had  also  taken  with  him  the  Corsican 
dagger  which  he  found  in  his  studv.  Being  himself 
at  that  time  under  police  surveillance,  and  afraid 
that  he  would  be  imprisoned  unless  the  scent  was 
thrown  upon  another  person,  he  smeared  the  knife 
in  the  blood  of  his  victim,  so  as  to  make  people  be- 
lieve she  had  been  murdered  bv  that  weapon.  He 
—  the  murderer  —  it  was  wjbo  nad  tidcen  tne  priest's 
handkerchief,  which  he  found  on  the  study  floor,  and 
had  put  it  into  the  dead  woman's  mouth,  as  if  it  had 
been  used  for  a  gag.  In  short,  after  his  deposition 
had  been  forwarded  to  the  proper  authorities,  it 
was  thought  to  be  so  truthfid  that  a  formal  inquiry 
was.  made,  the  judgment  given  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury before  was  reversed,  and  the  doors  of  his  infernal 
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justice.  It  was  DOt  mere  "  chat  and  jabber,"  as  I 
had  termed  it.  On  the  face  of  at  least  one  of  them 
there  was  an  expression  of  terrible  anxiety.  The 
eye  was  wild,  and  the  ann  Mrildly  struck  out  almost 
in  an  attitude  of  despair.  As  they  once  more 
passed  by  me,  the  elder  one  was  speaking,  and  I 
ncard  her  say  in  a  compressed  whisper  of  intense 
emotion,  "  /  should  hrecuc  my  heart  if  she  has  eloped 
from  the  convent  with  any  Frenchman" 

So  saying  they  turned  abruptly  from  the  alley, 
and  went  through  a  deserted  path  in  the  direction 
of  the  river. 

III.    THE   THIUD   WHISPER. 

The  next  night,  my  wife  and  I  and  the  young 
attach^  were  at  the  iHid^tre  Fran^ais  at  the  ralais 
Royal,  occupying  a  state  box. 

This  was  not  one  of  the  little  amenities,  as  might 
be  supposed,  of  journalism.  The  box  had  been  lent 
to  the  embassy,  and  the  embassy  had  given  it  to 
the  attach^  and  the  attach^  had  placed  it  at  our 
disposal,  subject  to  the  pleasant  condition  of  his 
own  excellent  companv. 

It  was  a  most  delicious  box,  such  as  you  often 
get  in  Paris,  but  never  in  London.  The  London 
box  retreats  into  bareness,  ugliness,  and  shadow ; 
but  behind  sittings  in  this  box  there  was  a  per- 
fect miniature  littfe  drawing-room,  —  a  salon,  cosey 
with  couches  and  glittering  with  mirrors,  where 
any  number  of  one's  friends  might  come  round  and 
chat  between  the  acts. 

The  parterre  was  quite  filled,  not,  as  in  the  Lon- 
don pit,  with  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  women  and 
chiliuren,  but  with  a  critical  audience  of  staid  men, 
includinz,  doubtless,  a  troop  of  claqueurs,  but, 
nevertheless,  sure  to  give  eventually  a  clear  discern- 
ing verdict  on  the  merits  of  a  new  piece.  It  was 
a  great  night  at  the  Fran9ais.  There  was  a  new 
piece  by  an  eminent  author,  and  this  was  also  the 
ddh{U  of  a  new  pupil.  Consequently,  the  house  was 
completely  filled,  and  M.  Alphonse  Kock  and  his 
backers  were  there  in  great  foree  that  night. 

The  actress  was  a  great  success ;  she  was  one 
who,  all  her  industrious  and  innocent  life,  had  been 
working  for  and  looking  forward  to  Uiis  night. 
The  piece  was  so  good  that  in  a  verv  brief  time 
it  was  plagiarized  for  the  London  ana  New  York 
stage. 

£  the  interval  between  the  third  and  fourth  acts 
I  had  taken  up  my  lorgnette  and  glanced  through 
the  house,  ana  in  the  stage-box  I  saw  the  aristo- 
cratic young  fellow  who  had  been  talking  with  the 
pretty  Engush  singing-girl  at  the  Salle  (vArtois. 

That  h^  been  on  the  Monday  night.  On  the 
Tuesday  night  we  had  been  out  to  dinner  as  I  had 
mentioned.  On  Wednesday  I  had  been  concocting 
mv  lucubrations  for  the  Coketown  daily  paper, 
which  heard  "  from  our  own  correspondent  "  (great 
emphasis  on  tlie  own),  and  to-day  we  were  having 
this  dramatic  treat  at  the  Fran^ais. 

"  Do  you  know,"  I  said  to  the  attache,  "  who 
that  man  is  in  the  upper  stage-box  opposite,  with 
the  bouquet,  which  I  suppose  he  designs  for  Ma- 
demoiselle Reine  ?  " 

**  Ver}'  likely,"  returned  my  diplomatic  friend. 
"  Papillon  will  be  quite  in  love  wifii  Mademoiselle 
Reine.  He  's  a  terrible  fellow,  they  sav.  Would 
jrou  like  to  know  him  ?  "  he  continuccf.  "  I  can 
introduce  you  presently.  I  shall  meet  him  at  sup- 
per on  the  boulevards." 

"Who  is  he?"  1  said. 

"  Don't  you  know  him  ?  he  belongs  to  the  Jock- 


m  Club,  and  is  quite  a  great  man  just  now. 
His  father  made  all  nis  money  on  the  Bourse  ;  but 
he  is  aristocratic  looking  enough  for  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain." 

"  He  is  one  of  the  Imperialist  lot,  then,  I  sup- 
pose, —  a  new  man  and  a  rich  ?  " 

"  O  yes,  he  is  rich  enough,  if  he  does  n't  gamble 
it  all  away.  He  has  got  money  and  his  wife  has 
money." 

"  X  ou  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  that  young  fellow 
is  married  ?  " 

"  O  yes,  he  is.  But  when  his  wife  has  had  a 
month  or  two  at  Paris  he  sends  her  home  into  Nor- 
mandy, and  stays  on  as  a  bachelor.  Lots  of  men 
do  that.  Paris  is  so  expensive  that  they  cut  the 
season  down  as  much  as  they  can." 

« Is  he  a  nice  fellow  ?  " 

"Nice  enough,  according  to  Paris  notions,  but 
not  very  nice  according  to  your  English  notions. 
A  selfish  lot,  I  expect  Very  gentlemanly,  but  all 
on  the  surface,  like  most  of  tnem." 

I  am  very  punctual  and  domestic  as  a  rule,  but 
having  seen  this  young  fellow  under  such  very  di^ 
ferent  circumstances  me  other  night,  I  felt  a  curi- 
osity to  meet  him.  I  accordingly  accepted  the 
attache's  offer  to  go  with  him  to  the  supper  at  the 
Maison  Dor^e. 

I  put  my  wife  safely  into  the  carriage  which  we 
had  waiting  for  us,  and  strolled  with  my  friend,  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Rr- — ,  along  the  boulevards  to  the 
cafe  where  we  should  meet  Papillon.  There  were 
one  or  two  men  fi^m  the  Jockey  Club  there^  the 
successfiil  dramatist  of  the  evening,  and  the  attach^ 
with  some  diplomatic  friends,  who  relieved  the 
labors  of  the  chancellerie  with  social  relaxation  at 
the  Mfuson  Dorde. 

The  supper  was  pleasant  enough,  as  little  Pari- 
sian suppers  always  are.  But  it  is  unnecessary  that 
I  should  speak  of  it  unless  in  reference  to  our  gay 
young  friend,  Monsieur  Papillon. 

I  was  introduced  to  him,  and  he  received  me 
with  the  utmost  einpressement.  His  smile  and  his 
shrug  were  of  the  stereotyped  Parisian  character. 
I  acknowledged,  however,  that  his  handsome  face, 
his  rich  complexion,  and  his  kindlins  eye  would 
verj'  probably  make  him  a  ladv-killer,  and  his 
slightly  broken  English  speech,  wiich  on  the  whole 
he  spoke  exceedingly  well,  and  his  foreign  acc<>nt, 
would  prove  little  hindrance  to  his  killing  English 
ladies.  It  was  easy  to  see,  from  the  little  he  said 
in  conversation,  that  he  was  devoted  to  pleasure, 
and  had  an  utter  abnegation  of  all  principle.  And 
so  much  is  this  the  onunary  state  of  things  in  Paris 
that  I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  it  might 
not  be  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  world  that  Paris 
might  bo  held  beneath  the  Atlantic  Ocean  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

Monsieur  Papillon  stared  rather  hard  at  me,  as  if 
haunted  by  some  recollection  of  my  face,  but  a|>p«r- 
ently  he  could  not  identify  it.  I  had  a  momentary 
thousht  of  reminding  him  of  the  StiUe  d'Artois ; 
but,  less  from  any  reasonings  on  the  subject  than 
fix)m  an  instinct,  I  mentally  decided  that  it  would 
be  better  not  to  do  so. 

He  was  certainly  the  most  juvenile  and  joyous  of 
Benedicts,  and  wore  his  married  chains  as  lightly 
as  if  they  were  roses.  He  made  one  or  two  joculaw 
allusions  to  *<madame  ma  femme,"  stowed  away 
safely  in  the  department  of  Calvados.  As  supper 
became  prolonged,  Monsieur  Papillon  said  he  wouW 
send  away  his  carriage.  Presently  ho  told  otie  of 
the  waiters  to  send  his  servant  in  to  him.  At  once  a 
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rather  i]l-]ookln<^  fellow  entered,  whom  I  immedi- 
ately reco^ized  as  having  neen  the  other  night 
amuainghimself  with  the  coachman  while  the  car- 
riage was  waiting  in  that  dark  hy-street  in  Les 
Temes. 

Monsieur  Papillon  beckoned  the  man  to  him  and 
spoke  quietly  a  few  words,  in  that  quiet,  subdued 
tone  in  which  people  speak  to  servants  when  they 
do  not  wish  to  attract  attention  or  to  disturb  com- 
pany. Now  it  so  happened  that  I  sat  next  but  one 
to  this  gentleman,  my  diplomatic  young  friend  bein^ 
interposed  between  us.  I  confess  that  I  leaned 
back  in  my  chair,  and  using  him  as  far  as  I  could  as 
a  screen,  I  sought  to  make  out  anything  he  might 
be  saying.  The  attach^  spoke  to  me,  and  I  gave 
him  a  mechanical  answer,  restrained  every  nerve 
to  hear  what  I  could  of  that  whispered  conversa- 
tion. At  last,  slightly  raising  his  voice,  but  without 
departing  from  a  wmsper,  he  said, — 

"  Remember,  —  the  Maison  Dupont  at  Fontain- 
bleau." 

Soon  after  I  departed.  The  fun  of  the  party 
was  growing  too  fast  and  furious  for  me.  I  was 
very  married,  and  not  able  to  regard  connubial  ties 
80  slightly  as  that  butterfly  Papillon.  It  was  a 
point  of  minor  morals  with  me  that  I  should  get  to 
bed  by  midnight.  At  midnight  also  the  Salle 
d'Artois  closecL  Somehow,  there  was  an  impulse 
on  my*mind  that  I  would  go  and  survey  the  ground 
mnd  see  what  the  pretty  English  singer  was  doing 
with  herself. 

A  voiture  de  remise  took  me  quickly,  and  I  arrived 
at  the  suburban  place  of  amusement  a  good  twenty 
minutes  before  it  closed.  But  the  company  was 
thinnin?,  and  in  a  moment  I  saw  that  the  principal 
person  I  sought  was  not  there.  I  took  some  refiresh- 
ment,  and  then  tried,  not  unsuccessfully,  to  imitate 
the  ways  of  those  people  who  make  a  point  of 
maintaining  friendly  relations  with  waiters  and 
proprietors,  in  the  wifes  they  frequent. 

**  Had  mademoiselle,  the  pretty  Englishwoman, 
been  singing  that  night  ?  " 

'<  Tes,  but  she  was  gone.  She  was  gone  at  eleven 
hours." 

"  Would  she  be  there  to-morrow  night?  " 

"  No,  —  this  was  her  last  night.  Her  engage- 
ment was  terminated." 

"  How  was  that  ?  "  I  asked  next.  "  She  sang 
▼erj'  nicely.  Did  not  monsieur  the  proprietor  think 
TO?" 

"  Yes,  certainly,  she  did  sing  very  well,  —  for 
an  Englishwoman.  But  the  public  required  novel- 
ties, and  it  did  not  do  to  keep  the  same  singer  long 
before  them." 

"  Had  she  been  there  very  long  ?  " 

"  Not  very  long." 

Here  the  man  went  away,  and  to  my  mind  he 
did  not  seem  to  care  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
young  lady  whohadjust  passed  away  from  his  employ. 

That  night  I  looked  amid  the  contents  of  the  par- 
cel which  M.  Kock  had  sent  rao  from  the  office  for 
the  paragraph  to  which  he  had  referred.  Hut  I  could 
not  nnd  it. 

IT.    IN  THK  FOREST  OF  FOXTAINBLEAU. 

Tlie  next  morning  while  I  was  dressing  I  took  a 
sheet  of  paper  and  wrote  down  the  three  whispers 
irhich  I  nad  overiicard  in  the  course  of  the  last 
three  days. 

They  were,  of  course :  — 

,  wo,  no.    It  cannot  be  until  Friday,** 


I  (a)  «  0, 1 


(b)  "  /  should  break  my  heart  if  she  has  eloped 
from  the  convent  with  any  Frenchman.** 

(c)  ^'Remember,  —  the  Maison  Dupont  at  Fon^ 
tainbleau.** 

The  curious  notion  had  somehow  wrought  itself 
into  my  mind  that  it  was  possible  that  these  three 
overheard  whispers  might  stand  in  a  certain  rela- 
tion and  connection  to  each  other. 

It  was  just  possible,  but  the  chances  were  utterly 
against  the  truth  of  such  a  theory.  There  was  in- 
deed a  certain  speciousness  in  the  idea.  It  might 
not  be  difficult  to  invent  a  framework  of  circumstan- 
ces into  which  these  three  whispers  might  be  tessel- 
ated  and  inwrought.  But  it  was  mueh  more  easy 
to  suppose  that  me  different  whispers  belonged  to 
different  sets  of  circumstances  standing  in  no  sort 
of  connection  to  each  other.  Of  course,  on  any 
doctrine  of  chances,  the  odds  were  tremendously 
against  the  theory  of  any  such  correlation  as  I  was 
supposing.  Taking  the  three  sentences  in  their 
chronological  consecutiveness,  what  on  earth  could 
a  Friday  have  to  do  with  an  elopement  from  a  con- 
vent, and  what  on  earth  could  an  elopement  Scorn  a 
convent  have  to  do  with  any  particular  locality 
at  Fontainbleau  ?  And  how  extremely  unlikely  it 
must  be  that  a  gay,  frivolous,  and  not  over  reputar 
ble  place  like  the  Salle  d'Artois  could  stand  in  any 
sort  of  connection  with  the  staid  solemnity  of  a  con- 
vent t  I  had  indeed,  it  is  true,  certain  information 
beyond  these  whispers  which  might  have  a  posdble 
connection  with  their  subject-matter. 

There  had  certainly  been  an  escape  fit>m  a  con- 
vent Here  Kock's  newspaper  paragraph  possibly 
corroborated  and  identinea  the  second  whisper. 
But  I  could  not  see  in  what  possible  connection  the 
remaric  (b)  could  stand  to  (a;  and  Tc).  It  was  pos- 
sible that  (a)  and  (c)  might  stand  m  a  definite  re- 
lationship. The  chances  of  a  coincidence  between 
the  two  were  immeasurably  better  than  the  chances 
of  a  coincidence  between  the  three.  The  existence 
of  that  charming  gentleman  Monsieur  ^ipillon  was 
a  connecting  link  between  the  two.  Was  it  also 
possible  that  his  existence  could  be  adumbrated  in 
the  second  whisper  ?  i.  e.,  "  I  should  break  my  heart 
if  she  has  eloped  fh)m  the  convent  with  a  French- 
man." And  now  the  subject  which  had  been  grad- 
ually growing  on  my  mind  made  me  feel  quite  hot 
and  feverish.  It  seemed  to  me  that  some  woful 
drama  was  being  enacted  that  day  in  which,  quite 
involuntarily,  I  was  called  upon  to  play  a  principal 
part.  And  this  very  day,  or  which  the  golden  mo- 
ments were  slipping  away  so  fast,  was  Friday,  the 
day  on  which  something  was  to  happen,  the  scene 
of  which  was  laid  at  Fontainbleau.  I  flung  down 
impatiently  a  set  of  numbers,  which  had  just  come 
in  by  post,  of  the  "  Coketown  Daily  Express,"  al- 
though they  contained  some  choice  examples  of  my 
most  careful  observations  and  reasonings  in  politics. 

"  There  is  sometimes,"  I  said  to  my  wife,  "  a  des- 
tiny in  the  overhearing  of  whispers.  Do  you  re- 
member the  cranes  of  ftycus  ?  " 

But  my  wife  did  not  recollect  the  cranes  of 
Ibycus. 

"  Ibycus,"  I  said,  "  was  a  poet,  who,  travelling 
through  a  wild  country,  fell  in  company  with  two 
evilly  disposed  men,  who  set  upon  him  to  rob  and 
murder  him,  in  which  design  they  succeeded  only 
too  well.  The  dying  poet  looked  around  for  suc- 
cor, but  saw  nothing  but  some  cranes  hovering 
in  the  air.  *0  ye  cranes,'  he  said,  *  avenge 
Ibycus  1 '  A  month  or  two  later  his  two  murderers 
were  in  an  open-air  theatre,  and  some  cranes  were 
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visible  not  far  off.  *  Behold,*  whispered  one  man 
to  another,  *  the  cranes  of  -Ibycus '  I  Now  this  re- 
mark was  overheard.  Ibycus  was  bound  to  this 
city,  and  there  was  surprise  and  consternation  that 
he  had  not  arrived,  it  was  manifest  that  these 
two  men,  whose  physiognomy  was  probably  hard- 
ly in  their  fevor,  knew  something  about  Ibycus. 
They  were  seized,  examined  separately,  and  the 
truth  coming  out,  were  both  executed.  Now  these 
providential  cranes  brought  murderers  to  justice. 
but  it  is  manifest,  my  dear,  that  the  casual  over- 
hearing of  a  speech  was  the  moving  cause  of  the 
dir^coveiT,  though  the  cranes  have  always  absorbed 
the  credit." 

"  Well,"  said  my  wife,  "  your  overheard  whispers 
gave  a  time,  which  is  to-day,  and  a  locality,  which 
is  Fontainbleau.  There  may  be  something  worse 
than  murder  going  on.  Why  don't  you  go  down 
to  Fontainbleau  to-day  ?  " 

I  was  astonished  at  the  direct  simplicity  of  this 
sug^stion,  which  had  not  occurred  to  my  mind. 

"Because,"  I  answered,  "  I  don't  see  now  a  con- 
vent can  have  anything  to  do  with  Friday  or  with 
Fontainbleau." 

"  But  I  thought  you  gentlemen,  if  you  had  a  lot 
of  data,  did  not  mind  having  an  x  in  it,  but  sought 
to  solve  its  value  in  an  equation." 

This  was  really  clever  in  the  wife,  and  I  tihought 
there  was  something  clever  in  the  notion.  Still,  I 
was  by  no  means  prepared  to  fling  away  a  day  on 
spec  and  make,  perchance,  a  bootless  excursion.' 
".But  don't  wait  dinner,"  was  my  ultimatum,  "for, 
ailer  all,  I  might  go  down  to  Fontainbleau." 

I  presently  gained  the  knifeboard  of  the  CJourbe- 
voie  omnibus  and  took  three  sous'  worth  of  dan- 
ger down  to  the  Louvre,  Then  I  continued  to 
walk  down  the  Rue  Rivoli,  bethinking  myself  that 
it  was  all  in  the  direction  of  the  railway  station 
whence  I  must  start  for  Fontainbleau. 

But  how  astonished  I  was  when,  just  as  I  gained 
the  beautiful  tower  of  St.  Jacques,  I  came  upon  the 
very  two  women  who  had  so  greatly  interested  me 
in  the  garden  of  the  Toileries  the  day  before  yes- 
terday. 

Without  the  delay  of  a  second  I  advanced  to  them 
and  took  off  my  hat.  I  turned  to  the  elder  one, 
who  still  had  evident  marks  of  grief  and  agitation 
on  her  countenance,  and  said,  — 

"  Madam,  will  you  allow  me  to  speak  to  you  for 
a  few  minutes  on  a  very  important  matter  ?  " 

She  gave  a  little  shriek.  "  It  must  be  about 
Clara,  Mrs.  Bums.  O  sir,  tell  me  where  is  my 
daughter?" 

I  asked  them  if  they  would  step  across  the  road, 
and  enter  into  the  little  enclosure  around  the  Tower. 
We  sat  down  on  one  of  the  pleasant  benches  close 
by  Pascal's  statue.  The  air  was  scented  with  flowers, 
the  little  children  were  playing  about  with  their 
bonnes,  and  there  was  the  fountain's  musical  ripple. 

^ "  Is  your  daughter,"  I  asked,  "  a  tall,  handsome 

firl,  —  sings  weU,  —  has  fair  hair  and  complexion, 
ut  dark  eyes,  —  about  nineteen  ?  " 

"  It  must  be  she.  It  is  the  very  same.  O  sir  I 
where  is  she  ?  " 

But  I  was  phlegmatically  obliged  to  say  that  I 
had  not  the  least  idea  of  her  whereabouts. 

They  were  so  downcast  at  this  that  I  ventured  to 
explain  that  I  thought  it  t)ossible  we  nnght  be  put 
on  the  right  track  to  find  her.  Then  I  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  their  little  story  from  them. 

The  elder  lady  was  the  widow  of  a  London  mer- 
chant, who,  having  always  kept  up  a  costly  and 


luxurious  establishment,  had  left  his  family  only 
poorly  off,  owing  to  a  great  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  his  property.  There  were  several  daughters, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  at  least  one  or  two  of 
them  should  become  governesses,  which  was  hard 
upon  girls  who  were  accustomed  to  a  gay  and  rath- 
er fast  life.  Mrs.  Bums,  an  Anglo-xarir?ian  friend 
of  Mrs.  Broadhurst's,  had  suggested  to  her  that  her 
daughter  should  enter  a  Dominican  convent,  where 
a  sdiool  was  kept,  on  what  are  called  in  England 
"  mutual  terms."  The  young  lady  was  t>o  dve  les- 
sons in  English,  and  receive  some  lessons  in  French. 
Board  and  lodging  were  to  be  provided  for  her, 
but  no  stipend  was  to  be  given. 

After  a  time  Miss  Clara  Broadhurst  grew  exceed- 
ingly dissatisfied  with  her  position.  The  early  hours 
and  the  plain  fare  of  the  convent  did  not  suit  her. 
She  had  a  great  notion  that  she  deserved  a  stipend. 
She  had  also  a  great  notion  that  she  had  better  go 
upon  the  stage,  or  that  she  might  do  well  as  a  sing- 
er at  public  concerts.  Although  the  living  at  the 
convent  was  so  plain,  and  the  rules  so  stringent, 
Miss  Broadhurst  was  not  called  upon  in  any  de- 
gree to  be  treated  as  a  Roman  Catholic  inmate 
would  be  treated;  and  all  her  school  work  being 
finished  in  the  morning,  she  had  full  range  of  lib- 
erty between  the  early  dinner  and  the  early  tea. 
There  appeared  to  be  no  doubt  but  a  great  deal  of 
this  time  was  spent  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  It 
appeared  that  sne  had  made  several  undesirable  ac- 
quaintances in  Paris,  in  the  case  of  English  and 
French  ladies  against  whom  Mrs.  Bums  could  not 
actually  allege  anything,  but  of  whom  she  disap- 
proved as  companions  of  the  daughter  of  her  friend. 
Latterly  Miss  Broadhurst  had  been  dropping  hints 
to  her  mother  that  she  had  an  opening  in  U&  much 
more  to  her  taste  than  teacmng  in  a  French 
convent.  Then  her  letters  grew  rarer,  and  then 
they  ceased.  Later  still  she  disappeared  fix)m  the 
convent.  She  had  gone  out  one  sutemoon  as  usual, 
and  had  never  come  back.  It  had  evidently  been 
a  step  studiously  contemplated,  for  all  her  clothing 
and  effects,  for  some  days  past,  had  gradually  been 
in  course  of  removal. 

[I  may  here  state  what  subsequently  transpired^ 
—  that  she  had  obtained  an  engagement  to  sing  at 
the  Salle  d'Artois.  I  was  never  able  rightly  to 
make  out  whether  she  had  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Monsieur  Papillon  previous  to  or  during 
this  musical  engagement,  but  have  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  former  was  the  case.] 

Mrs.  Broadhurst  had  immediately  been  tele- 
graphed for  by  her  friend  Mrs.  Bums  to  come  to 
Pans ;  and  in  a  state  almost  of  distraction  she  had 
been  making  inquiries  everywhere  in  Paris  about 
her  daughter,  but  had  not  hitherto  met  with  any 
success  in  the  search. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  hurried  storj-  which 
they  told  me,  and  they  now  looked  impatiently 
towards  me  to  see  what  consolation  or  guidance  I 
could  offer  them.  My  own  mind  was  in  a  state  of 
utter  incortitude.  I  was  uncertain  even  on  the 
question  of  identification,  —  whether  the  girl  I  had 
seen  was  really  the  Clara  Broadhurst  who  was 
missing.  But  here  they  were  positive,  and  would 
allow  no  expression  of  doubt.  I  then  told  my  trem- 
bling and  astonished  listeners  that,  assuming  the 
identity,  I  knew  that  their  Clara  was  intimate,  and 
apparently  deeply  in  love  with  a  Frenchman ;  that 
I  had  heard  her  mention  this  present  Friday  to 
him  in  a  way  that  looked  like  an  assignation  with 
him ;  that  I  knew  that  on  this  very  day  her  engage- 
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ment  to  mng  in  public  terminated ;  and  I  also  knew 
that  on  this  \eTy  day  the  Frenchman  was  going 
down  to  Fontainbleau.  The  almost  irresistible  in- 
ference was  that  she  was  going  to  accompany  him 
to  that  place.  I  also  told  them  that  it  was  my 
intention  to  go  to  Fontainblean  that  very  day ;  but 
I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  say  that  I  was  going 
diere  simply  on  account  of  the  young  lady  un- 
known, for  then  they  might  be  building  still  higher 
expectations  that  might  prove  fallacious.  I  discov- 
ered that  if  we  moved  off  at  once  we  Fhould  be  in 
time  for  as  early  a  train  as  Monsieur  Papillon  was 
at  all  likely  to  take.  We  caught  our  tnun,  and  in 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  I  and  my  two  sud- 
den and  unexpected  companions  arrived  at  Fon- 
tainblean. 

The  reader  will  probably  recollect  that  long, 
straight  road  with  its  rows  of  straight  trees,  be- 
tween the  station  and  the  town  of  Fontainblean. 
We  looked  eagerly  to  see  who  might  be  our  com- 
panions in  the  train :  but  no  one  whom  I  could 
recognize  alighted  at  the  station.  When  we  got 
into  the  town,  and  had  alighted  at  an  ngly-looking 
hotel,  I  persuaded  them  to  have  some  refreshment, 
and  I  endeavored  to  calm  Mrs.  Broadhurst's  intense 
nervous  excitement  Then  I  lighted  a  cigar,  and 
strolled  about,  settling  our  plan  of  operations. 
My  first  object  was  to  discover  where  the  Maison 
Dupont  might  happen  to  be.  I  easily  ascertained 
that  it  was  a  very  respectable  boarding-house  kept 
by  M.  Dupont,  a  respectable  and  responsible  man, 
situated  about  twenty  minutes'  ride  m>m  the  town, 
on  the  verge  of  the  forest.  Finding  that  some 
hours  must  elim^  before  the  arrival  of  the  next 
train,  I  persuaded  them  to  visit  the  palace  and 
grounds ;  showed  them  the  spot  where  the  first 
Sfapoleon  kissed  the  eagles,  and  took  his  farewell ; 
showed  them  the  pond  where  the  third  Napoleon 
timnblod  topsy-tun  y  among  the  great  carp ;  pointed 
out  the  Empress's  gondoU,  which  I  believed  was 
the  very  same  that  Lord  Byron  had  used  at  Ven- 
ice, and,  in  fact,  exhausted  all  mv  little  store  of 
Napoleonic  reminiscences.  The  ladies,  however, 
were  hardly  in  a  state  of  mind  that  permitted  them 
to  do  justice  to  mv  agreeable  and  improving  vein 
of  anecdote.  I  thought  it  best,  therefore,  to  dis- 
miss all  notions  of  sight-seeins,  and  confine  our- 
selves strictly  to  the  immediate  business  of  the  day. 
Mrs.  Broadhurst  and  I  were  immediately  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Maison  Dupont,  and  Mrs.  Burns  was 
to  return  to  the  station  and  watch  for  the  runaways. 
It  was  curious  how  the  impression  that  they  would 
arrive  had  now  become  rooted  in  our  minds. 

We  drove  leisiurelv  to  the  locality  that  had  been 
indicated  to  me,  obtaining  glimpses  of  flowery 
spaces  and  deep  forest  glades.  When  we  arrived 
at  the  Maison  Dupont,  we  were  ushered  into  the 

gleasant  presence  of  Madame  Dupont,  and,  as  I 
ad  agreed  with  my  companion,  I  took  charge  of 
tliis  stimciently  difficult  and  embarrassing  business. 

I  asked  Madame  Dupont  if  she  had  any  room  for 
any  more  inmates. 

Madame  Dupont  was  very  full,  and  was  expect- 
ing firesh  arrivals.  Still,  there  was  one  chamber 
unoccupied. 

Mrs.  Broadhurst  at  once  said  that  she  would  be 
^lad  to  engaee  the  room  for  herselE 

Might  I  au  who  were  the  new  arrivals  ?  We 
'were  daily  expecting  some  friends  of  ours  who  were 
going  to  aketcn  in  the  forest. 

Sm  thought  it  was  for  a  gentleman  and  his  sister. 
The  name  was  Bertrand.    Uer  two  best  bedrooms 


were  taken  for  them,  by  telegraph.  They  had  also 
wanted  a  private  sitting-room,  but  she  had  only  the 
use  of  the  public  rooms  to  ofier  them,  but  for  the 
day  at  least  they  would  have  these  rooms  pretty 
well  to  tliemselves. 

I  will  now  put  down  in  chronological  order  the 
few  remarkable  events  of  that  aflemoon. 

Good  Mrs.  Bums  waited  for  many  anxious  hours 
at  that  uninteresting  station.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  if  they  came  and  proceeded  anywhere  else  than 
to  the  Maison  Dupont  she  should  follow  them,  and 
at  once  communicate  with  us  by  a  messenger. 
But  if  they  went  to  the  Maison  Dupont  her  mission 
was  at  an  end,  and  she  was  to  return  to  the  hotel, 
where  we  would  communicate  with  her. 

The  eight  o'clock  train  from  Paris  duly  arrived, 
and  then,  sure  as  fate,  Mi*s.  Bums  recognized  her 
young  acquaintance,  Clara  Broadhurst,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  a  young  dandified  Frenchman. 

"  Why,  Clara,"  said  the  good  lady,  "  what  brings 
you  here,  and  how  dVe  do  ?  They  told  me  that 
you  had  returned  to  England.  Did  n't  you  like  the 
convent  ?  " 

"Madame,"  said  Clara,  very  haughtily,  and 
speaking  in  French,  "  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  no 
tmie  to  speak  to  you  now.  I  may  tell  you  that  I 
am  engaged  to  marry  this  gentleman,  Monsieur 
Bertrand,  of  Marseilles,  and  have  come  here  on  a 
visit  to  some  of  his  firiends." 

The  gentleman  had  calmly  ignored  the  stout 
English  lady,  and  was  hailing  a  voiture.  Clara 
made  a  courtesy  and  swept  past  her.  Mrs.  Bums 
was  petrified  with  astonishment.  But  she  heard 
the  word  Dupont  in  the  direction. 

When  Monsieur  and  his  interesting  companion 
arrived  at  the  Maison  Dupont,  they  were  met  by 
the  smiling  landlady,  who  told  them  that  she  was 
so  Sony  that  she  had  no  private  room  for  them. 
There  was  only  a  gentleman  in  a  salon,  and  she  un- 
derstood that  he  was  g;oing  almost  directly,  as  soon 
as  he  had  done  some  uttle  business  for  a  mend. 

There  was  a  gentleman  sitting  at  the  window, 
with  his  hat  in  one  hand  and  that  day's  "  Cralignani " 
in  the  other.  This  individual  was  the  esteemed 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  "Coketown  Daily 
Express." 

As  he  entered  I  rose  from  my  seat  and  faced  him. 
"  Ah,  Monsieur  Papillon,"  I  exclaimed,  "  I  am  so 
happy ;  what  an  extracurdinary  encoimter  I  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  in  very,  agreeable  com- 
pany last  night  on  the  Boulevards." 

lie  shook  hands  with  me  hurriedly  and  gave  a 
forced  laugh.  «  Vous  avez  tort,  Monsieur.  I  am 
M.  Bertrand,  of  l^larseilles,  much  at  your  service. 
What  do  you  say,  —  Papillon  ?  it  is  one  good  joke, 
they  call  me  that  because  I  am  lightrhearted." 

**Just  as  you  like,"  I  answered;  "it  is  of  no 
importance,  but  I  don't  think  our  mutual  firiend,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  B.,  of  the  English  Embassy,  would  take 
such  a  liberty  with  eiwer  of  us  as'  to  make  an 
introduction  under  false  colors." 

I  noticed  that  he  bit  his  lips  and  appeared  greatly 
disgusted.  His  companion  tumea  first  towards 
him  and  then  towards  me  her  lai^  inquiring  eyes. 

"  Ah,  B.,  he  is  what  you  do  call  one  funny  dog." 

"And  so  are  you,  Monsieur  Papillon,"  I  an- 
swered. "  But  how  is  madame,  your  wife,  —  and 
the  charming  little  infant  in  Calvaidos  ?  " 

He  chan^d  color  very  much,  and  muttered  a 
miUe  tonnerrea.  Then  he  seized  his  companion's 
resisting  hand,  and  said,  smilingly,  "  Voilh  madame.** 

"  No,  no,  no,"  I  said,  hiughingly.    "  That  is  not 
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M.  Lartet,  the  distinguished  palseontolo^st,  to 
make  a  report  on  the  subject  He  reports  that  the 
bones  of  nve  skeletons  h^vo  been  discovered,  and 
that  they  belong  to  some  gigantic  race  whose  limbs, 
both  in  size  and  form,  must  have  resembled  those 
of  the  gorilla.  But  the  simian  origin  of  man  must 
not  be  interred  from  these  analogies,  as  the  skulls, 
of  which  only  three  are  perfect,  afford  testimony 
fatal  to  this  theory,  having  evidently  contained 
very  voluminous  brains.  The  skulls  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  a  committee  of  savans,  who  are  pre- 
paring an  exhaustive  craniological  report. 

In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 
Azores,  there  exists  a  space  seven  times  larger  than 
all  Germany,  according  to  Humboldt,  completely 
covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  marine  vegetation. 
Monsieur  Jules  Laviniere  has  proposed  to  the 
Soci^t^  d* Agriculture  to  make  these  floating  mea- 
dows, as  they  are  called  by  Aviedo,  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  agriculture.  His  suggestion  is  that 
the  ships  occupied  during  the  summer  in  cod  fishing 
should  in  other  seasons  be  employed  in  conveying 
this  abundant  manure  to  the  Azores,  where  an  en- 
trep6t  could  be  established,  the  weeds  pressed  and 
dried,  and  the  mineral  salts  they  contain  extracted. 
Analysis  has  shown  that  these  weeds  possess  the 
same  fertilizing  properties  as  those  employed  as 
maniu^  on  the  French  coasts,  and  the  Revue  Sci- 
entifique  declares  the  idea  to  be  "trfcs  originale, 
et  peut-^tre  trfes  f^conde.  Monsieur  Lavinifere 
calculates  that  these  floating  meadows  produce 
annually  sufficient  vegetable  matter  to  manure 
900,000,000  hectares,  a  hectare  being  about  an  acre 
and  a  half. 

«  The  Harvard  boating  men,"  says  Uie  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  "  are  doing  their  best  to  prepare  for  the 
contests  to  which  they  have  invited  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  They  are  not  accustomed  to  row  >vith 
a  coxswain,  but  they  are  practising  almost  daily  wiUi 
what  they  call  their  *  dealdweirfit,*  and  the  crew  are 
all  picked  men.  The  captain,  Mr.  Loring,  is  said  to 
be  the  best  man  of  his  time  at  an  oar.  There  are 
to  be  several  spare  hands  brought  over  in  case  any 
of  the  chosen  crew  fell  ill.  Two  of  these  reserves  are 
close  upon  six  feet  in  height,  and  muscular  in  pro- 
portion. The  race  will  excite  great  interest  in  the 
United  States,  and  at  Harvard  much  anxiety  is  felt 
that  Oxford  should  send  its  best  representatives,  so 
that  it  may-  not  be  said  hereafter,  *  If  we  had  put 
so  and  so  m  the  boat,  we  could  have  beaten  you.' 
The  London  Rowing  Club  are  prepared  to  treat 
their  transatlantic  friends  with  great  nospitality,  and 
they  may  safely  calculate  upon  receiving  equally 
kind  treatment  wherever  they  go.  It  is  only  to  be 
hoped  that  the  experiences  of  the  last  match  be- 
tween Oxford  and  Cambridge  will  not  be  forgotten, 
and  that  by  some  means  or  other  the  steamboats 
will  be  kept  under  proper  control." 

A  LETTER  from  Samarcand  in  the  Invalide  Rtisse 
gjives  an  interesting  account  of  the  life  of  the  Rus- 
sians in  that  town.  All  the  Russian  inhabitants, 
says  the  correspondent,  reside  in  the  citadel  except 
the  governor,  whose  house,  however,  is  so  near  that 
he  can  at  any  moment  take  refuge  in  one  of  the 
forts.  These  are  so  stronz  that  no  jBokharian  army 
could  take  them.  The  Emir's  palace  has  now  en- 
tirely lost  its  Oriental  character,  having  been  con- 
verted into  a  hospital  and  storehouse  for  provisions. 
The  mosques  are  to  be  used  as  Russian  churches, 
and  one  of  them  is  abeady  provided  with  popes, 


vestments,  and  other  requisites  for  that  pui*pose. 
A  club  has  been  opened  by  the  oflicers  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  all  softs  of  luxuries,  such  as  articles  for 
the  toilet,  toys,  ribbons,  chignons,  &c.  are  to  be  had 
in  plenty  at  the  shops.  They  are  very  sparely 
provided,  however,  with  more  common  and  neces- 
sary articles,  which  are  both  bad  and  very  dear. 
"  Our  pleasures,"  concludes  the  corresjx>ndent, 
"  are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  our  situation. 
Two  months  ago  we  were  visited  by  a  conjurer, 
since  when  the  only  sight  we  have  had  was  a 
Savoyard  with  a  barrel-organ  and  a  monkey." 

An  amusing  storv  is  told  in  the  Life  of  the  Earl 
of  Dundonald  by  his  son,  the  present  Earl  of  one  of 
his  squabbles  with  the  Brazilian  Government,  which 
owed  him  so  much  and  treated  him  with  such  in- 
gratitude. When  Brazilian  naval  commander-in- 
chief  he  was,  says  the  son, "  in  spite  of  the  Emperor's 
friendship,  or  rather  in  consequence  of  it,  insulted 
in  all  sorts  of  ways  by  the  Ministry."  He  received 
late  one  evening'  trustworthy  information  that  the 
Ministry  had  arranged  a  plan  for  sending  troops  to 
search  his  flagship  while  he  was  on  shore  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  on  the  pretext  that  he  had  concealed  on 
board  a  large  amount  of  national  treasure.  Lord 
Dundonald,  or  (as  he  then  was^  Lord  Cochrane, 
immediately  took  horse,  and  rode  off*  to  the  Emper- 
or's country  palace,  and  demanded  to  see  his  Majesty. 
The  gentlemen  in  waiting  refused  him  entrance, 
and  said  that  the  Emperor  had  long  since  retired 
to  bed.  "  No  matter,"  replied  Lord  Cochrane,  "  in 
bed  or  out  of  bed,  I  demand  to  see  him,  in  virtue  of 
my  privilege  of  access  to  him  at  all  times,  and,  if 
you  refuse  permission,  vou  will  take  the  consequen- 
ces." His  Imperial  Majesty  was  not  asleep,  if  in 
bed,  and  hearing  the  altercation  and  Lord  Coch- 
rane's  voice,  he  came  out  to  ask  what  had  brought 
his  naval  commander-in-chief  there  at  that  hour. 
Lord  Cochrane  informed  his  Majesty  of  the  contem- 
plated plan  of  searching  his  ship ;  there  was  to  be 
a  military  review  by  the  Emperor  the  next  day, 
and  while  the  review  was  proceeding  troops  were 
to  be  sent  on  board  his  ship  to  offer  him  this  indig- 
nity. If  they  came  on  board,  he  told  the  Emperor, 
he  would  treat  them  as  pirates.  The  story  concludes 
thus :  —  ' 

" '  Well,"  replied  his  Miijcsty,  '  you  seem  to  know 
everything ;  but  the  plot  is  uot  mine,  for  I  am  convinced 
that  no  money  would  be  found  more  than  we  already 
know  of  from  yourself*  I  then  entreated  his  Majesty 
to  take  such  steps  for  my  justification  as  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  public.  •There  is  no  necessity  for  any,' 
Kc  replied.  *Bnt  how  to  dispense  with  the  review' is 
the  puzzle.  I  will  be  ill  in  the  morning ;  so  go  home 
and  think  no  more  of  the  matter.  I  give  you  my  word 
your  flag  shall  not  be  outraged.'  The  Emperor  kept 
his  word,  and  in  the  night  was  taken  suddenly  ill.  As 
his  Majesty  was  really  beloved  by  his  Brazilian  subjects, 
all  the  native  respectability  of  Itio  was  early  next  day 
on  its  way  to  the  pnlaicc  to  inmiire  after  the  royal  health, 
and  ordering  my  carriage,  I  also  proceeded  to  the 
palace,  lest  my  absence  might  seem  smgular.  On  my 
entering  the  room,  where  the  Emperor  was  in  the  act  of 
explaining  the  nature  of  his  disease  to  the  anxious  in- 
quirers, his  Majesty  burst  into  a  fit  of  nucon  troll  able 
laughter,  in  which  I  as  heartily  joined,  the  bystanders 
evidently,  from  the  gravity  of  their  countenances,  con- 
sidering; that  we  had  both  taken  leave  of  our  senses. 
The  Ministers  looked  astounded,  but  said  nothing. 
His  Majesty  kept  his  secret,  and  I  was  silent." 

This  was  in  the  reign  of  Don  Pedro  L,  the  Bother 
of  the  now  reigning  Emperor. 
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THE  THREE  OVERHEARD  WHISPERS. 

I.    THE  FIR8T  WniSPEH. 

NiOHT  after  night  the  music  clashed  in  our  rear. 
It  was  very  pleasant  and  interesting,  as  wc  lounged 
about  in  our  little  garden,  or  took  coffee  in  the 
small  building  that  served  us  for  a  summer-house. 
We  ^ere  living  in  Paris,  and,  for  the  sake  of  econ- 
omy, quite  cloFe  to  the  barriers,  for  the  rents  get 
wonderfully  cheaper  as  you  clear  away  from  the 
Champs  Eiys^s  and  the  Faubourg.  Now  close  to 
our  rcFidence  there  was  someplace  of  public  enter- 
tainment, the  Salle  d'Artois,  I  think  they  called  it. 
We  did  not  much  liko  the  proximity,  but  there  was 
never  any  noise  or  disturbance,  and  the  crash  of 
the  music  through  the  summer  au*  was  at  times 
pleasant  enou^rh.  It  is  astonishing  what  children 
m  respect  to  amusement  our  heroic  neighbors  are. 
In  the  prettiest  locality  they  set  up  some  parody  of 
a  theatre  or  some  imitative  Mabille.  I  am  bound 
to  say,  however,  that  our  Salle  d'Artois  was  a  con- 
siderable ornament  to  our  avenue,  which  converged, 
like  many  other  identical  avenues  clo^e  by,  to  the 
main  boulevard  and  the  perpetual  rond point.  There 
was  a  revolving  gate  to  the  salle,  or  jardin,  before 
which  the  inevitable  gendarme  lounged,  and  on 
each  side  there  was  a  bowery  expanse  of  foliage, 
and  in  the  folia^re  were  niched  statues,  claspedly 
holding  lamps  that  shed  a  mild,  seductive  lustre. 
The  eeneral  notion  conveyed  by  the  whole  was 
that  this  illumiiuited  pathway  led  you  on  to  some 
ideal  hall  of  dazzling  delight ;  but  we  knew  by  the 
view  from  our  back  windows  that  the  place  was  a 
more  bam,  and  that  it  beloni^ed  to  that  numerous 
class  of  entertainments  of  which  the  best  part  is  to 
be  seen  on  tJie  outside  and  for  nothin?.  A  very 
moderate  price,  —  half  a  franc,  I  think, — would 
give  admission,  and  of  this  half  franc  half  was  to  be 
returned  to  the  ticket-holder  in  the  way  of  consum- 
mation. It  was,  in  fact,  a  mushroom  sort  of  concert 
or  casino  place,  of  which  so  many  spring  up  in  the 
outskirts  of  Paris,  and  which  provided  a  kind  of 
rough  entertainment  for  local  patrons  who  wanted 
to  do  things  cheap,  and  to  be  saved  a  journey  into 
Paris. 

The  salle  might  bp  necessary  for  those  people  in 
Lt^  Ternes  who  insisted  upon  some  kind  of  amuse- 
ment every  night,  and  who,  rather  than  not  have 
it,  would  shoot  for  nuts  or  ride  on  horses  in  a  whirli- 
gig.    We  Britishers  do  not  remiire  much  amuse-  . 
ment,  and  when  we  take  it  wo  like  it  of  the  very 
best.    I  don't  know  how  often  I  had  passed  the  af-  ' 
luring  portal  of  the  salle  with  iX»  colored  lights.    1 1 
don*t  know  how  often  I  had  n't  had  the  b^efit  of  i 


its  rapid  dance  music.  But  I  can  truly  say  that  the 
remotest  intention  of  visiting  this  choice  place  of 
amusement  never  crossed  my  mind.  Neither  can  I 
explain  to  myself  up  to  this  day  how  I  ever  came 
to  do  so. 

I  remember  that  it  had  been  very  hot  all  that 
day ;  that  I  had  stopped  at  home  tirmg  all  sorts  of 
combinations  with  ice  and  eau  de  Selt2,  which  had 
the  invariable  effect  of  making  things  in  general 
much  hotter ;  that  in  the  evening  I  had  gone  to  two 
or  three  places  where  that  day  was  the  reception- 
day;  that  I  had  come  back  and,  as  my  custom 
was,  had  smoked  and  taken  cofiee,  lookea  through 
the  Moniteur  du  Soir  and  Le  Petit  Journal,  favor- 
ite publications  in  our  economical  quarter  of  the 
city.  After  that,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  I  took 
my  little  constitutional  turn  round  the  garden, 
smelling  the  wall-flowers  that  were  our  chief  horti- 
cultural ornament.  Then  I  paused.  It  was  onze 
heures.  Being  a  man  of  regular  habits,  as  an  ordi- 
nary matter  I  should  have  gone  in-door,  have  tam- 
pered with  my  constitution  with  some  more  iced  ef- 
fervescing drink,  and  composed  myself  towards 
slumber  with  a  book.  But  the  music  was  crashing 
so  emphatically  that,  to  the  dismay  of  the  concibrge, 
who,  relying  on  my  regular  habits,  had  gone  to  bed, 
I  sallied  forth  into  the  boulevard.  "  I  declare,"  I 
said  to  myself,  "  I  will  look  up  our  little  salle  to- 
night. There  's  nobody  who  will  know  me.  And 
I  've  heard  the  music  so  often  that  they  ought  to  see 
the  color  of  my  money." 

Near  the  entrance  there  was  a  narrow  lane,  — 
about  a  stone's  throw  off.  I  think  T  see  it  now,  nar- 
row, and  so  dark  from  the  hu^ie  buildings  that  lined 
it.  And  in  the  lane  that  ni^ht —  I  remember  it  so 
well  —  was  a  private  cabriolet,  with  a  dark-colored 
panel,  and  two  servants  in  livery,  waiting  in  a  lei- 
surely way,  as  servants  wait  who  have  waited  long 
and  have  long  to  wait.  Tlien  I  paid  my  coin,  and 
the  enchanted  portal  received  me.  1  advanced 
up  the  fair\^  patn,  which  came  to  an  abrupt  termi- 
nation at  the  first  cxxne. 

I  emerged  on  a  mere  shed,  uncovered  and  open- 
ing on  a  bit  of  ground,  the  general  effect  being  en- 
tirely sordid,  the  sordid  effect  harmonizing  with  all 
the  accompaniments.  There  was  some  dancing 
going  on,  of  an  irregular  and  free-and-easy  kind,  a 
few  only  indulging  m  terpsichorean  vagaries,  while 
many  more,  seated  at  little  or  long  tables,  looked 
critically  on.  Not  a  few  men  were  in  blouses,  and 
some  women  in  caps,  a  genuine  ouvriere  class,  which 
had  been  working  hard  all  day,  steadily  looking 
forward  to  their  evening's  relaxation.  ^  Then  there 
were  some  ver}'  dressy  young  men,  with  compan- 
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Madame  Papillon.  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken, 
that  is  Mu!S  Clara  Broadhurst.** 

She  started  up,  almost  as  if  shot.  "  O  sir !  and 
do  you  know  me  ?  And  is  not  this  gentleman  M. 
Bertrand,  of  Marseilles  ?  " 

**  My  child,"  I  answered,  "  his  name  is  Papillon. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club  at  Paris.  His 
place  is  in  the  north  of  France,  where  he  has  left 
his  wife." 

She  cast  on  him  a  look  of  the  most  indignant 
reproach.  Then  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  and 
began  to  moan.  "  O,  what  shall  I  do  ?  What 
shall  T  do  ?  My  mother,  my  pjwr  mother !  O  I 
wish  I  had  never  come  to  raris !  O  my  mother, 
where  are  you  ?  " 

"I  am  here,  my  child,"  said  Mrs.  Broadhurst, 
and  she  calmly  glided  from  the  petite  salon  adjoin- 
ing,  and  folded  her  weeping  daughter  in  her  arms. 

When  I  went  up  to  Paris  a  few  hours  later  by 
the  night  mail,  among  the  gentlemen  in  the  smoking 
compartment  I  recoOTized,  with  much  satisfaction, 
my  young  friend,  M.  Papillon.  He  was  very  affa- 
ble and  offered  me  a  light. 

Miss  Clara  Broadhurst  afterwards  sang  in  a 
London  concert-room.  After  a  very  short  term  of 
professional  life,  however,  she  married  a  very  wor- 
thy man.  I  wonder,  however,  whether  he  —  or 
indeed  either  of  them  —  altogether  knew  about  the 
curious  incident  of  The  Three  Overheard  Whispers. 


APPARENT  DEATH. 

Very  latelv  the  present  writer  was  requested  to 
attend,  on  a  Monday  morning,  the  ftineral  of  a  lady 
fdxty-seven  years  oi  age,  the  wife  of  the  mayor  of  a 
small  French  town,  wm  had  died  in  the  night  be- 
tween the  Thursday  and  the  Friday  previous.  On 
the  company  assembling,  the  cur^  informed  us  that 
the  body  would  remain  where  it  was  for  a  while, 
but  that  the  usual  ceremonies  (except  those  at  the 
cemetery)  would  be  proceeded  with  all  the  same. 
We  therefore  followed  him  to  the  church,  and  had 
a  funeral  service  without  a  burial.  It  transpired 
that  the  body  was  still  quite  warm,  and  presented 
no  signs  of  decomposition. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  this  circum- 
stance might  not  have  prevented  the  interment; 
but  the  poor  lady  herself  had  requested  not  to  be 
buried  until  decomposition  should  have  begun  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  mistake ;  and  the  family  re- 
memberea,  and  regretted,  that  her  brother  had  been 
put  into  ihe  groimd,  thi'ee  days  after  his  death, 
while  still  warm,  and  with  his  countenance  un- 
changed. They  had  occasionally  felt  uneasy  about 
the  matter,  fearing  that  they  miffht  have  been  too 
precipitate  in  their  proceemngs.  So  in  this  case 
they  resolved  to  take  no  irrevocable  step  without 
the  full  assurance  of  being  justified  in  doing  so. 
The  corpse  was  kept  uninterred  long  afler  eveiy 
doubt  was  set  at  rest  Certainly  we  manage  some 
things  better  in  England  than  in  France ;  amongst 
them  being  the  interval  allowed  to  elapse  between 
death  and  interment.  Still,  there  are  circumstan- 
ces and  cases  which,  even  here,  afford  matter  for 
serious  reflection. 

It  will  easily  be  supposed  that  the  dangerous 
briefness  of.  this  intervaJ  has  been  urged  upon  the 
attention  of  the  French  Legislature,  and  been 
ably  discussed  by  the  French  medical  press.  In 
1866,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Senate  Grom  a 


person  named  De  Comol,  pointing  out  the  danger 
of  hasty  interments,  and  suggesting  the  measures 
he  thought  requisite  to  avoid  terrible  consequences. 
Amongst  other  things,  he  prayed  that  the  space 
of  twenty-four  hours  between  the  decease  ana  the 
interment  now  prescribed  by  the  law  should  be 
extended  to  eight-and-forty  hours. 

A  long  debate  followed,  in  which  Cardinal  Don- 
net,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  took  a  leading  part 
He  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  petition 
should  not  be  set  aside  by  the  "  order  of  the  day," 
but  that  it  should  be  transmitted  to  the  minister  of 
the  interior  for  further  consideration  and  inauiry. 
Some  of  the  venerable  prelate's  remarks  produced 
so  great  an  effect  on  his  auditors  as  to  merit  par- 
ticmar  mention.  He  said  he  had  the  very  best 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  victims  of  hasty 
interments  were  more  numerous  than  people  sup- 
posed. He  considered  the  regulations  on  this  heid 
prescribed  by  the  law  as  very  judicious,  but  unfor- 
tunately Aey  were  not  always  executed  as  they 
should  be,  nor  was  sufficient  importance  attached 
to  them.  In  the  village  where  he  was  stationed  as 
assistant  curate  in  the  first  period  of  his  sacerdotal 
life,  he  saved  two  persons  ttom  being  buried  alive. 
The  first  was  an  aged  man,  who  lived  twelve  hours 
after  the  hour  fixed  for  his  interment  by  the  mu- 
nicipal officer.  The  second  was  a  man  who  was 
quite  restor^  to  life.  In  both  these  instances  a 
trance  more  prolonged  than  usual  was  taken  for 
actual  death. 

The  next  case  in  his  experience  occurred  at  Bor- 
deaux. A  young  lady,  who  bore  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  names  in  the  department,  had  passed 
through  what  was  believed  to  be  her  last  agony, 
and  as,  apparently,  all  was  over,  the  father  and 
mother  were  torn  away  frt>m  the  heart-rending 
spectacle.  At  that  moment,  as  God  willed  it,  the 
cardinal  happened  to  pass  the  door  of  the  house, 
when  it  occurred  to  him  to  call  and  inquire  how 
the  young  lady  was  going  on.  When  he  entered 
the  room  the  nurse,  finding  the  body  breathle^ 
was  in  the  act  of  covering  the  face,  and  indeed 
there  was  every  appearance  that  life  had  departed. 
Somehow  or  other,  it  did  not  seem  so  certain  to 
him  as  to  the  bystanders.  He  resolved  to  tiy. 
He  raised  his  voice,  called  loudly  upon  the  young 
lady  not  to  give  up  all  hope,  said  that  he  was  come 
to  cure  her,  and  that  he  was  about  to  pray  by  her 
side.  "  You  do  not  see  me,"  he  said,  **  but  you 
hear  what  I  am  saying."  Those  singular  presen- 
timents were  not  unfounded.  The  words  of  hope 
reached  her  ear  and  effected  a  marvellous  change, 
or  rather  called  back  the  life  that  was  departing. 
The  young  mrl  survived,  and  in  1866  was  a  wire, 
the  mother  of  children,  and  the  chief  happiness  of 
two  most  respectable  fkmilics. 

The  last  instance  related  by  the  archbishop  is  so 
interesting,  and  made  such  a  sensation,  tnat  it 
deserves  to  be  given  in  his  own  words. 

"In  Uie  summer  of  1826,  on  a  close  and  sultry 
day,  in  a  church  that  was  excessively  crowded,  a 
young  priest  who  was  in  the  act  of  preaching  was 
suddenly  seized  with  giddiness  in  the  pulpit.  The 
words  be  was  uttering  became  indistinct ;  he  soon 
lost  the  power  of  speech,  and  sank  down  upon  the 
floor.  He  was  taken  out  of  the  church,  and  carried 
home.  Everybody  thought  that  all  was  over. 
Some  hours  afterwards,  the  ftmeral  bell  was  tolled, 
and  the  usual  preparations  were  made  for  the  in- 
terment. His  eyesight  was  gone ;  but  if,  like  the 
young  lady  I  have  mentioned,  he  could  see  nothing. 
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lie  could  nevertheless  hear;  and  I  need  not  say 
that  what  reached  his  ears  was  not  calculated  to  re- 
assure hiin.  The  doctor  came,  examined  him,  and 
pronounced  him  dead;  and  after  the  usual  inqui- 
ries as  to  his  a^y  the  place  of  his  birth,  &c^  ^ve 
permission  for  his  intendent  next  morning.  The 
renerable  biriiop,  in  whose  cathedral  the  young 
priest  was  preaching  when  he  was  seized  with  the 
nt,  came  to  his  bedside  to  recite  the  De  Frofundis. 
The  body  was  measured  for  the  coffin.  Night 
came  on,  and  you  will  easily  feel  how  inexpressible 
was  the  anguish  of  the  living  being  in  such  a  sit- 
uation. At  last,  amid  the  voices  murmuring 
around  him,  he  distinguished  that  of  one  whom  he 
had  known  from  infancy.  That  voice  produced  a 
marvellous  effect,  and  excited  him  to  make  a  super- 
human effort  Of  what  followed  I  need  say  no 
more  than  ^at  the  secmindy  dead  man  stood  next 
day  in  the  pulpit,  from  which  he  had  been  taken 
for  dead.  That  young  priest,  gentlemen,  is  the 
same  man  who  is  now  speaking  before  you,  and 
who,  more  than  forty  years  after  that  event,  im- 
plores those  in  authority  not  merely  to  watch 
vigilantly  over  the  careful  execution  of  the  legal 
prescriptions  with  regard  to  interments,  but  to  en- 
act fbesh  ones,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  irreparable  misfortunes." 

A  remarkable  pamphlet,  Lettre  sur  La  Mort 
Apparente,  Les  Cons^ucnces  Relies  des  Inhu- 
mations Prtfcipit^s,  et  Le  Tempp  Pendant  lequel 
pent  pertiifter  L.' Aptitude  h  Stre  Rappel^  h  la  Vie, 
by  the  late  regretted  Dr.  Charles  I^nde,  records 
accidents  which  are  more  likely  than  the  preceding 
to  occur  in  En^bnd.  Even  were  the  bathing  sef^- 
son  not  at  hand,  deaths  by  drowning  are  always  to 
bcr  apprehended.    We  therefore  cite  the  following : 

On  the  13th  of  July,  182D,  about  two  o'clock  m 
the  afternoon,  near  the  Pont  des  Arts,  Paris,  a 
body,  which  appeared  lifeless,  was  taken  out  of 
the  river.  It  was  that  of  a  voung  man,  twenty 
years  of  age,  dark  complexioned,  and  strongly  built. 
TTie  corpse  was  discolored  and  cold ;  the  face  and 
lip3  were  swollen  and  tinged  with  blue ;  a  thick 
and  yellowish  froth  exuded  from  the  mouth ;  the 
eyes  were  open,  fixed,  and  motionless ;  the  limbs 
limp  and  drooping.  No  pulsation  of  the  heart  nor 
trace  of  reapiration  was  perceptUAe,  The  body  had 
remained  under  water  for  a  considerable  time ;  the 
search  afler  it,  ma<le  in  Dr.  Bourgeois's  presence, 
lasted  fully  twenty  minutes.  That  gentleman  did 
not  hesitate  to  incur  the  derision  of  the  lookers-on, 
by  proceeding  to  attempt  the  resurrection  of  what 
in  tiieir  eyes  was  a  mere  lump  of  clay.  Neverthe- 
less, several  hours  afterwards,  the  suppo^d  corpse 
wa8  restored  to  life,  thanks  to  the  obstinate  perse- 
verance of  the  doctor,  who,  although  strong  and  en- 
jiwing  robust  health,  was  several  times  on  the  point 
oi  \o^\\x%  courage,  and  abandoning  the  patient  in 
cle{«pair. 

liut  what  wouM  have  happened  if  Dr.  Bourgeois, 
instead  of  per5isteiitly  remaining  stooping  over  the 
inanimate  body,  with  watchflil  eye  ana  attentive  ear, 
to  catch  the  first  rustling  of  the  heart,  had  left  the 
drowned  man,  after  half-an-hour's  fruitless  endeav- 
or, as  often  happens?  The  unfortunate  youn^ 
man  would  have  been  laid  in  the  grave,  alfho^rjh 
rHjHtf*ie  of  reMoration  to  life !  To  this  case,  Dr 
Bourgeois,  in  the  Archives  de  M^decine,  adds 
otliers,  in  which  individuals  who  had  remained  un- 
der water  as  long  as  six  hours  were  recalled  to 
life  by  efforts  wfich  a  weaker  conviction  than  his 
own  would  have  refrained  from  makin«c.    These 


fiicts  lead  Dr.  Londe  to  the  conclusion  that,  every 
day  J  drowned  individuals  are  huriedy  who,  with  great- 
er perseverance  might  be  restored  to  life. 

Nor  is  suffocation  by  foul  air  and  mephitical  gas 
a  rare  form  of  death  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is 
possible  that  suspended  animation  may  now  and 
Uien  have  been  mistaken  for  the  absolute  extinc- 
tion of  life.  Dr.  Londe  gives  an  instructive  case  to 
the  purpose.  At  the  extremity  of  a  large  grocer's 
shop,  a  close,  narrow  corner,  or  rather  hole,  was 
the  sleeping-place  of  the  shopman  who  managed 
the  ni^ht  safe  till  the  shop  was  closed,  and  who 
opened  the  shutters  at  four  in  the  morning.  On 
the  16th  of  January,  1826,  there  were  loud  knocks 
at  the  grocer's  door.  As  nobody  stiri^  to  open  it, 
the  grocer  rose  himself,  grumbling  at  the  shopman's 
laziness,  and  proceeding  to  his  sleepii^-hole  to 
scold  him.  He  found  hun  motionless  inbed,  com- 
pletely deprived  of  consciousness.  Terror-struck 
by  the  idea  of  sudden  death,  he  immediately  sent 
in  search  of  a  doctor,  who  suspected  a  case  of 
asphyxia  by  mephitism.  His  suspicions  were  con- 
finned  by  the  sight  of  a  night-lamp,  which  had 
gone  out,  although  well  suppli^  with  oil  and  wick ; 
and  by  a  portable  stove  containing  the  remains  of 
charcoal  partly  reduced  to  ashes. 

In  spite  of  a  severe  firost,  he  immediately  had  the 
patient  taken  into  the  open  air,  and  kept  on  a  chair 
m  a  position  as  nearly  vertical  as  possible.  The 
limbs  of  the  sufferer  hung  loose  ana  drooping,  the 
pupils  were  motionless,  with  no  trace  either  of 
breathing  or  pulsation  of  the  heart  or  arteries ;  in 
short,  there  were  all  the  signs  of  death.  The  most 
approved  modes  of  restoring  animation  were  persist- 
ed in  for  a  long  while,  without  success.  At  last, 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  that  is,  oSier  eleven  hours* 
continued  exertion,  a  slight  movement  was  heard 
in  the  region  of  the  heart  A  few  hours  afterwards 
the  patient  opened  his  eyes,  regained  consciousness, 
and  was  able  to  converse  wiUi.the  spectators  at- 
tracted by  his  resurrection.  Dr.  Londe  draws  the 
same  conclusions  as  before ;  namely,  that  persons 
suffocated  by  mephitism  are  not  unfrequently 
buried  when  they  might  be  saved. 

We  have  had  cholera  in  Great  Britain,  and  may 
have  it  again.  At  such  trying  times,  if  ever,  hur- 
ried interments  are  not  merely  excusable,  but 
almost  unavoidable.  Nevertheless,  one  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  that  fearful  disease  is  to  bring  on  some 
of  the  s^-mptoms  of  death,  the  prostration,  the  cold- 
ness, and  tne  dull,  livid  hues,  long  before  life  has 
taken  its  departure.  Now  Dr.  Londe  states  as  an 
acknowledged  ftict  that  patients  pronounced  dead 
of  cholera  have  been  repeatedlv  seen  to  move  one 
or  more  of  their  limbs  after  death. 

While  M.  Trachez  (who  had  been  sent  to  Poland 
to  study  the  cholera^  was  opening  a  subject  in  the 
dead-house  of  the  BagateUe  Hospital  in  Warsaw, 
he  saw  another  body  O^at  of  a  woman  of  fifty,  who 
had  died  in  two  days,  having  her  eyes  still  bright, 
her  joints  supple,  out  the  whole  smrface  extremely 
cold),  which  visibly  moved  its  left  foot  ten  or 
twelve  times  in  the  course  of  an  hour.  Afterwards, 
the  right  foot  participated  in  the  same  movement, 
but  very  feebly.  M.  Trachez  sent  for  Mr.  Searle,  an 
English  surgeon,  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  phe- 
nomenon. Mr.  Searle  had  often  remarked  iL  The 
woman,  nevertheless,  was  left  in  the  dissecting- 
room,  and  thence  taken  to  the  cemetery.  Several 
other  medical  men  stated  that  they  had  made 
similar  observations.  From  which  M.  Trachez 
draws  the  inference:    "It  is  allowable  to  think 
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that  many  cholera  patients  hare  been  buried 
alive." 

Dr.  Veyrat,  attached  to  the  Bath  Establishment, 
ALx  Savoy,  was  sent  for  to  La  Roche  (Department 
of  the  Yonne),  to  visit  a  cholera  patient,  Thdr6se 
X.,  who  had  lost  all  the  meinbers  of  her  family  by 
the  same  disease.  He  found  her  in  a  complete 
state  of  asphyxia.  He  opened  a  vein ;  not  a  drop 
of  blood  flowed.  He  applied  leeches;  they  bit, 
and  immediately  loosed  their  hold.  He  covered 
the  body  with  stimulant  applications,  and  went  to 
take  a  little  rest,  requesting  to  be  called  if  the 
patient  manifested  any  signs  of  life.  The  night 
and  next  day  passed  without  any  change.  While 
making  preparations  for  the  burial,  they  noticed  a 
little  blood  oozing  out  of  the  leech-bites.  Dr. 
Veyrat,  informed  of  the  circumstance,  entered  the 
chamber,  just  as  the  nurse  was.  about  to  wrap  the 
corpse  in  its  winding-sheet.  Suddenly  a  rattling 
noise  issued  from  ThSr^se's  chest  She  opened  her 
eyes,  and  in  a  hollow  voice  said  to  the  nurse : 
"  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  I  am  not  dead.  Get 
away  with  you."  She  recovered,  and  felt  no  other 
inconvenience  than  a  deafness,  which  lasted  about 
two  months. 

Exposure  to  cold  may  also  induce  a  suspension 
of  vitality,  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  actual  death. 
This  year,  the  French  senate  has  again  received 
several  petitions  relative  to  premature  interments. 
The  question  is  serious  in  a  country  where  custom 
(to  say  nothing  of  law)  rules  that  burials  shall  take 
place  within  eight-and-forty,  seventy-two,  or  at 
most  ninety-six  hours  after  death.  -Ajid,  consider- 
ing the  length  of  time  that  trances,  catalepsies, 
lethargies,  and  cases  of  suspended  animation  have 
been  known  occasionally  to  continue,  it  is  scarcely 
in  England  less  interesting  to  us,  though  public 
feeling,  which  is  only  an  expression  erf*  natural  af- 
fection, approves,  and  indeed  almost  compels,  a 
longer  delay.  The  attention  of  the  Frencn  Cfov- 
ernment  bein^  once  more  directed  to  the  subject, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  all  reasonable  grounds  for 
fear  will  be  removed. 

The  petitioners  have  requested,  as  a  precaution, 
that  all  burials,  for  the  future,  should,  m  the  first 
instance,  be  only  provisional.  Before  filling  a 
grave,  a  communication  is  to  be  made  between  the 
coffin  and  the  upper  atmosphere,  by  means  of  a 
respiratory  tube ;  and  the  grave  is  not  to  be  finally 
closed  until  all  hope  of  life  is  abandoned.  These 
precautions,  it  will  be  seen  at  once,  however  good 
in  theory,  are  scarcely  practicable.  Others  have 
demanded  the  general  establishment  of  mortuary 
chambers,  or  dead-houses,  like  those  in  Grermany. 
And  not  only  the  petitioners,  but  several  senators, 
seem  to  consider  that  measure  the  fiill  solution  of 
the  problem.  Article  77  of  the  Civil  Code  pre- 
scribes a  delay  of  twenty-four  hours  only ;  which 
appears  to  them  to  be  insufficient.  Science,  they 
urge,  admits  the  certainty  that  death  has  taken 
place,  only  after  putrefactive  decomposition  has 
set  in.  Now,  a  much  longer  time  than  twenty-four 
hours  may  elapse  before  that  decomposition  mani- 
fests itself.  Deposit,  therefore,  your  dead  in  a 
mortuary  chapel  until  you  are  perfectly  sure,  fipom 
the  evidence  of  your  senses,  that  life  is  utterly  and 
hopelessly  extinct. 

In  Germany  coffins,  with  the  corpses  laid  out  in 
them,  are  •placed  in  a  building  where  a  keeper 
watches  day  and  night  During  the  forty  years 
that  this  system  has  been  in  force,  not  a  single  case 
of  apparent  death  has  been  proved  to  occur?    This 


negative  result  cannot  be  cited  as  conclusive,  either 
for  or  against  the  system.  In  a  country  where  a 
million  of  people  annually  die,  an  experiment 
embracing  only  forty-six  thousand  corpses  is  too 
partial  to  be  relied  on  as  evidence.  Moreover, 
mortuary  chambers  exist*  only  in  a  few  great  cen- 
tres of  population;  and  it  is  espedally  in  small 
towns  and  country  districts,  where  medical  men  are 
too  busy  to  inspect  the  dead,  that  jMremature  in- 
terments are  to  oe  apprehended. 

Out  of  Germany,  as  in  England  and  Fttmce, 
there  might  be  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  pop- 
ulation to  accept  and  make  use  of  mortuair  cham- 
bers. And  even  if  favorably  looked  upon  In  large 
cities,  the  rich,  as  in  -Germany,  would  refase  to 
expose  their  dead  there  to  the  public  ?aze.  In  the 
country  and  in  isolated  villages  the  plan  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  out.  M.  Henri  de  Parville, 
while  announcing  me  existence  of  an  infallible  test 
for  distinguishing  apparent  from  real  death,  pro- 
tests that  to  wait  until  a  body  falls  into  decomposi- 
tion is  just  as  opposed  to  French  habits,  to  hygiene, 
and  to  the  pubuc  health,  as  mortuary  chambers 
nre  unacceptable  by  the  public  in  general.  He 
holds  that  the  legislature  has  already  adopted  the 
wiser  and  more  jwractical  measure,  llie  permission 
to  inter  a  corpse  cannot  be  granted  until  the  civil 
officer  has  gone  to  see  the  Dody  of  the  deceased. 
When  the  Article  77  of  the  Civil  Code  was  under 
discussion  by  the  Council  of  State,  Foiuncroy  added : 
"  It  shall  be  specified  that  the  civil  officer  be  assist- 
ed by  an  officer  de  sant^,  —  a  medical  man  of  infi^ 
nor  rank  to  a  doctor  of  medicine,  —  because  there 
are  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  make  certain 
that  death  has  actually  occurred,  without  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  its  symptoms,  and  because  there 
are  tolerably  numerous  examples  to  prove  that  peo- 
ple have  been  buried  alive."  In  I^ris,  especially 
since  Baron  Haussmann's  administration^  Article 
77  has  been  strictly  fulfilled ;  but  the  same  exacti- 
tude cannot  be  expected  in  out-of-the-way  nooks 
and  comers  of  the  country,  where  a  doctor  cannot 
always  be  found,  at  a  minute's  warning,  to  declare 
whether  death  be  real  or  apparent  only.  It  is 
clear  that  the  legislature  has  hit  upon  the  sole 
indisputable  practical  solution ;  the  difficulty  lies 
in  its  rigorous  and  efficient  application. 

It  has  been  judiciously  remarked  that  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  sure 
and  certain  characteristics  which  enable  us  to  dis- 
tinguish every  form  of  lethargy  fit)m  real  death. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that,  at  the  present  epoch,  the 
utmost  pains  are  taken  to  popularize  every  kind  of 
knowle<%e.  Nevertheless,  it  makes  slow  way 
through  the  jungles  of  prejudice  and  vulgar  error. 
Not  long  ago  it  was  ovier  and  over  again  asserted 
that  an  infallible  mode  of  ascertaining  whether  a 
person  were  dead  or  not  was  to  inflict  a  bum  on 
the  sole  of  the  foot  If  a  blister  full  of  water 
resulted,  the  individual  was  not  dead ;  if  the  con- 
trary happened,  there  was  no  further  hope.  This 
error  was  unhesitatingly  accepted  as  an  item  of  the 
popular  creed. 

The  Council  of  Hygiene,  applied  to  by  the  gov- 
ernment, indicated  putrefaction  and  cadaverous 
rigidity  as  infallible  signs  of  actual  death.  In 
respect  to  the  first,  putrefaction,  a  professional  man 
is  not  likely  to  make  a  mistake;  but  nothing  is 
more  possible  than  for  non-professionals  to  con- 
found nospital  rottenness,  gangrene,  with  true  post- 
mortem putrefaction.  M.  de  Parville  declines  to 
admit  it  as  a  test  adapted  for  popular  application. 
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Moreover,  in  winter,  the  time  recjuired  for  putrefac- 
tion to  manifest  itself  is  extremelj^  uncertain. 

The  ciidaverous  rigidity,  the  stiffness  of  a  corpse, 
offers  an  exceUent  mode  of  verifying  death ;  but  its 
value  and  importance  are  not  yet  appreciable  by 
everybody,  or  by  the  first  comer.  Cadaverous  rig- 
idity occurs  a  lew  hours  after  death;  the  limbs, 
hitherto  supple,  stiffen ;  and  it  requires  a  certain 
effort  to  maJce  them  bend.  But  when  once  the  fac- 
ulty of  bending  a  joint  is  forcibly  restored,  —  to  the 
arm,  for  instance,  —  it  will  not  stiflfen  again,  but 
will  retain  its  suppleness.  l£  the  death  be  real,  the 
rigidity  is  overcome  once  for  all.  But  if  the  death 
be  only  apparent,  the  limbs  quickly  resume,  with  a 
sudden  and  jerking  movement,  the  contracted  po- 
sition which  they  previously  occupied.  The  stiff"- 
ness  begins  at  the  top,  the  head  and  neck,  and 
descends  gradually  to  tiie  trunk. 

These  diaracteristics  are  very  clearly  marked; 
but  thev  must  be  caught  in  the  fact,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment or  their  appearance :  because,  after  a  time,  of 
variable  duration,  they  disappear.  The  contrac- 
tion of  the  members  no  longer  exists,  and  the  sup- 
pleness of  the  joints  returns.  Many  other  symp- 
toms might  be  added  to  the  above;  but  they 
demand  still  greater  clearness  of  perception,  more 
extended  professional  knowledge,  and  more  prac- 
tised habits  of  observation. 

Although  the  French  Government  is  anxious  to 
enforct^  throughout  the  whole  Empiife  the  rules 
carried  out  in  Paris,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  great 
difficulties  lie  in  the  way.  The  verification  of 
deaths  on  so  enormous  a  scale,  with  strict  minute- 
ness, is  almost  impracticable.  But  even  if  it  were 
not,  many  timid  persons  would  sav :  "  Who  is  *  to 
assure  us  of  the  correctness  of  the  doctor's  observa- 
tions ?  Unfortunately,  too  many  terrible  examples 
of  their  fallibility  are  on  record.  The  professional 
man  is  pressed  for  time.  He  pays  a  passing  visit, 
gives  a  hurried  glance ;  and  a  fatal  mistake  is  so  eas- 
ily made  1 "  Public  opinion  will  not  be  reassured 
until  you  can  show,  every  time  a  death  occurs,  an 
irrefutable  demonstration  that  life  has  departed. 

M.  de  Panille  now  announces  the  possibility  of 
this  great  desideratum.  He  professes  to  place  in 
any  one's  hands  a  self-acting  apparatus,  which 
would  declare,  not  only  whether  the  death  be  real, 
but  would  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  experimenter  a 
tmitten  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  death.  The  scheme 
is  this:  It  is  well  known  that  atrophine  —  the 
active  principle  of  belladonna  —  possesses  the  prop- 
erty of  considerably  dilating  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
Oculists  constantly  make  use  of  it,  when  they  want 
to  perform  an  operation,  or  to  examine  the  interior 
of  the  eye.  Now,  M.  le  Docteur  Bouchut  has 
shown  that  atrophine  has  no  action  on  the  pnpil 
when  death  is  real.  In  a  state  of  letharg),  tne 
pupil,  under  the  influence  of  a  few  drops  of'  atro- 
phine, dilates  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes ;  the 
dilatation  also  takes  place  a  few  instants  after  death ; 
but  it  ceases  absolutely  in  a  quarteir  of  an  hour,  or 
half  an  hour  at  the  very  longest :  consequently,  the 
enlargement  of  the  pupil  is  a  certain  sign  that  death 
is  only  apparent. 

This  premised,  imagine  a  little  camera-obscnra, 
scarcely  so  big  as  an  opera-glass,  containing  a  slip 
^  of  photographic  paper,  whi<3i  is  kept  unrouing  for 
flve-and-twenty  or  thirty  minutes  by  mean  of  clock- 
work. This  apparatus,  placed  a  short  distance  in 
front  of  the  dead  person's  eye,  will  depict  on  the 
paper  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  which  will  have  been 
,  previously  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of  atrophine. 


It  is  evident  that,  as  the  paper  slides  before  the 
eye  of  the  corpse,  if  the  pupil  dilate,  its  photo- 
ptiphic  image  will  be  dilated ;  if,  on  the  contrary. 
It  remains  unchanged,  the  image  will  retain  its 
original  size.  An  inspection  of  the  paper  then 
enables  the  experimenter  to  read  upon  it  whether 
the  death  is  real  or  apparent  only.  This  sort  of 
declaration  can  be  hanaed  to  the  cinl  officer,  who 
will  give  a  permit  to  burj',  in  return. 

By  this  simple  method  a  hasty  or  careless  certifi- 
cate of  death  becomes  impossible.  The  instrument 
applies  the  test,  aud  counts  the  minutes.  The  doc- 
tor and  the  civil  officer  are  relieved  from  fiirther 
responsibility.  The  paper  gives  evidence  that  the 
verification  has  actually  and  carefully  been  made ; 
for,  suppose  that  half  an  hour  is  required  to  produce 
a  test  that  can  be  relied  on,  the  length  of  tne  strip 
of  paper  unrolled  marks  tlie  time  during  which  the 
experiment  has  been  continued.  An  appai-atus  of 
the  kind  might  be  placed  in  the  hands  oi  the  minis- 
ter or  one  of  the  notables  of  every  parish.  Such  a 
system  would  silence  the  apprehensions  of  the 
most  timid.  Fears  —  natural  enough  —  would  dis- 
appear, and  the  world  would  be  shocked  by  no 
finesh  cases  of  premature  burial. 


m  THE  HEART  OF  THE  EARTH. 

I  THINK  we  created  some  excitement  at  Fal- 
mouth. Unconventional  in  our  attire,  merry  in  our 
deportment,  excited  in  our  demeanor,  and  altogeth- 
er imbued  with  that  excellent  Mark  Tapleian  phil- 
osophy of  being  "jolly  under  any  circumstances," 
it  is  small  wonder  that  we  did  create  some  excite- 
ment at  Falmouth.  We  have  none  of  us  a  word  to 
say  against  Falmouth,  —  a  charming,  health-gi\'ing,  , 
and  delightftil  spot,  in  the  most  beautiful  of  sUl 
English  counties,  Cornwall,  —  indeed,  we  are  all 
of  us  inclined  to  mark  with  a  white  stone  the  day 
that  the  Falmouth  expedition  was  proposed  in  a 
certain  smoking-room,  of  which  history  knoweth 
not,  but  individuals  a  very  great  deal.  The  little 
army  that  invaded  tlie  place  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
where  the  sea  is  of  the  bluest  and  the  harbor  of  the 
grandest  description,  was  niLxed  in  its  tastes,  talent, 
and  temper.  In  this  consisted  our  jollity.  We 
gave  and  took ;  smothered  our  absurdities  ;  adver- 
tised our  excellences  ;  offended  no  one,  and  sel- 
dom laid  ourselves  open  to  giving  off*ence.  I  am  not 
egotistical,  for  I  am  speaking  ofthe  partj-  in  its  col- 
lective form.  We  behaved  prettily  on  all  occasions. 
It  was  too  hot  to  put  ourselves  out  of  temper,  and 
the  society  too  pleasant  to  suggest  boredom.  If 
young  Cecil,  the  budding  poet,  chose  to  read  Ten- 
nyson's Idyls,  —  backed  up  most  strongly  by  Isa- 
line  Langworthy,  with  the  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes, 
—  on  the  pleasant  cliff*  underneath  the  castle,  we 
raised  no  objection.  Those  who  cared  to  hear  Ce- 
cil spout  listened  ;  and  those  who  detested  poetry 
went  to  sleep.  If  the  famous  Farquaharson,  brief- 
less barrister,  orator,  and  sucking  politician,  chose 
to  discuss  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  and  the  female 
franchise,  women's  rights  and  the  rest  of  it,  — 
backed  up  most  strongly  by  Maude  Carruthers, 
with  the  raven  hair  and  olive  complexion,  —  we 
allowed  him  to  rap  his  knuckles  on  the  table,  and 
talk  us  into  a  semi-idiotic  state  of  stupor.  If 
Harn'  Armstrong  found  delight  in  bringing  his 
London  manners  into  Comwafl,  and  pref^red  the 
society  of  a  certain  soft-eyed  little  divinity  who 
sold  newsp^>er8  and  gum-arabic  in  the  town  to  our 
sweet  society,  we  allowed  him  to  make  excuses  ftnr 
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deserting  us,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
innocent  and  unavoidable  *'  chaff,  he  was  free  to 
"  spoon  "  all  day  in  the  stationer's  shop  for  aught 
we  cared.  We  excused  Lilian  Comer's  scales  and 
morning  exercises,  for  the  sake  of  her  Heller,  Hiller, 
Schubert,  and  Chopin ;  her  tarantellas,  moonlight 
sonatas,  and  reveries,  with  which  we  were  favored 
in  the  evening  if  we  behaved  oiu^elves  very  prettily. 
The  "  irrepressible  Edgar,"  as  we  used  to  call  the 
youngest  male  member  of  our  community,  was  al- 
lowed to  give  full  vent  to  his  overflowing  spirits  all 
day  long,  provided  he  woke  us  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing to  get  our  matutinal  plim^  in  the  blue  waters 
that  curled  themselves  refreshingly  into  "  Summer 
Cove."  And  what  of  our  host  and  hostess  ?  Theirs 
indeed  was  a  rule  of  love ;  and  as  they  allowed  us 
to  do  exactly  as  we  liked,  we  were  the  more  con- 
siderate in  meeting  their  wishes,  and  pulling  all 
together. 

We  had  vainly  imagined  that  we  had  seen  every- 
thiug  worth  seeing  in  the  environs  of  Falmouth, 
and  enjoyed  ourselves  as  much  as  is  consistent  with 
human  nature,  when  our  party  received  a  valuable 
addition.  A  certain  sweet  songstress  of  whom  the 
world  has  heard,  and  of  whom  the  world  will  ere 
long  hear  a  great  deal  more,  came  down  amongst 
us  to  breathe  her  native  air,  and  get  new  inspira- 
tions and  health  from  the  woods  and  caverns  and 
rocks  and  sea-music,  with  which  we  were  sur- 
rounded. 

But  the  songstress  did  not  come  alone.  She 
brought  her  sweet  voice  and  all  our  old  pet  songs ; 
the  songlB  set  to  words  which  were  ]K>etry,  and  uie 
words  wedded  to  music  which  breathed  of  love, 
and  was  therefore  auite  unsalable ;  she  brought  her 
cheery  manner  ana  her  indomitable  pluck, —  she 
has  been  in  the  saddle  during  the  late  American 
campaign  for  days  and  days,  has  this  sweet  song- 
stress of  mine,  —  and  she  brought  her  brother. 

Her  brother  was  such  a  good  fellow  that  1  must 
really  introduce  him  with  a  uttle  bit  of  preface.  He 
was,  if  I  may  make  use  of  an  expression,  most  puz- 
zling at  school,  and  most  useful  in  ailer  life,  —  a 
walking  ox^'moron.  He  was  an  Englishman,  and 
not  an  Englishman.  An  Englishman  he  was  in 
heart,  and  speech,  and  bearing;  but  destiny  had 
stolen  him  away  from  his  native  land  years  ago,  to 
shed  his  cheeriness  on  other  climes. 

So  much,  however,  did  he  love  the  old  country, 
that  once  in  every  three  or  four  years  he  wended 
his  way  back  again,  —  the  lucky  swallow  I  —  his 
pockets  full  of  gold,  and  his  heart  full  of  love,  to 
spend  a  holiday  in  England  and  a  little  fortune  in 
generosity. 

During  these  holiday  trips  he  never  led  his  sister 
or  his  parents ;  and  as  his  sister  and  his  parents 
had  chosen  to  run  down  to  Falmouth,  like  a  dutiful 
fellow,  Washington  followed  them  thither. 

We  were  at  breakfast  when  Washington  burst  in 
upon  us  at  Falmouth ;  and  breakfast  at  Falmouth 
was  not  such  an  early  meal  as  it  might  have  been. 
With  that  generosity  and  unselfishness  which  is 
characteristic  of  Englishmen,  I  will  at  once  excul- 
pate the  whole  male  portion  of  our  party. 

The  irrepressible  Edgar  was  bound  to  wake  us  in 
the  morning ;  and  we  were  always  on  our  backs  in 
the  sea  by  eight  o'clock.  But  the  women !  oh,  those 
dear  women  1  Well,  generally  speaking,  we  had 
but  little  to  complain  o£  They  were  cheer^,  and 
bore  the  fatigue  which  strong-legged  men  not  unfre- 
quentlv  impose  upon  fragile  women  without  a  mur- 
mur; but  they  were  not  proof  against  the  nightly 


exercise  of  that  highly  necessary,  but  eminently 
female  organ,  the  human  tongue  I  At  ten  o'clock, 
deceptive  yawns  were  chorused  forth,  to  take  us 
ofi*  our  guard,  and  persuade  us  to  allow  them  to 
go  to  bed.  Not  an  objection  was  urged.  The  poet 
perhaps  looked  somewhat  more  lachrymose  than 
usual,  and  the  orator  came  to  a  dead  stop  in  an  able 
harangue  on  the  "  Female  Franchise  " ;  but  Isaline's 
hand  was  squeezed  by  the  poet,  and  Maude's  eyes 
followed  by  the  orator,  without  another  murmur  at 
ten  o'clock. 

I  am  bound  to  confess  that  I  don't  altogether  con- 
sider that  the  poet  or  the  orator  were  ouite  fairly 
treated.  Ten  minutes  after  Isaline  and  Maude  had 
disappeared  in  a  bevv  of  beauty,  the  strangest,  wild* 
est,  and  most  discordant  noises  proceeded  from  the 
upper  regions. 

That  strange  freemasonry  of  women  which  exists 
solely  and  entirely  in  the  upper  regions,  at  a  time 
whicn  should  be  devoted  to  sleep  and  rest,  puts  aside 
all  thoughts  of  weariness  previously  assumed.  Then 
commence  the  monkey-tncks  of  women.  They  wres- 
tle and  they  plunge,  they  dance  fandangos  u  lim- 
ited attire,  they  vie  with  one  another  in  feats  of  agil- 
ity and  fancy ;  they  talk,  they  do  one  another's  h^, 
they  do  anything  but  that  for  which  they  left  the 
sweet  society  of  males, — go  to  sleep  I 

The  consequence  is  that,  having  devoted  the  fresh- 
est part  of  the  night  to  folly,  they  have  to  devote 
the  smallest  part  of  the  night  to  sleep.  And  when 
the  morning  comes,  the  great  hungry  men,  ravenous 
from  fresh  air  and  salt  water,  have  to  fling  pebbles 
and  sand  and  gravel  up  at  the  windows  in  the  up- 
per regions,  from  which  the  tantalizing  sirens  will 
never  emerge. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  Washington  found  us 
at  breakfast  at  an  unorthodox  hour,  and  we  all  got 
outrageously  chaffed.  We  very  soon  saw  that  there 
were  to  be  no  half-measures  with  Washington..  He 
did  not  intend  allowing  the  grass  to  grow  under  his 
feet.  His  stay  in  England  was  limited,  and  that 
which  had  to  be  done  was  evidently  to  be  *<  done 
quickly." 

I  must  say  that,  up  to  the  time  of  Washington's 
arrival,  we  had  not  made  the  most  of  our  time.  In 
the  little  smoking-room  in  which  the  expedition  had 
been  arranged,  all  sorts  of  excursions  and  drives, 
and  picnics  and  sails,  had  been  mapped  out. 

But,  once  at  Falmouth,  we  dreamed  away  oinr 
time.  It  was  very  pleasant.  We  bathed  till  break- 
fast, and  basked  till  lunch,  and  lounged  till  dinner, 
and  sang  and  strolled  till  tea,  and  talked  till  bed- 
time ;  and  so  day  afler  day  slipped  away,  and  Wash- 
ington found  us  at  breakfast  prepared  for  another 
day's  dream. 

I  suppose  we  wanted  a  leader.  Energy  — that 
is  to  say,  personal  energy  —  was  out  of  the  question. 
Washington  assumed  the  vacant  directorate  and 
led  us.    It  was  a  case  of 

"  Ibimos !  Ibimuf  !  uteainqae  precedes  Wuhlogton.** 

To  tell  the  truth,  it  was  Washington  who  per- 
suaded me  to  go  into  the  heart  of  the  e'artli. 

He  did  not  begin  rashly  or  impetuously.  He  did 
not  frighten  ire  with  an  accurate  description  of  the 
"  man-enMC,"  and  the  "  bucket,"  and  the  intermi- 
nable ladders ;  but  in  a  light  and  airy  way, — before* 
all  the  gh-ls,  by  the  by,  —  he  led  the  conversation 
gently  up  to  mines  and  mining  adventures.  He  told 
us  how  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  a  talented  con- 
tributor to  "  Punch  "  had  been  down  the  BotaUack ; 
and  then  taking  stock  of  me,  after  a  preliminary  ex-  * 
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aminadon  of  my  bkepfl  and  a  general  examination 
of  other  muscnlar  developmentg,  he  asked  me  how  I 
abould  like  to  be  introduced  to  the  Wheal  Isabel. 

"  Of  all  things  in  the  world,"  1  said,  "  provid- 
ed she  be  young  and  good-looking.  But  why 
Wheal  ?  Is  it  a  sign  of  endearment  or  a  token  of 
respect  ?  Am  I  to  understand  fi*om  the  mysterious 
word  Wheal  that  Isabel  is  a  Cornish  Countess,  or  a 
Gypsy  Queen  ?  Introduce  me  to  the  Wheal  Isabel  ? 
Certainly !  Wheal  or  woe  Isabel,  could  anything 
unfortunate  be  synonymous  with  such  a  charming 
appellatbn?" 

«  Hold  hard ! "  he  said;  "this  Cornish  air  of  ours 
has  filled  you  too  full  of  ozone.  Restrain  your  ar- 
dor. Isabel  is  not  an  enchanting  maiden  fashioned 
by  your  poetical  imagination.  She  is  no  gardener*8 
daughter,  no  maid  of  Tregedna,  no  coast  mermaiden, 
no  Cornish  beau^.  She  is  black,  deep,  dirty,  and 
terrible.  She  will  cause  you  a  ten-mile  ride,  trouble, 
fati^e,  and  some  little  expense ;  but  the  Wheal  Is- 
abel is  worth  knowing." 

**  In  Heaven's  name,  then,"  said  I,  "  who  or  what 
is  she?" 

*«  The  Wheal  Isabel,"  said  he, "  is  one  of  the  laiv 
gest  mines  in  this  magnificent  district ;  and  if  you 
would  like  to  be  introduced  to  her  you  shall." 

"  Coal  ?  "  said  I,  phudderin^. 

<*  Or  tin  ?  "  echoed  the  mucilaginous  Armstrong. 

"  Gold,  no  doubt,"  whispered  Isaline  in  ray  ear. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Washington  ;  "  copper." 

I  very  soon  saw  that  at  this  very  early  period  of 
the  entertainment  there  was  no  getting  out  of  an  in- 
troduction to  Wheal  Isabel. 

The  curiosity  of  the  women  was  fairly  aroused. 
And  that  was  quite  enough. 

In  an  instant  the  programme  was  mapned  out  en- 
tirely to  the  satisfaction  of  the  girls.  We  were  all 
to  ride  over  to  the  Wheal  Isabd  imder  the  mentor- 
ship  .of  Washington,  and  I  was  to  be  the  unhappy 
victim  sacrificed  on  the  copper  altar. 

Friend  Washington,  who,  at  one  time,  had  been 
all  cockahoop  about  the  dangers  and  daring  of  the 
l^jcpedition,  got  out  of  it,  or  rather  of  the  fatiguing 
part  of  it,  with  that  irritating  air  of  indifference 
peculiar  to  leaders  of  expeditions. 

**  You  know,  my  dear  fellow,  I  have  seen  these 
kind  of  things  so  oflen  before,  that  it  is  really  hard- 
ly worth  while  the  trouble  of  changing  one's  clothes 
for  it,"  said  he,  with  that  charming  tone  of  superi- 
ority which  is  so  comforting  to  the  man  who  knows 
that  he  is  about  to  make  a  fool  of  himself  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures.  **  But  I  would  ad- 
vise you  to  go  down,"  he  added,  suspicious  that  I 
would  back  out  of  it  at  the  last  moment.  "  You 
will  never  regret  it." 

And  then  he  cleverly  magnified  me  into  ft  hero, 
whereat  the  girls  said  pretty  and  complimentarv 
things,  and  &e  expedition  was  finally  arranged. 
Our  cavalcade  was  not  altogether  pretty  to  look 
at,  but  I  think  it  may  be  saiely  termed  a  good  one 
to  go.    Falmouth  was  not  great  in  saddle-horses. 

We  had  a  *bua-hor8e,  a  hearse-horse,  a  fly-horse, 
a  wall-eyed  horse,  and  a  broken  pummel.  With 
these  excellent  assistants  to  a  ten-mile  ride  along 
the  Cornish  roads,  we  started,  amidst  much  laugh- 
ter of  parents,  and  cheering  of  neighboring  butcher- 
bovs,  on  our  journey  to  the  Wheal  Isabel. 

Ven'  black  and  barren  grew  the  land  as  we 
nearcrf  the  Queen  of  Copperoom.  The  trees,  some- 
how or  other,  left  off  growing ;  the  fields  seemed 
sown  with  a^Oies  instead  of  grass ;  tall  chimneys 
emitted  huge  volumes  of  smoke,  and  deserted  shafts, 


broken  wheels,  and  grimy-looking  monsters  met  us 
at  ever}'  turn. 

When  four  cross-roads  met  amidst  a  lab^Tinth  of 
shafts  and  out-houses  in  the  centre  of  a  blackened 
heath,  we  drew  rein. 

''  I  think  this  must  be  the  place,"  said  Washing- 
ton. He  was  right.  A  stalwart  Comishman  came 
out  to  meet  us,  and  to  him  we  presented  our  cre- 
dentials, addressed  to  the  Captam  of  tbe  Mine. 

The  captain  was  somewhat  disappointed,  I  think, 
when  he  found  that  we  were  not  all  to  be  indoctri- 
nated into  the  mysteries  of  mining.  Miners  are, 
after  all,  but  men,  and  the  laughii^  merriment  of 
our  joyous  girls  had  already  won  over  the  rough 
heart  of  the  honest  miner. 

**  No,  it  is  only  this  gentleman,"  said  the  treach- 
erous Washington,  wi£  the  old  tone  of  superiority 
again.    <*  I  have  been  down  mines  scores  of  times." 

This  was  all  very  well  of  Washington  vaunting 
his  superiority  in  this  way,  but  why  should  he,  by 
implication,  assert  that  I  was  a  fool  because  I  was  a 
novice,  and  because  I  bad  not  been  down  a  mine  ? 

I  was  quite  prepared  to  go  through  all  the  dirty 
work,  but  I  wanted  to  be  thought  a  hero,  not  a 
jackass. 

The  gu-ls  stood  by  me  bravely.  Their  sympathy 
relieved  me  from  some  of  the  humiliation  I  felt,  and 
they  seemed  determined,  at  all  events,  that  I  should 
not  go  down  into  the  heart  of  the  earth  without  a 
cheer. 

I  was  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  sub- 
captain,  who  hinted  that  it  would  be  as  well  if  two 
other  miners  were  told  off  as  a  private  escort,  to 
guard  me  through  the  lower  regions. 

"  It 's  as  well  to  have  two  or  three  with  you,  sir," 
said  he ;  "  they  treat  you  with  more  respect  down 
below,  and  they  're  a  rough  lot,  I  can  tell  you." 

I  assented,  of  course.  At  such  a  time  it  would, 
by  no  manner  of  means,  be  politic  to  dissent  fix>m 
anything  or  anybody. 

For  the  next  hour  or  so  my  life  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  slaves  of  the  Wheal  Isabel. 

The  sub-captain  led  me  into  a  little  out-house, 
where  he  personally  superintended  my  toilet.  I 
had  imagined  that  it  would  merely  be  necessary  to 
put  a  rongh  canvas  suit  over  my  ordinary  clothes. 
out  I  was  very  soon  disabused  of  this  notion. 

"We  must  have  everything  off,  sir," said  my 
guide,  in  a  soothing  meaical  tone,  as  if  he  were 
about  to  operate  on  me.  "  It 's  an  awfidly  dirty 
place  down  there." 

The  costume  will  bear  description.  I  was  first 
encased  in  flannel,  clean,  of  comrse ;  and  over  this 
came  an  old  clay-stained,  muddy,  stiff  miner's  snit. 
My  feet  were  wrapped  in  two  flannel  dusters  and  then 
thrust  into  a  pair  of  old  miner's  shoes,  miles  too  big 
forme.  On  mv  head  was  placed  a  very  stiff  billy- 
cock hat,  literally  as  hard  as  iron,  smeared  with  tal- 
low grease.  On  the  brim  in  front  the  captain 
dabbed  a  lump  of  clay,  and  into  this  he  stuck  a 
farthing  rushhght.  About  half  a  dozen  more  rush- 
lights were  suspended  to  my  waist,  Mid  I  was  then 
pronounced  ready  for  action. 

On  our  way  across  the  open  to  the  hut  in  which 
our  party  was  resting,  my  attendant  asked  me  which 
way  1  intended  to  go  down.  Asked  me,  indeed  1  as 
if  I  knew  what  the  good  fellow  was  talking  about. 
I  was  only  anxious  not  to  look  a  fool  and  to  do 
exactly  what  I  was  told.  I  must  own  that  I  felt  a 
perfect  child  in  his  hands. 

"  Will  you  go  down,"  said  he,  "  by  the  ladders,  or 
by  the  bucket,  or  by  the  man-engine  ?  " 
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He  mightjust  as  well  hare  asked  me  the  Hindos- 
tanee  for  Wheal  Isabel. 

"  The  ladders,"  said  he,  by  way  of  explanation, 
**  are  the  most  tiring  and  the  most  tedions.  You 
will  take  a  good  hour  to  get  down  by  the  ladders. 
The  bucket  is  a  dirty  way  of  going  down ;  besides, 
in  this  mine,  it  is  used  alone  for  bringing  np  the 
rubble  and  the  ore,  and  any  interference  with  this 
arrangement  stops  the  working  of  the  mine.  Now 
the  man-engine  is  the  quickest  way,  and  it  is  the 
way  all  the  men  here  go  down.  Would  you  like  to 
try  it  ?  "  and  then  he  added,  looking  at  me,  **  but 
you  must  be  very  careful." 

This  was  the  first  suggestion  that  had  been  made 
to  me  that  there  was  any  danger  in  my  imdertaking. 
Now  the  principle  of  the  bucket  and  the  ladders  I 
naturally  understood,  but  I  had  no  more  idea  what 
a  man-engine  was  than  the  man  in  the  moon.  My 
mentor,  for  some  mysterious  reason  of  his  own,  kept 
on  quietly  pressing  the  superior  advanta^  of  the 
man-enrine.  And  so  I  consented.  If  I  nad  only 
known  Uien,  at  that  quiet  moment,  away  from  the 
laughing  girls  and  the  heroic  Washington,  what  I 
was  undertaking,  and  the  mortal  agony  I  was  about 
to  endure,  my  prudence  would  most  certainly  hare 
got  the  better  of  my  pride,  and  I  should  have  been 
whizzed  quietly  down  in  the  dirty  bucket. 

Bat  as  It  was,  in  my  ignorance  and  in  the  inno- 
cence of  my  heart,  I  decided  for  the  man-engine ; 
and  in  a  minute  more  I  was  ushered  into  the  hut. 

My  quaint  appearance  was  the  signal  for  a  loud 
burst  of  laughter.  Some  would  "  never  have  known 
me,  would  you  Y  "  others  prgnounced  me  a  fiight ; 
but  one  little  soft  angelic  voice  declared  me  to  be 
"  a  handsome  young  miner." 

"  You  're  sure  you  are  all  right  ?  "  said  the  same 
little  confiding  voice.    '*  Uave  you  had  some  bran- 

"  All  right,"  said  I,  feeling  very  pale.  "  I  should 
think  so.     Particularly  now." 

"  But  how  are  you  goin^  down  ?  "  mid  the  sweet 
voice ;  '^  the  captain  has  been  telling  us  all  about 
it" 

'*  By  the  man-enffine." 

"  For  mercy's  siuce,  don't !  it 's  very  dangeroas 
if  you  're  not  accustomed  to  it.    He  toM  me  ao." 

That  tone  of  enti«aty  pereuaded  me  more  than 
ever  that  I  would  take  the  most  daagerous  route. 
It  was  very  brutal,  I  know,  but  at  such  a  time  I 
would  sooner  have  died  than  thown  the  white 
feather. 

They  escorted  me  towards  the  infernal  machine 
like  a  ariminal  on  his  road  to  execution. 

"  Set  it  agoing,  Bill,"  said  the  sub-captain ;  and 
then  in  a  ^w  ter^e  seoteaces  he  explained  the 
principle  of  the  engine. 

Two  parallel  horizontal  bars  provided  with  iron 
steps  at  intervals  of  about  ten  yards,  were  fi>rever 
wcnrkii^  up  and  down,  up  and  down.  The  meth- 
od o{  getting  down  the  shaft  was  by  passing  from 
b^  to  bar  and  from  step  to  step  the  yeary  instant 
the  word  <<  Change  "  was  given.  It  was  essentially 
requisite  to  change  the  moment  the  wcard  of  com- 
mand was  given,  and  to  make  no  bungle  or  shuffle 
about  the  operation.  The  engine  waited  for  no 
man.  There  was  no  possibility  of  calling  a  halt, 
and  no  saving  hand  to  ^catch  one  if  a  miss  was 
made.  All  one's  safety  rested  with  one's  self.  One 
false  step  or  false  clutch  at  the  next  rung,  and  it 
would  have  been  all  over  with  me.  Now  this  fun 
was  all  very  well  with  the  davHtrht  shining  down 
the  shafl,  wnen  one  could  see  the  iron  steps  and  see 


the  handles,  but  in  the  pitch  darkness  it  was  sim-  * 
ply  awful.    The  rushlight  in  one's  hat  gave  little 
or  no  light ;  and  it  was  ten  chances  to  one  if  the 
water  dashing  off  the  sides  of  the  shaft  did  not  ex- 
tinguish it. 

They  practised  me  at  first  for  a  turn  or  two 
*about  a  hundred  yards  up  and  down  the  shaft,  and 
even  in  the  daylight  I  bungled  a  little. 

"  You  must  change  quicker,  sir,"  said  mj  guide ; 
"  if  the  iron  steps  knock  against  you,  it  will  be  all 
up  with  you." 

I  was  very  pale,  I  know,  after  the  first  short  prac- 
tice. I  felt  that  I  was  doing  a  madcap  act ;  I  know 
that  the  men  ought  to-  have  stopped  me ;  the  litde 
voice,  now  quite  trembling,  begged  me  not  to  go ; 
but  I  bit  my  lips  and  vowed  I  would  not  show  the 
white  feather. 

"  Do  you  think  you  are  all  right,  sir  ?  "  said  my 
sruide.  "Will  you  go?  You  must  decide  now 
InaUy." 

"  AH  right,"  I  said. 

And  then  the  bell  rung  and  down  we  went  I 
saw  the  little  face,  —  it  was  the  very  last  thin^  I 
saw,  —  and  upon  my  honor  I  really  and  truly  felt 
that  I  should  never  see  that  little  face  again  except 
by  a  miracle. 

But  there  was  no  time  then  to  think  of  an}'thing 
but  my  own  safety. 

That  terrible  monotonous  word  **  Change  "  came 
ringing  out  from  the  dark  depths  of  the  shaft,  ut^ 
tered  by  the  sub-captain  on  the  next  ledge  below 
me.  And  I  knew  that  my  life  depen£d  upon 
every  change. 

Hours,  days,  years,  yes,  and  centuries,  seemed  to 
pass  between  every  change.  It  was  like  a  hideous 
nightmare.  The  awfhl  suspense  between  every 
word  of  command;  the  feeling  that  something  ter- 
rible might  happen  next  time ;  the  loneliness  of  my 
situation,  the  darkness  of  the  shaft,  the  rush  of  thte 
water,  the  glimmer  of  the  rushlights  going  down ; 
the  sad  hoUow  echo  of  the  captain's  voice  giving 
the  word  of  command,  and  exhorting  me  to  be  care- 
ful, now  kindly,  now  fearfully ;  aU  these  thin^ 
combined  made  up  ashideons  a  day-dream  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive. 

For  full  five^and-iwenty  minutes  I  was  in  this 
awfal  suspense,  and  in  that  ihne  went  thn>ugh 
about  five  nundred  chuiges. 

At  laat,  half  blinded  unth  beads  of  cold  perspira- 
tion and  nearly  dead  wkh  fright,  I  heard  the  wel- 
come bell  ring  again«  and  I  was  safe  on  the  first 
ledge  o£  the  mine. 

The  man-engine  went  no  further,  and  the  rest  of 
the  journey' had  to  be  aocomplished  by  ladders. 
I  never  told  the  men  what  I  suffered,  but  in  a 
rough,  kindly  way  I  was  congratulated  on  my  feat. 

^^1  never  thought  vou  would  have  come, 
sir,"  said  one.  '^  It  frigntens  most  after  the  first 
turn." 

^^  Can't  you  signal  up  that  we  are  all  safe  ?  "  said 
I,  thinking  of  the  little  face. 

"  Yes,  sir,  to  be  sure." 

And  they  did. 

The  signal  carae  back  again,  *'  Thank  God  I " 
and  all  the  miners  took  off  their  hats  at  the  last 
signal.  They  are  pious  fellows,  these  Cornish 
mmers. 

I  was  quite  two  hours  away  from  my  friends, 
groping  about,  now  on  my  hands  and  knoes,  now 
down  ladders  fi»om  ledge  to  ledge,  now  in  a  stoop- 
ing position,  now  erect  in  the  dark,  mysterious  cor- 
ridors I  found  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.    It  was 
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hot,  —  stiflinff  hot,  hotter  than  the  very  hottest 
room  in  a  Puckish  bath.  But  the  stalwart,  half- 
clad  men  working  away  at  the  ore  were  so  inter- 
estinff,  and  the  metal  sparkled  so  on  the  ground, 
and  uio  scene  was  so  strange  and  £EMcinating,  Uiat 
I  could  not  tear  myself  away. 

On  and  on  I  went,  still  forever  walking  on.  I 
was  very  thirsty,  and  would  have  given  anytMng 
for  a  draught  of  beer.  But  no  stimulants  of  any 
kind  are  found  in  the  heart  of  the  eardi.  I  was 
allowed,  however,  to  put  my  mouth  to  the  bung- 
hole  of  a  water-barrel,  and  very  refreshing  was  the 
draught. 

"  You  can  walk  on  like  this  for  hours,  sir,"  sud 
the  captain,  seeing  I  was  tired,  and  still  determined 
not  to  give  in. 

**  Is  It  pretty  much  the  same  ?  *' 

''  I  think  you  have  seen  all  now,"  said  he. 

So  we  went  back. 

**  Which  war  will  you  go  ?  "  said  my  guide. 

I  toas  very  tired. 

^  In  the  bucket,"  I  said,  without  any  hesitation. 

With  my  pockets  laden  with  copper  ore,  and  in 
the  rough  embrace  of  a  stalwart  miner,  —  for  it  was 
close  quarters  for  two  in  the  bucket,  —  we  were 
swung  up  to  the  daylight. 

Da^h  went  the  bucket  against  the  sides  of  the 
shafl,  through  which  the  water  oozed  and  trickled 
and  splashed.  Lighter  and  lighter  it  became,  until, 
at  last,  I  saw  above  me  the  clear,  blue,  cloudless 
skv  ;  and,  half  dazzled  with  the  glaring  light,  and 
blinking  like  an  old  owl,  I  arrived  safe  and  sound 
on  terra  firma. 

They  greeted  me  with  another  loud  peal  of 
laughter,  loader  and  merrier  than  the  last.  My 
appearance  was  certainly  not  prepossessing.  I  was 
covered  with  red  mud  from  head  to  foot,  hot,  dis- 
hevelled, wild,  and  weary.  And  then  "  I  smelt  so 
pah  I "  as  Hamlet  says.  However,  a  refreshing 
cold  bath,  a  hair-brush,  rough  towels,  and  a  change 
of  clothes  soon  made  me  presentable ;  and  after  an 
excellent  luncheon  in  the  board-room  of  the  own- 
er«  of  the  Wheal  Isabel,  we  were  all  very  soon 
trotdng  away  towards  Falmouth. 

One  word  more.  A  brooch  made  from  the  cop- 
per ore  I  brought  up  from  the  mine  rests  on  the 
neck  of  the  owner  of  the  little  &ce  which  is  looking 
at  me  as  I  write  from  a  distant  comer  oi  the  roouL 
Sometimes  when  I  am  out  of  sorts  —  which  is  not 
verv  often  now — I  wake  up  suddenlv  from  a  dis- 
turbed dream  in  my  old  arm-chair,  and  fancy  some- 
how that  the  little  &ce  is  gone,  that  there  is  a 
strange  nn?ing  in  mv  ears,  and  from  a  dark  un- 
earthly vault  a  voice  keeps  moaning,  "  Change.'' 
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THE  GREAT  ROMAN  REVOLUTION.* 

|bT  PBOrESSOB   SBELBT. 

In  the  famous  controversy  between  Julius  Caesar 
and  Brutus,  the  present  age  takes  a  different  side 
fit)m  the  last.  Brutus  used  to  be  considered  in  the 
right,  but  public  opinion  now  declares  for  Csesar. 
Cesar's  partisans,  however,  may  state  their  case  in 
two  ways.  They  may  represent  him  as  having 
simply  achieved  a  great  administrative  reform,  and 
maae  government  more  efficient  at  the  expense  of 
ropublicui  liberties.  This  they  may  consider  to 
have  been  on  the  whole  a  necessary  and  usefril 


•  The  imt  of  «  series  of  toctores  oa  ^'Bomsn  ImperlallBm,"  bj 
PtoCntor  Beelejr,  delivered  at  Um  Boj9l  luUtutloo,  1S60. 


work,  and  they  may  respect  Cassar  as  a  practical 
statesman,  who  had  the  wise  hardihood  to  abolish 
venerated  institutions  when  thev  had  become,  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  mischievous.  But  it  is  also  pos- 
sible to  represent  him  as  a  great  popular  hero,  the 
hope  of  all  the  subject  nationalities  of  Home,  car- 
ried to  power  in  their  arms,  and  executing  justice 
in  their  behalf  upon  the  tyrant  aristocracy  tliat  had 
oppressed  them.  If  we  take  this  view,  no  admi- 
ration or  enthudasm  for  him  can  be  too  ardent; 
and  we  not  only  regard  Brutus  and  Caesar  differ- 
ently from  our  fathers,  but,  as  it  were,  reverse  their 
positions.  Csssar  becomes  Brutus,  and  Brutus 
CsBsar.  Brutus  is  now  the  tyrant,  for  he  represents 
the  oppressive  aristocracy,  and  CsBsar  is  the  tyran- 
nicide, who  armed  himself  in  the  cause  of  the  na- 
tions, and  stabbed  ifye  oppressor,  once  at  Fharsalus, 
again  at  Thapsus,  and  again  at  Munda. 

This  latter  view  might  be  supported  if  we  could 
assume  that  all  the  consequences  of  the  revolution 
which  Csesar  conductea  were  intended  by  him  and 
by  his  pMly.  By  that  revolution  in  the  end  the 
exclusive  domination  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  and 
of  tlie  City  was  destroyed  ;  the  provincials,  who 
before  had  been  insolently  oppressed,  now  began 
to  be  more  considered  and  more  mercifully  treated. 
If  this  could  not  have  happened  without  the  de- 
liberate intention  of  those  who  achieved  it,  then  the 
Cassarians  become  at  once  enlightened  Liberals,  and 
Ca9sar  the  greatest  Liberal  leader  that  ever  lived. 
We  are  obhged,  then,  to  suppose  a  vast  tide  of  enthu- 
siastic sentiment  pervading  the  better  part  of  the 
citizens,  and  the  provincial  moved  by  an  ecstatic 
hope  as  the  champion  of  mankind  advances  towards 
his  final  triumph,  striking  down  one  after  another 
the  enemies  or  the  good  cause.  The  Roman  revo- 
lution is  thus  made  to  resemble  the  French,  and 
CsBsar  becomes  a  herd,  a  paragon,  in  whom  appear 
the  popular  talents  of  Mirabeau,  without  his  betray- 
al of  the  nopidar  cause ;  the  high  aims  of  the  Giroa- 
dins,  wiuiout  their  illusions ;  and  the  genius  of 
Ni^leon  for  war  and  government,  without  his 
egotism  and  brutality. 

But  the  truth  is  that  what  Cassar  and  his  party 
intended  is  to  be  carefullv  distinguished  from  what 
they  actuidly  accomplished.  The  revolution  had 
many  beneficial  results,  which  were  indirect  and 
little  contemplated  by  its  principal  authors.  If  we 
study  the  movement  itself  we  shall  find  that  Caesar 
was  no  champion  of  the  provincials,  that  his  party 
had  no  notion  of  redressing  the  wrongs  of  the  pro- 
vincials, that  they  were  inspired  by  no  desire  to 
establish  any  general  principle  whatever,  and  by 
no  enthusiaem  except  a  military  enthumasm  for 
their  leader.  The  true  nature  of  the  revolution 
will  very  clearly  appear,  and  its  resemblance  to  the 
French  Revolution  will  be  shown  to  be  an  illusion. 

It  is  certain,  in  the  first  place,  that  CsBsar  did 
not  in  any  degree  owe  his  elevation  to  the  favor 
of  the  provincials.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  the 
admiraole  efiiciencv  of  his  army,  and  to  his  admi- 
rable use  of  it.  ^is  army  contained  no  doubt 
Gallic  auxiliaries,  bat  the  great  muster  of  pro%'in- 
eials  was  on  the  side  of  the  Senate.  Cesar's  pro- 
vincial auxiliaries  were  better  drilled,  and,  like  his 
Roman  legionaries,  thev  were  no  doubt  personally 
attached  to  lum ;  but  that  he  was  the  champion  of 
their  interests  against  the  Senate  never  occurred  to 
them.  There  is  no  trace  that  ihe  provinces  con- 
ceived themselves  to  have  any  special  interest  in 
the  quarreL  According  to  their  personal  connec- 
tions widi  the  two  leaders  they  ranged  themselves 
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on  one  side  or  the  other,  —  the  East  for  the  most 
part  with  Pompeius,  while  Gaul  was  at  the  service 
of  Caesar.  Their  hearts,  apparently,  were  not  in 
the  contest  at  all ;  but,  if  we  ask  on  which  side 
were  their  hands,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  reply  that 
so  little  did  they  understand  Cscsar  to  do  their 
champion  that  the  majority  of  them  were  ranged 
against  him  on  the  side  of  their  oppressors. 

But  let  us  go  on  to  ask,  Why  ?nould  they  have 
regarded  Csesar  as  their  champion  ?  What  was 
there  in  his  career  which  might  lead  them  to  sup- 
pose him  more  kindly  disposed  to  them  'than  any 
o^er  proconsul  of  his  time  ?  His  most  conspicu- 
ous act  was  ^e  conquest  of  Gaul.  Let  it  be  grant- 
ed that  the  greatest  service  he  could  do  to  Gaul  was 
to  conquer  it.  Let  us  even  fflrant,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  he  was  himself  aware  of  this,  that 
he  acted  from  purely  philantliropical  motives,  and 
distinctly  understood  tnc  conquest  of  Gaul  to  be  a 
necessary  stage  of  the  evolution  of  humanity.  Still 
his  conduct  was  surely  of  a  nature  to  be  misunder- 
stood by  Gaul  itself  and  by  the  provincials  gener- 
ally. 

His  good-will  towards  the  non-Roman  popula- 
tions was  not  so  apparent  that  it  could  not  be  mis- 
taken. He  stood  before  them  covered  with  the 
blood  of  slaughtered  Gauls,  an  object  certainly 
more  pleasing  to  Rome  than  to  ute  subjects  of 
Rome.  He  might  not  be  detested  so  much  as  the 
plundering,  peculating  proconsuls,  but  he  must 
nave  been  more  feared ;  and  so  far  from  appearing 
to  the  provincials  a  deliverer  from  the  tyranny  of 
Rome,  ne  must  have  seemed  to  represent  and  em- 
body that  tyranny  in  its  most  irresistible  and  inex- 
orable form. 

But  perhaps  Caesar  had,  at  some  earlier  time, 
identified  himself  with  the  Drovincials ;  perhaps  he 
had  introduced  measures  calculated  to  oetter  their 
condition  and  enlarge  their  franchises;  perhaps 
he  had  expressed  disgust  at  the  treatment  they  met 
with,  and  sympathy  with  their  suffering.  The  an- 
swer is,  that  ne  had  not  distinguished  himself  in 
any  such  way.  One  or  two  prosecutions  of  extor- 
tionate provmcial  governors  which  he  had  undeiv 
taken  could  not  give  him  any  such  distinction. 
Such  prosecutions  were  recognized  as  the  estab- 
lished way  by  which  young  men  brought  themselves 
into  notice,  and  also  as  an  established  way  of  annoy- 
ing the  Senate.  Yet  these  prosecutions  were  the 
omy  service  he  had  ever  rendered  the  provinces, 
Li  his  consulship,  at  the  time  when  he  was  the 
recognized  leader  of  popular  legislation,  he  had 
not  appeared  as  the  cnaunpion  of  the  provincials, 
but  or  quite  a  different  class,  whose  interests  were, 
if  anything,  somewhat  antagonistic  to  the  interests 
of  the  provincials,  —  the  poorer  class  of  Roman  cit- 
izens. 

Again,  if  Caesar  was  no  champion  of  the  provin- 
cials, neither  was  his  party,  nor  those  earlier  lead- 
ers of  the  party  to  whose  position  he  had  succeed- 
ed. Their  constituency  from  the  beginning  had 
been  a  different  one.  When  the  great  controversy 
was  opened  by  Tiberius  Gracchus,  there  were  in 
the  Roman  world,  not  to  count  the  slaves,  three  ag- 
grieved classes:  first,  the  poorer  class  of  Roman 
citizens  ;  secondly,  the  Italian  allies,  who  had  not 
fet  been  admitted  to  the  Roman  citizenship ;  third- 
y,  Ae  provincials.  Now  if  the  part)'  which  the 
movement  of  Gracchus  called  into  existence,  and 
which  went  on  increasing  its  influence  until,  in  the 
person  of  Julius  Ciesar,  it  triumphed  over  itself  and 
Its  enemies  together,  had  really  been  the  party  of 
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tlio  provincials,  —  if  the  Gracchi,  and  Idarius,  and 
Satuminus  had  been  representatives  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  empire  as  against  the  interests  of  the 
ruling  city,  they  would  have  taken  up  the  cause  of 
all  these  aggrieved  classes.  The  Itahan  allies,  and 
still  more  uie  provincials,  as  the  most ,  numerous 
and  the  most  oppressed  class,  would  have  claimed 
a  larger  share  ot  their  sympathy  than  the  poor  Bo- 
mans.  Yet,  in  fact,  none  of  these  leaders  nad  ever 
said  a  word  about  the  provincials,  except,  indeed, 
to  propose  that  lands  taken  firom  them  should  be 
granted  to  Roman  colonists.  On  the  Italian  allies 
they  had  not  been  altogether  silent.  Caius  (irae- 
<^hus  had  even  undertaken  their  cause,  but  it  then 
appeared  clear  not  only  Uiat  the  party  he  repre- 
sented was  a  different  one,  but  that  it  was  a  party 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  Italians.  The  inclusion  of 
the  Italians  in  the  colonization  scheme  of  Marius 
also,  according  to  Appian,  "  gave  offence  to  the  de- 
mocracy." The  truth  is  that  there  had  been  men 
in  Rome  whose  liberality  wss  real  and  comprehen- 
sive, but  they  were  not  among  the  democratic  lead- 
ers, the  predecessors  of  Caesar.  Two  men  in  par- 
ticular had  disregarded  party  watchwords,  and  nad 
indulged  sympathies  not  purely  Roman.  Both  of 
them  were  aristocrats,  and  inclined  rather  to  the 
senatorian  than  to  the  popular  party.  These  were 
Scipio  J£milianus  and  the  great  Roman  Whig 
Drusus.  The  former  died  probably  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  brin:2:;ing 
forward  the  cause  of  the  Italians.  The  other  suc- 
ceeded for  a  moment  in  effecting  a  coalition  be- 
tween a  section  of  the  nobiesse,  a  section  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  Italians,  and  was  prevented  by  an 
accursed  dagger  from  earning  a  place  among  the 
most  beneficent  statesmen  of  all  history. 

The  Italians  forced  their  way  through  the  pale 
of  citizenship  by  a  war  in  which  the  Senate  and 
the  democracy  were  allied  in  deadly  hostility  to 
them.  Marius,  .the  uncle  and  immediate  predeces- 
sor of  Cassar,  fought  against  them  in  this  war,  no 
less  than  Sulla,  the  champion  of  the  aristocracy. 
When  Cscsar  appeared  upon  the  scene,  therefore, 
the  cause  of  the  Italians  was  already  won,  and 
there  remained  only  two  aofgrieved  classes,  —  the 
Roman  proletariate,  crushed  for  the  time  by  Sulla, 
and  the  provitfcials.  Now  it  was  the  former,  not 
the  latter  of  these  classes  of  which  Csesar  made 
himself  the  champion.  The  provincials,  as  such, 
found  no  champion.  Particular  misgoverned  prov- 
inces were  from  time  to  time  patronized  by  rneto- 
ricians  who  were  equally  ready,  as  Cicero  showeil 
himself,  to  take  a  brief  from  accused  and  evidently 
guiltj'  governors ;  but  neither  Crosar,  nor  any  oi\e 
else,  ever  raised  !he  cry  of  justice  to  the  provincials. 
Except  in  the  case  of  the  l^ranspadane  province, — 
a  province  only  in  name,  being  within  the  limits  of 
Italy,  and  already  in  possession  of  the  inferior  or 
Latin  franchise,  —  Caesar  connected  himself  before 
the  civil  war  with  no  measm-e  of  enfranchisement, 
and  had  given  no  pledge  to  the  world  that  anv  op- 
pressed class  except  the  Roman  populace  would  be 
the  better,  or  have  any  reason  to  be  thankful,  for 
his  success.  No  writer  of  the  time  regards  Cesar 
in  the  light  of  an  emancipator.  Cicero  gives  no 
hint  that  Ctesar's  partisans  defended  his  conduct 
on  those  grounds.  That  somewhat  vacillating 
politician  repeatedly  in  his  letters  balances  the  two 
parties  against  each  other.  Ho  explains  why,  on 
the  whole,  he  prefers  Pompeius,  but  he  has  much 
to  say  against  Pompeius  also.  In  these  letters  we 
might  expect  to  find  Caesar's  championship  of  the 
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provincdalft,  if  bo  had  ever  undertaken,  or  was  siip- 
pofod  to  liave  undertaken,  any  such  championship, 
diseussefl,  and  either  allowed  or  rejected.  Cicero, 
as  a  i»tudent  of  philoeophy,  was  miite  alive  to  en- 
lar;;ed  and  philanthropic  cons^icterations  ;  if  any 
such  considerations  made  for  Ccesar,  we  shoultl 
jiurelr  have  heard  of  it.  But  there  is  nothing;  in 
his  letters  to  show  that  in  the  hot  discusfions 
which  must  have  been  everywhere  goinj;  on  any 
general  principles  were  appealed  to  by  the  CtB^an- 
aus ;  that  it  had  occurred  to  any  Cscsarian  to  su<j<Test, 
what  occurs  so  naturally  to  us  who  know  the  sequel, 
that  it  was  a  monstrous  injustice  that  the  world 
should  be  governed  in  the  interest  of  a  single  city, 
that  the  Senate  were  the  authors  and  supporters 
of  this  system  ;  that  Ctcsar  wa;*  the  man  to  put  it 
down,  and  had  undertaken  to  do  so.  Hie  Crosari- 
ans  were  a  party  without  ideas. 

It  b  most  easy  to  delude  ourselves  into  the  be- 
lief that  what  actually  happened  was  intended  to 
happen ;  and  since  in  this  revolution  the  provinces 
dia  something  towards  throwing  off  the  yoke  of 
Rome,  to  describe  the  revolution  as  a  convulsive 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  provinces  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  Rome.  But  the  facts  are  belbre  us,  the 
process  by  which  the  revolution  was  accomplishetl 
can  bo  clearly  traced,  and  wo  can  see  that  the 
provinces  had  no  share  at  all  in  the  revolution  by 
which  they  ultimately  benefited;  that  it  wns  a 
purely  Roman  movement ;  that  the  evil  —  for 
there  was  such  an  evil  —  which  the  revolutionaries 
struggled  against  was  of  quite  a  different  nature, 
and  mat  the  relief  which  the  imperial  system  ac- 
tually brought  to  the  provincials  was  an  indirect 
and  secondary  consequence  of  a  general  improve- 
raen,  in  the  machinery  of  government. 

How,  then,  did  the  revolution  really  come  about  ? 
Undeniably  the  immediate  cause  of  the  revolution 
was  the  practice,  which  had  gradually  sprang  up, 
of  conferring  upon  eminent  generals  for  special 
purpofes  powers  so  cxtHivagant  as  to  enable  the 
nolders  of  them  to  rise  above  the  laws.  Where 
such  a  dantjcrous  practice  prevails  revolution  is  at 
once  accounted  for.  Such  an  experiment  may  be 
tried  and  no  revolution  follow ;  but  at  Rome  it  was 
tried  oflcn,  once  too  often.  How,  then,  came  the 
Romans  to  adopt  such  a  practice  ?'  What,  on  the 
on''  hand,  was  the  occasion  which  led  them  to 
appoint  these  dangerous  dictators  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  how  came  they  to  overlook  the  danger  ?  To 
both  these  questions  it  is  possible  to  give  a  satis- 
factoiy  answer,  and  to  answer  these  (luestions  is  to 
explain  the  revolution. 

Kepublicanism  at  Rome,  thou«j;h  successful  and 
glorious  for  so  long  a  time,  had,  perhaps,  always 
been,  as  a  Creed,  confined  to  a  class.  Long  ailer 
the  expulsion  of  the  kinjjs,  it  had  been  necessary  to 
watch  with  extreme  jealousy  every  individual  who 
drew  public  attantion  too  exclusively  to  himself. 
Cassius,  Manlhis.  Mielius,  perished  for  their  emi- 
nence, and  this  ^hows  how  largo  a  proportion  of  the 
citizens  were  felt  still  to  retain  monarchical  predi- 
lections. But  the  republic  succeeded  so  well  that 
such  jealousy  at  length  became  unnecessary;  the 
glory  and  the  regal  disposition  of  AfHcanus  brought 
no  danger  to  libertv,  though  they  clouded  the  last 
vears  of  the  hero  himself  with  moody  discontent. 
'Tbe  disease,  however,  was  only  kept  under,  it  was 
not  cured.  The  government  of  a  perscm  was  the 
instinctive  preference  of  the  lower  ortlers,  though 
the  great  families  were  able,  as  it  were,  to  di- 
vide their  allegiance  among  themselves.    Anything 


which  should  weaken  or  disi>rganize  this  firm  union 
of  ruling  houFCs,  anything  which  should  sever  the 
lower  orders  from  them,  would  in  a  moment  bring 
the  monarch  uix>n  the  stage  again.  F<f  more  than 
half  a  century  afler  the  mortal  struggle  with  Han- 
nibal the  ascendency  of  the  nobles  over  the  lower 
orders  continued  unbroken,  and  then,  through  the 
mere  growth  of  the  population  and  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, it  began  to  decay.  It  was  simply  a 
moral  ascendency  ;  by  the  constitution,  the  rabble 
of  Rome  could  at  any  time  take  into  their  own 
hands  legislation  and  government. 

The  fijpst  Gracchus,  with  perfectly  piu^  iutcn- 
tions,  showed  them  the  way  to  do  this.  The  sec- 
ond Gracchus,  influenced  perhaps  by  revenge  and 
pai-ty  hatred,  took  this  city  rabble  in  hand,  oi*gan- 
izcd  them,  and  formed  them  into  a  standing  army 
of  i-evolution.  Spurious  Mrolius,  in  an  earlier  age, 
had  been  suspected  of  aiming  at  the  tyranny  when 
he  sold  com  at  a  low  price  to  the  poor  during  a 
famine.  Caius  Gracchus  adopti'd  tne  same  plan. 
By  his  lex  fnimtutarin  he  at  once  demoralized,  and 
attached  to  the  cause  of  revolution,  a  vast  class 
which  had  before  been  in  the  tutelage  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. The  bond  was  now  broken  that  attached 
the  people  to  the  hereditary  rulers.  And  how  little 
this  people  cared  for  republican  liberty  became  ap- 
parent the  moment  it  began  to  think  and  act  for 
Itself.  It  did  not  at  once  destroy  the  existing 
government.  The  habit  of  deference  and  obedi- 
ence lonff  remained  in  a  people  naturally  as  defer- 
ential and  fond  of  aristocracy  as  the  English  them- 
selves. But  as  soon  as  any  cause  of  discontent 
arose,  or  public  needs  became  pressing,  they  took 
refuge  at  once  in  a  monarch,  whom  they  created, 
indeed,  only  for  a  limited  period,  but  from  whom 
they  neither  took  nor  cared  to  take  guarantees  that 
he  would  ever  give  back  into  their  hands  the  power 
which  they  had  intrusted  to  him.  Thus  Caius 
Gracchus  was  supreme  until  his  liberality  began  to 
include  the  Italians.  Marius  was  supreme  for  five 
years,  —  had,  in  fact,  a  longer  reign  than  Julius 
Cajsar.  Pompey  in  his  turn  received  as  much 
power  as  he  cared  to  use ;  and,  finally,  by  the  Va- 
tinian  law,  the  people  plainly  told  CsBsar  that  they 
were  his  subjects  as  soon  as  he  chose  to  be  their 
king.  At  this  point  the  people  disappear ;  in  all 
subsequent  contentions  tne  two  parties  are  the 
Senate  and  the  array. 

Still  the  people  showed  no  eagerness  for  revolu- 
tion. As  I  said,  it  was  only  in  cases  of  need  that 
they  created  a  monarch.  •  And  it  was  only  because 
these  cases  of  need  occurred  frequently  that  mon- 
archs  were  frequently  created. 

And  here  arises  the  second  question,  what  were 
those  needs  for  which  no  other  expedient  could  be 
devised  ?  Perhaps  it  was  the  oppression  practised 
by  the  senatorijil  governors  upon  the  provincials. 
If  so,  then  it  would  be  true  that  the  imperial  system 
was  introduced  in  the  interest  of  the  subject  na- 
tionalities. But  nothing  of  the  kind  appears.  In 
the  quarrels  between  the  Senate  and  the  moneyed 
class  (called  knights),  the  wrongs  of  the  provincials 
are  onen  paraded,  for  both  the  Senate  and  the 
moneyed  class  had  a  strong  interest  in  the  provin- 
cials, the  one  as  governors,  3ie  other  as  tax-farmers. 
But  the  democracy  never  concerned  themselves  in 
any  way  with  the  treatment  of  the  provincials,  for  it 
was  a  question  which  did  not  at  all  affect  their 
interests.  Quite  different  were  the  reasons  which 
led  them  to  coll  in  dictators,  and,  if  ^^c  examine 
the  different  cases,  we  shall  find  that  the  real  mo- 
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tive  was  always  the  same.  There  was  one  evil  to 
which  the  empire  was  constantly  exposed;  one 
evil  to  cure  which,  and  to  core  which  alone,  the 
impmal  BjmtBm  was  introduced. 

What  made  the  people  give  supreme  power  to 
Marius,  and  continue  it  to  him  for  five  years? 
First,  the  failure  of  the  aristocratic  goYemment  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  Jugurtha;  ^ierwards,  the 
imminent  danger  of  the  empire  from  the  Cimbri 
and  Teutones.  What  made  them  give  extraordi- 
nary powers  to  Fompey,  and  afterwi^ds  extend  and 
increase  them?  First,  the  alarming  spread  of 
piracy  in  the  Mediterranean,  stopping  trade  and 
threatening  the  capital  with  famine;  next  the 
necessity  of  exerting  unusual  power  to  crush  Mith- 
ridates.  What  ms^e  them  give  extraordinary 
powers  to  Csssar  ?  Rumors  of  an  intended  emigra- 
tion of  the  Uelvetii,  raisins  apprehensions  of  a 
danger  similar  to  that  which  Italy  had  experienced 
from  the  Cimbric  invasion.  Nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect 
in  these  cases.  The  history  of  the  introduction  of 
imperialism  is  briefly  this:  government  at  Rome 
was  so  little  centralized  that  the  empire  was  unable 
to  grapple  with  any  really  formidable  enemy  that 
assailed  it  either  from  without  or  within.  To  save 
themselves  from  destruction  they  were  compelled, 
or  thought  themselves  compelled,  to  resort  fre- 
quently to  the  obvious  expedient  of  a  dictator. 
The  more  fr^equently  they  did  this,  the  more  did 
the  republican  government  &11  into  disuse  and 
contempt,  the  more  did  men's  minds  and  habits 
adapt  themselves  to  a  military  regime.  The  new 
scheme  of  government,  whenever  it  was  tried,  suc- 
ceeded. It  accomplished  that  for  which  it  was 
created.  It  gave  the  empire  inward  security  and 
good  order;  it  crushed  roreign  enemies,  and  ex- 
tended the  boundaries  of  dominion  from  the  Rhone 
to  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  Euphrates.  What  wonder  that  in  the  end 
it  supplanted  the  older  constitution,  when  its  ad- 
vantages were  so  unmistakable,  and  the  one  thing 
it  took  away.  Liberty,  waa  that  which  the  proletari- 
ate of  Rome  and  the  democracy  of  Italy  nad  never 
either  understood  or  valued  ? 

The  Jacobins  used  to  think  of  Cfesar  as  a  great 
aristocrat,  patriotically  assassinated  by  the  noble 
sans-culotte,  Brutus.  I  confess  it  seems  to  me  not 
much  less  untrue  to  describe  him  as  a  champion 
of  nationalities,  and  a  destroyer  of  aristocratic 
privilege  and  exclusiveness.  It  was  the  war-power, 
not  the  people,  that  triumphed  in  him.  The  peo- 
ple, indeed,  —  that  is,  the  people  of  Italy,  —  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  authors  of  his  elevation, 
but  it  was  not  enfriuichisement  that  they  wanted, 
it  was  simply  military  protection.  The  enemies 
they  feared  were  not  a  Catulhis  or  a  Cato,  but 
Helvetian  or  German  hordes.  It  was  not  aristo- 
cratic privilege  they  rebelled  agidnst,  but  aristocrat- 
ic feebleness, — the  feebleness  which  had  led  to  the 
shameful  treaty  with  Jugurtha  and  the  bloody 
defeat  of  Arausio. 

That  the  revolution  was  a  triumph,  not  of  liber- 
alism, but  of  military  organization,  will  become 
still  clearer  if  we  now  proceed  to  examine  the  new 
institutions  which  it  introduced. 

Had  Csesar  lived  longer,  he  would  no  doubt  have 
stamped  a  liberal  character  upon  his  work.  Though 
he  was  no  champion  of  the  provinces,  and  though 
he  owed  his  elevation  immediately  to  the  army, 
and  onlyvemotely  to  the  democracy,  yet  his  dis- 
position was  liberal,  and  his  statesmanship  bold, 


original,  and  magnanimous.  He  might,  therefore, 
have  developed  at  once  and  forced  into  ripeness 
those  germs  of  good  in  the  new  system  which,  as 
it  was,  ripened  but  slowly.  He  might  have  taken 
away  from  Italy  that  unjust  precedence  in  the  em- 
pire which  she  retained  for  three  centuries,  and 
raised  the  provinces  to  citizenship  and  participa- 
tion in  the  honors  of  the  state.  This  ne  might 
have  done ;  but  had  he  done  it  he  would  have  ac- 
complished another  revolution.  That  the  empire 
at  tnat  time  did  not  require  such  changes,  even 
if  it  would  have  borne  them,  is  plain  from  the  £M!t 
that  his  successor,  Augustus,  was  able  to  found  a 
secure  and  durable  imperial  system,  —  was  able,  in 
fact,  to  conduct  the  movement  which  his  uncle  had 
begun  to  its  natural  goal,  without  appealing  to  any 
liberal  tendencies.  Augustus  was  in  all  things 
aristocratically  disposed ;  his  institutions  bear  the 
stamp  of  a  conservative,  exclusive,  old  Roman 
spirit.  This  did  not  prevent  him  frtim  proving  a 
most  efficient  successor  to  the  liberal-minded  Ce- 
sar. It  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  more  com- 
pletely successful  than  almost  any  statesman  in 
nistoiy.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  Liberal- 
ism was  not  of  the  essence  of  Caesar's  work.  It 
adorned  his  character,  and  helped  him  in  his  early 
struggles,  but  the  revolution  he  accomplished  was 
independent  of  it,  and  when  divorced  from  it  could 
go  on  just  as  prosperously  as  before. 

Afler  the  new  system  had  been  permanently 
settled  in  the  tranouillity  of  the  Augustan  age,  the 
great  change  whicn  had  passed  over  the  empire 
was  found  to  be  this :  A  standing  army  had  been 
created  and  thoroughly  organized,  a  uniform  taxa- 
tion had  been  established  throughout  the  empire, 
and  a  new  set  of  officials  had  been  created,  all  of  a 
military  character,  all  wielding  greater  power  than 
the  republic  had  been  accustomed  to  intrust  to  its 
officials,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all  subject  to  the 
effective  and  rigorous  control  of  the  emperor.  In 
other  words,  in  the  place  of  anarchy  there  bad 
come  centralization  and  responsibility. 

We  have  heard  much  latelv  of  the  power  which 
all  organisms  possess  of  differentiating  special 
organs  to  meet  special  needs.  The  operation  of 
this  law  is  very  visible  in  human  societv.  In  Act, 
it  might  be  maintained  that  the  j^hole  history  of  a 
state  is  the  record  of  a  series  of  such  differentia- 
tions. To  take  a  simple  example  from  Roman  his- 
tory :  At  an  early  time  the  kings,  and  afterwards 
the  consuls,  were  at  the  same  time  generals  in  war 
and  judges  in  peace.  Life  had  not  yet  become 
complex.  But,  as  population  and  activity  increased, 
these  functions  showed  a  tendency  to  separate.  At 
first  all  that  the  citizens  were  conscious  of  was, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  have  three  men  instead  of 
two  to  do  the  work.  So  they  created  a  prstor, 
with  precisely  the  same  functions  as  the  coniuls. 
But  nature  knew  better,  and  by  the  gradual  opera- 
tion of  a  silent  decree  took  awsfcy  from  the  consuls 
their  judicial  functions,  and  frt>m  the  pnetor  his 
military  functions.  Thus  a  differentiation  was 
accomplished ;  and  whereas  there  had  been  before 
but  one  organ  of  government,  there  were  now  two 
unlike  each  other  :  and  whereas  before  all  author^ 
ity  was  conceived  as  of  one  kind,  it  was  now  re- 
garded as  twofold,  administrative  and  judicial. 
Now  we  may  i^ply  this  principle  to  the  great 
Roman  revolution,  and  describe  it  as  a  differentia- 
tion. War  had  originallv  been  conceived  as  a 
function  devolving  equaUy  upon  the  citizens. 
When  the  military  season  came  on,  the  farmer  or 
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shopkeeper  left  his  peaceful  occupatdona,  donned 
his  armor,  and  nresented  himself  before  the  consul 
in  the  Campus  Martius.  When  the  campaign  was 
over  he  went  back  to  his  work.  But  the  larger 
the  territory  of  the  state  became,  the  heavier  the 
task  that  devolved  upon  its  armies,  the  more  nu- 
merous its  dangers,  the  more  extensive  its  vulnera- 
ble frontier,  the  more  imperiously  did  Nature  call 
for  a  militaiy  differentiation.  The  special  need  must 
be  met  by  a  special  organ.  A  special  class  of  men 
must  be  set  apart  for  special  military  functions.  I 
have  shown  tnat  it  was  the  necessity  of  defending 
the  State  against  its  foreign  enemies  that  caused  the 
revolution.  In  the  throes  of  this  revolution  the  new 
organ  made  its  appearance.  On  the  restoration  of 
tranquillity,  the  Roman  Empire  is  seen  to  be  guard- 
ed by  an  institution  which  had  been  unknown  to  the 
republic,  by  a  standing  army  of  twenty-£ve  legions. 
This  change  constitutes  by  itself  a  vast  social  rev- 
olution in  comparison  witb  which  aiiy  changes  in 
the  form  of  political  government  are  innfi:nincant 
The  rise  of  standing  armies  in  modem  ^irope  is 
well  known  to  mark  a  great  epoch.  But  it  was  a 
much  less  sudden  and  radical  cnange  than  the  cor- 
responding change  in  the  Roman  Empire.  For 
when  the  citizen  resigned  his  arms  to  the  profes- 
sional soldier,  he  did  not  merely,  as  might  at  first 
sight  appear,  relieve  himself  of  a  disagrc«able  duty, 
disencumber  himself  of  a  burden  which  hampered 
his  industry.  He  did  much  more  than  this;  he 
placed  himself  nnder  entirely  new  conditions  of 
life.  lie  parted  with  all  his  traditions,  and  blindly 
undertook  to  explore  a  new  world.    In  the  first 

Elace  he  resigned  nis  liberty.  We  in  England,  who 
ave  witnessed  the  reconciliation  of  standing  ar- 
mies with  liberty,  may  have  some  difficulty  in  under- 
standing how  impossible  was  any  such  reconcilia- 
tion in  the  Roman  Empire.  But  it  If  undeniable 
that  under  the  imperial  system  the  Roman  did  lose 
his  liberty.  Wita  an  equivalent,  or  without  an 
equivalent,  he  parted  with  it,  and  no  one  who  ex- 
amines the  histor}'  can  doubt  what  cause  principal- 
ly contributed  to  deprive  him  of  it.  The  emperor 
possessed  in  the  army  an  overwhelming  force,  over 
which  the  citizens  had  no  influence,  which  was  to- 
tally deaf  to  reason  or  eloquence,  which  had  no 
Eatriotism  because  it  had  no  country,,  which  had  no 
imianity  because  it  had  no  domestic  ties.  To  this 
ho^  engine  of  despotism  it  was  vain  to  oppose  any 
resistance.  Human  freewill  perished  in  its  pres- 
ence as  in  the  presence  of  neoessity.  Kot  in  insti- 
tutions only,  but  in  the  hearts  of  men,  liberty  with- 
ered away,'  and  its  place  was  taken  by  serviUty  and 
stoicism,  and  Byzantine  Christianity'.  It  may  oc- 
cur to  us  that  checks  to  the  emperor's  authority  over 
the  army  might  have  been  devised.  But  these  are 
modem  notions.  The  army  was  called  into  exist- 
ence not  by  enactments,  but  by  revolution,  and 
there  was  no  collective  wisdom  anywhere,  no  parli- 
ament which  could  c^l  attention  to  the  danger,  or 
dlscutii*  it,  or  provide  safeguards  against  it. 

But  at  the  introduction  of  standing  armies  the 
Roman  citizen  parted  with  something  elpe,  some- 
thing which  lies  not  less  near  than  libert}'  to  the 
springs  of  human  character.  He  parted  with  the 
conception  of  war  as  the  business  of  life.  The 
great  military  nation  of  the  world  —  the  nation 
which  had  bred  up  its  successive  generations  to 
the  task  of  subduing  mankind,  which  by  unrivalled 
firmness  of  cohesion,  by  enduring  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, by  methodic  study  and  science  of  destruction, 
had  cmshed  all  the  surrounding  nationalities,  not 


with  a  temporary  prostration  merely,  but  with  utter 
and  permanent  dissolution  —  now  found  its  woric 
done  and  its  occupation  gone.  The  destmctive 
theory  of  life  had  worked  itself  out.  The  army  it- 
self henceforth  existed  mainly  for  defence,  and  the 
ordinary  citizen  was  no  longerconcemed  with  hos- 
tilities of  any  kind,  whether  offensive  or  defensive. 
Human  life  was  forced  to  find  for  itself  a  new  ob- 
ject. The  feelings,  the  aspirations,  the  tastes,  the 
habits,  that  had  hitherto  filled  it  and  given  it  dij^- 
nity,  became  suddenly  oiit  of  date.  It  was  as  ifa 
change  had  passed  over  the  atmosphere  in  which 
men  lived,  as  if  the  temperature  haa  suddenly  fall- 
en many  degrees,  making  all  customs  obsolete  at 
once,  giving  an  antiquat^  and  inappropriate  look 
to  the  whofo  fi'amework  of  life.  It  was  a  revolu- 
tion which  straok  with  incongruousness  and  abor- 
tiveness  the  very  instinctive  impulses  of  men, 
placed  an  irreconcilable  difference  between  habit 
and  reason,  preconception  and  fact,  education  and 
experience,  temperament  and  reality,  the  world 
within  and  the  worid  without.  This  might  have  a 
bright  side.  Poets  sang  of  a  golden  ^e  returned, 
and  they  hymned  industrialism  in  exquisite  lan- 
guage:— 

'*  AgrkoU  incorvo  terrun  moUtar  antCro.'* 
But  the  real  enjoyment  of  the  new  state  of  things 
was  still  remote,  and  reouired  to  be  nursed  by 
habit.  It  was  an  uncomfortable  transition  when 
the  old  instincts  and  ardors  were  superannuated 
and  no  new  animating  principle  yet  discovered. 
The  new  bottles  had  come  betbre  the  new  wine : 
the  loss  was  felt  far  more  keenly  than  the  gain ;  the 
parting  guest  was  shaken  by  the  hand  more  warmly 
than  uiQ  comer.  A  sullen  torpor  reigned  in  the 
first  years  of  the  millennium  or  peace,  listlessness 
fell  upon  the  dwellers  in  that  uncongenial  paradit:e ; 
Mars  and  Quirinus  were  dead,  and  He  who  was  to 
consecrate  peace  was  scarcely  bom.  Men  were  con- 
scious of  a  rapid  cooling  of  the  air,  of  a  chill  gath- 
ering round  them,  —  the  numbness  that  follows  a 
great  loss,  the  vacancy  that  succeeds  a  great  depar- 
ture; — 

**  In  aros  mmI  alUn  round, 

A  drear  and  dying  toond 

AAighU  the  flameni  at  their  eerTloe  qnalBf* 

I  hope  to  return  to  this  subject.  Meanwhile,  let 
me  point  out  how  the  other  institutions  of  the  impe- 
rial system  were  determined  by  the  presence  of  the 
stan(ling  army.  Such  a  great  force  oould  not  be 
kept  up,  particularly  as  Augustus  renounced  the 
profitable  course  of  conquest,  without  a  rigorous 
system  of  taxation.  Augustus  organized  a  land-tax 
for  the  whole  empire,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  fiscal  system  which  in  the  end  crushed  the 
very  life  out  of  the  people.  Further,  a  great  mili- 
tary system  requires  that  great  power  shall  be 
intrusted  to  inditltiuids.  Personal  authority  is 
the  characteristic  military  principle.  When,  there- 
fore, the  standing  army  was  organized,  this  princi- 
ple received  a  great  development. 

From  the  beginning,  the  empire  had  many  more 
great  post*  than  the  republic.  It  created  the  lena- 
tus  legUmis  or  commapder  of  a  legion  (the  legion 
had  before  been  commanded  in  a  very  ineffective 
way  by  the  tribunes  in  succession).  This  new  of- 
ficer, commanding  more  than  six  thousand  men, 
hdd  prffitorian  rank,  and  there  were  not  less  than 
twenty-five  such  officers  at  once.  Besides  this, 
three  new  prefectures  were  created,  —  the  pre- 
fecture of  the  pnetorian  guard,  the  prefecture 
of  the  city,  and  the  prefiecture  of  the  watch.     If 
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we  compare  these  new  city  officers  with  the  city 
magistracies  of  the  republic,  we  find  that  they  con- 
fer a  greater  amount  of  power  because  their  term 
is  not  limited  to  a  year,  and  also  that  they  all  bear 
a  militaxy  character,  since  an  armed  guard  was  at- 
tached to  each.  Anotlier  office,  still  more  charac- 
teristic of  the  empire,  was  that  of  the  legatus  Augu^ 
ti;  this  was  the  title  given  to  tbe  governor  of  one  of 
the  great  frontier  provinces.  He  united  the  func- 
tions of  civil  governor  with  the  command  sometimes 
of  two  or  three  legions  and  as  many  allied  troops,  — 
that  is,  an  army  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  emperor,  and,  like  evei^'' 
one  else,  responsible  to  him.    It  is  true  that  the 

Eroconsuls  and  proproetors  of  the  republic  had  of^en 
eld  power  as  great,  and  wiUi  less  responsibility  ; 
but  when  the  standing  army  was  fully  organized 
and  the  frontier  of  the  empire  finally  determined, 
these  great  commands  became  permanent,  and  not 
merely  occasional.  The  mreat  legates  of  the  Rhine 
were  regularly  appointed  always  with  much  the 
same  range  of  power ;  and  as  they  were  not  chosen 
by  the  haphazard  system  of  popular  election  out  of 
a  few  privileged  families,  but  selected  with  tolera- 
ble impartiality,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  those  who 
had  approved  their  powers  of  government  in  inferior 
positions,  they  appeared  much  more  considerable 
personages  than  the  provincial  governors  of  the  re- 
public. This  seems  to  me  the  fairest  side  of  the 
imperial  s^'stem.  Essentially  military,  it  was  an 
incomparable  school  of  great  military  officers.  It 
produced  in  singular  abundance  men  capable  of 
great  commands,  and  conducting  themselves  in  such 
posts  not  merely  witb  ability,  but  with  justice  and 
moderation,  though  generally  also  with  the  hardness 
of  the  military  profession.  Such  men  as  Plautius, 
Corbulo,  Vespasian,  Apricola,  Triyan,  all  held  the 
post  of  legatus  Aw/usU,  and  they  are  the  glory  of 
the  empire. 

Surrounded  by  this  splendid  staff  of  military  offi- 
cers, prefects,  legates,  and  commanders  of  legions, 
appeared  the  Impenitor.  In  modem  histoiv,  only 
Napoleon  has  occupied  a  position  at  all  similar^  -^ 
absolute  disposer  of  an  army  of  800,000  men,  and 
keeping  his  eye  at  the  same  time  on  military  opera- 
tions as  distant  from  each  other  as  the  Thames  from 
the  Euphrates.  His  power  was  from  the  beginning 
so  great,  and  became  so  speedily  unlimited,  that 
we  are  apt  to  lose  ourselves  in  generalities  in 
describing  it.  But  if  we  examine  the  process  by 
which  this  power  grew  up,  if  we  watch  the  genesis 
of  Leviathan,  we  snail  clearly  see  the  speciiS  need 
which  he  was  differentiated  to  meet,  —  we  shall 
plainly  discover  that  he  spranj^,  not  out  of  democ- 
racy, not  out  of  any  struggle  ror  equality  between 
rich  and  poor,  or  betw^n  citizen  and  provincial, 
but  out  of  the  demand  for  ^ministrativc,  and 
especially  military,  centralization.  That  Julius 
Csssar  began  life  as  a  demagogue  is  a  fact  which 
tends  to  confuse  our  notions  of  the  system  which 
he  introduced.  Let  us  rather  fix  our  attention  on 
Augustus,  who  founded  and  organized  the  empire 
as  it  actually  was  and  as  it  lasted  till  the  time  of 
Piocletian.  He  began  as  ar  professed  Senatorian, 
lie  acquired  the  support  of  the  altoy,  he  became 
ultimately  emperor;  but  with  Ae  democracy  he 
never  had  any  connection.  It  was  the  object  of 
bis  life  to  justify  his  own  power  by  showing  the 
necessity  of  it,  and  by  not  taking  more  power  than 
he  could  show  to  be  necessary.  The  profound 
tranauillitr  of  his  later  years  proved  that  he  had 
satisfied  tne  empire.    The  uneasiness  and  unrest 


which  had  filled  the  whole  century  that  preceded 
the  battle  of  Actium  had  shown  that  the  empire 
wanted  8omethin<;  which  it  could  not  find.  The 
peace  that  filled  the  century  which  followed  it,  the 
^neral  contentment  which  reigned,  except  among 
me  representatives  of  the  fallen  republic,  showed 
that  the  empire  had  found  that  of  which  it  was  in 
search.  Yet  assuredly  no  comprehensive  enfran- 
chisement, no  democratic  levelling  of  classes,  had 
taken  place.  If  the  ancient  boundaries  had  been 
overleaped  in  the  times  of  disturbance,  Augustus 
devotea  himself  as  soon  as  peace  was  restored  to 
punishing  such  transgressiouF,  and  preventing  the 
recurrence  of  them.  His  legislation  is  a  sv'stem  c^ 
exclusions,  a  code  of  jtrivilege  and  class  jealousy. 
It  consists  of  enactments  to  make  the  enfranehiso- 
ment  of  slaves  difficult,  enactments  to  prevent 
fi^eedmen  from  assuming  the  privileges  of  tne  free- 
bom.  He  endeavored  to  revive  the  decaying  order 
of  the  patriciate,  the 'oligarchy  of  the  oligarchy 
itself,  —  a  clique  which  excluded  Cato,  and  into 
which  Augustus  himself  had  gained  admission  only 
by  adoption.  He  took  pains  to  raise  the  character 
of  the  Senate,  which  was  the  representative  of 
the  aristocratic  party,  and  to  depress  the  Comitia, 
which  represented  tlic  democracy.  He  bore,  in- 
deed, to  nis  uncle  a  relation  not  unlike  that  which 
Sulla  bore  to  Marius.  Assuredly,  any  one  who 
studies  the  Augustan  age  alone  would  conclude 
that  in  the  long  contest  between  aristocracy  and 
democracy,  aristocracy  had  come  out  victorious. 
Both  parties,  indeed,  had  sacrificed  much,  but  n 
the  Augustan  age  democracy  was  nowhere ;  ari.«- 
tocracy  was  on  the  lips  of  the  prince  and  in  hb 
legislation;  it  was  unfashionable  to  mention  the 
name  of  Julius;  the  great  historian  of  the  age 
spoke  with  admiration,  and  nowhere  with  reproach, 
of  his  assassins,  and  earned  from  his  master  the 
epithet  of  the  "  Pompelan."  Yet  we  are  told  this 
did  not  intenrupt  their  friendship.  The  truth  is 
Augustus  was  very  much  a  Pompc-ian  him?clf: 
an  aristocrat  to  the  core,  ftii'l,  sj'mpathizing  with 
the  old  republic  in  all  things,  he  was  ydt  the  wor- 
thy and  legitimate  heir  of  his  uncle,*  becaa5e  he 
labored  successfully  to  complete  what  his  uncle  had 
begun ;  and  this  an  aristocrat  could  do  as  well  as  a 
democrat,  namely,  to  give  the  Roman  world  cen- 
tralization. 

Monarchy  has  often  been  used  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  as  a  means  of  coercing  an  insolent  aris- 
tocracy. The  Greek  rvpavvoi  of  the  sixth  century 
B.  c,  were  popular  sovereigns  of  this  kind.  But 
monarchy  can  also  be  used  in  the  interest  of  aris- 
tocracy itself.  Thus  the  monarcliy  of  Louis  XTV. 
was  oppressive  to  the  people,  and  supported  itself 
upon  the  loyalty  and  sympathy  of  die  noblesse. 
Now  the  Roman  world  wanted  monarchy  for  its  own 
sake,  that  is,  it  wanted  a  strong  and  centralized 
government ;  whether  the  monarchy  favored  the 
democracy  or  the  aristocracy  was  a  matter  compar- 
atively of  indifference.  The  first  monarch  was 
democratic,  the  second  aristocratic,  but  both  were 
equally  successful,  both  equally  satisfied  die  want« 
of  the  time.  For,  unlike  in  most  respects  as  Augus- 
tus showed  himself  to  Julius,  he  followed  him  closely 
in  the  one  essential  point.  Though  without  much 
talent  or  taste  for  war,  he  jealously  kept  in  his  own 
hands  the  whole  military  administration  of  the  em- 

Sire.  Here  alone  he  showed  no  reserve  and  wore  no 
isgnise,  though  in  assuming  civil  powers  no  monarch 
was  ever  more  cautious,  or  showed  more  anxiety 
not  to  go  fiirther  than  public  nece^ty  forced  him. 
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He  became  permanent  commander-in-chief;  and  — 
what  shows  clearly  the  conception  which  was  formed 
of  his  special  function  —  all  provinces  which  were 
in  die  neighborhood  of  an  enemy,  and  in  which  a 
lai^  nulitar}'  establishment  was  to  be  kept  up,  were 
i*ommitted  to  his  care,  and  covemed  by  his  commis- 
sioners. He  assumed,  besidci',  the  power  of  a  pro- 
consul in  every  province,  by  which  means  he  became 
a  Idnd  of  Govemor-Generisd  of  all  the  conquests  of 
Rome.  If  we  examine  the  powers  which  were 
given  to  Pompey  in  the  war  with  the  pirates,  we 
shall  see  that  they  were  very  similar  to  these,  and 
that  in  fact  the  imperial  system  may  be  considered 
as  a  kind  of  permanent  Gabinian  Law,  an  arrange- 
ment bv  which  a  fl:eneral  was  empowered  to  wield 
at  his  discretion  all  the  military  force  of  the  empire, 
and  to  interfere  in  civil,  government  so  far  as  he 
might  consider  the  military  exigencies  of  the  State 
demanded. 

It  confirms  this  view  to  find  that  the  most  serious 
em-barrassment  which  Augustus  met  with,  particu- 
larly in  his  later  years,  was  the  evident  superiority 
in  military  ability  of  Agrippa  to  himself,  for  this  su- 
periority carried  with  it  a  sort  of  natural  title  to  su- 
persede Augustus  as  emperor,  and  the  difficulty  was 
only  surmounted  by  a  kind  of  tacit  compact  by  which 
Augustus  bound  himself  to  deny  Asnppa  nothing, 
and  Agrippa  not  to  claim  all,  while  m  the  mean 
while  they  placed  themselves  as  much  as  possible  in 
distant  parts  of  the  empire,  and  so  avoided  the  dan- 
ger of  a  coUii^ion.  This  view  at  the  same  time  ex- 
plains the  infinite  alarm  with  which  Augustus  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Varus  in  Germany, 
and  the  loss  of  three  legions.  Rome  had  weathered 
much  worse  storms  than  this.  But  what  struck  Au- 
gustus was  that  his  system  could  not  stand  for  a  mo- 
ment if  it  did  not  secure  that  for  which  it  existed, 
the  safety  of  the  frontiers ;  that  liberty  and  republi- 
can priae  would  be  felt  to  have  been  sacrificed  in 
vain,  that  Cato,  and  Pompey,  and  Cicero,  and  Bru- 
tus would  seem  to  have  been  martyrs,  if  the  empire 
was  still  liable  to  barbaric  invasion. 

Considered  in  this  light,  the  im])erial  system  will 
appear  to  have  had  for  a  long  time  a  splendid  suc- 
cess. Though  the  imperial  period  is  inferior  as 
a  fMjriod  of  foreign  conquest  to  the  period  of  Marius, 
Sulla,  Pompey,  and  Casfar,  this  is  not  owing  to  any 
militar}'  superiority  of  republicanism,  but  to  the 
fact  that  the  imperial  system  had  been  practicallv 
introduced  long  uefore  it  was  legally  recognized.  It 
was  not  by  republicanism,  but  by  a  temporary 
suspension  of  republican  principles  that  the  great 
generals  I  have  just  mentioned  achieved  their  con- 
(juests.  Pompey  in  the  East  and  Csesar  in  Gaul 
were  as  absolute  as  Trajan,  and  it  was  because  they 
were  so  that  they  had  such  great  success.  TTieir 
conquests,  therefore,  mav  be  claimed  for  the  impe- 
rial system,  though  not  for  the  imperial  period ;  and 
to  estimate  the  military  effectiveness  of  the  republi- 
can system,  we  must  look  back  to  the  disastrous 
years  when  general  after  general  succumbed  to 
Jugurtha's  ^old,  and  army  at\er  army  to  Cimbric 
hordes.  It  is  true  that  the  imperial  system  did  not 
in  the  long  run  succeed,  that  the  very  evil  which  it 
was  created  to  avert  fell  in  the  end  upon  the  empire, 
that  the  fit>ntier  was  passed  at  all  points,  and  that 
the  barbaric  world  overbore  the  Roman.  But  two 
centuries  passed  before  the  system  showed  any  signs 
of  inadequacy. 

Such,  then,  in  its  design  and  in  its  direct  work- 
ing was  the  imperial  s^^stem,  simply  a  concentration 
of  military  force.    But  since  it  affected  such  a  vast 


area,  its  indirect  consequences  are  not  less  impor- 
tant than  its  direct  ones.  Of  these  the  principal 
were  two,  the  extinction  of  liberty,  and  the  increase 
of  material  happiness.  Of  the  first  I  have  already 
spoken ;  it  is  displayed  in  a  striking  light  through- 
out the  IdstoiT  of  the  Senate  in  its  relation  to  the 
emperors.  The  Senate  had  always  been  the  vital 
institution  of  republican  Rome.  In  it  was  embodied 
the  force  which  had  resisted  Hannibal,  which  had 
made  the  Italians  into  a  compact  and  homogeneous 
people,  which  had  subjugatea  Sicilv,  Spain,  Greece, 
and  Carthage.  Without  this  institution,  this  body 
of  life-peers  freely  chosen  by  a  people  who  liked 
neither  self-government  nor  slavery,  but  liberty  to 
choose  their  governors,  —  without  the  freedom  of 
each  senator  with  respect  to  the  rest,  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  people  in  the  election  of  the  Senate, 
Rome  could  never  have  become  great.  The  popu- 
lar assemblies  had  always  been  insignificant  by  the 
side  of  the  Senate,  and  Augustus  was  right  to  ele- 
vate the  Senate  rather  than  the  popular  assemblies 
when  he  wished  to  persuade  the  people  that  their 
venerated  republic  still  existed.  Henceforward  the 
Senate  and  tlie  Egiperor  confronted  each  other  like 
the  past  and  the  present.  The  Senate  was  respect- 
ed ;  it  was  replenished  with  the  leading  men  of  the 
time ;  trouble  was  even  taken  by  Uie  emperors  to 
maintain  its  character ;  it  was  eloquent ;  its  debated 
and  the  lives  of  its  members  presened  the  tradition 
of  old  Roman  virtues;  it  was  allowed  to  talk  re- 

Eublicanism,  and  to  canonize  the  **  Pharsalica  tur- 
a,"  the  martyrs  who  had  fallen  in  resisting  Csesar ; 
it  was  highly  cultivated  and  fond  of  writing  history, 
a  dignified  literary  club.  B«t  it  had  not  power,  in 
truth  it  had  not  reality.  It  is  a  painful  or  a  majestic 
phenomenon,  according  as  it  acts  or  refirains  from  ac- 
tion. When  it  acts  it  is  like  Lear  with  his  hundred 
knights  brawling  in  his  daughter's  palace.  In  a 
moment  the  wicked  look  comes  upon  Regan's  face ; 
the  feeling  of  his  helplessness  returns  upon  the  old 
man,  and  the  hystenca  passio  shakes  him.  But  so 
long  as  it  remains  passive  it  is  an  impressive  sym- 
bol,  and  there  is  something  touching  m  the  respect 
mth  which  the  emperors  treated  it.  Seldom  has 
any  State  shown  such  a  filial  feeling  towards  its 
own  past  as  the  Romans  showed  in  the  tenderness 
with  which  they  preserved  through  centuries  a  fu- 
tile and  impotent  institution,  because  it  represented 
the  institutions  of  their  ancestors.  Like  a  portrait 
of  the  founder  of  the  family  in  some  nobleman's 
house,  such  was  the  Senate  in  the  city  of  the  Cae- 
sars. It  was  not  expected  to  move  or  act ;  nay,  its 
moving  seemed  prodigious  and  ominous ;  it  was  ex- 
pected "  picture-like  to  hang  by  the  wall  " ;  and  so 
long  as  it  did  tliis  it  was  in  no  danger  of  being  de- 
spised or  thought  su)>erfluou(t,  but  on  the  contrary, 
was  h^ld  precious  and  dear. 

Meanwhile  liberty  was  actually  dead,  and  several 
centuries  passed  in  which  Eiurope  resembled  A^ia. 
That  efieminacy  fell  upon  men  which  always  infects 
them  when  they  live  for  a  long  time  under  the  rule 
of  an  all-powerful  solditTy.  But  with  effeminacy 
there  came  in  process  of  time  a  development  of  the 
feminine  virtues.  Men  'ceased  to  be  adventurous, 
patriotic,  just,  magnanimous ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
thev  became  chaste,  tender-hearted,  loyal,  religious, 
and  capable  of  infinite  endurance  in  a  good  cause. 

The  second  indirect  consequence  was  an  increase 
of  material  happiness* 

The  want  of  system,  which  had  exposed  the  em- 
pire to  foreign  enemies,  had  created  at  the  same 
time   much  internal   misery-.      Imperialism,  intro- 
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ducing  system  and  unity,  gave  the  Roman  world  in 
the  firet  place  internal  tranquillity.  The  ferocious 
civil  conflicts  of  Marius  and  Sulla  had  sprung  out 
of  republican  passions,  which  were  now  for  good 
as  well  as  for  evil  stilled.  The  piracy  which  had 
rei^i^ned  in  the  Mediterranean  was  no  longer  possible 
with  a  permanent  Gabinian  Law,  with  a  Jrompey 
always  at  the  head  of  aflsurs.  One  new  danger,  in- 
deed, was  introduced,  —  the  danger  of  militarj'  rev- 
olutions ;  but,  formidable  as  the  power  of  the  army 
was,  it  was  found  possible  to  restrain  it  from  the 
worst  extremities  for  two  centuries.  The  dreadful 
year  69,  which  recalled  the  days  of  Cinna,  was  the 
only  serious  interruption  to  the  tranquil  course  of 
government  between  the  accession  of  Augustus  and 
me  death  of  Aurelius.  Whatever  Csesar  took  from 
his  country,  he  gave  it  two  centuries  of  peacefrd 
government. 

Once  more :  he  gave  to  the  government  of  the  em- 
pire a  somewhat  more  equitable  spirit  It  was  not 
for  this  purpose  that  his  army  raised  him  to  power, 
but  centralization  carried  with  it  of  necessity  this 
result.  The  cruelty  with  which  the  provinces  were 
governed  was  of  the  kind  that  is  alwa\s  produced 
in  government  by  want  of  systAn.  Tnere  was  no 
one  upon  whom  it  was  incumbent  to  consider  the 
interests  of  the  provinces.  The  Senate,  to  which  all 
such  affairs  were  left,  consisted  of  the  very  men  who 
had  the  strongest  interest  in  plunder  and  extortion. 
The  provincial  governments  were  divided  among 
the  aristocracy  as  so  much  preferment ;  the  whole 
order  lived  upon  the  plunder  of  the  world,  and  noth- 
ing is  more  manifest  than  that  such  a  system  could 
never  be  reformed  fr^  within. 

The  difliculty  of  getting  the  House  of  Commons  to 
put  down  bribery  at  elections  would  have  been  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  difBculty  of  inducing  the 
Roman  Senate  to  reform  the  government  of  the 
provinces.  The  new  power  which  was  now  created 
proved  very  serviceable  for  this  end.  The  emperor 
had  no  interest  in  any  misgovemment ;  he  was  in 
a  position  to  judge  it  coldly,  and  he  had  power  to 
punish  it.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  oreneral  re- 
vision of  the  whole  administration  which  now  took 
place,  the  establishments  of  the  provincial  governors 
were  put  upon  a  better  footing,  and,  in  particular, 
stated  salaries  were  assigned  to  them.  A  better 
system  undoubtedly  was  introduced,  and  we  may 
believe  that  the  monstrous  misgovemment  of  the 
renublic  passed  away.  From  this  time  it  may  prob- 
ably be  said  of  the  countries  conquered  by  Rome 
that  they  were  better  governed  than  they  had  been 
in  their  times  of  independence.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  governed  positively  well. 
Oppression  and  extortion,  though  on  a  reduced 
scale,  seem  still  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

In  conclusion,  then,  that  great  controversy  be- 
tween Caesar  and  Brutus,  that  question  whether 
Csesar  was  a  benefactor  or  a  scoime  to  his  kind, 
seems  to  me  too  vast  to  be  answered  with  any  con- 
fidence. The  change  he  accomplished  had  remote 
consequences  not  less  momentous  than  the  immedi- 
ate ones.  If  the  nations  owed  to  him  two  centuries 
of  tranquillity,  it  is  not  less  true  that  the  supremacy 
which  he  gave  to  military  force  in  the  moment  when 
he  ordered  the  passage  of  the  Rubicon,  led  to  the 
frisjhtful  military  anarchy  of  the  third  century,  and 
ultimately  to  the  establishment  of  Oriental  sultan- 
ism  in  Europe.  If  he  relieved  considerably  the  op- 
pression of  the  provinces,  he  also  destroyed  the 
spirit  of  freedom  in  the  Romans,  and  I  do  not  feel 
able  to  cakulate  exactly  how  much  is  lost  when  free- 
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dom  is  lost.  But  what  it  is  hard  for  us  to  compute,  I 
am  persuaded  that  Caesar  himself  could  calculate  fkr 
less.  Like  other  great  conquerors,  he  had  "the 
hook  in  his  nose,"  and  accomplished  changes  far 
more  and  greater  and  other  tnan  he  knew.  He 
had  energy,  versatility,  and  unconquerable  resolu- 
tion, but  he  was  no  philosopher ;  and  yet  to  measure 
in  any  degree  the  consequences  of  such  acUone  would 
have  t^xed  an  Aristotle.  I  believe  that  he  looked 
very  little  before  him,  that  he  began  life  an  angry 
demagogue,  with  views  scarcely  extended  beyond 
the  city ;  that  in  the  anarchy  of  the  time  he  saw 
his  chance  of  rising  to  power  by  grasping  the  skirts 
of  Pompcy ;  that  in  Gaul  he  had  no  views  that  any 
other  proconsul  might  not  have  had,  only  greater 
ability  to  realize  them ;  that  at  the  head  of  hiB  ar- 
my and  his  province  he  felt  to  the  full  a  great 
man's  delight  in  ruling  strongly  and  well;  that 
during  this  period  the  corruption  of  the  Senate 
and  the  anarchy  of  the  city  became  more  and  more 
contemptible  to  him,  but  that  in  the  civil  war  his 
objects  were  still  mainly  personal ;  and  that  it  was 
not  tiU  he  found  himself  master  of  the  Roman 
world  that  his  ideas  became  as  vast  as  his  mission, 
and  that  he  became  in  any  way  capable  of  under- 
standing the  purport  of  his  own  career. 


•     HENRY  CRABB  ROBINSON. 

RoQEBS,  the  poet,  said  to  his  guests  one  day,  "  If 
there  is  any  one  here  who  wishes  to  say  an3rthin£, 
he  had  better  say  it  at  once,  for  Crabb  ^binson  is 
coming."  In  similar  spirit  we  may  remark  that  if 
any  of  the  reading  public  have  a  book  in  hand 
they  had  better  finish  it  off  or  lay  it  by  at  once,  for 
Crabb  Robinson  is  come.  The  volumes*  which 
treat  of  him  are,  like  himself  when  he  was  among 
us,  —  irresistible,  to  be  attended  to  whether  you 
will  or  no ;  and  worth  the  attention,  because  brim- 
ful of  anecdote,  incident,  learning,  quaint  talk,  pro- 
found thought,  sublime  philosophy,  childlike  fun, 
bold  speculation,  and  religious  feeling,  lovely  in  its 
conception  and  practice. 

To  the  younger  public  we  suspect  the  name  of 
Crabb  Robinson  will  not  sound  familiar.  It  was 
not  so  with  their  fathers.  Even  they  who  had  not 
the  honor  of  being  known  to  him  had  the  happi- 
ness of  often  hearing  many  of  his  best  stories  re- 
peated to  them  by  original  hearers.  The  flashes  of 
his  wit  may  not  have  illumined  their  atmosphere, 
but  they  could  enjoy  the  coruscations  from  a  dis- 
tance. His  healthy  influences  had  boundless  ex- 
tension ;  and  as  for  the  practical  religion  t*)  which 
we  have  referred,  a  man  could  haixily  take  his 
walks  abroad  in  any  direction  without  striking  the 
trail  of  Crabb  Robinson's  benevolence. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  have  elapsed  since  he 
was  bom  (in  1775),  a  son  of  the  handsomest  young 
pair  that  ever  set  up  home  in  Bury  St  E(f 
munds.  The  fhther  was  a  well-to-do  tanner ;  the 
mother,  one  of  those  lovable  mothers  whose  name 
you  never  hear  mentioned  without  its  exciting  some 
comment  of  respect  or  affection.  The  reader  will 
learn  to  love  ner  for  her  good  sense,  though  she 
was  not  a  clever  woman,  lie  pulses  of  the  heart 
beat  swifter  at  the  beautifully  expressed  fbndncss 
of  Robinson  for  his  mother ;  how  he  loved  her  as  a 
child!  how  reverently  he  regarded  her  memory, 
when  he  was  an  old  man  I 


*  Diarj,  Beminisoeocee,  and  Corretpoodeoce  of  Bcotsr  Crmbb 
RobinaoD,  BarrUter-mt-Lair.  Selected  aod  edited  bj  Thomas 
Sadler. 
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These  parents  were  dissenters.  The  good  people 
almost  made  their  boy  an  infidel  by  "  too  much  of 
it."  Crabb's  ever-active  spirit  could  not  bear  the 
oppression  of  weary  hours  at  meeting  throughout 
the  Sunday,  and  Henry's  **  Commentary  "  to  usten 
to  tiU  supper-time,  at  home.  It  was  a  great  relief 
to  Oabb,  while  his  sire  was  reading;,  to  slip  off  his 
chair,  and  turn  the  apple-pie  in  me  Dutch  oven 
before  the  fire,  where  it  awaited  the  hour  for  the 
evening  repast  Crabb  Bobinson's  independence 
of  spirit  ana  ready  expression  of  opinion  were  shown 
at  a  xevy  early  age.  Though  he  was  whipped  for 
it,  by  the  tenderest  of  mothCTs,  he  could  be  indeco- 
rous at  those  dreary  meeting  services ;  and  he  had 
80  little  reverence  for  k  too  doleftdly  religious  aunt, 
that  when  she  approached  the  house  her  audacious 
nephew,  not  out  of  his  fiwcks,  would  announce  the 
fact  by  proclaiming, "  Behold,  the  groaner  cometh  I " 
At  five  years  of  age  his  mind  was  already  busy,  and 
with  no  less  a  subject  than  reco^ition  in  a  future 
state  I  The  little  fellow  broke  m  upon  a  serious 
discussion  on  this  subject  among  the  elders  by  pro- 
nouncing in  fovor  of  recognition.  His  grandmother 
had  recently  died,  and  Master  Crabb  Kobinion  re- 
marked, *'  I  shall  know  my  grandmother  in  heaven 
by  the  green  ribbon  rouna  her  cap." 

Young  gentlemen  of  the  present  day,  whose 
school-time  is  only  a  trifle  longer  than  their  holi- 
days, may  "  thank  their  stars  "  that  they  were  not 
as  Crabb  Robinson  and  his  contemporaries  often 
wore,  kept  at  school  three  years  together,  without 
once  going  home.  Neither  are  they  bound  to  a 
calling  without  having  a  voice  in  the  matter. 
Young  Robinson,  taken  off  the  school  form  was 
clapped  on  to  a  stool  in  an  attorney's  office,  and  he 
was  no  more  consulted  about  it  than  the  stooL 
This  was  at  Colchester,  where  he  had  Mr.  Francis 
for  a  master.  The  auirks  of  the  trade  jarred  on 
his  finer  sense ;  but  ne  turned  everything  to  happy 
and  useful  purpose.  Hearing  Erflane  for  the  first 
time  was  the  opening  of  a  new  life.  The  young 
clerk  did  not  give  himself  up  to  rapture.  He  anal- 
yzed as  rapidly  as  he  enjoyed;  and  he  at  once 
found  out  Erskine's  method,  namely,  his  sticking 
to  one  point,  and  yet  employing  such  varied  phrase- 
ology as  to  seem  as  if  he  were  illustrating  a  score 
of  points  in  succession.  At  Colchester,  too,  he  saw 
and  heard  Wesley,  in  the  last  days  of  that  noble 
missionary.  **  He  stood  in  a  wide  pulpit,  and  on 
each  side  of  him  stood  a  minister,  and  the  two  held 
him  up,  having  their  hands  under  his  armpits.  His 
fiE)eble  voice  was  bwely  audible."  but  it  was  tremu- 
lously attuned  to  love.  *^  He  aadressed  the  people 
on  liberality  oC  sentiment,  and  spoke  much  against 
refiising  to  join  with  any  congregation  on  account 
of  difference  of  opinion.  He  said,  *  If  they  do  but 
fd^  God,  work  righteousness,  and  keep  his  com- 
mandments, we  have  nothing  to  object  to.' "  The 
exceUent  gifl  of  charity,  however,  was  not  much 
appreciated  at  that  time.  Young  Robinson  could 
honor  Priestley  for  his  heart  and  his  iutellect,  God- 
win for  his  free  utterance  of  his  free  thought,  and 
Holcroft  for  the  chivahr  of  his  politics,  but  he 
feared  the  penalty.  Tno  << Church  and  King" 
people  looked  upon  these  and  other  men  like  them 
as  atheists  and  republicans.  To  be  the  second 
was  fdmost  as  bad  as  to  be  the  first,  and  Robinson, 
because  he  applied  practice  to  Wesley's  theory, 
came  to  be  thought  both*  Robert  Hidl  warned  a 
household  of  his  faith  to  expel  the  young  infidel 
from  its  bosom ;  but  Robinson  wrote  a  letter,  so 
frank   and  manly,   that   Hall,  fr^nk   and   manly 


too,  confessed  his  error,  though  ho  justified  his 
action. 

When  Robinson  came  up  to  London  to  continue 
the  study  of  his  profession,  —  that  is,  or  was,  to 
leam  little  or  nothing  about  it, — he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  into  ue  best  intellectual  society  of 
the  day.  "  My  lodgings,"  he  says,  "  were  of  a  sim- 
ple kind,  in  I>rury  Lane,  and  my  expenses  were 
not  more  than  about  a  guinea  a  week."  We  fancy 
that  fine  and  frist  young  gentlemen  of  the  present 
day,  for  whom  no  income  is  sufficient,  wocda  think 
this  "  decidedly  vulgar."  But  the  young  attorney's 
clerk  had  an  intellect  which  rendered  him  welcome 
to  intellectual  men.  Their  names  glorify  and  the 
stories  of  them  brighten  these  pages.  They  crowd 
pleasantly  about  the  reader,  and  uiey  are  capitally 
nit  off  by  ihe  diarist.  All  the  noble,  aspinng,  or 
eccentric  spirits  of  the  time  are  there  :  among  them, 
Southey,  a  republican,  of  having  been  which  he 
afterwards  said  he  was  no  more  ashamed  than  of 
having  been  a  child.  There  was  also  Thirlwall, 
with  all  the  advanced  politicians  and  reformers. 
Thirlwall,  who  would  have  reformed  religion  as 
well  as  the  State,*  subsequently  told  Robinson  that 
'*  he  believed  he  should  establish  his  name  among 
the  epic  poets  of  England;  and  it  is  a  curious 
thing,  considering  his  own  views,  that  he  thought 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  and  the  British 
Constitution  very  appropriate  subjects  for  his 
poem." 

The  acqnirition  of  a  little  money,  and  leisure 
coming  with  it,  enabled  Robinson  to*  reside  during 
five  years  in  Germany.  The  history  of  the  time, 
the  sKCtches  of  character,  and  the  personal  narra- 
tive, are  rendered  with  great  ability.  From  lofty 
philosophy  and  sublime  nature  the  autobiographer 
can  stoop  to  the  pleasantest  trifles  when  they  illus- 
trate national  manners  and  individual  wit.  Thus, 
he  copies  with  glee  an  inscription  on  a  house  in 
Saxony  which  is  to  this  effect :  **  This  house  is  in 
the  hand  of  God.  In  the  year  1795  was  the  wall 
raised ;  and  if  God  will  turn  my  heart  to  it,  and 
my  father-in-law  will  advance  me  needful,  I  will 
cover  it  with  tiles."  WhUe  the  Diary  reflects  Ger- 
man life,  letters  frx>m  London  written  by  Crabb's 
brother,  reflect  English  life.  It  was  a  sad  life  till 
the  peace  of  1801  came.  In  people's  purses  there 
was  nothing  but  paper.  Heaven  knows  what  was 
in  their  stomachs,  for  the  millers  were  encouraged 
to  mix  any  grain  that  would  help  to  fill  them. 
Even  this  stuff  fetched  a  hi^  price ;  but  after  the 
peace,  writes  Thomas  Robinson  to  his  brother,  <*  in 
the  course  of  about  eight  or  ten  weeks  wheat  has 
frdlen  in  our  maiket  from  928.  to  lSs»  the  coomb, 
and  it  is  expected  to  sink  lower."  Matters  were 
not  on  so  expensive  a  scale  even  in  the  war  time  in 
Germany  as  here.  Robinson  dined  every  day  at 
one  hotel  for  6s.  a  week ;  and  he  does  not  complain 
of  the  quality  of  the  dinners,  but  neither  does  he 
describe  it.  He  appears  to  have  known  or  to  have 
met  nearly  all  the  great  Grerman  spirits  of  that 
time ;  and  his  feelings  on  two  occasions  are  well 
expressed  when  he  says  that  he  talked  with  Wie- 
land  and  gazed  at  Goethe.  In  the  latter  case,  he 
was  struck  not  only  with  the  intellect  but  with  the 
"  oppressive  "  beauty  of  the  great  poet  at  Weimar. 
Not  that  even  all  the  Weimar  folk  themselves  gave 
their  first  homage  to  the  poets  and  scholars  who 
were  its  true  nolnlity.  After  the  death  of  Schiller 
and  other  sons  of  song,  Mr.  Robinson  unguardedly 
remarked  that  the  glory  of  Weimar  was  gradually 
departing.     One  ofthe  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber 
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was  offended.  "  All  the  poets  might  die,"  he  said, 
ancjrily,  "  but  the  Court  of  Weimar  would  still  re- 
main ! "  Among  others  at  that  Court  were  Gall 
and  Spurzheim,  who  were  makin^cpeople  mad  about 
"  cramology,"  as  it  was  called.  The  new  "  olo^-," 
however,  attracted  the  Englishman,  and  Mr.  Robin- 
son introduced  it  into  this  counti^'  by  means  of  a 
work  published  by  him  in  1807.  This  was  some 
time  after  the  author's  return  to  England.  The 
same  packet  brought  him  and  the  news  that  helped 
to  kill  Pitt,  —  of  the  battle  won  by  Napoleon  at 
Austerlitz. 

Coming  as  Mr.  Robinson  did  from  ducal  courts 
and  aristocratic  uniyersities,  and  companionship 
with  the  legion  of  men  who  were  kings  and  kaisers 
in  the  reauns  of  intellect,  one  might  expect  that 
England  would  have  seemed  a  little  duu  to  him, 
especially  as  he  was  now  a  man  without  especial 
Tocation,  looking  for  employment,  playing  a  little 
with  literature,  but  not  professionally,  and  longing 
to  achieve  some  woric  of  usefulness.  England, 
however,  was  not  dull.  He  found  a  certain  garret 
in  London  as  brilliant  as  the  Court  of  Weimar, 
with  all  its  intellectual  glories  and  its  dazzling 
Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber.     "  I  was  introduced,*' 

he  says,  "  to  the  Lambs  by  Mrs.  Clarkson 

They  were  then  living  in  a  garret  in  Inner  Temple 
Lane.  In  that  humble  apartment  I  spent  many 
happy  hours,  and  saw  a  greater  number  of  excellent 
persons  than  I  had  ever  seen  collected  together  in 
one  room."  This  is  a  sentiment  at  which  the  Wei- 
mar Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  would  have  been 
ready  to  faint.  As  one  reads  it,  the  old  garret 
where  Charles  and  Marr  tabernacled  seems  to 
light  up  into  surprising  brilliancy,  and  ima^nation 
peoples  it  again  with  all  those  choice  and  incom- 

f)arable  spirits  who  made  the  garret  ling  with 
aughter,  tm-ned  it  into  a  temple  of  wit,  a  school 
of  philosophy,  a  home  for  the  weary,  —  a  sanctuary 
where  every  man  was  welcome  who  was  a  man, 
that  is,  had  not  only  a  head,  but  a  good  deal  in  it, 
and  under  whose  ribs  there  was  a  heart  which  not 
only  beat,  but  beat  tunefully  in  the  great  musical 
scoixj  of  life.  The  smallest  of  the  host's  own  scin- 
tillations might  have  given  a  reputation  to  inferior 
men.  They  were  so  spontaneous  1  For  example  : 
Lamb  was  once  asked  why  the  compartments  in 
the  Loni^  Room  of  the  East  India  House,  with  six 
clerks  (Lamb  being  one)  in  each  were  eddied  com- 
pounds, "  What  IS  the  meaning  of  the  word  ?  " 
Lamb  drily  answered,  "  A  collection  of  simples  I  " 
Before  Robinson  went  to  the  Bar,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  various  ways,  at  home  and  abroad,  on  the 
Times.  Of  his  collea^es  there,  —  among  whom  un- 
expectedly turns  up  Combe,  the  author  of  "  Dr.  Syn- 
tax," —  there  are  interesting  details.  But  it  is  when 
Mr.  Robinson  is  sketching  ma  outer  world  that  he  is 
most  interesting.  Society  at  that  time,  sixty  years 
since,  was  anything  but  dull,  and  good  things  ut- 
tered by  wits  rattled  about  men's  ears  like  hail. 
Some  of  them  vcrv  much  resembled  the  sayings  of 
the  Wise  Men  of  Greece  in  their  platitude. 

Even  Coleridge  could  trip  himself  up  over  one 
of  his  own  similitudes,  —  as,  far  instance,  wh(m  he 
said  that  "  Hume  comprehended  as  much  of  Shake- 
speare as  an  apothecary's  phial  would  placed  under 
the  Falls  of  Niagara!"  Allen,  "Lady  Holland's 
atheist,"  as  good-natured  friends  called  that  scholar, 
made  a  wi>rse  trip  in  the  Edinbunrh,  by  abusing 
some  Greek  which  turned  out  to  be  Pindar's !  We 
learn,  too,  here,  whjr  Wordsworth  was  so  mercilessly 
treated  in  that  Review,  **  simply  "  (said  Jefirey,  who 


privately  admired  what  he  publicly  denounced) 
"  because  the  errors  of  men  of  genius  ought  to  be 
exposed ! "  Colerid^  was  there,  and  playml  enough 
when  he  said  that  mere  were  "  wrongers  of  subjects 
as  well  as  writers  of  them  I "  Of  all  the  goodly 
company  of  men  in  these  volumes,  perhaps  Cole- 
ridge is  the  most  interesting.  His  account  of  his 
wonderful,  pitifVd  boy  —  poor,  sad  Hartley  —  is 
enough  to  stir  the  fount  of  tears.  Smiles  come  agjun 
when  Lamb,  who  loved  the  man  with  reverent  aflfec- 
tion,  pleasantly  commented  on  the  philosoph^s 
ways. 

"  Thus,  lecturing  on  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  and 
Shakespeare's  female  characters,  one  of  a  course  of 
Shakesperian  lectures,  Coleridge  advocated  school 
flo^ng,  and  ridiculed  Mr.  Lancaster's  objections  to 
such  discipline.  "  It 's  a  pity,"  whispered  Lamb  to 
Robinson,  "he  did  not  leave  this  till  ho  got  to 
*  Henry  VI,'  for  then  he  might  saj  he  could  n^  help 
taking  part  against  the  Lancastrians  !  "  Coleridge 
continued  to  ramble  on  from  topic  to  topic,  and  there- 
upon Lamb  again  whispered,  "  This  is  not  much 
amiss.  He  promised  a  lecture  on  the  Nurse  in  *  Ro- 
meo and  Juhet,'  and  in  its  place  he  has  given  us  one 
in  the  manner  of  the  Nurse."  There  is  much  to  be 
learned  of  Coleridge  in  these  volumes ;  hardly  lees 
of  Lamb,  —  of  Lamb  in  his  serious,  earnest  moods, 
—  that  is,  of  Lamb  at  his  best  and  highest.  With 
Lamb  and  Coleridge  are,  of  course,  all  their  sur- 
roundings ;  moving  crowds,  serried  ranks,  and  now 
and  then  an  amusing  simpleton  supervening. 
Amon^the  latter  may  be  reckoned  Sir  J(mn  Soane, 
whom  Robinson  heard  lecture  at  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy on  Architecture.  The  conclusion  was  divert- 
ing. "  As  the  grammarian  has  his  positive,  compara- 
tive, and  superlative,  and  as  we  say,  *  My  King,  my 
Country-,  and  my  God,'  so  ought  the  lover  of  Tine 
Arts  to  say,  *  Painting,  Sculpture,  Architecture.' " 

In  1813,  at  the  age  of  eight-and-thirty,  Mr.  Rob- 
inson was  called  to  the  Bar,  from  which  he  retired 
at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  The  going  to  it  late,  and 
withdrawing  early,  he  considered  **  the  two  wisest 
acts  "  of  his  life.  One  of  his  first  exploits  was  in 
procuring  the  acquittal  of  a  client  who  had  poi- 
soned his  wife.  "  My  spirits  were  raised,"  he  says, 
and  so  was  the  estimation  of  attorneys,  by  this 
unenviable  triumph  over  justice.  His  cleverness, 
however,  was  always  profitable  to  liis  clients.  He 
was  not  like  Henry  Cooper,  some  of  whose  best  hits 
told  as  much  against  as  for  those  he  had  to  defend. 
One  day  Cooper  was  entertaining  the  whole  eoiut, 
when  Kolfc  (then  almost  the  junior,  but  who 
reached  tlie  woolsack,  and  lately  died  under  the 
title  of  Lord  Cranworth)  wliisper^d  to  Robinson, 
"  How  clever  that  is  !  How  I  tiiank  God  I  am  not 
so  clever !  "  In  comparing  the  French  with  Eng- 
lish methods  of  trial,  Robinson  was  disposed  to 
think  that  more  innocent  men  were  found  guilty  in 
England  than  in  France,  where,  however,  it  always 
seems  the  object  of  the  Judge  to  procure  a  convic- 
tion. Our  author  also  approved  of  the  Fn^ncli 
custom  of  strictly  questioning  the  prisoner,  and 
often  forcing  him  to  conrict  himFclf. 

The  studies  of  the  French  Bar  are  few:  it  is 
otherwise  with  the  English.  One  of  the  most  pic- 
turesque gives  us  sketches  of  Lord  Ellenborou^yh 
and  Henry  Brougham.  The  latter  had  been  de- 
fending a  man  who  was  convicted  of  "  a  libel  against 
Jesus  Christ,"  and  the  man  offered  an  affidavit  in 
mitigation.  Tlie  Judge  remarked  that  there  was 
nothing  by  which  an  infidel  could  swear ;  and  an 
Brougham  rose  at  this.  Lord  EUenborough  said. 
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"  Mr.  Brougham,  if  you  are  acquainted  with  this 
person's  faith,  you  had  bettor  suggest  some  oth- 
er sanction ;  you  had  better  confer  with  him." 
Brougham,  with  manly  ppirit,  replied,  "  It  is  very 
unpleasant  to  be  thus  mixed  up  with  my  client,  of 
whom  I  know  nothing  but  that  I  am  his  retained 
advocate.  As  a  lawyer  and  a  gentleman,  I  protest 
against  such  any  insinuations."  The  Chief  Justice 
was  cowed,  and  faintly  averred  that  he  meant  none. 
If  there  be  less  dignity  there  is  mora  amusement  in 
the  sketch  pf  Justice  *  Willes,  who  had  a  bad  habit 
of  interrupting  counsel.  He  once  did  this  almost 
as  soon  as  Mr.  Blank  commenced  his  case.  "  Your 
Lordship,"  said  the  barrister,  "is  a  greater  man 
than  your  father.  The  Chief  Baron  used  to  contra- 
dict me  after  I  h*ad  done,  but  your  Lordship 
understands  me  before  I  begin." 

There  is  nothing  singular  in  these  illustrations  of 
the  Bar,  but  there  is  something  uncommon  in  one 
illustration  of  tlie  Bench.  Baron  Wood  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  "popular  feelings."  He  hated 
the  Game  Laws ;  and  Radicals  loved  him  because 
lie  was  "  always  against  Church  and  King."  Oth- 
er men  besides  a  solitary'  Judge  shared  in  the  first 
half,  at  least,  of  the  latter  feeling.  Sir  Montague 
Burgoyne  was  sued  in  1817  bv  Uic  Rev.  Dr.  Free, 
rector  of  Sutton,  for  the  sum  of  £  20  a  month  dur- 
ing all  the  months  he  was  absent  from  church !  This 
was  on  an  old  statute,  and  the  Judge  thought  that 
it  was  of  no  effect  since-  the  Toleration  Act ;  but 
Sir  Montague  had  a  horror  of  escaping  as  a  dis- 
senter ;  and  he  was  ultimately  acquitted  on  the 
merits,  as  he  proved  that  duringmost  of  the  time 
the  church  had  been  closed.  The  zealous  rector 
himself  was  subsequently  deprived  of  his  living  for 
immorality.  Ellenborough  was,  as  every  one 
knows,  the  opposite  of  Wood.  The  deference  paid 
to  him  by  the  Bar  renders  the  incident  of  Brough- 
am noticed  above  especially  remarkable.  When 
Hone  was  defending  himself  on  a  charge  of  blas- 
phemy, he  attacked  the  Bar,  declaring  that  there 
was  not  a  man  who  dared  to  contradictXord  Ellen- 
borough  for  fear  of  losing  the  ear  of  the  Court. 
"  A  most  indecent,  because  a  most  true  assertion," 
is  the  significant  comment  made  by  Mr.  Robinson 
on  this  declaration.  At  this  period,  he  was  mak- 
ing £  400  a  year  as  a  barrister,  and  was  therewith 
(and  literature  for  a  crutch)  content.  Holding  six 
Crown  briefs  at  one  assizes  seems  to  have  been  con- 
Fidered  good  and  substantial  success.  The  autlior 
is  not  at  all  jealous  at  recording  the  fact  of  his 
friend,  Charles  Austin,  making  40,000  guineas  by 
pleading  before  Parliament  in  one  session.  When 
Robinson  made  134  guineas  during  one  circuit,  he 
thought  himself  in  a  very  promising  way  indeed, 
lie  records  a  curious  fact  of  Judge  Buller,  told 
him  by  Judge  Graham,  with  whom  Robinson  was 
then  dining.  "  Graham  said  to-day  that  though 
Buller  was  a  great  lawyer,  he  was  ignorant  on  every 
subject  but  law.  He  actually  believed  in  the  obso- 
lete theory  that  our  earth  is  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse." feuller  was  of  very  old-fashioned  Conserva- 
tive principles,  and  was  for  moving  nothing  out  of  the 
groove  in  which  it  had  been  once  set,  or  supposed 
to  be  set.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  Roomson 
unbelieving  as  to  facts  which  are  now  established, 
but  which  forty  years  ago  were  only  promises.  At 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  he  witnessed  "a  pano- 
ramic view  of  the  projected  improvement  of  the 
Thames,  by  the  erection  of  a  terrace  on  arches 
along  the  northern  shore,  — a  pleasing  anticipation 
of  a  splendid  dream  which  not  even  in  this  pro- 


jecting age  can  become  a  reality."    The  reality  is 
now  an  established  fact. 

When  the  author  withdrew  fiH>m  the  Bar,  that 
act  which  he  described  as  one  of  great  wisdom,  was 
followed  by  one  which  he  qualifies  as  an  act  of  great 
folly,  —  his  becoming  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  a  society  which  Walpole  himself  did 
not  hold  cheaper  than  Crabb  Robinson.  It  is  prob- 
ably rather  owing  to  the  increasing  age  of  the  lat- 
ter than  to  the  fact  of  his  taking  on  him  tlie  burden 
of  F.  S.  A.  that  from  this  pericw  the  entries  in  the 
Diary  and  the  Reminiscences  become  somewhat 
more  garrulous  than  previously ;  just  as,  if  we  re- 
member rightly,  Robinson  himself,  but  in  still  later 
years,  became  somewhat  "  prosy  "  in  his  table-talk 
and  on  his  side  of  controversies.  Indeed,  he  was 
always  a  little  given  to  lengthiness.  At  the  bar  he 
opened  one  of  his  cases  by  saying  "  Hiis  case  will 
be  short."  "  Do  yon  speak  in  your  professional 
or  yom*  personal  character  ?  "  asked  a  brother  law- 
yer, who  is  here  pilloried  as  "  that  insolent  fellow 
K— - — ."  Still,  amid  disquisitions  on  religion,  poe- 
try, politics,  the  drama,  and  on  indvidiuals,  if  the 
air  he  sometimes  heavy,  it  is  frequently  moved  by 
lively  breezes  and  lightened  by  cneerful  sunbursts. 
These  oflen  come  suddenly  upon  the  reader.  We 
laugh  at  hearing  Mr.  Ferguson,  an  M.  P.,  remark, 
"  I  never  voted  out  once  according  to  my  own  opin- 
ion, and  that  was  the  worst  vote  I  ever  gave."  We 
smile  at  Flaxman  quite  agreeing  with  the  King's 
messenger,  who  saia,  '*  Sir,  Rome  is  all  humbug. 
Rome  18  more  like  Wapping  than  any  place  I 
know."  We  rejoice  at  Dr.  Parr  being  foiled  by  a 
lady  whose  opinion  of  his  sermon  he  Had  been  rash 
and  vain  enough  to  ask.  "  My  opinion,"  she  said, 
"  is  expressed  m  the  first  five  wonis  of  the  sermon 
itself,  *  Enough,  and  more  than  enough.' "  Again, 
walking  through  Rome  with  Goethe,  we  recognize 
the  well-known  spirit  of  the  man  in  Ids  outspoken- 
ness. "There  is  not  a  relic  of  primitive  Cliris- 
tianity  here ;  and  if  Jesus  Christ  was  to  return  to 
see  what  his  deputy  was  about,  he  would  run  a 
fair  chance  of  being  crucified  again."  And  when 
we  get  back  to  Lamb's  pleasant  circle,  and  the  char- 
acter of  Queen  Carolim?  is  being  canvassed,  we  are 
struck  by  a  phrase  of  Mary  Lamb :  "  They  talk 
about  the  Queen's  innocence.  I  shouldn't  think 
the  better  of  her  if  she  was  what  is  called  hinocent." 
Robinson  saw  the  true  woman's  wit  in  this.  Mary 
Lamb  "  thought  more  of  the  mind  and  character 
than  of  a  mere  act,  objectively  considered."  The 
truth  is  here  as  great  as  the  wit  is  fine  in  Dr.  Don- 
aldson's remark  on  Robinson's  difficulty  to  under- 
stand the  meaningof  "  a  sound  divine.  "  It  is  a 
divine,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  who  is  Vox  etnrceterea 
nihil !  "  And  the  truth  and  wit  of  the  above  are 
both  equalled  by  Talleyrand's  remark  to  Madame 
de  Stael  on  her  **  Delphine,"  in  which  she  is  said  to 
have  introduced  him  m  the  character  of  an  old  wo- 
man. The  authoress  had  the  courage  to  ask  him 
what  he  thought  of  "  Delphine."  "  *  Delphme,'  said 
TallejTand ;  *  that  is  the  work,  is  it  not,  in  which 
you  and  I  are  exhibited  in  the  disguise  of  females  ? ' " 
This  is  TalleyrandeHoue  in  its  utmost  perfection. 

Although  the  thira  volume  ♦  brings  the  reader  in 
closer  connection  with  persons  still  living,  there  is 
a  goodly  company  of  the  departed,  in  whom  and  in 
whose  doings  a  greater  interest  is  generally  taken. 
Mr.  Robinson  thus  writes  of  Southey  in  1841 :  — 

« Instead  of  telling  you  of  him  (Southey)  in  this 
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sad  condition,  I  will  copy  a  pleasant  y^u  <r esprit  by 
him  when  pressed  to  write  something  in  an  album. 
There  were  on  one  side  of  the  paper  several  names ; 
the  precise  individuals  I  do  not  know.  One  was 
Dan  O'Connell.  Southey  wrote  on  the  other  side 
to  this  effect.  I  cannot  answer  for  the  precise 
words :  — 

*  Birds  of  a  feather 
Flock  together, 
Fide  the  opposite  pfige  ; 
But  do  not  thence  gather 
That  I  'm  of  like  feather 
With  all  the  brave  birds  in  this  cage,'  &c. 

Surely  good-humor  and  gentle  satire,  which  can 
offend  no  one,  were  never  more  gracefiiUy  brought 
together.  This  reminds  me  of  another  story.  It  is 
worth  putting  down.  A  lady  once  said  to  me, 
*  Southey  made  a  poem  for  me,  and  you  shall  hear 
it.  I  was,  I  believe,  about  three  years  old,  and 
used  to  say,  "  1  are."  He  took  me  on  his  knee,  fon- 
dled me,  and  would  not  let  me  go  till  I  had  learned 
and  repeated  these  lines :  — 

**  A  cow*s  daughter  Is  called  a  calf, 
And  a  sheep^s  child,  a  lamb. 
Little  children  xnoit  not  say  /  are^ 
Bat  should  always  say  i  am.*" 

Now  a  dunce  or  a  common  man  would  not  throw 
off,  even  for  children,  such  gra^eftil  levities.  I  re- 
peated this  poem  to  Southey.  Ho  laughed  and 
said,  *■  When  my  children  were  infants,  I  used  to 
make  such  things  daily.  There  have  been  hun- 
dreds such  forgotten.'  " 

A  glance  at  *<  the  Duke  "  is  highly  characteristic. 
The  year  is  1844;  — 

"  December  26th,  —  (Rydal.)  Slept  in  the  room 
in  which,  after  my  fall,  I  was  nursed  last  year  by 
that  excellent  servant,  James.  Last  night  heard 
Wordsworth  read  prayers  from  Thornton's  collec- 
tion with  remarkable  beauty  and  effect.  He  told 
me  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  being  on  a  visit, 
was  informed  by  his  host  thai  he  had  familv 
prayers  in  the  morning.  Woul(fhe  attend  ?  *  With 
great  pleasure,'  said  the  Duke.  The  gentleman  read 
out  of  this  book.  '  What !  you  use  fancy  prayers  ? ' 
The  Duke  never  came  down  again.  He  expected 
the  Church  prayers,  which  Wordsworth  uses  in  the 
morning." 

But  rar  excelling  all  other  matters  in  interest 
in  the  third  volume  are  the  letters  of  Lady  Byron, 
especially  when  they  treat  of  her  Lord,  lliey 
make  that  noble  woman  seem  still  more  noble,  and 
they  bring  her  husband  closer  than  before  to  kindly 
human  sympathies.     Here  is  a  sample :  — 

"  Not  merely  from  casual  expressions,  but  from 
the  whole  tenor  of  Lord  Byron's  feelings,  I  could 
not  but  conclude  he  was  a  believer  in  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Bible,  and  had  the  gloomiest  Calvin- 
istic  tenets.  To  that  unhappy  view  of  the  relation 
of  the  creature  to  the  Creator  I  have  always  as- 
cribed the  Inisery  of  his  life.  ...  It  is  enough  for 
me  to  remember  that  he  who  thinks  his  trans- 
eressions  heyond  forgiveness  (and  such  was  his  gwn 
deepest  feehng)  has  righteousness  beyond  that  of 
the  self-satisfied  sinner,  or,  periiaps,  of  the  half- 
awakened.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  doubt  that, 
oould  he  have  been  at  once  assured  of  pardon,  his 
living  faith  in  a  moral  duty  and  love  of  virtue 
(*  I  love  the  virtues  which  I  cannot  claim ')  would 
have  conquered  every  temptation.  Judge,  then, 
how  I  must  hate  the  Creed  which  made  him  see 
God  as  an  Avenger,  not  a  Father.    My  own  im- 

fressions  were  just  the  reverse,  but  could  have 
ttle  weight ;  and  it  was  in  vain  to  seek  to  turn  his 


thoughts  for  long  to  that  idee  fixe,  with  which  he 
connected  his  physical  peculiaritv  as  a  stamp.  In- 
stead of  being  made  happier  oy  any  apparent 
good,  he  felt  convinced  that  every  blessing  would 
be  *  turned  into  a  curse '  to  him.  Who,  possessed 
by  such  ideas,  conld  lead  a  life  of  love  and  service 
to  God  or  man  ?  They  must,  in  a  measure,  realize 
themselves.  *  The  worst  of  it  is,  I  do  believe,'  he 
said.  I,  like  all  connected  with  him,  was  broken 
agiunst  the  rock  of  Predestination.  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  referring  to  his  frequent  ej^pression  of 
the  sentiment  that  I  was  only  sent  to  show  him 
the  happiness  he  was  forbidden  to  eiyoy.  You  will 
now  better  understand  why  *  The  Deformed  Trans- 
formed '  is  too  painful  to  me  for  discussion.  Since 
writing  the  above  I  have  read  Dr.  Granville's  letter 
on  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  some  passages  of  which 
seem  applicable  to  the  prepossession  I  have  de- 
scribed. I  will  not  mix  up  less  serious  matters 
with  these,  which  forty  years  have  not  made  less 
than  present  still  to  me." 

Crabb  Robinson  died  in  February,  1867.  Prof. 
De  Morgan,  in  an  admirable  supplementarj*  chap- 
ter, thus  photographs  the  fine  ola  man :  — 

<<  By  the  time  he  died  the  tablet  of  his  memory 
had  more  than  sixty  years  of  literary  recollections 
painted  upon  it;  and  painted  with  singular  cleai^ 
nesB.  He  had  a  comical  habit  of  self-depreciadon, 
which,  though  jocose  in  expression,  took  its  rise  in 
a  real  feelmg  that  his  life  had  been  thrown  away. 
It  had,  in  fact,  been  of  a  miscellaneous  character, 
and,  save  only  in  his  legal  career,  had  nothing  to 
which  a  common  and  understood  name  could  be 
attached.  Accordingly,  it  was,  *  I  speak  to  yoo 
with  the  respect  with  which  a  person  like  myself 

ought  to  speak  to  a  great .*  Here  insert  scholar, 

mtuhematician,  physician,  &c.,  as  the  case  might 
be.  Or,  perhaps,  *  I  am  nothing,  and  never  was 
anything,  not  even  a  lawyer.'  Sometimes,  *  Do  not 
run  away  with  the  idea  that  I  know  that  or  any- 
thing else.'  But  the  climax  was  peached  when, 
afler  giving  an  account  of  something  which  in- 
volved a  chain  of  anecdotes  running  back  with 
singular  connection  and  clearness  tnrough  two 
generations,  he  came  at  last  to  a  loss  about  some 
name.  It  would  then  be,  ^  You  sec  that  my  mem- 
ory is  quite  gone ;  though  that  is  an  absurd  way  of 
talking,  for  I  never  had  any.' " 

We  must  now  leave  these  copious  memorials  to 
the  public.  Ihey  have  been  carefolly  edited  by 
Dr.  Sadler. 


ROBERT'S  CAPITAL  HIT. 


"  About  a  gold  mine,  Robert ! "  I  said.  ♦♦  I  don't 
think  I  like  the  idea  much.  Of  course,  I  am  very 
ignorant  about  things  of  the  sort;  but  it  dots  seem 
to  me  that  if  there 's  any  thing  good  in  the  way  of 
gold  mines  going,  it  would  not  be  likely  to  come 
your  way.  1  hardly  ihink  you  are  what  you  and 
Mr.  Shaw  call  *  big '  enough  for  that  kind  of  thing. 
Are  you,  Robert?^' 

I  said  it  timidly,  for  this  was  one  of  the  few 
points  on  which  it  was  rather  easy  to  vex  Robert^ 
and  I  did  not  like  vexing  him  on  any.  He  took  it 
very  well,  however,  and  gave  my  arm  an  affection- 
ate little  squeeze,  which  was  very  reassuring,  &ft 
&r  as  convincing  me  that  he  was  not  annoyed  with 
me  went,  but  wmch  also  made  me  feel  that  he  was 
what  his  mother  called  ^<  new-fangled "  with  the 
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scheme,  and  that  I  should  not  find  him  eas^r  to  be 
persuaded. 

"  Not  in  the  ordinary  way,  my  dear,  certainly,"  he 
anflWered.  **  You  are  quite  ri^ht  in  supposing  that 
really  good  things  of  this  kind  are  not  thrown  in 
the  way  of  little  fish ;  but  this  is  quite  a  special 
thing,  and  my  having  a  chance  of  getting  a  pull  out 
of  it  is  entirely  due  to  Wainwright." 

"  Who 's  Wainwright  ?  "  said  L 

"  Why,  don't  you  know, — John's  brother-in-law, 
or  rather,  John's  sister-in-law's  husband." 

"  Yes,  yes.  I  remember  now.  But  is  he  a  safe 
person  to  have  anything  to  do  with,  Robert  ?  John 
aad  Mrs.  John  don't  seem  to  like  him." 

"  Did  you  ever  know  them  seem  to  like  anybody 
who  was  not  prosperous  and  important  ?  Did  you 
ever  hear  John  or  his  wife  speak  well  of  anybody 
who  was  80  unlucky  as  to  have  been  obliged  at 
any  time  to  a^k  them  to  do  him  a  favor  ?  Not 
that  Wainwright  ever  wanted  or  got  anything  from 
John ;  but  that  Man'  Anne*s  first  husband,  who 
married  her,  as  Wainwright  married  her  sister, 
without  a  sixpence,  and  was  a  jolly,  good-natured 
fellow,  *  stood  to  *  Wainwright  when  he  had  very 
hard  lines  of  it ;  and  Marj*  Anne  looks  upon  every 
shilling  given,  lent  to,  or  expended  upon  any  other 
person  as  a  direct  injury  to  her.  I  believe  there 
was  some  jealousy  at  the  bottom  of  all  this.  I 
believe  she  took  it  into  her  head  that  poor  Williams 
thought  ho  had  married  the  wrong  sister,  and 
Wainwriojht  the  right  one,  and  the  notion  did  not 
improve  her  temper. 

"  I  can't  wonder  at  that,"  I  said,  for  the  esprit  de 
corps  was  aroused  in  mc,  and  I  could  think  it  rather 
hard,  even  on  Mrs.  John,  that  her  sister  should  be 
preferred  to  her.  "I  doift  blame  her  for  beiuff 
angry  at  such  a  thing  as  that,  —  any  woman  would 
be,  and  ought  to  be,  that 's  more." 

"  Don't  be  vehement,"  said  Robert,  laughing, 
"  though  it 's  decidedly  becoming ;  and  let 's  take  a 
turn  on  the  common.  We  need  not  go  in  yet ;  I 
want  to  tell  yon  about  this.  It  was  all  nonsense, 
all  temper  on  Mary  Anne's  part;  poor  Williams 
had  no  such  stuff  in  his  thoughts ;  he  restricted 
himself  dutifully  to.  making  money,  and  keeping 
the  peace  with  his  wife.  But  Marj-  Anne  can't 
bear  Wainwright,  —  though  it  was  tlirough  him  she 
first  knew  John,  —  and  she  snubs  him,  and  neglects 
her  sister.  However,  Wainwright  and  I  have 
become  great  friends  lately,  and  he  has  got  a  good 
deal  of  business  to  do  for  Dorrison,  the  contractor, 
speculator,  —  I  hardly  know  what  to  call  him." 

"  You  mean  the  man  who  seems  to  be  a  director 
of  every  thing,  —  extract  of  meat  and  patent  stoves, 
ships'  signals  and  tasteless  medicines,  street  rail- 
ways, humane  chimney-sweeping,  and  gas  that  does 
not  cost  anything,  ana  is  warranted  not  to  consume 
the  air  or  smoke  the  ceiling." 

"You  seem  to  havefollowed  Mr.  Dorrison's 
career  pretty  closely,  Martha.  Yes,  that's  the 
man.  lie  is  wonderfolly  clever ;  but  his  luck  sur- 
prises me  more  than  his  ability.  He  goes  at  all 
sorts  of  things,  and  they  all  succeed,  at  least  as 
long  as  he  has  anything  to  do  wi^  them.  Wain- 
wright has  tacked  himself  on  to  Dorrison's  skirts ; 
and  though  it  was  rather  risky,  it  has  turned  out 
pretty  well.  There  are  very  pretty  pickings  for  a 
solicitor  with  nothing  surprising  in  the  way  of  prac- 
tice, in  the  desultory  business  of  a  man  of  that 
kind.  Wainwright  is  a  very  good  fellow,  has  a 
gr^t  regard  for  me,  and  is  inclined  to  help  me, 
besides,  as  I  believe,  because  John  snubs  us  both." 


"  And  how  is  he  helping  you  in  this  matter  of 
the  gold  mine  ?  " 

"  Thus,"  he  replied.  "  The  gold  mine  in  ques- 
tion, which  has  a  very  big  name,  no  less  than 
Campo  de  los  Angelos,  belongs  to  an  eccentric 
sort  of  fellow,  a  man  called  Disney,  who  has  seen 
life  enough  to  fill  a  century,  and  gone  through 
adventures  enough  to  stock  a  circulating  library. 
He  is  a  rery  queer  fellow,  quite  a  character,  and,  I 
dare  say,  anything  but  a  good  one,  —  not  in  the 
least  a  gentleman  ;  sometimes  with  heaps  of  money, 
which  he  spends  with  absurd  recklessness;  some- 
times in  great  straits,  or,  as  he  elegantly  calls  it,  *  up 
a  tree.'  He  was  in  this  last  condition  when  Dorri- 
son got  hold  of  him,  through  Wainwright,  and  dis- 
covered that  the  embarrassed  Califomian  was  the 
possessor  of  the  gold  mine  of  Campo  de  los  Ange- 
los, but  had  mortgaged  it,  and  mismanaged  it  in  all 
sorts  of  ways,  —  had,  in  fact,  *  bedevilled  it,'  as 
people  say  of  things  which  are  brought  into  a  mess 
by  pure  human  stupidity.  Thereupon  Dorrison 
proposed  to  buy  the  mine,  on  very  advantageous 
terms,  for  himself,  to  get  up  a  company  to  work  it, 
and  to  fi-ee  Disney  fix)m  his  present  embarrass- 
ments. He  has  been  living  about  in  Paris,  and 
Naples,  and  London,  and  now  he  wants  to  get  off  to 
New  York,  but  cannot  for  want  of  money,  and  so 
Dorrison  has  got  hold  of  him.  There 's  no  doubt 
about  the  value  of  the  mine ;  and  I  am  convinced 
it  will  be  a  splendid  thing;  and  Wainwright  is 
goin^  to  give  me  a  capital  chance  with  it." 

"  In  what  way  ?  "  I  asked.  I  confess  I  felt  very 
uneasy ;  and  I  suppose  that  feeling  made  itself 
audible  in  the  tone  of  my  voice. 

"  Now  I  know  you  are  frightened,  little  woman," 
said  Robert,  kindly,  and  giving  my  arm  another 
squeeze  so  apparent  that  two  school-boys,  who  were 
passing  by,  grinned  expressively  at  one  another, 
indicating  derisively  that  they  considered  us  as 
"  keeping  company."  "  But  there 's  nothing  to  be 
afiraia  of  I  have  never  had  such  a  chance  as  this 
one.  Wainwright  has  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Dorri- 
son ;  he  is  a  curt,  business-like  man,  with  rather  bad 
manners,  but  straightforward  enough.  And  I  rath- 
er think  he  has  taken  to  me." 

"  1  should  think  so,  indeed !  "  I  remarked,  paren- 
thetically. 

"  He  cannot  spare  Wainwright  to  look  after  this 
affair,  there  is  so  much  on  hand  just  now  in  Lon- 
don, and  he  wants  to  settle  it  with  Disney  as  far  as 
he  can  on  the  quiet,  —  there  are  some  men,  in  Doiv 
rison's  own  line,  who  would  try  to  cut  him  out,  if 
they  knew  how  hard  up  Dbney  is,  —  and  he  is 
going  to  send  me  to  Pai'is,  to  look  into  the  state  of 
his  affairs  there,  ascertain  what  his  debts  really 
are,  make  the  best  arrangement  I  can  with  his 
creditors,  and  get  him  to  conclude  the  sale  of  the 
mine  off-hand.  Disney's  house  and  fiimiture  in 
London  have  just  been  sold,  and  his  creditors  here 
are  getting  savage.  Wainwright  will  buy  up  the 
debts  here,  and  I  hope  to  do  the  same  in  raris." 

Robert  was  so  much  elated,  that  I  do  not  think 
he  i^membered  what  unpleasant  news  it  was  to  me 
that  he  was  going  away,  to  leave  me  with  his 
mother,  in  suspense  and  anxiety.  I  did  not  remind 
him  of  that  aspect  of  the  matter,  however.  But  I 
did  say :  "  I  cannot  think  it  quite  a  right  thing, 
Robert,  to  speculate  on  the  foUy  and  embarrass- 
ments of  people.  If  this  Mr.  Disney  was  n't  in 
money  troubles,  Mr.  Dorrison  would  have  to  pay 
much  more  for  the  mine  than  he  will  now  have  to 
pay.    Don't  I  understand  you  so  ?  " 
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we  compare  these  now  city  officers  with  the  city 
magistracies  of  the  republic,  we  find  that  they  con- 
fer a  crreater  amount  of  power  becanse  their  term 
is  not  limited  to  a  year,  and  also  that  they  all  bear 
a  military  character,  since  an  armed  guard  was  at- 
tached to  each.  Another  office,  still  more  charac- 
terirtic  of  the  empire,  was  that  of  the /^/yri/u*  Augtu- 
ti;  this  was  the  title  given  to  the  governor  of  one  of 
the  great  frontier  provinces.  He  united  the  func- 
tions of  civil  governor  with  the  command  sometimes 
of  two  or  three  legions  and  as  many  allied  troops,  — 
that  is,  an  army  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  emperor,  and,  like  cvei^' 
one  else,  responsible  to  him.  It  is  true  that  the 
proconsuls  and  proprietors  of  the  republic  had  often 
neld  power  as  great,  and  with  less  responsibility  ; 
but  when  the  standing  army  was  fully  organized 
and  the  frontier  of  the  empire  finally  determined, 
these  great  commands  became  permanent,  and  not 
merely  occasional.  The  creat  legates  of  the  Rhine 
were  regularly  appointed  always  with  much  the 
same  range  of  power ;  and  as  they  were  not  chosen 
by  the  haphazard  system  of  popular  election  out  of 
a  few  privileged  families,  but  selected  with  tolera- 
ble impartiality,  for  the  most  part,  out  of  those  who 
had  approved  their  powers  of  government  in  inferior 
positions,  they  appeared  much  more  considerable 
personages  than  the  provincial  governors  of  the  re- 
public. This  seems  to  me  the  fairest  side  of  the 
imperial  s}'stein.  Essentially  military,  it  was  an 
incomparable  school  of  great  military  officers.  It 
produced  in  singular  abundance  men  capable  of 
great  commands,  and  conducting  themselves  in  such 
posts  not  merely  with  ability,  but  with  justice  and 
moderation,  Uiough  generally  also  with  the  hardness 
of  the  military  profession.  Such  men  as  Plautius, 
Corbulo,  Vespasian,  Areola,  Tnyan,  all  held  the 
post  of  legaius  Augustt,  and  they  are  the  glory  of 
the  empire. 

Surrounded  by  this  splendid  staff  of  military  offi- 
cers, prefects,  legates,  and  commanders  of  legions, 
appeared  the  Imperator.  In  modem  history,  only 
Napoleon  has  occupied  a  position  at  all  similar,  *^ 
absolute  disposer  of  an  army  of  800,000  men,  and 
keeping  his  eye  at  the  same  time  on  military  opera- 
tions as  distant  fix)m  each  other  as  the  Thames  from 
the  Euphrates.  His  power  was  from  the  bejrinning 
po  great,  and  became  so  speedily  unlimited,  thiS 
we  are  apt  to  lose  ourselves  in  generalities  in 
describing  it.  But  if  we  examine  8ie  process  by 
which  this  power  grew  up,  if  we  watch  the  genesis 
of  Leviathan,  we  Miall  clearly  see  the  special  need 
which  he  was  differentiated  to  meet,  —  we  shall 
j)lain!y  discover  that  he  sprang,  not  out  of  democ- 
racy, not  out  of  any  struggle  for  equality  between 
rich  and  poor,  or  between  citizen  and  provincial, 
but  out  of  the  demand  for  ^ministrativc,  and 
especially  military,  centralization.  That  Julius 
CcBsar  began  life  as  a  demagogue  Is  a  fact  which 
tends  to  confuse  our  notions  of  the  system  which 
he  Introduced.  Let  us  rather  fix  our  attention  on 
Augustus,  who  founded  and  organized  the  empire 
as  it  actually  was  and  as  it  lasted  till  the  time  of 
Diocletian.  He  began  as  a:  professed  Senatorian, 
he  acquired  the  support  of  the  afmy,  he  became 
ultimately  emperor;  but  with  the  democracy  he 
never  had  any  connection.  It  was  the  object  of 
his  life  to  justify  his  own  power  by  showing  the 
necessity  of  it,  and  by  not  taking  more  power  than 
he  could  show  to  be  necessary.  The  profound 
tranouillitjr  of  his  later  vears  proved  that  he  had 
satisfied  the  empire.    Gfhe  uneasiness  and  tinrest 


which  had  filled  the  whole  century  that  preceded 
the  battle  of  Actium  had  shown  that  the  empire 
wanted  somethinjcr  which  it  could  not  find.  The 
peace  that  filled  die  century  which  followed  it,  the 
general  contentment  which  reigned,  except  among 
me  representatives  of  the  fallen  republic,  showed 
that  the  empire  had  found  that  of  which  it  was  in 
search.  Yet  assuredly  no  comprehensiTe  enfran- 
chisement, no  democratic  levelling  of  classes,  had 
taken  place.  If  the  ancient  boundaries  had  been 
overleaped  in  the  times  of  disturbance,  Augustus 
devoted  himself  as  soon  as  peace  was  restored  to 
punishing  such  transgression?,  and  preventing  the 
recurrence  of  them.  His  legislation  is  a  svstem  a£ 
exclusions,  a  code  of  privilege  and  class  jealousy. 
It  consists  of  enactments  to  make  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  slaves  difficult,  enactments  to  prevent 
fireedmen  firom  assuming  the  privileges  of  tne  free- 
bom.  He  endeavored  to  revive  the  decaying  order 
of  the  patriciate,  the  •oligarchv  of  the  oligarchy 
itself,  —  a  clique  which  excluded  Cato,  and  into 
which  Augustus  himself  had  gained  admisMon  only 
by  adoption.  He  took  pains  to  raise  the  character 
of  the  Senate,  which  was  the  representative  of 
the  aristocratic  partv,  and  to  depress  the  Comltia, 
which  represented  tbe  democracy.  He  bore,  in- 
deed, to  nis  uncle  a  relation  not  unlike  that  which 
SuUa  bore  to  Marius.  Assuredly,  any  one  who 
studies  the  Augustan  age  alone  would  conclude 
that  in  the  long  contest  between  aristocracy  and 
democracy,  aristocracy  had  come  out  rictoriona. 
Both  parties,  indeed,  had  sacrificed  much,  but  n 
the  Augustan  age  democracy  was  nowhere ;  ari?- 
tocracy  was  on  the  lips  of  the  prince  and  in  his 
legislation;  it  was  unfashionable  to  mention  the 
name  of  Julius;  the  great  historian  of  the  age 
spoke  with  admiration,  and  nowhere  with  reproach, 
of  his  assassins,  and  earned  fi*om  his  master  the 
epithet  of  the  "  Pompeian.**  Yet  we  are  told  this 
did  not  interrupt  their  friendship.  The  truth  is 
Augustus  was  very  much  a  Pompelan  himself: 
an  aristocrat  to  the  core,  aiiil,  sympathizing  with 
the  old  republic  in  all  things,  he  was  yisi  the  tvor- 
thy  alid  legitimate  heir  or  his  uncle,  because  he 
labored  snccessfully  to  complete  what  his  uncle  had 
begtm ;  and  this  an  aristocrat  could  do  as  well  as  a 
democrat,  namely,  to  give  the  Roman  world  cen- 
tralization. 

Monarchy  has  oflen  been  used  in  the  interest  of 
the  people  as  a  means  of  coercing  an  insolent  aris- 
tocracy. The  Greek  rvpavvoi  of  the  sixth  century 
B.  c,  were  popular  sovereigns  of  this  kind.  But 
monarchy  can  also  be  used  in  the  interest  of  aris- 
toci-acy  itself.  Thus  the  monarchy  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  oppressive  to  the  people,  and  supported  itself 
upon  the  loyalty  and  sympathy  of  the  nobiesse. 
Now  the  Roman  world  wanted  monarchy  for  its  own 
sake,  that  is,  it  wanted  a  strong  and  centralized 
ffovemment ;  whether  the  monarchy  favored  the 
democracy  or  the  aristocracy  was  a  matter  compar- 
atively of  indifference.  The  first  monarch  was 
democratic,  the  second  aristocratic,  but  both  were 
equally  successful,  both  equally  satisfied  the  wants 
of  the  time.  For,  unlike  in  most  respects  as  Augus- 
tus showed  himself  to  Julius,  be  followed  him  closely 
in  the  one  essential  point.  Though  without  much 
talent  or  taste  for  war,  he  jealously  kept  in  his  own 
hands  the  whole  military  administration  of  the  em- 
pire. Here  alone  he  showed  no  reserve  and  wore  no 
disguise,  though  in  assuming  civil  powers  nomonareh 
was  ever  more  cautious,  or  showed  more  anxiety 
not  to  go  further  than  public  necessity  foreed  hinu 
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He  became  permanent  commander-in-chief;  and  — 
what  shows  clearly  the  conception  which  was  formed 
of  his  special  fiinction  — all  provinces  which  were 
in  tlic  neighborhood  of  an  enemy,  and  in  which  a 
large  militar)'  establishment  was  to  be  kept  up,  were 
committed  to  bis  care,  and  sovemed  by  his  commis- 
aioners.  He  assumed,  besides,  the  power  of  a  pro- 
consul in  every  province,  by  which  means  he  became 
a  kind  of  Governor-General  of  all  the  conquests  of 
Rome.  If  we  examine  the  powers  which  were 
given  to  Pompey  in  the  war  with  the  pirates,  we 
shall  see  that  they  were  very  similar  to  these,  and 
that  in  fact  the  imperial  system  may  be  considered 
as  a  kind  of  permanent  Gabinian  liaw,  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  a  general  was  empowered  to  wield 
at  his  discretion  all  the  military'  force  of  the  empire, 
and  to  interfere  in  civil,  government  so  far  as  he 
might  consider  the  military  exigencies  of  the  State 
demanded. 

It  confirms  this  view  to  find  that  the  most  serious 
embarrassment  which  Augustus  met  with,  particu- 
larly in  his  later  years,  was  the  evident  superiority 
in  military  ability  of  Agrippato  himself^  for  this  su- 
periority carried  with  it  a  sort  of  natural  title  to  su- 
persede Augustus  as  emperor,  and  the  difficulty  was 
only  surmounted  by  a  kind  of  tacit  compact  by  which 
Augustus  bound  himself  to  deny  A^nppa  nothing, 
and  Agrippa  not  to  claim  all,  while  in  the  mean 
while  they  placed  themselves  as  much  as  possible  in 
distant  parts  of  the  empire,  and  so  avoided  the  dan- 
ger of  a  collision.  This  view  at  the  same  time  ex- 
plains the  infinite  alarm  with  which  Augustus  re- 
ceived the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Varus  in  Germany, 
and  the  loss  of  three  legions.  Rome  had  weathered 
much  worse  storms  than  this.  But  what  struck  Au- 
gustus was  that  his  system  could  not  stand  for  a  mo- 
ment if  it  did  not  secure  that  for  which  it  existed, 
the  safety  of  the  frontiers ;  that  liberty  and  republi- 
can priae  would  be  felt  to  have  been  sacrificed  in 
vain,  that  Cato,  and  Pompey,  and  Cicero,  and  Bru- 
tus would  seem  to  have  been  martyrs,  if  the  empire 
was  still  liable  to  barbaric  invasion. 

Considered  in  this  light,  the  imperial  system  will 
appear  to  have  had  for  a  long  time  a  splendid  suc- 
cess. Though  the  imperial  period  is  inferior  as 
a  period  of  foreign  conquest  to  the  period  of  Marius, 
Sulla,  Pompey,  and  Csesar,  this  is  not  owing  to  any 
military  superiority  of  republicanism,  but  to  the 
fact  that  the  imperial  system  had  been  practically 
introduced  long  oeforc  it  was  legally  recognized.  It 
was  not  by  republicanism,  but  by  a  temporary 
suspension  of  republican  principles  that  the  great 
generals  I  have  just  mentioned  achieved  their  con- 
(jueste.  Pompey  in  the  East  and  Caesar  in  Gaul 
were  as  absolute  as  IVajan,  and  it  was  because  they 
were  so  that  they  had  such  great  success.  Their 
conquests,  therefore,  may  be  claimed  for  the  impe- 
rial system,  though  not  for  the  imperial  period ;  and 
to  estimate  the  military  effectiveness  of  the  republi- 
can system,  we  must  look  back  to  the  disastrous 
years  when  general  after  general  succumbed  to 
Jugurtha's  ^d,  and  army  after  army  to  Cimbric 
homes.  It  is  true  that  the  imperial  system  did  not 
in  the  long  run  succeed,  that  tne  very  evil  which  it 
was  created  to  avert  fell  in  the  end  upon  the  empire, 
that  the  frontier  was  passed  at  all  points,  and  that 
the  barbaric  world  overbore  the  Roman.  But  two 
centuries  passed  before  the  system  showed  any  signs 
of  inadequacy. 

Such,  then,  in  its  design  and  in  its  direct  work- 
ing was  the  imperial  s^'stem,  simpK'  a  concentration 
of  military  force.    But  since  it  affected  «uch  a  vast 


area,  ite  indirect  consequences  are  not  less  imiwi^ 
tant  than  its  direct  ones.  Of  these  the  principal 
were  two,  the  extinction  of  liberty,  and  the  increase 
of  material  happiness.  Of  the  first  I  have  already 
spoken ;  it  is  displayed  in  a  striking  light  through- 
out the  history  of  the  Senate  in  its  relation  to  Uie 
emperors.  The  Senate  had  alwajs  been  the  vital 
institution  of  republican  Rome.  In  it  was  embodied 
the  force  which  had  resisted  Hannibal,  which  had 
made  the  Italians  into  a  compact  and  homogeneous 
people,  which  had  subjugatea  Sicily,  Spain,  Greece, 
and  Carthage.  Without  this  institution,  this  body 
of  life-peers  freely  chosen  by  a  people  who  liked 
neither  self-government  nor  slavery,  but  liberty  to 
choose  their  governors,  —  without  the  freedom  of 
each  senator  with  respect  to  the  rest,  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  people  in  the  election  of  the  Senate, 
Rome  could  never  have  become  great.  The  popu- 
lar assemblies  had  always  been  insignificant  by  the 
side  of  the  Senate,  and  Augustus  was  right  to  ele- 
vate tlie  Senate  rather  than  the  popular  assemblies 
when  he  wished  to  persuade  the  people  that  their 
venerated  republic  still  existed,  jtlenceforward  the 
Senate  and  tne  Egiperor  confronted  each  other  like 
the  past  and  the  present.  Tlie  Senate  was  respect- 
ed ;  it  was  replenished  with  the  leading  men  of  the 
time ;  trouble  was  even  taken  by  the  emperors  to 
maintain  its  character ;  it  was  eloquent ;  its  debater 
and  the  lives  of  its  members  preserved  the  tradition 
of  old  Roman  virtues;  it  was  allowed  to  talk  re- 

Eublicanism,  and  to  canonize  the  *^  Pharsalica  tur- 
a,"  the  martyrs  who  had  fallen  in  resisting  Caesar ; 
it  was  highly  cultivated  and  fond  of  writing  history, 
a  dignified  literary  club.  But  it  had  not  power,  in 
truth  it  had  not  reality.  It  is  a  painful  or  a  majestic 
phenomenon,  according  as  it  acts  or  refrains  firom  ac- 
tion. When  it  acts  it  is  like  Lear  with  his  hundred 
knights  brawling  in  his  daughter's  palace.  In  a 
moment  the  wicked  look  comes  upon  Kegan's  face ; 
the  feeling  of  his  helplessness  returns  upon  the  old 
man,  and  the  hysterica  passio  shakes  him.  But  so 
long  as  it  remains  passive  it  is  an  impressive  s)'m- 
bol,  and  there  is  something  touching  in  the  respect 
widi  which  the  emperors  treated  it.  Seldom  has 
any  State  shown  such  a  filial  feeling  towards  its 
own  past  as  the  Romans  showed  in  the  tenderness 
with  which  they  preserved  through  centuries  a  fu- 
tile and  impotent  institution,  because  it  represented 
the  institutions  of  their  ancestors.  Like  a  portrait 
of  the  founder  of  the  family  in  some  nobleman's 
house,  such  was  the  Senate  in  the  city  of  Xha  Cae- 
sars. It  was  not  expected  to  move  or  act ;  nay,  its 
moving  seemed  prodigious  and  ominous ;  it  was  ex- 

1)ected  "  picture-like  to  hang  by  the  wall " ;  and  so 
ong  as  it  did  this  it  was  in  no  danger  of  being  de- 
spised or  thought  superfluous,  but  on  the  contrar^^ 
was  held  precious  and  dear. 

Meanwhile  liberty  was  actually  dead,  and  several 
centuries  passed  in  which  Europe  resembled  Asia. 
That  effeminacy  fell  upon  men  which  always  infects 
them  when  they  live  for  a  long  time  under  the  rule 
of  an  all-powerfiil  soldiery.  But  with  effeminacy 
there  came  in  process  of  time  a  development  of  the 
feminine  virtues.  Men  -ceased  to  be  adventurous, 
patriotic,  just,  magnanimous ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  became  chaste,  tender-hearted,  loyal,  religious, 
and  capable  of  infinite  endurance  in  a  good  cause. 

The  second  indirect  consequence  was  an  increase 
of  material  happiness* 

The  want  of  system,  which  had  exposed  the  em- 
pire to  foreign  enemies,  had  createa  at  the  same 
time   much  mtemal   miser}'.      Imperialism,  intro- 
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money  Mr.  DorriBon  will  have  paid  ?  Mr.  Disney  ifi 
not  likely  to  ^ye  it  back ;  and  if  he  does  not  buy 
the  mine  in  me  long  run,  it  will  all  haye  been 
spent  for  nothing," 

"My  dear  Martha,"  said  Robert,  « that  litUe cal- 
culation of  yours  is  remarkably  feminine,  and 
exceedingly  wise.  But  the  essence  of  speculation, 
and  indeed  of  more  regular  business,  more  amenable 
to  routine,  is,  that  you  must  make  up  your  mind 
to  throw  out  sprats,  if  you  would  catch  whides. 
Nothing  yenture,  nothing  haye.  If  the  mine  of 
Campo  de  los  Angelos  is  what  Dorrison  belieyes 
it  to  be,  he  will  neyer  haye  made  a  better  inyest- 
ment  in  his  life  than  the  money  it  will  haye  cost 
him  to  do  the  thing  quietly,  keeping  it  away  from 
public  competition ;  and  if  it  does  not,  why,  such 
small  losses  are  all  in  the  day's  work  of  a  man  like 
him." 

"  But,  if  the  mine  does  not  turn  out  as  well  as 
Mr.  Dorrison  expects,  what  about  you  f  Of  course 
I  cannot  but  think  chiefly  of  you,  Robert.  In  that 
case,  all  your  trouble,  and  your  journey  to  Paris, 
and  going  away  from  me,  and  —  and  —  eyerything, 
will  be  aU  no  use,  won't  it  ?  And  what  does  Mr. 
Shaw  say  to  it  ?  " 

"  O,  neyer  mind  him.  Shaw  is  a  yery  sood 
fellow,  and  thinks,  with  reason,  that  his  best  place 
is  at  the  office,  looking  after  the  odd  six-and- 
eightpences,  —  yery  odd  they  haye  been  up  to  this 
time,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  He  does  not  want  to 
interfere  in  anything  of  this  kind.  And  as  for  me, 
it  cannot  be  a  loss  to  me,  for  I  shall  haye  all  my 
expenses  and  a  liberal  fee  frt>m  Dorrison,  if  nothing 
comes  of  it :  and  if  it  turns  out  well,  I  shall  haye 
made  a  capital  hit" 

Something  certain  was  to  come  of  it,  then,  at 
any  rate.  This  explicit  statement  elicited  from 
Robert,  my  spirits  rose.  I  did  not  tell  him  so.  I 
felt  I  must  proyoke  him,  howeyer  long-suffering  he 
might  be,  by  such  an  ayowal ;  but  in  my  heart  I 
thought  a  great  deal  more  of  the  liberal  lee,  which 
was  a  certainty,  than  of  the  capital  hit  which 
"  might "  be  made. 

Robert  went  off  on  his  journey  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  and  after  our  early  dinner,  my  mother-in-law 
departed,  in  the  lop-sided  brougham,  —  the  horse 
looking  more  than  eyer  repulsiye,  in  consequence 
of  his  haying  rubbed  some  hair  off  his  tail,  thereby 
establishing  a  bare  patch  to  match  that  on  his  side ; 
and  the  coachman  more  than  usually  sullen  and 
odious.  The  day  was  beautiful,  howeyer ;  and  as 
we  lumbered  heayily  along,  I  enjoyed  the  summOT 
weather,  followed  Robert  mentally  on  his  way,  and 
felt  extremely  elad  that  one  of  Mrs.  Heron's  pecu- 
liarities was  a  dislike  to  talking  in  a  carriage.  The 
yisit  was  not  more  than  ordinarily  tedious.  Rob- 
ert's trip  to  Paris  was  of  course  commented  upon, 
«id  lomlv  pronounced  by  Mrs.  John  to  be  "  yery 
much  calculated  to  unsettle  a  young  professional 
man  [* ;  as  if  Robert  were  a  naturally  dissipated  and 
unprincipled  person,  —  not  to  be  trusted  away  from 
the  wholesome  restraints  of  office  hours  and  Clap- 
ham  eyenings.  But  she  charitably  hoped  Robert 
had  made  a  profitable  business  connection,  as  he 
was  employed  by  a  person  who  required  him  to  go 
"  abroad  "  in  his  seryice.  I  replied  that  I  hoped 
so,  that  I  believed  Robert  expected  it  would  prove 
so,  but  said  generally  as  liUle  as  possible,  —  a  line 
of  tactics,  on  m^  part,  which  did  not  please  Mrs. 
John,  who  was  insatiably  curious,  but  induced  her 
to  remark,  spitefully,  that  it  was  evident  Robert  ad- 
hered to  Uie  mascmiae  belief  that  women  were  not 


to  be  trusted  with  business  matters,  and  to  the  i 
culine  practice  of  keeping  his  affairs  to  himself.  I 
did  not  contend  the  point  with  her.  If  she  chose 
to  regard  me  in  the  light  of  a  victim,  —  esteemed 
unworthy  of  my  husband's  confidence,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inferiority  of  my  understanding,  — 
sne  might  do  so.  I  was  perrectly  satisfied  with 
knowing  better,  and  knowing  also  that  nothing  was 
less  satisfactory  to  Mrs.  Jomi  than  my  imperturb- 
able calmness  on  such  occasions.  It  was  rather 
hard  on  John  that  I  declined  to  lose  my  temper, 
for  Mrs.  John  always  lorded  it  over  him  mghtfully, 
when  she  was  more  or  less  defeated  in  her  litUe 
manoeuvres;  and  he  not  unfrequently  had  a  bad 
time  of  it  when  my  mother-in-law  and  I  had  been 
to  Acanthus  Lodge,  Kingston-on-Thames. 
[To  be  ooutinoed.] 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Pall  MaU  Gazette  has  reduced  its  price  to 
one  penny. 

An  English  paper  remarks,  with  a  slight  touch 
of  sarcasm,  that  Goldwin  Smith  '^  appears  to  have 
become  deeply  attached  to  his  own  coimtry." 

A  COMMITTEE  of  scientific  men  has  been  formed 
in  England  to  raise  a  monument  to  Faraday,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  acting  as  president  of  the  society. 

There  is  a  '*  Carlyle  and  Emerson  Association  " 
in  London.  Its  object  is  not  altogether  plain  to 
unanointed  eyes,  but  "  every  admirer  of  Carlyle, 
Emerson,  Matthew  Arnold,  &c.,  is  earnestly  en- 
gaged, whatever  his  position,  to  co-operate  in  the 
movement."  The  Association  publish  a  magazine 
called  <<  The  Idealist"  That  this  magazine  is  in 
want  of  subscribers  is  perhaps  a  sordid  reflection. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  many  parts  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland  the  natives  prefer  their  ragged  dirty 
one-pound  notes  to  the  brightest  sovereign.  Indeed, 
the  more  soiled  and  worn  the  paper  the  better  it  is 
liked,  the  theory  being  that  it  must  be  genuine  since 
it  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  so  many  differ- 
ent people ;  had  there  been  anything  wrong  with  it, 
it  would  have  been  discovered  before. 

A  French  doctor  has  discovered  that  turpentine 
is  a  sure  antidote  to  phosphorus,  and  he  commends 
this  discovery  most  especially  to  parents  whose 
children  have  been  sucking  lucifer  matches.  It  i^ 
pears  that,  in  more  than  twenty  cases  of  this  kind 
ne  has  employed  turpentine  (one  teaspooniul  neat) 
successfully ;  and  his  report  on  the  subject  of  these 
cures  has  been  ^vorably  received  by  the  Academy 
of  Medicine. 

The  new  opera  house  at  Vienna,  the  first  stone 
of  which  was  laid  in  1862,  has  cost  £  600,000. 
There  were  two  architects,  one  to  superintend  the 
construction,  and  the  other  the  decorations,  but 
neither  lived  to  see  the  completion  of  the  building; 
both  died  last  year.  The  house  is  lighted  by  4,000 
jets  of  gas.  The  sedle  is  decorated  in  white  and 
^old,  with  red  hangings,  and  illuminated  with  420 
jets  of  gas  and  numerous  candelabra. 

As  Mr.  Lecky's  book  has  given  a  firesh  sdmolua 
to  the  old  controversy  on  the  genesis  of  morals,  the 
following  concise  statement  of  French  opinion  on 
the  subject  (from  the  Vie  Parisienne)  may  periiaps 
be  interesting  at  this  moment ;  at  least,  it  is  decid- 
ed enough :   ^  U  n'y  a  ni  bien  ni  mal ;  ni  vice,  ni 
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vertu ;  ni  beauty  ni  laideur ;  il  y  a  des  traditions  re- 
vues, des  usages  admis,  et  des  appr^iationa  relaftves 
au  temps  et  a  la  8oci<$t^  dans  laqnelle  on  yit." 

The  Rangoon  Times  describes  a  Burmese  festi- 
val called  the  "  Nga  Thoob  Pwai,"  —  the  fish-liber- 
ating feast,  —  which  occurs  every  year.  The  Bui> 
mese  believe  it  highly  meritorious  to  save  all  kinds 
of  life,  and  during  the  month  of  April  they  go 
through  the  bazaars  and  buy  up  all  the  live  fish 
they  can  find,  as  well  as  fowls,  ducks,  goats,  cows, 
turtles,  and  other  animals.  The  fish  are  set  fi%e  in 
a  laree  lake  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rangoon,  and 
the  burde  ind  beasts  are  turned  loose  in  the  jimgle. 

It  would  appear  that  the  business  of  printing 
and  publishing  is  not  without  its  unpleasantness  in 
Paris.  Here  is  a  case  in  point:  ll.  Schiller  is  a 
publisher  in  Paris ;  and  for  some  time  he  printed 
two  sheets,  —  the  Rappel  and  the  Pays.  The  Rappel 
is  revolutionary';  the  Pays  is  ultra  -  Imperialist. 
When  the  elections  were  over  the  police  began  to 
lock  up  the  editorial  exciters  of  hatred,  &c.,  and 
such  was  M.  Schiller's  alarm  that  he  refused  to 
continue  publishing  the  Rappel.  But  when  the 
ofiices  of  the  Rappel  were  searched,  and  the  last 
numbers  of  the  paper  found  to  be  seditious,  M. 
Schiller  was  prosecuted  by  the  Minister  of  Justice. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  sooner  was  one  prosecu- 
tion commenced  than  another  was  begun  by  the 
arietor  of  the  Rappel  for  breach  of  contract.  In 
instances  the  unhappy  M.  Schiller  was  found 
guilty  ;  the  verdicts  costing  him  a  month's  impris- 
onment and  2,000  francs. 

A  Parisian  journal  points  out  with  some  grim- 
ness  how  it  may  be  safer  in  France,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  slay  one's  neighbor  than  to  thrash 
him.  An  unfortunate  man  named  Patry,  having 
acquired  proofs  of  his  wife's  infidelity,  recently  killed 
her  and  lired  at  her  lover,  a  learned  but  gallant  at- 
torney. For  this  double  crime,  murder  and  intent  to 
murder,  he  was  tried  at  the  assizes  of  Tours,  and 
acquitted  with  honors.  "  Now,"  remarks  the  joiu> 
naC  "  if  instead  of  killing  his  wife,  this  man  had 
merely  given  her  a  beating;  and  if,  instead  of 
shooting  three  slugs  at  the  attorney,  he  had  caught 
hold  of  that  worthy  by  the  neck  and  belabored  mm 
in  the  market-place  the  law  would  certainly  have 
punished  him  with  a  fine  of  100  firancs  on  the  first 
count,  and  two  months'  imprisonment  on  the  second. 
Whence  it  ensues  —  such  at  least  is  the  obviously 
French  conclusion  —  that  a  double-barrelled  gun  is 
a  more  useful  adjunct  to  a  marital  trousseau  Sian  a 
horsewhip. 

A  Paris  correspondent  tells  the  following  anec- 
dote of  the  venerable  Count  de  Flahault. 

The  Count  took  an  active  part  in  the  three  days 
at  Waterloo,  and,  unlike  hb  chie&,  did  not  distin- 
guish himself  by  betraying  his  sovereign.  He  had 
a  servant,  one  Peter,  who  died  lately,  devoted  in 
his  attachment,  which  attachment,  however,  now  and 
then  proved  somewhat  inconvenient,  owing  to  the 
persistence  with  which  he  manifested  it.  A.  heavy 
storm  of  rain,  as  well  as  of  bullets,  was  pouring 
down  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  The  general  ab- 
sorbed by  watching  the  movements  of  his  brigade, 
suddenly  perceived  Peter  following  him.  "  Go 
back,"  he  said ;  •*  I  forbid  your  being  with  me," 
and,  putting  spurs  to  his  charger,  moved  Ids  posi- 
tion. An  hour  later  a  shriek  of  anguish  uttered 
on  his  right  made  him  turn  his  head,  and  he  then 
saw  Peter  on  the  ground,  his  thigh-bone  smashed 


by  a  splinter  from  a  ball.  Furious,  and  without  re- 
flecting on  his  words, "  Serves  you  right,"  exclaimed 
the  Count ;  "  why  did  you  not  obey  my  orders  ?  " 
"  Well  1 "  replied  the  devoted  servant,  "  if  these 
English  had  broken  your  thigh  instead  of  mine, 
who  would  have  carried  you  to  the  rear  ?  " 

One  of  the  London  theatres  is  playing  an  extraor- 
dinary drama,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  America 
during  the  late  war.  The  play  is  entitled  "  Eden- 
dale.'     The  plot  appears  to  be  this :  — 

Edendale  is  a  Virginian  estate  owned  by  one 
Colonel  Vandeleur,  a  Southern  gentleman,  whose 
daughter  Ada,  the  Juliet  of  the  play,  finds  her 
Romeo  in  Esmond  Fairholt,  an  officer  in  the  United 
States  army.  Edendale  is  first  exhibited  while 
peace  yet  prevails,  and  the  course  of  true  love 
between  Aaa  and  Fairholt  is  running  smoothly 
enough.  Then  come  the  news  of  the  attack  upon 
Fort  Sumter.  Fairholt  has  to  join  the  forces  of  the 
North,  and  to  take  arms  against  the  Vandeleurs 
and  the  South.  The  lovers,  parted  under  these 
painful  circumstances,  do  not  meet  a^n  until 
Edendale  has  been  ravaged  by  war  ana  the  Con- 
federate cause  has  sufifered  terribly.  Ada  hardens 
her  heart  against  her  lover,  and  holds  him  in  detes- 
tation as  one  of  the  oppressors  of  her  country'. 
Colonel  Vandeleur  is  killed  in  action  and  his  son  is 
taken  prisoner.  An  interval  of  eighteen  months 
separates  the  events  of  the  second  and  third  acts. 
The  war  is  over.  Fairholt  has  become  a  general, 
and  has  received  from  the  President  a  grant  of  the 
Edendale  property  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in 
the  field.  (l)  He  restores  the  estate  to  Mrs.  Vande- 
leur, and  obtains  the  release  of  her  son  from  captiv- 
ity. Ultimately  Ada  soflens  towards  the  generous 
conqueror,  and  the  curtain  falb  upon  her  complete 
reconciliation  with  him. 

The  OatUais,  it  would  appear,  is  in  search  of  a 
theatrical  critic,  its  own  naving  married.  The 
Oatilois  bethought  of  a  combination  by  which  it 
could  secure  the  popular  name  of  Alexander  Du- 
mas ^^  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  its  late  critic,  and 
accordinglv  wrote  to  beg  of  the  author  of"  La  Dame 
aux  Cameiias  "  to  fix  his  own  terms,  select  his  own 
hours,  write  not  ordinary  feuilletons  de  theatre,  but 
a  series  of  articles  that  might  subsequently  appear 
en  volume,  ^nd  thus  add  another  leaf^  to  his  wreath 
of  literary  fame ;  in  fiict,  the  Gaulois  clothed  the 
suggestion  in  tempting  attire,  and  gives  us  "M, 
Dumas's  reply,  which,  unfortunately  for  that  most 
amusing  paper,  contains  an  unaualified  refusal, 
chiefly  grounded  on  the  fiict  of  tne  growing  indif- 
ference of  the  present  generation  to  any  serious 
literary  work.  "The  public,"  writes  M.  Dumas, 
"puts  La  Patti,  Mdlle.  Favart,  Blanche  d' Antiguy, 
Th<$r^  Schneider,  Le  Petit  Faust,  Julie,  La 
Belle  H^l^ne,  les  inutiles,  races  ^meutes,  all  in  the 
same  ba^,  considers  them  as  on  the  same  level,  and 
weighs  mem  all  in  the  same  balance.  Whatever 
attracts  the  public  from  home  is  equally  popular, 
because  in  truth,  Us'embete  at  home;  menas  no 
longer  meet  on  indmate  terms,  fisunily  ties  are 
loosening,  reflection  terrifies,  and  solitude  becomes 
unbearable.  The  public,  Uierefore,  rushes  out,  and 
goes  wherever  there  is  most  excitement,  and  there- 
fore wherever  there  is  most  chance  of  distraction. 
We  may  ask  for  applause  and  for  money,  but  we 
shall  not  obtain  attention.  Talk  of  the  work  that 
has  been  the  most  frequently  acted,  applauded,  or 
hissed,  the  public  will  not  listen  to  you*  What 
does  it  care  for  the  art,  the  object,  the  merit,  or 
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the  influence  on  society  of  a  literary  composition  ? 
All  it  asks  for  is  the  sensation  of  the  moment."  In 
these  few  lines  Alexander  Dumas  fiU  photographs 
the  Parisian  public  of  the  year  of  grace  1869. 

Close  upon  the  deaths  of  Rossini,  Berlioz,  and 
Moli(}ue  has  come  tliat  of  Albert  Gri^ar,  a  composer 
whose  works  will  long  have  a  place  upon  the 
French  operatic  stage.  Grisar,  born  at  Anvers  in 
1808  and  apprenticed  to  a  commercial  house  at 
Liverpool,  did  not  devote  himself  entirely  to  music 
till  1880.  His  success,  however,  was  rapid.  In 
1 888  his  first  opera,  "  Le  Mariagc  Impossible,"  was 
produced  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie,  Brussels, 
and  proved  so  for  successful  that  it  encouraged  him 
to  try  his  fortune  in  Paris.  Two  years  afterwards 
he  wrote  "  Sarah  "  for  the  Op^ra  Comique,  follow- 
ing it  up  by  other  works  which  successively  added 
to  his  reputation.  "  Gilles  Ravisseur  "  (1848)  was 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  triumphs.  "  Les  Por- 
cherons"  (1850),  "Bon  soir,  M.  Pantalon"  (1851), 
"Le  Carillonneur  de  Bruges"  (1852),  and  "Le 
Chien  du  Jardinier  "  /1 865),  were  all  received  with 
acclamation.  In  the  last-named  year  Grisar's  for- 
tune culminated.  Afflicted  with  a  long  and  serious 
illness,  he  did  nothing  till  1862,  while  his  sub$>e- 
quent  productions  added  little  to  his  fame  and 
attained  but  a  moderate  success.  During  the  last 
few  years  his  life  seems  to  have  been  sadly  embit- 
tered. He  grew  taciturn  and  morose.  "  A  great 
beer-drinker,  says  M.  Arthur  Pougin  in  La  France 
Musicale,  "  he  went  every  evening  to  a  caf^,  cow- 
ered down  in  a  comer,  apart,  wrapped  in  his  large 
brown  cloak,  and  there    swallowed   innumerable 

f  lasses  without  speaking  a  word."  With  this  mor- 
id  condition  his  end  was  in  keeping.  More  and 
more  tormented  by  "un  noir  chagrin,"  apoplexy, 
it  is  said,  brought  hun  relief  He  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed.  As  a  composer  Grisar  was  remarkable 
for  the  degree  in  which  he  illustrated  the  best  of 
traits  of  the  French  school.  Lively  and  gracefiil 
melody  united  to  piquant  and  effective  orchestra- 
tion distinguish  all  his  works. 


FLO  AND  FIDO. 

Flo  is  devoted  to  sketching, 

She 's  painting  the  slow-setting  sun. 
But  Fido,  he  fain  would  be  stretching 

His  legs  in  a  walk  or  a  run. 
Flo  finds  it  ample  enjoyment 

Tlie  beauties  of  natm-e  to  trace, 
While  Fido  —  oh,  pleasant  emplovonent  I  — 
Must  gaze  in  liis  mistress's  face, 

With  a  whine  now  and  then, 
As  if  asking  her  when 
She  will  lay  by  her  stetch-lx)ok  and  come  for  a  race. 

Of  all  save  her  picture  fororetful, 
Flo  finds  the  time  rapidly  go. 
While  Fido — rude  dog — has  grown  fretful. 

And  weary  of  looking  at  Flo. 
He  is  longing  like  mad  for  a  scamper. 

And  wishing  the  picture  were  aone ; 
The  waiting  cools  down,  like  a  damper, 
His  natural  spirits  and  fun. 

So  he  makes  this  remark, 
In  the  form  of  a  bark, 
"  Pray  leave  off  that  drawing  and  let 's  have  a  run ! " 

O  Fido !  would  I  were  your  proxy, 
I  'd  sit  there  and  worship  all  day ! 


I  'd  dream  of  no  heterodoxy 

liiko  wishing  to  scamper  away. 
You  —  fortunate  do^  —  are  permitted 

To  contemplate  Flora  the  fair ; 
You  may  stare,  but  vou  '11  never  be  twitted 
With  hints  that  it 's  vulgar  to  stare. 
You  ill-mannered  cur. 
While  you  're  sitting  near  her, 
What  taste  to  be  wishing  that  you  wore  elsewhere ! 

"Whv  Fred,  Tom,  Au^stus,  and  Harry 

("the  ground  that  3ic  treads  on  they  love) 
Would  be  proud,  sir,  to  fetch  or  to  carr}-, 

As  you  do,  her  kerchief  or  glove,  — 
Wouli  feel  themselves  amply  rewarded 

By  one  of  the  smiles  she  gives  you, 
They  'd  jump  at  the  least  chance  afforded 

To  lie  at  her  feet  as  vou  do  I 

0  Fido,  fie,  fie 

You  're  more  happy  than  I, 
If  you  only  your  exquisite  happiness  knew. 

Come,  leave  off  that  fretting  and  whining ; 

What  numbers  of  fellows  I  know 
Would,  their  liberty  gladly  resigning. 

Like  you,  become  servants  of  Flo  I 
For  to  gaze  on  sweet  Flora,  unchidden, 

As  long  as  her  sketching  endures. 
Is  a  bliss  which  to  man  is  forbidden  — 

Which  your  blest  position  insures. 
Ay,  with  Flo  for  my  wiffe, 

1  could  lead  "  a  dog's  life  "  — 
Provided,  of  course,  "  a  dog's  life  "  is  like  yours ! 


THE  RED  BREAST  OF  THE  ROBIN. 

AN   IRI8H   LEGEND. 

Of  all  the  merry  little  birds  that  live  up  in  the  tree, 
And  carol  from  the  sycamore  and  chestnut. 

The  prettiest  little  gentleman  that  dearest  is  to  me, 
Is  the  one  in  coat  of  brown  and  scarlet  waistcoat. 
It 's  cockit  little  Robin  1 
And  his  head  he  keeps  a-bobbin'. 

Of  all  the  other  pretty  fowls  I  'd  choose  him ; 
For  he  sings  so  sweetly  still, 
Through  his  tiny  slender  bill, 

With  a  little  patch  of  red  upon  his  bosom. 

When  the  frost  is  in  the  air,  and  the  snow  u|)on  the 
mx)und. 
To  oUier  little  birdies  so  bewilderin'. 
Picking  up  the  crumbs  near  the  window  he  is  found, 
*Singing  Christmas  stories  to  the  children : 
Of  how  two  tender  babes 
Were  lefl  in  woodland  glades, 
By  a  cruel  man  who  took  'em  thei-e  to  lose  'em ; 
But  Bobby  saw  the  crime ; 

SHe  was  watching  all  the  time !) 
ushed  a  i)erfect  crimson  on  his  bosom. 

When  the  chan<^ing  leaves  of  autumn  around  us 
thickly  fall. 
And  ever}'thing  seems  sorrowful  and  saddening, 
Robin  may  be  heard  on  the  comer  of  a  wall 
Singing  what  is  solacing  and  gladdening. 
And  sure,  firom  what  I  've  heard, 
He  's  God's  own  little  bird. 
And  sings  to  those  in  grief  just  to  amuse  *em ; 
But  once  he  sat  forlorn 
On  a  cruel  Crown  of  Thorn, 
And  the  blood  it  stained  his  pretty  little  bosom. 
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VICTOR  HUGO :  "L'HOMME  QUI  RIT." 

BY  ALGERNON   CHARLES  8WIKBUBICK. 

On6B  only  in  my  life  I  have  seen  the  likeness  of 
Victor  Hugo's  genius.  Crossing  over  when  a  boy 
Scorn  Ostendy  I  had  the  fortune  to  be  caught  in  mid- 
channel  by  a  thunder-storm  strong  enough  to  delay 
the  packet  some  three  good  hours  over  the  due  time. 
About  midni^t  the  thunder-cloud  was  right  over- 
head,  full  of  incessant  sound  and  fire,  lightening  and 
darkening  so  rapidly  that  it  seemed  to  have  life, 
and  a  delight  in  its  ufe.  At  the  same  hour  the  sky 
was  clear  to  the  west,  and  all  along  the  sea-line 
there  sprang  and  sank  as  to  music  a  restless  dance 
or  chase  of  summer  lightnings  across  the  lower  sky ; 
a  race  and  riot  of  lights,  beautiful  and  n^id  as  a 
course  of  shining  Oceanides  along  the  tremulous 
floor  of  the  sea.  Eastward,  at  the  same  moment, 
the  space  of  clear  sky  was  higher  and  wider,  a  splen- 
did sefnitiircle  of  too  intense  purity  to  be  called  blue ; 
it  was  of  no  color  nameable  by  man ;  and  midway  in 
it,  between  the  storm  and  the  sea,  hung  the  motionless 
Aill  moon ;  Artemis  watching  with  a  serene  splen- 
dor t^soom  the  battle  of  Titans  and  the  revel  of 
nymphs,  from  her  stainless  and  Olympian  summit 
of  divine  indifferent  light.  Underneath  and  about 
ns  tibe  sea  was  pav^  with  flame ;  the  whole  water 
trembled  and  hissed  with  phosphoric  fire;  even 
through  the  wind  and  thunder  I  could  hear  the 
crackling  and  sputtering  of  the  water-sparks.  In 
the  same  Heaven  and  in  the  same  hour  tnere  shone 
at  once  the  three  contrasted  glories,  golden  and 
fiery  and  white,  of  moonlight  and  of  the  double 
lightnings,  forked  and  sheet;  and  under  all  this 
miraculous  heaven  lay  a  flaming  floor  of  waier. 

That,  in  a  most  close  and  esact  mnbol,  is  the 
best  possible  definition  I  can  give  of  Victor  Hugo's 
genius.  And  the  impression  of  that  hour  was  up- 
on me  the  imprMsion  cf  his  mind ;  physical,  as  it 
touched  the  nerves  whh  a  more  vivid  passion  of 
pleasure  than  munc  or  wine ;  spiritual,  as  it  exalted 
the  spirit  with  the  senses,  and  above  them,  to  the 
very  summit  of  vision  and  delight.  It  is  no  &ntas- 
tic  similitude,  but  an  accurate  luceness  of  two  causes 
woiking  to  the  same  effect.  There  is  nothing  but 
that  deught  like  the  delight  given  by  some  ^  his 
WQ]^  .  And  it  is  because  his  recent  book  has  not 
seldom  ^ven  it  me  again,  that  I  have  anything  here 
tosa^  cttit 

It  IS  a  book  to  be  ri^tly  read,  not  by  the  lamp- 
light of  realism,  but  by  the  sunlight  of  ms  imagina- 
tion reflected  upon  ours.  Only  so  shall  we  see  it 
as  it  is,  much  less  understand  it  The  beauty  it 
has,  and  the  meaning,  are  ideal ;  and  therefore  can-  | 


not  be  impaii;^  by  any  want  of  realism. 

»lation  of  nkelihood  or  fiict,  whidi  would 


_  Error 

and  ^violation 

damn  a  work  of  Bakac's  or  of  Thackeray's,  cannot 
even  lower  or  lessen  the  rank  and  value  of  a  work 
like  this.  To  put  it  away  because  it  has  not  the 
great  and  precious  oualities  of  their  school,  but  diose 
of  a  school  quite  dinerent,  is  just  as  wise  as  it  would 
be,  on  the  other  hand,  to  assault  the  flune  of  Bacon 
on  the  ground  that  he  has  not  written  in  the  man- 
ner of  Shakespeare ;  or  Newton's,  becanse  he  has 
not  written  luce  IkOlton.  This  premised,  I  shall 
leave  the  dissection  of  names  and  the  anatomy  of 
probabilities  to  the  thinffs  of  chatter  and  chuckle, 
so  well  and  scientifically  defined  long  since  by  Mr. 
Charles  Reade  as  *'  anonymnncules  who  go  scrib- 
blii^  about " ;  there  is  never  any  lack  of  them ;  and 
it  will  not  greatly  hurt  the  master  poet  of  an  age  that 
they  shouM  shnek  and  titter,  cackle  and  hoot  in- 
aucm>ly  behind  his  heel.  It  is  not  every  demigod 
who  is  vulnerable  there. 

This  book  has  in  it,  so  tossy,  a  certain  elemental 
quality.  It  is  great  because  it  deals  greatly  with  great 
emotion.  It  is  a  play  played  out  not  by  human 
characters  <mly ;  wind  and  sea,  thunder  and  moon- 
light, have  tiieir  parts  too  to  filL  Nor  is  this  all ;  for 
it  is  itself  a  thing  like  these  things,  living  as  it  were 
an  elemental  lifo.  It  pierces  and  shakes  the  veir 
roots  of  passion.  It  catches  and  bends  the  spirit 
as  FaUas  caught  Achilles  and  bent  him  by  the  hair. 
Were  it  not  so,  this  would  be  no  child  of  the  mas- 
ter's ;  but  so,  as  always,  it  is.  Here,  too,  the  birth- 
maric  of  the  great  race  is  visible.      « 

It  is  not,  whatever  it  may  seem,  a  novel  or  a 
study,  historical  or  social.  What  touches  on  lifo 
or  manners,  we  see  to  be  accidental  byplay  as  soon 
as  we  see  what  the  book  is  indeed ;  the  story  of  the 
battle  of  a  human  spirit,  first  with  Fate,  then  with 
the  old  three  subonunate  enemies :  the  World,  the 
Fledi,  and  the  Devil.  And  here  I  will  say  where 
the  flaw,  as  I  think,  lies;  for,  'like  other  great 
things,  a  great  book  must  have  a  flaw.  The  Flesh 
and  the  Devil,  Josiane  and  Ba^ilphedro,  are  per- 
fect ;  the  World  is  drawn  wrong.  And  the  reason 
is  not  far  to  seek.  We  all  bruui  daily^  andnst  the 
Flesh  and  the  Devil,  we  must  all  rub  snoulders  and 
shake  hands  with  them,  and  they  are  always  much 
the  same  at  root,  only  stronger  and  weaker  with  this 
man  than  with  that;  therefore  it  needs  only  the 
hand  of  a  great  poet  to  paint  them  greatly,  after 
their  true  and  very  likeness..  But  the  World  is 
multiform.  To  pamt  one  aright  of  its  many  foces 
you  must  have  come  close  enough  on  that  side  to 
breathe  the  breath  of  its  mouth  and  see  by  the  Ikht 
of  its  eyes.    No  accumulation  ^of  fact  upon  fact 
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gleaned  and  laid  up  neyer  so  car8fb%  thH  a^aO  yoa 
instead.  Utiaa  kimielf innimt  paint  wiiiout  colors* 
Here  we  liay#  canvas  afed  eftsM  dtilj  fiade  reaj^ 
but  the  colors  are  not  to  be  had.  Ifl  bthef  woroS, 
here  are.  many  curious  and  accurate  details  painfully 
studied  and  stored  up  for  use,  but,  alas  t  it  is  not 
seldom  for  misuse.  Here  are  manv  social  facts 
rightly  retailed  and  duly  kai  onfeerae  by  iide^  t>ue 
no  likeness  of  social  lif<^. 

Here  are  the  Mohocks  of  the  day  for  example, 
much  as  we  find  them  in  Swift ;  here  is  often  visi- 
ble even  a  vexatious  excess  of  labor  in  the  research 
of  small  thing* ;  uaelees,  b^oanie  the  eotl«ctor  of 
them  has  never  applied  his  spirit  to  the  spirit  of  the 
dme  in  which  these  small  thmgs  played  in  passing 
their  small  parts.    He  cannot  ^cause  that  tune  has 
no  attraction  for  him  on  any  one  side  to  temi)er  Ihe 
repulsion  he  ^sels  from  ano^r  side  of  it.    Pnre 
hie  and  seom  of  aa  age  or.  a  pe^le  destroy  the 
hodkv  of  observation,  mach  mons  of  descriytioo, 
erea  w  die  Uttorio  mind;  what,  then,  will  diey  do 
in  the  poetic?    Doabilefls  there  haa  been,  as donbt- 
kn  there  is  now,  nnieh  that  is  hateful  and  oootemp- 
til4e  in  soeial  aiatters,  EngKah  or  other ;  amch 
abo,  as  aertainly,  that  is  admirable  aad  thank- 
worthy.   Doofotlets,  too,  at  one  diae  and  another 
ih&re  has  been  more  visible  of  evil  and  shamefhl 
than  -of  noUe  and  good.    But  there  can  never  have 
been  a  time  of  namixed  good  or  evil ;  and  he  only 
who  has  fell  the  poise  or  an  age  can  tell  ns  how 
fast  or  slow  its  heart  really  bc^  towards  evil  or 
towards  good.    A  man  who  writes  of  a  nation  or  a 
time,  however  bad  and  base  in  the  main,  vrtthont 
lay  love  for  it,  cannot  write  of  it  well.    A  great 
Eaglish  poetess  has  admirably  said  that  a  p)et's 
heart  may  be  large  enongh  to  hold  two  nations.* 
Victor  Huso's,  w^art  fit>m  hs  heroic  love  of  man,  a 
love  matcmess  except  by  Shelley's,  holds  two  aa- 
tkme  especial^  close,  two  of  the  oreatast.    It  has 
often  been  said  he  is  Freneh  aad  l^>anirii ;  that  is, 
he  loves  France  and  Spain,  the  spirit  of  them  at* 
traets  his  spMt;  hot  ne  does  not  love  England. 
There  are  great  Endishmen  whom  no  man  has 
praised  mote  nobly  than  he ;  bat  the  spirit  of  his- 
lorio  England  has  no  attraction  for  ms.    Henoe, 
far  more  important  thaa  any  passing  errors  of  gio- 
tesqoe  aomenclattoe  or  misplaeed  cbtail,  the  spuit- 
aal  and  ingrained  error  of  tke  book,  seen  only  from 
its  social  or  historic  side.    We  catch  nowhere  for  a 
moment  the  note  of  English  V^e  in  the  reign  of 
Anne.t    Those  for  whom  I  write  will  know,  and 
will  see,  that  I  do  not  write  as  a  special  {deader  for 
a  ooontrv  or  a  class,  as  one  who  will  see  no  spot  in 
Eagland  or  nobilibr.    But  indeed  it  is  an  abuse  of 
wonisto  say  that  England  is  govenied  or  misgov- 
erned by  her  aristocracy.    A  repablican,  stnd3ring 
where  to  strike,  shovld  read  better  the  Uazon  on 
his  jenemy's  shield.    '<  Engianfl,"  I  have  heard  it 
said,  *^  is  not  <  a  despotism  tempered  by  epigrams,' 
but  a  plntocraey  modified  by  accidents.^' 


•  T  know  not  If  it  has  been  remarked  hoir  deefsiTO  a  note  of  the 
lagtifh  iplratbfre  It  ia  MoilMre,  a  rrtnchman  of  the  Vnnoh :  aa 
BogM^  carraot,  m  Jtoogohabto  aa  indaflnahlt,  p— log  and*  ao4 
through  the  tide-stream  of  his  genius.  Then  is  a  more  aorthero 
Saror  mixed  toto  his  miod,  a  more  oortbera  tone  Utterftited,  than  Into 
■sqr  otlnr  c#  tte  gftat  frcooh  writcn,  lUbalait  txvepied.  Vilhm 
for  iostaooe,  in  so  many  wurt  so  lika  Umu  both,  is  nothiof  if  not 
Parisian.    And  if  I  am  not  wrong,  no  third  great  Frendunaa  has 


•oMptuos  and  tympathy  among  SngHshmen  nn- 
iBbnad  with  tha  f  reooh  spirit  aa  Eabelals  and  MoOhte.  Vv  thsm 
Instinct  bfeaks  down  the  baV  of  Ignorance. 

t  for  one  tnttanee,  if  a  «mrt  lady  had  indeed  insulted  Swift,  she 
wmM  oertaAnlr  have  bad,  try  wmjnt  aoiwer,  iaaw«htiig  (In  Do 
Unineey 's  phnae) ''  too  moDstroofly  SwiMan  for  qootatian  *' ;  soma- 
thing  so  monstrous,  that  the  Dean  might  thenceforth  hare  held  th« 
Mzt  place  to  GwynpUtoe  in  her  lictft. 


Enough  now  of  the  flaws  and  &ilures  in  this  work, 
"  enoagn,  with  orer-measurew"  We  have  yet  be- 
foK  u»  the  spleador  of  its  depth  and  ^eights.  En- 
tering the  depths  first,  we  come  upon  the  evil  spirit 
of  the  place.  Barkilphedro,  who  plays  here  the 
part  of  devil,  is  a  bastard  begotten  by  lago  up- 
on his  sister,  Madame  de  Merteuil :  having  some- 
thidg  of  bothihat  diminiahed  and  degraded  ;  want- 
inoj,  for  Instance,  the  deep  dsemonic  calm  of  their 
lifelong  patience.  He  has  too  much  inward  heat  of 
discontent,  too  much  fever  and  fire,  to  know  their 
perfect  peace  of  spirit,  the  equable  element  of  their 
sonls,  the  quiet  of  mind  m  which  they  live  and 
work  out  their  work  at  leisure,  fie  does  not  sin  at 
rest :  there  is  somewhat  of  fume  and  fret  in  his 
wickedness.  Theirs  is  the  peace  of  the  devil, 
which  passeth  all  understanding.  He,  though  like 
them  smning  for  sin's  sake,  and  hating  for  me  love 
of  hate^  has  yet  a  too  distinct  and  positive  qoality  of 
definable  evfl.  He  is  actually  ungratefid,  envious, 
false.  Of  them  we  cannot  say  that  they  are  thus 
or  tha;  in  them  there  is  a  purity  and -rimpttoity  of 
sin,  which  has  no  sensible  components ;  wmch  can- 
not be  reserved  by  analysis  into  this  evil  qnaHtv 
and  that.  Baridlphedro,  as  his  maker  says  with 
profound  hnmor,  **hM  his  fknlts."  We  fbu>  tiiat  a 
sufficient  bribe  might  even  tempt  him  into  virtue 
for  a  moment,  seduce  him  to  soil  by  a  passiag  sHp 
ibe  virrinity  of  vice.  Nevertheless,  as  the  evil 
spirit  of  envy  rather  than  the  devil  absolute,  he  is  a 
stronff  spirit  and  worth  stody.  The  few  chapters, 
ftdl  c^  fiery  ekxjuence  aad  a  passion  bitter  as  blood, 
in  which  his  evil  soul  is  stripped  and  submitted  to 
vivisection,  contain,  if  read  aright,  the  best  com- 
mentary ever  written  on  lago.  We  see  now  at  last 
what  no  seholiast  on  Shakespeare  oonld  show  ns, 
how  the  seed  may  be  sown  and  watered  which  hi 
season  shidl  bring  forth  so  black  a  blossom,  a  poi- 
son so  acrid  and  so  sure. 

In  tills  poem,  as  in  the  old  pictures,  we  see  the 
serpent  writhing,  not  fhngless,  under  the  foot  of  an 
angel,  and  in  act  to  bruise  as  of  old  the  heel  that 
bruises  his  head.  Only  this  time  it  is  hardly  an 
angel  of  light.  UnconBcious  of  her  office  as  another 
St.  Michael,  the  Angel  of  the  Flesh  treads  under 
the  unconquerable  Devil.  Seen  but  once  in  iUl, 
tlie  naked  ^ory  of  the  Tltaness  iiradiates  all  one 
side  of  tlie  poem  with  excess  aad  snpeifinx  of  splen- 
dor. 

Among  the  fields  and  gardens,  the  monntain 
heights  and  hollows  of  Victor  Huso's  vist  poetic 

Sdom,  there  are  strange  soperb  inmates,  bird 
beast  of  various  ftir  and  leather;  bnt-  as  yet 
there  was  nothing  like  this.  Balaac,  woridng  with 
other  means  might  have  given  ns,  by  dint  of  anx- 
ious anatomy,  some  picture  of  the  virgin  harlot. 
A  marvellous  stody  we  should  have  luid,  one  to 
bum  into  the  brain  and  brand  the  memory  forever ; 
bnt  rather  a  thing  to  admire  thui  desire. 

The  magnetism  of  beauty,  the  effluence  of  attrao- 
^on,  he  would  not  have  givea  us.  But  now  we 
have  her  from  the  hands  of  a  poet  as  well  as  stu- 
dent, new-blown  and  actual  as  a  gathered  flower, 
in  warm  bloom  of  blood  and  breau,  clothed  with 
live  color,  fair  with  significant  flesh,  passionately 
palpable.  This  we  see  first  and  feet  end  after 
this  the  spirit.  It  is  a  strange  beast  that  hides  in  thia 
den  of  roses.  Such  have  fioen,  however,  and  must 
be.  ^  We  are  all  a  little  mad,  beginning  with  Te- 
nns."  Her  maker's  definition  is  complete, — **  a  poa- 
sible  Astarte  latent  in  an  actual  Diana."  She  is 
not  merely  spotless  in  body ;  she  is  perverse,  not 


^ 
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unclean.  There  is  nothiiie  of  foulness  in  the  mys- 
tic rase  of  her  desire.  She  is  indeed  **  stainless 
and  uiameless  " ;  to  be  unclean  is  common,  and 
her  <<  dirina  depravity  "  inll  touch  nothing  com- 
mon or  unclean.  She  has  seven  devils  in  her,  and 
upoa  her  not  a  deck  of  filth.  She  has  no  more  in 
common  with,  the  lewd,  low  hirelings  of  the  baser 
school  of  realism  than  a  creatore  of  ihe  brothel 
and  the  street  has  in  ooomion  with  the  MsBnads 
who  rent  in  sunder  the  living  limbs  of  Orpheus. 
We  seem  to  hear  about  her  tl^  beat  and  clash  of 
the  terrible  timbrels,  the  music  that  .£schylus  set 
to  verse,  the  music  that  made  mad,  the  upper  notes 
of  the  psalm,  shrill  and  stnmg  as  a  sea-wind,  the 
^  bull-voiced  "  bellowing  under-song  of  these  dread 
choristers  from  somewhere  out  of  sight,  Uie  tem- 
pest of  tambourines  giving  back  thunder  to  the 
thunder,*  the  fury  of  divine  lust  that  thickened 
with  human  blood  the  hill-streams  of  Cithsron. 

It  is  no  vain  vaunt  of  the  modem  master's  that 
he  has  given  us  in  another  guise  one  of  those  Ma- 
chylean  women,  a  monsteous  goddess,  whose  tone 
of  voice  ^  gave  a  sort  of  Promethean  grandeur  to 
her  furious  and  amorous  words,"  who  had  in  her  tbe 
tragic  and  Titanic  passion  of  the  women  of  the 
JUeufiinian  feasts  "  seeking  the  satyrs  under  the 
stars."  And  with  all  this  fierce  excess  of  imagir 
native  color  and  tragic  intonation,  the  woman  is 
modem  and  possible ;  she  mieht  be  now  alive,  and 
may  be.  iBome  of  hear  words  nave  the  lizht  of  an 
apocalypse,  the  tone  of  a  truth  indubitable  hence- 
forth and  sensible  to  all.  ^  You  were  not  bom 
with  that  h<»iible  laugh  on  your  &ce,  were  you  ? 
No?  It  must  be  a  jmial  mutilation.  I  do  hope 
you  have  committed  some  crime. — No  one  has 
touched  me,  I  give  myself  up  to  ^ou  as  pure  as 
buminz  fire,  I  see  you  do  not  behove  me,  but  if 
you  only  knew  tiow  little  I  care  1  —  Despise  me, 
you  that  people  despise.  Degradation  below  deg- 
radation, what  a  pleasure  t  Uie  double  fk)wer  of 
iniominv  t  I  am  gathering  it.  Trample  me  under- 
foot xou  will  tike  me  all  the  better.  /  know 
that.  —  Oh !  I  should  like  to  be  with  you  in  the 
evening,  while  they  were  playing  music,  each  of  us 
leaning  back  against  the  same  cushion,  under  the 
purple  awning  of  a  golden  caUey,  in  the  midst  of 
the  infinito  sweetnesses  of  &e  sea.  Insult  me. 
Beat  me.  Pay  me.  Treat  me  like  a  street-walker. 
I  adore  you."    • 

The  naturalism  of  all  that  is  absolute  ;  you  hear 
the  words  pant  and  ring.  Some  might  doubt 
whether  her  wild  citations  of  old  stories  that 
matched  her  case,  her  sudden  fantastic  allusions  to 
these  at  the  very  height  of  her  frenzy,  were  as  natu- 
ral ;  I  think  they  are.  The  great  poet  had  a  right  if  it 
pleased  him  to  give  his  modem  Maenad  the  mouffht 
and  the  tongue  of  a  Sapf^,  with  the  place  and^ 
caprice  of  a  Cleopatra.  Such  a  pantneress  might 
be  such  a  poetess ;  then  between  mncy  and  fury  we 
should  have  our  Bassarid  oomplete,  only  with 
silk  for  fbs-skin.  And  this  might  be ;  for  the 
type  of  spirit  can  hardlv  be  rare  in  any  luxurious 
age.  Perversity  is  the  fruit  of  weariness  as  weari- 
ness is  the  frtut  of  pleasure.  Charles  Baudelaire 
has  oflen  set  that  theme  to  mystic  music,  but  in 
ft  minor  key :  his  sweet  and  subtle  lyrics  were  the 
prelude  to  this  grand  chorus  of  the  master's. 

We  have  seen  the  soft,  fierce  play  of  the  inces- 
maoLl  summer  lightnings,  between  the  deq>  sky  fall 
of  passing  lights  and  dreams,  and  the  deep  sea 


full  of  the  salt  seed  of  life ;  and  between  them 
Venus  arising,  the  final  and  fatal  flower  of  the 
mystic  heaven  and  of  the  ravenous  sea.  Looking 
now  from  west  to  east,  we  may  see  the  moon-rise,  a 
tender  tear-blinded  moon,  wom  thin  anc)  pure,  ar- 
dent and  transparent. 

A  great  poet  canperfect  his  picture  with  strange^ 
Iv  few  Ruches.  We  see  Virgiliar  as  clearly  as 
Imogen;  we  see  Dea  as  clearly  as  Esmeralda.  Yet 
Imogen  pervades  the  action  of  Cymbetine^  Virgilia 
harfiy  speaks  in  crossing  the  stage  of  CorioUmus, 
It  is  not  easy  to  write  at  all  about  the  last  chapters 
of  the  book  ;  something  divine  is  there,  impalpable 
and  indefinable.  I  must  steal  the  wcmi  1  want ; 
they  are  ^  written  as  if  in  a  star-fire  and  immortal 
tears."  Or,  to  take  Shakespeare's  words  after 
Carlyle's,  they  are  "  most  dearly  sweet  and  bitter." 
The  pa<hos  of  ^schylus  is  no  more  like  Dante's, 
Dante's  no  more  like  Shakespeare's,  than  any  of 
these  is  like  Hugo's.  Every  master  of  pathos  has  a 
key  of  his  own  to  unlock  the  source  of  tears,  or  of 
that  passionate  and  piteous  pleasure  which  lies  above 
and  under  the  region  of  tears.  Some,  like  Dante, 
condense  ihe  whoie  agony  of  a  life  into  one  exquis- 
ite and  bitter  drop  of  distilled  pain.  Others,  like 
Shakespeare,  translate  it  pang  by  pang  into  a  com- 
plete cadence  and  symphony  of^  stmering.  Be- 
tween Lear  and  Ugolino  the  bahmce  can  never  be 
struck.  Charles  Lamb,  we  ma^r  remember,  spent 
hours  on  the  debate  with  a  mend  who  npneld 
Dante's  way  of  work  against  Shakespeare's.  On 
which  side  we  are  to  range  the  greatest  poet  of  our 
own  age,  there  can  be  no  moment  of  miestion.  I 
am  not  sure  that  he  hm  ever  touched  the  keys  of 
sorrow  with  surer  hand  to  deeper  mnsic  than  here. 

There  is  nothing  in  his  work  of  a  more  heavenly 
kind ;  yet,  cr  it  may  be  because,  every  word  has  in 
it  the  vibration  of  earthly  -emotion ;  but  through  it 
rather  than  above,  there  grows  and  pierces  a  note 
of  divine  tent^nmess,  the  very  passion  of  pity  that 
before  this  has  made  wise  men  mad.  Even  more 
than  the  pathos  of  this  close,  its  purity  and  exalta- 
tion are  to  be  noted ;  nothing  of^  common  is  there, 
nothing  c^  theatricsl.  And  indeed  it  needed  the 
supreme  sweetness  of  Dea's  reappearance,  a  figure 
translucent  with  divine  death,  a  form  of  flesh  that 
the  light  of  heaven  shines  through  more  and  more 
as  the  bodily  veil  wears  thinner  and  consumes,  to 
close  with  music  and  the  luminous  vision  of  a  last 
comfort  a  book  so  full  of  the  sound  and  shine  of 
storm.  With  the  clamor  and  horror  yet  in  our  ears 
of  that  raging  eloquence  in  which  the  sufltsrer  flings 
into  the  faces  of  raosperous  men  the  very  flame  and 
hell-fire  of  his  suffering,  it  needed  no  less  than  this 
to  leave  the  mind  exalted  and  reconciled.  But  this 
dew  iyf  heaven  is  enough  to  quench  or  allay  the 
flames  of  any  hell.  Thm  are  words  of  a  sweetness 
unsmrpassable,  as  these :  "*  Tout  cela  s'em  va,  et  11 
n'y  aura  plus  de  chansons."  And  upon  all  these 
dwells  the  measureless  and  nameless  peace  of  night 
upon  a  still  sea.  To  this  quiet  we  nave  been  Ted 
through  all  the  thunder  and  tumult  of  things  fatal, 
fmm  ue  tempestuous  overture  of  storm  and  whiri- 
wind ;  firom  sea  again  to  sea.  There  is  a  divine 
and  terrible  harmony  in  this  chorus  of  the  play,  se- 
cretly and  strangely  sustained,  yet  so  that  on  a  full 
reading  we  fisel  tt,  though  at  first  sight  ot  hearing 
it  must  be  missed. 

'Of  the  master's  unequalled  power  upon  natural 
things,  upon  the  elemento  we  csdl  inanimate,  know- 
ing even  less  the  laws  of  their  life  than  of  ours,  there 
is  happily  no  need,  as  surely  there  are  no  words,  to 
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speak.  Part  of  this  power  we  may  recognize  as 
mie  to  the  subtle  and  deep  admixture  of  moral  emo- 
tion and  of  human  sentiment  with  the  mysterious 
motion  and  passion  of  nature.  Thus,  in  ^'Les 
Travailleurs  ac  la  Mer,"  the  wind  and  the  sea  gain 
strength  and  depth  from  the  human  figure  set  to 
fight  them ;  from  the  depth  and  strength  of  the  in- 
carnate spirit  so  doing  and  suffering.  Thus  in  this 
book  there  ^  s  a  new  sense  and  a  new  sublimity  added 
to  the  tempest  by  the  remorse  of  men  simcing  at 
once  under  sin  and  storm,  drowned  under  a  double 
weight  of  deeds  and  waves. 

Kot  even  in  that  other  book  is  the  supreme  mas- 
tery of  nature,  the  lordship  of  the  forces  of  things, 
more  admirable  and  wonderful  than  throughout  me 
first  part  of  this.  He  who  could  think  to  describe 
might  think  to  rival  it.  But  of  one  point  I  cannot 
but  take  note ;  there  is  nothing,  even  at  the  height 
of  tragic  horror,  repellent,  ugly,  hateful.  It  has 
been  said  there  is,  and  will  be  said  again ;  for  how 
should  there  not  be  distorted  eyes  and  envious 
tongues  in  the  world?    Indeed  a  pieuvre  is  no 

Eleasant  playfellow  *,  the  '^  tree  of  man's  making  " 
ears  a fearml  firuit ;  the  monstrous  maidenhooaof 
Josiane  is  no  sister  to  the  starry  virginity  of  Dea ; 
but  how  has  the  great  poet  h^dled  these  thinss  Y 
The  mutilation  of  a  child's  face  is  a  thing  imbearaDle 
for  thought  to  rest  on ;  but  have  we  not  seen  first 
the  face  of  a  heroic  soul  ?  Far  elsewhere  than  in 
the  work  of  our  sovereign  poet  must  we  look  for  the 
horror  which  art  will  have  none  o^  which  nature 
fiings  back  with  loathing  in  the  bringer's  face.  If 
not,  we  of  this  time  wno  love  and  serve  his  art 
should  indeed  be  in  a  bad  case.  But  upon  this 
matter  we  cannot  permit  the  blind  and  nameless 
leaders  of  the  nameless  blind  to  decide  for  us.  Let 
'  the  serious  and  candid  student  look  again  for  him- 
self and  see.  That  '<  fight  of  the  dQwi  with  the 
dark,"  that  swinging  of  carrion-birds  with  the  swing 
of  the  gibbeted  carrion,  might  have  been  so  done 
into  words  as  to begpt  in  us  mere  loathing;  but 
how  is  it  done  here  ?  The  mighty  manner  of  victor 
Hugo  has  given  to  this  ghastly  matter  something 
even  of  a  horrible  charm,  a  shocking  splendor  m 
effect.  The  rhythmic  horror  of  the  thing  penetrates 
us  not  with  loathing,  but  with  a  tragic  awe  and  ter- 
ror as  at  a  real  piece  of  the  wind's  work,  an  actual 
caprice  of  the  night's,  a  portion  of  the  tempest  of 
thm^s.  So  it  is  always ;  nandle  what  he  may,  the 
toucnof  a  great  poet  will  leave  upon  it  a  ^11  to 
consume  and  transmute  whatever  a  weaker  touch 
would  leave  in  it  of  repulsion. 

Whether  or  not  we  are  now  speaking  of  a  great 
poet,  of  a  name  imperishable,  is  not  a  question 
which  can  be  gravely  deliberated.  I  have  only  to 
record  my  own  poor  conviction,  based  on  some 
study  and  companson  of  the  men,  that  precisely  as 
we  now  think  of  those  judges  who  put  Fletcher 
above  Shakespeare,  Cowley  above  Milton,  the  paid 
poets  of  ^chelieu  beside  UomeUle,  and  I  know  not 
whom  beside  Moli^re,  will  the  fiiture  think  of  those 
judges  Who  would  place  any  poet  of  his  age  by  the 
side  of  Victor  Hugo.  Nor  has  his  age  proved  poor 
—  it  has  rather  been  singularly  rich — m  men  und 
in  poets  really  and  greatly  admirable.  But  even 
had  another  oone  as  weU  once  and  again  as  the 
master  himself^,  who  has  done  so  well  as  much  ? 
Had  he  done  but  half,  had  he  done  but  a  tenth  of 
his  actual  work,  his  supremacy,  being  less  incontest- 
able, would  no  doubt  have  b^n  less  contested.  A 
parsimonious  poet  calculates  well  for  his  own  time. 
Ilad  Victor  Hugo  granted  us  but  one  great  play,  — 


say  "  Marion  de  Lorme,"  —  but  one  great  lyric  work, 
— say  "  Les  Contemplations," — but  one  ^at  tragic 
story, — say  any  one  you  please,  —  the  temptation  to 
decry  and  denounce  him  oy  oomparison  would  have 
been  less ;  for  with  the  tribe  of  Bsffkilphedro  the 
strength  of  this  temptation  grows  with  the  ^;rowth 
of  the  benefit  confen^ed.  A^d  very  potent  is  that 
tribe  in  the  world  c^  men  and  of  letters. 

As  for  me,  I  am  not  care^  to  praise  or  dispraise 
by  comparison  at  alL  I  am  not  curious  to  inquire 
what  of  apparent  or  of  actual  truth  there  may  be  in 
an^  chaise  brought  against  the  doer  of  the  greatest 
things  done,  the  giver  of  the  greatest  gifts  given 
among  men  iu  our  time.  Goethe  found  nis  way  of 
work  mechanical  and  theatrical ;  Milton  also  lived 
to  make  oblique  recantation  of  his  early  praise  of 
Shakespeare ;  we  may,  and  should,  wish  tlus  other- 
wise :  yet  none  the  Jess  are  they  all  great  men. 
It  may  be  there  is  perceptible  in  Victor  Hugo  some- 
thing too  much  of  positive  intention,  of  prepense  ap- 
plication, of  composition  and  forethought :  what  if 
there  were  ?  One  question  stands  £mli  first  and 
last ;  is  the  work  done  good  work  and  great,  or  not  ? 
A  lesser  question  is  this ;  these  that  we  find  to  be 
£»ults,  are  they  qualities  separable  firom  the  man's 
nature?  could  we  have  his  work  without  them? 
If  not,  and  if  his  work  be  great,  what  will  it  profit  ^ 
us  to  blame  them  or  to  regret  ?  First,  at  all  eveata, 
let  us  have  the  sense  to  enjoy  it  and  die  grace  to 
;ive  tluuiks.  What,  for  example,  if  there  be  in  this 
K>ok  we  have  spoken  of  errors  of  language,  errors 
historical  or  social  ?  Has  it  not  throughout  a  mi^ty 
hold  upon  men  and  things,  the  godlike  strength  of 
grasp  which  only  a  great  man  can  have  of  tnem  ? 
And  for  quiet  power  of  hand,  for  seocnful  sureness 
.of  satiric  truth,  what  can  exceed  his  study  of  the 
c[ueen  of  England  (Anne)  ?  Has  it  not  been  steeped 
in  the  tears  and  me  fire  of  live, emotion ?  If  the 
style  be  overcharged  and  oversmning  with  bright 
sharp  strokes  and  points,  these  are  no  firewoikB  of 
any  mechanic's  fashion :  these  are  the  phosphoric 
flashes  of  the  sea-fire  moving  on  the  depth  of  the 
limitless  and  living  sea.  Enough,  that  tne  book  is 
great  and  heroic,  tender  and  strong ;  full  fi^om  end 
to  end  of  divine  and  passionate  love,  of  holy  and 
ardent  pity  for  men  that  suffer  wrong  at  the  hands 
of  men ;  fiul,  not  less,  of  lyric  loveliness  and  lyric 
force ;  and  I  for  one  am  content  to  be  simply  ^lad 
and  grateful :  content  in  that  simplicity  of  spirit  to 
accept  it  as  one  more  benefit  at  the  hands  of  the  su- 
preme singer  now  living  among  us  the  beautiful  and 
lofly  life  of  one  loving  the  race  of  men  he  senres, 
and  of  them  in  all  time  to  be  beloved. 


BEHIND  A  SOFA 
I  LIKE  to  creep  away  into  corners  and  hide  myself 
with  the  fold  of  a  curtain,  or  half-open  door,  or  be- 
hind one  of  the  great  painted  fire-screens,  or  in  the 
shadow  of  the  tsOlest  nimiture.  There  I  have  odd 
little  fancies  all  to  myself  and  wish  things  and 
dreams  things  which  nobody  knows  anything 
about.  Forf  am  different  firom  all  the  rest ;  my 
parents  are  tall  and  handsome,  and  Louise  is  the 
prettiest  girl  I  ever  saw.  Then  my  brother  Harry, 
who  was  killed  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  was  like  a 

frince  in  a  fairy  story,  so  brave  and  beautifuL  Bat 
I  I  am  small  and  feeble.  I  cannot  run  or  wrestle, 
and  there  is  something  growing  on  my  shoulders 
which  keeps  me  firom  standing  straight,  and  they 
call  me  deformed.  I  shall  never  grow  any  more  ; 
strangers  think  me  nine  or  ten  years  old,  but  when 
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I  count  the  yean  from  the  date  in  the  faxmly  Bible, 
I  find  I  am  sixteen.  People  always  speak  kindfy 
to  me,  with  a  great  pi^  in  theic  eyes,  and  once  in 
a  while  I  pity  mTself,  but  not  often.  I  Hke  to  be 
Hub  qoeer  lirae  fignre.  Louise  is  like  the  lovely 
ladles  in  l^^nds  and  ballads,  and  I  am  Hke  the 
imps  and  dwaifs ;  when  I  read  abont  them  I  look 
at  myself  in  the  mixror,  and  make  grimaces,  and 
iddrl  orer  on  one  hand  and  then  on  me  other,  till 
Lonise  looks  distressed  and  begs  me  to  stop.  Be- 
ing what  I  am,  of  coarse  I  don't  often  go  anywhere, 
except  in  summer  when  we  leave  town ;  and  nobody 
makes  me  do  an^rthine ;  so  I  roam  all  over  the  house, 
and  read,  and  he  with  my  eyes  shut  for  day-dreands, 
and  am  merry  and  happy  almost  all  the  time.  I 
wish  I  were  only  six  incJies  hi?h,  what  fun  I  wonld 
have  in  the  world  t  Then  when  we  are  in  the 
conntryj  I  could  ride  on  the  birds'  backs,  and  down 
in  the  woods  I  conld  sit  astride  of  the  great  lush 
toad-stools,  and  drink  from  acorn-cups,  —  or  by  the 
searshore,  I  fimcy  I  could  launch  a  nautilus  and 
sail  away  like  any  grim  little  sprite.  However,  to 
be  four  reet  high  hSs  its  advantages. 

When  Harry  was  wounded,  and  lay  in  the  hospi- 
tal, knowing  he  most  die,  he  wrote  a  Ions  letter  to 
my  father  and  mother,  fhll  of  grief,  and  comfort, 
too ;  ahd  then  he  told  them  a  thing  which  surprised 
them  greatly.  How  he  was  eneased  to  marry  a 
gu4  in  a  town  in  which  they  had  been  quartered. 
How  sweet  and  lovefy  she  was,  and  how  desolate 
she  wonld  be  now :  and  he  wanted  them  to  send 
for  her,  and  to  love  her  like  a  daughter.  I  clapped 
my  hands  at  that.  I  like  to  have  people  do  things 
to  interest  me ;  and  die  idea  of  poor  Harry  having 
fkllen  in  love  I  For  I  know  very  well  what  love 
is  :  I  have  read  the  "  Faery  Queen "  all  through, 
and  a  great  many  romances.  And  some  time  a?o 
I  began  a  sly  watdi  over  Lonise,  on  account  of  a 
certain  FhiHp  Raybum  coming  to  the  house  very 
often. 

But  abont  Harry's  lady-love.  My  mother  does 
not  Uke  strangers  very  well,  but  being  for  Harry's 
sake  made  a  difference,  and  my  fother  urged  the 
plan.  As  for  Louise,  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  not 
be  eager  enou^  for  the  coming  of  this  Miss  Emily 
Grey,  she  was  so  determined  to  cherish  and  love  her. 
For  my  part,  as  home  is  all  the  real  world  there  is 
for  me,  1  like  to  have  as  many  characters  in  it  as 
possible.  So  when  we  heard  that  Emily  Grey  was 
coming  to  England,  we  invited  her  to  stay  with  us. 

She  would  not  come  at  once.  She  was  timid,  it 
seemed;  or  p»4iaps,  Harry  being  dead,  she  would 
rather  avoid  his  household.  But  Lpidse  pleaded 
for  her,  and  wrote  her  a  great  many  loving  letters, 
and  at  last  Emily  came. 

Emily  came.  That  first  evening  when  they 
brought  her  into  the  parlor,  I  was  lying  under  the 
table  with  my  head  on  a  hassock,  thinkine  abont 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  and 
wishing  I  had  been  one  of  the  genii  of  those  days. 
But  when  Emily  entered,  I  forgot  everything  else, 
and  peered  out  firom  under  (he  table-cover  at  her. 
What  a  dainty  little  lady  she  was!  so  pale  and 
riight,  she  made  me  think  of  fi^,  fluttering,  yellow 
butterflies ;  partly,  I  suppose,  becanqj^  of  her  yellow 
curls,  whidi  fell  aU  over  her  shoulders  when  Lonise 
took  away  her  hat  and  shawl.  Her  eyes  were 
wide  and  pale  and  blue,  her  cheeks  were  col- 
orless, and  she  had  a  firightened,  deprecating  way 
of  lookinz  np,  even  after  my  stately  mamma  had 
embraced  her.  But  Loniae  kept  about  her,  and 
cheered  her,  and  talked  to  her,  till  she  began  to 


look  brighter.  Louise  was  so  different,  such  a  dar- 
ling; **  nut-brown  mayde,"  with  honest,  daik  e^es 
and  rosy  cheeks,  and  lips  always  ready  to  smile. 
Louise  18  my  beauty. 

My  father  and  mother  went  out  after  a  while, 
and  Louise  still  talked  to  her  guest,  while  I  lay 
very  contentedly  on  the  floor,  all  curled  up  just 
where  I  could  see  all  that  passed  without  turning 
my  head.  Louisa  went  to  an  ^taghre  at. the  other 
end  of  the  room  to  set  a  little  mcture  of  Hanr,  and 
I  idly  kept  watch  of  Emily.  That  moment  she  in- 
terested me;  her  wide,  pale  eves  narrowed  and 
grew  intense,  she  cast  a  quick,  mrtive  glance  after 
Louise,  and  around  the  room,  curving  her  little 
white  neck,  and  a  strange,  bright  smile  flitted  over 
her  lips.  I  thought  instantly  of  Coleridse's  Geral- 
dine  with  the  evu  eye,  and  just  for  Am  1  lifted  the 
table-cover  and  put  my  head  and  shoulders  out  so 
that  she  could  see  me.  I  am  afiraid  I  srinned  at 
her.  She  shrieked  and  flunz  her  hands  before  her 
face.  Louise  came  running  oack,  and  asked  what 
had  firightened  her. 

^^Oh!"  she  whispered,  <<8uch  a  dreadM  foce 
peered  at  me  firom  under  the  table  1  There  it  is 
again  I "    And  she  shuddered. 

<*  Charles  I "  exclaimed  Louise,  looking  around, 
''come  out,  you  naughty  boy,  and  speak  to  Miss 
Grey.  It 's  only  my  brcfther  Charlie,  our  pet  He 
is  fml  of  fii-eaks.    Cine  never  knows  where  ne  is. 

Emily  Grey  looked  at  me  like  the  saddest  and 
sweetest  little  creature  that  ever  lived,  as  I  went 
up  to  her,  and  she  reached  out  her  small  white 
hand  to  me,  and  said,  in  a  low,  musical  voice,  "  So 
Uiis  is  dear  Charlie.  I  have  heard  of  him.  We 
willbe  firiends,  won't  we?  " 

"Will  you  tell  me  stGries?"  I  asked.  Sh^ 
Umghed  merrily. 

<«  Tes,  heaps  of  them,  child." 

"Did  you  love  Harry?"  I  asked  again. 

She  snivered  at  that,  and  looked  miploringly  at 
Louise. 

"  Charlie,  yon  are  nnldnd,"  said  Louise,  reproach- 
fWly. 

"  Well,  then,  I  won't  ask  her  if  she  loved  Harry. 
I'll  go  off  and  read  my  book  of  hobgoblins." 

"  O  no  I  don't  be  vexed,  Charlie,"  said  Emily, 
with  great  sweetness.  "  Stay  by  me,  and  I  will  tell 
you  a  story."  So  I  stopped,  and  she  told  me  a 
senseless  story  of  two  gins  who  went  to  schooL 
When  I  saw  it  wasn't  gomg  to  amount  to  any- 
thing, I  started  to  leave  her. 

"I  don't  like  that,"  I  said.  "I  like  witch 
stories." 

"Ah!"  she  replied,  smiling,  "perhaps  this 
will  be  better."  And  then  she  told  me  a  story  o£ 
an  old  witch  who  had  a  throne  down  in  the  slime 
of  the  sea,  with  a  string  of  bones  around  her  neck, 
and  a  toad  perched  on  each  shoulder.  And  this 
witch  bought  souls,  and. gave  people  power  over 
hearts  in  exchange. 

"  That  was  a  good  story  I "  I  said  at  the  end.        ^ 

"And  now,  dear  Charlie,  go  to  bed,"  Loiuse 
directed.  So  I  kissed  my  pretty  sister's  hand  and 
glided  off. 

EmUy  very  soon  learned  to  be  perfectly  at  home 
with  us.  She  seemed  to  wind  herself  about  the 
hearts  of  my  father  and  mother,  and  as  fixr  Louise, 
—  lK>uise  would  have  walked  over  burning  plourfi- 
shares  to  do  her  seryice.  I  liked  her  about  half  the 
time,  and  the  other  half  I  felt  like  teasing  her.  She 
would  grow  so  white  and  terrified  when  I  sprang 
out  at  ner  fiom  behind  curtains  or  doors.    More 
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than  ever  I  wished  that  I  had  fairy  power,  to 
change  myielf  into  all  sorto  of  shapes, — a  tiny  flea 
to  hop  into  her  ear,  a  yellow  snake  to  twine  my- 
self with  her  curls,  a  mouse  to  run  over  her  pillow, 
or  an  elf  in  her  desk  to  opcJn  her  letters  1  She  was 
such  an  absurd  coward.  But  being  four  feet  hi^ 
and  not  a  hiry,  I  could  only  find  my  wicked  pleas- 
ure in  annoying  her  by  constant  surveillance  and 
sudden  starts.  She  seemed  afraid  to  be  angry  with 
me,  and  never  exposed  me.  Perhaps  lier  con- 
science i)DUuie  her  uneasy,  for  my  dear  innocent- 
hearted  Louise  never  was  startled  or  tenified  by 
her  dwarf  Chariie's  tricks. 

O,  slender,  willowy  Emily,  yellow-haired  Emily, 
my  brodier's  darlins  I  why  were  yon  not  all  Louise 
dreamed  you,  pure-Learted  and  true,  sorrowing  and 
loving  ?  My  mther  treated  her  as  another  dau^- 
ter,  and  declared  she  should  never  leave  us ;  my 
mother  gradually  came  to  consult  her  exquisite 
taste  in  all  little  matters  which  Louise  formerly 
decided.  And  at  last  they  even  insisted  on  her 
putting  off  the  badge  of  her  fidelity  to  Harry, — 
ner  mourning,  —  despite  the  sad  little  shake  or  her 
head  in  remonstrance. 

<<  She  shall  not  make  a  nun  of  herseH^"  exclaimed 
my  fiither. 

**My  heart  will  be  in  mourning  all  the  time," 
ehe  whimpered  to  Louise ;  and  Lomse  kissed  her. 

Spring  came,  and  our  mother  commenced  honse^ 
cleaning  on  a  grand  scale ;  every  room  was  visited, 
scoured,  and  painted,  and  the  furniture  rearranged. 
How  she  made  the  servants  fly  about  I  Every  one 
wished  it  well  at  an  end;  every  one  but  me;  I 
fbandtoomochfuninii.  I  ixJled  over  on  mattresses; 
made  nests  to  curl  myself  up  in  among  heaps  of 
.blankets ;  revdled  in  hidden  relics  brought  to  hght ; 
'  perched  myself  on  cupboard  shelves ;  read  Gulli- 
ver's Travels  undisturbed  in  the  pantry  by  ajar  of 
sweetmeats ;  and  a  dozen  times  nearly  tripped  up 
our  portly  butler  as  he  was  carrying  loaded  trays 
up  stairs.  When  the  raid  extended  to  the  aitti]]^ 
rooms,  I  found  imanticipsted  pleasure.  The  stat- 
uettes of  bronze  and  marble  had  always  looked  at 
each  other  so  onmoved  firom  their  different  comers 
that  it  prav<^ed  me.  I  had  read  somewhere  in  a 
German  story  of  a  house  where  the  China  figures 
of  a  shenherdess  and  a  chimney-sweep  made  love  to 
each  outer  when  no  one  was  in  the  room,  and 
finally  ran  off  toother.  I  was  always  ho|nng 
something  of  the  kind  might  happen  in  our  art  eotr 
lection,  and  now,  when  all  the  casta  and  figures 
were  set  down  in  a  crowd  on  the  great  centre-table, 
it  really  seemed  as  if  they  could  not  keep  silence. 
At  night,  when  every  one  had  gone  to  theur  rooms, 
a  whim  seized  me  to  creep  softly  down  sturs,  and 
peep  into  the  drawing-room  to  see  what  was  going 
on  among  the  facooKes  and  marbles.  The  moo^ight 
lay  acnk^s  Ae  table,  and  Clytie  unchanged  never 
horeathed  or  moved,  thow^  a  branze  Pan  made 
mute  music  on  his  pipes  before  her,  as  motionless 
as  she.  Faust  did  not  kisa  Marguerite;  and  Mer- 
*  cury,  poised  on  one  toe,  did  not  catch  at  the  chance 
to  Bubstknte  the  other  foot  Altogether  the  assem- 
blage was  a  fiulure.  Have  the  fairies,  then,  ^i^ever 
yet  crossed  the  ocean  from  Germany  ? 

There  waa  a  low  bom  of  voices  in  the  kitchen 
below ;  so,  disappointed  in  my  miracle-seeking,  I 
thought  I  wouldf  dip  down  atairs,  and  aee  what  was 
going  on  ao  late.  The  butler,  the  oook,  and  the 
chamber-maid,  each  stood,  candle  in  land,  linger- 
ing over  some  dilute. 

""  Well,  leastways,"  said  the  botler,  "  Miss  Em- 


ily have  a  very  sweet  manner,  and  that's  all  / 
know." 

«  She  have  her  own  way,  that 's  what  afae  have  I " 
aaid  the  cook. 

^  Hum  I "  interrupted  Kitt^,  *^  die  makes  oold 
chiUa  run  over  me.  She 's  winding  'em  all  aboirt 
her  two  little  fingers,  and  ahe  has  the  evil  eye  far 
certain.    Mind  you,  she,  brings  no  good ! " 

Next  morning,  as  I  met  !Eknily  on  the  staircaae, 
I  atop^d  her  and  looked  atraic^t  up  at  her  hce. 

**  What 's  the  matter  now,  Charlie  ?  "  she  asked, 
with  a  toss  of  her  yellow  cnrla.  . 

^  I  want  to  see  year  eyes ;  please  look  at  me." 

"What  far?"  she  demiinded,  without  meeting 
my  glance. 

"Kitty  saya  you  have  the  evil  eye  for  certain. 
What  doeb  she  mean,  Emily  ?  "  I  asked,  misduev- 
ously. 

"I  should  think,  Chariie,  you  might  know  by  this 
time  that  what  servants  mean  is  not  of  the  dighteat 
importance."    And  she  moved  haughtily  by  me. 

A  week  after  Kitty  waa  dismissed.  Lomae 
pleaded  for  her  in  vain.  She  had  lived  with  na  for 
six  years,  and  I  asked  my  mother  what  fismlt  she 
had  committed. 

^  Emily  has  discovered  her  in  some  disibonesty," 
mother  said,  quietly.  "  I  don't  know  what  I  shoold 
do  without  Emily." 

Evidently  EmUy  was  quhe  uaurping  Louise's 
place,  but  Lou  did  n't  seem  to  mind,  and  loved  her 
juat  as  welL  One  day  I  asked  Lou  if  she  wasn't 
jealous.  She  blushed  brightly,  and  said,  with  a 
diy  smile,  "  Wl^,  Charlie,  if  I  shoold  ever  be  lear- 
ing  home,  yon  luiow,  I  should  feel  so  much  better 
to  nave  my  place  filled,  so  that  they  would  not  mias 
me  I "  . 

"  /  should  miss  you  1  /  diould  misa  you  I "  I 
exclaimed,  clinging  to  her,  and  half  crying.  She 
bent  and  kissed  me. 

"My  darling  boy,  do  you  think  I  should  not  take 
you  with  me  ?    We  will  never  be  parted,  Chariie.  * 
1  could  not  bear  any  one  to  take  my  place  in  yoor 
hoartl" 

I  anppoae  when  she  spoke  of  leaving  home,  she 
was  thinking  of  FhiUp  Kaybum,  fat  I  had  heard 
several  little  hints  and  whispers  lately,  wiiich  made 
me  pretty  aore  that  some  uiittga  were  aettled  be- 
tween them;  and  he  came  to  the  house  oftener 
than  ever. 

When  the  reception-rooms  were  all  airanged 
again,  my  mother  aisposed  the  ftimitare  diffeientiy, 
moving  chairs  and  tables  and  ao&a  to  ouite  differ- 
ent positions,  Emily  advising  her.  One  greaty 
richly  carved  8o&,  with  a  high  antique  bac^  she 
insisted  should  be  placed  transversely  across  a  oo^ 
ner. 

"  It  looks  ao  much  easier  than  to  have  it  atiff  and 
atraight  by  the  aide  of  the  wall,"  ahe  aaid.  I 
dnickled  to  myself  for  I  foresaw  a  rare  hiding^laoe, 
which  might  remain  unanapected  for  a  long  tune  if 
I  were  carefhl ;  and  the  next  chance  I  hiKi,  when 
no  one  waa  in  the  room,  I  collected  a  few  tMnga  in 
that  comer  for  private  delectation.  I  pot  the  aoft- 
eat  hassock  there,  and  a  Scotch  plaid  to  lie  on, 
one  of  my  littk  chknofimn  bottles  which  I  keep  to 
smell  at  when  1  am  nervous,  and  some  of  my  wot- 
ite  books.  Of  course  I  conld  not  read  in  tnBre,  bat 
just  the  laying  my  hand  or  my  chock  on  a  vohnne 
makes  it  aeem  like  a  eompanicmf  and  brinsa  ila 
ccmtents  all  into  my  mind.  Such  a  anng  litUe  tri* 
angle  as  I  made  of  it,  shaded  and  sednded  entirely 
by  the  high  back  of  ancient  carvingj  and  the  only 
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light  which  oould  reach  me  there  most  crawl  along 
the  carpety  ander  the  damask  aad  fringe.  It  was 
very  Bati8fkctoi7,  and  all  my  own  secret. 

Emilj  began  to  be  invited  everjrwhere;  under 
mamma's  ohaperonage  society  receiyed  her  with 
open  arms ;  bouquets  and  cards  of  invitation  kept 
our  little  wai  trees  doing  duty  at  aU  hours,  and  gen- 
tlemen made  calls  of  an  evening,  inquiring  espe- 
cially far  Miss  Gn^.  My  mother  scolded  her  for 
receiving  them  so  coolly ;  but,  despite  the  coldness, 
Emily  iniused  some  nameless  charm  into  her  man- 
ner which  made  them  call  again  a^  again.        ^ 

It  was  during  tiiese  days  that  Louise  and  Philip 
had  a  falling  out ;  why,  I  did  not  know,  but  some 
trouble  there  evidently  was.  Louise  grew  sad  and 
oonstrainedf  but  made  no  confidant  of  any  one 
unless  it  was  Emily.  I  would  have  cut  my  right 
hand  off  at  any  time  to  serve  Louise,  but  she  never 
asked  me  to  serve  her. 

Ode  day  I  heard  her  say  to  Emily,  *^You  must 
see  him  when  he  oomes  this  afternoon.  /  cannot. 
And  O  make  him  understand  that  I  never  could 
have  written  those  dreadful  letters,  and  tell  him 
that  I  cannot  see  him  till  he  has  fakiti  in  me  again. 
It  would  break  my  heart  to  see  distrust  in  his  eyes. 
O  Emily  1 "  And  my  bonnie  Louise  bowed  her 
head  and  wept. 

It  cut^  me  to  the  heart,  and  I  was  so  helplesn  to 
aid  her  1  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  regretted 
my  peculiar  pAjrift^utf,  ^  other  brothers  were  ex- 
pected to  defend  their  sisters,  and  did  it ;  but  what 
could  I,  a  poor  dwarf,  do  to  bold,  athletic,  hand- 
tome  Philip  Raybum?  I  felt  very  ignominious, 
and  crept  away  to  my  corner  and  my  chlorofonn 
behind  the  so&  for  consolation,  and  there  fell  asleep 
in  my  misery. 

I  awoke  suddenly  at  last,  hearing  voices.  I  am 
alwajrs  on  the  alert,  and  never  startled  into  making 
a  noise,  so  I  lay  perfectly  still  and  quiet  to  hear 
what  was  going  on.  £imly  Grey  was  talking  to 
Philip  Raybum  in  her  characteristic,  low,  sweet 
voice,  and  I  oould  imagine  just  how  her  lovely  pale . 
ftce  looked  with  its  great,  sad  blue  eyes,  and  her 
yellow  curls  floating  over  her  shoulders. 

*<«  It  pujczles  me  so,"  she  said,  hesitatingly ;  <<  I 
eannoi  oear  to  believe  that  Louise  wrote  them :  and 
yet  —  what  can  I  believe,  Mr.  Raybum  ?  O  do 
not  say  yon  are  sore  of  her  guilt  I " 

«  Miss  Grey,"  said  Philip,  sternly,  "  your  affec- 
tion must  not  mislead  you.  The  letters  were  sent 
fiom  this  house,  and  the  writing  is  undeniably  that 
of  Louise,  ^e  is  afraid  to  meet  the  one  she  has 
BO  deceived  and  injured.  Do  not  let  your  kind 
heart  excuse  her  too  far,  Miss  Grey  I  " 

Emily's  voice  trembled  as  she  replied :  «  O  Mr. 
Raybnni,  I  cannot  bear  it  1  To  deceive  yom  —  you 
who  are  so  true  and  noble  !  She  oould  not,  indeed, 
she  could  not ! " 

Philip  flpcke  id  softer  tones, — "  You  pity  me, 
Emily  Y     The  world  is  not  all  fiUse,  then." 

A  moment's  oleace  ensued«  O,  if  I  could  only 
have  peeped  oot  at  them  unseen,  for  I  certainly 
believe  that  Emily  bent  her  graceful  head  over 
Philip's  hand  and  wept  upon  it.  Lwal  fierce  with 
indignation,  but  perfectly  ooUected.  Perhaps  the 
dwan  could  hdp  nis  darung,  after  lUL 

Presently  Phuip  rose  to  eo. 

''I  suppoee,  tlien,  we  uiall  not  see  yon  anv 
more  ?  "  murmured  Emily,  plaintively.  How  1 
hated  that  false,  plaintive  murmur ! 

**  Hardly  again,"  he  said,  gloomily.  *«  And  yet, 
Emily,  I  shall  not  widi  to  kiee  your  firiendship.    Li 


ten  days  I  will  call  and  inquire  for  you,  and  pre 
into  your  hands  the  letters  which  I  have  received 
from  Louise,  and  you  can  return  them  to  her." 

Then  he  went.  As  the  street-door  closed  afler 
him,  Emily  threw  herself  down  upon  the  sofa,  and 
with  her  face'  in  the  pillows,  muttered  very  low, 
"  I  love  him,  and  I  shall  win  him  now.  And  yet, 
and  yet,  his  heart  will  never  be  really  mine.  O 
cmel  fate  1  Why  was  Louise  ever  bom  to  spoil 
the  only  love  I  care  for  ?  " 

And  she  writhed  upon  the  sofa  in  her  malice, 
till  she  seemed  to  me  like  some  creature  of  olden 
time  posisessed  by  a  demon  within,  which  raved 
and  tore.    I  lay  hidden  away  in  my  comer,  think-  i 
in^  deeply,  with  a  volume  pressed  to  my  cheek. 

What  was  Emily  plotting  against  my  sister  ?  I 
be^an  to  beUevc  her  capable  cm  any  Borvia  scheme 
and  resolved  to  spy  upon  her  unremittingly,  and  foil 
her  where  I  could.  How  low  I  breathed,  lest  die, 
so  near  me,  should  catch  a  sound.  Twilight  shad- 
ows crept  into  the  room  at  length,  and  in  Uiem  she 
floated  away,  and  I  presently  emerged  from  my 
lurking-place.  How  I  wished  I  were  an  invisibfe 
gnome  to  chase  her,  and  haunt  her,  and  find  out 
all  her  dark  deeds  1  But  I  had  to  content  myself 
witii  smearing  phosphorus  all  over  my  fiice,  and 
meeting  her  inth  a  horrible  grin  in  the  unlighted 
npper  hall  when  she  came  out  at  the  ringing  of  the 
tea-belL  It  did  my  very  heart  good  to  see  the 
white  terror  in  her  mce  as  she  croudied  back  in  a 
comer  to  escape  me.  I  had  appcanted  myself  a 
Nemesis  to  punish  her,  but  she  did  not  know  that. 

I  had  noticed  thdt  when  Emily  went  out  alone  to 
walk  without  naming  her  destination,  she  was 
always  absent  three  or  fiKir  hours.  And  the  next 
day  Dringinff  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  as  soon  as 
she  was  safely  down  th^  steps  I  went  straight  to 
her  room  and  looked  idl  about  it.  The  white  bed, 
dainty  and  pure,  the  drooping  curtains,  the  flowers, 
the  books,  were  all  correct  and  maidenly  enough, 
but  I  was  a  detective  for  die  nonce,  and  passed 
them  carelessly  by.  A  small  desk-taible  fastened 
my  attention ;  I  attempted  to  lift  the  lid,  but  in 
vain;  it  wafl  locked.  Still,  the  key,  with  a  blue 
ribbon  attached,  retted  in  the  key-hole,  and  I  tried 
to  turn  it  to  unlock  the  desk,  but  it  would  not  move, 
— the  wards  did  not  fit.  Ihe  key  evidentiy  wite 
not  put  there  to  help  prying  fingers.  The  next 
thing  to  do  was  to  fina  the  ri^t  key,  and  to  that 
end  I  glanced  curiousfy  about  The  recent  read- 
ing of  some  of  Edgar  roe's  strange  analytical  sto- 
ries sharpened  my  perceptions  to  painful  keenness. 
I  threw  myself  down  in  Emily's  easy-chair,  and 
leaned  my  head  back  in  a  position  I  had  often  seen 
her  adopt.  Then  I  narrowed  my  eves  and  com- 
pressed my  lips  as  she  did  when  thought&il,  thinking 
that  so,  perhaps,  my  mind  might  momentarily  take 
tile  turn  of  hers,  and  give  me  some  insiffht  into  the 
mode  of  concealment  she  would  be  likdy  to  prac- 
tise. With  my  head  thus  thrown  back,  my  eyes 
naturally  fell  upon  the  cornice  above  the  Ion?  lace 
window  curtains,  and  I  distinctly  saw,  half  hid  by 
a  pmjecting  gilded  grape-leaf,  a  bit  of  blue  ribbon. 
Still  keeping  my  features  after  Emily's  fiuluon,  the 
thought  suggested  itself  to^  me  how  natural  it  would 
be  to  put  blue  ribbon  on  each  of  the  two  keys,  that 
a  Spectator  might  never  know  that  more  than  one 
was  used.  Fim  of  excitement,  T  Bpraa?  fr^^m  flie 
chaif,  and  taking  the  hnm  gas-Ujj^htiTijx  n^l  which 
stood  in 'the  corner,  I  reaeberl  mp  '*ind  diaiodi^id  the 
hit  of  blue  ribbon.  As  1  tsxiiootcd,  a  key  iJA  with 
it  to  the  floor.     With  trembline  finzers  I  tried  it  in 
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the  lock ;  it  turned  easily,  and  I  lifted  the  lid. 
That  way  at  last  I  discovered  Emily's  treachery ! 
There  on  sheets  of  paper  were  words  and  sentences 
carefoUy  written  and  rewritten  dozens  of  times,  in 
evident  imitation  of  my  sister's  hand.  Cleverly 
done  too.  I  looked  them  over  hastify,  and  found  be- 
neath copies  of  two  letters  purporting  to  be  from 
Louise  to  Philip  Raybum.  I  read  them  in  a  sort 
of  delirious  glee,  for  now  I  held  the  clew  to  the 
whole  labyrinth  in  my  hand.  But  what  base  let- 
ters t  In  them  Louise  was  made  to  avow  her  false- 
ness to  Philip, — to  confess  that  she  ne^er  really 
loved  him, — that  all  had  been  a  pretty  farce  to 
conceal  her  passion  for  another ;  that  remorse  had 
seized  her,  and  a  determination  to  be  honest  at 
length ;  so  now  these  letters  begged  him  to  set  her 
free  and  to  keep  her  secret. 

A  shallow  plot  indeed,  which  a  few  straightfor- 
ward words  Detween  die  two  would  have  set  right 
at  once ;  but  Louise  was  proud  and  Philip  DitUess. 
Emily  hazarded  much,  and  had  so  far  won,  aepend- 
ing  on  the  pride  and  the  pitilessness.  Then  the  Hand- 
writing 1  It  would  have  deceived  my  own  parents ; 
but  I  —  I,  the  cunning  dwarf — had  fathomed  the 
whole,  and  held  the  proofs  in  my  hand.  Then 
came  Ae  question,  what  to  do  with  them  ?  If  I 
took  them  away  with  me,  she  would  discover  the 
loss  at  once,  ana  take  measures  accordingly.  Was 
the  hour  arrived  for  exposure  ?  I  thougnt  not.  I 
determined  to  leave  tne  papers,  trusting  to  that 
fatuous  blindness  which  so  often  leads  criminals  to 
retain  the  damning  proof  of  their  guilt  The 
justice  of  romances  suggested  itself  to  my  mind ; 
you  know  the  true  will  is  always  hidden  somewhere 
undestroyed,  the  fatal  letter  always  found,  the  deed 
or  certificate  lost  for  years,  but  not  forever;  and  I 
felt  sore  these  letters  wpuld  wait  for  me.  Was  I 
not  the  servant  of  Nemesis  ?  So  I  relocked  the 
desk  lifted  the  true  key  with  its  bit  of  bine  ribbon 
to  its  hiding^lace  behind  the  gilt  ^pe-leaf  a^n, 
and  placed  the  false  key  with  its  bit  of  blue  ribbon 
also  in  the  lock.  Then  I  crept  away  to  think  it  all 
over. 

In  the  hall  I  met  my  sweet,  sad  Louise,  with  that 
new  look  of  desolateness  in  her  face.  I  kissed  my 
hand  to  her.  She  stopped  instantly,  and  winding 
her  dear  arms  about  my  neck  said,  softly,  "You 
will  always  love  me,  won't  you,  Charlie  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  will,  and  every  one  else  shall  too  !  •*  I 
answered,  stoutly,  at  which  her  smile  was  sadder 
than  tears  could  have  been,  and  she  passed  on. 

You  may  be  very  sure  I  kept  close  watch  of  the 
vellow-haired  Emily  during  the  days  which  fol- 
lowed. -Many  a  lone  re  very  of  hers  had  meffbr 
spectator,  peering  through  a  key-hole  or  the  crack 
ca  a  door,  or  witn  one  eye  bent  on  her  from  behind 
a  curtidn.  I  knew  her  reveries  meant  mischief. 
One  afternoon  my  vigilance  had  its  reward.  My 
mother  asked  Emily  if  she  would  get  her  some  vio- 
let silk  when  she  went  out,  and  Emily  answered, 
sweetly,  "  I  thought  I  should  not  go  out  this  after- 
noon. I  have  a  neadache ;  but  rather  than  disap- 
point you  —  "  • 

Of  course  my  mother  interrupted  her  with  an 
assurance  that  she  should  not  thuik  of  letting  her 
go.  A  little  after,  I  asked,  just  to  see  what  she 
would  say,  "  Will  you  buy  me  a  little  ivory  skull 
this  afternoon,  Emily,  if  I  give  you  the  money  ? 
There 's  a  man  down  an  alley  two  streets  off  wno 
carves  such  things.** 

"I'm  not  going  out,  Charlie,"  she  answered 
shortly. 
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Under  these  circumstances  I  thought  it  best  to  be 
on  guard  in  the  drawing-room,  so  went  quietly 
down,  climbed  over  the  back  of  the  antique  sofa, 
and  so  down  into  my  lurking  place.  There,  with 
that  horrible,  fascinating  book,  "Frankenstein," 
under  my  head,  I  lay  dreaming  and  waitihg.  Pt«»- 
ently  the  door-bell  rang,  and  Philip  came,  inquir- 
ing for  Emily :  only  Emily.  I  heard  her  qmdc 
step  on  the  staircase,  and  she  glided  into  his  arms, 
—  could  it  be  that  it  was  into  his  arms  ?  A  subtle 
instinct  told  me  it  was  sa  Philip's  voice  was 
changed  from  the  old  light  tones,  ana  there  was  no 
tenderness  in  it,  though  he  called  her  "  darling." 

"  Here  is  this  package,"  he  said,  "  which  I  wish 
you  to  return  to  Louise  with  my  forgiveness.  She 
will  soon  see  her  heartlessness  has  not  destroyed 
my  happiness  I "  and  he  laughed  bitterly. 

"  Dear  Philip  I  "  murmuiid  Emily's  false,  sweet 
voice. 

"  Emily,  you  are  the  only  true  woman  I  know, 
after  all.    My  life  shall  be  devoted  to  you." 

"  And  you  love  me,  Philip  ?  "  she  asked,  long- 
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"  You  know  my  love 's  not  worthnnuch  ;  such  as 
it  is  now  you  may  have  it,  Emily,"  and  his  tones 
were  reckless.  "  Let  us  have  it  over  at  once.  Can 
you  be  ready  to-night  at  eleven  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  breathlessly. 

"  I  will  have  a  carriage  here  at  that  hour.  When 
the  clock  strikes,  you  must  come  down  to  the  door 
all  ready.  You  will  find  me  there,  and  I  will 
canry  you  away  at  once.  A  pleasant  surprise  to 
Lomse,  to-morrow  morning,  to  find  her  lover  bo 
easily  consoled  1  She  hardly  knows  how  frequently 
we  liave  met." 

"Do  not  marry  me  only  firom  pique!"  said 
Emily,  with  a  touch  of  sadness  which  was  real,  I 
thhik. 

"  I  simply  ask  you,  Will  you  marry  me,  Emily  ?  '* 
was  all  his  answer;  and  Emily  said  "  Yes,"  with- 
out hesitation. 

I  did' not 'want  .to  come  out  and  denounce  them 
^en  and  there ;  I  had  a  better  plan :  so  Philip 
went  at  last  no  wiser  than  he  came,  and  Emily  fled 
to  her  room,  full  of  her  plots ;  whilst  I  climbed  up 
out  of  my  ambush,  and  lay  down  as  any  one  else 
might  on  the  sofe,  thinking  my  own  thoughts.  I 
wanted  those  letters  now,  quick  too,  — how  could  I 
secure  them  ?  I  could  think  of  no  opportunity  tUl 
tea-time,  unless  fortune  favored.  Fortune  did  . 
favor  about  an  hour  after,  for  a  young  lady  in  sOk 
and  velvet  came  to  call  on  Miss  Grey.  As  the  ser- 
vant hesitated,  not  having  received  instructions,  I 
called  out  from  the  drawing-room,  "  Emily  is  at 
home ;  she  is  up  in  her  room.    I  '11  call  her." 

So  the  young  lady  swept  in  and  took  a  seat  In 
high  glee  I  went  up  to  Emily's  room  and  rapped 
on  the  door. 

"  Emily,  there 's  Flora  McFlimsey  down  in  the 
drawing-room  to  see  you  I " 

"  TeU  her  I  'm  not  at  home,  Charlie." 

"  O,  but  I  can't,  Emily ;  I  have  ahready  told  bar 
you  were  up-stairs,  and  I  would  call  you. 

"  Then  I  suppose  I  must  go  down  1 "  she  said,  in 
a  tone  of  vexation,  and  came  out,  careftilly  cloeing 
and  locking  her  door  after  her.  So  much  the  bet- 
ter t  I  knew  another  way  to  reach  her  room,  —  by 
going  through  my  mother's,  and  my  mother  had 

§one  herself  for  her  violet  silk,  so  there  was  no 
anger  of  being  waylaid.  This  plan  succeeded, 
and  I  stepped  boldly  into  the  pretty  clnmber, 
where  a  subtle  perfume  of  heliotrope  pervaded 
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the  mir.  Emilj  had  laid  out  all  her  dresses  on  the 
bed,  and  her  tnmk  was  open.  I  wondered  if  she 
woold  have  the  effrontery  to  send  for  it  some  time. 
Bnt  my  bosiness  was  with  letters,  not  dresses,  so  I 
sousht  the  little  desk-table;  the  true  key  was  in 
the  lock  this  time,  and  in  a  moment  I  possessed  my- 
self of  the  fatal  documents.  How  nirtunate  that 
Flora  came  just  at  that  time,  for  it  might  be  that 
Emily  was  about  unlocking  that  desk  to  destroy 
the  paoerst  My  heart  beat  fast  with  excitement 
as  I  left  the  room  asain,  by  the  same  way  that  I 
entered,  and  hastened  to  my  own  little  den,  a  flight 
above,  bolting  my  door  after  me. 

Then  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Philip 
Baybum,  telling  him  all  I  had  hoard,  and  all  I  had 
done,  enclosing  the  sheets  of  paper  as  proofs.  I 
felt  very  manly  at  last,  so  to  vindicate  my  sister's 
truth;  and  it  made  me  smile  to  be  able  to  write 
that  I  expected  him  to  apologize  fblly  to  Louise, 
and  after  that  never  to  dancen  our  doors  again.  I 
finidied  the  le^er,  sealed  it,  coaxed  the  butler  to 
deliver  it  at  once  into  Mr.  Raybnm's  hands,  and 
had  t«n  minutes  to  compose  myself  before  Emily 
politely  attended  her  visitor  to  the  door.  Then  she 
flew  up  to  her  room  a^n. 

My  spirits  ran  so  hi^  I  could  hardly  keep  from 
shouting  my  secret  aloud.  I  found  Louise  sitting 
lonesomely  in  her  chamber,  like  **  Mariana  in  the 
moated  grange,"  and  I  kissed  her  hand  again  and 
again,  tellinz  her  I  would  set  everything  right, 
THiile  she  looked  at  me  half-firiffhtenea,  and  wholly 
puzzled.  Then  I  imitated  an  uidian  war-whoop  at 
Emily's  keyhole,  and  as  it  grew  darker  lay  in  wait 
for  her  behind  an  open  door,  and  sprang  out  at  her 
when  at  last  I  heard  her  gliding  step.  I  liked  to 
see  her  shrink  and  shudder.  At  tea  she  was  pale 
and  thoughtful,  while  my  Either  and  mother  and 
Louise  grew  kinder  than  ever,  heapine  her  plate 
with  deucacies,  and  delighting  to  pet  her.  But  I 
took  no  trouble  to  pass  her  anything  but  strawberry 
jam,  which  I  knew  she  hated. 

The  night  was  clear, — there  were  stars  in  the 
heavens.  After  tea  we  all  went  into  the  parlor ; 
Emily  played,  and  sang,  and  chatted,  with  now  and 
then  a  restless  glance  at  the  clock  on  the  mantel- 
piece. At  ten  uie  said  she  would  retire,  and  bade 
us  all  **  good-night.''  That  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  dejparting,  and  before  long  I  was  ^ng  up 
stairs  noisily,  so  that  Emily  mi^  hear  me  and 
think  all  were  out  of  her  way  at  liMt.  But  no  soon- 
er had  I  slammed  my  door  tnan  I  turned  again,  and 
crept  down  stairs  quieter  than  any  mouse,  past  all 
the  sleeping-rooms,  down  to  the  drawing-room,  and 
there  I  waited  in  the  daric.  I  always  liked  to  stay 
in  the  dark,  imagining  grotesque  creatures  in  every 
oomer  unseen,  and  there  I  lay  on  the  sofa  very  con- 
tentedly, hearing  the  clook  tick  and  m^  heart  beat 

At  last  I  becMiie  conscious  by  some  instinct  finer 
than  hearing,  that  Emily  was  coming  down  from  her 
room.  The  clock  chimed  eleven,  and  I  began  to 
fear  my  plot  would  fail,  for  why  was  there  no  word 
to  me  mm  Philip  ?  How  sofUy  Emily  glided  down, 
like  some  impalpable  presence  I  She  stood  hesitat- 
ing an  instant  on  the  lower  stair,  when  the  door- 
beu  rang  a  peal  which  startled  all  the  sleepers. 

I  ran  out  with  a  shout.  Emily  would  have  fled 
fix>m  me,  but  I  caught  her  hand  and  draped  her  to- 
the  door,  which  I  opened.  There  stood  ¥%ilip  Ray- 
bum,  his  eyes  ablaze  with  fierce  indignation,  grasp- 
ing the  fatal  letters  in  his  hand.-  He  held  them  up 
before  Emily ;  he  compelled  her  to  recognize  thefr 
meaning ;  then  casting  them  at  her  feet  with  a  ges- 


ture o£  utter  scorn,  he  strode  into  the  parlor,  draw- 
ing me  with  him. 

1  was  {m)ud  then,  as  I  collected  all  my  four-feet- 
high  dignity,  and  called  him  to  account  He  did 
not  noUce  my  manner  though,  he  was  too  full  of 
wrath  and  gnefjind  contrite  love.  I  almost  began 
to  pity  him  at  last,  but  remembered  that  would 
never  do,  so  I  told  him  that  I  accepted  his  apologies, 
but  he  must  never  insult  us  by  his  presence  again. 
That  moment  Louise  came  m  hurriedly,  loc&ing 
terrified  and  perplexed. 

"Where  is  Emily,  Charlie?  Who  rang  the  bell, 
and  why  is  the  door  open  ?    O  Philip  !  " 

**I  will  go  and  find  Emily,"  I  said.  "I  wiQ 
leave  you  with  Mr.  Raybum.  He  has  a  confession 
to  make  to  you,  Louise,  and  after  that  you  will  for- 
bid him  the  house  1 "  » 

Emily  was  not  to  be  found ;  I  hunted  for  her 
above  and  below,  but  she  was  gone.  The  hall-door 
still  stood  open.  She  had  fled  away  Vith  her 
guilty  conscience  under  the  keen-eyed  stars.  So  I 
went  back  to  the  paiior  without  her ;  Louise  and 
Philip  were  at  the  door. 

"  1  will  come  early  to-morrow,"  he  said,  smiling 
brightly,  and  Louise  smiled  brightly  too. 

"  What  I  have  you  not  fori>idaen  mm  the  house  ?  " 
I  exclaimed. 

<«No,  Charlie  I  That  I  cannot  do !"  And  with 
an  astonishing  lack  of  spirit  she  let  him  fold  her  in 
his  arms. 

I  have  decided  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
my  sister's  love-afiairs  or  the  family  dignity.  My 
litUe  part  is  played,  and  now  I  will  hide  away  be- 
hind the  cdrtain  with  my  dreams  of  feiries  and  elfs. 


MARTIN  F^REOL. 

A  TIRED  poet  might  sigh  to  rest.his  bones  with- 
in the  little  churchyard  of  St.  Cyril.  It  lies  alone, 
at  some  distance  mm  the  village,  on  the  hat^ssn 
of  a  pathless  common,  inclining  gently  from  the  for- 
est to  the  sea.  All  day  the  sea-bird  wheels  and 
screams  around  its  rude  stone  Crucifix,  and  at  m^t 
the  timid*  rabbit  sports  amidst  its  graves  and  flower- 
beds. 

At  low  water  the  listener  hears  nothing  of  the 
sea,  beyond  a  distant  murmur  finom  the  Gulf  of 
Gascony ;  but  at  full  tide  the  waves  grate  noisily 
tlurough  the  bed  of  silex  that  divides  the  church- 
yard from  the  level  sands,  recalling  the  poet's  pic- 
ture of  the  dying  tempest,  when  the  wina  lulls  into 
reluctant  peace,  and  tne  angry  waves  retiring,  — 
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The  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones  are,  some  of 
them,  simple  and  touching,  but  mostly  short  and 

3uaint.  6oe  of  them  informs  the  reader  that  the 
eceased,  Jean  Pomex,  lived  a  smuggler  and  died 
of  an  cedematoos  leg.  On  reference  to  a  dictionary 
of  medical  terms,  it  appears  the  word  oedematous 
comes  from  the  Greek  verb  cibi^  ''  I  swell,"  and 
signifies  the  being  in  a  state  of  tumefaction.  The 
vUlage  doctor  states  further,  that  an  oedematous 
affection  arises  when  abnormal  fat  collects  beneath 
the  skin  in  any  particular  part,  and  that  if  you  im- 
press the  part  with  your  finger,  the  hole  remains 
just  .as  you  made  it,  precisely  as  it  would  in  a  blad- 
der of  lard.  At  the  same  time  he  knows  of  noth- 
ing in  such  an  affection  necessarily  to  determine 
dissolution,  and  he  does  not  know  why  Jean  Pomex 
dl^ofit. 
The  same  tombstone  bears  testimony  to  a  feet 
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which  it  was  probably  not  designed  to  nerpetni^ 
—  namely,  that  the  statoaries  who  cat  me  inscrip- 
tion must  have  very  nearly  forgotten  Iheir  Latin. 
Most  of  the  tablets  have  the  statuary's  name  en- 
graved on  them  in  a  comer  thus:  *< Messier, 
&;it;  Pascaolt,  fecit,"  &c;  but  that  of  Jean  Po- 
mex>  appears  to  have  been  got  up  by  a  firm  of  stat- 
uaries, and  the  word  **  fecit "  is  plurafized  accord- 
ingly to  meet  the  case;  thus:  ^'Fbutis  and  Din- 
do^  fecits." 

But  the  thoughtful  stranger,  compelled  to  smile  at 
the  rustic  bhmaer,  or  ofi^nded  at  me  ill-timed  hu- 
mor of  the  funereal  va^ry,  may  Matter  his  penrfve 
mood  without  reserve  oy  turning  to  the  northwest 
comer  a£  the  little  cemetery,  where,  on  a  stone 
which  R)ans  a  doul^e  grave,  may  be  read  the  fol- 
lowing mscription :  — 

*'  Ci-gU  unofntenaire;  — 

MABTIN  Fl^EBOL, 

NataraUflto  dlstinga^,  ttikdL  CyriBe  (Landei), 
Lel2Adufc,174fil, 

Mort  en  Bourgogne,  an  Chftteaa-la-Garttme, 

Au  mtaie  joar  de  Tann^e  KH9  ; 

Ag^  par  ooDs^qaent,  de  cent  ans  Ja^. 


Zoologiste  passioon^,  WMune  fleffi  mitwntbrop<^ 

Antant  rectaerehait-il  ramitl6  dea  bMes, 

Qall  dcdaignait  celle  dea  hommea, 

Oabliaot  qua  le  Cliriat  eat  mort  pour  oeox^i.  * 

A  iea  odt^  on  a  depafa  d^posA 
Le  aquelette  de  sa  sceor  Babotte  ; 
Le  reate  a  iU  mang^  par  ka  foiumlf. 
EUe  ne  Vedi  paa  tooIu  aotremeat" 

The  term  ^  natnraliste,"  as  used  in  the  epitaph, 
expresses  simply  the  vocation  of  an  animal  and 
bird-stuffer.  Martin  F^reol,  though  personally- 
little  known,  was  perhaps,  in  this  sense,  the  most 
distinguished  naturalist  of  his  a^.  In  a  scientific 
sense,  his  want  of  education  and  solitary  life  pre- 
cluded him  from  excellence;  but  he  was  unsur- 
passed in  the  practical  knowledj^e  of  native  zool- 
ogy, and  more  than  once  he  had  had  to  decline  the 
duty  of  arbitrament  offered  to  him  by  critical  and 
learned  disputants. 

From  his  earliest  infancy  the  passion  of  his  life 
made  itself  manifest.  Disdaining  the  companion- 
ship of  chOdren,  he  Spent  his  leisure  hours  in  ex- 
clusive conununion  with  the- animals  of  the  village; 
and  one  of  the  few  occasions  which  induced  him  in 
i^r  life  to  relax  his  taciturnity  was  the  tempta- 
tion to  relate  how  his  mother  seriously  feared  the 
aifl  of  speech  had  been  refused  to  him,  from  the 
fact  of  his  being  unable,  at  three  years  old,  to  ar- 
ticulate a  single  word,  whilst  able  at  the  same  time 
to  bark  with  significant  and  ominous  correctness. 

At  ten  years  old  he  had  mastered  the  local  omi- 
lliolog^,  and  was  emploved  by  trappers  as  an  adept 
at  caUing.  At  twelve  he  deceived  the  parish  with 
a  wren's  nest  of  his  own  construction,  and  had 
earned  at  sixteen  the  reputation  of  an  accomplished 
burd-stufler* 

The  first  half-eentuiy  of  his  life  was  passed  in 
his  native  viUaee,  iHiere  the  conscription  and  the 
levy,  ioined  to  the  militsry  vexations  of  the  period, 
ana  the  entire  loss  of  his  savings,  through  an  elabo- 
rate firaud,  contributed  to  foster  in  his  heart  ndsan- 
thropie  tendeneies,  which  ultimately  ripened  into 
settled  hatred  under  the  smart  of  an  aggravated 


„4  averse  to  notoriety,  and  though  sullenly 
rcpelHng  the  advances  of  fiiendship,  he  was  courted 
by  the  admirers  of  his  art,  and  consulted  by  its 
leading  memben.     It  was   he  who  classed  the 


Egyptian  waders  for  the  Musetun  of  Prague,  who 
restored*  the  ipedmens  of  the  Boyal  Cabinet  at 
Athens,  and  wno  mounted,  widi  Kempfen,  of  Maea- 
tricht,  the  eleven  egrets  of  the  Duke  of  Parma. 

At  the  age  of  sixty  he  accepted  an  engagement 
as  conservator  of  a  nrivate  museum.  The  proprie- 
tor, the  Baron  Raom  de  Lermuzeau,  a  man  of  large 
fortune  and  scientific  tastes,  invited  him  to  take  up 
his  abode  at  the  cfaiteau,  offering  to  lodge  and  en- 
tertain him,  without  deducting  anything  fixnn  his 
stipend.  This  penerous  proportion  F^eol,  dread- 
ing to  compromise  his  inaependence,  declined  with- 
out thanks,  preferring  to  reside  in  an  isolated  cot-* 
tage  at  the  extremity  of  the  village,  where  he  was 
afterwards  joined  by  his  sister  Babotte,  who  there 
lived  with  him  till  the  day  of  his  death,  surviving 
him  by  thirteen  weeks. 

His  engagement  at  the  chfttean  procured  F6reol| 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  an  occupation  congenial  to 
his  tastes.  The  museum  was  as  extensive  as  the 
design  of  its  proprietor,  which  was  to  render  it  a 
complete  cabinet  of  European  soblogy.  Com- 
menced bv  the  baron's  father,  under  tro  auspices 
of  Buffbn  himself,  the  collection  had  been  enriched 
by  successive  additions,  till,  during  an  interval  of 
confiscation,  the  museum  had*  been  ravaged  and 
dis^anized  bv  wanton  or  sacrile^ous  hands. 

When  confided  to  Fdreol's  care,  the  musenm  was 
an  assembh^  of  confusion.  Scientific  distinctions 
had  been  effaced  by  neglect  and  insects,  dust  and 
exposure  had  obliterated  color,  »nd  scarcelv  a  vea^ 
dge  remained  of  the  artistic  labor  bestowed  on  the 
on^nal  arrangement. 

F^reol  entered  on  his  work  wi^  passion,  and, 
after  restoring  the  few  specimens  not  hopelessly 
disfigured,  he  presented  tiie  baron  with  an  endless 
catalogue  of  aeficiencies,  the  gradual  supply  of 
which  was  to  be  thenceforth  the  pride  and  labor  of 
his  life.  Ten  years  of  diligence  sufficed,  however, 
to  complete  his  task.  With  unlimited  means  at  bis 
disposal,  and  in  a  position,  through  the  baron's  in- 
fluence, to  command  effective  co-operation,  he  was 
able,  at  die  expiration  of  that  period,  to  regard  the 
collection  as  fairly  representing  the  science  of  ^le 
age  in  respect  of  Eurc^an  zookigy. 

From  that  time  forth  he  became  the  exclnmve 
guardian  of  his  trust,  never  absenting  himself  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  never  departing  at  ni^t  without 
retaining  the  custody  of^the  keys.  The  baron 
treated  him  as  a  spc^t  child,  encouraged  his  ecoen- 
tric  genhis,  and  humored  his  belief  in  the  sovereign 
impOTtance  of  his  art.  It  followed  that  be  regarded 
as  paramount  whatever  concerned  ^  museum ; 
and  when  the  baron,  summoned  suddenly  to  Paris 
to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Boyalist 
coalition,  was  about  to  depart  "in  haste,  F^reol  re- 
proachfully reminded  him  that  he  had  forgotten  to 
write  for  a  dirolicate  siskin  to  die  ambassador  of 
France  in  London. 

Into  all  his  arrangements  he  imported  the  most 
inexorable  order.  Nothing  offended  him  more  than 
even  a  momentary  displacement  of  any  article  un- 
der his  care.  Attached  to  thQ  Hlntury  was  a  cslil- 
net  devoted  to  specimens  of  foreign  omitholog^i 
and  the  presence  of  one  of  these  in  the  European 
gallery  threw  him,  on  one  occasion,  into  a  nt  of 
nervous  anguish,  which  lasted  till  the  impropriety 
was  removed.  Ihe  baron's  grandson  had  entered 
the  room  with  a  florican,  whicn  he  was  stufihig  nn- 
der  F^reol's  directions,  and  came  to  show  what  he 
had  done  and  to  receive  advice.  F^reol  for  a  while 
suppressed  his  uneasiness,  till  compelled  at  length 
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by  the  foice  of  his  displeasure^  he  expresaed  it  thus 
to  his  astoniflhed  papil:  **  Empoctex-moi  done 
d'ici  cet  oiseao  da  la  coiie  tonide;  nons  feroas- 
mieax  la  10900  chozlui."  What  would  he  hare 
thought  of  the  great  pational  Museum  <^  London, 
where  the  Baiinang  of  Egypt  are  deliberately  ex- 
posed to  view  in  the  cabinet  expressly  and  desi^ 
edly  oonsecrated  to  the  productions  of  the  British 
Islands  1 

Subject  to  a  certain  reserve,  F^reol  entert^ned 
a  feeliAg  of  iriettdship  for  the  baron  and  his  £Eunily, 
including  the  Abb^  Gasaendl,  the  baron's  chaplain, 
and  a  serving  youth,  by  name  D^sir^  For  all 
other  persons,  with  t^  one  exception  of  his  sister 
Babotte»  he  evinced  unmingled  and  inveterate 
aversion.  Gassendi  solemnly  reproached  him  with 
hb  hatred  to  men,  condemning  nis  exclusive  sjnm- 
pathy  with  brutes  as  a  bestial  charity  nuuntained 
at  the  expense  of  Christian  love.  Fdreol  retorted 
that  long  study  of  nature  had  redressed  his  intel- 
lectual perception,  and  that,  for  him,  the  moral 
^ype  was  not  in  man.  When  pressed  home  by  the 
uncompromising  abb^,  be  took  refuse  in  a  sneering 
^neraiity,  expressed  in  a  motto  ot  his  own  devis- 
ing, and  engraved  on  the  collars  of  his  dogs :  ^  La 
pire  viande,  c'est  rhomme." 

He  was  not  the  less  a  true  man  at  heart ;  his 
misanthropy  was  n^ative,  and  it  would  have  cost 
him  no  rabrt  to  forbear  a  tempting  vengeance. 
He  clung  grimly  to  his  miinions,  but  would  not  suf- 
fer himself  to  be  draggeu  by  prejudice  beyond  the 
limits  of  good  fiiith.  He  scrutinlxed  with  easer 
spite  a  new  proposition  in  natural  history,  but 
accepted  it  with  resienation  if  he  found  it  true. 
The  burden  of  his  liie  had  been  the  necessity  of 
giving  up  strict  classification.  Ue  would  have 
dassmed  even  the  intermediate  links ;  but  nature 
revealed  herself  in  the  course  of  his  discoveries,  and 
he  found  her  absolutely  independent  where  he  and 
his  predecessars  had  assigned  her  the  bondage  of  a 
system. 

Gratuitous  speculations  offended  him,  and  he 
was  especially  shocked  with  the  views  of  certain 
naturalists  which  lead  the  mind  to  deism.  He  had 
purchased  the  tx«atise  of  Bolitho,  and,  when  road, 
nad  burnt  it  lest  it  should  fall  into  weaker  hands. 
He  knew  by  heart  his  Bufibn.  The  grand  old 
count  was  his  saint  and  hero.  Eloquence  came  to 
him  with  the  bare  mention  of  Buffon's  name ;  he 
was  BOW  the  Druid  of  Montbar,  enshrined  in  yearn- 
ing memories,  and  cancmized  with  tears  of  love ;  he 
was  now  the  true  knight  who  entered  the  lists 
without  flourish,  not  to  do  battle  for  the  high-born 
lady,  but  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  oppressed  ass. 
For  Bufibn's  sake  he  pardoned  man.  iie  was,  nev- 
wtheless,  not  Uind  to  the  errors  of  Buffon.  He 
even  deoned  him  impious  in  his  theory  of  the  pro- 
miscuous propagation  df  birds. 

He  had  paid  during;  his  life  but  one  visit  to 
Paris,  and  tne  impression  he  retained  of  it  was  of 
the  most  dismal  kind,  ^e  had  gone  there  to  feed 
his  pride,  oonntiiig  on  the  status  of  his  art  in  the 
great  metropolis  01  European  science.  He  returned 
abased  and  homiliated,  finning  with  resentment, 
and  irrevocably  setded  in  his  estimate  of  man. 
What  first  annoyed  him  were  the  **eharges,"  or 
ETofeesque  hnitalkms  of  human  groups  b^  stuffed 
Soogs  and  other  creatmes  so  common  m  Paris 
sh^s;  but  these  he  ended  by  tolerating  as  mere 
trifial  i^ttoessions  to  a  low  taste,  l^ie  painful 
stfli  to  his  mind  were  the  permanent  lies  and  stuffed 
libels  upon  (Sod's  creation  he  saw  in  the  windows 


of  the  capital,  such  as  animals  represented  in 
combinatums  unwarranted  by  their  kind,  and  as- 
sociations unknown  in  natmre.  Strange-looking 
creatures,  for  example,  fa^  beheld,  perverted  or 
disguised,  and  presented  to  a  staring  public  as 
*'  innabitants  of  the  moon,  discovered  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy  after  a  heavy  storm."  These,  and  the 
like,  roused  his  professional  wrath,  and  he  forth- 
with wrote  to-  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
imploring  his  paternal  interference  to  prevent  the 
misleading  of  tiie  ignorant  by  ^le  publication  of 
such  impostures.  The  Mnister's  secretary  replied 
that  the  publication  in  question,  though  deciaedly 
regrettable,  did  not  amount  to  a  contravention  of 
any  existing  law,  and  that  there  were,  therefore,  no 
grounds  for  official  interference. 

Thus  repulsed,  F^reol  resolved,  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  cloth,  to  expostulate  personally  with  the 
offending  brotherhood.  His  first  attempt  was  with 
a  natura^st  of  the  Rue  Graffigny,  who'reccived  him 
with  politeness,  but  gave  him  to  know  that  in  Paris 
the  honor  of  the  professicm  to<^  rank  afler  the 
success  of  the  business,  and  that  a  successful 
"  charge  "  was  an  excellent  advertisement. 

In  despair  at  this  result,  Fereol  stationed  himself 
outside  the  establishment.  The  object  of  his  anger 
was  a  glass  case  containinn^  the  representation  of 
a  northern  landscape,  with  rocks  and  icebergs, 
amongst  which  latter  several  small  animals,  ingen- 
iously mutilated,  personated  tiny  white  bears  in 
divers  attitudes.  Fereol  watched  with  agony  the 
admiring  multitude,  earnestly  assuring  them  there 
were  no  such  bears  in  creation,  and  that  the  ani- 
mals in  the  glass  case  were  ermines  with  their  tails 
cut  off.  But,  finding  at  len^h  that  his  exposure 
of  the  fraud  served  only  to  increase  their  admira- 
tion, he  gave  up  his  mission  in  disgust,  much  maa^ 
veiling  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  should  be  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  Paris  be  allowed  to  stand. 

He  nevertheless  repaired  next  day  to  the  Kue 
Quincampoix.  Here  he  found  represented  a  white 
owl  pursued  by  a  goshawk.  F^reoI  affected  to  sup- 
pose the  proprietor  was  himself  under  an  erroneous 
impression  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  facts  repre- 
sented. He  informed  him  apologetically  that  a 
peregrine  of  his  own  had  killed  a  brown  owl,  con- 
fined with  it  in  a  root-house;  but  that  in  a  state  of 
liberty,  and  fi^^e  to  follow  its,  instincts,  neither  a 
falcon  nor  a  goshawk  would  molest  an  owl.  The 
man  replied  he  had  no  doubt  monsieur  was  quite 
correct,  but  that  the  group,  as  represented,  was  at- 
tractive and  imposing,  imich  sufficed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  traoe.  Fereol  thereupon  immediately 
lefi  Paris,  to  whose  deceitful  b&rd-stnfi^  he  as- 
cribed the  calamities  of  France. 

The  most  clianuing  images  of  Buffon  are  most 
often  those  whick  are  the  least  truthful.  The  cap- 
tivated votan-  refbses  to  be  undeceived.  For  him 
the  lion  will  be  ever  lofty,  generous,  compasoonate ; 
the  buaezard  mean,  cro^,  and  sneaking.  Fereol 
struggled  for  a  compromise,  but  his  fi-iend  the  alM 
rdused  to  leave  him  the  shiulow  of  an  iilnskm. 

^Brutes,  sir,  differ  only  by  their  constitution, 
their  powers,  and  their  necessities  ;  they  are  essm- 
tiall^  alike  in  their  onsorupulous  pmrsmt  of  the  ex- 
pedient. Their  moral  qualities  are  determined  by 
their  incentives,  and  both  the  lion  and  the  eagle,  to 
advance  their  ends,  wonld  be  ns  rtitliless  uid  as 
horrible  as  ibt  rat." 

Fereol  assented  with  reluctance  to  this  disen- 
chanting doctiuie.  Were  all  brutes  le-be  thus  lev- 
elled to  the  standard  of  man?    Might  he  not  daim 
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speak.  Part  of  this  power  we  may  recognize  as 
due  to  the  subtle  and  deep  admixture  of  moral  emo- 
tion and  of  human  sentiment  with  the  mysterious 
motion  and  passion  of  nature.  Thu&  in  "Les 
Travailleurs  ac  la  Mer,"  the  wind  and  the  sea  gain 
strength  and  depth  from  the  human  figure  set  to 
fight  them ;  from  the  depth  and  strength  of  the  in- 
carnate spi*it  so  doing  and  sufiering.  Thus  in  this 
book  there  *  b  a  new  sense  and  a  new  sublimity  added 
to  the  tempest  by  the  remorse  of  men  sinking  at 
once  under  sin  and  storm,  drowned  under  a  double 
weight  of  deeds  and  waves. 

Not  eren  in  that  other  book  is  the  supreme  mas- 
tery of  nature,  the  lordship  of  the  forces  of  things, 
more  admirable  and  wond^ful  than  throughout  me 
first  part  of  this.  He  who  could  think  to  describe 
might  think  to  riyal  it.  But  of  one  point  I  cannot 
but  take  note ;  there  is  nothing,  even  at  the  heisht 
of  tragic  horror,  repellent,  ugly,  hateful.  It  has 
been  said  there  is,  and  will  be  said  again ;  for  how 
should  there  not  be  distorted  eyes  and  envious 
tongues  in  the  world?  Indeed  a  pieuvre  is  no 
pleasant  playfellow ;  the  ^'  tree  of  man's  making  ** 
Dears  a  fearful  fruit ;  the  monstrous  maidenhood  of 
Josiane  is  no  sister  to  the  starry  virginity  of  Dea; 
but  how  has  the  great  poet  handlea  these  things  Y 
The  mutilation  of  a  child's  &ce  is  a  thing  unbearfd>le 
for  thought  to  rest  on ;  but  have  we  not  seen  first 
the  face  of  a  heroic  soul  ?  Far  elsewhere  than  in 
the  work  of  our  sovereign  poet  must  we  look  fi>r  the 
horror  which  art  will  have  none  o(  which  nature 
flings  back  with  loathing  in  the  bringer's  face.  If 
not,  we  of  this  time  who  love  and  serve  his  art 
should  indeed  be  in  a  bad  case.  But  upon  this 
matter  we  cannot  permit  the  blind  and  nameless 
leaders  of  the  nameless  blind  to  decide  for  us.  Let 
'  the  serious  and  candid  student  look  again  for  him- 
self and  see.  That "  fight  of  the  dead  with  the 
dark,''  that  swinging  of  carrion-birds  with  the  swing 
of  the  gibbeted  carrion,  might  have  been  so  done 
into  words  as  to begpt  in  us  mere  loathing;  but 
how  is  it  done  here  ?  The  mighty  manner  of  v  ictor 
Hugo  has  given  to  this  ghastly  matter  something 
even  of  a  horrible  charm,  a  shocking  splendor  m 
effect.  The  rhythmic  horror  of  the  tlung  penetrates 
us  not  with  loathing,  but  with  a  tragic  awe  and  tei^ 
ror  as  at  a  real  piece  of  the  wind's  work,  an  actual 
caprice  of  the  night's,  a  portion  of  the  tempest  of 
thm^.  So  it  is  always ;  nandle  what  he  may,  the 
touch  of  a  great  poet  will  leave  upon  it  a  spell  to 
consume  and  transmute  whatever  a  weaker  touch 
would  leave  in  it  of  repulsion. 

Whether  or  not  we  are  now  speaking  of  a  great 
poet,  of  a  name  imperishable,  is  not  a  question 
which  can  be  gravely  deliberated.  I  have  only  to 
record  my  own  poor  conviction,  based  on  some 
study  and  companson  of  the  men,  that  precisely  as 
we  now  think  of  those  judges  who  put  Fletcher 
above  Shakespeare,  Cowley  above  Milton,  the  paid 
poets  of  Richelieu  beside  Comeille,  atid  I  know  not 
whom  beside  Mdi^re,  will  the  future  think  of  those 
judges  Who  would  place  any  poet  of  his  age  by  the 
side  of  Victor  Hugo.  Nor  has  his  age  proved  poor 
—  it  has  rather  been  singularly  rich — in  men  ^nd 
in  poets  really  and  greatly  admirable.  But  even 
had  another  done  as  well  once  and  again  as  the 
master  himself  who  has  done  so  well  as  much  ? 
Had  he  done  but  half,  had  he  done  but  a  tenth  of 
his  actual  work,  his  supremacy,  being  less  incontest- 
able, would  no  doubt  have  been  less  contested.  A 
parsimonious  poet  calculates  well  for  his  own  time. 
Ilad  Victor  Hugo  granted  us  but  one  great  play,  — 
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say  "  Marion  de  Lorme,"  —  but  one  great  lyric  woric, 
— say  "  Les  Contemplations," — but  one  great  tra^c 
story, — sav  any  one  vou  please,  —  the  temptation  to 
decxy  and  denounce  nim  by  oomparison  would  have 
been  less ;  for  with  the  tnbe  of  Barkilphedro  the 
strength  of  this  temptation  grows  wit^  the  |;rowth 
of  the  benefit  confeired.  And  very  potent  is  that 
tribe  in  the  world  of  men  and  of  letters. 

As  for  me,  I  am  not  careful  to  praise  or  dispraise 
by  comparison  at  all.  I  am  not  curious  to  inquire 
what  of  apparent  or  of  actual  truth  there  may  be  in 
airyr  charge  brought  against  the  doer  of  the  greatest 
things  done,  the  giver  of  the  greatest  gifi^  given 
among  men  in  our  time.  Goethe  found  nis  way  of 
work  mechanical  and  theatrical ;  Milton  also  lived 
to  make  oblique  recantation  of  his  early  praise  of 
Shake^)eare ;  we  mav,  and  should,  wish  tms  other- 
wise :  yet  none  the  less  are  they  all  sreat  men. 
It  may  be  there  is  perceptible  in  Victor  Hugo  scmie- 
thing  too  much  of  positive  intention,  of  prepense  ap- 
plication, of  composition  and  forethought :  what  if 
there  were  ?  One  question  stands  forth  first  and 
last ;  is  the  work  done  good  work  and  great,  or  not  ? 
A  lesser  question  is  this ;  these  that  we  find  to  be 
faults,  are  thev  qualities  separable  from  the  man's 
nature?  could  we  have  his  work  without  th^n? 
If  not,  and  if*his  work  be  great,  what  will  it  profit  ' 
us  to  blame  them  or  to  regret  ?  First,  at  all  eventa, 
let  us  have  the  sense  to  enjqy  it  and  the  grace  to 
give  thanks.  What,  for  example,  if  there  be  in  this 
book  we  have  spoken  of  errors  of  language,  errors 
historical  or  social  ?  Has  it  not  througnout  a  mighty 
hold  upon  men  and  things,  the  godlike  strength  of 
grasp  which  o^y  a  great  man  can  have  of  Uiem  ? 
And  for  quiet  power  of  hand,  for  scornful  surene^s 
,of  satiric  truth,  what  can  exceed  his  study  of  the 
^ueen  of  England  TAnne)  ?  Has  it  not  been  steeped 
in  the  tears  and  me  fire  of  live  ^emotion  ?  If  the 
style  be  overcharged  and  overshining  with  bright 
sharp  strokes  and  points,  these  are  no  fireworiu  of 
any  mechanic's  fashion :  these  are  the  pho^iharic 
flashes  of  the  searfire  moving  on  the  depth  of  the 
limitless  and  living  sea.  Enough,  that  the  book  is 
great  and  heroic,  tender  and  strong ;  full  from  end 
to  end  of  divine  and  passionate  love,  of  holr  and 
ardent  pity  for  men  that  suffer  wrong  at  the  hands 
of  men;  mil,  not  less,  of  lyric  loveliness  and  lyric 
force ;  and  I  for  one  am  content  to  be  simply  ^lad 
and  grateful :  content  in  that  simplicity  of  spirit  to 
accept  it  as  one  more  benefit  at  the  hands  oi  the  su- 
preme singer  now  living  among  us  the  beautiful  and 
lofty  life  ^one  loving  the  race  of  men  he  serves, 
and  of  them  in  all  time  to  be  beloved. 


BEHIND  A  SOFA 
I  LIKE  to  creep  away  into  corners  and  hide  myself 
with  the  fold  of  a  curtain,  or  half-open  door,  or  be- 
hind one  of  the  great  painted  fire-screens,  or  in  the 
shadow  of  the  tsulest  ramiture.  There  I  have  odd 
little  fancies  all  to  myself^  and  wish  things  and 
dreams  things  which  nobody  knows  anything 
about  For  f  am  different  from  aU  the  rest ;  my 
parents  are  tall  and  handsome,  and  Louise  is  the 
prettiest  girl  I  ever  saw.  Then  my  brother  Harry, 
who  was  lulled  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  vras  like  a 
prince  in  a  fairy  story,  so  brave  and  beautifuL  But 
1 1  I  am  small  and  feeble.  I  cannot  run  or  wrestle, 
and  there  is  something  growing  on  my  shoulders 
which  keeps  me  from  standing  straight,  and  they 
call  me  deformed.  I  shall  never  grow  any  more  ; 
strangers  think  me  nine  or  ten  years  old,  but  when 
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I  count  the  yean  from  the  date  in  the  fiunily  Bible, 
I  find  I  am  sixteen.  People  always  speak  kindty 
to  me,  with  a  great  pitv  in  theii;  eyes,  and  once  in 
a  while  I  pity  myself,  not  not  often.  I  Hke  to  be 
this  qaeer  It^e  figure.  Louise  is  like  the  lovely 
ladies  in  legends  and  ballads,  and  I  am  Hke  the 
imps  and  dwarfs ;  when  I  read  about  them  I  look 
at  myself  in  the  mirror,  and  make  grimaces,  and 
wUri  OTcr  on  one  hand  and  then  on  the  other,  till 
Louise  looks  distressed  and  begs  me  to  stop.  Be- 
ing what  I  am,  of  course  I  don%  often  go  anywhere, 
except  in  summer  when  we  leare  town ;  and  nobody 
makes  me  do  anything ;  so  I  roam  all  over  the  house, 
and  read,  and  be  wi£  my  eyes  shut  for  day-dreams, 
and  am  merry  and  hapny  almost  all  the  time.  I 
wish  I  were  only  six  incmes  high,  what  fiin  I  would 
have  in  the  world  t  Then  when  we  are  in  Uie 
country^  I  could  ride  on  the  birds'  backs,  and  down 
in  the  woods  I  could  sit  astride  of  the  great  lush 
toad-stools,  and  drink  fi-om  acorn-cups,  — or  by  the 
sea-shore,  I  fimcy  I  could  launch  a  nautilus  and 
sail  away  Hke  any  grim  Httle  sprite.  However,  to 
be  lour  reet  high  Hm  its  advantages. 

When  Harry  was  wounded,  and  lay  in  the  hospi- 
tal, knowing  he  must  die,  he  wrote  a  Ions  letter  to 
my  father  and  mother,  fiiU  of  grief,  and  comfort, 
too ;  ahd  then  he  told  them  a  thing  which  surprised 
them  greatly.  How  he  was  enzi^ed  to  marry  a 
evri  in  a  town  in  which  they  had  been  quartered. 
How  sweet  and  lovely  she  was,  and  how  desolate 
she  would  be  now :  and  he  wanted  them  to  send 
for  her,  and  to  love  her  like  a  daughter.  I  clapped 
my  hands  at  that  I  Hke  to  have  people  do  things 
to  interest  rae ;  and  the  idea  of  poor  Harry  having 
fidlen  in  love  I  For  I  know  v^  weU  what  love 
is  :  I  have  read  the  "  Faery  Queen  "  all  through, 
and  a  great  many  romances.  And  some  time  ago 
I  began  a  sly  watch  over  Louise,  on  account  of^a 
certain  FhHip  Raybum  coming  to  the  house  very 
often. 

But  about  Hany's  lady-love.  My  mother  does 
not  like  strangers  very  well,  but  being  for  Harry's 
sake  made  a  difference,  and  my  father  urged  the 

K.  As  for  Louise,  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  not 
ftger  enou^  for  the  coming  of  this  Miss  Emily 
Grey,  she  was  so  determined  to  cherish  and  love  her. 
For  my  part,  aa  home  is  aU  the  real  world  there  is 
for  me,  I  like  to  have  as  many  characters  in  it  as 
possible.  So  when  we  heard  that  Emily  Grey  was 
ooming  to  England,  we  invited  her  to  stay  with  us. 
She  would  not  come  at  once.  She  was  timid,  it 
seemed;  or  perhuM,  Harry  being  dead,  she  would 
rather  avoid  his  nousehold.  But  Louise  pleaded 
for  her,  and  wrote  her  a  great  many  loving  letters, 
and  at  last  Emily  came. 

Emily  came.  That  first  evening  when  they 
brought  her  into  the  parlor,  I  was  lymg  under  the 
table  with  my  head  on  a  hassock,  thinking  about 
the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  and 
wishing  I  had  been  one  of  the  genii  of  those  days. 
But  when  Emily  entered,  I  forgot  ever3rthing  else, 
and  peered  out  firom  under  the  table-cover  at  her. 
What  a  dainty  Httle  lady  she  wasl  so  pale  and 
slight,  she  made  me  think  of  frail,  fluttering,  yeUow 
butterflies ;  partly,  I  suppose,  becau^  of  her  yeUow 
carls,  which  feU  all  over  her  shoulders  when  Louise 
took  away  her  hat  and  shawl.  Her  eyes  were 
wide  and  pale  and  blue,  her  chedcs  were  coir 
orless,  and  she  had  a  frightened,  deprecating  way 
of  looking  up,  even  after  my  stately  mamma  had 
embracea  her.  But  Louise  kept  about  hmr,  and 
cheered  her,  and  talked  to  her,  till  she  began  to 


look  brighter.  Louise  was  so  difl^nt,  such  a  dar- 
Hng  "  nut-brown  mayde,"  with  honest,  daric  eyes 
an^rosy  cheeks,  and  Hps  always  ready  to  smile. 
Louise  IS  my  beauty. 

My  father  and  mother  went  out  after  a  while, 
and  Louise  still  talked  to  her  guest,  while  I  lay 
very  contentedly  on  the  floor,  aU  curled  up  just 
where  I  could  see  all  that  passed  without  turning 
my  head.  Louisa  went  to  an  itaghre  at. the  other 
end  of  the  room  to  get  a  Httle  picture  of  Harry  y  and 
I  idly  kept  watch  of  Emily.  That  moment  sne  in- 
terested me;  her  wide,  pale  eyes  narrowed  and 
grew  intense,  she  cast  a  qmck,  rortive  glance  after 
Louise,  and  around  the  room,  curving  her  Httle 
white  neck,  and  a  strange,  bright  smile  flitted  over 
her  Hps.  I  thought  instantly  of  Coleridge's  Geral- 
dine  with  the  evu  eye,  and  just  for  fUn  I  lifted  the 
table-cover  and  put  my  head  and  shoulders  out  so 
that  she  could  see  me.  I  am  afraid  I  grinned  at 
her.  She  shrieked  and  flung  her  hands  before  her 
face.  Louise  came  running  back,  and  asked  what 
had  fiightened  her. 

"  Oh  I "  she  whispered,  "  such  a  dreadM  fiuje 
peered  at  me  firom  under  the  table!  There  it  is 
again  I "    And  she  shuddered. 

"  Charles  1 "  exclaimed  Louise,  looking  around, 
*<come  out,  you  naughty  boy,  and  speak  to  Miss 
Grey.  It 's  only  my  brother  Chariie,  our  pet.  He 
is  full  of  fi*eaks.    dne  never  knows  where  he  is. 

Emily  Grey  looked  at  me  like  the  saddest  and 
sweetest  Httle  creature  that  ever  Hved,  as  I  went 
up  to  her,  and  she  reached  out  her  smaU  white 
hand  to  me,  and  said,  in  a  low,  musical  voice,  ^  So 
this  is  dear  CharHe.  I  have  heard  of  him.  We 
wiU be  firiends,  won't  we?  " 

<<Wm  you  teU  me  stories?"  I  asked.  Sh^ 
laughed  merrily. 

<*  Tes,  heM)s  of  them,  child." 

"  Did  you  love  Harry  ?  "  I  asked  a^n. 

She  snivered  at  that,  and  looked  unploringly  at 
Louise. 

«  Chariie,  yon  are  unkind,"  said  Louise,  reproach^ 
ftdly. 

"  Well,  then,  I  won't  ask  her  if  she  loved  Hany. 
Ill  go  off  and  read  my  book  of  hobgobHns." 

"*  O  not  don't  be  vexed,  Chariie,"  said  EmHy, 
with  great  sweetness.  '<  Stay  by  me,  and  I  wiU  teU 
yon  a  stiory."  So  I  stopp^  and  she  told  me  a 
senseless  story  of  two  girls  who  went  to  school. 
When  I  saw  it  wasn't  going  to  amount  to  any- 
thing, I  started  to  leave  her. 

"I  don't  Hke  that,"  I  said.  «*I  Hke  witch 
stories." 

<<Ahl"  she  repHed,  smiling,  "periiaps  this 
wiU  be  better."  And  then  she  told  me  a  story  of 
an  old  witch  who  had  a  throne  down  in  the  slime 
of  the  sea,  with.a  string  of  bones  around  her  neck, 
and  a  toad  perched  on  each  shoulder.  And  this 
witch  bought  souls,  and. gave  peq>le  power  over 
heuts  in  exchange. 

"  That  was  a  TOod  story  I "  I  said  at  the  end.        ^ 

**And  now,  dear  CharHe,  go  to  bed,"  Louise 
directed.  So  I  kissed  my  pretty  sister's  hand  and 
gHdedoff. 

Emily  very  soon  learned  to  be  perfectly  at  home 
with  us.  She  seemed  to  wind  herself  about  the 
hearts  of  my  fkther  and  mother,  and  as  for  Louise, 
—  KiOuise  would  have  walked  over  burning  plou^- 
shares  to  do  her  sendee.  Ilikedher  about  half  the 
time,  and  the  other  half  I  felt  like  teasing  her.  She 
would  grow  so  white  and  terrified  when  I  sprang 
out  at  ner  fiiom  behind  curtains  or  doors.    More 
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Tame  owls  have  nevertheless  been  known  to  take 
bats  without  any  STmptoms  of  aversion. 

D^sir^'s  veneration  for  Martin  was  tempered 
with  a  kind  of  awe.  His  regard  for  the  aged 
Babotte  was, a  feeling  of  unmingled  love.  Babotte 
was  no  less  a  character  than  Eer  brother  Martin, 
but  of  an  originality  quite  distinct  from  his.  What 
in  him  was  acrimonious  bile,  in  her  was  imdiscrim- 
inating  goodness,  and  her  sole.  Wrong  to  man 
was  an  uncompromising  preference  for  brutes. 
Her  intellectual  faculties  were  of  the  lowest  grade, 
and  the  reputation  of  her  childhood  had  been  that 
of  a  hopeless  idioU  She  was  imable  to  read  or 
write,  and  had  never  learnt  to  tell  the  clock.  But 
she  needed  neither  books  nor  timepiece.  She 
knew  the  hours  from  the  dial  that  needs  no  repair- 
ing, and  she  read  from  the  statute-book  of  Nature, 
in  no  ambiguous  characters,  that  order,  thrift  and 
cleanliness  are  Grod's  first  law.  She  lived  in  imin- 
terrupted  conversation  with  the  dumb  beings  around 
her,  and  possessed  means  of  intelligence  which 
were  secrets  between  herself  and  her  coirespond- 
ents.  She  could  ascertain  from  the  cat  what 
ailed  her  kitten,  and  understood  an  application  from 
the  cow  for  change  ofpasture.  Her  parallel  has  been 
imagined  by  Victor  Hugo  in  his  romance  of  "  Con- 
science Linnocent."  The  legion  tonnes  of  nature, 
whether  expressed  in  cries,  m  squeaks,  or  croaks, 
were  as  familiar  to  her  as  the  voice  of  her  own 
brother.  The  birds  and  frogs  gave  her  warning  of 
the  apjproach  of  rain  and  simshine,  and  she  pre- 
pared tor  chanse  with  all  the  certainty  of  unerring 
instinct.  She  lived  amongst  the  dumb  natives  of 
the  field,  unfeared  and  unavoided.  No  bird  suspect- 
ed her  of  wrong,  no  reptile  fled  at  her  approach. 
In  the  meadow,  the  magpie  refused  to  move  out  of 
her  path;  on  the  plain,  the  skylark  flew  to  its 
nest  Defore  her  eyes ;  and  in  the  wood,  the  aquirrel 
remained  in  sight  upon  the  tree  which  sheltered 
her.  With  Hugo's  Innocent  she  had  brought  home 
clustered  bees  fix)m  forest  hives;  and  with  Le- 
gouvd's  Mdlicerte  had  nursed  and  cured  a  dying 
duckling,  which  had  been  seized  and  partly  de- 
voured by  a  hog. 

Had  Babotte  wen  firee  and  friendless,  she  might 
well  have  smiled  on  society  and  passed  her  way. 

Her  home  was  ready  found  in  some  pecluded 
wood,  her  food  the  roots  and  berries,  and  her  com- 
panions the  birds  and  beasts.  But  Martin,  her  sole 
relative  and  guardian  by  law,  had  charge  of  her  pei^ 
Bott  and  estate.  She  had  for  some  time  pined  un- 
der restraint,  but  had.  taken  strengdi  from  habit, 
and  was  for  many  years  her  brother's  only  house- 
keeper. She  ordered  his  cottage  with  superstitious 
minuteness,  deferred  to  him  with  conviction,  and 
rcTerenced  his  profeseion  with  a  religious  awe. 
Her  avernon  to  nesh  was  invincible,  and  her  broth- 
er's taste  was  so  little  carnivorous  that  he  abstained 
habitually.  Babotte's  pesources  provided  ample 
compensation.  Her  lavder  was  the  open  field,  and 
the  foest  her  kitchen-garden.  She  had  wild  sal- 
ads ihr  all  seasons,  and  fragrant  herbs  In  endless 
and  refireihing  variety.  Martin  took  all  his  sister 
pretanted  htm,  relying  on  her  instinct  with  blind 
faith.  D^sird  affinnsne  would  have  eaten  a  flvze- 
bush,  if  Babotte  had  set  it  betbre  him. 

Martin's  afleotion  fbr  his  sister  was  profound,  but 
contained  in  it  a  leaven  of  grlnmess.  He  accepted 
her  submisiiveness  as  his  dne^  and  notwitibstanding 
her  rare  talent  as  a  herbalist,  he  conceived  himseu* 
removed  above  her  by  a  gnlf  of  intellectual  distance. 
He  nevertheless  admitted  the  reality  of  her  myste- 
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rioos  syinpathv  with  birds  and  animals,  a^  he  held 
her  unrivallea  in  the  preparation  of  coffee. 

He  had  liad  with  her  but  one  serious  quarrel  dur- 
ing the  course  of  their  companionship,  and  that  one 
was  on  the  subject  of  spiders.  Babotte  objected  to 
disturb  the  spiders  after  they  had  once  spun  their 
webs  and  becUne  fairly  domiciled  in  the  apartment. 
She  argued  they  were  not  like  foul  parasites  that 
attack  your  substance  or  annoy  your  person,  and 
that  to  remove  them  without  motive  was  a  selfish 
abuse  of  power.  To  the  plea  of  cleanliness  she  re- 
plied that  the  spiders  themselves  were  not  inherentr 
fy  dirty,  and  that  she  kept  tiie  webs  clean  by  dust- 
ing them  with  the  parlor  bellows.  B^mted  by 
Martin,  she  submitted  her  defence  to  the  abbd,  wlu> 
treated  it  as  a  perverse  whim,  and  the  spiders  were 
condemned  accordingly. 

It  was  not  that  Martin  at  all  shared  the  repug- 
nance shown  in  general  to  those  most  repulsive  in- 
sects. Spiders  made  no  exception  to  the  universal- 
ity of  his  taste  for  animals,  andhisapobgv  fbr  their 
life  and  usefulness  was  a  point  of  standing  issue 
between  himself  and  the  Abbd  GassendL  The  abbd 
admitted  much,  but  con&ssed  he  could  imagine  a 
Paradise  complete  without  spiders.  It  was  true,  he 
said,  they  had  their  merits  like  all  created  beings. 
Though  it  was  quite  false  that  they  exhaled  noxious 
vapors,  it  was  certain  they  destroyed  great  quanti- 
ties of  flies  in  places  wbiere  birds  haa  no  acce^ss. 
They  were  invaluable  in  sultry  summers  when  flies 
greatly  plagued  the  poor,  infecting  their  dwellings, 
spoiling  their  food,  and  buzzing  Siem  out  of  their 
senses.  He  recognized  further  m  spiders  three  dis- 
tinct qualities,  —  two  positive  and  one  negative ; 
they  were  diligent  and  patient,  and  not  bloodthirsty. 
They  killed  for  hunger,  but  did  not  massacre  for 
raffe,  like  stoats  and  martens.  It  mi^ht  be  said  the 
spiders  were  less  destructive  than  theu*  webs,  which 
were  oflen  filled  with  flies  untouched ;  and  these 
webs  supplied  the  swallows  when  insects  in  the  air 
were  scarce.  Sometimes,  also,  the  fly  struggled 
throujgh  the  net,  and,  falling  to  the  ground,  became 
food  for  beetles ;  for  nothing  is  lost  m  nature's  care- 
fUl  system. 

Still,  it  was  difficult  to  be  human  and  not  detest 
the  spider.  He  passed  by  common  consent  as  the 
emblem  of  a  cruel  fatality.  Poets  used  him  as  the 
extreme  term  of  an  odious  contrast,  and  the  most 
impartial  writers  said  unpleasant  things  of  him. 
Voltaire  assigned  him  the  standing  epithet  of  exe- 
crable. The  English  poet,  Thomson,  aescribed  him 
as  a  villain,  and  Boileau  denounced  him  as  the  as- 
sassin with  six  legs.  Solomon,  it  was  true,  refers 
to  him  advantageously ;  but  this  is  apparently  by 
way  of  apology  for  his  being  found  in  kmg's  pi^aces. 
which  Solomon  does  not  pretend  are  any  the  better 
for  his  presence.  It  was  true  also  that  entomolo- 
gists wrote  of  spiders  with  great  complacency,  but 
with  them  the  eulog}'  was  professional,  and  passed 
for  nothing ;  there  were  also  men  who  wrote  com-, 
placently  on  virulent  pustules,  or  described  with 
rapture  a  well-developed  pimple  on  the  nose.  In 
fkct,  no  doctrine  was  too  untenable  for  desperate  or 
eccentric  apologists. 

Babotte's  latest  wish  was  to  be  eaten  by  ants, 
and  she  had  secretly  enjoined  D^sird  to  convev  her 
corpse  Immediately  af\er  her  death  into  the  forest, 
ana  lay  it  between  two  ant-hills  in  a  particular  spot. 
Martin  had  at  this  time  lost  all  consciousness,  and 
was  being  gradually  extinguished  by  extreme  old 
age.  He  died  in  his  hundredth  year,  and  was  buried 
in  his  native  village,  conformaoly  to  a  wish  to  that 
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effect  lie  had  expreaead  some  yean  before  to  the 
baron's  fkmil^.  Babotte,  though  twenty  years 
voun^»  sttx-vived  him  only  bj  a  few  weeiks.  On 
the  &y  following  that  on  which  she  died  her  body- 
was  nowhere  to  be  found.  An  inquiiy  was  fortli- 
wiUi  instituted  to  unravel  the  mysteryi  but  the  com- 
mission,  after  a  searching  oues^  was  oompeUed  to 
separate  without  result.  Some  we^s  ansrwarda, 
the  skeleton  was  discovered  in  the  forest,  nerieotly 
white  and  dry,  every  particle  oi  the  flesn  bavins 
b«en  cleanly  extraetea  bpr  the  anta.  Desire  had 
meanwhile  confesaed  hi«  pious  outrage,  but  the  mat^ 
ter  waa  hushed  up  through  die  baron's  influenoe. 

Tl^e  remains  or  Babotte  were  afterwards  interred 
with  those  of  her  brother  in  the  Utile  ohuivchyaid 
of  St.  CjtU,  where  the  legend  on  the  tombstone  de^ 
scribes  in  eomprehensive  terms  her  singular  but 
characteristic  aestiny. 


A  STORY  OP  THE  MOSCOW  RAILWAY. 

^I  WAfl  at  Moscow  in  tlie  winter  of  186-,  aud 
had  exhausted  the  programme  of  "  sights  "  whioh 
every  true  believer  in  tne  British  ^stem  of  travel- 
ling is  bound  to  go  through..  I  had  traversed  the 
glittering  halls  of  the  Imperial  Palace,  and  made 
tbe  circuit  of  the  red  turret-crowned  wall  which 
fiprdles  the  Kremlin ;  J  had  looked  down  upon  the 
frozen  Moskva  from  the  summit  of  the  Xvftn  Veliki 
tower,  and  marvelled  at  the  fantastic  coloring  of 
the  pineapple-shaped  church  of  Ya^Sli  tbe  Blessed. 
I  had  Btood  within  the  voiceless  lips  of  the  Mam* 
moth  Bell,  and  peered  into  the  muazle  of  the  Mon- 
ster  Cannon.  I  had  bought  photographs  in  the 
Kpu2netski  Most,  and  sipped  tea  in  the  Troitski 
Tfakteer,  and  I  was  now  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a 
friend  from  St.  Petersburg,  in  whose  company  I 
DToposed  extending  my  travels  eastward  as  far  as 

An  eminent  authority  has  smd,  "  In  travelling 
through  a  romantic  country,  select  a  practical  com- 

§  anion ;  in  a  flat  country,  select  a  romantic  one." 
trickly  speaking,  the  scenery  of  Central  Russia 
can  hardly  can  to  called  romantic,  the  best  way 
to  form  an  idea  of  it  being  to  multiply  a  billiard 
board  by  five  millions,  and  subtract  the  cushions  ; 
but  my  proposed  companion  was  one  who  would 
have  neutralized  the  enect  of  a  tropical  sunset  or  a 
moonlight  view  from  Mount  Oh  vet.  A  more 
thoroughly  practical  man  than  Fred  Allfact  never 
breathed ;  and  I  would  confidently  have  prescribed 
him  as  a  corrective  to  an  imagination  as  luxuriant 
as  that  of  Victor  Hugo  or  the  author  of  "  Phaur 
tastes."  No  play  of  fancy  had  a  moment's  chance 
with  that  remorseless  Mwichestcr  intellect,  and  we 
had  a  ioke  ag^nst  him  on  that  score  at  Rugby 
which  IS  haroly  forgotten  vet  One  of  the  inmates 
of  our  dormitory  was  telling  a  storj^  (horresco  re- 
ferent) of  a  phantom  ship,  the  crew  whereof  had 
perished  in  mutual  conflict,  and  were  thenceforth 
doomed  to  remain  lifeless  on  the  deck  during  the 
day,  while  at  midnight  they  acted  again  the  butch- 
ery which  had  been  tbe  closing  scene  of  their  mor- 
tal career.  Just  at  this  moment,  while  the  indrawn 
breath  of  the  audience  testified  their  emotion,  Fred's 
slow,  sententious  tones  were  heard  :  "  Well,  I  real- 
ly don't  see  why  the  poor  fellows  might  n't  have  gone 
and  amused  tnemseives  during  the  day,  and  then 
come  back  in  time  for  the  fight  in  the  evening  I " 
'  had  got  a'  good  breakfast  ready  fbr  Fred,  for 
practical  man  has  a  practical  appetite,  l^ely 
be   doubled  after  such  a  journey.       To   go 
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ftcm  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow  in  winter  is 
no  li^  matter ;  in' the  first  class  you  are  stewed 
alive  :  in  the  second  you  are  frozen  to  d«atli ;  and 
in  bou  smothered  with  amoke  by  your  fellow- 
passengers  ;  and  although  in  point  of  speed  a 
great  advvaoe  has  recently  been  n^ade  (the  time  of 
transit  being  reduced  fxom  twenty  hours  to  nine- 
teen and  a  hatf))  y^t  this,  under  such  oircumstanoes, 
if  quite  long  enough.  Ten  a.  m.  being  the  usual 
hour  of  arrival,  I  had  a  plentiful  repast  on  the  ta- 
ble b^  ICUO,  ooneluding  that  (as  tiie  train  stoos 
only  nine  tunes  fbr  refresnmenti,  my  friend  would 
probabfy  stand  in  need  of  it.  lliehal^our  struck, 
and  he  did  not  appear.  I  went  to  the  window^  in 
the  k^  of  speedily  beholding  a  aled^^a  come  jolt- 
ing into  the  snow<4ieMied  ooiutyard,  bearing  Fred 
and  all  his  fortunes,  but  nothing  was  to  be  seen. 
The  threei<}uarters  struck  ;  then  the  hour,  '^  and  I 
was  beginnmg  to  ieel  gurpri8cd»  for  tjwBse  creeping 
trains  are  usually  punotual,  —  when  the  long-ex- 
peoted  gueet  made  his  appearance.  But  instead  of 
bursting  into  the  room  with  a  loud  laugh  and  a 
boisterous  greeting,  according  to  custom,  he  entered 
with  the  imcertain  step  of  a  sleepwalker,  and  with- 
out uttering  a  sound.  It  needea  but  one  glance  at 
his  face  to  tell  me  that  ftfonetlnng  extraordinary 
must  have  befallen  him.  The  i^^^ial,  rubicund 
vbage  was  now  deadly  pale ;  the  min  lips  quivered 
convulsively }  the  clear  br^t  eye  was  dilated  with 
horror.  Few  men  who  had  seen  Fred  AlUiabCt  en 
the  brink  of  an  Alpine  precipice,  or  in  the  midst 
of  an  Atlantic  hurricane,  would  have  recognised 
him  now. 

'<  What  on  earth 's  the  matter  with  you,  man  ?  " 
asked  L  '^  Why,  you  look  as  if  ywi  had  seen  a 
ghost" 

**I've  seen  worse,"  replied  he,  in  a  tremulous 
voice.  *<  Good  Heavens  I  I  've  olien  heard  of  such 
things,  but  I  never  believed  in  them  before.  By 
Jove  1  it 's  too  horrible  I " 

"  What  is  ?  what's  it  all  about  ?  " 

"  Give  me  some  breakfast,  and  then  1 11  teE  you. 
Perhaps  I H  be  able  to  eat  now.  I  have  n't  touched 
a  morsel  all  the  way." 

"  What,  not  for  twenty  hours  ?  Ton  ought  to  be 
hungry,  then.    Well,  eat  first^  and  talk.afterward^." 

I&  made  the  attempt,  but  it  was  a  miserable  pre- 
tence. To  me,  who  remembered  his  breakfast  before 
a^icending  Mont  Blanc,  and  his  supper  afler  swim- 
ming across  the  Vistula,  there  was  boiuething  por- 
tentous in  this  sudden  loss  of  jwpetite )  and  i  ea- 
gerly awaited  the  recital  ofhis  adA  entures,  which  he 
commenced  as  follows :  — 

"  We  left  Petersburg  at  the  usual  time  yesterday, 
and  I,  wi^un^  to  make  myself  comfortable  (for  it 
was  desperately  cold),  got  into  a  first-class  compart- 
ment, where  I  found  an  officer,  a  ladj^  and  a  man 
who  might  have  been  anything,  for  nte  flir  collar 
and  cap  hid  his  face  completely.  The  train  was 
just  going  to  start,  and  that  was  perhapi;  the  reason 
why  no  more  people  got  in ;  though,  indeed,  there 
would  not  have  been  much  room  fir  tjiem  anyhow, 
for  each  of  us  had  a  good  deal  of  baggage,  except, 
to  be  sure,  the  wrapped-up  man,  who  seemed  to 
have  nothing  with  him  but  a  large  btmdie.  Well, 
ofiT  went  the  train,  and  for  the  first  fifteen  or  twenty 
versts  I  was  as  silent  as  poor  Albert  Smith  used  to 
say  the  English  always  arre  in  foreign  society ;  but  by 
and  by  I  ^t  to  exenanging  a  few  vrords  with  the 
officer,  and  rapesently  the  lady,  who  was  with  him, 
joined  in.  They  spoke  in  French,  at  which  I'm 
pretty  fluent,  as  you  know "  (Fred  could  never 
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<<  be  bothered  "  to  learn  Russian),  <<  so  in  a  little  time 
we  rattled  away  ftunously,  and  %  the  time  we  got  to 
Lubto,  where  the  first  twenty  minutes'  halt  i^  made, 
we  were  all  as  thick  as  thieves.  Here  my  two  friends 
got  oat  to  take  a  snack,  but  I,  hayins  made  a  bi^ 
dinner  just  before  leaving,  did  n't  think  it  worth 
while  eating  again  so  soon,  and  just  strolled  up  and 
down  the  platform,  till,  noticing  that  the  muffled 
man  didn't  get  out,  I  went  to  see  what  he  was  do- 
ing. 

«  All  the  time  we  had  been  talkingthis  man  nev- 
er said  a  word,  but  sat  in  his  comer  like  a  wax  fig- 
ure ;  and  when  I  looked  in  and  saw  him  still  sitting 
there  motionless  widi  his  bundle  beside  him,  it  re- 
minded me  somehow  of  a  picture  I  saw  long  aeo 
where  a  murderer  was  sittiiig  watching  beside  the 
body  of  his  victim." 

"What  I"  criedL  "Fred  Allfkct  turning  imag- 
inative I    Wonders  will  never  cease." 

«  Ah,  it 's  all  very  well  for  you  to  chaff,"  retorted 
Fred,  rather  acrimoniously ;  "  you  think  that  be- 
cause a  fellow  knows  how  to  take  care  ofhimself  he 's 
got  no  more  imagination  than  a  codfish,  but  I  've 
got  as  much  asVou,  anyhow." 

"  My  dear  ffelW,"  replied  I,  "  1 11  concede  you 
the  imagination  of  Shakespeare  if  you  like ;  only  go 
on  with  your. story,  for  I  'm  rather  anxious  to  hear 
the  denouement** 

"Perhaps  you  won't  like  it  so  much  when  you  do 
hear  it,"  sud  Fred,  gloomilv;  "but  to  continue. 
Hie  man  looked  up  in  a  auicK,  8un)icious  way  as  I 
got  in,  exposing  a  part  of  his  fkce  for  the  first  time. 
He  was  so  coarsely  dressed  that  I  wondered  how  he 
came  to  travel  first-class  at  all ;  but  in  that  momebt 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  face  which  never  belonged 
to  one  of  the  hmnrgeoisie  since  the  world  began.' 

"Miracle  upon  miracle!"  exclaimed  L  "Can 
this  be  Fred  AUfiM^t,  whose  favorite  maxim  used  to 
be  that  one  man  is  as  good  as  another?  " 

"Ah,  you  may  laush,"  responded  my  friend; 
''  but  wait  till  I  get  to  the  end  of  my  story,  and  then 
laugh  if  you  can.  Well,  presently  the  ofiicer  and 
thelady  got  in  again,  and  we  resumed  our  conver- 
sation. I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  somehow  our 
talk  turned  upon  murders,  and  one  horrible  story 
succeeded  another,  till  at  last  I  got  qtdte  sick  of  it, 
and  said,  rather  excitedly, '  There  is  one  thing  to 
comfort  one  over  all  these  horrors, — that  the  villains 
who  cause  them  are  certain  to  be  found  out  and  pun- 
ished.' 

"  I  had  scarcely  uttered  the  woattls  when  a  low, 
chuckling  laugh  came  firom  under  tlie  wrappings  of 
the  unloiown,  which  made  me  start  as  if  I  had  been 
stung.  There  was  something  in  the  sound  so  posi- 
tively infernal  that  I  really  felt  as  if  it  had  been 
the  devil  himself.  But  befbre  I  could  speak,  the 
stranger  joined  in  the  conversation  for  the  first 
time. 

"  <  Mondieur  is  of  opixuon,  then,'  said  he,  in  the 
most  perfect  French,  <  that  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
mit a  murder  without  being  detected  ? ' 

"  *  Just  so,'  replied  I,  raUier  curtly,  fat  there  was 
a  latent  sarcasm  in  his  tone  which  made  me  think  he 
was  laughing  at  me,  though  I  could  ndt  tell  how 
nor  "fdiy. 

"  <  Then  I  fear  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  differing 
from  Monsieur  6n  that  point,'  returned  he,  in  a 
smooth,  slippery  kind- of^  voice,  that  gave  me  the 
same  feeling  one  has  in  looking  at  a  snake.  'I 
have  known  many  cases  where  all  investigation 
proved  firuitless,  and  where  the  murderer  is  prob- 
ably at  large  stilL' 


"  *  Were  these  cases  of  ^diich  you  speak  in  Rus- 
sia ? '  asked  L 

"  *  In  Rusna  and  elsewhere,'  he  rejoined.  *  But 
it  strikes  me  that  even  in  En^and  murderers  are 
not  always  brought  to  Justice,  i  have  some  remem- 
brance of  a  story  called  the  "  Waterloo  Bridge 
Murder,"  which  seemed  to  end  in  nothing.  Me»-* 
sieurs  de  la  Police  are  very  clever,  but  they  are  not 
omniscient.' 

"  *  They  're  cleverer  than  people  think  them, 
perhaps,'  said  I,  rather  sharply,  for  I  already  ffelt 
an  unaccountable  aversion  to  the  man,  although  I 
had  hardly  spoken  with  him  for  two  minutes. 

"  *  Permtps  I '  he  returned,  with  a  slight  sneer ; 
<  but  for  all  that  I  would  not  mind  laying  a  wager 
that  you  might  sit  opposite  to  a  murderer,  and  talk 
with  him — ay,  just  after  the  deed  was  done — with- 
out finding  him  out.' 

"  He  pronounced  the  last  words  in  a  tone  almost 
of  triumph,  which  made  me  tingle  firom  head  to  foot. 
Had  I  followed  my  impulse  at  that  moment,  I  should 
have  collared  him  and  cried  out,  Seize  this  mm ! 
he 's  a  murderer. 

"  And  you  'd  have  been  right,  I  suppose,"  inter- 
rupted I,  beginning  *to  feM  interested. 

"  You  '11  find  out  about  that  later  on,"  returned 
Fred,  who  never  likes  to  be  hurried  in  a  story.  "  I 
saw  that  my  two  companions  had  their  suspicions 
of  him  likewise,  and  no  wonder ;  fbr  to  hear  a  man 
dressed  l^e  a  porter  talking  pure  French,  and  ex- 
pressing himself  as  this  fellow  nad  done,  was  enough 
to  set  any  one  a-thinking.  Whether  they  had  an 
idea  of  anything  wrong,  or  merely  took  him  fbr 
some  young  swell  out  on  a  frolic,  1  can't  say ;  but 
just  as  I  was  going  to  hint  my  suspicions  to  them, 
the  train  stoj^ed  at  Yolkhoff,  and  my  two  fi-iends 
got  out  to  eat  as  before.  Directly  they  were  cone 
me  stranger  got  out  too,  saying  to  me,  very  pMite- 
ly,  *  Will  you  kindly  see  that  no  one  t&es  my  place 
while  I  get  some  dinner? '  Of  course  I  agreed, 
and  away  he  went.  You'd  hardly  believe  that 
even  I,  unimaginative  as  you  call  me,  fblt  a  sort  of 
horror  at  being  lefl  alone  there,  just  as  if  some  evil 
presence  were  with  me  in  the  carriage;  though 
fexcepting  our  baggage  and  the  stranger's  bund^') 
mere  was  nothing  lUiere  but  myself.  And  the  feel- 
ing gained  so  upon  me  that  at  last  I  got  out  and 
stWHi  by  the  door. 

"  My  two  companions  were  soon  back  again,  but 
when  the  train  started  the  stranger  was  rail  misa- 
ing.  I  noticed  this  to  the  officer,  who  replied  that 
he  had  probably  got  into  another  carriage  by  mis- 
take, and  that  we  should  see  him  at  the  next  sta- 
tion. However,  he  did  n't  appear,  and  as  station 
after  station  passed  without  any  sign  of  him,  we 
at  last  called  the  guard  (I  forget  idiat  station  it 
was)  and  told  him  the  whole  story.  The  guard 
laughed  and  said  something  in  Russ,  and  th<ui  got 
out ;  when  the  officer  turned  to  me  and  said,  <  He 
tells  me  that  this  man  is  probably  a  rogue  who  haa 
left  his  package  on  purpose,  intending  by  and  by 
to  clidm  some  one  else's  luggage  instead  of  his  own ; 
and  so,  to  make  all  safe,  he  means  to  open  the  bun- 
dle at  once,  and  we  are  to  go  with  him  and  see  it 
done.'  So  we  all  went  into  the  guard-room,  and 
the  man  undid  the  bundle,  which  seemed  to  con- 
tain nothing  but  a  fine  velvet  cloak  tightly  rolled 
up.  He  unrolled  it,  and  instantly  jumped  back 
with  a  loud  <  Ach !'  as  if  he  had  trodden  upon  &  ser- 
pent ;  and  no  wonder,  for  when  I  stepped  forward 
to  look,  what  should  I  see  but  a  woman's  head  I  ** 

"A  woman's  head!"  echoed  I,  incredulously. 
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"  Pooh  I  it  must  have  been  a  wax  model,  or  the 
head  of  a  lav  figure." 

•*  Not  a  bit ;  it  was  a  real  head,  if  ever  I  saw  one, 
and  not  very  lon^  cut  off,  either.  The  face  was 
the  most  beautiftS  I  ever  saw,  looking  quite  »like 
ivory  upon  the  black  velvet,  and  not  the  least  dis- 
torted ;  she  must  have  been  killed  sleeping.  There 
was  a  jewelled  tiara  in  the  hair,  as  if  for  a  ball ; 
but  the  strangest  thing  was  a  small  piece  of  paper 
fixed  on  the  forehead,  inscribed, '  The  jewels  for 
Moscow ;  the  head  for  St.  Petersburg.* " 

"  What  did  that  mean  ?  "  asked  I. 

'*  I  can't  imagine ;  but  the  man  who  wrote  it  wa6 
most  likely  half  mad  M  the  time.  Well,  you  may 
fluicy  what  a  to-do  there  was ;  the  news  soon  got 
abroifid,  and  a  whole  crowd  came  flocking  in,  and 
we  had  to  tell  all  we  knew,  and  to  leave  our  ad- 
dresses, in  case  our  evidence  should  be  required. 
Altogether  it  was  nearly  an  hour*  before  we  sot  off, 
and  that 's  why  I  arrived  so  late.  What  do  you 
think  of  that  now?" 

."  It 's  a  Mghtftd  story,  certainly,"  said  I ;  "  but 
there  must  be  some  explanation  shortly.  The  mur^ 
der  must  have  been  done  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
will  soon  be  known  there.  LeAus  see  what  Uwlay's 
paper  says  when  it  arrives.  It  ought  to  be  in  to- 
morrow." 

The  next  day  Fred  pounced  upon  the  first  at- 
tainable copy  or  the  Petersburg  news,  and  hastilv 
casting  his  eye  over  it,  exclaimed,  suddenly,  **  This 
must  be  it.    Listen  1 

"  *  Shocking  and  Mysterious  Occurrence,  —  The 
whole  capital  has  just  been  thrown  into  consterna- 
tion by  one  of  thote.  atrocious  murders  which 
from  tune  to  time  seem  to  recall  the  crimes  of  the 
Dark  Ages.  The  victim,  as  all  will  grieve  to  learn, 
is  the  well-known  and  charming  JMicess  Hed- 
zoff..» 

**  *  It  appears  that  yesterday  morning  the  Princess's 
maid,  on  taking  a  cup  of  chocolate  to  her  mistress 
(who  had  graced  a  ball  with  her  presence  the  even- 
ing before),  was  horrified  to  find  the  latter  stretched 
lifeless  on  the  floor  bathed  in  blood.  Frightful  to 
relate,  the  head  had  been  completely  severed  from 
the  body,  and  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  .  .  .  We 
regret  to  add  that  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  this 
appalling  bereavement  has  driven  to  self-destruc- 
tion the  unfortimate  Prince,  her  husband,  who  has 
not  been  heard  of  since  the  night  of  the  murder.' " 

"  Vary  neativ  smoothed  over,  that  last  bit,"  re- 
marked Fred,  Aznificantly.  "  But  it 's  not  to  se^- 
destruction  that  he 's  bc^  driven,  anyhow.  Well  1 
who  would  believe  this,!  wonder,  if  they  were  to 
see  it  in  a  book  ?  " 

**  L'impoieible  est  toujours  vrai,  you  know,"  ob- 
served I.  **  It  seems  there  ar^  wmte  Othellos  as 
well  as  black.  Well  done  the  nineteenth  centiuT^ ! 
liet  us  go  and  get  a  mouthful  of  firesh  air." 

And  out  we  went  accordingly. 


THE  TWO  BREATHS. 

A    LECTURE    TO    LADIES. 
BT  CHARLES  KIKOSLBT. 

I  HA  YE  been  honored  by  a  seoond  invitation  to 
address  you  here,  firom  the  lady  to  whose  public 
spirit  the  establishment  of  these  lectures  is  due.  I 
oare  not  refuse  it,  because  it  givefj  me  an  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  on  a  matter,  knowledge  and  igno- 
rance about  which  may  seriously  affect  your  health 

•  I  hATtt  bcrt  madt  nM  ofa  flotitioiu  name,  tor  obTtona  reasont. 
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and  happiness,  and  that  of  the  children  with  whom 
you  may  have  to  do.  I  must  apologize  if  I  say 
many  things  which  are  well  known  to  many  per- 
sons in  this  room  :  the  v  ought  to  be  well  known  to 
all;  and  it  is  generally  best  to  assume  total  ig- 
norance in  one's  hearers,  and  to  begin  firom  the  be- 
ginning. 

I  shall  try  to  be  as  simple  as  possible ;  to  trouble 
you  as  little  as  possible  with  scientific  terms; 
to  be  practical ;  and  at  the  same  time,  if  possible, 
interestinff. 

I  should  wish  to  call  this  lecture  "The  Two 
Breaths  " — not  merely  *«  The  Breath,"  and  for  this 
reason :  Every  time  you  breathe,  you  breathe  two 
different  breaths ;  you  take  in  one,  you  ^ve  out 
another.  The  composition  of  those  two  breaths  is 
different.  Their  effects  are  different.  The  breath 
which  has  been  breathed  out  must  not  be  breathed 
in  asain.  To  tell  you  why  it  must  not  would  lead 
me  into  anatomical  details,  not  quite  in  place  here 
as  yet :  though  the  day  will  come,  I  trast,  when 
every  woman  intrusted  with  the  care  of  children, 
will  be  expected  to  know  something  about  them. 
But  this  1  may  say :  Those  who  Imbitually  take 
in  firesh  breath,  will  probably  grow  up  large,  strong, 
ruddy,  cheerfbl,  active,  cleaNieaded,  fit  fi>r  their 
work.  Those  who  habituallv  take  in  the  breath  which 
has  been  breathed  out  by  wems^lves,  or  any  other 
living  creature,  will  certainly  grow  up,  if  they  grow 
up  at  aU,  smaU,  weak,  pale,  nervous,  depressed,  unr 
fit  for  Work,  and  tempted  continually  to  resort  to 
stimulants,  and  become  drunkards.  If  yon  want  to 
see  how  difibrent  the  breath  breathed  out  is  firom 
the  breath  taken  in,  you  have  only  to  try  a  some- 
what cruel  experiment,  but  one  which  people  too 
often  try  upon  themselves,  their  children,  and  their 
work-people. 

If  you  take  any  small  animal  with  lungs  like  yoax 
own,  —  a  mouse,  for  instance,  —  and  force  it  to 
breathe  no  air  but  what  vou  have  breathed  already ; 
if  you  put  it  in  a  close  box,  and  while  you  take  in 
breath  fixnn  the  outer  air,  send  out  your  breath, 
through  a  tube,  into  that  box,  the  animal  will 
soon  mint ;  if  you  go  on  long  with  this  process,  it 
will  die. 

Take  a  second  instance,  which  I  beg  to  press 
most  seriously  on  the  notice  of  mothers,  govern- 
esses, and  nurses :  If  you  allow  a  child  to  set  into 
the  habit  of  sleeping  with  its  head  under  me  bed- 
clothes, and  therebv  breathing  its  own  breath  over 
and  over  again,  that  child  will  assuredly  grow 
pale,  weak,  and  ill.  Medical  men  have  cases  on 
record  of  scrofula  impearing  in  children  previously 
healthy,  which  coma  only  be  accountea  for  from 
this  habit,  and  which  ceased  when  the  habit  stopped. 
Let  me  again  entreat  your  attention  to  this  un- 
doubted ff^t. 

Take  another  instance,  which  is  onlv  too  com- 
mon :  If  you  are  in  a  crowded  room,  wim  plenty  of 
ftre  and  ughts  and  companv,  doors  and  windows  all 
shut  tight,  how  often  you  feel  fitint,  —  so  faint,  that 
you  may  require  si&elling-salts  or  some  other  stim- 
ulant. The  cause  of  your  fiuntness  is  just  the 
same  as  that  of  the  mouse's  fidntins  in  me  box : 
you  and  your  fiiends,  and,  as  I  shall  show  you 
presentiy,  the  fire  and  the  candles  likewise,  having 
been  all  breathing  each  other's  breaths,  over  and 
over  again,  till  the  air  has  become  unfit  to  support 
life.  Ton  are  doing  your  best  to  enact  over  again 
the  Highland  tragedy,  of  which  Sir  James  Simp- 
son te&  in  his  lectures  to  the  workin^lasses  of 
Edinburgh,  when  at  a  Christinas  meeting,  thirty- 
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six  penoiis  dftnoed  all  night  ia  »  small  room  irith  a 
low  ceiling,  keeping  the  doors  and  windows  shut 
The  atmosphere  oxthe  room  was  noxious  beyond 
description ;  and  the  effect  was,  that  seren  oi  the 
party  were  soon  £^r  seized  with  typhus  fever,  of 
whioh  two  died.  Yon  are  Inflicting  on  yourselyes 
the  torments  of  the  poor  dog,  who  is  kept  9l  the 
Grotto  del  Cane,  near  Naples,  —  to  be  stupefied, 
for  the  amusement  of  visitors,  by  the  oaibonic  acid 
2«i  of  the  Grotto,  and  brought  to  life  again  by  be- 
ing dragged  into  the  fresh  air :  nay,  you  are  inflict- 
ing upon  yooraelves  the  torments  of  the  Anions 
Blade  Hole  of  Caloutta ;  uid^  if  there  was  no  chim- 
ney in  the  ro(Hn,  by  which  some  fresh  air  could 
enter,  the  candhks  would  soon  bum  blue  (as  they 
do,  you  know,  when  ghosts  appear),  your  brains 
become  disturbed,  and  you  voorselves  run  the  risk 
of  bec(Kning  ghosts,  and  the  candles  of  actually 
going  out. 

Of  this  htft  &ct  there  is  no  doubt ;  for  if,  instead 
of  putting  a  mouse  into  the  box,  you  will  put  a 
lighted  candl^  and  breathe  into  the  tube  as  oefore, 
liowever  gently,  you  will  in  a  short  time  put  the 
candle  gSu 

l^ow,  how  is  this  ?  First,  what  is  the  difference 
between  the  breath  you  take  in,  and  the  breath  you 
give  out?  And  next,  why  has  it  a  similar  effect 
on  animal  life  and  a  lifted  candle  ? 

The  difference  is  this.  The  breath  which  yon 
take  in  is,  or  ought  !o  be,  pure  air,  composed,  on 
the  whole,  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  with  a  minute 
portion  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  breath  which  you  give  out  is  an  impure  air, 
to  which  has  been  add^  among  other  matters 
which  vrill  not  support  life,  an  excess  of  carbonic 
acid. 

That  this  is  the  fact  you  can  prove  for  yourselves 
by  a  simple  experiment  Get  a  little  limye-water  at 
the  chexnist's,  and  breathe  into  it  through  a  glass 
tube ;  your  breath  will  4t  once  make  the  ume-water 
milky.  Hie  carbonic  acid  of  your  breath  has  laid 
hold  of  the  lime  and  made  it  visible  as  white  car- 
bonate c^  lime^  —  in  plain  Rnglish,  as  common 
chalk. 

Now  I  do  not  wish,  as  I  said,  to  load  your  memo- 
ries with  scientific  terms :  but  I  beseech  you  to 
remember  at  least  these  two  —  oxygen  gas  and 
citf bonic  add  gas ;  and  to  remember  tnat  as  surely 
as  oxygen  fee<u  the  fire  of  life,  so  surely  does  car- 
bonic acid  put  it  out 

I  say  **  the  fire  of  life."  In  that  expression  lies 
the  answer  to  our  second  Question :  Why  does  our 
breath  (Nroduoe  a  similar  enect  upon  the  mouse  and 
the  lighted  candle  ?  Every  one  of  us  is,  as  it  were, 
a  living  fire.  Were  we  not,  how  could  we  be 
always  wanner  than  the  air  outside  us  ?  There  is 
a  process  going  on  perpetually  in  each  of  us,  simi- 
lar to  tliat  by  which  coals  are  burnt  in  the  fire,  oil 
in  a  lamp^*  wax  in  a  candle,  and  the  earth  itself  in  a 
volcano.  To  keep  each  of  those  fires  alight  oxy- 
gen is  needed ;  and  the  products  of  combustion,  as 
tbey  are  called,  are  more  or  less  the  same  in  each 
case,  —  carbonic  acid  and  steam. 

These  facts  justify  the  expression  I  just  made 
use  of  (and  which  may  have  seemed  to  some  of  yon 
fantastical),  that  the  fire  and  the  candles  in  the 
crowded  room  were  breathing  the  same  breath  as 
you  were,  ii  is  but  too  true.  An  average  fire  in 
the  grate  requires,  I  believe,  to  keep  it  burning  as 
much  oxygen  as  three  human  beings  do ;  each  can- 
dle or  lamp  must  have  its  share  of  oxygen  likewise, 
and  that  a  very  considerable  one ;  and  an  average 


gas-burner — pray  attend  to  this,  you  who  live  io 
rooms  lighted  with  gas — consumes  as  much  oxy- 
gen as  su  candles  or  eleven  men.  AH  alike  are 
making  carbonic  acid.  The  carbonic  acid  of  the 
fire  happily  escapes  up  the  chimney  in  the  smoke ; 
but  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  human  beings  and 
the  candles  remains  to  poison  the  room,  ujuess  it 
be  ventilated. 

Now,  I  think  you  may  understand  one  of  the 
simplest,  and  yet  most  terrible,  cases  of  want  of 
ventilation,  —  death  by  the  fiimes  of  charcoaL  A 
human  being  shut  up  in  a  room,  of  iddch  every 
crack  is  closed,  with  a  pan  of  burning  charcoal, 
fi^s  asleep,  never  to  wake  again.  His  inward  fire 
is  competing  with  the  fire  of  the  charcoal  for  the 
oxygen  of  the  room ;  both  are  making  carbonic  add 
oat  of  it ;  but  the  charcoal,  bein^  uie  stronger  of 
the  two,  gets  all  the  oxygen  to  itself^  and  leaves 
the  human  being  nothing  to  inhale  but  the  carbonic 
add  which  it  has  made.  The  human  bein^  being 
the  weaker,  dies  first ;  but  the  charcoal  dies  also. 
When  it  has  exhausted  aU  the  oxygen  of  the  room 
it  cools,  goes  out,  and  is  found  in  the  morning  half 
consumed  beside  its  victim.  If  vou  put  a  giant  or 
an  elephant,  I  shou^  eoncdve,  into  that  room,  in- 
stead of  a  human  being,  the  case  would  be  reversed 
for  a  time ;  the  elephant  would  put  out  the  burning 
charcoal  by  the  carbonic  add  from  its  mighty 
hin^;  and  then,  when  it  had  exhausted  all  th^ 
air  m  the  room,  die  likewise  of  its  own  caibonic 
acid. 

Now,  too,  i  think  we  mav  see  what  ventilation 
means,  and  why  it  is  needed. 

Ventilation  means  umply  letting  out  the  foul  air, 
and  letting  in  the  firesh  air:  letting  out  the  air 
which  has  been  jbreathed  by  men  or  by  candles, 
letting  in  the  air  which  has  not.  And,  to  under- 
stand how  to  do  that,  we  must  remember  a  *  most 
single  chemical  law,  that  a  gas,  as  it  ib  warmed, 
expands,  and  therefore  becomes  lighter ;  as  it  cools, 
it  contracta,  and  becomes  heavier. 

Now  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  breath  which  ccmies 
out  of  our  mouths  is  warm,  Ushter  than  the  air, 
and  rises  to  the  ceUins ;  and  tnereforc  in  any  un- 
ventilated  room  full  of  people,  there  is  a  layer  of 
foul  air  along  the  ceiling.  You  might  soon  test 
that  for  yourselves,  if  you  could  mount  a  ladder  and 
put  your  heads  there  aloft.  You  do  test  it  for  your- 
selves when  you  sit  in  the  galleries  of  churches  and 
theatres,  where  the  air  is  provably  more  foul,  and 
therefore  more  injurious  than  down  below. 

Where,  again,  work-people  are  emplo}^d  hi  a 
crowded  house  of  many  stories  the  health  of  those 
who  work  on  the  upper  floors  always  suffers  most. 

In  the  old  monkey-house  at  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens, when  the  cages  were  on  the  old  plan,  tier 
upon  tier,  the  poor  little  fellows  in  tiie  uppermost 
tier  (so  I  have  been  told),  always  died  first  of  the 
monkey's  constitutional  complaint,  consumption, 
Btmph'  firom  breathing  the  warm  breath  of  their 
fnends  below.  But  sittoe  the  cages  have  been 
altered,  and  made  to  range  side  by  side  from  top 
to  bottom,  consumption  (1  understand)  has  vastly 
diminished  among  them. 

The  first  question  in  ventilation,  therefore,  is  to 
^t  this  carlK>nic  add  safe  out  of  the  room,  while 
it  is  warm  and  light,  and  dose  to  the  ceiling ;  for 
if  you  do  not  this  happens.  The  carbonic  acid  gas 
cools  and  becomes  heavier ;  for  carbonic  acid  gas, 
at  the  same  temperatnre  as  common  air,  is  so  much 
heavier  than  common  air  that  you  may  actnidly 
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(If  you  are  handy  enough)  turn  it  from  one  vessel 
to  another,  and  pour  out  for  your  enemy  a  glass  of 
invisible  poison.  So  down  to  the  floor  this  heavy 
carbonic  acid  comes,  and  lies  along  it,  just  as  it  lies 
oflen  in  the  bottom  of  old  wells,  or  old  brewers* 
vats,  as  a  stratum  of  poison,  killing  occasionally 
the  men  who  descend  into  it.  Hence,  as  foolish  a 
practice  as  I  know  is  that  of  sleeping  on  the  floor ; 
for,  towards  the  small  hours,  when  the  room  gets 
cold,  the  sleeper  on  the  floor  is  breathing  carbonic 
acid. 

And  here  one  word  to  those  ladies  who  interest 
themi'elves  with  the  poor.  The  poor  are  too*apt  in 
times  of  distress  to  pawn  their  l^dsteads  and  keep 
their  beds.  Never,  if  you  have  influence,  let  that 
happen.  Keep  the  bedstead,  whatever  else  may 
go,  to  save  the  sleeper  from  the  carbonic  add  on 
the  floor. 

How,  then,  shall  we  get  rid  of  the  foul  aur  on  the 
top  of  the  room  ?  After  all  that  has  been  written 
and  tried  on  ventilation,  I  know  no  simpler  method 
than  putting  into  the  chimney  one  of  Arnott'a  ven- 
tilators, which  may  be  bought  and  fixed  for  a  few 
shillings,  always  remembermg  that  it  must  be  fixed 
into  the  chimney  as  near  the  ceiling  as  possible.  I 
can  speak  of  these  ventilators  m)m  twenty-five 
years*  experience.  Living  in  a  house  with  low 
ceilings,  liable  to  become  overcharged  with  car- 
bonic acid,  which  produces  sleepiness  in  the  even- 
ing, I  have  found  that  these  ventilators  keep  the 
air  fresh  and  pure ;  and  I  consider  the  presence  of 
one  of  these  ventilators  in  a  room  more  valuable 
than  three  or  four  feet  additional  height  of  ceiling, 
I  have  fi>und,  too,  that  their  working  proves  how 
necessary  they  are,  from  this  simple  fact,  —  you 
would  suppose  that  as  the  ventilator  opens  freely 
into  the  chimney,  the  smoke  would  be  blown  down 
through  it  in  high  wind<(,  and  blacken  the  ceiling ; 
but  tms  w  just  what  does  not  happen.  If  the  ven- 
tilator be  at  all  properlv  poised,  so  as  to  shut  with 
a  violent  ^st  of^wind.  it  will  at  all  other  moments 
keep  itself  permanently  open,  proving  thereby  that 
there  is  an  up-draught  of  heated  air  continually 
escaping  fix)m  the  ceuing  up  the  chimney. 

Another  very  simple  method  of  ventilation  is 
employed  In  tnose  excellent  cottages  which  her 
Majesty  has  built  for  her  laborers  round  Windsor. 
Over  each  door  a  sheet  of  perforated  zinc  some 
eighteen  inches  square  is  fixed,  allowing  the  foul 
air  to  escape  Into  the  passage,  and  in  the  ceiling  of 
the  passage  a  similar  sheet  of  zinc,  allowing  it  to 
escimc  into  the  roof.  Fresh  air,  meanwhile,  should 
be  oDtained  from  outside,  by  piercing  the  windows 
or  otherwise.  And  here  let  me  give  one  hint  to  all 
builders  of  houses,  —  if  possible  let  bedroom  win- 
dows open  at  the  top  as  well  as  at  the  bottom. 

L*ct  me  Impress  trie  necessity  of  using  some  such 
contrivances,  not  only  on  parents  and  educators, 
but  on  those  who  emnloy  Work-people,  and  above 
all  on  those  who  employ  young  women  in  shops  or 
in  workrooms.  -What  their  condition  may  dc  in 
this  city  I  know  not ;  but  most  painftd  it  has  been 
to  mc  in  other  places,  when  passing  through  ware- 
hou^s  or  worfewms,  to  see  the  pale*,  soddtn,  and 
as  the  French  would  say, "  etiolated  '*  countenances 
of  the  girls  who  were  passing  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  in  them ;  and  painfin,  also,  to  breathe  an 
atmospncrc  of  which  habit  had,  alas,  made  them 
unconscious,  but  which  to  one  coming  out  of  the 
open  air  was  altogether  noxious,  and  shocking  also ; 
for  it  was  fostering  the  speeds  of  death,  not  only  in  the 
present  but  in  future  generations. 


Why  should  this  be  ?  Every  one  will  agree  that 
good  ventilation  is  necessary  in  a  hospital  because 
people  cannot  get  well  without  firesh  air.  Do  they 
not  see  that  by  the  same  reasoning  good  ventila- 
tion is  necessary  everywhere  because  people  can- 
not remain  well  without  fresh  air?  Let  me  en- 
treat those  who  employ  women  in  workrooms,  if 
they  have  no  time  to  read  through  such  books  as 
Dr.  Andrew  Combe's  "  Phj'siology  applied  to 
Health  and  Education,"  andf  Madame  ae  Wahl's 
<*  Practical  Hints  on  the  Moral,  Mental,  and  Physi- 
cal Training  of  Girls,"  to  procure  certain  tracts, 
published  by  Messrs.  Jarrold,  Paternoster  Row,  for 
the  Ladies  Sanitary  Association ;  especially  one 
which  bears  on  this  subject,  "  The  Black  Hole  in 
our  own  Bedrooms  " ;  Dr.  Lankester's  "  School 
Manual  of  Health,"  or  a  manual  on  ventilation, 
published  by  the  Metropolitan  Working  Classes 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Pnbhc  Health. 

I  look  forward  —  I  say  it  openly  —  to  some 
period  of  higher  civilization,  when  the  acts  of  par- 
liament for  the  ventilation  of  factories  and  work- 
shops shall  be  largely  extended,  and  made  far  more 
stringent ;  when  officers  of  public  health  shall  be 
empowered  to  enforce  the  ventilation  of  every  room 
in  which  persons  are  employed  for  hire ;  and  em- 
powered also  to  demand  a  proper  system  of  venti- 
lation for  every  new  house,  whether  in  country  or 
in  town.  To  tnat,  I  believe,  we  must  come ;  but  I 
had  sooner  far  see  these  improvements  carried  out, 
as  befits  the  citizens  of  a  free  country,  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Gospel  rather  than  in  that  of  tne  law,  —  car- 
ried out,  not  compulsorily  and  fix>m  fear  of  fines, 
but  voluntarily,  fi^m  a  sense  of  duty,  honor,  and 
humanity.  1  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  good  feeling 
of  all  whom  it  may  concern,  whether  the  health  of 
those  whom  they  employ,  and  therefore  the  supply 
of  firesh  air  which  they  absolutely  need,  are  not 
matters  for  which  they  are  not  more  or  less  respon- 
sible to  their  country  and  their  God. 

And  if  any  excellent  person  of  the  old  school 
should  answer  me,  "  Why  make  all  this  fuss  about 
ventilation?  Our  forefathers  got  on  very  well 
without  it,"  I  must  answer  that,  begging  their 
pardons,  our  ancestors  .did  nothing  of^the  kind. 
Our  ancestors  got  on  usually  very  iff  in  these  mat- 
ters :  and  when  they  got  on  well,  it  was  because 
they  had  good  ventilation  in  spite  of  themselves. 

First  they  got  on  very  ill.  To  quote  a  few  re- 
markable instances  of  longevity,  or  to  tell  me  that 
men  were  larger  and  stronger  on  the  avera^  in  old 
times,  is  to  yield  to  the  old  fallacy  of  fancnng  that 
savages  were  peculiarly  healthy  because  those  who 
were  seen  were  active  and  strong.  The  simple  an- 
swer is,  that  the  strong  alone  survived,  while  the 
majority  died  from  the  severity  of  the  training. 
Savages  do  not  increase  in  number ;  and  our  ances- 
tors increased  but  very  slowly  for  many  centuries. 
I  am  not  going  to  disgust  my  audience  with  statis- 
tics of  disease  ;  but  knowing  something,  as  I  hap- 
Sn  to  do,  of  the  social  state  and  of  the  health  of  the 
iddle  and  Elizabethan  Ages,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  average  of  disease  and  death  was 
far  oreater  then  than  it  is  now.  Epidemics  of  many 
kinSs,  typhus,  ague,  pla^e.  —  aU  diseases  which 
were  caused  more  or  less  by  oad  air,  devastated  this 
land  and  Europe  in  those  days  with  a  horrible  in- 
tensity, to  which  even  the  choleras  of  our  times  are 
mild.  The  back  streets,  the  hospitals,  the  jails,  the 
barracks,  Ae  camps,  —  every  place  in  wmch  any 
large  number  of  persons  congregated,  were  so  many 
nests  of  pestilence,  engendered  by  tmcleanliness. 
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which  defiled  alike  the  water  which  was  drank  and 
the  lur  which  was  breathed ;  and  aa  ^  single  fact, 
of  which  the  tables  of  insurance  compuiies  as- 
sure OS,  the  average  of  human  Ufe  in  England  has 
increased  twenty  fire  per  cent  since  the  reiffn  of 
(Jeorffe  I.,  orwing  simply  to  our  more  rational  and 
cleanly  habits  of  life. 

But  secondly,  I  said  that  when  our  ancestors  ^ 
on  well,  they  did  so  because  they  got  yentilation 
in  spite  of  themselves.  Luckily  for  them,  their 
houses  were  ill-built,  their  doors  and  windows 
would  not  shut.  They  had  lattice-windowed  houses 
too,  to  live  in  one  of  which,  as  I  can  testify  fix)m 
long  experience,  is  as  thoroi^hly  ventillatmg  as 
living  in  a  lantern  with  the  glass  broken  out.  It 
was  oecause  their  houses  were  fdW  of  draughts, 
and  still  more,  in  the  early  middle  age,  because 
they  had  no  glas^,  and  stopped  out  the  air  only  by 
a  shutter  at  night,  that  they  sought  for  shelter 
rather  dian  for  Iresh  air,  of  which  mev  sometimes 
had  too  much ;  and  to  escape  the  wind,  built  their 
houses  in  holes,  such  as  that  in  which  the  old  dtr 
of  Winchester  stands.  Shelter,  I  believe,  as  much 
as  the  desire  to  be  near  fish  in  Lent,  and  to  occupy 
the  rich  alluvium  of  the  valleys,  made  the  moncs 
of  old  England  choose  the  river-banks  for  the  sites 
of  their  ^beys.  Thev  made  a  mistake  therein, 
which,  like  most  mistakes,  did  not  go  unpunished. 
These  low  situations,  especiaUy  while  the  forests 
were  yet  thick  on  the  hille  around,  were  the  peren- 
nial haunts  of  fever  and  ague,  produced  by  subtle 
vegetable  poisons,  carried  in  the  carbonic  acid 
given  off*  by  rotting  vegetation.  So  there  again 
mey  fell  in  with  man's  old  enemy,  bad  air.  Still, 
as  lon^  as  the  doors  and  windows  did  not  ^ut, 
some  See  circulation  of  air  remained.  But  now 
our  doors  and  windows  shut  only  too  tight.  We 
have  plate-glass  instead  of  lattices ;  and  we  have 
replaced  the  draughty  and  smoky  but  really  whole- 
some open  chimney,  with  its  wide  comers  and 
settles,  by  nairow  registers,  and  even  by  stoves. 
We  have  done- all  we  can,  in  fact,  to  seal  ourselves  up 
hermetically  from  the  outer  air,  and  to  t>reathe  our 
own  breaths  over  and  over  again ;  and  we  pay  the 
penalty  of  it  in  a  thousand  ways  unknown  to  our 
ancestors,  through  whose  rooms  all  the  winds  of 
heaven  whistled,  and  who  were  glad  enough  to 
shelter  themselves  j&om  draughts  in  the  sitting- 
room  by  the  high  screen  round  the  fire,  and  in  the 
sleeping-room  by  the  thick  curtains  of  the  four-post 
bedstead,  which  is  now  rapidly  disappearing  before 
a  higher  civilization.  We,  therefore,  absolutely 
require  to  make  for  ourselves  the  very  ventilation 
from  which  our  ancestors  tried  to  escape. 

But,  ladies,  there  is  an  old  and  true  proverb, 
that  you  may  bring  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  you 
cannot  make  him  duink.  And  in  likewise  it  is  too 
true  that  yoil  may  bring  people  to  the  fi*esh  air, 
but  you  cannot  make  them  breadie  it.  Their  own 
folly,  or  the  -folly  of  their  parents  and  educators, 
prevents  their  lungs  being  duly  filled  and  duly 
emptied.  Therefore,  the  blood  is  not  duly  oxygen- 
ated, and  the  whole  system  goes  wrong.  Paleness, 
weakness,  consumption,  scrofida,  and  too  many 
other  ailments  are  the  consequences  of  ill-filled 
lungs.  For  without  well-filled  lungs  robust  health 
is  impossible. 

And  if  any  one  shall  answer,  "We  do  not  want 
robust  health  so  much  as  intellectual  attainment 
The  mortal  body,  being  the  lower  oi^ao,  must 
take  its  chance,  and  be  even  sacrificed,  n  need  be, 
to  the  higher  organ,  the  immortal  mind,"  to  such 


I  reply.  You  cannot  do  it  Ttie  laws  of  nature, 
whicn  are  the  express  will  of  God,  laugh  such  at- 
tempts to  scorn.  Ever}'  organ  of  the  body  is 
formed  out  of  the  blood ;  and  if  the  blood  be  viti- 
ated, every  organ  suffers  in  proportion  to  its  deli- 
cacy ;  ana  the  brain,  being  the  most  delicate  and 
hignly  specialized  of  all  organs,  suffers  most  of  all 
and  soonest  of  all,  as  every  one  knows  who  has 
tried  to  wori^  his  brain  when -his  digestion  was  the 
least  out  of  order.  Nay,  the  very  morals  will  suffer. 
From  ill-filled  lungs,*  which  signify  ill-repaired 
blood,  arise  year  by  year  an  amount  not  merely  of 
disease,  but  of  folly,  temper,  laziness,  intemperance, 
madness,  and,  let  me  tell  you  fairly,  crime,  —  the 
sum  of  which  will  never  be  known  till  that  great 
day  when  men  shall  be  called  to  account  for  all 
deeds  'done  in  the  body,  whether  they  be  good  or 
evil. 

I  must  refer  you  on  this  subject  again  to  Andrew 
Combe's  "  Physiology,"  ^specially  chapters  iv.  and 
vii. ;  and  also  to  chapter  x.  of  Madame  de  Wahl's 
excellent  book.  I  will  only  say  this  shortly,  that 
the  three  most  common  causes  of  ill-filled  lungs,  in 
children  and  in  young  ladies,  are  stillness^  silence, 
and  stays. 

First,  stillness ;  a  sedentary  life  and  want  of  ex- 
ercise. A  girl  is  kept  for  hours  sitting  on  a  form 
writing  or  reading,  to  do  which  she  must  lean  fi^r- 
ward ;  and  if  her  mistress  cruelly  attempts  to  make 
her  sit  upright,  and  thereby  keep  the  spine  in  an 
attitude  for  which  Nature  did  not  intend  it,  she  is 
thereby  doing  her  best  to  bring  on  that  disease  to 
fearfuUy  common  in  girls*  schools,  lateral  curvature 
of  the  spine.  But  practically  the  girl  will  stoop 
forward.    And  what  happens  ? 

The  lower  ribs  are  pressed  into  the  body,  there- 
hj  displacing  more  or  less  something  inside.  Hie 
dii^hntgm  in  the  mean  time,  which  is  the  very  bel- 
lows of  the  lungs  remains  loose ;  the  lungs  are  nev- 
er properly  filled  or  emptied :  and  an  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid  accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  them.  What 
follows  ?  Frequent  sighing  to  get  rid  of  it ;  heavi- 
ness of  head ;  depression  of  the  whole  nervous  sys- 
tem under  the  innuence  of  the  poison  of  the  lungs ; 
and  when  the  poor  child  gets  up  from  her  weary 
work,  what  is  the  first  thing  she  probably  does  ?  She 
lifts  up  her  chest,  stretches,  yawns,  and  breathes 
deeply,  ^-Nature's  voice, Nature's  ixistinctive  cure, 
which  is  probably  regarded  as  ungraceful,  as  what  b 
called  "  lolling  "  is.  As  if  sitting  upright  was  not  an 
attitude  in  itself  essentially  unffraceful  and  such  as  no 
artist  would  care  to  draw.  As  if  "  lolling,"  which 
means  putting  the  body  in  the  attitude  of  the  most 
perfect  ease  compatible  with  a  fully  expanded  cheat, 
was  not  in  itself  essentially  graceful,  and  to  be  seen 
in  every  reposing  figure  in  Greek  bas-r«liefs  and 
vases ;  graceful  and  like  all  graceful  actbfts,  healtli- 
ful  at  the  same  time.  The  only  wholesome  atti- 
tude of  repose  which  I  see  aJiowed  in  average 
school-rooms  is  lying  on  die  back  on  the  floor,  or 
on  a  sloping  board,  in  whidi  case  the  lungs  must  be 
fully  expanded.  I  have  seen  that  i^an  work  much 
good,  not  only*  with  girls,  but  with  delicate  boys, 
especialfy  when  combined  with  moderate  reading 
aloud. 

This  last  wc»rd  brings  me  to  the  second  mistake, 
enforced  silence.  J  ^d  moderate  reading  akmd, 
because  where  there  is  any  tendency  to  irritability 
of  throat  or  lungs,  too  much  moderation  cannot  be 
used.  You  may  as  well  try  to  cure  a  diseased  lung 
b^  working  it  as  to  cure  a  lame  horse  by  galloping 
hun.    But  where  the  breathing  organs  are  of  aver- 
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a^  health,  let  it  be  said  onee  and  for  all,  that  chil- 
dren and  yomtg:  people  cannot  make  too  much  noise. 
The  parents  who  cannot  bear  the  noise  of  their, 
children  have  no  right  to  have  brought  them  into 
the  world.  The  schoolmistress  who  enforces  si- 
lence on  her  pa|^  is  oommitdBg — nnintention- 
allj  no  doubt,  but  still  committing  —  an  offence 
asainst  reason,  worthy  only  of  a  convent.  Every 
mout,  every  burst  of  laughter,  every  song;  nay,  in 
the  case  of  infants,  as  physiologists  well  know,  eveir 
moderate  fit  of  crying,  conduces  to  health  bv  rapid- 
ly filling  and  emptying  the  Inng,  and  dianglng 
the  blood  more  rapidly  firom  Uadc  to  red,  —  that 
is,  fVom  death  to  lire. 

Andrew  Co^be  tells  a  story  of  a  large  charity 
school,  in  which  the  young  girls  were,  for  the  sake 
of  Uielr  health,  shut  up  in  the  hall  and  school-room 
during  play  hours,  from  November  till  March,  and 
no  romping  or  noise  allowed.    The  natural  conse- 

?uence8  were,  the  great  majority  of  them  fell  ill ;  and 
am  afiraid  that  a  great  deal  of  illness  has  been  firom 
time  to  time  contracted  in  certain  school-rooms, 
simply  through  this  one  cause  of  enforced  silence. 
Some  cause  or  o^er  there  must  be  for  the  amount 
of  ill-health  and  weakliness  which  prevails  espe- 
cially among  girls  of  the  middle  classes  in  towns, 
who  have  not,  poor  things,  the  opportunities  which 
richer  rirls  have,  of  keeping  themselves  in  strong 
health  hy  riding,  skating,  archery  (that  last  quite 
an  admirable  exercise  for  the  chest  and  lungs,  and 
far  preferable  to  croquet,  which  involves  too  much 
unwholesome  stooping).  Even  playing  at  ball, 
which  has  been  popu&r  ever  since  the  time  of  old 
Homer,  who  makes  the  Princess  Nausicaa  and  her 
maidens  play  it  on  the  sea-ebore,  after  they  have 
washed  toe  garments  of  the  royal  household, — 
even  a  game  of  ball,  I  say,  —  if  milliners  and  shop- 
giris  had  room  to  indulge  in  one  after  their  seden- 
tary work,  —  mi^t  bring  fresh  spirits  to  many  a 
lieart,  and  firesh  color  to  many  a  cneeli* 

I  spoke  just  now  of  the  Greeks.  I  suppose  you 
will  all  allow  that  the  Greeks  were,  as  mr  as  we 
know,  the  most  l)eantifrd  race  which  the  world  ever 
saw.  Every  educated  man  knows  that  they  were 
also  th^  cleverest  of  all  races ;  and,  next  to  his 
Bible,  thanks  God  for  Greek  literature. 

Now  ^ese  people  had  made  physical  as  well  as 
intellectual  education  a  science  as  well  as  a  study. 
Thieir  women  practised  graceful  (in  some  cases  even 
athletic)  exercises.  They  developed,  by  a  firee  and 
healthy  life,  those  figures  which  remain  everlasting 
and  unapproachable  models  of  human  beauty  ;  but 
(to  come  to  my  third  point)  they  wore  no  stays. 
The  first  mention  of  stays  that  I  have  ever  found  is 
in  the  letters  of  dear  old  Synesius,  Bishop  of  Gyrene, 
on  the  Greek  coast  of  Afirica,  about  four  hundred 
years  after  the  Christian  era.  He  tells  us  how, 
when  he  was  shipwrecked  on  a  remote  part  of  the 
coast,  and  he  and  the  rest  of  the  passengers  were 
starving  on  coddes  and  limpets,  there  was  among 
them  a  slave  giri  out  of  the  far  East,  vdio  had  a 
pinched  wasp-waist,  sudi  as  you  may  see  on  the  old 
Hindoo  sculptures,  and  such  as  you  may  see  in  any 
street  in  a  British  town. 

And  when  the  Greek  ladies  of  the  neighboriiood 
found  her  out,  they  sent  fin-  her  fiiom  house  to  house, 
to  behold  with  astonishment  and  langhter  this 
new  and  prodigious  waist,  with  which  it  seemed 
to  them  it  was  impossible  for  a  human  being  to 
breathe  or  live ;  ami  they  petted  the  poor  girl  and 
fed  her,  as  they  mij^t  a  dwarf  or  a  giantess,  till 
she  got  quite  fat  and  conifbrtid)le,  while  her  owners 


had  not  enough  to  eat  So  strange  and  ridiculous 
seemed  our  present  fashion  to  the  descendants  of 
those  who,  centuries  before,  had  imagined,  because 
they  had  seen  living  and  movinz,  mose  glorious 
statues  which  we  pretend  to  adnure,  but  refiisc  to 
imitate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  few  centuries  hence,  when 
mankind  has  learnt  to  fear  God  more,  and  therefore 
to  obey  more  strictly  those  laws  of  nature  and  of 
science  iridch  are  the  will  of  God,  —  it  seems  to 
me,  I  say,  that  in  those  days  the  present  fallen  of 
ti^ht-lacing  will  be  looked  back  upon  as  a  contempti- 
ble and  barbarous  superstition,  denoting  a  very  tow 
level  of  civilization  in  the  peoples  which  have  prac- 
tised it.  That  for  generations  past,  women  should 
have  been  in  the  habit,  —  not  to  please  men,  who 
do  not  care  about  the  matter  as  a  point  of  beauty, 
—  but  simply  to^ vie  with  each  other  in  obedience 
to  something  called  fashion, — that  they  should,  I 
say,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  deliberately  crushing 
that  part  of  the  body  which  should  be  specially  len 
firee,  contracting  and  displacing  their  lungs,  their 
heart,  and  all  the  most  vital  and  important  organs, 
and  entailing  thereby  disease,  not  only  on  tnem- 
selves,  but  xm  their  Children  after  them,  —  that  for 
forty  years  past  physicians  should  have  been  telling 
them  of  the  folly  of  what  they  have  been  doin^ ;  — 
and  that  they  should  as  yet,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  not  only  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  warnings, 
but  actually  deny  the  offence,  of  which  one  glance 
of  the  physician  or  the  sculptor,  who  know  what 
shape  tne  human  body  ought  to  be,  brings  them  in 
guilty, — this,  I  say,  is  an  instance  of —  what  shall 
I  cau  it  ?  which  aeserves  at  once  the  lash,  not 
merely  of  the  satirist,  but  of  any  theologian  who 
really  believes  that  God  made  the  {^ysical  tmiverse. 
Let  me,  I  pray  you,  appeal  to  your  common  sense 
for  a  moment.  When  any  one  chooses  a  horse  or 
a  dog,  whether  for  strength,  for  speedy  or  for  any 
other  useflil  purpose,  the  ftrst  thmg  almost  to  be 
looked  at  is  the  ^rth  round  the  lower  ribs,  the 
room  for  heart  and  lunzs.  Exactly  in  proportion 
to  that  will,  be  the  animal's  seneral  healthiness, 
power  of  endurance,  and  value  in  many  other  ways, 
if  you  will  look  at  eminent  lawyers  and  famous 
orators,  who  have  attained  a  healthy  old  age,  you 
will  see  that  in  every  case  they  are  men  (like  me  late 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  others  whom  I  could  mention) 
of  remarkable  si^^e,  not  merely  in  the  upper,  but  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest;  men  who  nad,  there- 
fore, a  peculiar  power  of  using  the  diaphragm  to  fill 
and  to  clear  the  lungs,  and  therefore  to  oxygenate 
the  blood  of  the  whole  body.  Now  it  is  just  these 
lower  ribs,  across  which  the  diaphragm  is  stretched 
like  the  head  of  a  drum,  which  stays  contract  to  a 
minimum.  If  you  advised  owners  of  horses  and 
hounds  to  put  their  horses  or  their  hounds  into 
stays,  and  lace  them  up  tight,  in  order  to  increase 
their  beauty,  you  would  receive,  I  doubt  not,  a  very 
courteous,  but  certainly  a  very  decided  refusal  to  do 
that  which  would  spoil  not  merely  the  animals 
themselves,  but  .the  whole  stud  or  the  whole  kennel 
for  years  to  come.  And  if  you  advised  an  orator  to 
put  himself  into  tight  stays,  he,  no  doubt,  again 
would  give  a  courteous  answer ;  but  he  would  reply 
(if  he  was  a  really  educated  man)  that  to  comply 
with  your  request  would  involve  ms  giving  up  pub- 
lic work,  under  the  probable  penalty  of  bmng  oead 
within  the  twelvemonth. 

And  how  much  work  of  every  kind,  intellectual 
as  well  as  physical,  is  spoiled  or  hindered  —  how 
many  deaths  occur  firom  consumption  and  other 
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complaints  which  are  the  result  of  this  habit  of 
ti^ht  lacing,  is  known  partly  to  the  medical  men, 
who  lifl  up  their  voices  in  vain,  and  known  fuUy  to 
Him  who  will  not  interfere  wit]^  the  least  of  his  own 
physical  laws  to  save  human  beings  firom  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  wUfiil  folly. 

And  now  —  to  end  this  lecture  with  more  pleas- 
ing thoughts — What  becomes  of  this  breath  which 
passes  m>m  your  lips?  Is  it  merely  harmful, 
merely  waste  ?  Grod  forbid  1  Grod  has  ^bidden 
that  anything  should  be  merely  harmful  or  mei^ly 
waste  in  this  so  wise  and  well-made  world.  The 
carbonic  acid  which  passes  from  your  lips  at  every 
breath  —  ay,  even  that  which  oozes  from  the  volcano 
crater  when  the  eruption  is  past — is  a  precious 
boon  to  thousands  of  things  of  which  you  have  dai- 
ly need.  Indeed,  there  is  a  sort  of  hint  at  physical 
truth  in  the  old  fairy  tale  of  the  ^1,  from  whose 
Ups,  as  she  spoke,  fell  pearls  and  diamonds ;  for  the 
carbonic  acia  of  your  breath  may  help  hereafter  to 
make  the  pure  carbonate  of  lime  of  a  pearl,  or  the 
still  purer  carbon  of  a  diamond.  Nay,  it  may  go  Tin 
such  a  world  of  transformations  do  we  live^  to  make 
atoms  of  coal  strata,  which  shall  lie  buriea  for  ages 
beneath  deep  seas,  shall  be  upheaved  in  continents 
which  are  yet  unborn,  and  tliere  be  burnt  for  the 
use  of  a  friture  race  of  men,  and  resolved  into  their 
original  elements. 

Coal,  wise  men  tell  us,  is  on  the  whole  breath  and 
sunlight,  —  the  breath  of  living  creatiires  who  have 
lived  in  the  vast  swamps  and  forests  of  some  prime- 
val world,  and  the  sunlight  which  transmuted  that 
breath  into  the  leaves  and  stems  of  trees,  magically 
locked  up  for  ages  in  that  black  stone,  to  become, 
when  it  is  burnt  at  last,  light  and  carbonic  acid,  as 
it  was  at  first.  For  thou^  you  must  not  breathe 
vour  breath  again,  you  may  at  least  eat  your  breath, 
if  you  will  allow  the  sun  to  trausmute  it  for  you  in- 
to vegetables ;  or  you  may  enjoy  its  fragrance  and 
its  color  in  the  sha^  of  a  lily  or  a  rose.  When 
you  walk  in  a  sunlit  garden,  every  word  you  speak, 
every  breath  vou  breath,  is  feedmg  the  plants  and 
flowers  around.  The  delicate  surface  of  the  green 
leaves  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid,  and  parts  it  into  its 
elements,  retaining  the  carbon  to  make  woody  fibre, 
and  courteously  returning  you  the  oxygen  to  min- 
gle with  the  fresh  air,  and  be  inhaled  by  your  lungs 
once  more.  Thus  do  you  feed  the  plants,  ^just  as 
the  plants  feed  you,  while  the  great  Ufe-giving  sun 
feeds  both ;  ana  the  geranium  standing  in  the  sick 
child's  window  does  not  merely  rejoice  his  eye  and 
mind  by  its  beauty  and  freshness,  but  repays  hour 
estly  the  trouble  spent  on  it,  absorbing  the  breath 
which  the  child  needs  not,  and  giving  to  him  the 
breath  which  he  needs. 

So  are  the  services  of  all  things  constituted  ac- 
cording to  a  divine  and  wonderful  order,  and  knit 
together  in  mutual  dependence  and  mutual  helpful- 
ness. A  fact  to  be  remembered  with  hope  and 
comfort,  but  also  with  awe  and  fear.  For  as  in 
that  which  is  above  nature,  so  in  nature  itself;  he 
that  breaks  one  physical  law  is  guilty  of  alL  The 
whole  universe,  as  it  were,  takes  up  arms  against 
him  ;  and  all  Nature,  with  her  numberless  and  un- 
seen powers,  isgready  to  avenge  herself  on  him,  and 
on  his  children  after  him,  he  knows  not  when  nor 
where.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  who  obeys  the  laws 
of  nature  with  his  whole  heart  and  mind  will  find 
all  things  working  together  to  him  for  good.  He  is 
at  peace  with  the  physical  universe.  He  is  helped 
and  befriended  alike  by  the  sun  above  his  head  and 
the  dust  beneath  his  feet ;  because  he  is  obeying 


the  will  and  mind  of  Him  who  made  sob,  a^ 
dust,  and  all  thingSi  and  who  has  given  ih&m  a 
Jaw  which  cannot  be  broken. 


•  BOBERT'S  CAPrrAL  HIT- 

III. 

I  DID  not  expect  to  hear  from  Eobert  for  two 
days,  and  I  expected  that  his  first  letter  would  con- 
tain little  more  than  the  announcement  of  his  arri- 
val at  Palis.  In  order  to  make  things  as  little 
unpleasant  for  me  as  possible,  he  had  promised  to 
Mrrite  such  letters  as  1  could  ^k>w  to  nis  mother, 
and  to  put  all  the  private  intelligence  about  the 
*'  little  bit  of  a  venture ''  on  a  separate  sheet.  The 
first  letter  came,  and  merely  annoonoed  his  arrival, 
and  that  he  had  put  himself  in  communication  with 
the  person  with  whom  his  client's  business  was  to 
be  transacted.  This  letter  had  no  enclosure,  and 
its  vagueness  made  no  impression  upon  my  mother- 
in-law.  It  was  quite  in  Keeping  with  "Mrs.  John's 
theory  respecting  the  degree  of  confidence  in  mat- 
ters <M  business  of  which  I  was  held  by  Robert  to  be 
intellectually  worthy.  But  the  thiru  envelope  had 
a  tiny  sheet  of  very  thin  paper,  closely  covered 
with  waiting,  inside  the  ostensible  contents ;  and  I 
escaped  as  soon  as  I  could  from  the  breakfast-table 
to  my  own  room,  to  peruse  this  document  in  peace. 

I  had  not  read  six  lines  of  it  before  I  saw  that 
Robert  was  disheartened.  He  had  found  Mr.  Dis- 
ney more  unmanageable,  more  flighty,  more  unrear 
sonable  than  he  had  expected.  He  could  not  get 
him  to  settle  anything  ciefinitely,  —  he  would,  and 
he  would  not.  He  acknowledged  that  he  must  sell 
the  mine,  but  it  had  been  so  £ully  managed  as  to 
have  decreased  seriously  in  value,  and  that  he  had 
been  going  on  in  so  reckless  a  fashion  that  he  could 
not  hope  to  set  his  aflau*s  right  at  any  less  cost  than 
the  immediate  sale. 

"  All  this,"  Robert  wrote,  "  I  have  UJd  Donison, 
who,  by  the  way,  has  gone  ofi*  to  Scotland  about 
some  tremendously  weighty  undertaking  in  iroa 
ship-building  in  tlie  Clyde,  —  an<^^al8o  UuU  I  am 
sure,  from  Disney's  manner,  that  some  one  else  has 
got  hold  of  him,  and  he  is  idiufiiing  in  this*  way  in 
order  to  see  which  of  the  two  ofiers  is  ih»  better. 
I  have  ver^'  little  of  the  detective  faculty,  but  I 
have  scented  so  much,  at  all  events  ;  and  I  strongly 
suspect  that  when  he  kept  me  waiting  an  hoorfor 
him  yesterday  at  one  of  nis  two  add^sses,  he  was 
seeing  somebody  else  on  similar  business  at  the 
other^  He  is  a  reckless  being,  but  at  the  same 
time  slippery  and  uncertain.  However,  Wain- 
wright  Knows  all  about  his  liabilities  in  London, 
and  I  am  getting  to  know  about  them  here ;  and  if 
we  can  arrange  them  on  decent  terms,  and  get  him 
to  take  a  reasonable  sum,  and  sign  the  agreement 
for  the  sale,  all  will  be  welL  By  one  of  those 
accidents,  which  I  dare  say  are  not  so  very  uaoooH 
mon,  if  one  only  knew,  I  met  yesterday,  as  he 
stood  staring  up  in  wonder  at  the  demoUtiona  and 
reconstructions  here,  which  are  sufficiently  astound- 
ing to  strangers  already,  —  but  are,  they  say,  the 
merest  faint  outline  of  what  is  to  be  done  in  that 
way,  —  our  old  acquaintance  Thaddeus  Fl^-nn. 
Don't  you  remember  lus  beine  at  our  weddinft^d 

going  to  California  immediatmy  afterwards  ?  >VeIl, 
^  made  a  fortune  there,  and  he  seems  inclined 
to  spend  a  fair  share  of  it  in  Paris ;  than  which 
there  is  no  more  convenient  sphere  for  such  an  op- 
eration.   The  bearing  of  thet«  particulars  is,  that 
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Fljns  is  able  to  eire  me  importaint  inftmmtioii 
about  tbe  mine  of  (^Bnpo  de  kw  Angelot.  He  knows 
it  well,  iay0  it  ia  of  immense  valne,  and  needs  onlf 
boneet  ana  intelHeent  manaoement  to  be  a  ajdendid 
ooneern, — a  *  fa&  fintnne,'  says  Fljrim,  to  everj 
one  concerDed  in  it.  With  this  additional  motive 
for  beliering  in  my  porpoee,  it  is  not  a  little  vexa- 
tious to  be  balked  and  puzsled  by  Disney^s  queer, 
nnsatiffkotory,  drafflmff  ways,  and  to  ML  sore  that 
someoneisooontermiiun^me.  I  most  have  patience 
and  prudence,  I  suppose,  out  I  confess  I  am  rather 
dred  of  this  uncertainty  already.  I  am  to  see  him 
this  afternoon,  and  will  report  profpnss.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  tiiere  is  some  ene  in  tbe  field, 
idioee  tactics  are  of  the  same  nature  as  ours,  and  I 
am  almost  sure  that  some  one  luM  eot  at  his  infer* 
madon  tbrongh  an  inadvertenoe  ofWainwrkht's." 

Robert's  letter  worried  me  a  good  deal.  I  found 
I  had  been  cherishhig  mnch  more  hope  in  this 
case  than  I  usually  felt  in  anything  speculative.  I 
hated  the  idea  of  his  being  disappointed,  after  all 
his  toil  and  anxiety,  and  was  not  adequately  oonr 
soled  by  the  remembiranoe  of  the  certainly  liberal 
fee,  and  the  presumably  valuable  connection.  I 
was  very  dull  all  day ;  I  could  not  rouse  myself;  I 
could  not  try  to  be  companionable  with  my  mother- 
tn4aw;  and  when  the  evening  post  brouglit  an 
announc^nent  from  Mrs.  John,  that  she  intended 
to  honor  us  wiUi  her  company  on  the  following 
day,  and  would  have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  her 
"two  toddles,"  who  wwe  two  extremely  odious 
spoiled  children,  to  see  their  dear  grandmamma, 
but  begged  we  would  not  <<  put  ourselves  out,''  or 
introduce  unwholesome  pastry  at  tea, —then  I  felt 
I  oould  not  endure  it;  I  must  get  away,  I  must 
bear  the  next  day's  anxiety  somewhere  away  from 
Clapham. 

"  I  'm  sorry  I  shall  not  be  able  to  see  Mrs.  John, 
ma'am,"  I  said,  when  my  mother-in4aw  had  read 
out  the  note ;  **  but  I  am  going  to  Sydenham  to- 
morrow, to  see  my  cousin.  Miss  JBccles." 
*  "  Indeed ! "  said  Mrs.  Heron,  with  a  p^iect  per- 
formance of  the  sniff  condemnatory.  ^  I  wonder 
fou  did  not  mention  the  engagement  before.  But, 
dare  say,  MrsaJ<^  will  not  mind." 

I  felt  qidte  sure  she  would  not,  and  that  the  two 
ladies  would  have  a  comfortable  talk  over  me  during 
my  absmioe,  so  I  did  not  make  any  apology.  The 
next  morning,  the  weather  being  still  serenely 
beautiful,  I  set  off,  in  a  chocolate-colored  omnibus, 
to  perform  the  first  stage  of  my  journey  to  London 
Bridge,  fi*om  whence  Sone,  in  those  oays,  Syden- 
ham was  attainable  by  railway. 

If  there  be  snob  a  thing  in  England  as  a  cheer- 
ful walting-^room,  which  I  do  not  believe,  it  certainly 
was  not  to  be  found  at  the  London  Bridge  Railway 
Station  ten  years  ago.  It  is  almost  that  time  since 
I  have  seen  the  dingy  apartment,  with  the  deplor- 
able, high-fiilled  windows ;  the  shabby  flocHMdothed 
floors ;  the  ingeniously  uncomfortable  benches ;  the 
heavy,  dust-laden  tabks ;  the  leather-bound  Testa- 
ments; the  dumpy  l]ft>ttle  of  stale,  undrinkable 
water ;  the  muggy  glass ;  and  the  out-of-date  time- 
table, which  rendered  a  sojourn  in  the  precincts  of 
the  London  Bridge  railway  a  penitential  exercise. 
Everything  may  be  changed  now,  for  aught  I  know, 
and  the  general  first-class  waiting-room  may  be  as 
handsome,  cheeriul,  refined,  and  mibitable  an  apart- 
ment as  those  assigned  to  a  similar  purpose  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel,  where  the  lailways  be- 
long to  the  govemmenty  and  the  government  best 


secures  its  own  interests  by  consulting  the  conven- 
ienoe  and  the  tastes  of  the  peo|^e.  I  only  know  that 
waiting-room  was  a  fearsome  place  on  that  fine 
snnuner  forenoon,  when  I,  finding  I  had  missed  a 
train  for  Sydenham,  and  should  have  an  hour  to 
wait  for  tne  nexli^  seated  mysdf  deqwttdently  on 
one  of  the  benches,  on  the  stmce  of  whose  leather 
covering  dust  and  grease  contended  for  the  suprem- 
acy, and  made  np  my  mind,  ruefhlly,  that  this 
was  almost  as  bad  as  putting  up  with  Mrs.  John  at 
Acanthus  THhk 

A  woman,  whose  &ce  wore  an  expression  of 
chronic  discontent  and  fatigue,  and  two  tired  chil- 
dren, were  in  the  dreary  waiting-room ;  ^e  former 
leaning  her  head  foriomly  in  an  angle  of  the  wall ; 
while  ue  latter  kicked  the  panels  under  the  high- 
silled  windows,  and  drummed  upon  the  dirty  lower 
panes,  which  they  oould  hardly  reach.  I  had 
txmght  a  morning  paper,  but  I  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  read  it  I  am  not  a  sufficiently  largOHninded 
woman  to  find  solaoe  for  private  trouble  in  public 
affairs,  and  my  own  small  sphere  occnnies  me  to 
the  exclusion  of  nobler  themes.  If  the  pnilosopher 
who  defined  the  difference  between  the  male  and 
fomale  intellect  as  integral,  eonsisdng  in  the  inca- 
pacity of  women  to  entertain  ti>stxMt  ideas,  had 
known  me,  I  am  sore  he  might  have  cited  me  tri- 
umjJiantly  in  support  of  his  theonr.  I  remember 
one  day  when  we  were  talking  on  this  very  subject 
of  speculations,  Bobert  said  to  me :  ''  Martha,  my 
dear,  you  are  a  true  woman  as  to  your  brain ;  you 
have  no  factdty  of  generalisation.'  And  I  replied : 
<  I  dare  say  not  i  have  not  the  least  notion  what 
you  mean ;  but  I  don't  want  to  have  the  notion  or 
the  faculty  either.'  I  found  out  afterwards  what 
he  meant,  and  I  know  he  is  right  If  Bobert  were 
an  oflicer  in  tbe  army,  I  know  I  could  not  under- 
stand .or  care  about  war  or  peace,  except  as  his 
safety  and  welfive  should  be  concerned  m  them ; 
and  so  it  would  be  in  every  other  case ;  so  it  was 
in  tibis  particular  case.  The  Campo  de  los  Ange- 
les, with  all  its  public  and  private  interests,  resolved 
itself  for  me  into  Bobert's  oeing  moiiified  or  pleased 
by  the  result  of  his  undertaking  and  journey.  Qf 
all  the  unheroic,  unambiUous,  narrow-minded  women 
in  the  world,  I  do  believe  I  am  the  most  unheroic, 
unambitious,  and  narrow-minded. 

No,  I  could  not  read  the  morning  paper ;  and  I 
took  to  gazing  listlessly  out  at  the  lar^,  intri- 
cate, dirty,  comfortless  station,  where  trams  were 
arriving,  departing,  or  standing  about,  having  their 
doors  slurred  with  water,  and  their  windows  pulled 
violently  up  to  be  imperfectly  rubbed  with  dirty 
cloths.  Tl^  time  passed  heavily,  and  I  had  just 
ascertained  that  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  wait- 
ing had  gone  over,  when  I  saw  a  man,  whose  ap- 
pearance seemed  famiHar  to  me,  coming  along  the 
platform  &om  a  train  which  bad  stopped  at  some 
distance,  and  apraxwching  the  waitinsp-room.  In  a 
few  moments  be  nad  reached  the  threshold,  followed 
by  a  porter,  to  whom  he  was  speaking,  and  carry- 
ing a  black  bag.  This  person  was  1&.  Sloane,  of 
whom  Bobert  had  spoken,  whom  we  had  met  occa- 
sionally at  Acanthus  Lodge ;  and  the  porter  seemed 
to  know  him,  and  his  innrmity,  for  he  roared  his 
replies  to  the  questions  which  were  put  to  him. 

"  You  're  sure  you  have  n't  seen  liim  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir,  quite  sure,"  shouted  the  porter. 

By  this  time  they  were  both  in  tne  room,  and 
Mr.  Sloane  had  placed  his  black  bag  on  the  huge 
dusty  table.  He  sat  down  with  his  back  to  l£e 
window  at  which  I  was  standing. 
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.  "  Very  extraordinair,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  almost 
as  loud  as  that  in  whidi  the  porter  had  spoken, 
and  which,  together  with  his  frowning  and  forbid- 
ding appearance,  sent  the  children  to  their  mother's 
side,  whence  they  directed  alarmed  looks  at  the 
large  gentleman  who  made  himsdf  so  yery  much  at 
home,  —  **  very  extraordinary.  I  never  knew  him 
to  be  late  before  —  never." 

"Perhaps  the  message  did  not  reach  him  soon 
enough,  sir,"  the  porter  said,  and  evidently  wished 
to  get  away,  for  he  looked  fhssily  out  of  the  win- 
dow, as  if  ne  saw  a  train  coming. 

"Nonsense,  nonsense  I "  and  Mr.  Sloane*  roared, 
more  loudly  than  before.  "The  message  was  "in 
plenty  of  time.  However,  I  must  wait.  Db  you 
took  sharp  out  there ;  you  'll  be  on  the  platform,  I 
suppose  r" 

"  X  es,  sir,"  answered  the  man. 

"I  cant  stand  about  there;  and  if  he  is'n't 
watched,  he  may  go  away  without  seeing  me. 
Look  out  for  him.  I'll  wait  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  soj  and  if  you  see  him,  send  him  in 
here." 

He  gave  the  man  a  shilling ;  and  tumins  sulkily 
to  the  table,  undid  the  spring  fastening  of  nis  b^, 
and  took  out  several  papers  tied  togetiier  with  red 
tape.  The  porter  passed  the  window  the  next  mo- 
ment with  one  of  lus  follows,  noddine  Ms  head  and 
jerking  his  thumb  in  the  direction  of  t£e  unconscious 
Mr.  Sloane,  who  was  mumbling  and  growling  over 
his  papers  like  a  discontented  bear.  He  had  not 
seen  me,  and  I  had  no  wish  to  attract  his  attention. 
He  would  probably  think  it  a  great  nuisance  to 
have  to  talic  to  me  during  our  common  durance, 
and  I  found  it^always  very  Tatfguing  to  talk  to  him, 
for  he  was  uninteresting,  deaf,  rude,  and  irritable. 
He  had  just  come  up  m>m  Sydenham,  I  supposed, 
and  had  made  an  appointment  with  some  mdivid- 
ual,  who  had  not  kept  it,  to  meet  him  at  the«8tatioi(i. 
I  continued  my  unobservant  lookout  upon  the  plat- 
form, and  Mr.  Sloane  sat  with  his  back  to  me,  but 
not  for  from  me  as  I  stood,  still  growling  over  his 
papers,  while  the  tired  children  continued  to  watch 
nim  with  round,  alumed  eyes. 

Presently  I  heard  him  scrabbling  among  the  pa- 
pers still  in  his  bag,  and  muttering,  "  Now  where 
the  deuce  is  it  ?  Where  can  I  have  put  it  ?  I 
certainly  had  it  this  morning,  and  I  did  not  take  it 
out  in  the  train.  Let  me  see.  Did  I? — No,  cei^ 
tiunly  not^"  Then  he  clicked  his  ton^e  against  his 
teeth,  with  that  sotmd  unrenderable  m  words  which 
signifies  vexation,  and  searched  through  the  papers 
again.  I  turned  half  round,  and  watched  the  search, 
but  he  did  not  notice  me.  He  grew  more  and  more 
angry  and  impatient ;  turned  his  bag  up  with  the 
open  mouth  downwards ;  shook  all  its  contents  out 
upon  the  table;  turned  them  over  unavailingly, 
muttering  all  the  time,  sometimes  inaudibly^  but  at 
others  so  that  I  could  catch  his  words  :  "  There,  if 
I've  come  without  that,  he  mi^ht  as  well  have 
stayed  away  as  not.  What  the  deuce  have  1  done 
wim  it  ?  nl  could  even  remember  the  address.  — 
Hdteldel'UniverSjWasit?  Hdtel  de  Rouen  ?  H6- 
tel  de  Calais  ?  Hdtel  de  sometiiing  or  other.  What 
was  it  ?  "  Now  he  was  frantically  searching  his  pock- 
ets, of  which  -;-  as  he  was  wrapped  up  as  if  in  mid- 
winter on  tiiis  fine  afternoon  in  May  —  he  had  sev- 
eral ;  and  presently  he  pulled  out  a  white  silk  muffler, 
and  with  it  a  letter,  which  foil  to  the  ground,  and 
on  which  he  pounced  with  a  ^runt  of  satisfoction, 
muttering,  "  How  the  deuce  did  it  get  tiiei«  ?  " 

"  Your  train,  ma'am,"  said  the  porter,*  to  whom 


Mr.  Sloane  had  eiven  the  shSUing,  "  just  starting. 
Come  along,  little  uns " ;  and  he  good-natured^ 
took  the  smaller  diild  in  his  arms,  while  the  mother 
led  tiie  otiier  away,  who  went  with  a  backward 
dance  at  the  gruff  old  gentieman,  with  whom  I  now 
found  myself  alone. 

He  unfolded  the  letter,  which  was  written  on 
large  buriness-Iike  paper,  and  sprea^ng  it  oot  on 
the  table,  set  his  elbows  on  eitner  side  of  it,  and 
holcUnff  his  head  between  his  hands  began  to  mut- 
ter ana  mumble  more  continuously  and  loudly  than 
before.  My  position  was  not  pleasant;  he  was 
evidentiy  skimming  the  letter  in  order  to  find  out 
some  particular  passage,  —  probably  the  name  of 
the  hotel  he  haa  been  trying  to  recalL  I  could 
distinctly  hear  what  he  said  where  I  stood,  and  I 
could  not  chanse  my  position  without  attracting 
his  attention,  which  I  particulariy  wished  to  avoid. 
I  was  t.hiTilring  that  I  must  do  this  unpleasant  thin^, 
however,  when  Mr.  Sloane  said,  quite  aloud: 
«  Hdtel  dTspagne  I  That 's  it,  of  course.  That 's 
where  Dorrisoirs  man  found  him  1 "  and  proceeded 
to  make  a  memorandum  in  his  pocket-book.  Hie 
words  so  startled  me,  that  I  turned  (juite  rounds 
and  then  and  there  proved  myself  incapable  of 
enterUuning,  or  at  least  of  actinz  on  the  abstract 
idea  of  honor,  for  I  felt  instinctively  tiiat  if  •!  lis- 
tened to  this  deaf  gentieman's  communing  with 
himself,  I  diould  learn  something  which  it  might  be 
of  importance  to  Robert  to  know,  and  it  never 
occurred  to  me  not  to  listen.  Indeed,  —  so  con- 
fosed  are  the  feminine  "moral  ideas," — I  had  a 
notion  that  tiiere  was  something  "  raovidential" 
in  the  circumstances.  At  any  rate,  I  stood  quite 
still,  and  sideways,  at  a  few  feet  firom  Mr.  Sloaoe, 
who  presently  began  to  read  the  letter  before  him 
in  an  audible  voice,  and  almost  consecutively. 
The  earlier  passages  of  the  letter  were  of  no  impor- 
tance ;  but  soon  I  heard  this :  "  Disney  is  playing  * 
an  artiul  game ;  but  I  dare  say  as  much  for  the  frin 
as  for  the  profit  of  it.  But  to  prolons  this  kind  of 
frm  does  not  suit  us,  so  I  have  aetermmcd  to  brills' 
the  matter  to  a  conclusion.  I  have  not  happened 
to  meet  Dorrison's  man,  though  I  know  he  is  in 
Paris ;  indeed,  Disney  has  said""  as  much,  and 
almost  acknowledged  the  game  he  is  playing ;  so  I 
suppose  he  has  given  him  a  rendezvous  somewhere 
else.  Of  course,  if  it  were  worth  our  while  we 
could  ascertain  that  very  easily,  but  it  is  not.  I 
am  resolved  now  to  use  the  five  hundred  pounds 
assigned  debt,  which  Colvill  prepared  as  a  last 
resource,  in  case  Disney  was  unmanageable,  or 
Dorrison's  man  was  treading  too  closey  on  our 
heels.  Fortunately,  the  method  of  proceaure  here, 
in  matters  of  the  kind,  is  very  summary ;  and  / 
knoWf  as  a  fafct,  that  it  would  not  be  poiwible  for 
Disney  to  lay  his  hands  on  five  hundred  pounds. 
Indeed,  living  the  life  he  does,  I  am  surprised 
he  has  &Ye  pounds  in  his  pocket.  I  have  just 
now  given  instructions  to  Fayolle's  people.  The 
five  hundred  potmds  debt  to  Roberts  and  Smith 
is  safely  assigned  to  them,^  as  you  are  aware,  apd 
they  will  take  immediate  action.  Disney  will  find 
himself  in  a  very  short  time  lodged  at  CKchy  ; 
and  the  man  who  brings  him  the  ready  money  to 
get  him  out  wUl  be  tiie  succesrful  candidate  for 
Uampo  de  los  Angelos.  It  is  fortunate  there  is 
such  an  effectual  screw  ready  to  be  put  on,  for 
he  really  is  the  most  tiresome  fellow,  the  most 
slippery  customer,  I  ever  had  to  deal  with.  But 
we  have  him  now.  Yesterday,  he  was  so  cool  upon 
our  bargain,  had  so  much  the  ur  of  a  man  who 
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was  going  to  slip  through  my  fingers,  I  made  up 
my  mind  this  must  be  done  at  once.  Fayolle  s 
people  will  act  to-morrow,  so  don't  let  any  time  be 
lost  on  vour  side.  Let  me  have  a  draft  on  La&tte 
for  ^ve  nundred  and  fifty  pounds  bj  th«  tenth.  I 
will  report  progress  to-morrow."  Then  came  a 
pause,  and  some  mumbled  sentences  which  I  did 
not  catch.  I  had  listened  with  painfiil  intensity, 
I  had  heard  with  perfect  distinctness,  but  my 
mind  was  not  clear  enough  to  take  note,  in  any 
practical  sense,  of  its  own  impressions.  I  knew  I 
should  not  forget  a  word  that  I  had  heard,  though 
some  portionB  of  the  letter  came  back  to  me  with 
more  force  than  the  others.  I  knew  my  memory 
was  quite  trustworthy,  but  there  misht  be  more 
for  me  to  hear.  After  a  little,  I  should  be  aUe  to 
collect  my  thoughts,  and  decide  on  what  was  to  be 
done.  I  remained  motionless,  and  still  intently 
listening;  but  Mr.  Sloane  thrust  the  letter,  with  a 
final  impatient  grunt,  into  his  bag,  snafq^ed  the 
lock,  and  rose.  1  turned  my  &ce  to  the  .window, 
and  leaned  my  finrebead  against  the  glass.  It 
would  have  been  unfi>rtunate  that  he  shomd  recog- 
nize me  just  then,  as  he  probably  knew  who  was 
^  Dorrison's  man,*'  whom  nis  correspondent  was  so 
very  certain  about  outwittinz.  Mr.  Sloane  was 
waUuns  hearily  to  the  door,  inien  the  porter  azain 
made  his  i^pearance,  and  said  ;  '<  Mr.  Colvill  ^s  a 
comin'  in,  sir  " ;  and  in  the  next  breath  ;  ^  Your 
train  now,  ma'am." 

Mr.  Sloane  hurried  out,  and  I  caught  sight  of  a 
slight  dark  man,  whom  he  met  a  fbw  paces  fix>m 
the  door  of  the  waiting-room,  and  with  whom  he 
walked  away. 

^  Your  train,  ma'am,"  repeated  the  waiter. 

"  Thank  you,"  I  answered ;  **  I  have  changed  my 
mind  ;  I  am  not  going." 

The  man  looked  a  utde  surprised,  but  I  suppose 
railway  porters  see  a  good  many  eccentric  and 
foolish  people  in  the  course  of  their  lives  ;  and  this 
one  saia  notl^ng  to  indicate  that  to  have  waited 
nearly  an  hour  for  a  particular  train,  in  such  an 
uninviting  plaee?  ftiia  then  change  one's  mind 
about  traveuuig  by  it,  was  not  the  most  orderly 
and  rational  ofproceedings.  I  left  the  station  and 
crossed  over  to  the  encloMd  passage,  which  led,  in 
arcade  fashion,  in  those  days,  to  the  Tooley  Street 
side,  but  which  no  longer  exists.  In  that  passage 
there  were  queer  Ume  sIh^m,  where  the  railway 
passen^  could  rush  in  and  purchase  firuit,  cakes, 
confectionery,  doUs,  writing-desks,  railway-russ, 
spectacles,  paper-knives,  slippers,  and  other  us^il 
commodities. 

I  entered  the  cake-shop  near  the  entrance,  bought 
some  pastry,  which  gave  me  an  excuse  for  asking 
for  a  seat ;  and  then,  opening  my  pocket-book  <hi 
the  counter,  I  wrote  down  every  word  of  the  letter 
I  had  heard  read  out  by  Mr.  Sloane.  I  had  no 
doubt  of  the  entire  correctness  with  widely  I  repro- 
duced it ;  the  sentences  arranged  themselves  in  my 
memon^-with  unerring  exactness :  '*  Disney  wUlfind 
himself  in  a  very  short  time  lodged  at  CUchy;  and 
the  man  toho  brings  him  the  ready  money  to  get  him 
out  will  be  the  successful  candidate  for  (Jampo  de  los 
Anaelos/* 

I  tried  to  recall  what  it  was  I  had  heard  Robert 
telling  John  about  the  summary  action  of  French 
law  in  cases  of  debt,  and  how  creditors  in  England 
could  assign  their  debtors'  obligations  to  French 
holders,  aiulso  bring  them  under  the  action  of  the 
law ;  but  I  had  no  very  clear  notion  of  it  all.  It  did 
not  matter,  however.    No  doubt,  the  writer  of  that  | 


letter  knew  what  he  was  about,  and  my  business  was 
to  act  on  the  information  I  had  obtained. 

I  had  Robert's  letter  with  me,  and  now  read  it 
carefiilly  again.  The  other  fonned  a  startling  com- 
mentary upon  it.  Mr.  Dorrison  was  not  in  town,  so 
that  I  could  not  go  to  him,  tell  him  what  I  had  found 
out,  and  leave  hmi  to  circumvent  the  designs  of  the 
other  party.  I  retraced  my  steps  to  the  London 
Bridge  Radway  Station,  and  entering  the  continen- 
tal department,  ascertained  the  hour  at  which  the 
mail-train  for  Paris,  via  Dover  and  Calais,  would 
be  despatched.  Six  o'clock  p.  m.  It  was  now 
half  past  eleven.  There  was  time  enou^  but  none 
to  spare,  for  what  I  had  to  do. 

Mr.  John  Hackett  had  his  place  of  business,  and 
also  his  place  of  abode,  at  No.  800  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  He  was  the  quietest  and  most  business- 
like of  men,  and  held  Lincoln's  Inn,  out  of  whose 
precincts  he  rarely  stiired,  in  reverence  and  admi- 
ration worthy  of  Tim  Idnkinwater.  He  had  been 
an  oldfiriendof  my  parents,  and  took  a  kindly  inter- 
est in  myself  and  Cierty.  He  had  not  approved  of 
my  marriage,  not  on  particular,  but  on  general 
grounds.  He  did  not  see  the  good  of  it.  I^t  peo- 
ple keep  to  themselves,  and  spend  their  little  or 
much  money,  as  the  case  might  be,  on  themselves,  — 
that  was  his  doctrine.  He  was  very  consistent;  he 
had  never  married,  or  been  suspected  of  the  remot- 
est nodon  of  paying  attention  to  any  woman  in  his 
lifo.  I  don't  xnow  what  his  exact  connection  with 
the  legal  profession  was ;  I  believe  he  had  some, 
though  not  "  a  lawyer,"  in  the  precise  sense  of  the 
term ;  but,  whatever  his  business  waa,  he  stuck  to  it 
pertinaciously,  nevemrent  out,  or,  had  company  at 
Lome,  and  cherished  nothinff  except  his  oat  and  his 
cough.  I  believe  to  have  lost  either  would  have 
grieved  him  sorely. 

The  first  thing  I  had  to  do  wa^to  see  Mr.  John 
Hackett.  Hiat  was  easy  f  but  I  was  not  so  sure 
about  what  was  to  come  after,  and  had  plenty  of 
time  to  become  very  uncertain  and  uncomfortable 
about  it,  bdbre  a  dreadful  jingling,  j^ting  '*  four- 
wheeler  "  deposited  me  at  his  door.  What  a  fool  I 
was  not  to  have  gone  In  a  ^^ansom,  but  I  am  as  in- 
consistent as  most  women.  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  do  rather  a  daring  thing,  but  I  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  get  into  a  hansom  by  myself  1  It  is  ten 
years  ago,  vou  must  remember^ 

Mr.  Hackett  was  at  home,  and  could  see  me ;  and 
in  a  short  time  I  found  myself  in  his  private  office, 
—  a  gloomy  room,  with  a  very  oppressive  smell  of 
parchment  and  mouldy  ink  about  it,  —  and  explain- 
ing to  him,  while  he  maintained  profound  silence, 
that  I  had  come  to  ask  him  for  my  five  hundred 
pounds.  I  am  sure  my  stammering^  speech  and 
confused  countenance  would  have  jurtified  Mr. 
Hackett  in  suspecting  me  of  the  most  nefiuious 
designs  in  wn^Hpg  tms  application.  If  he  had 
thought  I  wanted  me  money  in  order  to  run  away 
from  Robert,  and  endow  a  gay  Lothario  with  all 
my  worldly  goods,  I  shoidd  not  have  blamed  him. 
This  suspicion  did  not  present  itself  to  him,  but  I 
saw  at  once  that  which  did. 

'*  It  is  very  odd  that  you  should  come  in  this 
way,  and  ask  me  for  this  sum,  without  giving  me 
any  notice,"  said  Mr.  Hackett,  severely. 

<<  I  know  it  is,"  I  replied ;  "^  but  Mr.  Heron  told 
me  he  had  explained  to  you  that  I  had  the  right  to 
claim  it,  of  my  own  accent  at  any  time,  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  make  any  difficulty  about  letting 
me  have  it  It  is  of  immense  importance  to  me,  to 
Mr.  Heron,  that  there  should  not  be  an  hour's  delay." 
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<<Soh!"8aidMr.Hadc«et,8lowl7;  <"  thk  is  to  fol- 
low the  rest,  I  firppoee.  Well,  weH,  it  if  of  a  piece 
with  the  foUr  ot  all  jou  women.  I  bought  the 
nest-egg  woold  not  be  left  looff.'* 

How  angry  I  Mi  with  him  1  Afterwards,  when 
Bobeit  explained  that  Mr.  Hackett,  who  did  not 
koaw  BJkj  a£  the  ciromnetanoes,  had  taken  a  per^ 
fectly  correct  and  sensible  Tiew  of  the  case,  and 
had  been  rery  right  and  rery  kind  in  deploring 
his  inability  to  prerent  my  committing  what  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  regard  otherwise  than  as  an 
act  of  arrant  fblW^,  I  pretended  to  be  convinced, 
but  I  was  not.  More  wantof  generalization,  I  sup- 
pose, another  instance  of  inability  to  take  in  **  ab- 
8ti«ct  ideas  I  " 

**  I  cannot  explain  myself  fiilly,  Mr.  Hackett,"  I 
said ;  ^  and  of  course  I  cannot  make  you  give  me 
the  money,  if  you  won't;  I  can  only  assure  you 
that  if  yon  do  not  give  it  to  me,  yon  will  do  me  an 
irreparable  injury. 

"Don't  excite  ^roursel^"  said  Mr.  Hackett ;  "  yon 
shall  haye  the  money,  -*-  not  with  my  free  iiill,  re- 
member ;  and  I  hooe  you  wiU  never  r^rret  haviug 
insisted  upon  it.  I  hold  your  husband's  letter  of  in- 
structions ;  you  are  quite  ri^t  about  that ;  but  I 
am  Sony  to  have  to  act  on  it  I  hoped  your  hus- 
band would  have  had  more  wisdom  and  self-ooiH 
trol." 

«  My  husband  has  plenty  of  wisdom  and  i^nty 
of  self-control,"  I  answered,  sharply ;  "but  the  money 
is  wanted  for  a  matter  in  which  the  need  could  not 
have  been  foreseen." 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  know,  —  the  old  story.  No  one  ever 
foresees.    Howeyer,  it 's  no  business  of  mine." 

"  You  shall  know  all  about  it  afterwards,  Mr. 
Had^ett,"  I  said,  imploringly ;  "  only  believe  me 
now  that  I  want  the  money  for  a  good  purpose. 
Indeed,  it  shall  be  retraced  in  your  hirnds  m  a  few 
days." 

Ho  shook  his  head,  but  said  nothi]^;  then  turned 
his  chair  round  to  his  desk,  and  opened  a  long 
drawer,  from  'vi^nee  ho  took  a  cheok-^book  and  a 
slip  of  pM>er  with  a  stamp  upon  it.  Slowly  and 
deliberately  he  made  qak  the  check.  I  watched 
the  writing  o£  every  letter  o£  it.  Then  he  wrote 
something  on  the  oblong  slip  of  stamped  paper, 
and  telling  me  that  it  was  a  receipt  for  five  hundred 
pounds,  directed  me  to  sign  it  I  did  so,  and  he 
then  handed  me  the  precious  check. 

"  Shall  I  send  and  get  it  cashed  for  you  ?  "  he 
asked  me. 

"  No,  thank  yon,"  I  said,  eageriy ;  "  I  am  going 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Bank,  and  will  cash  it 
myself!" 

"  Tkke  care  where  you  put  it,"  he  said ;  "  and 
look  flhaip  after  your  purse  as  you  come  out  of  the 
Bank." 
•"Good-by,  Mr.  Hackett,  and  a  thousand  thanks." 

"  Good-by,  Mrs.  Heron :  you  are  a  very  foolish 
woman,  and  I  hope  you  may  not  yet  be  very  sorry 
for  this  day's  work." 

He  caase  with  me  to  the  cab,  for  aU  that,  and  dM)ok 
hands  with  me  when  I  was  seated  in  it,  and  said, 
''TeUHeoronlshouldbe  ^ladtosee  him." 

"  I  will,  when  he  returns  fixw  Paris." 

The  cab  moved  on,  and  I  left  Mr.  Hackett  look^ 
ittg  surprised.  It  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  he 
did  not  know  Bobert  was  away.  He  must  have 
wof^dered  more  than  ever  what  I  wanted  with  the 
money. 

It  was  just  one  o'clock  when  I  reached  the  Bank 
of  England.    I  cashed  my  precious  check,  taking 


the  money  in  five  notes  of  a  hundred  pounds  ea«^ ; 
aad  having  fa^esied  my  purse  securely  into  the 
bosom  of  my  dress,  I  drove  once  more  to  the  Lon- 
don Bridge  Bailway  Station,  and  found  a  train,  in 
which  I  took  my  place,  jast  about  to  start  for  Syden- 
ham. 

My  cousin,  'Mrs.  Ecclee,  lived  close  to  the  station 
at  Sydenham,  in  a  small  house,  with  the  josettiest 
of  gardens,  and  the  greenest  of  palings,  obe  was 
a  widow,  neither  young  nor  handsome,  but  both 
clever  and  sensible,  and  I  enjoyed  her  society  very 
much.  I  did  not  see  her  often,  beeause  qpthine 
would  induce  her  to  encounter  the  bestrparior  r^ 
aime  of  Clapham,  and  my  mother-iik-law  regarded 
her  as  an  eccentric  person,  a  dubious  companion  for 
a  well-regulated  young  woman.  If  Mrs.  Heron  did 
not  "  hold  with"  spectators,  she  h^  still  less  with 
clever  women.  Sue  did  not  see  the  good  of  it,  for 
her  part;  literary  women  never  made  good  wives, 
or  housekeepers,  and  they  had  much  better  leave 
"  such  things" — by  which  my  mother4n-law  meairt 
the  writing  of  books — to  men,  who  had  sense.  One 
<^the  trials,  then,  that  had  attended  mv  removal 
to  Clapbam,  and  the  relinouishment  of  our  own 
happy  Uttle  house,  was  the  aecrease  in  my  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  my  cousin.  Mrs.  Eceles  ihis  writ- 
ing in  her  tiny  drawing^oom,  and  was  surprised 
and  pleased  to  see  me.  I  told  her  at  once  what  had 
ha{^ned,  and  was  mudi  reassured  by  her  composed 
acquiescence  in  my  own  plan  of  proceeding. 

♦♦Yes,  of  course,"  she  said.  "You  must  go  to 
F^ris  by  to-night's  mail,  and  ta^e  the  mooaj  to 
your  husband.  Whether  this.  Mr.  Disney  is  in 
Clichy  or  out  of  it,  this  will  secure  Mr.  Heron's  suc- 
cess ;  and  equally,  of  course,  your  mother-in-law, 
and  that  detestable  British  matron,  Mrs.  John  Hei^ 
on,  must  not  know  anything  about  it" 

"  That  was  my  chief  difficultrjr;  I  felt  it  oudit  to 
be  avoided,  if  possible :  I  could  not  explain  odngs 
to  them ;  and  if  they  thought  Ihad  merely  gone  m 
to  Paris,  to  join  Robert,  for  a  freak  1  oh,  my  goodr 
ness,  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  diey.  wouM  say 
of  me,  or  iriien  I  should  hear  the  end  of  it ! " 

"  I  should  think  not,  indeed.  No,  they  must  not 
know.  You  must  do  this  little  Ut  of  business 
quietly  — just  going  to  Paris  to-night,  and  coming 
back  by  the  mad  to-morrow  night  When  you  have 
put  the  money  and  the  information  into  your  hu»- 
band's  hands,  you  have  nothing  more  to  do  in  the 
matter ;  leave  him  to  make  use  of  them." 

"I  understand  all  that,"  I  replied;  "but  the 
difficulty  is  to  account  fi>r  my  absence.  My  moch- 
er-in-law  will  be  so  surprised  and  alarmed,  if  I 
don't  return.  I  came  down  to  ask  you  how  I  should 
explain  my  going,  for  I  did  not  see  how  I  could  by 
any  ingenui^  conceal  it" 

Mrs.  Eocles  thought  Car  a  moment,  then  said 
briddy,  "  She  would  never  think  of  coming  here 
to  look  ,for  you,  would  she,  if  you  told  her  yon 
would  remain  with  me  fiw  a  couple  of  days  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  think  she  would ;  but  I  am  mre  she 
would  make  my  staying  here,  during  Roberrs  ab- 
sence, a  cause  of  offence,  and  harp  upon  St  for  many 
a  diMT." 

"  Never  mind  that ;  something  must  be  encoun- 
Cered  in  a  case  like  ^ds ;  and  it  is  better  you  should 
be  blamed  for  stayin?  here  than  subjected  to  the 
fnght^  accusation  of  being  a  clever  woman,  who 
is  doing  a  sensible  thing  to  nelo  her  husband  in  a 
difficulty.  You  11  get  over  tne  one,  —  but  the 
other?  Think  of  tM  inconsistency,  my  deart  It 
would  never  do.    You  must  write  a  note  from  here. 
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— Mn.  Heron  will  get  it  to-Qightf  jast  wljen  she 
will  be  expecting  yon  home — and  in  that  note  you 
nrast  tell  s  fib  or  two.  Yon  most  saj  I  haTe  pre- 
vailed Qpon  JOB  to  remain  here  fbr  a  eonple  c/^ 
days,  ana  that  you  will  return  to  Clapham  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon." 

«  Well —but  — if  rfie  should  ever  find  it  out  ?  " 

(<«  Moral  ideas  "again.) 

'*  I  don't  think  she  will ;  hot  if  she  ever  doee  lay 
the  blame  on  Robert,  My  belief  is  yon  will  succeed 
•in  managing  this  afiair,  and  your  share  in  it  wiU 
never  be  suspected  t'  and  Robert's  capital  hit  will 
elevate  him  in  the  o|nnion  of  his  mother,  —  success 
always  does  elevate  people  in  every  one's  opinion, 
yoo  know ;  and  all  wUl  go  on*  nilch  ^better  fer  Uie 
future." 

**  You  will  have  to  lend  me  the  money  for  mv 
travelling  expenses,"  I  naid ;  "  I  have  only  ten  shil- 
lings, beside  my  five  hundred  pounds." 

« I  '11  do  that,"  replied  my  cousin ;  «  and  also  I 
wiU  lend  you  a  little  bag  and  a  brush  and  comb; 
and  those,  with  a  coljar  and  a  couple  of  pocket- 
handkerchiefs,  will  be  all  the  luggage  there  can  be 
any  occasion  for  you  to  take  wiUi  you.  And  now, 
you  are  going  to  Ue  down  and  rest,  until  your  din- 
ner is  raady,  and  to  put  all  care  and  anxiebr  off 
your  mind,  Ibr  I  will  undertake  that  you  shall  be 
at  London  Bridge  in  time  for  the  mul-train  to 
Dover." 

She  was  a  very  cheering,  helpful  Port  of  woman ; 
a  capital  person  to  have  with  one  in  any  trouble, 
oir  when  one  was  nervous  or  undecided.  There 
was  no  indecision  about  Aer.  I  wrote  the  note, 
which  I  made  as  va^^i®  as  possible,  with  a  cowardly 
kind  oi  notion  that  Uiereby  I  reduced  the  magnitude 
of  the  fibs  which  I  had  to  resort  to.  There  was 
clearly  no  alternative  but  to  keep  my  mother-in-law 
in  ignorance  of  mv  audacious  act  in  taldng  the  last 
money  I  possessed  to  Robert,  on  such  an  errand. 
I  had  a  good  rest,  Uioogh  I  could  not  sleep,  and  a 
good  dinner/ during  which  Mrs.  Eccles  talked  to 
me  in  her  cheery,  bright,  encouras^ng  way,  and 
made  fun  Qf  my  first  appearance  in  the  character  of 
an  unprotected  female.  She  kept  her  word  in 
every  particular.  She  came  with  me  to  London 
Bridge ;  she  bought  my  ticket,  and  selected  a  cor- 
ner seat  for  me  in  a  comfortable  carriage ;  and  as 
the  train  moved  out  of  the  station,  I  saw  her  bright, 
plain,  sensible  Bmx)  to  the  last,  and  felt  as  if  she 
were  still  patting  me  on  the  back. 

I  shall  never  forget  Robert's  face  when  he  came 
to  the  door  of  the  carriage  in  which  I  sat,  at  the 
porte^oekere  of  the  Hdtel  de  Calais,  and  saw  who 
was  the  ^  lady  "  who  had  requested  to  see  him ;  and 
I  shall  never  forget  what  he  said  to  me,  when  he 
had  heard  my  story,  told  with  the  utmost  incohe- 
rence and  nervooenees,  for  I  broke  down  the  moment 
I  saw  him,  and  felt  that  I  need  not  be  Btron<^minded 
any  longer.  But  I  made  him  understand  it  some- 
how, and  put  the  money  into  his  hands.  What  he 
said  was  very  precious  to  me,  and  might  have  been 
dangerous,  as  provocative  of  self-«onceit,  had  I  not 
had  the  oo«mterpoise  of  my  mother-fai-law  and  Mrs. 
John  to  any  risk  of  my  thinking  myself  ready-wit- 
ted. I  asked  him  only  one  thing,  in  return  for  what 
he  was  pleased  to  call  a  service  of  incalcutable  im- 
portance :  it  was  that  he  would  never  tell  any  one, 
if  be  succeeded,  that  I  had  had  any  part  m  the 
transaction.  He  promised;  and  I  think  he  has 
kept  his  word  pretty  welL  But  Mr.  Dorrison  asked 
to  be  introduced  to  me  not  long  after,  when  every- 


thing had  suoeeeded,  and  took  an  earlv  opportunity 
of  presenting  me  with  some  beautiflil  ornaments, 
ana  has  ever  since  evinced  a  livelier  interest  in  me 
than  is  to  be  quite  accounted  for  by  the  business  re- 
lations between  him  and  Robert. 

I  had  a  long  rest,  while  Robert  hurried  away  to 
see  what  had  Mfallen  Mr.  Disney.  In  some  hours 
he  returned,  and  told  me  his  adventures.  They  are 
easily  summed  up,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Sloane's  dis- 
comfited correspondent,  who  narrowly  escaped  be- 
ing thrown  out  of  window  the  next  day  by  the  en* 
raged  colonial,  —  in  the  words  which  Robert  quoted 
from  my  notes  of  the  letter :  "  The  man  toho  brought 
him  the  money  to  'get  him  out  of  Clichy  is  the  surress- 
ful  candidate  for  Cmnpo  de  los  Angelos"  Tlie  bar- 
gain was  concluded  that  very  day,  wid  the  triumph- 
ant result  telegraphed  to  Dorrison.  Then  Robert 
and  I  drove  about  Paris  for  a  while,  and  dined  in  a 
wonderful  room,  so  full  of  velvet  and  flowers,  and 
gilding  and  loolring-fflasses,  that  I  could  hardly  eat 
my  dinner  for  bewilderment.  It  was  on  that  occa- 
sion that  we  sketched  out  the  scheme  of  a  fliture 
visit  to  Paris ;  and  I  am  afraid  we  were  as  much 
pleased  and  amused  as  a  pair  of  naughty  children 
at  the  escapade  I  had  effected,  and  the  little  secret 
he  and  I  and  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Eccles,  possessed  in 
common.  He  put  me  into  the  train,  and  we  parted 
quite  gayly,  laughing  at  the  idea  of  my  having  made 
B  journey  which  would  have  been  talked  about  for 
a  month  at  Clapham  with  perftfit  ease.  He  did  not 
mean  to  lose  sight  of  Mr.  Disney  tmtil  the  final 
signing  and  seahng  had  been  done.  His  last  words 
to  me  were,  "  I  wonder  if  our  dear  old  house  at 
Hampstead  is  to  be  had?"  And  then  I  knew 
that  Robert  thought  the  turn  in  the  long  lane  of 
our  troubles  had  been  reached,  and  th^  ^little 
bit  of  a  venture  "  was  to  be  the  broad  way  out 
of  them. 

When  I  made  my  appearance  at  Clapham  I  was 
very  coldly  received,  and  my  conciliatory  attempts 
were  received  with  a  long  series  of  sniffs.  I  was  not 
afraid  of  auestions ;  Mrs.  Eccles  was  a  person  con- 
cerning wnom  my  mother-in-law  would  not  conde- 
scend even  to  be  curious. 

Robert  came  home  a  few  days  afler,  and  called 
on  Mr.  Hackett  within  a  few  hours  of  his  return. 
My  five  hundred  pounds  were  safely  lodged  in  his 
cautious  keeping  again ;  and  I  suppose  Robert 
made  a  satisfiMstory  apology  for  me,  as,  when  I 
next  saw  Mr.  John  Hackett,  he  told  me  he  had  be- 
lieved me  to  be  a  much  more  foolish  woman  than  I 
had  turned  out  to  be,  and  he  congratulated  Robert 
on  having  made  a  less  fatal  blunder  in  his  marriage 
than  almost  any  man  of  his  acquaintance. 

Campo  de,  los  Angelos  was  a  brilliant  success, 
and  did  prove  to  be  the  turning-point  in  olu*  fbr- 
tuftes.  "The  very  clever  way  in  which  Robert 
managed  a  critical  and  difficult  affair  for  Mr.  Dorri- 
son, and  the  confidential  and  profitable  relations 
resulting  therefrom,"  is  a  favonte  theme  with  my 
mother-in-law,  who  likes  us  almost  as  well  as  she 
likes  John  and  Mrs.  John,  now  that  we  have  a  finer 
house  than  Acanthus  Lodge,  and  Heron  and  Shaw 
are  no  longer  "  rising  "  youn^men,  but  in  an  assured 
and  prosperous  position,  mie^is  not,  however,  al- 
togetner  mconsistent ;  she  still  declares,  on  occa- 
sion, that  she  does  not  "hold  with  "  speculations; 
though  in  that  mine  affair,  somewhere  m  America, 
a  place  with  a  name  which  rfie  would  not  pro- 
nounce if  she  could,  regarding  it  as  Spamah 
and  impious,  Robert  had  certainly  made  a  Ci^otal 
Hit.  f 
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CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE  OF  THE  LAST 
CENTURY. 

BY   MISS  TONGE. 

"Books  for  children," — the  press  groftUBwith 
their  multitude,  and  their  illustrationfi  have  abso- 
lutely become  exquisite  works  of  art  Each  risen 
generation  repeats  to  the  rising  one  that  there  was 
nothing  like  it  in  its  departed  childhood,  and  each 
mourns  over  the  dissipation  of  mind  created  by  the 
profusion  of  reading,  till  we  are  sometimes  startled 
to  find  that  the  same  thinzs  were  said  of  us  that 
we  are  now  saying  of  our  children. 

The  &ct  is,  tluit  infantine  literature,  as  indeed 
all  sorts  of  class-literature,  is  a  recent  production. 
Up  to  the  Greorgian  era,  there  were  no  books  at  all 
either  for  child^n  or  the  poor,  excepting  ihe  class- 
books  containing  old  ballads,  such  as  "Cheyy 
Chase,"  "  Fair  Rosamond,"  "  Jane  Shore,"  «  The 
Children  in  the  Wood,"  and  short  tales  such  as 
"  The  King  and  the  Cobbler,"  "  Whittington  and 
his  Cat,"  "  Robin  Goodfellow,"  « The  ffistory  of 
the  Seven  Champions,"  "  The  Seven  Wise  Masters," 
"  The  Nine  Worthies,"  all  told  without  any  endeav- 
or to  simplify  the  lansuaee,  but  rather  dealing  in 
grandiloquence.  Little  gut  books,  the  covers  cloud- 
ed with  scarlet  and  blue,  with  a  running  pattern  of 
eold  creeping  over  all,  and  probably  representing 
me  last  tradition  of  illumination,  appeared  at  Mrs 
in  company  with  gilt  gingerbread  equally  eaudy, 
and,  when  the  gentlefoUL  paced  througn  the  booths 
in  stately  graciousness,  were  often  bought  and 
conned  by  me  young  people,  pleased  to  exercise 
the  powers  paiimiUy  acquired  upon  horn-book  or 
primer. 

Nor  did  their  elders  trouble  themselves  with  scru- 
ples as  to  the  ideas  they  might  derive  from  their 
studies,  nor  think  that  they  would  be  cciTUpted  by 
the  tears  plentifully  bestowed  on  Rosamond  in  her 
bower  or  Jane  in  ner  white  sheet.  A  book  was  a 
book,  in  the  eyes  of  squire  and  dame,  let  it  be  what 
it  might ;  and  Master  Jacky's  "  bookish  turn  "  was 
thouffht  to  mark  him  as  a  scholar  and  parson, 
whemer  he  read  "Tom  Jones,"  "Robinson 
Crusoe,"  or  "  The  Rlgrim's  Progress." 

For  after  the  gilt-book  stage,  or  indeed  durineit, 
the  childt  if  he  road  at  idl,  r^  the  books  provided 
for  the  grown-up  part  of  the  family.  Evelyn's  won- 
derful l^y,  "  Master  Clench,"  read  history  and  clas- 
sics in  their  ponderous  folios,  and  even  later  than 
this,  children  still  depended  on  the  odd  worn  vol- 
umes of  the  "  Spectator,"  or  any  other  book  that 
chance  consigned  to  their  hands.  Hannah  More's 
fiEither  repeated  the  lines  of  Homer  and  Virgil  in 
the  original  to  please  his  own  ear  and  hers,  and 
then  translated  them;  and  Mrs.  Trimmer  (then 
Sarah  Kirby),  when  only  fourteen  years  old,  carried 
about  "  Paraaise  Lost,"  in  her  pocket  as  well  as  in 
her  head,  and  was  presented  by  Dr.  Johnson  with 
the  "  Rambler,"  in  testimony  of  approbation. 
Some  years  later  the  solace  of  Walter  Scott's  long 
illness  was  actingover  the  sieges  and  battles  in 
Orme's  "War  in  Hindoostan."  There  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  those  who  read  at  all  in  those  days 
must  have  done  so  &om  genuine  taste  for  literature, 
and  that  though  an  idle  child  could  not  be  safely 
disposed  of  by  setting  it  down  to  a  baby  book,  yet 
that  real  power  was  cultivated,  and  the  memory 
provided  with  substantial  stores,  at  Uie  time  when 
it  is  most  retentive ;  and  as  there  was  no  harassing 
the  young  mind  by  examinations,  *«tnd  requirements 
of  all  being  comprehended  and  immediately  repro- 


duced in  words,  the  brain  was  not  ovefwroughtybixt 
left  free  to  assimilate  what  it  could  or  woukL 

Already,  however,  these  days  of  comparative  neg- 
lect—  shall  we  call  it  wholesome? — were  €kst 
waning. 

The  spontaneous  manufacture  of  the  little  books 
of  mere  amusement  had  received  a  great  impulse 
from  France,  by  the  translations  of  the  Comtesse 
d'Aulnoy's  and  M.  Perraolt's  adaptations  of  the  old 
mythic  lore  common  to  all  nations.  A  queer  book, 
indeed,  is  Mme.  d'Aulnoy's,  where  the  immortal.' 
£Edry  tales  stand  imbedded  in  a  course  of  leoethy 
romances  of  the  Italian  or  Spanish  order,  but  where 
predicaments  occur  in  which  the  herpes  and  hero- 
ines sit  still  to  teff  and  hear  their  tales  with  exem- 
plary patience,  or  use  them  to  luD  the  jealous  guar^ 
dian  till  the  elopement  is  ready.  Some  unknown 
caterer  for  English  readers  imported  the  chcncesi  of 
these  tales  separately  into  their  little  books,  and  the 
<<  Contes  de  Comm^re  I'Oie  "  alone  seem  to  hare 
continued  in  their  unbroken  condition.  ^The 
White  Cat," — her  previous  and  subsequent  history 
judiciously  shorn  away — "  llie  Sleeping  Beauty,^ 
"  Beauty  and  the  Beast,"  and  "  Puss  *  m  Boot*," 
<<  Cinderella,"  and  "  Fortunio,"  then  took  possession 
of  the  British  mind  in  their  present  shape,  —  the 
more  completely,  perhaps,  for  meeting  with  some 
old  more  homely  f^ms  of  the  same  tradidon  which 
it  must  have  since  absorbed-  Poor  authors  were 
employed  by  the  booksellers  in  the  translation  of 
these  or  in  original  composition,  and  thus  "  Goody 
Two  Shoes"  came  forth  as  a  bit  of  hack-work, but 
sparkling  all  over  with  brilliancy,  a  true  grain  of  gold 
among  the  sand  around  her,  aira  winning  tender  re- 
membrances from  many  an  admirer  who  never  sus- 
pected her  of  being  a  chip  from  the  wheel  of  a  veri- 
table Goldsmith  (if  the  pun  be  allowed  us).  Do 
the  present  generation  know  Margery  Two  Shoes 
and  Tommy  her  brother?  How  well  we  remem- 
ber our  own  old  c<^y,  a  small  square  paper  book, 
with  a  frontbpiece  in  which  Murgeir  elaborotely 
displayed  her  new  shod  feet  in  tl^  nrst  position, 
ana  where  the  eagerness  of  the  parish  to  receive 
her  instructions  must  have  been  taken  from  Irish 
eagerness  rather  than  English  stolidity.  Then 
there  is  a  chapter  fidly  wormy,  in  its  quiet  humor, 
of  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  entitled  "  How  the 
whole  Parish  was  Frightened." 

<*  Who  does  not  know  Lady  Ducklington,  or  who 
does  not  know  how  she  was  buried  at  this  oarisfa 
church  ?  "  Alas  I  in  the  last  edition  that  fell  into 
our  hands,  the  ghost  had  been  exorcised  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  theory  that  children  are  never  to  hear 
of  ghosts.  Margery  is  by  chance  shut  up  in  the 
church,  and  rings  the  bell  to  procure  her  release, 
but  the  disturbance  is  taken  to  be  '*  Lady  Duckling- 
ton's  ahost  dancing  among  the  bells."  **  A  ^ho^ 
you  blockhead,"  says  Mr.  Long  in  a  pet,  '*  did  ei- 
ther of  you  ever  see  a  ghost,  or Tcnow  anybody  that 
did?"  "Yes,"  says  the  clerk,  "my  father  did 
once,  in  the  shape  of  a  windmill ;  and  it  walked  all 
around  the  church  in  a  white  sheet,  with  jack-boots 
on,  and  had  a  gun  by  its  side  instead  of  a  sword." 

Margery's  ownaccountof  her  sensations  is  very 
simple  and  sweet,  and  stamps  the  authorship  upon 
the  tale. 

Mr.  Marshall,  "at  the  comer  of  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,"  commenced  a  mamifacture  of  little 
books  of  which  some  have  a  real  merit,  indepen- 
dent of  the  curious  pictures  they  give  of  manners. 
We  knew  a  few  of  tnem  in  a  repnnt  ab*eady  forty 
years  old,  and  confess  to  still  loving  them  much. 
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There  was  the  "  Village  School,"  to  which  thedei^ 

Sr^man'By  farmers', andiaborers' sons  and  daughters 
I  came  on  terms  of  perfect  equality.  Grood  Mrs. 
Bell  does  not  scruple  to  put  Miss  P0II7  Ri^t  into 
a  comer  with  a  surreptitiously  introduced  doll's  tea- 
chest  suspended  from  her  neck,  though  Mr.  Right 
UMurches  through  the  playground  in  shovel  hat,  wig, 
eown,  and  bands,  looking  the  picture  of  ancient  or- 
Oiodoxy ;  and  Roger  Riot,  the  squire's  son,  is  always 
fiir  suboitlinatc  to  the  pattern  irank  West,  child  of 
a  cobbler,  whose  companion  in  perfection  is  a  young 
lady  called  Miss  Jenny  Meek,  an  long  gloves,  and  a 
little  flat  shepherdess's  hat.  Was  this  a  Utopia,  or 
were  village  schools  thus  really  universal  and  im- 
partial ?  We  suspect  that  they  did  in  truth  collect 
all  those  capable  •f  payment,  and  that  the  children 
of  the'  better  classes  nreauented  them,  while  the  low- 
est class  of  all  ran  utterly  wild. 

The  "  Perambulations  of  a  Mouse  "  was  another 
favorite,  in  spite  of  langua^  such  as  might  be  an- 
ticipated from  the  name.  To  say  the  truth,  it  is  the 
only  im^sible  autobiography  we  ever  really  rel- 
ished. There  was  an  exceeding  .charm  in  the  first 
start  in  life  of  the  fotat  brother  mice,  Nimble,  Long- 
tail,  Brighteyes,  and  Softdown,  and  considerable 
pathos  ^at  least  to  the  infant  mind)  in  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  brotherhood,  until  Nimble  re- 
mained to  the  last,  alone  to  tell  his  tale.  And  the 
conversations  he  oveiiiears  are  related  with  such 
spirit,  that  one  only  longs  to  hear  mcfte  of  such  in- 
teresting people.  There  is  a  dialogue  between  two 
little  gins  in  oed  on  imaginary  terrors  of  robbers, 
which  is  as  good  as  anything  we  ever  read ;  and 
another  about  fears  of  mice,  which  we  did  not  ap- 
preciate the  less  because  it  is  carried  on  between  a 
nurse,  in  the  act  of  nndressins  the  baby,  and  the 
footman  whom  she  has  callea  in  to  destroy  poor 
Softdown,  already  caught  in  a  tn».  We  should 
like  to  know  who  was  me  author  of  the  '*  Peram- 
bulations," £<xt  it  certainly  obtained  the  sort  of 
lodgement  in  our  mind  that  has  generally  been  un- 
consciously taken  possession  of  by  works  of  real 
inherent  talent.  '*  Jemima  Placid "  had  more 
renown,  but  we  doubt  if  it  were  as  good  as  the 
mouse.  In  recalling  it  the  old  nurse's  injunction 
always  to  pin  up  the  hole  at  the  top  of  a  nightcap 
for  tear  of  catching  cold  at  it,  is  the  prominent 
recollection ;  together  with  a  story  of  a  spur  which 
was  applied  by  the  Mentor  of  a  feinUy  in  eveiy 
case  of  ill-manners  or  awkwardness.  Tnese  three, 
and  ^  Keeper's  Travels,"  were,  we  belieVe,  the  elite 
of  the  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  literature,  —  with, 
periu^w,  the  addition  of  **  Mrs.  Teachem,"  a  most 
grotesque  picture  of  a  young  ladies'  boarding- 
school  ;  but,  to  judge  by  their  Mvertising  lists,  and 
b^  the  notices  in  Mrs.  Trimmer's  "Guardian  of 
Education,"  there  must  hate  been  many  mcure. 

F(Nr  the  didactic  age  of  youthfid  literature  was  £ut 
setting  in.  Mrs.  Trimmer  was  its  parent  in  England, 
and  her  impulse  probably  came  mr  more  than  she 
knew  from  Rousseau.  Or  it  may  be  true  that  the  re- 
ligious woman,  as  Well  as  the  original  dunker,  boUi 
felt  that  tools  were  wanting  to  them  in  forming  the 
young  mind,  and  simultaneously  set  the  forge  to 
work.  Rousseau,  indeed,  did  not  personally  write 
for  the  young,  but  his  "Emile"  set  many  pens 
sn>ing  in  France,  Grermam-,  and  England,  sucn  as 
Berquin,  Madame  de  Genlis,  Kampe,  and  the 
Aikin,  Day,  and  Edgeworth  school,  while  Mrs. 
Trimmer  was  soberly  and  earnestly  workiiuE  at  her 
didactic  works  for  the  young.  <'The  Rational 
Dame"  is  to  modem  eyes  intolerably  dull  and 


dreary,  and  we  are  sensible  of  the  famine  that  must 
have  prevailed  when  we  find  that  it  was  regarded 
with  enthusiastic  deHght  by  the  childrep  of  the 
last  century,  whose  next  step  was  into  Goldsmith's 
<<  Animated  Nature."  Her  <<Fabuk>us  Histories" 
have  quite  another  kind  of  charm :  Robin,  Dicky, 
Flapsy,  and  Pecksy  have  real  character,  quite 
enoush  to  carry  the  reader  over  ail  the  long  words 
in  which  the  parent  robins  and  their  patrons  in- 
dulge, and  all  the  rigid  *' delicacy"  Uiat  makes 
Mrs.  Benson  hesitate  to  allow  her  eleven  years'  old 
daughter  to  ascend  three  rounds  of  a  ladder  to  look 
into  the  redbreast's  nest  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
We  are  glad  to  see  them  reproduced  with  beautiful 
illustrations. 

Yet  these  were  still  counted  as  baby-books.  In 
"  Ccelebs  "  we  find  that  in  the  pattern  family  the 
children  at  eight  years  old  have  to  resign  en  masse 
their  story-books,  and  take  to  <*  such  b(X>ks  as  men 
and  women  fead."  The  fiither  inaugurates  this 
stage  with  '*  John  Gilpin " ;  and  probably  the 
'*  l^)ectator,"  Rollin  and  Goldsmith,  Shakespeare, 
ana  Pope's  "  Homer,"  would  have  been  Hannah 
More's  staple  reading  for  the  young. 

She  henelf  was  the  real  originator  of  books 
written  exclusively  for  the  poor  in  the  "Cheap- 
Repository  Tracts,"  which  were  called  forth  by 
her  desire  to  arm  the  peasanti^  against  the  doc- 
trines more  or  less  afloat  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  first  French  Revolution.  Both  she  and  her 
sister  Patty  were  really  masterly  writers  in-  this 
line,  full  of  good  sense,  humor,  ana  real  insight  into 
character.  "The  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain," 
though  taken  from  an  actual  character  named  Jolm 
Saunders,  is  a  sort  of  Christian  Arcadian,  and 
"Black  Giles  the  Poacher,"  "Tawny  Rachel," 
and  "  Hester  Wilmot "  are  capital  reading  to  tlds 
day,  though  probably  the  change  of  manners  would 
prevent  persons  of  the  class  for  which  they  were 
desired  fix>m  caring  for  them.  These  tracts  were 
not  mtended  for  children,  but  their  simplicity  and 
interest  made  them  to  be  eagerly  read  by  the 
young,  especially  when  there  was  an  absolute 
dearth  of  all  interesting  comprehensible  "  Sunday 
reading,"  except  Uie  "  PSgrim  s  Progress." 

The  tide  of  what  we  have  caUed  the  Roussean-in- 

?)ired  books  was  by  this  time  setting  into  England, 
erhaps  one  of  the  cleverest  of  them  was  by  the 
German,  C.  S.  Salzmann,  translated,  or,  perhaps, 
more  truly  adapted,  by  Mary  WoUstonecrait,  under 
the  strange  name  of"  Elements  of  Mwalit)'."  There 
must  have  been  a  strong  flavor  of  genius  about  the 
book,  for  we,  without  possessing  it,  neard  the  tradi- 
tions of  it  firom  the  olaer  generations  that  had  been 
nurtured  thereupon,  and  sdways  regarded  a  reading 
of  it  as  one  of  the  pleasures  (^  the  houses  where  the 
ancestral  copies  still  abode.  What  the  German 
originals  were  we  cannot  tell,  but  the^  must  have 
been  much  transmogrified,  since  the  uther  of  the 
fiunily  figured  as  ]£.  Jones.  We  suspect  that  he 
was  formal  and  prosy,  but  the  noble  art  of  skip 
carried  us  over  all  that,  and  the  adventures  were 
admirable,  and  indeed  were  the  orij^als  of  many 
a  subsequent  stoipr  in  other  books.  There  was  tl^ 
boy  bewildered  m  a  wood  (which  we  now  know 
must  have  been  a  Germah  forest),  seeing  "  gorgons, 
and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire"  in  every  bush, 
admirably  given  in*  the  illustrations,  until  he  is 
found  by  a  virtuous  curate,  who  takes  him  to  his 
home,  and  regales  him  with  simple  &re  and  good 
advice. 
This  curate  must  have  been  a  regular  Grerman 
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pastor,  for  the  grateM  Charles,  going  afterwards 
to  make  him  a  visit,  finds  the  whole  familypros- 
trated  by  the  small-pox,  all  in  one  room.  There 
are  the  children  left  to  spend  the  day  after  their 
own  devices  (an  idea  often  repeated) ;  and  the  hor^, 
rid  disaster  of  the  boy  who,  kicking  a«:ain8t  a  door, 
impaled  his  foot  on  a  projecting  nail.  *  We  well 
remember  that  in  one  of  the  two  copies  we  had  the 
occasional  felicity  of  stndying  there  was  a  print  of 
this  unhappy  being,  on  which  we  used  to  gaze  with 
awed  fascination ;  and  there  was  also  a  miser  in  a 
ragged  garment,  and  a  benevolent  Jew,  whose 
forms  impressed  themselves  on  oar  imamation  be- 
fore our  tenth  year,  though  what  part  mey  played 
in  the  story  is  so  entirely  forgotten  that  probably  it 
was  beyond  the  childish  comprehension.  And  well, 
might  these  be  so  memorable,  for  the  desi^er  was 
no  other  than  Blake,  though  then  we  little  icnew  it. 
This  first  edition  had,  however,  an  objectionable 
preface,  which  we  never  attempted  to  read.  It  is 
odd  that  the  almost  coeval  work,  the  "  Swiss  Fam- 
ily Robinson,'^  did  not  find  its  way  to  England  till 
many  years  later.  It  was  written  by  Joachim 
Heiorich  Kampe,  tutor  to  Baron  Humboldt ;  and 
one  longs  to  know  whether  the  pupil's  spirit  of 
enterprise  fired  the  tutor,  or  the  tutor  formed  the 
pupil.  The  English  edition  is  greatly  and  advan- 
tageously abbreviated.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  of  favorites,  until  Captain  Marryat's  nauti- 
cal criticisms  cruelly  disclosed  its  absurdities.  To 
be  sure,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  no  one  but 
a  Grerman  could  have  thought  it  practicable  to  land 
the  whole  family  in  a  row  of  washing-tubs  nailed 
together  between  planks,  and  the  island  did  con- 
tain pecciliar  fauna  and  flora ;  but  the  book  is  an 
extremely  engadng  one  for  all  that,  and  we  decid- 
edly would  prerer  reading  it  at  this  moment  than 
the  rather  characterless  **  Masterman  Beady  "  l^ 
which  Marryat  superseded  it  in  the  youtmhl  h- 
brary. 

.  But  we  are  anticipating.  **  The  Swiss  Robinson  " 
was  still  in  his  native  German,  when  Berquin's 
bright  little  tales  and  dramas,  terse  and  rounded  as 
onlv  French  powers  could  make  them,  were  already 
widely  spreaii.  Many  were  transferred  into  an 
English  book,  pompously  termed  "The  Looking 
Glass  for  the  Mind.**  There  fiffured  the  four  sisters 
who  quarrelled  and  retired,  like  the  four  bulls  of 
fable,  into  the  four  comers  of  the  room,  but,  unlike 
the  bulls,  made  it  up  in  peace,  and  never  fell  out 
again.  There  was  the  boy  who  rudely  ftimigated 
his  father's  tenant  when  he  came  to  pay  his  rent, 
and  was  punished  by  being  left  behind  when  his 
sister  was  taken  to  the  fhrm,  and  regaled  with  rural 
dainties.  There  was  "  the  pert  little  vixen,  whose 
name  was  Cleopatra,"  and  whose  ill-temper  was 
suddenly  cured  by  a  visitor's  remaxk,  that  a  pair  of 
mustaches  would  suit  the  fierceness  of  her  counte- 
nance. There  is  the  kind,  bird-feeding  girl,  said  to 
have  been  rasgested  by  the  example  of  Madame 
Helvetius.  iSiere,  too,  is  the  capital  description  of 
the  little  Caroline,  who  insisted  on  taking  a  country 
walk  in  the  full  fa^onable  dress  of  the  period,  in- 
cluding powdered  hair,  pea-green  shoes  with  high 
heels,  and  the  tightest  possible  of  stays.  T%e 
dramas,  which  are  not  translated  in  the  '*  Looking 
Glass,*'  but  are  so  in  the  "  Children's  Friend,"  are 
likewise  very  -pretty.  There  is  a  very  droU  one 
(lately  reproduced  among  Wame's  "^ctoria  stories) 
of  a  little  boy,  whose  longing  for  a  sword  is  grati- 
fied on  condition  he  never  <Lraws  it.  In  a  passion 
he  breaks  his  promise,  and  brings  to  light  a  tnr- 


kev's  featber.  The  insolent  airs  of  the  youn^ 
no^le,  and  the  cringing  of  his  roturier  guest,  give 
us  a  lucid  notion  of  the  pre-Revolution  manners.  ^ 

Berquin's  tales  were  suggestive  to  the  Aikin 
family  of  their  "  Evenings  at  Home."  But  the 
two  collections  remind  us  of  the  French  critidfim 
on  oar  national  gait,  that  while  a  French  ladr 
walks  easily  and  gracefully,  an  Englishwomui  al- 
ways moves  as  if  l^nt  on  hurrying  somewhere. .... 

The  Taylors  of  Ongar  were  an  offshoot  of  the 
AUdn  school,  but  •deserve  special  mention  as  the 
best  of  the  poets  fbr  childhood.  Of  hymn- writers 
children  have  had  only  three  really  successful  ones, 
—  Dr.  Watts,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  Jane  Tay- 
lor, and  recently,  Mrs.  Alexander ;  and  of  theae 
Jane  Taylor  was  the  least  really  able.  Her  farte 
lav  in  her  secular  poems,  their  astonishing  gimpucity 
without  puerility,  their  pathos,  and  arcn  drolleiy. 
The  incident  of  the  little  girl,  in  "  Original  Poems," 
who,  seeing"  a  ladv  in  the  towering  headdress  of  the 
period,  exclaimed,  — 

**  Wbftt  DAUKhty  tricks,  pnj,  hM  the  done, 
That  they  hare  pot  that  foolMtp  oo  r " 

was,  Mrs.  Schimmelpenninck  tells  us,  taken  from 
herself.  **  Meddlesome  Mattie "  paying  the  pen- 
alty of  a  peep  into  grandmamma's  snuff^-^x ;  the 

**  Duok  who  had  got  raoh  a  habit  of  ttoffing, 
That  an  tho  daj  kng  jlie  waa  paotiag  and  pofflng  ** } 

the  little  boy  who  in  his  new  nankeens,  and  **  but- 
tons bright  as  gold,"  fell  into  the  embrace  of  a 
chimnev'^sweeper ;  the  vun  child  who  held  herself 
to  be  *«  better  than  Jenny,  my  nurse,"  and  is  finally 
told, 

''  For  *t  ii  In  good  manners,  and  not  In  good  drsss, 
That  the  traost  gentiUtj  lies  "  i 

are  all  fixed  in  our  mind  by  the  peculiarly  liv^ 
lilt  of  the  verse.  We  never  enter  Cavendidi 
Square  without  recollecting  how  **  little  Ann  and 
her  mother  were  passing  one  day  "in  that  direc- 
tion, and  the  pathos  must  have  been  great  in  the 
sadder  poems,  fbr  the  onlv  compositions  that  ever 
drew  tears  firom  us  in  childhood  were  ^  The  Lamen- 
tation of  Poor  Puss  "  and  the  <'  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Poor  Dog  Tray,"  both  of  which  we  hated 
accordingly. 

Boosseau  had,  as  we  said  before,  set  people  theo> 
rizing  on  education,  and  two  more  of  his  brood  re- 
main to  be  noticed.  All  were  contemporary,  bat 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  we  will  mention  Ma- 
dame de  Genlis  first.  The  extraordinarv  vanity 
6f  the  woman  has  made  her  aotobiography  lower 
our  estimate  of  her,  and  scarcely  do  her  justice,  for 
really  the  ^vemess  who  trained  up  Loms  Philippe 
so  exactly  m  the  wav  he  did  go  could  have  had  do 
common  powers.  To  read  of  the  young  prince  in 
the  Chevalier  de  Boseville's  correspondence  in 
«  Ad^le  et  Theodore,"  and  watch  the  career  of  the 
heir  of  Orleans,  is  really  enough  to  make  one  believe 
that  human  nature  is  the  wax  educational  theorists 
would  have  us  believe  it.  However^ "  Ad^le  et  Th4f>- 
dore  "  is  not  a  child's  book.  It  was  the  "  Veill^ 
du  Chftteau  "  on  which  the  authoress  set  her  fame 
as  a  writeV  for  children,  so  that  she  was  firmly  per- 
suaded that  it  was  personal  animosity  that  con- 
ferred the  prize  of  the  Academy  by  preference 
upon  "Conversations  d'EmUie."  We  confess  to 
agreeing  with  the  Academy  so  far,  that  ever  since 
we  could  appreciate  die  delicate  aroma  of  Frendi 
wit  and  irony,  we  have  infinitely  more  relished 
"Emilie"  than  Madame  de  Genlis's  *«  Veill^s," 
though  a  young  child  would,  of  course,  like  stonr 
better  than  mere  dialogoe.    We  suppose  the  booK 
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U  hardly  extant  now,  except  where  old  juyenile 
libraries  hare  been  tenderly  preserved,  but  it  is 
worth  reading  for  its  freshness  and  grace,  and  the 
delicate  refined  banter  with  which  the  modier  treats 
Emille's  little  follies.  The  child's  confused  way  of 
telling  a  story  is  drolly  depicted,  and  so  is  her  self- 
sufficiency  in  having  learnt  the  three  names,  '*  Ani- 
mal, vegetable,  and  mineral."  There  is  a  capital 
dialogue  when  Emilie  comes  in  from  the  Toikries 
gardens  immensely  scandalized  by  a  Utfle  girl 
whom  she  describes  as  attracting  the  attention  of 
^  tout  le  monde  **  by  her  airs  and  appreciation  of 
her  own  n<zuds  de  jnaiiches.  Tout  U  monde  is  re- 
duced by  the  mother  to  two  Httle  girls  and  their 
bonnes,  and  Emilie's  indignation  is  turned  back  on 
her  own  foibles  most  dexterously 

Success  has  certainly  been  with  its  rival,  the 
**  Veilldes  dn  Chateau."  The  three  children,  Cdsar, 
Caroline,  and  Fulch^rie,  were  portraits  of  Mdme. 
de  Genlis's  own,  the  two  girls  by  name ;  and  the 
nddf  but  warm-hearted  F^ch^e  is  so  engaging 
that  it  is  disappointing  to  know  that  her  origuuu 
was  in  after  life  estra^red  from  her  mother.  Ac- 
cording to  the  fashion  that  had  prevailed  ever  since 
the  days  of  Boccaccio,  there  is  story  within  story. 
The  virtuous  mother,  Madame  de  Uldmire,  retires 
to  spend  the  time  of  her  husband's  absence  with  her 
three  children  and  their  grandmother  in  the  coun- 
try, in  the  dismal  Ch&teaa  de  Champcery,  where 
the  wolves  are  said  by  the  disconsolate  maids  to 
parade  on  the  snow  every  winter  night.  Here  the 
children  are  weaned  from  the  Countess  d'Aulnoy's 
fairy  tales,  by  tales  related  in  turn  by  their  mother 
and  grandmother.  Delphine,  the  spoilt  child,  who 
was  reformed  by  a  residence  in  a  cow-house,  under 
the  treatment  or  an  excellent  Swiss  doctor,  —  Aen 
really  the  fhshionable  cure  for  consumption ;  Eglan- 
tine, the  excellently  described  indolent  young  lady, 
who  was  cured  by  losing  her  fortune  ;  and  the  hum- 
ble couple  wno  built  a  house  for  themselves  in  the 
wood,  are  all  excellent ;  and  best  of  all  is  Uie  story 
Madame  de  Cldmire  writes  on  being  challenged  to 
produce  authentic  wonders  equalling  those  of  fairy- 
land. It  somewhat  retninds  us  of  those  school  illus- 
trations of  natural  phenomena  where  rainbows, 
waterspouts,  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  geysers,  dood 
and  fire,  and  all  possible  catastropnes,  are  repre- 
sented as  occonring  on  one  square  wot  of  paper,  bat 
the  ingenuity  is  really  wonderful. 

Alphonse,  the  frivolously  educated  son  of  a  p<ij>- 
vtnu  minister  in  Portugal,  is  interesting  for  his 
simplicity  and  wonderml  proneness  to  get  into 
scrapes.  His  father  is  first  disgraced,  and  then 
loses  all  his  property  in  the  great  earthquake  of 
Lisbon,  when  poor  Alphonse,  by  one  of  Madame 
de  Gexuis's  touches  of  ironv,  penis  his  life  to  save 
the  false  pedigree  in  whicn  ne  devoutly  believes, 
but  leaves  the  jewels  to  their  fate.  Wandering 
subsequently  about  the  country,  Alphonse,  ^rhile 
sentimental laing  at  the  fountain  of  Ifies  de  Castro, 
saves  a  beaotifid  young  lady  from  a  mad  bull,  whidi 
immediately  afier  is  demolished  by  a  poisoned  pin 
stuck  into  the  nape  of  its  neck  by  the  flur  DaJinaa's 
father,  the  wise  llielismar.  (The  good  ladjr's  ex- 
planatory notes  never  mention  how  to  stick  your 
pin  into  your  bull.)  Desperate  love  for  Dalinda  is 
the  consequence,  and  fimoing  that  Theliamar  is  a 
Swede  sent  to  travel  on  a  scientific  mission,  Al- 
phonse runs  away  fi^om  his  father  and  follows  him, 
in  spite  of  beholding  a  meteor  and  of  being  caught 
in  a  bloodlike  shower,  and  then  stuck  fa^t  by  the 
nails  in  his  boots  to  a  loadstone  mountain,  for 


wMch  MadaiAe  de  Cl^ndre  most  really  have  gone 
to  tlie  calendars  with  one  eye.  In  spite  of  uiese 
sl^ht  obstacles  be  joins  llielismar,  and  obudns 
leave  to  accompany  him,  but  in  the  mean  time  the 
fJEur  daughter  has  Men  sent  back  to  Sweden.  It  is 
too  long  to  relate  how  all  wonders  of  nature  and 
art  comoine  to  persecute  or  amaze  Alphonse ;  how 
he  gets  neady  murdered  in  a  oave  of  the  Gnanches, 
and  is  almost  drowned  bjr  an  inundation  in  the 
Azores ;  how  the  **  guide.  Indicator,  shows  him  the 
road  "  to  a  bees'  nest,  and  the  grotto  of  Polioaadro 
dazzles  him  with  its  native  sciupture  and  jewelry  ; 
how  automatons  draw  and  play  to  rebuke  his  con- 
ceit, and  pistols  go  off  when  he  tampers  with  the 
locks  of  <&awers ;  hoif  Thelismar  repeats  Frsak- 
lin's  experiments  with  lightning,  and  becomes  per- 
fectly intolerable  by  his  cool  superiority  on  all 
occasions ;  until  at  fast  Alphonse's  poor  old  fiuher 
is  discovered  — of  all  places  in  the  world  —  at  the 
bottom  of  the  rilver  mines  of  Dalecarlia ;  there  is 
a  general  forgiveness  and  a  happy  ending.  It  is  a 
very  amusing  and  instructive  story,  allowing  for 
the  century  m  subsequent  discovery,  and  Policandro 
still  is  invested  in  our  imagination  with  a  charm 
derived  therefrom.  Madame  de  Genlis  made  use 
of  somewhat  the  same  notion  in  a  much  less  known 
work,  where  in.  one  story  the  hero's  eyes  became 
microscopes,  and  Riders,  flies,  moss,  &c.,  i^pear  in 
distressi^  detail  and  proportion,  •—  an  idea  since 
repeated  in  "  Good  Words  fi>r  the  Young.".  .  .  . 

out  while  no  one  in  France  could  do  more  than 
watch  aghast  the  fearful  march  of  public  events,  the 
quickened  spirit  of  thought  in  England  was  in  fnll 
activity.  Cnildren,  as  far  as  common  sense  would 
allow,  were  being  Imnight  up  on  the  Rousseau  sys- 
tem ;  R.  L.  Edgeworth  tried  it  on  one  of  his  sons, 
and  found  it  in  its  full  completeness  suoh  a  failure 
that  ib»  son  was  allowed  to  drop  out  of  sight.  Mrs. 
Schimmelpenninck  weathered  it  t^  her  own  strong 
warm  nature ;  and  Hiomas  Da^  after  capturing  two 
girls,  to  affbvd  him  a  choice  of  a  wife,  Drought  up 
on  the  most  perfect  plan  of  simplicity  in  habits  aad 
cultivation  or  intellect,  fimn^  one  break  down  from 
native  dulness,  and  cast  off  the  other  when  on  the 
point  of  marrying  her,  because  she  turned  out  too 
sophisticated  to  wear  an  unfashionable  dress. 

As  we  know,  Felix  Graham  tried  the  same  ex- 
periment witii  Mary  Snow  in  our  own  day,  just  as 
Miss  Edgeworth  had  portrayed  the  like  attempt  and 
feilure  on  the  part  (^  Clarence  Harvey  in  her  novel 
of  "  Belinda."  Her  "  Forester,"  the  uncouth  origi- . 
nal  youth  in  '*  Moral  Tales,"  is  we  believe  a  fer 
truer  likeness  of  Day  than  the  fine  sentleman  Cla- 
rence, only  for  the  sake  of  the  morsS  Forester  had 
to  be  tamed,  and  Day  never  was.  He  is  best 
known  as  the  author  of  "  Sandford  and  Merton," 
once  a  child's  clasi^ic  standing  next  to  ^  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  and  really  containing  much  that  is  very 
charming,  though  mixed  with  mych  queer  unsatis- 
factory stuff  oftho  theorist  author.  Miss^  Zomlin 
has  of  late  years  tried  to  weed  it,  but  it  is  one  of 
those  books  that  there  is  no  paring  down,  —  thej^ 
must  stand  or  fell  all  together ;  and  we  doubt  if 
many  of  the  present  young  generation  have  ever 
had  enterprise  enoi^  to  learn  how  Tommy  Mer- 
ton tried  sledging  with  a  kitchen  chair  and  the 
big  dog,  —  how  Harry  Sandford  piloted  him  across 
the  heath  by  the  aid  of  the  pole  star,  and  saved  him 
fitnn  the  vioknoe  of  a  baited  bull :  another  strange 
trait  of  past  manners.  There  is  another  tale  of 
Day's,  much  less  celebrated  but  very  efiectave, 
called  <«  Little  Jack,"  where  a  foundling  is  nursed 
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by  a  ^at,  reared  by  an  old  man  on  a  common,  be- 
coiftes  first  a  blacksmith,  then  a  soldier,  is  cast  on  a 
desert  coast  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Tartars, 
when  his  ffenios  in  saddlery  raises  him  to  high  fa- 
'for  with  the  Khan,  and  he  finally  comes  home  a 
rich  man,  and  buildi)  a  house  on  the  original  com- 
mon. Probably  Mr.  Day  meant  to  in(mlcate  the 
advantages  of  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  Jack's 
nurture,  Dut  the  story  was  to  us  a  mere  charming 
tissue  of  enterprise  and  adventure,  and  conveyed  no 
lesson  of  democracy. 

Our  copy  of  "  Little  Jack  '*  was  the  first  in  a  vol- 
ume named  "  The  Children's  Miacellany,"  a  sort  of 
prevision  of  an  annual,  and  containing  likewise, 
besides  an  unreadable  history  of  the  world,  and 
"John  Gilpin,"  the  story  of  "Philip  Quarl,"  by 
Defoe,  —  a  desert  island  story,  in  which  the  cast- 
away sailor  was  solaced  by  a  delightful  monkey; 
and  a  very  clever  story  of  a  child  queen  who,  being 
despotic,  Danishes  all  insects  because  a  wasp  stung 
her,  and  then  finds  she  can  have  neidier  honey  nor 
silk ;  and  when  she  is  incommoded  by  the  leaves, 
has  them  all  stripped  ofi"  and  their  place  supplied 
by  rose-colored  gauze. 

A  general  rel^llion  is  caused,  and  her  fiither  re- 
turns to  the  rescue.  We  remember,  too,  a  "  Spoilt 
Child,"  who  was  taught  to  read  an  alphabet  of  spun 
sugar,  and  allowed  to  eat  every  letter  he  knew ; 
then  cured  of  cruelty  by  the  dreadful  warning  of 
Charles  the  Ninth's  history;  and  recreated  with 
historical  anecdotes  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  Alcan- 
der  and  Septimius  —  one  of  the  latter  of  whom  got 
into  trouUe  hy  firing  a  pistol  in  a  robber's  cave. 
But  the  books  of  the  last  century,  with  dieir  dim 
type,  long  «,  and  united  c^  were  already  scarce  in 
our  time ;  and  perh^>s  the  last  of  the  period  was  a 
French  story,  published  by  subscription  in  England, 
(how  we  usea  to  wonder  at  the  list  of  names  h 
called  Le  Souterrain,**  where  Gabrielle  and  Ang^ 
lique,  two  young  ladies  whose  paJnents  were  in 
trouble  in  the  B^volution,  spent  seven  years  in  a 
cavern,  and  were  finally  discovered  there  in  a  grand 
tableau,  flaying  on  the  harp  and  the  clavegin,  both 
dressed  in  white  muslin,  and  jonchdes  with  rose- 
leaves.  How  beautiful  we  tliought  it,  and  how 
little  we  concerned  ourselves  with  the  salubrity  of 
the  SotUerrain  / 

But  that  age  of  sentiment  and  improbability  was 

waning,  and  with  the  nineteenth  century  reason 

came  into  the  nursery,  and  with  it  realism  and  pur- 

.  pose  strong ;  and  before  entering  on  the  didactic 

school  we  pause. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Recbnt  French  papers  announce  the  arrival  in 
Paris  of  Mr.  Stuart  Wil  and  Mr.  Longfellow. 

The  Viceroy  of  Egypt  is  said  to  have  ordered 
1,700  costumes  for  his  dieatre  of  a  Paris  consumier 
at  the  price  of  $  80,000. 

Mr.  Hepwobth  DrtcoN  is  to  deliver  a  series  of 
lectures  before  the  Philosophical  Institution,  New- 
castle, on  <<  The  Great  Praines  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains." 

Doctor  B<ehh,  a  celebrated  German  surgeon, 
has  just  performed  the  operation  of  separating  two 
female  children,  five  years  of  age,  who  were  Joined 
together  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Siamese  twins. 
The  German  papers  state  that  the  operation  was  at- 


tended with  perfect  success ;  but  one  of  the  patients 
seems  to  have  died  the  same  day.  The  survivor  is 
in  good  health. 

The  Journal  de  Liege  states  that  M.  Rochefbrt 
is  preparing  to  shake  the  dust  of  Brussels  from  his 
feet,  uie  government  having  advised  that  ferocioas 
editor  to  lower  the  key-note  of  his  joumaL 

Theresa  has  kept  the  American  tempters  at  bay. 
They  have  sought  to  lure  her  with  splendid  offers 
from  her  Tuscmum  at  Asni^res ;  but  she  means  to 
sing  no  more.      Th^r^sa  aspires  to  histrionic  fame. 

The  Kin^  of  Bavaria  laCely  had  Lohengrin  per- 
formed for  his  own  special  behoof.  The  representa- 
tion began  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  thea- 
tre was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  the  orchestral 
players  had  to  appear  in  dress  coats  and  white 
ties. 

SmcE  the  great  impulse  ^iven  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  yelocipedes  by  their  universal  adoption 
throughout  Europe,  innumerable  improvements  nave 
been  patented.  We  hear  from  France  and  Geneva 
of  two  startling  novelties.  A  Frenchman,  Monsieur 
Bluin,  has  adapted  to  his  velocipede  a  pair  of  sails, 
and  in  a  fiur  vnnd  skims  along  like  a  tenrestria!  nau- 
tilus, at  a  rate  exceeding  the  greatest  speed  hither- 
to attained  with  the  ordwary  vehicle  propelled  by 
the  feet;  while,  at  Geneva,  an  ingenious  musical- 
box  maker  has  actually  oonslaructed  a  "  v^locipMe 
k  musique." 

Garibaldi's  health  is  reported  to  be  in  a  veiy 
precarious  state.  A  correspondent  of  a  Paris  paper, 
who  had  been  admitted  to  an  interview  with  the 
general,  writes :  **  His  features  appeared  contracted, 
his  body  appeared  emaciated,  ana  he  was  lying  on 
a  sofa  sufiTennghorribly  from  an  attack  of  chronic 
rheumatism.  The  ex-dictator,  bent  like  the  tower 
of  Pisa,  is  but  a  shadow  of  the  past,  and  with  diflB- 
culty  one  recognizes  in  the  trembling  and  delicate 
old  man  the  fierce  republican  of  former  days."  It 
is,  for  the  sake  of  Italy,  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that 
this  report  is  exaggerated.    • 

Mdme.  Adeluta  Patti  was  recently  announced 
to  appear  in  the  '*  Figlia  del  Reggimento,"  but  at 
the  last  moment,  after  the  doors  were  opened  and 
the  audience  had  begun  to  arrive,  notices  were  post- 
ed up  that  Mdme.  Patti  was  suffering  firom  a  severe 
hoarseness,  and  quite  unable  to  sing.  Another  op- 
era was  therefore  substituted.  The  severe  hoarse- 
ness which  prevented  her  from  appearing  at  Covent 
Garden  did  not  in  the  least  disable  her  from  sing^ 
ing  befiire  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Pasha  of  Egypt 
at  llarlborough  House  the  same  evening,  where,  in- 
deed, it  is  said,  she  never  warbled  more  cleariy  and 
enchantingly. 

A  REALLY  curious  piece  of  musical  patchwork 
will  be  the  Grand  Requiem  now  being  written  at 
the  proposal  of  Verdi  by  no  less  than  thirteen  com- 
posers, as  •a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Rossini. 
The  performance  of  this  work  is  not  to  take  more 
than  one  hour  and  a  half,  thus  alio  wing  about  sevetf 
minutes  to  each  composer.  No  restriction  of  key  or 
time  is  laid  on  any  one  of  them  bey(md  the  obliga- 
tion of  beginning  and  ending  in  the  initial  key. 
The  fbUowmg  are  the  names  of  the  contributors  to 
this  strange  work,  whidi  is  expected  to  be  terminat- 
ed on  the  15th  of  September:  Bazzala,  Bajudni^ 
Pedrotti,  Cagnoni,  Ricci,  Nini,  Boucheron,  Coccia, 
Gaspari,  Platancia,  Petrella,  Mabellina,  and  YerdL 
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SOCIAL  SUPERSTITIONS. 

SooK  we  shall  haye  no  social  supentitions,  I 
suppose.  They  are  destined,  no  douot,  to  disap- 
pear with  political  superstitions  and  religious  su- 
perstitions, —  or  what  people  are  pleased  to  consider 
afl  such,  —  in  the  natund  course  of  the  abolition  of 
most  things.  How  many  have  gone  in  our  own 
time  I — or  in  a  time  within  the  experience  of  men 
and  women  still  among  us,  and  fiuniliar  at  least  in 
a  reflected  light 

The  supentitions  to  which  I  refer  are  not  very 
important  perhaps,  but  they  marie  changes  in  man- 
ners, and  changes  in  manners  marie  changes  in  a 
great  many  other  things.  A  great  number  have 
gone,  as  I  have  said.  The  sup^*stitiou8  observance 
of  the  custom  of  getting  drunk  after  dinner,  for 
instance,  is  among  the  disappearances.  A  great 
many  people  still  get  drunk,  it  must  be  confe^ed ; 
bat  they  usually  pay  the  homage  which  intoxica- 
tion owes  to  sobriety,  and  deny  or  conceal  the  fact. 
ThersL  used  to  be  a  superstition  among  a  certain 
class  of  fine  gentlemen  that  it  was  *'  bM  form  "  — 
or  whatever  was  the  equivalent  phrase  of  the 
period  —  to  be  able  to  do  anything  for  one's  self, 
and  that  a  state  of  utter  apathy  and  indifference  to 
things  in  general  was  the  surest  mark  of  good 
breeding.  There  mav  be  such  men  about  now,  but 
they  are  very  careiulh'  cut,  I  should  think ;  and  a 
negative  condition  of  mind  and  body  would  cer- 
tainly not  in  these  days  be  considered  a  sign  ofbon 
ton.  There  was  a  superstition  once  in  favor  of 
snuff-taking,  iiong  since  the  days  when  a  snuff- 
box was  as  necessary  an  appendage  to  a  gentleman 
as  his  shoe-buckles,  the  haoit  of  putting  it  to  use 
was  still  general,  and  it  has  disappeared  only  in 
the  present  generation.  Durine  the  rule  <^  snuff, 
smoking  was  the  exception ;  ana  though  the  latter 
had  many  votaries,  the  **  vice  **  was  a  secret  one,  — 
to  be  iiMlulged  only  in  out-of-the-way  places.  A 
stable  or  a  harness-room  was  thought  quite  good 
enough,  and  the  tap-room  at  a  low  tavern  most 
appropriate.  When  rooms  were  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  at  clubs  they  were  always  the  worst  in  the 
nouse ;  and  up  to  so  late  a  period  as  to  be  called 
the  other  day  thei^  was  no  smoking-room  at  one  of 
the  leading  clubs  in  LfOndon.  Now,  not  only  are 
smokers  in  clubs  luxuriously  provided,  but  every 
house  of  sufficient  size  and  pretensions  —  in  the 
country,  at  any  rate  —  has  an  apartment  available 
for  the  weed ;  and  in  connection  with  billiards 
ladies  endure  it  with  a  charming  docility,  —  de- 
veloped in  some  cases,  so  scandal  declares,  into  the 
luost  practical  expression  of  tolerance.    In  the  old 


times  only  the  most  hardened  offenders  would  ven- 
ture to  smoke  in  the  streets  or  public  places.  I 
need  scarcely  say  how  this  superstition  has  been 
disposed  of  in  these  days,  when  Royal  Princes  lead 
the  way,  and  a  Royal  Duke  may  bo  seen  on  most 
mornings  on  Constitution  Hill  in  company  with  an 
enormous  regalia. 

There  was  a  superstition  prevalent  for  many 
years  that  a  gentleman  could  not  be  properly  cos- 
tumed unless  naif  strangled  in  an  enormous  stock. 
This  machine  was  wonderfully  and  fearAiUy  made, 
with  a  slight  pretence  of  elasticity,  but  intended 
evidently  to  keep  the  head  up,  and  promote  an 
appearance  of  dignified  apoplexy  in  the  wearer,  — 
with  the  occasional  effect  of  a  divergence  from 
appearance  into  reality.  The  custom  originated 
through  the  *'  most  finished  gentleman  in  Europe^' 
not  being  proud  of  his  neck ;  and  it  became  so 
rigorous  as  to  ruin  any  man  who  refused  to  follow 
it.  There  is  only  one  known  instance  of  such 
hardihood,  however,  and  that  is  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Byron.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  society  set  its 
&ice  against  the  poet  because  he  was  supposed  to 
be  an  immoral  man,  to  ill-treat  his  wife,  and  ex- 
hibit a  vicious  tendency  in  his  writings.  I  believe 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Society  at  the  time  made 
pets  of  men  who  were  far  worse  than  Bjnron  was 
even  supposed  to  be,  who  got  on  no  better  with 
their  wives,  and  who  set  quite  as  vicious  an  ex- 
ample in  their  lives  as  Byron  was  alleged  to  set  in 
his  writings.  Society  cut  Byron  because  he  turned 
down  his  collar,  and  that  is  the  whole  fact  of  the 
matter.  Had  he  worn  a  stock  he  wotdd  have  been 
one  of  themselves,  and  they  would  have  forgiven 
him  as  they  did  other  people. 

Stocks  are  seldom  seen  now,  except  in  the  army, 
where,  in  a  certain  but  not  sufficiently  modified 
degree,  they  are  still  the  rule ;  at  the  discretion, 
however,  of  commanding  officers,  who  may  allow 
them  to  be  dispensed  with  if  they  think  the  relax- 
ation necessary  or  desirable.  Nobody,  in  fact, 
wears  a  stock  in  these  days  unless  he  is  obliged  to 
do  so,  except  a  few  fogies  who  cling  to  the  super- 
stition as  a  link  to  life. 

''What  do  you  think  of  my  uncle?''  asked  a 
man  not  longsince  of  his  firiend,  with  whom  he  was 
walking  in  rail  Mall.  They  had  just  met  the 
gentleman  in  <|uestion. 

"  Think  of  him  I "  was  the  contemptuous  reply ; 
''  why,  he  wears  a  stock  and  buckles  it  behina,  — 
that  ^s  what  I  think  of  him." 

You  see  by  this  little  incident  the  kind  of  feeling 
that  stocks  excite  in  the  present  day. 

If  there  are  superstitions  among  men  there  are 
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superstitions  among  women,  you  may  be  sure,  and 
among  the  latter  as  among  the  former  tliore  nave 
been  a  ^reai  many  that  are  now  exploded.  As 
regards  dress  and  deportment  there  was  one  con- 
nected with  the  ideal  of  a  lady  which  seems  to  have 
no  believers  in  these  times.  A  lady  was  supposed 
to  be  arrayed  in  the  plainest  manner, — jto  wear 
robes  of  the  soberest*  colors  and  the  simpleet  cut* 
Anybody  who  deviated  from  the  rule  was  supposed 
not  to  be  a  lady;  and  the  French,  who  set  the 
feshions  then  as  they  do  now,  were  far  in  advance 
of  the  English  in  this  respect.  That  this  supersti- 
tion no  longer  prevails  need  scarcely  be  pointed 
out.  The  change  in  the  present  direction  has  been 
accompanied,  too,  by  some  incidental  superstitious 
which  nave  also  come  to  an  end,  —  or  very  nearly 
so.  One  was  that  ladies  in  order  to  attain  elegance 
in  skirts  must  be  encased  in  a  steel  cage,  absurdly 
—  considering  the  derivation  of  the  word  —  called 
a  crinoline.  Another  was  founded  upon  the  idea 
that  a  lady  could  not  appear  out  of  doors  without 
wearing  upon  her  head  a  preposterous  contrivance, 
which,  had  it  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Pom- 
peii, or  in  some  such  place,  without  any  indication 
of  the  use  to  which  it  was  applied,  would  have  been 
a  mystery  to  succeeding  a^,  and  remained  pei^ 
haps  a  puzzle  to  antiquanans  up  to  the  present 
time.     The  thing  I  mean  was  called  a  bonnet. 

What  a  monstrosity  it  was  I  It  stood  alone  in 
creation.  Nature  never  produced  anything  like  it 
in  her  wildest  and  most  colonial  moods.  .Art  cotdd 
never  have  conceived  such  an  object.  For  the 
bonnet  was  like. our  old  friend  Topsy,  according  to 
that  young  person's  idea  of  her  origin:  it  was 
never  bom  of  the  fancy  of  any  one  man  or  woman, 

—  "I  guess  it  growed."  You  could  not  indeed 
resemble  it  to  anything  else.  It  was  not  like  a 
coalscuttle,  to  which  some  of  its  varieties  have  been 
flatteringly  compared,  for  it  would  not  stand  on  its 
end,  if  indeed  it  had  an  end  to  stand  on ;  and  for 
similar  reasons  among  others  it  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  be  intended  for  a  cofiee-pot,  a  bread-bas- 
ket, a  card-tray,  a  toast-rack^  a  mouse-trap,  or  a 
warming-pan. 

It  was  certainly  not  like  a  hat ;  for  though  it 
contained  a  place  where  you  could  put  part  of  a 
head,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  —  in  the  ab- 
sence of  previous  information  —  that  such  an  un- 
comfortable receptacle  tvas  meant  for  such  a  use. 
The  coincidence,  was  altogether  insufficient.  You 
may  put  your  head  into  a  bag  or  a  portmanteau,  but 
nobody  would  guess  those  useful  articles  to  be 
head-dresses  on  that  account.  The  bonnet,  in  its 
ultra  d^s  at  any  rate,  was  as  shapeless  a  monster 
as  the  Pieia/re^  first  described  by  Victor  Huso,  and 
since  made  familiar  to  us  in  collections  of  aqua- 
ria ;  with  bows  and  flowers  for  "  feelers,"  turning 
up  in  arbitaranr  and  unexpected  places.     Had  we 

—  innocent  of  it  ourselves  —  found  it  in  use  among 
the  Cherokee  Indians,  we  should  have  fancied  it 
connected  with  some  religious  rite,  since  it  would 
be  difficult  to  suppose  that  anybody  would  volun- 
tarily wear  such  a  thing  for  its  own  sake.  That  it 
is  an  exploded  superstition  among  civilized  nations 
is  a  fact  for  which  everybody  blessed  with  eyesight 
ought  to  be  gratefuL  The  present  substitute  is 
called  by  the  same  name  ;  but  nobody,  seeing  the 
two  things  together,  would  guess  that  they  were  put 
to  the  same  use.  The  bonnet  of  the  p^od  is  a 
charmhig  little  decorative  arrangement,  which  may 
be  quite  useless  as  &r  as  shelter  is  concerned,  but 
is  scarcely  more  so  than  its  predecessor,  which  was 


inefiectual    against  sun  or  rain,  and  had  not  th^ 
excuse  of  bein^  ornamental  instead. 

Another  superstition  of  the  past  was  the  corset. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  shall  be  allowed  to  al- 
lude to  such  a  subject,  l^ut  must  take  my  chance. 
I  ^vill  be  content,  however,  to  observe  that  the  gar- 
ment, —  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a  garment  though  ; 
what  am  I  to  call  it  ?  —  the  article  ?  —  the  machine  ? 
The  machine  will  do.  It  was  a  point  of  faith  that 
this  machine  was  indispensable  to  the  female  kind, 
or  at  any  rate  that  it  ought  to  be,  and  it  wxis  worn 
when  not  wanted  as  a  distinction  of  the  sex. 

One  need  not  be  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  any 
place  to  remember  these  curious  contrivances  of 
which  wood  or  steel,  and  whalebone  inevitably, 
formed  such  important  features.  Such  things  may 
exist  in  the  present  day ;  but  they  could  never  have 
been  necessities ;  for  the  interesting  wearers  of  the 
modified  mysteries  now  in  use  under  the  same  name 
do  not  seem  to  sufier  from  the  absence  of  their  pre- 
decessors. On  the  coutrary,  they  evidently  flourish 
the  more  for  the  change,  look  a  CTcat  deal  better, 
and  must  feel  a  great  deal  better  if  Uiey  can  feel  at  aO. 
Among  social  observances  which  may  be  classed 
among  exploded  superstitions,  I  may  include  the 
circulation  of  wedding-cards  and  wedding^«ake 
among  the  friends  of  married  couples.  The  cake 
went  first,  and  the  cards  are  fast  following.  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  the  omission  in  either  case  is  an 
advantage.  People  always  liked  getting  the  cake, 
though  it  is  a  horrible  thing  to  eat,  and  the  cards 
certainly  answered  their  intended  purpose, — that 
of  mariung  the  feeling  towards  old  acquaintances 
under  new  conditions,  and  influencing  them  in  pay- 
ing congratulatory  visits.  Now,  under  the  new  ar- 
rangement, half  the  acquaintances  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  are  uncertain  whether  to  call  or  not; 
and  as  they  are  verj'  apt  to  give  themselves  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  which  gives  the  least  trouble 
they  frequently  remain  upon  anomalous  terms  with 
the  happy  pair  for  an  mdefinite  period,  —  deter- 
mined in  the  end  perhaps  by  an  accident. 

The  superstition  which  dictates  the  use  of  cards 
in  general  intercourse  is  not  likely  to  die  out.  So- 
ciety cannot  get  on  without  them.  But  calling  — 
where  you  actually  want  to  see  the  people — -has 
been  relieved  of  half  its  horrors  by  the  practice  of 
appointing  certain  days  for  being  at  home,  and  add- 
ing the  attraction  of  tea,  which,  whether  visitors 
want  that  refreshment  or  not,  at  least  gives  them 
something  to  do.  A  great  many  people  would  pre- 
fer that  these  rites  should  be  pen(n*m6d  after  dinner 
instead  of  bef^e,  and  it  would  be  well  to  allow  them 
tlie  alternative.  I  dare  say  we  shall  come  to  this 
some  day.  Meanwhile  many  take  kindly  to  what 
has  been  called  the  social  treadmill,  and  grind 
away  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  It  is  hard  pemi^is 
to  have  to  drop  addidonal  cs^s  afler  having  dined 
at  a  house,  and  such  visites  de  di^enHon  are  usoalK* 
paid  .with  the  kind  of  gratitude  known  as  a  lively 
sense  of  benefits  to  come. 

Among  existing  superstitions  that  which  necessi- 
tates introductions  at  balls  in  private  houses  has  a 
great  many  heterodox  enemies.  They  are  mere 
matters  of  form,  since  the  persons  introduced  are 
frequently  no  wiser  as  to  one  another's  personality 
than  they  were  before  ;  and  the  observance  has  tne 
efiect  or  curbing  individual  ardor.  There  is  no 
harm  in  them  ;  they  are  often  an  assistance;  but 
they  should  not  be  held  necessary,  and  in  a  happier 
state  of  existence  I  dare  say  they  will  be  dispensed 
with. 
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Among  exploded  superstitions  upon  such  occa- 
sions may  be  reckoned  speeches  after  supper. 
Where  there  is  no  reguhur  supper  to  make  speeches 
ailer,  the  evil  naturaify  cures  itself;  but  even  where 
there  is,  the  b(Mre  in  Question  is  never  met  with  ex- 
cept in  ofiensively  ola-fashioned  society.  So  much 
the  better,  say  all  sensible  peq>le.  Speeches  aHer 
dinner,  when  the  dinner  has  a  business  object,  of 
course  can't  be  helped,  send  come  under  a  different 
category. 

Apropos  to  dinners  1  may  mention  a  very  old  su- 
perstition which  gave  the  palm  to  English  dinners 
over  all  other  dinners  in  the  world.  "  Foreign  kick- 
shaws," compared  with  them,  were  held  in  contempt 
as  unwholesome  abominations.  And  an  English 
dinner,  when  well  cooked,  is  no  doubt  a  very  fine 
thing,  and  better  for  people  leading  an  active  life 
than,  say,  a  French  one,  as  a  continuous  arrange- 
ment. But  it  is  the  old  story  still,  — '-  our  dinners 
come  from  a  sacred,  our  cooks  from  a  profane 
source.  To  cook  an  English  dinner  well,  a  person 
ought  to  be  capable  of  cooking  a  French  one.  The 
principles  are  the  same,  and  the  ornate  variations, 
in  the  latter  case,  are  mere  matters  of  special  at- 
tainment, easily  acquired  from  prescribed  formulas. 
But  the  popular  delusion  with  the  common  run 
of  cooks  is,  that  an  English  dinner,  in  order  to  have 
"  no  nonsense  about  it,  should  be  essentially  solid, 
and  leave  digestibility  an  open  question.  Any  sug^ 
gestion  of  an  advance  upon  these  conditions  is  met 
by  the  response  that  Mary  Jane  does  not  profess  to 
understand  foreign  cookery  ;  and  an  intimation,  if 
she  is  disposed  to  be  candid,  that  she  considers 
*<  plain  English  *'  entitled  to  the  preference  in  every 
respect.  She 'can  never  be  made  to  understand 
that  food  prepared  in  the  English  fashion  is  not 
necessarily  crude,  oomfortless,  and  injurious.  Her 
main  idea  is  that  everything  English  ought  to  be 
substantial,  that  is  to  sav,  heavy  ;  and  in  pursuance 
of  this  I  have  known  ner  send  up  such  a  thing 
as  suet  pudding  with  particular  joints.  The  ac- 
companiment is  well  known  in  schools,  where  it  is 
accepted  as  part  of  the  discipline  of  ^e  establish- 
ment, —  but  surely  nobody  ever  ate  suet  pudding 
as  a  free  agent  1  This  is  perhaps  an  aggravated  in- 
stance of  infatuation,  but  it  is  quite  within  the  com- 
pass of  common  "  plain  cooks,  who  minister  to  the 
middle  classes  of  society.  How  the  poor  fare  who 
are  their  own  cooks  is  a  sad  consideration.  That 
they  eat  at  all  is  a  marvel ;  and  it  is  a  still  greater 
marvel,  considering  the  savage  character  of  their 
meals,  that  they  do  not  drink  twice  as  much  as  they 
do. 

The  superstition  which  exalts  bad  cookery  and 
calls  it  English  is  less  strong  than  it  was,  and  among 
the  educated  classes  is  rapidly  passing  away.  But 
unhappily  the  greater  part  of  the  population  are  not 
educated,  —  even  to  an  appreciation  of  the  com- 
monest comforts, —  and  are  still  willing  victims  to 
a  delusion  unknown  in  any  other  civilized  country. 
The  popular  delusion  in  the  matter  of  wine's, 
which  was  endured  fw  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
has  a  greater  chance  of  being  dispelled  ;  and  if  the 
mass  d^  the  wine-drinking  population  —  so  largely 
increased  of  late  —  still  cling  exclusively  to  port 
and  sherrj',  it  is  surelv  not  for  want  of  other  wmes 
being  su^cetted  equally  to  their  palates  and  their 
pockets.  Port  is  now  favored  by  only  two  classes 
of  persons,  —  the  few  who  will  pay  fabulous  sums 
for  the  little  that  can  be  got  of  the  best  kind,  and 
the  many  who  are  not  yet  influenced  by  the  light 
wine  movement,  and  still  incline  thmselves  —  | 


from    superstitious  motives  —  to  any    concoction 
called  by  the  name. 

The  former  need  not  be  converted.  Their  taste 
is  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  and  I  trust  that 
they  will  lon^  enjoy  the  means  to  gratify  it.  The 
latter  are  being  converted  by  d^rees,  if  we  may 
beKeve  in  statistics ;  for  the  consumption  of  port 
which  comes  from  Portugal  has  sensioly  decreased 
of  late  years,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  production  of  the  spurious  article  can  have 
increased  in  llie  face  of  the  increased  &cilities  for 
obtaining  the  real  one.  The  wines  of  all  other 
wine-prwiucing  countries  are  now  largely  consumed 
in  this  coqntry ;  and  the  natural  conclusion  is  be- 
yond a  doubt, — that  the  majority  of  habitual  or  oc- 
casional drinkers  of  wine  do  not  drink  port,  while 
the  minoiity  drink  it  in  less  proportion  than  foi^ 
merly.  Sherry  has  made  a  firmer  stand,  and  is  still 
considered  a  necessary  wine,  whatever  be  the  other 
wines  which  find  a  place  in  the  public  favor.  There 
is  a  competition,  too,  in  the  market  between  sherry 
and  sherry, — that  is  to  say,  between  sherry  as  usu- 
ally [M^pared  for  English  consumption,  and  sherry 
as  it  is  in  its  natural  state ;  and  other  Spanish  wines 
which  are  not  sherry,  but  which  have  the  same  char> 
acter,  are  also  entering  the  field  of  opposition.  The 
"  natural "  wines,  as  the  merchants  call  them,  have 
a  hard  fight  for  it  at  present;  for  the  mass  of  wine- 
drinkers  undoubtedly  prefer  the  old  fiery  mixtures. 
But  there  is  a  demand  for  the  <'  dry  "  qualities  rap- 
idly spreading,  and  palates  educatedf  to  these  *— 
dreadnilly  doctored  as  they  commonly  are  —  will 
find  out  in  time  that  they  can  be  better  gratified  by 
unadulterated  vintages,  or  vintages  wUch  are  at 
least  not  deprived  oftheir  original  character.  Be- 
tween Spanish  wines  as  they  ought  to  be  and 
French  wines  as  they  are  —  to  say  nothing  of  Ital- 
ian, Hungarian,  and  Greek,  which  are  making  their 
way — the  time  is  probably  not  far  distant  when 
the  superstition  which  gave  exclusiveness  to  port  and 
sherry  will  be  known  no  more. 

Port  is  associated  with  prejudice ;  and  prejudice 
of  many  kinds  is  breaking  down  with  port.  1  allude 
especially  to  English  prejudice  —  to  be  classed 
with  superstition  —  in  reference  to  things  conti- 
nentaL  There  was  an  old  belief  that  one  English- 
man was  always  able  to  beat  three  Frenchmen. 
That  delusion  must  surely  have  exploded ;  and  I 
may  mention  as  a  matter  of  personal  experience,  that 
1  once  made  the  experiment  with  only  two  of  our 
lively  neighbors,  —  and  signally  failed.  But  the 
superstitious  sense  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  ons 
travelling  countrymen  on  the  Continent  still  pr^ 
vails  to  a  great  extent ;  the  principal  exception  be- 
ing the  members  of  the  gentler  sex,  who  have 
thrown  off  their  traditional  reserve  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  and  dash  about  in  out-of-doors  diversions 
with  an  affability  which  is  a  wonder,  not  to  say  a 
scandal,  and  utterly  confutes  the  stock  caricatures 
which,  in  Paris  especially,  still  represent  the  blonde 
misses  of  Albion  as  embodiments  of  prudish  affecta- 
tion, —  wearing  green  veils  and  actual  bonnets,  and 
regarding  the  social  fr^eedom  of  France  as  shocking^ 
qmte  in  the  old  style.  Th^re  has,  to  be  sure,  been 
lately  opened  a  rival  vein  of  satire,  represented  in 

S$riodicals  like  the  Vk  Parisienne,  which  gives  the 
nglish  giri  in  her  gushing,  hatty,  high-heeled  as- 
pect, and  has  just  liegun  to  understand  the  joke 
about  **  the  period  " ;  but  this  development  is  quite 
recent,  — ihe  blonde  misse  still  holds  her  own  in  the 
shop  windows,  and  it  wiD  be  years  before  she  is 
accepted  in  her  new  character. 
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I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  English  Buperstition 
as  regards  our  relations  towards  our  lively  neigh- 
bors has  been  dissipated  with  unmixed  advantage, 
—  as  far  as  the  gentler  sex  is  concerned.  But  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  whether  through  French  or 
other  influence,  English  women  —  including  Eng- 
lish girls  of  course  —  dress  a  great  deal  better 
than  they  did,  and  —  except  when  they  make  car- 
icatures of  themselves  —  cannot  be  accused  of  fail- 
ingto  set  off  their  beauty  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  mention  of  dress  again  suggests  that  an  old 
superstition  concerning  costume  has  just  exploded. 
I  mean  that  which  made  it  de  rigueur  for  gentlemen, 
unless  in  some  kind  of  uniform,  to  go  to  CQurt  in  the 
habits  as  they  lived  of  our  forefathers  in  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  Oeorge  HI.  The  dress  was  both  un- 
comfortable and  incongruous,  and  nobody  liked  it ; 
-  and  the  change  has  at  least  this  advantage,  that  it 
enables  a  man  to  wear  in  the  presence  of  his  sov- 
ereign a  dress  of  the  shape  to  which  he  is  accus- 
tomed in  common  life.  But  innovation  begets 
innovation,  and  now  we  find  certain  levellers  con- 
demning the  court  dress  worn  by  ladies  as  a  super- 
stition. Why,  they  ask,  cannot  ladies  go  to  the 
drawing-rooms  in  morning  dresses  with  high  bodies  ? 
These  agitators  would,  it  seems,  get  rid  of  the 
<'  feathers,  blonde-cappets,  and  diamonds,"  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  at  one  fell  swoop,  on  the  ground  that 
full  dress  happening  in  these  days  to  be  rather  scanty, 
ladies  who  go  to  d^wing-rooms  are  apt  to  take  cold. 
The  agitators  may  depend  upon  it  that  some 
stronger  reason  than  this  must,  be  discovered  be- 
fore me  ladies  concerned  will  Join  th»  agitation, 
even  if  such  a  simplification  would  ever  be  permitted 
by  the  milliners.  //  faut  souffrir  pour  etre  belle  is 
a  social  decree  submitted  to  more  philosophically 
than  is  the  fate  of  most  legal  decrees.  And  if  those 
who  wear  court  dresses  are  content  to  suffer  in  one 
way,  you  may  be  sure  that  those  who  make  them 
will  not  be  content  to  suffer  in  another.     So  the 

auestion,  I  fancy,  may  be  safely  left  at  rest  between 
le  two. 

Among  superstitions  which  still  survive  may 
be  mentioned  the  belief  in  some  apocryphal  P^^ 
known  as  the  '*  palmy  days  of  the  drama."  When 
these  days  existed,  and  what  they  were  like,  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  For  we  find  no  contemporary 
evidence  of  their  existence;  it  has  never  been 
handed  down  to  us  that  people  have  said,  '*  These 
are  the  palmy  days  of  fiie  drama ;  I  am  content 
with  the  condition  of  the  sta^e."  On  the  contrary, 
from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  are  able  to  take 
anything  like  a  near  view,  the  cry  has  always  been 
that  the  regular  drama  was  neglected  whenever 
there  were  counter-attractions  in  the  form  of  French 
dancing*  ffirls,  performing  dogs  or  monkeys,  or  even 
such  e^iibitions  as  puppet-shows. 

Nobodv  seems  ever  to  have  heard  of  the  palmy 
days  of  tne  drama  until  they  had  passed  away,  and 
then  the  praises  had  a  suspicious  appearance  of  be- 
ing rung  for  the  tempora  acti  in  the  abstract  Great 
actors  and  actresses  have  lived  no  doubt  before  the 
Agamemnons  of  our  own  time,  and  their  Homers 
have  kept  their  fame  alive ;  but  it  must  be  doubted 
if  the  drama — that  is  to  say,  the  regular  drama  — 
has  had  suchgreat  days  for  its  own  sake  as  has  been 
made  out.  The  days  of  which  we  have  the  most 
distinct  idea  are  those  comparatively  early  in  the 
century,  when  enthusiastic  people  used  to  go  to  the 
pit  door  of  Drury  Lane,  and  wait  from  two  o'clock 
in  the  day  to  see  Mrs.  Siddons,  or  the  Rembles, 
and  later  still  the  elder  Kean,  —  buy  a  bill  in  the 


street,  and  struggle  for  the  attainment  of  three  hours' 
intellectual  ecstasy.  One  may  suppose  that  the  re- 
ward was  greater  than  could  be  gained  now  by  a 
similar  process,  —  supposing  the  process  to  he  nec- 
essary ;  but  the  fact  was  due  to  exceptional  circum- 
stances ;  and  if  the  public  taste  was  high,  it  had 
not  so  many  invitations  as  it  has  in  the  present  day 
to  become  low.  If  there  were  better  actors  there  were 
certainly  worse,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
pieces  which  obtained  popularity, —  the  inferior  class 
of  which  would  not  be  listened  to  now,  as  has  been 
proved  by  occasional  experiments.  There  is  a 
larger  public  in  these  times ;  but  even  making  al- 
lowance for  the  fact,  a  larger  propordonate  amount 
of  money  is  spent  upon  the  drama  than  used  to  be 
spent,  dramatic  authors  make  larger  profit,  and 
dramatic  performers  are  better  paid. 

It  is  true  that  plays  of  a  low  class,  and  plavers 
of  a  low  class,  sometimes  succeed,  as  well  as  plays 
and  players  of  a  higher  class,  —  sometimes  better, 
indeed,  when  a  thorough  hit  is  made.  But  this  has 
always  been  the  case ;  and  they  do  not  fail  because 
they  are  of  a  high  class.  When  such  pieces  are  un- 
supcessftd  it  is  because  there  is  something  wron? 
about  them,  — because  they  are  cumbrous,  dull,  and 
unfitted  for  the  stage.  A  great  deal  of  fiilse  senti- 
ment would  once  pass  for  real,  and  a  great  many  sit- 
uations which  we  have  discovered  to  be  claptrap 
were  accepted  bv  our  forefathers  in  good  fwth.  On 
the  whole,  judgmg  by  the  number  of  theatres  we 
have,  and  tne  number  of  pieces  that  fill  them,  and 
the  standard  of  excellence  demanded  by  most  of  the 
audiences,  it  must  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
drama  has  declined  or  is  declining.  Therefore  the 
belief  in  the  palmy  days,  as  compared  with  our  own, 
—  which,  however,  is  far  weaker  than  it  was, — 
must  be  ranked  among  the  superstitions. 

An  alleged  cause  of  the  supposed  decline  of  the 
drama  is  £e  late  hour  at  which  most  of  us  dine.  It 
has  become  later  and  later  in  the  course  of  the  last 
few  years,  and  we  seem  rapidly  arriving  at  the  fash- 
ionable point  said  to  have  been  attained  by  a  late 
American  president,  who  was  such  a  great  man  that 
he  never  took  his  dinner  until  the  next  day  I  But 
it  is  made  later,  and  worse  than  later  because  less 
certain,  by  a  superstitious  custom  which  prevails  of 
the  host  nxii^  one  time  and  the  guests  assembling 
at  another.  l£e  inconvenience  was  pointed  out  the 
other  day  in  a  morning  journal,  and  it  is  one  which 
decidedly  demands  reform.  Everybody  understands 
that  a  little  grace  is.  allowed  beyond  the  quarter 
past  seven,  quarter  to  eight,  or  eight,  set  down  in  the 
invitation ;  but  nobody  knows  exactly  how  much, 
unless  well  acquainted  with  the  custom  of  the  par^ 
ticular  house.  And  as  few  choose  to  incur  the  em- 
barrassment of  being  too  early,  a  great  many  run  the 
hazard  of  being  too  late. 

The  consenuence  is  an  amount  of  confusion  and 
annoyance  wnich  is  felt  equally  by  host  and  guest. 
There  is  only  one  way  of  destroying  this  monstrous 
delusion,  and  saving  the  enormous  amount  of  time 
and  temper  which  it  wastes  in  the  course  of  the 
year ;  that  is,  to  issue  invitations  for  the  exact  hour 
at  which  the  party  is  expected  to  be  assembled, with 
a  special  provision  as  to  punctuality  until  the  rule 
becomes  generally  understood. 

While  on  the  subject  of  dinners,  I  may  mention  a 
custom  which  is  surely  founded  upon  superstition, 
and  ought  to  be  banished  foi*ever  from  civilized  so- 
ciety, —  the  only  society  in  which  it  prevails.  Whjr 
should  we  be  obliged  to  perform  the  not  very  diffi- 
cult operation  of  dividing  our  food  into  morsels  fitted 
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for  the  mouth  with  a  weapon  so  formidable   and 
effective  that  we  could  employ  it  with  the  greatest 
ease  to  cut  the  throat  of  our  next  neighbor  from  ear 
to  ear?    Had  we  to  kill  the  meat  m  the  first  in- 
stance one  could  understand  the  propriety  of  being 
so  armed ;  for  the  sake  of  car^-inw  joints  that  bore 
and  birds  that  bewilder,  such  an  instrument  is  ap- 
propriate enough.    But  why  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  pe^!^)ns  who  have  only  their  own  mouths  to  ac- 
commodate ?    It  is  enough  to  embarrass  a  nervous 
man,  and  how  that  very  uncomfortable  person,  "  the 
most  delicate  lady,"  manages  to  survive  the  responsi- 
bility is  one  of  those  marvels  which  can  be  account- 
ed for  only  by  custom  founded  on  the  grossest  su- 
perstition.   The  anomaly  exists  but  in  association 
with  European  manners.    The  natives  of  the  East, 
and    semi-civilized  people  elsewhere,   would  not 
dream  of  such  an  enormity.    I  do  not  insist,  of 
course^  that  people  ought  to  eat  with  their  fingers ; 
and  chopsticks  are  naturally  unfitted  for  dividing  a 
Bteak.    But  when  knives  are  wanted,  —  and  they 
•  are  not  wanted,  nor  used,  for  many  dishes,  —  why 
should  we  be  made*  to  use  a  "murderous  weapon  ? 
One  can  fancy  them  fitted  for  the  days  of  old,  when 
knights  carved  at  the  meal  in  gloves  of  steel  and 
drank  the  red  wine  through  the  helmet  barred ;  but 
in  those  times  people  used  their  own  knives  at  the 
table,  and  empioved  them,  upon  occasion,  in  casual 
combats.     Such  is  not  now  the  custom,  though  there 
are  instances  of  the  proceeding  on  the  part  of  vio^ 
lent  persons  even  when  engag^  at  the  meal  itself; 
and  the  temptation  is  one  which  should  not  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  men  of  ungovernable  tempers, 
exasperated,  it  may  be,  by  the  bad  dinner  of  humble 
life.     But  these  enormous  knives  are  given  us  ad- 
visedly, and  so  careful  is  custom  in  measuring  the 
supposed  necessities  of  the  case,  that  for  the  lighter 
descriptions  of  food  smaller  knives  are  given,  so  that 
you  are  supposed  to  calculate  the  amount  of  force 
required  at  every  course,  and  always  employ  it  ac- 
cordingly.   It  is  always  a  comfort  to  get  to  a  little 
knife  after  a  large  one,  —  it  is  like  the  sense  of 
peace  and  security  that  comes  after  a  fray, — and 
no  knife  need  be  larger  than  the  silver  one  put  on 
for  dessert,  if  indeed  it  need  be  so  large ;  and  I 
need  scarcely  add  that  forks  might  be  modified  in 
proportion. 

There  are  a  few  superstitions  in  connection  with 
our  language  which  may  be  pointed  out  in  this  place. 
There  nave  been  a  great  many  in  most  times ;  but 
some  have  disappeared  while  others  have  arisen,  and 
there  are  not  many  now  remaining.  Amon^  them 
I  will  note  only  some  peculiarities  in  pronunciation. 
We  still  call  Derby  Darby  and  Berkeley  Barkeley, 
Fall  Mall  Fell  Mfll,  not  to  add  other  instances. 
Contractions,  too,  are  not  unfiroquent.  Thus  we  can- 
not ask  if  the  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley  is  at  home, 
giving  the  syllables  their  legitimate  sound,  without 
running  the  risk  of  being  told  by  a  facetious  servant 
that  he  will  refer  us  to  some  of  his  pepole.  If  we  ask 
for  the  Marquis  of  Chumley  we  shall  be  treated  at 
least  with  respect.  Again,  we  must  not  say  Leveson 
Gower,  but  Leuson*(^re,  unless  we  wish  to  be  sup- 
posed out  of  the  pale  of  society ;  and  Mr.  Majori- 
banks  would  consider  ds  a  Goth  if  we  called  him 
anything  but  Marchbanks.  These  are  only  some  of 
the  cases  that  might  be  cited.  Are  they  not  found- 
ed upon  superstition  ? 

There  are  other  superstitious  observances  in  so- 
cial life  to  which  I  might  refer ;  but  I  dare  say  I  have 
cited  illustrations  enough,  and  the  rest  may  suggest 
themselves  to  your  mind  without  my  assistance. 


MOSCO'S  AUTOMATON. 

I  HAVE  got  a  hard  and  heavy  head ;  it 's  like 
wood.  I  don't  think  I  ever  think ;  and  don't  know 
as  I  ever  did,  except  about  nothing ;  and  I  often  set 
doinjT  that  for  hours  at  a  time. 

"  You  blockhead  I  "  father  hft  ses  to  me  (which 
is  a  shipwright), "  you  *re  only  fit  to  cut  up  into  a  f 
ure-head,  you  great,  hungry,*hulking,  wcKxien-he 
ed  lubber  you";  for  he  had  put  me  to  lots  of 
trades,  and  it  was  no  use ;  everybody  said  I  had  no 
head-piece,  —  no,  not  for  going  errands,  nor  giv- 
ing away  handbills  even.  It's  no  good  dunning 
things  into  my  head,  for  the  only  thing  I  ever  coula 
remember  is  meal-times.  Nothing  I  eat  hurts  me, 
and  nothing  don't  seem  to  do  me  any  good.  Noth- 
ing makes  me  laugh  nor  puts  me  out  of  temper. 
The  only  thing  ever  I  see  makes  me  feel  like  laugh- 
ing is  meals,  and  then  I  've  got  something  better  to 
do ;  and  the  only  thing  makes  me  feel  like  getting 
out  of  temper  is  getting  out  of  bed  of  mornings  to 
chop  wood ;  but  when  you  are  out  of  bed,  you  may  as 
well  chop  wood  as  do  anything  else,  for  aught  I 
know.  The  sniul  gets  to  his  bed  as  quick  as  the 
swallow,  and  don't  get  near  so  tired. 

Well,  there  was  a  conjurer  chap  came  into  our 
town,  —  a  brisk  lively  sort  of  chap  that  could  talk 
like  a  pump,  in  a  regular  stream.     He  see  me  loaf- 
ing about,  and  give  me  an  order  to  see  his  show,  pro- 
viding I  would  go  up  on  the  platform  to  hold  some 
things  for  him.    I  went  up,  and  did  what  he  told 
me.    It  seemed  to  amuse  the  people  very  much,  for 
they  laughed  themselves  nearly  into  fits^  and  said : 
"  Did  ever  vou  see  a  man  keep  his  countenance  like 
him  ?  "  and,  "  It 's  just  as  if  he  was  cut  out  of  wood." 
Now,  unless  a  man  sees  Something  to  laugh  at,  he 
has  got  no  call  to  laugh,  —  and  that 's  why  I  did  n't. 
After  it  was  over,  3ie  conjurer  chap  come  to  me, 
and  ses :  **  I  never  see  your  living  eoual.      You 
must  be  used  to  the  public,  not  to  mind  them  any 
more  than  as  if  you  was  a  stone  idol  ?  " 
•*  I  never  see  the  public  before,"  I  ses. 
"You  didn't?"  ses  he. 
«  No,"  I  ses. 

"  Well,  look  here,"  he  goes  on,  "  I  don't  mind 
standing  you  half  a  crown  if  you  'U  tell  me  what 
you  was  a-thinking  of  when  the  public  was  scream- 
ing with  laughing  at  you." 
"  Victuals,"  I  makes  answer.  . 
'*  Come  and  have  some  along  with  me,"  he  replies, 
<'  for  I  think  I  can  put  you  in  the  way  of  getting 
them  regular." 
So  I  did. 

Next  day,  he  goes  to  see  my  father. 
**  Youp  son  has  a  wonderful  talent,  sir."  . 
«  Hang  his  talent,"  ses  my  father  :  "  it 's  a  pity 
he  can't  use  it  o;i  any  other  tool  than  a  knife  and 
fork  I  " 

«  A  natural  gift,  sir,  for  not  laughing  at  anything, 
such  as  I  never  see  before  out  of  the  reserved  seats. 
The  question  is,  could  he  be  depended  upon  always 
to  ketip  his  countenance  as  he  did  last  night  ?  " 

"  I  never  see  him  smile  in  my  life,"  father  makes 
reply,  "  nor  get  angered,  nor  put  out ;  in  fact,  I 
never  see  him  take  notice  of  anything.  There 's  no 
mistake  he  can  keep  his  countenance,  which  is  a 
good  deal  more  than  his  countenance  11  ever  do  for 
him." 

"  I  don't  know  so  much  about  that,"  the  conjurer 
ses,  "  for  I  'm  open  to  give  him  two  pound  a  week 
and  his  board,  if  he  11  sign  articles  with  me  for 
twelve  months." 
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"  And  what  is  he  to  do  ?  "  ses  my  father. 

"  Nothing, — except  to  be  looked  at,  and  that  won't 
hurt  him,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Well,"  father  ses  to  me,  **  is  it  a  bargain  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care,"  I  ses.     So  I  joined  the  show. 

The  public  is  an  obstinate  lot,  for  when  vou 
laugh,  they  won't ;  \>\ii  if  you  set  your  face  against 
laughing,  or  if  you  've  got  no  call  to  laugh,  through 
not  Feeing  anytliing  to  laugh  at,  they  will  laugh 
like  mad,  —  leastways,  so  I've  found  it. 

Signor  Mosco  was  the  conjurer's  name,  or,  at 
any  rate,  the  one  he  went  by  in  public.  He  was 
called  a  pretty  good  hand,  but  I  could  n't  see  much 
in  what  he  did.  I  knew  where  the  bullets  went  to 
when  he  made  believe  to  ram  them  into  a  pistol 
with  a  barrel  like  an  ear-trumpet.  I  stuffed  the 
gold  watches  in  the  half-quartern  loaves,  and 
ironed  out^  the  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  jx)cket- 
handkerchiefs,  while  he  was  pretending  to  bum 
them.    It 's  surprising  what  little  things  amuse  the 

Eublic.  I  used  to  tell  *em  so,  when  Signor  Mosco 
ad  done  one  of  his  best  tricks,  but  they  only 
grinned,  and  said,  "  Lord,  how  he  does  keep  his 
countenance  I  "  and,  "  What  a  nerve  he  must  have 
to  be  sure  I  "  There  was  the  hat-trick.  The  tins, 
and  the  feathers,  and  things  look  a  good  deal  when 
they  are  all  thrown  about,  but  they  took  iip  no 
room  scarcely  when  I  'd  put  'em  together,  ready  for 
use.  And  as  to  rolling  two  rabbits  into  one,,  what 
was  there  to  surprise  mc,  knowing  all  along  very , 
well  what  was  become  of  the  second  rabbit,  when 
I  should  n't  have  took  on  very  much  even  if  he  had 
rolled  'em  into  one,  except  it  was  at  dinner-time. 
There  was  the  decapitated  head  and  the  baskets 
trick,  and  the  magic  flowers,  and  the  woman  setting 
on  nothing,  which  was  called  Mecca.  Well,  I  see 
the  looking-glasses  and  the  false  bottoms,  let  alone 
the  legs  ofthe  decapitated  head  ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, I  could  n't  see  anytliing  in  any  of  it. 

There  was  only  one  part  of  the  entire  perform- 
ance that  ever  I  could  see  anything  in,  and  that 
was,  as  the  bills  put  it :  "  The  Marvellous  Mechan- 
ical Man  or  Wooden  Automaton,  on  whose  con- 
struction no  less  than  twenty-five  years  have  been 
expended,  to  brin^  it  to  its  uresent  perfection  as  the 
greatest  wonder  of  the  age. 

I  will  tell  you  about  it. 

First  of  all,  there  was  a  large  box,  or  pedestal, 
for  the  figure  to  stand  on,  and  containing  the  works 
which  was  carried  off  the  stage,  and  into  the  centre 
of  the  reserved  seats.  It  had  a  winch,  to  turn  with 
a  handle  like  a  bed-post  key,  to  wind  up  the  man, 
and  when  wound  up  made  a  noise  like  an  engine 
getting  up  steam,  which  was  the  works  running 
down.  Then  the  man  was  brought  down  off  the 
stage,  carried  upright  by  four  strong  fellows.  His 
feet  were  fastened  to  a  round  wooden  stand  like 
children's  soldiers  stand  on,  in  which  was  a  worm 
for  the  gi'eat  screw  on  the  top  of  the  pedestal. 
When  brought  down,  he  was  hoisted  up  on  the  ped- 
estal, and  tiuned  round  and  round  imtil  screwed 
on.  There  were  a  great  many  tubes,  and  wjres, 
and  levers  connecting  the  figure  with  the  box,  and 
sticking  out  round  it,  which  looked  very  curious, 
and,  besides,  showed  the  working  parts.  But  a 
worse  finished  man  no  one  ever  see  at  a  tobacco- 
nist's shop-door,  which  made  it  the  more  singular  his 
doing  what  he  did.  About  his  neck  and  the  back 
of  his  head  the  paint  was  wore  off,  showing  the  bare 
wood ;  and  the  same  with  the  point  of  his  nose, 
which  was  splintered;  and  likewise  his  hands, 
which  were  glued  and  cracked.      Signor  Mosco 
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used  to  explain  this  had  occurred  in  packing,  and 
that  he  would  repair  the  injuries.  But  it  seemed 
as  if  it  always  did  occur  in  packing,  for  the  injuries 
never  were  repaired.  Then,  as  to  his  complexion, 
it  would  have  been  a  dis;n*ace  to  any  house-painter. 
It  was  red  and  whitewash,  varnished,  and  done  so 
badly,  that  it  looked  as  if  you  could  see  the  grain  of 
the  wood  throupjh  the  paint.  I've  often  asked 
Signor  Mosco  why  he  did  n't  paint  his  automaton 
better,  but  he  only  grinned,  and  said,  '*IIow 
precious  green  you  are,  ain't  you  ?  " 

Everybody  who  see  the  man  used  to  say :  '*  How 
stupid  of  Signor  Mosco,  after  making  sudi  a  clever 
figure,  not  to  have  spent  a  pound  or  two  in  finish- 
ing it  properly,  instead  of  leaving  it  such  a  clumsy 
wooden  scarecrow." 

The  newspapers,  too,  used  to  speak  most  disr- 
respectful  ofthe  man;  like  this  which  I've  cut 
out :  — 

"  Signor  Mosco  revisited  our  town  with  his  inter- 
esting exhibition  last  week.  His  remarkably 
skilftil  feats  of  pretidigitation  were  the  admiration 
of  large  and  fashionable  audiences.  To  the  other 
attractions  of  his  entertainment,  the  professor  of 
the  quick-fingered  art  has  now  added  what  he  is 
pleased  to  term  The  Marvellous  Mechanical  Man. 
The  performances  of  this  automaton  are  particularly 
clever,  but  it  belies  its  name.  It  might  with  more 
correxitness  be  termed  a  figure,  for  it  is  so  roughly 
constructed  as  to  bear  no  more  resemblance  to 
humanity  than  the  eflSdes  which  are  carried 
through  our  streets  on  3ie  5th  November.  We 
cannot  help  thinking  that  if  Signor  Mosco  would 
devote  a  little  more  pains  to  the  finish  of  his 
wooden  cfligy,  and  to  concealing  some  of  the  cords 
and  levers  by  which  the  life-l3:e  motions  are  too 
obviously  conveyed  to  the  limbs,  the  illusion  would 
be  rendered  more  complete." 

So  far  from  being  angry  at  reading  such  notices, 
Signor  Mosco  always  used  to  chuckle  and  slap  me 
on  the  back,  and  want  to  know  why  I  did  n't  faugh 
too.  I  ses,  verj'  naturallv :  "  Because  I  don't  see 
anything  to  laugh  at."  "  tVell,"  says  he,  **  you  are  a 
cure,  you  are,  and  the  biggest  I  ever  see," 

But  that  figure  only  got  worse,  and  more  shabby 
and  rickety,  the  more  that  was  said  about  it,  until 
at  last,  whenever  the  men  used  to  carrj'  the  auto- 
maton to  his  pedestal,  one  of  its  arms  would  drop 
off.  The  professor  always  said  it  was  an  unfore- 
seen accident,  and  apologized  for  it  But  it  was  an 
unforeseen  accident  that  used  regularly  to  occur 
every  evening,  and  get  apologized  for.  And  what 
was  another  singular  thing,  the  worse  the  figure 
was,  and  the  more  rickety  he  got,  the  more  clever 
people  thought  his  performance  was. 

Well,  when  the  Mechanical  Man  was  screwed 
down  on  the  pedestal  for  his  performance,  Signor 
Mosco  would  commence  with  a  short  lecture  on 
the  powers  of  the  lever,  the  screw,  and  the  pulley, 
and  the  spiral  spring.  He  would  then  go  and 
wind  up  the  machine,  with  the  handle  like  a  bed- 
wrench.^  It  made  a  great  clatter,  and  took  a  long 
while  to  wind,  owing  to  the  power  of  the  spring. 
When  he  had  done,  me  whole  concern  began  to  go 
"  Cr-p-r-r-r,"  and  kept  on  going  so  all  3ic  time, 
whilst  the  people  could  see  the  works  going 
round  through  one  side  of  the  pedestal,  which 
was  of  glass.  The  professor  would  then  strike 
sharply  with  his  wand,  and  pull  a  cord  that 
worked  the  levers  of  the  automaton's  head. 
**  Wake,  Francisco !  "  ses  he  ;  and  Francisco,  which 
was  the  wooden  figure,  begins  to  move  his  head, 
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very  slow,  first  from  right  to  left,  then  from 
left  to  right.  Then  Signor  Mosco  pulls  another 
string,  and  Francisco  opens  his  eyes,  verj'  gradu- 
ally, or  quick,  according  as  the  string  is  puJLd* 
Then  it  would  be  :  "  Raise  the  right  arm,  and  salute 
the  company  "  ;  which  the  figure  would  do,  rather 
stiflf  and  jerky,  but  still  he  did  it.  That  stifihess 
and  jerkiness  of  the  movements  (and  they  were 
all  like  tliat)  was  what  people  seemed  disposed  to 
grumble  at.  "  We  want  td  see  *em  a  little  more 
airy  and  graceful,"  the  public  see.  "  Ladies  and 
eentlemen,"  ses  the  Signor,  "  what  can  you  expect 
from  machinery  ?  "  —  which  was  very  true.  "  But  to 
show  you  the  command  I  have  over  the  automaton 
when  at  a  distance  from  it,  I  will  now  return  to  the 
Bta^e,  after  simply  pressing  a  spring  in  the  figure's 
back,  and,  sitting  before  the  index-board  connected 
with  the  figure,  I  will  enable  you  to  put  its  abilities 
to  the  test," 

lie  sat  at  a  small  table  in  fix)nt  of  the  stage,  where 
there  was  a  board  like  a  draught-board,  but  covered 
all  over  with  knobs.  People  were  then  to  question 
the  automaton.  The  figure  did  numbers  ana  count- 
ing, by  slowly  jerking  up  its  right  hand  as  many 
times  as  was  wanted.  **Yes"  and  "No"  he  did 
with  his  head,  by  bending  it  for  "  Yes  "  and  shak- 
ing it  for  "  No,"  and  this  way  he  would  tell  fortunes 
and  ages  qiiite  eaual  to  a  learned  pig  or  an  educat- 
ed pony.  Indecu,  there  was  no  ena  to  the  questions 
he  could  answer,  and  they  were  very  often  right, 
which  was  a  wonder  for  machinery.  Francisco  used 
to  finish  up  by  whirling  his  arms  round  like  the 
wooden  sauors  do  on  weather-cocks,  and  he  would 
keep  on  till  the  professor  touched  a  button  and 
stopped  the  worics,  when  his  arms  would  remain 
sticking  straight  up,  until  a  string  was  pulled  to  let 
them  down,  and  even  then  they  would  stiU  keep  on 
swinging  backwards  and  forwMxis  for  a  bit.  There 
were  some  people  wanted  the  automaton  to  do  more, 
but  the  Signor  said  it  could  n't  be  done,  not  by  ma- 
chinery. 

In  due  time,  as  we  went  round  the  provinces,  we 
come  back  again  to  the  town  where  mv  father  lived. 
I  was  against  j?oing  there  at  all.  I  toli  Signor  Mos- 
co so ;  and  I  did  n't  want  him  to  show  the  Mechan- 
ical Man  there,  as  I  told  him  they  were  n't  good 
judges  of  machinery  in  that  place.  But  he  wouldn't 
listen,  and  so  the  automaton  was  done  there  the  firnt 
night.  We  had  got  about  half-wav  through  his  per- 
formance, and  the  professor  haci  gone  on  to  the 
stage,  whilst  Francisco  was  answering  questions. 
There  is  mostly  a  crowd  of  people  round  the  figure 
at  such  times,  but  to-night  there  was  a  wiry  old  man 
pressing:  his  way  close  up  to  the  wooden  e^gy,  and 
tookine  into  its  eves. 

"  Now,  sir,  will  you  keep  your  hands  off  that  fig- 
ure, if  yon  please,  —  do  you  hear  me  ?  "  Signor  Mos- 
co ses. 

"  Mother  I  "  the  old  man  bawls  out  to  his  wite, 
taking  no  notice, — only  laughing  fit  to  split, — 
«  mother  I  come  here,  I  tell  ye,  —  I  'm  blowed  if  they 
have  n't  been  and  made  a  ^gure-head  of  our  Bill !  " 

/  could  n't  see  anything  to  laugh  at,  for  it  was 
two  pound  a  week  and  victuals  out  of  my  pocket,  let 
alone  the  exposure. 

THE  QUESTIONING  OF  PADDY  MUL- 
LOWNEY'S  GHOST. 

The  following  is  a  literal  narrative,  the  names 
of  some  of  the  actors  beinj  modified,  every  inci- 
dent in  which  occurred  precisely  as  we  relate. 


In  a  certain  flat  county  of  Ireland,  between  a 
hill  renowned  in  the  Ossianic  lays,  and  the  pretty 
village  of  Rathangan,  stands  the  hill  of  Dungans- 
town,  an  oblong  rido^e  of  limestone  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  long,  and  three  hundred  feet  in  height. 
From  the  top  a  charminjj  view  is  obtained  over  a 
vast  extent  of  arable  land,  once  occupied  by  forest, 
marsh,  and  meadow,  and  hunted  over  by-  Fionn 
MacCumhaill  and  his  warriors,  or  at  least  by  chiefs 
of  the  era  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  liyed. 
From  the  Grand  Canau,  distant  about  a  mile,  ex- 
tends a  "  togher,"  or  causeway,  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  hill,  and  proves  of  great  service  to 
cow-herds  and  carriers  of  turf  and  other  country 
produce.  On  one  side  of  this  togher  extends  a  re- 
claimed bo^,  intersected  In  sundiy  places  by  drains 
never  deficient  of  water  in  r^y  weather,  and  this 
causeway  and  bog  form  the  scene  on  which  our 
bizarre  drama  was  enacted.  Our  authority,  now, 
a  business-loving  Dublin  merchant,  assisted  at  the 
exhibition  which  was  well  calculated  to  make  a  live- 
ly impression  on  an  intelligent  and  inquisitive  youth 
of  eleven  years  of  age,  stiU  in  blessed  ignorance  of 
bulls,  bears,  stags,  and  other  monsters,  which  infest 
the  forest  where  men  of  stock  take  Uieir  forenoon 
exercise. 

Mike  Donegan  was  a  boy  in  the  service  of  a 
farmer  in  the  neighborhood,  and  every  evening:  was 
in  the  habit  of  driving  his  charge,  when  milking 
was  ended,  to  the  reclaimed  flat  we  have  mentionecL 
It  was  enclosed  by  the  **  togher  "  on  one  side,  and  a 
field  of  rape  on  the  other.  Mike  was  a  smooth, 
easy-going  youth,  of  few  words,  and  as  little  likely 
to  "  set  the  liffey  or  any  greater  river  on  fire  "  as 
any  boy  in  Leinster. 

One  evening,  while  on  returning  home  afler  hav- 
ing driven  his  cattle  to  their  pasture,  he  met  with 
an  acquaintance,  the  servant-boy  of  a  neighboring 
farmer,  and  addressed  him  in  words  to  this  effect : 
**  Faith,  a  strange  thins  hi^>pened  to  me  just  now. 
Just  as  I  was  driving  Uie  cows  into  the  pasture  a 
big  white  cat  jumped  out  of  the  rape-field  and  ran 
towards  me.  It  was  mighty  playtul  at  first,  and 
miawed  at  me,  and  rubbed  the  head  again  my  legs, 
and  purred,  the  way  they  do  when  they  do  be 
pleased.  Afler  a  while  he  .stopped  this,  and  began 
to  walk  round  me,  and  growl,  and  the  eyes  of  him 
sometimes  were  like  two  coals  of  fire,  and  other 
times  like  the  green  spots  in  a  payoock's  feather. 
Faith  myself  got  frightened,  and  at  last  I  let  a 
screech  out  of  me,  for  he  looked  as  big  as  a  dog, 
and  if  he  flow  at  my  throat  with  them  claws  and 
teeth  of  his,  I  had  no  way  to  save  iny  life.  Well, 
what  would  you  have  of  it  V  the  next  minute  there 
was  n't  a  sign  of  him  to  bo  seen  ;  but  I  made  no 
flays  in  the  place  you  may  depend.  You  must 
bring  the  mastiff  dog  with  you  to-morrow  evening 
when  I/m  dhrivin'  out  the  cattle  ;  that  *s  the  boy 
for  to  match  any  cat  in  Ireland." 

Next  evening  the  neighbor  came,  bringing  the 
dog,  and  accompanied  by  a  few  curious  village  folk, 
who  had  heard  the  story  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
When  they  reached  the  spot  indicated,  Mike, 
pointing  in  an  agitated  manner  to  the  fence  of  the 
rape-field,  cried"  out,  "  There  he  is,  there  he  is ! 
Why  don't  you  set  the  doff  at  him  ?  Ow,  ow,  here 
he  comes  I  *^  "  Hie,  cat  I  me,  cat  1 "  cried  the  as- 
sistants, getting  rather  terrified  by  the  boy's  appar- 
ent fright,  and  his  cries.  The  dog  bariced  and 
jumped  about  in  sreat  excitement,  but  it  was  evi- 
dent that  he  nei&er  saw  cat  nor  rat  in  any  durec- 
tion.    <*  O,  don't  yous  all  see  him  sittin'  there  on 
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the  edge  of  the  gripe?  He  turned  hack  when 
Thigeen  began  to  Dark,  but  he  's  now  lookin'  at 
me,  and  growlin*  like  vengeance,"  The  standers- 
by  began  to  be  more  fiightened  at  the  cat  they  did 
not  see  than  Mike  at  the  cat  he  did  see ;  and  off* 
they  drew  without  more  delay.  That  evening  and 
the  next  day  the  story  had  travelled  a  mile  or  two 
,  in  every  direction,  and  the  following  evening,  at 
the  same  hour,  a  hundred  people,  at  least,  including 
our  authority,  were  on  the  spot 

Mike's  attention  was  again  painfully  arrested  by 
the  cat,  to  the  terror  of  some  and  the  derision  of  a 
few.  It  changed  its  position  several  times,  and 
Mike's  features  were  expressive  of  great  trouble, 
blended  with  awe.  Afler  this  state  of  things  had 
continued  for  a  while  soVhe  one  proposed  to  send 
for  the  schoolmaster,  whose  house  stood  by  the 
side  of  a  neighboring  by-road.  A  deputation  wait- 
ed on  him,  but  on  learning  their  business  he  scoffed 
at  the  thin^  altogether,  said  that  ghosts  or  spirits 
were  out  of  place  in  the  nineteenth  centiurv,  that 
he  was  tired,  and  that  it  was  too  late,  and  that  he 
would  be  on  the  spot  next  evening,  and  make  a 
hare  of  Mike  or  the  ghost,  whichever  deserved  it 

At  the  usual  hour  of  the  cow's  visit  to  the  pasture 
on  next  evening,  our  informant  was  one  amon^  a 
thousand  spectators  at  least  While  waiting  for 
the  young  ghost^seer  they  formed  knots  and  in- 
dulged in  various  surmises.  Some  were  of  opinion 
that  it  was  what  has  since  been  poetically  termed  a 
sell,  while  a  young  man,  who  had  made  the  Pan- 
theon his  study,  and  had  got  a  glimpse  of  the  Me- 
tempsychosis, conjectured  that  some  evil  liver  of 
past  cfays  was  now  obliged  to  do  penance-  in  the 
shape  of  the  cat,  and  hinted  at  the  expediency  of 
givinz  the  animal  a  wide  berth.  The  schoolmaster 
arriving,  and  finding  a  good  deal  of  desultory  chat 
going  on,  mixed  with  some  laughter  (for  a  little  fac- 
titious coiutii^e  is  always  genenM^  in  a  crowd^, 
raised  his  voice,  and  requested  decorum  to  be  oo- 
served.  "  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  boy's  story," 
siud  he,  **  the  spirit  must  be  either  a  good  or  evil 
one,  and  in  either  case  levity  should  not  prevail. 
O,  here  is  the  spirit-seer  t " 

The  cows  were  seen  approaching,  and  the  young 
herd,  feeling  himself  the  oDserved  of  the  multitude, 
slowly  advanced,  assuming  whatever  gravity  he 
could  in  face  and  movement  When  he  came  op- 
posite the  locality  of  the  former  apparition,  he  cried 
out,  in  real  or  a^umcd  inght,  <^  Tiie  cat,  the  cat  1 " 
All  became  hushed  and  attentive ;  then,  following 
with  his  eyes  the  supposed  movements  of  the  ap- 
parition towards  a  little  hillock  occupied  by  some 
women  and  children,  he  cried,  "  Take  care  I  he  is 
going  that  wav ! "  There  was  a  general  scamper 
among  the  little  group,  mixed  with  some  cries  and 
ejaculations,  and  the  operation  was  repeated  a 
couple  of  times  more  with  other  groups.  This 
caused  some  general  annoyance,  and  one  discon- 
tented individual  called  out, "Now  is  your  time, 
master,  if  you  have  anything  to  say  to  Mike  or  the 
ghost  You  know  you  boasted  last  night  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  ghosts.  Let  us  see  what  you  're 
good  for." 

**  Well,"  said  he,  "  one  thing  or  the  other  must 
be  taking  place,  —  a  spirit  is  present  in  the  shape 
of  a  cat,  or  the  child  is  making  fun  of  us  all.  I  do 
not  believe  in  these  apparitions ;  but  if  any  one  of 
you  iha/t  has  more  faitn  or  more  folly  than  myself 
directs  the  boy  to  order  the  thing,  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Trinity,  to  appear  in  its  own  shape,  and 
reveal  what  is  troubling  it,  you  '11  s^  or  hear  some- 


thing out  of  the  common  if  the  boy  is  not  humbug, 
ging  you  all.  Mind,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  his 
story." 

A  voice  was  now  heard  from  the  fore  ranks. 
"  Well,  then,  I  believe  in  ghosts,  but  am  not  a  bit 
afraid  of  any  mother's  son  of  'em.  Mike,  my  boy, 
do  as  the  masther  says,  and  1 11  be  your  bail  for  any 
harm  that  can  happen  you." 

Here  the  mother  of  tiie  boy  rushed  at  him  out  of 
the  crowd.  "  Mick,  my  darling,"  said  she,  "  take 
care  what  you  do !  Maybe  when  you  spake  them 
words  it 's  tare  you  limb  from  limb  he  '11  do."  "  I  'm 
not  a  bit  afearj,  mother.  I  said  my  prayers  comin' 
along,  and  do  you  think  the  wickedst  spirit  in  the 
world  could  have  any  power  over  a  Cmistian  that 
wasn't  in  mortal  sin,  and  was  after  blessin*  him- 
self?"* 

"  That 's  my  brave  little  boy,"  sud  the  gratified 
mother,  hugging  and  kissing  Mm.  <<  May  the  holy 
angels  be  about  you  this  ni^t" 

"  Well,"  said  the  schoomiaster,  "if  you  must  go 
through  with  the  ceremony,  form  a  semicircle ;  &t 
the  child  go  to  the  front,  and  then  every  one  kneel 
down  and  pray  for  God's  protection.  It  was  done, 
and  then  the  stout  fellow  began.  "  I  command  you 
in  the  name,  &c.  —  to,  to,  to  —  co,  co,  ca"  — 
"  Master,  something  is  sticking  in  my  throat ;  will 
you  say  the  rest,  u  you  please?  "  "  Well,  this  is 
too  bad,"  said  the  schoolmaster;  "but  not  to  disap- 
point us  all,  begin  again,  child."  "  I  command  you, 
&c.,  &c.,  to  leave  that  form,  to  take  your  own  that 
you  had  when  alive,  and  answer  me  such  questions 
as  I  shall  solemnly  ask  you."    A  pause. 

"Well,  Mike,  is  the  cat  there  still?"  "No; 
don't  you  see  the  smoke?"  Here  there  was  a 
getting  up  off  knees,  and  a  few  charges  over 
3ie  U^her.  "Keep  still,"  said  the  schoolmaster. 
"  While  you  stay  on  your  knees,  and  arm  yourself 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  the  devil  himself'^  and  all 
his  imps  won't  have  power  to  touch  a  hair  of  yonr 
head.  What  now,  boy  ?  "  "A  fiice  coming  like  the 
moon  out  of  the  smoke,  a  three-cocked  hat  on  his 
head,  a  long  wabtcoat,  a  square  gray  coat,  knee 
breeches,  blue  stocking,  brogues."  f  All  these 
came  from  Mike  one  af&r  another,  his  eyes  wide 
open  and  his  teeth  chattering.  There  was  no  small 
consternation  among  the  people.  The  boy  now 
began  to  move  forward  beyond  the  more  advanced 
line  of  the  congregation,  and  all  eyes  were  anxiously 
following  his  movements.  One  of  the  nearest  to 
him  said  "  Where  are  you  going,  Mike  ?  "  "  Ach  1 
he  's  beckonin'  me  farther."  "  a&ye  a  care.  May- 
be he  wants  to  get  you  into  his  power."  "  O, 
never  fear  1  I  'm  a  little  in  dread,  but  God  won't 
let  him  harm  me.  What  had  I  better  ask  him 
first?" 

To  repeat  the  babel  of  directions  given  to  Mike 
would  be  neither  agreeable  nor  interesting.    Mike 

{)roposed  the  first  question  with  the  adjuration,  al- 
uded  to  before  it  and  then  seemed  to  listen  at- 
tentively ;  and  all  bent  forward,  silent  as  the  dead, 
to  catch  the  answer.  But  if  an  answer  came,  no 
one  heard  it  but  the  boy.  After  he  had  waited  for 
a  while  he  turned  rouna,  and  requested  to  be  told 
what  he  should  ask  next.  "Let  him  answer  the 
first  question  before  you  go  to  a  second."  "  Did  n*t 
yous  all  hear  what  he  said  ?  "    "  We  heard  nothing 

*  Making  the  sign  of  the  erou  mnd  lovoklng  tlw  Three  Pcnoim  of 
the  Holt  Trixttt  It,  lo  our  country  ptrUnce,  **bleMiDg  ooe'a 
•elf." 
t  If  Mike  was  only  a  eXertr  young  pupil  of  tome  knave,  hit  tutor 
had  given  him  a  hint  of  the  dreu  in  «ae  Jutt  before  the  Rebellion 
of  1798. 
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but  your  voice  asking  him."  "  O,  I  see,  no  one  can 
hear  him  but  myseu.  Well,  the  answer  he  gave 
was  that  his  name  was  Faddy  MuUowney,  and  that 
when  he  was  alive  he  lived  in  these  parts."  Then 
i«>sued  a  volley  of  observations  ana  ejaculations. 
<<  Tshu,  tshu !  Well,  to  be  sure  I  See  there  now  t 
lliat  flogs  t  I  wish  we  could  hear  himself  I  It  's 
all  a  piece  of  gosther.  Whisht,  whisht  I  no  use 
to  be  too  hard  of  believing."  This  portion  of  the 
narrative  would  occupy  too  much  space  if  given 
in  detail  with  ail  the  interjections,  cross-questions, 
interruptions,  &c.  So  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
statements  made  by  Mike  the  interpreter. 

**  He  says  that  nis  name  was  ]rat  Mullowney ; 
that  he  lived  in  these  parts ;  that  he  was  twenty- 
two  years  old  when  he  died ;  that  it  is  twenty-two 
years  since;  that  he  is  all  that  time  wandering 
about  Lord  Drogheda's  demesne  along  the  banks 
of  the  canal,  and  in  the  demesne  of  Oldcourt ;  that 
he  feels  the  cold  as  if  he  was  alive ;  that  what  he 
suffers  is  what  is  called  a  '  cold  purgatory ' ;  that 
it 's  all  because  he  owed  Mr.  Jonathan  Payne  of 
Oldcourt  eight  pounds  when  he  was  dying ;  that 

f  hosts  cannot  reveal  their  grievances  but  to  those 
tted  by  grace  to  receive  them,"  &c. 

What  with  adjurations,  the  proposing  of  frivolous 
questions,  and  other  interruptions,  the  night  was  far 
advanced  by  the  time  this  information  was  complet- 
ed, and  an  adjournment  was  resolved  on. 

A  deputation  waited  on  Jonathan  Payne,  Esq., 
next  day,  and  the  awfiil  disclosures  made,  but  they 
only  added  to  a  peck  of  ill-humor  he  was  nursing  at 
the  moment  of  the  visit.  *'  How,  in  the  name  of 
Pluto ! "  (he  worded  the  expression  differently) 
''  could  ho  tell  whether  any  thief  of  the  name  of 
Mullowney  worked  for  him  or  robbed  him  twenty- 
two  years  ago  ?  He  was  probably  a  rascally  boat- 
man that  cheated  him,  maybe,  more  than  that.  His 
books  were  in  Dublin,  and  he'd  see  Mullowney 
farther  off  than  purgatory,  hot  or  cold,  before  he  'd 
take  the  trouble  of  going  so  for,  or  investigating 
such  a  cock-and-bull  story."  He  looked  at  the  poor 
men  as  he  said  this  with  an  ezpresuon  that  said  as 

Slainly  as  possible,  "  I  'd  see  yourselves  along  with 
lullowney  in  that  farther  region  before  I  'd  take 
any  trouble."  Just  as  they  were  taking  leave  he 
condescended  to  add,  <*  If  Mullowney  or  any  of  his 
friends  sends  me  the  money  1 11  take  it.  I  'm  pretty 
sure  he  or  some  other  knave  made  me  the  worse  l^y 
that  sum  and  a  sreat  deal  more." 

Thev  returned  and  acquainted  the  schoolmaster 
with  the  unsatisfactory  result.  *^  I  am  sure,"  said 
a  man  who  had  taken  most  offence  at  Mr.  Payne's 
manner,  *Hhat  we  are  imposed  on.  Would  any 
soul  be  kept  in  punishment  for  owing  such  a  trifle 
to  a  cursing  ould  thief  Uiat  does  not  Know  what  to 
do  with  the  tithe  of  the  money  he  has  ?  "  "  Ah," 
said  the  schoolmaster,  ''but  maybe  he  stole  it." 
«  And  sure  it 's  not  to  purgatory  "he  'd  be  sent  for 
that."  *'  But  do  yon  recollect  what  happened  to  the 
penitent  thief?"  said  the  master.  ''Well,  well! 
the  more  I  think  on  this  thing  the  more  I  'm  puz- 
zled. That  boy  can't  be  deceiving  us,  I  'm  sure. 
No  one  of  his  age  could  be  so  deep  as  to  invent  all 
that  he  has  put  out  of  him.  We  were  great  ganders 
for  not  asking  the  ghost  the  most  important  things 
to  be  known.  Like  Jack  in  the  story,  we'll  be 
wiser  next  time." 

The  fotal  hour  coming  round  again  and  the 
crowd — considerably  augmented  since  last  night 
— having  taken  their  station  on  and  near  the  togher, 
Mike  stood  at  some  distance  in  front,  and  announced 


that  the  spirit  was  again  visible,  being  forever 
freed  by  the  adjuration  of  the  previous  evening 
from  the  appearance  of  the  cat.  In  the  various  an- 
swers he  redelivered  he  could  not  have  received 
any  assistance  owing  to  his  isolated  position,  vet  he 
showed  wonderful  discretion.  When  he  was  obliged 
to  ask  frivolous  or  hazardous  questions,  the  ghost, 
according  to  him,  frowned  or  remained  silent. 
This  evening  the  following  information  was  elicited. 
He  was  a  native  of  Monasterevan ;  his  fother  and 
mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  were  dead;  one 
relative,  M'Ardle  by  name,  lived  at  22  High  Street, 
Dublin,  but  was  unable  to  assist  him ;  he  had  been 
a  boatman,  and  had  met  his  death  in  his  boat  at 
Salins  Awhile  sleeping)  from  l^e  effect  of  choke- 
damp  ;  nis  corpse  lay  in  the  churchyard  of  Clane ; 
the  number  of  nis  boat  was  22. 

The  frequent  recurrence  of  this  number  set  the 
thinkers  to  work,  but  they  could  not  agree  whether 
it  betokened  deception  or  the  reverse,  and  the  per- 
quisition continued.  "  Where  were  you  waked  ?  " 
"  I  was  not  waked  at  all."  This  reply  seemed 
strange,  and  the  question  was  repeated.  Same  an- 
swer. "Why  were  you  not  waked?"  "They 
were  troublea  times."  This  answer  electrified  the 
assembly.  Twenty-two  years  before,  the  rebellion 
of  1 798  was  raging.  How  could  the  child  be  up  to 
that  piece  of  clm>nological  information  ?  Very  few 
doubted  of  his  sincerity  after  this  point  in  the  scru- 
tinv.  "  What  day  in  the  week  were  you  smothered  ?  " 
"  Sunday.  It  was  a  just  punishment  for  working 
onihe  Lord's  day ;  but  the  owner  of  the  boat  was 
more  in  fault  than  me.  He  is  not  far  from  his  end, 
let  him  look  to  it" 

This  stroke  went  home  also.  There  was  a  secret 
agitation  at  the  time  to  put  an  end  to  Sunday  busi- 
ness on  the  canaL  Very  many  in  the  crowd  would 
have  applauded  the  ghost  if  they  only  knew  how  to 
set  about  it. 

Next  arose  the  question  of  raising  the  supplies. 
Some  proposed  Uiat  Mr.  Payne  should  be  appealed 
to  for  forgiveness ;  but  one  of  the  deputation  so  feel- 
ingly described  the  reception  of  the  embassy  that 
the  proposition  fell  unseconded,  and  the  demand 
was  formally  made  of  the  ghost,  "how  was  the 
money  to  m  raised?"  Tlie  answer  came,  "Mr. 
Phil  Grilchrist,  of  Glounthann,  must  advance  it." 
Here  there  arose  shouts  of  merriment,  for  every 
one  in  the  crowd  was  well  aware  of  Mr.  Gilchrist's 
weak  points. 

Query.  "  Why  is  Mr.  G.  to  advance  this  money  ?  " 
Answer.  "  He  is  a  very  close  man.  He  deals  too 
hard  with  the  poor  people  that  have  conacre  ♦  with 
him.  He  makes  his  turf-cutters  work  frmn  sunrise 
to  sunset  in  summer.  He  grinds  the  faces  of  the 
poor  that  owe  him  money.  His  end  is  not  for  off^ 
and  he  must  strive  to  make  some  reparation  before 
death  csdls  on  him."  "I'm  sure,"  cried  Phil, 
"  the  ghost  never  said  that.  Anyhow,  I  must  get 
time  to  consider."  "  An',  foith,"  uttered  a  vmce  in 
the  crowd,  "  that 's  the  very  thing  yourself  never 
gave  anybody."  There  was  a  general  explosion  of 
laughter  at  this  home  toudi,  stul,  without  any  mis- 
givmg  in  rejpEurd  to  the  si^peniatural  presence. 
Most  of  the  crowd  had  firm  foith  in  its  being  there ; 
but,  as  in  other  concMaamC  life,  two  nights'  famil- 
iarity had  much  diaioashad  i^  awe  felt  at  first. 

*  A  fitfiDer  aets  » l«rge  field  to  Mveral  poor  p«opl«,  each  of  whom 
get!  hi*  portkm  ploogbed,  and  maoored,  luid  town  with  poUtoet, 
and  p«yi  the  patron  fo  moeh  for  his  half  or  quarter  acre,  or  what- 
erer  it  ma/  be,  beft»«  he  H  alloired  to  remore  hli  crop.  Thii  is 
conMcrt. 
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Phil's  Toice  was  heard  as  soon  as  opportunity  was 
given,  announcing,  in  a  very  sulky  tone,  that  he, 
rhil  Gilchrist,  was  ready  to  advance  the  money  if 
the  ghoj*t  of  Mullowney  would  make  itself  visible  to 
him.  Mike  having  consulted  the  spirit,  beckoned  the 
speaker  to  come  forward  to  the  little  hillock  on  which 
he  himself  was  standing  and  have  his  desire  grati- 
fied. 

The  poor  victim  advanced  very  leisurely.  Ills 
terror  was  not  small,  but  it  was  mastered  by  his 
desire  to  save  his  darling  guineas.  Just  as  he 
reached  the  spot  and  was  being  led  a  little  onward 
by  the  young  adept,  and  becoming  conscious  of 
the  frightful  disorder  of  his  ideas  and  sensations,  a 
loud  squib  was  let  off  among  the  people  (whether 
by  design  or  not  our  authority  could  never  ascer- 
tain), and  completed  the  unsettling  of  the  poor 
man's  nerves.  He  shouted  out,  "  O,  anything  but 
that  I  I  '11  give  the  money."  And  without  waiting 
for  an  interview  with  the  ghost  he  darted  hsu£, 
preferring  the  jeering  and  the  noisy  reception  of 
the  crowd  to  the  unknown  terrors  on  the  other 
side. 

Here  Paul  Downey,  the  schoolmaster,  was  obliged 
to  exert  his  authority  to  restore  order.  Ho  particu- 
larly addressed  himself  to  a  man  whose  name  was 
Darby  Duncan,  a  bruiser,  a  sheebeen-house  keeper, 
and  the  o\vner  of  a  boat  or  two.  He  had  felt  him- 
self aggrieved  by  the  ghost's  denouncing  of  Sunday 
woHl  on  the  canal,  and  seemed  zealous  to  promote 
a  riot  among  the  spectators.  Daiby,  however  was 
a  man  of  moral  as  well  as  physical  courage,  and 
boldly  turned  on  the  village  oracle.  "Mr.  Dow- 
ney," said  he,  "  you  are  a  cunning  fellow,  but  you 
won't  put  you  finger  in  my  eye.  This  is  a  plan 
contrived  to  stir  up  iU-feeUngs  against  persons  of 
any  property  or  standing  in  the  place,  and  I  'U  up- 
hold you  as  the  head  contriver  if  the  ghost  does  not 
make  his  appearance  to  myself  face  to  face."  "  O 
Mr.  Duncan,  you  need  not  turn  on  me.  I  'm  neither 
art  nor  part  in  the  matter.  1  am  only  striving  to 
ascertain  whether  the  little  boy  is  an  impostor  or 
not,  and  I  am  very  glad  of  your  offer.  It  will  make 
a  cat  or  a  dog  of  the  affiiiir,  and  speaks  well  fur 
your  resolution.  There  «re  very  few  who  would 
voluntarily  seek  C(Hnmunication  with  spirits,  for  who 
knows  what  power  they  may  get  over  a  person  to 
harm  him  here  and  hereafter  ?  " 

If  Mr.  Downey  was  striving  by  false  praise  to 
work  on  Darby's  fears,  he  did  not  succeed.  "  Come, 
Mike,  my  boy,"  said  he,  "  if  you  are  not  circumvent- 
ing us  to  please  the  master,  let  us  see  the  spirit." 
**  Well,  Mr.  Duncan,  come  forward  a  bit.  You  must 
put  hack  tlie  people.  He  sa^'s  he  does  not  like  their 
breatliK.  He  is  moving  off  into  the  water,  and  we 
nmst  follow  him,  he  is  beckoning."  Here  the  urchin 
paused  for  a  little.  ^  He  bids  you  come  a  little  for- 
ther,  and  he  will  show  himsell'  to  you  in  case  you 
pay  the  eight  pounds."  "  O,  indeed!  will,  and  I  am 
sure  to  get  eomc  help  fit>m  the  neighbors.  Mr.  GU- 
dirist,  won't  you  stand  to  me,  and  you,  Mr.  Dow- 
ney ?  "    «  O,  we  will,  we  will." 

On  the  side  of  the  hillock  farthest  fixmi  the  togher 
a  portion  of  the  flat  meadow  was  at  this  lime  flooded 
by  water  as  deep  as  three  feet  ia  some  parts.  Into 
this  pool  was  poor  Darby  obU«ed  to  wade  till  the 
water  reached  his  knees.  Wone  still,  at  the  direo- 
tion  of  the  ghost  conveyed  through  Mike,  he  was 
obliged  to  kneel  down,  and  there  wait,  with  the  wa- 
ter up  to  his  arm-pts,  till  it  was  the  ghost's  conven- 
ience to  reveal  himself.  "  Speak  to  him,  Mike," 
said  the  poor  man,  feeling  his  condition  verging  on 


the  intolerable.  Thus  exhorted,  the  youth  began  his 
adjuration.  *'  In  the  name,  &c.,  I  command  you, 
ghost  of  Paddy  Mullowney,  to  show  yourself  us  i  see 
vou,  to  Mr.  Darby  Duncan,  of  the  Lock  public- 
house."  A  pause.  "  Do  you  see  him,  Mr.  Duncan  ?  " 
"  Indeed,  and  I  don't,  not  a  shine  of  him."  At  this 
point  of  the  drama  there  was  not  a  sound  from  voice 
or  movement  in  the  crowd.  All  hung  on  the  coun- 
tenances and  voices  of  Mike  and  Darby.  AAer  a 
painful  pause  the  interpreter  proceeded.  "In  the 
name,  &c.,  J  command  yon,  ghost  of,  &c.,  to  reveal 
why  you  don't  appear  to,"  &c.  Another  pause.  **  He 
says  he  can't  appear  to  you."  ConfUnon,  Order 
being  restored,  and  the  ingenious  youth  requested  to 
demand  the  reason,  the  reply  came  in  proper  time. 
"  He  says  that  when  he  strove  to  appear  the  weight 
of  fin  on  your  conscience  put  it  out  of  his  power." 
Disturbance,  cries,  shouts,  and  laughter.  "Faith," 
said  the  stout  bruiser,  getting  up,  and  coming  for- 
ward with  the  water  pouring  down  ftxffla  his  clothes 
"1  believe  Paddy  Mullowney's  ghost  is  not  far  wrong* 
Let  any  one  else  take  my  place  that  likes." 

Incredulity  and  discontent  were  fast  stealing 
on  the  crowd,  and  schools  of  discussion  were  form- 
ing, when  one  of  the  practical  division  of  the 
mass  cried  out,  "  Be  the  laws,  I  '11  call  on  Father 
Stokes,  and  bring  him  here  to-morrow  night,  and 
we  'U  see  how  the  ghost  behaves  to  him.'  "  1  'd 
be  glad,"  said  a  sage,  who  had  come  a  distance  of 
four  or  five  miles,  "  to  hear  from  the  spirit  whether 
he'll  think  well  to  appear  to  the  priest  qr  not," 
"  Put  that  question  to  the  ghost,"  said  one  of  the 

people  in  firont "He  says  he  won't  answer  it 

till  the  priest  is  kneeling  in  the  water  before  him 
like  Darby.  He  can't  hear  the  smell  of  any  one 
that 's  in  sin,  and  Father  Stokes  is  too  apt  to  be 
meddling  with  things  that  don't  consam  him."  * 

Here  an  unlucky  Protestant,  the  only  one  in  the 
crowd,  indeed,  jocularly  remarked  that  the  ghost 
must  l>e  of  the  Establif^hed  Church,  he  showed  so 
little  respect  to  the  clergy.  However,  he  made 
more  haste  than  good  spe^  for  it  was  immediately 
objected  to  liim  that  the  poor  spirit's  mevanec 
arorte  from  the  existence  of  a  purgatory.  x5ie  con- 
troversy, ending  in  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the 
man  without  a  friend,  now  assumed  such  an  irrev- 
erent shape  that  we  are  obliged  to  omit  the  partic- 
tilars. 

The  mention  of  the  priest's  visit  introduced 
much  uncertainty  into  the  after  proceedings,  and 
the  crowd  separated  without  any  distinct  under- 
standing about  meeting  or  not  meeting  next  even- 
ing, lliere  was  a  gathering,  indeed,  but  it  was  a 
|Kx>r  affair  compared  with  the  late  ones.  Father 
Stokes  made  his  appearance,  and  Mike  was  see-n 
uneasily  moving  from  point  to  point,  unsuccessfully 
(as  it  fcemed)  looking  out  for  the  ghost.  The 
priest  called  Alike  and  his  father  befi»*o  him,  but 
not  beino:  satisfied  with  their  answers,  he  directed 
both  to  come  to  his  house  next  morning.  Among 
the  absentees  were  the  schoolmaster,  and  divers 
worthies  known  or  suspected  to  belong  to  the 
illuminati  of  the  neighborhood.  Father  Stokes 
did  not  say  much  on  that  occasion.  He  requested 
the  few  that  were  present  to  go  about  their  busi- 
ness, and  be  more  on  their  guard  for  the  future 
against  hoaxing  reports.  He  had  an  interview 
^dth  Mike  and  his  father  next  day,  but  as  neither 
he  nor  they  could  ever  aiter  be  induced  to  ailnde 


*  This,  Iranalated  fnun  ghostly  to  hunmn  !ip«tech,  meant  that  the 
good  prie9t  tntertrtvd  with  the  moTcmeuta  of  Um  aeerrt  tocieCy  of  the 
ueinhburikoed  m^re  tlian  was  agreeable  to  Ita  naiiog  i 
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to  it,  tlie  conference  -was  probably  confined  to  the  i 
confessioaal.  Mike  assumed  a  pedler's  pack  when  j 
fitrengfth  permitttjd,  but  found  the  occupation  below 
a  youth  of  his  genius.  Mr.  Downey  emigrated  in  i 
time  to  Canada,  and  his  ghostly  pupil  was  obliged  i 
to  emigrate  to  Australia,  both  departures  being 
probably  for  ihe  good  of  their  country. 

We  liave  before  ub  the  circumstantial  account  of ! 
this  transaction,  wi-itten  ip  choice  English  by  our 
friend  the  Dublin  Citizen. 

We  would  have  much  preierred  to  give  the  nar- 
rative in  his  own  racy  and  energetic  sentences,  but 
needful  economy  of  space  iuterfered.  Ho  acknowl- 
ed^s  his  inability  to  account  for  the  young  rsLscal's 
9elf*posses5ion,  and  judgment,  and  discretion,  unless 
by  allowing  him  a  remarkable  degree  of  precocious 
talent,  and  supposing  ?,  strict  tutoring  on  the  school- 
master's part.  The  question  still  remains  —  how 
was  he  provided  so  well  for  contingencies,  when  he 
was  out  of  earshot  of  promptings  b>'  the  secret  mem- 
bers scattered  through  the  crowd  f 

The  objects  of  the  original  contrivers  seem  to 
have  been  to  obtain  the  money  which  certainly 
would  not  have  found  its  way  into  the  strong-box  of 
Jonathan  Payne,  Esq.,  to  expose  the  priest,  and 
Gilchrist,  and  Duncan,  to  contempt,  and  —  what 
were  really  desirable  things  —  to  confine  turf-cut- 
ling  operations  to  twelve  hours  in  the  day,  and  to 
put  a  stop  absolutely  to  Sunday  labor  on  the  canal. 
The  publicexcitement  caused' by  the  imposture  aid- 
ed in  a  considerable  degree  to  eiOect  both  reforms. 

THE  NEW  WAY  ROUND  THE  WORLD.* 
Iir  Mr.  Charles  C.  Coffin  we  have  a  traveller  after 
the  latest  and  best  transatlantic  pattern.  He  has 
thrown  himself  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  his  age 
and  race ;  yet,  while  loyal  to  the  backbone,  and  in- 
dorsing to  the  full  his  country's  claims  to  present 
grandeur  and  future  pre-eminence,  he  has  a  comer 
m  his  soul  for  the  merits  of  other  lands,  and  is  open 
to  the  lessons  of  Old- World  wisdom.  There  is  ev- 
erything to  hope  from  an  enterprising  and  intelligent 
citizen  of  the  New  World  who,  after  an  absence  of 
two  years  and  a  half,  during  which  he  has  made  the 
circuit  of  the  globe,  can  return  to  his  home  with  the 
impression  that  *'  America  does  not  possess  all  the 
Tjrtues  in  the  world.  We  have  something  yet  to 
learn."  He  and  his  party  have  **  lost  some  preju- 
dices, and  gained  new  views."  From  the  outset  he 
appears  to  have  conceived  the  true  idea  of  travel, 
and  the  success  which  crowned  his  efforts  is  the  de- 
served result  and  confirmation  of  the  foresight  and 
resolve  with  which  he  laid  down  his  plan  from  the 
first.  He  is  true  to  the  proverbial  maxim  of  his 
country,  and  has  verified  it  over  the  length  and 
breaddi  of  the  earth.  "  Be  sure  you  are  right,  and 
then  go  ahead."  "  The  secret  of  travelling  with 
ease  is  to  know  where  to  go,  and  how  to  get  there, 
making  all  n^essar}'  preparations,  and  never  to 
worry."  It  is  care  and  fuss,  as  he  says,  which  kills 
ns,  or,  at  all  events,  takes  all  the  life  out  of  our  travel. 
The  tourist  who  cannot  proceed  leisurely  had 
better  stay  at  home,  or  submit  to  chalk  out  for  him- 
self a  more  limited  field  of  exploration.  "  To  be 
benefited  by  travel  time  must  be  taken  for  study 
and  refiection.  No  man  can  eat  all  the  time ;  if  he 
attempts  it,  digestion  ceases.''  A  man  may  get 
round  the  world  in  ninety  days,  but  he  must  be  a 
fool  or  a  slave  to  undert^e  it.     A  year  Mr.  CofiSn 
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thinks  little  time  enough.  To  see  all  that  he  saw, 
and  to  read,  mark,  learn,  and  digest  it  thoroughly  as 
he  did,  cannot  easily  be  brought  within  less  compass 
than  it  was  in  his  case,  though  he  lays  down  a  pro- 
gramme by  which  it  can  be  compressed  within 
eighteen  months.  To  attempt  the  feat  with  the 
same  headlong  uurefiecting  speed  with  which  one 
might  despatch  a  bale  of  goods  will  only  result 
in  weariness  of  body  and  diz2dne8s  of  brain :  — 

"  Japanese,  Chinese,  Hindoos,  and  Arabs  will  be  so 
completely  mixed, —  there  will  be  such  indibtinct  recol- 
lections of  joss-houses,  pagodas,  mosques,  temples,  —  of 
junks,  sampans,  proas,  and  other  queer  craft,  —  such  a 
snai-l  of  .streets,  lanes,  and  alleys,  filled  with  myriads  of  peo- 
ple, carrying  baskets,  bundles,  chests  of  tea,  and  dressed  in 
blue  blouses,  baggy  trousers,  flowing  rolies,  long  gowns, 
turbans,  broad-brimnied  or  steeple-shaped  hat^,  — or 
wearing  nottiing  at  all  except  a  naiTow  strip  of  doth 
about  the  loins,  —  with  pigtails,  cues,  or  shaven  crowns, 
plucked  brows,  ])aint«d  tac«s,  tattooed  skius,  —  riding  in 
sedans,  palunki.'cns,  or  on  donkeys,  elephants,  and  cam- 
els, —  tluit  tlie  brain  instead  of  retaining  distinct  pictures 
will  be  in  the  cojidition  of  a  sportsman  whose  horse 
turns  a  somersault  in  a  steeple-chase,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate rider  beholds  only  a  whirling  landscape  of  tields, 
trees,  hounds,  hedges,  and  blinking  stars !  " 

The  tour  adopted  by  Mr.  Coflin's  party  was  that 
from  west  to  east.  But  the  true  course  for  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  world,  experience  has  now  taught  him,  is 
with  the  sun.  By  starting  at  the  right  time,  and 
by  travelling  westward,  every  country  will  be  seen 
at  its  best  season.  The  tourist  will  be  pretty  sure 
of  calm  seas  and  pleasant  weather  all  the  way  from 
San  Francisco  to  Japan,  thence  by  way  of  China 
and  India  to  Suez,  and  so  on  to  £urope.  It  was 
doubtless  the  natural  hankering  after  the  sights  and 
ways  of  Europe  thaf  turned  our  traveller's  steps  in 
this  direction  before  exhausting  tlie  marvels  and 
novelties  of  his  own  land.  Rapid  as  was  his  flight, 
and  superficial  as  was  his  purview  of  the  multitudi- 
nous objects  that  daily  crowded  his  path,  his  powers 
of  observation  are,  we  are  bound  to  say,  keen  and 
vigorous,  and  his  judgments  upon  men  and  things 
both  shrewd  and  inipartial.  Be  it  the  aspects  of 
nature,  the  historical  monuments,  the  national  traits 
or  the  social  idiosyncrasies  that  come  before  him, 
we  find  him  invariably  alive  to  what  is  most  beauti- 
ful or  august  or  original  or  piquant,  as  the  case  may 
be.  He  is  at  all  times  happy  in  hitting  off  the  sa^ 
lient  features,  or  picking  out  the  weak  spots,  in  local 
life  and  manners.  While  full  of  aspirations  for  the 
future,  he  is  far  from  ignoring  the  glories  or  the  leg- 
acies of  the  past.  He  is  not  the  man  to  have  to  fall 
back,  like*  a  certain  traditional  fellow-countryman  of 
his,  for  his  recollections  of  Rome  upon  the  entry  in 
liis  diary  of  "  the  place  where  the  buildings  were  so 
much  in  want  of  repair."  Rome,  indeed,  we  regret 
to  say,  lay  out  of  his  adopted  route,  but  Greece  was 
happily  so  nearly  in  the  direct  line  from  Marseilles 
to  the  East  as  to  render  possible  a  birdVeye  view 
of  classic  sites  and  cities,  and  to  call  up  a  swiftly 
passing  panorama  of  Attic  grandeur  and  decay* 
Skirting  the  Dorian  penidsula,  the  gray  ribs  of  lime- 
stone broken  into  nigged  caves  tell  him  of  **  the 
puny  Spartan  children  dropped  into  these  dark 
chasms,  to  be  devoui-ed  by  wolvea." 

Earlier  echoes  still  of  siren  voices  float  upon  the 
ear,  and  fancy  might  people  these  quiet  nooks  with 
graceful  forms  of  nymphs  and  watei^oddesses,  only 
that  it  is  ^'^  sheer  nonsense  to  undertake  to  go  into 
ecstasies  about  them  with  a  steam-engine  beneatl] 
our  feet,  and  Uie  screw  of  the  steamer  churning  the 
ocean  to  a  foam."    The  mutations  of  history  flit 
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rapidly  past  the  eyes  of  our  New  World  philosopher. 
From  the  Phoenician  rovers,  or  robbers,  bringing 
West  the  "  seed  com  of  civilization,"  through  the 
glorious  harvest  of  Western  prowess  and  intellect 
and  art,  the  eye  travels  swiftly  down  to  the  poor 
gleanings  of  to-day.  On  Sunium's  lofty  steep,  may- 
Se,  a  hermit  builds  his  nest,  "  a  philosopher  in  a 
hair  shirt  digs  and  delves  for  potatoes  in  a  garden- 
spot  as  large  as  a  common  dining-table."  A  railway 
car  whirls  us  up  from  the  Firaeus  to  the  Acropolis. 
Polyglot  commissionaires  strive  noisily  for  the  hon- 
or of  showing  us  the  lions  of  the  Parthenon.  At  a 
restaurant  hmrd  by,  "  thirty  or  forty  descendants  of 
noble  Greeks  —  a  great  way  descended  —  are  sing- 
ing the  songs  of  Bacchus,  puzzling  wine,  smoking 
abominable  tobacco  in  Turkish  pipes,  shuffling  dom- 
inos  and  cards."  "  Call  with  tenderest  voice  for 
the  Mighty  Past,  amid  such  associations,  and  it  will 
not  come.  It  is  far  better  to  get  into  a  carriage  and 
ride  to  a  good  hotel  in  Athens,  five  miles  distant, 
than  to  enaeavor  to  work  ourselves  into  a  fine  frenzy 
by  thinking  of  Demosthenes,  Socrates,  and  Plato. 

In  the  same  practical  and  cosmopolitan  spirit  our 
traveller  takes  in  with  equal  eye  .the  wonders  of 
Pharaonic  rule  and  the  no  less  striking  marvels  of 
modem  Egyptian  progress.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether 
more  strict,  albeit  summary,  justice  is  done  to  the 
P^Tamids  or  to  the  Suez  Canal,  to  the  solemn  asso- 
ciations of  the  Exodus  or  to  the  smartness  of  the 
Pasha's  railway  management    In  one  respect,  he 
is  disposed  to  yield  to  young  Egypt  the  palm,  not 
only  above  all  early  types  ot  the  proverbial  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians,  but  over  what  we  had  blindly 
thought  to  bie  the  'cutest  of  all  existingraces.    The 
Arabs  turned  out  **  sharper  than  any  Yankee  at  a 
bargain.    The  keenest   Vermonter  would  be  out- 
witted and  fleeced  by  them.     It  is  easier  for  them 
to  lie  than  to  tell  the  truth."    They  have  also  a 
keen  eye  for  marks  of  nationality.     The  naked  ras- 
cals who  swarm  in  the  human  ant-hill  at  the  base  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  met  our  party  with  sardonic  grins, 
and  with  oflfers  of  service  in  tortured  English, — 
"  Me  help  you,  master ;  me  good  for  Yankee  Doodle." 
The  ^at  highway  of  nations  opened  up  by  the 
Overland  route  furnishes  an  unparalleled  field  for  the 
study  of  diversities  of  national  type.  Whilst  others, 
however,  rub  off  their  angles  in  the  great  attrition 
of  humanity,  the  Briton  shows  his  an^gularity  even 
enhanced.    His  very  pronunciation  of  English,  his 
"  extra  A  or  o  "  jars  upon  the  sensitive  ears  of  an 
American.     The  polish  and  courtesy  of  the  P.  and 
O.  officers,  and  the  equipment,  speed,  and  comfort 
of  their   vessels   are   notwithstanding  beyond  all 
praise.  The  historv  of  British  mle  in  India,  and  the 
tokens  of  material  and  social  advancement  every- 
where beside  his  path,  are  tl\emes  after  the  Ameri- 
can's own  heart  We  have  never  seen  a  more  graph- 
ic or  telling  sketch  of  Anglo-Indian  life  and  charac- 
teristics within  anything  like  the  compass  of  Mr. 
Coffin's  flying  experiences.  Landinsr  at  Bombay,  his 
route  lay  across  the  Gh&ts  by  the  Great  Indian  Pe- 
ninsular Railway  to  Nagpore,  and  thence  to  Jubbul- 
pore,  by  the  Deccan  horse  dak,  of  which  novel  yet 
primitive  mode  of  locomotion  he  retains  lively  rem- 
iniscences.    The  mercury  at  180®  by  day  and  100® 
by  night  enables  the  chances  of  dissoluUon  or  sun- 
stroke in  the  "  Orient "  to  be  weighed  against  those 
of  the  most  fiery  of  Western  prairies.    From  Alla- 
habad the  railway  whirled  our  party  down  the  valley 
of  the  Ganges  to  the  capital,  leaving  leisure,  how- 
ever, by  the  way,  for  a  summary  of  Indian  mythology, 
hietory,  and  economics,  fix>m  the  dawn  of  time  to 
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the  present  day,  for  the  edification  of  the  American 
pubUc.  From  the  literary  annals  of  the  Veda  or  the 
origin  of  caste  his  lively  pen  runs  on  to  the  Ameri- 
can mission,  its  fruits,  and  expected  harvest,  though 
the  utmost  to  be  boasted  of  as  regards  its  effect  up- 
on the  native  mind  is  but  what  is  termed  a  "  state 
of  betweenity." 

The  Hindoo  has  given  up  his  idols,  eats  beef, 
and  drinks  champagne  or  6ass,  but  has  made  no 
fiirther  progress  towards  Christianit}\  One  insti- 
tution or  *^  notion  "  is  of  universal  adoption,  and 
grateful  to  thirsty  souls  of  all  races  and  creeds. 
From  the  veranda  of  his  heated  bungalow  the 
traveller's  weary  eye  rested  upon  the  sign  next 
door,  —  "American  Ice."  The  Indian  Ice  Com- 
pany has  been  fifteen  years  in  operation  in  Allaha- 
bad. Machine-made  ice  is  discarded  by  the  natives 
as  containing  something  possibly  unclean.  The 
Wenham  is  aosolutely  pure.  Three  years  ago  the 
ice  in  our  author's  tumbler  crystallized  thousands  of 
miles  away  towards  the  setting  sun.  The  thougbt 
furnishes  occasion  for  one  of  the  few  passages  in 
the  gushing  or  "  high  fainting  "  vein  in  which  his 
muse  permits  him  to  indulge :  — 

"  The  most  extravagant  tale  of  the  Orient  is  not  more 
romantic  than  the  story  of  this  solidified  water  from 
Wenham  Lake.  It  is  a  piece  of  imprisoned  cold,  a 
fragment  of  a  bygone  winter  transported  by  sea  and 
land  to  this  city  of  Central  India,  to  roinister  to  our 
health  and  comfort. 

" How  romantic  to  think  of  it!  — of  boyhood's  rosy 
cheeks  and  girlhood's  laughing  eyes,  the  joining  of 
hands,  the  swiftly  flying  feet  sweeping  the  gleaming 
field,  the  linking  of  hearts  for  a  wider  curve  across  the 
stream  of  life  ;  —  a  picture  of  happiness  without  a  coun- 
terpart in  the  world,  and  as  mucn  in  advance  of  life  in 
this  tropical  land  as  the  Sistine  Madonna  of  Raphael  is 
superior  to  the  figures  on  a  Chinese  tea-chest  1 

"  Call  it  rhapsody,  sendment,  what  you  wiU ;  how 
can  one  help  this  outburst  of  enthusiasm  with  a  piece  of 
ice  from  Wenham  Lake  clinking  in  his  tun^bler,  melting 
in  his  mouth,  cooling  his  parched  tongue,  and  bringing 
to  his  soul  a  brec7.c  of  old  associations  ? 

**  Blesseil  be  the  ice,  and  prosperity  to  the  Tudor 
Company ! " 

Mr.  Coffin's  studies  of  life  in  China  are  eminently 
piquant  and  original.  Nothing  is  too  old  or  too  new 
to  escape  his  notice.  His  vista  of  Chinese  history 
opens  with  the  Deluge  and  comes  down  to  the 
latest  iniquity  of  the  British  Government  in  push- 
ing the  opium  trade.  The  laws  of  Confucius,  the 
Hia,  Shang,  Chun,  and  Tsin  djrnasties,  the  con- 
tact with  Greek  and  Roman  civilization,  and  the 
later  annals  that  tell  of  the  still-growing  intrusion 
of  "  foreign  devils  "  are  reeled  off  in  a  few  lines 
apiece.  !Never,  perhaps,  has  the  history  of  the  sta- 
ple manufacture  of  China  been  put  before  Western 
readers  so  fiilly  and  clearly  within  so  brief  a  com- 
pass, though  ardent  tea-(frinkers  are  hardly  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  ample  light  here  thrown 
upon  many  of  the  mysteries  of  ^e  craft.  The 
chapter  upon  the  ftiture  of  China  embodies,  and 
goes  far  to  justify  the  most  sanguine  dreams  of  the 
political  and  commercial  destinies  of  the  flowery 
land  that  Mr.  Burlingame  and  other  prophets  of 
the  new  dispensation  have  made  us  familiar  with. 
Still  more  golden  and  blissful  are  the  visions 
opened  by  the  immense  success  of  the  great  line  of 
steam  communication  between  China,  Japan,  and 
California.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  novel  and 
piquant  themes  that  the  new  circuit  of  the  globe 
suggests  for  contemplation.  The  details  of  this 
extraordinary  traffic  may  well  fill  European  read- 
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era  with  surprise.  Every  month  a  steamer,  second 
only  to  the  Great  Eastern  in  tonnage  and  power, 
leaves  Hong  Kons  for  San  Francisco,  touching  at 
Yokohama.  Ea<3i  carries  from  a  thousand  to 
twelve  hundred  Chinese  emigrants  at  forty  dollara 
a  head,  generally  carrying  hack  on  the  return  voy- 
lige  more  than  half  that  number  who  have  made 
their  little  fortunes.  The  Colorado,  the  pioneer 
ship  of  this  line,  which  started  January  1,  1867, 
netted,  we  are  told,  some  60,000  dollars  over  all 
expenses.  Who  can  predict  the  effect,  not  only 
upon  American,  but  even  European  civilization,  as 
the  mighty  tide  of  emigration  swells  in  range  and 
volume,  bearing,  by  the  new  highway  iust  opened 
across  the  Western  continent,  the  growmg  overplus 
of  a  nation  at  once  the  most  populous,  the  most 
prolific,  and  the  most  restless  upon  earth?  Mr. 
Coffin's  narrative  comes  down  as  late  as  the  lay- 
ing of  the  last  rail  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  To  his  patriotic  eye  America  looms 
greater  and  greater  in  the  distance  as  the  centre 
and  heart  of  me  human  system,  the  teacher  of  the 
nations,  the  world  following  in  its  path.  ^*  The 
people  of  Europe  are  keeping  step  to  the  march  of 
the  ^nreat  Bepublic." 

With  his  foot,  bo  to  say,  once  more  on  his  native 
heath,  we  should  have  been  surprised  if  Mr.  Coffin 
had  turned  aside  from  explonn^  the^reat  social 
and  religious  portent  of  the  New  World.  The 
story  of  his  visit  to  the  Salt  Lake  City  will  be  found 
not  only  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most  impartial 
accounts  that  we  have  seen  of  the  "  new  institution," 
but  a  corrective  of  much  cX  the  sensational  clap- 
trap that  recent  travellers  have  been  wont  to  in- 
dulge in.  Upon  the  author  of  New  America  he  is 
Biicoessful  in  turning  the  tables.  Instead  of  poly^ 
mv  being  peculiarly  an  outgrowth  of  American  in- 
stitutions, the  great  body  of  Mormon  recruits  are 
from  the  old  country.  Neither  is  there  anything 
in  democracy  more  than  in  autocracy  to  give  growth 
to  such  an  excrescence  as  that  of  Utah.  And  as 
slavery  has  disappeared  from  the  land,  so  is  the 
time  not  far  distant  when  the  country  will  be  purged 
of  polygamy,  —  "  by  peaceftil  means  if  possiole,  by 
forcible  if  there  is  no  other  way." 

Of  the  physical  marvels  encountered  by  our 
traveller  in  nis  way  round  the  world,  none  could  ex- 
ceed that  which  bursts  upon  his  view  when  the  new 
way  round  the  world  brings  him  once  more  home  to 
the  continent  of  his  birth.  He  would  be  cold  in- 
deed to  the  glories  of  his  native  land  who  touched 
the  shore  of  San  Franci?co,  and  did  not  make  the 
slight  detour  of  150  miles  to  the  southeast  which 
bnngs  him  to  the  "  big  trees "  and  the  Yosemite 
yancv.  Of  the  former  of  these  wonders  of  the 
world,  Londoners  have  of  late  lost  the  opportunity 
of  judging  which  they  had  prior  to  the  lamentable 
fire  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Of  the  latter  they  still 
possess  the  means  of  forming  somewhat  of  an  esti- 
mate in  the  large  and  expressive  picture  of  Mr. 
Bierotadt  now  on  view  at  South  Kensington.  Mr. 
Coffin's  powers  of  description  are  exhausted  upon 
these  truly  sublime  monuments  of  nature's  grandeur. 
The  vast  cones  of  granite  that  border  the  valley 
have  taken  their  names  from  a  fancied  resemblance 
to  the  Domes  of  a  cathedral  or  mosque.  But  what 
is  Uic  architecture  of  Damascus  or  Stamboul  to  this 
handiwork  of  the  Almighty  ?  —    * 

*'  The  domc«  of  St.  Sopliia  and  Suliman,  so  beautifttl 
from  tlie  Bospltoros,  so  mean  when  wo  approach  them, 
Lear  no  more  comparbou  to  tliose  of  tJio  Sierras  than 
the  card-houses  reared  l»y  children  bear  to  the  city  of 


London.  The  gray  granite  fashions  itself  into  man- 
Bions,  palaces,  and  cathedrals.  Imagination  pictures  a 
celestial  city  above  tlic  clonds.  The  setting  sun,  falling 
on  fields  of  gleaming  snow,  illumines  its  ja^sper  walls  and 
pearly  gates  with  heavenly  light. 

"  Suddenly  we  find  ourselves  on  the  brink  of  an  awful 
chasm.  One  mad  leap  of  our  horse,  and  we  should  fall 
three  fourths  of  a  mile  I  The  heart  ceases  for  a  moment 
to  beat  Wc  hold  our  breath.  .  The  brain  reels.  No 
word  of  exclamation.  Every  voice  is  hushed.  The  soul 
stands  in  awe  before  this  revelation  of  Omnipotence. 
This  is  God's  work.  Eternal  might  alone  cleft  the 
chasm,  rived  the  i-oek,  and  reared  the  lofty  domes.  So 
vast,  grand,  majestic,  so  filled  with  God's  presence,  is 
thts  cathedral  of  his,  that  we  dare  not  spc^.  Hang 
over  tlie  chasm,  if  your  nerves  are  steady  enough,  and 
look  into  its  depths.  Those  little  green  points,  like 
plants  just  snringm^  from  a  ^rden  bed,  are  gigantic  for- 
est-trees. That  foliage  of  brighter  hue,  no  larger  than  a 
tuft  of  grass,  is  an  oak,  which  has  withstood  the  storms 
of  centuries.  That  thread  of  silver  winding  through  the 
valley  is  a  river,  which  has  poured  its  flood  down  a  preci- 
pice twenty-seven  hundred  feet.  The  opposite  wall  of 
the  chasm  rises  three  fourths  of  a  mile.  It  is  a  jKjrpen- 
dicular  rock,  without  seam  or  scar  to  mar  its  beauty. 

"  Overwhelmed  by  the  scone,  we  can  only  gaze  as  one 
who  has  suddenly  passed  into  a  higher  existence  and  be- 
holds things  *  not  lawftil  for  a  man  to  utter.*  We  think 
of  that  holy  city  which  Bunyan*8  Pilgrim  saw  beyond 
the  river,  from  the  Delectable  Mountains.  Thesublim* 
est  imagery  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  portraying 
the  transcendent  ^lory  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  alone  is 
adequate  to  describe  it  White  clouds  rest  above  it  as 
the  angelic  host  hovered  over  the  hills  of  Bethlehem,  and 
sung  the  sweetest  music  ever  heard  on  earth.  The 
Merced,  like  the  river  of  life  proceeding  from  the  throne 
of  Grod,  winds  down  from  the  celestial  city,  making  glad 
the  peaceful  vale. 

"  Likc^  the  song  of  the  redeemed  is  the  music  of  the 
many-voiced  waters  swelling  upward  through  the  evening 
air.  We  behold  Ijcauty,  grandeur,  majesty,  immensity, 
and  omnipotence,  and  bear  the  Tc  Deam  Laudamus 
ever  ascending. 

"  There  are  eight  persons  in  our  company  and  wc  join 
in  singing  Old  Hundred  ;  but  how  instgnrHcant !  The 
only  fitting  choir  would  bo  the  whole  church  militant 
singing  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  of  the  Messiah !  '* 

The  falls  of  the  Yosemite  have  a  descent  of  near- 
ly 2,700  feet,  broken  at  one  point  by  a  cascade. 
From  th^  summit  of  the  granite  cliff  of  Tu-toch-ar- 
nu-lah  — the  "Great  Chief "  or  El  Capitan^XhQ 
Po-ho-no,  or  "  wind  spirit,"  otherwise  christened  the 
"  bridal  veil,"  falls  in  silver  spray  900  feet.  From 
the  lake  to  the  summit  of  the  South  Dome,  is  not 
far  from  6,000  feet.  This  dome  has  been  riven  per- 
pendicularly "as  by  the  sword  stroke  of  the  Al- 
migh^."  And  what  a  chasm  is  the  result  1  "  Bring 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Wash- 
ington, Chicago,  —  all  the  churches,  warehouses, 
shops,  stores.  Swellings,  —  tumble  them  all  in^  and 
it  will  not  be  full." 

We  are  constantly  reminded  how  much  purer 
English  is  spoken  and  written  by  Americans  than 
by  ourselves.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  take  heed 
of  such  casual  lessons  as  may  enable  us  to  bring  up 
our  notions  of  what  is  correct  or  diaste  in  style  to 
the  level  of  the  latest  and  best  transatlantic  stand- 
ard. We  are  grateful  for  any  hints  which  a  visitor 
BO  recent  and  so  vivacious  as  our  author  has  to 
brine  to  bear  upon  our  old-fashioned  diction.  The 
novelty  of  certain  idioms  to  our  ears  involves,  we 
have  sometimes  to  complain,  somewhat  of  obscurity, 
as  when  we  are  told  at  a  Chinese  dinner  "  there  is 
no  letting  up  of  etiquette."  We  are  not  so  familiar 
as  our  teachers  and  models  in  preci!<ion  with  walk- 
ing "  on  the  streets,"  nor  do  we  6nd  fault  with  our 
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ships  for  oiuittiQi^  to  anivt^  '^  on  time,"  Wu  liardlv 
know  whtiUior  U*  oi^nlit  the  prinU^H  or  tlit*  N-ic^utii- 
io  men  of  AuicriiiB'  wiili  the  disc  o very  of  the  rtita- 
tion  of  the  *?arth  '*  on  ita  a?tf^a/'  or  with  m>  trnieh 
tampering:  wirb  tho  ti^^n^iiuitatlon  of  metals  a»  i«i 
implied  itj  the  "  wealth  oftht^  plains  be in^  trans^^/i  i/- 
ted  into  golden  grain/' 

Haste,  or  want  of  fanuliivrity  with  local  uamea  or 
events,  may  exvu^o  sui-h  minor  &lips  aa  uiakiu]^  Sir 
H.  Laujeiice  ttlt'tj^'aiiU  "  Ihjiu  Calijutta'"  durin;:j  tlie 
mutiny.  Mr.  (;*>lliu'H  style  is  in  jrem-ral  usirretjt 
and  clear,  and  lii^  information  tuit  les»  acmnd  than 
varied.  The  woud-tsote  intei^perried  amc>n^  hi^ 
pages  de^erie  a  vvcwd  of  t*oiiojiiindatiun*  I'hey  atv 
drawn  whh  vi^ir  and  truths  often  thovvinif  touches 
of  quaint  and  quiet  humor.  The  group  ot  tiersplr- 
ing  wretches  lueltin^  away  in  thy  sitatt-is^wui  of  the 
Baroda  down  the  Ruil  8ea,  and  the  iiu}K*rioiL^ 
Briton  (uneovenanted,  we  will  snnjiose)  with  his 
full-blown,  \  ul;^ar  wite  and  limp,  washed-oat  ehildi't^n 
*'  going  htime/*  are  remarkable  for  ec^rapre^i^ed  ion. 
Altogether,  if  there  i^  nothiou;  new  under  the  Hiun^ 
Our  jNew  Way  Hi.>und  the  World*  show  a  there  may 
be  much  n  o v  e  1 1  y  au  rl  fre^h  ne  ss  in  the  t j  u  ide  of '  U'  1 1  - 
ing  even  a  thrit-e-tuld  ttile. 


FRIKNUS  IN  HIGH  LATITUDES. 

EvEKYiK>i>Y  kn+v.v9  wlirit  tnnom'f  of  enature  an 
Eskimo  ^  is ;  the  "  t>tran^e  intidele,  the  like  of 
whom  was  never  seen,  reaia,  nor  heard  toll  oH"  as 
stout  Martin  Frobisher  describes  him.  From  morn- 
ing to  night  under  my  window  in  Jakob^havn  Kirke 
—  in  nearly  70*^  north  latitude  —  there  stands  a 
group  of  the  queer  httle  folks  ;'fur  clad  from  head 
to  foot ;  good-naturediv  grinning  at  our  small  witti- 
cisms in  very  bad  (Jreenlandish,  until  the  dirt 
cracks  into  huge  asterisks  on  their  brown,  globose, 
good-humored  cheeks*.  All  the  children  liave  their 
hair  in  their  eyes,  and  their  hands  in  the  pockets  of 
their  ragged  mangy-looking  skin-breeches.  It  is 
sommer-time,  and  tneir  toes  protrude  through  thek 
seal-skin  boots  without  fear  of  frost-bite.  No  soon- 
er do  they  devour  their  rather  more  than  modicum 
of  the  blubbery  seal  which  their  father  has  killed 
in  his  skin  kavak,  than  they  hurry  over  the  bleak, 
lichen-coverea  rocks  with  flowers  and  ferns  and 
creeping  tilings,  on  the  chance  of  a  skilling  or  ^ 
biscuit  m)m  the  Naleydk  Tuluit,  —  the  big  Euglish- 
man,  —  and  thr^^y  will  scramhlc  amid  the  snow  and 
eiush,  with  meny  t^houtsi^  for  the  siuatlt'st  coin 
thrown  r>ut  lo  them,  '*  Kuyuuh- !  Kutfttuiv ! 
Thank  you  I  thank  you  1 "  the  ttirlimate  one  j^houts, 
the  lasts^yllablo  echoing  from  heloml  tV*^  rocksj  for 
younj:  (in^ciilaoil  is  oil"  to  Herr  Moreh\»?,  the  tr^ider, 
to  buy  lumjj-sugar.  Then  there  aiv  the  women,  — 
some'of  iIhho  rr.  Hod-U>oking  enough  when  clean  and 
tidy  ;  for  the  old  ones,  tjiey  arc  >o  hideous?  that  t  do 
not  at  all  woader  at  j^ome  of  old  Frobi!?her*jt  s;iilore 
pulling  the  booU  oJf  one  of  iheui,  to  i^ee  it'  her  foot 
was  not  uloveitj  afU-r  the  traditional  ta^hioo  fiperibed 
to  the  Evil  One  !  There  iri  now  vcrv  little  [lurc  Es- 
kimf}  bUiOd  in  Dauith  ( rreenland  ;  fair  hair  and 
hUio  4've^  are  just  about  as  a  mimon  as  bUir-k  hair 
and  Ulaick  eyes.  Everybiidy,  howeverj  drep^es  a  hi 
EskhtittLike,  —  m?in,  woman,  ami  ehild^  blonde  ot 
bninette-  The  woman's  dres.-*  U  not  at  all  inele- 
gant, antl  19  nmeh  more  Kidteil  to  the  <'limate  than 
would  l«s  European  ganneuts*  In  the  winter  a!l  tr= 
iiir,  hut  in  the  auiumer-time  a  little  Hfrhter  and  more 


varied  raiment  is  ventured  on.  The  roiiiid-hckoded 
jacket  is  made  of  elierked  ealieo,  tart4ui  ailk,  or  even 
bhie  velvt^,  thr-lined  ;  made  rather  short,  to  f;how 
the  white  eheiuise  beneath.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be 
wanner  to  have  it  a  little  longer,  hut  then  fa^hioD 
i^wavii  a»  mueh  in  Greenland  as  in  Eurivp^ ;  and  the 
An- tie  bellcH  would  rather  sihiver  and  eateh  eaid 
than  disJohey  its  dietatei*.  Then  the  troui^^rs  are 
o!'  seal-akin^  jitrip^'d  with  eider-ducks'  net^k^,  or  or- 
namented with  little  fitripii  of  the  curious  i^kin-em- 
hnwderv  «*>  utut-h  aflrtH.^ted  mmong  the«e  people, 
llie  lj4M)t^  are  the  grand ent  of  all  the  articles  of 
wardi-obe^  and  ai^  maile  of  ilye^t  seal-skin  leather. 
tkmxv  of  them  liave  re^jular  '^  tops  **  like  a  i»air  of 
l)unting-l>oGi!4,  ao*^!  l>etween  the  ibot  of  the  boot  and 
the  top  is  a  piece  ot'  white  cfdieo,  —  often  embrtii- 
dered,  sc>  that  the  ^eneri*l  effect  of  rc^d  and  t^'en 
boots  and  eatieo  eiubroldery,  when  colWieil  in  a 
maj«s  on  some  nx-ky  point,  a^  you  ^ail  in  a  Green- 
laud  Ijord,  is  sufficiently  striking. 

A  white  nun-like  ^'arf  in  seriate  ly  tbldeil  rtmnd 
the  neck  and  over  the  hri-ast ;  aikd  the  hair  i»  twi:*t- 
ed  into  a  topknot  doubled  U]nm  itsiclf,  and  tietl 
with  a  piece  i^' colored  ribbon.  Now  tliia  coni^tant 
pulling  up  the  hair  lo  the  top  of  the  crown  in  apt  to 
result  in  a  eirdet  of  bidt^aei**'*  To  conceal  tbij*  de- 
fect the  Greenland  eoi|uette.  from  eight  to  eighty, 
tblda  a  hand  kere  hie  f,  teener  ally  of  black  silk,  round 
her  hi  ad,  ftni^hlnfr  off  witli  a  Taney  knot  in  front. 
This  knot  is  pinned  on,  and,  like  the  ladies'  chig- 
nona  iu  Europe,  is  a  hollow  sham,  lined  with  all 
sort  of  rubbish,  such  as  old  rags  and  clippings  of 
sealskins.  The  color  of  the  ribbon  with  which  the 
knot  is  tied  denotes  the  conditioa  of  life  of  the 
wearer.  When  unmarried  it  is  pink,  when  ma»< 
ried  blue ;  if  a  widow  in  service  it  is  green  with 
gold ;  if  a  widow  at  home  black  ;  while  If  the  dam- 
sel has,  as  is  not  uncommon  in  Greenland,  loved 
not  wisely  but  too  well)  —  to  the  scandal  of  priest 
and  kirk,  —  she  is  doomed  to  wear  one  of  green. 
When  this  custom  originated  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
though  it  must  have  b^n  since  the  Danes  came  to 
the  country- ;  yet,  nevertheless,  it  is  religiously 
obeyed,  whether  it  implies  honor  or  disgrace.  The 
description  of  seal  used  lor  dress  is  also  of  impor- 
tance ;  the  smooth  mottled  Kassigiak  (Pheca  vitu- 
lina)  being  most  highly  valued  for  this  purpose. 
When  a  Greenland  Py ramus  would  grow  in  favor 
with  his  Thisbc,  instead  of  bijouterief  he  presents 
her  with  ^vhat  she  valtir--  r;tthei"  more  (allwii  t-lie  Is 
nut  iujjentiblir  to  the  chanus  of  trinkets),  a  dappletl 
sealskin  to  make  ker  a  pair  i>f  —  troupers.  Borne  of 
tlie  young  men  are  staf^vart,  handsome  fellows^  and 
the  admixttue  of  Dauisih  blood  ^howa  iL&fli'  In  the 
features,  the  nose  ti^spceially,  - —  tliat  oi^ian  iu  ihc 
ri'^tdar  Eskluio  bcin;j^  merely  a  flaltened  tubercle; 
—  uiiandeiin;;r  <jn  either  side  to  Me  cheeks  iu  an 
exoanse  of  ms^tril. 

lite  jiopulation  lives  lolely  by  hunting  and  fish- 
ing;  Kal  a  lid  white-whale  killing  beiuir  the  stajjje 
iK'f  iipatli^n??,  A  fevv  go  hunting  reitideer  in  the 
summer,  auii  tra}>ping  or  thooting  pjlar  hnrCH  and 
whitu  fb\es  hi  the  winter.  The  produce  of  these 
huut>  is  flold  to  the  (rover nmetit  of  Denmark,  whi^h, 
nt  v.irious  Inealiticri  alon<j  the  coasts  has  established 
little  tradiii;^  port;*,  pi  ei=ided  omt  by  a  <;overuor  and 
other  ofHecr.'^,  adndnirlrring  the  tracJe  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  native:?:..  The  ohie<t  of  this  strii-t  monop* 
olv  is  to  prevent  the  Green  landersj*  beincr  demor- 
alUed  and  mined  by  eontrn't  with  uutirineipled 
{  traders.  Aeenrding  in  the  Mrict  letter  i»f  thf  law 
none  can  enter  Da id>b  Gi^eeidand  or  leave  it  without 
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permission  of  the  Government.  The  trading  mo- 
nopoly is  directed  in  Denmark  by  a  board  called 
the  Kongleige  Oronland  ske  Handel,  or  "Royal 
Greenland  Merchant  Company,"  the  chief  of  which 
is  a  '*  Director."  Under  this  board  again  are  a 
Royal  Inspector  of  North  Greenland  and  a  Royal 
Ihspectoir  of  South  Greenland,  both  of  whom  are 
resident  in  the  conntry.  The  former  diTision 
extends  from  72®  north  latitude  to  67®,  and  the 
latter  from  67®  to  C&pe  Farewell.  All  these 
settlements  are  on  the  west  coast,  the  east  being 
almost  altogether  Unexplored.  Each  of  these 
trading  settlements  is  called  a  •**  colonic,"  and  is 
presided  over  by  a  "  colonibestyrer,"  or  the  "  best 
man  in  the  colony  " ;  in  other  words,  a  governor, 
to  whom  are  responsible  various  little  outposts  com- 
manded by  a  petty  officer,  —  generally  a  carpenter 
or  cooper,  —  called  an  '*  udliger  "  or  "  outlyer." 
Each  of  these  colonies  is  the  centre  of  a  '<  dis- 
trict." 

Aller  the  expenses  of  the  very  elaborate  machinery 
of  a  company  of  Government  merchants  is  defrayed, 
a  quarter  of  the  profits  of  the  trad*  b  credited  to 
each  district,  to  be  a^^ain  distributefl  among  the 
natives.  About  £11,000  is  the  avera;;e  amount 
derived  from  the  sale  of  the  oil,  walrus  and  nar- 
whal ivorj',  whalebone,  sealskins,  &c.  in  CJopen- 
hagen ;  and  supposing  the  j^h^re  of  the  profit  from 
this  falling  to  the  settlement  of  Ei^edesiuinde  to  be 
£  60,  —  which  is,  I  suspect,  more  than  the  average, 
—  it  would  be  distributed  in  the  course  of  the  year 
by  a  sort  of  hyperborean  parliament  called  the  Par- 
tu^k:  This  ast^mblage  is  composed  of  representa- 
tives chosen  by  universal  suffrage  from  all  the  little 
Eiriclmo  fishing-stations,  each  ontp<).«t  returning  one 
member,  —  generally  some  talkatjve  old  fellow,  not 
of  much  use  as  a  seal-hunter,  but  who  i^  intimately 
acouainted  with  everybody.  The  president  of  this 
boay  is  the  governor ;  and  the  pnest,  doctor,  and 
assistant-trader  have  alFo  seats  in  it.  All  the  na- 
tive members  wear  a  scarlet  cap  with  a  whit« 
band,  with  the  badge  of  the  Royal  Board  of  Green- 
land Trade  in  front, — a  bear  rampant,  its  head 
surmounted  by  a  crown.  They  meet  generally  in 
the  winter,  when  travelling  firom  settlement  to  set- 
tlement over  the  frozen  sea  is  easy.  Then  assem- 
ble fironi  all  the  outposts  the  claimants,  —  the 
clients  of  the  Partisok.  A  widow  will  say  that 
her  husband  i»dead,  and  it  is  now  time  that  her 
boy  shoidd  learn  Uy  kill  seals  in  his  kayak ;  but  she 
cannot  affonl  to  pay  anybody  to  teach  him.  The 
Partisok  in  its  wisdom  votes  the  munificent  simi 
of  five  rigsdaler  per  annum  tor  that  purpose.  Then 
a  young  fellow  comes,  —  blushing  tiiron;Th  the 
oleaginous  dirt  on  his  cheeks,  —  and  avows  that 
be  is  going  to  be  married,  and  has  not  money  to 
purchase  a  musket  or  a  kayak ;  and,  with  a  deal 
of  good  advice  from  the  assembled  nages,  he  is  lent 
the  money  for  a  term  of  years ;  or  a  family  is  in 
poOT  circumstances,  the  seal-catcher  of  the  "iamily 
being  sick,  and  to  them  a  sum  for  their  immediate 
necessities  is  voted,  an«l  so  on  until  the  balance 
is  expended. 

The  Government  gives  the  Greenlanders  little 
for  their  produce;. but  then  a.;ain,  it  sells  them 
articles  very  cheaply.  Ff)r  instance,  it  buys  their 
bhibber  at  about  a  farthing  and  a  half  a  pound; 
their  ivory  at  6^/.  per  lb. ;  their  white  bearskins  at 
llfir.  8rf.;  the  white  fox  at  U.  IJ//.;  and  the  blue, 
which  will  sometimes  bring  £  1  in  Copenhagen,  is 
boa^t  at  the  outside  price  of  4v.  6c).  Common 
sealskins  do  not  fetch  many  pence,  though  the  kas- 


sigiak  before  mentioned  will  often  be  sold  for  three 
or  four' rigsdaler. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  (jrovemment  sells  handy 
little  rifles  at  a  trifle  more  than  two  pounds  sterling, 
while  a  plainer  sort  may  be  had  at  30«. ;  powder  at 
6//.  per  lb.,  being  rather  less  than  it  costs  in  Den- 
mark, and  other  things  in  proportion.  Some  arti- 
cles are  sold  below  prime  cost.  For  instance,  a 
stove,  which  would  be  worth  about  thirty  rigsdaler 
in  Copenhagen,  will  be  sold  for  ten  rigi»daler  in 
Greenland.  To  make  up  for  this  disposal  of  arti- 
cles of  necessity  at  so  low  a  rate,  articles  of  luxury 
are  sold  at  a  good  profit.  Accordingly,  the  Green- 
lander,  being  very  fond  of  coffee,  has  to  pay  for  tha 
green  beans  %d,  {)er  lb. ;  for  chiccory  Sd.  per  lb. ; 
and  for  sugkut,  or  candy-sugar,  6</.  per  lb.  Now 
these,  thoucrh  not  ruinous  prices  by  any  means,  are 
yet  tolerably  high,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
goods  are  taken  out  of  bond  in  Copenhagen ;  that 
the  fireight  is  not  heavy  ;  that  there  are  no  custom- 
house duties,  or  shop-rents  in  fashionable  streets  to 
pay  in  Greenland.  All  this  information  I  derive 
from  a  little  pamphlet,  redolent  of  stale  oil,  which  I 
picked  u]>  in  an  Eskimo  hut.  It  is  the  price-list  of 
all  sort  of  things  sold  in  Greenland,  printed  in  two 
dialects  of  the  Eskimo  language,  with  a  Danish 
translation.  It  is  carefully  classified,  and  informs 
us  that  ^  timuisoetkemertut "  or  coarse  Scandina- 
vian ship's-bread,  something  like  half  a  roll  toasted 
hard,  sells  for  d^c/.  per  lb. ;  that  white  shirting,  or 


ktiow,  having  bought  one,  that  a  verv  coarse  pock- 
et-knifo  useRil  for  opening  preserved  tneat  tins,  but 
for  little  else,  can  be  purchai^ed  of  Good  King 
Christian,  at  his  *'  handel "  in  (Greenland,  for  8</. 
Tills  is  called  a  "  Savltkissungnikipugdlit " ;  but  if 
I  am  of  a  more  extravagant  turn  of  mind,  I  can  buy 
a  "  Savttukussartutangisut,"  or  a  large-sized  Eng- 
lish knife,  for  twenty  skillings,  or  7^//.,  and  so  on, 
the  list  concluding  with  a  table  of  the  price  of  blub- 
ber, —  a  sort  of  ready-reckoner,  by  wnich  our  Es- 
kimo friend  can  iuraiediatelv  cast  up  the  sum-total 
value  of  the  greasv  load  he  lias  thrown  down  in  the 
blubber-house,  llicre  is  no  barter  now  in  Greene- 
land,  as  in  most  other  ontof-the-way  places  in  the 
world.  All  the  transactions  are  on  a  money  basis, 
and  for  this  end  the  Government  has  issued  a  series 
of  paper  notes  fn>m  6  skiilings,  or  l^c/.,  up  to  one 
rigsdaler,  or  2.>'.  8J.,  for  use  in  Greenland.  These 
notes  are  signed  by  the  Director  of  the  Trade  in 
Copenhagen,  and  the  image  and  superscription  is  a 
liear  rampant,  with  certain  words  informing  all 
whom  it  may  ctmcern  that  this  note  is  worth  so 
much  money,'  "  rigsmont"  They  soon  get  very 
rawced  andvcry  urcasy.  The  Government  is  now 
beginning  to  withdraw  them,  and  soon  tliere  will 
be  only  coin  in  circulation,  when  these  Arctic  bank- 
notes "will  probably  command  a  large  price  from  col- 
lectors. The  native  names  for  them  are  peculiar ;  be- 
ing, in  reality,  the  names  of  what  they  will  purchase, 
or  rather  what  they  represent  in  fMroducc.  {Six 
skiilings  (1^^/.)  is  called  "  Arnimgnoako,"  a  small 
skin  ;  twelve  skilHng.s  "  Amoiingnoakomirdloa- 
kako,"  a  large  skin ;  twenty-fom-  filings,  "  Nar 
pardhmgnoako,"  a  small  cask  of  blubber ;  and  one 
riajsdaler  is  dubbed  **  Napardasoak,"  a  large  cask 
of  blubber.  Tliese  are  bigs  words,  —  or  rather 
conglomerations  of  words,  —  but  it  is  impossible  to 
pronounce  them  separately.  What  would  a  hard- 
ware merchant  —  say  in*  the  city  of  London  — 
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think  if  any  "  intelligent  foreigner,"  clad  in  fiir,  five 
foot  four  in  height,  and  with  veiy  long  black  hair 
hanging  over  very  fat  and  very  dirty  cheeks,  were 
to  come  into  his  shop,  and  in  a  voice  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  at  the  North  Pole,  shout,  as  he  threw 
sixpence  on  the  counter,  "  Savekenearreatoresooarat- 
laromarouatetok  "  f  Yet  this  is  done  everv  day  in 
70^  north  latitude,  and  all  this  tremendous  col- 
lection of  letters  strung  together  means  is  only, 
<<  You  must  try  and  get  me  a  good  knife  I "  This  is 
really  several  words,  but  it  is  in  vain  that  you  ask 
any  native  to  separate  them. 

Let  us  look  in  on  what  English  voyagers  jocular- 
ly call  the  "  Lieutenant-Grovemor."  m%  duties  are 
really  more  those  of  a  country  shop-keeper's  assist- 
ant than  anything  else.  "  Herr  Assistant "  he  is 
called  in  the  settlement ;  in  the  books  of  the  Gov- 
ernment he  is  styled  a  "  volunteer  " ;  though  why  he 
should  be  so  called,  it  is  hard  to  say,  as  he  receives 
pay,  though  certainly  that  is  small  enough.  He  is 
at  present  in  the  shop  of  the  settlement,  very  busy, 
but  yet  with  leisure  enough  to  smoke  the  biggest  of 
big  pipes.  " Merchanting,"  he  assures  us,  "is 
strong  vork."  He  has  absolutely  toiled  three  hours 
to-day.  He  has  just  sold  three  skillings'  worth  of 
soft-soap  to  an  old  woman,  and  six  skilungs'  worth 
of  coffee  to  a  small  boy,  and  is  now  putting  np 
some  eiderndown  for  Herr  Pastor,  the  new  mission- 
ary who  has  just  arrived  with  the  "  Hvalfisk." 
Every  oflScer  and  missionaiy  comins  out  for  the  first 
time  is  entitled  to  forty-eight  pounds  of  uncloaned 
eider-down  at  6(/.  per  pound,  and  two  bearskins  for 
a  sleeping-bag,  at  the  country  trade-price  of  five 
rigsdafer.  Troops  of  little  boys  and  women  drop 
in  and  out,  for  the  shop  is  only  open  so  many  hours 
a  day,  and  there  is  no  opposition.  If  you  are  not 
pleased  with  your  purchase,  you  will  be  (always 
most  politely)  told  to  eo  to  the  next  shop,  which  is 
in  Keikjavik  in  Iceland,  or  possibly  Moose  Factory 
in  Hudson's  Straits  I  "  Kavit,"  or  coffee,  notwith- 
standing its  high  price,  seems  to  be  the  article 
chiefly  in  demand.  Whatever  else  may  be  wanted, 
kavit  must  be  had,  and  to  procure  this  a  woman  will 
allow  her  children  to  go  about  like  half-skinned 
seals ;  and  her  husband  to  want  the  most  common 
necessaries.  No  spirits  bein^  allowed  to  be  sold, 
the  natives  take  coffee  instead,  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  has  been  not  inaptly  styled  "  the  curse  of 
Greenland."  For  a  family  to  consume  one  and  a 
half  pounds  per  diem  is  no  uncommon  extravagance; 
and  the  pohte  little  trader  turns  to  his  books,  and 
shows  me  that  some  families,  when  in  luck  (the  hr 
ther  having  killed  a  white  whale  or  many  seals), 
will  use  as  much  as  five,  pounds  of  coffee  daily. 
Half  of  this  is  wasted  in  the  preparation.  The 
green  beans  are  roasted  in  a  pot,  or  on  a  flat  stone, 
until  they  are  charred  black  ;  they  are  then  smashed 
up  with  a  stone  in  an  old  leather  mitten,  without 
fingers,  until  they  are  rouehly  bruised,  when  they 
are  thrown  by  the  handfm  into  water  and  boiled 
for  some  time.  The  result  is  a  liquid,  black  enough 
in  all  conscience,  with  half-beans  floating  about  m 
it,  and  very  bitter;  but  it  is  strong^  and  3iat  is  the 
main  thing.  A  bit  of  candied  sugar  is  taken  into 
the  mouth,  and  the  coffee  is  sipped,  the  sugar  mean- 
while dissolving,  and  imparting  a  certain  degree  of 
sweetness  to  the  bitter  liquid. 

Tliis  is  drinking  coffee  h  In  Gronlandice ;  but 
practice  is  required  to  accomplish  it  satisfactorily, 
tor  Uie  suffar  wtU  slip  down  without  the  coffee,  and  the 
coffee  without  recerving  its  proper  saccharine  addi- 
tion.   Herr  Assistant  i^s  a  hulking-looking  Green- 


lander,  standing,  at  the  door  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  why  he  is  not  out  seal-hunting?     (For 
independently  of  his  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the 
natives,  Herr  Colonibei^^yrer  is  directly  interested 
in  the  produce  of  the  hunt.)    He  gives  a  growl  and 
replies :  "  I  have  had  no  kavit  tonlay  " ;  and  then, 
as  if  correcting  himself,  '*  Besides,  there  is  a  hole 
in  my  kayak,  and  my  boy  is  not  well,  and — "; 
but  the  real  truth  was  *'  no  kavit."    JuM  as  1  am 
talking  to  him,  a  little  boy  who  is  working  for  me 
begs  a  lew  skil  lings  on  account,  as  he  is  out  of 
'*  kavit,"  and  finds  it  impossible  to  get  along  .with- 
out  his  accustomed  beverage.    Then  arrive  two 
brothers  from  a  distant  settlement  with  blubber  and 
skins,  which  net  nearly  £  2.     What  do  they  boy  ? 
Some  bread,  some  butter,  some  tobacco,  a  liule 
powder  and  shot;  the  rest  all  goes  in  coffee  and 
sugar.     The  butter  is  of  course  quite  in  their  way ; 
my  friend  the  schoolmaster  of  Christianshaab  is 
rather  fond  of  fenks  (or  the  refuse  of  the  blubber) 
and  butter,  —  a  rather  greasy  dish.    However,  the 
traditional  blubber-eating  of  the  natives  is,  so  far 
as  Danish  Greenland  is  concerned,  rather  mythicaL 
Blubber  is  too  precious  for  winter  light  and  heat  to 
be  rashly  expended  as  food,  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  they  use  it  but  rarely,  and  only  as  we 
would  use  fat  to  lean  meat.    The  shop  itself  is 
about  as  dirty  a  little  shop  as  could  be  imagined, 
containing  ever>'thing  which  could  poeaibly  be  re- 
quired for  use  either  among  the  Danes  or  Eskimo, 
all  heaped  up  in  confusion.    Women  are  here  in 
the  trader's  shop  in  abundance,  most  of  them  trying 
to  obtain  goods  on  credit.     Greenland  women,  as  a 
rule,    are    excessively    bad   housewives.      Before 
marriage  they  are  clean  in  their  persons  and  attire, 
and  everything  that  an  Arctic  lover  of  rieht  con- 
stituted mind  could  desire.    But  once  tnamed  they 
sink  into  slatterns,  —  careless  of  person,  honse,  and 
family,  and  negligent  of  the  duties  expected  from 
every  Greenland's  wife.     There  was  a  great  seal- 
hunter   at  Claushavn,  called    ^motheus   David, 
known,  in  one  day,  to  have  killed  twenty-three 
seals  and  one  white  whale.    I  saw  him  once  bring 
some  skins  to  trade,  which  were  refused  on  account 
of  their  being  half  rotten.    <<  What  can  I  do  ?"  the 
poor   man    replied.    **Sk€"    (looking   cautiously 
around)  —  '*she  won't  look    after   them."     This 
man's  wife,  before  marriage,  was  the  best  tailoress 
in  the  settlement.    Now  3ic  is  a  dirty  slattern  and 
will  do  nothing,  not  even  make  her  nusband's  and 
children's  domes,  nor  even  dress  the  duns,  as 
every  Greenland  wife  is  expected  to  da    He  is 
camped  on  an  island  just  on  shore,  and  has  come 
for  a  woman  to  dress  the  skins,  for  which  service 
he  must  of  course  pay  her,  while  his  lazy  wife  looks 
on.    Yet  the  unfortunate  wight  cannot,  as  in  the 
old  times  of  Toumoursoak  and  the  heiUhen  Ange- 
koks,  send  his  worthless  wife  about  her  business, 
because  the  Lutheran  Church,  which  he  has  adopt- 
ed, does  not  allow  of  such  a  proceeding;  and  if  ne 
gives  her  a  good  caning  (as  she  richer  deserves), 
or  even  speaks  crossly  to  her,  then  she  will  inform 
the  ^proester"  when  he  comes  round,  and  tbe 
poor  man  will  be  read  a  long  lecture  upon  the  in- 
iquity of  his  wavs,  and  forever  there  will  settle  upon 
him  the  priestly  scowl,  as  he  is  pointed  out  as  a 
vicious  creature,  an  example  unto  all  refractory 
seal-catchers.    Now,  as  the  poor  fellow  does  not 
care  to  be  sent  to  a  clerical  C!oventry,  the  wife  tips 
her  **  karit,"  while  another  woman  dresses  his  skinF. 
The  father  of  this  man,  Matthias,  was  a  stem  Arctic 
parent,  and  brought  up  his  son  in  the  way  he  should 
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go.  When  the  dreaded  soathwest  wind  was  driv- 
ing the  breakers  high  over  the  rocks  at  Claushavn, 
ho  would  place  his  son  in  the  kayak  and  throw  him 
into  the  surf.  The  little  fellow,  with  the  doable 
paddle  in  his  hand,  would  watch  his  opportunity 
and  right  himself  as  he  descended,  ana  then  in- 
umphantly  paddle  through  the  boilin?  sea  to  the 
little  haven  where  the  canoes  land.  Though 
Claushavn  is  called  the  **8hut  harbor"  by  some 
jocular  old  Dane  in  times  past,  on  the  luctts  a  nan 
tncendo  principle,  —  the  harbor  is  merely  an  open 
roadstead,  exposed  to  every  wind  that  blows  round 
Disco  Bay.  reople  used  to  say  to  Matthias  plre^ 
**  You  will  drown  your  hoy  " ;  to  which  advice  this 
sage  hunter  of  sems  and  white  whales  replied :  '*  If 
the  bdy  cannot  right  a  kayak  in  a  stormy  sea  he 
cannot  kill  a  seal,  and  if  ho  cannot  kill  a  seal  he 
cannot  live  in  Greenland,  in  which  case  he  mieht 

just  as  well  go  to "the  sentence   being  left 

unfinished. 

On  the  subject  of  morality  there  is  little  to  be 
said  for  the  Greenlanders.  But  in  this  respect  the 
Danes  set  a  very  indifferent  example  to  the  natives. 
Half<;a8tes  of  illegitimate  origin  abound,  and  the 
Government,  whatever  may  be  said  about  it  other- 
wise, really  offers  a  premium  for  errors  against 
church  discipline.  K  a  young  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  adjudged  to  be  parent  presumptive  of  a 
brass-colOTed  baby,  idl  he  nas  to  do  is  to  pay  thirty- 
six  rigfldaler  —  or  about  four  pounds  —  to  tne  (jov- 
ernor,  and  he  wiU  be  troublea  no  further  about  the 
matter.  Murder  is  almost  unknown  now  in  Danish 
Greenland;  very  few  cases  of  even  a  suspicious 
nature  having  occuired  for  many  years,  and  no 
provision  is  made  for  punishing  it,  so  little  is  the 
commission  of  the  crime  calculated  on.  In  the 
"  good  old  times,"  if  two  men  quarrelled,  they 
would  watch  an  opportunity,  until  a  narpoon  driven 
through  the  back  of  one,  wnile  in  his  kayak,  settled 
the  dispute.  The  cardinal  virtue  of  the  Ghreen- 
lander  is  his  honesty.  Theft  is  almost  unknown  in 
the  country.  Nobody,  unless,  indeed,  he  be  veiy 
weak,  or  very  suspicious,  ever  thinks  of  locking  his 
door  against  thieves.  When  he  goes  out  he  draws 
it  to,  to  prevent  things  being  meddled  widi,  or 
dogs  running  in,  but  not  with  an  idea  Uiat  if  he 
should  leave  nis  table  covered  with  money  a  skiUing 
of  it  would  be  gone. 

Only  one  case  has  occurred  for  a  number  of 
years,  of  a  thieving  Greenlander,  and  this  person 
was  altoge^er  bo  remaricable  an  individual,  and  of 
such  special  interest  to  Englishmen,  that  I  think 
he  ought  to  be  introduced  to  Uie  notice  of  the  reader. 
One « autumn  evening  my  boatwomen  rowed  me 
into  the  little  harbor  of  Kitenbenki  a  dreary  little 
settlement  on  the  Waigatz  Strait, — very  far  in 
the  outer  world. 

I  missed  Governor  Anderson's  hearty  welcome 
at  the  landing;  but  a  rascally  looking  Eskimo 
(with  a  head  riiaped  like  the  Keaadert^ftl  skull\ 
who,  to  my  astonishment,  nx>ke  tolerable  En^sn, 
flavored  with  a  fair  sprii^ng  of  the  oath  of  Brit- 
ish commerce,  informed  me  Uiat  the  Governor  was 
out  **  training  his  (blessed)  dogs."  This  worthy  I 
subsequently  discovered  to  be  Samuel  Immanuel, 
who  accompanied  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock  on  the 
voyage  of  the  Fox.  He  bears  the  reputation  of 
having  degenerated  from  his  residence  among  Brit- 
i{«h  seamen,  notwithstanding  his  linguistic  accom- 
plishments. He  was  found  guilty  of  robbing  Kivi- 
titt  store-house,  up  Disco  Fjord,  and  it  was  uought 
necessary  that   he  should  be  publicly  punished. 


Accordingly,  at  the  flagstafT  at  Godhavn,  Mr. 
Inspector  Olrik  caused  to  be  adminbtered  seven- 
and-twenty  lashes  on  his  bare  back.  Again,  the 
district  surgeon,  worthy  "  Laege  "  Pfaff,  complains 
that  when  Samuel  was  in  the  hospital  at  Jakobs- 
havn,  he  stole  half  of  the  Doctor's  winter  supply  of 
pork.  When  M'Clintock  discharged  him  from  the 
Fox  he  presented  him  and  Anton,  the  other  dog- 
driver,  with  about  two  boatloads  of  stuff,  and 
describes  how  these  greasy  worthies  intended  dis- 
posing of  their  wealth.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  one 
was  to  build  a  house  for  his  mother,  and  a  church, 
or  something  of  that  sort ;  but  the  Captain's  back 
was  scarcely  turned  before  the  two  sold  everything 
for  a  mere  trifle,  and  guzzled  until  the  proceeds 
were  finished,  when,  having  contracted  a  mode  of 
living  above  their  income,  Anton  took  to  general 
loafing  (a*  very  fashionable  occupation  in  Green- 
land), and  Samuel  to  indiscriminating  theft,  which, 
it  appears,  brought  him  into  trouble.  As  a  rule, 
however,  everytMng  is  safe  in  Danish  Gr^nland, 
—  a  fact  which  certainly  speaks  volumes  for  the 
teaching  of  the  missionaries,  when  we  know  how 
villanously  addicted  to  pickingand  stealing  are  the 
natives  on  the  other  side  of  Davis  Strait,  and  to 
the  north  of  the  (glaciers  of  Melville  Bay.  Every- 
thing is  safe,  with  one  exception,  —  that  being 
a  bottle  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  grog.  The 
Greenlanders  are  passionately  fond  of  spirits,  no 
matter  how  vile  may  be  the  quality,  so  long  as  it 
<<  brings  on  the  drunk."  They  are  idlowed  a  glass 
on  the  King's  birthday,  and  other  hi^h  festivals ; 
and  when  rowing  in  boats  the  Danish  officers  are 
accustomed  to  give  them  one  small  glass  of  schnapps 
(costing  5d,  per  ouart)  every  four  miles.  It  is 
remaricable  how  qmcklpr  they  know  when  the  dis- 
tance has  been  accomplished.  If  the  officer  is  not  so 
cognizant,  coughs  uia  a  pantomime  of  swallowing 
a  glass  of  grog  soon  remind  him  that  the  boatmen 
require  their  **  brandymik."  The  priest  at  one  of 
the  settlements  had  engaged  an  old  fellow  to  feed 
his  dogs  in  winter,  the  stipulated  payment  being  a 
little  money  and  a  glass  or  schnapps.  Every  morn- 
ing, after  emptying  his  grog,  he  was  seen  to  bend 
his  head  reverenUv ;  until,  being  watched,  he  was 
observed  to  souirt  tne  spirits  back  again  into  a  bot- 
tle concealed  in  the  breast  of  his  jacket.  This  he 
mixed  with  water  and  sold  to  the  other  natives,  so 
that  the  old  rascal  lived  royally  on  Herr  Pastor's 
morning  dram.  When  the  annual  ship  comes  from 
Denmanc  a  crew  of  natives  board  her  outside  Uie 
harbor  with  a  dusky  pilot.  For  their  services,  in 
addition  to  pay,  they  receive  A  glass  of  schnapps. 
Sometimes  this  glass  is  sold  to  another  lon^  before- 
hand. A  captain  of  one  of  these  ships  told  me  that 
he  could  never  understand  how  yearly  it  constantly 
hi^pened  that  one  or  two  of  the  crew  were  intoxi- 
cated after  receiving  the  dram,  until  a  trusty  old 
boatswain  put  him  *<up"  to  the  trick.  A  man 
after  receiving  his  grog  will  go  behind  a  boat  or  a 
mast  and  squurt  the  contents  of  his  mouth  into  that 
of  his  neighbor  to  whom  he  had  sold  it,  though  the 
amount  of  selMenial  required  to  be  exercised  in  a 
case  of  this  nature  must,  to  an  Eskimo,  be  enor- 
mous !  Though  rather  addicted  to  striking  very 
close  bargains  with  their  good  friend,  the  TtUuit,* 
they  are  yet,  i^>art  from  business,  exceedmgly  hos- 
pitable, and  you  can  always  depend  upon  we  best 


•  Their  dum  fbr  the  Sngliab.  1%  U  imibably  derived  from  Tut- 
gak^  —  a  niven,  ->  in  refereooe  to  the  blaok-t|[rred  saUi  of  the  old 
whmlert.  Kabiumak  —  applied  elsewhere  to  all  the  whites  —  ii  in 
Danish  Oroenlaod  fesenred  fbr  the  Danes  akxie. 
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their  huts  afford,  if  by  chance  you  are  driven  to 
seek  their  shelter  from  the  storm,  no  retom  being 
asked ;  though  the  custom  in  such  cases  is  to  ask 
the  master  of  the  house  to  share  what  provisions 
you  may  have,  especially  your  brandv-flask,  and  to 
present  the  wife  with  a  rigsdaler  when  you  come 
away.  An  invitation  to  (&ink  coffee  before  their 
threshold  is  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  great  regard 
and  friendship.  The  giving  of  vails  to  servants 
prevails  to  an  alarming  extent  in  Greenland,  how- 
ever. One  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  acted  as 
secretary  to  the  Royal  inspector,  and  had,  there- 
fore, to  travel  much  about,  assured  me  that  the  first 
winter  he  was  in  the  countrv,  the  douceurs  he  gave 
to  the  servants  at  the  different  ports  where  he 
halted  for  the  night  really  exceeded  his  pay.  Ser- 
vants, moreover,  not  costing  much,  and  being  worth 
still  less,  are  kept  in  confiderable  numbcM.  There 
is  one  servant  whose  business  it  is  to  feed  the  dogs, 
another  will  limit  her  exertion  to  softening  the  stiff 
sealskin  boot  with  the  Kamik-stick,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  BeUter-coonahy  or  travelling 
wife,  because,  when  on  their  travel,  the  men  have 
to  apply  it  themselves  to  the  soles  of  their  boots, 
and  then  dry  the  dogskin  socks,  which  soon  get 
wet  with  perspiration.  The  woman  whose  business 
it  is  to  look  after  the  boots,  if  asked  to  bring  a 
pitcher  of  water  would  never  think  of  doing  so,  but 
would  send  for  the  boy  whose  special  duty  it  is, 
though  he  may  be  at  a  considerable  distance. 
They  are  as  improvident  as  they  are  hospitable ; 
rarely  thinking  of  the  future,  and  often  neglecting 
to  lay  up  sufficient  food  for  the  winter ;  so  that 
they  will  sometimes  die  of  starvation  in  the  little 
outposts  in  the  winter  before  they  can  arrive  at  the 
colonies  through  broken  ice  and  water,  to  receive 
the  bread  which  the  Grovemment  declares  no  man 
shall  die  for  the  want  of.  Again,  their  own  law  is 
that  everything  shall  be  divided,  and  it  is  painfully 
amusing  to  see  a  crowd  of  hungry  natives  standing 
on  the  shore,  waiting  for  an  adventurous  man  who 
has  gone  out  among  the  broken  ice  'and  trembling 
bergs  to  kill  a  seal  for  the  starving  settlement ;  yet 
^eir  hunger  once  satisfied,  the  ofi^r  of  a  halfpenny 
diamond  ring,  or  a  scarlet  cotton  pocket-handker- 
chief (such  as  is  sold  by  the  Birmingham  Christians 
to  the  slave-traders  on  the  Zambesi),  would  be 
Quite  sufficient  to  -tempt  them  to  dispose  of  the  rest 
K)r  dogs'  food. 

It  is  thus  much  the  same  whether  the  govern- 
ment gives  high  or  low  prices  for  the  oil  or  ivory. 
The  more  a  Greenlanaer  receives  the  more  he 
wastes.  Pay  a  native  a  few  rigsdaler,  and  the 
chances  are*  that  ten  minutes  afterwards  you  will 
see  him  disposing  of  the  whole  amount  in  the  trad- 
er's shop.  Thus  a  little  change  is  quite  sufficient 
for  a  settlement,  because  it  does  not  long  remain  in 
any  single  individual's  pocket.  No  doubt  this  shar- 
ing of  the  product  of  the  hunt  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  a  community  always  struggling  between 
plenty  and  starvation,  but  it  conduces  to  the  stand- 
still of  the  natives  in  civilization  :  a  hunter  having 
no  stimulus  to,  or  reward  for  superior  exertion  or 
skill,  except  the  vainglory  of  the  thing,  —  the  lazy, 
worthless  loafer  being  every  wliit  as  well  off  as 
he. 

They  are  a  humorous  people,  fond  of  little  rough 
jokes,  and  most  communicative  and  pleasant  with 
those  whom  they  like  and  trust ;  but  they  are  very 
little  to  be  depended  on,  and  are  curiously  vacil- 
lating and  fickle.  However,  if  they  once  decide 
not  to  go  anywhere  with  a  person  whom  they 


or  dislike,  no  bribe  will  tempt  them  to 
change  their  determination  ;  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  even  if  you  are  a  fisivorite,  it  is  not  altogether 
certain  that  they  will  really  go  with  you  until  yoa 
are  fairly  outside  of  the  place.  The  only  way  to 
secure  them  is  to  advance  a  little  of  Uieir  paj 
beforehand.  They  are  never  known  to  break  a 
contract  of  this  nature.  But  then  they  mnsi  have 
their  own  way,  and  to  pass  a  trading-post  withont 
sleeping  and  drinking  kavit  would  be  an  innovatioQ 
unheard  of  in  Greenland.  On  all  sides  you  woold 
be  told  that  it  was  impossi'ble.  They  are  fond  of 
ridiculing  the  Europeans ;  indeed,  this  forms  their 
principal  amusement  in  the  winter.  Any  little 
peculiarity  in  person,  manner,  or  conduct  will 
be  instantly  noted  within  a  day  of  your  arrivaL 
The  result  is  that  no  European  in  the  country  is 
known  by  anything  but  some  sobriquet,  sometimes 
not  over-complimentary.  One  of  the  Governors 
who  has  a  remarkably  prominent  nose  is  called 
"  Krin^lik,"  the  nose ;  another  Tulgakj  the  raven, 
fix>m  ms  dark  complexion;  a  third  pitted  with 
the  small-pox  is  known  as  '^  Cheese-rind  " ;  Yahl, 
the  naturalist,  was  known  by  a  word  which  signi- 
fies the  '*  diligent  catcher,"  the  name  being  applied 
in  derision  (xf  his  entomological  and  botanical  re- 
searches, and  not  in  admiration  of  his  ability  to 
catch  seals,  of  which,  indeed,  he  caught  none. 
One  of  onr  part^  being  a  little «tout  man  was  called 
at  one  place  ApaUarsoak,  the  litde  auk  or  rotje, 
and  at  another  settlement  he  used  to  be  known  as 

"  the  pedler,"  Herr  A being  a  ccJlector  of  all 

sorts  of  Eskimo  curiosities ;  while  another  fiureigner, 
who  did  not  impress  the  people  much  with  his  wis- 
dom, b  remembered  as  Pitlokiak\,  —  the  weak- 
minded  man,  or  fool.  The  present  writer  was  first 
called  <*  Usuk,''  the  bearded  seal,  and  finally  settled 
down,  a«  being  the  tallest  man  of  the  party,  into 
"  Nerkersoak  —  great  muscle  —  (^YcrX^/flest,  soak 
great).  They  are  y&cy  fond  of  a  name  which  by  a 
slight  twist  of  the  tongue  can  be  converted  into  a 
double  entendre,  as  many  Eskimo  words  can  be^ 
several  only  differing  slightly  in  the  sound,  though 
with  an  entirely  difierent  meaning.  Of  course,  yon 
are  the  last  man  to  know  of  your  own  name. 
Among  themselves  they  are  not  a  whit  better.  Ask 
a  native  his  name,  and  he  will  hesitate  to  tell  yon. 
If  it  is  very  good  his  modesty  will  keep  him  finom 
mentioning  it,  but  if  it  is  the  contrary  his  shame 
will  equally  act  a  barrier  to  your  acquiring  the 
desired  information. 

In  reality  very  vain  and  great  braggarts,  they* 
are  i^ectedly  modest  when  speaking  of  themselveS) 
and  laudatory  of  their  neighbors  or  their  property. 
"Would  you  lend  me,"  they  would  say,  "your 
large  fine  kayak,  as^  my  miserable  thing  his  got  a 
hole  in  it  V  "  In  every  district  or  two  the  Govern- 
ment appoints  a  parson,  and  all  the  natives  arc 
nominally  Christians,  and  are  baptized,  married, 
and  buried  after  the  Lutheran  fashion.  The  priest 
comes  round  when  he  has  time,  and  marries  tli<em 
in  batches,  a  certain  dispensation  being  allowed  in 
the  mean  time,  and  a  refusal  to  complete  his  en- 
gagement being  perfectly  unknown  on  the  side  of 
the  male  lover.  The  Lutheran  missionaries  are 
supported  by  the  Government,  and  come  out  fi>r  a 
term  of  years,  Greenland  falling  to  the  lot  gener- 
ally of  the  least  brilliant  of  the  theological  hcentl- 
ates  of  Copenhagen  Uni verei  ty .  The  Moravian  s — 
the  celebrated  Unitets  frairum  of  Herrnhut  in  Ger- 
many-^ also  have  micsions  in  South  Greenland, 
but  they  are  not  allowed  to  stretch  further  north 
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than  65°,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  they  were 
allowed  to  baptize  and  marry.  They  are  a  pelf- 
denying  Bet  of  men  and  women,  but  much  to(^ 
austere  for  the  Greenlanders*  temporal  welikre. 
Round  a  Moravian  settl^nent  the  nadves  are  gen- 
erally a  miserable  ra<:rged  set  of  wretches ;  attend- 
ance at  church  three  times  a  day  allowing  of  lit^ 
tie  time  to  attend  to  seal-catching.  The  Danes, 
though  they  bring  out  stores  to  them,  yet  do  not 
like  them ;  the  proverbial  professional  hatred  not 
being  starved  even  out  of  Greenland,  and,  more- 
over, the  Hermhutians  are  —  Germans  I  There  is 
not  now  a  real  healthy  Pagan  in  Danish  Greenland, 
—  Hans  Hendreich's  Smi^h  Seund  wife,  so  cele- 
brated in  Dr.  Hayes's  narrative,  being  the  last: 
but  Shanghu's  pretty  daughter,  whose  love-episode 
poor  Kane  has  tolj^  Us  all  aboat,  is  now  settled 
down  at  Proven,  a  regularly  christened  woman. 
Ocoasiunally  a  wandering  savage  or  two  comes 
round  Cape  Farewell,  irom  the  east  coast,  from 
unknown  Lands.  Only  a  few  years  ago  some  came 
to  Pamiadluk,  declaring  that  it  was  two  years  since 
they  had  left  their  homes  in  the  far  north,  some- 
where near  the  pole  doubtless.  Such  wind^nlls  are, 
however,  soon  pounced  upon  by  the  nearest  parson 
and  baptiaed  nolens  voUns,  under  the  name  of 
Peder  or  Jens,  or  Hans,  and  a  most  gushing  de- 
scription of  his  conversion  instantly  desj^tohed  by 
the  next  ship,  to  the  Danske  Mi»aionair  Tiddukrift  I 
The  last  real  Pagan,  however,  was  an  old  fellow 
who  lived  at  Upernavlk,  in  7(P  north  latitude. 
When  asked  to  be  a  Chrutiao,  he  would  slap  his 
broad  chest,  and  shout  in  a  voice  as  if  from  a  drum, 
**  Why  should  /  be  baptized  ?  I  can  provide  for 
my  family,  —  /  don't  hang  on  the  whites  like  the 
baptized  Greenlanders";  and  so  a  Pagan  lived 
and  died  thb  representative  man. 

l^v&ry  Sunday  there  is  service  in  the  little  wood- 
en church,  the  men  sitting  on  one  Fide,  and  the 
women  on  the  other.  The  priest  is  a  sight  for 
scods  and  men,  -r  clad  in  his  sealskin  trousers  and 
boots,  with  a  dogskin  jacket,  the  collar  of  which 
peepB  up  above  his  high  Lutheran  ruH*.  Service 
IS  in  Eskimo,  as  are  also  the  sweetly  sung  hymns. 
An  Eskimo  plays  the  organ  very  well  indeed,  while 
the  congregation  intone  out  some  such  hymn  as  the 
fuUuwing ;  — 

'^SoertMHuinHA  t»oko  oksuilairat 
S  Tftpok  lanardlmigaUoarinerpiU,*'  ko-^  kc^ 

On  a  summer  morning,  when  it  is  in  session, 
there  isiiues  through  the  cracks  in  the  church-duor 
an  unmiiitakable  odor  of  ancient  seal.  The  church 
wall  seems  to  be  a  regular  place  to  hanging  up  all 
8orl3  of  implements  of  the  chase.  Fur  instance, 
there  is  a  muj^ket  or  two  hanging  in  the  corner, 
some  paddles,  har]K>un!^  and  seal-Unes,  all  on  the 
outii^idc.  It  seems  aa  if  some  of  old  yiinj''s  H^'per- 
borei  had  hung  up  their  arms  on  the  walls  oi^  the 
Temple  of  Neptune,  in  giiititude  for  their  escape 
from  shipwreck. 

Thau;^h  certainly  civilization  eagraftesl  on  sav- 
agedoRi  £ihow8  itself  in  a  tolerable  form  in  Danihh 
Grcenlautl,  yet  even  here  miseionan*  influence 
has  its  leas  bright  fide,  and  we  still  nnd  iK)me  of 
the  u^xlier  features  of  paganism  peeping  out  from 
under  the  grab  of  transmarine  sanctity.  At  Chris- 
tian3haub  (where,  however,  there  is  no  resident 
priest)  thev  yet  drown  the  groans  of  dying  people 
with  tneir  teathen  songs  aa  ofyorc.  Old  people  they 
are  strongly  suspected  uf  putting  out  of  the  way ; 
and  evorj'  trader  knows  that,  thoughllesi  and  im- 
provident in  everj'thing  else,  they  buy  the  soap  to 


wash  the  dead  a  good  while  betoe  the  last  moment 
comes,  and  often,  such  is  their  horror  of  touching  a 
dead  body,  they  sew  up  the  sufferer,  while  yet  alive, 
in  his  seaiskin  grave-clothes.  Afler  the  head  of  a 
family  dies,  you  can  generally  buy  a  kayak  tolera- 
bly cheap,  because  there  is  a  prevalent  objection 
to  occupy  the  kayak  of  a  dead  man.  The  angekok, 
or  **  wizard,*'  though  according  to  missionary  report 
his  influence  has  lon^  since  ceased,  is  not  so  dead 
as  some  people  woiud  imagine.  At  Maneetsok, 
near  Egedesminde,  there  is  said  to  be  an  old  fellow 
who  does  a  little  in  that  way  during  the  dark  win- 
ter, though  he  stoutly  denies  it,  knowing  full  well 
what  a  priestly  frown,  with  all  its  attendant  in- 
conveniences, would  fall  upon  him.  I  have  heard 
of  another  who  .yet  makes  a  fuller  display  of  his  scep- 
ticism in  regard  to  Luther's  doctrines ;  and  I  know 
a  family  who  practise  an  even  darker  piece  of  su- 
perstition within  the  sound  of  the  kirk  bells  of  Jak- 
obshavn,  with  its  fourteen  catochists  and  three 
priests.  When  the  members  of  this  family  kill  any- 
thing, they  expose  a  portion  of  the  animal  to  pit>- 
pitiate  Toiimoursoak  (half  god,  half  devil),  in  a 
cave  in  the  mountains.  One  of  our  party  was  once 
delayed  by  a  contrary  wind  near  an  Eskimo  settle- 
ment, and  an  angekok,  under  promise  that  he  would 
receive  two  rigsdider  and  "  a  schnapps  *'  if  success- 
ful, agreed  to  get  up  a  northwest  wind ;  but  on  no 
condition  was  the  priest  to  be  told  of  the  exercise 
of  the  black  art.  He  took  a  stick  and  dipped  it  in 
some  grease :  then  seleeting  a  lively  specimen  of 
an  insect  occasionally  found  on  Eskimo,  he  placed 
it  on  the  grease  and  extended  it  in  the  air.  The 
nasty  MtAlQ  creature  struggled  hard  to  get  free  in 
the  direction  of  the  wbhed-for  wind,  and  then  the 
wizard  prononnced  the  chann  complete.  The 
young  Greenlanders  are  sharp  at  learning,  and  in 
the  school  will  acquire  the  elements  of  education 
every  whit  as  qnicidy  as  Danish  children.  There 
are  very  few  children  in  Greenland  above  the  age  of 
nine  or  ten  who  cannot  read  and  write.  In  art  the 
people  do  not  excel,  though  they  are  good  imitators. 
Notning  can  they  design,  but  yet  tiiey  will  produce 
exact  imitations  of  any  picture  or  piece  of  carving. 
Models  of  their  canoes,  houses,  &c.  are  continual^ 
offered  for  sale ;  and  you  cannot  go  round  some  of 
the  settlements  without  being  dodged  round  ooi^ 
ners  by  women,  boys,  and  girls,  waating  yon  to 
buy  gaudily  embroidered  slippers,  belts,  or  tobacco- 
|M)Uches  of'^dyed  seals'-ieather.  The  native  cooper 
at  Ciauiihavn  wrought  for  more  than  two  yeart  at 
cop^-ing  a  set  of  chessmen  in  ivory.  At  one  of  the 
fH>uthem  missionary  establishments  they  produce  a 
yearly  newspaper  with  gorgeous  litbograpns,  nearly^ 
all  copied,  nowever,  from  the  Dani^  illustrated 
papers.  Many  of  the  illustrations  in  Rink's  6V6Vi- 
land  are  by  native  draftsmen. 

Engage  a  woman  to  make  you  a  suit  of  sealskin 
clothes  or  a  pair  of  booti^,  and  she  must  have  another 
suit  or  a  pair  of  boots  to  copy  from.  I  a^^ked  a  girl 
to  make  me  a  sealskin  jumper  of  the  same  pattern 
as  the  natives',  and  save  her  an  English  t^hooting- 
coat  for  the  size.  What  was  my  horror  to  find  my 
garment  returned  in  a  day  or  two,  exactly  imitated 
—  buttoni',  {)ockets,  lids,  and  all  in  sealskin  ! 

I  do  not  know  into  what  class  Mr.  Rusk  in  would 
put  icelands  as  art-producing;  probably  the  fbi^ 
mula  would  be,  —  icelands,  shrewd  intellect,  and 
very  material  art.  Yet  with  all  the  care  a  philan- 
thropic government  can  exercise  over  them,  the 
Greenlanders  arc  slowly  but  surely  becoming  ex- 
tinct.   In  the  old  Hans  Egede's  days,  —  not  a  cen- 
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tury  and  a  half  ago,  —  the  population  was  estimated 
to  be  about  20,000,  though  he  knew  but  coraparar 
tively  little  of  the  northern  portions ;  but  soon  after 
the  effects  of  civilization  became  evident  In  1731 
small-pox  was  introduced  from  Europe,  and  8,000 
were  cut  off;  and  so  with  one  disease  and  another, 
until  in  1820  an  exact  census  now  before  us  showed 
the  total  population  to  be  6,286  people. 

In  18-24  the  total  population  was  6,331 

'•  1830  "  »»  6,997 

»»  1835  "  "  7,866 

»»  1840  "  "  7,877 

"  1846  "  »»  8,601 

»  1860  '»  "  9,186 

>»  1865  "  "  9,644 

Of  these  (1855)  1,327  were  married  males,  3,081 
unmarried  males,  183  widowers,  1,371  married  fe- 
males, 3,166  unmarried  females,  and  561  widows. 

Twenty-one  males  reached  from  66  -  70,  and  39 
females  were  about  the  same  age ;  8  individuals 
were  aged  from  76  -  80,  and  one  woman  had  reached 
the  very  mature  age  of  ninety.  At  that  time, 
October,  1865,  there  were  248  Europeans  in  Green- 
land. Since  then  I  have  seen  no  later  census ;  but 
until  1867,  the  population  remained  in  numbers 
about  stationary,  with  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
Moravian  settlements.  In  1867,  an  epidemic  bron- 
chial disease  cut  off  about  four  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population  (one  settlement  suffered  to  the 
extent  of  about  ten  or  eleven  per  cent);  so  that 
the  gradual  increase  shown  by  the  table  is  now 
reversed.  Moreover,  the  dogs  are  dying  off;  and 
whenever  a  native  loses  his  dogs,  it  is  remarked 
that  he  goes  very  rapidly  down  hUl  in  the  sliding 
scale  of  Arctic  respectabiUtv,  becoming  little  better 
than  the  hanger-on  of  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a 
sledge-team.  Without  his  dogs  the  Greenlander 
cannot  exist  He  requires  them  to  dra^  home  the 
seals,  the  white  whales,  the  sharks,  and  the  nar- 
whals, which  he  kills  at  the  open  place  at  the  ice  in 
the  winter.  When  the  dogs  die  off  then  the  mas- 
ter must  foUow.  He  has  no  ulterior  resource  of 
agriculture  or  the  arts  of  civilization,  like  most 
ouier  aborigines.  He  must  be  a  Greenlander,  or 
he  is  nobody.  He  has  no  higher  civilization  to  flee 
to,  no  place  of  escape ;  and  hence,  whatever  may 
be  said  about  the  Greenland  monopoly,  ai^  the 
management  of  affairs  there  (and  volumes  are 
written  about  it  every  now  and  again,  and  lengthy 
speeches  made  in  the  Danish  Rigstadt),  still,  I  do 
not  see  how  it  could  be  greatly  improved.  .  The 
Greenlander  must  follow  a  savage's  mode  of  mak- 
ing his  living,  or  die.  A  few  may  be  educated  and 
become  Catechists  and  officers  of  the  Company ; 
.one  even  became  a  missionary  and  an  author,  but 
these  are  rare  exceptions. 

Such  was  the  people  among  wKom  We  lived,  — 
not  unhappily,  indeed,  on  the  whole.  The  time 
comes  when  we  must  leave,  and  all  is  packing  up 
and  good  by  with  **Herren  Englander."  Everj' 
day  little  deputations  arrive  to  ask  us  to  drink  coffee 
before  some  hospitable  threshold,  or  to  take  some 
little  farewell  dinner.  One  of  these  kindly  acts  of 
hyperborean  (though  by  no  means  frigid)  hospi- 
tahty  seems  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  these  notes, 
AS  being  one  of  the  last  of  the  many  acts  of  good- 
will and  warm-heartedness  received  from  a  people 
whom  I  can  scarcely  ever  hope  to  see  again.  Sam- 
uel (not  he  of  the  Neanderthal  skull)  was  one  of 
the  most  respectable  of  the  mixed  race  of  Green- 
landers  about  our  neighborhood ;  a  skilful  hunter, 
ardficer,  and  maker  of  many  curiosities,  for  which 
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he  had  found  a  customer  in  me.  He  insisted  that 
I  should  —  Danish  fashion  —  take  "kavit"  with 
him.  As  I  saw  that  the  invitation  was  intended  as 
a  special  mai*k  of  favor,  and  that  the  refusal  would 
be  a  mortal  affront,  I  complied  most  gracefully, 
though  I  had  drank  so  much  black  coffee  that  day 
as  to  give  me  little  hope  of  sleeping  all  night  Hi's 
house  was  the  ordinary  turf  mansion  situated  in  a 
little  valley  and  entcr^  by  the  usual  tunnel.  The 
interior  was  in  no  way  much  different  from  the 
others,  except  that  it  was  more  cleanly  and  neat, 
and  boasted  a  greater  variety  of  knicknacks,  —  a 
Dutch  clock,  a  cupboard,  and  several  glaring  prints 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  his  Empre^  and  a 
fierce,  red-faced  gentleman,  whom  I  haa  some  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  to  be  intended  for  **  Albert 
Edward,  Prinds  af  Wales  og  Hertug  of  Cornwall." 
I  was  here  introduced  to  Samuel's  wite  and  daughter, 
—  the  latter  with  the  softest  brown  eyes  and  auburn 
hair  I  ever  saw,  —  both  of  whom  were  busily  man- 
ufacturing articles  of  household  attire  on  the 
"  brecks,'*  or  general  platform,  which  occupies  one 
side  of  the  house,  ana  serves  the  purposes  of  bed^ 
table,  and  chair.  The  house  is  veir  warm,  and  I 
am  begged  to  take  off  my  coat,  following  in  this 
fashion  the  rest  of  the  family,  most  of  whom  are  in 
a  state  of  semi-nudity.  There  ai'e  many  other  folks 
there,  but  they  are  of  the  commonalty,  and  beneath 
the  Tuluit's  attention.  I,  however,  notice  them 
patronizingly,  and  they  grin  from  ear  to  ear  by  way 
of  reply.  While  the  rather  lengthy  operation  of 
preparing  the  coffee  goes  on,  the  iamily  produce 
their  penates  to  entertain  me,  while  the  women 
examine  the  texture  of  my  coat  and  scarlet  shirt 
most  knowingly.  Samuel  shows  me  his  tools,  and 
how  he  uses  them;  his  spears  and  haqioons,  and 
allonaks,  and  the  work-box  he  made  for  his  wile 
(which  does  him  much  credit),  and  some  patterns 
for  slippers,  painted  in  colors  by  his  little  boy,  who 
was  once  one  of  my  particular  henchmen,  out  is 
now  dead. 

He  himself  has  just  recovered  from  a  long  sick- 
ness, and  is  very  pale.  He  plays  a  tune  on  tiie 
fiddle,  and  the  younger  members  of  his  family,  who 
have  been  out  ^thering  blueberries,  dance  most  ' 
joyfully  to  it.  He  has  Ukewise  an  accordion ;  he 
apologizes  for  its  bein^  a  little  out  of  tune,  but  he 
had  Imd  to  open  it  to  miow  the  children  where  the 
sound  came  from  1  And  then  the  wife  (who  has 
been  a  handsome  blue-eyed  woman  in  her  day,  for 
they  are,  of  course,  all  of  a  mixed  breed),  with  a 
woman's  curiosity,  questions  me  in  broken  Danish 
and  English  and  Eskimo,  all  abodt  my  condition 
in  life :  if  I  am  married,  and  how  many  children 
and  so  on,  and  so  on ;  and  all  the  gossips  are 
delighted.  They,  to  my  astonishment,  inqmre  If  I 
do  not  come  from  Scotland,  and  oil  my  expressing 
astonishment  at  their  knowledge  of  geography, 
Samuel  produces  an  ancient  ms^,  and  points  out  the 
land  of  my  nativity.  All  of  this  is  oone  leisurely 
as  the  "  Kavit "  boils,  and  as  I  sip  it  in  the  cleanest 
of  cups,  they  pour  in  the  sofl  unction  of  hyperbo- 
rean flattery,  and  assure  me  with  an  air  which 
means  even  more  than  the  words  would  seem  to 
express,  «  Efflete  eyunelak  Tuluit,"  "  You  are  the 
good  Englishman."  "All  the  Inniut  (Eskimo) 
will  miss  you,  when  you  are  gone,  and  the  little 
boys  will  have  no  one  to  throw  skillings  to  them 
now.    All  of  us  will  have  sick  hearts  when  you  co 

a."    To  all  of  which  an  ancient  dame  on  the 
er  side  of  the  "  brecks,"  whom  I  had  hitherto 
thought  only  a  bundle  of  sealskins,  echoes  in   a 
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voice  as  if  it  came  out  of  a  mattress,  "  Yes,  espe- 
cially the  NeviarstAik !  "*  and  the  house  echoes 
with  laughter,  as  the  joke  is  apparently  thought  a 
good  one.  I  grin  like  the  rest  as  it  is  explained  to 
me,  though  Samuel's  daughter  hlushes  crimson, 
for  she  is  apparently  the  butt  of  it.  Be  it  known, 
however,  tLat  the  daughter  of  Samuel  bears  a 
highly  proper  reputation  in  Aetlumia,  and  is,  1  am 
told  in  a  stage  whisper  (at  which  she  again 
blushes),  to  be  the  spouse  of  Peder  Zacchiuias 
Brug,  when  that  young  gentleman  has  finished  his 
new  kayaJk,  and  "Pastor  I^eilssen  has  time  to  unite 
them  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock. 

Ailer  we  have  finished  our  coffee,  we  have  blue- 
berries and  a  glass  of  schnapps,  which  last  is  pro- 
duced with  the  air  of  smuggled  whiskey  ;  and  when 
we  consider  how  dearly  they  all  like  this  beverage, 
the  extent  of  the  favor  may  be  imagined.  When 
all  is  over,  and  the  autumn  sun  is  getting  low,  1  an^ 
escorted  to-  the  door  by  the  whole  fiunily,  with 
many  good-bys  and  hopes  to  see  me  again  next 
year,  and  take  my  departure  homeward.  We  have 
a  long  way  yet  to  go  oefore  we  meet  the  stout  ship 
which  is  to  take  us  to  Denmark.  We  have  to  share, 
some  snowy  nights,  the  hospitality  of  an  Eskimo 
hut,  —  very  savory  and  very  warm,  —  and  to  pass 
miserable  days  and  nights  enow  in  dreary  Akaja- 
roah. 

Snow  is  falling  fast  as  we  leave  Greenland  be- 
hind. All  have  some  little  regrets  at  leaving  it. 
One  thinks  of  the  eider<lucks  and  the  reindeer, 
another  of  the  glorious  glaciers  and  icebergs,  like 
silver  castles  floating  in  Uie  summer  sunlight  on  an 
emerald  sea.  Everybody  joins  in  one  rcgi^t  that 
the  firee-ond-easy  life  —  so  novel  and  so  wild  — ^  is 
at  an  end  ;  that  behind  lies  life  in  its  wildest  as- 
pect —  before  us  in  its  most  civilized,  but  also  most 
artificial  form. 

Yet,  afler  all,  how  ereen  —  how  right  pleasant 
—  look  the  fading  woods  of  Elsinore  If  how  pleas- 
ant, yet  how  strange,  are  the  quaint  little  villages 
along  the  shores  of  the  Cattegat  and  under  uie 
shadow  of  Hamlef  s  home !  We  are  strangers  to  all 
the  news  of  the  outer  world,  nor  can  we  obtain  any. 
Little  knows  the  Swedish  fisherman  who  sweeps 
alongside  in  quest  of  skin-breeches  and  schnapps. 
There  is  no  war  in  Europe  *'  that  he  has  heard 
of  "  ;  he  had  never  heard  of  the  French  Exhibition ; 
and  there  is  no  use  asking  him  about  the  fate  of 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  ;  but  this  he  knows,  that 
potatoes  are  **  fder  rigsdaler  and  feer  skillings  a 
tonder,  and  that  the  rye  crop  ain't  worth  a  snap  of 
the  fingers  !  "  A  golden-crested  wren  flies  on 
board  mm  the  forests  of  Jutland.  This  is  very 
homelike,  but  still  more  homely,  though  not  so 
pretty,  is  the  little  collier  whose  captain  and  crew 
curse  us,  both  loud  and  deep,  in  the  Newcastle  dia- 
lect, for  sanguinary  Dutchmen,  because  we  do  not 
choose  to  get  out  of  his  tack.  An  hour  or  two 
aflerwards  we  are  on  the  *^  Lang  Linea,"  in  Copen- 
hagen, shaking  a  dozen  kindly  bcandlnaviui^nds, 
and  telling  the  strange  tale  of  how  we  disappeared 
in  the  outer  world  so  many  moons  ago. 


•  Olrii, 

t  N«ariy  three  hmidred  jtnn  tgo,  the  sane  feeling  delighted  the 
•owTj-riddled  oonpftnfcMui  of  poor  WUIem  Bftrenti,  whea  eec«p- 
Ing  tnm  their  ten  mootht*  Imprieooment  la  Nov*  SSemhtak  We 
hare  Oerrit  de  Veer  telUiur  ai  Id  hie  qaaiat  ecooaot  of  Three  Vojf- 
man  ;  Ifce  UIm  o/  tokich  haa  never  been  teen,  read,  or  heard 
teU  o/,  that  wheo  they  reached  the  coast  of  Laplaod,  ^  wee  saw 
■oaw  trees  oo  the  rirer>«ide,  which  comforted  ae,  and  made  i»<glad, 
at  If  we  had  then  ooue  into  a  new  world  t  for  in  aU  the  tfane  that 


II  we  fiad  tnen  ooue  into  a  new  world  t  f( 
» had  been  out,  we  had  noi  eeeoe  trees.** 
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IN   TWO   CHAPTERS.  —  I. 

Some  years  a^o,  people  used  to  prophesy  that  in 
consequence  of  uie  Caltfomian  goid  discover)^  the 
precious  metal  would  be  precious  no  longer,  but  fall 
to  a  par  with,  if  not  below,  silver  in  value.  But  in 
spite  of  the  golden  treasures  of  Caliibmia,  supple- 
mented by  those  of  Australia,  a  sovereign  is  still 
worth  its  twenty  shillings ;  and  the  reports  of 
progress  in  Sutherlandsmre  are  not  sufficiently 
promising  to  make  the  favored  of  us  mortals  who 
indulge  in  such  luxuries  to  exchange  our  golden 
ornaments  for  their  present  value  before  it  deterio- 
rates. But  as  a  dealer  in  precious  stones,  I  have 
oflen  thought  of  what  would  be  the  consequence 
should  some  tremendous  deposit  of  diamonds  be 
laid  bare ;  for '  we  are  not  bound  to  suppose  that 
these  precious  crystals  of  carbon  are  everywhere  so 
sparsely  scattered  over  the  earth's  surface  as  to 
render  the  quest  one  of  patience  and  difficulty. 
Imagine,  for  instance ,  some  pebbly  mountain  stream, 
whose  pebbles  were  all  Koh-i-noors,  Stars  of  the 
South,  and  Great  Pitt  Diamonds  1  What  conster^ 
nation  amongst  the  holders  of  family  heirlooms, 
whose  glittering  clusters  have  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  valued  at  so 
many  thousands  sterling,  —  what  horror  to  find 
that,  by  the  glut  in  the  market,  those  thousands 
sank  to  hundreds,  to  tens,  to  units  at  last,  or  merely 
the  value  of  the  cutting  1  That  lady  who  described 
the  wearing  of  diamonds  as  an  exquisite  pleasiu^, 
but  too  pamful,  firom  the  risks  incuired,  would  be 
then  able  to  wear  her  precious  jewels  in  peace. 

There  is  a  strange,  and  too  often  a  fearful 
history  attached  to  every  great  eem  of  price,  many 
of  which,  while  flashing  on  the  brow  of  beauty,  or 
in  some  regal  or  imperial  ornament,  are  dimmed  to 
the  thoughtful  mind  by  the  tears  shed  over  them, 
or  by  the  blood  in  which  they  have  too  often  been 
bathed.  Robbery  and  murder  have  ever  been 
mingled  with  the  stories  of  precious  gems ;  and 
as  a  peace^  man,  living  in  these  highly  civilized 
times,  I  have  more  than  once  felt  my  life  to  be  far 
from  safe  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  in  the  little 
black  leathern  case  I  carried,  or  even  in  the  scrap 
of  tissue-paper  in  my  waistcoat  pocket,  I  held  so 
many  valuaole  diamonds,  rubies,  or  si^phires. 

One  gets  used  to  it  in  time  ;  but  at  first  there 
is  a  strong  feeling  that  every  person  who  looks  at 
you,  or  says  a  word  about  tne  weather,  is  bent 
upon  murder  and  robber)'.  You  live  a  solitary 
life  during  your  travels.  You  get  in  the  farthest 
comers  of  carriages.  You  would  not  ride  alone  in 
a  first  coupd  .with  some  strange  traveller,  upon 
any  consideration,  even  if  that  strange  traveller 
were  a  feeble  old  woman,  since  you  would  certainly 
suppose  her  to  be  a  ruffian  in  disguise.  Elegantly 
dressed  ladies  become  swindlers'  accomplices ;  cleri- 
cal gentlemen,  the  swindlers  themselves ;  and 
distrust  of  everything  and  everybody  becomes  the 
bane  of  your  existence.  Your  wine  or  tea  seems 
to  be  drugged,  your  food  poisoned  ;  and  once,  at  a 
hotel  where  I  was  staying,  I  had  serious  thoughts 
about  giving  the  proprietor  into  custody  for  supply- 
ing me  with  medicated  soap. 

1  will  not  mention  the  name  of  the  Bond  Street 
firm  with  which  I  was  some  years  ago  connected, 
but  let  it  suffice  that  their  name  was  well  known, 
and  that  the  manufacture  of  more  than  one  regal 
diadem  had  been  intrusted  to  their  skilled  work- 
men.   I  was  with  them  some  twelve  or  fourteen 
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years,  and  it  was  during  that  period  that  the  inci- 
dent I  am  about  to  relate  occurred.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  the  strictest  injunctions  respecting  care, 
caution,  and  watchftiiuess  are  issued  to  ail  the 
employees,  especially  to  those  whose  daily  business 
brings  them  into  contact  with  the  public  ;  and 
being  always  in  the  show-rooms  myself,  I  was  one 
of  those  in  whom  the  elders  of  the  firm  placed 
confidence.  The  consequence  was,  that  being  toler- 
ably thoughtful,  sharp  of  eye,  and  a  good  judge  of 
gems,  I  rose  to  occupy  one  of  the  most  responsible 
positions,  and  to  me  were  always  intrusted  those 
rather  delicate,  critical,  and  caution-demanding 
embassies,  where  customers  wished  for  jewels  to  be 
sent  to  their  houses  for  inspection. 

In  course  of  time,  a  little  feeling  of  jealousy 
sprang  up  ;  but  it  did  not  trouble  me,  for,  either 
from  extra  care,  or  from  good  fortune,  1  had  not  in 
any  single  case  been  the  cause  of  loss  to  my 
employers,  —  a  state  of  satisfaction  hardly  to  be 
.  enjoyed  by  either  of  my  brother-assistants,  so 
many,  so  ingenious,  and  so  carefully  contrived 
were,  in  those  days,  the  plans  for  defrauding  the 
great  jewellers.  1  do  not  know  that  any  very  great 
improvement  has  taken  place  of  late  years  ;  but  my 
experience  is  with  the  past,  and  I  relate  accord- 
ingly. In  fact,  so  many  were  the  tricks,  that  when 
a  visitor  came  to  the  show-rooms,  the  first  ques- 
tion we  had  to  ask  was :  **  Is  this  a  lady  or  a 
sharper?" 

Yery  often  the  swindlers,  or  thieves,  were  easy 
to  detect;  for  though  dressed  in  the  extreme  of 
fashion,  and  arriving  perhaps  in  a  brougham,  there 
would  be  some  slip  of  the  tongue  —  some  vulgarism 
—  which  would  betray  them.  Frequently,  a  mis- 
placed A,  or  a  wrongly  applied  verb,  has  raised 
suspicions,  which  defeated  a  carefully  planned 
swindle,  and  sent  the  disappointed  ones  to  lament 
their  ill  success,  or  often  to  jail.  But  with  all 
care,  the  jewellers'  enemies  are  so  many,  and  their 
losses  so  heavy,  thftt,  in  spite  of  enormous  profits, 
the  balance-sheets  at  the  end  of  the  year  are  not  so 
satisfactory  as  is  supposed  for  those  who  follow  this 
artistic  business.  Novr  a  well-dressed  couple  would 
come  and  look  at  some  rings,  turn  them  over  for  half 
an  hour,  and  then  leave,  declaring  that  there  was 
nothing  to  suit ;  when  perhaps  before,  more  often 
after,  their  departnre,  one  or  two  valuable  ^ems 
have  been  missed,  —  taken  no  one  could  tell  how. 
Twice  over,  assistants  allowed  jewels  to  be  taken 
into  the  next  room,  at  some  hotel,  to  show  a  sick 
lady,  and  came  back  ruefully  to  announce  the  sick, 
as  well  as  the  sound,  lady  had  disappeared.  Times 
out  of  number,  ring,  chain,  or  bracelet  has  been 
snatched  from  counter  or  table ;  once  such  a  thing 
happened  when  I  was  in  waiting,  but  a  presented 
pistol  stopped  the  marauder  before  he  reached  the 
door  —  a  door  already  bolted  by  the  porter;  and 
my  friend  was  committed  for  trial,  and  afterwards 
transported.  One  select  company  of  visitors  pur- 
chased goods  to  the  amount  of  nine  hundred 
pounds,  when  the  gentleman  of  the  party  wrote  a 
check  on  the  spot  for  the  amount,  —  Drummonds 
of  Charing  Cross  being  his  bankers, — but  as  I 
objected  to  the  jewels  being  taken  away  until  the 
check  was  honored,  I  was  courteously  told  to  send 
them  to  Morley's  Hotel,  ftnd  half  mrry  to  bo  com- 
pelled to  show  the  distn^  I  bowed  the  distinguished 
customers  out. 

*<  Here>  Johnson,"  I  said  to  one  of  our  men,  <<  run 
down  at  once  to  Drummonds,  and  present  this 
check;  takeacab^'' 


In  half  an  hour  Johnson  was  back  with  the 
check  branded  with  the  words  "  No  effects." 

I  received  an  invitation  to  ^ne  with  the  head  of 
our  firm  after  that,  and  returned  home  at  night 
wearing  a  very  handsome  gold  watch.  "  A  reward 
for  j-our  shrewdness,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
clapping  me  on  the  dioulder.  "  You  11  be  in  fhe 
firm  yet,  Willis,  that  you  will." 

"  1  hope  I  may,"  I  thought,  as  I  went  home  that 
night ;  but  the  happy  consummation  never  arrived, 
since  I  was  but  mortal,  and,  like  other  men,  liable 
to  be  deceived;  though,  upon  maturer  comddera- 
tion,  I  don't  think  I  was  very  well  used. 

I  was  seated  one  day  busily  examining  some 
stones  which  were  to  be  reset  for  the  Countess  of 
Maraschino,  when  the  principal  came  softly  in. 

"  Lock  those  up,  Willis,"  he  said,  "  and  go  and 
attend  to  those  parties  in  the  front  show-room. 
Thomas  is  with  them,  and  I  don't  half  like  their 
looks." 

I  hurried  into  the  show-room  to  relieve  Mr. 
Thomas  of  his  task,  which  he  gave  up  with  a  ven' 
bad  grace,  and  proceeded  to  listen  to  the  demands 
of  a  tall  lady  and  gentleman  in  black,  both  of  whom 
wore  respirators,  and  spoke  in  low,  hu^ky  voices. 
The  gentleman  looked  very  pale  and  ill,  and  the 
lady  was  very  closely  veiled  as  to  the  upper  part 
of  her  face ;  but  upon  my  approach  she  threw  up 
her  fall,  and  displayed  the  bright  bold  eyes  of  a 
very  handsome  woman. 

**  Don't  look  suspicious,"  I  thought,  as  I  evaded 
the  glance  directed  at  me ;  for  our  rule  is  not  to 
look  at  eyes,  but  hands,  —  or  rather  fingers,  which 
sometimes  turn  out  to  be  light.  In  this  case,  though, 
the  lady's  were  bien  gante'e,  and  the  gentleman** 
thin,  white,  and  soft,  —  an  invalid's  hands,  in  fact, 
and  I  proceeded  to  listen  to  their  demands. 

"  Well,  Lilla,  what 's  it  to  be  ?  "  said  the  gentle- 
man. 

"  I  thought  you  had  decided,  love,"  was  the  re- 
ply. **  Something  simple,  and  not  too  expensive 
now,  whatever  we  may  decide  upon  hereafter.  Why 
not  keep  to  what  vou  said,  —  a  bracelet,  or  a 
cross  ?  " 

"  Well,  show  me  some  bracelets,"  the  jrentleman 
said.  "  We  do  not  want  anything  of  high  price, 
but  something  pretty,  light,  and  suited  for  a  young 
lady  of  eighteen,  about  to  be  iparried." 

I  proceeded  to  open  case  after  case  of  bracelets 
of  all  prices,  from  ten  to  five  himdred  r^uineas  each ; 
but  though  they  were  fastidious  and  hard  to  please, 
I  was  bound  to  confess  that  the  lady's  taste  was 
excellent,  and  that  the  gentleman  was  no  mean 
connoisseur  in  gems. 

"  I  rather  like  that,"  said  the  gentleman  at  last, 
selectintr  a  very  pretty  but  slight  bracelet,  set  with 
a  sapphire,  surrounded  by  pearls.  "  What  is  the 
price  ?  " 

"  That  is  sixty  guineas,"  I  said. 

"  Yes,  it 's  pretty  enough,"  said  the  lady ;  "  but 
not  sufficiently  good." 

"  You  mean  not  valuable  enough,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman :  '*  but  you  know  the  old  proverb  about  the 
gift-horse.  Lucille  will  not  study  the  value,  depeuil 
upon  it ;  and,  besides,  I  don't  see  anything  1  like 
half  so  well." 

<*  Have  it  then,  dear,"  was  the  reply ;  and  then* 
directly  after,  "  Ah,  what  a  sweet  cross ! " .  ex- 
claimed the  lady,  looking  at  an  enamel  aad  gold 
ornament  l>ing  in  a  case,  —  and  which  I  ima^di- 
ately  opened,  mr  I  must  confess  I  had  almosi  for- 
gotten our  principal's  suspicions. 
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"  It  w  a  sweet  little  thinff  I  **  exclaimed  the  lady, 
examining  the  cross ;  **  such  a  fine  pearl,  too,  in  the 
centre.     I  ^oold  like  it." 

"  What,  to  give  to  Lucille?"  said  the  gentleman, 
smiling. 

"  No ;  of  course  not.    I  fancied  it  myself." 

"  My  dear  Lilla,  this  is  not  a  linendraper's  shop," 
said  the  gentleman  with  a  shrug,  and  then  there  was 
a  smile  and  a  whisper  between  them. 

"  What  is  the  pnce  of  the  cross  ?  "  said  the  gen- 
tleman at  last. 

"  Fifty  guineas,"  I  said. 

'*  It  seem^  a  good  deal  for  so  small  an  ornament," 
said  the  gentleman,  turning  and  re-turning  the 
cross ;  but  I  explained  that  the  size  of  the  pearls 
increased  its  value ;  and  after  a  little  hesitation,  he 
decided  to  take  it,  when  I  saw  that  he  was  re- 
warded by  a  quiet  pressure  of  the  hand  from  his 
companion,  whose  eyes  then  met  mine  almost  mirth- 
fully for  a  moment 

"  You  Ve  a  nice  creature,  I  expect,"  muttered  I 
to  myself;  "  coax  biin  out  of  everything  you  fancy, 
and  then  laugh  in  your  sleeve."  But  my  eves  were 
wantt'd  to  gimrd  the  valuable  assortment  of  jewelry 
displayed,  and  they  were  back  the  next  instant  to 
business. 

"  Where  can  I  send  these,  sir  ?  "  I  inquired. 

«  Ah  I  we  *ll  take  them,"  mid  the  lady ;  "  we 
will  not  trouble  yon  to  send." 

I  explained  that  it  would  be  no  trouble,  but  they 
held  to  their  determination ;  and  upon  payment  be- 
ing requested,  the  gentleman  drew  out  a  check- 
book, a.«ked  for  pen  and  ink,  and  wrote  a  check 
for  one  hundred  and  ten  guineas  upon  a  small  city 
bank. 

Now  it  was  that  my  lips  became  a  little  tighter, 
and  1  folt  that  the  principal  had  had  some  cause  for 
his  suspicions ;  and  thoroughly  on  my  guard,  I  took 
the  chc»ck,  and  explained  that  it  was  a  rule  of  the 
establifhmcnt  that  goods  should  not  be  delivered 
until  after  a  check  had  been  presented. 

'<  Ah,  quite  right,  quite  right,"  f  aid  the  gentleman 
quietly,  and  without  displaying  the  slightest  annoy- 
ance. ^  I  can  cas^ily  suppose  that  you  are  obliged 
to  be  careful." 

But  the  lady  looked  angry,  and  returned  my  bow 
ver\'  distantly  as  1  ushered  them  out,  having  prora- 
i(:e(l  to  send  the  purchases  on  to  the  fashion^le  ho- 
tel—  Moore's,  in  Brook  Street  —  at  which  they 
were  staying. 

"  All  a  farce,  but  well  carried  out,"  I  said  to  the 
principal  as  he  came  up  to  me,  and  I  showed  him 
the  check  and  the  card  «riven  me,  bearing  the  name 
**Mr.  11.  EUiston  Ross,  and  in  pencil,  "Moore's 
Hotel."  **  But  we  '11  send  the  check  all  the  same. 
Here,  Johnson." 

The  principal  shru^ed  his  shoulders :  and  as 
Johnson  came  up  to  where  1  was  carefully  running 
over  the  various  items  of  jewelry,  to  see  that  noth- 
ing had  been  stolen,  I  gave  him  the  check,  and  he 
went  cityward. 

To  my  great  satisfaction,  dl  was  ri^ht;  not  a 
jewel  mii<sing,  and  the  purchased  cases  lyinj?  by  me. 
Suddenly,  a  cold  chill  shot  through  me.  Had  they 
contrived  to  abstract  the  contents?  I  tore  the  lit- 
tle morocco  boxes  open ;  but,  no  —  all  was  correct. 
Cross  and  bracelet  lav  upon  their  white  velvet  beds ; 
and  so  far,  everything  was  perfectly  satisfiu^tory. 
If  they  were  swindk^rs,  we  hail  escaped ;  and  I  be- 
gan to  wonder  whether  I  should  get  another  invita- 
tion to  dinner,  a  chain  for  my  watch,  and  be  told 
tliat  I  was  a  step  nearer  to  the  junior  partnership. 


To  our  intense  astonishment,  though,  at  an  hour's 
end,  Johnson  returned  smiling. 

"  All  right,  sir,"  he  said. 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  —  " 

"  All  right,  sir,"  he  said.  "  Check  cashed  in  an 
instant :  hundred  and  fifteen  pounds,  ten  shillings." 

It  is  almost  needless  to  aad  that  the  two  little 
cases  were  sent  immediately  to  the  hotel,  and  a 
discussion  followed  respecting  unnecessary  suspicion, 
and  how  very  oflen  it  happened  that  swindlers 
passed  unnoticed,  while  honest  people  were  sus- 
pected. 


POACHING  ON  MONT  BLANC  A  DOZEN 
YEARS  AGO. 
After  spending  one  of  the  hottest  July  days 
that  I  can  remember  in  roaming  about  the  gardens 
and  galleries  of  Versailles,  I  returned  to  Paris  in 
time  to  dine  with  an  old  firiend  and  start  in  his  com- 
pany by  the  night  mail  to  Dijon  and  D6le  on  our 
way  to  Geneva.  At  4.S0  a.  h.  we  were  stepping  in- 
to the  maUe^poste  which  in  1857  afforded  the  swift- 
est means  of  reaching  our  destination.  The  little 
vehicle  could  only  ta^e  three  passengers,  but  was 
urr^ed  along  all  day  at  the  full  speed  of  four  horses, 
which  were  never  allowed  to  walk  even  in  the  steep- 
est parts  of  the  ascent.  Now  I  am  not  going  to  act 
the  part  of  a  Conservative  laudator  temports  acti,  so 
far  as  to  deny  the  advantages  of  railways  over 
coaches  in  general ;  but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  as- 
serting that  those  who  now  wriggle  over  the  rails 
through  dsak  tunnels  and  profundities  from  Amb^- 
rieux  to  Geneva  can  have  no  kind  of  conception  of 
the  marvellous  treat  which  awaited  those  who  ap- 

r ached  it  over  the  summit  of  the  Jura.  Our  on- 
K>mpanion  was  a  very  agreeable  and  cultivated 
Frenchman>  who  turned  out  to  be  the  pr^fet  of  the 
department  through  which  we  were  passing.  From 
Les  Rousses  the  norses  were  kept  at  an  ambUng 
trot  up  the  long  slopes  of  the  mountain :  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country  was  very  dull  and  monotonous, 
but  we  could  see  that  we  had  attained  a  considera- 
ble height ;  presently  the  gentle  trot  upwards  was 
exchanged  for  f\ill  speed,  and  our  French  friend 
said,  **  Regardoz  maintenant,  vous  allez  voir  quelque 
chose." 

The  pr^fet  was  right.  We  flew  round  a  comer, 
and  in  an  instant  saw,  as  it  were  by  enchantment,  a 
new  and  more  beantifhl  world.  The  whole  Lake  of 
Geneva,  with  its  more  than  fifty  miles  of  length,  lay 
stretched  out  before  us  and  beneath  a  vast  crescent 
of  sky-blue  shining  under  the  cloudless  canopy  of 
heaven.  At  our  feet  were  the  green  slopes  and  pic- 
turesque villages  through  which  lav  the  remainder 
of  our  road ;  and,  far  across  the  lake,  hi«h  above 
the  inter^  ening  ranges  of  Savoy,  Mont  Blanc  and 
his  attendant  peaks  rose  in  spotless  beauty  through 
the  deep  blue  sky. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  have  I  ever  seen  so  sud- 
den a  transition  from  absolute  dulness  to  inde- 
scribable perfection ;  but  as  the  railroad  keeps  far 
away,  it  is  highly  probable  that  what  we  saw  will 
never  more  be  beheld  by  the  speed-loving  genera- 
tion of  tourists.  With  a  sensation  as  of  having 
seen  heaven  opened  before  our  eyes,  we  rapidly 
descended  to  Geneva  and  arrived  there  at  four 
o'clock. 

Mont  Blanc  was  our  destination,  and  the  follow- 
ing evening  found  us  at  Chamouni,  where  we  were 
welcomed  as  old  friends  at  the  HStel  de  Londres 
by  M.  £douard  Tairraz  and  his  good-tempered 
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wife.  The  H6tel  d' Angleterre  had  not  yet  flaunted 
its  banners  and  its  balconies  over  the  surrounding 
buildings :  and  comparative  simplicity  was  the  order 
of  the  day.  But  amidst  this  comparative  simplic- 
ity there  existed  one  enormity  which  we  were  re- 
solved to  resist :  the  extortionate  tariff  and  tyran- 
nical code  of  the  ^ides  cried  aloud  for  redress,  and 
we  had  come  wi3i  the  secret  purpose  of  slrikins 
at  least  one  blow  at  the  system,  and  anticipated 
no  small  amusement  from  the  attempt.  The 
guides  had  established  a  kind  of  trade's  union 
in  its  most  objectionable  form;  good  and  bad 
were  all  equally  inscribed  on  the  roll,  and  those 
who  wanted  their  services  must  take  them  in  or- 
der as  they  came.  It  was  of  no  avail  to  plead  old 
acquaintance  with  one  whom  you  knew  by  past 
experience  to  be  in  every  way  a  superior  man ;  in 
vain  did  the  best  men  complain  that  their  better 
education,  their  greater  linguistic  or  scientific 
knowledge  was  thrown  away :  they  were  all  levelled 
by  the  obdurate  roll,  and  you  must  take  whoever 
was  pointed  out  by  that  detested  document.  The 
men  who  could  thus  tyrannize  over  one  another  and 
over  the  public  in  one  way  could  of  course  do  so  in 
other  ways,  and  they  establidied  a  system  of  chains 
which  was  outrageous  enough  to  be  ridiculous  if  it 
had  not  been  too  annoying  to  laugh  at.  By  this 
Draconian  code  every  traveller  who  wished  to  go  up 
Mont  Blanc  was  obliged  to  take  four  guides,  and  if 
the  party  consisted  of  two  or  three  friends  they 
must  take  eight  or  a  dozen  guides  as  the  case  might 
be.  Eight  of  these  men  received  one  hundred 
francs,  so  that  every  traveller  had  to  pay  £  16  to 
begin  with,  besides  extravagant  charges  for  feeding 
the  party  and  numerous  extras  which  were  sure  to 
be  tacked  on  at  the  end.  On  the  whole  it  may  be 
considered  that  £  25  apiece,  the  usual  total,  was 
rather  a  large  payment  for  a  couple  of  days'  amuse- 
ment in  the  ascent  of  what  is,  after  all,  the  easiest  of 
the  very  high  mountains  of  the  Alps :  at  all  events, 
it  was  eight  times  as  much  as  we  had  paid  in  the 

Srevious  year  for  the  much  more  difficult  ascent  of 
lonte  Dosa.  We  knew  that  a  party  of  plucky 
Englishmen  had  lately  discovered  a  new  route  from 
St.  Gervws,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  without  the  assistance  of  guides  beyond 
the  top  of  the  Aiguille  du  Groiitd.  The  regulations 
of  Chamouni  were  not  binding  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  St.  Gervais ;  but  we  wished  to  do  something  to- 
wards bringing  the  old  route  more  within  the  reach 
of  the  aspiring  public,  especially  on  account  of  the 
great  advantages  offered  by  the  hut  of  the  Grands 
Mulcts  over  the  cold  and  dreary  halting-place  up- 
on the  somewhat  formidable  Aiguille. 

We  spent  the  first  day  in  a  leisurely  ascent  of  the 
Brevent,  which  enabled  us  to  study  "  the  monarch  " 
for  several  hours  with  our  telescopes,  and  gave  our 
legs  the  first  stretching  after  a  long  imprisonment  in 
London.  The  next  day  we  increased  the  good  effect 
upon  our  own  limbs,  and  saved  two  Americans  a 
certain  number  of  francs  by  undertaking  to  be  their 
amateur  guides  to  the  Jardin.  This  was  good  prac- 
tice, and  we  then  began  the  preparations  for  our 
main  undertaking. 

A  man  named  Bossoney  held  what  in  diplomatic 
language  would  be  called  the  portfolio  of  guide-chef; 
that  is  to  say,  he  sat  behind  a  table  in  a  Tittle  room 
called  the  Bureau  des  Guides,  where  he  was  engased 
in  the  perpetual  study  of  the  book  of  the  roll,  fike 
Buddha  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  hb  own 
perfections.  He  was  a  hard  man,  one  who  would 
like   to  reap  without  sowing;  and  we  knew   that 


poaching  in  his  preserves  would  be  conridered  an 
unpardonable  ofience.  Nevertheless,  the  thing  was 
to  be  done ;  and,,  as  Englishmen  are  rightly  tang^ 
to  study  the  means  by  which  their  forefathers  ob- 
tained liberty,  so  ought  the  rising  generation  of 
mountaineers  to  know  and  appreciate  3ie  difficultitt 
gone  throueh  by  their  predecessors  before  the  com- 
plete establishment  of  the  right  by  which  they  are 
now  enabled  to  break  their  necks  as  they  olease,  and 
in  such  company  as  they  may  select  for  tnemsc^ves. 

We  knew  that  any  revelation  of  a  wish  to  aacend 
Mont  Blanc  accompanied  by  any  amount  of  suppli- 
cation would  be  perfectly  useless  with  M.  Bossoney ; 
we  therefore  haa  recourse  to  subtlety  and  throwing 
dust  in  his  tyrannical  eyes.  We  walked  quietly  in- 
to the  lion's  den  with  a  *'  Bonjour,  Monsieur  Bosso- 
ney/'   "  Bonjour,  messieurs,"  he  replied. 

We  proceeded  to  tell  him  we  had  an  idea  of  eo- 
ing  to  tne  Grands  Mulcts,  but  we  had  heard  that  uie 
ts^ff  was  higher  than  we  liked  paying  — 

"*  Fain  would  I  olimb,  but  that  I  fev  to  pAy."* 

He  told  us,  as  we  knew  well  enough,  that  we 
must  have  four  guides  between  us,  and  pay  thm 
forty  francs  each.  "  But,  my  dear  Monsieur  Bos- 
soney, you  know  we  have  both  had  some  expe- 
rience of  the  high  mountains ;  we  have  boUi  made 
the  ascent  of  the  great  and  terrible  Monte  Rosa ; 
surely  you  will  allow  us  to  make  such  an  expedi- 
tion as  that  to  the  Grands  Mulets  with  a  smaller 
number  of  guides  than  if  we  were  raw  novices  who 
had  never  been  beyond  the  Montanvert." 

We  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  the  winds. 
The  inexorable  Bossoney  rephed  that  such  was  the 
r^glementy  and  though  he  might  pcihaps  have 
wished  if  possible  to  make  an  exception  in  our 
favor,  yet  tnere  was  nothing  but  to  submit.  It  was 
like  the  Mussulman  repcatmg,  **  There  is  but  one 
God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet."  Pretending 
to  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  his  reasoning, 
we  shifted  our  ground  and  asked  who  would  be  the 
guides  whom  the  tender  mercies  of  the  roll  would 
intrust  with  our  preservation.  He  saw  that  we 
were  knocking  under,  and,  with  a  gracious  smUe 
upon  his  unprepossessing  face,  he  looked  into  the 
mystic  scroll,  and  informed  us  that  the  favored 
individuals  would  be  Zacharie  Cachat,  Jean-Pierre 
Payot,  Michel  Simond,  and  Pierre-Tobie  Simond. 
It  so  chanced  that  my  companion  had  on  a  former 
occasion  been  satisfied  with  the  last  of  these  men, 
and  I  knew  by  repute  that  Cachat  was  one  of  the 
best  men  in  Chamouni.  So  we  submitted  with 
apparent  reluctance,  and  said  something  corre- 
sponding to  "  what  must  be,  must." 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  order  Zacha- 
rie Cachat,  as  me  leading  man,  to  come  to  the 
hotel  for  instructions  for  the  morrow.  For  fear  of 
anything  going  wron^,  we  took  good  care  not  to 
let  M.  Edouara,  the  landlord,  have  an  inkling  of 
our  scheme ;  and  even  the  faithful  Auguste  Balmat, 
though  an  independent  friend,  was  kept  in  equally 
total  darkness.  In  due  time  Cachat  was  confronted 
in  the  bureau  of  the  hotel  with  ourselves  and  M. 
£douard,  who  was  in  his  normal  state  of  slizht  con- 
fusion, arising  from  a  superabundance  of  cham- 
pagne. He  was  alive  to  business,  but  he  preferred 
that  his  wife  should  sit  down  at  the  desk  and  do 
duty  as  scribe. 

Hearing  that  our  intention  was  to  go  to  the 
Grands  Mulets  next  day,  and  to  take  a  fitting 
amount  of  food  for  the  occasion,  he  looked  very 
solemn ;  and,  waving  his  hand  with  much  dignity 
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to  his  better  half,  he  said,  **  ficrivez  done,  madame." 
Pondering  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  were  soing  to  dic- 
tate terms  of  peace  to  a  conquered  nation,  he  told 
her  to  begin  the  list  with  two  chickens,  two  bottles 
of  St.  George,  four  bottles  of  Beaujolais.  The  wor- 
thy man  was  evidently  getting  into  the  regular 
swin^,  but  we  saw  he  was  starting  from  false 
premises;  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  supply 
proposed  by  him  would  be  altogether  inadequate 
lor  the  refreshment  of  the  party  durine  the  two 
days  which  would  be  requirea  for  the  fomlment  of 
our  scheme.  I  stopped  nim  therefore  by  remarking 
that  we  did  not  intend  to  return  the  same  day; 
that,  in  &ct,  our  flreat  object  was  to  see  the  sunset 
from  the  Grands  Mulets ;  and  that,  as  we  could  not 
recross  the  glacier  after  daik,  we  should  be  obliged 
to  spend  the  night  there,  and  have  the  additional 
satisiaction  of  seeing  the  sunrise  next  morning.  In 
fact,  we  should  want  provisions  for  two  days  instead 
of  one. 

^Ahl  vous  voulez  coucher  12trhaut?"  said  M. 
£douard.  **  £h  bien  1  done,  madame,  mettez  le 
double."  So  the  provision  list  started  afresh  with 
four  chickens,  four  bottles  of  St.  George,  eizht 
bottles  of  BeaiMolais,  and  so  on,  tapering  off  wiUi 
the  usual  additions  of  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  £c.,  which, 
being  charged  at  &bulous  prices  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  supplied,  form  very  prontable  though 
humble  items  in  a  Chamouni  bill.  It  was  lucky, 
however,  that  we  had  given  no  sign  about  Mont 
Blanc,  as  everything  would  have  been  doubled 
again. 

Business  over,  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  enjoy 
ourselves  for  the  evening;  and  after  dinner  wan- 
dered out  into  the  flowery  fields  to  watch  one  of 
those  magnificent  sunsets  which  are  so  deeply  im- 
pressive among  the  mountains.  Darkness  was  fast 
approaching  in  the  valley  when  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc  was  still  glorious  with  the  last  light  of  its 
rosy  crown :  «and  it  was  with  no  small  pleasure  that 
we  looked  with  confidence  for  fine  weather  in  the 
morning.  It  was  intensely  interesting  to  watch 
this  splendid  object,  and  to  think  of  the  deli^htfol 
excitement  which  we  hoped  to  derive  from  it  in  the 
coming  dav.  If  we  succeeded  in  reaching  the  sum- 
mit, and  if  old  Bossoney  spied  us  with  his  telescope, 
how  great  vrould  be  his  wrath,  and  how  great  would 
be  our  satisfoction  in  laughing  at  his  beard. 

Next  morning,  about  ten  o^lock,  we  made  a  very 
<^uiet  start,  careftdly  avoiding  the  rather  ostenta- 
tious death-or-victory  kind  m  appearance  which 
used  frequently  to  characterize  mountaineering 
parties  in  the  days  when  transcenders  of  Le  Mont 
Blanc  were  sufficiently  rare  to  have  their  names  in- 
scribed on  shields  against  the  wall  of  the  hotel. 
We  let  the  men  strangle  out  of  Uie  vill^e,  and 
followed  them  at  our  leisure,  feeling  our  tendency 
to  inward  chuckling  slightly  tempered  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  enemy  might  stUl  anticipate 
our  intentions  and  spdil  our  sport. 

We  were  not  quite  easy  at  the  sight  of  a  fifth 
man  having  joined  our  four  euides ;  he  might  be 
an  emissary  of  the  detested  Bossoney  sent  to 
frighten  our  men  from  playing  any  tricks  with  the 
supreme  government  t>f  extortioners.  Cachat's 
explanation  that  it  was  a  porter  hired  by  the  guides 
themselves  to  assist  them  in  canyinz  up  wood  and 
provisions  restored  calm  to  our  troubled  mind,  and 
we  beffan  to  feel  as  poachers  must  be  supposed  to 
feel  when  they  have  successfully  dodged  the  game- 
keepers. So  we  go  hiqpjuly  over  tl^  well-known 
path,  twining  through  the  rich  shade  of  the  fiir- 


trees,  cheered  by  the  ripple  of  lively  streams,  and 
climbing  between  beds  or  pink  rhododendrons,  till 
we  begin  to  leave  all  vegetation  behind,  and  the 
last  few  straggling  scraps  of  half-dead  pines  warn 
us  to  pick  up  sticks  while  we  can,  if  we  have  any 
wish  for  hot  supper  and  warm  feet  that  night  on  the 
Grands  Mulets. 

Each  one  was  now  condemned,  like  the  mythical 
Man  in  the  Moon,  to  carry  his  own  f^ot,  as  we 
filed  round  the  narrow  path  which  lea(&  towards 
the  Pierre  de  r£chelle  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
Glacier  des  Bossons.  Reaching  the  former  in 
about  three  hours  after  leaving  C3namouni,  we  pre- 
pared for  an  early  dinner  on  the  mountain-side. 
Up  to  thia  moment  we  had  not  allowed  a  word  or  a 
sign  to  give  the  slightest  indication  to  our  guides 
tluit  there  was  anything  behind  the  scenes:  we 
were  oiJv  supposed  to  be  quietly  going  to  the 
Grands  Mulcts,  the  situation  of  which,  at  about 
10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  I  presume  to  be  pretty 
generally  known.  But,  as  the  simple  feast  drew 
to  a  conclusion,  and  the  guides  looked  merry  over 
the  red  wine,  we  thought  the  hour  had  come  for 
revealing  our  aspirations,  and  we  asked  them 
whether  they  would  go  with  us  to  the  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc,  in  defiance  of  Bossoney  and  all  his 
works.  Old  Simond's  rather  dry  foce  relaxed  in  a 
moment;  Zacharie's  sagacious  eye  twinkled  with 
delight ;  and  the  younger  men  tossed  their  hats  in 
the  air  with  shouts  of  satisfaction. 

We  then  found  that  we  were  not  the  only  mem- 
bers of  the  party  who  had  been  ei\)oying  the  posses- 
sion of  a  secret.  The  guides,  who  knew  that  we 
had  boUi  had  tolerable  experience  among  the 
mountains,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  could 
not  be  going  to  content  ourselves  with  the  Grands 
Mulcts,  and  had  secretly  supplied  themselves  with 
all  that  would  be  required  finr  the  ascent  of  the  mon- 
arch himself. 

This  was  so  for  highly  satlsfactoiy,  and  loud  was 
the  lau^iter  as  each  man  of  the  company  produced 
his  contribution  of  hidden  stores.  Tobie  Simond 
was,  I  think,  the  man  who  brousht  from  within  the 
lining  of  his  coat  a  canvas-sided  lantern,  which 
folded  up  flat,  but  which  when  set  into  proper  form 
would  be  invaluable  for  examining  crevasses  in  the 
early  morning.  Others  had  packed  long  snow-gaitr 
ers  under  chickens  and  bread,  and  one  had  brought 
a  packet  of  prunes,  knowing  that  at  great  altitudes 
nothing  is  so  comforting  to  the  mouth  as  the  contin- 
ual sucking  of  their  stones.  Seeing  that  all  due 
precautions  had  been  taken,  we  proceeded  to  draw 
up  a  solemn  treaty.  It  was  agreed  that  if  the  four 
men  liked  to  go  with  us  to  the  summit  we  would 
pay  them  each  the  conventional  hundred  francs, 
though  nothing  would  have  induced  us  to  take 
eight  men,  according  to  the  rules,  on  the  same 
terms.  They  wanted  us  at  first  to  promise  to  pay 
any  fines  that  might  be  imposed  upon  them  for 
breaking  the  rules,  but  we  absolutelv  refosed,  re- 
marking that  ihey  could  easily  do  that  out  of  the 
difference  between  a  hundred  francs  and  the  forty 
which  would  be  their  pay  to  the  Grands  Mulets 
only.  We  carried  the  day  upon  this  point,  and  were 
thinking  what  should  be  settled  next,  when  Old  Si- 
mondj^e  Nestor  of  the  party,  who  teemed  deeply 
pondering,  suddenlv  brought  down  his  hand  witu  a 
violent  slap  upon  his  knee,  and  with  the  energy  of 
a  sudden  inspiration,  p^)ceeded  to  unfold  a  scheme, 
Uie  ingenuity  of  which  was  worthy  of  a  better 
cause. 

«  Lbten  to  me,"  said  he  in  effect,  "  I  will  show 
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you  in  a  moment  what  should  be  done ;  follow  my 
advice,  and  neifher  the  gentlemen  nor  oiurselves 
Tfill  have  to  pay  fines.  Voyez  done  1  We  are 
seven  men  in  aU,  is  it  not  so  ?  Two  gentlemen, 
four  guides,  and  one  porter.  Well,  my  friends,  sup- 
pose that  one  guide  remains  at  the  Grands  Mulets  to 
keep  the  porter  company,  while  the  two  gentlemen 
and  the  other  three  guides  go  to  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc.  Ha  1  do  you  not  see  ?  Depend  upon  it  that 
Bossoney  and  other  people  will  be  looking  out  to- 
morrow morning,  and  with  their  telescopes  they  will 
connt  Jive  men  upon  the  summit,  but  there  is  no 
telescope  in  Chamouni  that  can  make  them  see  the 
difference  between  one  man  and  another  at  such  a 
distance  as  that.  We  will  return  home  in  the  even- 
ing, and  we  will  tell  all  the  world  that  one  of  the 
gentlemen  ascended  the  mountain  in  company  with 
the  full  number  of  four  guides,  but  that  the  other 
gentleman  was  ill  and  remained  at  the  Grands 
Mulets,  with  the  porter  to  take  care  of  him.  So 
shall  we  not  have  to  pay  fines  at  all.  Is  it  not  so, 
mv  friends?  Have  I  not  spoken  the  words  of 
wisdom  ?  " 

The  wily  orator  "  paused  for  a  reply  *' ;  his  prop- 
osition was  received  with  the  hearty  applause  of  Ins 
comrades,  but  we  were  obliged  to  remark  that 
though  he  might  have  spoken  the  words  of  wisdom, 
they  were  certainly  not  the  words  of  truth.  We 
could  have  nothing  to  do  with  lying,  and  they  must 
boldly  take  their  chance  of  the  consequences  of  dis- 
covery. Magna  est  Veritas.  Besides,  our  special 
object  was  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  rules,  and 
we  wished  to  tell  everybody  that  we  had  proved  it 
by  making  a  successful  expedition  without  obeying 
them.  Another  very  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting 
the  old  fellow's  proposal  was  the  recollection  that 
Bossoney,  in  spite  of  other  short-comings,  was  not 
8uch  a  fool  as  to  believe  the  8tor>\  It  would  have 
been  very  difficult  for  myself  and  my  friend  to  de- 
cide who  should  play  the  part  of  the  "  malade  im- 
aginaire,''  for  Mont  Blanc  puts  a  brand  as  of  a  red- 
hot  iron  upon  the  faces  of  those  who  invade  his 
noble  head. 

The  little  congress  broke  up  in  a  very  happy 
frame  of  mind ;  we  had  all  made  up  our  minds  to 
ascend  the  mountain,  and  we  felt  that  the  delight  of 
the  expedition  would  be  doubled  by  its  ille^adity. 
Everybody  knows  that  **  stolen  joys  ar^  sweetest." 
So  the  knapsacks  and  the  fagots  were  picked  up 
again  from  their  stony  bed,  a  rickety  ladder  was 
found  and  dragged  forth  firom  its  usual  hiding-place 
under  the  Pierre  de  I'fichelle,  and  away  we  went 
across  the  glacier.  It  was  in  a  terribly  torn  and 
broken  condition,  and  a  novice  would  have  been 
puzzled  as  to  how  he  should  get  upon  it  at  all ;  a 
series  of  vast  blocks  and  melting  pinnacles  of  ice 
at  the  edge  of  the  glacier  seemed  to  separate  us  from 
the  smoother  region  beyond ;  but  Cachat  soon  solved 
the  problem  by  marching  up  to  one  of  the  thinnest 
of  the  obstructions,  in  which  the  melting  process  had 
formed  a  sort  of  central  window.  This  was  widened 
by  a  few  blows  from  his  axe,  and  we  flafely  passed 
through  this  eye  of  an  ice-needle,  which  led  us  to 
the  well-known  and  magnificent  route  across  the 
glaoier.  We  were  sometimes  picking  our  way  along 
a  white  ridge  with  a  deep  blue  chasm  on  each  side 
of  us,  beautiflil  to  behold;  sometimes  scrambling 
among  blocks  of  ice  at  the  bottom  of  a  crevasse 
into  which  thepr  had  tumbled,  and  looking  carefully 
upward  to  see  if  any  more  were  ready  to  follow  their 
example  and  alight  upon  our  heads ;  finally,  when 
all  other  means  of  prc^ssion  failed,  we  had  to  ap- 


peal to  the  ladder  as  the  only  means  of  clearing  an 
otherwise  impassable  obstruction. 

So  far,  so  good.  The  scrambling  was  to  us  only 
an  additional  charm  in  the  day's  adventure,  but  a 
far  more  serious  difficulty  was  suggested  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  weather.  Wild,  ugly  clouds,  which 
at  first  contented  themselves  with  sailing  far  over 
our  heads,  began  now  to  show  unmistakable  signs 
of  coming  to  close  quarters ;  and  presently  we  found 
ourselves  pelted  by  an  unmerciful  mixture  of  bail 
and  rain. .  The  hail,  however,  was  a  good  symptom : 
in  a  short  time  the  air  grew  cooler  and  brighter ; 
and  as  we  labored  up  the  last  snow  slopes  to  the 
hut  upon  the  Grands  Mulcts,  we  could  sec  the  rain- 
drops on  the  edge  of  the  roof  jflittering  like  diamonds 
in  tiie  restored  sunshine.  ITie  sunset  was  glorious, 
as  the  sky  was  by  that  time  perfectlv  clear.  Of  the 
thousands  who  have  watched  from  below  the  mag- 
nificent spectacle  of  departing  day  amon^  the  in^ 
Alps,  comparatively  few  can  nave  experienced  the 
sensation  of  forming,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  rosy- 
tinted  picture.  It  is,  however,  an  experience  well 
worth  the  making. .  The  sun  was  stiU  above  the 
horizon  for  us,  while  the  shades  of  evening  were  fast 
closing  around  Chamouni  in  the  depths  of  6,500 
feet  below  the  wild  rocks  where  we  were  sitting. 
Presently  the  sun  made  its  last  grand  expiring  ef- 
fort ;  the  gloom  beneath  us  increased,  but  our  my 
perch  was  glowing  with  deep  rosy  light,  and  noth- 
ing could  be  more  marvellous  than  the  contrast  pre- 
sented by  the  dull  gray  upon  one  side  of  every  irxrk, 
and  the  flush  whidi  warmed  the  other  side  with 
transcendent  glory. 

The  dark  shadow  crept  up  the  moimtain  towards 
our  feet ;  extinguishing  the  last  glow  upon  the 
Grands  Mulets,  it  passed  upwards  to  the  summit 
of  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  night  of  deatli  reigned 
upon  the  cold  white  mountain.  I  know  of  few 
things  so  deeply  impressive  as  the  sudden  transi- 
tion from  the  red  glow  upon ,  a  loftjr  mountain  at 
sunset  to  the  ghastly  white  wldch  immediately  suc- 
ceeds it ;  it  is  painfully  suggestive  of  the  strong 
man  subdued  by  him  who  rides  upon  the  pale 
horse. 

Well,  let  the  dead  bury  their  dead ;  one  day  was 
gone,  and  we  had  not  much  time  to  prepare  for  the 
next,  which  we  naturally  expected  would  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  excitingin  our  live?. 
Le  jour  est  mart,     Vwe  U  Jour!     \Ve   prepared 
supper  in  the  hut  after  a  very  primitive  fiawhion ;  a 
fire  was  already  burning  in  the  little  stove,  over 
which  was  an  iron  bowl,  stufibd  full  with  snow  as  a 
preliminarr  to  soup.     We  and  our  guides  sat  upon 
the  floor,  doing  justice  to  the  landlord's  cold  meat 
and  chickens,  and  throwing  at  intervals  into  the 
seething  caldron,  not  exactly  "  liver  of  l)la*phem- 
ing  Jew,"  but  goodly  drumsticks,  with  lumps  of 
mutton  and  brea^.     ^mebody  suggested  the  addi- 
tion of  wine,  and  a  bottle  of  Beaujolais  was  instant- 
ly poured  into  the  broth.    In  due  time  this  rather 
singular  mixture  was  boiled  into  a  warm  and  com- 
fortable nightcap,  and  I  doubt  if  any  productian 
of  the  Palais-Royal  was  ever  more  thoroughly  cn- 
jo\'ed.    The  stars  were  shining  in  fullest  splendor 
wnen  we  took  a  last  peep*at  the  weather ;  and  the 
moon,  though  hidden  from  us  by  the  interrening 
masses  of  the  Monts  Maudits,  lighted  up  the  oppo- 
site Dome  du  Grofit^  like  a  wall  of  silver.     Aoout 
half  past  nine  o'clock  we  lay  down  upon  the  boards 
with  knapsacks  for  our  pdlows;  one  guide  at  a 
time  sitting  up  to  whittle  at  the  sticks  and  feed  the 
fire. 
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Under  the  combined  influences  of  hard  beds  and 
excitement,  neither  I  nor  my  companion  contrived 
to  get  a  moment  of  sleep.  We  knew,  however,  that 
a  good  deal  of  rest  and  strength  is  derived  from  the 
mere  fact  of  lyinz  still,  listening  to  the  guides  break- 
in;;  up  wood  and  snoring  alternately  dv  the  weird 
light  of  our  little  fire.  At  last  oiu*  cnief  cook  gave 
vent  to  a  snore  of  such  astonishing  and  almost  su- 
[lerhuman  force  that  with  one  loud  laugh  all  the 
rest  of  the  party  gave  up  the  pretence  of  sleep, 
and,  finding  that  midnight  was  near  at  hand,  began 
to  prepare  tor  departure. 

Conee  and  eggs  were  cooked,  long  woollen  gai- 
ters were  produced,  and  the  lantern  was  set  in  order 
among  many  a  lively  ^est  about  our  enemy  Bossoney, 
who  was  slumbering  in  the  valley,  and,  Like  chari^, 
thinking  no  evil  as  to  what  might  be  taking  place 
so  far  above  his  head.  About  half  past  twelve 
even'thin:;  was  ready :  one  by  one  we  filed  out  of 
the  hut,  fastened  together  about  three  yards  apart 
by  the  rope  round  our  waists,  the  first  man  carry- 
ing the  lantern  and  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for 
crevasses.  The  search  became  very  interesting 
now  and  then,  when  near  the  base  of  the  Dome  we 
found  ourselves  among  cavernous  clefts  imperfectly 
covered  with  snow,  and  requiring  some  care  to  avoid 
what  would  at  all  events  have  been  a  disagreeable 
smothering  in  the  oold  hours  of  the  morning.  We 
passed  steadily  upwards  to  the  Petit  Plateau,  hur- 
riedly crossed  the  d^ris  of  fireah  avalanches  of  ice 
from  the  sdracs  of  the  Dome,  and  about  four  o'clock 
found  ourselves  among  the  vast  sublimities  of  the 
Grand  Plateau  just  as  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc 
frill  in  fr*ont  of  us  was  tinged  with  the  first  touches 
of  that  glorious  rose-color  which  generally  promises 
a  successful  day.  It  was  a  moment  of  the  purest 
delight.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  choosing  a 
place  for  our  temporary  camp ;  we  were  on  a  huge 
plain  of  spotless  snow,  in  as  firm  and  excellent  con- 
<iition  as  could  be  desired.  So  down  went  knap- 
i^ack9,  and  squatting  round  them  in  a  ring,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  breakfast  upon  part  of  their  contents. 
The  pipe  of  contemplation  followed,  during  which 
we  leisurely  looked  over  the  work  before  us.  How 
magnificently  rose  the  mountain,  still  five  thou- 
sand feet  over  our  heads,  glistening  under  the 
deep  blue  sky,  and  now  of  j|i  certainty  within  our 
gra^pl 

Tne  whole  nartv'  being  in  very  lively  spirits,  we 
began  to  think  tnat  as  the  expedition  nad  com- 
menced with  illegality  it  might  as  well  conclude  with 
irregularity.  Why  diould  we  go  up  by  the  ordinar}- 
safety-seeking  route  of  the  Corridor,  when  the  long- 
deserted  slopes  of  the  Ancien  Passage  tempted  us 
to  the  excitement  of  following  a  track  which  we 
heard  had  never  been  purs>ued  since  that  day  in 
1820,  when  Dr.  IlameVs  guides  were  killed  in  At- 
tempting it  ?  What  says  Cachat  to  this  proposal  ? 
lie  makes  a  carefrd  obf^ervation  with  the  telescope, 
and  then  delivers  an  oracle  to  the  efifect  that  the 
snow  up  there,  to  the  rigjht  of  the  Rochers  Rouges, 
is  in  such  ^:ood  condition  that  we  may  try  the  ex- 
periment without  fear  of  avalanches.  Any  one  at 
all  conversant  with  the  general  view  of  Mont  Blanc 
will  know  that  the  route  we  proposed  is  far  more 
direct  to  the  summit,  though  considerably  steeper 
than  the  ordinary  one.  It  was  only  abandoned  in 
consequence  of  the  danger  of  avalanches  frH>m  suph 
a  highly  inclined  slope.  Little  did  we  then  care 
for  extra  steepness;  and,  with  the  sage  Cachat's 
opinion  against  any  present  danger  from  the  state 
of  the  snow,  we  resolved  to  go  up  by  the  Ancien 


Passage,  and  complete  the  tour  by  returning  down 
the  Mur  de  la  Cdte  and  the  Corridor. 

The  greater  part  of  our  provisions  were  here  left 
behind  m  knapsacks,  only  a  small  store  for  a  treat 
being  taken  with  us  to  the  summit.  We  went 
straight  across  the  Grand  Plateau  in  a  line  for  the 
mountain,  and  soon  began  a  steady  climb  up  a 
slope  of  firm  snow.  The  inclination  was  at  nrst 
moderate,  but  it  soon  became  steeper,  and  the  com- 
fortable snow  was  exchanged  for  so  hard  a  surface 
that  stepHCUtting  was  necessary.  Before  long  the 
slope  grew  steeper,  the  ice  harder ;  we  had  to  make 
much  deeper  steps  for  safety,  and  began  to  think 
of  old  saws  about  the  unprofitableness  of  short 
cuts.  The  progress  was  slow,  and  hoars  were  pass- 
ing; still,  whenever  we  raised  our  heads,  there 
were  the  same  vast  blocks  of  ice  about  the  summit 
of  the  Rochera' Rouges,  looking  scarcely  nearer  or 
larger  than  when  we  had  selected  them  as  land- 
marks from  the  plain  below.  At  length,  however, 
we  approached  the  base  of  an  enormous  buttress  of 
ice  which  presented  a  perpendicular  wall  of  glisten- 
ing blue  to  the  height  of  nearly  100  feet.  We  had 
calculated  on  being  able  to  pass  to  the  left  of  this 
splendid  obstacle,  and  steps  were  accordingly  cut 
slantingly,  with  great  care,  up  the  surface  of  a 
slope  which  we  &und  with  a  good  instrument  to 
have  an  inclination  of  60^.  As  the  guides,  how- 
ever, knew  no  more  than  we  did  of  me  route  we 
were  taking,  it  was  less  surprising  than  disi^)point- 
ing  to  find  on  laboriously  reaching  the  lefl  comer 
that  we  were  cut  ofi*  from  that  side  by  inaccessible 
profundities  of  ice.  Meanwhile  a  severe  north  wind 
nad  been  rapidly  increasing,  and  most  of  us  began 
to  feel  the  bittecness  of  severe  cold  in  a  situation 
where  it  was  impossible  to  qnicken  our  movements 
or  to  trust  our  feet  out  of  the  steps.  Cachat  him- 
self seemed  particularly  suffering  and  anxious. 
However,  as  all  progress  was  cut  off  on  the  lefl,  we 
were  compelled  to  turn  to  the  right,  and  he  began 
to  make  the  best  of  the  way. 

The  situation  was  peculiar,  and  rather  calculated 
to  try  the  nerves  of  a  man  who  knew  that  he  was  fi'ost- 
bitten  and  falling  below  the  mark.  He  led  the  way, 
hoping  to  warm  nimself  by  the  hard  work  of  cut- 
ting steps  horizontally  along  the  base  of  the  walL 
We  followed  him  cautiously,  all  taking  the  utmost 
care  of  the  rope ;  our  left  shoulders  touched  the 
vertical  blue  ice,  while,  on  our  right  down  went  the 
slope  which,  beginning  at  an  angle  of  60^,  swept 
clean  away  to  the  Grand  Plateau,  nearly  4,000  feet 
beneath.  Presently  he  turned  round^to  me,  and 
asked  for  a  drop  of  brandy  from  my  flask.  This  I 
gave  him,  and  ne  cut  a  few  more  steps,  but  he  then 
turned  round  again  and  said  sorrownilly,  "  Je  n'en 
peux  plus." 

Payot  was  next  behind  me  in  the  line,  so  he  went 
to  the  front ;  but  it  required  all  our  care  and  stead- 
iness to  untie  him  from  his  own  place  and  pass  him 
forward  to  the  front  of  the  discomfited  Cachat 
Once  there,  he  soon  finished  the  task ;  we  passed 
the  obstacle  safely  with  the  aid  of  a  few  more  steps ; 
and  turning  its  corner,  soon  reached  a  moderate 
slope  which  brought  us  to  the  Petits  Mulcts,  a  small 
rocky  point  hear  which  our  route  meets  the  ordi- 
nary one  from  the  CorridcH*.  Here  we  halted  for  a 
while  and. examined  the  case  of  poor  Cachat;  he 
took  off  his  boots  and  stockings  and  found  both  his 
feet  completely  firost-bitten.  lie  said  he  could  go 
no  farther,  but  would  stay  behind  on  the  sheltered 
side  of  the  rock^  and  rub  his  feet  with  snow  while 
we  completed  the  ascent  of  the  mountain. 
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The  sky  was  now  cloudless  and  our  faces  were 
fast  burning  with  the  li^ht  of  a  Jtdy  sun  upon  the 
snow ;  but  the  cold  of  uie  fiirious  north  wind  was 
terrific.  Its  penetrating^  power  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  when  1  took  out  my  thermometer 
at  this  point,  it  Btoo<i  at  12^  below  freezing-poiqt, 
though  it  was  in  a  wash-leather  case  and  had  been 
all  the  morning  in  the  inside  breast-pocket  of  a 
strong  coat  buttoned  close  to  my  body.  Leaving 
our  chief  in  the  snuggest  place  to  be  found  among 
the  rocks,  we  pushed  upwards,  with  the  comfortable 
knowledge  that  we  had  no  furtiier  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with,  if  only  we  could  keep  omrselves  from  being 
blown  away  into  space. 

The  upper  slopes  of  Mont  Blanc  are  easy 
enough;  we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  ahead 
independently  of  one  another,  and  the  wind  was 
our  only  enemy.  My  companion  had  a  fur  cap 
with  sides  to  protect  his  ears  and  tie  under  his 
chin.  I  tied  my  wideawake  on  my  head  with  a 
handkerchief;  and  while  one  hand  held  the  alpen- 
stock the  other  was  employed  to  keep  my  coat, 
waistcoat,  and  shirt  from  the  fate  of  being  scattered 
to  the  winds.  It  was  useless  to  speak  to  one  another ; 
even  a  shout  could  not  be  heard  easily  amid  the  ter- 
rible noise  of  the  wind,  roaring  over  ridgy  snow* 
and  driving  countless  pieces  of  detached  ice  over 
its  hard  lind  irregular  surface.  My  feet  were  per- 
fectly insensible  by  reason  of  the  cold ;  but,  as  I 
was  otherwise  in  such  good  condition  as  to  feel  no 
difficulty  or  inconvenience  in  the  ascent,  I  found 
that  I  could  dispense  with  the  ordinary  use  of  my 
alpenstock  and  turn  it  to  considerable  profit  in 
another  way.  Carrying  the  friendly  pole  with  the 
iron  point  uppermost,  I  made  a  vigorous  thrust  with 
the  wooden  end  at  each  foot  as  it  came  in  turn  to 
the  front.  This  is  a  device  which  I  recommend 
with  the  utmost  confidence  to  those  who  may  find 
themselves  in  similar  situations.  Small  changes 
delight  those  who  suffer  from  monotony  ;  prisoners 
love  to  watch  the  evolutions  of  a  spider ;  and  so  I 
found  a  distinct  interest  in  hammering  my  own  feet 
during  the  least  agreeable  part  of  the  expedition. 
There  was  a  certain  amount  of  sport  in  the  uncer- 
tainty of  hitting  or  missing,  and  tbere  was  much 
comfort  when  at  length  a  slightly  stinging  sensa- 
tion announced  returning  life.  The  only  drawback 
was  that  a  few  days  forwards  my  feet  appeared 
covered  with  bruises  to  attest  the  accuracy  of  my 
aim ;  but  amongst  communities  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  shoes  and  stockings  it  will  be 
admitted  that^udi  a  consideration  is  a  "  trifle  light 
as  air." 

In  this  fashion  I  steadily  pushed  up  the  calotte  of 
the  mountain  till,  lifting  my  eyes  for  a  moment,  I 
found  that  no  one  was  in  front,  no  one  was  near  me. 
Looking  back,  I  was  horrified  to  see  my  friend  some 
distance  below,  lying  on  his  back  wiUi  the  guides 
standing  over  him.  I  ran  down  to  him  as  fast  as  I 
could  against  the  wind,  and  was  not  a  little  glad  to 
find  that  he  was  only  suffering  from  a  sudden  fit  of 
that  strange  vertigo  which  is  occasionally  experi- 
enced at  high  altitudes.  A  few  drops  of  brandy  and  a 
few  moments'  rest  completely  restored  him  to  his  nor- 
mal strength  and  activity.  We  made  a  vigorous  rush, 
and  presently  were  brought  to  a  standstill  by  find- 
ing that  there  was  nothing  more  to  climb.  Our 
feet  were  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  our 
eyes  ranged  over  the  plains  and  mountidns  of  North 
Italy.  An  attempt  to  stand  in  such  a  wind  on  the 
highest  crest  of  snow  would  havQ  involved  the 
probability  of  some  of  the  party  being  blown  over 


the  precipices  of  the  Peteret;  so  we  crept  cau- 
tiously down  a  few  feet  on  the  southern  side,  and 
seated  ourselves  comfortably  on  the  snow.  We 
were  facing  the  sun,  and  completely  sheltered  bom 
the  wind.  It  was  peace  after  the  noise  and  uproar 
of  a  battle,  —  a  battle  waged  agunst  ^e  noidest 
and  most  turbulent  of  the  spirits  of  the  lUr. 

Ah  I  how  pleasant  it  was  to  pile  arms  by  stick- 
ing our  alpenstocks  into  the  snow,  to  empty  the  pro- 
vision-knapsacks, and  to  sit  down  upon  xhem  with 
our  backs  to  the  sunny  side  of  the  oazzling  crest ! 
The  only  casualty  was  poor  Zacherie  Cachat,  whom 
we  had  been  obliged  to  leave  far  below  us,  kicking 
'his  frozen  feet  against  the  rocks.  He  had  started 
with  such  a  complete  appreciation  of  the  fun  in- 
volved in  a  poaching  expedition,  that  we  were  very 
heartily  sorry  to  miss  his  ruddy  faee  when  in  the 
hour  of  triumph  we  drank  the  health  of  the  guide- 
chef  with  the  liveliest  of  ironical  cheers. 

We  fastened  the  thermometerfacingthesun ;  but 
though  it  was  now  ten  o'clock  on  a  cioadiess  July 
morning,  the  mercury  did  not  rise  above  24°  Pabr. 
during  the  half-hour  which  we  spent  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain.  The  terrible  vent  du  Nord 
made  itself  felt,  even  though  we  were  sheltered  from 
its  direct  violence.  Only  a  few  feet  over  our  heads 
we  could  hear  at  short  intervals  the  hisang,  crack- 
ling noise  caused  by  vokunes  of  dry  snow  and  loose 
pieces  of  ice  being  driven  by  the  blast  in  those  long 
white  streamers  which,  seen  against  the  daik  blue 
sky,  are  described  in  the  valley  by  ^  expres- 
sion, "  Le  mont  Blanc  fume  sa  pipe."  The  wind 
seemed  irritated  by  our  having  escaped  from  its 
grasp,  and  by  the  gayety  and  happiness  which  |»e- 
vailed  in  our  little  party  as  we  proceeded  to  smoke 
our  pipes  also  on  the  sheltered  side  of  the  snowntxif. 
It  began  to  throw  out  skirmishers  with  the  object  of 
turning  our  flank;  and  one  of  them,  coming  round 
the  comer  with  a  savage  puff,  succeeded  In  Woiring 
down  my  alpenstock,  which  at  once  began  to  roU 
over  the  steep  snow-slope  at  our  feet.  In  an  instant 
I  jumped  forward  to  catch  it  before  it  could  make  a 
fatal  leap  over  the  boundless  precipices  which  ibrm 
the  southern  side  of  the  mountain;  but  one  of  Ae 
guides  stopped  me  with  a  scream  of  terror,  and  then 
made  it  siraciently  plain  that  it  was  better  for  roe 
to  lose  my  alpenstock  than  to  run  the  risk  of  break- 
ingmy  neck  m  an  attempt  to  recover  it. 

There  seemed  much  reason  in  this  line  of  argu- 
ment;  so,  though  I  felt  a  little  sulky  at  being  intCT- 
rupted  in  what  I  intended  for  a  rather  brilliant 
dash,  I  resigned  myself  to  the  fate  of  my  trofty 
weapon  in  the  same  way  as  some  people  are  said 
to  resign  themselves  to  the  misfortunes  of  thwr  ani- 
mate niends.  It  had  only  a  few  yards  to  roll: 
then  it  clicked  against  a  rockv  edge,  and  in  the 
next  moment  was  out  of  sight,  bounding  from  cxag 
to  crag  until  perhaps  its  iron  spike  acted  as  a 
skewer  to  one  of  "  tnose  few  sheep  "  which  nibble 
the  wilderness  at  the  base  of  the  Peteret,  manj 
thousands  of  feet  below. 

I  did  not  allow  myself  to  be  seriously  disturbed 
by  the  prospect  of  descending  without  this  customaiy 
assistant  to  the  human  legs ;  we  were  engrossed  in 
utter  enjoyment  of  the  situation.  Let  us  think 
about  this  matter  for  a  while ;  for,  depend  upon  it, 
whatever  scofiers  may  say  to  the  contrary,  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  spend  a  scrap  of  one's  earthlv  H^ 
upon  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  Those  wholia^ 
been  there  are  not  likely  to  forget  the  spectacle  re- 
vealed to  them ;  and  to  those  who  have  not  been 
I  there,  or  in  some  similar  situation,  it  is  almost  nst^- 
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less  to  attempt  description.  I  would  rather  confine 
myself  to  an  analog.  Doubtless  most  people  must 
at  K>me  time  or  oScr  hare  watched  one  of  those 
majestic  clouds^  grav  below  and  turret-clad  with 
white  above,  rising  almost  to  a  point  in  the  clear 
summer  skv,  and  wondered  what  would  be  the 
sensation  of  riding  on  the  highest  summit  among 
the  celestial  blue :  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  will  prol? 
ably  explain  it  to  them.  The  height  is  sufficient 
to  present  the  eye  with  a  panorama  of  about  two 
hundred  miles  in  every  direction,  so  it  is  easy  to 
take  a  map  and  calculate  what  ntay  be  seen  in  fa- 
vorable weather,  though  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
how  marvellously  the  various  objects  are  trans- 
figured bjr  the  effects  of  atmosphere  and  distance. 

The  principal  phenomenon  to  be  recorded  on  this 
occasion  was  one  that  I  never  saw  before  or  since 
during  a  considerable  experience  of  the  High  Alps. 
The  sky  was  cloudless,  so  that  we  could  delight 
ourselves  with  observing  range  after  range  of  snow}' 
mountains,  and  tracing  deep  valleys  leading  to  the 
Italian  plains;  but  evervthing  in  the  marvellous 
landscape  was  tinged  with  a  delicate  shade  of  pink, 
as  if  we  were  looking  upon  a  wonderftil  world 
throu^rh  the  medium  of  a  rosy  gauze.  Others  must 
decide  if  we  were  right,  but  we  arrived  unanimous- 
ly at  the  conclusion  that  this  unusual  and  almost 
mysterious  appearance  must  be  connected  with  the 
fact,  that  the  air  around  us  was  charged  with  infi- 
nitely fine  spiculsB  of  powdery  snow,  fiying  wildly 
before  the  wind. 

Before  leaving  our  mi^nificent  throne  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  examine  for  a  moment  the  position 
of  those  worthy  but  most  misguided  individuals 
who  apply  the  cut  bono  principle  to  mountains,  and 
ask  with  solemn  air,  "  Did  the  ascent  repay  you  ?  " 
To  ask  such  a  question  of  a  true  mountaineer  is 
simply  to  insnlt  him,  as  completely  as  we  should  in- 
sult a  pious  man  by  asking  nim  whether,  after  all, 
he  reallv  thought  it  worth  while  to  go  to  heaven. 
Repay  ?  Repay  for  what  ?  We  were  neither  sick 
nor  forry.  We  had  not  been  fatigued  or  uncom- 
fortable, and  if  time  had  permitted  we  should  have 
liked  to  remain  all  day  where  we  were,  in  the  en- 
ioyment  of  a  happiness  that  was  perfect.  It  must 
oe  admitted  that  the  wind  was  very  cold  :  this  how- 
ever was  no  serious  inconvenience,  and  may  be  dis- 
missed as  trivial.  Though  the  barometer  stands  at 
sixteen  inches  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  repre- 
senting an  abstraction  of  nearly  half  the  atmosphere, 
yet  we  were  not  conscious  of  any  effect  whatever 
from  the  rarefaction  of  the  air.  We  had  not  felt 
any  desire  to  halt  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  moun- 
tam,  but  went  steadily  up ;  and,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, were  astonished  at  finding  ourselves  so  easily 
on  the  topmost  ridge  with  notmng  in  Europe  above 
us. 

So  at  least  we  thought  at  that  time.  A  touch  of 
sorrow  might  have  mixed  with  our  satisfaction  if  we 
could  then  have  dreamed  that  in  these  later  days  a 
generation  would  arise  to  blaspheme  the  supremacy 
of  Mont  Blanc  in  Europe,  and  to  declare  with 
trumpet  sound  that  the  Caucasian  Kasbek  and  El- 
bruz shall  reign  in  his  stead.  There  was  something 
cruel  in  this  part  of  the  excellent  work  done  by  our 
three  Alpine  brethren  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
very  comforting  to  fihd  Uiat  they  have  done  something 
towards  dispelling  another  delusion.  In  recording 
the  fact  that  at  a  height  of  three  thousand  feet 
above  the  highest  of  the  Alps,  they  found  no  more 
inconvenience  from  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  than  if 
they  had  been  upon  the  Rigi,  they  tend  to  establish 


a  hope  that  properly  trained  and  healthy  men  may 
some  day  reach  far  greater  altitudes  than  have  yet 
been  touched  on  the  Himalaya  and  the  Andes. 
Even  if  Mount  Everest  and  Kinchiniunga  may  re- 
main invincible,  surely  some  one  wiil  be  found  to 
complete  Humboldt's  work  on  Chimborazo,  or  to 
look  down  upon  Bolivia  from  the  heights  of  Sorata 
and  Ulimani.  As  the  modest  nature  of  our  expedi- 
tion was  inconsistent  with  champagne,  we  had  na 
opportunity  of  testing  the  statement  that  all  the 
contents  of  the  bottle  would  fly  away  in  a  fountain 
as  soon  as  the  cork  was  removed  :  and  as  we  had 
no  pistol  with  us,  wo  were  not  able  to  prove  that 
the  noise  made  by  firing  it  would  be  almost,  if  not 
quite,  inaudible  :  but  we  satisfied  ourselves  that,  as 
we  could  detect  no  change  in  the  fijrce  of  our  voices, 
the  pistol  would  in  all  probability  have  produced 
its  customary  sound. 

And  now  for  the  descent.  After  nearly  three 
quarters  of  an  hour's  enjoyment  of  the  situation, 
we  jumped  to'  our  feet  and  remounted  the  short 
snow-crest  which  had  formed  om*  sheltering  wall. 
The  old  enemy  was  waiting  for  us ;  and  as  one  by 
one  we  rose  above  the  ridge,  the  savage  wind  swept 
torrents  of  highly  dried  snow  and  fine  spikes  of  ice 
into  our  devoted  faces.  This  was  of  no  conseouence 
however  on  such  a  summit  as  Mont  ^lanc,  tne  ca- 
lotte of  which  is  entirely  free  firom  dangerous  places : 
we  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  shut  our  mouths,  keep 
our  clothes  on  our  backs,  and  rush  down  as  ftist  as 
we  could  to  the  rocks  of  the  Petits  Mulcts.  There 
we  found  poor  Zacharie  Cachat  in  much  worse 
plight  than  we  had  expected,  and  it  was  probable 
that  it  would  have  been  wiser  if  he  had  kept  in 
motion  by  going  on  with  us.  All  his  efforts  to 
restore  circulation  to  his  feet  had  failed,  though  he 
had  been  rubbing  them  with  snow  in  the  most 
sheltered  spot  that  he  could  find,  and  he  now  looked 
pale,  and  seriously  alarmed.  We  were  of  course 
very  anxious  about  him ;  but  his  courage  rose  to  the 
occasion,  and  he  determined  to  meet  a  grand  dan- 
ger with  an  heroic  remedy.  He  packed  up  his 
boots  and  stockings,  and  declared  that  he  would  go 
down  the  mountain  barefoot,  as  the  only  way  of 
saving  his  feet  I  Such  a  proceeding  could  not  but 
remind  me  of  the  Irish  reptiles  disappearing  before 
St.  Patrick,  when 

**  The  tniikef  committed  tulcide, 
To  Mve  themielvet  Crom  tlaaghter." 

But  Zacharie  was  firm,  and  we  started. 

From  this  moment  we  turned  away  from  our 
route  in  tJie  morning ;  and,  instead  of  descending 
by  the  long  icy  slopes  which  wo  had  found  so  diffi- 
cult in  the  Ancien  Passage,  we  now  made  for  the 
head  of  the  Mur  de  la  Cote  with  the  object  of  re- 
turning by  the  regular  route,  and  so  completingan 
interesting  circuit  of  the  Rochers  Rouges.  The 
state  in  which  we  might  find  the  surface  of  the  fa- 
mous Mur  was  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  us. 

Cachat's  barefooted  sUte,  and  my  divorce  from 
my  alpenstock,  would  have  been  awkward  draw- 
backs if  we  had  been  obliged  by  hard  ice  to  cut  our 
steps  down  an  incline  which  averages  about  45^. 
Fortunately,  this  was  not  necessary.  We  found  a 
good  coating  of  snow  half-way  up  to  our  knees ;  and, 
after  a  little  caution  in  the  steepest  part  of  the 
slope,  we  finished  this  stage  of  our  descent  with  a 
lat^ghingrun  down  into  the  entrance  to  the  Cor- 
ridor. We  were  in  another  climate.  The  white 
streamers  of  snow  in  the  blue  sky  showed  how  the 
north  wind  was  still  furiously  rushing  and  charging 
over  the  slc^s  where  we  had  so  lately  fought  and 
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beaten  him;  bat  now  we  were  in  perfect  peace. 
Tlie  masBes  of  the  Moots  Maudits  and  the  Tacul 
barred  us  completely  from  the  north  and  east ;  the 
sun  was  beaming  intensely  upon  all  the  spotless 
white  around  us;  the  air  was  perfectly  still,  our 
faces  began  to  burn,  and  we  found  ourselves  trans- 
ported, as  it  were,  from  the  Arctic  regions  into  the 
soothing  temperature  of  a  hot^house. 
.  As  we  had  ascended  by  another  route,  there  was 
no  track  to  ^de  us  on  the  way  down :  by  some 
mistake  we  got  too  far  to  the  rizht,  and  found  our- 
selves entangled  among  some  of  the  most  gigantic 
masses  of  ice  that  I  have  ever  seen,  separated  by 
caves  and  crevasses  of  the  purest  blue.  To  have 
such  a  sight  was  a  full  reward  for  the  annoyance  of 
losing  our  way  for  about  half  an  hour :  presently, 
by  dint  of  some  gymnastic  efforts,  we  emerged  from 
the  glacial  chaos  somewhere  nearer  to  the  Grands 
Mulets  than  we  ought  to  have  been,  at  the  head  of 
a  lon^  steep  slope,  leading  straight  down  to  the 
Grand  Plateau,  on  the  further  side  of  which  we 
could  see  with  a  telescope  the  little  heap  which  we 
had  made  with  our  knapsacks  in  the  early  morning. 
There  was  a  question  among  the  party  as  to 
whether  we  should  at  once  descend  the  snow>slope, 
and  take  our  chance  of  what  we  might  find  at 
the  bottom.  Cachat  was  naturally  n^er  out  of 
spirits;  but  Payot,  after  a  few  minutes'  inspec- 
tion, sat  down  on  the  edge,  and  lifting  his  feet 
in  orthodox  fashion,  was  seen  sliding  over  the  snow 
at  a  pace  which  soon  landed  him  safely  on  the 

Elateau.  We  could  guess  how  far  he  had  descended 
y  the  smallness  of  his  apparent  size  at  the  bottom, 
and  then  we  all  started  off  joyoudy  in  the  same 
fashion.  A  few  moments  of  tliat  sensation,  which 
is  caused  by  a  dream  of  flying  down  a  'staircase  of 
everlasting  length,  were  sufficient  to  place  us  by 
his  side ;  and  a  few  moments  later,  we  were  all 
camping  happily  on  the  snow  round  the  provisions 
which  mul  been  left  below  in  the  knapsacKS.  Then 
we  put  the  rope  on  once  more,  ana  auickly  de- 
scended over  the  long  snow-slopes  which  were  fast 
melting  under  the  heat  of  a  blazing,  grilling  sun ; 
and  the  consciousness  of  excruciatin$i:  pain  con- 
veyed to  poor  Cachat  the  happy  intelligence  that 
his  feet  were  returning  to  life,  tnough  much  scari- 
fied by  the  ice.  We  paid  a  brief  visit  to  the  hut 
on  the  Grands  Mulcts,  packed  up  our  snow-gaiters 
and  remaining  possessions,  found  the  ladder  by  the 
side  of  the  great  crevasse,  and  safely  recrossed 
the  Glacis  des  Boesons.  The  excessive  heat  was 
melting  the  ice-pinnacles  at  a  rate  which  made  great 
care  necessary  as  we  picked  our  way  among  their 
overhanging  crests,  and  occasionally  we  had  to 
insure  quickness  and  accuracy  of  foot  as  we  passed 
the  most  threatening  places ;  but,  as  usual,  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  precaution  succeeded  in  landing 
us  on  •  terra  firma,  where  rhododendrons  and  gen- 
tians welcomed  our  return.  Cachat  exhibited  the 
homy  soles  of  his  feet,  scored  by  the  ice  into  a 
state  resemblinf^  that  of  the  crackling  of  roast  pork, 
and  resumed  his  boots  and  stockings  with  a  grim 
remark  that  the  heroic  remedy  had  been  in  some 
degree  successfiil.  At  the  first  convenient  spot  we 
made  a  halt  to  ti^e  stock  of  the  party. 

My  companion  and  myself  were  in  perfect  order, 
but  it  now  appeared  that  Payot  and  Tobie  Simond 
were  partially  blind,  especially  the  former.  Old 
Simond  was  me  only  one  of  the  four  who  was  in  as 
good  condition  as  when  he  started ;  nothing  seemed 
to  hurt  his  wiry  firame.  Some  goats  were  browsing 
near  us,  and  he  at  once  led  a  party  to  capture  some 


of  them ;  milking  them  upon  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
he  rubbed  the  milk  into  the  eyes  of  his  sufferinz 
companions,  declaring  that  to  be  the  best  of  aU 
possible  remedies.  In  spite  of  everything,  however, 
we  were  obliged  to  lead  Payot  down  for  the  remain- 
ing three  hours  which  separated  us  from  ChamounL 
The  unusual  severity  of  the  wind  in  the  upper 
regions  had  greatly  added  to  the  effect  of  the  burn- 
ing glare  experienced  for  so  many  hours  upon  the 
rtless  snow :  the  two  men  had  to  spend  tne  next 
^  in  a  dark  room,  with  no  light  beyond  that 
which  may  have  b^n  contributed  by  their  pipes. 
Cachat  afterwards  informed  us  that,  still  persisdng 
in  heroic  remedies,  he  had  occupied  much  of  the 
same  time  with  his  feet  in  »  pail  of  ice  and  water; 
in  a  day  or  two  he  recovered  so  completely  that  he 
was  able  to  accompany  us  for  the  next  six  weeks  in 
a  constant  round  of  mountain  adventures,  during 
which  he  seldom  felt  any  pain  in  his  feet,  except 
when  he  was  more  than  usually  warm  and  snng  in 
his  bed.  So  there  was  no  great  harm  done,  and 
general  hilarity  was  in  the  ascendant. 

As  we  had  anticipated,  the  telescopes  of  Cha- 
mouni  had  suddenly  revealed  the  fact  that  a  party 
of  men  had,  in  opposition  to  all  notions  of  propriety, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  puissant  laws  of  the  locality, 
dared  to  present  themselves  on  the  sommit  of  Mont 
Blanc.  We  had  left  in  a  perfectly  quiet  and  un- 
observed fashion  on  the  previous  day:  the  whole 
village  turned  out  to  look  at  the  offenders  when 
they  appeared  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Groups  of  surly  looking  men,  representing  the  infe- 
rior majority  of  the  Chamouni  trade's  union,  glared 
and  growled  at  us  as  we  crossed  the  bridge ;  but 
we  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  shaken  by  the 
hand  and  heartily  congratulated  by  several  of  the 
best  and  most  educated  of  the  fraternity,  who,  as  is 
l^enerally  the  case  in  similar  circumstances,  oh* 
jected  to  being  put  on  a  level  with  inferior  men, 
and  welcomed  wose  who  would  do  anything  to 
emancipate  them  from  tyranny  by  helmng  to  break 
through  the  code  which  enforced  it.  The  landlofd 
and  his  wife,  who  certainly  owed  us  no  great  lati- 
tude for  taking  steps  by  which  we  accomplished  onr 
expedition  at  less  than  half-price  with  about  a 
third  of  the  usual  provisions,  showed  the  most  gen- 
erous satisfaction  at  our  success,  and  supplied  us 
and  our  guides  with  abundant  libations  or  grs^ui- 
tous  champagne.  That  night  we  held  high  festival 
till  a  late  hour,  and  next  morning,  with  the  small 
exception  of  badly  burned  &ces,  found  ourselves  all 
the  better  for  Mont  Blanc. 

Our  chief  guide  was  punished  by  the  gnide-chef 
with  the  loss  of  two  or  tnree  turns  on  the  rdle ;  hot 
as  we  employed  him  till  near  the  end  of  the  season, 
this  infliction  had  no  effect  upon  his  serenity.  The 
others  were  fined  twenty  or  twenty-five  francs  each, 
which  left  them  with  quite  sufficient  margin  to  be 
happy. 

We  lodged  a  formal  protest  with  the.  intendant 
at  Bonneville,  which,  though  it  produced  no  imme- 
diate redress,  must  have  served  as  one  nail  in  the 
coffin  of  the  ancien  regime,  which  was  soon  afier 
successfully  attacked  by  the  president  of  the  Alpine 
Club,  with  the  powerful  aid  of  D'Azeglio,  and 
mountaineers  were  relieved  fi*om  the  most  oppres- 
sive and  ridiculous  of  the  Chamouni  rules.  The 
process  reminds  one  of  an  Afirican  picture,  in  which 
an  elephant  is  assaulted  with  spears  till  his  body 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  porcupine,  and  he 
yields  beneath  the  force  of  constantly  irritating 
wounds. 
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Only  one  thing  remained  to  comulete  our  happi- 
ness before  quitting  Chamouni  at  tne  end  o£  a  week 
or  ten  days,  which  were  spent  in  a  succession  of  de- 
lightful excursions  upon  the  glaciers  and  ^neral 
defiance  of  the  obnoxious  rules.  We  wished  to  bid 
a  fitting  adieu  to  our  chief  enemy,  M.  Bossoney. 
With  this  object  we  walked  one  rainy  morning  into 
the  Bureau  dcs  Guides,  and  found  him  in  a  circle 
of  admiring  irionds.  His  gloomy  countenance 
looked  eminently  surly  as  we  greeted  him  in  a 
cheery  fashion,  and  told  him  that  we  understood  it 
was  tne  custom  to  inresent  a  certificate  to  those  who 
had  made  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  fixNn  Cha- 
mouni. 

•*  Non,  mcsmeurs,"  he  replied ;  "  on  ne  donne  pas 
un  oertificat  qn'k  ceux  qui  ont  fhit  rasoension  selon 
les  regies." 

We  declared  that  we  had  seen  a  copy  of  the  cer- 
tificate in  question,  and  knew  that  it  must  be  given 
upon  reqmsition  to  those  who  had  gone  up  the 
mountain  from  Chamoani,  though  not  to  those  who 
had  ascended  from  another  quarter.  He  was  as  ob- 
stinate as  a  mule ;  but  the  ndn  poured  down  piti- 
lessly, and  we  had  plenty  of  time  to  dispute  the 
point.  We  preyailed  by  reason  of  our  importunity, 
and  compelled  him  to  give  each  of  us  a  magnificent 
document  which  we  shall  keep  to  our  dying  day. 
It  consists  of  half  a  sheet  of  large  paper,  crowned 
with  a  fancy  picture  of  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  a  group  of  men  in  every  conceivaUe  attitude, 
shoiuting  with  delight.  Bossoney  was  obliged  to 
^  his  own  8ign-4nanual  to  a  statement  that  we  had 
made  the  ascent,  and  he  gave  it  with  an  air  expres- 
sive of  his  intense  desire  that  it  might  poison  us. 
With  stately  mockery,  we  wished  him  the  compli- 
ments of  the  season,  and  retired  from  his  august 
presence. 

Think  not  that  because  a  mountain  has  been  pre- 
viously ascended,  perhaps  full  many  a  time,  it 
thereby  loses  all  its  charm  for  the  next  oomer. 
The  first  pioneer  doubtless  has  a  particular  kind  of 
pleasure  which  is  all  his  own ;  but  let  us  never  for- 
get the  truth  that  <^  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for- 
ever." Try  your  muscles  and  bronze  yotir  face 
npon  the  snow-fields  and  precipices  of  Mont  Blanc 
or  Monte  Rosa,  and  as  years  creep  on  you  will  not 
rei>ent  of  your  exertions.  Those  who  have  been 
among  the  glories  of  the  High  Alps  will  carry  with 
them  a  fund  of  sunny  memories  which  will  serve  to 
brighten  up  many  a  dull  day  and  cheer  their 
hearts  as  they  warm  ancient  toes  over  a  wintry 
fire. 
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Garibaldi  will  visit  London  during  the  present 
summer. 

There  have  been  thirty  duels  fought  in  Paris 
daring  the  present  season. 

It  is  said  that  Miss  Martineau's  autobiography 
is  not  to  be  published  until  afler  her  death. 

Pleasure  trains  are  being  organized  m  Paris 
for  visitingj  Egypt  and  being  present  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  Suez  Canal. 

The  Emperor's  biennial  prize  of  ^  800  for  the 
best  wotk  on  history  has  been  awarded  bv  the  In- 
stitute of  France  to  M.  Henri,  for  his  "  Histoire  de 
France." 

Pius  IX.  has  allowed  the  remorval  from  the  strata 
of  antique  marbles,  discovered  rather  more  than  a 


year  ago,  in  the  banks  of  IBe  Tiber,  of  as  much  as 
would  be  necessary  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
high  altar  of  the  Church  of  St.  Jean  at  Lyons. 

The  total  amount  of  the  subscriptions  paid  to- 
wards the  French  expedition  to  the  North  Pole 
has  reached  264,929  fr.,  —  the  sum  required  was 
$  100,000. 

It  is  reported  that  Tennyson's  new  volume  will 
contain  one  long  poem,  giving  the  book  its  title, 
and  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  pieces,  among 
which,  of  course,  will  be  "  Lucretius." 

An  English  journal  states  (through  an  unfortu- 
nate misprint)  that  a  young  lady  at  an  amateur  con- 
cert won  a  well-deserved  encore  by  the  exquisite 
taste  with  which  she  sang  "An  AngePs  Whis- 
ker." 

A  NEW  German  Alpine  Club  has  been  organized 
with  a  view  to  the  thorough  exploration  of  the  Ger- 
man Alps,  and  the  publication  of  periodical  works 
on  the  subject.  Munich  is  to  be  the  .first  place  of 
meeting. 

The  opening  of  a  Prussian  naval  harbor  in  the 
North  Sea  has  excited  no  little  jealousy  in  Russia, 
and  the  newspapers  of  St.  Petersburg  express  great 
alarm  at  the  increasing  power  of  their  German 
neighbor. 

To  celebrate  the  accouchement  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Marie  F<k>dorovna,  and  the  birth  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Alexandre  Alexandrovitch,  the  mer- 
chants  of  Moscow  have  founded  a  school  on  a  large 
scale  for  the  children  of  the  poor. 

The  palace  in  course  of  construction  at  Ismalia 
for  the  reception  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  during 
her  stayin  E^t  will  be  180  feet  wide  and  120 
deep.  The  estimated  cost  is  700,000  fr.  According 
to  the  contract,  it  is  to  be  finished  for  the  Ist  of 
October ;  for  every  day's  delay  the  architect  will 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  800  fr.  per  day,  and  if  finished 
before  he  will  receive  a  bonus  of  300  fr.  per  day. 

An  exhibition  of  postage-stamps  is  now  being 
held  in  Paris,  at  the  Hdtel  des  Monnaies.  Eng- 
land makes  the  best  show,  as  she  has  thhty-four 
colonies,  each  with  a  different  design.  The  United 
States  comes  next,  the  artisUc  designs  on  her 
stamps  having  a  beautiful  appearance.  The  Turk- 
ish stamps  contain  the  year  or  the  flight  of  Mahomet, 
the  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  value 
of  Uie  stamp,  in  Oriental  characters.  Finland 
commenced  to  issue  stamps  last  year. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  Ouce  a  Week  points  out 
that  the  suggested  derivation  of  the  name  of  the 
horse-chestnut,  from  the  figure  of  a  horse's  foot  seen 
at  the  intersecdon  of  the  twigs,  is  more  in^nious 
than  correct.  The  prefix  horse  in  a  number  of 
compound  words  means  simply  large  or  coarse  as 
horse-leech,  horse-laugh,  horse-fly,  horse-radish, 
and  it  may  in  this  sense  be  etymologically  identi- 
fied with  gross.  A  horse-chestnut  is  therefore 
gross,  large,  or  coarse  chestnut,  —  the  resemblance 
of  the  fiiut  to  the  sweet  chestnut  having  doubtless 
suggested  the  name. 

Some  years  ago  the  Emperor  of  the  French  was 
astonished  at  the  great  space  oocuj^ed  by  flour  when 
packed  in  sacks  in  the  usnal  manner,  and  ima- 
gined that  it  might  be  compressed  into  a  much  small- 
er bulk,  and  be  thus  rendered  of  easier  transport. 
Ife   at  one©  authorized  some  experiments  to  be 
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made  on  the  subject,  wHich  resulted  in  the  flour  be- 
ing submitted  to  powerful  hydraulic  pressure,  and 
served  to  the  various  regiments  in  tin  cases,  not 
only  occupying  a  very  small  bulk,  but  protecting 
the  flour  trom  the  damp  of  the  atmosphei^e  and  so 
preventing  it  from  becoming  mouldy. 

Alphonse  Karb  used  to  say  that  the  best  pro- 
fession going  was  literature,  provided  a  popular 
author  carried  on  some  other  trade.  Frencn  actors 
and  actresses  have  accepted  this  dictum.  Their 
theatrical  earnings  are  the  smallest  part  of  the  in- 
comes of  many  of  them.  The  farciciELl  Levasseur  is 
a  bookseller;  VoUet  deals  in  ladies'  under-clothing 
and  sells  cufi*8  and  collars  to  Worth's  customers; 
Lacroix  is  a  jeweller;  Coulombier  is  at  the  head  of 
a  soup  kitchen ;  Lemaire  is  a  dramatic  publisher ; 
Lassouche  is  a  dealer  in  bric-a-bric;  and  Berthe- 
lier's  stays  have  a  higher  reputation  than  the  fa- 
mous corsets  of  Mdme.  Vertu.  Sarah  Felix  has  no 
end  of  commercial  irons  in  the  fire,  but  her  largest 
revenues  are  derived  from  an  oyster  park  and  some 
ponds  where  salmon  are  produced  on  the   Coste 

Erinciple.  Carmouche  speculated  in  a  boarding- 
ouse  at  Pierrefonds,  and  the  capital  on  which  he 
carried  on  his  business  was  furnished  by  his  wife, 
Jenny  Vertpr^.  " 

The  London  Athenteum  describes  some  interest- 
ing experiments  with  gun-cotton  at  the  Woolwich 
arsenal.  A  palisade  was  built  of  oak  timbers  a  foot 
thick,  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  supported  in 
the  rear  by  strong  trusses.  Disks  of  ffun-cotton 
were  placed  along  the  face  of  the  palisa(&  about  a 
foot  above  the  ground,  and  were  nred  by  a  battery 
in  the  usual  way.  The  eflect  may  be  described  as 
wonderful.  The  palisade  was  literally  blown  away 
amidst  a  deafening  report,  as  if  the  massive  timbers 
offered  no  more  resistance  on  one  side  of  the  gtm- 
cotton  than  the  atmosphere  on  the  other.  The  disks 
require  no  fixing ;  merely  laying  them  on  is  suffi- 
cient Solid  blocks  of  iron  and  stone  can  be  shiv- 
ered into  fragments  by  firing  a  disk  laid  on  the  top. 
In  future  sieges,  if  some  desperate  fellow  can  but 
get  to  the  «^  or  a  thin  part  of  the  walls,  and  hang 
on  a  few  disks  of  gun-cotton,  a  breach  can  be  made 
by  firing  with  a  galvanic  current  from  a  Ions  dis- 
tance. Henceforai  Indian  stockades  and  New  Zeal- 
and pahs  will  be  but  vain  defences ;  and  if  a  hole 
can  be  blown  in  the  side  of  a  ship,  what  will  be  the 
use  of  buildins  vessels  of  war?  After  all,  cotton 
may  prove  to  oe  king  in  the  shape  of  gun-cotton. 

The  medical  galvanists  and  all  who  have  any 
faith  in  the  curative  powers  of  electricity,  will  be 
slad  to  hear  that  the  French  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  is  about  to  institute  some  curious  ex- 
periments, suggested  by  one  Dr.  Poggidi,  on  elec- 
trification as  a  cure  for  diseases  not  only  of  the  body 
but  of  the  mind.  According  to  the  doctor,  you 
have  only  to  submit  children  physically  and  mor- 
ally weak  to  the  action  of  electricity  from  an  ordi- 
nary machine  to  see  them  grow  and  strengthen,  and 
acquire  an  aptitude  for  work  and  a  facility  of  learn- 
ing to  which  they  were  strangers  before  the  treat- 
ment. He  has  tested  his  system  in  many  cases  of 
youths  suflering  from  mental  depression,  nervous 
excitement,  and  the  attendant  corporeal  evils,  and, 
as  he  and  his  supporters  say,  has  been  successful 
to  an  astounding  degree.  When  he  first  divulsed 
his  system  of  electrical  gjrmnastics,  and  toldms 
stories  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Scienees,  he  was 


laughed  at.  This  was  three  years  ago ;  in  the  in- 
terval he  has  seemingly  gained  a  letter  hearing, 
and  now  the  Lyceum  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  at 
Vannes,  is  to  be  made  a  proving-house  for  his  sys- 
tem. 

A  correspondent  writing  to  us  from  Munich, 
July  the  6th,  says :  "  To-day  and  yesterday  the 
Peabody  statue  modelled  by  Story  in  Rome,  was 
exhibited  at  the  royal  foundry  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Munich.  Great  numbers  of  per- 
sons thronged  to  the  building  to  see  the  features  of 
the  num  whose  honored  name  is  familiar  to  all 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other. 

**  The  figiu^  is  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  leaning 
somewhatbackwards  in  an  easy  and  natural  atti- 
tude. There  is  nothing  studied  in  the  figure  or  in 
the  treatment  of  Ae  accessories :  the  whole  is  life- 
like, and  brings  the  man  himself  before  the  spectar 
tor  in  the  most  pleasing  manner.  The  countenance 
is  full  of  vivacity,  and  the  head  being  slightly  raised, 
as  though  in  expectancy,  adds  to  this  expression, 
which  is  spread  over  ev^  feature. 

<<  The  artist  has  not  attempted  any  classical  pose 
or  classical  treatment  of  the  drapery.  There  is  no 
mantle  with  light  or  massy  folas;  the  costume  b 
the  plain  dress  of  the  citizen  of  to-day ;  but  it  is 
so  befitting,  it  suits  the  man  so  well,  amd  the  treat- 
ment of  the  fixture  brings  the  person  so  near  to  ub, 
that  we  hardly  know  what  cnange  could  be  sug- 
gested which  might  be  thought  an  improvement. 
To-morrow  the  monument  wUl  be  packed  up  and 
sent  to  London,  after  which  it  goes  to  America." 

"  We  are  very  glad,"  says  the  London  Spectator, 
speaking  of  Mr.  Dana's  *'  Two  Years  before  the 
Mast,"  "to  see  an  *  author's  ediUon '  of  a  very  old 
favorite.  Some  of  our  readers  may,  perhaps,  need 
to  be  reminded  that  some  thirty  years  ago  Mr. 
Dana,  then  or  lately  a  student  of  Harvard  iJniveF- 
sity,  went  '  before  the  mast,'  L  e.  shipped  himself 
as  a  common  seaman  on  board  of  a  trading  brig 
bound  from  New  York  fi^r  the  west  coast  of  Ameri- 
ca ;  and  that,  happily  coming  back,  he  wrote  a  de- 
scription, nearly  unique  in  its  way,  of  life  in  the  fore- 
castle. In  this  lies  the  interest,  and  a  very  great 
and  permanent  interest  it  is,  of  the  book  itself;  but 
this  particular  edition  has  an  interest  of  its  own. 
The  brig  Rlgrim,  which  Mr.  Dana  joined,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  hide  trade,  and  remained  for  months 
taking  in  cargo  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  then, 
as  he  says,  <  a  vast  solitude.'  Six  miles  from  their 
anchoraze  on  one  side  was-  a  ruinous  '  presidio,' 
three  miles  on  the  other  an  equally  ruinous  <  mis- 
sion,' and  near  the  landing  a  shanty  of  boards  which 
a  Yankee,  in  advance  of  his  age,  had  set  up.  Other 
habitations  there  were  none.  Twenty-tour  yearn 
afterwards,  in  1859,  Mr.  Dana  visited  the  citv  of 
San  Francisco,  then  numbering  a  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  the  growth  of  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  centuiy  on  the  shores  of  that  desolate  bay. 
Probably  there  are  other  men  alive  in  America 
who  have  seen  transformations  equally  wonderihl ; 
not  a  few  of  Mr.  Dana's  friends  and  associates  in 
early  life  are  alive,  and  can  boast  the  same  experi- 
ences ;  but  the  concurrent  good  fortune  of  seeing 
such  Uiings  and  being  able  to  describe  them  is  Tery 
rare  indeed,  and  deserves  a  special  recognition.  It 
would  be  impertinence  to  praise  so  well  known  a 
book  as  Mr.  Dana's  original  work,  but  we  may  aay 
that  his  added  chapter,  '  Twenty-fbur  Years  after,' 
is  of  very  rare  interest." 
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LANDOR'S  LIFE. 

pREFrxED  to  the  second  volimie  of  Mr.  Fors- 
ter's  admirable  biosraphy  of  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor  ♦  is  an  engraving  from  a  portrait  of  mat  re- 
markable man,  when  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  by 
BoxALL.  The  writer  of  these  lines  can  testify  that 
the  original  picture  is  a  sin^larly  good  likeness, 
the  result  of  close  and  subtle  observation  on  the 
part  of  the  painter;  but,  for  this  very  reason,  the 
engraving  gives  a  most  inadequate  idea  of  the  mer- 
it of  the  picture  and  the  character  of  the  man. 

From  the  engraving,  the  arms  and  hands  are 
omitted.  In  the  picture,  they  are,  as  they  were  in 
nature,  indispensable  to  a  correct  reading  of  the 
vigorous  &ce.  The  arms  were  very  peculiar. 
Thejr  were  rather  short,  and  were  curiously  re- 
stramed  and  checked  in  their  action  at  the  elbows ; 
in  the  action  of  the  hands,  even  when  separately 
clenched,  there  was  tlie  same  kind  of  pause,  and  a 
noticeable  tendency  to  relaxation  on  the  part  of  the 
thumb.  Let  the  face  bo  never  so  intense  or  fierce, 
there  was  a  commentary  of  gentleness  in  the  hands, 
essential  to  be  taken  along  with  it.  Like  Ilamlet, 
Landor  would  speak  daggers  but  use  none.  In  the 
expression  of  his  hands,^ough  angrily  closed,  there 
was  always  gentleness  and  tenderness;  just  as 
when  thev  were  open,  and  the  handsome  old  gentle- 
man would  wave  them  with  a  little  courtly  m)urish 
that  sat  well  upon  him,  as  he  recalled  some  classic 
compliment  that  he  had  rendered  to  some  reigning 
beauty,  there  was  a  chivalrous  grace  about  them 
such  as  pervades  his  softer  verses.  This,  the  ficti- 
tious Mr.  Bovthom  (to  whom  we  may  refer  without 
impropriety  m  this  connection,  as  Mr.  Forster  does) 
declaims  **  with  unimaginable  energy  "  the  while 
his  bird  is  **  perched  upon  his  thumb,'*  and  he  *^  soil- 1 
ly  smooths  its  feathers  witli  his  forefinger."  j 

From  Uie  spirit  of  Mr.  Forster's  Biography  tliese  . 
characteristic  hands  arc  never  omitted,  and  hence 

S»part  from  its  literarv  merits^  its  sTcat  value.  As 
le  same  masterly  writer's  Lite  and  Times  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith  is  a  generous  and  yet  conscientious  pic- 
ture of  a  period,  so  this  is  a  not  less  generous  and 
yet  conscientious  picture  of  one  life ;  of  a  life,  with 
an  its  aspirations,  achievements,  and  disappoint- 
ments ;  aU  its  capabilities,  opportunities,  and  irre- 
trievable mistakes.  It  is  essentially  a  sad  book,  and 
herein  lies  proof  of  its  truth  and  woith.  The  life  of 
almost  any  man  possessing  great  gifts  would  be  a  sad 
book  to  himself;  and  this  book  enables  us  not  only  to 
see  its  subject,  but  to  be  its  subject,  if  we  will. 


*  Walter  terage  Landor,  a  Btography  by  Joha  Forster. 


Mr.  Forster  is  of  opinion  that  *«  Lander's  fame 
very  snrelv  awaits  him."  This  point  admitted  or 
doubted,  tne  value  of  the  book  remains  the  same. 
It  needs  not  to  know  his  works  (otherwise  than 
through  his  biographer's  exposition),  it  needs  not 
to  have  known  himself,  to  find  a  deep  interest  in 
these  page^.  More  or  less  of  their  warning  is  in 
every  conscience ;  and  some  admiration  of  a  fine 
genius,  and  of  a  oreat,  wild,  generous  nature,  in- 
capable of  mean  self-extenuation  or  dissimulation — 
if  unhappily  incapable  of  self-repression  too — 
should  be  in  every  breast  "  There  may  be  still 
living  many  persons,"  Walter  Lander's  brother, 
Robert,  writes  to  Mr.  Forster  of  this  book,  "  who 
would  contradict  any  narrative  of  yours  in  which 
the  best  qualities  were  remembered,  the  worst  for- 
gotten." Mr.  Forster's  comment  is :  "I  had  not 
waited  for  this  appeal  to  resolve,  that,  if  this  me- 
moir were  written  at  all,  it  should  contain,  as  far  as 
might  lie  within  my  power,  a  fair  statement  of  the 
truth."  And  this  eloquent  passage  of  truth  imme- 
diately follows :  '*  Few  of  his  infirmities  are  without 
something  kindly  or  generous  about  them ;  and  we 
are  not  long  in  discovering  there  is  nothing  so  wild- 
ly incredible  that  he  will  not  himself  in  penect  good 
faith  believe.  When  he  published  his  first  book  of 
poems  on  quitting  Oxford,  the  profits  were  to  .be  re- 
served for  a  distressed  clergyman.  When  he  pub- 
lished his  Latin  poems,  the  poor  of  Leipzig  were  to 
have  the  sum  tney  realized.  When  his  comedy 
was  ready  to  be  acted,  a  Spaniard  who  had  sheltered 
him  at  Castro  was  to  be  made  richer  by  it.  When 
he  competed  fiir  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Stock- 
holm, it  was  to  go  to  tne  poor  of  Sweden.  If  nobody 
got  anything  from  any  one  of  these  enterprises,  the 
fault  at  all  events  was  not  his.  With  his  extraordi- 
nary power  of.  forgetting  disappointments,  he  was 
prepared  at  each  successive  failure  to  start  afresh, 
as  if  each  had  been  a  triumph.  I  shall  have  to  de- 
lineate this  peculiarity  as  strongly  in  the  last  half 
as  in  the  first  half  of  his  life,  and  it  was  certainly  an 
amiable  one.  He  was  ready  at  all  times  to  set 
aside,  out  of  his  own  possessions,  something  for 
somebody  who  might  please  him  for  the  time ;  and 
when  frailties  of  temper  and  tongue  are  noted,  this 
other  eccentricity  should  not  be  omitted.  He  de- 
sired eagerly  the  love  as  well  as  the  good  opinion  of 
those  whom  for  the  time  he  esteemed,  and  no  one 
was  more  affectionate  while  under  such  influences. 
It  is  not  a  small  virtue  to  feel  such  genuine  pleasure, 
as  he  always  did  in  giving  and  receiving  pleasure. 
His  generositj',  too,  was  bestowed  chiefly  on  those 
who  could  make  small  acknowledgment  in  thanks 
and  40  return  in  kind." 
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Some  of  his  earlier  contemporarieg  mav  have 
thought  him  a  rain  man.  Hoal  assuredly  he  was 
not  iu  the  comsioK  aoceptatioa  of  the  teiv.  A  Tain 
man  has  little  or  no  admiration  to  bestow  upon  com- 
petitors. Landor  had  an  inexhaustible  fund.  He 
thought  well  of  his  wiitings,  or  he  would  not  have 
preserved  them.  He  said  and  wrote  that  he 
thought  well  of  them,  because  that  was  his  mind 
about  them,  and  he  said  and  wrote  hlB  mind.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  men  of  whom  you  might  always 
know  the  whole  :  of  whom  you  might  always  know 
the  worst,  as  well  as  the  best.  He  had  no  reserva- 
tions or  duplicitiei.  "  No,  by  Heaven  1 "  he  would 
say  ("  with  unimaginable  energy  '*\  if  any  good 
adjective  were  coupled  with  him  wnich  he  did  not 
deserve :  "I  am  nothing  of  tlie  kind.  I  wish  1 
were ;  but  I  don't  desene  the  attribute,  and  I  never 
did,  and  I  never  shall  I " 

His  intense  consciousness  of  himself  never  led 
to  his  poorly  excusing  himself,  and  seldom  to  his  vio- 
lently  asserting  lumttelfl    When  he  told  Borne  little 
stopy  of  hi»  bygone  social  experiencea,  in  Florence 
or  where  not,  as  he  was  fond  of  doing,  it  tock  the  in- 
nocent form  of  making-  all  the  interlocutors  Landors. 
It  was  observable,  too,  that  they  always  galled  him 
"Mr.  Landor," — rather  ceremoniously  and  eub- 
miisirely.      There  was    a  certain    "Caro  PAdre 
Ab^  Marina,"  —  invariably  so  addressed  in  these 
anecdotes,  —  who  figured  through  a  great  many  of 
them,  and  who  always  expressed  himaelf  in  this 
deferential  tone. 
Mr.  Forster  writes  of  Landor's  character  thus :  — 
"  A  man  must  be  judged,  at  first,  by  what  he 
says  and  does.    But  with  him  such  extravagance 
as  I  have  referred  to  was  little  more  than  the  har 
bitual  indulgence  (on  such  themes)  of  passionate 
feelings  and  language,  indecent  indeed,  but  utterly 
purposeless ;  the  mere  explosion  of  wrath  provoked 
by  tyranny  or  cruelty ;   the  irregularities  of  an 
overheated  steam-en|ine  too  weak  for  its  own  va- 
por.   It  is  yery  certain  that  no  one  could  detest  op- 
pression more  truly  than  Landor  did  in  all  seasons 
and  times ;  and  if  no  one  expressed  that  scorn,  that 
abhorrence  of  tyranny  and  fraud,  more  hastily  or 
more  intemperately,  all  his  £re  and  fin*y  signified 
really  little  else  than  ill-temper  too  easily  provoked. 
Not  to  justify  or  excuse  sucn  language,  but  to  ex- 
plain it,  this  oontdderation  is  ui^ed.    If  not  uni- 
formly placable,  Landor  was  always  compassionate. 
He  was  tender-hearted  rather  than  bloody-minded 
at  all  times,  and  upon  only  the  most  partial  ao- 
ouaintance  with  his  writings  oould  other  opinion  be 
formed.    A  completer  knowledge  of  them  would 
satisfy  any  one  that  he  had  as  little  real  disposition 
to  kill  a  king  aa  to  kill  a  mouse.    Iq  fact,  there  is 
not  a  more  marked  peculiarity  in  Ids  genius  than 
the  union  with  its  strength  of  a  most  uncommon 
gentleness,  and  in  the  personal  wavs  of  the  man 
this  was  equally  manifest." —  Vol,  il^.  496. 
Of  his  works,  thus : — 

"  Though  his  mind  was  cast  in  the  antique  mould, 
it  had  opened  itself  to  every  kind  of  impression 
through  a  long  and  varied  life ;  he  has  written  with 
equal  excellence  in  both  poetry  and  prose,  which 
can  hardly  be  said  of  any  o£  his  contemporaries ; 
and  perhaps  the  single  epithet  by  which  his  booka 
would  he  best  deaenbed  is  that  reserved  exclusively 
for  books  not  characterized  only  by  genius,  hut  also 
by  special  individuality.  They  are  unique.  Having 
possessed  them,  we  should  miss  them,  llieir  place 
woold  be  supplied  by  no  others.  Tliey  have  that 
about  them,  moreover,  which  renders  it  almost  cer- 
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tain  that  they  will  firequently  be  resorted  to  in  future 
time.  There  are  none  in  the  langua^  more  quota- 
ble. Even  where  impuhdveneis  and  want  of  pa- 
tience have  left  them  most  fragmentarv*,  this  rich 
compensation  is  offered  to  the  reader.  There  is 
hardiy  a  conceivable  subject,  in  life  or  literature, 
which  they  do  not  illustrate  by  striking  aphorisms, 
by  concise  and  profound  observations,  by  wisdom 
ever  applicable  to  the  needs  of  men,  and  by  wit  as 
available  for  their  enjoyment.  Nor,  above  all,  will 
there  anywhere  be  found  a  moi-e  pervading  passion 
for  liberty,  a  fiercer  hatred  of  the  base,  a  wider  sym- 
pathy with  the  wronged  and  the  oppressed,  or  help 
more  ready  at  all  times  for  those  who  fight  at  odds 
and  disadvantage  against  the  powerful  and  the  for- 
tunate, than  in  the  writings  of  Walter  Savage  Lan* 
dor."  —  Last  page  of  second  volume. 

The  impression  was  strong  upon  the  present  writ- 
er's mind,  as  on  Mr.  Forster's,  during  years  of  close 
friendf^hip  with  the  subiect  of  this  biography,  that 
Ids  animosities  were  chiefly  referable  to  the  singular 
inability  in  him  to  disassociate  other  people's  ways 
of  thinking  from  his  own.     He  had,  to'  the  last,  a 
ludicrous  grievance  (both  Mr.  Forster  and  the  writ- 
er have  often  amused  themselves  with  it)  against  a 
good-natured  nobleman,  doubtless  perfectly  uncon- 
scious of  having  ever  given  him  offence.  The  offence 
was,  that  on  the  occasion  of  some  dinner-party  in 
another  nobleman's  house,  many  years  before^  this 
innocent  lord  (then  a  commoner)  had  passed  in  to 
dinner,  through  some  door,  before  him,  as  he  him- 
self was  about  to  pass  in  through  that  same  door 
with  a  lady  (m  Ids  arm.    Now,  Landor  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  most  scrupulous  politeness,  and  in  his 
carriage  of  himself  towards  ladies  there  was  a  cer- 
tain mixture  of  stateliness  and  deference  beloncring 
to  quite  anotlu^r  time,  and,  as  Mr.  Pepye  would  ob- 
serve, "  mighty  prettv  to  see."     If  he  could  by  any 
effort  imaj>ine  him^eu  committiug  such  a  high  crime 
and  misdemeanor  as  that  in  question,  he  could  only 
imagine  himself  as  doing  it  of  a  set  purpose,  under 
the  sting  of  some  vast  injury,  to  inflict  a  great  af- 
front    A  deliberately  designed  affront  on  the  part  • 
of  another  man,  it  therefore  remained  to  the  end  of 
his  days.     Tlie  manner  in  whieh,  as  time  went  on, 
he  permeated  the  unfortunate  lord's  ancestry  with 
this  offbnce,  was  whimsically  chai^aoteristic  of  Lan- 
dor.    The  wi-iLer  remembers  very  well,  when  only 
the  individual  LiuiFelf  was  held  responsible  in  the 
.«tory  for  the  bin^ach  of  good  breeding ;  but,  in  an- 
other ten  vear^  or  so,  it  began  to  appear  that  his 
&ther  had  always  been  remarkable  for  ill-manners ; 
and  in  yet  another  ten  years  or  so,  his  grandfather 
developed  iuto  quite  a  prodigy  of  coarse  behavior. 
Mr.   Boy  thorn  —  if  he  may  again  be  auoted  — 
said  of  his  adversary,  Sir  Leicester  Dedkxi,  "That 
fellow  is,  and  his  father  was  and  his  grandfather  uhw, 
the  most  stiff-necked,  arrogant,  imbecile,  pig-bead- 
ed numskull,  ever,  by  some  inexplicable  mistake 
of  Nature,  hotn  in  any  station  of  liib  but  a  walking- 
sack's ! " 

The  strength  of  some  of  Mr.  Lander's  noost  cul- 
tivating kind  qualities  was  traceable  to  the  same 
source.  Knowing  how  keenly  he  himself  would  feel 
the  being  at  any  small  social  disadvantage,  or  the 
being  unconsciously  j^aced  in  any  ridiomous  light, 
he  was  wonderfully  considerate  of  shy  people,  or 
of  such  as  might  be  below  the  level  of  his  usual  eoo- 
versation,  or  otherwise  out  of  their  element.  The 
vrriter  once  observed  him  in  the  keenest  distress  of 
mind  in  behalf  of  a  modest  young  stranger  who 
came  into  a  drowingHroom  with  a  glove  on  his  head. 
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An  expresBiTe  commentary  on  this  svmpathetio  con- 
dition, and  on  the  delicacy  with  which  he  advanced 
to  the  young  stranger's  rescue,  was  afterwards 
furnished  by  himself  at  a  friendly  dinner  at  Gore 
House,  when  it  was  the  most  delightfnl  of  houses. 
ills  dress  —  say,  his  cravat  or  BhirtHX)llar  —  had  be- 
come slis;htly  disarranged  on  a  hot  evening,  and 
Count  D'Orsay  laughingly  called  his  attention  to 
the  circumstance  as  we  rose  from  table.  Landor 
became  flushed,  and  greatly  agitated :  "  My  dear 
Count  D'Orsay,  I  thank  you  I  My  dear  Count  D'- 
Orsay,  I  thank  you  firom  my  soul  for  pointing  .out 
to  me  the  abominable  condition  to  which  I  am  re- 
duced! K  1  had  entered  the  drawing-room,  and 
presented  myself  before  Lady  Blessington  in  so  ab- 
surd a  light,  I  would  have  instantly  gone  home, 
put  a  pistol  to  my  head,  and  blown  my  brains 
out!" 

Mr.  Forster  tells  a  similar  story  of  his  keeping  a 
company  waiting  dinner,  through  losing  his  way, 
and  of  his  seeing  no  remedy  for  that  breach  of  polite- 
ness but  cutting  his  throat,  or  drowning  himself^ 
unless  a  countryman  whom  he  met  could  direct 
him  by  a  short  road  to  the  house  where  the  party 
were  assembled.  Sorely,  these  are  expressive  notes 
on  the  gravity  and  reality  of  his  explosive  inclina- 
tions to  kill  kings  1 

His  manner  towards  boys  was  charming,  and  Uie 
earnestness  of  his  wish  to  bo  on  equal  terms  with 
tliem  and  to  win  their  confidence  was  quite  touch- 
ing. Few,  reading  Mr.  Forster's  book,  can  fail  to 
see  in  this,  his  pensive  remembrance  c^  that  **  stu- 
dious wilitd  boy,  at  once  shy  and  impetuous,' 
who  had  not  many  intimacies  at  Rugby,  but  who 
was  *<  generally  popular  and  respected,  and  used 
his  influence  often  to  save  the  younger  boys  finom 
andue  harshness  or  violence."  The  impulsive 
veamings  of  hit  passionate  heart  towards  his  own 
boy,  on  their  meeting  at  Bath,  after  years  of  sepa- 
ratlon,  likewise  bum  through  this  phase  of  his 
character. 

But  a  more  spiritual,  softened,  and  unselfish  as- 
pect of  it,  was  to  be  derived  from  his  respectfUl  be- 
lief in  happiness  which  he  himself  had  missed.  His 
marriage  had  not  been  a  felicitous  one,  —  it  may  be 
^irly  assumed  for  either  side,  —  bat  no  trace  of 
bitterness  or  distrust  concerning  other  marriages 
WAS  in  his  mind.  He  was  never  more  serene  tlum 
in  the  midst  of  a  domestic  circle,  and  was  invaria- 
bly remarkable  for  a  perfectly  benignant  interest  in 
jToong  couples  and  jroung  lovers.  That,  in  his  ever 
ll^flh  fancy,  he  conceived  in  this  association  innu- 
merable histories  of  himself  involving  far  more 
unlikely  events  that  never  happened  than  Isaac 
Disraeli  ever  imagined,  is  haraly  to  be  doubted ; 
but  as  to  this  part  of  his  real  history  he  was  mute, 
or  revealed  his  nobleness  in  an  impulse  to  be  gen- 
erously just  We  verge  on  delicate  ground,  but  a 
slight  remembrance  ntes  in  the  writer  which  can 
grate  nowhere.  Mr..  Forster  relates  how  a  certain 
mend,  being  in  Florence,  sent  him  home  a  leaf 
fyom  the  garaen  of  his  old  house  at  Fiesole. 

That  friend  had  first  adced  him  what  he  should 
•end  him  home,  and  he  had  stipulated  for  this  gift, 
—  found  by  Air.  Forster  among  his  papers  jUter 
his  death.  The  firiend,  on  coming  back  to  Eng- 
land, related  to  Landor  that  he  had  been  much  em- 
barrassed, on  got&9  ^  search  of  the  leaf,  by  his 
driTer's  suddenly  stopping  his  horses  in  a  narrow 
lane,  and  presenting  him  (the  friend^  to  **  La 
Signora  Landora."  The  huiy  was  walaing  alone 
on  a  bright  ItaliaD-winteiMiay  ;  and  the  man,  hav- 1 


ing  been  told  to  drive  to  the  Villa  Landora,  inferred 
that  he  must  be  conveying  a  guest  or  visitor.  ^  I 
pulled  off  mv  hat,"  said  the  friend,  **  apologized 
for  the  coachman's  mistake,  and  drove  on.  The 
lady  was  walking  with  a  rapid  and  firm  step,  had 
bright  eyes,  a  fine  fresh  color,  and  looked  animated 
and  agreeable."  Laudor  checked  off  each  clause 
of  the  description,  with  a  stately  nod  of  more  than 
ready  ass^it,  and  replied,  with  all  his  tremendous 
energy  concentaitted  into  the  sentence  :  "  And  the 
Lord  forbid  that  I  should  do  otherwise  than  de- 
clare that  she  always  was  agreeable,  —  to  every 
one  but  tne  !  " 

Mr.  Forster  step  by  step  builds  up  the  evidence  on 
which  he  writes  this  life  and  states  this  character. 
In  like  manner,  he  gives  the  evidence  for  his  high 
estimation  of  Landor's  works,  and  —  it  may  be 
added  —  for  their  recompense  against  some  neglect, 
in  finding  so  svmpathetic,  acute,  and  devoted  a 
champion.  Nothing  in  the  book  is  more  remarka- 
ble than  his  examination  of  each  of  Landor's  suc- 
cessive pieces  of  writing,  his. delicate  discernment 
of  their  beauties,  and  his  strong  desire  to  impart 
his  own  peroeptions  in  this  wise  to  the  great  audi- 
ence that  is  yet  to  come.  It  rarely  befalls  an  author 
to  have  such  a  commentator  :  to  become  die  sub- 
iect  of  so  much  artistic  skill  and  knowledge,  com- 
bined with  such  infinite  and  loving  pains.  Alike 
as  a  piece  of  biography,  and  as  a  commentary  upon 
the  beauties  of  a  gnsat  writer,  the  book  is  n  mas- 
sive bo(4c ;  as  the  man  and  the  writer  were  mas- 
sive too.  Sometimes,  when  \he  balance  held  by 
Mr.  Forstei*  has  seemed  for  a  moment  to  turn  a  litde 
heavily  against  the  infirmities  of  temperament  of  a 
grand  old  friend,  we  have  felt  something  of  a 
fihock  ;  but  we  have  not  been  once  able  to  gainsay 
the  justice  of  the  scales.  This  feeling,  too,  has 
only  fluttered  out  of  the  detail,  here  or  there,  and 
has  vanished  before  the  whole.  We  fully  agree 
with  Mr.  Forster  that  "  Judgment  has  been  passed  " 
—  as  it  should  be  —  "  with  an  eoual  desire  to  be 
jonlv  just  on  all  the  qualities  of  nis  temperament 
which  affected  necessarilv  not  his  own  life  only. 
But,  now  that  the  story  is  told,  no  one  will  have 
difficulty  in  striking  the  balance  between  its  good 
and  ill ;'  and  what  was  really  imperishable  in  Lan- 
dor's  genius  will  not  be  treasured  less,  or  less  un- 
derstcKKi,  for  the  more  perfect  knowledge  of  his 
character." 

Mr.  Forster's  second  volume  gives  a  &c-simUe 
of  Landor's  writing  at  seventy-five.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  those  \riio  are  curious  in  caligraphy, 
lo  know  that  its  resemblance  to  the  recent  hand- 
writing of  that  great  genius,  M.  Victor  Hugo,  is 
singularly  string. 

In  a  military  burial-ground  in  India,  the  name 
of  Walter  Laudor  is  associated  with  the  pres- 
ent writer's,  over  the  grave  of  a  young  officer.  No 
name  could  stand  there,  more  inseparably  associated 
in  the  writer's  mind  with  the  dignity  of  generosit}^ : 
with  a  noble  scorn  of  all  littleness,  all  cruelty,  op- 
pressiouy  fraud,  and  false  pretence. 


A  GREAT  JEWEL  ROBBERY. 

IN   TWO   CHAPTERS.  -^  11. 

A  MOKTH  pas.«ed  when  one  cold  January  day  I 
was  in  the  fdiow-r(K>m,  and  the  same  lady  n^de  her 
appearance  alone.  She  still  wore  her  respirator, 
but  looked  very  pale,  hagganl,  and  troubled.  The 
bold  look  seemed  to  have  gone  lh)m  her  e3re8 ;  and 
as  I  recalled  my  thoughts,  I  felt  that  I  had  miiyudgcd 
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her,  lor  she  began  to  speak  tenderly  of  her  husband, 
Mr.  Rosa,  who  was  lying  very  ill  at  the  hotel. 

"  I  have  brought  back  the  cross  to  be  repau^d," 
she  said,  drawing  the  little  morocco  case  from  her 
rich  sable  muff.  "  The  ring  was  too  slight,  and  it 
broke  from  my  necklet  the  second  time  it  was  worn. 
I  had  a  narrow  escape  of  losing  it ;  but  Mr.  Ross 
found,  it  himself  upon  the  lawn,  trodden  into  the 
grass.  I  thought  1  would  leave  it  until  we  came 
up  again.     Of  course,  you 'can  repair  it  ?  " 

I  expressed  my  sorrow,  and  promised  to  have  it 
seen  to  at  once. 

"  You  need  not  huny  for  a  few  days.  Mr.  Ross 
is  in  town  to  consult  Sir  Ealing  Dean,  and  I  fear 
he  will  send  us  to  Madeira.  This  climate  is  killing 
my  poor  husband." 

The  distant  hautetu*  was  all  gone ;  and  in  a  lady- 
like, courteous  manner,  our  customer  bowed  to  my 
few  svmpathetic  remarks,  and  hints  of  its  being  an 
unusually  trying  season,  &c. 

"  Our  friend  was  delighted  with  the  little  brace- 
let, a  gift  which  Mr.  Koss  wishes  to  supplement 
with  something  a  little  more  valuable,  irerhaps  I 
could  be  allowed  to  select  a  tew  things  for  you  to 
submit  to  hb  choice  at  the  hotel?  I  know  his 
taste  now  pretty  well,  and  it  will  save  trouble." 

"Anythm^  you  like  to  select  shall  be  sent, 
ma'am,"  I  said ;  and  I  then  proceeded  to  open  and 
display  to  their  best  advantage  some  very  valuable 
bracelets,  which  were  one  and  all  rejected. 

"Yes,"  she  said  sadly,  "they  are  very  hand- 
some ;  but  Mr.  Rosb  would  not  like  them,  I  am  sure, 
and  it  is  useless  to  take  things  on  that  he  would 
not  approve.  His  taste  was  always  good ;  and  as 
his  health  fails,  it  seems  to  have  acquired  an  inde- 
scribable tone  that  I  cannot  explain,  except  that  it 
is  artistic  and  dreamy." 

I  brought  out  some  plain  but  good  pearl  and  dia- 
mond ornaments  in  suites,  one  suite  i;i  particular 
taking  her  attention. 

"  Yes ;  I  like  that.    You  midit  send  that." 

"  It  is  a  suite  made  to  order ;  out  it  could  be  made 
again  in  a  very  short  time,"  I  said. 

"  That  would  not  do,"  she  said,  "  unless  it  could 
be  supplied  in  a  fortnight." 

"  I  tliink  we  could  get  over  that  difficulty,"  I  said 
with  a  smile ;  and  then  bracelets,  rings,  chains,  and 
watches — certainly  the  most  chaste  and  elegant  we 
had  —  were  selected  and  put  aside. 

"  It  is  only  fair  to  say,"  said  the  lady,  smiling  —  at 
least,  I  could  see  that  she  was  smiling,  in  spite  of 
her  respirator,  —  "  that  Mr.  Ross  will  not  purchase 
many  of  these  elegant  ornaments.  I  know  he  would 
like  a  watch  and  chain,  and  a  ring.  Perhaps,  too, 
if  he  admire  J  them,  one  of  those  pearl  suites;  but  I 
thought  it  better  to  sp>eak,  as  since  his  illness  he 
has  become,  not,  irritable  but — but  —  perhaps  a 
little  hard  to  please,  and  I  should  be  sorry  if  he  re- 
jected everything  you  brought." 

So  much  delicacy  was  displayed  in  these  remarks, 
that  1  could  only  courteously  assure  her  that  we 
should  only  be  too  happy  to  attend  again  and  again 
upon  Mr.  Ross,  till  we  had  hit  upon  something  he 
admired ;  and  upon  promising  to  send  the  selected 
goods  on  the  next  morning  at  eleven,  our  visitor  rose 
to  go. 

"  I  would  ask  you  to  send  this  afternoon,"  said 
the  lady  on  rising,  "  but  I  don't  think  Mr.  Ross 
quite  well  enough.  He  saw  our  physician  this 
morning,  and  the  interviews  are  always  very  trying 
to  his  nerves." 

I  placed  the  little  cross  in  the  workmen's  hands 


for  repair ;  and  the  next  morning,  punctually  at 
eleven,  I  was  at  Moore's  Hotel,  accompanied  by  a 
porter  with  a  goodly  assortment  of  jewcury. 

A  few  words  with  the  manager  set  me  quite  at 
ease,  though  my  inouiries  were  a  mere  matter  of 
form.  Mr.  EUiston  Koss  lived  in  Yorkshire,  owned 
coal  mines,  and  was  in  town  to  visit  the  court  phy- 
sician. Sir  Ealing  Dean ;  had  been  there  once  before 
for  the  same  reason ;  perfect  gentleman  ;  his  lady 
quite  an  angel,  —  waited  on  him  night  and  day. 

I  was  shown  into  the  room  where  Mrs.  Boss  was 
seated,  —  this  time  without  her  respirator.  *  She  roee 
with  a  sad  smile,  and  motioned  me  to  a  seat ;  while 
putting  on  her  respirator,  she  went  into  the  next 
room,  remaining  absent  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
returning,  requested  me  to  bring  in  my  cases  for  Mr. 
Ross  to  see. 

I  had  left  the  porter  down-stairs ;  so,  taking  op 
the  two  small  leathern  boxes,  I  followed  Mrs.  Ross 
into  a  slightly  shaded  room,  where,  looking  deathly 
pale,  the  gentleman  who  had  visited  our  place  of 
business  lay  upon  a  couch  reading  the  Hmes.  He 
was  attired  in  a  blue  cloth  dressing-gown,  and  had 
a  small  table  drawn  up  to  his  side,  on  which  were  a 
bottle,  glass,  and  a  caraffe  which  seemed  to  contain 
barley-water.  He,  too,  wore  a  respirator;  but  he 
removed  it  for  a  few  moments  to  take  a  little  of  the 
barley-water,  and  then  carefully  replaced  it,  cough- 
ing hollowly  the  while. 

"  Sorry  to  bring  you  into  a  sick-room,"  he  said, 
comrteously.  "  Sorrv,  in  fact,  to  bring  you  here  at 
all,  for  I  would  much  rather  have  chosen  the  trifle 
or  two  I  wanted  at  your  shop.  I  trust  you  have 
not  brought  many  things,  though  ?  " 

"  Only  a  few  that  Mrs.  Ross  thought  you  —  that 
your  lady  chose,  sir,"  I  said. 

He  nodded,  and  then  listlessly  examined  first  one 
and  then  another  ornament,  as  I  opened  them  out, 
but  always  with  a  dissatisfied  air. 

"  Don't  you  like  those,  dear  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Ross, 
in  rather  disappointed  tones,  as  I  displayed  in  the 
best  lights  the  pearl  suite. 

"  No ;  not  at  all,"  said  the  invalid.  "  Too  plain ; 
almost  vulvar." 

"  Might  I  be  allowed  to  suggest,"  I  said,  earnestly, 
"  that  to  see  pearls  to  advantage,  they  must  be  woth. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  pearls  are  gems  which 
show  to  as  great  advantage  upon  a  dark  as  upon  a 
fair  complexion ;  and  if  your  lady  —  " 

I  paused  here,  and  glanced  towards  Mrs.  Ross, 
who  smiled  graciously,  and  then  clasped  the  brace- 
lets round  her  shapely  wrist,  the  necklace  over^her 
fine  throat,  and  placed  the  tiara  in  her  hair,  —  look- 
ing almost  regal  as  she  stood  before  us. 

"  You  see  uie  difference,"  I  said,  drawing  back. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  invalid,  impatiently ;  "  they 
look  well  enough  on  her ;  but  thev  are  for  quite  a 
giri.  —  Take  them  off,  Lilla." 

Mrs.  Ross  obeyed,  and  the  ornaments  were  re- 
placed in  the  case ;  when  I  proceeded  to  display 
the  other  jewels,  but  apparently  to  find  no  favor. 

*•  Here,  Lilla,  give  me  a  glass  of  sherry.  —  Con- 
found this  thing,  it  almost  chokes  me."  He  tore 
off  the  respirator,  and  hurled  it  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room. 

"  For  my  sake,  dear,"  I  heard  her  whisper  to  him, 
as,  stepping  lightly  across  the  room,  she  picked  up 
the  respirator,  and  brought  it  back. 

"  Well,  there ;  get  out  tlie  sherry,  then,"  he  said, 
pettishly,  as  he  took  back  the  instrument. 

"  No,  no,  dear ;  Sir  Ealing  said  —  " 

"  Confound  Sir  Ealing  1    If  I  am  to  die,  let  me 
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die  comfortably,  and  not  to  be  tortured  to  death. 
Get  out  the  sherry,  I  say,  —  the  port  too." 

I  saw  a  tear  trickle  down  Mrs.  Ross's  cheek  as 
she  fetched  a  couple  of  decanters  from  a  sideboard 
where  they  stood  with  glasses. 

"  Have  n't  you  some  cake,  or  did  you  send  it 
down  ?  "  he  said,  impatientlv. 

<<  I  have  it  here,  dear,*'  said  Mrs.  Ross  softly ;  and 
she  placed  a  portion  of  a  small  pound-cake  upon 
the  table. 

*'  Give  me  a  glass  of  sherry,"  he  said,  impatiently. 
—  "  No,  not  that  glass  —  the  other — Mr.  —  I  don't 
know  your  name  —  try  that  sherry."  He  sipped  a 
little*     "  You  'U  find  it  very  good." 

"  I  thank  you,"  I  said  quietly  ;  *^  but  I  never  take 
wine  in  business  hours." 

"  Won't  vou  try  the  port,  then  ?  "  he  said. 
"  I  would  much  rather  not,"  I  replied. 
"  A  little  cake  ?  "  suggested  Ae  lad  v.    "  We  are 
simple  country  people,  and  not  much  acquainted 
with  London  etiquette.    Pray,  excuse  us  if  we  tres- 
pass." 

I  bowed,  and  declined,  when  Mrs.  Ross  re- 
adjusted her  husband's  respirator,  leaning  over  him 
the  while. 

'*  Now  let  me  see  that  bracelet,"  said  Mr.  Ross, 
pointing  to  one  upon  the  table.  "  But  are  these 
all  you  nave  brought  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir,"  1  said ;  **  but  I  can  easily  bring  a  fresh 
selection,"  —  though  I  had  brought  over  two  .thou- 
sand pounds'  worth. 

"  Hem,  yes,"  he  said ;  "  of  course !  —  Do  you  like 
that  bracelet,  Lilla  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Ross ;  "  I  picked  it  out  particu- 
larlyyesterday.    That  emerald  is  so  beautiral." 

"  rut  it  on,"  he  said,  curtly ;  and  she  clasped  it 
upon  her  arm. 

"  How  much  ?  "  he  said,  shortly. 
"  Thirty-five  guinea?,"  I  replied. 
"  Dear,"  he  said,  —  "  very  deafr.   The  bracelet  we 
bought  at  the  shop  was  far  more  handsome  at  the 
same  money." 

<<No,  love;  it  was  sixty  guineas,"  said  Mrs. 
Ross. 

"Ahl  was  it?  I  forgot,"  he  said,  carelessly. 
"  Well,  lay  that  aside :  I  don't  want  you  to  come 
for  nothing." 

1  hastened  to  assure  him  that  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  firm  to  satisfy  their  patrons,  as  well  as  to  sell 
their  jewelry,  and  that  we  should  only  be  too 
happy  to  bring  or  send  on  a  firesh  selection  for  his 
choice. 

He  assented  almost  rudely,  and  turned  over  the 
various  rings,  asking  the  prices  of  nearly  every 
article  I  had  brought,  when,  suddenly  Uirowing 
himself  impatiently  back,  he  exclaimed,  *<Good 
heavens  Ldla,  this  room  is  insufferable;  throw 
some  of  that  vine^r  about." 

Mrs.  Ross  smiled  faintly ;  and  taking  a  flexible 
tube  from  the  mantelpiece,  she  pressed  it,  so  that 
in  a  fine  shower  a  finely  scentea  aromatic  vinegar 
dififused  a  refircshing  perfume  through  the  room. 

**  That 's  better,"  he  exclaimed.  —  "  Now  show  me 
those  pearls  again.  How  much  did  you  say  they 
were  f' ' 

«  Four  hundred  guineas  the  suite,"  I  said,  hasten- 
ing to  lay  them  before  him. 

**  There,  take  them  away  I "  he  exclaimed.  "  1 
can't  afford  four  hundred  guineas:  four  hundred 
shillings  more  likely.  That  confounded  doctor  is 
ruining  me.  Let  me  look  at  the  watches ;  or,  stay, 
let  me  look  at  the  pearls  again.  —  No ;  never  mind. 


I  won't  have  them  unless  you  will  tnke  half  the 
money." 

I  smiled  and  shook  my  head.  '*  We  are  not 
dealers  of  that  sort,  sir,"  I  ventured  to  say. 

"I  don't  know  —  I  don't  know.  I  believe  you 
jewellers  get  most  terrible  profits.  Show  me  the 
watches." 

I  was  hastening  to  place  the  half-dozen  I  had 
with  me  ia  his  hands,  when  he  exclaimed  again : 
"  Insufferable  I  Have  you  any  more  of  that  vinegar, 
Lilla?" 

Mrs.  Ross  nodded ;  and  taking  a  cut-glass  bottle 
firom  her  pocket,  she  placed  it  with  a  handkerchief 
by  his  side. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said,  giving  me  back  the  watches. 
Sprinkle  the  room  with  another  of  those  tubes,  — 
Now  you  I  I  '11  have  that  little  plain  watch.  I  'm 
getting  tired  of  this.  Let  me  have  a  chain  to 
match  —  a  fine  one,  mind  —  the  thinnest  you  have 
—  and  that  will  do  for  to-day." 

As  I  selected  four  or  five  chains,  after  putting  the 
watch  aside,  Mrs.  Ross  took  up  another  tube,  un- 
screwed it,  and  then  appeared  to  be  taking  especial 
notice  of  the  chains  wnich  I  bore  across  to  the 
invalid. 

"  Those  are  sweetljr  pretty,"  she  exclaimed.  "  I 
don't  remember  noticing  them  so  much  yester- 
day." 

As  she  spoke,  she  stood  close  to  mv  side,  when, 
the  invalid  exclaimed  impatiently :  "  There,  pray,  be 
quick,  dear  " ;  and  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  he 
poured  out  the  contents  of  his  bottle  upon  his 
nandkerchief  and  I  felt  a  fine  spray  of  a  peculiar 
odor  playing  right  in  mv  nostrils. 

I  started  back,  gasping  and  astounded,  when, 
leaping  from  the  couch,  the  invalid  exclumed : 
"  Good  heavens,  sir,  you  are  unwell  I "  and  he 
covered  my  face  and  nose  with  the  wet  handker- 
chief, forcing  me  backwards  into  a  chair. 

I  believe  that  I  struggled,  but  only  feebly ;  for 
a  strange,  delicious,  enervating  languor  was  steal- 
ing over  me ;  I  saw  things  mistily  but  still  with 
an  understanding  mind,  seeing,  tnough  unable  to 
move  hand  or  foot,  that  the  invalid  was  bending 
over  me,  while  Mrs.  Ross  was  hastily  placing  the 
various  articles  of  jewelry  in  her  pocket. 

I  saw  aU  that,  but  in  a  dreamy,  untroubled  way, 
for  it  seemed  then  to  be  not  of'^the  slightest  con- 
sequence, —  not  to  concern  me.  .Then  I  have  some 
recollection  of  an  intensely  cold  sensation  as  of 
water  being  poured  upon  my  face,  while  my  next 
impression  is  of  hearing  a  closing  door  and  the 
click  of  a  lock. 

How  long  I  remained  in  that  condition,  I  never 
knew;  but  by  degrees  I  woke  to  a  feeling  of 
deadlv  nausea:  my  head  swam,  my  temples 
throboed,  and  everj'thing  I  gazed  upon  was  seen 
through  a  mist  of  dancing  motes.  But  by  degrees 
thoughts  of  the  present  began  to  take  the  place  of 
the  dreamy  imaginings  of  the  past.  I  started  up 
and  looked  around,  to  find  that  I  was  still  in  the 
inner  room;  but  the  jewels  —  the  cases  —  where 
was  the  invalid  —  where  Mrs.  Ross  ?  Was  it  true, 
or  was  it  some  strange  vision  ?  It  was  impossible 
that  I  could  have  been  duped  like  that. 

I  ran  to  the  door,  —  fastened.  The  other  door,  — 
locked  on  the  outside.  I  darted  across  to  the  bell, 
but  in  doing  so,  caught  my  foot  in  the  long  table- 
cover,  tripped  and  fell,  dragging  the  cloth  on  to  the 
carpet,  ana  revealing  the  whole  of  the  jewel-cases 
beneath  the  Uble,  just  as  they  had  been  hastily 
flung. 
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I  could  not  help  it  then,  for  my  brain  was  con- 
fused, and,  stooping  down,  I  took  the  cases  one  by 
one,  and  opened  them,  in  the  fond  hope  that  I  had 
been  deceived,  and  that  I  should  find  the  jewels 
safe ;  but,  save  one  ring,  which  had  escaped  their 
notice,  everything  had  been  taken. 

1  sat  on  die  carpet  for  a  few  minutes  holding  my 
throbbing  head,  and  trying  to  recall  the  scene,  but 
almost  in  vain,  for  it  seemed  as  if  a  portion  of  my 
existence  had  been  wiped  completely  away.  I  was 
showing  jewelry  at  one  moment,  the  next  it  seemed 
that  I  was  seated  by  the  empty  cases.  I  tried  to 
clear  my  faculties,  but  in  vain ;  and  I  should  think, 
quite  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  before,  thoroughly 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  I  bad  been  robbed,  I  rang 
the  bell. 

I  had  nearly  arrived  at  the  Extent  of  my  loss  two 
or  three  times,  but  only  to  have,  as  it  were,  a  veil 
drawn  over  my  senses,  just  as  if  a  relapse  were  com- 
ing on ;  and  then  montallv  blind,  I  could  do  noth- 
ing but  rock  myself  to  and  fro,  trying  to  ^et  rid  of 
the  remains  of  the  strange  stupor  in  which  I  had 
been  plunged. 

Before  dae  waiter  could  ascend,  I  rang  again. 

"  Where  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  Went  out  in  a  brougham  some  tune  ago,  sir ; 
and  your  lunch  is  ready." 

"  My  lunch  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  the  lunch  they  ordered  for  you.** 

"  O,  thank  you  1  **  I  said  quietly ;  "  I  'U  ring  again. 
Send  my  porter  up  in  five  minutes'  time." 

The  waiter  did  not  seem  surprised  that  the  door 
was  fastened  on  the  out.-'ide,  —  it  had  not  struck  him 
then  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  gone,  I  hastily  repacked 
the  empty  morocco  cases,  and  as  soon  as  pjossiblo 
made  my  way  back  into  Bond  Street,  and  met  the 
principad. 

"  We  were  just  getting  uneasy,  Mr.  Willis,  and 
goin^  to  send  after  you.     What  have  they  taken  ?  " 

"  Everything,  sh*,"  I  said,  almost  fiercely. 

**  What  I  **  he  exclaimed. 

1  told  all  I  knew,  while  he  listened  with  blank 
amjazement. 

Then  followed  a  visit  to  Great  Scotland  Yard, 
and  to  IMoore's,  to  find  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ross  had 
not  returned ;  while  so  impressed  was  the  manager 
with  his  visitors*  respectability,  that  he  laughed  at 
the  idea  of  there  having  been  any  swindling  tran- 
saction. They  w<5re  most  respectable  people,  he 
said ;  paid  their  bill  last  time  without  a  murmur : 
their  portmanteaus  and  boxes  up  stairs  were  all  in 
their  rooms ;  and  it  was  all  a  mistake,  —  "  or  some- 
thing worse,"  he  added,  with  a  dark  look  at  me. 

That  it  was  "  something  worse  "  was  very  soon  e^4- 
dent  from  the  tubes  and  bottles,  and  a  wine-glass  con- 
fcdning  a  few  drops  of  a  limpid  fluid,  found  to  cor- 
roborate my  story.  But  though  the  instruments  of 
the  deception,  even  to  a  couple  of  respirators,  lined 
with  wet  sponge,  were  founa,  the  depredators  had 
made  their  escape,  and  were  never  found ;  though  I 
verily  believe  that  if  I  had  watched  the  lady-swin- 
dlers in  the  various  police  courts,  sooner  or  later 
I  should  have  encountered  the  interesting  Mrs. 
Ross. 

I  need  hardly  add,  that  afler  so  heavy  a  loss,  the 
firm  never  seemed  to  take  thoroughly  to  heart  the 
idea  of  a  junior  partnership  with  respect  to  myself; 
while  as  to  my  brother  assistants,  they  laughed  in 
their  sleeves  at  nn'  downfall;  thousrh,  after  all,  I 
cannot  see  that  I  was  much  to  blame,  this  not 
being  by  any  means  the  first  Great  Jewel-rob^ 
bery. 


ELEPHANT  SHOOTING. 

A  GRKAT  number  of  even  thoroughly  practical 
people  hold  that  "  coming  events  cast  their  shad- 
ows before,"  and  that  good  and  bad  fortunes  alike 
can  be  felt  as  it  were  —  or,  at  any  rate,  that  their 
approach  is  known  —  before  they  actually  appear. 
Now,  my  experience  of  life  is  quite  otherwise.  I 
allow  that  pleasures  and  troubles  generally  run  in 
herds,  and  that  one  misfortune,  or  one  piece  of 
good  luck,  is  pj^tty  certain  to  be  followed  by  more 
of  the  same  kind.  But  I  hold  —  or  rather,  my 
experience  teaches  me  —  that  great  events  in  Hie 
generally  happen  when  they  are  least  expe<!ted, 
and  that  it  is  just  when  you  are  thinking  least 
about  it,  that  what  you  have  wished  for,  or  what 
you  have  feared,  comes  to  pass. 

It  was  so,  at  any  rate,  with  the  only  day  of 
Elephant  Shooting  I  ever  had.  Like  everj'lad 
who  has  longed  to  visit  the  East  for  the  sake  o€ 
sport,  my  day-dreams  had  dwelt  much  upon  ele- 
phant shooting;  But  where  was  I  to  get  it  ?  In 
the  Upper  Provinces  of  India  there  arc  cert^nly 
elephants  to  be  found,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  only 
in  remote  jungles,  to  reach  which  the  leave  of  ab- 
sence and  the  purse  I  could  command,  were  both 
too  short.  Ceylon  —  which  is  to  elephant  shoot- 
ing what  Leicestershire  is  to  fox  hunting  —  I  was 
not  likely  to  see  ;  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  I 
had,  at  the  time  I  write  of,  very  little  chance  of 
visiting.  The  same  might  be  said  of  the  great 
Walliar  jungle,  at  the  foot  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills, 
Elephants  are  to  be  met  with  there  ;  and  every 
year  perhaps  some  five  or  six  fall  to  the  rifles  of 
English  sportsmen.  But  to  go  fi*om  Meerut  to 
Madras,  and  enjoy  a  couple  of  months*  shooting 
there,  would  requii-e  at  least  six  months*  leave  and 
two  or  three  thousand  rupees  (£200  or  £300)  in 
hard  cash,  and  I  wa^  as  likely  to  get  one  as  the  other, 
—  which  means  that  both  were  out  of  the  question, 
and  that  there  was  no  use  hoping  for  either. 

But  a  day's  elephant  shooting  I  did  get,  and  that 
when  I  least  expected  it.  A  young  civil  servant 
named  Bland,  Neld,  of  the  3d  Dagoons,  and  myself, 
happened  to  be  on  leave  toorether  at  Mussoorie,  one 
of  the  Sanatoriums  on  the  Himalaya  Hills.  We  all 
knew  each  other,  having  been  for  nearly  a  year  at 
the  same  station,  —  Meerut ;  and,  as  we  loaged  at 
the  Mussoorie  club,  and  sat  next  each  other  eTQrj 
day  at  the  table  d*h6te  breakfast,  tiflin,  and' dinner, 
we  got  more  intimate  than  before,  whilst  killing 
time  in  that  most  agreeable  climate.  Bland  and 
myself,  were  both  up  on  sick-leave,  Neld  on  pri- 
vate affairs  ;  so  that,  although  the  latter  was  per- 
fectly justified  in  going  where  he  liked,  it  was 
against  the  rules  of  both  services  that  ofiicers  sent 
up  to  a  station  some  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  in  order  that  they  might  profit  by  a  c€»l 
climate,  should,  of  their  own  free  will,  go  down  into 
the  hot  plains.  I  mention  this  in  explanation  why 
Bland  and  myself  were  obliged  to  keep  silence 
respecting  our  sporting  adventures  ;  for  if  they 
had  been  publicly  talked  about,  we  should  have 
been  obliged  to  leave  the  HUls  and  return  to  our 
duty,  —  I  to  my  regiment  at  Meerut,  and  Bland 
to  nis  cutcherry  (magistrate's  oflice)  at  the  same 
station.  But  Neld  was  under  no  such  obligation. 
He,  the  happy  fellow,  could  come  or  go  where  he 
liked.  He  had  six  months*  leave  on  private  wt- 
fairs,  and  was  under  no  obligation  to  remain  on 
the  Hills  nnless  it  suited  him  to  do  so  ;  not  that  he 
was  a  very  ardent  sportsman,  perhaps  the  leart  so 
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of  the  three.  Still,  he  liked  the  life  in  the  Jungle 
and  preferred  infinitely  the  freedom  of  livms^  in 
tent«  to  the  routine  of  billiards,  whist,  flirtations, 
private  theatricals,  and  balls,  for  which  An'j;lo-In- 
dians,  vrhen  at  Mussoorie  or  Simla,  go  in  with  such 
vigor  and  energr>'. 

In  order,  therefore,  not  to  get  ourselves  into  trou- 
ble, and  still  to  enjoy  what  sport  we  could  before  the 
rains  came  on,  Bland  and  myself  made  our  friend 
Neld  always  take  with  him  to  the  plains  our  two 
tents,  with  such  accommodation  in  the  way  of  fur- 
niture as  we  required  when  under  canvas.  We  al- 
ways made  our  companion  precede  us  by  a  dayor  two, 
and  then,  ^iviasj  out  that  we  were  ojoiu;?  into  the 
neighboring  hills  to  shoot  a  few  jungle  fowl,  or  look 
for  some  mountain  pheasants,  we  followed  Neld  to 
his  encampment,  in  the  Valley  of  Dhera  Dhon,  or 
often  lower,  to  the  plains  beyond  Dhera  pass.  On 
the  occa!«ion  of  whicn  1  am  going  to  give  an  account, 
Neld  had  precede*!  us  by  twenty-four  hours,  and  we 
intended  to  join  him  at  a  village  some  eight  hours' 
ride  from  Mussorie,  on  the  edge  of  the  Terai  juno;le. 
I  make  special  mention  of  this  in  order  to  show  what 
hot-headed  younj  fools  we  were.  Bland  had  been 
specially  ordered  by  a  board  of  medical  officers  to 
sojourn  for  six  months  on  the  Himalayas.  He  had 
had  a  very  btid  attack  of  jungle  fever  the  v'ear  be- 
fore, and  the  climate  of  the  Hills  was  considered  the 
only  cure  that  could  be  relied  upon  for  his  com- 
plaint. 

Yet  here  he  was,  not  only  leaving  the  bracing, 
feverrdispelling  air  of  the  mountains,  but  actually 

foin?  for  his  own  pleasure  to  about  the  most  un- 
eal^y  climate  in  all  the  Northwest  Provinces,  — 
to  a  district  in  which  the  very  worst  fevers  abound, 
and  in  which  —  although  not  at  the  peason  when 
we  visited  the  place  —  no  European  can,  for  eight 
months  of  the  year,  sleep  a  single  night  without 
risk  of  catching  the  most  deadly  of  the  various  mal- 
adies engendered  by  malaria.  A  regular  jungle 
fe\^er,  caught  in  the  Terai,  between  tlie  commence- 
ment of  the  rainy  season  in  October,  and  before  the 
following  month  of  March,  seldom  fails  to  send  an 
Englishman  to  his  grave. 

Nor  was  1  an  iota  less  foolish.  The  complaint 
for  which  1  had  been  sent  to  the  Hills  was  rheuma- 
tism, and  the  heat  and  exposure  of  shooting  in  the 
plains,  together  with  the  damp  and  dews  of  the 
nj^ht,  was  pretty  certain  to  bring  on  an  attack 
ftnd  df)  awav  with  all  the  good  I  h^  received  from 
a  residence  m  a  good  climate.  But  when  men  have 
a  mania  for  shooting,  it  is  impossible .  to  reason 
with  them,  and  so,  although  at  the  risk  of  our  lives, 
and  with  a  certainty  that,  if  found  out,  we  should 
both  be  greatly  censured,  and  remanded  to  our  re- 
spective duties,  we  persisted  in  our  intentions. 

The  Terai  jungle  is  a  belt  of  forest,  more  or  less 
dense,  which  stretches  awav  at  the  foot  of  the  Him- 
alayas, fi  distance  of  nearly  three  hundred  miles, 
a0  tar  as  the  confines  of  the  Nepaul  frontier.  This 
belt  is  more  or  less  broad,  but  at  the  parts  which 
ore  nearest  to  the  Northwest  Provinces  the  jtmgle 
must  be  abont  thirty  miles  wide.  It  was  on  the 
verge  of  this  vast  forest  that  Neld  had  pitched  tents 
for  himself  and  tor  us,  and  by  the  time  we  joined 
him  there  he  had  already  enjoyed  a  couple  of  days' 
sport.  We  reached  th^  village  after  a  very  long 
and  hot  day's  ride,  the  heat  being  all  the  more  felt 
as  we  came  from  a  climate  where  the  thermometer 
was  never  higher  in  the  shade,  even  at  mid-day, 
than  e^""  or  64^,  to  where  it  stood  at  96''  an  honr 
before  ^unsdt    But  what  will  men,  who  are  really 


fond  of  field-sports,  not  go  through  in  order  to  en- 
joy their  favorite  amusement,  particularly  when 
they  are  on  the  sunny  side  of  twenty-five  I  And 
had  wo  been  ten  times  as  tired  as  wo  were,  the  ^ight 
of  what  Neld  had  already  shot,  and  his  description 
of  what  he  hopecl  we  should  yet  do  in  ^ho  neigh- 
borhood, would  have  revived  us.  There  was  no 
need  to  ask  many  questions  of  our  companion  re- 
specting the  sport  he  had  enjoyed,  for  in  and  around 
his  tent  were  trophies  that  spoke  for  themselves* 
One  of  his  classccs,  or  tent-pitchers,  was  busy  when 
we  arrived  pegging  down  the  hide  of  a  very  large 
samber  deer,  whose  head,  ornamented  with  im- 
mense antlers,  lay  a  few  yard.-^  off ;  and  as  we  en- 
tered the  mess-tent,  we  tbund  Neld  busy  measiinng 
and  noting  down  tie  length  of  a  skin  which  had 
just  been  taken  off  the  body  of  a  panther  that  had 
fallen  to  his  rifie  that  afternoon  ;  and  four  coolies, 
or  portera  had  ju^t  arrived  with  a  dead  boar,  which 
our  friend  had  speared  on  the  plains  during  the 
morning.  "  A  panther,  a  samber,  two  black  buck, 
three  spotted  deer,  and  a  boar,  all  in  two  days' 
sport,  and  I  single-handed,  is  not  so  bad,"  said 
Neld,  as  we  entered.  And,  indeed,  the  difficulty 
appeared  to  be  what  kind  of  game  to  select  from, 
for  both  the  plains  and  the  forest,  which  was  about 
a  mile  off,  seemed  to  abound  with  every  living  crea- 
ture that  is  not  subject  to  the  rule  of  man. 

Our  next  day's  work  was,  however,  cut  out  for  us. 
Neld's  shikarie,  a  very  trustworthy  fellow,  had 
brought  in  news  that  a  large-sized  tijer  had  been 
destroying  the  cattle  of  the  villagers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  the  poor  people  had  begged  us  to 
shoot  the  beast.  Tlus  tiger  had  lately  bi^n  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  the  jungle  in  the  ni*rht,  killing  a 
bullock,  a  calf,  a  sheep,  or  a  wat,  as  the  case  might 
be,  and  retiu'ning  to  hi!*  lair  shortly  before,  or  some- 
times shortly  after,  daybreak. 

Neld  had  with  him  a  couple  of  sporting  elephants, 
which  had  been  sent  up  from  Meerut  ibr  his  use. 
Upon  these  it  was  proposed  we  should  start  about 
three  hours  before  dawn  next  day,  and  take  up  a 
position  at  some  place  which  would  intercept  the 
tiger's  retreat  towards  the  jungle.  All  arrangements 
had  been  made ;  the  villagers  had  tied  a  bullock  to 
a  tree  not  far  from  where  he  had  killed  one  a  night 
or  two  before,  and,  as  we  thought,  nothing  would  be 
easier  than  to  "  pad  "  the  brute  before  we  returned 
to  camp  for  breakfast- 

At  three  A.  M.  we  had  mounted  our  elephants. 
One  of  these  was  a  very  stanch  old.  animal,  a  thor- 
ough shikarie  elephant,  which  could  be  trusted  for 
steadiness  under  almost  any  circumstances.  The 
other  was  id  so  a  good  sporting  elephant,  but  given 
at  times  to  the  worst  fault  an  animal  of  the  kind  can 
have,  I  mean  that  of  charging  the  tiger  which  his 
rider  is  pursuing.  All  that  the  sportsman  wants  a 
sporting  elephant  to  do  is  to  remain  perfectly  quiet 
when  a  tiger  is  found,  and  not  to  fiinch  if  the  brute 
tries  to  charge.  As  there  was  this  ineauality  be- 
tween the  two  elephants,  Neld  proposea  that  we 
should  draw  lots,  and  it  fell  to  me  to  have  the  less 
steady  of  the  two  animals. 

A  tiger  will  never  face  the  open  flat  country  if  he 
can  possibly  avoid  doing  so.  In  the  present  instance 
a  rapine  led  from  the  ^  outskirts  of  the  forest  to  the 
village  where  the  brute  had  been  so  often  seen.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  the  banks  of  which  were 
in  no  part  more  than  twenty  feet  high,  there  ran,  in 
the  rainy  months,  a  small  current,  and,  even  now, 
patches  of  damp  sand  here  and  there,  seemed  placed 
on  purpose  to  receive  marks  of  the  tiger's  "  pug." 
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These  had  been  carefiillj  examined  a  short  time  be- 
fore we  reached  the  place,  and  the  shikarie  had  giv- 
en it  as  his  decided  opinion  that  the  tiger  had  passed 
over  the  place,  going  away  from  the  Jungle,  since 
nightfall. 

It  wanted  now  an  hour  of  dawn,  and  we  took  the 
stations  assi^ed  to  us.  Bland  and  Neld,  being  on 
the  best  ele^iant,  were  placed  near  where  a  branch 
of  the  ravine  diverged  off,  and  where,  unless  the 
tiger  (which  was  very  unlikely)  took  to  the  open 
country,  he  would  be  sure  to  pass.  My  station  was 
about  a  mile  nearer  the  jungle.  It  was,  so  far,  a 
better  place  than  the  other,  that,  hidden  by  a  small 
clump  of  trees,  I  was  pretty  certain  to  get  a  clear 
shot  at  the  tiger  if  my  companions  had  spared  him. 
Moreover,  there  was  an  old  broken  tank  of  clear 
water  within  fifty  yards  of  where  I  stood,  at  which 
the  brute  would  be  safe  to  stop  and  drink,  whether 
wounded  or  not,  before  he  entered  the  jungle. 
Another  advantage  I  had  over  my  companions  was 
that,  as  in  the  East,  when  the  day  has  broken  the 
broad  light  bursts  forth  almost  immediately,  it  was 
pretty  certain  that  by  the  time  the  tiger  reached 
me,  there  would  be  daylight  enough  for  me  to  take 
a  steady  shot  at  him. 

Waiting  in  the  dark,  with  nobody  but  two  sleepy 
natives  to  talk  to,  and  not  able  to  smoke  in  case 
the  smell  might  turn  back  the  game,  is  not  a  cheer- 
fill  way  of  passing  the  time.  I  knew  that  I  should 
have  to  wait  at  least  an  hour,  and  it  might  be  an 
hour  and  a  half  or  two.  I  felt  sleepy,  and  the  at- 
mosphere was  very  damp  indeed.  With  me  was 
the  mahout  who  guided  the  elephant,  and  a  syce, 
or  horse-keeper,  whom  I  had  taken  with  me  to 
look  after  my  guns  and  ammunition. 

This  man,  to  whom,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  I 
owed  my  life  that  day,  was  not  an  Hindoostanee  by 
race,  although  bom  in  India.  His  own  account  of 
himself  -(and  I  believe  it  was  perfectly  true)  and 
his  parentage  was  as  follows :  His  father  was  a  pure 
bom  Seedee,  or  African,  from  the  coast  opposite 
Aden,  who  had  by  some  means  or  other  come  to 
Bombay,  and  thence  worked  his  way  up  to  Gwalior, 
where  he  had  taken  service  as  horse-keeper  with 
the  Rajah  of  that  place.  Like  the  rest  of  his  race 
he  was  a  strict  Mahometan,  and  on  one  occasion 
had  left  his  master  for  a  few  months  in  order  to 
perform  the  Hadze,  or  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  On 
nis  return  thence  he  had  visited  his  own  country, 
and  from  thence  brought  with  him  to  Upper  India 
a  bride  of  his  own  race.  The  eldest  offspring  of 
this  union  was  my  syce,  Abdallsih,  who  although 
speaking  Hindoostanee  exactly  like  a  native  of  t^e 
country,  had  the  curly  hair,  the  snub  nose,  the  thick 
lips,  and  all  the  other  peculiarities  a£  a  decided 
African.  A  more  faithful,  or  a  braver  fellow  never 
lived.  •  He  had  come  into  my  service,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom very  oflen  in  India,  with  an  Arab  horse  that  I 
had  bought  from  George  Brown,  the  celebrated 
sportsman  who  was  so  long  Judse  at  Mozuffemug- 
gur.  Brown  offered  to  keep  Abdallah  when  he 
sold  me  "  Gas-lidits,"  and  of^course  could  afford  to 
pay  the  man  higher  wages  than  he  was  ever  likely 
to  receive  from  the  subaltern  of  a  line  regiment. 
Besides,  in  India,  the  position  of  the  master  is  in  a 
great  measure  reflected  on  his  servants,  and  the 
syce  of  a  Judge  Sahib  Bahadoor,  to  whom  even  the 
greatest  of  natives  pay  the  most  unbounded  respect, 
IS  in  a  very  different  position  —  in  the  "society" 
he  frequents  —  from  the  same  servant  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  infantry  sub.  But  Abdallah 
would  not  leave  his  horse.    Where  that  animal 


went  he  would  go,  and  although  he  had  no  fkuH 
whatever  to  find  with  his  old  master,  he  preferred 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  "  Gas-lights,"  and  at  the 
time  I  write  of  he  had  been  in  my  service  about 
two  years.  Of  course,  after  the  custom  of  the  East, 
he  did  nothing  for  me  except  look  after  his  horse, 
except  upon  occasions  like  the  present,  when  there 
might  be  danger  to  be  met  with.  Moreover,  Ab- 
daUah  was  a  sportsman  at  heart  He  was  never  so 
happy  as  when  out  intent  on  a  shooting  expedition, 
and  could  not  only  handle  a  smooth-bore  well,  but 
was  no  mean  shot  with  a  rifle. 

I  had  been  about  an  hour  at  my  station,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  strict  injunctions  given  me  by 
Neld  when  we  parted,  I  had  managed  to  smoke  a 
couple  of  ManiUa  cheroots,  when  Abdallah,  who 
was  sitting  behind  me  on  the  howdah,  touched  my 
arm  and  pointed  to  the  east  There  was  just  visi- 
ble in  that  direction  a  faint  glimmer  of  light,  which, 
however,  began  to  get  wider  and  redder  every  mo- 
ment. Just  then  I  experienced  the  cold  shiver 
which  seems  always  to  run  through  one's  blood  at 
dawn  in  India,  and  asking  my  henchman  for  the 
brandy-flask,  was  on  the  point  of  taking  a  pull  at 
it,  when,  bang  I  bang  I  I  could  hear  the  report  of  a 
double  shot,  which  sounded  as  loud  as  a  small 
piece  of  cannon  in  the  dead  stillness  of  the  morning. 
I  knew  as  well  as  if  I  had  fired  them  myself  that 
it  was  Neld's  two-ounce  rifle  that  had  spoken,  and 
somehow  I  felt  that  he  had  done  what  he  very 
seldom  did,  —  had  fired  in  vain.  The  shots  —  and 
it  turned  out  that  my  reasoning  was  correct— had 
followed  so  quick  upon  each  other  that  it  was  very 
evident  the  first  had  not  taken  effect;  and  had 
the  second  done  so,  I  felt  sure  that  there  would 
have  been  a  third.  However,  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  to  wait,  and,  sure  enough,  in  about  five 
minutes  I  saw  the  ti^r  emerge  firom  the  ravine  at 
the  very  spot  which  1  had  been  set  to  watch. 

I  allowed  him  to  get  fairly  on  the  edge  of  the 
nullah,  when,  at  a  distance  of  about  sixty  yards,  he 
presented  a  beautiful  shot,  showing  his  whole  side- 
length  to  me,  and  with  the  horizon  for  a  back- 
ground. In  fact,  it  was  a  shot  that  no  man  deserv- 
ing of  the  name  of  sportsman  could  have  missed. 
I  sighted  my  two-ounce  rifle  for  sixty  yards,  and 
resting  the  weapon  on  the  edge  of  the  howdah, 
knelt  down  and  took  a  pot-shot  at  him,  aiming  just 
behind  the  shoulder.  Had  the  brate  not  moved,  he 
would,  as  the  Americans  say,  have  "  fallen  in  his 
tracks."  But  just  as  I  pulled  the  trigger,  he  made 
a  step  forward,  and  altnough  I  heard  the  **  thnd  " 
of  the  ball  most  distinctly,  I  could  see  that,  although 
badly  wounded,  he  was  not  killed.  His  roar  of 
rage  and  pain  was  something  fearful  to  hear.  He 
turned  to  find  out  where  the  diot  had  come  firom, 
and  as  the  damp  of  the  morning  had  prevented  the 
smoke  of  my  nfle  from  rising,  ne  at  once  chareed 
towards  ns.  But  I  could  see  that  my  ball  had  nit 
him  in  the  spine,  and  that  his  hind  legs  were  per- 
fectly useless.  However,  the  brute  was  still  game, 
and  kept  moving  towards  us,  roaring  and  tearing 
the  earth  with  rage  as  he  went.  I  intended  to 
allow  him  to  come  within  a  dozen  yards  before  I 
finished  him  off  by  a  pot-shot,  when  the  brate  of  an 
elephant  on  which  we  were  riding  turned  tail,  and 
in  spite  of  all  the  mahout^could  do,  fled  over  the 
plain  with  us  on  his  back,  and  put  at  least  a  mile 
Detween  the  tiger  and  ourselves  before  he  could  be 
stopped. 

Presently,  however,  we  got  the  animal  to  return, 
and  as  he  seemed  now  convinced  that  Che  tiger  was 
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no  more  to  be  seen,  he  went  to  the  ver>'  spot  where 
1  had  fired  at  the  same.  The  animal  was  certainly 
gone,  bat  the  trail,  or  "  pus,"  was  so  plain  that  a 
child  might  read  it.  The  tiger  had  evidently  been 
very  hard  hit,  and  one  could  trace  quite  plainly  in 
the  sand  that  his  fore  feet  did  their  work  properly, 
but  that  the  hind  ones  overlapped  each  other,  and 
must  have  moved  as  if  the  brute  had  St.  Yitus's 
dance.  Here  and  there  it  was  evident  that  he  had 
sat  down  to  rest,  and  had  again  proceeded  onwards. 
I  was  of  opinion  that  he  could  not  be  far  off,  and 
this  idea  was  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  our  ele- 
phant, who  would  not  move  an  inch  beyond  a  cer- 
taan  spot. 

Knowing  that  the  tizer  was  dying,  and  anxious 
to  prove  to  Neld  and  Bland  that  I  really  had  killed 
the  brute,  I  dismounted  from  the  howdah  aiid 
entered  the  thick  brushwood,  along  which,  until  we 
reached  a  couple  of  miles  into  the  forest,  we  could 
trace  the  animal  by  various  marks.  Abdallah,  who 
was  quite  as  eager  as  myself  for  sport,  had  stripped 
off  all  Ids  garments  except  a  waistband,  and  fol- 
lowed, with  my  second  gun,  clo8e  behind  me.  The 
more  we  advanced  into  the  forest  the  larger  the 
trees  became,  and  the  more  open  the  underwood. 
The  t]*ail  of  the  tiger  we  lost  and  found,  and  lost 
and  found  again,  but  at  last  could  only  make  out 
that  the  animal  had  doubled  back  again.  This 
puzzled  us  very  much,  for  a  wounded  tiger  invaria- 
bly goes  direct  to  his  lair,  and  never  attempts  to 
deceive  his  pursuers.  Fairly  tired  out,  I  sat  down 
to  smoke  a  cheroot,  and  consult  with  Abdallah  as 
to  what  we  had  best  do. 

My  henchman,  who  had  somehow  picked  up  the 
science  of  sDortins,  was  of  opinion  that  something 
must  have  headed  the  tiger.  And  yet  what  was 
there  —  unless,  which  was  very  unlikely,  for  we 
should  certainly  have  heard  of  it,  any  other  party 
of  sportsmen  was  in  the  neighborhood  —  to  frighten 
a  tiger,  who  is  certainly  the  lord  of  the  forest  in  the 
jungles  where  no  bison  are  to  be  found.  Abdallah 
persisted  in  his  opinion  that  the  tiger  had  been 
neaded  or  frightened  back,  and  as  we  sat  talkins 
over  the  matter,  a  faint  noise  some  distance  off 
reached  me. 

Abdallah  sprang  to  his  feet  as  if  he  had  been 
electrified,  ana  then  flunz  himself  fiat  on  the  ground, 
with  his  ear  close  to  the  earth,  whilst  1,  who  had 
hardly  heard  what  had  surprised  him  so  much,  and 
had  taken  it  for  the  screech  of  some  forest  bird,  re- 
garded him  with  no  small  astonishment.  In  less 
man  a  minute  he  was  up  again,  his  face  fairly  beam- 
ing with  delight  and  excitement. 

^*  Sahib,"  he  whispered,  as  if  afiraid  that  even  the 
trees  would  oveiiiear  him,  —  **  Sahib,  your  luck  is 
great  to-day.  Inshalla,  we  shall  return  to  the  tents^ 
and  be  able  to  show  Neld  Sahib  and  Bland  Sahib 
that  we  have  killed  something  greater  than  tigers. 
You  heard  that  sound  just  now  ?  It  id  ten  years 
aince  I  heard  it  last,  when  I  went  with  Judge  Brown 
Sahib  to  the  ^reat  jungle  of  Canara.  But  I  thought 
I  knew  it  agam,  and  since  I  put  mv  ear  to  the  earth, 
I  am  certain.  Sahib,  there  is  a  herd  of  elephants 
in  the  forest,  and  you  will  see  them  very  snortly. 
They  are  coming  this  way  slowlv,  and  are  grazing 
as  they  come.  Inshalla,  your  rine  shall  make  some 
of  them  eat  dirt  before  the  day  is  over.  Listen, 
Sahib,  as  I  did  just  now ;  lie  down,  and  put  your 
ear  to  the  earth." 

I  did  so,  and  could  distinctly  hear  the  movements 
of  several  very  large  and  heavy  animals.  They 
were  coming  towards  us,  but  slowly,  and  pausing 


often  as  they  came.  Presently  I  heard  again,  and 
once  yet  more  distinctly,  the  shrill  cry  which  had 
first  made  Abdallah  start  up.  As  I  lay  listening 
with  my  ear  to  tlie  earth,  the  huge  brutes  ^emed 
to  get  nearer  and  nearer  to  us.  At  last  Abdallah 
touched  me  on  the  arm,  and  pointed  to  the  forked 
branch  of  a  banian  tree,  on  which  I  .mounted,  my 
companion  motioning  me  not  to  go  too  high  on  the 
tree.  Here  I  at  once  perceived,  about  forty  yards 
in  front  of  me,  but  still  half  hid  by  the  forest,  a 
very  sea  of  black  blacks,  indicating  that  the  herd 
must  be  very  large  indeed.  One  old  patriarch  of 
a  bull,  very  light-colored  about  the  head,  and  of 
enormous  size  in  the  ears,  stood  within  a  dozen 
yards  of  me.  His  was  the  only  head  I  could  see 
out  of  the  whole  lot,  and  as  he  stood  calmly  looking 
at  me  with  his  mild  eye,  I  aJmost  felt  that  I  had 
not  the  heart  to  fire  at  him.  However,  there  was 
little  time  for  reflection.  I  had  never  shot  an  ele- 
phant before,  but  knew  that  the  only  vulnerable 
spots  of  his  whole  body  are  just  above  where  the 
trunk  joins  the  head,  and  the  eye.  The  latter  is  so 
small  that  it  does  not  afford  much  of  a  mark,  but 
still  it  was  something  at  which  to  aim.  Acting  by 
Abdallah's  whispered  advice,  which  seemed  to  come 
firom  one  well  practised  in  that  sport,  I  crept  up 
within  a  dozen  yards  of  the  elephant,  and  then, 
taking  great  care  to  keep  the  trunk  of  a  tree  be- 
tween us,  I  whistled.  The  brute  moved  his  head 
round  as  if  to  catch  the  sound  better,  and  in  an  in- 
stant a  two-oimce  ball  was  sent  crashing  through 
his  eye  into  the  brain.  He  reeled  and  toppled 
over  like  a  falling  tower,  and  came  down  with 
a  crash  that  shook  the  very  earth  on  which  I 
stood.  I  never  shall  forget  the  pleasure  of  that 
moment.  I  quite  forgot  the  rest  of  the  immense 
herd  that  surrounded  me  on  three  sides,  and  it  was 
only  when  Abdallah  almost  pulled  me  by  force  be- 
hind a  tree,  and  I  got  out  of  the  way  of  a  female 
that  would  certainly  have  crushed  me  to  death,  and, 
as  it  was,  my  danger  was  not  half  over. 

Abdallah  had  hardly  uttered  the  words,  and  I 
had  barely  time  to  interpose  the  friendly  shelter  of 
the  stem  of  the  tree  between  myself  and  the  quarter 
whence  danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  when  the 
whole  herd  seemed  to  be  on  us.  The  jungle  was  so 
thick  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  more  than  here 
and  there  the  backs  and  heads  of  the  monsters,  but 
these  were  quite  enough  to  convince  me  that  enor- 
mous as  was  the  male  elephant  I  had  killed,  ho  was 
by  no  means  the  largest  of  his  fellows. 

They  passed  us  in  Indian  file,  crashing  through 
the  tangled  underwood,  and  brushing  aside  the 
largest  branches  of  trees,  much  the  same  as  a  New- 
foundland dog  would  walk  through  a  field  of  wheat. 
Every  now  and  then  one  or  other  of  the  herd  would 
raise  their  trunks  and  utter  the  short  scream  which 
is  so  certain  an  indication  of  anger.  As  near  as  I 
could  judge  there  must  have  been  quite  eighteen  or 
twenty  of  these  enormous  brutes  that  passed  us, 
and  the  feeling  was  not  pleasant  tliat  the  least 
exposure  of  my  person  would  have  brought  them 
down  upon  me.  Abdallah  had  vanished,  out  I  felt 
sure  he  nad  not  abandoned  me,  and  was  not  far  off. 
Presently,  when  the  herd  had  passed,  my  faithful 
follower  came  down  from  a  high  tree,  and  I  could 
see  by  his  face  that  he  thought  our  position  one 
which  was  still  full  of  danger.  He  haa  seen  plenty 
of  elephants  and  of  elepnant  shooting  in  Southern 
India ;  whereas  to  me  the  sport  was  perfectly  new. 
I  shall  never  forget  his  look  of  dismay  when  I  pro- 
posed that  we  should  at  once  proceed  to  cut  out  the 
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enormous  tusks  of  the  dead  elephant.  "  No,  Sahib, 
no,"  he  exclaimed.  "  Other  hattie  too  much  quickly 
come  back,  smell  him  dead  brother,  Bee  master,  and 
stampee,  stampee  master  and  Abdallah  dead."  In 
short,  he  very  quickly  made  me  understand,  partly 
in  his  broken  Englisn,  partly  in  Hindoostanee,  and 
partly  by  signfj,  that  if  we  valued  our  lives  the  only 
thing  we  could  do  was  to  make  haste  and  get  away 
firora  the  place  before  the  herd  came  back. 

The  sagacity  of  the  elephant  is  wonderful,  as 
even  the  most  superficial  readers  of  natui:^  history 
know.  But  I  had  no  idea  until  Abdallah  explained 
to  me,  and  what  I  afterwards  ibund  out — near- 
ly at  the  cost  of  my  own  life  —  was  true,  that  this 
animal's  instinct  is  so  near  akin  to  reason.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  when  we  first  heard  the  ele- 

Ehants,  what  little  wind  there  was,  happened  to  be 
lowing /roj/i  them  towards  us.  The  consequence 
of  this  was,  that  we  were  able  to  get  near  them, 
and  to  kill  one  of  their  number.  They  were  quite 
aware  that  they  had  lost  a  companion,  but  owing  to 
their  being  to  windward,  could  neither  make  out 
by  the  scent  where  the  dead  body  was,  or  where 
the  enemy  that  had  killed  him  could  be  found. 
The  object  they  had  in  view,  as  Abdallah  ex- 
plained to  me,  in  rushing  past  us  in  Indian  file,  was 
to  take  what  sailors  would  call  a  good  offing,  and 
then  beat  up  wind  to  find  out  where  the  slayer 
of  their  brother  elephant  could  be  found,  lliis 
search,  Abdallah  said,  —  and  his  words  proved 
perfectly  true,  —  would  be  conducted  in  an  extended 
line,  and  unless  we  could  get  out  of  the  jungle,  or 
at  any  rate  out  of  their  line  of  search  before  they 
came  to  where  we  were,  it  would  most  likely  fare 
badly  with  us. 

But  what  about  the  dead  elei^nt?  I  asked, 
for  I  was  loath  to  leave  such  splendid  trophies  as 
his  tusks  behind.  To  say  nothing  of  the  way  they 
would  autlienticate  the  story  respecting  my  sport 
that  day,  nor  of  the  incredulity  with  which  Bland 
and  Neld  would  listen  to  my  tale,  if  I  brought  home 
nothing  to  verify  what  I  said,  the  tusks,  I  felt  sure, 
were  of  considerable  value  for  the  ivory.  Abdal- 
lah, however,  was  resolute.  All  1  could  get  him  to 
do  was  to  cut  off  the  tail  of  the  l>rute,  and  to  prom- 
ise that  he  would  "  plenty  make  mark  on  tree," 
meaning  that  he  would  here  and  there  blaze  the 
trees  we  passed,  so  as  to  find  his  way  back  again 
on  some  future  occasion,  and  then  to  recover  the 
tufik. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  my  follower  was  in 
the  ri«ht,  and  that  the  herd  was  returning  on  their 
expedition.  AlKlaUah  stooped  down  with  his  ear 
close  to  the  eailh,  and  made  uie  a  sign  to  do  the 
same.  I  could  then  distinctly  hear  the  leisurely 
tramp  of  the  herd,  their  Occasional  screams,  and 
their  continued  breaking  down  of  trees.  Our  ob- 
ject was  to  outflank  them  and  get  beyond  the  end 
of  their  line  before  they  were  near  enough  to  smell 
us.  Consequently,  as  they  came  slowly  towards 
us  fi'om  the  west,  their  line  extending  north  and 
south,  we  kept  edging  away  towards  the  north,  and 
trying  to  pass  beyond  the  north  end  of  their  line 
before  they  reached  us. 

Unfortunately  our  progress  was  slow.  To  the 
north  of  where  we  were  was  the  nearest  edge  of 
the  jungle,  but  the  brushwood,  the  roots  of  trees, 
the  grass,  and  the  hundreds  of  strong  creepers  that 
twist  from  stem  to  stem  in  every  Indian  forest, 
were  eo  very  thick  that  they  caused  us  to  stumble 
at  evei-y  Pecuail  step.  My  follower  vras  'not  much 
impeded  by  his  clotVi',  for  he  had  nothing  on  him 


except  a  cloth  round  his  loins ;  but  I  was  hindered, 
and  stopped,  and  my  clothes  torn  every  moment. 
Thus  as  we  progressed  slowly  in  one  direction, 
whilst  the  elephants  were  e\idently  getting  nearer 
and  nearer  to  us  from  the  other,  our  posiuon  was 
getting  more  and  more  dangerous.  So  long  as  we 
kept  a  certain  distance  from  the  line,  the  brotos 
would  hardly  be  able  to  discover  us  by  the  smell, 
keen  as  is  their  scent.  Very  fortunately  too  for  us, 
what  little  wind  there  was  nearly  died  out,  so  that 
it  would  be  much  more  difficult  than  it  had  been 
an  hour  previously  for  the  brutes  to  discover  us. 
But,  as  Aodallah  said  when  he  heard  their  screams, 
they  were  fully  aware  that  some  enemy  or  other 
was  at  hand,  and  they  n^ere  bent  upon  finding  out 
who  the  enemy  was.  More  than  once  I  urged  Ab- 
•dallah  to  make  the  best  use  he  could  of  his  le^ 
and  leave  me  to  shift  for  myself.  But  this  he  fiaUy 
refused  to  do.  "  What  I  say  appose  Bland  Sahib 
and  Neld  Sahib  ask,  *  Where  your  master? ' "  was 
the  only  response  I  could  get  out  of  him. 

Presently  we  seemed  to  get  nearer  the  edge  of 
the  jungle,  for  the  light  between  the  trees  became 
plainer  and  plainer.  If  we  could  only  get  out  in 
the  open,  we  should  be  safe,  for  even  if  the  ele- 
phants had  run  they  would  hardly  have  followed  na 
out  of  the  forest.  But,  as  AbdaUah,  who  firom  time 
to  time  put  his  ear  down  to  the  earth,  informed 
me,  the  elejAants  were  evidently  getting  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  there  were  several  of  their  line 
that  outflanked  us  considerably.  So  far  as  I  could 
judge  from  the  sounds  of  crashing  through  the  trees, 
some  of  the  herd  were  not  more  than  fifty  yards  on 
our  side,  whilst  the  edge  of  the  jungle  waa  ^bo'ut 
a  couple  of  hundred  yajrds  in  oup  front.  Had  the 
ground  been  anything  like  open  we  could  have 
easily  got  off  in  time,  but  we  were  fairly  pounded. 
In  firont  of  ua  lay  a  mass  of  thick  brushwood,  inters 
mingled  with  a  perfect  mass  of  creepers  and  twist- 
ed plants;  to  our  right  the  ground  seemed  still 
thicker,  and  to  our  left  were  the  approaching  cle- 
pliants.  Go  on  we  could  not,  and,  as  Abdallah  satd, 
the  only  thing  for  it  was  to  turn  back  and  climb  a 
high  banian-tree  we  had  left  behind  us.  There 
was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  for  the  hen!  was  getting 
nearer  and  nearer.  Abdallah  was  a  few  paces  in 
fipont  of  me,  and  had  abready  commenced  to  climb, 
when  my  left  foot  and  right  arm  got  entangled  at 
the  same  time  in  one  of  those  cable-like  creepers 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  Indian  jungles.     I  had 

fot  my  right  leg  over  a  prostrate  tree,  but  further 
could  not  move  without  help  from  some  one  else, 
and  Abdallah,  thinking  I  was  close  behind  him, 
had  turned  round  the  tree  and  was  out  of  sight. 
To  cry  out  to  him  would  have  only  brought  the 
elephants  upon  us  all  the  more  quickly,  and  they 
were  getting  nearer  and  nearer.  Afost  fortunately 
for  me  the  spot  where  I  was  held,  as  in  a  vice,  wae 
directly  in  front  of  the  banian-tree,  and  this  must 
have  made  some  of  the  elephants  diverge  a  few  feet 
out  of  their  line.  Otherwise,  judging  from  what  I 
heard  of  their  movements,  one  of  the  brutes  must 
have  walked  right  upon  me,  and  my  life  would  not 
have  been  worth  five  minutes'  purchase. 

But  it  was  only  when  the  danger  was  jwirt  that  I 
knew  of  what  value  this  friendly  banian-tree  had 
been.  For  some  minutes — it  appeared  an  age  to 
me  —  I  lav,  or  rather  sat  (I  should  have  been 
much  safer  if  I  could  have  lain  down),  expecting 
every  moment  to  be  crashed  to  death,  and  unable 
to  move  either  hand  or  foot.  Nearer  and  nearer 
came  the  elephants,  until  at  last  1  could  feel  the 
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wind  caused  by  the  moving  of  their  great  bodies 
through  the  air.  The  earth,  too,  seemed  to  diakc 
as  they  came  nearer,  for  as  Abdallali  told  me  (he 
had  seen  them  from  Uie  tree  where  he  was  perched), 
there  were  not  less  than  a  dozen  large,  and  five 
or  six  small  elephants,  within  twenty  yards  of 
where  I  was  fixed  and  utterly  helpless.  A  cold 
sweat  bor^^t  out  over  me,  and  although  I  had  oden 
faced  death  in  many  ways,  it  seemed  that  all  my 


courage  gave  way.     I  could  feel  that  I  was  ghastly 

My  *,      ' '    _ 
stand  still.     To  be  bound  and  helpless,  with  the 


pale,    ^ly  lips  felt  parched.    My  heart  seemed  to 


certainty  of  a  cruel  end  before  one,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  meeting  death  face  to  face,  and  fighting 
for  dear  lile  with  what  energy  and  strcngm  you 
have.  I  thought  of  home,  ot  my  poor  mother  in 
England,  of  friends  I  should  see  no  more,  of  my 
regiment,  of  the  chances  of  Abdallah  escaping,  of 
the  improbability  of  it  being  known  how  I  had 
come  by  my  end,  in  the  event  that  my  follower 
should  die,  —  all  these  among  many  more  things 
passed  through  my  brain,  as  I  felt  how  utterly 
nopeless  was  my  situation.  My  double-barrelled 
rirfe  was  on  my  left  hand,  but  I  could  not  use  it  — 
could  not  get  my  right  hand  to  where  my  left  was. 
Had  I  been  bound  by  ropes  to  the  stake,  I  could 
not  have  l>een  more  enectually  hindered  from  help- 
ing myself  in  the  very  least. 

Fortunate] v  it  did  not  last  long.  The  last  thing 
I  can  recollect  was  hearin^^  an  elephant  crash 
through  the  underwood  within  a  iew  feet  of  me, 
and  I  must  then  have  tainted.  When  I  came  to 
myself  I  was  loose  from  the  creepers,  and  Abdallah 
who  had  evidently  cut  them  away  with  my  hunting- 
knife,  was  pouring  some  brandy  ft*om  my  flask  down 
my  throat.  There  was  not  an  elephant  to  be  seen 
or  heard.  Abdallah  told  me  that  it  was  only  when 
he  had  got  some  way  up  the  tree  that  he  found  I  was 
not  with  him,  and  felt  sure  I  had  got  behind  or  into 
another  part  of  the  same  tree«  He  did  not  Uke  to 
call  to  me,  for  it  would  not  have  been  safe  to  do  so. 
When  the  elephants  had  passed  him  a  little  some- 
thing seemed  to  have  scared  them,  and  he  could 
hear  them  making  off  towards  the  interior  of  the 
jungle  mucli  faster  than  they  came,  screaming  as 
they  Went.  He  then  searched  fijr  m(*,  and  discov- 
ered me  not  four  feet  firom  where  the  largest  of  the 
hurdh^  passed.  I  was  in  a  dead  faint,  with  my 
heacihan^ng  down,  and  as  the  poor  fellow  expressed 
himself,  it  was  ^'  plenty  much  time "  betbre  he 
could  bring  me  to  my  senses. 

Now  that  the  danger  was  past,  we  became  curi- 
ous to  know  what  it  was  that  had  frightened  the 
elephants,  and  Abdallah  went  beating  about  here 
anu  there,  whilst  I  sat  ft  ill  smoking  a  cheroot, 
and  silently  thanking  God  for  havin'^  delivered  me 
from  to  great  a  dagger.  Presently  there  was  a 
shout  of  triumph  from  Abdallah  and  then  another 
calling  me  from  about  ^y  yards  ofi*  to  come  to 
him. 

In  a  moment  I  was  on  my  feet,  and  when  I 
reached  the  man  found  him  dancing  a  sort  of  war- 
dance,  wjhibt  in  front  of  him,  under  a  big  bush, 
where  it  had  evidently  crept  to  die,  lay  the  tiger 
1  had  shot  about  two  hours  before.  Hius  to  come 
upon  the  body  of  what  I  feared  had  been  lost  iar- 
ever,  was  an  immense  piece  of  luck,  and  I  was  not 
the  least  surprised  that  Abdallah  felt  rejoiced  at 
finding,  it. 

But  it  was  high  time  to  return  to  camp.  Now 
that  the  excitement  was  over,  there  came  upon  me 
a  kind  of  reaction  whidi  was  most  paiafiil.    I  felt 
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hardly  able  to  drag  one  leg  after  the  other,  and  no 
wonder.  With  the  exception  of  a  cup  of  cofiee  be- 
fore daybreak,  I  liad'  tasted  nothing  since  the  day 
befoi-e.  My  clothes  were  almost  torn  off  my  back, 
and  1   was   bruised  and  cut  by  stones  in  many 

E laces.  However,  I  took  care  to  make  Abdallah 
laze  the  trees  as  we  went  along,  and  promised 
him  a  backsheesh  of  a  hundred  rupees  (x  10)  for 
his  day's  conduct.  The  elephant  from  whose  back 
I  had  shot  the  tiger  was  fortunately  found  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  spot  where  we  had  left  him,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  his  driver  would  have  kept  him 
there  a  week  if  I  had  not  returned.  By  the  time 
we  reached  our  tents  it  was  considerably  past  noon, . 
and  never  did  bath,  clean  clothes,  and  breakfast 
appear  more  grateful  to  famished  sportsman  than 
they  did  to  me  that  day.  At  first  BVnd  and  Neld 
would  not  believe  a  word  of  what  1  told  them 
either  about  the  tiger  or  the  elephant.  When  I 
showerl  them  the  fresh-cut-off  tail  of  the  latter,  and 
Abdallah,  on  being  cross-examined,  corroborated 
every  word  I  said,  their  astonishment  knew  no 
bounds.  To  think  that  a  herd  of  elephants  should 
have  come  so  iar  from  their  usual  haunts,  and  that 
two  oi'  the  most  experienced  sportsmen  in  the 
Northwest  Provinces  should  have  been  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  them  and  not  even  know  of  their 
presence  was  most  annoying,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  my  companions 
would  have  given  a  hundred  pounds  to  have  had 
my  success  on  that  day. 

A  long  sleep  —  after  a  hearty  breakfast,  which 
had  been  preceded  by  a  bath  and  a  thorough 
change  of  clothes — made  me  feel  another  man. 

Shortly  before  sunset  the  villagers  we  had  sent 
out  with  one  of  Bland's  peons  to  bring  in  the  skin  of 
the  ti^er,  and  the  tusks  and  skuU  of  the  elephant,  re- 
turned to  camp,  and  many  were  the  congratulations 
I  received  when  the  size  of  these  trophies  was  seen. 
The  tusks  I  sold  some  months  later  tor  a  round  sum 
in  rupees ;  and  the  tiger-skin  was  the  carpet  of  my 
tent  in  India,  aft.erwards  of  iry  barrack-room  in 
England,  and  now  that  I  have  given  up  soldiering, 
does  the  same  duty  in  my  study,  reminding  me  of 
the  first  and  last  day  of  elephant  shooting  I  ever 
enjoyed. 


USELESS  KNOWLEDGE. 

EvEBY  clever  young  man,  I  believe,  passes 
through  a  stage  *^'  extravagant  ambition.  He 
keeps  his  day-dreams  to*  himself  if  he  has  either 
common  sense  or  modesty;  but  at  moments  —  and 
very  pleasant  momenta  they  are  — he  sees  himself 
enshrined  in  the  memory  of  a  grateful  world,  revo- 
lutionizing systems  ot  thought,  embudying  the 
aspirations  of  mankind  in  undying  verse,  or  scat- 
tering plenty  through  a  smiling  land,  and  reading 
his  histoi;^'  in  a  nation's  eyes.  It  is  well  if,  when 
those  dreams  dissolve  under  the  pressure  of  real 
work,  they  leave  him  content  with  the  modest 
share  of  glory  or  good  conscience  which  falls  to  the 
lot  of  most  of  us.  ^Vhilst  they  last  the  youth  is 
frequently  troubled,  amongst  otner  weaknesses,  by 
a  hankering  after  omniscience.  No  bounded  field 
of  knowledge  s^atisfies  his  buoyant  sense  of  unused 
power;  he  is  read^'  to  plunge  into  scientific  re- 
searches, to  study  universal  history,  to  be  a  pro- 
ibond  theologian  and  metsph^'siciaa,  to  be  fiuniUar 
with  bw  and  polities,  and  to  soften  his  severer 
studies  by  an  accurate  acquaintance  widi  poetnr  and 
the  fine  arts.    It  is  aa  act  of  bitter  self-denial 
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when  he  first  forces  himself  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  the^uman  intellect  is  limited,  and  that  the 
essential  condition  of  utility  in  this  world  is  to 
restrict  one's  self  to  a  narrow  field  of  labor.  All 
knowledge  is  too  vast  a  province  for  any  one  in 
these  days ;.  we  must  be  content  to  work  in  the 
confidence  liiat  our  enerffies  will  be  supplemented 
by  those  of  our  fellow-laborers,  and  be  satisfied  if 
we  have  done  any  real  service,  however  humble, 
towards  helping  on  the  improvement  of  the  world. 
In  time  it  becomes  a  positive  source  of  pleasure  to 
reflect  upon  the  vast  fields  of  thought  in  which  we 
are  never  called  to  exert  ourselves.  I  have  heard 
a  man  of  great  ability  express  a  sense  of  humilia- 
tion on  waflcing  through  one  of  the  Universal  Ex- 
hibitions ;  at  every  step,  he  said,  he  met  something 
which  painfully  reminded  him  of  his  own  ignorance, 
and  brought  vividly  before  his  mind  the  narrow  lim- 
its of  his  knowledge.  I  confess  that  the  eff*ect  upon 
me  lA  very  difierent  I  have  walked  through  acres 
of  textile  fabrics,  miles  of  ingenious  machinery,  tens 
of  thousands  of  square  yards  of  pidnting,  vast  accu- 
mulations of  all  the  countless  products  of  human 
ingenuity,  and  silently  given  thanks  at  every  step. 
Here,  I  have  exclaimed,  is  yet  one  more  branch  of 
knowledge  on  which  I  am,  and  shall  always  re- 
main, hopelessly,  profoundly,  and  contentedly  igno- 
rant. Here,  for  example,  is  a  steam-engine:  I 
have  not  the  faintest  notion  how  it  is  made,  or 
what  conditions  are  necessary  for  its  success.  If, 
by  some  reversion  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature, 
the  tide  of  time  would  flow  back  with  me,  and 
set  me  down,  say  in  the  fifteenth  century,  I 
could  not  convey  the  slightest  information  to'  the 
curious  people  who  would  doubtless  flock  round 
me.  Somehow  or  other,  I  would  say,  if  you  put 
water  into  a  boilel:  and  light  a  fire  under  it,  and 
make  a  complicated  arrangement  of  wheels  and 
pistons,  the  thing  will  move,  and  carry  you  in  a 
couple  of  hours  from  London  to  Dover ;  but  if  you 
want  to  know  how  it  is  done  you  must  wait  for  two 
or  three  centuries.  It  is,  perhaps,  wrong  to  rejoice 
at  not  knowing  something  which^  as  people  are 
always  saying  in  public  speeches,  ought  to  be  famil- 
iar to  every  school-boy  of  fourteen ;  but  I  pity  that 
imaginary  school-boy,  and  rejoice  sincerely  tiiat  so 
many  people  are  laboring  to  remove  from  me  every 
necessity  of  investigating  the  matter  for  myself. 
In  the  ingenious  romance  of  Sandfbrd  and  Merton, 
a  story  is  told  of  a  gentleman  and  a  carpenter,  sup- 
posed to  be  cast  away  on  a  savage  island ;  and  a 
moral  is  drawn  for  the  edification  of  youth  from  the 
fact  that  the  carpenter  is  much  more  valued  for 
his  power  of  making  baskets  than  the  gentleman 
for  his  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin.  The  true 
inference  would,  of  course,  be  that  the  savages  were 
very  stupid  to  value  basket -making  more  than 
scholarship ;  and  it  is  a  main  advantage  of  civiliza- 
tion that  it  enables  some  classes  to  firee  themselves 
from  mechanical  toil.  Yet,  though  we  no  longer 
share  the  delusion  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  to 
the  superiority  of  man  in  a  state  of  nature,  we  all 
too  often  listen  to  exhortations  conceived  in  much 
the  same  spirit  What  a  shame  it  is,  people 
exclaim,  that  we  go  through  life  knowing  nothmg 
of  the  most  ordinary  processes  that  are  going  on 
around  us.  What  a  comfort  it  is,  I  always  reply 
to  myself,  that  I  can  get  on  perfectly  well  without 
knowing  how  to  plough,  or  to  make  my  coats,  or  to 
cook  my  dinner,  far  leas  to  make  an  electric  tele- 
graph. "When  Adam  delved,  and  Eve  span, 
where  was  then  the  gentleman  ?  "    He  was  an  im- 


possibility, and  that  circumstance  must  have  been  a 
decided  drawback  to  the  state  of  society  in  Para- 
dise. 

So  far,  my  confession  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded 
with  indulgence.  One  may  take  a  certain  epicu- 
rean pleasure  in  the  sight  of  the  vast  fields  of 
knowledge  which  one  is  never  destined  to  tread, 
and  yet  feel  gratitude  for  those  who  consent  to 
explore  them.  I  may  has  myself  on  my  ignorance, 
and  feel  no  grudge  agamst  the  knowing  part  of 
mankind.  Yet  I  confess  that  I  sometimes  eo-a  lit- 
tle further  than  this.  There  is  something  depress- 
ing in  the  monstrous  accumulation  of  facts  wmch  la 
going  on  all  round  us.  There  is  a  loss,  as  well  as 
a  gam,  in  the  results  of  all  this  amazing  industry. 
We  cannot  but  envy  the  great  men  of  old  days  who 
could  be  at  once  statesmen,  and  soldiers,  and 
philosophers,  and  artists,  and  regret  that  it  is  daily 
becoming  morediflicult  to  be  anything  but  an  infin- 
itesimal wheel  in  a  machinery  of  boundless  compli- 
cation. All  the  societies  ror  the  acquisition  of 
useful  knowledge,  which  spread  and  flourish  around 
us,  seem  at  times  to  be  hostile  to  a  genuine  culti- 
vation. We  are  aghast  at  the  enormous  quantity 
of  things  with  which  it  is  possible,  and  sometimes 
necessary,  to  be  acquainted.  Undoubtedly  all 
such  societies  —  not  including  the  Social  Science 
Association — have  their  uses.  We  laugh  at  them, 
and  protest  against  them,  and  end  by  admitting 
that  they  do  good  service  in  their  way.  Yet  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  there  will  soon  be  room  for 
another  society,  which  mi^ht  be  called  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Useless  Knowledge,  —  not 
so  much  as  a  du^ct  opponent,  but  as  a  necessary  cor- 
rective to  the  energy  of  its  rivals.  The  first  meet- 
ing mi^ht  be  held  in  the  Beading-room  of  the 
Bntifh  Museum. 

Scholars  sometimes  lament,  or  affect  to  lament,  the 
burning  of  the  Alexandrian  Library,  yet  I  cannot 
help  fancying  that  they  are  occasionally  laughing  in 
their  sleeves ;  and  that,  if  it  depended  upon  a  wcml, 
they  would  hesitate  before  tumbling  out  upon  the 
world  those  masses  of  manuscripts  which  are,  for- 
tunately or  otherwise,  beyond  our  reach  forever. 
Consider  the^  countless  volumes  which  encumber 
the  world,  a[nd  daunt  all  but  the  most  energetic 
students,  and  which  owe  their  existence  to  the  an- 
cient literature  now  in  existence ;  multiply  them  in 
proportion  of  the  remnant  to  the  mass  which  once 
existed,  and  ask  whether,  by  this  time,  we  should 
not  have  been  forced  to  do  some  burning  on  our 
own  account.  The  British  Museum  itself  always 
gives  me  a  melancholy  sensation.  Suppose  that 
any  one  should  read  industriously  for  ten  hours  a 
day,  he  might,  we  will  suppose,  assinulate  two  or 
three  average  volumes  in  the  time,  —  assuming  that 
he  has  previously  acquired  the  sciences  requisite 
for  their  due  understanding.  Even  ro,  many  single 
volumes  would  take  months  rather  than  days  ofia- 
bor.  Let  us  admit,  however,  that  in  a  year  he  has 
thoroughly  digested  a  thousand  volumes.  In  thirty 
years  of  uninterrupted  labor  at  this  rate  he  would 
nave  got  through  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  huge 
stores  of  literature  whicn  crush  the  shelves  of  that 
enormous  collection.  He  would  have  ts^versed  one 
resion  of  the  great  ocean  of  knowledge,  and  would 
still  see  a  boundless  expanse  extending  before  him. 
It  is  enough  to  damp  the  appetite  of  the  most  deter- 
mined bookworm  to  think  of  the  liberal  provision 
made  for  his  consumption.  So  far,  however,  the 
employment  is  innocent  enough ;  the  most  indomi- 
table of  literary  gluttons  feels  that  an  ample  fbaet 
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is  provided  for  him,  and  may,  if  he  pleases,  gloat 
over  the  prospect  He  may  even  bestow  upon  the 
world  the  result  of  his  labors,  and  publish  one  of 
those  books  in  which  the  mere  list  of  authorities 
at  the  foot  of  the  pages  sends  a  shiver  through  the 
reader's  marrow,  —  especially  if  the  reader  is  una- 
ware of  the  display  which  may  be  cheaply  made  by 
the  help  of  a  few  skilfully  manipulated  books  of 
reference.  But  there  is  a  more  painful  conclusion 
behind.  Let  us  think,  for  example,  of  what  history 
is  rapidly  becoming.  Formerly,  a  man  might  be 
content  if  he  dash^  through  a  few  centuries  in  as 
many  pleasantly  written  octavo  volumes,  remem- 
bered a  short  list  of  dates  of  royal  accessions  and 
battles^  and  some  of  the  floating  anecdotes  which 
have  become  proverbial.  Now  it  takes  as  long  to 
write  history  as  to  live  it.  Lord  Macaulay  began 
swimminjriy,  and  took  us  through  some  thirty  years 
in  a  couple  of  delightful  volumes ;  but,  as  ne  con- 
tinued, nis  plan  expanded,  and  it  beciune  evident 
that,  if  he  had  happily  been  spared  to  complete  his 
original  plan,  he  must  have  lived  a  century  longer, 
and  would  have  found  tliat  materials  were  accumu- 
lating faster  than  he  could  write  down  the  results. 
The  ideal  history  seems  to  be  one  in  which  we  could 
trace  everything  that  happened  to  everybody,  and 
know  what  he  thought  about  it,  and  how  far  he 
was  ris^ht  or  wrong.  We  are  required  to  study  all 
the  State  papers  that  were  written,  to  follow  the 
details  of  every  negotiation,  to  fcam  an  opinion  of 
every  actor,  to  know  all  about  the  contemporary'  lit- 
erature, and,  in  short,  to  be  as  familiar  with  all  the 
events  of  some  past  epoch  as  the  inhabitant  of  Lit- 
tle Pedlincton  with  tne  gossip  of  his  charming  vil- 
lage. If  the  plan  continues,  it  is  awful  to  tinnk  of 
the  fate  of  historians  in  the  year  1969.  They  will 
have  to  read  throuo:h  aU  the  daily,  weekly,  monthly, 
and  quarterly  publications  of  the  period,  from  the 
lists  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  to  ^c  parlia- 
mentary reports;  to  study  all  me  blue-books  as 
conscientiously  as  a  newly  elected  M.  P. ;  to  read 
all  the  despatches  of  all  the  secretaries  of  state  and 
ambassadors,  and  everything  that  was  said  in  an- 
swer to  them  or  about  them  by  obsdrvers  in  foreign 
countries ;  to  study  parish  registers,  and  law  reports, 
and  tables  of  statistics ;  to  go  through  the  literature 
of  the  period,  from  ephemeral  novels  up  to  works 
on  metaphysics ;  to  plunge  into  masses  of  manu- 
script letters  and  memoirs ;  and,  after  taking  in  this 
and  much  more,  to  digest  it  into  some  comprehen- 
CTve  whole.  The  history  of  a  y6ar,  instead  of  being 
squeezed  into  a  pArfijraf.h,  ^1"  expand  6v^r  A  Ion? 
series  of  tblios.  The  materials  for  such  porten- 
tous labors  are  being  conscientiously  preserved  and 
ranged  in  due  order  in  the  most  accessible  shape. 
Ever)'  private  person  of  any  sense  has  a  periodical 
jail-delivery,  and  bums  the  heaps  of  correspond- 
ence which  would  otherwise  make  our  houses  un- 
inhabitable, and  choke  every  cupboard  and  availa- 
ble receptacle.  The  nation,  so  far  from  imitating 
this  prudent  precaution,  preserves  every  scrap  of 
paper  —  useless  rubbish  or  invaluable  document  — 
as  though  print  were  myre  sacred  than  human  life. 
Are  we^not  laying  up  stores  of  knowledge  which 
will  CO  far  to  drive  some  future  philosopher  mad? 
Would  not  such  a  society  as  I  have  mentioned  be 
discharging  a  useful  fiinction  if  it  were  to  bum,  sink, 
and  destroy  some  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the 
waste-paper  which,  as  it  seems  without  hyperbole, 
the  world  itself  will  scarcely  be  able  to  contain  ? 

When  we   were  at  school,  history  was  surely  a 
pleasanter  thing.    We  did  not,  it  is  tme,  know  so 


many  facts  as  are  now  considered  essential  to  a  well- 
regulated  mind.  If  we  complain  that  our  memories 
are  in  danger  of  being  swamped,  and  impatiently 
tax  our  remorseless  crammers  with  pedantry,  we 
are,  I  know,  sternly  reproved.  A  love  of  tmth,  it 
is  said,  is  desirable  in  itself.  No  pains  that  are  suf- 
fered in  the  service  of  truth  are  superfluous ;  and 
tmth  of  all  kinds  is  desirable  for  its  own  sake,  and 
a  sufficient  reward  for  the  patient  inqiiirer.  The 
ar^ment  surely  confounds  two  very  difierent  things. 
It  18  not  a  question  between  tmth  and  fiction ;  but 
between  knowledge  and  ignorance.  There  are 
many  things  which  ought  simply  to  be  consigned  to 
oblivion,  l]M3cause  they  are  of  no  real  use  to  any  hu- 
man being,  and  are  so  much  dead-weight  on  the 
memory.  A  very  similar  confusion  is  constantly 
turning  up  in  disputes  about  art.  If  we  complain  of 
the  photographic  style  of  painting,  in  which  every 
trifle  is  conscientiously  imitated,  in  the  apparent  be- 
lief that  our  eyes  are  microscopes,  we  are  taxed  with 
a  want  of  love  for  truth.  Tmth  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

The  ultimate  object  of  art  is  to  afiect  our  imagi- 
nations, not  to  record  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  facts.  Labor  bestowed  upon  subsidiar}'  objects 
is  not  only  thrown  away,  but  positively  weakens  the 
effect  by  distracting  our  minds.  It  is  undoubtedly 
necessary  that  whatever  is  represented  should  be 
represented  faithfully,  for  otherwise  it  would  have 
no  interest  for  us ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  as 
many  things  as  possible  should  be  represented. 
History,  in  the  same  way,  if  it  is  understood  to 
mean  an  account  of  everything  that  ever  happened, 
would  include  vast  masses  of  rubbish  that  ought  to 
be  left  to  unbroken  repose  in  the  dustrhole.  ^^  Dry- 
asdust and  his  brethren  have  filled  libraries  with 
Srofoundly  learned  speculations,  and,  when  they 
id  not  abuse  each  other  like  pickpockets,  have 
kept  up  an  exchange  of  elaborate  compliment, 
which  tne  poor  innocent  public  has  naturally  taken 
in  good  faith.  Who  wrote  the  letters  of  Junitis  f 
Who  was  the  man  in  the  iron  mask  ?  Where  did 
Julius  Cssar  land  in  Britain  ?  To  these  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  questions  of  a  similar  kind,  many 
persons  would  answer  simply, "  We  don't  care." 
It  does  not  make  the  very  slightest  difference  in 
any  possible  way.  Somebody  wrote  Junius  who 
was  dead  and  buried  a  good  many  years  back,  and 
their  influence  on  politics  was  just  the  same  whoever 
was  the  author.  The  simplest  plan  would  surely  be 
to  follow  the  precedent  of  the  naval  captain,  who 
inak€9  it  twelve  o'clock.  Let  uc  assume,  in  future, 
that  Sir  Philip  Francis  was  the  writer ;  the  S,  8. 
U.  K.  would  bo  intrusted  with  the  destmction  of 
all  evidence  and  all  arguments  making  in  a  con- 
trary direction ;  the  future  historians  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  would  be  relieved  from  a  very 
thankless  task,  and  nobody,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
would  be  one  penny  the  worse. 

In  the  same  way  I  would  decide,  once  for  all, 
that  Julius  CflQsar  landed  (say^  at  Deal,  and  insist 
upon  the  question  being  finally  laid  on  the  shelf, 
and  antiquarians  turning  their  energies  to  some 
more  fruitful  field.  Such  disquisitions  have  had 
their  use,  like  the  pieces  of  imaginary  gold  for 
which  the  old  man  in  the  fable  advised  his  sons  to 
dig  in  the  vineyard.  They  have  incidentally  pro- 
duced a  great  turning-over  of  original  authorities, 
and  thrown  li^ht«  upon  more  important  inquiries. 
But  this  is  an  inducement  for  children  :  we  are  old 
enough  to  know  what  is  really  valuable,  and  to  ^eek 
fi)r  it  systematically  and  straightforwnrdly.    It  is 
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useful  to  give  boys  puzzles  to  exercise  their  arith- 
metical talents;  but  when  they  grow  to  be  real 
mathematicians  the  puzzles  sink  to  their  proper 
place  as  mere  playthingp.  It  must  be  added,  too, 
Oiough  here  I  confess  that  my  ground  is  logically 
weaker,  that  there  are  some  cases  in  which  the 
weakness  of  the  flesh  leads  one  to  prefer  fiction  to 
truth.  Whilst  we  grow  doubly  anxious  to  investi- 
gate useless  matters  of  fact,  we  remorselessly  sweep 
away  all  the  charming  fables  in  which  we  once  re- 
joiced. To  say  nothing  of  Romulus  and  Remus, 
of  King  Hengist  and  Horsa,  and  of  all  the  pleasant 
heroes  who  had  the  one  fault,  and  that  fault  shared 
with  many  of  the  most  delightfiil  companions  of 
our  school-days,  of  having  never  existed,  we  are  in 
real  danger  of  losing  all  our  villains.  Tiberius  and 
Caligula  are  being  changed  into  amiable  monarchs. 
Richard  III.  was  an  excellent  uncle,  who  spoilt  hie 
nephews,  instead  of  smothering  them ;  anci  in  the 
words  of  the  poet, "  Never  a  monster  need  now  de- 
spair, and  every  knave  has  a  chance."  It  is  true 
that,  by  way  of  compensation,  some  excellent  char- 
acters are  being  sadly  mauled,  and  the  romance 
ruthlessly  stripi^  off  our  ancient  idols.  It  is  im- 
possible to  see  the  nrocess  without  some  regret. 

All  visitors  to  Oxford  may  remember  uie  gro- 
tesque heads,  covered  with  grime,  and  with  "highly 
oomio  expressions,  produced  by  various  accidents  to 
their  noses  and  cheeks,  which  used  to  stand  upon 
pedestals  round  the  theatre.  The  last  time  1  paid 
them  my  respects,  I  was  shocked  to  observe  that 
they  haa  been  going  through  the  process  which  we 
fkeetiously  describe  as  restoration.  Their  green 
visages  had  been  scraped,  chiselled,  and  filed  down, 
till  they  wore  a  most  irreproachable  and  insipid 
simper.  To  my  eyes  their  beaut}-  had  entirely  de- 
parted, and  they  looked  the  noWe  savage  of  fiction, 
dressed  up  in  a  black  coat  and  a  white  tie.  The 
process  deserves  imitation  in  one  respect ;  for  it 
would  be  a  great  savinor  if,  instead  of  erecting  new 
monuments  to  recent  benefactors  of  their  species, 
we  could  plane  down  some  of  the  old  ones  into  new 
fbrms,  and,  for  example,  convert  an  u^ly  old  Charles 
I.  into  a  bran-new  George  m.  But  I  otmfess  that 
the  change  conveyed,  on  the  whole,  a  melancholy 
moral  to  my  mind.  That  is  the  process,  I  said 
to  myself,  through  which  all  our  dear  old  villains 
are  being  replaced  in  history.  The  ancient  mon- 
uments are  Wing  scrupulously  restored,  which, 
in  official  lan^age,  means  destroyed,  or  at  least 
flayed  alive.  Before  long  we  shall  not  have  a  vil- 
lain to  quote  in  a  paragraph.  Every  old  hero,  who 
cut.  his  rivals*  tltfoats,  strangled  his  wives,  and  mas- 
sacred his  eulyect?,  is  being  converted  into  a 
likeness  of  a  comfortable,  well-dressed  citizen,  with 
everything  handsome  about  him.  It  does  them  no 
good,  and  deprives  us  of  a  great  deal  of  harmless 
amusement.  When  our  descendants  have  to  refer  to 
Robespierre,  instead  of  loading  him,  like  our  grand- 
fathers, with  every  epithet  that  indignation  and  hor- 
ror could  suggest,  they  will  be  obliged  to  speak  o£ 
him  as  thnt  amiable,  if  misguided  patriot,  whose  ex- 
cellent intentions  sometimes  led  him  into  measures 
which,  if  we  only  knew  what  they  were,  we  might 
possibly  condemn  from  our  imj)ix)ved  point  of  view, 
but  which  seem  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  in  har- 
mony with  the  moral  code  of  the  times.  For  when 
it  is  iuipo>»ible  to  deny  that  a  man  haa  committed 
crimen,  it  is  always  open  to  us.  to  point  out  that 
crimes  in  one  century  cease  to  be  very  criminal  in 
another.  What  with  softening  4lown  shadows  and 
slurring  over  light?,  the  dear  distinctive  history  i)f 


former  days,  in  which  every  man  was  a  niBt  or  a 
ruffiauf  is  being  toned  down  into  a  manotonoiis  recv 
ord  of  commonplace  people  without  a  single  devia- 
tion from  the  average  standards  Surely  it  is  par- 
missihle  in  those  days  of  universal  respectability 
to  regret  the  change  for  a  moment.  If  Riehard 
did  not  smother  his  nephews,  he  o«^bt  to  bare 
done  it,  —  or,  at  least,  he  ought  to  be  held  to  hare 
done  it,  — just  to  increase  ihe  pleasure  with  wbich 
inf^mt  minds  are  initiated  into  nistorf. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  this  is  a  digression, 
and,  perhaps,  will  not  bear  a  very  Btriet  iaspeetion. 
Let  us  have  the  truth  in  matters  which  have  any 
bearing  upon  history;  but  do  not  let  119  gnppoce 
that  because  a  thing  reaUy  happened,  it  is  a  auii- 
cient  reason  for  its  never  being  forgotten ;.  or,  which 
is  a  partdlel  case,  that  because  a  &iii|  exisftc  some- 
where in  the  unverse,  it  is  important  l£at  we  shookl 
know  all  about  it.  We  have  lost  as  well  as  gained 
by  the  promts  of  scientifie  knowledge*  Though  I 
have  heard  some  bigoted  coniervatives  eftrse  tbe 
memoiy  of*  Columbus,  we  may  take  it  to  be  a  good 
thing  that  America  was  discovered.  It  ui  as  weU 
that  we  should  know  where  are  the  sources  of  the 
Nile,  and  be  able  to  construct  a  toleraUr  trust- 
worthy map  of  Central  Asia.  In  short,  we  cannot 
seriously  complain  that  our  planet  has  becooie  a 
very  liinited  place,  in  which  every  hole  and  eoraor 
has  been  pretty  well  explored,  and  laid  down  in 
perfectly  accessible  ground-plans.  Yet  the  Umw  of 
mystery  is  a  real  lost^  to  our  imaginations.  Tlsere 
is  no  room  fbr  the  anthropophasi  and  men  whose 
heads  do  grow  beneath  ineir  shoulders.  Prester 
John  and  the  land  of  Eldorado  have  not  so  mudi 
as  an  unoccupied  acre  of  ground  left  to  hold  on  by. 
Once  we  were  like  children  living  in  a  coBnxer  of 
some  huge  rambling  manor-house,  and  fuicying 
that  all  kinds  of  ghosts  and  phantoms  m^t  he 
huking  in  the  remoter  rooms  to  which  they  had 
never  penetrated.  We  have  grown  up  and  walked 
through  every  passage,  and  peeped  into  eveiy 
cloeot,  and  find  that  it  is  all  very  commonplaee, 
and  that  the  haunted  palace  is  not  mach  more 
romantic  than  an  ordinary  lodging-house.  This  is 
a  small  set-off,  it  may  be,  and  yet  I  think  it  is  a  set- 
off a;?ainfit  the  practical  advantages :  the  completion 
of  the  Pacific  Railway,  and  tlw  estabUshmenIr  of 
regular  lines  of  steam-communication  with  the  most 
remote  islands  of  the  ocean.  The  process,  indeed, 
would  not  stop  here,  if  it  depended  upon  the  good- 
will of  men  of  sdence.  We  have  lately'  heard 
immeiise  rejoicings  over  the  discoveries  which  have 
extended  om*  knowledge  even  beyond  the  solar 
system.  It  Ls  unspeakably  gratifying,  it  seem^  to 
be  able  to  say  that  some  sort  of  gas  (I  entirely  de- 
clioc  to  write  down  any  sf)ecific  name,  lest  I  should 
expose  myself  to  the  laughter  of  all  well-iiifonncd 
persons)  is  to  be  found  not  only  L>  tliis  ridiculously 
small  planet,  but  in  the  sun,  and  in  Sirius,  and  in 
various  stars  up  and  down  tlie  sky.  That  the  dis- 
coverers have  shown  rcmark;»ble  powers  of  mind,  I 
am  most  willing  to  believe  ;  but  I  can't  yet  derive 
much  comfort  from  the  knowledge  they  have  gaint^d. 
Suppose  that  it  is  plainly  made  out  that,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  more  millions  of  miles  than  the  mind  of 
man  can  conceive,  there  is  some  unpronounceable 
stufi^,  which  also  exists  here,  how  am  I  the  better 
for  that  ^t  ?  I  do  not  mean,  how  will  it  increase 
my  income,  but  how  shall  I  be  the  happier  or  the 
wi?er  ?  Everybody  was  in  a  great  state  of  excite- 
ment last  summer  to  hear  something  about  certain 
red  prominences  which  appear  round  the  sun  in 
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eclipses,  and  to  know  what  thej  were  made  of. 
What,  I  ask,  are  the  red  prominences  to  me,  or  I 
to  the  red  prominences?  The  moon  was  always 
one  of  my  illnsions,  and  it  has  been  cmellj'  pnt 
down  by  these  men  of  science.  We  are  now  in- 
formed, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  it  is  nothing  but 
a  biff  bomi-ocit  cinder,  which  is  some  nse  in  getting 
up  tides  Tnot  that  I  know  Tery  clearly  what  Is  the 
good  of  tides),  but  totally  unsuitable  for  intending 
emigrants,  even  if  they  could  get  thei«.  Every 
one  who  has  had  a  proper  vriue  for  the  moon,  con- 
sidered in  a  poetical  or  sssthetic  point  of  view, 
must  regret  that  it  turns  out  to  be  nothing  better 
than  a  second-hand  earth,  with  a  large  quantity  of 
mountains,  and  not  even  the  ghost  of  an  Alpine 
Club  to  climb  them.  Here,  I  am  aware,  I  am  upon 
tiddisli  ground.  There  is  no  name  at  greater  pow- 
er at  the  present  day  than  that  of  science ;  and  it 
is  OS  awkward  to  say  anything  against  the  preten- 
sions of  men  of  science,  as  it  once  was  to  be  a 
heretic  of  a  different  order.  You  cannot,  it  w  true, 
be  burnt  alive,  or  put  into  an  inaui««ition,  but,  which 
is  almost  as  bsid,  yon  can  be  made  to  look  extremely 
fooU^.  The  men  of  science  regard  you  tlirough 
their  spectacles  with  an  aiib  calculated  to  str^e 
terror  into  the  b«lde«t  heart,  if  you  venture  to 
question  the  advantage  of  their  most  trifling  spec- 
ulatiouj*.  Anything  which  by  hook  or  by  crook 
can  be  brought  un&t  the  mantle  of  an  'ology  is  a 
sacred  object  not  to  be  touched  by  the  profane 
Tuigar.     A  poor  savage  sees  a  civiliied  being,  ca- 

{)able  of  producing  thunder  and  supplied  with  un- 
imitcd  quantities  of  firewater,  devote  himself  ibr 
}'ears  to  the  pursuit  of  bugs,  —  using  that  word  in 
the  American  0en5!e.  This  strange  crt'ature  will 
live  for  month?  in  a  wilderness^  and  be  amply  re- 
warded by  collecting  a  boatload  of  creeping,  crawl- 
ing things,  which  are  not  even  good  to. cat.  The 
savage  thinks  that  the  white  man  mupt  be  IHtle 
better  than  an  idiot :  and  the  white  man,  when  he 
comes  home,  writes  his  book,  and  holds  tht^  «ivage 
up  to  the  derisioii  of  an  enlightened  public. — 
**  Here,"  he  saj  s  in  eflect,  •*  is  a  poor  creature  so 
Ignorant  as  to  think  me  a  fool  for  spending  a  month 
in  discovering  the  HfMonchrononfkoffHjuM  Jmef^H^  — 
an  animal  which  differs  from  all  other  Hotonchron- 
ontbologi  In  having  two  more  ppots  on  his  no?e, 
and  an  extra  claw  on  his  hind  le^."  I^  it  so  plain 
that  the  white  man  has  altogether  the  best  of  the 
argument?  Suppose  that  the  beast  in  question 
had  remained  unknown,  would  the  human  race  have 
been  materially  the  worse?  Or,  to  put  it  more 
moderately,  could  not  the  month  have  been  spent 
to  more  purpose  in  some  other  field  of  labor? 
Home  distingnisfaed  martyr  to  science  once  planted 
a  colony  of  some  loathsome  iuFCct  in  his  thumb, 
and  heroically  travelled  to  Europe  with  his  burden, 
in  the  hopes  of  discovering  some  new  facts  about 
the  way  in  which  the  animal  laid  Its  eggs.  ITn- 
hickiiy,  if  I  rem«mb«^  right,  the  thumb  mortified 
and  had  to  lje  amputated  within  slight  of  land  ;  and 
we  have  ever  fince  been  called  upon  to  admire  the 
xeal  and  heroi«m  of  the  rofTerer.  1  am  willing  to 
do  so,  just  as  I  admire  Ht.  Simeon  Stylites  for 
standing  for  twentj-  years  on  a  oolnnm,  and  saving 
his  prayers  1,244  times  a  day.  Only  I  cannot  lielp 
ackhHT,  in  each  case,  whether  so  rare  a  quality  of 
heroifm  could  not  have  Ix'en  turned  to  Pome  better 
account  ?  Zeal  is  not  a  enmmo<lity  of  which  we 
have  siich  an  abundance  that  we  can  complacently 
see  it  nmning  to  wa-^te.  Science  often  mean:* 
nothing  more  thun  accurate  tind  sy.Mcmatlc  knowl- 


edge of  fhcts;  and  the  question  always  remains 
wMther  the  facts  are  really  worth  knowing. 

If  a  mall  of  genius  spends  years  in  investigating 
the  habits  of  a  microscopic  animalcule,  it  does  not  Ibl- 
low  that  the  game  was  worth  the  candle,  simply 
because  we  give  to  the  knowledge  gained  the  mys- 
tic name  of  science.  I  have  been  amused  in  watch- 
ing a  controversy  which  has  sometimes  been  carried 
on  upon  a  trifling  point  of  this  nature.  '  A  harmless 
race  of  lunatics  has  lately  taken  to  anraslng  Itself 
by  climbing  the  Alps,  and  has  eren  formed  a  club 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  natural  teal  of 
Englishmen  to  scramble  up  difficult  places  al  the 
risk  of  their  necks.  If  enthusiasts  frankly  say  that 
they  climb  because  they  like  it,  they  are  sternly 
reproved,  and  told  that  they  arc  unpardonably 
raph.  If  they  more  judiciously  swear  by  the  name 
of  science,  their  critics  take  off  their  hats  and  retire 
with  a  graceful  bow.  But  What  is  the  difference  ? 
If  I  go  up  Mont  Blanc  to  improve  my  digestion, 
and  have  a  good  lime  generalry,  I  so  far  fecrease 
the  sum  of  human  happiness.  If  I  take  a  barometer 
with  me,  and  discover  once  more  that  the  pt«F- 
sure  of  the  air  on  the  summit  is  fifteen  inches  less 
than  at  the  bottom,  I  add  one  more  infinitestimal 
fact  to  those  already  known.  I  advance  science  in 
po  f^  as  I  increase  by  a  microscopic  ammint  the 
mass  of  raw  material  upon  which  philofoi)hers  are 
to  reason.  But  the  effect  of  mv  ooservation  upon 
the  virtue  or  happiness  of  mankind  is  so  inconc*eiv- 
ably  minute  as  to  be  inexpressible  in  language  or 
figures.  In  one  case,  I  directly  add  to  my  own 
happiness  and  health ;  In  the  other  I  add  one  more 
triffing  bit  of  information  to  many  millions  already 
accumulated,  and  may  possibly  do  f»ome  indirect 
good  to  somebody.  Is  the  dlfierencc  between  the 
two  actions  so  enormous  that  one  should  be  unspar- 
ingly condemned  and  the  other  held  up  to  general 
admiration?  Has  science  so  mysterious  a  power 
that  the  most  homceopathic  exprcsfion  of  scientifie 
intention  converts  any  quantity  of  equlvocable  <  on- 
duct  Into  pure  virtue  ?  If  pwple  would  only  re- 
member that  science  is  nothing  but  knowledge  put 
into  fbrmulie,  they  would  free  themf elves  fVom  this 
superstitious  awe,  and  Fce  that  the  Hue  of  demarca- 
tion is  not  so  broad  as  they  sometimes  imagine.  It 
U  an  historical  fact  that  I  walked  down  the  Strand 
at  twelve  o'clock  cm  the  Ist  of  May,  1869;  it  Is  a 
scientific  fkct  that  the  thennometw  on  that  d^x 
stood  at  60<*  In  my  study ;  but  whether  either  of 
tho?e  facts  be  worth  rr*c<i-dinj  must  dcjiend  upon 
the  inflnence  which  the  know7ed::e  of  tnem  -/oud 
exert  upon  human  happiness.  Ilic  tbermomrtriv-  a.1 
fact  is,  no  doubt  the  most  infcrerting  in  the  ente 
jmppo*efl,  but  it  is  possible  to  have  too  mtu  h  of* 
thennometers. 

In  saving  oil  thi«,  I  do  not  meaa  for  one  nio.i.f  nt 
to  sneer  at  scientific  peor^le.  I  lore  and  r;<1njlre 
them.  I  rejoice  to  sco  bine  fiamcf  find  e-ci:lri<  • 
sparks,  and  Xo  hear  loud  explosions,  and  tr>cn  to 
smell  disagpeenble  oflors  at  the  Roj  al  Irptitnti^n  or 
at  the  Polytechnic.  I  esen  like  to  f!after  Tii  -elf 
that.  I  am  making  a  scientific  ^jbsenation  vixn  I 
tempt  (he  apjetite  of  the  hij>jK>p<>taniU8  nt  the 
Zoological  Gardens  with  rnit?,  or  ofTer  a  T\\?\y  i^aii 
to  the  mtrich.  Nothing  is  nioro  gratitVin^  thrin  to 
waU'h  the  anlor  with  which  men  throw  thenuelves 
into  disputes  as  to  the  origin  of  species  and  'liC 
shape  of  a  monkey's  brain,  I  am  jHT^ectly  C'»nter.t 
with  beini  s  man,  and  cannot  fcc  that  it  mftkcr 
much  (Hfference  whether  my  remote  auce-tor^  iv<Te 
:^peg  or  human  beings.     Still,  it  Is  pleasant  lo 
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people  so  keen  on  the  subject ;  and  to  remark,  at 
the  same  time,  the  strong  brotherly  love  which  al- 
ways prevents  them  fix)m  growing  bitter  in  the  ar- 
dor or  controversy^  and  accusing  each  other  of 
plagiarism  or  want  of  candor.  I  remember  the  old 
grammarian  who  wished  to  send  his  brother's  soul 
"  to  eternal  perdition,  for  his  treatise  on  the  irregu- 
lar verb,"  and  am  glad  that  a  scientific  heresy  can- 
not excite  an  egualdeCTee  of  animosity.  I  revere 
even  mathematicians,  mough  totally  unable  to  un- 
derstand them,  and  especially  unable  to  make  out 
why  the  elaborate  investigation  of  some  theories  is 
at  all  more  respectable  than  the  discovery  of  prob- 
lems in  whist  or  chess,  or  the  invention  of  Chinese 
puzzles.  But,  to  be  perfectly  candid,  I  think  that 
men  of  science  have  one  trifling  fault.  They  are 
apt  to  be  a  little  arrogant,  and  to  presume  upon  the 
respect  which  they  have  fairly  won.  For  the  genuine 
leaders  of  thought  this  is  at  least  pardonable,  but 
they  have  introduced  a  rather  impleasant  style 
amongst  persons  who,  without  due  authority,  love 
to  clothe  themselves  in  their  mantle.  Every  pen- 
ny-a-liner is  ready  to  twaddle  Bboni  the  "  inexora- 
ble laws  of  supply  and  demand,"  —  generally  in  the 
most  complete  ignorance  of  what  those  laws  really 
are,  —  and  to  indulge  in  platitudes  about  the  infal- 
libility of  economic  science.  For  a  similar  reason 
1  was  truly  pleased  at  reading  the  other  day  (1 
know  not  whether  it  was  accurate),  that  the  Gulf 
Stream  had  been  proved  to  be  a  delusion.  The 
Gulf  Stream  was  almost  as  great  a  nuisance  as 
Macaulav's  New  Zealander,  or  the  German  who 
evolves  tilings  from  the  dep.hs  of  his  consciousness. 
One  could  not  mention  the  weather  without  giving 
a  chance  to  somebody  to  clothe  himself  wiUi  the 
true  scientific  swagger,  and  hurl  the  Gulf  Stream  at 
your  head.  There  are  certain  remarks  which  no- 
body ever  makes  vdthout  a  certain  air  of  superior 
wisdom :  such  as  the  political  commonplace  that  the 
tyranny  of  a  mob  is  as  bad  as  the  tyranny  of  a 
despot ;  and  the  man  who  affected  familiarity  with 
the  Gulf  Stream  always  seemed  to  feel  himself  six 
inches  taller  in  consequence.    I  should  have  real 

Sleasure  in  learning  that  the  Gulf  Stream  had  been 
efinitively  exploded. 

What  is  the  real  moral  of  these  remarks  ?  Ought 
we  not,  in  spite  of  sophistries,  to  rejoice  in  every  ex- 
tension of  knowledge,  and  to  believe  that  sooner  or 
later  it  will  turn  to  some  accoimt?  It  is  all  very 
well  to  ridicule  absurd  pretensions,  and  to  groan 
over  accumulations  of  fact,  which  threaten  to  in- 
crease the  difficulties  of  learning ;  but  we  are  not 
setting  ourselves  against  the  general  current  of  im- 
provement, and  objecting  to  a  process  which,  wheth- 
er we  like  it  or  not,  must  take  place  if  civilization  is 
to  improve  ?  ITie  answer,  if  we  are  to  speak  seri- 
ously, seems  to  be  veiy  simple.  Professor  Owen 
startled  us  some  time  ago  by  the  assertion  (I  quote 
from  memory)  that  to  msplay  properly  the  various 
species  of  whales^  there  would  be  need  of  fourteen 
galleries,  each  a  mile  or  so  in  len^.  A  museum 
on  such  a  scale  mJ^ht  well  appall  cnancellors  of  the 
exchequer  and  sightseers  of  ordinary  appetites  for 
knowledge. 

Yet  if  the  whales  were  conveniently  placed,  tliey 
would  tmdoubtedly  be  worth  seeing.  Now  our 
difficulty  at  the  present  moment  seems  to  be  that 
we  have  got  whales  enough  to  stretch  for  fourteen 
miles,  butL  that  they  are  not  properly  arranged. 
Our  capacity  for  accumulating  materials  has  outrun 
our  powers  of  putting  them  m  order.  No  amount 
of  ¥^ales  would  be  too  great,  if  they  were  only 


classified  on  intelligible  principles :  but  we  are  in 
danger  of  being  swampea  by  a  disorganized  dukos 
of  whales.  We  have  so  many  facts  that  we  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  Our  Dryasdusts  have 
accumulated  such  vast  heaps  of  rubbish  and  of  val- 
uable matter,  that  our  powers  of  sifting  them  and 
bringing  them  into  shape  are  unequal  to  the  gigan- 
tic task.  No  one  can  be  familiar  with  more  uian  a 
fraction  of  the  whole  field  of  history  or  with  more 
than  some  minor  branch  of  scientific  inquiry.  In 
time  we  must  be  content  to  get  rid  of  the  worthless 
material,  and  to  arrange  what  is  lefl  on  some  com- 
prehensive schemes.  We  want  historians  who  can 
deduce  some  living  principles  from  history,  and  men 
of  science  who  can  reduce  the  vast  masses  of  obser- 
vation to  some  general  laws.  When  that  is  done, 
we  shall  be  able  to  catalogue  the  facts  from  which 
the  theories  have  been  deduced,  and  to  pat  them 
away  for  further  reference,  or  destroy  some  of  them 
altogether.  Just  now  we  are  in  the  uncomfortable 
stage  which  some  of  us  have  experienced  when  a 
whole  cartload  of  books — good,  oad,  and  indiffer- 
ent—  has  been  shot  down  in  our  room,  and  we 
have  not  had  time  to  put  them  in  order  on  shelves. 
The  worst  of  it  is  tbat  people  are  constantly  bring- 
ing in  more,  and  raising  shouts  of  triumph  over 
their  wonderftil  industry  and  virtue  in  bringing  in, 
it  may  be,  a  mere  mass  of  waste-paper.  All  that 
we  can  do  is  to  have  patience,  and  submit  even  to 
a  little  unnecessary  arrogance,  in  the  hopes  that 
we  shall  not  be  quite  overwhelmed  before  some  one 
arises  to  put  things  straight 


UNDER  THE  CHANNEL. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  journey  so  well  known  to  so 
many  people  as  the  water  journey  that  has  to  be 
made  in.  passing  between  England  and  France. 
Perhaps  tnere  is  none  which,  with  a  fair  reference 
to  its  length,  excites  such  strong  feelings  of  repug- 
nance in  so  many  travellers,  ft  is  wonder^l  Chat 
the  many  inconveniences  attendant  on  the  pamage 
across  the  British  Channel  should  have  been  so  long 
and  so  patiently  borne.  Rich  and  poor,  sea-sick  and 
sound,  dukes  and  Cook's  excursionists,  pleasure- 
seekers  and  men  of  business,  no  matter ;  the  same 
brush  is  prepared  for  their  general  tarring.  To  the 
complexion  of  being  made  moroughly  wretched  for 
a  certain  (or  uncertain)  number  of  hours,  must  we 
all  come,  who  wish  now  and  again  to  improve  our 
minds  or  estates  by  forei^  travel. 

Consider  the  arrival  of  the  train  from  Paris,  face- 
tiously termed  oigrande  vitesse,  at  the  Railway  Ter- 
minus at  Boulogne,  on  a  wet  night  when  there  is  a 
nice  breeze  blowing.  It  is  not  comfortable,  that  om- 
nibus drive  to  the  boat  which  has  to  be  achieved  af- 
ter you  have  extricated  yourself  from  the  railway 
carnage  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord.  To  slide 
and  stagger  down  a  wet  and  slippery  ladder  with  the 
rain  beating  in  vourface,  and  the  wind  madly  striv- 
ing to  get  nd  of  your  hat,  is  not  pleasant.  To  di^ 
pose  safely  and  satisfactorily  of  the  small  articles  of 
luggage  which  it  i^  necessary  to  carry  in  the  hand, 
is  troublesome.  It  is  a  sorrj-  business  to  watch  your 
pet  boxes,  marked,  it  may  be  "  with  care,"  forming 
part  of  an  avalanche  of  luggacre  crashing  down  a 
wooden  slide  on  to  the  wet  deck.  But  these  arc  mi- 
nor difficulties,  and  may  occur  under  many  other 
circumstances.  It  is  when  the  boat  clears  the  pier- 
head and  takes  that  first  convulsive  leap  at  the  bar, 
like  a  buck-jumping  horse  at  an  unexpected  hurdle, 
that  you  may  look  for  the  commencement  of  your  reid 
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troubles.  You,  Mr.  Reader,  are  travelling  with  Mr. 
Writer  and  Mr.  Friend.  It  has  lon^  been  notorious 
to  Air.  Writer's  family  and  friends  that  he  has  a  gill 
of  becoming  eeo-iiick  on  the  shortest  provocation. 
It  accordingly  affords  you  no  surprise  to  find  your 
friend  diving  hurriedly  into  the  cabin,  obviously 
surrenderiug  himself  to  his  fate.  But,  if  it  so  hap- 
pen that  you  are  strange  to  the  boats  appropriated 
to  the  service  of  the  ^^theastem  Railway,  it  will 
surprise  you  to  see  him  very  shortly  tumble  up  stairs 
again  with  horror  depicted  on  his  pale  face ;  and  you 
will  be  astonished  to  see  him  cast  himself  down  in 
the  rain  by  U&e  side  of  Mr.  Friend,  who,  equally  sea- 
sick bat  more  knowing,  has  not  attempted  the  cabin. 
A  sniff  —  one  sniff  will  prove  the  fact  —  down  the 
cabin  stairs  will  explain  all.  The  Black  Hole  of 
Calcutta  would  have  had  few  terrors  for  an  accli- 
matized steward  of  a  Channel  boat.  Perhaps,  being 
yourself  a  eood  sailor,  vou  are  prepared  to  enjo^  the 
passage  ?  No  expectation  could  be  more  fallacious ! 
The  narrow  boat,  built  for  speed  alone,  is  driven 
through,  not  over,  the  tumbling,  chopping  waves  of 
the  Channel,  and  takes  whole  seas  aboard  at  every 
pitch  and  roll.  Add  the  driving  spray,  and  from  be- 
ing wet  through  there  is  no  escape.  The  cabin  is 
already  crammed  with  victims,  too  miserably  ill 
to  be  conscious  of  the  villanous  atmosphere  they 
breathe,  and  there  would  be  no  getting  into  it  even 
if  you  wished.  You  must  stay  on  dedc  exposed  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  weather.  In  all  directions 
are  ladies,  prone  and  prostrate,  vainly  endeavoring 
to  protect  themselves  with  shawls,  or  rugs,  or  oif- 
skin  garments,  lent  (for  a  consideration^  by  the 
crew,  who  drive  a  brisk  and  profitable  traoe  in  such 
articles.  Clothes  are  spoilt,  tempers  suffer,  and  a 
dripping  and  moody  band  emer^  on  the  Folkestone 
pier.  The  two  hours'  railway  loitfney  up  to  town, 
with  salt  water  sticky  in  your  hair, stiffening  yoiur 
clothes,  and  nmning  out  at  the  cuffs  of  your  many 
coats ;  with  evil  suggestions  of  stale  cabin  pervading 
your  fellow-travellers ;  and  somebody  \tk  a  middle 
seat  becoming  retrospectively  ill  on  peppermint 
drops,  and  pluns^ng  at  the  window,  b  a  weariness 
to  tno  flesh.  The  excellent  general  arrangements 
and  the  marvellous  punctuality  of  the  run  between 
Paris  and  London,  stand  a  great  chance  of  being 
forgotten  in  the  remembrance  of  the  horforsand  dis- 
comforts of  the  middle  passage. 

In  dry  weather  it  is  not  so  bad ;  but,  even  in  dry 
weather,  if  there  be  any  sea  on  (and  the  vexed  wa- 
ters of  the  Channel,  like  the  course  of  true  love,  rare- 
ly run  smooth),  to  remain  on  deck  is  to  be  drenched 
with  spray,  while  to  go  below  is  as  repugnant  to  the 
mind  of  any  one  with  even  rudimentary  ideas  of 
cleanliness  and  ventilation,  in  dry  weather  as  in  wet. 

It  is  amazing  that  while  the  land  service  im- 
proves so  much  and  so  steadily  (a  little  more  liber- 
ality in  some  of  the  train  arrangements  on  the 
French  side  being  now  almost  all  that  can  be  asked 
for),  the  sea  arrangements  should  remain  abso- 
lutely barbarous.  Except  in  the  matters,  impor- 
tant enough  no  doubt,  of  speed  and  safety,  the 
Channel  steamboats  are  as  far  behind  the  age,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  service  on  which  they  are 
employed,  as  if  they  were  so  many  Margate  hoys. 

In  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  Boulogne  and 
Folkestone  passage  is  representative  of  all,  with 
one  strong  point  in  its  favor.     It  is  the  shortest. 

It  would  seem,  on  the  face  of  the  case,  that  the 
remedv  for  this  disagreeable  state  of  things  is  sim- 
ple. Ihe  employment  of  larger  and  more  com- 
modious steamers'  seems  the  fint  thing  to  ask  for. 


Unfortunately,  the  greater  number  of  the  Channel 
harbors  on  either  side,  are  not  suited  for  the  recep- 
tion of  verv  large  vessels ;  and,  to  combine  comfort 
with  the  nigh  rate  of  speed  which  the  travelling 
public  has  learned  to  inn»t  upon,  steamers  of  con- 
siderable size  would  be  necessary.  This  consider- 
ation would  shelve  the  whole  question  with  many 
people.  Ihey  would  be  satisfied  to  go  on  with 
the  existing  system,  however  wretched,  comforting 
themselves  with  the  reflection  that  there  is  no  help 
for  it,  and  that  people  whose  business  or  pleasure 
leads  them  across  the  Channel  must  make  the  best 
of  what  they  can  get  there. 

But  there  is  another  and  an  important  point  to 
be  considered,  —  a  point  which,  as  it  toucnes  the 
pocket,  is  likely  to  receive  very  respectful  attention 
from'  two  great  commercial  countries.  Business 
men  have  long  complained  sadly  of  the  great  cost 
attaching  to  the  rapid  carriage  of  goods  between 
France  and  England,  owing  to  the  heavy  extra  ex- 

Eenses  attendant  on  trans&ipment.  Experienced 
eads  have  been  laid  together,  to  endeavor  to  de- 
vise some  scheme  by  which  a  continuous  railway 
service  between  London  and  Paris  might  be  secured. 
As  in  most  cases  where  some  great  change  is  in- 
volved, or  where  some  strikingly  novel  ap^cation 
of  the  arts  of  the  engineer  is  required,  the  general 
public  has  smiled  rather  contemptuously  on  the 
suggestions  made,  and  have  looked  upon  some  of 
the  schemes  proposed  as  purely  visionary.  But 
those  whose  business  it  has  been  to  discuss  the 
question  practically,  and  who  are  well  aware  of  the 
vast  amount  of  money  that  is  yearly  lost,  not  only 
in  shipping  charges,  but  in  actual  damage  to  goods 
in  the  various  loadings  and  unloadines  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  are  convinced  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  this  important  question  must  be  seri- 
ously taken  in  hana.  Moreover:  the  passenger 
tramc  alone  shows  an  increase  sufliciently  great  to 
warrant  considerable  improvements,  even  of  a  costly 
nature.  It  is,  and  has  been  for  some  years  steadily 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum. 

Three  plans  have  been  proposed  to  effect  the 
desired  object. 

The  first,  which  naturally  grows  out  of  the  in- 
stinctive cry  for  larger  steamers,  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  plan  for  a  continuous  railway.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  employ  very  large  steam  vessels  of  a  pe- 
culiar build,  on  to  which  the  trains  shall  be  run 
bodily.  The  ferry  vessel  will  then  steam  across  to 
the  opposite  side,  where  the  train  will  be  run  off  it 
and  on  to  the  shore  line.  All  trouble  and  discom- 
fort attendant  even  on  a  change  of  carriage  will  be 
avoided.  A  truck  may  be  loaded  in  London,  and, 
untouched  by  the  way,  be  unloaded  in  Paris. 

At  first  si^ht  this  seems  a  suflieiently  ingenious 
plan.  Mr.  Scott  Russell  has  clearly  demonstrated 
Its  practicability  on  a  considerable  scale,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  across  whose  oc- 
casionally stormy  waters  heavy  trains  have  been 
successfully  ferried  daily  for  some  months. 

But,  unibrtunately,  Uie  running  of  the  trains  on 
to  the  steam-vessels,  the  running  of  them  off 
again,  the  lashings  on  the  one  side  and  the  casting 
loose  on  the  other,  must  occupy  a  considerable  time. 
And  the  question  of  time  is  one  that  in  this  matter 
must  be  steadily  kept  in  view.  A^n,  this  plan 
does  not  get  rid  of  the  Channel,  and  it  may  reason- 
ably be  argued  that  the  difliculties  arising  finom 
tempest,  (6^,  or  other  delay  and  danj;er-bringing 
causes  would  be  incomparably  greater  m  the  Chan- 
nel than  on  the  Boden   See.    After  all,  then,  the 
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feny  plan,  though  in  many  respects  a  good  remedy, 
is  a  partial  one  only  :  wiiile  the  expense  of  con- 
structing harbors  of  suflScient  magnitude,  and  of 
building  steamers  fitted  for  the  creat  strain  they 
would  be  called,  upon  to  bear,  would  be  very  large. 

Is  it  possible  to  construct  a  really  continuous 
railway  between  France  and  England  ?  And  is 
it  possible  to  do  the  work  at  a  cost  admitting  of  a 
remunerative  profit  ?  These  are  the  two  Questions 
to  which  it  is  of  importance  to  obtain  satisfiictory 
replies. 

An  eminent  French  engineer  proposed  some 
years  ago  a  magnificent  scheme  for  tne  construction 
of  no  less  a  work  than  a  railway  bridge  across  the 
Straits  of  Dover.  Ingenious  calculations,  elaborate 
plans,  and  highly  colwed  drawings,  have  not  been 
wanting  to  attract  public  attention  to  this  s<5heme. 
Royal  personages  are  reported  to  have  looked  upon 
it  with  favOT.  It  received  close  and  careful  atten- 
tion from  experts  and  others  interested  in  the 
matter.  But,  however  pleasant  the  prospect  of 
being  able  to  cross  the  Channel  with  no  break  of 
gauge,  with  no  apprehension  of  sea-sickness,  and 
with  no  burrowing  or  tunnelling  in  the  dai^,  the 
plan  developed  formidable  difficulties  when  it  came 
to  be  practically  examined ;  the  closer  the  criticism, 
the  more  serious-  and  obvious  the  objections.  In 
the  first  place  the  engineering  difficulties  were 
found  to  be  of  a  most  startling  description.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  ordinary  navigation,  such  a  bridge 
must  be  at  least  two  hundred  feet  above  high-water 
mark. 

The  piers,  which  would  have  to  be  carried  up 
some  four  hundred  feet,  would  require  to  be  strong 
enough  to  withstand,  not  only  the  weight  and  vibra- 
tion of  the  traffic,  but  the  violence  of  the  most 
furious  winter  storms.  In  addition  to  these  piers 
(in  themselves  a  serious  addition  to  the  difficulties 
of  a  navigation  already  sufficiently  overcrowded 
and  hazardous),  the  engineer  proposed  the  construc- 
tion in  mid-channel  of  an  island  and  port  of  refuge, 
the  existence  of  which,  in  such  a  situation,  would 
probably  have  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble 
and  danger  to  passing  vessels.  Apart  from  these 
considerations,  the  question  of  cost,  by  no  means  to 
be  lost  sight  of  even  in  the  consideration  of  mag- 
nificent proposals  such  as  this,  was  found  to  be  de- 
cidedly against  the  adoption  of  the  plan,  or  any 
modification  of  it.  Piers  four  hundred  feet  high, 
artificial  islands,  harbors  of  refuge  out  at  sea,  and 
divers  works  on  a  similarly  grand  scale,  are  not 
to  be  constructed  for  nothing,  especially,  when  the 
distance  to  be  spanned  is  some  four-and-twenty 
miles.  Even  supposing  the  engineering  difficulties 
to  be  surmounted,  —  and  with  the  wonderful  exam- 
plea  we  have  before  us,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe 
that  there  is  practically  any  limit  to  cnpoeering 
achievements,  — then  it  became  a  question  whether 
the  f»vt»r-channel  railway  bridge  could  ever  be  suc- 
cessful, commercially.  The  estimated  cost  of 
such  a  bridge  was  some  frfly  millions  sterlino^,  — so 
hopeless  a  sum  that  the  plan  was  speedily  relegated 
to  the  limbo  of  abortive  projects. 

If  you  have  to  cross  the  sea  in  a  railway  carriage, 
and  can  neither  cross  on  the  water  in  a  ferr\'  ves- 
sel, nor  over  the  water  on  a  bridge,  the  only  remain- 
ingway  lies  either  in  the  water,  or  under  die  water. 

The  cross  in  the  water  would  necessitate  the  sink- 
ing  of  a  tube  or  tubes.  Of  that  operation  the  prac- 
ticability is,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful.  Even  when 
you  br».d  got  your  tube  to  the  l>ottom  of  the  sea,  its 
troubles  would  onlv  bexiii.     It  would  alwavs  be  lia- 


ble to  external  injury ;  and  it  would  be  noxl  to  im- 
possible  to  protect  it  from  continual  leakage.  Con- 
tinual leakage  would  in  no  long  time  prove  fi^tal  to 
its  usefulness,  and,  finally,  to  its  existence. 

What,  then,  about  passing  under  the  water? 
What,  in  a  word,  about  tunnelling  below  the  bed 
of  the  Channel  from  coast  to  coast  ? 

The  conditions  on  which  the  success  of  tfodh.  an 
enterprise  depend  are  comparatively  fisw  and  sim- 
ple. The  first  condition  relates  to  the  geolocical 
formation  in  which  the  woric  would  have  to  be  ikme. 

It  has  frequenUv  been  pointed  out,  and  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  on  the  snbiect, 
that  there  are  to  be  found,  on  opposite  sides  at  the 
Channel,  tracts  of  coast  presenting  geological  fea- 
tures almost  identical.  The  £ngli&  ooast  between 
Deal  and  Folkestone,  for  instance,  corresponds  in 
every  particular  with  three  miles  of  the  Fr»ieh 
coast,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Calais.  That  the 
same  formations  continue  under  the  bed  a€  the  sea 
is  a  probabilitv  that  has  been  noticed  in  a  report  to 
the  Geolo^cai  Society  on  ^  the  Chalk  Bidges  which 
extend  p^^lel  to  the  Cliffs  on  each  side  of  ihe 
Channel  tending  towards  the  North  Sea,"  by  Cap- 
tain J.  B.  Martin,  in  1839.  Careful  geological  in- 
vestigation has  been  made  with  a  view  to  oiscorer 
whewcr  the  chalk  formations  obtaining  on  each 
coast  continue  unbroken  for  the  whole  distance 
dividing  them;  and  there  appears  no  reasonable 
cause  0?  doubt  that  this  is  the  case. 

Impressed  by  these  fkcts,  Mr.  William  "Low,  an 
engineer  who  for  many  years  had  been  confident  of 
the  feasibility  of  connecting  the  English  and  French 
railway  systems,  by  means  of  a  sub-channel  tunnel, 
set  himself  earnestly  to  examine  for  himself  the  geo- 
logical  formations  of  the  two  shores.  After  most 
careful  examination,  Mr.  Low  became  satisfied  that 
the  dednctionii  of  the  geologists  were  correct.  His 
examination  of  the  borings  for  several  artesian 
wells  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  strengthened 
his  opinion  as  to  the  regularity  of  the  strata.  It 
became  his  firm  conviction  that  along  a  certain  line, 
about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  South  Foreland,  and 
four  miles  west  of  Calais,  the  tunnel  could  be  made 
entirely  through  the  lower,  or  gray,  chaUc,  which, 
owing  to  its  comparative  freedcnn  Irom  water,  aad 
other  qualities,  would  be  a  most  desirable  stratum 
in  which  to  work.  With  the  result  of  these  inTes- 
tigations,  and  with  plans  of  the  tunnels  he  pn> 
jected,  Mr.  Low,  in  1867,  betook  himself  to  the 
Emperoi  of  the  French,  who,  giving  the  English  pro- 
jector a  most  cordial  reception,  desired  him  tother 
to  organize  his  plans,  and  to  come  again  when  he 
mio:ht  be  prepared  to  submit  definite  proposals. 

In  1856,  M.  Thom^  de  Gamond,  a  French  engi- 
neer of  repute,  who  had  for  many  years  been  advo- 
cating the  construction  of  a  tunnel  between  £ag> 
land  and  France,  obtained,  by  oixler  of  the  Empe^ 
or,  an  investigation  of  his  plans  at  the  hands  of  a 
scientific  commission.  This  body,  sutisfifl  with  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  M.  de  Gamond's  geological 
conclusions  recommended  that  his  investigations 
should  be  practically  tested  by  sinking  pits  on  the 
two  coasts,  and  driving  a  few  Aort  headiniTii  ander 
the  sea  at  the  expense  of  the  two  govommeots. 
Owing  possibly  to  the  backwardness  of  the  Great 
British  Circumlocution  Office,  this  recommendation 
does  not  appear  to  hare  hail  anv  practical  result. 
In  1857,  M.  de  Gamond  pnblislie<i  tnc  upyhot  of  his 
researches,  and  the  report  of  the  comrnission :  and 
at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  he  publicly  exhib- 
ited his  plans.    It  was  very  natural  that  Mr.  Low, 
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after  his  interview  with  the  emperor,  bhould  put 
himself  in  communication  with  M.  Ttiom^  de  Gram- 
ond.  This  eentleman  unreservedly  placed  his  ex- 
perience at  Mr,  Low's  disposal,  and,  after  a  time, 
the  results  of  their  joint  labors  were  laid  before 
Mr.  James  BrunleeK.  He,  after  careful  examina- 
tion, consented  to  co-operate  with  the  two  engineers 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  work.  A  oommittee  of 
French  and  Enghsh  gentlemen  of  influence  and  po- 
sition was,  bv  desire  of  the  emperor,  formed  to  fur- 
ther the  proiect  *,  and  it  is  by  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  this  body,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lord 
Richard  Grosvenor,  that  the  matter  is  now  practi- 
cally brought  before  the  public. 

But  the  opiniona  of  Messrs.  Low  and  Brunlees, 
and  of  M.  Ihom^  de  Gamond,  received  turther  con- 
firmation. 

Mr.  John  Hawk^haw,  whose  name  is  well  known 
to  the  public  at  large  and  to  the  engineering  world, 
was  induced  to  test  the  question,  and  to  ascertain 
bv  elaborate  independent  investij^ation  the  possi- 
bility of  a  sulMjhannel  tunnel.  With  characteristic 
care  and  caution  he  took  nothing  for  granted,  but 
went  himself  over  the  whole  ground  sureadv  trav- 
ersed by  Mr.  Low  and  by  M.  de  Gamond.  His 
geological  rcvsearches  led  him  to  the  same  conclu- 
sions, and  his  expression  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the 
grav  chalk  was  very  decided.  Not  even  satisfied 
with  the  theoretical  results  of  these  investigations, 
carefully  though  they  were  made,  Mr.  Hawkshaw 
held  it  necessary  to  make  borings  on  each  coast,  at 
the  precipe  points  at  which  the  ends  of  the  tunnel 
would  be  situated.  Thus  Mr.  Hawkshaw  and  the 
French  commission  earae  to  the  same  decision. 
Now,  the  well  at  Calais,  from  which  a  considerable 
part  of  the  geological  inferences  had  been  drawn, 
was  at  some  distance  from  the  spot  where  it  was 
proposed  to  begin  the  tunnel  on  th%  French  aide, 
and  possibly  the  strata  might,  in  the  precise  place 
indicated  not  run  as  anticipated. 

This  did  not,  however,  turn  out  to  be  the  case. 
The  actuid  borings  conclujdvely  proved  the  correct- 
ness of  the  views  entertained. 

The  boring  on  the  English  coast  was  commenced 
at  St.  Margaret's  Bay,  near  the  South  Foreland,  in 
the  beginning  of  1866,  and  was  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted in  1 86  7.  It  was  carried  oomph^tely  through  the 
chalk  and  into  the  gryen  sand,  which  was  r^ched 
at  a  depth  of  ^va  hundred  and  forty  feet  below 
high  water.  The  boring  on  the  French  coast,  three 
mues  westward  of  Calais,  was  cairied  to  a  depth  of 
five  hundred  and  twenty  feet  below  high  water.  It 
was  intended  to  pass  through  the  chalk  as  on  the 
Enili^h  side,  but  accident  frustrated  this  design. 

SinuiUancously  with  these  borings  the  bottom  of 
the  Channel  was  carefiilly  examined  by  means  of  a 
steauu  r  provided  with  all  suitable  apparatus.  The 
main  useml  le-^ults  e^tabli^hed  by  these  experiments 
appcfir  t'>  be,  that  on  the  English  caist  the  depib  of 
cnalk  U  loiu*  hundred  and  seventy  feet  below  high 
water,  —  of  wliieh  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet 
are  of  the  gray  fbnnation,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
woric  ;  that  on  the  French  coast,  the  depth  of  chalk 
is  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet,^ — four  himdredand 
eighty  being  gray  ;  and  that  there  appears  to  be  no 
room  to  doubt  the  regularity  of  the  strata  bttween 
the  two  shores  along  the  line  pro^josed. 

So,  it  would  j-eem,  firstly,  that  the  chief  condition 
is  satisfact<irily  insured,  and  the  geological  for- 
mation of  the  sea's  bed  is  such  as  to  admit  of  the 
excavation  of  a  tunnel  through  the  lower  gray 
chak;  n  d,  secondly,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 


to  a  depth  unsuitable  for  railway  traffic.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  approaches  to  the  tunnel  can  be 
constmcted  at  gradients  not  exceeding  one  foot  in 


le  next  point  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
travelling  public  is  the  question  of  the  safety  of 
the  tunnel  when  made.  The  dangers  most  care- 
fully to  be  guarded  against  are  two :  any  possible 
irruption  of  water  from  the  sea,  or  from  unexpected 
lana-springs ;  anv  deficiency  in  ventilation. 

There  need  fee  little  apprehension  of  spring 
waters.  The  difliculty  in  sinking  wells  through  the 
ehalk,  on  either  side  of  the  Channel,  has  been,  not 
to  keep  the  water  out,  but  to  get  at  it.  A  well 
sunk  at  Calais  to  the  depth  of  a  thousand  feet,  failed 
to  find  water  at  all ;  and  in  einking  deep  wells 
at  Dover,  water  was  not  to  be  found  either  until 
the  driving  of  headings  was  resorted  to.  Even  the 
Castle  well,  which  is  three  himdred  and  sLxty-threc 
feet  deep,  and  below  high-water  mark,  is  pumped 
dry  by  a  thirty  horse-power  engine  in  three  hours. 
Firm  chalk,  in  fact,  not  split  by  fissures  and  de- 
fects, is  not  a  good  water-conducting  stratum.  n 
the  Paris  district,  for  instance,  the  artesian  wells 
have  been  sunk  through  the  chalk,  which  is  there 
at  least  thirteen  hundi'ed  feet  thick. 

If  the  dangers  of  land-water,  so  to  speak,  be  thus 
slight,  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  sea- 
water  appear  to  be  even  slignter.  The  proposed 
excavation  woidd  be  nowhere  nearer  the  bed  of  the 
sea  than  a  hundred  feet.  It  would  seem  to  be  most 
unlikely  that  the  gea  should  make  its  way  through 
this  thickness  of  chalk.  Many  Cornish  mines  ex- 
tend for  considerable  distances  below  the  sea,  and 
their  comparative  immunity  from  inroads  of  the  sea 
is  remarked  by  Pr)'ce  in  ms  treatise  on  Minerals, 
Mines,  and  Mining,  published  in  1778.  His  expla- 
nation is,  that  such  fissures  as  may  possibly  exist, 
and  which  might  be  permeable  by  water,  have  been, 
in  long  course  of  time,  filled  up  by  some  impervious 
substance  deposited  by  the  action  of  the  water 
itself,  and  thus  a  massive  ceiling,  as  it  were,  of 
concrete  has  been  formed  above  the  mines.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  eminent  engineers  who  are  advising 
Lord  Richard  Grosvenors  Executive  Committee, 
this  is  probably  the  case  in  the  Channel  gray  chalk  ; 
and,  looking  at  this  circumstance  and  at  the  nature 
of  the  chalk,  they  do  not  anticipate  being  troubled 
with  more  water  than  can  be  easi  y  disposed  of  by 
ordinary  pumping  operations. 

The  nnaneial  part  of  Uie  <iuestioa  may  be  con- 
sidered with  the  ventilation  question.  Ai  present, 
with  the  imiH3rfeet  data  we  nave  to  go  upon,  it  is 
matter  of  gi'eut  difficulty  to  say  what  sucn  an  ex- 
cavation would  be  likely  to  cost.  Given  no  unfore- 
seen impediment,  given  no  incursion  of  unexpected 
water,  given  no  biiek  in  the  strata,  a  trustworthy 
calculation  inii^ht  be  arrived  at. 

But  in  the  lace  of  the  unknown  possibilities  ly- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  committee  wisely 
abstain  from  yet  addressing  themselves  to  the  cost 
of  the  tunnel,  or  to  the  commercial  questions  of 
profits,  capital,  and  dividends.  They  propose, 
first,  —  following  the  suggestions  of  their  eminent 
scientific  advisers,  and  the  original  proi)Osa]  of  Mr. 
Low,  —  to  commence  their  work  by  sinking  pits  on 
each  shore,  and  by  driving  ikenee  two  small  head- 
ings, or  galleries,  from  each  countT}',  connected  by 
transverse  driftways.  Ventilation  would  thus  be 
secured  in  the  mann^  customary  in  coal  mines 
and  works  of  a  similar  nature,  and  the  feasibility 
or  othenvise  of  connecting   England   and  France 
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by  a  submarine  tunnel  would  be  proved.  When 
this  is  done,  or  when  so  much  of  it  is  done  as  fair- 
ly to  prove  the  case,  then  the  committee  will  con- 
sider the  time  arrived  for  canning  out  their  great 
enterprise  in  all  its  magnificent  details.  All  points 
relating  to  the  permanent  tunnels  would  be  settled 
by  the  experience  gained  in  making  the  headino^s. 
Tlie  point  of  ventilation  could  be  satisfactorily  de- 
termined m  the  preliminary  workings.  It  is  com- 
puted that  to  preserve  perfect  ventilation  in  the 
completed  tunnel,  currents  of  air  should  be  driven 
through  it  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour  by 
steam-engines  of  from  six  to  seven  hundred  horse 
power. 

The  cost  of  these  preliminary  heading^s  is  reck- 
oned, upon  careful  calculation,  at  two  millions  ster- 
ling ;  and  to  that  amount  the  loss,  in  the  event  of 
non-success,  would  be  confined.  For  the  purpose 
of  raiding  this  sum  of  money,  the  committee  ask 
for  a  joint  guarantee  from  the  two  governments, 
of  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  on  any 
amount  they  shall  expend  up  to  two  millions, — 
that  is  to  say,  for  an  annual  guarantee  of  Miy 
thousand  pounds  from  each.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  whole  of  the  two  millions  should  be  ex- 
pended ;  for  should  the  guaranteeing  governments 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  works,  or 
with  their  nature  or  results,  they  would  at  any  time 
have  power  to  stop  the  works.  At  the  worst,  and 
supposing  the  whole  sum  to  be  expended  and  no 
satisfactory  result  attained,  fifty  thousand  pounds  a 
year  for  a  certain  number  of  years  (for  the  opera- 
tion of  a  sinking  fund  would  in  process  of  time 
replace  the  capital)  is  not  a  very  large  sum  for  a 
great  nation  to  ex}>end  in  so  great  an  attempt.  If 
the  preliminary  headings  turn  out  successful,  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  capital  necessary 
to  complete  and  to  work  the  tunnel,  and  the  guar- 
anteeing governments  will  speedily  be  released 
from  their  obligations. 

As  relates  to  the  French  Government,  the  com- 
mittee have,  it  is  understood,  ever}'  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  prospects.  On  this  side  of  the 
Channel  things  progress  more  slowly,  and  Circum- 
locutionism  is  a  little  difficult  to  move.  The  mat- 
ter has  lately  been  brought  before  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  will  probably,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  assume  a  definite  shape.  The  six 
gentlemen  who  sign  the  report  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  on  which  we  have  largely  drawn  in 
this  paper,  distinctly  express  their  opinion  that  the 
risk  m  Channel  tunnellmg  is  confined  to  one  con- 
tingency only,  and  that  is  the  possibility  of  sea 
water  finding  its  way  by  some  unforeseen  fissure 
into  the  workings,  in  Quantities  too  great  to  be 
overcome.  Otlierwise,  tney  consider  that  the  work 
may  be  done  with  comparative  ease  and  rapid- 
ity. 

If  the  scientific  ftdvisers  of  the  two  govermneuts 
be  satisfied  with  the  exactness  of  these  gentlemen*8 
researches,  and  with  the  soundness  of  their  deduc- 
tions, it  is  probable  that  the  Channel  Tunnel  wlU, 
before  long,  take  ite  place  as  one  of  the  things  to 
be  tried,  at  least 

SENSIBILITY. 
Wk  have  been  made  familiar,  by  Archbishop 
Trencli's  manuals  and  hy  other  useful  compilations, 
with  the  death  of  words  in  one  meaning  and  their 
resurrection  in  another.  Words  like*"  feature," 
"  fkvor,"  « indifierent,"  «  resentment,"  will  readily 


occur  as  examples.  It  is  not  less  interesting  to 
notice  a  word  which,  though  not  yet  defunct  in  an 
older  sense,  is  on  the  wane,  and  is  leading  a  sort  of 
double  life  between  two  meanings.  Such  is  peihaps 
the  condition  at  present  of  the  word  "  sensibili- 
ty." No  really  well-educated  person  would  be  at  a 
loss  on  meeting  with  this  word  in  precisely  the 
connection  in  which  Addison  or  Milton,  or'  even 
Shakespeare,  would  have  placed  it.  But  a  great 
number  of  people  who  have  some  claim  to  pass  for 
well-educated  would  experience  a  slight  check  if 
they  so  encountered  it.  There  are  a  good  many 
daily  papers,  we  should  suppose,  addressed  chiefly 
to  that  large  section  of  society,  which  would  never 
employ  the  word  sensibility  when  it  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  express  susceptibility  of  nerve,  of  intel- 
lect, or  of  emotion.  They  would  instinctively  avoid 
it.  They  woidd  substitute  for  it,  perhaps,  the  term 
susceptibility  itself,  or  else  feeling,  or  delicacy,  or 
impressibility,  or  even  sensitiveness,  none  of  which 
would  do  the  work  so  directly  or  so  completely  as 
the  older  term.  ' 

It  is  quite  easy,  without  the  aid  of  dictionaries  or 
glossaries,  to  trace  in  the  most  familiar  sources  the 
rail  meaning  of  this  word.  When  Claudio  speaks 
of  what  he  shudders  to  imagine, 

**  This  aentibU  warm  beinfc  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod    ..." 

he  is  talking  of  physical  impressions,  of  the  count- 
less influences  received  through  the  senses,  —  that 
is,  through  the  actual  nerves.  When  Mammon,  in 
Paradise  Lost,  thinks  that  an  atmosphere  of  torment 
may  grow  familiar,  and  that  the  *•  piercing  flies  ** 
may  become 

**  As  soft  as  noir  severe,  oar  temper  ohaofired 
Into  their  temper,  which  must  needs  remrive 
The  aenaibie  of  pain," 

he  is  speaking*  of  exactly  the  same  thing.  WTien 
Delilan,  giving  specious  advice  to  Samson,  says 

**  Only  what  reroains  past  cure 
Bear  not  too  aansibfy^  nor  stiU  insist 
To  afflict  thyself  in  vain/' 

the  word  is,  by  the  easiest  metaphorical  adaptation, 
removed  scarcely  a  step  firom  the  same  signification. 
It  has  hardly  done  with  pain  of  body  while  it 
touches  on  the  aj;onies  of  mind.  Pope's  well- 
known  portrait  of  the  "  Lady  at  Court,"  who  pre- 
sented 

**  An  equal  mixture  of  good-humor 
And  atnaibU  soft  melancholy,** 

carries  the  word  a  little  Airther  on  in  the  same 
metaphorical  line  of  meaning.  But  by  and  by  a 
change  comes.  And,  though  we  ought  to  apologize 
for  introducing  this  quotation  in  comp^fly  with 
those  befoi-e,  there  is  really  no  place  where  the 
transition  is  more  conciselv*  marked  than  when,  in 
one  of  Marry at*8  novels.  Captain  Kearney  says  to 
a  subordinate,  "  Make  me  sensible,  Sir,"  and  is  told 
in  reply^  "  Maybe  that  *8  more  than  I  or  anybody 
else  could  do.  We  are  here  getting  away  fh>m 
the  region  of  the  senses  and  of  their  metaphorical 
suggestions,  and  getting  into  the  region  of  common, 
shrewd  sense^  and  the  associations  thence  developed. 
And  eo  the  process  goes  on.  We  have  been  con- 
fining ourselves  tof  the  adjective  ^'  sensible,"  as  the 
instances  are  80  <>ompletely  familiar.  This  word, 
in  the  earlier  meani2lg«  Is  dead  ;  <'  insensibility  '* 
survives  in  the  physical  ^nnection,  occasionally 
doing  duty  for  "  torpor  '*  In  the  metaphorical  uae/; 
and  "  sensibility  "  is  altogether  ^n.the  wane.  We 
must  guard  against  being  suppdfed,  to  convev  that 
the  later  signification  of  the  yr(0d  **dOtfMbIe"  is 
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never  to  be  found  in  i^TitcM  of  the  eighteenth, 
Beventeehth,  or  even  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Benedick,  if  we  remember  rightly,  was  a  "  sensible  " 
man  very  much  in  the  meaning  which  that  word 
would  now  convey,  and  other  similar  passages  of 
Shakespeare  might  be  adduced.  But  this  does  not 
affect  tne  general  proposition  that,  whereas  two 
hundred  vears  ago  tne  first  meaning  naturally  un- 
derstood mym  the  word  was  allied  to  the  impressions 
of  sense,  intellect,  and  emotion,  the  present  mean- 
ing is  something  altogether  different,  and  touches 
rather  on  caution,  shrewdness,  and,  by  implication, 
on  self-regard. 

It  is  almost  always  unscientific  to  fix  upon  any 
single  cause  in  accounting  for  verbal  changes,  more 
especially  when  one  has  to  speak  of  any  cause  so 
indefinite  as  a  presumed  social  tendency.  But, 
if  we  can  be  sure  of  any  social  phenomenon  what- 
ever, if  our  eyes  and  ears  deserve  to  be  trusted  at 
all  in  the  observation  of  contemporary  humanity, 
the  present  generation  is  not  behindhand  in  setting 
a  value  on  the  practical  and  the  material,  and  is 
specially  open  to  the  operation  of  those  instincts 
which  are  usually  known  as  self-regarding.  And 
it  is,  at  any  rate,  a  curious  phenomenon  that  pre- 
cisely among  our  own  generation  the  change  of  this 
word  from  a  more  analytical  to  a  harder  and  more 
practical  meaning  should  have  taken  place.  Sever- 
al indications  concur  in  suggesting  that  a  decay  in 
the  power  of  sensibility  has  ^one  pari  passu  with 
a  disuse  of  the  older  signification  of  the  term.  The 
rise  of  the  words  "  sensation  "  and  "  sensational," 
in  their  recent  uses,  denoted  that  a  more  than  or^ 
dinary  stimulus  was  required  to  rouse  a  more  than 
ordinary  dulness  in  the  faculty  of  receiving  impres- 
sions from  without.  Sensational  novels,  and  dances, 
and  piano-forte  music,  all  show  that  this  dulness 
has  been  remarked  in. the  field  of  amusement,  and 
has  been  treated,  not  from  within,  but  from  with- 
out ;  the  external  applications  have  been  made  as 
far  as  possible  more  pungent. 

For  anything  we  can  see  to  the  contrary,  the 
decay  of  conversation  that  has  so  often  been  re- 
marked as  a  feature  of  the  present  generation,  is 
another  symptom  of  want  of  sensibility,  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  nner  social  instincts.  The  French  have 
a  higher  degree  of  sensibility,  at  any  rate,  in  mat- 
ters that  lie  on  the  surface*  of  life,  than  ourselves, 
and  they  beat  us  out  of  the  field  in  conversation. 
There  is  a  story  told  of  Madame  de  Stacl,  that  on 
one  occasion  she  was  engaged  out  to  dinner  in  com- 

Eany  with  a  young  and  beautiful  rirl,  who  was  not, 
owever,  otherwise  remarkable.  On  their  entrance, 
the  hostess  obserN'ed  that  she  was  charmed  to  wel- 
come wit  and  beauty  in  each  other's  company. 
**  Well,"  replied  Madame  de  Stael,  "  do  you  know 
I  never  was  praised  for  my  beauty  before."  The 
fine  sensibility  which  provoked  this  answer,  perfect 
as  coming  from  a  plain  and  elderly  woman  of  genius, 
is  always  more  common  with  the  French  than  with 
ourselves  ;  but  it  was  formerly  more  common  in 
English  society  than  it  is  now. 

Setting  aside  certain  veiy  small  and  privileged 
and  exceptional  portions  of  the  social  whole,  it  is 
fair  and  true  to  say  that  the  external  and  super- 
ficial in  life  has  been  during  this  generation  so  active- 
ly and  zealously  cultivated  that  the  finer  and  more 
permanent  parts  of  our  pature  have  suffered  in  pro- 
portion. Conversation  would  naturally  be  a  priori 
a  faithfhl  criterion  in  changes  of  this  kind.  For 
though  the  material  of  all  conversation  deserving 
the  name  is  the  conuncrce  of  thoughts,  yet  the  at- 


mosphere of  conversation  is  generated  from  sensi- 
bility, and  will  be  bracing  or  depressingexactly  as 
sensibility  is  developed  or  repressed.  The  aspect, 
the  simple  outside  appearance,  of  London  is  power- 
fully suggestive  of  the  conditions  of  intellectual  life 
in  which,  speaking  generally,  and  allowing  a  wide 
latitude  of  variety,  its  inhabitants  are  placed,  and 
which,  in  still  more  various  degrees,  gradually  beset 
provincial  life  as  well.  There  is  no  other  capital 
city  in  Europe  which  presents  to  the  eye,  as  London 
does,  the  spectacle  of  the  intense  pursuit  of  intense- 
ly material  objects,  with  ver\'  little  apparent  tertium 
quid  (we  are  speaking  only  of  what  meets  the  eye) 
between  what  is  rigidly  and  unswervingly  practical 
and  reliefs  of  the  lower  and  grosser  sort.  This  ex- 
ternal barrenness  has  its  counterpart  in  the  region 
of  intellect  and  emotion.  Nor  is  barrenness  all ; 
there  is  bewilderment  also ;  and  beneath  the  double 
pressure  sensibility  decays.  As  was  said  before,* 
the  word  is  waning,  and  the  quality  represented  by 
the  word  has  not  the  life  and  freedom  that  once 
it  had:  — 

^  For  though  the  circles  widen,  fainter  gleam 
Alt  new  emotions  on  the  mirror-streain.'* 

If  there  were  no  other  symptoms  that  this  is  the 
real  condition  of  things,  there  are  at  least  these 
two,  — the  rise  of  clamorous  efforts  at  artificial  sen- 
sation, and  the  enfeebled  state  of  the  power  of 
conversation. 

No  one  has  perceived  all  this  more  clearly  than 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  But  in  some  of  his  essays, 
following  what  seems  with  him  to  be  essential  in- 
stinct ofstyle,  he  has  introduced  certain  well-known 
and  characteristic  terms  which  have  probably  done 
more  than  he  meant  them  to  do,  by  way  of  divert- 
ing attention  fix>m  the  primary  facts.  FhiUstinism 
is  not  far  from  being  synonymous  with  the  absence 
of  sensibility  under  differing  conditions,  and  cul- 
ture is  little  more  than  development  and  direction 
given  to  sensibility.  The  want  of  this  quality 
underlies  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  weaknesses  which 
were  visited  by  the  tcanquil  criticisms  that  have 
rendered  those  words  stock  terms.  And  not  social 
weaknesses  alone ;  but  intellectual  weaknesses  quite 
as  much.  For  an  age  like  our  own,  which  has  and 
boasts  to  have  an  unusual  number  of  intellectual 
irons  in  the  fire,  becomes  victimized  by  hurry  and 
bewilderment  in  this  department,  just  as  similar 
causes  conspire  to  produce  the  same  kind  of  result 
elsewhere.  Everytning  being  taken  into  account 
that  may  fairly  infiuence  the  question,  it  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  ours  is  an  age,  considering  its 
attainments,  of  very  considerable  intellectual  rude- 
ness. We  do  not,  it  is  true,  use  exactly  the  lan- 
guage which  Luther  would  have  employed  against 
an  antagonist  in  theology,  and  Bentlcy  in  scholar- 
ship. That  has  gone  out  of  fashion.  But  we  have 
ver}'  little  real  care  for  other  people's  feelings,  not 
much  taste  nor  power  of  reticence,  —  for  sensibility 
is  at  a  low  ebb. 

Under  no  other  conditions  would  a  book  like 
Bishop  Colenso's  have  been  prematurely  hurried 
off"  to  the  printer's  hands ;  under  no  other  conditions 
should  we  find  politics  and  the  intellectual  aspects 
of  religion  handled  as  tliey  are  by  writers,  of  whom 
perhaps  Mr.  Bradlaugh  may  be  taken  as  the  ex- 
treme type.  As  rewds  politics,  it  is  but  a  Fhort 
time  ago  that  a  Cabinet  Minister  showed  the  world 
what  force  of  argument  and  what  graces  of  style 
might  be  attained  by  a  complete  freedom  from  the 
trammels  of  sensibility.  And  lessons  of  the  kind 
are  not  thrown  away  upon  the  newspapers.    In  the 
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true  spirit  of  ftppreciating  imitation,  a  journal  of 
congenial  sentiments  remarked  lately  in  these  wise 
and  conciliatory  terms  on  the  relations  between  the 
Lords  and  the  Commons :  "  The  Lords  will  have 
no  more  chance  than  a  common  Bshing-smack 
against  a  Cunard  liner.  The  smack  knows  this, 
and  will  get  out  of  the  way."  Nothing  is  gained 
by  this  kind  of  writing.  Nothing,  as  far  as  we  can 
see,  is  even  hoped  to  he  gained,  except  the  transient 
pleasure  of  annoying  those  with  whom  you  happen 
to  disagree,  or  with  whose  social  position  you  nap- 
pen  to  be  in  antagonism.  It  is  the  juanner  of 
America,  without  the  extenuation  which  America 
mi^ht  claim  on  the  score  of  being  a  youn^  country, 
and  of  being  peculiarly  destitute  of  .  influences 
which  operate,  as  old  institutions  and  time-honored 
associations  do  in  some  degree,  to  keep  sensibility 
alive  in  public  speaking  and  writing. 

In  general  literature,  translation  presents  the 
best  possible  scope  for  the  exercise  of  sensibility  in 
many  kinds.  So  much  has  been  written  and  said 
on  this  branch  of  literary  work,  that  it  is  no  part  of 
our  present  intention  to  add  to  what  has  already 
been  uttered.  On  the  whole,  however,  looking  at 
the  large  number  of  translations  which  have  been 
lately  made,  and  are  still  making,  from  ancient  and 
modern  Hteratures  into  English,  it  may  be  said  with- 
out prejudice  that  the  quality  is  not  on  a  par  with 
the  quantity.  The  rare  and  felicitous  union  of 
qualities,  of  receptive  and  responsive  power,  of 
elasticity  and  native  vigor,  which  combine  to  niake 
up  true  intelleetual  sensibility,  is  seldom  found  in  a 
translator.  The  degree  to  which  the  practice  of 
translation  draws  out  and  cultivates  these  powers,  i^ 
the  strongest  recommendation  which  it  can  have  as 
an  element  in  mental  discipline.  On  the  same 
ground  we  base  a  confidence  —  which  it  now  re- 
quires some  courage  to  avow  —  in  the  practice  (^ 
verse  composition  in  the  dead  langua^s.  The  best 
apology  for  verse  composition  that  we  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  heard,  came  not  from  a  classical  scholar 
or  student,  but  from  an  eminent  and  successful 
teacher  of  English  history-  and  modem  languages. 
To  him  the  intelligent  rendering  of  the  best  models 
of  English,  wheih^  of  lyrical  or  dramatic  poetry  or 
of  prose,  into  languages  of  which  we  possess  per- 
fect models,  had  been  demonstrated  by  examples 
among  his  own  pupils  to  be  one  of  the  comnlctest 
and  most  efficient  lessons  in  English.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  topic  is  a  somewhat  outworn  one,  and  we 
will  pursue  it  no  further.  We  will  content  our- 
selves with  repeating  what  has  been  the  substance  of 
the  foregoing  remarks,  that, coincident  with  the  wane 
of  the  word  we  have  been  discussing,  there  seems 
to  be  obeervable,  in  literary  as  well  as  in  ordinary 
social  life,  a  decay  of  the  valoable  quality,  or  union 
of  qualities,  whicn  it  denotes.  And  if  this  decay 
could  be  arrested,  and  the  processes  reversed  that 
cause  it,  there  would  be  reason  to  heme  for  a  very 
advantageous  change  in  the  styles  oi  composition, 
in  the  atma^phere  of  discussion,  and  in  the  life  and 
interest  of  conversation. 


EQUALITY  IN  HEAVEN. 
Very  few,  indeed,  of  the  popular  notions  about 
«  Heaven "  —  using  that  word  as  the  popular 
•ynonyme  for  the  future  Hiie^  and  not  as  the  alter- 
native to  Hell  —  will  bear  the  most  ordinary  or  mo- 
mentary investigation.  As  a  rule  those  notions  are 
the  merest  condensations  of  widely  diffused  hopes, 
which  hopes,  again,  are  often  the  product  of  certain 


disgusts  at  circumstances  which  in  this  world  can- 
not be  removed.  The  notion,  for  example,  that 
Heaven  is  perpetual  peace,  a  place  where  ^  congre- 
gations ne'er  oreak  up,  and  Sabbaths  ne'er  snail 
end,''  a  lon^  or  eternal  rest,  is  the  rcbult  of  the 
weariness  imch  all  good  men  must  feel  of  their 
never^nding  struggle  with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil,  a  hope  no  more  in  accordance  either  with 
reason  or  revelation  than  Hawthorne's  that  he  might 
be  permitted  a  good  long  sleep  of  about  two  thoosand 
years  as  a  siesta  before  he  was  set  to  work  again. 
If  the  word  Heaven  has  any  meanings  it  means  a 
state  of  existence  in  which  we  shall  do  the  Lord's 
work  more  perfectly  than  at  present,  in  whidi  wc 
shall  struggle  more  ardently  against  sin,  and  prob- 
ably against  misery  (thougb  that  thought  is  suoject 
to  uie  rider  that  misery  may  be  merely  discipline), 
and  certainly  against  ignorance  of  Him,  aU  ofwhidi 
duties  involve  work,  willing  work,  or  happy  work, 
but  still  Work  and  not  Rest,  which  again  is  ab- 
solutely incompatible  with  the  increased  desire  of 
the  ^<  regenerated,"  but  still  finite  soul  to  know  Him 
the  Infinite. 

The  struggle  up  a  mountain  may  be  the  happiest 
effort  of  our  existence,  but  except  l>y  a  perversion  of 
words  it  cannot  be  called  Kest.  Nor  are  we  able  to 
perceive  that  at  rest  or  at  work  the  condition  of  the 
soul  can  be  one  of  absolute  and  complete  happiness 
A  priori,  he  only  can  be  perfectly  happy  whose 
knowledge  and  wLose  power  are  syncmymous,  syn- 
chronous, and  conterminous,  because  otherwise  he 
must  either  make  mistakes,  or  wait,  —  or  be  disap- 
pointed. But  this  cannot  possibly  be  true  of  any 
hnite  being ;  and  with  regard  to  the  especial  finite 
being  called  man,  there  can  be  no  solution  of  oond- 
nuity,  otherwise  he  is  not  an  immortal  being,  or  a  be- 
ing capable  of  a  fiiture  life,  but  only  a  being  who,  like 
a  wheat-grain,  is  capable  of  reproduction  in  a  dif- 
ferent stage.  Increased,  indeed,  happiness  may 
be,  for  us  so  increased  that,  in  comparison,  it  may 
be  called  perfect ;  but  absolutely  perfect,  in  any  arithr 
metical  sense,  it  cannot  be.  If  there  is  no  solotioD 
of  continuity,  there  must  be  memory,  and  with 
memory,  regret,  and  with  regret,  shame,  and  with 
shame,  suffering,  however  modified  in  degree  bv  a 
clearer  perception  of  the  infinite  purpose  which, 
thou;^h  regulating  all  things,  has  yet,  as  one  great 
action  in  pursuit  of  that  purpose,  leflhuinan  will  in 
freedom.  Again,  there  is  the  notion,  most  magnifi- 
cent and  productive  of  all  the  unproved  ideas,  per- 
haps greatest  and  mo£t  fruitful  of  all  ideas  proved 
or  unproved,  that  we  shall  in  Heaven  '*  know  God." 
IIuw  shouW  we  knoAv  God  ?  That  we'  shall  know 
Him  better  may  be  conceded  easily,  for  an  inborn 
conviction  tells  us,  oven  without  revelation,  that  the 
flesh  acts  as  a  veil  between  us  and  the  Maker,  jtist 
as  it  acts,  to  use  an  unworthy  simile,  .as  a  veil 
between  many  minds  and  absolute  okathematical 
truth ;  —  and  that  we  shall  know  Him  much  better 
follows  from  the  certainty  that  half  the  obscuring 
influences  will  have  in  another  world  no  place,  that, 
for  example,  as  Southey  sang,  avarice  could  not  con- 
tinue even  in  hell, — *<  earthy  that  passion  of  the 
earth  " ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  eternal  truth  will  re- 
main that  He  is  infinite,  we  finite ;  that  the  finite, 
however  near  its  comparative  approximatiwi,  is  stiil 
infinitely  distant  from  the  Infinite ;  that,  though  to 
UFO  Paul's  glorious  simile,  here  "  we  see  through  a 
glass  darkly,*'  —  his  ^Ujla^s**  was  a  sort  of  semi- 
translucent  slag,  not  oiur  artificial  crystal, —  and 
shall  there  see  f^ce  to  face,  yet  when  we  see  ev  un 
a  human  being  fece  to  face  we   do  not,  thereR»re, 
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know  its  owner,  may  mistake  him,  always  fail  to 
know  more  than  a  fraction  of  him. 

Of  all  tile  popular  ideas  of  the  Aiture  state,  how- 
erer,  perhaps  the  most  popular  and  most  erroneous 
is  that  expressed  in  the  common  saying,  *'  We  shall 
all  be  eaual  there.**  That  si^'ing  is  as  old  as 
Christianity  *,  it  appears  in  the  Epistles,  though  St. 
Paul  did  not  mean  his  words  to  bear  so  wide  an 
interpretsdon ;  and  it  has  for  ages  been  one  of  the 
few  grand  consolations  of  the  poor,  the  oppressed, 
floid  the  suffering.  We  are  not  sure  whether  it  has 
not  exercised  as  great  an  influence  as  any  of  the  in- 
cidental ideas  of  Christianity ;  whether  it  has  not, 
for  example,  greatly  contrilmted  to  mould  the  or- 
ganization of  all  churches,  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  more  especially,  and  to  form  the  ideal  of 
all-  social  reformers  outside  as  well  as  within  the 
pale  of  belief.  There  is  something  in  it  which 
suits  human  nature, — the  instinctive  sense  cYeiy 
man  occasionally  entertains  of  his  own  nothingness 
before  the  Almiofhty,  —  and  also,  perhaps,  —  one 
must  speak  frankly  to  speak  truthtuUy,  —  the  in- 
stinctive wickedness,  or  rather  feebleness  of  human 
nature,  its  inc^mci^'  of  freeing  itself  whoUy  of 
jealousy,  envy,  sel^onsciousnesj?,  pride,  the  wish 
that  the  next  world  may  reverse  in  some  visible 
manner  the  unjust  judCTient  of  this.  The  contrast 
between  the  real  and  the  apparent,  between  the  re- 
lation of  a  man  to  men  and  his  relation  to  the  Om- 
niscient, has  struck  all  religious  legislators,  and  we 
do  not,  therefore,  wonder  at  the  universal  diffusion 
of  the  thought,  and  yet  how  little  can  it  have  to 
rest  on  !  It  is  a  certainty,  if  anything  can  be  a 
certainty,  that  if  Heaven  or  a  future  state  exists 
at  all,  there  can  be  no  permanent  solution  pf  con- 
tinni^,  no  change  of  identity ;  for,  if  go,  not  only 
is  the  human  period  wasted,  —  and  God  does  not 
waste,  —  but  God's  justice  and  mercy  are  alike  ren- 
dered imperfect,  and  His  glory  dimmed.  On  what 
is  styled  the  orthodox  view  we  should  have  the  aw^ 
sight  of  a  being  condemned  to  torment  without 
knowledge  of  the  cause,  out  of  what  to  him  seems 
caprice ;  and  on  what  seems  to  ns  the  truer  view, 
we  should  have  the  equally  awful  sight  of  a  being 
held  back  through  eternity  by  influences  which,  be- 
inv  unconscious  of  them,  he  cannot  overcome. 

Yet,  if  there  be  no  solution  of  continuity,  if  the 
aoul  which  is  here  is  also  there,  how  can  there  be 
equality  in  the  next  world  ?  The  soul  cannot  es- 
cape the  influences  which  have  modified  it  here. 
It  may,  no  doubt,  escape  the  passions,  some  of 
which  at  least  are  fleshy  and  depart  with  the  flesh, 
—  which  latter  may  be  lying  in  the  Britih^h  Museum, 
a  subject  for  intellectual  speculation,  —  but  how  be 
free  of  that  portion  of  the  effect  of  those  passions 
which  dwarfs  or  smirches,  or,  it  may  be,  expands 
and  elevates  the  soul  ?  Avarice,  for  instance,  is,  if 
we -agree  with  Southey,  of  all  strong  passions  the 
one  most  directJy  earthy,  —  having  in  it  less  of  <?;?- 
train  than  lust,  Ihe  most  carnal  of  all,  —  and  avarice 
can  hardly  continue  in  the  next  world ;  yet  how 
can  the  eflcct  of  avarice,  if  it  has  modified  the  mind 
and  aonl,  be  lost  if  there  is  no  solution  of  continu- 
ity ?  Or  how  can  the  effect-  of  a  noble  impulse,  say 
tliat  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  (rod,  oe  wholly 
taken  away  ?  If  it  is  taken  away,  what  use  in  vir- 
tue or  in  strife  ?  And  vet  if  it  remain,  where  is  the 
equality  ?  Many,  jierhaps  most  of  our  reader^^, 
however,  would  acknowledge  moral  inequalities  in 
Hea%'en,  and  a  large  section  of  them  would  rejoice 
in  them,  but  in  what  way  do  they  propose  to  get  rid 
of  inequalities  of  intellect  and  knowledge?     The 


intellect  must  continue  if  continuity  continues,  and 
with  intellect  its  inequalities,  or  Hodge  becoming 
suddenly  Newton  or  i^ewton  Hodge,  the  freed  soiS 
ceases  to  be  that  either  of  Hodge  or  Newton. 

The  smallest  differences  of  culture,  of  knowledge, 
of  those  mtellectual  circumstances  which  create  im- 
pulse, must  have  their  effect,  however  small,  and 
their  effect  much  in  the  direction  they  had  in  this 
world,  or  otherwise  the  continuousness  of  the  sense 
of  moral  responsibility,  that  is,  of  the  fact  of  moral 
responsibility, — for  the  sense  is  the  fact,  or  an 
idiot  would  be  responsible, — would,  jtto  tan(o,he 
weakened.  No  doubt,  these  differences  would, 
under  the  new  light,  seem  so  small  as  to  be  almost 
imoerceptible,  —  though  light,  by  the  way,  reveals 
ratner  than  covers  differences,  —  and  no  doubt, 
also,  the  differences  there  and  die  differences  here 
would  be  judged  by  widely  different  laws,  but  still 
they  would  exist.  ■  To  take  the  most  visible,  and, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all  superficial  dis- 
tinctions amon^  men,  that  which  we  call  refinement, 
is  that  to  be  aorogated  ?  Nine  tenths  of  it,  proh- 
ably,  would  be,  as  either  artificial,  or  hypocritical,  or 
the  result  of  physical  tendencies ;  but  that  other 
tenth,  which  seems  in  this  world  to  affect  even  the 
soul,  and  which  certainly  afl'ects  the  moral  nature, 
if  only  in  the  self-restraint  it  breeds,  is  that  to  dis- 
appear ?  How  can  it  disappear  without  an  erasure 
of  the  past,  fatal  pro  tanto  to  the  very  idea  of  con- 
tinuous responsibility  ?  Infinitesimal,  it  may  be ; 
but  still  the  infinitesimal  is  not  the  non-existent, 
and  for  so  much  there  is  in  the  earthly  sense  a 
srade  in  Heaven,  a  little  step  in  the  road  towards 
me  ideal  by  which  John  starts  in  advance  of  Thom- 
as. Then  there  is  the  hunger  to  advance,  to  in- 
quire, to  accumulate  new  knowledge,  is  that  to  go  ? 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  easy,  to  conceive  of  a  Ben- 
galee wno  is  a  Christian  up  to  the  spiritual  level  of 
any  Englishman,  yet  lacks  this  hunger  entirely ;  is 
he  the  equal  at  first  in  Heaven  of  the  man  who,  hav- 
ing all  he  has,  has  this  besides,  and,  having  it, 
diverts  its  direction  -^  as  he  would  in  the  new  ught 
divert  its  direction  —  into  a  pursuit  of  the  one 
object  of  Heaven,  closer  relation  in  all  respects  to 
the  Divine  ?  And  if  not  the  equal  at  first,  why  is 
he  to  be  the  equal  at  any  time  ?  Why  is  he,  to 
speak  in  non-theological  terms,  to  catch  up  the 
com{)etitor  as  ea^er  as  himself  but  less  weighted  ? 

Let  us  take  the  extreme  case,  for  that,  after  all, 
though  not  the  only  way  of  arguing  such  specula- 
tions, is  the  only  way  of  makin^such  arguments 
large  enough  to  be  intelligible.  The  popidar  the- 
ory assumes  that  in  the  next  world  the  ordinary 
idiot  of  Earleswood  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  or,  say, 
Melancthon,  start  fair.  Why  do  they  start  fair? 
Surely,  if  they  do  start  fair,  such  a  miracle  has 
been  wrought  on  one  or  other  of  them  that  there 
has  been  a  virtual  new  creation  as  of  a  new  being, 
disconnected  either  with  the  Idiot  or  Sir  Isaac. 
Take  any  view  of  idiotcy  you  please,  that,  for 
instance,  it  is  the  result  of  mere  bodily  malforma- 
tion ending  instantly  with  death,  — quite  the  most 
probable  view,  —  and  still  the  loss  of  the  life's 
experience  of  volition  must,  if  life  be  continuous  at 
all,  and  soul  and  mind  related,  have  been  a  loss  to 
thQ  soul,  leaving  it  behind  as  a  child's  might  be 
left  behind  in  the  great  race.  The  ground  may  be 
caught  up  quickly ;  but  surely  it  is  not  caught  up 
throup;h  the  intervention  of  miracle,  else  why  not  sim- 
ilar miracle  as  to  moral  status,  but  through  some  pro- 
ceps  of  spiritual  education  and  slow  enlightenment. 
The  possibility  of  education  must  exist  in  Heaven, 
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and  the  possibility  of  education  involves  ex  necessi- 
tate inequality.  Eartlily  position  may  be  reversed ; 
of  course,  in  many  cases,  must  be  reversed,  —  one 
could  not  conceive^  for  example,  of  the  royal  caste 
occupying  any  but  a  very  low  position  in  the  new 
life,  out  grades  there  must  still  be.  The  theory^f 
equality  is  nothing  but  an  effort  to  express  the 
inexpressible,  —  the  distance  which  must  exist  be- 
tween the  highest  creature  and  the  Creator,  a  dis- 
tance so  great  that  all  other  distances  beside  it 
seem  as  the  inequalities  in  fine  sand.  StiU,  no  two 
grains  of  sand  are  of  the  same  size. 

NEVER  PLAYED  OUT. 

I.    CUKATE   OP   MARL   HILL   8CRIBIT. 

No ;  I  am  not  in  the  fens,  old  friend,  though  you 
may  smell  them  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  sea, 
and  though  a  considerable  portion  of  the  largest 
estate  in  the  parish  is  certainly  marsh  land,  as  yet 
unreclaimed.  Marl  Hill  proper  is  really  not  called 
so  in  satire ;  it  is  on  rising  ground,  the  first  wave 
of  the  wolds :  the  house  I  live  in  is  at  least  eightv 
feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  land  all  about  is 
thoroughly  drained  and  highly  cultivated;  and  if 
you  will  come  to  see  me,  I  will  insure  you  against 
ague,  unless,  of  course,  you  get  it  by  voluntarily 
going  into  its  strongholds  to  snoot  wild  fowl. 

It  is  a  trifle  dml,  I  must  confess;  so  that  you 
must  expect  to  get  long-winded,  old-fashioned  letters 
in  exchange  for  your  occasional  penny-post  notes. 
One  cannot  read  all  the  long  evenings  and  all  the 
mominzs  too ;  and  sermon-writing  is  not  a  difficult 
style  of  composition  here,  for  it  is  impossible  to  be 
too  simple;  you  must  talk  rather  than  preach  if 
you  want  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  people. 
These  are  scattered  about,  living  in  disgraceful 
cottj^es,  upon  the  different  estates.  There  are  one 
or  two  small  farmers,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  about  here  is  let  out  and  cultivated  in  a  whole- 
sale way,  and  one  farm  of  a  thousand  acres  pretty 
well  takes  up  a  parish.  That  is  why  the  vicar  has 
two,  I  suppose.  He  is  one  of  the  old  school,  and 
took  thin^  pretty  easy:  had  morning  service  in 
the  one  church,  and  evening  service  in  the  otl\er, 
every  Sunday;  married,  buried,  and  christened 
when  obligea  to  do  so,  and  bothered  himself  no 
further.  He  has  been  ordered  off  to  Madeira  for 
his  health,  by  a  homoeopathist,  one  would  say,  and 
on  the  principle  that  like  cures  like,  if,  as  scandal 
reports,  his  ailments  are  traceable  to  his  fondness 
for  that  too  seductive  wine.  At  any  rate,  he  re- 
quired a  curate  to  take  his  place,  and  here  I  am. 
After  the  fashion  of  new  brooms,  I  want  to  perform 
some  sweeping,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  any- 
thing. The  people  are  more  heathenish  than  I  had 
any  idea  was  possible  in  this  Christian  country; 
but  the  job  is  to  get  at  them.  The  women  and 
children  are  out  at  work  almost  as  much  as  the 
men;  and  district-visiting  is  impossible  when  the 
cottages  are  locked  up  and  empty,  or  in  the  charge 
of  a  young  girl,  who  suso  has  to  look  after  her  small 
brothers  and  sisters.  Drunkenness  is  not  very 
prevalent,  because  the  beer-shops  are  few  and  far 
between ;  but  the  devil  does  not  lose  much,  for 
opium-eating  is  a  common  habit.  It  is  a  fact,  I 
assure  you.  When  you  come  here,  you  shall  be 
taken  to  the  chemist's  in  the  nearest  village  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  see  the  piles  of  opium  pills 
he  sells  to  the  laboring  classes.  I  tried  tracts,  but 
found  that  very  few  could  read  them.  However,  I 
have  managed  to  double  my  congregations,  and  have 


established  a  Sunday  school,  which  is  a  beginning. 
I  hope  to  get  up  an  infant  school  for  week-days 
next.  You  asked  me  what  sort  of  lift>  I  led,  you 
know,  so  if  these  matters  bore  you,  I  am  not  x«- 
sponsible. 

I  should  like  a  little  more  civilized  society,  I 
confess,  for,  not  being  able  to  afford  a  horse,  I  am 
wellnigh  ne^hborless.  The  property  about  here 
belongs  nominally  —  for  I  beheve  it  is  mortgaf^ed 
as  heavily  as  it  will  bear  —  to  a  Major  Holcombe, 
who  lives  with  his  only  child,  a  daughter,  at  the 
Marl,  which  must  have  been  a  nice  place  once,  but 
now  —  I  do  not  know  how  to  describe  it  to  you ; 
think  of  Hood's  Haunted  House.  The  stables  are 
in  ruins ;  the  garden  is  a  wildeme^ ;  thore  is  good 
feed  on  the  &ve  up  to  the  front-door,  wlu^  is 
never  opened,  the  people  going  in  and  out  by  the 
back  ways.  As  for  the  master,  he  has  just  re- 
covered Irom  an  attack  of  D.  T.,  but  is  dying.  He 
has  something  on  his  mind,  I  think,  or  J  doubt 
whether  he  would  care  so  much  for  my  company, 
or  listen  so  patiently  to  all  I  have  to  say  on  religious 
matters,  especially  as  I  must  seem  a  mere  boy  to 
him.  I  was  rather  stumped  at  first,  but  he  soon 
began  to  talk  scepticism,  and  arguing  set  me  all 
right.  And  then  I  do  look  ten  years  oyer  my  a«s ; 
that  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  being  ugly.  He 
is  constantly  on  the  point  of  telHn^  me  some  secret, 
only  I  do  not  encourage  him,  and  he  often  says  that 
he  will  write  something  down,  and  leave  dii^Uons 
for  the  paper  to  be  given  me  after  his  death.  What 
is  my  duty,  I  wonder?  If  one  were  a  Roman,  I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  clear;  but  you  see  I  am  not  even  in 
priest's  orders  yet,  and  altogether  I  had  raUier  be 
without  his  secret.    But  probably  it  is  all  nonsense. 

A  man  just  out  of  D.  T.  is  never  right  in  his 
head;  and  yet,  1  dare  say,  his  conscience  is  bad 
enough,  for  he  has  led  a  queer  life,  by  sU  accounts. 
He  has  run  through  three  fortunes,  they  say,  —  two 
of  his  own,  and  one  of  his  wife's,  whose  heart  he 
also  broke,  they  say ;  but "  they  "  always  do  say  that 
of  a  spendthrift.  When  his  wife  died,  he  disap- 
peared for  a  while,  —  went  yachting  to  dodg^  his 
creditors,  and  placed  his  daughter,  who  was  but 
ten,  at  school.  He  was  away  for  eight  years,  and 
then  he  returned  here,  and  Drought  his  girl  with 
him.  And  a  strange  life  that  poor  young  lady  must 
have  led,  considering  that  she  is  not  a  Di  Vernon. 
Only  men  came  to  me  Marl,  and  those  of  the  fast- 
est. Major  Holcombe  wanted  her  to  mairy  one  of 
them,  the  son  of  an  attorney  and  land-aeent  who 
had  made  his  fortune,  named  Naisley;  but  Miss 
Lucy  would  not  have  him.  Perhaps,  however,  she 
would  have  been  bullied  into  it,  only  Naisley  got  a 
fall  out  hunting  which  injured  his  spine. 

I  can  see  you  grinning,  but  you  are  quite  out.  I 
do  not  believe  that  I  should  ever  fall  in  love  with 
her.  She  is  good-looking,  no  doubt,  and  friendly 
enough ;  but  she  has  got  some  great  sorrow  weigh- 
ing upon  her.  Her  father's  state  would  of  course 
account  for  a  certain  melancholy ;  but  there  is  moivi 
than  that ;  there  is  mystery,  suspense,  expectation 
of  something  which  never  happens,  and  which  yet 
may  happen,  in  the  expression  of  her  face.  I  have 
not  made  my  meaning  clear,  but  no  matter ;  I  ootdd 
not  if  I  tried  for  a  twelvemonth.  Miss  Holcombe 
is  my  only  ally  in  the  small  reforms  which  are  being 
attempted;  without  her  aid,  I  doubt  whether  the 
Sunday  school  would  ever  have  become  a  fact,  1 
close  this  in  haste,  for  a  messenger  has  come  to  say 
that  this  same  Major  Holcombe  is  in  extremii^  and 
calls  for  me. 
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II.    THE   UNFINISHED   RUBBER. 

The  strangest  thing  has  happened,  Brown: 
llajor  Ilolcombe  is  dead.  The  paper  he  talked 
about  leaving  for  me  to  read  is  lying  before  me, 
and  it  affb^s  a  clew  to  our  mystery,  — I  mean  about 
poor  Crodwin.  Do  you  remember  the  minute  de- 
tails of  that  evening?  I  think  /  do,  and  propose 
to  jot  them  down  here.  If  I  am  incorrect  in  any 
particular,  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  set  me 
right :  then,  please  send  this  letter  on  to  Thorpe, 
and  ask  him  to  supplement  our  memories  still  fur- 
ther. I  want  to  nave  the  account  very  accurate, 
because  legal  proceedings  may  follow  upon  the  steps 
which  I  shall  feel  bound  to  take. 

Our  happy  Cambridge  life  was  drawing  to  a 
close;  indeed,  I  had  taken  my  degree,  and  only  re- 
mained up  because  I  had  a  scholarship  to  run  out. 
You  others  were  still  undergraduates,  but  were  go- 
ing in  for  vour  final  examinations  in  the  winter, 
and  it  was  late  in  the  October  term.  To  be  pre- 
cise, it  was  on  the  4th  of  November  1840,  exactly 
three  years  ago.  You  came  up  to  the  B.  A.  table 
in  hall,  touched  me  on  the  shoulder  and  sud, 
**  Come  to  my  rooms  aflerwards,  and  have  a  mb- 
bep."  I  accepted  at  once,  for  you  had  brought 
some  very  excellent  port  wine  firom  home  with  you, 
and  there  were  a  few 'bottles  still  lefl.  Just  then 
Thorpe  passed,  and  you  invited  him. 

Thorpe  fancied  that  he  could  play  very  well  at 
whist,  and  did  not  like  to  sit  down  with  an  inferhv 
performer ;  so,  before  giving  a  decided  answer,  he 
asked  who  the  fourth  was.  "  Hylas  Godwin,"  you 
replied.  "  All  ri^ht,"  said  Thorpe ;  "  I  '11  come." 
Who  first  called  Godwin,  Hylas  ?  It  was  a  capital 
nickname,  for  it  iust  hit  off  his  style  of  beauty. 
What  a  good-looking  JeWow  he  was,  certainly  the 
handsomest  man  of  our  time.  Rather  conceited, 
perhaps,  as  youngsters  who  are  admired  by  women 
are  wont  to  be,  and  finikin  in  his  dress.  Yet  he  was 
clever  too,  though,  maybe,  not  such  a  genius  as  we 
esteemed  him ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever 
met  with  a  more  agreeable  companion.  Gcrrard 
said  better  things,  but  in  so  contused  a  way  that 
they  lost  their  pungency  in  the  utterine:  he  always 
went  shy  in  the  middle  of  a  joke,  out  Crodwm 
rattled  out  any  absurdity  that  came  into  his  head 
in  a  manner  which  was  irresistible.  And  he  was 
in  particular  good  cue  at  the  whist-table,  —  not 
that  he  ever  spoke  during  the  play,  he  was  far  too 
keen  a  lover  of  the  game  for  that,  but  between  the 
deals  he  made  amends  for  previous  silence,  and 
generally  kept  his  three  companions  on  the  grin 
till  the  hands  were  sorted  and  the  first  card  led. 

He  was  in  his  usual  spirits  that  evening,  nor 
could  we  afterwards  recall  a  word  or  look  wjiich 
seemed  to  show  that  he  had  anytliing  on  his  mind, 
or  any  presentiment  of  evil. 

We  sat  for  a  little  while  round  the  fire,  drinking 
a  glass  or  two  of  your  port,  and  then  opened  the 
card-table,  and  cut  for  partners.  It  was  you  and 
Thorpe  against  Grodwin  and  myself.  The  cards 
fell  very  evenly,  and  tlie  first  rubber,  which  you 
won,  was  very  protracted,  so  that  we  had  hardly 
finiriied  the  first  game  of  the  second  when  we  heard 
the  chapel  bell  going,  and  Thorpe  cried  that  he  was 
short  of  his  chapels  for  the  week,  and  must  keep 
that  one. 

''  I  have  had  a  notice  firom  the  dean  too,"  said 
Godwin,  <*  but  I  'U  cut  chapel  and  finish  the  rubber 
for  all  that,  if  Thorpe  will." 

But  Thorpe  was  firm.    We  abused  him  for  his 


laziness  in  not  getting  up  for  morning  service,  and 
so  securing  evening  of  unbroken  comfort ;  but  he 
prided  himself  on  nis  sloth,  and  took  our  sarcasms 
for  compliments.  When  he  actually  rose  and  threw 
his  gown  on,  it  became  evident  that  our  rubber 
was  really,  to  be  interrupted,  so  we  all  agreed  to 
wipe  a  chapel  off  our  score,  leaving  the  cards  on 
table,  and  returning  to  finish  the  game  directly 
service  was  over. 

Do  you  wonder  at  my  writing  dovm  these  minute 
details?  I  am  purposely  allowing  my  mind  to 
dwell  on  every  little  particular,  because,  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  can  think  of  nothing  else,  just  now,  and  I 
find  my  memory  very  vivid.  I  can  see  the  counters 
I  had  just  stuck  under  a  candlestick  to  mark  a 
double ;  the  patterns  on  the  back  of  our  pack  and 
of  yours.  I  can  see  Godwin*s  face  as  he  said  to 
me :  "  Now  don't  you  go  rushing  off  to  your  rooms 
for  a  pipe  i^r  chapel,  as  you  are  so  fond  of  doing. 
Come  straight  back  to  Brown's,  and  don't  keep  us 
waiting,  f  will  give  you  a  cigar  if  you  have  for- 
gotten your  baccy."  And  then  in  a  loud  aside  to 
Thorpe,  as  he  ran  across  the  court :  '*  He  never  can 
resist  smoking  another  fellow's  cigars.  O,  I  know 
where  to  have  him  I  " 

We  were  just  in  time  to- get  in  before  the  chapel 
doors  were  closed,  and  as  we  were  walking  up  the 
aisle,  he  whispered  in  my  ear :  "If  you  do  admit  a 
secular  thougnt  during  the  next  half-hour,  partner, 
let  it  be  a  meditation  upon  the  propriety  of  leading 
trumps  when  you  hold  five." 

Though  three  years  have  elapsed,  I  think  I  could 
swear  to  those  being  his  exact  words.  How  little 
I  thought  at  the  moment  that  they  were  the  last  I 
should  ever  hear  him  utter. 

We  all  missed  each  other  in  the  crowd  on  com- 
ing out ;  and  when  you,  Thorpe,  and  myself  met 
again  at  your  door  a  few  seconas  aflerwards,  God- 
win was  not  there.  We  went  in  and  lit  the  can- 
dles, and  laughed  at  his  being  the  last,  after  the 
fuss  he  had  made  about  the  punctuality  of  others. 
You  said  that  the  porter  had  met  you  in  crossing 
the  court,  and  had  given  you  a  letter ;  so  we  con- 
cluded that  the  same  thing  had  happened  to  God- 
win, and  that  he  had  gone  to  his  own  rooms,  to  see 
what  it  was  about,  before  joining  us.  We  specu- 
lated upon  its  being  a  bUlet-douXy  and  joked  about 
Hylas  and  the  nymphs,  speaking  finally  rather 
harshly  of  the  supposed  lady,  whose  letter  we 
assumed  to  have  caused  this  delay  in  resuming  our 
rubber. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  first  thought  of  sus- 
picion or  alarm  comes  into  the  mind  with  a  flash, 
—  by  instinct  apparently.  No  doubt,  some  reason- 
ing process  has  oeen  going  on  with^uch  subtlety  as 
to  be  unfelt,  and  that  which  we  oflen  call  a  mre- 
sentiment,  is  merely  a  logical  conclusion.  For 
some  time  on  that  evening,  we  never  doubted  but 
what  the  absent  man  would  come  in  from  minute  to 
minute.  The  open  card-table,  with  its  two  lighted 
candles,  the  cards,  and  the  counters  upon  it,  stood 
as  it  had  been  left.  The  sofa  was  drawn  up  in  front 
of  the  fire,  and  you  lay  on  it ;  Thorpe  and  I  sat  in 
two  easy-chairs  on  either  side ;  and  so  we  remained^ 
smoking  and  chatting,  for  i:q}wards  of  an  hour. 

And  then  I  perfectly  remember  experiencing  a 
sudden  uneasiness,  which  caused  me  to  look  across 
at  Thorpe,  and  I  read  a  similar  feeling  in  his  eyes. 
We  both  turned  to  you,  and  the  expression  on  our 
faces  must  have  been  very  plain,  for  you  at  once 
said :  "  What  1  you  do  not  expect  there  is  anything 
the  matter  with  him  ?  " 
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«  Of  course  not,"  replied  Hiorpe.  "  But  —  there 
would  be  no  harm  in  jjoing  to  his  rooms  to  see." 

We  went,  and  found  the  outer  door  sported ;  and 
while  we  were  hammering  and  shouting,  the  gyp 
came  by  and  told  us  that  Mr.  Godwin  had  gone 
out  of  college,  not  wearing  his  academical  (Cess, 
and  carrying  a  carpet-bag.  On  going  to  the  lod^, 
we  heard  tfis  story  conurmed  by  the  porter,  'v^o 
also  said  that  there  had  been  a  letter  for  him.  We 
learned  next  day  that  he  had  leil  a  note  for  his 
tutor,  saj'ing  that  urgent  family  matters  obliged 
him  to  leave  immediately,  but  that  he  would  return 
or  write  as  soon  as  he  could.  And  that  was  the 
last  of  him. 

He  was  a  man  who  seemed  pretty  well  alone  in 
the  world,  so  far  as  relatives  were  concerned.  He 
had  entered  himsell"  at  college,  and  the  tutor  knew 
no  one  to  communicate  witli.  Of.  course  a  man 
could  not  disappear  like  that  without  causing  some 
sensation  in  the  university,  but  all  inquiries  were 
fruitless,  and  the  majority  of  hi.s  acquaintances  soon 
tbrgot  him.  The  mystery  of  the  affair  struck  us 
three,  however,  with  a  sort  of  awe ;  besides  that, 
being  his  most  intimate  friends,  we  were  naturally 
the  most  anxious  to  learn  what  had  become  of  him. 
We  even,  you  may  remember,  made  a  note  of  the 
state  of  the  game  of  whist  at  the  time  we  rose  from 
it,  and  agreed  that,  if  ever  we  could  meet  with  Gk)d- 
win  again,  we  would  play  it  out.  That  can  never 
be.  For  here,  on  the  borders  of  the  Lincolnshire 
fens,  1  have  unexpectedly  come  upon  the  traces  of 
our  old  friend,  and  the  cause  of  his  disappearance. 
I  will  copy  out  Major  Holcombe's  —  confession  I 
suppose  I  must  call  it,  though  I  hate  the  word,  and 
will  send  it  you,  but  you  must  not  show  it  to  any 
one,  at  all  events  at  present. 

lU.    THE  patrician's   CONFESSION. 

It  is  true,  it  is  true,  that  which  you  have  preached 
to  me,  that  which  I  believed  when  I  was  a  child, 
that  which  I  have  scoffed  at  as  an  old  wife's  fable. 
All  is  not  over  when  this  machine  of  flesh  and  blood 
stops.  When  a  young  man  goes  to  the  money-lend- 
er, the  present  pleasure  seems  so  very  real,  the 
futiu^  burden  so  distant  and  intangible,  that  the 
idea  of  self-denial  is  to  him  like  grasping  at  shad- 
ows, and  missing  the  substance  ;  but  pay-day  comes, 
and  ruin.  "  A  short  life  and  a  merry  one,"  cries 
the  lad ;  but  the  merriment  evaporates,  leaving  the 
nerves  shattered,  the  body  diseased,  the  heart  full 
of  bitterness  and  misery ;  and  I  feel  a  conviction  that 
this  is  part  of  an  inexorable  system  which  extends 
after  we  are  able  to  trace  it.  In  whatever  direction 
we  seek  to  probe  the  mysteries  that  surround  us,  we 
are  lost  in  infinity.  Space  is  infinite,  and  time,  and 
life.  Motion  is  infinite ;  the  moon  revolving  round 
the  earth,  the  earth  round  the  sun,  this  solar  system 
round  another,  till  the  brain  reels :  is  not  retribution 
J  infinite  likewise  ?  These  thoughts  are  new  to  me ;  I 
but  grasp  them  vaguely,  express  them  crudely,  but 
they  bum  in  my  soul.  O,  the  innocent  hearts  into 
which  I  have  iniused  the  germs  of  evil  1  O,  the  weak 
ones  vacillating  between  jjood  and  bad  whom  I 
have  drawn  devilwards  1  Repent  of  my  own  sins  ? 
Ay,  if  that  were  all :  but  how  to  account  fi>r  the  eter- 
nal wrong  I  have  done  to  others  ?  And  the  one  great 
crime  which  renders  my  conscience  sensitive  to  the 
dns  which  I  might  otherwise  hare  forgotten,  on  this 
side  the  judgment  at  least,  how  can  I  atone  for 
that  ?  By  confessing  it  to  you  ?  No,  no ;  and  yet  I 
have  a  thirst  to  do  it,  a  desire  not  new  to  me.  1 
have  written  the  details  in  the  form  of  a  narrative. 


which  will  be  j)laced  in  your  hands  at  the  same  time 
as  this  letter.  I  began  this  accoimt,  of  what  it  was 
the  one  remaining  object  of  my  life  to  hide,  some 
months  ago,  carefully  stopping  at  those  details  which 
would  criminate  me.  I  have  not  finished  it  now 
even,  as  I  write  this ;  but  I  will  befwe  yew  have  it ; 
yes,  if  my  head  keeps  clear,  and  my  strength  holds. 
Criminate  me  ?  What  do  I  mean  ?  Nothing  1  could 
say  would  do  that.  But  my  nerves  are  not  what 
they  were ;  it  is  years  and  years  since  men  first  be- 
gan to  notice  that  I  craned  at  my  fences ;  and  1  see 
visions  since  that  illness.  For  weeks  a  yonnjr  man 
stood  over  against  me  ni^ht  and  da}',  with  a  bloody 
bruise  on  one  side  of  his  head,  and  a  look  so  pitifol 
and  reproachful,  that  it  was  a  miracle  1  did  not  go 
mad.  Will  faces  come  around  one  like  that  here- 
after? 

I  was  what  prudes  and  parsons  call  wild,  I  sup- 
pose ;  not  worse,  perhaps,  than  my  neighbors,  bixt 
more  careless.  I  never  could  think  economy  any- 
thing but  mean;  and  I  confess  to  having  been  a 
fool  in  money  matters.  Though  a  younger  «on,  I 
had  a  fair  portion,  quite  as  much  as  any  man  in  mjr 
regiment,  —  and  I  spent  every  penny  of  it.  Then 
my  elder  brother  died,  and  I  came  into  the  estates, 
and  soon  had  them  pretty  well  dipped-  To  get 
clear,  I  married  a  woman  with  money,  whom  I 
never  liked  so  much  as  she  do9ei:%'ed,  for  she  loved 
me  well,  and  stuck  to  me  through  everything,  —  ay, 
to  the  very  last.  If  it  had  been  lefl  to  her,  there 
would  have  been  no  settlements;  but  her  people 
insisted  on  my  tying  up  a  few  thousands  for  ncr 
and  her  children,  —  she  brought  me  but  one,  a  gnri, 
and  died  a  few  years  afterwards.  I  was  again  in- 
volved in  money  difficulties  by  that  time,  so  1  pot 
Lucy  at  a  good  school,  and  went  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  Lord  Plunger's  y^ht  He  was  shirking 
the  bailiffs  too ;  and  we  cruised  about  together  for 
some  years.  It  was  only  in  *39  that  1  could  Tetum 
to  England,  and  then  I  settled  here,  and  began  to 
look  about  me.  There  is  a  deal  of  marsh-land  on 
the  estate,  and  I  had  a  mind  to  try  draining  a  part 
of  it,  as  many  landholders  have  done  in  the  county, 
to  the  great  improvement  of  their  property.  But 
there  was  no  capital  t6  start  with,  and  A(arl  Hill 
would  tiot  stand  another  mortgage  ;  so  then  1 
thought  of  Lucy^s  money,  which  was  lying  idle  in 
the  funds.  The  estate  is  not  bound  to  go  to  the 
male  branch,  but  will  come  to  her  after  my  death, 
so  the  tied-up  capital  could  not  be  lidd  out  better 
for  her  than  in  reclaiming  this  fen.  One  of  the 
trustees  was  dead,  and  the  other  very  ill  at  the 
time,  —  only  had  a  bit  of  one  lung,  people  said ;  bat 
it  seems  to  nave  grown  ao;ain,  for  he  has  got  better, 
they  tell  me.  He  was  living  in  Devonshire,  and 
there  was  a  difficulty  about  communicating  with 
him,  as  also  about  the  transaction  altogether ;  there 
always  is  in  such  matters,  I  believe.  However,  it 
was  got  ovef ,  and  a  part  of  the  money  was  with- 
drawn, and  applied  in  the  way  which  promised  to 
be  so  much  more  advantageous. 

There  was  not  much  to  start  such  an  undertak- 
ing with;  and  I  had  to  begin  in  a  small  way,  and 
do  it  cheaply.  I  found  a  man  named  Bradley,  who 
professed  to  imderstand  draining,  and  bargained 
with  him  to  keep  a  party  of  five  men  at  work  on 
the  place  most  favorable  for  a  start ;  and  they  built 
some  wooden  huts  on  a  dry  spot  in  the  marsh,  so  as 
to  live  close  to  their  operations.  Whenever  he  had 
an  opportunity,  Bradley  was  to  add  to  the  number 
of  his  workmen,  so  that  sometimes  there  would  be 
ten  or  twelve  employed,  bat  never  less  than  five. 
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The  draining  did  not  <^  on  fast,  but  then  the 
w»2eft  paid  were  very  itmall ;  the  truth  beinj?  that 
Bradley  and  his  panjj  carried  on  more  profitable 
business,  and  found  workin^r  for  me  useful  as  a 
hlinfl.  This  j»ot  suspectt'd,  and  the  fellows  were 
called  **  Holcombo*8  KtiUgh  uns  "  by  their  own  class, 
*'  llolcombe'g  Ruffians  **  oy  mine.  I  ^yt  rather  a 
bad  name  amonxst  rertam-  jwople ;  but  what  did 
that  matter  to  me  ?     Everybody  is  liable  to  that. 

Bradley's  rang  were  a  bad  lot,  no  doubt.  They 
drank  a  j^ood  deal  of  spirit.^,  to  keep  off  the  aji^e, 
and  were  saspe^^ted  of  brcwinoj  their  own  medicine. 
They  were  clever  poachers,  and  never  got  caught ; 
they  kept  uo  communication  with  vessels  in  the 
II umber,  ana  made  use  of  a  small  but  navigable 
stream  about  four  miles  off  for  smuggling  purposes. 
Somt»  very  queer  fellows  hid  for  awhile  in  those 
wooden  huts  sometimes,  I  dare  say.  But  I  do  not 
preserve,  and  hold  no  office  in  either  the  Excise  or 
Customs,  so  I  got  my  draining  done  cheaply,  and 
asked  no  questions. 

Lticy  was  too  oil  to  ho  kept  at  school  any  longer, 
so  I  >ent  for  her  to  the  Mnrl ;  and  a  few  days  aSter 
her  arrival  I  a  min  named  Xaisley,  the  son  of  a 
Louth  lawver,  who  has  Iwught  land  near  hen*,  and 
wishes  to  be  thou^rht  a  county-gentleman,  saw  her, 
and  fell  in  love  with  her.  Xaisley  is  rich,  and  the 
marriage  would  have  been  a  good  thing  on  that 
account ;  but  besides  that,  he  knew  all  the  rights  of 
the  difficulty  I  had  ha<l  about  that  money  which 
was  tied  up  by  settlement,  p)r  he  was  still  a  sort  of 
.•-leeping-partner  in  the  legal  business,  and  the  firm 
hai  transacted  all  my  affairs,  so  that  Nais'ey  had 
opportunities  of  making  any  inquiries  he  chose, 
and  suspected  somethinjf  not  quite  right.  I  had 
rea»*on8  therefore  for  takino^  up  his  cause  pretty 
warmly ;  but  there  was  a  difficulty.  As  I  was  not 
on  good  tt»rm8  with  any  of  the  distant  branches  of 
my  family,  there  had  been  no  one  to  receive  Lucy 
durin:;  her  holidays,  and  I  had  made  arrangements 
with  Oie  schoolmistress  to  let  her  remain  with  her 
all  the  year  round.  But  when  the  girl  grew  into  a 
young  woman,  she  formed  romantic  mendships  with 
other  girls,  who«e  parents  asked  her  to  their 
homes ;  and  when  the  matter  was  referred  to  me,  I 
saw  no  r«'a?on  to  forbid  her  accepting  such  invita- 
tions. On  one  of  these  visits  she  met  a  young  man, 
who  fell  in  love  with  her;  and  when  Naisley  began 
to  show  her  attention,  and  I  backed  him,  she  told 
me  that  she  was  enga;Tcd  to  this  lad,  who  was  a 
Cambridge  undergraduate,  and  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  marry  probably  for  years.  It  was  annoy- 
ing; but  I  took  it  for  granted  that  she  would  soon 
get  over  this  girlish  fancy,  and  made  light  of  it  at 
first.  But  the  more  I  reasoned,  the  more  she 
pleaded ;  and  she  would  hardly  treat  Naisley  with 
common  civility.  Then  I  lost  my  patience,  and 
spoke  harshly ;  and  Lucy,  who  was  very  different 
firom  her  motner,  grew  more  obBtinate*as  I  insisted. 
Matters  might  have  gone  differently  if  she  had  re- 
spected me  ;  but  how  should  she  think  much  of  a 
father  who  was  constantly  drunk?  HartUy.a  day 
passed  without  some  violent  scene ;  and  in  a  short 
time  we  felt  a  pohitivc  aversion  for  each  other,  — 
for  1  have  always  come  to  hate  any  one  who  op- 
posed my  will,  and  my  feelings  towards  her  reached 
almost  as  far,  though  she  was  my  own  child.  I 
^ud^e  of  her  sentiments  to  me  by  her  shrinking,  as 
if  she  expected  a  blow,  whenever  I  came  upon  her 
unexpectedly. 

In  the  rammer,  during  the  long  vacation,  her 
lover  came  to  Lincolnshire  to  see  me ;  and,  learning 
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from  his  own  mouth  tBat  his  patrimony  waa  but  a 
small  one,  I  told  him  that  I  had  other  views  for 
Lucr ;  that  I  disapproved  of  long  engagements ;  and 
finally  I  forbade  hmi  to  hold  any  further  communi- 
cation with  her.  He  left  the  house  without  sajing 
whether  he  would  obev  me  or  not,  but  hung;  about 
the  neighborhood,  anti  contrived  several  clandes- 
tine interviews  with  my  daughter  before  I  discov- 
ered what  was  going  on.  Then  there  was  a  quar- 
rel, and  blows  were  struck,  though  I  confess  that 
he  waa  as  forbearing  as  possible,  and  only  threw 
me  to  the  ground  in  self-defence.  Still,!  hated 
him  for  it,  —  hated  him  keenly  and  personally  now, 
not  merely  as  the  cause  of  ray  plans  being  thwarted, 
and  my  safety  endangered.  I  caused  Lucy  to  be 
closely  watched  afler  this,  for  if  she  eloped  with 
this  Godwin,  who  must  now  look  upon  me  as  an 
enemy,  he  would  make  inquiries  afler  a  time  about 
the  property  secured  to  his  wife  by  her  mother's 
marriao^e  settlements.  So,  while  hw  lover  was  in 
the  neighborhood,  I  kept  her  a  close  prisoner  in 
her  own  apartments.  Soon  afler  this,  rfaisley  be- 
came pressing,  and  almost  threatening,  affecting  to 
suspect  that  I  was  playing  him  false,  and  not  doing 
my  best  to  force  Lucy  to  listen  to  him. 

Early  in  the  following:  November,  I  went  up  to 
Lucy's  room  one  morning,  with  the  intention  of 
trying  what  conciliation  would  do,  now  that  it  was 
evident  that  she  could  not  be  compelled.  She  had 
bei'u  writing,  and  as  I  entered,  she  closed  her  blot- 
ting-book  on  the  letter.  After  talking  quietly  for 
a  little  time,  I  alluded  to  this,  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  she  was  not  corresponding  with  the  man  who 
had  made  use  of  personal  violence  towards  her 
father.  Then  she  made  a  false  move;  had.  she 
remained  quiet,  it  would  never  have  occurred  to 
me  to  examine  what  she  had  been  writing ;  but  she 
darted  towards  her  blotting-book,  and  so  roused  my 
suspicions ;  and  the  next  moment,  in  spite  of  her 
struggles  and  despairing  cries,  the  letter,  which  was 
finished  and  signed,  and  the  envelope,  which  was 
directed,  were  in  my  hands.  She  was  accustomed, 
to  put  on  a  quiet,  protesting,  persecuted-heroine  air 
in  ner  inten  iews  with  me ;  but  now  she  fell  at  my 
feet,  and  clasped  my  knees,  imploring  me  not  to 
read  what  she  had  written.  By  which,  of  course, 
I  knew  that  it  was  very  important  that  I  should  do 
so;  and  when  she  found  me  determined  to  disre- 
gard her  entreaties,  she  went  into  hysterics. 

A  glance  showed  me  the  purport  of  the  letter.  I 
then  rang  the  bell,  and  told  the  servant  to  remain 
with  her  mistress  till  she  recovered,  and  to  lock  the 
door  upon  her  on  leaving  the  room.  Then  I  went 
to  my  private  room,  and  studied  the  letter.  Where 
could  a  young  girl  have  got  such  boldness  and  such 
invention  ?  It  seemed  that  this  lover  of  hers, 
Godwin,  —  to  whom,  of  course,  the  letter  was  adr 
dresfed,  — ^^had  endeavored  to  persuade  her  to  elope 
with  him  on  one  of  those  occasions  when  they  had 
met  in  the  summer;  but  that  she  had  refused  to 
take  so  serious  a  step,  urging  that  he  himself  would 
think  the  worse  of  her  iSlerwards  for  it.  She  now 
alluded  to  this,  in  order  to  own  that  she  had  been 
wrong :  my  tyranny,  *as  she  chose  to  call  it,  had 
become  insupportable.  I  was  determined  to  force 
her  into  marrying  a  man  die  positively  hated. 
Then  followed  her  reasons  for  thus  hatina;*  Naisley, 
which  showed  considerable  power  of  discerning 
character,  and  she  positively  appealed  to  her  lover 
to  come  and  save  her  firom  the  cruel  fate  I  designed 
her.  But  the  most  astounding  part  of  the  letter 
was  the  cunning  and  carefully  studied  plot  which 
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she  had  framed  for  the  evasion.  She  knew  that 
Grodwin  could  not  come  undisguised  into  the  neigh- 
borhood without  my  receiving  early  intelligence  of 
it ;  80  she  directed  him  to  dress  himself  as  a  navvy, 
and  demand  employment  of  Bradley.  Men  on  the 
tramp  to  or  from  Hull  often  took  a  spell  of  work  on 
my  fen ;  and  his  making  a  similar  application  would 
excite  no  suspicion,  or  even  particular  attention. 
She  was  to  disguise  herself  as  a  peasant,  and  they 
were  to  meet  at  a  certain  spot  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  and  go  off  wherever  he  chose.  Nothing  was 
forgotten,  she  calculated  the  first  possible  night 
of  his  arrival,  and  said  she  would  be  at  the  ap- 
pointed place  on  that,  and  if  he  were  not  there,  on 
the  next,  then  the  next  till  he  came.  She  gave  him 
a  pass-word ;  told  him  the  times  of  arrival  and  de- 
parture of  the  ferry-boats  from  Hull  to  the  nearest 
town  on  the  Lincolnshire  side,  —  in  short,  the 
whole  thing  might  have  been  arranged  by  a  Lep- 
orello  or  a  Figaro. 

I  was  nearly  mad  with  humiliation  and  rage 
when  I  had  read  that  letter  carefully  through. 
What  had  I  said  or  done  to  drive  an  innocent 
young  girl  to  plan  and  write  it  ?  Something  prob- 
ably inspired  by  drink  and  fear,  which  I  remem- 
bered nothing  01  now  I  was  sober.  I  cursed  myself 
for  my  folly ;  I  cursed  Naisloy,  who  had  goaded 
me  to  it ;  the  girl  herself;  and  above  all,  this  man 
who  had  interfered  to  thwart  my  plans.  I  had 
spoiled  this  one  scheme;  but  could  I  always  make 
sure  of  equal  success  in  the  face  of  such  method 
and  such  determination?  Yes,  if  I  could  keep 
clear  of  drink ;  but  drink  was  as  necessary  to  me 
now  as  air. 

I  went  up  to  the  fire  to  throw  the  letter  into  it, 
when  suddenly  a  thought  came  into  my  head, — 
clear,  distinct,  inspired  by  the  devil.  Instead  of 
burning  the  letter,  I  put  it  into  the  directed  en- 
velope, sealed  it,  rode  over  to  the  nearest  village, 
and  posted  it  with  my  own  hands. 

Then  I  visited  the  place  where  the  draining  was 
going  on,  called  Bradley  into  one  of  the  huts, 
and  — 

No,  I  will  write  down  what  I  said  to  him  when  I 
have  told  everything  else.  Not  yet,  not  yet.  But 
I  swear,  and  I  know  that  I  am  a  dying  man,  that  I 
did  not  intend  that  to  happen  which  did. 

A  week  afterwards,  I  saw  Lucy  for  the  first  time 
since  the  day  that  I  intercepted  her  letter,  and  told 
her  that  her  determined  opposition  to  my  wishes 
had  at  length  convinced  me  that  they  would  not 
tend  to  her  happiness,  and  that  I  was  ready  to 
ffive  way  in  anytning,  rather  than  drive  her  to  so 
disgraceful  a  step  as  an  elopement.  If  this  mai^ 
riage,  which  she  nad  so  set  her  heart  on,  must  take 
place,  let  everything  be  done  decently  and  without 
scandal.  She  should  no  longer  be  imprisoned  or 
watched,  but  might  correspond  with  her  lover,  and 
even  tell  him  that  I  was  willing  to  let  bygones  be 
bygones,  and  see  him,  if  he  stiu  continued  in  the 
same  mind,  and  would  come  to  the  Marl. 

Ah,  that  burst  of  gratitude  I  I  have  led  a 
hardening  life,  but  my  neart  is  not  quite  seared ; 
and  it  was  an  agony  to  hear  her  seif-reproaches, 
her  promises  of  filial  duty,  and  her  augiuies  of  a 
happy  fiiture, — an  agony  to  see  her  step  lighten, 
and  the  fiush  of  health  come  back  to  her  cneek ; 
for  I  was  a  traitor,  and  I  knew  the  sickening  disap- 
pointment which  was  in  store  for  her. 

She  wrote,  and  waited  for  an  answer,  which 
never  came.  She  wrote  again,  —  a  third  time,  — 
still  no  response. 


She  sickened  and  pined;  her  eyea  seemed  to 
grow  preternaturally  large,  and  were  turned  on  me 
at  times  with  a  look  of  mournful  inquiry  which  was 
haunting.  I  can  write  no  more  now ;  1  am  giddy ; 
the  letters  are  confused.    To-morrow. 

IV.    THE   plebeian's  CONFESSION. 

I  read  the  first  part  of  this  unfinished  manuscript, 
left  for  me  by  the  man  who  now  lies  dead  at  tSie 
Marl,  as  the  mere  raving  of  a  brain  disordered  by 
drams,  till  the  name  of  Godwin  caught  my  atten- 
tion;  and  then  a  comparison  of  dates  showed 
that  this  improbable  story  tallied  exactly  with  our 
friend's  mysterious  disappearance,  and  1  could  not 
doubt  that  he  had  met  with  foul  play. 

I  write  calmly  now;  but  I  was  thrown  into  a 
terrible  state  of  excitement  at  the  time.  The  con- 
fession was  incomplete,  and  he  who  had  volun- 
teered it  could  not  write  another  line  or  utter 
another  word.  I  am  sorry,  my  dear  Brown,  that 
you  cannot  come  here  to  pay  me  a  visit  at  present, 
and  I  own  that  your  reasons  are  valid ;  but  had  it 
been  possible,  you  would  have  been  of  the  very 
^eatest  assistance  to  me.  I  knew  you  would  feel 
Uie  interest  you  say  you  do,  and  I  will  send  you  a 
continuous  narrative  of  my  success  or  Allure  in 
tracing  what  I  fear  will  prove  the  last  footsteps  of 
otur  poor  friend.  The  nrst  thing  will  be  to  find 
tliis  Bradley.  Of  course,  it  will  .be  impossible  to 
speak  to  Miss  Holcombe  till  after  the  funeral ;  and 
if  her  late  father's  account  is  to  be  trusted,  it  would 
be  inflicting  needless  pain  to  trouble  her  with  the 
subject  at  all,  except  that  she  could  confirm  or 
contradict  the  various  statements  in  that  account  of 
which  she  has  cognizance,  and  so  enable  us  to  judge 
of  its  general  trustworthiness. 

Three  weeks  have  elapsed  since  Major  Hol- 
combe's  funeral,  and  I  have  strange  news  for  you. 
I  will  not  enter  into  the  minor  details  of  my  pro- 
ceedings, but  leave  them  to  be  talked  over  when 
we  meet,  and  confine  myself  now  to  results.  I  did 
speak  to  Miss  Holcombe  as  soon  as  it  was  decent  to 
do  so,  and  she  wi^s  much  overcome  on  hearing  that 
I  had  been  poor  Godwin's  firiend.  '  It  was  also  a 
great  shock  to  her  to  learn  that  her  late  &ther  had 
sent  the  letter  he  took  awav,  which  she  was  sure 
that  Grodwin  had  received,  {>ecause  the  later  ones 
had  been  returned  through  the  dead-letter  office. 
It  was  not  an  easy  matter  at  first  to  gain  any 
tidings  of  Bradley,  so  I  went  to  Hull,  and  put  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  police  there,  and  ibty 
were  able  at  once  to  trace  nim,  as  he  was  under^ 
going  a  sentence  of  imprisonment  at  lanooln,  to 
which  town  I  proceeded.  Then  it  appeared  rcay 
doubtful  whether  any  magistrate  would  commit  him 
on  any  charge  of  murder,  with  no  stronger  evi- 
dence to  go  upon  than  the  obscure  hint  of  a 
man  whose  brain  had  been  disordered ;  but  Brad- 
ley, whose  nerves  seemed  shaken  by  confinement, 
was  so  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  such  an  accusation, 
hanging  over  him,  that  he  volunteered  a  confeaion 
of  all  he  knew  about  the  matter,  which  was  taken 
down  in  writing,  and  here  is  a  copy  of  it. 

That  there  gentleman  as  came  to  the  Marl  Fen 
in  November,  1840,  murdered  ?  Don't  you  believe 
it,  sir ;  he  were  n't  no  more  murdered  than  you  are. 
I  am  an  unlucky  beggar,  and  always  was,  bat  to 
get  into  trouble  along  of  having  done  for  a  bloke, 
as  for  all  I  know  is  a-eating  of  his  dinner  comfort- 
able at  this  present  moment,  is  too  bad,  it  is.     Ay, 
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I  know  Major  HolcomLie  thought  he  was  dead;  I 
let  him  think  so  for  a  reason,  but  bless  yer,  it  was 
all  kid.  Ask  Bill  Blazer,  Joe  Kegss,  Lushy 
Noggins,  or  Abe  Snarcm ;  ask  Captain  Blobber  of 
the  Stosurf,  —  How  was  it  ?  Why,  this  is  how  it  was. 

I  was  digging  in  the  Marl  Fen  one  artemoon 
along  with  my  mates,  when  the  major  rode  up  and 
called  me;  and  when  I  got  to  him  he  beckoned 
with  his  head,  and  said,  low  like :  "  Come  here,"  so 
that  I  should  go  up  quite  close.  So  I  did,  and  put 
my  hand  on  Uie  horse's  neck  like,  and  he  bent  a 
bit  and  said:  "Bradley,"  says  he,  "1  know,  of 
course,  that  you  and  your  mates  would  not  drain 
my  land  at  the  price'  you  're  a-doing  of  it,  unless 
^ou  found  the  situation,  and  the  excuse  for  living 
m  these  out-of-the-way  huts,  convenient.  Well, 
that 's  naught  to  me,"  says  he ;  "  it 's  a  mootooal 
advantage,  and  I  'm  not  a-going  to  see  you  fall  into 
a  tn4)  for  want  of  a  word  o'  warning.  The  custom- 
house people  is  arter  you;  they've  got  an  idea 
there 's  a  bit  of  running  done  in  these  parts,  now 
and  then,  and  that  Ilolcombe's  rough  uns  have 
summut  to  do  with  it.  And  there  *b  a  spy  a-com- 
ing  to-morrow,  or  the  day  arter;  he  will  be  dressed 
like  a  navvy,  and  come  to  you  to  be  took  on  at  the 
draining,  so  that  he  may  live  in  the  huts  here,  and 
find  out  everything.  Be  all  friendly  and  mate-like 
until  he  gets  the  cmance  to  betray  you,  you  under- 
stand?" 

"  Thank  ye,  major,"  says  I ;  "  now  we  shall  know 
how  to  make  him  comfortable.  He  shall  have  a 
pleasant  evening,  and  I  dare  say  he  will  be  in  a 
nurry  to  come  back  for  another." 

"  Well,  Bradley,"  says  he,  "  money  ain't  plenti- 
ful here,  but  I  do  so  hate  a  spy  —  special  when  he 
comes  a-interfering  with  my  workmen  —  that  1 
think  I  could  find  a  ten-pun  note  somewheres  if  he 
got  a  warning  to  mind  bis  own  business  done  clever, 
so  that  there  ain't  a  noise  about  it." 

When  the  major  spoke  of  paying,  I  saw  he  was 
up  to  a  game,  so  1  says ;  ^*  It  we  should  make  a 
mistake,  major,  and  we  found  arterwards  he  were 
not  a  preventive  at  all,  that  would  hurt  our  feel- 
ings uncommon,  and  you  would  make  it  fifty,  then, 
would  n't  you?" 

"  Fr'aps  I  would,"  said  he,  and  rode  away. 

Well,  I  explained  the  matter  to  my  mates,  for 
there  was  only  us  five  reg'lar  ones  working  at  the 
time;  that  is,  I  told  them  a  preventive  spy  was 
coming,  and  kept  the  idea  that  the  major  might 
have  a  grudge  against  the  chap  to  myseu,  —  there 
wam't  no  cskll  to  speak  of  that.  We  agreed  what 
we  'd  do :  that  were,  to  receive  him  finendly  and 
unsuspicious;  get  drinking,  and  start  a  quarrel, 
quite  promisc'ous  like,  and  then  give  it  him  stiffish, 
—  all  under  seeming  of  a  pleasant  quiet  fight,  and 
no  malice. 

He  came  the  third  day  after,  I  think  it  wor,  but 
I  won't  kiss  the  book  to  the  actooal  day.  There 
was  no  mistaking  him ;  he  was  dressed  like  a  navvy, 
sxu«  enough,  but  he  'd  small  delicate  hands,  mudded 
over  artificial ;  and  he  were  n't  used  to  the  heavy 
boots  he  'd  on,  for  his  steps  did  n't  drag.  He  acted 
hb  part  very  well,  though ;  sat  down  and  blew  his 
baccy  quite  friendly,  and  offered  to  stand  a  couple 
o*  gaJlons  to  wet  hi's  footing. 

"  There  ain't  a  public  nearer  nor  a  couple  o' 
nuleis  worse  luck,"  says  Joe  Keggs. 

"  Have  n't  you  got  a  drop  of  something  handy,  in 
stock,  BA  it  were  ? "  says  tne  stranger ;  and  I  saw 
my  mates  look  queer  at  that ;  it  made  *em  feel  sar- 
tain  this  were  the  preventive  spy. 
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"  Well,"  says  Joe,  "  there  is  a  couple  o*  bottles 
o'  stuff*  which  was  sent  to  us  from  the  Marl,  in  case 
one  of  us  should  feel  a  touch  of  the  rheumatics 
coming  on." 

"Let's  have  'em,"  says  the  stranger;  and  we 
did.  But  he  tried  to  smrk  drinking  hisself,  and 
that  made  an  excuse  for  a  quarrel. 

I  *m  not  going  to  deny  that  that  stranger  got 
something  for  himself ;  two  of  my  mates  haddrurfk 
as  much  as  they  could  do  with,  and  punished  him 
more  than  we  meant.  And  just  then  the  major 
came  down  and  had  a  look  into  the  hut ;  none  of 
the  others  twigged  him,  but  I  did.  He  had  been 
lushing  pretty  free,  as  he  always  did,  and  I  suppose 
could  n't  keep  away.  But  he  looked  precious 
scared  at  what  he  saw,  and  I  expect  it  pretty  well 
sobered  him.  Tlie  stranger  was  lying  on  the  floor 
of  the  hut,  face  uppards,  senseless,  with  a  nasty 
place  on  his  temple.  He  did  look  uncommon  dead, 
surely.  But  he  warn't,  bless  yer,  not  a  bit.  When 
the  major  was  gone,  —  and. he  only  held  the  door 
ajar,  gave  a  look  in,  and  was  off",  —  I  washed  the 
chap's  bruises,  and  made  him  tidy  with  a  hanker- 
cher  roimd  his  head.  And  then  we  played  him  a 
trick.  The  day  before.  Captain  Blobber,  of  the 
Slosure,  —  whic^  is  a  whaler,  and  he  her  skipper, 
—  comes  to  me  and  says,  "  Do  you  know  one  Jack 
Sherks,  who  lives  hereabouts?.  Because  he  came 
to  me  and  engaged  himself,  and  I  gave  him  an 
advance  to  clench  the  bargain,  and  we  sail  on  Sat- 
urday, and  he  has  n't  turned  up." 

Now  I  knew  Jack  Sherks  well  enough,  and  that 
he  did  n't  mean  to  sail  in  the  Slosure.  He  'd  been 
a  whaling  once,  and  did  n't  much  like  it ;  but  being 
down  on  his  luck,  he  engaged  to  Captain  Blobber, 
and  then  heard  tell  of  something  he  liked  better, 
and  was  hiding  till  the  ship  was  off*.    But  I  was  n't 


I  '11  bring  him  if  I  can." 

"If  you  will,"  says  he,  "I'll  reward  you  hand- 
some, for  I  'm  full  diort  of  hands.  Or  if  you  bring 
me  any  other  sailor,  and  there 's  many  has  a  friend 
hereabouts,"  says  he,  hinting  delicate  at  my  char- 
acter for  a  bit  of  contraband,  "  I  '11  make  it  worth 
your  while." 

I  thanked  him,  and  said  I  'd  do  my  best,  and 
forgot  all  about  it  till  that  night,  when  the  stranger 
was  a-Iying  stupid  on  the  floor  of  the  hut.  It  was 
Friday,  and  the  Slosure  sailed  next  day,  for  the 
wind  was  favorable.  Captain  Blobber  had  only 
set  eyes  on  Jack  Sherks  once,  and  could  n't  know 
him  well ;  so  the  trick  I  thought  of  was  to  take  the 
stranger  down  to  Grimsby  in  a  spring-cart  I  knew 
how  to  get  the  loan  of,  and  see  if  we  could  get  him 
8hipi>ed  for  Jack.  Well,  we  fetched  the  cart,  and 
put  the  stranger  into,-  it.  He  had  come  round  a 
bit,  and  groaned  now  and  then,  but  did  n't  know 
where  he  was,  or  what  we  were  doing  with  him ; 
and  we  got  him  to  Grimsby,  where  I  found  Captain 
Blobber  at  the  house  where  he  told  me  to  ask  for 
him.  I  said  that  I  had  met  Jack  Sherks  at  a 
public  disguised  as  a  navvy,  and  he  had  got  drunk 
and  been  fighting,  and  got  a  knock  on  the  head, 
but  I  didnt  think  it  would  be  much,  so  I  had 
brought  him.  The  skipper  got  a  lantern  and  came 
outside  the  town  where  the  cart  had  been  left ;  and 
when  he  looked  at  the  man's  head  and  felt  i%  he 
said  he  would  be  all  right  for  a  cut  like  that  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  he  was  so  short  of  hands  he  'd  take 
him.     So  he  got  his  boat  and  took  him  aboard  ship 
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at  once,  and  the  Slosnre  sailed  nest  tide;  and 
that  *9  the  last  I  ever  heard  of  the  matter.  'Every 
word  as  I  Ve  said  is  the  tmth,  so  help  me. 

How  does  this  story  of  Bradley's  sound  to  you, 
Brown  ?  I  confess  that  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it. 
Credo  quia,  —  it  is  so  improbable ;  the  man  could 
never  have  invented  a  lie  so  circumstantial.  Besides 
wWh,  I  have  made  inquiries,  and  a  whaler  named 
the  Slosure,  Captain  John  Blobber,  did  sail  from 
Grimsby  on  Saturday,  November  7,  1840.  The 
fact  is  easily  verified,  because  it  made  a  consider- 
able stir  in  the  neighborhood  at  the  time ;  ibr  the 
Hull  whalers*  generally  start  for  Greenland  in  the 
spring  and  return  in  tne  autumn.  But  John  Blob- 
l«r  had  some  private  dodge  of  his  own  about  win- 
tering in  an  uncomfortable  proximity  to  tiie  north 
pole,  and  securing  the  first  of  the  fishing  when  the 
ice  broke.  A  chosen  party,  who  had  made  several 
ordinary  trips  with  him,  fell  in  with  his  views; 
but  it  was  a  small  one,  and  he  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  outsiders  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  90  wild  a  proceeding^  as  starting 
northwards  at  that  time  of  year.  This  would  ac- 
count for  his  rash  advance  of  money  to  the  able- 
bodied  seaman  Sherks,  and  also  for  his  taking  him 
(as  he  supposed)  on  board  though  he  was  tempo- 
rally disabled. 

One  more  point  adds  to  the  credibility  of  Brad- 
ley's account,  or,  at  any  rate,  throws  a  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  disproving  it :  the  Slosure,  lUas  for  our 
poor  mend  I  has  never  been  heard  of  since. 

V.      WHAT  '8  TRUMPS  ? 

You  will  be  surprised  to  see  my  handwriting 
again,  my  dear  Brown,  so  soon  after  my  last. budget, 
especially  as  there  is  a  chance  of  this  letter  crossing 
one  of  yours  on  the  road,  and  you  know  my  objec- 
tion to  such  accidents.  But  you  express  so  much 
anxiety  to  hear  the  latest  particulars  of  anything 
which  mav  throw  light  on  Godwin's  disappearance, 
that  I  will  not  let  a  post  go  by  without  sending  you 
word  of  what  has  happened.  Miss  Holcombe  has 
not  shut  herself  up,  or  professed  any  great  grief 
on  account  of  her  father's  death.  She  feels  that 
madness  would  have  been  so  far  greater  an  evil, 
that  the  actual  event  is  evidently  a  relief  to  her 
mind.  Of  course  she  has  regrets  and  pictures  to 
herself  that  her  father  might  have  become  reformed, 
and  given  up  his  habits  of  intemperance,  if  he  had 
recovered  his  health ;  but  still  1  fancy  that  she  has 
too  strong  a  conviction  that  the  probabilities  are  all 
the  other  way  for  that  sorrow  to  penetrate  very 
deep. 

Her  position  is  a  singular  one.  I  do  not  under- 
stand much  about  ^le  laws  of  my  country,  and 
fancied  that  land  always  went  to  males ;  but  wluit 
Major  Holcombtt  said  in  his  confession  is  quite  cor- 
rect, it  seems, — he  actually  had  the  power  of  leav- 
ing Marl  Hill  to  his  daughter  by  will,  and  has  done 
so.  As  she  is  just  of  age,  therefore,  she  finds  her^ 
self  the  mistress  of  a  house  and  an  estate,  both  half 
in  ruins,  and  requiring  a  vast  amount  of  care  and 
judgment  to  set  them  right:  while  she  is  so 
Ignorant  of  affairs  that  she  looks  up  to  me  —  a 
fellow  who  knows  no  more  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  any  legal  or  i^icultural  jointure  than  an 
Ojibbeway  —  as  a  perfect  oracle.  Common  sense 
told  me  one  thing,  that  she  ought  to  have  some 
motherly,  middle-aged  ladv  —  a  vndow  fi>r  choice  — 
in  the  house  with  her;  and  as  she  saw  the  propriety 
of  that,  I  locked  about,  and  secured  a  comfortable 


sympathetic  dame,  the  relict  of  a  clergyman,  poor 
and  without  encumbrances,  who  was  glad  to  -  ac- 
cept the  position  of  clu4)eron  and  domestic  econ- 
omist. 

So  soon  as  matters  were  thus  in  a  measure 
settled.  Miss  Holcombe  redoubled  her  efforte  for 
the  improvement  of  the  poor  around  her ;  for  she 
was  able  to  spend  a  little  money  now,  while  at  the 
same  dme  she  felt  her  responsibility  as  an  owner 
of  the  soil  in  addition  to  a  desire  for  some  end  and 
aim  to  live  for.  Coals,  candles,  and  blankets  have 
been  distributed ;  the  infant  school  is  a  permanent 
establishment ;  and  she  even  entered  into  a  little 
fancy  I  had  for  dressing  up  the  church  for  ChriFt- 
mas.  Hie  edifice  is  so  dull  and  gloomy  that  I  am 
always  longing  for  the  power  of  painting  it  up  a 
bit,  clearing  out  the  horrible  old  pews,  and  so 
getting  rid  of  that  gloomy  air  of  depression  which  I 
rancy  seems  to  afiect  the  spirits  of  ever\'  parishtoner 
who  enters  it.  However,  I  am  utterly  unable  to 
do  anything  permanent  myself,  but  I  thought  a 
little  temporary  cheerfulness  might  be  in^oised 
over  the  place  in  honor  of  the  happiest  ci 
Christian  festivids.  Plenty  oS  laurel,  luMly,  and 
red  berries  could  be  had  for  nothing;  nor  were 
children  wanting  who  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing,  and  were  delighted  to  bring  the  evergreens 
to  the  churdi ;  the  only  desideratum  was  the  taste 
to'  arrange  them,  and  for  this  I  had  to  appeal  to 
Miss  Holcombe,  and  her  new  companion,  Mrs. 
Wing.  They  answered  readily  enough:  the 
younger  lady  brought  originality ;  the  elder,  experi- 
ence ;  I,  superior  strength  and  a  longer  reach. 

It  was  past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
our  task  was  fortunately  approaching  com[^etion, 
for  the  light  already  began  to  wane,  and  the  snow, 
which  was  falling  in  large  sof^  fiocks,  silently 
gathered  over  the  windows,  and  obscured  it  stiU 
further.  The  two  ladies  were  at  the  east  end  of 
the  church,  putting  the  final  toiu^hes  to  a  bower 
of  mistletoe  which  festooned  over  the  marble 
medallion  of  the  late  Sir  Timothy  Wetherbel, 
Bart,  —  as  if  any  one  was  likely  to  want  to  kiss 
\im  t 

'*  One  little  bit  more  holly  for  the*  reading-desk, 
and  1  think  we  shall  do,"  said  MisiT  Holcombe ;  and 
I  went  to  the  church  porch  to  select  a  bough  (rom. 
the  heap  which  had  been  thrown  there. 

The  door  stood  ajar ;  on  swinging  it  open,  I  saw 
a  sailor  standing  in  the  porch,  peering  through  into 
the  interior,  and  supposing  that  he  was  attracted 
by  ouriosity,  I  told  him  to  go  in  if  ho  liked.  **  We 
are  smartening  up  a  bit  for  ChHstmas,"  said  L 

He  made  no  reply,  but  looked  me  steadily  in  the 
face. 

« Is  there  an>'thing  the  matter  ?  "  I  asked.  **Am 
1  wanted?" 

«  What 's  trumps,  Stacey  ?  "  he  said ;  and  then  I 
knew  him. 

« Hush  I "  whispered  I,  grasping  his  hand. 
"  She  is  in  there.  She  has  lately  lost  her  fether 
and—" 

Before  I  could  finish  my  sentence,  there  was  a 
rustle  behind  me,  and  Miss  Holcombe,  who  had 
heard  and  recognized  the  first  tones  of  the  sailor's 
voice,  stood  in  the  dowway.  She  gave  a  great 
gasp,  and  fell  almost  senseless  in  G<xlwin's  arms, 
to  the  great  surprise  of  good  Mrs.  Wing,  who  had 
followed  along  the  aisle  to  see  what  was  up.  I 
explained  the  state  of  the  case  in  a  few  hurried 
words ;  and  then  the  sympathetic  mab^m  began  to 
cry. 
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Ilylaf  Godwin  rather  marred  the  impressivenees 
of  the  scene  bv  sta^rgering  under  the  weight  of 
Mii*s  Iloleombe,  who  ia  a  very  fine  girl,  and  sitting 
down  on  the  holly :  having  tight  sailor's  trousers 
lie  ffot  up  again  pretty  quickly. 

You  must  positively  come  now,  Brown,  and  hear 
(jroilwinV  yams.  He  has  been  catching  whales  and 
exploring  countries  which  are  all  hummocks  and 
bears;  and  he  has  lost  two  toes  from  irost-Ute, 
and  been  shipwrecked,  and  travelled  half  over  the 
globe  before  ne  could  get  here.  And  of  course  he 
will  marry  Miss  Holcombe  as  soon  as  it  is  decent ; 
for  she  aoes  not  mind  his  being  a  toe  or  two 
short,  not  she.  He  will  write  to  you  in  a  day  or 
two,  for  he  wants  you  to  bo  another  witness  to  his 
identity,  as  he  has  been  reported  dea<l,  it  seems,  and 
has  certain  formalities  to  go  through  to  get  at  his 
own  property.  Whether  he  will  complete  his 
coUoge  career  in  the  legitimate  manner  ("  make  his 
exit  B.  A.,**  he  calls  it),  is  uncertain,  for  he  doubts 
whether  he  could  pass  after  three  years'  estrange- 
ment from  cla-jsics  and  mathematics.  Just  as  I 
was  closing  this,  your  letter  came  in  announcing 
your  intention  of  coming  to  see  me  at  last.  You 
will  have  to  sleep  on  a  sofa,  a^  Godwin  has  taken 
p(><session  of  the  bed  reserved  for  you,  but  you  will 
not  mind  that  1  Come  along,  old  fellow  ;*  I  wi'^h 
Thorpe  could  bo  here  too.  Why,  we  might  finish 
tli«'  rubber  I 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mr.  Sothkrn,  it  is  stated,  intends  to  retire  from 
tlic  stage  next  year. 

It  is  rumored  that  a  Manchester  gentleman  has 
purchased  London  Punch. 

Mrsrt  Nkilson  has  made  her  appearance  at  Dru- 
rv  Lane  Theatre,  in  a  new  drama  by  >Ir.  Diun 
Boucicault. 

M.  Alexandre  Dumas  is  preparing  for  the 
Ambigu-Comique,  Paris,  aversion  of  his  romance, 
"  Joseph  Balsamo." 

Thb  paper"  on  Landor  in  the  present  issue  of 
Every  Saturday  is  evidently  trom  the  pen  of 
the  conductor  of  All  the  Year  iu)und. 

Lamartixe'h  property  at  Monceaux,  near  Ma- 
con, as  well  as  the  chateau  of  Monceaux,  has  been 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  heirs-at-law. 

The  needle  manufactory  of  Schleicher  in  Schon- 
thal,  near  Duren,  on  the  Rhine,  exi>orted  iii  the 
year  1868,  840,000,000  sewing  needles. 

The  cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  Borne,  needs  repairs 
to  its  Icatl  coverinjf ;  the  new  material  is  to  be  part- 
ly gilt,  as  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  tlie  Fifth. 

A?-i'HEU,  the  pianist  to  the  Empress  of  the 
French^  has  died  in  London,  aged  thirty-nine.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Mendelatohn,  Moscheles,  and  Thal- 
iM'n;.  lie  lost  his  reason  tome  time  before  his 
death. 

A  Miss  Lamaka,  of  Vienna,  is  creating  great 
exciteuient  in  the  musical  circles  of  Paris  dv  her 
surpassingly  beautiful  voic*e.  Adeliua  Patti  told 
her,  after  hearing  her  twice,  that  she  was  destined 
to  become  the  queen  of  the  Italian  Opera. 

Mr.  William  Morris  will  publish  a  iurther 
portion  of  his  poem  <'The  Earthly  Paradise"  in 
November,  insteMl  of  waiting  till  the  whole  of  the 


work  is  otmipleted.  The  volume  to  be  published 
in  November  will  comprise  the  tales  lor  Autumn  ; 
the  final  tales' lor  Winter  will  follow  in  May  next. 

So  many  deaths  from  sun-stroke  have  taken  place 
on  the  Fjnat  Indian  Railway,  India,  tliat  tlie  airoc- 
tors  have  ordered  a  supply  of  coffins  to  be  kept  at 
the  various  stations  on  the  line.  A  cheerful  sight 
for  pajjsengers. 

Not  long  since  a  j)icnic-party  in  Japan  was  at- 
tar, kcd  by  a  mob,  upo/i  the  charge  that  tlie  plcasiire- 
seekor?  had  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  eating 
little  children.  Whether  or  not  the  party  had  in- 
dulged in  infant  sandwiches  does  not  appear. 

A  YOUNG  woman  in  Newcastle,  England,  re- 
cently died  &om  a  disease  communicated  by  the 
chignon  she  wore,  which  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
tained some  of  the  hair  known  to  be  supplied  to 
chi?non  makers  frtmi  the  cemeteries  and  liospitals 
of  Oie  East. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  will  be  accompanied  to 
Egj'pt  by  a  complete  staff  of  writers  and  artists, 
charged  to  reproduce  by  the  pen  and  the  pencil  the 
principal  episodes  of  the  excursion.  At  the  head 
of  the  draftsmen  figures  Gustave  Dord,  and  of  the 
chroniclers,  Thdophile  (Jautier. 

Sea-sickness  does  not  seem  particularly  suscept- 
ible of  dramatic  treatment.  Its  manifestations,  how- 
ever, supply  the  comic  interest  of  a  new  farce  at  the 
Strand,  "  The  Chops  of  the  Channel."  The  in- 
trigue is  conducted  in  the  intervals  between  spasms 
of  sickness,  and  the  humor  depends  upon  the  fun  to 
be  extracted  by  the  passengers  from  the  doleful 
situation  in  which  they  are  placed. 

The  proprietors  of  the  English  line  look  with 
unfavorable  eyes  on  the  success  of  the  French  At- 
lantic Cable.  Not  so  the  English  press.  The 
Spectator  remarks:  "There  are  now  three  of 
these  lines  in  working  order.  By  the  time  there 
are  thirty,  M.  Renter  will  probably  be  ready  to  give 
the  pubhc  a  little  non-commercial  news  man  the 
States,  where  they  publish  every  mominnj  whole 
columns  of  news  from  Europe.  Our  Press  is  rapid- 
ly becoming  the  least  spirited  in  the  world,  and 
submits  to  anybody  who  offers  to  save  it  sixpence." 

M.  Offenbach  is,  it  is  said,  growing  ambitious, 
and  intends  writing  a  Ouillaume  Tell,  af&r  which  he 
will  be  satisfied.  Like  Alexandre  Dumas  ^/^,  he  is 
tired  of  his  reputation.  Hie  world  has  only  recog- 
nized in  him  a  master  of  firothy,  catchy,  attractive 
melodies,  the  illustration  of  indelicate  subjects. 
Now  he  protests  that  he  writes  musical  tomfooleries 
like  La  Penchole  and  Tulinatan  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  pay  better  tnan  any  other  form  of 
composition.  Having  amassed  a  handsome  fortune, 
he  designs  to  produce  one  important  work  and  then 
throw  down  his  pen,  in  imitation  of  the  recently 
deceased  maestro  Robsini. 

The  death  of  the  well-known  Count  of  Chateau- 
villard  has  given  rise  to  almost  as  many  necrologi- 
eal  articles  in  the  French  papers  as  Lamartine. 
The  Count's  fame  waf  principally  due  to  the  fiict 
of  his  having  once  ridden  up  the  stairs  of  the  Jockey 
Club,  and  played  and  won  a  game  of  billiards  on 
horseback.  But  when  the  memory  of  these  and 
other  similar  eccentricities-  has  passed  away  his 
Eitsai  sur  U  D%tel  will  still  remain  the  Hoyle  of 
duelling,  the  undisputed  authority  conmilted  by  aU 
the  seconds  implicated  in  these  meetings.      The 
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Essai  sur  le  Duel  contains  rules  providing  for  every 
contingency,  and  terminate^  witn  an  account  of  aU 
the  decrees  isfnied  against  duelling,  which  are  equal- 
ly remarkable  for  3ieir  severity  and  their  ineffi- 
ciency. 

A  London  publishing  house  having  applied  to  a 
Madrid  firm,  with  a  view  of  introducing  juvenile 
Illustrated  books  into  Spain,  received  from  their 
correspondent  the  following  reply  :  "  To  find  any 
sale  here  the  books  should  be  printed  in  Spanish, 
but  Spanish  works  printed  abroad  cannot  be  import- 
ed here.  But  even  if  this  latter  obstacle  should  be 
removed,  which  is  not  unlikely  to  be  the  case  at 
no  very  distant  period,  children  here  are  not  what 
thev  are  in  other  countries.  Precocious  as  Spanish 
children  generally  are,  they  are  very  early  infected 
with  the  excitement-loving  spirit  of  their  parents, 
have  no  thought  for  anyuiing  but  outward  show, 
theatres,  bullfights,  &c.,  and  they  seldom  ever  ac- 
quire a  taste  for  reading.  Hence  there  scarely  ex- 
ists any  juvenile  literature  in  the  Spanish  language, 
and  most  parents  would  begrudge  sixpence  or  a 
shilling  for  a  juvenile  book,  whilst  they  squander 
the  amount  in  amusing  their  offspring  senselessly 
and  even  objectionably.  Children  here  will  not  be 
children  long,  and  do  not  like  to  be  treated  as  such." 

William  Je^dan,  a  veteran  critic  and  writer, 
died  last  month  at  hia  residence,  near  Bushey  Heath, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-eight.  He  was  for  many  years 
editor  of  the  Literary  Gazette.  Ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  he  published,  in  several  volumes,  his  "  Autobio- 
graphy," and  he  has  still  more  recently  issued  a 
volume  of  reminiscences  called  "  Men  1  have  known." 
Mr.  Jerdan  will  be  remembered  in  political  history 
as  the  person  who  seized  BelUn^ham,  the  assassin, 
in  the  lobby  of  the  old  House  of  Commons.  In  re- 
cent numbers  of  Fraser's  Magazine  are  contribu- 
tions from  his  pen,  and  the  last  two  parts  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  contain  an  article  on  the 
celebrated  Beefsteak  Club,  which  no  other  living 
man  could  have  written  from  personal  knowledge. 
For  several  years  recently  he  has  contributed  to  Uie 
Leisure  Hour  a  series  of  reminiscences  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  illustrated  bv  characteristic  letters. 
Of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund  in  its  early  days  he  was 
a  zealous  advocate,  and  by  his  influence  greatly  aided 
its  prosperity.  His  kindly  help  was  always  afforded 
to  young  aspirants  in  literature  and  art,  and  his 
memory  will  be  cherished  by  many  whom  he  helped 
to  rise  to  positions  of  honor  and  independence. 
Late  in  life  he  received  a  pension  of  £100  a  year 
for  his  long  services  to  literature. 

The  London  Athenaeum  speaks  thus  pleasantly 
of  Mr.  Piatt's  "Western  Windows  and  other 
Poems  "  :  "  There  is  sweet  and  genuine  poetry 
to  be  found  in  this  unpretending  volume.  It  bears 
the  impress  in  its  tones  and  in  its  imagery  of  West- 
em  forests  and  Western  progress,  —  the  old  pri- 
meval forests  giving  place  to  the  pioneer,  and  he 
apin  to  cities  and  *tne  busy  hum  of  men.*  The 
pictures  of  byeone  life,  —  of  old  hearthstones  and 
graveyards  relapsed  into  solitude,  whilst  the  train 
and  the  railway  carry  the  new  generation  far  be- 
yond them  to  new  settlemepts.  '  The  Pioneer's 
Chimney,'  *  The  King's  Tavern,'  <  Fires  in  Illinois,' 
*  A  Lost  Graveyard," —  are  all  voices  speaking;  of 
long  ago,  and  finking  it  with  the  present.  *  The 
Mower  in  Ohio,  1864,'  is  the  poem  we  like  the 
best,  —  an  old  man,  whose  four  sons  have  gone  to 
the  war,  and  left  him  to  mow  his  field  alone.    A 


whole  life-histor}'  is  put  into  a  few  stanzas,  the 
pathetic  and  Ae  heroic  mingle  together ;  few  will 
read  it  without  a  mist  in  the  eyes  and  a  lump  in 
the  throat.  It  seems  to  us  that  since  the  War  the 
American  people  give  utterance  to  deeper  and 
nobler  thoughts  in  Sieir  poetrj' ;  they  have  gained 
an  individimlity  of  their  own,  and  their  verse  is 
not  the  reflex  and  imitation  of  other  poets  in  dis- 
tant climes.  Occasionally  Mr.  Piatt  gives  us  an 
echo  of  Longfellow  and  Tennyson,  but  his  best 
poems  are  his  own,  and  recall  no  remembrance  or 
shade  of  the  poetry  of  others." 

•  The  Invalide  Russ€y  organ  of  the  Russian  War 
Office,  has  just  completed  a  series  of  articles  urging 
the  necessity,  for  strategical  purposes,  of  improving 
the  railway  communication  between  the  various 
parts  of  the  empire.  It  points  out  that  there  are 
as  yet  no  railways  connecting  the  interior  of  Rusaa 
wiUi  the  Vistula,  the  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  or  Cen- 
tral Asia ;  that  there  is  no  safe  and  rapid  means  of 
transferring  troops  ftx)m  one  point.on  the  frontier  to 
another ;  that  the  communication  between  the  prov- 
inces where  the  irregular  cavalry  is  recruited  and 
the  frontier  is  very  defective ;  and  that  the  impor- 
tant positions  on  tie  coasts  of  the  Baltic  and  Black 
Sea  are  not  connected,  as  they  should  be,  by  lines  of 
railway.  The  only  line  which  is  really  important  from 
a  strategical  point  of  view  is  that  irom  Charkoflf  to 
Rostoff*,  which  enables  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  to  be 
moved  rapidly  and  at  short  notice  to  the  frontier.  As 
against  Prussia,  Russia  has  only  a  line  running  par- 
allel with  her  frontier  and  too  lar  distant  from  it  to 
be  of  any  military  use,  while  Prussia  has  three  lines 
parallel  to  the  northern  frontier  of  Poland  and  two 
at  right  angles  to  it  The  Invalide  Russe  concludes 
from  the  above  facts  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  Russia  to  complete  her  network  of  railways  on 
the  west  and  soutnwest,  and  that  she  should  he^n 
with  the  latter,  as  a  conflict  is  to  be  expected  with 
Austria  and  Turkey  sooner  than  with  Pmssia- 

The  Morning  Star  says  :  "  A  curious  illustration 
of  the  saturating  and  distorting  influence  which  re- 
ligious prejudice  may  assume  is  to  be  found  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Dublin  Review,  the  Catholic 
quarterly.  One  would  suppose  that  Mr.  Browning's 
last  poem,  to  whatever  other  charges  it  may  be  open, 
is  at  any  rate  not  very  fanatically  Protestant  or 
anti-CathoHc.  Caponsacchi,  the  hero,  is  a  priest 
Innocent  XII.,  one  of  the  noblest  characters  m  the 
poem  and  in  all  art,  is  not  only  priest  but  Pope.  Pom- 
pilia,  the  exquisite  heroine,  is  unimpeachably  de- 
vout and  faithful.  Yet  the  writer  m  the  Dublin 
Review  considers  the  poem  as  only  one  more  in- 
stance of  the  calumny  to  which  Catholics  in  this 
country  have  learnt  to  grow  callous.  Mr.  Brown- 
ing is  the  dupe  of  fantastic  prejudices,  and,  as  the 
writer  all  too  Droadly  insinuates,  caricatures  priests 
and  others  in  order  to  commend  himself  to  a  pre- 
judiced public.     It  is  true  that  the  author  of  the 

*  Ring  and  the  Book '  has  depicted  some  egre^ons 
scoundrels,  and  that,  as  Italy  happens  to  be  emphat- 
ically a  Catholic  country,  the  scoundrels  happen  to 
be  UathoHcs  too.  But  this  is  uncommonly  strange 
proof  of  his  bi^otr}'.  We  should  hardly  take  it  as 
an  ill-humored  satire  upon  Protestantism,  if  a  poet, 
writing  about  England  or  Scotland,  should  intro- 
duce IVotestant  villains.  Mr.  Browning  is  an  art^ 
ist,  and  in  high  art  there  is  no  room  for  religioos 
antipathies.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  people  of 
strong  religious  feelings  do  not  more  honesdy  euV- 
tivate  this  quality  of  tne  artistic  temper." 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  PRINCESS  TARA- 
KANOF. 

Mant  of  the  visitors  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1867  will  remember  a  striking  picture  in  the  Rus- 
sian section,  representing  the  interior  of  a  cell  in 
the  Petropavlovsky  Fortress  at  St  Petersburg,  dur- 
ing the  gveat  inundation  of  1777.  It  is  a  picture 
which  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  strong  and  a  very- 
painful  impression  on  all  who  see  it.  Through  the 
Droken  window  of  the  cell  the  turbid  water  is 
pouring  in  a  great  wave :  the  room  is  already  halT 
flooded^  and  will  soon  be  completely  submerged. 
On  the  bed  a  young  girl  is  standing,  pale,  and  evi- 
dently half  fainting  with  fear,  and  a  number  of 
mice  are  swimming  towards  it,  or,  like  her,  have 
already  taken  refuge  upon  it.  The  bare  aspect  of 
the  dreary  prison-chamber  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  richness  of  the  young  girl's  dress,  worn  and 
faded  as  it  is,  and  so  does  the  wild  look  of  despair 
upon  her  fitce  with  the  beauty  of  the  features  and 
the  grace  of  the  form  of  one  who  seems  to  have 
been  fitted  for  far  other  scenes,  for  a  widely  differ- 
ent fate.  Few  of  the  spectators  who  saw  this  pic- 
ture of  Flavitsky's  turned  away  from  it  without  a 
wish  to  know  something  about  the  story  which  it 
illustrated^  and  which  the  catalogue  informed  them 
was  kno^n  as  "  The  LiCgend  of  Uie  Princess  Tara- 
kanof."  That  story  we  now  propose  to  tell.  It 
has  often  been  told  before,  but — as  far  as  English 
narrators  are  concerned  —  always  wronglV)  and 
yet  it  is  well  worthy  of  being  told  aright.  But  its 
true  nature  has  not  very  long  been  made  known 
even  in  Russia.  It  was  not  till  Alexander  U.  came 
to  the  throne  that  the  papers  were  allowed  to  be 
examined  on  which  the  Dook  is  founded,  and  from 
which  we  are  about  to  take  our  facts.*  It  is  not 
wonderftil,  therefore,  that  the  old  legend  should 
not  yet  have  been  displaced  in  England  by  a  true 
version  of  the  story." 

The  legend  runs  as  follows.  Afler  the  Empress 
Catharine  H.  had  mounted  the  throne,  she  discov- 
ered that  a  rival,  whose  claims  might  become  dan- 
gerous to  her,  existed  in  the  person  of  a  Princess 
Tarakanof.  This  princess  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Empress  Elizabeth  by  her  marriage  with  Count 
Bazumovsky.  She  had  been  brought  up  abroad  in 
great  seclusion,  and  was  living  at  the  time  in  Italy. 


*  The  hook  was  pabllihed  Utft  year  at  St.  Petenburg,  under  the 
Utte  of  •«  KnyiOaa  Tarakanora  1  PrintM«u  VUdlmlrskaya."  P.  Mel- 
njkoTa  [PriaceM  Tarakanova  and  the  PrinceM  of  Vladimir.  By  P. 
Mcllnkor),  but  iu  fubttance  had  already  appeared  In  tome  of  the 
Ranlao  perlodlcaU,  A  German  tranilatlon  of  part  of  It  had  been 
Publtohedat  Berlin,  under  the  Utto  of  •*  Die  TergeMicho  Tochtor 
<W  Kaieerin  BUmbeUx  I'etroima." 


Catharine  determined  to  get  hold  of  her,  and  sent 
Count  Alexis  Orlof  to  It^y,  on  purpose  to  entrap 
her.  He  contrived  to  gain  the  confidence  and  to 
win  the  heart  of  the  voung  girl,  who  was  very  beau- 
tiful and  exceedingly  charming.  Having  deluded 
her  by  a  false  marriage,  he  got  her  entirely  into  his 
power,  inducing  her  to  believe  that  he  was  going  to 
espouse  her  cause  and  make  her  Empress  or  Russia. 
One  day  she  went  on  board  his  ship  at  Leghorn. 
At  first  she  was  treated  with  the  honors  proper  to 
royalty,  but  was  suddenly  arrested^  loaded  with 
irons,  confined  in  the  hol<l,  and  carried  off  to  Rus- 
sia. On  arriving  there  she  was  thrown  into  a  for- 
tress, and  treated  in  the  most  barbarous  manner. 
Six  years  afterwards  she  perished  in  her  prison, 
during  an  inundation  of  tne  Neva.  Such  is  the 
legend.    We  pass  on  now  to  the  true  story. 

The  Empress  Elizabeth  was  of  a  very  impres- 
sionable character.  Early  in  life,  some  time  before 
she  came  to  the  throne,  she  fell  desperately  in  love, 
with  a  young  officer  named  Shubine,  and  wished  to 
marry  him.  But  before  the  marriage  could  be 
brought  about,  he  was  suddenly  arrested,  and  ban- 
ished to  Eamschatka,  by  the  reigning  Empress 
Anne.  Elizabeth  consoled  herseuf  as  she  best 
could,  but  she  did  not  forget  her  former  lover,  and 
afler  her  accession  sent  a  confidential  agent  all  over 
Eamschatka  in  search  of  him.  For  many  months 
that  ofiicer  travelled  about  the  country  seeking  him 
in  vain ;  all  his  inquiries  were  fruitless.  No  one 
had  ever  heard  of  such  a  name  as  Shubine.  But  at 
last  one  day,  while  he  was  talking  to  a  group  of  ex- 
iles, he  happened  to  mention  the  name  of  the  Em- 
press Elizabeth.  "  Is  Elizaveta  Pctrovna  now  on 
the  throne  ?  "  asked  one  of  them.    The  officer  re- 

Slied  in  the  afiirmative,  but  the  exile  seemed  to 
oubt  the  fact,  until  he  was  shown  an  official  docu- 
ment in  which  Elizabeth  was  named  as  Empress. 
"  If  that  h  the  case,"  said  the  convict,  "  the  Shubine 
whom  you  are  asking  about  is  standing  before  you." 
Elizabeth's  long-lost  lover  was  found  at  last.  On 
his  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg  Elizabeth  received  him  • 
very  kindly,  made  him  a  major-general,  and  con- 
ferred various  other  honors  upon  him.  But  the 
years  he  had  passed  in  exile  had  produced  a  great 
change  in  him.  His  bodily  healtn  was  shattered, 
and  his  thoughts  had  turned  to  religion,  and  espe- 
cially to  its  ascetic  side.  He  soon  retired  firom  the 
court,  and  before  long  he  died.  His  last  days  were 
spent  in  the  country,  on  an  estate  which  the  Em- 
press had  given  him.  There,  in  the  village  church, 
are  preserved  to  this  day  a  costly  picture  of  the 
Saviour  and  a  precious  relic,  both  presented  by 
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Elizabeth  to  her  former  lover  in   remembrance  of 
her  earl/  atttvehmoBt. 

After  Shubiae's  baniahment  Eliisabeth  had  turned 
hef  attention  to  another  kner.  In  the  same  jear 
with  herself,  in  1 709,  a  certain  Alexis  Raziira  had 
come  into  the  world,  the  son  of  a  simple  Cossack  in 
Little  Russia.  As  the  young  Alexis  grew  up,  it 
was  discovered  that  he  bad  a  magnificent  voice,  and 
he  became  one  of  the  choristers  in  the  villaoje 
church.  There  he  was  heard  one  day  by  an  a^ent 
ctjlleeting  singers  for  the  imperial  chapel,  by  whom 
he  was  at  once  transferred  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
Elizabeth  saw  him,  and  took  x  fancy  to  him. 

As  soon  as  she  mounted  the  throne  she  began  to 
confer  on  him  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  honors. 
The  young  Cossack  Razum  soon  became  the  ^eat 
noble  Rizumovsky,  Count  of  the  Roman  as  well  as 
of  the  Russian  empire.  In  the  year  1 744,  the  Em- 
press first  made  him  a  field-marshal  and  then  mar- 
ried him.  From  that  time  till  the  end  of  her  life 
he  bore  himself  very  discreetly,  and  never  lost  his 
influence  over  her.  After  Eliaabeth'a  death,  the 
Empress  Catharine  II.  sent  Count  Vorontsof  to  aak 
Rasumovsky  to  produce  the  papers  bearing  on  his 
marriage  with  her  predecessor,  and  offering  to  con- 
fer on  him  the  title  of  Imperisd  Highness.  Vo- 
rontsof went  to  Raznmovsky*s  house,  and  found 
him  "  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  fire,  and  read- 
ing the  Bible."  After  the  usual  compliments  Vo- 
rontsof explained  the  cause  of  his  visit.  Razum- 
ovsky  did  not  utter  a  word,  but  silently  rose  and 
opened  a  cabinet,  from  a  secret  drawer  in  which 
he  produced  a  packet  of  papers  enveloped  in  rose- 
colored  satin.  These  he  began  to  read,  still  keep- 
ing silence ;  when  he  had  finished  reading  them  he 
raised  his  eyes,  which  were  s^vimmin^  in  tears,  to 
the  sacred  pictures  which  hung  overhead,  crossed 
himself  devoutly,  and  threw  uie  papers  into  the 
fire.  Then  he  resumed  his  seat  ana  began  to  speak. 
According  to  his  acconnt  the  late  Empress  had 
never  had  any  relations  with  him  beyond  those  of  a 
monarch  with  a  devoted  subject,  and  the  story  of 
the  marriage  was  nothing  but  an  idle  legend.  For 
himself  he  wished  no  naore  than  to  end  nis  days  in 
prayerful  seclusion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  mar- 
riage really  took  place,  and  that  two  ehildren  were 
the  fruit  of  it.  Of  these  one  was  a  son  of  whom 
nothing  certain  is  known,  but  tradition  relates  that 
he  lived  till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
shut  up  in  a  distant  monastery,  and  always  bitterly 
lamenting  his  unhappy  lot. 

Of  the  daughter  more  has  been  ascertained.  Of 
her  early  life  nothing  is  known,  but  in  1 785,  when 
forty  years  old,  slie  was  sent  by  the  Empress  Cath- 
arine n.  to  ihe  Iranovsky  convent  at  Moscow. 
There  she  Hred  for  some  five-and-twenty  years, 
leading  so  secluded  a  life  as  to  see  scarcely  any 
one  beyond  a  few  priests.  A  private  corridor  and 
staircase  led  directly  from  her  cell  into  the  convent 
church,  and  so  she  could  go  into  it  unseen.  When 
there  mass  used  to  be  said  privately  for  her,  and 
on  such  occasions  the  church  doors  were  closed  and 
no  strangers  were  admitted.  The  curtains  behind 
the  windows  of  her  cell  were  always  drawn  ;  and 
if  an^  of  the  passers-by  loitered  near  and  tried  to 
look  in,  they  were  immediately  driven  away.  There 
has  heesi  some  sfight  di<«pute  as  to  the  date  of  her 
decease,  but  her  tombstone  states  that  she  died  on 
Febmaunr  ^  1810,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  her 
age.  The  Governor  of  Moscow  and  the  other  great 
officials  attended  at  her  fiui^id  in  full  unifbrm,  and 
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the  crowd  of  lookers-on  was  enormous.  She  was 
not  buried  in  tlie  cemetery  of  the  convent  in  which 
she  had  lived,  hut  in  that  of  the  Novospassky  mon- 
astery. It  is  a  fitting  resting-place  for  one  who 
had  led  a  quiet  life,  for  it  is  a  very  quiet  spot, 
although  Ij'ing  clo?e  to  one  of  the  large  streets  in 
the  out.^kirts  of  Moscow.  The  graves  seem  some- 
what huddled  ap  together,  and  have  rather  a  neg- 
lected look,  but  there  are  trees  which  throw  a 
pleasant  shade  on  them,  and  in  the  fine  weather  of 
spring  and  early  summer  the  birds  sing  pleasantly 
and  flowers  grow  around  in  pro^^on.  Even  an 
acknowledged  princess  might  find  a  worse  place  to 
sleep  in. 

So  much  as  regards  the  real  Princess  Tarakanof^ 
of  whom  but  Httle  has  been  written,  ^qw  for  the 
pretender  to  the  title,  on  whom  much  ink  and  sym- 
pathy have  been  expended- 

About  the  year  1771,  a  certain  Van  Toers,  the 
son  of  a  Dutch  merchant,  fled  from  Ghent,  where 
he  left  a  wife  and  several  creditors^,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  London.  With  him  eame  a  lAi- 
dame  Tremooille,  —  a  lady  who  had  been  living  in 
Berlin  under  the  name  of  Franck,  and  in  Gnent 
under  that  of  SchoU. 

She  is  said  to  have  been  very  heaudfiil,  althtnigh 
with  a  slight  cast  in  one  eye ;  and  a*  she  was  both 
clever  and  accomplished,  and  had  a  singularly  fsis- 
cinating  manner,  she  succeeded  in  charming  most 
of  the  persons  with  whom  she  was  biDUght  into  con- 
tact She  and  Van  Toers  lived  in  great  atyte  in 
London,  but  before  long  fresh  cretMtors  obliged  him 
to  leave  England.  In  the  spring  of  1774  he  ap- 
peared in  Pjuris,  under  the  title  of  Uie  Baron  Rmbe, 
and  thither  he  was  followed  a  few  months  later  by 
Madame  Tremouille,  who  now  began  to  call  herself 
the  Princess  of  Vladimir.  Her  story  was  that  her 
parents,  with  whose  name  she  was  nnacquahitedy 
had  died  while  she  was  very  young,  and  that  ^le 
had  been  brought  up  in  Persia  by  an  uncle.  This 
uncle  was  taking  care  of  her  propertyj  which  was 
of  fabulous  value,  and  she  herself  had  come-  to  Eu- 
rope for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  a  rich  inheri- 
tance which  nad  accrued  to  her  in  Russia. 

Alina,  as  she  called  herself,  spent  the  winter  of  1 7  72 
very  pleasantly  in  Paris,  where  die  added  greatly  to 
the  number  of  her  admirers  and  of  her  creditors, 
prominent  among  the  former  being  Oginski,  the  IV 
lish  Ambassador,  with  whom  she  heeame  closely  al- 
lied. But  before  long  Van  Toers  agwn  beeame  crip- 
pled by  debts,  and  in  1773  he  had  to  fly  wi^  Alina 
and  some  of  her  friends  to  Frankfort.  Even  these  his 
creditors  persecuted  him,  and  he  was  put  in  prison. 
Fortunately  for  Afina,  there  arrived  just  then  hi 
the  city  a  very  foolish  sovereign,  Prince  Philip 
Ferdinand  of  Limburg.  The  fair  fbreigner  was  in- 
troduced to  him,  and  almost  at  the  first  interview 
completely  won  his  heart.  He  paid  her  debta,  and 
treated  her  with  such  royal  magnificence  that  she 
soon  deserted  her  other  admirers  for  him,  and  b  the 
beginning  of  Jane.  1 773,  she  left  Fruakfort  and  went 
with  him  to  his  castle  in  Franconia. 

There  she  led  a  life  of  hixiuy  and  extraragaoce 
which  exactly  suited  her,  and  there  die  discovered 
for  herself  a  new  family  history  and  provided  her- 
self with  a  new  title,  ohe  became  now  **  the  Sal- 
tana  Alina,"  and  as  the  daughter  of  a  Turkish 
Sultan  was  styled  "  Princess  of  Azof ;  moreo»«T, 
she  founded  the  Order  of  the  Asiatic  Crossi  A 
litUc  later,  however,  she  explained  that  she  was 
only  "  a  lady  of  Azof,**  not  the  princess  of  tibat 
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country,  and  that  fiho  would  soon  be  recognized  in 
RasBia  aa  sole  heiress  to  the  property  of  Uie  house 
of  Yladiiuir.  Meanwhile  the  FVince  of  Limburg 
became  more  and  more  infatuated  with  her,  and  at 
last  attked  her  to  marry  him.  She  consented,  and 
it  seemed  as  i£,  after  all  her  wanderings  and  adven- 
tures, a  quiet  and  enviable  life  was  about  to  open 
before  her. 

But  about  this  time  a  young  Pole  named  Doman- 
•ki  began  to  make  his  appearance  at  Oberstein, 
where  the  "  Prince? s  of  Vladimir  "  was  holding  a 
kind  of  court,  and  before  Ion*;  she  was  in  close  cor- 
rempondenoe  with  several  of  the  Polish  nobles,  es- 
*  pecially  with  Prince  Charles  Radziwill.  Poland 
wa«  then  smarting  under  the  injustice  of  the  *^  First 
Partition,"  and  Radziwill  was  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Polish  committee  into 
which  the  leadin^r  members  of  the  late  Confedera- 
tion of  Bar  had  formed  themselves.  The  successes 
gained  in  the  east  of  Russia  by  Pu:»achef —  the  in- 
surgent chief  who  pretended  to  be  the  Emperor 
Peter  III.  —  had  raised  the  hopes  of  the  Poles,  and 
they  were  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  them  in  or- 
der to  ^ot  a  western  insurrection  on  foot.  How  far 
their  advice  ma}'  have  swayed  the  action  of  the 
"  Princess  of  Vladimir  **  is  not  known,  but  before 
Ion!:;  rumors  began  to  spread  abroad  to  the  effect 
tliat  slie  was  no  less  than  righttul  heiress  to  the 
throne  of  Russia,  being  the  legitimate  daughter  of 
the  late  Emprei«s  Elizabeth  by  her  marriage  with 
Count  Razumovsky ;  and  that  Pugachef,  who  was 
the  count's  .«on  by  an  earlier  marriasre,  was  her  half- 
brother.  With  an  imperial  erown  in  view  no  won- 
der that  she  disilmned  the  merely  princely  coronet 
of  the  ruler  of  Limburg,  and  in  the  spring  of  1774 
the  left  him  never  to  return. 

From  Gremiany  she  weut  into  Italy,  settling  down 
for  a  time  at  Venice,  where,  under  the  name  of  the 
Countess  Pinneberg,  she  set  up  a  kind  of  little 
court.  She  lived  in  tlw  hou<e  of  tlie  French  Resi- 
dent, spent  her  money  freely,  and  allowed  herself  ev- 
ery indulgence.  Her  principal  visitors  were  Poles, 
-but  the  captains  of  two  Turkish  frigates,  Hassan  and 
Mohammad  by  name,  were  often  at  her  receptions, 
and  so  was  a  well-known  English  traveller  w no  had 
a  strong  taste  for  all  manner  of  eccentricities,  — 
Edward  Wortley  Montagu.  After  a  time  she  de- 
terinined  to  go  to  Constantinople,  with  the  idea  of 
trying  to  persuade  the  Sultan  to  support  her  claim 
to  tlic  Rubslan  throne.  Accordingly,  she  and  all 
her  court  embarked  on  board  one  of  the  Turkislr 
vessels,  the  commander  receiving  her  with  the 
greatest  respect,  and  treating  her  a^  a  roval  person- 
age. The  t-hip  set  sail,  but  contrary  wmds  drove 
it  to  Corfu,  whence  its  captain  determined  to  return 
to  Venice.  Several  of  the  tbllowersof  the  Princeis 
went  back  in  it,  entreating  her  to  accompany  them ; 
but  she  would  not  do  so.  They  left  her,  and  she 
emb  irked  on  board  another  Turkish  vessel,  and  a 
second  time  Mt  sail  for  Constantinople.  But  a 
second  time  a  storm  arose,  and  the  ship  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  in  the  harbor  of  R-isruft.  In  that 
city  die  Princess  took  np  her  habitation,  being 
lodged  there,  as  before  al  Venice,  in  the  house  of 
the  French  consul.  The  French  king  was  said 
to  look  with  no  unfriendly  eye  on  her  opposition 
to  the  Empress  Catharine. 

At  Ra$ra«^  the  Princess  matured  her  plans.  By 
way  o£  confirmation  of  her  story,  she  now  produced 
certain  documents  of  a  very  suspicious  nature, 
ana*mg8t  them  the  wills  of  Peter  the  Great  and  the 
Empress  Elizabeth,  on  which  she  foouded  her  claim 
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to  the  throne  of  Russia.  She  also  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Sultan,  suggesting  an  alliance  with  him 
against  Catharine,  and  saying  that  Sweden  and 
Poland  were  willing  to  take  part  in  it ;  and  she 
sent  the  Grand  Vizier  a  copy  of  the  letter,  which 
she  asked  him  to  forward  to  her  half-brother,  Pug- 
achef. She  did  not  know  that  Pugachef  was  at 
that  moment  a  fudtive,  soon  to  be  betrayed  to 
the  Russian  general;  nor  did  she  mspect  that  her 
friend  Radziwill  had  given  «ecret  orders  to  his 
agent  at  Constantinople  not  to  forward  the  letters 
^he  sent  to  his  care  for  the  Sultan  and  the  Grand 
Vizier. 

In  her  letter  to  the  Sultan,  the  Princess  spoke 
of  an  address  which  she  had  communicated  to  the 
Russian  fleet  at  Leghorn.  That  fleet  was  com- 
manded by  Count  Alexis  Orlof,  and  it  was  to  him 
that  she  addressed  herself,  sending  a  letter  to  him 
which  she  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Wortley 
Montagu.  In  it  she  called  upon  Orlof  to  espouse 
her  cauee,  styling  herself  Elizabeth  II.,  Princess  of 
Russia,  and  distinctly  claiming  the  throne  as  hers 
by  right  Orlof  received  the  letter  with  delight, 
and  immediately  sent  it  on  to  the  Empress  Catha- 
rine, telling  her  that  he  intended  to  enter  into  com- 
mimication  with  his  correpp)ondent,  and  that  as  soon 
as  he  could  get  her  on  board  his  ship  he  would 
sail  straij^ht  away  with  her  to  Cronstaot. 

Catharine  sent  word  to  Orlof  to  get  hold  of  the* 
pretender  at  all  risks,  even  telling  lum  —  if  his  own 
account  of  the  matter  may  be  taken  as  correct  — 
thiit  he  was  to  bombard  Ragusa  in  case  the  senate  of 
that  republic  refused  to  give  her  up.  On  the  receipt 
of  this  letter,  Orlof  sent  an  agent  to  make  inquiries 
at  Ragusa  about  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  was 
about  to  proceed  there  himself  with  his  squadron, 
when  he  learnt  tliat  she  was  no  longer  thert.  By 
this  time  her  liffairs  were  in  disorder,  and  her  pros- 
pects eatlly  overclouded.  Peace  had  been  conclud- 
ed between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  Pugachef  had 
been  taken  prisoner  and  executed,  so  that  Catharine 
was  freed  from  her  mo«t  serious  apprehensions. 
Radziwill,  seeing  that  his  plans  were  no  longer 
practicable,  abandoned  the  unfortunate  adventuress, 
whose  cause  he  had  prett^nded  to  espouse  so  long 
as  she  seemed  likely  to  be  useful  to  him.  But 
when  asked  to  betray  her,  ho  utterly  refused.  That 
act  of  baseness  he  left  for  Orlof  to  perform.  But 
he  did  not  t^hrink  from  leaving  her  at  Ragusa  alone 
and  without  resources. 

From  Ragusa  the  Princess  went  to  Naples,  where 
she  made  acquaintance  with  the  Engliih  ambassa^ 
dor.  Sir  Willmm  Hamilton,  through  whose  influence 
she  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  passport,  with  which 
she  immediately  set  off*  for  Rome.  There  she  lived 
for  some  timei^  giving  herself  out  to  be  a  noble 
Polish  lady,  and  professing  to  wbh  to  lead  a  IHle  of 
great  seclusion,  making  few  acc|uaintanoes,  and 
never  going  out  except  in  a  cama|ge  with  closed 
windows.  The  truth  was,  her  health  had  begun  to 
give  way,  and  for  a  time  she  really  did  lead  a  quiet 
life  in  acquiescence  with  her  doctor's  advice ;  but 
so  uncongenial  a  mode  of  passing  her  time  did  not 
long  satiny  her.  Meanwhile,  ^he  was  not  unmind- 
ful of  her  interests.  Announcing  herself  as  a  peni- 
tent schismatic  desirous  of  entering  the  Roman 
Communion,  she  tried  to  make  firiends  at  the  Vati- 
can, Atthis  time  there  was  no  Pope  at  Rome,  for 
a  successor  to  Clement  XIV.  had  not  yet  been 
elected.  Cardinal  Albani  was  talked  of  as  likely 
to  be  chosen,  and  the  Princess  was  very  anxious  to 
obtam  an  interview  with  him.     At  last  on  January 
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1,  1775,  one  of  her  Polish  companions  managed  to 
convey  a  letter  from  her  to  the  Cardinal,  who  sent 
an  abb^  named  Roccotani,  to  confer  with  her.  On 
bim  she  produced  a  very  favorable  impression,  and 
even  the  cardinal,  in  spite  of  the  state  of  preoccu- 

Eation  in  which  he  then  naturally  was,  could  not 
clp  being  interested  in  the  fair  convert,  who  ex- 
plained that  she  was  likely  to  become  the  Empress 
of  Russia,  and  would  do  her  best  in  that  case  to 
wean  back  her  subjects  from  the  errors  of  schism. 
But  she  succeeded  only  in  getting  a  small  amount 
of  money  from  him.  Furmer  assistance  he  would 
not  give,  nor  would  the  Polish  Resident  at  Rome, 
who  treated  her  .with  marked  coldness.  As  she 
had  taken  once  more  to  leading  an  extravagant  life, 
keeping  some  fifty  servants,  and  opening  her  rooms 
to  a  large  circle,  chiefly  persons  of  artistic  tastes, 
she  was  soon  in  want  of  money.  In  her  distress 
she  bethought  herself  of  Sir  Wifliam  Hamilton,  and 
wrote  him  a  long  letter  explaining  her  claims  to 
the  throne  of  Russia,  her  present  impecunious  posi- 
tion, and  the  absolute  necessity  of  her  borrowing  a 
little  money.  This  letter  alarmed  the  English  am- 
bassador, who  had  no  wish  to  compromise  himself 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Russian  authorities,  and  he  de- 
termined to  make  amends  for  his  error  in  obtaining 
her  passport  So  he  sent  on  the  letter  to  the  Eng- 
lish consul  at  Leghorn,  Sir  John  Dick. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  story  our  country- 
men figmre  to  little  advantage.  Sir  John  Dick 
plays  a  very  sorry  part  indeed,  but  he  had  always 
been  on  very  friendly  terms  with  the  Russian  au- 
thorities, ana  especially  with  Orlof,  who  procured 
for  him  the  much-valued  decoration  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Anne,  —  the  only  instance  of  a  Russian  decora- 
tion being  conferred  on  an  English  subject  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Sir  John  Dick  seems  to  have  been  ready  to  do 
anything  for  Orlof,  and  at  once  handed  over  to  him 
Sir  WilUam  Hamilton's  letter.  Up  to  this  moment 
Orlof  had  been  unable  to  trace  the  movements  of 
the  victim  he  was  hunting  down.  Now  he  knew 
where  to  find  her.  A  few  days  later  he  was  able 
to  send  word  to  the  Empress  Catharine  that  one  of 
his  ofiicers,  Ehristenek  by  name,  had  been  sent  to 
Rome  to  try  and  induce  me  pretended  Princess  to 
leave  that  city,  and  to  place  herself  within  reach  of 
the  arm  of  Russia. 

A  few  days  later  an  English  banker  named  Jen- 
kins introduced  himself  to  the  Princess,  and  offered 
to  open  an  imlimited  credit  at  his  bank  for  her. 
At  first  she  thought  he  came  from  Sir  "William 
Hamilton,  but  he  explained  that  his  cmplover  was 
Orlof,  to  whom  he  had  be«n  recommendea  by  Sir 
John  Dick.  A  vBmie  suspicion  flitted  across  her 
mind,  and  at  first  ^e  refused  the  tempting  offer. 

About  the  same  time  a  stranger  had  been  observed 
curiously  gazing  at  the  house  she  occupied,  and 
asking  questions  about  its  inmates.  She  immedi- 
ately susp>ected  that  he  was  a  Russian  agent,  and 
she  sent  to  Cardinal  Albani  to  ask  for  protection. 
But  the  stranger  presented  himself  to  her,  and  ex- 
plained that  he  had  been  sent  by  Orlof  to  profier 
her  his  services.  At  first  she  told  him,  as  she  had 
told  Jenkins,  that  she  did  not  require  them.  She  just- 
ly suspected  danger,  and  kept  herself  aloof  from  the 
toils.  But,  unfortunately,  it  was  only  for  a  time. 
A  few  days  later  she  yielded  to  the  temptation, 
listened  to  Khristenek's  advice,  and,  in  accordance 
with  it,  set  out  to  meet  her  doom.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  February,  after  having  had  her  debts  paid  by 
Jenkins,  fix)m  whom  she  also  borrowed  2,000  du- 


cats on  her  own  account,  she  set  out  for  Pisa,  where 
-Orlof  was  anxiously  awaiting  her.  On  her  arrival, 
he  received  her  with  the  greatest  respect,  had  her 
magnificently  lodged  and  entertained,  and  treated 
her  as  a  royal  personage.  The  suspicion  she  had 
felt  at  first  with  regard  to  his  sincerity  soon  vanished, 
and  before  long  she  believed  i|i  him  implicitly.  A 
little  later  she  learnt  to  love  him  also.  Nor  is  that 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  Orlof  was  one  of  the  finest 
and  handsomest  men  of  his  day,  and  a  consummate 
master  of  the  art  of  making  love.  Intriguer  and 
adventuress  as  she  was,  the  Princess  was  entirely 
taken  in  by  his  feigned  attachment,  and  abandoned 
herself  to  him  with  as  enthusiastic  a  devotion  as  iT 
she  had  been  an  artless  and  inexperienced  girL 
Orlof  played  his  part  well,  and  refiised  her  nothmg. 
Relying  on  this,  Khristenek  was  guilty  of  the  un- 
exampled baseness  of  asking  her  to  obudn  for  him 
his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  She  consent- 
ed at  once,  and  he  received  his  commission  from 
the  hands  of  the  unfortunate  woman  whom  he  had 
helped  to  betray,  and  whose  doom  he  now  felt  was 
sealed. 

After  a  few  days,  which  she  passed  very  happUy, 
Orlof  told  her  that  he  must  leave  her  for  a  tune. 
His  useftd  ally.  Sir  John  Dick,  had  written  to  tell 
him  that  his  presence  at  Leghorn  was  absolutely 
necessary.  Tne  Princess  tned  to  induce  him  to 
stay  in  Pisa,  but  he  told  her  that  it  was  impossible* 
"  In  that  case,"  she  said,  "  I  will  go  to  Legbora 
with  you."  Orlof  wished  for  nothing  better.  At 
last,  he  felt,  she  was  on  the  point  m  being  in  his 
grasp. 

The  morning  after  her  arrival  at  Leghorn,  Orlof 
sent  a  message  to  Sir  John  Dick,  to  say  that  he  was 
coming  to  dine  with  him ;  and  in  the  afternoon  he 
appeared  with  Admiral  Greig  and  several  other 
friends.  With  him  came  the  fiincess,  who  was  re- 
ceived mih  the  m^eatest  apparent  respect  by  tk© 
consul  and  his  wSe.  In  the  evening  she  appeared 
at  the  opera,  where  she  was  naturally  the  centre  of 
attraction.  Every  eye  was  turned  towards  her,  and 
to  almost  every  spectator  herposition  must  have 
seemed  a  most  enviable  one.  They  little  knew  that 
she  was  then  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  dun- 
geon. 

The  next  morning  the  English  consul  entertuned 
his  Russian  firiends  at  breal^t  The  Princess  was 
the  queen  of  the  feast,  every  one  striving  to  do  her 
honor,  and  none,  it  is  said,  more  than  Lady  Dick 
and  the  wife  of  Admiral  Greig.  After  break&st  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  subject  of  the  Russian 
ships,  and  the  Princess  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
them.  Orlof  suggested  that  she  should  pav  his  res^ 
sel  a  visit,  and  she  consented  at  once.  The  Admi- 
ral's barge  was  got  ready,  and  the  whole  party  em- 
barked in  it.  In  a  short,  time  Orlof  had  the  delight 
of  seeing  his  victim  set  foot  upon  the  deck  of  nis 
flag-ship. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day.  The  waters  of  the  bay 
were  calm  and  bright,  and  the  whole  spectacle  of- 
fered to  the  poor  adventuress  was  very  gay  and  enliv- 
ening. The  people  flocked  to  the  Miore  in  crowds 
expecting  to  see  the  fleet  execute  some  of  the  ma- 
noeuvres to  which  Orlof  had  accustomed  them,  and 
pleasure-boats  came  ofi*  to  the  ships  in  numbers, 
jihe  Russian  vessels  were  decked  out  with  flags,  their 
oflicers  appeared  on  deck  in  ftdl  uniform,  their  crews 
manned  the  yards,  and,  amidst  the  roar  of  cannon 
and  the  cheering  of  the  sailors,  the  doomed  woman 
was  received  on  board  the  vessel  of  her  betrayer. 

She  was  in  high  spirits,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed 
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the  brilliant  spectacle  got  up  in  her  honor.  A  lit^ 
tie  time  passed,  and  then  the  vessels  began  to 
manoeuvre.  The  Princess  stood  looking  on  in  si- 
lence. Suddenly  she  heard  a  harsh  voice  demand- 
ing from  her  Polish  followers  their  swords.  She 
turned,  and  saw  that  Orlof  and  Greig  had  disap- 
peared, and  that  in  their  place  stooda  me  of  soldiers 
under  arms,  whose  commanding  oracer  was  in  die 
act  of  arresting  her  friends. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  You  are  arrested  by  order  of  the  Empress/* 
was  the  reply. 

The  terrible  truth  suddenly  flashed  upon  her 
mind.  She  fainted  away,  and  during  her  state  of 
insensibility  she  was  carried  down  to  the  cabin. 
Her  followers  were  removed  to  another  vessel. 

When  she  recovered  her  senses,  and  asked  for 
Orlof,  she  was  told  that  he  also  was  a  prisoner,  and 
was  thus  induced  to  believe  that  he  was  sharing, 
her  fate.  She  ^Uy  trusted  in  him  and  in  his  love 
for  her,  and  he  was  anxious  that  she  should  not  be 
undeceived,  for  he  feared  that  she  might  commit 
suicide  if  she  lost  all  hope,  and  he  was  very  desir- 
ous of  gratifying  Catharine  by  providing  her  with  a 
living  victim.  Meanwhile  the  news  of  her  impris- 
onment had  spread  far  and  wide,  and  the  greatest 
indignation  was  produced  by  it  in  Leghorn.  Some 
of  the  boats  which  surrounded  the  Russian  ships, 
in  spite  of  the  threats  of  the  sentries,  got  near 
enough  to  the  Admiral's  vessel  to  enable  their  oc- 
cupants to  see  the  pale  face  of  the  unfortunate  pris- 
oner at  one  of  the  cabin  windows.  The  stoiy  of 
Orlofs  audacity  and  treacherv  became  known  at 
Pisa  and  at  Florence,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  protested  vigorously  against  the  act  of 
violence  committed  wimin  his  reahn.  But  the  Rus- 
sian Court  paid  no  attention  to  his  protests. 

The  day  afler  her  arrest  Orlof  went  to  see  Sir 
John  Dick,  and  asked  for  some  books  for  the  Prin- 
cess to  read.  He  looked  pale  and  excited,  said  the 
English  consul  afterwards,  —  and  he  well  might  be. 
The  next  day  the  Russian  fleet  put  to  sea,  but 
Orlof  set  off  for  St.  Petersburg  by  land.  This  was 
in  the  second  week  of  March,  1775. 

Before  very  long  the  fleet  arrived  off  Plymouth, 
and  remainea  at  anchor  there  for  some  little  time. 
It  was  during  this  stay  in  English  waters  that  the 
poor  woman  whom  Orlof  had  oetrayed  first  learnt 
nis  perfidy.  Up  to  that  moment  she  had  remained 
tolerably  calm,  always  hoping  that  he  would  man- 
age to  rescue  her.  But  at  la^  while  the  vessel  lay 
in  Plymouth  harbor,  the  full  truth  was  revealed  to 
her,  and  she  was  made  aware  that  OrloPs  love  for 
her  had  been  feigned  throughout ;  that  he  had  all 
along  been  mere^  leading  her  on  to  her  fate,  and 
that  ne  had  now  gone  to  Russiii  in  order  to  claim 
his  reward  for  having  ensnared  her.  And  this  was 
the  man  who  had  professed  such  devotion  to  her, 
whom  she  had  so  fondly,  so  blindly  loved.  After 
the  first  stunning  influence  of  the  shock  had  passed 
away,  she  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  escapi;.  An 
English  vessel  was  lying  alongside  the  Russian 
•man-of-war  on  board  of  which  she  was  confined, 
and  she  tried,  but  tried  in  vain,  to  get  to  it.  Then 
she  attempted  to  fling  herself  into  Uie  sea,  and  was 
only  withheld  from  doing  so  by  force.  On  two  or 
three  different  occasions  she  tried  to  drown  herself, 
and  at  last  Admiral  Greig  was  obliged  to  quit 
Plymouth  Roads  sooner  thau  he  had  intended,  so 
nervous  was  he  about  the  proceedings  of  his  now 
desperate  prisoner. 

On  the  2ath  of  April  the  Russian  fleet  reached 


the  Sound,  and  on  the  22d  of  May  cast  anchor  off 
Cronstadt.  On  the  4th  of  June  an  officer  named 
Tolstoi  was  sent  for  by  the  Governor  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Field-Marshal  Galitsin,  and,  having  been 
sworn  to  eternal  secrecy  on  a  copy  of  the  Gospels, 
was  sent  to  Cronstadt  to  receive  Admiral  Greig's 
prisoner,  and  to  convey  her  to  the  Petropavlovsky 
fortress  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Silently,  by  night,  the  vessel  which  bore  Tolstoi 
on  his  errand  dropped  down  to  Cronstadt.  During  the 
ensuing  day  that  officer  remained  in  concealment  on 
board  me  AdmiraPs  flag-ship.  The  following  night, 
while  all  on  board  the  surrounding  shipping  and  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  shores  were  fast 
asleep,  his  vessel  silently  made  its  way  back  up  the 
stream  to  St.  Petersburg.  Before  the  sun  rose  on 
the  6th  of  June  Tolstoi  had  handed  his  prisoner 
over  to  the  commandant  of  the  Petropavlovsky  foi^ 
tress,  who  conducted  her  to  one  of  the  casemates  in 
the  Alexief  ravelin. 

During  the  month  of  June  the  nights  are  delicious 
at  St.  Petersburg.  The  air  is  full  of  a  kind  of  mag- 
ic light,  and  long  afl;er  the  sun  has  sunk  beneath  the 
horizon,  and  long  before  it  reappears,  the  sky  is 
tinged  with  delicate  pink  and  amber  hues  on  which 
the  eye  is  never  tired  of  gazing.  Seen  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  the  waters  of  which  are 
bright  with  reflected  light  and  color,  the  fortress, 
with  its  long,  low  walls  and  its  tall  and  graceful  spire, 
rises  dark  against  the  eastern  sky.  Very  dark  and 
dreary  it  must  have  seemed  then  to  that  unfortunate 
woman,  who,  just  as  the  sunlight  began  to  fall  on 
the  gilded  domes  and  spires  of  the  sleeping  city, 
passed  within  the  granite  walls  of  that  prison-house 
from  which  she  was  destined  never  to  emerge. 

As  soon  as  Catharine  heard  that  her  enemy  was 
at  last  in  her  power,  she  ordered  her  to  be  subjected 
to  a  close  examination,  in  hopes  that  some  light 
might  be  thrown  upon  the  intrigues  with  which  she 
had  been  connected,  and  the  supposed  conspirators 
of  whom  she  had  been  the  tool  or  the  ally.  Accord- 
ingly Prince  Galitsin  examined  and  cross-examined 
her  and  her  fellow-prisoners,  —  for  her  Polish  follow- 
ers were  also  lodged  in  the  fortress,  though  not  al- 
lowed access  to  her,  —  but  without  arriving  at  any 
satisfactory  result.  She  maintained  that  she  did 
not  know  who  her  parents  were,  that  she  had  been 
at  first  brought  up  in  Kiel,  but  at  nine  years  old  was 
taken  away  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  where  some 
one  gave  her  poison,  from  the  effects  of  which  she 
suffered  for  more  than  a  year ;  that  she  was  then 
sent  to  Bagdad,  where  a  rich  Persian  took  charge 
of  her  till  she  was  eleven,  when  she  was  removed  to 
Ispahan,  where  she  passed  under  the  care  of  a  Per- 
sian prince,  who  tola  her  that  .she  was  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Empress  Elizabeth  pf  Russia.  That  at 
the  a^e  of  seventeen  the  Prince  took  her  to  Russia, 
and  thence  to  Crermany  and  England.  That  she 
spent  two  years  with  him  in  London,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Paris,  and  that  she  soon  afterwards  met  the 
Prince  of  Limburg,  to  whom  she  became  betrothed. 

All  these  statements  she  repeated  many  times,  and 
it  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  any  other  story 
from  her.  This  obstinacy  on  her  part  so  greatly  irri- 
tated the  Empress  that  she  wrote  to  Galitsin,  tell- 
ing him  to  have  recourse  to  "  rigorous  measures  *'  • 
in  his  treatment  of  the  prisoner.  Accordingly,  he 
gave  orders  that  she  should  be  put  upon  prison 
fare,  and  have  only  just  as  much  of  that  as  was  neces- 
sary to  sustain  life ;  that  her  servant-maid  should 
be  denied  access  to  her,  and  that  an  officer  and  two 
soldiers  diould  be  stationed  day  and  night  in  her 
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cell.  These  orders  were  carried  into  effect.  For 
two  days  and  two  niorhtB  she  underwent  the  indii^- 
nity  of  beinjr  continually  watched  by  euaixis,  who 
never  quitted  her  for  a  moment.  All  that  lime, 
too,  she  passed  without  taking  food ;  for  the  gruel 
and  cabbage-soup,  which  were  served  up  to  her  in 
wooden  bowls,  were  so  revolting  that  she  could  not 
touch  them.  Meantime  her  health  became  rap- 
idly wort-e ;  the  cough  from  wliich  trhe  had  been  suf- 
fering for  some  time  increased,  and  she  began  to 
spit  blood.  At  hist,  by  feigns,  she  managed  to 
explain  that  she  wished  to  send  a  letter  to  the  Gt>v- 
ernor,  and  wi-iting  materials  wei-e  supplied  to  her. 
On  receiving  her  letter,  which  contained  a  pa- 
thetic appeal  to  his  feelings  and  those  of  the  Em- 
press, Galitsin  paid  her  a  vitit,  and  a  sain  tried  to 
exti-act  some  intbrmation  from  her  as  to  her  accom- 
plices, but  witliout  success,  although  he  went  so  far 
as  to  threaten  her  with  '*  extreme  measures.**  On 
leaving  her  cell  he  told  her  that  she  must  not 
expect  any  mitigation  of  the  hardships  she  had 
lately  endured,  thou'^h  in  rea'ity  his  heart  was 
touched  by  her  sufferings. 

Galitsin  was  a  man  c»f  more  than  ueual  kindliness, 
and  could  not  bear  to  ^ec  a  young  and  attractive 
woman  —  one,  m(>reover,  accustomed  to  an  easy 
and  luxurious  life  —  exposed  to  such  sufferin<rs 
and  such  indignities  as  she  had  to  undergo.  She 
was  also  evidently  in  a  state  of  such  physical  and 
mental  prostration,  that  her  Hie  did  not  seem  likely 
to  be  much  j)rolonze<l ;  and  so,  in  spite  of  the  dis- 
tinct commands  of  the  Kmpres«,  he  ibund  himself 
incapable  of  continuing:  the  "ri^orou^  measures" 
which  had  proved  so  iruitlcFS.  Befoi'e  quitting  the 
fortress  he  gave  orders  that  the  severity  of  her 
treatment  should  be  miti^rated,  and  that  tlie  sentries 
should  no  longer  be  stationed  inside  her  room. 

Meantime  hei  two  Polish  fellow-prisoners  had 
been  examined  by  Galitsin,  and  every  means  taken 
to  obtain  some  ii>^eful  confession  from  them.  One 
of  them,  Domanski  by  name,  declared  that  it  was 
merely  love  for  her  tliat  had  made  him  follow  in  her 
train,  and  that  even  now,  if  she  would  marry  him, 
he  should  consider  him.^elf  the  happiest  of  men, 
even  tliou^h  he  had  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
a  prison.  Some  hope  seems  to  have  Ixen  held  out 
to  him  of  the  j>ossibility  of  such  marriage,  and 
Galitsin  suggested  the  idea  to  the  Princess,  —  if  we 
may  be  allowe<l  still  to  give  her  that  title;  but 
she  treated  it  with  contempt,  saying  that  Domanski 
was  far  too  contemptible  and  uneducatiMl  a  man  for 
her  to  think  of  as  a  husband,  even  if  she  were  not 
bound  by  her  plighted  troth  to  the  Prince  of  Lim- 
burg.  Galitsin  then  tried  to  obtain  a  confession 
from  her  by  promising  that,  if  she  wcmld  say  what 
her  origin  really  was,  she  should  be  allowed  to  go 
back  to  her  betrothed  in  Gennany.  For  a  time  she 
seemed  to  waver  in  her  denial  of  all  knowledge  of 
her  hL«tory,  and  promised  to  send  Galitsin  a  full 
account  of  herself ;  but  when  the  paper  which  he 
thought  would  contain  it  arrived,  there  was  no  new 
information  in  it.  Whether  she  really  liad  none  to 
give,  or  whether  she  distrusted  Galitsin's  promises, 
is  not  known.  All  that  is  certain  is,  that  nothing 
more  was  ever  leamt  fiom  her  respecting  her  for- 
mer career. 

About  this  time,  tradition  state:^,  Orlof  came  to 
see  her,  and  a  stormy  interview  ensued.  The 
story  is  not  at  all  proliable,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  is  not  true.  But  what  is  certain  U,  that  a 
little  later  in  the  month  of  November,  Aie  bore  her 
betrayer  a  fon.     The  cliild  was  clunstened  in  the 


prison,  and  it  is  said  that  it  thrived,  and  eventually 
grew  up  to  man's  estate,  and  became  an  officer  of 
rank  in  the  Russian  service.  Anyhow,  its  mother 
did  not  long  survive  its  birth.  Her  strength  had 
altoirether  given  way  under  her  sufferings.  For 
she  had  suffered  much,  and  yet  had  been  treated  with 
much  of  the  old  severity.  The  soldiers  had  been 
brought  back  iSto  her  room,  in  spite  of  the  jtaihetic 
appeals  she  made  to  the  Empress,  sajring,  as  she  weU 
might,  that  the  constant  presence  of  men  beside  her 
*'  shocked  her  womanly  natm*e."  The  eon  sumption 
which  had  seized  on  lier  made  rapid  progress,  her 
cou'^h  became  worse  and  worse,  and  at  lati  ^he  lay 
down  to  die.  A  priest  was  sent  for,  who  exhorted 
her,  as  upon  the  thre^=hold  of  the  grave,  to  make 
full  confession  of  her  sins  against  the  Empress.  But 
she  still  maintained  that  in  this  respect  she  was 
not  to  blame,  and  the  priest  at  last  lell  her  without 
giving  her  absolution. 

On  tlie  15th  of  December,  1775,  she  died,  carry- 
in^i  with  her  to  the  grave  the  secret  of  her  birtiu 
The  next  day  the  soldiers,  some  of  whom  had  stood 
by  her  bedside  till  she  drew  her  last  breath,  dug  a 
deep  hole  in  the  ground  within  the  walls  of  the 
fortress,  and  buried  in  it  the  IxxJy  of  the  unfortunate 
a<l\  enturess.  No  funeral  rites  were  peiforuied  over 
her  grave.     Catharine's  revenge  was  complete. 

Two  years  later  «x*ciuTexi  the  terrible  inundation 
of  1777,  when  the  Neva  rose  to  such  a  height  tluU 
the  caf'emates  of  the  PetropavloTsky  fortress  were 
submerged  under  its  waters.  In  spite  of  the  se- 
crecy which  had  been  preserved  with  respect  to  the 
so-called  Princess,  rumors  had  got  about  that  a 
dauzhter  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  was  kejit  in 
confinement  in  the  fortress,  and  after  the  inunda- 
tion a  story  gained  credence  that  she  had  been  for- 
gotten or  intentionally  deserted  in  her  cell,  and  so 
liad  been  drowned  hy  the  rising  tide^ 

Two  years  more  passed  by,  and  the  cell  in  winch 
the  adventuress  die<l  received  another  inmate. 
This  was  a  y<  ung  (juardsman  named  Vin^ky,  who 
had  bi^come  compromised  in  some  political  conspi- 
racy, nud  who  was  ultimately  exiled  to  Orenbuiv. 
Vv'hile  (occupy inij  his  prison-quarters  in  the  fortmsa, 
he  amu-cd  himself  by  decipherinsf  the  inscriptions 
whicli  previous  inmates  had  left  on  the  walls.  One 
day  he  observed  some  writing  on  one  of  the  panes 
in  the  window,  and  on  closer  inspection  he  made 
out  the  words,  **  O  mio  Di  > ! ''  which  had  evidently 
been  scratt'hcd  with  a  diamond  on  the  glass.  The 
warder  told  him  that  they  must  have  been  the 
handiwork  of  a  young  and  beautifnl  lady  who  had 
occuj)ied  the  cell  four  years  before.  This  was  the 
last  trace  which  remained  of  her  existence,  onloffs 
a  little  mound  be  taken  into  consideration,  which, 
as  late  as  the  year  1828,  was  still  visible  in  the 
garden  of  the  fortress,  and  which  was  said  to  mark 
the  spot  where,  at  the  end  of  her  restless  and 
wastcrl  career,  Orlof's  "victim  at  last  found  repose 
Who  she  really  was,  and  what  was  the  secret  of  her 
early  life,  are  problems  which  to  this  day  remain 
unsolved. 


FLATTERY. 
Nothing  is  so  dclightfid  as  flattery.  To  heaX 
and  believe  pleasant  fictions  about  one's  self  i/»  a 
temptation  too  seductive  for  weak  mortals  to  resist, 
as  the  typical  legends  of  all  mythologies  and  the 
private  histories  of  most  individuals  slww :  in  con«<v 
(jueijce  of  which  home  truths,  to  one  used  to  ideal 
})ortraitmrc,  come  like  draughts  of  "  bitter  cup  "  to 
the  dram-drinker.     And  Hattery  is  dram-drlnjdng : 
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and  yet  not  quite  without  good  uses  to  balance  its 
undeniable  evil,  if  only  it  be  exaggeration,  and  not 
wholly  falsehood ;  that  is,  if  it  assumes  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  presence  of  virtues  potential  to  the 
ehai'acter,  but  not  always  active,  and  praises  for 
what  might  be  if  the  pers«on  chose  to  live  up  to 
his  best.  Many  a  weak  brother,  and  weaker  sister,' 
aud  all  children,  can  be  heartened  into  goodness  by 
a  little  bit  of  jutlicious  praise  or  flattery,  where 
ponderous  exhortation  and  grave  reproof  would 
fail ;  just  ae  a  heavily-laden  horse  can  be  coaxed  up- 
hill when  the  whip  and  spur  would  lead  to  untimely 
jibbing.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  flatter)'  is  of  a  kind 
that  makes  you  believe  yourself  an  exceptionally 
fine  fellow  when  you  are  only  "  mean  trash,"  —  a 
king  of  men  when  you  ^re  nothing  better  or  nobler 
than  a  moral  nigger,  —  making  you  satisfied  with 
yourself  when  at  your  worst,  then  it  is  an  unmiti- 
gated evil;  it  then  becomet^  dram-drinking  of  a 
very  poisonous  kind,  which  sooner  or  later  does 
for  your  soul  what  unlimited  blue  ruin  dues  for  your 
body.  But  this  is  what  we  generally  m(*an  when 
wo  speak  of  flattery,  and  this  is  the  kind  which  has 
got  such  a  deservedly  bad  mime  with  moralijsts  of 
all  aires. 

The  flatti'rics  of  men  to  women,  and  tlio?e  of 
women  to  men,  ai*e  very  dilFcrent  in  kind  and  direc- 
tion. Men  flatter  women  for  what  they  are,  —  for 
then*  beauty,  their  grace,  their  sweetness,  their 
charmingne^B  in  general ;  while  a  womjan  will  flat- 
U'T  a  man  for  what  he  does,  —  for  his  speech  in  the 
House  last  night,  of  which  she  understands  little ; 
for  his  book,  of  which  she  understands  less ;  or  for 
his  pleading,  of  which  ahe  understands  nothing  at 
all.     Not  that  this  signifies  much  on  either  side. 

The  most  anintellectual  little  woman  in  the  world 
has  brains  enough  to  look  up  in  your  face  sweetly, 
and  breathe  out  something  tnat  sounds  like  "  beau- 
tiful—  charming  —  so  clever,"  vaguely  sketching 
the  outline  of  a  hymn  of  nraise  to  which  your  own 
vanity  supplies  the  versicles.  For  you  must  have 
an  exceptionally  strong  head  if  you  can  rate  the 
sketch  at  its  real  value,  and  see  for  yourself  how 
utterly  meaningless  it  ia.  You  may  be  the  most 
mystical  poet  of  the  day,  su;:^ge8ting  to  yonr  acutest 
rcivders  i^rave  doul)ts  as  to  your  own  power  of  com- 
prehending yourself;  or  you  may  be  the  most  subtle 
metaphysician,  to  follow  whom  in  your  labyrinth  of 
reasoning  requires  perhaps  the  rarest  order  of  brains 
to  bo  mot  with;  but  you  will  nevertheless  believe 
any  narrow-browed,  small-headed  woman  who  tells 
you  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  with  a  gentle  uplifting  of 
her  eyes,  and  a  suggestive  curve  of  the  lip,  Uiat 
she  has  found  yon  both  intelligible  and  charming, 
and  that  she  quite  agrees  with  yon,  and  shares 
your  every  sentiment.  If  she  further  ttdls  you  that 
all  her  life  long  she  ha-'  thought  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  but  was  wholly  unable  to  express  Herself,  and 
that  you  have  now  supplied  her  want  and  translated 
into  words  hrr  vajnie  ideas,  and  if  she  says  this 
with  a  reverential  kind  of  effiisiveness,  you  are  done 
for,  so  far  as  your  critical  power  goes ;  and  should 
some  candid  friend,  whom  she  has  not  flattered,  tell 
you  with  brutal  frankness  that  your  bewitching  lit- 
tle flatterer  has  neither  the  brains  nor  the  educa- 
tion to  understand  you,  you  will  set  him  down  as  a 
slanderer,  spiteful  and  malignant,  and  call  his  can- 
dor eavVf  oecaose  he  has  not  been  so  lucky  as 
yourself;  The  most  subtle  form  of  flattery  is  that 
which  asks  your  advice,  with  the  pretence  of  need- 
ing it, — your  advice,  particularly,  —  yours  above 
that  of  ail  other  persons,  as  the  wisest,  best,  and 


most  useful  to  be  obtained.  This,  too,  is  a  form  that 
belongs  rather  to  women  in  their  relations  with 
men,  tlma  the  converse ;  though  sometimes  men 
will  pretend  to  want  a  woman's  advice  about  their 
love  affairs,  and  will  perhaps  make  believe  to  be 
guided  bj'  it.  Not  uufrequeutly,  however,  a>king 
one  woman's  opinion  and  advice  about  another  is  a 
masked  manner  of  love-making  on  its  own  account ; 
though  sometimes  it  may  bo  done  for  flattery  only, 
when  there  are  reasons.  Of  course  not  all  advice- 
asking  is  flattery ;  but  when  intended  only  to  please, 
and  not  meant  to  be  genuine,  it  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  potent  instruments  of  the  art  to  be  met 
with. 

But  if  seeking  advice  is  the  most  subtle  form  of 
flattery,  the  most  intoxicating  is  that  which  pre- 
tends to  moral  elevation  or  reform  by  your  influ- 
ence. The  reformation  of  a  rake  is  a  work  which 
no  woman  alive  could  be  foimd  to  resist  if  the  rake 
offered  it  to  her  as  his  last  chance  of  salvation ;  and 
to  lead  a  pretty  sinner  back  to  the  ways  of  pictur- 
esque virtue  by  his  own  influence  only  is  a  tempta- 
tii>n  to  self-reliance  which  no  man  could  refuse,  a 
flattery  wliich  not  Diogenes  nor  Zeno  himself  could 
see  through.  The  pretensions  of  any  one  else 
would  bo  lau:rhed  at  cruelly  enough ;  but  this  is 
one  of  the  things  where  personal  experiei  ce  and 
critical  judgment  never  go  in  harness  togelher, — 
one  of  the  manifestations  of  flatteiy  which  would 
overcome  the  calmest,  and  bewilder  the  wisest. 
Priests  of  all  denominations  are  especially  open  to 
this  kind  of  flattery  ;  not  only  from  pretty  sinners 
who  have  gone  openly  out  of  the  right  line,  but 
from  quite  comely  and  respectable  maids  and 
matrons,  who  have  lived  blamelessly  so  far  as  the 
broad  moral  distinctions  go,  yet  who  have  not 
lived  the  awakened  life  until  roused  thereunto  by 
this  peculiarly  favored  minister.  It  is  a  tremendous 
trial  of  a  man's  discernment  when  such  flattery  is 
offered  to  him.  How  much  of  this  pretended 
awakening  is  real?  How  much  of  this  sudden 
spiritual  insight  is  true,  and  not  a  mere  phrasing, 
artfully  adopted  for  pleasantness  only  ?  These  are 
the  cases  where  we  most  want  that  famous  spear  of 
Ithuriel  to  help  us  to  a  right  estimate,  for  they  are 
beyond  the  power  of  any  ordinary  man  to  deter- 
mine. But  if  priests  are  sulject  to  these  delusions 
of  flattery  on  the  one  hand,  they  know  how  to 
practise  them  on  the  other.  Take  away  the  flattery 
which,  mingled  with  occasional  rebuke,  forms  the 

g-eat  ministerial  spur,  and  both  Revivalism  and 
itualism  would  flag  like  flowers  without  "  the  gen- 
tle dews."  Scolded  for  their  faults  in  dress,  for 
their  vanity,  extravagance,  and  other  feminine 
vices,  are  not  women  also  flattered  as  the  favorites 
of  Heaven  and  of  tlie  Church  ?  Are  they  not  told 
that  they  are  the  lilies  of  the  ecclesiastical  garden  ? 
the  divinely  appointed  missionaries  for  the  preser- 
vation of  virtue  and  godly  truth  in  the  world  ? 
without  whom  the  coarser  race  of  men  would  be 
given  over  to  inconceivable  spiritual  evil,  to  infidel- 
ity and  all  immorality.  We  may  be  very  sure  of 
this,  that  if  humanity,  and  especially  feminine  hu- 
manity, were  not  flattered  as  well  as  chastened, 
clerical  influence  would  not  last  for  a  day. 

There  is  one  kind  of  flattery  which  is  common  to 
both  men  and  women,  Jind  that  is  the  expressed 
preference  of  sex.  Thus,  when  men  want  to  flatter 
women,  they  say  how  infinitely  they  prefer  their 
society  to  tliat  of  their  own  sex ;  and  women  will 
say  the  same  to  men.  Or,  if  they  do  not  say  it, 
they  will  act  it     See  a  set  of  women  congregated 
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together  without  the  light  of  a  manly  countenance 
among  them.  They  may  talk  to  each  other  cer- 
tainly ;  and  one  or  two  will  sit  away  together  and 
discuss  their  private  affairs  with  animation;  but 
the  great  mass  of  them  are  only  half  vitalized  while 
waiting  the  advent  of  the  men  to  rouse  them  into 
life  and  the  desire  to  please.  No  man  who  goes  up 
first,  and  earlier  than  he  was  expected,  fix)m  the 
dinner-table,  can  fail  to  see  the  chaiige  which  comes 
over  those  wearied,  limp,  indifferent-looking  faces 
and  fibres  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  room.  He  is 
the  pnnce  whose  kiss  woke  up  the  sleeping  beauty, 
and  all  her  court ;  and  can  any  one  say  that  this  is 
not  flattery  of  the  most  delightful  kind  ?  To  be 
the  Pygmalion  even  for  a  moment,  and  for  the 
weskkest  order  of  soul-giving,  is  about  the  greatest 
pleasure  that  a  man  can  know,  if  he  is  susceptible 
to  the  finer  kinds  of  flattery. 

Some  women,  indeed,  not  only  show  their  pref- 
erence for  men,  but  openly  confess  it,  and  confess 
at  the  same  time  to  a  lofty  contempt  or  abhorrence 
for  the  society  of  women.  Those  are  generally 
women  who  are,  or  have  been,  beauties,  or  who 
have  literary  and  intellectual  pretensions,  or  who 
despise  babies  and  contemn  housekeeping,  and  pro- 
fess themselves  unable  to  talk  to  other  women  be- 
cause of  their  narrowness  and  stupiditv.  But  for 
the  most  part  they  are  women  who,  by  tneir  beauty 
or  their  position,  have  been  used  to  receive  extra 
attention  fi^m  men,  and  thus  their  preference  is 
not  flattery  so  much  as  exigeance.  Women  who 
have  been  in  India,  or  wherever  else  women  are  in 
the  minority  in  societj^,  are  of  thb  kind ;  and  noth- 
ing is  more  amazing  to  them  when  they  first  come 
home  than  the  attentions  which  a  certain  style  of 
Englishwoman  pays  to  men,  instead  of  demanding 
and  receiving  attentions  fh)m  Uiem.  These  are 
those  sweet,  humble,  caressing  women  who  flatter 
you  with  every  word  and  lo<i,  but  whose  flattery 
IS  nothing  but  a  pretty  dress  put  on  for  show,  and 
taken  off^when  the  show  is  done  with.  Anything 
will  do  for  an  occasion  with  some  people.  Why, 
the  way  in  which  certain  women  will  caress  a  child 
before  you  is  an  implied  flattery,  and  they  know  it. 
If  only  they  would  be  careful  to  carry  these  pretty 
ante-nuptial  ways  into  the  home,  where  nothing  is 
to  bo  gained  by  them  but  a  humdrum  husband's 
happiness  I  But  too  often  the  woman  whose  whole 
attitude  was  one  of  flattering  devotion  before  her 
end  was  ^ned  gives  up  every  shred  of  that  wliich 
she  had  m  such  profiision  when  she  has  attained 
her  object,  and  lets  the  home  go  absolutely  bare  of 
that  which  was  so  beautiful  and  seductive  in  the 
ball-room  and  the  flirting  corner.  Some  men,  how- 
ever, want  more  home  nattery  to  keep  them  tolera- 
bly happy  and  up  to  the  mark  than  any  woman 
with  a  soul  to  be  saved  by  truth  can  give.  Poets 
and  artists  are  of  this- kind,  —  men  who  literally 
live  on  praise,  without  which  they  droop  and  can 
do  nothing.  With  them  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  people  with  whom  they  are  associated 
should  be  of  appreciative  and  sympathetic  natures ; 
but  the  burden  comes  heavy  when  they  want,  as 
they  generally  do,  so  much  more  than  this.  For, 
in  truth,  they  want  flattery  in  excess  of  sympathy ; 
and  if  they  do  not  get  it  they  hold  themselves  as 
the  victims  of  an  unkind  fate,  and  fill  the  world 
with  the  echo  of  their  woes.  This  is  nine  tenths  of 
the  cause  why  great  geniuses  are  so  often  unhappy 
in  married  life.  They  demand  more,  and  more  in- 
cessant, flattery  than  can  be  kept  up  by  one  woman, 
unless  she  has  not  only  an  exceptional  power  of 


love,  but  also  an  exceptional  power  of  8elf-sappre9- 
sion ;  they  think  that  hy  virtue  of  their  genius  they 
are  entitled  to  a  Benjamin's  mess  of  devotion,  doable 
that  given  to  other  men ;  and  when  they  get  only 
Judah's  share,  they  cry  out  that  they  are  lU-msed, 
and  make  the  world  Uiink  them  ill-used  as  well. 
But  though  a  little  home-flattery  helps  the  home 
life  immeasurably,  and  greases  the  creaking  domes- 
tic wheels  more  than  anything  else  can,  a  great 
deal  is  just  the  most  pernicious  thing  that  can  be 
offered. 

The  belief  prevalent  in  some  families  that  all  the 
very  small  and  commonplace  members  thereof  are 
wonders  and  greater  than  any  one  else,  —  that  no 
one  is  so  clever  as  Harry,  no  one  so  pretty  as  Julia, 
that  Amy's  red  Imr  is  of  a  more  briUiantgold  than 
can  be  found  elsewhere,  and  Edward's  mathemati- 
cal abilities  about  equal  to  Newton's,  —  this  belief^ 
nourished  and  acted  on,  is  sure  to  turn  out  an  in- 
sufferable   collection  of  prigs  and  seli^nceited 
damsels,  who  have  to  be  brought  down  innumera- 
ble pegs  before  they  find  their  own  leveL    But  we 
often  Fee  this  especially  in  country  places  where 
there  is  not  much  society  to  give  a  standard  ftnr 
comparative  measurement ;  ana  we  know  that  those 
fona  parents  and  doting  relatives  are  blindJj  and 
diligently  sowing  seeds  of  bitterness  for  a  future 
harvest  of  sorrow  for  their  darlings.    These  young 
people  must  be  made  to  suffer  if  they  are  to  be  <? 
any  good  whatever  in  the  world ;  and  finding  their 
level,  after  the  exalted  position  which  they  have 
been  supposed  to  fill  so  long,  and  being  pelted  with 
the  unsavory  missiles  of  truth  in  exchiuige  fi)r  all 
the  incense  they  have  received,  will  be  suffering 
enough.    But  it  has  to  be  gone  through ;  this  being 
one  of  the  penalties  to  which  the  unwisdom  of  love 
so  often  subjects  us.    The  flattery  met  with  in  so- 
ciety is  not  often  very  harmful  save  to  coarse  or 
specially  simple  natures.  You  must  be  either  one  or 
the  other  to  he  able  to  believe  it.    Lady  Morgan 
was  perhaps  the  most  unblushing  and  excessive  of 
the  tribe  of  social  flatterers ;  but  that  was  her  en- 
gine, the  ladder  by  which  she  did  a  good  part  of  her 
climbing.    We  must  not  confound  with  this  kind  of 
flattery  the  impulsive  expression  of  praise  or  love 
which  certain  outspoken  people  indulge  in  to  the 
last.    You  may  as  well  try  to  dam  up  Niagara  as 
to  make  some  folks  reticent  in  any  direction.     And 
when  one  of  this  kind  sees  anything  that  he  or  she 
likes,  the  praise  has  to  come  out  with  superlatives 
if  the  creature  is  prone  to  exaggeration.    But  this 
is  not  flattery ;  it  is  merely  want  of  reticence,  and 
a  certain  childlikeness  which  lasts  with  some  to 
the  end,  but  which  very  few  understand  when  they 
see  it,  and  which  subjects  its  possessor  to  misrep- 
resentation and  unfriendly  jibes,  as  soon  as  his  or 
her  back  is  turned,  and  the  explosion  of  exaggerat- 
ed praise  is  discussed  critically  by  the  uninterested 
part  of  the  audience. 


NIGHT  ON  THE  MTNTCH. 

"  She  is  a  poor  thing,  a  bit  toy  1 "  said  the  sldp- 
per  of  the  Lowland  trader,  regarding  the  Bttle 
yacht  Tern  from  the  deck  of  his  big  vessel,  while 
we  lay  in  Canna  Harbor.  "  She 's  no'  for  these 
seas  at  all ;  and  the  quicker  ye  are  awa*  hame  wi* 
her  round  the  Rhu,  ye  11  be  the  wiser.  She  should 
never  hae  quitted  the  Clyde." 

Set  by  the  side  of  the  trader's  great  hull,  she 
certainly  did  look  a  "  toy  "  :  so  tiny,  so  sUrfit,  wrtti 
her  tapering  mast  and  slender  spars.     To  all 
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enameration  of  her  good  qualities,  the  skipper 
merely  replied  with  an  incredulous  "  oomph,"  and 
assured  us  that,  were  she  as  '<  good  as  gold,"  the 
waters  of  the  Minch  would  drown  her  like  a  rat  if 
there  was  any  wind  at  all.  Few  yachts  of  thrice 
her  tonnage,  and  twice  her  beam,  ever  cared  to 
show  their  sails  on  the  outside  of  Skye.  Why, 
even  the  skipper,  in  his  great  vessel,  which  was 
like  a  rock  m  the  water,  had  seen  such  weather 
out  there  as  had  made  his  hair  stand  on  end ;  and 
he  launched  into  a  series  of  awful  tales,  showing 
how  he  had  driven  from  the  point  of  Heat  to  Isle 
Omsay  up  to  his  neck  in  the  sea,  how  a  squall  off 
Dunvegan  Head  had  carried  away  his  topmast, 
broken  his  mainsail  boom,  and  swept  his  decks 
clean  of  boata  and  rubbish,  all  at  one  fell  crash ; 
and  numberless  other  terrific  things,  all  tendii^  to 
c^ow  that  we  were  likely  to  get  into  trouble.  TVnen 
he  heard  that  we  actuisdly  purposed  crossing  the 
Minch  to  Boisdale,  and  beating  up  along  th^  uiores 
of  the  Long  Isle  as  far  as  Stomoway,  he  set  us  down 
as  madmen  at  once,  and  condescended  to  no  more 
advice.  After  that,  till  the  moment  we  sailed,  he 
regarded  us  from  the  side  of  his  vessel  in  a  solemn 
sort  of  way,  as  if  we  were  peoplegoingto  be  hanged. 
He  frightened  us  a  little.  iSe  Wanderer,  who 
had  planned  the  expedition,  looked  at  the  ski 


-  or  the  Viking,  as  we  got  in  the  habit 
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3  skipper, 
^  „  of  csdling 

him,  because  he  was  n't  lite  one.  The  Viking,  who 
had  never  before  ventured  with  his  yacht  beyond 
the  Clyde,  was  pale,  and  only  wanted  encourage- 
ment to  turn  ana  fly.  But  Hamish  Shaw,  the  pilot, 
setting  his  lips  together,  delivered  himself  so  vio- 
lently against  flight,  vowed  so  stanchly  ihAt  hav- 
ing come  thus  far  we  must  proceed,  or  be  forever- 
more  branded  as  pretenders,  and  finally  swore  so 
roundly  by  his  reputation  as  a  seaman  to  carnr  us 
safely  through  all  perils,  that  even  the  Viking  shook 
bis  horrent  locks  and  became  for  the  instant  nearly 
as  coura^us  as  he  looked.  *'  Nothing,"  said  the 
Viking,  m  a  glow  of  reckless  ardor, "  nothing  gives 
me  so  much  pleasure  as  tearing  through  it,  with 
the  wind  blowing  half  a  ^ale,  and  the  Doat's  side 
buried  to  the  cockpit  coaming." 

We  had  all  great  confidence  in  Hamish  Shaw, 
for  two  very  good  reasons ;  firstly,  because  ho  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  sailing  all  sorts  of  boats  in 
these  waters ;  and  secondly,  because  he  was  steady 
as  a  sock,  and  cool  as  snow  in  times  of  peril.  Again 
and  again,  during  the  vovase,  did  we  find  reason  to 
bless  ourselves  that  we  nad  such  a  man  on  board. 
He  was  fond  of  talk,  and  had  much  to  say  well 
worth  listening  to,  but  at  critical  moments  he  was 
like  the  sphinx, — only  rather  more  active.  To  see 
him  at  the  helm,  with  his  eye  on  the  waves,  stead- 
ily helping  the  little  craft  through  a  tempestuous 
sea,  brmgmg  her  bow  up  to  the  billows,  and  bury- 
ing it  in  them  whenever  they  would  have  drowned 
her  broadside ;  or  sharply  watching  the  water  to 
windward,  with  the  mainsail  sheet  in  his  hand, 
shaking  her  through  the  squalls  off  a  mountainous 
coast,  —  these  were  things  worth  seeing,  things  that 
made  one  proud  of  the  race.  As  for  the  Viking, 
though  he  nad  considerable  experience  in  sailing 
in  smooth  water,  and  though  ho  was  a  very  handy 
follow  in  the  ship's  carpenter  line,  he  was  nowhere 
when  it  beg^in  to  blow.  He  had  been  subject  to 
palpitation  m  the  heart  for  many  years,  and  it  al- 
ways troubled  him  most  when  he  was  most  wanted ; 
making  him  very  pale,  feeble,  and  fluttering.  He 
took  a  great  deal  of  whiskey  to  cure  his  complaint, 
but  it  hBd  merely  the  effect  of  exciting  him  without 


relieving  his  unfortunate  symptoms.  The  Wander- 
er could  do  a  little  in  an  emergency,  but  his  nauti- 
cal knowledge  was  very  slight,  just  enabling  him  to 
distinguish  one  rope  from  another  if  he  were  not 
particularly  hurriea  in  his  movements.  The  cook 
was  a  lady,  and  of  course  could  be  of  no  use  on  deck 
in  bad  weather :  though,  as  Hamish  Shaw  expressed 
it,  she  showed  a  man's  spirit  throughout  the  voyage. 

In  plain  point  of  fact,  there  was  only  one  saiTor 
on  board ;  and  as  he  had  only  one  pair  of  hands, 
and  could  not  be  even-where  at  the  same  moment, 
it  was  a  miracle  that  the  Tern  escaped  destruction. 

As  the  distance  from  Canna  to  Loch  Boisdale, 
the  nearest  point  in  the  outer  Hebrides,  was  about 
thirty  miles,  all  quite  open  water,  without  the  chance 
of  any  kind  of  harbor,  and  as  the  Tern,  even  with  a 
fair  wind,  could  not  be  expected  to  run  more  than 
six  miles  an  hour  in  a  sea,  it  was  advisable  to 
choose  a  very  gpod  day  indeed  for  the  passage.  As 
usual  in  such  cases,  we  began  by  beins  ove]>cau- 
tious,  and  ended  by  being  over-impatient.  This 
day  was  too  calm,  and  that  day  was  too  windy. 
We  ended  by  doing  two  things  which  we  had  com- 
menced by  religiously  avowing  not  to  do,  —  that  is 
to  say,  never  to  start  for  a  long  passage  except  at 
early  morning,  and  never  to  venture  on  such  a  pas- 
sage without  a  fair  wind.  We  weighed  anchcnr  at 
ab^ut  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  wind 
blowing  northwest,  —  nearly  dead  in  our  teeth. 

But  it  was  a  glorious  day,  sunny  and  cheerfid ; 
the  clouds  were  high  and  white,  and  the  waters 
were  sparkling  and  flashing,  far  as  the  eve  could 
see.  As  soon  as  the  wind  touched  the  white  wings 
of  the  little  Tern,  she  slipped  out  of  the  harbor 
with  rapid  flight,  plunged  splashing  out  at  the  har- 
bor mouth,  and  was  soon  swimming  far  out  in  the 
midst  of  the  spray,  happy,  eager,  tilting  the  waves 
from  her  breast  like  a  swimmer  in  ms  strength. 
Next  to  the  rapturous  enjojTuent  of  having  wings 
one's  self,  or  being  able  to  sport  among  the  waves 
like  a  great  northern  diver,  is  the  pleasure  of  ssul- 
ing  during  such  weather  in  a  boat  like  the  Tern. 

Canna  never  looked  more  beautiful  than  to-day, 

—  her  cliffs  wreathed  into  wondrous  forms  and 
tinted  with  deep  ocean  dyes,  and  the  slopes  above 
rich  and  mellow  in  the  light.  But  what  most  fas- 
cinates the  eye  is  the  soumem  coast  of  Skye,  lyin^ 
on  the  starboard  bow  as  we  are  beating  northward. 
The  Isle  of  Mist  is  clear  to-day,  not  a  vapor  lingers 
on  the  heights ;  and  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  much  of  its  strange  and  eerie  beauty  is  lost, 
still,  we  have  a  certain  eentle  loveliness  in  its  place. 
Can  that  be  Skye,  the  deep  coast  full  of  rich  warm 
under-shadow,  me  softly  tinted  hills,  "  nakedly  vis- 
ible without  a  cloud,"  sleeping  against  the  "  dim 
sweet  harebell  color  "  of  the  heavens  ?  Where  is 
the  thundercloud,  where  are  the  weeping  shad- 
ows of  the  cirrus,  where  are  the  white  flashes 
of  cataracts  through  the  black  smoke  of  rain  on 
the  mountain  -  side  ?    Are  these  the   CuchuUins, 

—  the  ashen-gray  heights  turning  to  solid  amber 
at  the  peaks,  the  dry  seams  of  Uie  torrents  soflr 
ening  in  the  sunlight  to  golden  shades?  Why, 
Blaavin  with  hooked  forehead,  would  be  bare  as 
Primrose  Hill,  save  for  one  slight  white  wreath  of 
vapor,  that,  glittering  with  the  hues  of  the  prism, 
floats  gently  away  to  die  in  the  delicate  blue. 
Dark  are  the  headlands,  yet  warmly  dark,  project- 
ing into  the  sparkling  sea  and  casting  summer 
shades.  Skye  is  indeed  transformed,  ^et  its  beauty 
is  still  spiritual,  still  it  keeps  the  famt  feeling  of 
the  glamour.    It  looks  like  witch-beauty,  wondrous 
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and  unreal.  You  feel  that  an  instant  may  change 
it,  and  so  it  may  and  will.  Ere  we  have  sailed 
many  miles  more,  Skye  will  be  clouded  over  with  a 
misty  woe,  her  face  will  be  black  and  wild,  she  will 
sob  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  with  the  voice  of 
falling  rain  and  eerie  winds. 

We  were  flying  along  swiftly,  and  the  breeze 
was  heading  us  less  and  less,  llie  sea  still  spar- 
kled, far  as  the  eye  could  see,  a  flashing  surface,  — 

"  Dappled  o*er  with  shadows  flung 
From  many  a  bro  ding  ctood  "  : 

the  wool-white  cloud  above,  the  soft  shadow  below. 
There  was  no  danger,  and  the  Viking  was  like,  a 
lion.  AU  weUt  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.  Picture 
aft;er  picture  rose  up,  grew  into  perfect  loveliness, 
and  faded  like  a  fairy  palace  into  the  air.  Now  it 
was  Macleod's  Maidens,  the  three  sister  peaks  on 
the  western  coast  of  Skye,  linked  together  bv  a 
dim  rainbow,  and  jjlimmering:  brightly  througn  a 
momentary^  shower  ;  again,  it  was  the  far-off  mouth 
of  Loch  Bracadale,  rich  with  the  darkest  purple 
tints,  with  a  real  red-sailed  fishing-boat  m  the 
foreground  to  bring  out  the  picture,  just  as  Turner 
would  have  placed  it  on  the  canvas ;  and  still  again, 
it  was  the  Cuchullins,  already-  wreathed  in  mist, 
magnified  to  still  more  gigantic  size  by  their  own 
darkness,  and  looking  as  forlorn  as  if  no  sunlight 
had  ever  fallen  on  their  hoary  brows. 

But  more  frequently,  with  keener  interest,  with 
more  anxious  longino;,  our  eyes  were  turned  westr 
ward  ;  to  the  far-off  isles  whither  we  were  bound. 
We  could  see  them  better  now,  misted  over  by  dis- 
tance, —  part  of  the  Barra  highland,  the  three 
great  hills  of  Uist,  and,  dimmest  of  all,  the  high 
hills  of  Harris.  As  the  vapors  shifted  on  the  coast, 
the  shape  of  the  land  changed.  What  had  looked 
like  mountains  drifted  away  before  the  wind  ;  what 
had  seemed  a  cloud,  outlined  itself  darkly  and 
more  darkly  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  whole  coast 
seemed,  as  we  drew  nearer,  to  retreat  further  away, 
insomuch  that  when  we  had  beaten  ten  or  twelve 
miles  of  the  actual  dirtance  to  Loch  Boisdale,  the 
outer  Hebrides  looked  as  distant  as  ever,  and  we 
almost  thought  there  must  have  been  some  mistake 
in  our  calcaiation  of  the  number  of  miles  across. 

It  was  a  strange  feeling,  riding  out  there  in  the 
open  Minch  in  that  little  boat,  and  knowing  that 
a  storm,  if  it  did  catch  us  there,  would  leave  us 
little  time  to  say  our  prayers.  The  vessel  was 
too  small  and  crank  to  lie  to,  and  running  before 
the  wind  she  would  have  drowned  herself  in  no 
time.  True,  we  had  extemporized  a  kind  of  wood- 
en scuttle  for  the  cockpit,  which  might  be  of  some 
service  in  a  sea,  and  did  actually  save  us  from  some 
peril  ;  but  the  fact  was,  the  boat,  aa  Hamish  Shaw 
expressed  it,  wanted  "body,"  and  would  never 
live  out  bad  weather  in  the  open.  It  was  a  won- 
der Hamish  ever  accompanied  us  at  all,  —  he  had 
such  a  profound  contempt  for  the  Tern,  quite  agree-, 
ing  with  the  skipper  in  Canna  that  she  was  merely 
a  toy,  a  plaything.  We  suppose,  however,  that  he 
had  confidence  m  himself^  and  knew  that  if  any 
one  could  save  her  at  a  pinch,  he  could. 

We  had  started  bo  late  that,  before  we  were  half- 
way across,  it  was  growing  quite  dark.  It  promised 
to  be  a  good  night,  however.  The  worst  of  our  sit^ 
uation  just  then  was,  that  the  wind  was  beginning 
to  fail,  and  we  were  making  very  little  way  5ii:x)ut'£ 
the  rough  roll  of  the  sea. 

One  certainly  did  not  feel  quite  comforti^Ie, 
tumbling  out  there  in  the  deepening  twilight,  while 
the  Ifuad  on  either  side  slowly  mingled  itself  with 


the  clouds.  Afler  taking  our  bearings  by  the  com- 
pass, and  getting  a  drop  of  something  warm,  we 
could  do  nothino;  but  sit  and  wait  for  events.  The 
Viking  was  be^nning  to  feel  unwell  with  his  old 
complaint.  Shivering  he  looked  to  windward,  see- 
ing  all  sorts  of  nameless  horrors.  Twentj"  times, 
at  least,  he  asked  Hamish  what  sort  of  a  night  it 
promised  to  be  ?  Twice  he  rushed  down  to  exam- 
ine the  weatheivglass,  an  aneroid,  and,  to  his  horror, 
it  was  slowly  sinking.  Then  he  got  lights  and 
buried  himself  among  the  charts,  feebly  gazing  at 
a  blank  space  of  paper  labelled  "  The  Minch."  At 
last,  unable  to  disguise  it  any  longer,  he  began  to 
throw  out  dark  hints  that  we  were  doomed ;  that 
it  was  madness  sailing  at  night ;  that  he  had  seen 
it  fi^m  the  beginning,  and  should  not  have  Ten- 
tured  so  far ;  that  he  knew  from  the  color  of  the 
sky  that  we  should  have  a  storm  in  the  night ;  and 
that,  only  let  him  get  safe  back  "  round  the  Rbo," 
no  temptation  on  earth  should  tempt  him  again 
beyond  the  Crinan  Canal. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Hamish  Shaw  was  rather 
short  with  the  Viking,  and  attributed  his  trepida- 
tion to  ignoble  causes.  Hamish  Shaw  was  in  his 
glory.  He  loved  sailing  at  night,  and  had  been 
constantly  urging  us  to  it.  He  had  learned  the 
habit  as  a  fisherman,  it  was  associated  with  much 
that  was  wildest  and  noblest  in  his  life,  and  he  was 
firmly  persuaded  that  he  could  see  his  way  any- 
where m  the  waters,  by  dark  as  well  as  by  day. 
Owl-like,  wakeful  and  vigilant,  he  sat  at  the  helm, 
with  his  weather-beaten  face  looming  through  his 
matted  rinsrlets,  his  black  pipe  set  between  his 
teeth,  and  his  eyes  looking  keenly  to  windward. 
He  was  not  a  sentimental  man ;  he  did  not  care 
much  for  "  scenery.*'  But  do  you  think  there  was 
no  dreamy  poetry  in  his  soul;  that  he  had  no 
subtle  pleasure,  concealed  almost  fh)m  himself,  aa 
the  heaven  bared  its  glittering  breast  of  stars,  and 
the  water  that  darkened  beneath  glimmered  back 
the  light  and  the  wind  fell  softly,  till  we  could  hear 
the  deep  breathing  of  the  sea  itself?  What  mem- 
ories dnfled  across  his  brain ;  of  wild  nights  at  the 
herring-fishing,  of  rain,  snow,  and  wind ;  of  tender 
nights  in  his  highland  home,  when  he  went  courting 
in  highland  faSiion  to  the  lassie's  chamber-door ! 
He  is  a  strange  study,  Hamish  Shaw.  To  hear  him 
speak  directly  of  any  scene  he  has  visited,  you 
would  not  credit  him  with  any  Insight.  But  he 
sees  more  than  he  knows.  EUs  life  is  too  full  to 
take  in  Feparate  effects,  or  wonder  anew.  What 
light  he  throws  for  us  on  old  thoughts  and  super- 
stitions, on  tender  affections  of  the  race !  His 
speech  is  full  of  water  and  wind.     He  uses  a  &ae 

fmrase  as  naturally  as  nature  fashions  a  bud  or  a 
eaf.  He  speaks  in  natural  symbols,  as  freely  |u  he 
uses  an  oar.  His  clear  fi-esh  vision  penetrates  even 
into  the  moral  world,  quite  open  and  fearless  even 
there,  where  the  best  of  us  become  purbKnd. 

We  have  tried  asain  and  again,  for  our  own 
amusement,  to  reproduce  a  little  of  Shaw's  English. 
He  is  a  true  Gael,  and  is  speaking  a  foreign  tongue, 
acquired  in  early  youth.  His  language  is  at  once 
remarkable  for  its  obscurity  and  the  use  of  big 
words,  and  yet  for  a  strange  felicity  of  verbal  toucK. 
He  attaches  a  certain  meaning  to  words,  and  tries 
hard  to  be  explicit.  For  example,  speaking  once 
of  the  Gaelic,  and  becoming  warm  in  its  praise : 
•*  The  Gaelic,"  he  said,  "  is  a  kind  of  guttural  lan- 
guage, a  principal  and  positive  lano^ge:  a  lan- 
guage, d'  ye  me,fttU  of  knowledge  and  essence."  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  obscurer  than 
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the  beginning  of  the  explanation,  or  more  felicitous 
than  its  conclusion.  The  one  word  "  essence  **  ie 
perfect  in  its  terse  expression  of  meaning. 

"  I  'm  of  the  opinion,"  said  Ilami^b,  (luietly  sur- 
veyinjj  the  heavens,  **  that  the  nicht  will  be  good. 
Yon  's  a  clear  sky  to  windward,  and  there  's  nae 
kerry.  I  would  a  heap  sooner  rail  a  crafl  like  this 
by  nScht  than  by  day,  the  weather  is  niair  settled 
between  gloaming  and  sunrise ;  and  you  have  one 
great  advantage;  the  light  is  aye  gaining  on  ye, 
instead  o'  the  darkness." 

**  But,  Shaw,  man,"  cried  the  Viking,  **  we  are 
creeping  closer  and  closer  to  the  land,  and  it  will 
be  a  fearful  business  making  it  out  in  the  mirk  I " 

Shaw  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  If  we  cauna  see  it,  we  maun  just  smell  it,"  he 
said.     "  It  *8  useless  to  fash  your  head." 

"  A  coast  sown  with  rocks  as  thick  as  if  they  had 
been  shaken  out  of  a  pepper-box  1  Reefs  here, 
danger  everywhere!  And  not  a  beacon  nearer 
than  Khu  Hunish  lighthouse  1     O  my  God  !  " 

And  the  Viking  vfailed. 

By  this  time  the  summer  night  had  quite  closed 
in ;  Canna  and  Skve  had  long  faded  out  of  sight 
behind,  but  we  could  still  make  out  the  form  of  the 
land  ahead.  The  wind  was  risinjr  again,  and  blow- 
ing gently  on  our  quarter,  so  we  bade  fnir  to  make 
the  coa^t  of  the  Long  Island  sooner*  than  was  ad- 
visable. Still,  it  would  have  been  injudicious  to 
remain  any  longer  than  was  necessarv^  out  in  the 
open  ;  for  a  storm  might  come  on  by  morning,  and 
seal  our  fate.  The  best  plan  was  to  creep  to  within 
a  couple  of  miles  of  the  land,  and  hang  about  until 
we  had  sufficient  daylight  to  make  out  our  situation. 
It  was  even  possible,  if  it  did  not  grow  much  dark- 
er, that  we  might  be  able  to  make  out  the  mouth  of 
Loch  Boisdale  in  the  night. 

Tlie  Viking  plunged  below  to  the  charts.  To 
while  away  tie  time,  the  Wanderer  began-  talking 
to  the  steersman  about  superstition.  It  was  a  fine 
eerie  situation  for  a  talk  on  that  subject,  and  the 
still  ^ummer  night,  with  the  deep,  dreary  murmur 
of  the  sea,  gathered  powerfully  on  the  imagination. 

"  Hamlsh,"  said  the  Wanderer,  abruptly,  "  do 
you  believe  in  ghosta  ?  ** 

Ilamish  pufi^d  his  pipe  leisurely  for  some  time 
before  replying. 

"  I  'm  of  the  opinion,"  he  replied  at  last,  begin- 
ning with  the  expression  habitual  to  him,  —  "  I  'm 
of  the  opinion  that  there  's  stranjc  things  in  the 
world.  1  ne\er  saw  a  ghost,  and  1  dun't  expect 
to  see  one.  If  the  Scripture  says  true  —  I  mean 
the  Scripture,  no'  the  ministers  —  there  has  been 
ffhosts  seen  before,  and  there  may  be  now.  The 
folk  used  to  say  there  was  a  Bt*n-shee  in  Shipness 
Castle,  a  Ben-shee  with  white  hair  and  a  much  like 
an  old  wife,  and  my  father  saw  it  with  his  own  een 
before  he  died.  They  *re  curious  people  over  in 
Barra,  and  they  believe  stranger  things  than  that." 

**  In  witchcraft,  perhaps  ?  " 

"  There  's  more  than  tnem  believes  in  witchcraft. 
When  I  was  a  young  man  on  board  the  Petrel 
(she  *s  one  of  Middleton*s  fish-boats,  and  is  over 
at  Ilowth  now)  the  winds  were  that  wild,  that  there 
seemed  sraa*  chance  of  winning  hame  before  the 
new  year.  Weel,  the  skipner  was  a  Skye  man, 
and  had  great  faith  in  an  auld  wife  who  lived  alone 
up  on  the  hillside  ;  and  without  speaking  a  word  to 
any  o*  us,  he  went  up  to  bid  wi*  her  for  a  fair  wind. 
He  crossed  her  hand  wi*  siller,  and  she  told  him 
to  bury  a  live  cat  wi'  its  head  to  the  airt  wanted, 
and  then  to  steal  a  spoon  from  some  house,  and  get 


awa'.  He  buried  the  cat  and  he  stole  the  spoon. 
It  *s  curious,  but  sure  as  ye  live,  the  wind  changed 
that  night  into  the  northwest,  and  never  shifted  till 
the  Petrel  was  in  Tobt»rmory." 

"  Oneo  let  me  be  the  hero  of  an  affair  like  that," 
cried  the  Wanderer,  "  and  I  '11  believe  in  the  devU 
forever  after.     But  it  was  a  queer  process." 

"  The  ways  o*  God  are  droll,"  returned  Shaw, 
seriously.  *♦  Some  say  that  in  old  times  the  witches 
made  a  causeway  o'  ^hales  from  Rhu  Huni^h  to 
Donvegan  Head.  There  are  auld  wives  o'er  yon- 
der yet,  who  hae  the  name  of  going  out  wi'  the 
deil  every  nicht,  in  the  shape  o'  blue  hares,  and  I 
kenned  a  man  who  thought  ho  shot  one  wi*  a  siller 
button.  I  dinna  believe  all  I  hear,  but  I  dinna  just 
disbelieve  either.     Ye  've  heard  of  the  Evil  Eye  ?  " 

«  Certainly." 

**  When  we  were  in  Canna,  I  noticed  a  fine  cow 
and  calf  standing  by  a  house  near  the  kirkyard, 
and  I  said  to  the  wife  as  I  passed  (she  was  syning 
her  pails  at  the  door),  *  Yon's  a  bonnie  bit  calf  ye 
hae  with  the  auld  cow.*  *  Aye,*  says  she,  *  but  I 
hope  ye  didna  look  at  them  o'er  keen ' —  meaning, 
ye  ken,  that  maybe  I  had  the  Evil  Eye.  I  laughed 
and  told  her  that  was  a  thing  ne'er  belong't  to  me 
nor  mine.  That  minds  me  of  an  auld  wife  near 
Loch  Boisdale,  who  had  a  terrible  bad  name  for 
killing  kye  and  doing  mischief  on  com.  She  was 
^Iced,*  and  had  black  hair.  One  day,  when  the 
folk  were  in  kirk,  she  reached  o*er  her  hand  to  a 
bairn  that  was  lying  beside  her,  and  touched  its 
cheek  wi*  her  finger.  Weel,  that  moment  the  bairn 
(it  was  a  lassie  and  had  red  hair)  be^an  greeting  and 
turning  its  head  from  side  to  side  like  folk  in  rever. 
It  kept  on  sac  for  days.  But  at  last  anither  woman, 
who  saw  what  was  wrang,  recommended  cipjht 
poultices  o' kyeshaun  (one  every  night)  from  the 
innermost  kye  i*  the  byre.  They  gied  her  the 
poultices,  and  the  lassie  got  weel." 

"That  was  as  strange  a  remedy  as  the  buried 
cat,"  observed  the  Wanderer ;  "  but  I  did  not  know 
such  people  po8pes?ed  the  power  of  catting  the 
trouble  on  human  beings." 

Hamish  pufied  his  pipe,  and  looked  quietly  at 
the  sky.  It  was  some  minutes  before  ne  spoke 
again. 

*♦  There  was  a  witch  family,"  he  paid  at  last,  "  in 
Loch  Carron,  where  1  was  bom  and  reared.  They 
lived  their  lane  close  to  the  sea-  There  were  three 
o'  them,  —  the  raither,  a  son,  and  a  daughter.  The 
mither  had  great  lumps  all  o'er  her  arms,  and  sae 
had  the  daughter ;  but  the  son  was  a  clear-hided 
lad,  and  he  was  the  cleverest.  Folk  said  he  had 
the  power  o'  healing  the  sick,  but  only  in  ac  way, 
by  transferring  the  disease  to  him  that  brought  the 
message  seeking  help.  Ance,  I  mind,  a  man  was 
sent  till  him  on  horseback,  bidding  him  come  and 
heal  a  fisher  who  was  up  on  the  hill  and  like  to 
dee.  ITie  warlock  mounted  his  pony,  and  said  to  the 
man,  *  Draw  back  a  bit,  and  let  me'  ride  before  ye.* 
The  man  kenninir  nae  better,  let  him  pass,  jyid  fol- 
lowed ahint.  They  had  to  pass  through  a  glen, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  gfen  an  aula  wife  was 
standini  at  her  door.  When  she  saw  the  messen- 
c»er  ridintj  ahint  the  warlock,  she  screeched  out  to 
Sim  as  loud  as  she  could  cry :  *  Ride,  ride,  and 
reach  the  sick  lad  first,  or  ye  're  a  dead  man  1 '  At 
that,  the  warlock  looked  black  as  thunder,  and  j'al- 
lop^  his  pony;  but  the  messenger  being  better 
mounted,  o'ertook  him  fast,  and  got  first  to  the  sick 
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man's  bedside.  In  the  nicht  the  sick  man  died. 
Ye  see,  the  warlock  had  nae  power  o'  shifting  the 
compl^nt  but  on  him  that  brought  the  message, 
and  no*  on  him  if  the  warlock  didna  reach  the  house 
before  the  messenger." 

Here  the  Viking  emerged  vrith  the  whiskey-bot- 
tle, and  Hamish  Shaw  wet  his  lips.  We  were 
gently  gliding  along  now,  and  the  hifls  of  Uist  were 
still  dimly  visible.  The  deep  roll  of  the  sea  would 
have  been  disagreeable,  perhaps,  to  the  uninitiated, 
but  we  were  hardened.  While  the  Viking  sat  by, 
gazing  gloomily  into  the  darkness,  the  Wanderer 

J)ursued  nis  chat  with  Shaw,  or,  ratber,  incited  the 
atter  to  further  soliloquies. 

"  Do  you  know,  llamish,"  he  said,  slyly, "  it 
seems  to  me  very  queer  that  Providence  should 
suffer  such  pranks,  to  be  played,  and  should  intrust 
such  marvellous  power  to  such  wretched  hands. 
Come,  now ;  do  you  actually  fancy  that  these  things 
have  happened  ?  " 

But  Ilamish  Shaw  was  not  the  man  to  commit 
himself.     He  was  a  philosopher. 

"  I  *m  of  the  opinion,"  he  replied,  "  that  it  would 
be  wrong  to  be  o'er  positive.  Providence  does  as 
queer  things,  whiles,  as  either  man  or  woman. 
There  was  a  strange  cry,  like  the  whistle  of  a  bird, 
heard  every  nicht  close  to  the  cottage  before  Wat- 
tie  Macleod's  smack  was  lost  on  St.  John's  Point, 
and  Wattie  and  his  son  were  drowned ;  then  it 
stoppit  Whiles  it  comes  like  a  sheep  crying,  whiles 
like  tlie  sound  o'  pipes.  I  heard  it  mysel'  when  my 
brither  An^s  died.  He  had  been  awa'  o'er  the 
coimtry  and  his  horse  had  fallen  and  kickit  him  on 
the  navel. 

".  But  before  he  heard  a  word  about  it,  the  wife  and 
I  were  on  the  road  to  Angus's  house,  and  were  com- 
ing near  the  bum  that  parted  his  house  irom  mine. 
It  was  nicht,  and  bright  moonlicht  The  wife  was 
heavy  at  the  time,  and  suddenly  she  grippit  me  by 
the  arm  and  whispered,  *  Wheesht !  do  ye  hear  ?  * 
I  listened,  and  at  first  I  heard  nothing,  *  Wheeaht, 
again  I '  says  she ;  and  then  I  heard  it  plain,  —  like 
the  low  blowing  o'  the  bagpipes,  slowly  and  sadly, 
wi*  nae  tune.  *  O  Hamisn,  said  the  wife,  *  wha 
can  it  be  ?  '  I  said  naething,  but  I  felt  my  back  all 
cold,  and  a  sharp  thread  running  through  my  heart 
It  followed  us  along  as  far  as  An^us  s  door,  and 
then  it  went  awa'.  Angus  was  sittmg  by  the  fire ; 
they  had  juBt  brought  him  hame ;  and  he  told  us  o' 
the  fall  and  the  kick.  He  was  pale,  but  didna 
think  much  was  wrang  wi'  him,  and  talked  quite 
cheerful  and  loud.  The  wife  was  sick  and  frighted, 
and  they  gave  her  a  dram ;  they  thought  it  was  her 
trouble,  for  her  time  was  near,  but  she  was  thinking 
o'  the  sign  we  had  heard.  Though  we  knew  fine 
that  Angus  wouldna  live,  we  didna  dare  to  speak 
o'  what  we  had  heard.  Goino^  hame  that  nicht,  we 
heard  it  again,  and  in  a  week  he  was  lying  in  his 
grave." 

The  dai^ness,  the  hushed  breathing  of  the  sea, 
the  sough  of  the  wind  through  the  rigging,  greatly 
deepened  the  effect  of  this  tale.  The  Vikmg  lis- 
tened intently,  as  if  he  expected  every  moment  to 
hear  a  similar  sound  presaging  his  own  doom. 
Hamish  Shaw  showed  no  emotion.  He  told  his 
tale  as  mere,  matter-of-fact,  with  no  elocutionary 
effects,  and  kept  his  eye  to  windward  all  the  time, 
literally  looking  out  for  squalls. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  cried  the  Viking,  "  choose 
some  other  subject  of  conversation.  We  are  in  bad 
enough  plight  already,  and  don't  want  any  more 
horrors.*' 


«  What !    Afraid  of  ghosts  ?  " 

"No,  dash  it!"  returned  the  Viking;  "but,— 
but  —  as  sure  as  I  live,  there  's  storm  in  yon  sky  I " 

The  look  o^  the  sky  to  windward  was  not  improv- 
ing ;  it  was  becoming  smoked  over  with  thick  misL 
Though  we  were  now  only  a  few  miles]  off  the  Uist 
coast,  the  loom  of  the  land  was  scarcely  visible; 
the  vapors  peculiar  to  such  coasts  seemed  rising 
and  gradually  wrapping  everything  in  their  folds. 
Still,  as  far  as  we  could  make  out  fix>m  the  stars, 
there  was  no  carry  in  the  sky. 

"  I  *11  no'  say,"  observed  Hamish,  taking  in  every- 
thing at  a  glance,  "  I  '11  no'  say  but  there  may  be 
wind  ere  morning ;  but  it  will  b«  wind  off  the  shore, 
and  we  hae  the  hills  for  shelter." 

"But  the  squalls!  The  squalls!"  cried  the 
Vikmg. 

"  The  land  is  no'  that  high  that  ye  need  to  be 
scared.  Leave  you  the  vessel  to  me,  and  1 11  tak* 
her  through  it  snug.  But  we  may  as  weel  hae  the 
third  reef  in  the  mainsail,  and  mak'  things  ready 
in  case  o'  need." 

This  was  soon  done.  The  munsail  was  reefed, 
and  the  second  jib  substitnted  for  the  hu^  one ; 
after  a  glance  at  the  compas?,  Hamish  again  sat 
quiet  at  the  helm. 

"Barra,"  he  said,  renewing  our  late  subject  of 
talk,  "  is  a  great  place  for  superstition,  and  sae  is 
Uist  The  folk  are  like  weans,  simply  and  kindly. 
There  is  a  Bcn-shee  weel-ken'd  at  the  head  o' 
Loch  Eynort,  and  anither  haunts  one  o'  the  auld 
castles  o'  the  great  Macneil  o'  Barra.  I  hae  beard, 
too,  that  whiles  big  snakes  wi'  manes  like  horses 
come  up  into  the  fresh-water  lakes  and  lie  in  wait 
to  devour  the  flesh  o'  man.  In  a  firesh-water  loch 
at  the  Harris,  there  was  a  big  beast  like  a  bull, 
that  came  up  ae  day  and  ate  half  the  bodv  o'  a  lad 
when  he  was  bathing.  They  tried  to  drain  the 
loch  to  get  at  the  beast,  but  Uiere  was  o'er  muckle 
water.  Then  they  baited  a  great  hook  wi'  the  half  . 
o'  a  sheep,  but  the  beast  was  o'er  wise  to  bite.  Lord, 
it  was  a  droll  fishing !  They  're  a  curious  people. 
But  doe  ve  no'  think,  if  the  sea  and  the  lochs  were 
drainit  ary,  there  would  be  all  manner  o'  strange 
animals  that  nae  man  kens  the  name  o'  ?  There 's 
a  kind  of  water-world.  Nae  man  kens  what  it  *& 
like,  —  for  the  drowned  canna  see,  and  if  thev 
could  see,  they  couldna  speak.  Ay ! "  he  added, 
suddenly  changing  the  current  of  his  thouj^ts, 
"  ay  1  the  wind 's  rising,  and  we  're  no*  far  off  the 
shore,  for  I  can  smell  the  land." 

By  what  keenness  of  sense  Hamish  managed  to 
"  smell  the  land,"  we  had  no  time  just  then  to  in- 
quire; for  all  our  wits  were  employed  in 'looking 
afler  the  safetv  of  the  Tern.  She  was  bowling 
along  under  tnree-reefed  mainsail  and  storm-jib, 
and  was  getting  just  about  as  much  as  she  could 
bear.  With  the  rail  under  to  the  cockpit,  the  water 
lapping  heavily  against  the  coaming,  and  ever  and 
anon  splashing  right  over  in  the  cockpit  itself,  she 
made  her  way  fast  through  the  rising  sea.  In  vain 
we  strained  our  eyes  to  see  the  shore : — 

"  The  blioding  mist  cune  doira  and  hid  the  Und, 
As  Cfur  as  eye  ooald  see !  ** 

AU  at  once,  the  foggy  vapors  peculiar  to  the  coun- 
try had  steeped  everything  in  darkness ;  we  could 
guess  from  tne  wind  where  the  land  lay,  but  were 
at  a  loss  to  tell  how  near.  What  with  the  whist- 
ling wind,  the  darkness,  the  surging  sea,  we  felt  be- 
wildered and  amazed. 

The  Wanderer  looked  at  his  watch,  and  it  waa 
past  midnight.  Even  if  the  fog  cleu^  off,  it  would 
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not  be  safe  to  take  Loch  Boisdale  without  sood 
li^t,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  hut  to  beat  about 
tiU  sunrise.  This  was  a  prospect  not  at  all  com- 
fortable, for  we  might  even  then  be  in  the  neigh- 
boriiood  of  dangerous  rocks,  and,  if  the  wind  rose 
any  higher,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  running 
beforethe  wind,  God  knew  wmther.  Meantime,  it 
was  determined  to  stand  off  a  little  to  the  open,  in 
dread  of  coming  to  over-close  quarters  with  th€$ 
shore. 

Hamish  sat  at  the  helm,  stem  and  imperturbable. 
We  knew  by  his  silence  that  he  was  anxious,  but 
he  expressed  no  anxiety  whatever.  Ever  and  anon 
he  slipped  down  his  hand  on  the  deck  to  leeward, 
feeling  how  near  the  water  was  to  the  cockpit,  and 
as  there  seemed  considerable  danger  of  foundering 
in  the  heavy  sea,  he  speedily  agreed  with  ub  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  close  over  the  cockpit  hatches. 
That  done,  all  was  done  that  hands  could  do,  save 
holding  the  boat  with  the  helm  steady  and  close  to 
the  wind,  —  a  task  which  Hamish  fulfilled  to  per- 
fection. Indeed,  we  were  in  no  slight  danger  from 
squalls,  for  the  wind  was  off  the  land,  and  nothing 
saved  us,  when  struck  by  heavy  gusts,  but  the  firm- 
ness and  skill  of  the  helmsman.  Ho  had  talked 
about  smelling  the  land,  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
seemed  to  smell  the  wind.  Almost  before  a  squall 
touched  her,  the  Tern  was  standing  up  to  it,  tight 
and  firm,  when  ever  so  slight  a  tailing  off  mierht 
have  stricken  us  over  to  the  mast,  and  perhaps  (for 
the  cockpit  hatches  were  a  small  proteirtlon)  foun- 
dered us  in  the  open  sea. 

The  Viking  was  a  wreck  by  this  time,  too  weak 
even  to  scream  out  his  prophecies  of  doom,  but  ly- 
ing anticipating  his  fate  in  his  forecastle  hammock, 
with  the  gros  at  his  side  and  his  eves  closed  de- 
spairingly against  all  the  terrors  of  tne  scene.    The 
cook  was  lying  in  the  cabin,  very  sick,  in  that  hap- 
py firame  of  mind  when  it  is  indifferent  whether 
wo  float  on,  or  go  to  the  bottom.    The  Wanderer, 
drenched  throu^  clung  close  beside  the  pilot,  and 
-strained  his  eyes  against  wind  and  salt  spray  into 
the  darkness.    It  would  be  false  to  say  that  he  felt 
oomfortable,  but  as  &lse  to  say  that  ne  felt  ficight- 
ened.     Though  dreadfully  excitable  bv  nature,  he 
was  of  too  sanguine  a  temperament  to  be  overpow- 
ered by  half-seen  perils.     On  the  whole,  though 
the  situation  was  precarious,  he  had  by  no  means 
made  up  his  mind  to  be  drowned :  and  there  was 
something  so  stimulating  in  the  brave  conduct  of 
the  little  ship,  which  seemed  to  be  fighting  out  the 
batde  on  her  own  account,  that  at  times  he  was 
light-hearted  enough  to  «ing  out,  loud,  a  verse  of 
his  favorite  Tom   Bowling.    No   man,  however, 
could  have  sat  there  in  the  darkness,  amid  the  rush 
of  wind  and  wave,  without  at  times  thinking  of  the 
power  of  God ;  so  again  and  again,  through  the 
Wanderer's  mind,  wiUi  a  deep  sea-music  of  their 
their  own,  rolled  the  wondrous  verses  of  the  Psalm : 
"  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do 
business  in  great  waters.    They  see  the  works  of 
the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep.    For  he 
commandeth,  and  raiseth  the  stormy  wind,  which 
lifteth  up  the  waves  thereof.    They  mount  up  to 
the  heaven,  they  go  down  agaun  to  the  depths ;  their 
soul  is  melted  because  of  trouble.    Hiey  reel  to  and 
fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man,  and  are  at 
their  wits'  end.    Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in 
their  trouble,  and  he  bringeth  them  out  of  their 
distresses.    He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm,  so  that 
Uie  waves  thereof  are  still.    Then  are  they  glad  be- 
caose  they  be  quiet,  so  he  bringeth  them  unto  their 


destined  haven.  O  that  men  would  praise  the 
Lord  for  his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful  works 
to  the  children  of  men  I " 

It  was  now  so  dark  that  we  could  see  nothing 
on  any  side  of  us,  save  the  glitter  of  the  crests 
of  the  waves  playing  close  to  us,  and  the  phos- 
phorescent glimmer  of  the  beaten  water  behind 
the  rudder.  The  wind  was  pretty  steady,  and  the 
squalls  were  not  too  firequent.  We  were  running 
through  the  darkness  at  considerable  speed, 
burying  our  bowsprit  in  every  wave  and  wash- 
ing our  decks  as  clean  as  salt  water  coidd  make 
them.  So  low  was  the  Tern's  rail,  and  so  close 
to  the  sea,  even  on  the  weather  side,  that  it 
was  like  being  dragged  through  the  water 
bodily,  with  the  chilly  waves  lapping  round  the 
waist. 

Suddenly,  out  of  the  darkness  ahead,  shot  a 
sharp  glimmer  of  li^ht ;  then,  there  was  a  loud 
sound  like  the  creaking  of  cordage  and  noise  of 
sails;  and  then,  before  we  could  utter  a  cry,  a 
large  brig  dashed  across  our  bows,  running  with 
a  free  sheet  before  the  wind.  Ghostly  and  strange 
she  looked,  in  the  mist,  driving  at  tremendous 
speed,  and  churning  the  sea  to  sparkling  foam. 
With  a  loud  oath,  Hamish  shoved  the  heun  hard 
a-port,  and  brought  the  head  of  the  Tern  up  to  the 
wind,  so  that  we  almost  brushed  the  strange  ves- 
sel's ouarter.  We  had  narrowly  escaped  death. 
With  fascinated  eyes  we  watched  the  brig  dash  on, 
until  she  was  swallowed  up  in  the  darkness.  When 
she  was  quite  gone,  we  drew  a  heavy  breath  of  relief. 

"  Lord,  that  was  a  close  shave  for  life  1 "  mut- 
tered Shaw,  drawing  his  cuff  across  his  mouth : 
his  manner  when  agitated.  "Wha  would  hae 
thought  o*  meeting  strange  crafl  hereabouts? 
We  'd  maybe  better  rig  out  the  mast-head  lantern, 
in  case  o'  mair  accidents." 

This  was  soon  done,  and  although  the  lantern 
burnt  blue  and  dim  we  felt  more  secure.  After 
so  narrow  an  escape,  what  reasonable  creature 
could  have  refused  to  drink  his  own  health  in 
the  water  of  life?  The  grog-bottle  was  passed 
round,  and  never  was  a  "  nip  of  the  screech  "  re- 
ceived with  more  affectionate  unction. 

It  was  weary  work,  that  waiting  on  in  the 
darkness.  The  wind  sang,  the  water  sobbed,  . 
the  sail  moaned,  until  the  Wanderer  began  to 
get  sleepier  and  sleepier.  At  last,  wet  as  he 
was,  he  sank  off  into  a  doze,  wherein  he  was 
half  conscious  of  the  boat's  motion  through  the 
water,  and  half  dreaming  of  things  far.,  away. 
Suddenly,  he  was  startled  by  a  roar  in  his  ear, 
and  rubbed  his  eyes  wildly,  listening.  It  was  only 
Hamish  Shaw,  saying  quietly,  — 

"  It  *8  beginning  to  get  licht.  I  see  the  loom  o* 
the  land." 

Shivering  like  a  half-drowned  rat  in  the  cold 
damp  air  of  the  dawn,  and  dashing  the  wet  hair 
out  of  his  weary  eyes,  the  Wanderer  stared  all 
round  him,  and  saw  (when  his  obfuscated  wits 
were  able  to  concentrate  themselves)  that  it 
was  nearly  daybreak,  though  all  was  dark 
above.  A  dim,  silvern,  misty  glimmer  was  on 
the  sea,  and  about  two  miles  to  the  westward  the 
land  lay  black  in  a  dari:  mist  like  the  smoke  near- 
est the  funnel  of  a  newly  coaled  steamer.  The 
Viking  was  poking  his  head  through  the  cabin  hatch 
and  gazing  shoreward. 

"  Can  ye  mak*  out  the  shape  o*  these  hills  ?  "  he 
asked  of  the  pilot.  "Loch  Boisdale  should  be 
hereabouts." 
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Hamish  shook  his  head. 

"  We  maun  creep  in  closer  to  mak'  certain/*  he 
replied,  "  It  *s  o'er  dark  yet.  Yon  bit  place  yon- 
der, where  ve  see  a  shimmer  like  the  gleam  o*  her- 
ring scales,  looks  like  the  mouth  o'  the  loch,  but  we 
maun  creep  in  canny  and  get  mair  licht.** 

Although  Shaw  had  been  herring-fishing  on  the 
coast  for  so  many  years,  he  was  not  as  familiar 
with  the  coast  as  mif^ht  have  been  expected.  He 
knew  its  general  outline,  but  had  not  made  close 
observation  of  details.  With  the  indifference  pe- 
culiar to  the  fishers,  he  had  ffenerallv  trusted  to 
Providence  and  his  own  sagacity,  Avitnout  making 
any  mental  note  of  his  experiences.  So  it  was  not 
until  we  had  twice  or  thrice  referred  to  the  chart 
that  he  remembered  that  just  south  of  Boisdale, 
about  half  a  mile  from  shore,  there  was  a  danger- 
ous reef  called  Mackenzie  Rock,  and  that  on  this 
rock  there  was  a  red  buoy,  which,  if  descried  in  the 
dim  light,  would  be  a  certain  index  to  the  where- 
about of  the  mouth  of  the  loch. 

"  Tarn  Saunders  put  the  Wild  Duck  on  that  rock 
when  I  was  up  here  in  the  Gannet,**  said  Hamish  ; 
"  but  she  was  as  strong  as  iron,  different  frae  thi 
swee  bit  shell  o'  a  thing,  and  they  kcepit  her  fixit 
there  till  the  flood,  and  then  floated  her  off  wi' 
scarce  a  scratch.  We  '11  just  put  her  about,  and 
creep  in  shore  on  the  other  tack." 

Tnough  the  day  was  slowly  breaking,  it  was  still 
very  misty,  and  a  thin,  cold  "  smurr  was  begin^ 
nin<;  to  creep  down  on  the  sea.  The  wind  was 
still  sharp  and  strong,  the  sea  was  high,  and  the 
squalls  were  dangerous ;  but  we  knew  now  that 
the  worst  of  our  perils  must  be  over.  As  we  ap- 
proached closer  to  the  shore,  we  noticed  one  dark 
bluff  or  headland  from  which  the  land  receded  on 
either  side,  leaving  it  darkly  prominent ;  a  refers 
ence  to  the  chart  soon  convinced  us  that  this  head- 
land was  no  other  than  the  Ru  Hoi*dag,  which  lies 
a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Boisdale.  So  we  put 
about  again,  and  slipped  up  along  the  land,  lying 
ver>'  close  to  the  wind.  It  was  soon  clear  that  the 
dawn,  though  it  had  fully  broken,  was  not  going  to 
favor  us  with  a  brilliant  exhibition,  nor  to  dispel 
the  dangerous  vapors  in  which  the  land  was 
shrouded.  The  whole  shape  of  the  land  was  dis- 
torted. One  could  merely  conjecture  where  land 
ended,  and  mist  began ;  all  was  confusion.  No 
sun  came  out,  —  only  the  dull  glimmer  through  the 
miserable  "  smurr  "  betokened  that  it  was  day. 

Suddenly,  with  a  shriek  of  joy,  Uie  Vikino;  di^ 
covoi'ed  the  buoy,  and  pointed  it  out  through  the 
rain.  Yes,  there  it  was,  a  red  spot  in  a  circle  of 
white  foam,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the 
weather  quarter.  With  this  assistance,  it  was 
decided  that  the  spot  which  Shaw  had  compared  to 
the  "gleam  of  herring-scales"  was  indeed  the 
mouth  of  the  loch.  Never  did  voyagers  hail  the 
sight  of  haven  with  greater  joy. 

It  was  the  run  of  nearly  a  mile  up  to  the  anchor- 
age, and  the  passage  was  by  no  means  a  safe  one ; 
but  Uamish,  once  in  the  loch,  knew  every  stone 
and  shallow  perfectly.  When  we  cast  anchor  the 
thin  "  smurr  "  had  changed  into  a  heavy  rain,  and 
all  the  scene  around  was  black  and  wild.  But 
what  cared  we  ?  The  fire  was  lighted  in  the  fore- 
castle, Hamish  put  on  the  kettle,  and  the  kettle 
began  to  sing.  Then,  after  putting  on  dr\'  clothes, 
we  sat  down  as  merry  as  crickets.  "Jhe  cook 
recovered,  and  poached  the  e^^s.  The  Wanderer 
dozed  smilingly  in  a  corner.  The  Viking  swore 
roundly  that  it  had  been  the  "jolliest  night"  he 


had  ever  spent,  and  that  such  nights  made  him  in 
love  with  sailin?.  Hamish  Shaw,  to  whom  aU  the 
glory  of  the  night  belonged,  first  lit  his  black  cuUy 
pipe  as  he  rested  his  head  against  the  side  of  the 
forecastle ;  and  then,  in  an  instant,  dropped  off, 
heavy  as  a  log,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  aD«i  still 
gripping  the  cutty  firmly  between  his  teeth  as  he 
slept. 


MINNIKIN  AND  IMMENSIKOFF: 

BY    A   SHOWMAN. 

When  I  travelled  the  country  with  a  caravai^  I 
had  a  giantess  and  a  dwarf  in  my  coUoction  of  nat- 
mral  curiosities.  The  dwarf  was  a  Polish  gentlemaD, 
Minnikin  by  name ;  the  giantess  was  firom  Buma, 
and  we  cabled  her  Immensikoff,  —  the  tiUe  of  a 
music-hall  song  which  was  in  vorue  at  the  time 
having  suggested  an  appropriate  ^ias  for  her.  I 
did  very  well  widi  them.  The  dwarf  bad  an  out- 
rageous temper,  and  would  sometimes  refuse  lo  at* 
tend  the  visitors  at  his  levee ;  Ijut  the  giante^  was 
always  at  hand  to  supply  his  place  on  the  list  of 
attractions.  She  was  the  most  amiable  creature 
in  the  world ;  and  she  stood  seven  ieet  eleven  ioches 
and  three  quarters  in  her  slippers,  or,  speaking 
in  round  numbers,  —  as  we  did  in  the  bills, — eight 
feet  six.  The  dwarf  was  three  feet  five,  but  he 
could  bring  himself  down  to  three  feet  whenerer 
he  was  in  a  good  temper  and  the  show  was  ivSL 
In  a  general  way,  however,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
been  about  three  feet  two.  We  had  all  travelled 
the  Midland  Circuit  together,  and  we  were  going 
up  north,  when  an  accident  hajipened,  —  Minnikm 
and   Immensikoff  eloped. 

It  happened  in  this  way.  Minnikin,  being  a 
man,  had  naturally  got  an  ascendency  over  Imineii- 
sikofi^s  mind,  and  us-ed  his  power  to  borrow  htUf- 
crowns  of  her  when  his  own  purse  was  low.  Tlus 
happened  verj-  oiten,  for,  although  he  drew  an 
enormous  salar}',  he  lived  above  his  inoome,  and  as 
he  could  not  hold  enough  to  eat  and  drink  his  mon- 
ey away,  he  gambled  witli  cards,  and  played  at 
billiards,  staudmg  on  a  chair,  till  it  was  all  gone, 
and  he  was  pivtty  deeply  in  debt.  When  he  left 
the  chair  in  the  billiard-room  it  was  only  to  mount 
on  anotlier  in  the  parlor  of  the  caravan  and  whi*- 
per  an  order,  rather  than  a  request,  into  the  ear  of 
the  benevolent  giantess  for  a  loan  to  pay  for  his 
dinner.  She  used  to  declare  that  there  was  sonie- 
thing  in  liis  eye  which  made  it  impossible  for  her 
to  refuse  him  ;  and  t^o  she  would  alwaj'S  dip  into 
the  old  school  Fatchel  in  which  she  kept  her  sav- 
ings, and  give  him  what  he  wanted.  He  would 
then  eat  a  whole  kidney  (ov  his  supper,  and  drink 
a  cruetful  of  wine,  and  when  the  latter  had  got  in- 
to his  head,  would  make  such  a  commotion  in  the 
tent  that  to  pacify  him  she  was  generally  obliged  to 
give  him  a  snilling  more.  lie  saw  her  'dij>  so  often 
in  the  satchel  that  he  fancied  its  contents  were  pro- 
portioned to  its  size  ;  and  one  day,  he,  as  it  were 
ordered  her  to  marr}'  him,  which  she  was  too  weak 
to  refuse  to  do.  lie  told  her  to  keep  theii-  inten- 
tion a  secret  firom  me,  and  j-he  obeyed,  although 
I  had  hitherto  l>een  her  chosen  confidant.  Taking 
advantage  of  my  absence  in  the  town,  he  ordered 
a  van  to  be  sent  round  to  the  dr>or  of  the  caravan 
one  eveninir,  as  if  some  furniture  were  to  be  re- 
moved, and  by  this  means  conveyed  her  to  a  neigh- 
boring railway  station.  Mean  to  the  last,  he  m»ie 
her  pay  the  expenses  of  her  own  elopement^  for 
the  van  was  discharged  with  her  money.      When  1 
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came  back  I  found  nobody  but  the  ja^ar  in  the 
tent,  and  a  note  written  on  a  sheet  c^  brown  paper 
from  Immennkoff,  asking  my  forgiveness. 

I  was  angry  enough  at  the  moment,  as  may  be 
supposed,  bat  I  made  the  best  of  it ;  and  what  with 
taming  myself  into  an  aborigine,  and  advertising 
the  b^ist  as  a  t^er,  I  managed  to  keep  a  roof 
oyer  my  bead.  Sat  I  always  kept  on  the  lookoat 
for  a  new  giantess,  —  I  maoQ  up  my  mind  to  have 
no  mora  to  do  with  dwar^  — and  one  day,  some 
months  after  my  loss,  I  fonnd  one  on  show  in  a 
very  inferior  locality  of  the  town  of  Portsmouth. 
I  paid  my  penny,  and  went  in.  It  was  Miss  Im- 
mensikoff !  She  gave  a  sob  when  she  saw  me  that 
frightened  the  people  out,  and  when  they  were 
gone  she  gave  full  vent  to  her  feelings,  till  the  very 
glasses  in  the  room  seemed  to  share  lier  sorrow. 

O,  how  changed  she  was  I  ProfessionaUy,  per- 
haps, the  change  wa»  for  the  better,  for  she  was 
BOW  so  thin  that  she  looked  at  least  nine  feet  high ; 
but  as  a  woman  it  was  painfrii  to  behold  her.  In 
spite  of  her  looks,  however,  I  told  her  I  hoped  I 
saw  lier  in  good  health,  and  I  even  inquired  after 
her  husba^.  The  mention  of  his  name  soon 
brought  her  idiole  story.to  her  lips.  He  was  alive 
and  depraved  as  ever,  and  had  lately  quite  given 
up  exlubiting,  and  taken  to  playing  at  nine-pins 
with  a  crickf^aU,  in  wfadeh  sport  he  was  engaged 
when  I  found  his  wife. 

Hia  sole  object  in  marrying  her  had,  it  appears, 
been  to  live  on  her  earnings,  and  do  no  work  him- 
self, for  there  was  nothing  he  hated  so  much  as  keep- 
ing lumself  clean  for  coisipany.  But  he  very  soon 
discovered  that  her  slender  store  would  not  suffice 
to  support  his  extravagance  for  a  month,  for,  care- 
ful, as  she  had  been,  £e  had  long  had  to  send  re- 
aMttanees  to  her  father  and  uncle  in  Podolia,  —  boUi 
Slants,  —  besides  ministering  to  her  suitor's  wants. 
lie  had  rimply  been  deceived  by  the  size  of  the 
bag  in  which  she  kept  her  savings,  and  he  was  mean 
enough  to  be  revenged  on  her  for  the  iSulure  of  his 
own  meit^aary  caTculatio<is.  Forgetting  that  he 
hud  undertaken  to  cherish  and  protect  her,  he  be- 
gan to  treat  her  with  studied  cruelty,  though  for  a 
time  this  cruelty  was  not  of  siseh  a  character  as 
made  it  easy  for  her  to  complain.  He  was  simply 
neglectful,  and  appeared  to  be  unconscious  of  the 
existence  of  hLs  wifo ;  and  one  day,  when,  having 
just  touched  her  brow  with  his  lips  in  response  to 
her  tearftil  entreaty,  he  was  askea  if  that  was  the 
kiss  of  duty  or  the  kiss  of  affection ;  he  rej^ed  that 
he  declined  to  answer  the  question. 

Thenceforth  he  threw  off  all  concealment  and  all 
restraint,  and,  like  the  wolf  in  the  fable,  never  suf- 
fored  himself  to  be  at  a  loss  for  an  excuse  for  tlie 
iwlalgence  of  his  ill-will.  Her  housewifely  care 
Was  something  remarkable,  and  when,  after  prying 
i«SO  all  ttie  angles  of  their  lodging,  he  failed  to  find 
a»y  dust  which  had  escaped  her  broom,  he  would 
torn  round  and  bitterly  taunt  her  with  the  partition 
ol' Poland,  as  if  ^».  had  had  a  hand  in  that  crime ; 
and  he  would  positively  ask  her  what  she  thought 
of  tiie  battle  c^  Warsaw  when  phe  ventured  to  re- 
oMHistfate  with  him  for  playing  at  loo  till  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

J^metimes  his  ill-treatment  seemed  to  be  dictated 
by  the  most  fiendish  malignity.  Under  pretence  of 
tikin?  fre^-oooked  food,  he  wouW  order  her  to  make 
a  pod<&ig  fcft  their  dinner  of  a  size  proportionable 
to  his  own  appetite  and  nature,  ana,  halving  this 
meagre  diA  with  the  penknife  which  he  used  at  ta- 
ble, ^irould  ironically  bid  her  «  firil  to  "  on  a  portion 


that,  while  it  was  ample  enough  to  serve  for  his  ne- 
cessities, would  not  make  her  a  decent  mouthftil.  It 
was  the  same  with  the  food  of  the  mind :  she  had  a 
taste  for  the  beauties  of  our  literature,  and  was  ac* 
customed  to  enjoy  the  classics  in  folios,  but  he  in- 
sisted on  her  reading  them  in  diamond  editions. 

These  were  the  main  points  of  the  story  she  told 
me,  with  many  tears,  and  in  a  miuiner  that  would 
have  touched  a  heart  of  stone.  When  she  paused 
she  drew  out  a  handkerchief  to  wipe  her  eyes,  and 
in  doing  so  she  accidentally  brought  out  of  her  pock* 
et  a  garment  which  turned  out  to  be  the  dwarfs 
great-coat,  and  which  had  found  its  way  tliero  in  a 
manner  ^  could  not  account  for,  except  tiist  she 
had  taken  it  up  unknowingly  in  one  of  those  period^ 
ical  fits  of  mental  distraction  caused  by  her  bus* 
band's  brutal  behavior.  It  oiten  happened,  she  in- 
formed me,  that  she  fell  into  little  mistakes  of  this 
kind  in  tidying  up  the  place;  but  Minnikin  made 
no  allowance  for  them ;  on  the  contrary,  they  served 
him  as  excuses  for  fturther  ill-treatment;  and  he  had 
once  indulged  in  horrid  excesses  of  violence  because 
she  had  inadvertently  made  an  aproxv-string  of  his 
dress-cravat. 

I  took  my  leave  of  her  without  waiting  to  see  the 
dwarf,  and  told  her  in  all  sincerity  how  sorry  I  felt 
to  tee  her  thus  placed  in  the  power  of  a  tyrant.  I 
felt  that,  whatever  my  own  misfoitunes  were  in  los- 
inor  her  services,  they  were  as  nothing  compared 
with  her  own  in  surrendering  her  freedom  and  hap* 

ginesB  to  a  wretch  who  did  not  know  the  value  of 
is  possession ;  and  I  was  so  anxious  to  be  of  service 
to  h&t  that  I  made  up  my  mind  to  open  my  own  poor 
phow  at  the  other  end  of  the  town,  in  order  that  I 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  from  time 
to  time.  I  did  so,  and  made  several  calls,  paying 
for  admission  each  time,  for  I  was  determined  to  be 
in  no  way  behc^den  to  a  man  I  detested. 

It  was  beautifrd  to  see  her  in  the  intervals  of  the 
levies  Vying  to  become  a  good  wife  to  Minnikin  ;  * 
not  only  performing  the  household  work  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  making  the  puddings  so  small  that 
they  looked  like  dumpUn«[8  in  her  hand,  but  even 
trying  to  bring  her  capacious  mind  into  haimony 
with  the  narrow  understanding  of  her  lord.  Her 
views  were  naturally  broader  than  his,  for  his  head 
was  certainly  not  lar^r  than  a  Spanish  onion  ;  but 
she  tried  to  narrow  mem  by  all  the  means  in  her 
power,  and  sometimes  she  succeeded  by  a  great  ef- 
fort in  forming  a  false  judgment  on  one  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  day.  She  would  bring  this  out  along  with 
the  materials  for  his  supper,  and  if  he  deigned  to  say 
that  he  was  inclined  to  be  of  her  opinion,  the  head- 
ache it  had  cost  her  to  blunt  her  fine  perceptions  and 
to  do  violence  to  her  conscience  would  immediately 
pass  away. 

But  all  to  no  purpose.  One  day  I  called  upon  her, 
and  found  her  so  agitated  she  could  scarcely  speak. 
That  morning  the  ruffiwi  had  added  personal  vio- 
lence to  his  other  crimes.  He  loved  to  dabble  in 
household  affairs,  and  phe  was  holding  him  on  her 
arm,  according  to  custom,  to  enable  liim  to  clean  the 
windows  of  their  dwelling,  when  an  opinion  she 
chanced  to  express  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  in  Brazil  excited  his  ire,  and  he  struck 
her  a  blow  on  the  head  with  so  much  force  that  he 
hurt  his  thumb. 

I  could  endure  it  no  longer.  Great  as  was  my  re- 
luctance to  interfere  actively  in  the  quarrels  of  a 
married  pair,  I  felt  constrained  to  give  her  certain 
advice.  She  said  it  was  as  novel  as  it  was  terrible 
to  her  thoughts ;  and  she  at  first  felt  extremely  rcluc. 
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tant  to  take  it.    I  made  her  promise  me,  however, 
before  we  parted  that  she  would  give  it  a  trial. 

Exulting  in  the  license  given  to  his  evil  nature  by 
the  removal  of  the  last  barrier  to  the  free  course  of 
his  temper  which  duty  and  manly  feeling  had  im- 
posed, the  dwarf  renewed  his  threats  of  ill-treatment 
on  his  return  home  that  night  from  a  carouse,  and 
the  next  morning  he  commanded  the  trembling  wo- 
man, in  a  voice  of  thunder,  to  take  him  up  in  her 
arms  again  that  he  mi^t  finish  the  top  panes.  In 
vain  ^e  su^ested  a  pair  of  steps ;  he  was  inexora- 
ble, and  tola  her  to  hold  her  tongue.  Unfortunate- 
ly, it  was  impossible  for  her  to  control  her  eyes.  He 
was  using  the  dry  duster  with  great  energy  to  im- 
part the  final  pohsh,  when  he  discovered  on  it  traces 
of  a  tear  whicn  it  had  caught  as  it  lay  in  its  resting- 
place  on  her  shoulder.  He  turned  savagelv  and  was 
about  to  strike  her  asain,  when  she  very  deliberate- 
ly let  him  fall ;  and  in  less  than  a  minute  he  came 
to  the  ground  with  a  terrible  noise. 

Hw^  stunned  as  he  was,  however,  he  was  about 
to  rise  for  retaliation,  not  doubting  that  his  punish- 
ment was  owing  to  her  inadvertence,  when  she  saved 
him  the  effort  by  lifting  him  in  mid-air  with  one 
hand,  in  the  same  way  as  one  lifts  a  favorite  cat, 
and,  with  the  other,  belaboring  him  till  the  dust 
flew  out  of  his  little  coat  She  then,  although  it 
was  early  in  the  day,  put  him  to  bed,  and  or(&red 
him  not  to  utter  a  syllable  for  his  life.  He  was  so 
much  astonished  and  so  frightened  that  hitherto  he 
had  not  been  able  to  speak ;  out  no  sooner  did  he  find 
himself  in  temporary  quiet,  than  he  made  an  effort 
to  regain  his  moral  supremacy  by  opening  his  mouth. 
But  his  wife  at  once  assiuned  a  determined  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  and  he  gave  way.  He  hid  his 
head  beneath  the  bedclothes,  and  lay  quite  still  in 
that  position  the  rest  of  the  day.  It  was  quite  a  rev- 
elation to  him  that  she  could  mt  so  hard,  and  he  re- 
flected on  it  with  considerable  profit. 
'  As  for  the  gentle  creature  who  had  administered 
the  lesson  to  mm,  as  soon  as  her  first  excitement  was 
over,  she  felt  quite  broken  down,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  close  the  show  for  the  day,  **  in  consequence  of  the 
indisposition  of  the  proprietor,"  as  the  notice  stated. 
After  she  had  done  that,  and  placed  a  little  refresh- 
ment on  a  chair  by  Minnikin's  bedside,  she  with- 
drew to  her  own  room,  where  she  spent  some  time  in 
weeping  over  a  love-letter  written  on  the  back  of  a 
railway-ticket,  and  a  little  wisp  of  hair,  which  were 
the  sole  memorials  of  affection  she  had  ever  received 
from  her  cruel  lord. 

She  was  sorry,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
afraid,  for  such  was  the  influence  of  habit,  that  it 
was  difficult  for  her  to  divest  herself  of  ^e  belief 
that  Minnikin  was  physically  as  well  as  morally  the 
very  embodiment  of  irresistible  force.  She  thought 
her  present  victory  over  him  was  entirely  due  to 
chance  and  her  own  wild  temerity,  and  shd  fully  ex- 
pected to  feel  the  weight  of  his  vengeance  on  the 
morrow.  At  the  Very  moment  these  reflections  were 
passing  through  her  mind,  Minnikin  was  asking  him- 
self in  a  kind  of  sickening  terror  whether  it  was  like- 
ly she  would  beat  him  again  that  dav.  So  that  each, 
as  we  see,  knowing  nothing  of  the  fright  of  the  oth- 
er, was  ready  to  give  in ;  and  victory  was  only  wait- 
ins  to  declare  for  the  first  claimant. 

Matters  were  in  this  state  when  Immensikoff,  with 
scarcely  concealed  terror,  entered  the  room  where 
Minnilun  lay,  in  the  morning,  and  began  malring  the 
preparations  for  a  simple  meal.  She  carried  the 
cups  and  saucers  most  tenderly,  lest  their  rattle 
should  wake  the  terrible  creature  who,  she  hoped, 


was  as  yet  unconscious  of  her  presence,  for  she 
had  not  dared  to  look.  The  terrible  creatare, 
on  his  part,  was  awake  enough,  and  was  noiselessly 
shifting  about  beneath  his  coverlet  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  best  possible  position  for  receiving  what  be 
did  not  doubt  would  be  the  speedv  visitation  of  that 
dreaded  hand.  He  had  gradually  advanced  one 
eye  beyond  the  coverlet,  and  then  the  other,  and 
finaUy  had  brought  his  littie  nose  to  light.  It  was 
much  changed  since  yesterday.  Aiuuety*  writef 
its  record  pn  this  feature  more  than  any  other.  It 
was  round  at  the  end,  and  flushed  wiu  insolence 
and  wine  the  morning  before ;  but  now  vou  could 
have  picked  up  seed  with  it,  it' was  brought  to  such 
a  point,  and  all  its  color  had  fled.  It  was  at  the 
moment  that  the  nose  speared  that  Immenrikc^ 
stealing  a  timid  glance  towards  the  bed,  beheld  it 
standi]^  sharply  defined  between  tiie  two  eager 
eyes. 

Women  are  not  alwavs  good  physiognomists.  She 
thought  the  nose  boded  fury  and  dire  revenge,  and 
all  her  littie  remnant  of  firmness  gave  way.  She 
ran  hastily  across  the  apartment,  and  was  about  to 
tender  a  weak  woman's  submission  to  anthcnity  on 
her  knees,  when,  to  her  inexpressible  surprise,  the 
dwarf  bounded  from  his  bed  with  a  yell  of  terror^ 
and  throwing  himself  at  her  feet,  implored  mercy 
in  the  most  abject  terms,  and  promised  repentance 
and  amendment.  He  had  simply  mistaken  her  ia- 
tention,  and  he  was  conquered.  She  was  sennble 
enough  to  conceal  her  real  feelings,  and  she  ob- 
tained from  him  the  most  solemn  guarantees  of 
good  behavior  before  she  allowed  him  to  get  up  and 
take  his  breakfast. 

When  I  called  three  days  after,  I  firand  the 
dwarf  for  the  first  time  at  home,  and  attendii^  to 
his  work.  He  was  industriouslv  exhibiting  himself 
as  Napoleon  and  as  Cupid,  while  his  wife  was  tak- 
ing the  repose  so  necessary  after  her  protracted  ex- 
ertions. He  took  me  in  to  see  her,  and  called  her 
"  PM)pi*>"  ^^^  ^^®  seemed  to  be  completely  happy. 

They  are  both  now  at  woik  in  my  show  again, 
and  a  more  affectionate  couple  does  not  exist.  She 
often  thanks  me,  when  Minnikin  is  out  of  hearing, 
for  teaching  her  that  it  is  sometimes  good  to  pay 
the  oppressor  in  his  own  c<nn. 


THE  MATRIMONIAL  AGENT. 

XfONDON  supplies  the  fistshionable  districts  of 
Paris  with  pickpockets,  —  why,  it  is  diflicolt  to 
comprehend,  as  Frenchmen,  as  a  rule,  have  greater 
delicacy  of  touch  than  the  broad-digited  sons  of 
Albion.  Paris,  in  return,  sends  us  clever  swindlers 
of  various  types,  whose  main  field  of  action,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  the  city  and  its  purlieus,  possi- 
bly because  the  western  districts  are  too  ovemzn 
by  our  native-bom  sharpers,  who,  spite  of  their  mi- 
doubted  inventive  genius,  nevertheless  rarelv  seem 
to  hit  upon  the  same  ultrarrefined  way  of  fleecing 
particular  sections  of  the  community  as  their  Paris- 
ian brethren  practise  with  such  marked  success. 

The  one  imposition,  on  a  mnd  scale,  which 
flourishes  in  Paris,  unrestrained  by  the  law,  is  the 
Matrimonial  Agency.  One  can  understuid  the 
immense  field  it  has  open  to  it  in  a  country  like 
France,  where  marriages  are  far  more  affairs  of  the 
purse  than  of  the  heart,  and  where  every  female 
servant,  and  every  shop-girl,  even,  saves  up  her 
*^  dot ''  as  her  only  chance  of  obtfuning  a  partner 
for  life.  The  most  important  of  these  aeenciea 
send  out  their  circulars  quarterly  to  all  the  komme* 
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d*affair€$  in  France ;  and  an  extract  from  one  of 
these  documents,  that  has  accidentally  come  beneath 
our  notice,  deserves  to  be  given  verbatim. 

^\  entertain  the  conviction,  monsieur,  that  in 
jour  neighborhood  —  or,  at  any  rate,  among  your 
connections  —  you  will  either  know  or  chance  to 
hear  of  certain  young  ladies  who  may  happen  to 
be  placed  in  the  embiurassing  position  of  not  being 
able  to  contract  a  suitable  marriage,  either  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  tastes  or  their  lust  pretensions. 
I  yenture,  therefore,  to  do  myself  the  pleasure  of 
furnishing  you  with  an  epitome  of  those  actual  and 
seriously  disposed  parties  of  whom  I  haye  the  honor 
to  be  the  intermediary. 

<<  1.  A  foreign  prince,  well  known  in  the  highest 
circles  for  his  irreproachable  manners  and  agreeable 
physiognomy.  He  is  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and 
nas  from  eight  hundred  thousand  to  a  million  francs 
of  fortune,  with  carriages,  horses,  &c. 

'<  2.  A  magistrate,  uiirty-fiye  years  of  age,  and 
with  an  income  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs. 

**  8.  Several  doctors,  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  and  possessing  incomes  ranging  firom 
twenty  to  fifty  thousand  francs. 

*M.  Numerous  merchants,  &c.  fixwn  twenty-five 
to  forty  years  of  age,  with  incomes  var3ring  fh)m 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  francs. 

"  5.  Some  'rentiers,'  fipom  forty  to  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  with  firom  thirty  thousand  to  a  hundred 
thousand  firancs  income.'* 

This  circular,  curious  in  many  respects,  has, 
however,  nothing  novel  about  it.  It  would  be 
necessary  that  one  should  never  have  looked  into  a 
i>Vench  newspaper  to  ignore  the  various  temptations 
to  which  these  nigh-pnests  of  Hymen  make  a  point 
of  incessantly  exposing  all  who  happen  to  be  single. 

The  matrimonial  agent,  with  whom  just  now  we 
are  more  particularly  concerned,  invariably  has  on 
the  books  of  his  establishment  all  that  can  be  wished 
for,  and  eveiything^oreover,  would  appear  to  be 
of  the  very  llest.  There  are  blondes  ana  brunettes, 
short  and  tall,  stout  and  thin  ones,  of  high  birth  or 
high  connections,  and  of  both  sexes.  He  has,  in 
fact,  all  colors,  all  sizes,  all  shapes,  and  all  qualities. 
The  price,  moreover,  is  not  absolute ;  he  will  per- 
mit us  to  baj^ain  with  him,  although  he  does  not 
n^lect  to  inform  us  that  his  extensive  connections 
assure  an  incontestable  superiority  to  his  articles 
over  those  of  other  estabhshments.  His  clienthle, 
he  informs  us,  comprises  the  ^ite  of  society  only. 

The  originator  of  this  singular  avocation  has  re- 
tired on  the  fortune  and  the  honors  he  derived  from 
the  Buccessfld  pursuit  of  it;  but  his  successors,  who 
continue  to  preach  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  in- 
crease and  ittultiply,  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
equally  fortunate  in  mating  tneir  clients,  for  one 
sees  the  same  advertisement  constantly  repeated. 
"  It  is  desired  to  marry  a  young  lad^,  possessinff 
thirty  thousand  firancs  a  year,  to  an  individual  <n 
an  honorable  profession.  Fortune  less  a  consider- 
ation than  strictly  moral  conduct." 

The  advertisement  occasionally  varies,  and  one 
is  enabled  to  make  a  selection  firom  a  thousand 
francs  a  year  up  to  two  hundred  thousand,  from 
aged  fifteien  to  aged  seventy.  Address,  post-paid, 
No*  — ,  Avenue  ]m>ntaigne. 

One  day  a  representative  of  that  common  class 
of  young  men  who  exhaust  all  their  patrimony  dur- 
ing the  first  few  years  of  their  liberty,  presented 
lumself,  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  to  one  of  these 
matrimonial  agents,  having  come  to  extricate  him- 
self from  his  difiiculties  by  uniting  himself  to  a 


pretended  dowry  of  three  thousand  francs  a  year, 
a  modest  and  probable  enough  dowry.  After  a  few 
preliminary  explanations,  the  a^ent  asked  him,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  for  two  hundred  francs  for  ex- 
penses, at  which  the  disabused  suitor  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  naively  observed, — 

"  Is  it  likely,  I  ask  you,  that  I  should  think  of 
tying  myself  to  a  wife  if  I  was  in  possession  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  firancs  ?  " 

No  reply  could  be  made  to  so  pertinent  an  ob- 
servation, and  the  negotiation,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
fell  to  the  ground. 

Bachelors  who  have  lost  everything  need  a  dowry 
to  refill  their  purse,  and  a  nurse  for  their  rheu- 
matism. They  notice  one  morning  in  the  news- 
paper, between  the  "  Eau  de  melisse  des  Cannes " 
and  *^  Machines  silencieux  k  coudre,*'  an  advertise- 
ment of  a  lady  wishing  to  marry,  and  who  is  hand- 
some, young,  witty,  modest,  and  amiable,  and,  best 
of  all,  who  is  ballasted  with  thirty  thousand  fhincs 
a  year  Address  (as  usual)  No.  — ,  Avenue  Mon- 
tai^e. 

At  least  one  individual  out  of  the  thousands  who 
read  the  advertisement  will  be  certain  to  think  this 
the  very  thing  to  suit  him,  and  will  make  a  point 
of  writixijg  to  the  address  indicated.  Two  days 
afterwards  an  answer  arrives.  With  a  trembling 
hand  he  opens  the  envelope,  and  with  palnitating 
heart  devours  the  reply,  the  purport  of  whicn,  how- 
ever, will  simply  be,  that  "  affairs  of  this  nature 
cannot  be  discussed  freely  by  correspondence." 
He  is  begged,  therefore,  to  favor  the  agent  with  a 
call  at  No.  — ,  Avenue  Montaigne,  and  he  shaU 
receive  further  information.  In  conclusion  he  is 
assured  that,  having  been  the  first  to  reply  to  the 
advertisement,  a  preference  will  be  accordea  him. 

The  bureau  of  the  agent  at  the  address  indicated 
turns  out  to  be  in  a  very  fine  house,  all  the  windows 
of  which  look  into  the  street.  A  footman  in  liverjr 
introduces  the  would-be  bridegroom  into  a  magnifi- 
cent 8€Uon  f\imi8hcd  with  exquisite  taste,  and  the 
rn  folding-doors  of  which  permit  him  to  see  on 
right  and  on  the  left  what  appears  to  be  a  suite 
of  splendid  apartments.  Everjrithing  breathes  of 
love  and  marriage ;  copies  of  Watteau's  Isle  of 
Cytherea  and  Veronese's  Marriage  of  Cana,  with 
kindred  subjects,  adorn  the  walls.  The  timepiece 
is  surmounted  by  an  amatory  shepherd  and  shep- 
herdess, above  whom  hover  a  paur  of  billing  and 
cooing  doves.  The  candelabra  arc  formed  of  torches 
of  Hymen,  Cupids  gambol  in  the  angles  of  the  ceil- 
ing, and  the  tables  are  covered  with  books,  all 
treating  of  the  one  eternal  subject,  from  the  loves 
of  angels  to  the  loves  of  plants.  And  as  if  to  com- 
plete the  picture  a  couple  of  pretty  children,  a 
Cupidon  and  a  Psyche,  in  knickerbockers  and 
crinoline,  are  playing  upon  the  hearth-rug. 

A  bell  rings,  and  soon  the  agent  makes  his  ap- 
pearance, with  innumerable  apologies  for  having 
kept  his  visitor  waiting,  pleading  the  numerous  af- 
fairs he  has  on  hand  as  his  excuse.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  exordium  he  wipes  his  brows  with  an 
embroidered  cambric  handkerchief;  then  rings  the 
bell  and  orders  a  basin  of  soup,  which  is  served  to 
him  in  a  silver  bowl  by  the  servant  who  answered 
the  door.  The  agent  expresses  surprise  at  his  per- 
forming this  duty,  —  asks  him  where  Pierre,  Joseph, 
and  Fran9ois  are,  to  which  the  lackey  replies, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  that  the  first  has 

fone  to  ^e  bank,  the  second  about  the  box  at  the 
)pera,  and  the  third  upon  the  business  of  M.  le 
Comte,  who  called  yesterday. 
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How  should  the  visitor  e6C{4)e  being  daz2led  by 
such  deceitful  appearances,  —  for  they  are  appear- 
ances only  ?  the  one  footman  he  has  seen  being 
Pierre,  Joseph,  Francois,  and  himself  who,  in  fact, 
does  everything. 

The  foregoing  is  the  prologue ;  now  commences 
the  comedy. 

The  agent :  "  Monsieur,  will  you  kindly  exj)lain 
the  object  of  vour  visit  t  " 

Thus  caUeJ  upon,  the  visitor  produces  the  letter 
he  has  received,  and  at  the  same  time  hands  the 
agent  his  card,  saying,  — 

"  I  had  the  honor,  as  you  will  remember,  of  writ- 
ing to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  advertisement  in 
the  *  Figaro  *  of  Wednesday  last.  When  can  I  be 
present^  to  the  lady  ?  " 

"  £xcuse  me,  but  you  are  proceeding  a  little  too 
fast ;  allow  me,  first  of  all,  to  ask  you  a  few  ques- 
tions.    Have  you  any  profession  ?  " 

«  Any  fortune  ?  " 

"  Nothing  to  speak  of:  but  I  have  great  expec- 
tations." 

>  Umph  I     How  about  your  antecedents  ?  " 

"  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  inquiry  you 
think  requisite." 

And  so  the  conversation  proceeds,  kept  up  by 
the  agent  solely  with  the  object  of  measuring  the 
precise  degree  of  intelligence  which  his  visitor  — 
soon  to  be  his  victim — possesses,  and  to  satisfy  him- 
self what  precautions  it  is  necessary  should  be  tak- 
en, so  that  he  may  not  be  too  much  compromised,  in 
the  event  of  a  subsequent  explosion.  Suddenly  he 
rises  and  produces  a  book  of  photographs ;  refers  to 
the  index,  and  opens  the  volume  at  a  particular 
page,  where  he  points  out  the  portrait  of  a  handsome 
young  lady,  whose  attractions  he  highly  extols.  His 
visitor  cannot  resist  admitting  these  eulogies  to  be 
merited. 

A  moment  of  silence  now  ensues,  during  which 
the  pair  eye  each  other.  The  conversation  is  re- 
sumed by  the  agent,  who  says,  with  an  air  of  per- 
fect frankness,  — 

"  Hiere  is  no  need  to  go  beating  about  tlie  bush ; 
let  US  come  at  once  to  the  point.  In  the  event  of 
everything  being  satis&ctorily  arranged,  my  terms 
will  be  five  per  cent  upon  the  dowry." 

«  That  is  fair  enough." 

"  Payable,  mind,  when  you  receive  it." 

"  I  am  p^ectly  agreeable." 

And  in  truth  it  would  be  the  height  of  ill-breed- 
ing to  refuse  to  pay  such  a  slender  commission, 
asked  so  courteously  by  a  man  who  procures  you  a 
fortune,  of  which  you  stand  so  greatly  in  need,  and, 
as  he  assures  you,  a  charming  bride,  who,  though 
not  an  object  of  equal  necessity,  is  still  a  treasure 
in  herself.  Hie  affair  is,  therefore,  settled;  but 
before  proceeding  further,  the  ao;ent  requires  to  be 
insured  against  his  expenses  for  inquiries,  messages, 
postages,  &c.,  which  seems  reasonable  enough. 
These  esi>enses  vary  according  as  the  suitor  is 
more  or  less  credulous  and  the  dowry  large  or 
snmlL  In  the  present  instance,  the  agent  asks 
three  himdred  francs.  "For  anoth^  couple  of 
hundred,"  he  adds,  "  you  may  become  a  subscriber 
to  my  establishment  for  an  entbre  year,  which  will 
give  you  the  nm  of  it,  and  confer  on  vou  the  right 
of  being  presented  to  all  the  eligible  Ladies  I  have 
on  my  books,  —  and  I  have  then  mounting  up  to 
sixty  thou.«and  firancs, — within  that  pea^od,  until 
you  succeed  in  suiting  yourself." 

The  gull  in  the  present  instance,  being  as  merce- 


nary as  he  is  simple,  pays  the  five  hundred  francs^ 
and  receives  in  exchange  for  his  money  a  memo- 
randum, upon  stamped  paper,  setting  forth  the 
condidons  of  ihe  engagement,  and  for  registering 
which  he  is  charged  another  tea  francs.  Oar 
would-be  Benedict  now  awaits  with  juTmHe  ardor 
the  moment  when  the  first  interview  is  to  take 
place. 

In  a  day  or  two  he  receives  a  letter  from  the 
a^nt,  making  an  s^pointment  to  present  htm,  at 
No.  — ,  Avenue  Montai^e.  It  is  oeedlew  to  say 
that  he  dresses  himself  with  scrupukms  care,  be- 
stows the  entire  morning,  in  &ct,  upon  his  Unlet, 
and  calls  to  mind  all  the  more  graceful  complimenl* 
that  he  has  heard  addressed  to  fiancees  on  tibe  ata«^. 
His  part  duly  rehearsed,  he  hastens  to  the  appotafc- 
ment  before  the  prescribed  time,  and  is  usnered 
into  the  drawing-room. 

The  agent  is  awaiting  him,  and  gives  him  a  few 
hints  respecting  the  young  lady's  iaatos  ;  ^Jie  is 
musical,  of  course ;  is  an  entomologist,  and  manases 
a  three-wheel  velocipede  very  graeefrQly,  be  is  told. 
This  will  guide  him  in  las  selection  of  subjects  fior 
conversation. 

The  lady  soon  afler  arrives,  escorted  by  her 
aunt,  and  is  found  to  answer  ail  the  expectations 
raised  by  her  portrait.  She  glances  modcstir  at 
her  expected  lord  and  master,  displavs  a  pau*  of 
pretty  feet  peeping  beneath  a  coquettish  petticoat 
as  she  gathers  ner  robe  h  qwue  around  her  while 
seating  herself,  converses  charminglv  yet  with  be- 
coming diffidence,  and,  indeed,  is  altogether  fiMci- 
nating.  The  aunt,  too,  seems  a  very  nioe  sort  of  a 
person,  and  not  too  strict  a  chaperone.  In  due 
course  the  interview  comes  to  an  end,  and  the 
ladies  prepare  to  take  their  departore ;  when  the 
dupe  proposes  to  the  agent  to  escort  tjKm,  but  finds 
himself  ref^trained,  —  it  wouM  be  indelicate  at  tliis 
eariy  period  of  their  acquaintance,  he  is  toid. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  true  reason:  the  fiMi 
is,  tiie  ladies  do  not  leave  the  house,  and  it  is  im- 
portant the  dupe  should  not  know  this.  Niece  and 
aunt  are  hired  at  so  much  a  day,  and  are  clothed 
and  boarded  into  the  bargain.  Tliey  have  everf 
description  of  toilet  necessary  to  their  transfonna- 
tiou  provided  for  them,  and  are  of  fair  or  dark  com* 
plexions,  and  quiet  oi  coquettish  in  their  attire^ 
according  to  the  tastes  of  difierent  clients,  —  th(B 
aunt,  it  should  be  mentioned,  has  a  supposidtioiii 
"  dot "  of  her  own,  sufiiciently  large  to  tempt  tht 
cupidity  of  the  unwary.  This  fhcility  of  being  one 
inoividual  to-day  and  another  to-morrow  is  not 
without  its  advantages,  in  case  the  dupe  thonld 
lodge  any  complaint ;  for  he  would  fail  to  describe 
the  woman  accurately,  and  the  authorities  would 
feel  themselves  embairassed  at  the  outset. 

Every  time  that  niece  and  aunt  are  about  to  be 
presented  to  a  client,  the  footman  fets  thedoor-beU 
ringing  wil^  a  l>room ;  whmreupon  the  agent  aa* 
nounces  to  his  visitor  that  they  nave  arrived.  Af» 
ter  the  first  interview,  he  insimmtes,  mildly,  that  it 
would  advance  the  negotiation  if  thev  were  asked 
to  accept  of  a  breakfast,  <'  as  at  table  one  speaks 
more  fiiely,  especially  after  a  glass  of  chaiapagiie,'' 
and  volunteers  to  use  his  powers  of  persaarfon  to 
induce  them  to  accept  the  invitation.  "  If  it  caA 
be  managed,"  he  adds,  "  you  can  than  very  well 
offer  to  escOTt  them  home."  The  agent  gives  the 
dupe  to  understand  that  the  break^Lst  must  take 
place  at  No.  — ,  Avenue  Montaigne,  and  proposes  to 
provide  it  for  four  people  for  fdxty  firanes :  *•  wliieh 
IS  dirt  cheap,"  he  observes;  '^bnt  as  he  has  the 
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wine  ia  his  cellar  be  does  not  drive  bargains  witb 
frienda. 

At  breakfast  the  table  ia  covered  witb  solid  cold 
difthes,  in  the  English  faahion,  —  a  large  joint  of. 
roa«t  beef,  a  ham,  and  a  superb  turkey.  The  ladies 
partake  of  the  hors-iTauvres  only  and  the  side 
dishes,  and  firmly  refuse  when  either  a  slice  of  beef 
or  turkey  is  offered  them.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
^'  sweets,"  simply  because  the  principal  dishes  have, 
like  themselves,  to  be  served  up  again  to  other  sub- 
scribers to  the  Matrimonial  Agency  in  the  Avenue 
Montaigne. 

Under  one  pretext  or  another,  they  manage  to 
leave  the  table  before  the  conclusion  or  the  repast 
One  of  them  finds  herself  indisposed,  or  the  aunt 
has  an  appointment  with  the  family  notary,  or,  as  a 
last  resource,  the  agent  desires  a  few  minutes'  im- 
portant conversation  with  the  dupe,  who,  at  any 
rate,  does  not  eee  them  home.  After  their  pretend- 
ed departure  the  agent,  while  assuring  him  that 
every tning  is  progressing  mo9t  favorably,  delicately 
insinuates  that  before  proceeding  further  it  is  abso- 
lutely requisite  to  send  to  his  native  place  to  ob- 
tain precise  inf<H7nation,  not  only  respecting  him- 
seify  out  his  fiunily  and  connections.  The  gui^dians 
of  the  young  lady  insist  on  this  course  being  taken. 
An  early  day  is  appointed  to  arrange  the  prelimi- 
naries, and  on  going  to  the  agent's,  the  dupe  finds 
the  Isuiy  and  her  aunt  there,  —  by  the  merest 
chance.  In  their  presence  a  clerk  is  summoned 
and  the  necessary  indications  drawn  up  in  writ- 
ing. 

The  clerk's  expenses  and  time,  together  twenty 
francs  a  day,  for  say  a  week,  as  two  days  will  be 
cousumed  in  travelUng,  with  eighty  firancs  for  rail- 
way and  diligence  fare,  will  have  to  be  paid.  The 
client  hesitates  at  this  new  drain  upon  him,  where- 
upon the  aunt  in  the  most  natural  manner  in  the 
world  volunteers  to  bear  half  the  expenses,  and,  to 
set  the  dupe  an  example,  produces  her  purse,  an 
elegant  knitted  bead  one,  and  hands  the  agent  her 
sliare.  With  Uie  view  of  paying  court  the  dupe 
admires  the  purse  ;  is  iuformed  —  as  indeed  ne 
surmisi^d  —  that  it  was  made  by  the  niet  e,  and  the 
acceptance  of  it  is  forced  ui>on  him  by  the  aunt, 
who  will  listen  to  no  refu^.  As  iron  must  be 
l)eaten  while  it  is  hot,  the  clerk  is  to  start  at  once, 
and  the  client  pays  his  hundred  and  ten  francs. 

As  the  week  devoted  to  the  inquiry  is  drawing 
to  its  close  the  dupe  looks  in  at  the  agency  to  heai* 
if  there  is  any  news.  The  ladies  are  not  there  on 
this  occasion,  but  ihfi  agent  is,  and  he  takes  core 
to  remind  him  of  the  purse  an3  the  neces.-ity  of 
making  a  suitable  acknowledgment,  which,  under 
present  circumstances,  the  moix»  handsome  it  is  the 
more,  he  explains  to  the  dupi',  it  will  be  to  his 
advantage ;  for  the  niece,  he  takes  care  to  inform 
him,  wilfin  all  likelihood  succeed  to  her  aunt's  for- 
tune. Witb  the  view  of  not  beinjj  thought  moan 
the  dupe  pi-es^'Uts  the  lady  with  a  diamond  rin;; 
worth  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs,  the  stone  of 
which,  remounted  as  &,  pin  for  the  agent,  will  serve 
to  dazzle  future  dupes. 

Usually  by  the  time  the  week  has  elapsed  the 
clerk  is  reported  to  have  fallen  ill  in  the  country ; 
has  met  with  a  sunstroke,  or  been  put  between 
damp  sheets,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 
His  illness  lasts  four  days,  for  which  another 
eighty  francs  have  to  be  paid,  as  it  will  look 
exceedin;;lv  mean  to  ask  the  aunt  to  bear  her  share 
of  tMs  trifle.  The  dupe's  purse-strings  are,  there- 
fore, again  unlooscnea,  though  all  this  time  the 


clerk  has  not  only  been  perfectly  well,  but  has 
never  even  quitted  Paris. 

At  length  the  client  grows  impatient,  and  speaks 
out ;  whereupon  the  agent  assumes  an  air  of  pro- 
fonnd  sadness,  and  announces  to  him,  with  marked 
emotion,  that  he  has  had  a  narrow  escape :  that 
his,  the  agent's,  vigilance  and  foresight  have  saved 
him  from  a  great  misfortune,  for  he  has  discovered 
that  the  paternal  parent  of  the  young  lady,  respect- 
ing whom  there  had  always  been  a  mystery,  had 
been  guillotined  for  murder.  Her  own  reputation, 
too,  is  whispered  against,  and  her  pretended  for- 
tune is  equally  doubtful.  The  dupe,  surprised  and 
horrified  at  this  revelation,  though  regretting  the 
money  he  has  paid,  cannot  but  congratulate  him- 
sielf  that  this  is  no  more,  and  feels  grateful  at  liis 
escape.  He. has  paid  altogether  about  a  tbousaud 
francs.  The  game  is  played  ont  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, but  he  only  retires  to  make  way  for"  some 
one  else  equally  mercenary  and  equally  foolish. 

The  Frenchman  of  good  family,  who  has  sown 
his  wild  oats  and  got  entangled  with  usurers,  and 
who  seeks  a  wife  to  relieve  him  of  his  debts  and  to 
open  a  new  career  for  him,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  pro- 
vide him  a  place  by  the  fireside  where  he  can  repose 
now  that  his  tiurbulent  couri^e  has  run  itself  out,  has 
no  need  of  the  services  of  a  matrimonial  agent  to 
accomplish  the  object  of  his  desires.  He  simply  be- 
takes himself  to  the  ^unily  notary  and  inquires  of 
him  whether  he  has  among  his  clients  a  young 
lady  with  a  dowr}',  say,  of  eight  hundred  thousand 
francs. 

<*  I  have  something  better  than  that,"  replies  the 
gentleman  in  black ;  *^  I  have  a  million  and  up- 
wards, half  in  land  and  half  on  mortgage." 

"  £|ravo  I  where  is  the  land  ?  " 

"  In  Normandy." 

"  Capital  1     What  age  is  your  client  ?  " 

**  Between  twenty  and  four-and-twenty ;  you  un- 
derstand, therefore,  one  is  in  no  particular  hiurry." 

^'  How  about  her  charms  ?  " 

"  Very  pleasant,  1  assure  you ;  very  pleasant." 

"  Come,  out  with  it ;  she  is  as  ugly  as  sin  ?  " 

**  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Her  teeth  are  a  little 
amiss,  1  admit,  but  that  is  all.  Besides,  what  does 
it  matter,  pretty  or  ugly  ?  it 's  all  the  same  six 
months  alter  marriage." 

''  You  are  rijrht  there,  and  may  look  upon  the 
bu«ne^s  ^  sealed,  if  you  will  guarantee  tbat  ih^ 
raortjjages  are  good." 

"  iliey  are  first-class  investments,  —  on  propwty 
worth  three  millions." 

"  That 's  conclusive.  Tell  me,  though,  about  her 
family." 

*'  Well,  this  is  not  the  brilliant  side  of  the  affair. 
She  is  the  only  daughter  of  a  builder,  so  tliat  she 
moves  in  rather  a  low  strata  of  society.  Her  far 
ther  is  of  little  importance.  He  will  tell  you  how 
he  came  up  to  Paris  in  liis  sabots,  and  that  he  has 
made  four  millions  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
Hide  fiom  Idm  thut  you  lie  in  bed  until  eleven 
oVlock,  as  he  has  a  theory  that  every  man  who  is 
not  up  and  about  at  fiv^  is  a  good-for-nothing  scamp. 
As  for  the  mother,  providing  you  get  her  boxes  to 
see  the  melodramas  that  are  the  rage,  ^he  will  par- 
don you  everything,  even  beating  her  dau;ihtcr." 

"Just  so.  This  worthy  couple  are  of  course 
flanked  by  any  number  of  relations,  —  uncles,  aunts, 
cousins,  and  such-like  ?  " 

"  Egad  I  yes.  However,  you  see  them  all  on  the 
day  of  the  wedding,  and  next  day  —  " 

"  Zounds  I  next  day  I  '11  show  every  living  soul 
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of  them  the  door.    It  is  not  they  who  will  trouble 
mc. 

"  Not  quite  so  fast.  Listen  to  me.  You  must  be 
very  careful  of  old  uncle  Jalabert.  He  is  seventy- 
three,  asthmatic,  without  children,  and  has  forty 
thousand  francs  a  year.  He  has  been  in  the  army, 
and  will  recount  to  you  all  the  campaigns  he  has 
gone  through.  Providing  you  join  in  ms  admirar 
tion  of  the  great  Napoleon,  he  '11  ask  nothing  fur- 
ther of  you.  I  do  not  see,  too,  why  you  should  not 
pay  a  little  court  to  Aunt  Ursala,  an  elder  daughter, 
and  turned  fifl}'-nine.  She  will  tell  you  that  all 
men  are  rascals,  not  even  yourself  excepted ;  still, 
there  is  no  harm  in  letting  her  have  her  say,  — it 's 
a  relief  to  her." 

"  Thank  you  kindly  for  all  your  hints.  I  '11 
devote  one  day  to  this  menagerie.  But  how  do 
you  propose  to  introduce  me  ? 

"  That  can  be  easily  accomplished.  Come  and 
dine  with  me  and  them  on  Sunday,  and 'by  eleven 
o'clock  you  '11  be  betrothed." 

"  What  you  say  is  all  very  fine,  but  how  do  you 
know  that  I  shall  be  accepted  ?  " 

"  Make  your  mind  easy  on  that  score.  If  you 
had  not  turned  up  so  opportunely  I  should  have 
written  to  you.  The  parents  want  to  marry  the 
girl  and  stipulate  for  a  title.  You  are  a  viscount, 
and  everybody  knows  you  go  to  Compifegne ;  that' s 
quite  sufficient  to  turn  the  heads  of  the  entire  trad- 
ing class  in  France." 

"  You  know  that  I  am  in  debt  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  that    What  is  the  fisrure  ?  " 

"  In  round  numbers  about  three  hundred  thou- 
sand—" 

"A  mere  bagatelle.  It  is  only  making  the 
Loriols  pay  toll  on  entering  into  the  old  nobility,  — 
a  tax  upon  armorial  bearings,  in  fact." 

"  It 's  understood,  then,  —  on  Sunday  next. 
Good  bv." 

On  Sunday  the  dinner  takes  place  as  arranged, 
and  everything  comes  off  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  notary's  programme. 

Such  a  purely  business  matter  is  marriage  in 
France,  ana  so  thoroughly  is  it  understood  that  in 
this  Ught  onlv  are  parents  accustomed  to  look  at  it, 
that  one  finas  a  French  writer  jocosely  proposing 
that  the  government  should  itself  establish  a  grana 
matrimonial  agency,  having  central  ofiices  in  raris, 
with  branches  in  all  the  departments  and  abroad, 
and  which  should  absorb  all  the  existing  agencies, 
and  be  administered  by  a  distinct  staff  of  its  own, 
just  like  any  other  government  oflice.  Men  distin- 
gtiished  for  their  tact  and  the  purity  of  their  morals 
placed  at  its  head,  would,  he  suggests,  inspire 
confidence  in  families  having  daughters  to  marry. 
Individuals  of  the  male  sex  desirous  of  havino* 
recourse  to  the  intermediation  of  the  agency  woul3 
be  required  to  furnish  full  information  respecting 
their  personal  appearance,  age,  state  of  health,  and 
family  connections,  accompanied  by  medical  certifi- 
cates, abstracts  of  title-deeds,  schedules  of  valuables, 
extracts  from  registers,  together  with  legal  attesta- 
tions of  regularity  of  life  and  moral  conduct.  Ihe 
adoption  of  all  these  precautions,  the  writer  main- 
tains, would  give  that  degree  of  moral  security  to 
marriage  contracts  whi(£  unhappily  they  lack  at 
the  present  day. 

As  the  cl^^  and  the  magistracy  are  the  two 
classes  best  informed  in  France,  and  b«>ught  most 
in  contact  with  the  people  generally,  and  as,  more- 
ever,  they  are  public  functionaries,  it  is  proposed 
that  they  should  be  required  to  frimish  the  adminis- 


tration of  the  agency  with  moral  portraitures  of 
individuals  resimng  within  their  jurisdictiaii  who 
may  be  desirous  of  being  inscribed  on  the  re^ster. 
These,  together  with  3ie  document  before  men- 
tioned, as  also  letters  fix)m  principals  of  coUegea  at 
which  these  individuals  may  have  been  educated, 
and  certificates  from  heads  of  departments  or  em- 
ployers under  whom  they  may  have  served,  would 
all  De  placed  in  their  particular  receptacles.  Tlie 
admirable  centralization  which  renders  France  an 
object  of  envy  to  other  nations  would  thereby  have 
new  and  congenial  duties  imposed  upon  it,  reassur- 
ing in  the  highest  degree  to  families,  and  iai^ly 
conducive  to  good  moms. 

A  grand  piotographic  establishment  might  be 
attached  to  me  central  agency  and  smaller  ones  to 
the  agencies  in  the  departments.  Families  dis- 
posed to  give  dowries  of  nfty  thousand  frames  wpuld 
be  entitled  to  inspect  two  ordinary  photographs  of 
candidates  inscribed  on  the  registers,  one  seated, 
the  other  standing,  one  a  front  view,  the  other  in 
profile.  When  the  dowry  mounts  up  to  a  hundred 
thousand  francs,  portraits  might  be  demanded  one 
sixth  of  the  natural  size ;  i^en  to  two  hundred 
thousand  francs,  one  fourth  Me  size,  with  an  eques- 
trian portrait  in  addition.  A  dowry  of  two  hundred 
and  fifry  thousand  fi^uics  would  be  entitled  to 
special  photographs  of  the  cranium,  to  show  the 
state  of  preservation  of  the  hair,  and  of  the  t«eth  to 
attest  the  condition  of  the  molars  and  incisors.  K 
required,  photographs  of  both  feet  and  hands  would 
also  have  to  be  furnished  to  demonstrate  that  these 
are  of  proper  aristocratic  dimensions.  Larger  dow- 
ries might  be  entitled  to  demand  portraits  of  candi- 
dates under  a  variety  of  special  aspects^  so  as  to 
guard  against  subsequent  disillusions,  such  as  in  full 
evening  dress  with  silk  stockings  and  smalls,  in 
dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and  even  in  nightcap, 
or  representing  the  individual  undergoing  the  pain- 
ful operation  of  shaving  himself.  One  can  con- 
ceive the  high  position  that  photdgraphy  would 
thus  attain  to ;  it  would,  in  fact,  become  elevated 
into  a  social  institution  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  would  be  the  means  of  sparing  alike  principals 
and  their  families  firom  numerous  cruel  deceptions. 

Every  proposal  inscribed  on  the  books  of  the  agen- 
cy would  require  to  be  accompanied  by  a  demand 
specifying  tne  amount  of  fortune  and  the  precise 
kind  of  socialposition  which  the  party  making  it 
aspires  to.  These  would  be  duly  classified,  and 
every  week  a  printed  list,  dividing^them  into  cate- 
gories, would  be  peeted  up  at  the  Bourse,  enabling 
every  one  to  see  at  a  glance,  as  it  were,  the  state 
of  the  matrimonial  market,  how  many  magistrates 
and  other  frmctionaries,  military  and  naval  officers, 
professional  men,  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  em- 
ployes of  every  description,  there  were  in  search  of 
wives,  together  with  their  respective  incomes  and 
the  dowries  they  aspired  to,  as  also  the  number 
and  value  of  the  dowries  that  were  in  the  market. 
In  due  course  a  market  price  woidd  be  established, 
subject,  however,  to  fluctuations,  like  all  other  com- 
modities when  supply  is  in  excess  or  falls  short  of 
the  demand.  If,  for  instance,  magistrates  should 
happen  to  be  in  great  request,  their  value  would 
rise,  and  they  would  naturally  aspire  to  hcrget 
dowries.  Political  and  social  events  would  have 
their  effect  upon  this  market  as  upon  all  others.  A 
threatened  war  would  cause  military  men  to  iaU 
just  as  a  peace  with  Cochin-China  would  send  up 
jQast  India  merchants,  and  in  all  probability  im- 
prove the  quotations  of  naval  officers.    A  low  state 
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of  the  public  health  would  raise  the  rate  of  doctors 
in  the  same  way  that  a  new  cattle-plague  would  dc- 

{)Te9s  the  agriculturists.  Alterations  in  the  press 
awB  would  necessarily  olevato  or  lower  journalists 
according  as  these  were  either  mild  or  stringent. 
Every  one,  on  opening  his  newspaper  of  a  morning, 
would  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  precise 
quotation  in  the  matrimonial  market,  and  from 
carefully  studying  the  fluctuations,  would  be  en- 
abled to  choose  uie  particular  moment  when  his 
value  was  at  what  he  conceived  to  be  its  highest 
point,  and  could  then  hasten  to  sign  the  marriage 
contract  with  the  object  of —  let  us  hope  his  future 
affections.  " 


ROMAN  IMPERIALISM.* 

BY  FROFE880R   SBELBT. 
n.   THE  FALL  OF  TIl£  ROMAN  EHPIBE. 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire? 

That  afler  a  few  centuries  a  fabric  so  artificial 
nbould  fill!  to  pieces  is  not  in  itself  siurprising. 
Great  empires  seldom  last  lon^ ;  they  are  by  thcur 
very  nature  liable  to  special  evils  to  which  in  time 
they  succumb,  and  so  the  process  of  their  downfall 
is  commonly  the  same.  Rome  was  by  no  means 
exempt  from  these  special  causes  of  weakness,  but 
we  shall  find  that  Rome  did  not,  like  other  empires, 
succumb  to  them.  We  shall  find  that  she  weath- 
ered these  most  obvious  dangers,  and  that  the  his- 
tory of  her  fall  i^  as  unique  as  that  of  her  greatness. 

The  difficulty  which  has  been  found  insurmount- 
able in  most  great  empires  is  their  unwieldly  size, 
and  the  obstinate  antipathy  of  the  conquered  na- 
tionalitios  to  their  conquerors.  Grovemment  must 
necessarily  become  difficult  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  territory  governed  and  the  disloydty 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  follows  that  in  a  great  em- 
pire founded  upon  conquest  the  difficulties  of  gov- 
ernment are  the  greatest  possible.  To  cope  with 
them  it  is  found  necessary  to  create  pashas  or  vice- 
roys of  particular  provinces,  with  full  monarchical 
power.  Sooner  or  later  government  breaks  down, 
overborne  partly  by  its  insurgent  subjects,  partly 
by  these  viceroys  shaking  off  its  authority. 

This,  then,  is  the  regular  process  of  dissolution 
in  empires.  Subject  nationalities  succeed  at  last 
in  recovering  their  independence,  and  subordinate 
governors  throw  off  their  allegiance  and  become 
kings.  Sometimes  the  two  solvents  help  each  oth- 
er, as  Ali  Pasha  of  Janina  helped  the  early  attempts 
of  the  Greek  patriots.  Let  us  take  some  of  the 
more  conspicuous  examples  which  histoir  affords. 
Alexanders  empire  was  dissolved  by  his  officers 
making  themselves  kings,  and  the  kingdom  of  Pon- 
tus  was  formed  out  of  it  by  the  effort  of  one  of  the 
conquered  nationalities,  like  Saracen  Empire  split 
into  three  independent  chalifates.  The  SeljuUan 
Empire  of  Malck  Shah  was  divided  in  a  few  gener- 
ations among  independent  sultans  of  Persia,  S}Tia, 
Roum,  &c.  The  Great  Mogul  lost  his  dominion 
partly  to  the  insurgent  Blahrattas,  partly  to  his  own 
viceroys  of  the  Deccan  and  of  Bengal.  The  Ger- 
man Empire  became  a  nullity  when  the  electors 
began  to  raise  themselves  to  the  rank  of  kings.  In 
the  Ottoman  Empire  the  process  of  dissolution 
shows  itself  in  Greece  and  Servia  recovering  their 
independence,  and  the  Egyptian  viceroy  mddng 
himself  a  sovereign. 

*  8m  £mT  Battroat,  No.  IH. 


1£  we  look  for  similar  symptoms  in  the  dissolution 
of  the  Roman  Empire  we  are  disappointed.  The 
subject  nationalities  do  not  recover  their  indepen- 
dence. It  is  true  that  they  make  their  separate  in- 
fluence felt  long  after  they  have  been  politically 
merged.  The  Greeks,  for  example,  maintained, 
not  only  the  independence,  but  the  superiority  of 
their  language  and  their  culture.  Although  the 
greatest  writers  of  this  period  are  Roman,  yet,  with- 
in half  a  century  after  the  death  of  Tacitus  and 
Juvenal,  Greek  not  only  prevaOed  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  Empire,  but  had  so  far  superseded  Latin 
in  Rome  itself,  that  the  Emperor  Aurelius  uses  it  in 
meditations  intended  for  his  own  private  use.  The 
Asiatic  part  of  the  Empire  preserved  its  peculiar 
ways  of  thinking.  Its  religions  entered  into  a  com- 
petition both  with  the  religions  of  the  West  and 
with  Greek  philosophy,  the  religion  of  the  culti- 
vated classes  among  the  Romans.  In  this  contest 
between  the  Western  conquerors  and  the  Eastern 
subiects  the  conquered  races  had  at  last  the  better, 
and  imposed  a  religion  upon  their  masters.  Nor 
were  the  Aftican  nationalities  without  their  influ- 
ence. They  gave  to  the  Empire,  in  Severus,  the 
master  who  firet  gave  unlimited  power  to  the  army  ;* 
and  they  contributed  to  the  religious  reformation 
its  greatest  rhetorician,  Tertullian ;  its  most  influ- 
entud  politician,  Cyprian;  and,  later,  its  greatest 
theologian,  Au^stine. 

But  though  the  nationalities  retained  so  much  in- 
tellectual independence,  they  never  became  danger- 
ous to  the  Empire.  There  were  indeed,  in  the  first 
century,  four  considerable  wars  cf  independence,  — 
the  rising  of  the  Germans  under  Arminius,  that  of 
the  Britons  under  Boadicea,  that  of  the  Germans 
and  Gauls  under  Civilis,  and  that  of  the  Jews. 
But  the  first  two  were  not  rebellions  of  nations  in 
the  process  of  being  conquered.  In  the  case  of  the 
Germans  it  was  the  effort  by  which  they  saved 
their  independence ;  in  the  case  of  the  Britons  it 
was  the  last  convulsion  of  despair.  The  other  two 
revolts  were,  no  doubt,  precisely  of  the  kind  which 
occur  so  frequently  in  great  empires,  and  are  so 
firequently  fatal  to  them.    But  to  the  Roman  Em- 

Eire  they  were  not  fatal,  and  can  hardly  be  said  to 
ave  seriously  endangered  it. 
It  was  owing  to  the  conftision  of  a  revolutionary 
time  that  Civuis  was  able  for  a  moment  to  sever 
the  Rhenish  provinces  from  Rome,  but  his  success 
only  made  it  more  evident  that  his  appeal  to  na- 
tional feeling  came  too  late,  and  was  aadressed  to 
that  which  had  no  existence.  As  soon  as  the  vigor 
of  the  central  government  revived,  a  single  army, 
not  very  well  commanded,  extinguished  uie  feeble 
spark.  Far  different,  certainly,  was  the  vigor  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  Jews  took  arms.  But 
the  result  was  not  different.  The  rebellious  na- 
tionality only  earned  by  the  fierceness  of  its  rising 
a  more  overwhelming  ruin. 

If  we  reckon  the  tiewish  war  of  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian and  that  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian  as  constitut- 
ing together  one  great  national  rebellion,  then  the 
hLstory  of  the  Empire  affords  no  other  considerable 
example  besides  those  I  have  mentioned  of  the 
rising  of  a  conquered  nationality.  There  appear, 
indeed,  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  some 
phenomena  not  altogether  different.  The  third 
century  was  an  age  of  revolution.  I  have  spoken 
already  of  the  great  Roman  Revolution  which  began 
with  the  tribunate  of  Gracchus  and  ended  with  the 
battle  of  Actium.  It  would  be  a  convenient  thing 
if  wc  could  accuitom  ourselves  to  the  notion  of  a 
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sGoond  Roman  Revolution,  beginning  with  the 
death  of  Marcus  Auielius,  in  a.  d.  180,  and  ending 
with  the  accession  of  Diocletian,  in  a.  d.  285. 
During  this  period  the  Imperial  system  struggled 
lor  its  liie,  and  suffVred  a  transformation  of  char- 
acter which  enabled  it  to  support  itself  over  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Empire  for  more  than  another 
century,  and  in  the  eastern  half  for  many  centuries. 
In  the  fearful  convulsions  of  this  revolutionary 
period  we  are  able  to  discern  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  Imperial  system  had  to  cope.  And 
among  these  difficulties  is  certainly  to  be  reckoned 
the  unlikeness  of  the  nations  composing  the  Empire. 
The  Empire  shows  a  constant  tendency  to  break 
into  large  fragments,  each  held  together  internally 
by  national  sympathies,  and  separated  from  the 
others  by  national  differences.  The  Greek-speak- 
ing world  tends  to  separate  itself  fh)ui  the  Latin- 
speaking  world.  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain  tend  to 
separate  themselves  from  Italy  and  Africa.  These 
tendencies  were  recognized  when  the  revolutionary' 
period  closed  in  Diocletian's  partition  of  the  Em- 
pire between  two  Augusti  and  two  Cassars,  and  af- 
tei'wards,  in  the  four  great  pnefectm*es  of  Constan- 
tine.  The  division  between  East  and  West,  after 
being  several  times  drawn  and  again  effaced,  was 
permanently  recognized  in  the  time  of  the  sons  of 
Theodosius,  and  is  written  in  larger  characters  in 
the  history  of  the  modern  world. 

The  tendency,  then,  to  division  certainly  existed, 
and  mi^ht  at  times  be  dangerous.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  that  working  of  the  spirit  of 
nationality  which  I  have  spoken  of  as  the  common- 
est cause  of  the  ruin  of  groat  empires.  In  most 
great  empires  the  subject  nations  have  not  only  a 
want  of  sympathy,  or  it  may  be  a  positive  antipa- 
thy, towards  eacn  other ;  they  are  influenced  still 
more  by  an  undying  hostility  towards  their  conquer- 
ors, and  an  undyin^j  recollection  of  the  independence 
they  have  lost.  Out  of  these  feelings  springs  a 
fixed  determination,  handed  down  throu^n  succes- 
sive generations,  and  shared  by  every  individual 
member  of  the  conquered  race,  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  at  the  first  ojiportunity.  Where  this  fixed 
determination  exists,  the  conquerors  have  in  the 
lonj;  nm  but  a  poor  chance  of  retaining  their  con- 
quest ;  for  their  energy  is  more  likely  to  be  con*upt- 
ed  by  success  than  their  victims'  fixed  hatred  to  do 
extingui^hed  by  delay.  And  this  was  the  dilficulty 
which,  almost  alone  among  conquering  nations,  the 
Romans  were  not  called  upon  to  meet.  By  some 
means  or  other  they  succeeded  in  destroying  in  the 
mind  of  Gaul,  African,  and  Greek  the  remembrance 
of  their  past  independence  and  the  remembrance  of 
the  relentless  cruelty  with  which  they  had  been  en- 
slaved. Rome  destroyed  patriotism  in  its  subject 
races,  though  it  lefl  in  them  a  certain  blind  instinct 
of  kindred.  When  the  Empire  erew  weak,  the 
atoms  showed  a  tendency  to  crystallize  again  in  the 
old  forms,  but  while  it  continued  vigorous  it  satis- 
fied the  nationalities  that  it  had  absorbed.  Whether 
by  its  imposing  grandeur  or  the  material  happiness 
it  bestowed,  or  the  free  career  it  offered,  particularly 
to  military  merit,  or  the  hopelessness  of  resistance  ; 
or  —  more  particularly  in  the  West  —  by  the  civili- 
zation it  brought  with  it ;  by  some  of  these  means, 
or  by  some  combination  of  them,  the  Roman  Empire 
succeeded  in  giving  an  ecjuivalent  to  those  who  had 
been  deprived  of  everything  by  its  relentless  sword.. 
As  Tecmossa  to  Ajax,  the  world  said  to  Rome,  — 

oil  yap  fiOiiraTpW  ^arwra^  5dpcc 
itoi  (lyftip  <lAa»j  tiolpa  rhv  ^v<ravr  i  rt 
Ka$tlkiv  Al£ov  £ki»*ao-t>ov«  oiici^rop«s 


Tt»  fi^T*  iiJMi  yiitnr  iv  irrl  <row  varpi'c  ; 
Ti's  ifXowTO?  ;  iv  ao\  vav  iytuy*  irut^o^ai. 

"  Tbou  ditUt  destroy  my  couutry  with  thy  spear  j 
My  mother  and  t>egetler  eyeless  Fate 
Tuok  to  be  teoauts  of  the  house  of  death. 
Novr  then  what  eountry  can  I  find  but  thee, 
IVhat  household  f  on  thee  all  my  fortaoe  hanfs." 

Of  all  the  conquered  nations,  that  which  had  the 
noblest  past  was  Greece.  It  is  a  striking  fiict  that 
even  a  hundred  years  ago  there  existed  among 
the  GrTceks  no  proud  remembrance  of  their  heroic 
ancestors.  Leonidas  and  Miltiadea  were  names 
which  had  no  magic  sound  to  them.  But  they  were 
proud  of  two  things,  —  of  their  religious  orthodoxy 
and  of  their  being  the  legitimate  re})resentative8  of 
the  Roman  Empire. 

The  Roman  Empire,  then,  did  not  fall  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Parthian  Empire  fell,  by  the  rebellion 
of  the  conquered  nationalities.  But  neither  again 
did  it  fall  by  the  rebellion  of  its  great  officers  and 
viceroys,  as  the  empire  of  Alexander.  It  was,  in- 
deed, constantly  exposed  to  this  danger.  It  Mtf 
as  other  empires  have  felt,  the  necessity  of  creating 
these  great  officers.  The  Legati  of  the  Rhine  and 
Danube,  the  Legatus  of  S^Tia,  po^essed  the  power 
of  independent  sovereigns.  They  otten  seemed 
likely  to  use,  and  sometimes  did  use,  this  power 
against  the  government.  In  the  first  two  centuries^ 
Galba,  ViteUius,  Vespasian,  Severus,  were  success- 
fid  usurpers ;  Vindex,  AvitUus  Cast^ius,  Pescennius 
Niger  were  unsuccessftil  ones;  Corbulo,  and  per- 
haps Acricola,  paid  with  their  lives  for  the  g^reat- 
uess  which  made  them  capable  of  becoming  usurpers. 
But  these  men  usurped,  or  endeavored  to  usurp,  or 
were  thought  likely  to  usurp,  the  whole  Empire, 
not  parts  of  it.  The  danger  of  the  Empire  being 
divided  among  its  great  generals  did  not  appear 
till  near  the  end  of  that  revolutionary  period  of 
which  I  have  spoken.  Then,  however,  it  feemed 
tor  a  time  very  imminent.  We  might  rather  say 
that  for  some  years  the  Empire  was  actually  divided 
in  this  way.  In  what  is  commonly  called  the  time 
of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  Gaul  and  Spain  were  gov- 
erned for  some  years  by  independent  emperors, 
while  Syria  and  |)art  of  Asia  Minor  formed  the 
kingdom  of  Odenathus.  In  otlier  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire, at  the  same  time,  the  authority  of  Rome  was 
thrown  off  by  several  less  successtul  adventurers. 
At  tills  moment,  then,  the  Roman  Empire  presented 
the  same  spectacle  of  dissolution  which  other  great 
empires  have  sooner  or  later  almost  always  pre- 
sented. It  seemed  likely  to  run  the  usual  coim^e,  and 
to  illustrate  the  insurmountable  diflSculty  of  at  once 
concentrating  great  power  at  a  number  of  different 
points,  and  preserving  the  supremaov  of  the  centre 
of  the  whole  system.  But  the  Roman  Empire 
rallied,  and- by  an  extraordinary  display  of  euerff>- 
proved  the  difficulty  not  to  be  insurmountable.  It 
ci^caped  this  danger  also,  and  that  not  onlv  for  a 
time,  but  permanently.  The  disease  of  which  it 
died  at  last  was  not  this,  but  anotlier. 

Of  the  first  Roman  Revolution,  Marius  Cesar, 
and  Augustus  are  the  heroes.  The  first  of  these 
organized  the  military  system,  the  second  gave  the 
military  power  predominance  over  the  civil,  the 
third  arranged  the  relations  of  the  military'  to  the 
civil  power,  so  as  to  make  them  as  little  oppressive 
and  as  durable  as  possible.  The  se<*ona  Roman 
Revolution,  that  of  the  third  century  after  Chrm, 
had  for  its  heroes  Diocletian  and  Constantine.  The 
problem  for  them  was  to  give  the  military  power, 
now  absolutely  predominant,  unity  within  itself. 

Before,  the  question  had  been  of  the  relations  be- 
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tween  the  Imperator  and  the  Senate ;  now  it  was 
of  the  relations  between  the  Imperator  and  his 
Legati  and  his  army.  But  now,  as  then,  the  only 
hope  of  the  Empire  was  in  despotism ;  the  one 
study  of  all  statesmen  was  how  to  diminiBh  liberty 
etill  ftirther,  and  concentrate  power  still  more  abso- 
lutely in  a  single  hand.  As  Rome  had  been  saved 
from'  barbaric  invasion  by  Cffisar,  so  it  was  saved 
by  Diocletian  from  partition  among  viceroys.  But 
as  it  was  saved  the  first  time  at  the  expense  of  its 
republican  liberties,  it  was  saved  the  second  time 
by  the  sacrifice  of  those  vestiges  of  firoedom  which 
CfsBsar  had  left  it.  The  military  dictator  now  be- 
came a  sultan.  The  little  finger  of  Constantine 
was  thicker  than  the  loins  of  Angurtus ;  and  if  Ti- 
berius had  chastised  his  subjects  with  whips,  Valen- 
tin ian  chastised  them  with  scorpions. 

The  Revolution  now  effected  had  two  stages. 
First  came  the  temporary  arrangement  of  Diocle- 
tian, who,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  Imperial  pow- 
er against  the  unwieldy  army,  created,  as  it  were, 
a  cabinet  of  emperors.  He  shared  his  power  with 
three  other  generals,  whom  he  succeeded  in  attach- 
ing firmly  to  himself.  Such  an  arrangement  could 
not  last,  for  only  a  superior  genius  could  suspend 
the  operation  of  the  law.  Nulla  Jides  regni  sociis  ; 
but  so  long  as  it  lasted,  the  Imperial  power  was 
Quadrupled,  and  the  Empire  was  firmly  ruled,  not 
from  one  centre,  but  from  four :  from  Nlcomedia, 
Antioch,  Milan,  and  Treves.  This  plan  had  all 
the  advantages  of  partition,  while  in  the  undisputed 
ascendency  of  Diocletian  it  retained  all  the  advan- 
tages of  unity.  This  temporary  arrangement  in 
due  time  gave  place  to  the  permanent  institution  of 
Constantine,  who  broke  the  power  of  the  Le^ati  by 
dividing  military  power  from  the  civil.  Up  to 
that  time,  the  Legatus  of  a  province  had  been  an 
emperor  in  miniature,  —  at  tne  same  time  governor 
•  *  a  nation  and  commander  of  an  army,  l^ow,  the 
:  xo  offices  were  divided,  and  there  remained  to  the 
emperor  an  immense  superiority  over  every  subject, 
—  the  prerogative  that  in  him  alone  civil  and  mil- 
itary power  met.  And  at  the  same  time  that  by 
disarming  all  inferior  greatness  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  bodies,  the  lives,  and  fortimes  of  his 
subjects,  ho  subdued  tlieir  imaginations  and  hearts 
by  Ids  assumption  of  Asiatic  state  and  by  his  alli- 
ance with  the  diristian  Church. 

Thus  was  the  second  danger  successfhlly  encoun- 
tered. Rome  disarmed  her  formidable  viceroys,  as 
she  had  subdued  and  pacified  her  subject  nation- 
alities. Yet  in  a  century  and  a  half  from  the  time 
of  Constantine,  the  Western  Empire  fell,  and  the 
Eastern  Empire  in  the  course  of  three  centuries 
lost  many  of  its  fkirest  provinces,  and  saw  its  cap- 
ital besieged  by  foreign  invaders.  Having  escaped 
the  two  principal  maladies  incident  to  great  empires, 
she  succumbed  to  some  others,  the  nature  of  which 
we  have  now  to  consider. 

The  simple  fkcts  of  the  fiill  of  the  Empire  are 
these.  The  Imperial  system  had  been  established, 
as  I  have  shown,  to  protect  the  fipontier.  This  it 
did  for  two  centuries  with  eminent  success.  But 
in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Anrelins,  whose  reign  I  have 
noted  as  maridng  the  commencement  of  the  second 
revolutionary  period,  there  occurred  an  invasion  of 
the  Marcomanni,  which  was  not  repulsed  without 
great  difficulty,  and  which  excited  a  deep  alarm 
and  foreboding  throoghout  the  Empire.  In  the 
third  century  the  hostile  powers  on  every  frontier 
boirin  to  appear  more  formidable.  The  German 
tribes.  In  whose  discord  Tacitus  saw  the  safety  of 


the  Empire,  present  themselves  now  no  longer  in 
separate  feebleness,  but  in  powerful  confederations. 
We  hear  no  more  the  insignificant  names  of  Chatti 
and  Chauci ;  the  history  of  the  third  century  is  full 
of  Alemanni,  Franks,  and  Goths.  On  the  eastern 
frontier,  the  long  decayed  power  of  the  Parthians 
now  gives  place  to  a  revived  and  vigorous  Persian 
Empire.  The  forces  of  the  Empire*  are  more  and 
more  taxed  to  defend  it  from  these  powerful  ene- 
mies. One  emperor  is  kiUed  in  battle  with  the 
Goths,  another  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Persians. 

But,  strengthened  by  internal  reforms,*  the  Em- 
pire is  found  still  capable  of  making  head  against 
its  assailants.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
it  is  visibly  stronger  and  safer  than  it  had  been  in 
the  middle  of  the  third.  Then  foll6ws  the  greatest 
convulsion  to  which  human  society  is  liable,  that 
which  is  to  the  world  of  man  what  an  earthquake  is 
to  nature,  —  I  mean  an  invasion  of  Tartars.  The 
Huns  emerge  from  Asia,  and  drive  before  them  the 
populations  of  Central  Europe.  The  fugitive  Goths 
crave  admission  into  the  Empire..  Admitted,  they 
engage  in  war  with  their  entertainers.  They 
defeat  and  kill  an  emperor  at  Adriauople.  But 
again  the  Empire  is  avenged  by  Theodosius.  In 
the  age  of  his  degenerate  sons  the  barbaric  world 
decisively  encroaches  on  the  Roman.  There  is  a 
constant  influx  of  Goths.  Goths  fill  the  Roman 
armies,  and  plunder  the  Empire  under  cover  of  a 
commission  from  the  emperor  himself.  Rome  is 
sacked  bv  Alaric.  Then  most  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
aflerwards  Africa,  are  torn  from  the  empire  by  an 
invasion  half  Teutonic,  half  Slavonic.  Barbaric 
chieflains  make  and  unmake  the  emperors  of  the 
West.  At  last  they  assume  sovereignty  in  Italy  to 
themselves,  and  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom  is  found- 
ed. The  East,  too,  suffers  gradually  a  great  ehanjre 
of  population.  Greece  is  almost  repeopled  with 
Slaves  and  Wallachians.  New  kmgaoms  are 
founded  on  the  lower  Danube.  In  the  seventh 
century  Egypt  and  Syria  are  ^n^sted  from  the 
empire  by  the  Saracens. 

This  is  what  we  commonly  understand  by  the  fall 
of  the  Empire.  It  was  matoned  in  war  with  the  bar- 
baric world  beyond  the  frontier,  and  the  barbaric 
world  was  victorious.  But  it  would  be  very  thought- 
less to  suppose  that  this  is  a  sufficient  account  of  the 
matter,  and  that  tlie  fortune  of  war  will  explain 
such  a  vast  phenomenon.  What  we  call  fortune 
may  decide  a  oattle,  not  so  easily  the  shortest  war ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  Roman  world  would  not 
have  steadilv  receded'  through  centuries  before  the 
barbaric  hacl  it  not  been  decidedly  inferior  in  force. 
To  explain,  then,  the  fall  of  the  Empire  it  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  the  inferiority  in  force  of  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  barbarians. 

This  inferiority  of  the  Romans,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, was  a  new  thing.  At  an  earlier  time  they 
had  been  manifestly  superior.  When  the  region  of 
barbarism  was  much  larger ;  when  it  included  war- 
like and  aggressive  nations  now  loFt  to  it,  such  as 
the  Gauls ;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Romans  drew  their  armies  from  a  much  smaller 
area,  and  organized  them  much  less  elaborately,  the 
balance  had  inclined  decidedly  the  other  way.  In 
those  times  the  Roman  world,  in  spite  of  occasional 
reverses,  had,  on  the  whole,  steaduy  encroached  on 
the  barbaric.  The  Gauls  were  such  good  soldiers 
that  the  Romans  themselves  acknowledged  their 
superiority  in  valor ;  yet  the  Romans  not  only  held 
their  own  against  them,  but  conquered  them,  and 
annexed  Gaul  to  the  Empire.    If^we  use  the  word 
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"  force  "  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  as  includ- 
ing all  the  different  forces,  material,  intellectual, 
and  moral,  which  can  contribute  to  the  military 
success  of  a  nation,  it  is  evident  that  the  Roman 
world  in  the  time  of  Pompey  and  Ciesar  was  as 
much  superior  in  force  to  me  barbaric  world  as  it 
was  inferior  to  it  in  the  time  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius.  Either,  therefore,  a  vast  increase  of 
power  must  have  taken  place  in  the  barbaric  world, 
or  a  vast  internal  decay  in  the  Roman. 

Now  the  barbaric  world  had  actually  received 
two  considerable  accessions  of  force.  It  had  gained 
considerably,  through  what  influences  we  can  only 
conjecture,  in  the  power  and  habit  of  co-operation. 
As  I  have  said  before,  in  the  third  century  we  meet 
with  large  confederations  of  Germans,  whereas 
before  we  read  only  of  isolated  tribes.  Together 
with  this  capacity  of  confederation  we  can  easily 
believe  that  me  Germans  had  acquired  new  intelhr 
gence,  civilization,  and  military  skill.  Moreover, 
it  is  practically  to  be  considered  as  a  great  increase 
of  aggressive  force,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  they  were  threatened  in  their  original  set- 
tlements by  the  Huns.  The  impulse  of  desperation 
which  drove  them  agsdnst  the  Roman  frontier  was 
felt  by  the  Romans  as  a  new  force  acquired  by  the 
enemy. 

But  we  shall  soon  see  that  other  and  more  consid- 
erable momenta  must  have  been  required  to  tm*n 
the  scale.  For  in  the  first  place,  if  in  three  centu- 
ries the  barbaric  world  made  a  considerable  advance 
in  power,  how  was  it  that  the  Roman  world  did 
not  make  an  immensely  greater  advance  in  the 
same  time  ?  A  barbaric  society  is  commonly  al- 
most stationary ;  a  civilized  society  is  indefinitely 
progressive.  How  many  advantages  had  a  vast 
and  well-ordered  empire  like  the  Roman  over  bar- 
barism I  What  a  step  towards  material  wealth  and 
increase  of  population  would  seem  to  be  necessarily 
made  wheft  the  bars  to  intercourse  are  removed  be- 
tween a  number  of  countries,  and  when  war  between 
those  countries  is  abolished  I  If  in  the  first  two 
centuries  of  the  Empire  there  were  bloody  wars 
within  the  Empire,  yet  they  were  both  short  and 
very  infi^uent ;  the  permanent  condition  of  inter- 
national hostility  between  the  nations  surroimding 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  had  preceded  the 
Roman  conquests,  was  a  tradition  of  the  past. 
Never  since  has  there  been  over  the  same  area  so 
Ions  a  period  of  internal  peace.  If  we  were  guid- 
ed by  modem  analogies,  we  should  certainly  expect 
that,  while  barbarism  made  its  first  tottering  steps 
in  the  path  of  improvement,  the  Empire  would 
have  made  gigantic  strides ;  that  its  population 
and  wealth  would  have  increased  enormously; 
that  instead  of  failing  to  defend  the  frontier  it 
would  have  overflowed  it  at  all  points ;  and  that 
it  would  have  annexed  and  Romanized  Germany 
with  far  greater  ease  than  in  Caesar's  time  it  had 
absorbed  Gaul. 

In  the  second  place,  the  balance  had  already  be- 
gun to  turn  before  any  new  weights  were  put  into 
the  scale  of  barbarism.  A  long  period  intervened 
between  the  time  when  Rome  was  a  conquering 
state  and  the  time  when  it  began  to  be  conquered. 
During  this  interval  barbarism  had  acquired  no  new 
strength,  and  yet  the  Romans  had  ceased  to  con- 
quer. 

And  this  must  have  been  owing,  not  to  any  want 
of  will,  but  to  a  consciousness  of  the  want  of  power. 
For  when  Rome  ceased  to  conquer,  it  was  far  more 
completely  organized  for  mihtary   purposes   and 


governed  more  exclusively  by  military  men  than  in 
Its  period  of  conauest.  With  a  citizen  soldiery, 
summoned  from  tarms  and  commanded  often  by 
civilian^  Rome  extended  her  boundaries  widely; 
but  with  a  magnificent  standing  army,  with  a  crowd 
of  experienced  officers,  and  with  an  Imperator  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  Rome  ceased,  except  at  long  in- 
tervals, to  conquer.  The  maxim  of  Augustas,  that 
the  Empire  was  large  enough,  can  only  mean  that 
the  limit  of  its  resources  had  been  reached,  and  that 
those  resources  for  some  reason  or  other,  did  not 
grow.  And  that  the  maxim  was  sound,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  sound,  is  shown  by  Hadrian's  reasser- 
tion  of  it  when  he  gave  up  the  Parthian  conquests 
of  Trajan,  and  later  by  Aurelian's  evacuation  of 
Dacia.  Aurelian  was  a  great  general,  Hadxian  was 
an  active  and  enterprising  man.  Both  of  them 
must  have  known  that  the  easiest  way  to  obtain 
popularity  wais  to  carry  on  wars  of  conquest.  Both 
must  have  known  that  to  give  up  conquests  was  the 
readiest  way  to  offend  the  priae  of  the  Romans, 
and  to  excite  disaffection  towards  the  government. 
We  may  therefore  feel  sure  that  it  was  neither  love 
of  ease  nor  a  mere  blind  respect  for  a  tradidonaij 
maxim  that  induced  these  two  emperors  deliber- 
ately to  narrow  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire. 
They  must  have  had  a  knowledge  of  the  wealmess 
and  exhaustion  of  the  State,  and  of  its  inadequacy 
to  new  conquests,  so  certain  and  clear  as  to  si- 
lence all  the  suggestions  of  ambition  and  interest. 

We  are  forced,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Roman  Empire,  in  the  midst  of  its  greatness  and 
civilization,  must  have  been  in  a  stationary  and  un- 
progressive,  if  not  a  decaying  condition.  Now 
what  can  have  been  the  cause  mthis  unproductive- 
ness or  decay  ?  It  has  been  common  to  suppose  a 
moral  degeneration  in  the  Romans  caused  oy  lux- 
ury and  excessive  good  fortune.  To  support  this  it 
is  easy  to  quote  the  satirists  and  cynics  of  the  Im- 
perial time,  and  to  refer  to  such  accounts  as  Ammi- 
anus  gives  of  the  mingled  effeminacy  and  brutality 
of  the  aristocracy  of  tiie  capital  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. 

But  the  history  of  the  wars  between  Rome  and 
the  barbaric  world  does  not  show  us  theproofs  we 
might  expect  of  this  decay  of  spirit.  We  do  not 
find  the  Romans  ceasing  to  be  victorious  in  Uie 
field,  and  beginning  to  show  themselves  infisrior  in 
valor  to  their  enemies.  The  luxury  of  the  capital 
could  not  affect  the  army,  which  had  no  connection 
with  the  capital,  but  was  levied  from  the  peasantry 
of  the  whole  Empire,  a  class  into  which  luxury  can 
never  penetrate.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  luxury 
corrupted  the  generals,  and  through  them  the  army. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Empire  produced  a  remark- 
able series  of  capable  generals.  From  Claudius 
Grothicus  to  the  patrician  Aetius,  a  period  of  two 
centuries,  the  series  is  scarcely  interrupted,  and  for 
the  greater  part  of  that  time  tiie  government  of  the 
Empire  itself  was  in  the  hands  of  men  bred  to  war 
and  accustomed  to  great  commands.  And  as  in 
better  times,  the  Roman  arms  were  still  commonly 
victorious.  Julian,  fighting  at  great  odds,  defeated 
the  Alemanni ;  The<xlosius  (gelled  the  intruding 
Goths ;  Stilicho  checked  Alanc  and  crushed  Rhaf 
agaisus ;  the  great  Tartar  himself,  the  genius  of  de- 
struction, Attua,  met  his  match  in  Aetius,  and  re- 
treated before  the  arms  of  Rome. 

Whatever  the  remote  and  ultimate  cause  may 
have  been,  the  immediate  cause  to  which  the  faQ  of 
the  Empire  can  be  traced  is  a  physical,  not  a  mond 
decay.     In  valor,  discipline,  and  science  the  Ro> 
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man  anmes  remained  what  they  had  always  been, 
and  the  peasant-emperors  of  lUyricum  were  worthy 
successors  of  Cincinnatns  *and  Uaios  Marius.  But 
the  problem  was  how  to  replenish  those  armies. 
Men  were  wanting ;  the  Empire  perished  for  want 
of  men. 

The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  &ct  that  the  contest 
with  barbarism  was  carried  on  by  the  help  of  bar- 
barian soldiers.  The  Emperor  Probus  began  this 
system,  and  under  his  successors  it  came  more  and 
more  into  use.  As  the  danger  of  it  could  not  be 
overlooked,  we  must  suppose  that  the  necessity  of 
it  was  still  more  unmistakable.  It  must  have  liecn 
because  the  Empire  could  not  furnish  soldiers  for 
its  own  defence,  that  it  was  driven  to  the  strange 
expedient  of  turning  its  enemies  and  plunderers 
into  its  defenders.  Yet  on  these  scarcely  disguised 
enemies  it  came  to  depend  so  exclusively  Uiat  in 
the  end  the  Western  Empire  was  destroyed,  not  by 
the  hostile  army,  but  by  its  own.  The  Roman 
army  had  become  a  barbarian  horde,  and  for  some 
years  the  Roman  commandcr-in-<^hief  was  a  barba- 
rian prince,  Ricimer,  who  created  and  deposed  em- 
ars  at  his  pleasure.  Soon  after  his  fall,  another 
arian  occupying  the  same  position,  Odoacer, 
terminated  the  une  of  emperors,  and  assumed  the 
government  into  his  own  luuads. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  army  that  the  Empire  was 
compelled  to  botrow  men  from  barbarism.  To  cul- 
tivate the  fields,  whole  tribes  were  borrowed.  Fix>m 
the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  it  was  a  practice  to 
grant  lands  within  the  Empire  sometimes  to  prison- 
ers of  war,  sometimes  to  tribes  applying  for  admis- 
sion. Thus  the  Vandals  received  settlements  in 
Pannonia,  the  Goths  of  Ulfilas  in  Maesia,  the  Salian 
Franks  along  the  Rhine.  In  these  cases  the  Ro- 
mafts  were  not  forced  to  admit  the  barbarians.  If 
they  were  partly  influenced  by  the  wish  to  pacify 
them,  it  is  certain  also  that  there  must  have  been 
a  vast  extent  of  unoccupied  land  which  the  Empire 
was  glad  to  people  in  this  way.  However  much 
disponed  we  may  be  to  reject  as  rhetorical  the  de- 
scriptions of  utter  devastation  along  the  frontier  in 
which  our  authorities  abound,  it  seems  at  least  to 
be  clear  that,  however  many  barbaric  tribes  might 
knock  ipr  admission,  there  was  room  for  them  witl^, 
in  the  Empire.  Nor  did  these  large  loans  of  men 
suffice  the  Empire.  It  was  perpetually  borrowing 
smaller  amounts.  Under  the  name  of  Laeti  and 
Coloni,  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  Em- 
pire was  already  full  of  Germans  before  the  great 
immigrations  began.  It  is  easy  to  discover  symp- 
toms of  every  kind  of  decay  in  the  Roman  Empire. 
We  may  talk  of  oppressive  taxation  and  the  rapac- 
ity of  officials ;  of^  the  tyranny  by  which  the  curi- 
ales,  or  respectable  middle  class,  of  provincial 
towns  were  crushed ;  of  the  decline  of  warlike  spirit 
shown  by  the  high  price  of  volunteers  and  the  ex- 
tensive practice  of  self-mutilation  to  avoid  the  con- 
scription ;  of  the  general  decline  of  warlike  spirit. 

But,  however  visible  these  83rmptoms  may  be, 
they  must  not  divert  our  attention  nom  the  great 
symptom  of  all,  the  immediate  and  patent  cause  of 
the  mil  of  the  Empire,  —  that  want  of  population 
which  made  it  impossible  to  keep  a  native  army 
on  foot,  and  which  caused  a  perpetual  and  irrepres- 
sible stream  of  (barbaric  immigration.  The  barba- 
rian occupied  the  Roman  Empire  almost  as  the 
Anglo-Saxon  is  occupying  North  America :  he  set- 
tled and  peopled  rather  than  conquered  it. 

The  want  of  any  principle  of  increase  in  the  Ro- 
man population  is  attested  at  a  much  earlier  time. 


In  the  second  century  before  Christ,  Polybius  bears 
witness  to  it,  and  the  returns  of  the  census  frtsm  the 
Second  Punic  War  to  the  time  of  Au^stus  show 
no  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  citizens  that 
cannot  tie  accounted  for  by  the  extension  of  the 
citizenship  to  new  classes.  A  stationary  popula- 
tion suffers  from  war  or  any  other  destructive 
plague  far  more  and  more  permanently  than  a 

5 regressive  one.  Accordingly,  we  are  told  that 
ulius  CfBsar,  when  he  attained  to  supreme 
power,  found  an  alarming  thinness,  of  population 
(fitunjv  okiyavSpayrriav).  Both  he  and  his  successor 
struggled  earnestly  against  this  evil.  The  grave 
maxim  of  Metellus  Macedonicus,  that  marriage  was 
a  duty  which,  however  painful,  every  citizen  ought 
manfully  to  discharge,  acquired  great  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  Augustus.  He  cau^  the  speech  in 
which  it  was  contained  to  be  read  in  the  Senate : 
had  he  lived  in  our  days,  he  would  have  reprinted 
it  with  a  pre^e.  To  admonition  he  added  legisla- 
tion. The  Lex  Julia  is  the  irrefragable  proof  of 
the  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  Imperial  time 
of  that  very  disease  of  which,  four  centuries  afler, 
the  Empire  died.  How  alarming  the  symptoms  al- 
ready were  may  be  measured  by  the  determined 
resolution  with  which  Augustus  forced  his  enact- 
ment upon  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenu- 
ous resistance.  The  enactment  consisted  of  a  num- 
ber of  privUeges  and  precedences  given  to  marriage. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  handsome  bril^  offered  by  uie 
State  to  induce  the  citizens  to  marry. 

How  strange,  according  to  our  notions,  the  con- 
dition of  society  must  have  been;  how  directly 
opposite  from  the  present  one,  the  view  taken  by 
statesmen  of  the  question  of  population ;  and  how 
unlike  the  present  one,  tbe  view  taken  by  people  in 
general  of  marriage,  may  be  judged  from  this  law. 
Precisely  as  we  think  of  marriage,  the  Roman  of 
Imperial  times  thought  of  celibacy, — that  is,  as  ^ 
the  most  comfortable  but  the  most  expensive  condi-  ' 
tion  of  life.  Marriage  with  us  is  a  pleasure  for 
which  a  man  must  be  content  to  pay;  with  the 
Romans  it  was  an  excellent  pecuniary-  investment,* 
but  an  intolerably  disagreeable  one. 

Here  lay,  at  least  in  the  judgment  of  Augustus, 
^thoiToot  or.  the  evil.  To  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
tnis  aversion  to  marriage  in  this  place  would  lead 
me  too  far.  We  must  be  content  to  assume  that, 
owing  partly  to  this  cause  and  partly  to  the  pru- 
dential check  of  infanticide,  the  Roman  population 
seems  to  have  been  in  ordinary  times  almost  sta- 
tionary. The  same  phenomenon  had  shown  itself 
in  Greece  before  its  conquest  by  the  Romans. 
There  the  population  had  even  greatlj^  declined, 
and  the  shrewd  observer  Polybius  explains  that  it 
was  not  owing  to  war  or  plague,  but  mainly  to  the 
general  reluctance  of  his  countrymen  to  rear  fami- 
ues.  If  we  can  suppose  a  similar  temper  to  have 
become  common  among  the  Roman  citizens,  it  may 
still  seem  at  first  sight  unlikely  that  the  newly 
conquered  barbarians  of  Gaul  or  Britain  would 
fall  into  an  effeminacy  incident  rather  to  excessive 
civilization.  But  there  is  reason  to  think,  on  the 
contrar}',  that  the  newly  conquered  barbarians 
were  especially  liable  to  it. 

We  know  how  dangerous  is  the  sudden  introduc- 
tion of  civilized  habits  and  manners  among  barbari- 
ans. We  know  how  &tally  the  contact  of  Anglo- 
Saxons  has  worked  upon  Indians,  Australians,  and 
New  Zealanders.    The  effect  of  Roman  civilization 
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Upon  Gauls  and  Britons  was  similar,  if  we  may  take 
the  evidence  of  Tacitus.  They  exchanged  too  sudr 
denly  a  life  of  rude  and  violent  adventure  for  the 
Roman  baths  and  i*chools  of  rhetoric.  The  effect 
upon  these  races  was  an  unnatural  lethargy,  and 
apparently  also  a  tendency  to  decline  in  numbers. 
The  Helvetians  are  spoken  of  by  Tacitus  as  already 
almost  extinct ;  and  the  Batavians  who  distinguish 
thepiselves  by  their  high  spirit  in  the  wars  of  Vitel- 
lius  and  Vespasian,  have  entirely  disappeared  when 
their  territory  is  occupied  in  the  fourth  century  by 
the  Franks. 

It  remains  to  point  out  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  Empire  between  the  times  of  Ciesar  and  Con- 
stantine  were  such  as  rather  to  aggravate  than  miti- 
gate the  disease.  One  main  reason  why  civiliza- 
tion in  modem  times  is  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
population  is  that  it  is  industrial.  The  Anglo-Sax- 
on subdues  pliysical  nature  to  his  interest  and  con- 
venience. Wherever  he  comes  he  introduces  new 
industries.  He  contrives  first  to  prosper,  and  next 
he  increases.  By  his  side  the  barbarian,  skilled 
only  in  destruction,  and  without  the  inclination  or 
talent  to  create  anythin^r,  feels  himsf^lf  growing 
weaker  and  weaker,  despairs,  and  then  disappears. 
But  Roman  civilization  was  not  of  this  creative 
kind.  It  was  miUtary,  that  is,  destructive.  The 
enormous  wealth  of  the  Romans  had  not  been  cre- 
ated by  them,  but  simply  appropriated."  It  had 
been  gained,  not  by  manufacture  or  commerce,  but 
by  war.  And  it  had  been  gained  by  the  concentratr 
ed  effort  of  many  successive  generations.  Probably 
such  a  great  national  effort  cannot  be  maintained 
for  so  long  a  time  without  giving  to  the  national 
character  a  fixed  warp  or  bias.  The  military  in- 
clination would  remain  to  the  Romans  even  when 
they  had  lost  the  power  to  gratify  it.  The  aversion 
to  all  the  arts  of  creation  woula  remain  even  when 
nothing  but  those  arts  could  save  tliem.  In  -the 
most  successfid  conquering  race  that  has  appeared 
since  the  Romans,  —  in  the  Turks,  —  the  same  phe- 
nomenon appears.  They  have  lost  the  power  to 
conquer,  but  they  cannot  acquire  habits  of  industry 
and  accumulation.  Their  nature  has  no  versatility  ; 
it  enjoys  nothing  between  fighting  and  torpid  inac- 
tion. They  could  win  an  empire, .  hut  havin&w^n;^ 
it  they  allow  it  to  fall  into  ruin.  In  a  less  oegree 
the  Komans  seem  to  have  had  the  same  defect. 
There  nins  through  their  literature  the  brigand's 
and  the  barbarian's  contempt  for  honest  industry, 
—  at  least  when  that  industry'  is  not  agricultural. 
To  make  wealth  appears  to  them  sordid ;  to  take  it 
admirable.  And  accordingly,  when  the  limit  of 
conquest  and  spoliation  had  been  reached,  a  torpor, 
a  Turkish  helplessness,  fell  on  them.  They  lived 
on  what  should  have  been  their  capital.  Their 
wealth  went  to  Asia  in  exchange  for  perishable  lux- 
uries, a  general  poverty  spread  through  the  Empire, 
and  the  unwillingness  to  multiply  must  have  become 
stronger  and  stronger. 

Perhaps  enough  has  now  been  said  to  explain 
that  great  enigma,  which  so  much  bewilders  the 
reader  of  Gibbon ;  namely,  tlie  sharp  contrast  be- 
tween the  age  of  the  Antonines  and  the  age  which 
followed  it.  A  century  of  unparalleled  tranquillity 
and  virtuous  government  is  followed  immeaiately 
by  a  period  of  hopeless  ruin  and  dissolution.  A 
century  of  rest  is  followed  not  by  renewed  vigor, 
but  by  incurable  exhaustion.  Some  principle  of 
decay  must  clearly  have  been  at  work,  but  what 
principle  ?  We  answer :  it  was  a  period  of  steriUt}' 
or  baiTenness  in  human  beings ;  the  human  harvest 


was  bad.  And  among  the  causes  of  this  barrenneM 
we  find,  in  the  more  barbarous  naUons,  the  enfee- 
blement  produced  by  the- too  abrupt  introduction  of 
civilization,  and  universally  the  absejiee  of  indus- 
trial habits,  and  the  disposition  to  listlessness  which 
belongs  to  the  military'  character. 

A  society  in  such  a  critical  position  as  this  can 
ill  bear  a  sudden  shock.  The  sudden  shock  came ; 
**  a  swift  destruction  winged  from  God  !  "  Aure- 
lius,  whose  reign  I  have  marked  as  the  end  of  an 
a^e,  saw  the  flash.  We  mi^ht  say  that  Heaven, 
pitying  the  long  death-strugcrle  of  tlie  Roman  world, 
sent  down  the  Angel  Azrael  to  cut  matt^^  short. 
In  A.  D.  166  broke  out  the  plague.  It  spread  Grom 
Persia  to  Gaul,  and,  according  to  the  hi&torians, 
carried  off  "  a  majority  of  the  population."  It  was 
the  first  of  a  long  series  of  similar  visitation!. 
Niebuhr  has  said  that  the  ancient  world  nev^ 
recovered  from  the  blow  inflicted  upon  it  by  the 
plague  which  visited  it  in  the  re^n  of  Aoreiiue. 
We  are  in  danger  of  attachingtoo  little  importanca 
to  occurrences  of  this  kind.  The  hibtoriaTi  devotes 
but  a  few  lines  to  them  because  they  do  not  c^en 
admit  of  being  related  in  detail.  The  battle  of 
Cressy  occupies  the  historian  more  than  the  Black 
Death,  yet  we  now  kn6w  that  the  Black  Death  is  a 
tui-ning-point  in  mediaeval  Engli>h  histonr.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  series  of  plagues  which  fell  on  the 
Roman  world  during  the  Revolutionary  period  frona 
Aurelius  to  Diocletian,  is  extremely  wagmentaa-y. 
But  the  vastness  of  the  calamity  seems  not  doubt- 
ful, and  it  seems  also  clear  that  the  condition  of  the 
Empire  was  just  such  as  to  make  the  blow  mortaL 
It  is  also  plain  that  the  reconstructed  Empire  over 
which,  when  ihe  Ruvolutionary  period  was  paat, 
Diocletian  and  Constantine  reined,  was  different 
in  its  whole  character  from  tne  Empire  of*  the 
Antonines,  and  that  a  new  age  began  then  which 
resembled  the  Middle  Ages  as  mudi  as  it  resembled 
Antiquity. 

As  the  population  dwindled,  a  new  evil  made  its 
appearance.  The  expenses  of  government  had 
always  been  great:  wnen  complete  Oriental  snl- 
tanism  was  introduced  by  Diocletian,  they  be- 
came enormous.  And  the  demands  of  government 
reached  their  highest  point  i^ben  .the  popoiatian 
had  been  decimated  (tne  word  is  {H^obably  much 
too  weak)  by  the  plague.  The  JUcus,  which  had 
always  been  burdensome,  became  now  a  millstone 
round  the  neck  of  the  sinking  Empire.  The  de- 
mand for  money  became  as  urgent  as  the  demand 
for  men. 

A  leading  characteristic  of  the  later  Empire  is 
grinding  taxation.  The  government  beinsf  ovei^ 
whelmingly  powerful,  there  was  no  limit  to  its  pow- 
er of  extortion,  and  the  army  of  officials  which  had 
now  been  created  plundered  for  themscivce  as 
well  as  for  the  goremment.  What  the  plague  had 
been  to  the  population,  that  tha  Jiscus  was  toindns- 
try.  It  bn^e  the  bruised  reed  ;  it  converted  fee- 
bleness into  utter  and  incurable  debility.  R>inan 
finance  had  no  conception  of  the  impolicy  of  laving 
taxation  so  as  to  depress  enterprise  and  trade.  The 
fi^ctis  destroyed  capital  in  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  desire  of  accumulation  withered  where  govern- 
ment lay  in  wait  for  all  savings,  —  locupfetisstmuii 
quisquc  in  prcedam  carreptus.  All  the  intricate 
combinations  by  which  man  is  connected  to  man  in 
a  progressive  society  disappeared.  The  diminished 
population  lived  once  more  as  avrovpym  procurinir 
from  the  soil  as  much  as  their  own  inaiTiaual  needs 
required,  each  man  alone,  and  all  alike  in  bondig^ 
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to  an  omnipoteot,  aQ-grasping  government.  For 
eafety  they  had  given  omnipotence  to  their  govem- 
menr,  bnt  they  could  not  give  it  the  knowl^ge  of 
political  economy,  nor  the  power  to  cure  (subtle 
moral  evils.  Accordinrfy,  all.  the  omnipotence  of 
government  was  turned  to  increaaing  the  poverty, 
and  consequently  the  sterility,  of  the  population. 

1  have  not  left  myself  space  to  describe  in  detail 
the  pressure  of  the  yivrt/«  and  the  conscription  upon 
the  diflfereut  classes  of  the  people.  It  is  related  in 
many  books  with  what  malignant  iugenuitj'  the 
men  of  property  everywhere  were,  i<o  to  speak, 
chained  to  the  spot  where  they  lived,  that  the  vul- 
ture of  taxation  might  prey  upon  their  vitals  ;  and 
how  the  peasantry  were  in  like  manner  appropriated 
and  enslaved  to  military  service.  But  this  oppres- 
sion, to  which  government  in  its  helplessness  was 
driven,  filled  the  cup. 

1  cunceive  that  the  dtiwnfall  of  the  Empire  is 
thus  accounted  tor.  Barbarians  might  enter  freely 
and  take  possession.  Vandal  corsairs  from  Carthage 
might  outdo  the  work  of  Uannibal,  and  Germany 
avenge  at  her  leisun.?  the  invasions  of  CoBsar  and 
Drusus,  for  the  invincible  power  had  been  tamed 
by  a  slow  dieease.  '  Rome  had  stopped,  from  a  mis- 
givincr  she  could  not  explain  to  herself,  in  the  career 
of  victory.  A  century  of  repose  had  only  lefl  her 
weaker  than  before.  8he  was  able  to  concpier  her 
nationalities.  She  centralized  herself  successfully, 
and  created  a  government  of  mighty  efficiency  and 
stability.  But  as^ain^t  this  disea.«e  she  was  power- 
le.^;  and  the  diwa^^e  was  sterility.  Already  en- 
feebled by  it  she  past^ed  through  a  century  of  plague, 
and  when  the  plague  handed  her  over  to  the  Jiscus 
there  remainoa  nothinrr  for  tho  sufferer  but  gradu- 
ally to  sink.  But  tlie  causes  from  which  the  disease 
itself  bad  sprung  were  such  as  we  can  but  imper- 
fectly ascertain,  —  causes  deeply  involved  in  the 
constitution  of  societv  itself,  and  such  as  no  states- 
manship or  philosopliy  then  in  the  world  could 
hope  to  contend  with. 

Note.  —  The  Spectator,  in  a  Battering  notice  of 
tlie  first  of  the!*e  ]>apers,  asks  for  an  explanation  of 
thd  statement  that  the  Senate  was  an  a8^embly  of 
lile  peers  fi*eely  chosen.  The  magistrates  were 
chosen  by  popular  election,  and  election  to  the 
irrjluT  magistracies  cai-ried  with  [t  a  permanent 
Hoat  in  tlii^  Senate,  lliis  is  what  I  meant  by  callinir 
it  an  a^pembly  of  life  peers.  I  call  it  freely  elected 
because  every  fhll  citizen  was  eligible  and  had  a 
vote.  No  doubt  the  great  houses  had  such  over- 
whelming influence  that  tliey  could  in  ordinary 
times  monopolize  the  magistracies.  But  until  the 
Hevolntionary  period  began,  I  do  not  think  tliis  in- 
fluence had  much  ("oercion  in  it.  The  great  families 
were  really  reverenced  by  the  people,  and  were 
considered  to  have  a  sort  of  mcn-at  right  to  office. 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Tde  obituary  department,  after  continuing  for  a 
century,  has  been  clropped  out  of  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine.  Too  many  distinguished  people  died 
to  please  the  editor. 

A  POOR  woman  named  Fanny  Oliver  has  been 
left  for  death  on  the  scaffold  at  Worcester,  England, 
because  the  one-hundredth  part  of  a  grain  of  arsenic 
was  found  in  the  stomach  other  deceased  husband ! 

A  London  paper  says,  with  cheerful  bitterness : 
"  Over  and  above  all  the  delights  of  buriesque  where- 


with America  is  now  inundated,  onejoy  yet  awaits 
that  favored  republic.  The  great  Vance  is  going 
there.  May  his  voyage  be  successftil  and  his  stay 
very,  very  long  I  "  • 

It  having  been  suggested  that  the  English  public 
should  be  made  to  repay  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  lor 
the  presents  which  he  distributed  in  his  recent 
colonial  voyages,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  wants  to 
know  if  his  Royal  liighness  has  made  over  to  the 
nation  all  the  presents  he  received  during  that 
same  pleasm-e  tour. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Jewish  Theological  Society, 
comprising  the  most  learned  Rabbis  in  Germany, 
resolved  at  a  recent  sitting  at  Bre>lau  to  prepare  an 
enoyclopapdia  of  the  Talmud,  for  the  puri)Ose  of  fa- 
cilitating and  encouraging  the  study  of  that  portion 
of  their  national  literature  which  was  lately  intro- 
duced to  the  notice  of  the  public  in  England  and 
America. 

However  great  may  l)e  the  late  triumphs 
achieved  by  the  Prussian  army,  it  seems,  neverthe- 
less, to  be  the  most  unpopular  service  in  Europe. 
The  domineering  of  the  officers,  the  poverty  of  the 
soldier,  and  the  strictness  of  the  discipline,  render 
life  to  many  almost  intolerable.  To  prove  this,  it 
is  necessary  only  to  state  that,  according  to  German 
statistics,  there  weix?  in  1868  no  less  than  134  sui- 
cides in  the  army  of  North  Germany. 

At  a  recent  ball  given  by  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere, 
at  Worsley  Hall,  the  Prince  of  Wales  surprised  and 
delighted  his  fellow-guest -f,  and  established  himself 
as  a  favorite  forever  in  the  county,  by  constituting 
himself  a  soi-t  of  dancing  free  rover,  and  requesting 
a  tour  de  vahe,  after  the  French  and  Italian  iash- 
ion,  from  the  lair  visitors  all  over  the  ball-room, 
whether  he  had  made  their  acquaintance  or  not. 
Moreover,  he  irracefiilly  avoided  any  appearance  of 
being  guided  in  his  eelection  on  the  score  of  beauty 
alone.  All  this  is  said  by  Jenkins  in  the  London 
papers. 

At  St.  James's  Theatre  lately  Mdlle.  Schneider 
met  with  an  accident,  which  came  near  proving  very 
serious.  At  the  fall  of  the  curtain  in  the  last  scene 
of  Orphi'e  anx  Enfers  her  drt^ss  was  ignited  by  the 
flame  used  iu  producing  the  effect  of  li<rhtning,  and 
in  a  moment  was  in  a  b!aze.  Great  alarm  and  ex- 
citement prevailed,  and  two  or  three  gentlemen 
jumped  from  the  private  boxes  on  the  stage  and 
from  the  stalls,  but  the  actors  who  surrounded 
Mdlle.  Schneider  quickly  put  out  the  flames.  This 
was  not  done,  however,  until  almost  the  whole  of 
her  dress  had  been  destroyed.  Mdlle.  Schneider 
esca]>ed  without  the  smallest  personal  injury. 

TnKRE  is  a  smart  controversy  going  on  just  now 
among  the  Fn^emasons  in  England.  A  worthy  broth- 
er, having  spent  several  years  in  AustraDa,  has  re- 
turned, ann'juncing  as  the  frmt  of  his  sojourn  the 
discover)'  of  various  ancient  mysteries.  The  Baby- 
lonian and  Greek  astronomy  are  pronounced  to  have 
been  (Wganized  by  Freemasons,  and  the  Assyrian 
monuments  in  the  British  Museum  to  be  nothing  but 
illustrations  of  the  same  great  fact.  "  The  discoverer, 
of  courr^e,"  remarks  the  Athenieum,  "  has  not  been 
without  the  countenance  of  some  of  the  more  igno- 
rant, if  met  by  the  contempt  of  the  better  informed. 
Some  of  the  "Masons  are,  however,  very  indignant 
at  an  attempt  to  represent  that  the  key  of  cuneiform 
and  hiertiglyphic  literature  should  l>e  claimed  to  have 
been  picked  up  by  chance  and  hidden  away  as  a 
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Masonic  secret ;  and  they  call  on  the  inventor  to 
publish  his  contribution,  if  he  have  any,  to  the  stores 
of  general  knowledge,  as  they  want  no  covert  pos- 
session of  it." 

A  MELANCHOLY  little  incident  is  related  of  the 
ex-Empress  Charlotte.  This  unfortunate  Princess 
has  been  staying  for  some  time  at  Spa.  The 
other  day  she  insisted  with  such  vehemence  on 
playing  at  roulette  that  it  was  impossible  to  restrain 
her.  On  approaching  the  table  she  deliberately 
placed  a  gold  piece  on  the  number  19.  The  Em- 
peror Maximilian  was  shot  on  June  19.  The 
wheel  turned,  and,  though  thirty-seven  chances  were 
against  her,  she  won.  She  smiled  sadly,  took  up 
the  money,  and  quietly  left  the  room.  On  her  way 
out  a  poor  man  passed  by.  She  gave  him  all  the 
money,  with  the  injunction  that  he  was  to  "  pray 
for  him.'*  It  is  known  that  the  Empress  Charlotte 
never  pronounces  the  name  of  Maximilian. 

Mdlle.  Luguet,  the  daughter  of  M.  R^nd  Lu- 
gjiet,  of  the  Palais  Royal,  has  died  in  Paris,  in  her 
sixteenth  year.  Her  connection  with  the  stage  was 
remal^kably  close.  She  was  granddaughter  of*the  fa- 
mous Madame  Dorval,  niece  of  M.  Jacques  Luo-uet, 
of  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  at  St.  Petersburg,  of  M.  &en- 
ri  Lu^et,  director  of  the  Theatre  de  Italic  in  Ber- 
lin, of  M.  Desrieux  of  the  Vaudeville,  and  of  Madame 
Marie  Laurent  and  Madame  Vigne.  It  was  on  her 
mother's  sister,  who  died  at  the  same  age,  that  Vic- 
tor Hugo  wrote  the  bitter  verse : — 

'*  Nous  Bongerons  tous  deux  k  cette  belle  fllle 
Qui  dort  IkrhBB  sous  Therbe  ou  le  bouton  d»or  brille, 

Oa  I'oiaeau  cherche  un  grain  de  mlL 
Et  qui  Toulait  avoir,  et  qui,  trlste  chim6re  ! 
S^etalt  fkit  cet  hiver  promettre  par  sa  mhn 

Une  robe  verte  en  Avril." 

The  last  number  of  Echoes  from  the  Clubs 
has  the  following  clever  hit  at  a  sport  (pigeon- 
shooting  much  affected  by  the  upper  classes  in 
England. 

"  The  pigeon  tumbling  in  the  azore  air 

Was  dear  to  Aphrodite,  long  ago, 
Yoked  to  her  buoyant  chariot,  gay  and  fair, 

It  fluttered  where  her  amorous  banners  glor ; 
But  since  those  days  the  world  has  changed  religiona. 
And  different  is  the  use  we  make  of  pigeons. 

"  Lord  Vere  de  Vere  (your  pardon,  Mr.  Tennyson  !) 
Selects  the  pretty  birds  for  ruthless  murder  ; 

Of  Uie  tottering  Upper  House  a  careless  denisen. 
He  thinks  there 's  nothing  in  the  world  absurder 

Than  talk  of  Irish  Church  and  Pope»s  tiara. 

No  5  he  Ml  kiU  birds,  and  bring  the  Lady  Clara. 

"  Ay,  and  the  exquisite  patrician  creatures 

Watch  with  bright,  eager  eyes  the  lifted  trap,  — 
See  scattered  feathers  with  unruffled  futures  -- 

Laugh,  when  a  dead  bird  soils  a  dain^  lapl 
Surely  't  is  ladylike  and  innocent  fun 
To  see  birds  mangled  by  his  lordship's  gun. 

*^  Bats  [pace,  Mr.  Gladstone !]  are  but  rermin : 

'T  is  Just  as  well  to  say  I  mean  not  those 
That  draw  fat  salaries,  wear  lawn  and  ermine, 

Fight  in  the  Commons,  in  the  Lords  repose  — 
But  rats  that  in  our  larders  play  queer  tricks, 
And  don't  concern  themselves  with  politics. 

**  And  William  Sylies  [your  pardon,  Mr.  Dickens  I] 
Thinks  few  amusements  of  the  time  are  merrier 

(Except  the  encounter  of  steel-spurred  game  chickens) 
Than  against  raU  to  back  his  favorite  terrier,  — 

Vulgar  and  cruel  the  sport  which  William  likes,  — 

But  in  the  pit  you  don't  see  Mrs.  8ykes.»' 

Some  curious  devices  were  resorted  to  at  a  re- 
cent ball  given  in  Paris  to  amuse  the  "Viceroy.  New 
figures  were  invented  for  the  after-supper  cotillon. 
Large  sealed  envelopes  were  distributed  among  the 
ladies,  who,  opening  them,  found  grotesque  l^d- 


dresses  inside,  with  which  they  were  expected  to 
crown  their  partners.  Crackers  containin<T  mcces 
of  fancy  costume  were  also  pulled,  betweenlkhe  %- 
ures  of  one  of  the  dances,  and  the  gentlemen  had 
to  wear  the  finery  which  fell  to  their  share.  In 
what  was  called  'the  steeplechase  dance  the  ladies 
received  fans  bearing  the  names  of  well-known  race- 
horses, and  the  gentlemen  cards  similarly  Inscribed. 
At  a  signal  the  music  struck  up,  and  each  gentle- 
man hastened  to  discover  the  lady  on  whose  ha 
was  written  the  same  name  as  on  his  card.  Anoth- 
er fantastic  novelty  was  the  distribution  of  hoops 
among  the  gentlemen,  one  to  each^feix.  The  six  ad- 
vanced to  a  lady,  carrying  their  hoop  between  them, 
and  on  touching  a  spring  it  suddenly  imprifioned 
the  one  destined  to  be  the  lady's  partner.  Both  the 
Oriental  visitors  and  the  native  visitOTs  are  eaid  to 
have  been  much  amused  by  these  performances. 

A  PARAGRAPH  has  been  round  the  scientific 
papers  stating  that  a  French  naturalist  has  been 
measuring  the  tree-trunks  in  a  forest,  and  has 
found  them  all  broader  in  the  east-west  than  in  the 
north-south  direction :  the  causes  of  the  unsymme- 
try  being  ascribed,  not  veiy  ob^ously,  to  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth.  Well,  another  French  Arborist 
has  been  similarly  ganging  the  trees  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Toulouse,  and  he  6nds  that  the  greatest 
swelling  of  their  trunks  is  towards  the  east-soruth- 
east  point  of  the  compass.  The  explanation  offered 
by  this  second  investigator  is  more  philosophical 
than  that  of  his  predecessor.  He  refers  the  defor- 
mation to  the  early  morning  sun,  which  warms  the 
easterly  parts  of  the  tree  more  suddenly  than  the 
rest,  stimulates  the  flow  of  the  sap,  which  grows 
sluggish  during  the  cool  of  the  night,  and  draws  up 
the  nourishing  moisture  firom  the  soil  in  greater 
abundance  on  the  excited  side  than  on  those  por- 
tions of  the  trunk  where  the  warming  is  more  f^n^ 
ual  and  its  effects  less  active.  Nativallv,  Increased 
vitality  of  one  side,  be  it  animal  or  pUnt,  reralts 
in  development,  or  larger  growth  of  that  side. 
Thare  are  traditions  of  some  plants  taming  their 
flowers  towards  the  sun  :  the  truth  may  be£at  the 
sun  only  promotes  the  growth  of  those  blosscons 
upon  which  it  sheds  its  direct  warmth.  As  Dnlong 
said,  every  degree  of  the  thermometer  entails  a  law 

of  nature. 

• 

The  intellectual  activity  of  a  certain  class  of 
lunatics  is  curiously  illustrated  in  the  report  on  the 
lunatic  asylums  in  Ireland  which  has  lately  been 

Srinted  and  laid  before  Parliament.  A  man  named 
oseph  Langfrey  escaped  firom  the  Central  Asylum 
with  two  other  patients,  none  of  the  party  being 
looked  upon  as  lunatics  by  the  medical  officers, 
although  confined  there  as  criminsd  lunatics.  Mr, 
Langfrey  was  the  leader  of  the  fugitives,  and  if 
described  as  being  of  an  extraordinary  clever  and 
ingenious  mind.  He  could  do  things  quite  beyond 
what  men  in  general  can  perform,  and  his  clever- 
ness was  even  exceeded  by  his  versatility.  He 
was  a  good  shoemaker,  a  tailor,  a  weaver.  He 
made  irom  a  scrap  of  iron  a  key  by  which  he  could 
open  the  door  of  his  division.  He  put  together  a 
wooden  sewing-machine  of  his  own  contrivance, 
with  which  he  made  clothes  for  himself;  and  his 
mind  just  before  his  escape  seemed  so  intent  on 
improving  this  machine  that  there  was  little  appre- 
hension of  his  attempting  to  escape.  EGs  career, 
it  is  stated,  before  he  came  to  the  asylum  was  most 
extraordinary.     He  had  been  in  the  British  army,  in 
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the  French  army,  and  in  the  French  navy ;  and  had 
been  in  British,  German,  and  Russian  prisons.  He 
bad  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  French,  knew  some- 
thing of  German  and  was  completely  self-taught ;  his 
age,  although  he  had  passed  the  various  phases  of 
existence  above  described,  was  only  twenty-seven. 
He  spoke  well  and  reasonably,  the  great  defect  in 
bis  character  being  a  fickleness  or  purpose.  He 
bad  that  rambling  disposition  that  is  never  sated 
with  travel  and  adventure;  and  if  his  principles 
were  good  and  upright  he  would  in  all  probabuity 
have  had  a  distinguished  career  in  life.  Langfirey 
was,  in  fact,  not  uilike  one  of  Ouida's  heroes. 

Travellers  visiting  Venice,  says  a  London 
Journal,  ought  to  know  of  a  spot  whose  very  ex- 
istence had  been  half  forgotten,  but  which  has 
lately  been  made  accessible.  Whether  because  of 
a  general  change  in  the  relative  level  of  the  Vene- 
tian lagoons  and  the  mud4slands  that  support  the 
city,  or  of  a  local  subsidence  of  the  soil  under  the 
great  weight  of  the  Church  of  St  Mark,  the  ancient 
crypt  gradually  sank  below  the  level  of  the  adjoin- 
ing canal.  After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to 
resist  the  influx  of  water  by  raising  the  pavement, 
the  effort  was  abandoned  as  hopeless.  Somewhere 
about  1580  the  original  entrance  was  walled  up ; 
and  for  more  than  two  centuries  the  place  seems  to 
have  remained  undisturbed.  Soon  after  the  Aus- 
trians  became  masters  of  Venice  some  ecclesiastical 
antiquarv  called  to  mind  the  fact  that  Uie  marble 
coffin  believed  to  contain  the  body  of  St  Mark  had 
been  left  in  the  centre  of  the  crypt,  supported  oU 
four  stone  columns.  The  cathedral  authonties  were 
moved  to  action ;  an  opening  was  made  through 
one  of  the  small  windows  in  the  vaulting  of  ine 
roof.  The  crypt  was  found  half  full  of  salt  water, 
but  the  precious  relic,  supporied  at  a  height  of  five 
feet  above  the  pavement,  was  found  untouched. 
It  was  solemnlv  raised  into  the  church,  where  it  has 
since  remained,  the  opening  was  again  closed,  and 
for  a  further  period  or  over  sixty  years  one  of  the 
most  curious  portions  of  this  wonderful  fiibric  was 
lost  to  sight,  —  almost  to  memory.  Thanks  to  the 
energetic  intervention  of  Signer  Torelli,  the  present 
active  Prefect  of  Venice,  it  is  now  as  accessible  as 
when  first  constructed.  When  the  water  had  been 
pumped  out,  and  the  lavers  of  concrete  femoved 
that  had  been  introduced  to  raise  the  level  of  the 
original  pavement,  there  was  no  great  difficulty  in 
making  the  structure  quite  water-tight  by  means  of 
excellent  hydraulic  cement,  the  materials  of  which 
are  found  near  Bergamo.  The  tm^tecture  is  of 
great  interest,  and  will  doubtless  Qumish  matter  for 
much  discussion  when  more  generally  known. 

French  journalists  and  artists  are  seldom  content 
with  the  names  which  Heaven  has  allotted  them. 
The  Frenchman  is  anxious,  above  all,  that  the 
name  which  he  signs  to  an  article,  or  which  ap- 
pears as  his  on  a  play-bill,  shall  have  a  striking, 
uncommon  appearance  which  may  separate  its 
owner  from  the  vulgar.  For  this  reason  a  great 
many  writers  and  actors  adopt  pseudonyms  which 
cling  to  them  through  life,  and  by  which  they  con- 
tinue to  be  known  even  after  death.  A  Parisian 
has  just  taken  the  trouble  to  write  a  book  on  the 
subject  of  this  mania,  and  to  unmask  all  his  pseu- 
donymous contemporaries  for  the  edification  of  the 
public.  We  are  told  in  this  work  that  the  name  of 
•Mdmo.  George  Sand  is  Dudevant;  of  M.de«Per- 
wgny,  Fialin;  of  Arsfene  Houssaye,  Housset;  of 
AI.   Granier  de   Cassagnac  simply    Granier  (the 


"  de  Cassagnac  "  was  tacked  on  when  M.  Granier 
became  an  official  candidate) ;  of  Eugene  de  Mire- 
court  the  bic^rapher,  Gigot  (there  is  some  excuse 
her^) ;  of  Michel  Masson,.author  of  the  "  Contes  de 
PAtelier,"  Gaudichot ;  of  Belval,  the  singer,  Gafi- 
fot  (these  two  are  excusable  again,  —  no  French- 
man with  such  a  name  as  Gaudichot  or  Gafifot 
could  make  his  way  in  France^ ;  of  Mdme.  Carval- 
ho,  Carvailhe ;  of  Marie  Cabel,  of  the  Op^ra  Com- 
ique,  Cabu;  of  Father  HyacinUie,  Loyson  (Loyson 
means  "  the  gosling")  ;  and  of  the  well-known  res- 
taurateur Peters,  Fraise,  i.  e.  strawberry,  which 
name  appears  more  appropriate  than  the  pseudo- 
nym. It  is  rare  that  a  Frenchman,  being  possessed 
of  an  authentic  title,  conceals  it  out  of  modesty ; 
nevertheless,  this  happens  in  the  case  of  Cham 
and  Gill,  the  two  caricaturists,  the  first  of  whom  is 
Viscount  de  No^,  and  the  second  Count  de  Guines, 
and  in  that  of  M.  Henri  Bochefort,  who,  as  most 
people  are  aware,  is  Count  de  Bochefort  Lu9ay. 

The  last  number  of  the  North  British  Beview 
contains  an  admirable  paper  on  the  reminiscences 
of  the  late  Henry  Crabb  Bobinson.  After  a  careful 
examination  of  Mr.  Bobinson's  extended  work,  the 
critic  says :  "  Before  taking  leave  of  a  Diary,  which 
will  doubtless  become  a  fiivorite  book  with  the  lov- 
ers of  our  best  literature,  let  us  briefly  indicate  the 
character  of  its  author  as  manifested  in  its  pages, 
and  as  exhibited  in  his  life. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Bobinson  had  mudi  in  common  witn  Boswell.  They 
both  setup  for  their  ardent  worship  men  whom  they 
regarded  as  matchless  heroes.  To  Boswell,  Dr. 
J(mnson  was  a  literair  Jupiter.  In  his  eyes,  wis- 
dom was  incarnated  in  the  person  of  the  burly, 
pompous,  dogmatic,  and  proud  lexicographer.  Less 
narrow  in  ms  tastes,  and  more  accurate  in  his 
judgment,  Mr.  Bobinson  selected,  from  among  the 
celebrities  of  his  generation,  Goethe  and  Wordsworth 
as  the  two  men  who  were  depositaries  of  the  sacred 
fire.  To  their  weaknesses  he  was  not  blind,  but  he 
was  most  considerate  for  their  shortcomings.  Noth- 
ing gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  spread  abroad 
their  fame.  During  his  lifetime  he  succeeded  in  per- 
suading many  Grermans  to  read  the  poems  of  Wwds- 
worth,  and  in  inducing  many  En^bshmen  to  recog- 
nize the  genius  of  Groethe.  His  Diary  will  continue 
the  work.  It  will  enable  thousands  to  appreciate 
both  these  poets  more  hi^hlv  than  formerly,  by  en- 
abling*them  to  understand  tnem  better. 

"  Xet  despite  many  points  of  resemblance,  Mr. 
Bobinson  and  Boswell  were  in  essentials  the  antip- 
odes of  each  other.  Shrewd  and  sensible  as  Bos- 
well undoubtedly  was,  he  bad  in  him  an  element 
of  the  buffoon.  He  was  as  happy  to  be  made  a  show 
of  himself,  as  to  exhibit  tne  excellences  of  his 
mind's  idol.  If  he  had  not  been  extremely  vain  he 
would  never  have  written  a  Life  which  will  keep 
alive  the  memory  of  one  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  wholly  neglected  by  succeeding  generations. 
But  there  was  no  screw  loose  in  the  character  of 
Mr.  Bobinson.  A  clear  head  and  a  logical  intellect 
kept  him  from  committing  any  gross  mistake  owing 
to  the  intensity  of  his  admiration  for  certain  men. 
He  was  competent  to  judge  of  their  quality.  He 
did  not  hesitate  to  point  out  a  blimder  in  a  poem 
by  Wordsworth,  nor  to  admit  that  Goethe  had 
made  mistakes.  He  was  a  hero-worshipper,  but  no 
idolater. 

"  Mr.  Bobinson  lived  to  a  better  purpose  than 
merely  reading  poetry  and  collecting  anecdotes. 
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His  love  of  liberty  was  as  profound  as  was  his  ad- 
miration of  the  bcaudfril  in  verse  and  prose.  As  a 
Dissenter  he  had  experienced  the  deadening  effects 
of  intolerance.  His  efforts  were  naturally  directed 
towards  emancipating  his  brethren  in  the  faith  from 
the  disabilities  under  which  they  pined.  It  was 
not  till  the  middle  of  his  life  that  he  took  up  this 
work  in  earnest.  In  early  roacdiood  his  religious 
opinions  were  lukewarm.  As  late  as  the  age  of 
forty,  he  wrote  :  '  Though  I  am  not  religions  my- 
self, I  have  great  respect  for  a  conduct  wliich  pro- 
ceeds from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  is  under  the  in€ur 
ence  of  religious  feelings.'  Afterwards,  a  reaction 
took  place  :  he  pa*ii»ed  from  the  calm  of  indifference 
to  the  vehemence  of  conviction,  and,  formally  pro- 
fessing himself  a  Unitarian,  became  one  of  the 
champions  oi'  his  sect. 

"  Thinking  that  Dissenters  diould  have  the  means 
of  education  within  thBir  reach,  he  actively  co-oper- 
ated with  the  founders  of  the  London  University. 
Believing  that  a  training-school  for  Unitarians  was 
des-irable,  he  helped  to  found  Univwfity  ilalL  He 
founded  the  Flaxman  Gallery,  which  is  not  only 
one  of  the  great  attractions  of  University  College, 
but  is  ali^o  the  most  splendid  monument  by  which 
the  genius  of  the  great  English  sculptor  could  be 
honored  and  perpetuated.  To  the  end  of  his  life 
the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  these  places  of  ed- 
ucation was  pursued  by  him  with  untiring  energ)^ 
His  greatest  political  triumph  was  the  passing  of  the 
Act  relating  to  Dissenters'  Chapeb,  an  Act  of  which 
he  was  the  energetic  promoter  and  zealous  advocate, 
and  of  which  the  effect  was  to  extend  to  Unitarians 
the  le<val  protection  enjoyed  by  other  Dissenters. 

"  Wliile  the  religious  body  of  which  Mr.  Robinson 
was  a  membi'r  has  the  greatest  cause  to  cherish  his 
memory,  his  name  and  his  good  deeds  will  not  &il 
to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  public  at  large, 
when  this  Diary  is  in  their  hands,  apd  its  contents 
in  their  minds. 

"  Those  who  look  back  with  pleasure  to  the  time 
when  they  heard  from  the  eloquent  lips  of  the 
writer  of  the  Diary  many  of  the  neatly  phrased 
stories  and  pithy  anecdotes  with  which  it  is  filled 
will  perus?e  it  with  the  greater  delight  because  the 
printed  page,  wliile  recallincr  to  their  minds  the 
image  of  the  departed,  is  rich  in  mat^ials  where- 
with to  form  an  estimate  of  his .  disposition  and 
talents,  even  more  honorable  amd  lofty  than  the  flat^ 
terinsc  estimate  which,  during  his  lifetime,  they 
had  formed  and  cherii^hed.  It  is  a  work  to  •which 
no  review  can  do  full  justice.  In  order  to  be .  thor- 
ough' appreciated  it  must  be  read  from  beginning 
to  end.  The  three  volumes  wliich  compose  it  are 
large.  Upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  pages  are  con- 
tained in  them,  yet  there  are  few  pages  which  the 
most  exacting  critic  will  desire  to  cancel,  and  there 
is  not  one  which  the  sensible  reader  will  pronounce 
to  be  dull.  No  small  portion  of  the  pleasure  with 
which  they  will  be  read  is  owing  to  the  care  and 
discrimination  with  which  the  work  has  been  edited. 
Dr.  Sadler  had  at  his  disposal  manuscripts  of  which 
but  the  thirtieth  part  has  now  been  printed  and 
given  to  the  world.  Additions  and  corrections 
may  lieighten  the  interest  and  increase  the  utility 
of  a  subsequent  edition  of  this  Diary.  Still,  we 
cannot  more  truthfully  characterize  and  more  justly 
commend  the  volumes  beforo  us  than  by  pronounc- 
ing them  invaluable  to  every  student  of  £nglish 
literature,  and  indispensable  additions  to  ever>' 
well-selected  and  really  precious  collection  of  Eng- 
lish books.' 


ARTHUR'S  KNIGHTING. 

I  MIND  me  of  Toraise  in  Carmelide  :  — 

Plenary  court  with  show  and  festival 
Held  King  Leodegan  that  Whitsuntide. 

By  noon  the  busy  cooks  had  served  in  hall 
Pottage  of  herbs  with  spiceries  and  wine, 

Boars'  heads  in  aigredouce  and  therewithal 
Herons  and  egrets  in  sauce  Gamelyne, 

Peacocks  in  pride  in  platters  of  pure  gold. 
And  swans  in  silver  served  with  ga),entinc, 

Bakemeats  and  venison  and  a  store  untold 
Of  savory  breads,  and  flesh,  and  fowl,  and  fish, 

Sallets  and  mortrews,  fritters  hot  and  cold. 
Creams,  catas,  and  jellies,  many  a  lordly  dish 

Of  pear  and  ])ippin9  oomfit-carawavs. 
Citron  and  dates,  — a  Cardinal  conhl  widi 

No  fairer  garnish  on  his  holy  days. 
And  after  every  course  the  Sewer  arrayed 

A  subtle  fancy  of  Dame  Fortune's  ways : 
First,  Beltsaire  upon  his  throne  displayed; 

Next,  the  blind  hizar  cowering  by  the  wall ; 
Tlie  third,  in  tattered  weed,  a  beggaivmaid ; 

And  last,  Cophetua's  bride  in  crown  and  paU. 
Dame  Fortune's  self  the  while  in  midmost  place, 

Poisin«r  her  gilded  limbs  on  her  swift  ball 
Above  the  mast-bead,  with  a  silken  lace 

Bare  up  the  mainsail  of  an  argosy 
Of  beaten  silver,  that  in  hypocras 

Swam  idly,  all  becalmed  in  a  Red  Sea, 
Among  the  i^les  of  wafer-cake  in  sop. 

And  fair  aloft,  the  minstrel-gallery 
A  ceilure  starred  with  gold  did  overtop : 

And  ever  among,  the  quire  or  played  or  sang 
With  citole,  sackbut,  sawtrey,  and  sweet  stop 

Of  clariner  and  cornet,  and  the  clang 
Of  timbrels  and  of  tabors  —  pipe  and  lute 

With  their  wild  warble  thrilling  through  the 
twang 
Of  harps  and  wail  of  melancholy  flute. 

To  that  high  music  every  heart  beiit  high 
With  knightly  pa8.«ion,  and,  when  all  was  mute, ' 

The  young  men  did  not  think  it  much  to  die ;  - 
And   graybeards  knew  that  their  old   blood  wa« 
young, 

And  looked  upon  the  young  men  with  a  sigh- 
Then  forward  stowl  a  chorister  and  flung 

Such  sweet,  sweet  sorrow  into  lus  sweet  lay 
Of  lovers'  woe,  that,  ere  the  song  was  sung. 

There  was  no  warrior's  eye  but  turned  away 
Lest  it  should  meet  his  fellow's  for  the  tear. 

Gine\Ta  looked  at  Arthur,  but  tlie  gray 
Of  her  brijrht  e^-ne  knew  naught  of  lover^s  fear ; 

And  when  they  met  not  his,  the  rebel  blood 
Flushed  to  the  lair  tip  of  her  tingling  ear. 

As  there  before  him  teeth  on  lip  ^e  stood, 
For  that  she  knew  she  showed  so  beautiful 

In  the  wild  triumph  of  that  sovran  mood, 
And  grudged  that  he  should  see  not   Was  he  doll. 

And  dr^ok  that  philtre  of  sweet  sound  in  vain. 
That  thus  he  looked  awav,  nor  cared  to  lull 

The  divine  longing  of  love's  hunger-pain 
By  feeding  in  her  eyes  his  love  with  love  ? 

He    saw  not,  —  no  I     Nor,   though   he  stared 
amain, 
Saw  he  the  banners  blazoned  bright  above 

The  starry  ceilure.    Not  until  the  stir 
After  the  song,  when  all  the  guests  'gan  move. 

Did  her  true  lover  think  to  look  at  her. 
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And  then,  pardie,  her  eye»  were  otherwhere : 

For  lo,  past  tnmcbeoiicd  steward  and  cellarer 
Who  stood  beside  the  cupboard,  mazed  with  care 

Of  the  great  goblets  and  the  cups  of  state, 
Limped  TrcfDC  the  jester,  with  a  Kaiser's  air, 

UtB  kingly  train  upborne  by  an  ape  sedate. 
And  four  white  poodles,  two  on  either  side, 

Marching:  upnti^ht,  but  sad,  as  il*  the  fate 
Of  courtier-lite  bore  hardly  on  their  pride. 

And  those  gay  silken  masquer  weeds  they  wore 
Repaid  not  half  what  they  mni^t  needs  abide 

As  hangers-on  to  majesty  to  poor. 
Long  laughter    shook    the    hall  at  thit  stnuige 
show. 

Which  waxed  amain  when  on  the  lower  floor 
The  moUev  knave,  with  many  a  mop  and  mow. 

Bade  all  his  four-foot  courtiers  dance  and  leap, 
Juxt  as  a  king  might  bid  his  dukes  do  so. 

The  feasters  laughed  and  drank,  and  they  drank 
deep 
Of  those  tall  flagons,  and  the  butler's  wand 

Waved  for  fr^h  vintage  with  a  lordly  sweep. 

Ginevra  ranght  a  wine-flaf^k  from  the  stand 

Brimmed  with  the  ripest,  and  at  Arthtur's  knee 
Knelt,  a  deep  beaker  in  her  dainty  hand. 

Gemmed  all  within  with  iewels  that  make  flee 
All  taint  and  venom  from  the  faery  brim. 

And  humbly  proffered  her  new  lord.     But  he, 
Shamed  that  such  service  should  be  done  to  him 

By  her  who  was  his  worship,  bade  her  rise. 
"  Nay,'*  quoth  the   Sire,  "  fair  knight,  in  life  and 
limb 

We  are  all  thine.    Let  be,  the  girl  is  wise." 
Then  Arthur  drank  and  ntve  her  back  the  cup ; 

But  still  she  knelt  beside  him,  and  her  eyes 
Betrayed  no  si;^al  as  she  raised  them  up 

Of  woman's  art  in  the  child's  artlesf^ness, 
As  if  she  wondered  how  her  lord  should  sup. 

Yet  inly  knew  she  all  her  loveliness : 
The  pilch  of  velvet,  parted  white  and  bine, 

Reversed  with  ermines  for  an  emperess. 
All  overt  on  the  sides,  where  shimmered  through 

The  kirtle's  silken  warp  with  weft  of  gold 
From  looms  of  Baldack —  O,  full  well  she  knew 

The  needled  broidery  wrought  on  every  fold,  — 
Those  smiling  suns  above  and  sunflowers  three 

Under  each  sun,  with  faces  broad  and  bold 
Staring  upon  him  through  their  greener^' 

Of  i&eeny  leafage ;  all  along  the  hem 
A  rienz  plui  bos  jeo  ne  me  toume  mie 

Fio^ured  in  umber,  and  on  every  stem 
SoUeU  m* attire  on  scroll  of  argent  grain ;  — 

The  glistening  girdle  brooched  with  pearl  and 
gem. 
The  gipciere  silver-guarded  and  its  chain. 

The  coronal  of  gold  and  golden  net,  — 
Full  well  she  knew  she  wore  them  not  in  vain. 

But  knew  no  less  herself  was  mightier  yet. 
The  joyous  witchcraft  of  her  sunny  hair. 

The  spell  of  eyes  that  dimmed  the  eyes  they 
met. 
Even  the  sigh  that  half  betrayed  how  fair 

The  rosy  promise  of  the  imperial  breast, 
Guisin^  an  art  to  tell  how,  pillowed  there. 

Her  love,  the  sovran  of  tne  world,  might  rest 
In  empire  sweeter  than  the  sway  of  kings. 

So,  for  the  night  was  waxing,  host  and  guest 
Betook  them  to  their  chambers,  and  the  things 
Which  showed  so  mighty  faded  while  they  slept 
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Utterly  even  as  fond  imaginings. 

Ana  no  man   knew   that  he  had   laughed  or 
wept. 
But  not  forgetful  of  sweet  life  th(iy  lay, . 

For  each,  almost  ere  midnight  tolled,  had  leapt 
Forth  from  his  couch  to  busknim  for  the  day. 

Tlicu  on  the  dais  a  carpet  of  fine  Tars 
Was  spread  in  hall,  where  grooms  and  pages  gay. 

With  tapers  twinkling  under  the  goldstan*. 
Lighted  the  bare-armod,  leathern-aproned  baud 

Who  caj^ed  us  in  our  liamess  for  the  wars. 
And  'mid  the  clang,  a  s<juire  on  either  hand, 

Came  Arthur's  self,  and  on  the  carpet  doffed 
IDs  mantle  blue  of  cloth  of  Samarcand, 

Unhasped  the  jewelled  pirdle,  and  aloft 
Lifted  the  velvet  co^t,  ana  set  a^^ide 

The  banded  shoon  of  cheveril  white  and  soft. 

Then  stately  through  high  hall  in  seemly  pride, 

Among  the  clashmg  press,  that  Peerless  One 
Stepped  with  such  gait  as  might  beseem  the  bride 

Of  empire  peerlei^s  underneath  the  sun. 
Yet  to  her  lonl  right  maidenly  she  spake. 

Bidding  good  morrow :    "  Nay,"  quoth  she,  "  by 
none. 
Save  mine  own  hands,  sweet  Sire,  for  knighthood's 
sake 

Shalt  thou  be  armed  this  day."  —  With  that  she 
set 
Upon  the  kingly  cycladoun  of  li^e 

The  hacketon  all  lined  with  sarcinet, 
Orfreyed  without  with  crescents  of  thin  gold 

Upon  the  buckskin ;  next  the  soUeret 
She  fitted  on  each  foot  with  fold  on  fold 

Of  overlapping  steel  and  toe-piece  keen. 
Like  scale  and  sting  of  hornet ;  next  in  hold 

She  locked  his  thews  in  greaves   of  damasked 
sheen 
Of  Milan ;  next  the  ciysses  featously 

She  has{)ed  upon  his  thigh,  and  fair  between 
Buckled  the  knee-piece  underneath  the  knee ; 

Vambrace  and  brassart  next,  and  elbow-plate 
As  squire  who  knew  full  well  where  each  should  be. 

Upon  his  arras  she  Jointed'in  due  state, 
And  shelled  the  shoulders  in  their  silver  scale. 

Then,  o'er  the  pourpoint,  heeding  not  the  weight, 
DefUy  she  donned  the  jesseraunt  of  mail ; 

And  over  that,  the  jupon,  blazoned  &ir 
With  fiery  dragon  swindging  his  huge  tail. 

And  broidered  bordure,  wrought  m  leafage  rare 
Of  braided  strands  of  silk  incarnadine. 

Then  on  the  golden  glory  of  his  hair 
With  gently  st**adfast  hand  and  earnest  eyne, 

As  if  she  offered  up  a  kindly  gift 
With  solemn  pageant  at  a  saintly  phrine. 

With  arras  npstretched  before' him  did  she  lift 
The  bascinet  all  burnished,  rich  inlaid 

Wth  golden  damask,  then  with  finders  svnft 
Made  fast  the  fringe  of  cam  ail  fair  displayed ; 

Drt^w  on  the  gauntlets  with  their  ^adlings  gilt 
And  tasselled  hems  with  knotted  silk  arrayed ; 

And  kneeling  then,  the  spurs  he  won  in  tilt 
On  tlie  first  day  he  armed  him,  on  his  heel 

She  set  and  buckled.    DefUy  thus  she  built 
Around  her  love  that  sheeny  tower  of  steel.  — 

But  more  was  wanting.     Still  upon  one  knee 
Beside  her  new  lord  did  the  proud  one  kneel. 

And  from  the  bln-hing  page  took  reverently 
The  faery  wonder  of  Escalibor 

With  all  its  wealth  of  jewelled  wirardry 
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Wherewith  to  gird  her  knightly  hachelor : 

Baldrick  and  hilt  and  scabbard,  —  not  a  gem 
But  flashed  with  virtue  for  a  conqueror ;  — 

This  ruby  once  on  Judith's  diadem 
Blazed  like  a  star,  —  that  diamond  clasp  of  yore 

Girdled  the  Wise  King  in  Jerusalem : 
Yet  all  not  worthier  than  the  blade  they  bore, 

Forged  in  the  caverns  of  the  Enchanted  Lake 
By  Weland,  snapped  and  forged  again  thrice  o'er, 

Graven  with  names  whereat  the  loul  fiends  quake 
In  potent  rune  and  mystic  sign  enscrolled ; 

Then  for  the  first  time  did  the  fair  hand  shake, 
Yet  ton^ued  the  buckle  smoothly  on  the  fold 

And  uie  rich  ends  in  a  loose  knot  let  fall. 

So  rose  she,  proudly  smiling  to  behold 

Her  knight  and  king,  how  comely  and  how  tall 
He  showed  in  that  fair  labor  of  her  hand. 

Yea,  and  beside  her  others  smiled  in  hall ; 
For  watching  the  sweet  pair  anigh  did  stand 

Iler  sire  and  Merlin,  with  such  thoughts  as  s^ 
Old  hearts  at  sight  of  young  love,  'mid  a  band 

Of  gaping  losels,  page  and  armorer. 

Then  spake  old  Merlin  with  his  sour-sweet  smile, 

By  name  to  Arthur,  but  as  much  to  her :  — 
"  Fair  sir,  in  Logress,  in  the  minster-^le 

Of  sweet  Saint  Steven  erst  thou  didst  receive 
At  pious  Dubric's  hand  the  name  and  style 

Of  a  true  knight,  but  now  thou  wouldst  achieve 
A  dearer  honor,  —  now  almost 't  is  thine 

To  be  love-knighted.    By  tlus  lady's  leave 
One  thing  alone  is  lacking."  —  Iler  rail  eyne 

Ginevra  flashed  upon  that  wizard  gray. 
As  Arthur  asked :  "  What  lacketh,  master  mine  ? 

No  rite  shall  fail  my  chivalry  this  day 
From  whence  I  date  my  knighthood,  for  till  this 

I  have  but  jested."    Then  quoth  Merlin :  "  Nay, 
'T  is  but  a  trifle,  —  let  the  lady  kiss, 

And  thou,  fair  sir,  art  knight  for  evermore  1 " 
"  Sweet  Sire,"  quoth  she,  *' &ng  Arthur  shall  not 
miss 

For  gift  so  small  his  knighthood.    If  my  lore 
Be  nothing  in  this  matter,  pardon  me : 

Yet  as  to  kisses,  I  am  not  so  poor 
That  I  can  spare  none."    Then  full  maidenly 

Her  rosy  lips  she  lifted  to  her  lord 
And  kissed  him  in  all  stateliness ;  but  he 

Caught  her  in  both  arms,  and  without  a  word 
Repaid  the  kiss  thrice  o'er  and  thrice  to  boot. 

O,  but  no  rune  nor  gem  on  belt  or  sword 
Could  stay  the  trembling  that  from  head  to  foot 

Shook  the  new  knight  in  that  encounter  sweet, 
No  harness  ward  the  wound  from  his  heart's  root. 

So  kissed  those  lovers.    Fleet  and  few,  how  fleet, 
How  few,  firom  the  first  cradle  to  the  last, 

Those  high  eternal  moments !     O,  the  beat 
Within  their  pulses  made  our  own  tieat  fiwt 

And  dimmed  our  eyes  with  pity  and  regret. 
Or  do  we  now  grow  old,  and  fondly  cast 

A  sadness  on  the  joy  we  half  forget, 
Clouding  with  sorrows  of  our  eld  Uie  youth 

We  do  remember  to  remember  yet  r 
We  know  not  now.    But  even  thus  in  sooth 

Those  lovers  kissed,  and  we  who  saw  them  kiss 
Look  back  and  see  them  still  with  such  deep  ruth 

As  maketh  old  men  weep  at  sight  of  bliss ;  — 
Still  feel  the  whisper  which  we  could  not  hear : 

"  All  eyes  are  staring, — loose  me  after  this." 
So  slipped  she  from  his  arms  with  gracious  cheer, 

Ruady  for  maiden  shame,  yet  not  the  less 


Proud,  not  alone  of  her  own  kmght  sans  peer. 
But  proud  that  all  should  see  that  fond  cu\ 


Then  Arthur  turned  as  one  but  half  awake, 

Drunken  with  that  deep  draught  of  loveliness. 
Dazed  with  his  dreams  or  conquest  for  her  sake 

And  bliss  to  be.    But  when  his  eye  did  light 
On  her  sad-smiling  sire,  a  flush  'gan  break 

Into  his  brow,  with  love's  own  wanness  white ; 
And  when  beyond  he  felt  the  glittering  blue 

Of  Merlin's  eye,  he  crimsoned  throi]s;h  outright; 
For  well  that  bridegroom  knew  th^  l£arlin  knew 

His  lawless  other  love  and  its  wild  nn,  — 
Sin  unto  death,  even  though  aU  else  be  true. 

But  Merlin  spake :  ^'  Hereafter  thou  shalt  win 
Glory  undyine,  such  ae  never  yet 

Was  e'er  acnieved  by  prince  or  paladin. 
Yea,  there  be  mighty  names  that  men  foi^get, 

And  all  our  li£  is  but  a  h'ttle  space, 
And  soon  we  shall  lie  still  for  aU  our  fret. 

Our  day  is  short,  and  night  comes  on  a^bce, 
And  then  we  shall  not  know  sorrow  nor  bliss, 

Nor  toil  nor  rest,  nor  recollect  the  face 
Of  man  nor  woman.    Yet  by  that  sweet  kiss 

To  the  world's  end  men  shall  remember  thee  1 
Th<^  shall  remember,  yea,  and  more  than  this : 

King  thou  art  now,  and  kingagain  shalt  be 
Herea^r  in  this  land  of  Bloy  Bretayne ; 

For  though  thou  go  awiiy,  and  shsdt  be  free 
No  less  than  others  from  the  toil  and  pain. 

Thou  shalt  not  die  as  others,  nor  the  years 
Shall  waste  no  glory  of  thy  secret  reiffn 

In  realm  of  Faery,  whence  among  thy  peers 
Thou  shalt  return  to  rule  in  sight  of  all 

That  shall  have  eyes  to  see  thee  through  their 
tears 
Ofjoy  that  after  so  long  interval 

Thefrown  King  Arthur  doth  come  back  to  men." 
So  Merlin  spake,  and  we,  who  stood  in  hall. 

Were  mute  for  musing.    But  Ginevra  then 
As  one  whom  joy  and  doubt  at  once  o'erwhelm, 

Hearing  how  he,  her  lord,  should  come  agen. 
Yet  naught  of  her,  the  lady  of  his  realm,  — 

Stepped  forth  once  more  and  with  firm  hand  did 
don 
Over  the  knight's  steel  cap  the  kingly  helm. 

Windowed  and  pranked  with  eolo,  and  tberenpoo 
A  chaplet  wrought  with  leaf  of  nly  and  vine, 

Beaten  in  gold,  —  a  Jew's-work  oentagon 
Under  each  foil,  inwrought  with  suotle  twine 

Of  stones  of  empire  on  the  sheeny  rim. 
Then  Merlin  came,  saying :  "  The  last  is  mine," 

And  set  above  the  helm  a  crest  to  dim 
Allgold  and  gemwork  flash  they  as  they  mi^t; 

The  Dragon-royid,  through  whose  ever}'  limb 
The  lifeblood  beat  in  pulses  of  quick  light ; 

Yet  stirred  it  not,  save  that  its  snaky  tail 
It  curled  in  slancing  folds,  and  fiery  bright 

It  breathed  a  flame,  red-mirrored  in  the  mail. 

So  strode  the  King  ftdl  kingly  to  the  gate, 

Where  in  gay  trappings  o'er  the  burnished  scale 
Bridged  by  the  saddle,  his  tall  steed  did  wait 

And  neighed  to  greet  his  monarch  as  he  strode 
And  swung  into  the  stirrups  in  all  state. 

Sadly  those  lovers  each  oade  each  to  God ; 
For  glory  is  sweet  but  love  is  loath  to  go ; 

And  through  the  straight  lane  clattering  forth 
we  rode 
With  folded  gonfanons  and  lances  low. 

Sebabtiak  £TA2(9. 
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A  ROMANCE   OF  FLORENCE. 

BT   THOMAS  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 

The  historian  li(GgIiori,  writing  in  tlie  latter  half 
of  ihe  seventeenth  century,  enumerates  twenty-three 
different  visitations  of  pestilence  in  Florence,  of 
which  the  earliest  recoraed  occurred  in  1825,  and 
the  last  in  1630.  That  of  the  year  1400  is  the 
eighth  in  Mgliori's  catalogue.  It  was  not  so  great 
or  terrible  an  infliction  as  that  of  1338,  which  is 
well  known  as  the  plague  described  by  Boccaccio  ; 
but  the  mortality  was  vexr  large,  and  the  depopula- 
tion of  the  city  considerable. 

In  the  midst  of  this  time  of  trouble  and  sickness 
died  Ginevra  Agolanti,  nata  Almieri.  She  had 
been  married  to  Francesco  Agolanti  only  four  years, 
and  she  was  still  in  the  prime  and  the  pride  of  her 
remarkable  beauty.  She  was,  we  are  assured,  the 
most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time  In  Florence. 
Her  marriage  with  Francesco  Agolanti,  however, 
had  been  by  no  means  a  happy  one,  —  for  the  very 
sufficient  reason  that,  when  forced  by  her  &ther 
into  a  marriase  with  him,  her  affections  had  already 
been  bestowed  upon  anotiier.  Ginevra  loved  and 
wa0  loved'  by  Ajitonio  Rondinelli,  an  ancestor  of 
one  of  the  historians,  who  has  preserved  the  record 
of  Ginevra's  story.  But  the  love  of  Antonio  Ron- 
dinelU  and  Ginevra  Almieri  was  as  hopeless  a  pas- 
sion as  that  which  existed  between  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  and  for  the  same  reason.  Of  course,  in 
those  medlsBval  Italian  cities,  —  in  which  the  soci- 
ety was  always  divided  into  two  at  least,  if  not  more, 
factions,  between  whom  an  internecine  feud  and 
hatred  raged, — such  difficulties,  issuing  in  more  or 
less  trasic  catastrophes,  Were  always  occurring. 
Far  too  blind  to  reet^Size  party  badges,  I)on  Cupid 
was  continually  ignoring  the  diiSTerence  and  incom- 
patibilities that  separated  Guelphs  from  Ghibel- 
lines,  Montacuti  firom  Capuleti,  Bianchi  from  Neri, 
Panciatichi  from  Cancellieri,  and  oflen  even  thos^ 
existing  between  patricians  and  plebeians. 

Between  the  Almieri  and  the  Rondinelli  there 
could  be  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage. 
Not  only  were  the  two  families  opposed  in  tiie 
burning  politics  of  the  day,  but  the  Almieri  were  a 
house  ofold  patrician  stock,  while  Rondinelli  was 
the  descendant  of  one  of  those  plebeians  who  had 
led  the  populace  against  the  magnates  in  1343  I 
Better  mignt  a  daughter  of  the  Almieri  love  one 
of  her  father's  serving-men  than  fix  her  affections 
on  a  Rondinelli  I  But  in  that  time  and  clime,  the 
papas  of  marriageable  daughters  were  wont  to  make 
ver}'  short  work  of  any  su<m  erratic  fancies.  Each 
free  citizen,  who  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  upset 


the  whole  order  of  society  for  the  securing  of  po- 
litical liberty,  was  a  thoroughlv  despotic  master  of 
his  own  household.  And  so  Gmevra  was  summa- 
rily bidden  to  accept  Francesco  Agolanti  as  her  hus- 
band ;  and  she  never  dreamed  of  refusing  to  do  so  I 

We  do  not  hear  any  word,  of  any  sort,  which 
could  lead  to  the  belief  that  Ginevra  was  otherwise 
than  a  blameless  wife.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  records  of  Florentine  society  as  it  existed 
under  the  principality  of  the  Medici  mav  be  in- 
clined either  to  doubt  the  existence  of  such  virtue 
under  such  circumstances,  or,  at  least  to  credit 
Ginevra  with  the  possession  of  a  very  rare  and 
matchlera  standard  of  female  duty.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
republic)  in  suck  respects,  were  not  as  the  manners 
and  morals  of  Florence  under  the  Medici.  The 
"  magnificent ''  Lorenzo  had  not  done  his  work  upon 
Florentine  society  in  the  days  when  duty  separated 
Ginevra  Almieri  fix)m  Antonio  Rondinelli.  And 
the  unloving  wife  remained  pmdentiy  and  dutifully 
at  home,  within  the  dark  and  gloomy  walls  of  her 
husband's  house,  in  the  Corso  dedi  Adimari,  a 
narrow  lane  between  high  prison^ike  buildings, 
whidi,  up  to  tiie  vear  1840,  or  thereabouts,  occupied 
the  upper  part  ot  the  now  well-known  and  modern- 
ized via  Calzainoli. 

So  much  it  was  in  her  power  to  do !  But  at  the 
end  of  four  years  she  seemed  to  be  able  to  bear  so 
sunless,  so  cheerless,  so  hopeless  a  life  no  longer. 
She  fell  into  a  state  of  languor  from  which  nothing 
could  rouse  her :  and  then,  the  flickering  lamp  of 
her  life  burning  lower  and  lower,  she  fell  asleep  I 

It  was  a  very  suspicious  thing  in  those  days  to 
fall  ill,  and  a  still  more  suspicious  thing  to  die  I 
The  first  tiiought  of  the  surviving  relatives  of  any 
one  unkind  enough  to  die  in  the  midst  of  them  was 
to  get  rid  of  the  bodjr  as  soon  as  possible.  Short 
time  was  allowed  for  religious  ntes,  and  small 
thought  was  giv«a  to  ceremony  of  any  kind  I  Well 
if  prompt  burial  could  be'  attained  I  The  poor 
comd  not  always  attain  it.  They  were  obliged  to 
content  ihemselves  with  throwing  their  dead  into 
the  public  streets,  to  be  picked  up  by  tiie  dead 
carts  of  the  company  of  the  Misericordia  as  soon  as 
they  could  be  attended  to.  But  a  lady  of  the 
house  of  Agolanti  could  command  int^iment  as 

Srompt  as  the  fears  of  her  bereaved  husband  could 
esire.  And  Ginevra  was  wn^ped  in  a  shroud, 
and  hurried  away  to  the  sepulchre  which  has  been 
described  above,  within  a  few  hours  after  closing 
her  eyes. 

Ginevra,  however,  was  not  dead,  nor  had  she 
been  in  any  wise  stricken  by  the  pestilence.    It  had 
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been  simply  a  case,  of  suspended  animation^  from 
which  the  uflforttfnats  young  wife  awokie  a  f«w 
hotirs  after  she  had  been  conil^ed  to  tke  valilt  of  (lie 
Ag:olaiiti.  Happy  that  it  waa  a  ratilt,  and  not  a 
grave  !  Happy  that  in  that  time  of  panic  and  of 
death,  no  thought  of  a  coffin  had  been  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  promptness  of  the  interment! 
The  tomb,  hastily  opened  by  means  of  the  rtmiid 
stone  opening  op  the  steps  of  the  cathedral  which 
formed  its  means  of  access,  had  received  the  body 
swathed  in  a  shroud,  and  had  been  as  hastily  closed. 
Ginevra  waked  from  her  trance  to  find  herself  in 
darkness  in  a  cold^  damp  ah*,  and  bound !  She  called 
aloud  in  the  utter  stillness,  and  the  stranp;e  dull  echo 
from  the  vaults  —  the  sole  result  of  her  cries  — 
startled  her  with  a  horrible  suspicion  of  the  truth  1 
Perhatw  she  felt  that  those  who  had  laid  her  there 
in  sucn  haste  had  been  only  too  glad  of  any  color- 
able excuse  for  making  all  speed  to  do  so  I 

For  a  while  the  horror  m  her  position  oveTcame 
her,  and  she  sank  back,  aknost  returning  to  a  state 
of  unconsciousness,  and  almost  content  to  do  so ! 
At  two-and-twenty,  however,  the  instinctive  love 
of  life  speaks  strongly,  and  it  forbade  Ginevra  to 
yield  without  a  strug^e  to  her  fate. 

After  some  efforts  she  succeeded  we  are  told,  in 
liberating  her  hands  from  the  swathing  bands  that 
confined  them,  and,  that  having  been  accomplished, 
had  then  less  difiicul^  in  liberating  her  feet  firom 
their  lis^atures.  And  then  the  dreadfU  sus{^cion 
that  had  flashed  upon  her  mind  became  a  certainty. 
She  felt  the  damp,  cold,  sunless  ground ;  she  was 
conscious  of  the  heavy  and  foul  odor  of  death  ;  her 
hands  encountered  d^adful  objects,  the  nature  of 
which  imagination  but  too  readily  sug^sted* 
And  all  was  utter — utter  darkness! 
Nor  had  she  any  means  of  guessing  the  locality 
of  her  prison-house.  For  four  short  years  only  a 
wife,  it  had  never  chanced  that  she  had  been  made 
ac(^uainted  with  the  burying-place  of  the  family  of 
which  she  had  become  a  memoer.  Some  patrician 
families  buried  in  one  church,  and  some  in  another. 
In  most  cases  the  vaults  beneath  the  pavements  of 
the  churches  were  closed  by  enormous  flagstones, 
shut  down  by  masonry,  ana  as  much  beyond  her 
power  to  move  them  as  it  would  have  been  to  lifl 
the  Duomo !  '  Ginevra  had  many  a  day  tripped 
liffhtly  over  those  huge  stones,  sculptured  mostly 
with  the  arras  of  the  family  whose  dead  reposed 
below.  And  her  heart  sunk  dead  within  her  as 
she  thought  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  escaping 
from  a  prison  so  closed. 

Again,  again,  and  again  she  raised  her  voice  to 
its  utmost  power,  and  strained  her  ear  in  the 
clinging  hope  of  catching  some  answering  sound. 
But  all  was  dead,  dead  silence,  —  silence  as 
intense  as  the  intensity  of  the  dreadful  darkness. 

Some  three  hours,  as  it  was  calculated  after- 
wards, she  must  have  passed  amid  the  horror  of 
that  dreadful  place,  and  the  agonies  of  gathering 
despair.  Hideous  nameless  terrors,  —  dread  of 
what  might  meet  her  touch  if  she  moved  from  the 
§pot  on  which  her  body  had  been  laid,  or  attempted 
vrith  groping  hands  and  step  to  explore  the  limits 
of  hsT  prison-house,  prevented  her  from  changing; 
her  plaoe.  And  she  had  sunk  down  on  the  earth 
again  almost  maddened  by  the  horrors  of  her  posi- 
.  tion  and  the  orosnect  of  the  dreadful  death  before 
her,  when  suddenly  she  almost  fancied  Uiat  she  saw 
a  gleam  of  light.  It  was  very  faint  and  fitful,  some- 
times a  little  more  decided  and  sometimes  fiuling 
away,  till  Ginevra  found  it  impossible  to  decide 


whether  the  appearance  was  real  or  only  the  prod- 
uct of  her  ima^natiofH.  Gradual ly,  howef  er,  the 
pale  gleam,  shining  into  that  depth  of  da34cne88  be- 
came stronger,  —  not  stiffidently  strong  to  Illumine 
anv  part  of  the  vault  in  such  sort  as  to  render  the 
objects  in  it  visible;  but  strong  enough  to  set  at 
rest  the  doubt  whether  indeed  a  ray  of  blessed  light 
bad  roaUv  penetrmted  teto  that  horrible  charnel- 
house.  I  es  !  from  a  quarter  of  the  vault  opposite 
to  her,  there  certainly  was  shining,  and  now  more* 
steadily,  a  ray  of  li^ht ! 

The  first  notion  that  struck  Ginevra  was  that  the 
ray  must  proceed  from  the  candles  carried  in  the 
procession  of  some  sacred  function  going  on  in  the 
church  which  was  doubtless  over  her  head.  And 
the  notion  brought  with  it  a  gleam  of  hope.  !£,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  procession  should  pass  over 
the  pavement  above  her,  or  even  near  to  the  place 
of  her  imprisonment,  might  she  not  hope  to  make 
her  voice  neard  ?  She  strained  her  ear,  but  a/i  was 
still,  —  utter,  utter  silence.  Still  her  heart  beat 
vrildly  with  hope  I  The  bearers  of  the  candles  that 
cast  the  blessed  ray  of  light  were  donbUess  still  in  a 
far  part  of  the  church.  They  would  come  nearer. 
And  again  she  listened  intently,  with  of^gsns  stimu- 
lated to  the  utmost  to  catch  the  ftUntest  sound,  — 
in  vain  I  Strange  that  no  footstep  should  be  audi- 
ble! Strange  uat  there  ^ould  be  no  sound  of 
chanting  voices  I  And  then,  sadden  as  the  death- 
stroke  of  a  dagger,  shot  Into  her  nnnd  the  thoogilit 
that,  if  those  who  were  moving  and  doubtless  chant- 
ing aloud  in  the  church  above  were  inaudible  jto 
her,  her  voice  would  necessarily  be  inaudible  to 
them. 

With  desperate  force  she  shrieked  with  cnr  re- 
doubled upon  crv,  till  her  p{ux;hed  throat  refhsed  to 
give  forth  sound  I  Still  only  those  hideous  mock- 
ing echoes  answered ;  and  then  all  was  again  si- 
lence, —  the  silence  of  the  tomb  I 

Still  the  llo;ht !  —  and  now  certainly  stronger  I  — 
strong  enough  she  thought  to  enable  her  straining 
eyes  to  distinguish  that  the  space  immediately  in 
front  of  her  —  between  her  and  the  light  —  was 
void  and  unencumbered  by  any  object.  Fearihlly 
and  slowly,  with  half-outstretched  hand^  she  grasped 
her  way  towards  the  side  firom  which  it  came.  And 
presently  she  encountered  something,  from  which 
ncr  first'iinpuhe  was  to  withdraw  her  hand,  as  if  it 
had  burned  her.  Gradually  and  cautioo5lTt  hov- 
ever,  venturing  a^ain  to  put  her  hand  to  it/tlic  feel 
of  it  did  not  shock  her  with  the  sensation  that  the 
other  objects  she  had  touched  had  produced.  It 
was  wood  evidently,  dr}-  and  clean  apparently,  un- 
like all  else  in  that  horrible  place.  A  KttJe  further 
examination  showed  that  tne  thing  first  toudied 
was  evidently  one  of  the  rungs  of  a  ladder  I  And 
the  light  came  from  immediately  above  it  1 

Another  momentary  flash  of  hope !  followed 
quickly  by  the  despairing  thought  of  the  impossi- 
bility that  her  strength  should  suffice  to  move  on*? 
of  those  huge  gravestones  which  her  eye  had  so 
often  rested  on  with  indifierenee,  even  if  she  was 
enabled  to  reach  it. 

Nevertheless,  slowly,  hesitatingly,  cautiously,  she 
climbed  the  laidder  step  by  step.  A  very  fcw  of 
them  Innought  her  into  contact  with  the  vaulting  of 
the  sepulchre ;  and  then  the  small  orifice  from  wnkh 
the  light  streamed  was  immediately  above  her,  and 
within  her  reach.  A  little  more  exertion  enabled 
her  to  bring  her  eye  close  to  the  openinj. 

And  lo,  the  moon  I  —  the  moon  placidly  sailing 
in  tranquil  silence  in  the  clear  blue  sky  1 
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The  moon  I  Where,  then,  could  she  be  ?  Where 
bad  they  hurried  her  bo  impatiently  to  her  craye  ? 
There  was  then  no  dark  vault,  no  dark  churdi  nave 
above  her,  only  the  blue  vault  of  heaven  I 

A^ain  ehe  maced  her  eye  dose  to  the  hole  from 
whi(^  the  lignt  streamed,  and  itrove  to  catch  the 
form  of  Bome  oliject  that  might  enable  her  to  guess 
the  locality  of  her  place  of  sepulture. 

A  tall  black  line  —  a  tower  1  —  yes,  evidently  a 
dark  tower  between  her  and  the  moonlight  t  And, 
—  stay  1  yes  t  surely,  now  coming  within  the  range 
of  her  sight,  figures  of  men  I — living  men  I  —  at  no 
great  distance  near  the  tower's  base  1  —  men  with 
flambeaux,  conducting  a  cart  drawn  by  oxen  1 

Suddenly  the  truth  flashed  upon  her  mind.  The 
tower  was  the  tower  of  the  Guardamorto,  the  dead- 
house  of  Florence,  and  the  tomb  of  which  she  was 
the  living  occupant  was  one  of  those  under  the  mar- 
ble steps  at  the  west  front  of  the  cathe4ral. 

That  there  were  sepulchres  of  several  of  the 
patrician  fanulies  of  Florence  beneath  those  steps 
ixinevra  knew  well.  For  oHen  and  oflen,  like  the 
other  maidens  and  younz  men  of  the  dty,  had  she 
sat  on  those  steps  to  enjoy  the  cool  evening  hour 
ailer  a  blazing  summer's  day.  It  was  one  of  the 
coolest  places  to  be  found  inathin  the  walls ;  and  it 
was  a  common  summer  habit  with  the  Florentines 
to  go  and  sit  there  for  the  double  enjoyment  of  the 
c<x)lnes8  and  that  social  chat  so  dear  to  every  Flor- 
entine man  or  woman.  So  general  was  the  habit 
that,  andiamo  ai  mormi,  —  hterally,  "  let  us  go  to 
the  marbles,"  —  was  well  understood  to  mean  an 
invitation  to  go  and  sit  on  the  cathedral  steps. 
Yes  1  many  a  lovely  moonlight  night  like  that  sne 
was  now  looking  out  on,  had  Ginevra  sat  on  the 
stones  which  now  formed  her  prison,  listening  too 
well,  perhaps,  to  forbiddt^n  whisperings  from  Anto- 
nio Rondinelli,  to  have  ever  noticed  umt  the  Ago- 
lanti,  among  others,  had  their  place  of  burial  there. 

And  there  was  the  black  old  tower  of  the  Guturd- 
amorto  just  opposite,  by  the  southern  side  of  the 
baptistery.  It  formerly  stood  just  on  the  spot  at 
the  comer  of  the  Via  do  Calzainoii,  where  the 
beautiful  little  loggia  of  the  hoi^pital  of  the  Bigallo 
now  standi,  and  was  the  place,  as  its  name  imports, 
to  which  the  Florentine  dead  were  consigned  pre- 
viously to  their  interment. 

In  that  autumn  of  1400,  the  space  at  the  foot  of 
the  grand  old  Guardamorto  tower  was  the  likeliest 
in  all  Florence  t^  find  men  stirring  and  abroad  in 
the  dead  of  the  night.  For  few  were  the  hours  in 
that  time  of  pestilence  during  which  no  dead  were 
brou'jjht  to  the  dead-house  1 

With  what  frantic  eagerness  did  Ginevra  cry 
aloud  as  she  saw  what  appeared  the  certainty  of 
help  so  near  her  I  But  the  cruel  vault  shut  in  her 
voice.  The  rough  men  intent  on  their  hideous  and 
dangerous  duty,  and  eager  only  to  have  done  with 
it  as  soon  as  possible,  heard  her  not,  and  probably 
would  have  paid  little  attention,  if  thev  had  heard 
it,  to  any  night-cries  disturbing  the  silence  of  the 
plas:ne-stricken  yet  often  roysterinff  city. 

Q'lickly  depositing  their  liorribTe  cargo  within 
the  dead-house,  the  men  with  their  cart  and  flam- 
beaux hurrietl  oflf,  the  silence  once  more  unbroken, 
and  the  placid  moonlight  unbroken  by  their  hideous 
shadows.  And  that  hope  faded  from  the  mental 
vision  of  the  poor  prisoner  1 

Thus  lefl  alone  with  her  terrible  thoughts,  how- 
ever, Ginevra  suddenly  bethought  her  that  she  had 
formerly  seen  and  noted  —  noted  mechanically,  as 
one  does  that  which  is  of  no  sort  of  interest  to  us 


—  that  the  sepulchres  under  the  steps  of  the  cathe- 
dral were  dosed,  not  with  huge  flagstones,  as  large 
as  the  vault  itself,  such  as  she  had  seen  in  the  floors 
of  the  churches,  but  with  circular  stones  not  more 
than  two  feet  in  diameter.  And  it  struck  her  that 
if  the  approach  to  the  place  she  was  in  were  thus 
closed,  and  if  the  stone  were  not  fastened  down  by 
cement,  it  might  not  perhaps  be  impossible  for  her 
to  move  it  firom  its  place. 

With  some  difficulty,  and  after  several  trials,  she 
did  at  last  succeed  in  getting  her  shonlder  into 
such  a  position  that  she  could  bring  the  whole 
strength  of  her  muscles  to  bear  with  an  upheaving 
force  on  the  stone  above  her,  —  and  with  a  desper- 
ate efibrt  did  heave  it  frx>m  its  place. 

And  there  was  the  way  open  before  her  to  return 
once  more  from  the  chamd-house  to  the  haunts  of 
the  living  1 

Slowly  and  with  difficulty  raising  hersdf  through 
the  aperture,  she  crept  forth;  and,  exhausted  by 
the  effort  not  less  than  by  the  emotions  she  had 
undergone,  she  sat  herself  down  to  rest  awhile  on 
the  old  fiuniliar  steps  where  she  had  so  often  sat 
before. 

To  rest  awhile,  —  and  to  think  1  The  whole  of 
the  Haaza  San  Giovanni  was  as  silent  as  the 
charnel-house  from  which  she  had  escaped.  Since 
the  men  who  had  brought  the  cart  of  plagne-stncken 
dead  to  the  Guardamorto  had  gone  (m,  no  living 
soul  had  been  visible,  and  no  sound  of  life  had  been 
audible  1  And  there  sat  Ginevra  by  the  side  of 
the  open  sepulchre  in  her  grave-clothes  1  And  as 
she  sat  thinking  what  next  she  should  do,  the 
moon,  which  hi^  served  her  so  well  to  light  the 
way  to  her  escape,  hid  herself  behind  the  clouds ; 
the  sky  became  overcast,  and  the  first  drops  of  a 
shower  began  to  falL  Autumnal  rains  come  neavily 
in  southern  latitudes  when  they  do  come.  They 
come  with  a  bleak  and  pitiless  Libeccio  wind  from 
the  Leghorn  coast;  and  in  another  ten  minutes 
poor  Ginevra,  in  her  ghostlike  toilet,  was  wetted  to 
the  skin  and  shivering  with  cold. 

So  with  a  piteous  and  wistf\il  look  around  the 
desolate  piazza,  she  rose  from  her  seat,  having 
made  up  ner  mind  to  go  to  her  husband's  house. 
It  was  not  fiu*  off.  She  had  to  pass  beneath 
Giotto's  campanile  tower,  to  cross  the  open  space 
around  the  cathedral,  and  then  to  turn  down  a 
small  narrow  street  which  opens  out  of  the  Piazza 
del  Duomo,  to  the  southward,  and  passing  by  the 
side  of  the  oratory  of  the  company  of  the  Miseri- 
cordia,  would  bring  her  to  the  door  of  the  Palazzo 
Agolanti,  the  front  of  which  was  in  the  Corso  degli 
Ademaii. 

Rising  from  her  seat  on  the  marble  steps  not 
without  an  effort,  —  for  she  was  now  suffering  frtHn 
the  reaction  following  the  terrible  tension  of  mind 
and  nerve  during  the  last  hour  or  more,  and  was 
wet  to  the  skin,  and  shivering  with  cold,  —  she 
drew  the  one  garment  that  covered  her  (her 
shroud)  around  her,  and  cowering  along  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  broad  eaves  of  the  houses  through 
the  silent  and  solitary  street,  soon  reached  the  door 
of  the  Palazzo  Agolanti. 

Timidly  using  the  huge  knocker,  she  let  it  fall 
on  the  hammer,  and  started  as  the  sound  echoed 
through  the  narrow,  silent  street,  and  rumbled  in 
the  large,  empty,  vaulted  hall  of  the  Palazzo.  Long 
and  patiently  she  wuted,  though  shaking  in  every 
limb  and  ready  to  drop.  But  no  answer  came  to 
her  siunmons.  Again  and  again,  knocking  at  last 
more  boldly  and  with  more  decision,  she  tried  to 
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obtain  some  answer.  At  last  Francesco  Agolanti 
himself,  her  husband,  appeared  at  an  upper  window, 
and  demanded  who  disturbed  the  house  and  the 
neighborhood  at  that  hour  of  the  night? 

"  Francesco  I .  It  is  I,  Ginevra  I  vour  unfortunate 
wife  1  It  is  I,  Francesco  I  For  the  love  of  Grod, 
open  the  door !  '* 

In  the  bad  and  miserable  days  of  that  memorable 
autumn,  men  were  living  in  Florence  amid  daily 
recurring  scenes  of  horror  and  dismay,  —  amid 
sights  and  sounds  and  emotions  calculated  to  foster 
every  sort  of  superstitious  dread,  and  to  keep  the 
nerves  strung  to  an  abnormal  decree  of  tension. 
The  Florentme  of  the  old  repuWic,  like  his  de- 
scendant of  the  present  day,  was  in  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances little  given  to  troubte  himself  with 
thoughts  and  fancies  connected  with  the  denizens 
of  another  world.  But  death  in  those  days  was 
rife  around  him, — that  portal  of  the  unseen  world 
was  so  constantly  and  so  widely  open,  that  in  dero- 
gation of  their  ordinary  habits  of  mind,  men  were 
prone  to  imaginations  which  would  not  otherwise 
nave  assailed  them,  and  were  led  to  fancy  that  the 
widely  opened  and  constantly  traversed  way  lead- 
ing m>m  this  world  to  the  other  might  possibly  be 
more  than  in  ordinary  times  repassed  by  those  who 
had  already  travelled  it,  as  it  was  more  frequently 
traversed  by  those  departing  hence. 

And  under  the  impression  of  such  emotions  and 
of  the  astonishment  and  dread  of  the  moment, 
Francesco  Agolanti  doubted  not  that  the  ghostlike 
figure,  clothed  in  the  garments  of  the  grave,  who 
thus  in  the  stillest  hour  of  the  night  revisited  her 
once  home,  was  in  truth  an  unblessed  wandering 

r*  'it  from  the  other  world  whose  proper  abiding- 
e  was  —  at  all  events,  not  amid  the  haunts 
of  living  men  and  beneath  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon  1  Perhaps,  also,  four  years  of  unloving  wed- 
lock had  left  a  consciousness  in  Francesco's  heart 
that  the  spirit  of  his  wife,  doomed  or  perndtted  to 
revisit  thus  the  scenes  of  her  past  life,  had  not 
resought  her  married  home  with  any  feeling  or  pur- 
pose mat  could  tend  to  render  her  an  agreeable  or 
desirable  visitor  there. 

So  Ginevra's  husband,  hastily  muttering  such 
Latin  words  of  adjuration  as  tne  amount  of  his 
acquaintance  with  church  formulas  rendered  possi- 
ble to  him,  bade  the  unquiet  ghost  begone  to  her 
own  place;  and  slamming  to  the  heavy  wooden 
shutter,  hastened  back  to  bury  himself  under  the 
bedclothes,  which  were  no  douot  in  those  days,  as 
in  these,  known  to  be  the  safest  refuge  frt>m  all 
ghostly  visitors,  —  perhaps  from  the  non-conduct- 
ingqualities  of  the  olankets  ! 

Thus  repulsed,  the  unhappy  woman  turned  from 
the  unopening  door,  and  dragged  herself  to  the 
house  or  Bernardo  AJmieri,  her  rather.  It  was  situ- 
ated behind  the  Church  of  St  Andrew,  in  the  Mer- 
cato  Yecchio,  not  far  frx>m  the  river.  But  there, 
too,  she  met  with  a  similar  reception ;  and  at  the 
house  of  an  uncle  who  lived  hard  by  it  was  the 
same  thing.  No  one  would  believe  that  that  ghost- 
like figure  of  one  whom  they  all  knew  to  be  dead 
and  buried,  thus  wandering  about  the  city  in  her 
CTave-clothes  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  was  other 
than  a  denizen  of  the  world  of  spirits,  who  ought 
not  by  any  means  to  be  encouraged  in  such  unholy 
and  uncanny  nractices. 

B^fiised  ana  rejected  on  all  hands,  poor  Ginevra 
began  to  give  herself  up  to  despair.  Was  then  the 
open  tomb  which  she  had  left  really  the  only  asy- 
lum in  which  to  hide  her  head?    Were  all  who 


had  known  her  determined  to  hunt  her  back  into 
the  grave  into  which  they  had  prematurely  hurried 
her  ?  Eetracing  her  steps  towards  the  cathedral, 
as  if  really  with  the  object  of  going  back  to  the 
tomb,  to  which  everyboay  bade  her  to  return,  she 
wandered  up  the  Via  Calzainoli,  and,  passing  by 
the  Loggia  di  San  Bartolomeo,  which  then,  bat 
now  no  longer,  existed  there,  laid  herself  down 
under  the  arches  of  it  to  die. 

And  lying  there  she  bethought  her  that  there 
was  yet  one  other  person  in  the  world  who  had 
once  known  her  well,  and  who  possibly  might  — 
for  the  sake  of  old  lon^  since  vanished  days  —  find 
the  heart  to  welcome  her  even  though  she  came  to 
him  in  her  grave-clothes  t  Would  Antonio  Bond^ 
nelli,  who  had  so  worshipped  that  poor  form  of  hers 
when  decked  in  other  fashion,  turn  from  it  with 
terror  and  loathing  when  clad  in  cerements  ?  Ron- 
dinelli,  the  first  and  only  one  who  had  ever  poored 
a  love-tale  in  her  ear,  the  only  man  she  had  ever 
loved  —  would  he,  too,  drive  her  from  his  door? 
It  is  easy  to  understand  all  the  feelings  which 
would  naturally  oppose  themselves  to  the  idea  of 
her  seeking  an  asylum  in  Rondinelli's  house.  But, 
driven  as  she  was  fivm  door  to  door,  despairing, 
and  feeling  like  to  die,  she  once  more  dragged  her- 
self to  her  feet  from  off  the  pavement  of  the  Loggia 
di  San  Bartolomeo,  and  with  tottering  Btepe  made 
her  way  to  the  Palazzo  BondineUL 

Once  more  she  knocked ;  and  more  tinndly  this 
time,  when  an  upper  window  was  opened,  cried,  — 
"  It  is  I,  Ginevra  I  Do  you  not  know  me.  Signer 
Antonio  ?  It  is  I.  Neither  my  husband  nor  my 
father  will  open  their  doors  to  me !  Will  you,  too, 
drive  me  away  ?  " 

Perhaps  Antonio  Rondinelli  had  that  in  him 
which  Francesco  Agolanti  had  not ;  and  tiience  it 
had  come  to  pass  that  Ginevra  had  loved  the  one 
and  could  never  find  in  her  heart  any  love  for  the 
other.  Perhaps,  though  Love  may  be  blind,  there 
are  some  things  which  the  eyes  that  he  has  tooched 
can  see  more  unmistakingly  than  any  other  eyes 
whatever  I  At  all  events,  the  possibility  that  Gine- 
vra herself  in  the  fiesh  was  standing  before  his  door 
had  more  weight  with  Rondinelli  wan  any  ghostly 
terrors.  He  had  as  much  reason  as  any  of  the 
others,  at  whose  doors  the  unhappy  Ginevra  had 
so  fruitlessly  knocked,  to  think  her  an  unsubstan- 
tial visitor  from  the  world  of  spirits.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  him  to  hear  that  wellHremembercd 
voice  appealing  to  him  and  to  remain  deaf  to  the 
appeal.  Rushmg  down  to  the  door,  his  first  set 
was  to  bring  the  half-fainting  woman  into  the 
house ;  his  second  to  call  up  his  mother  that  every 
care  and  fostering  attention  might  be  given  to  tht 
poor  wanderer. 

Antonio  and  his  mother  soon  succeeded  in 
restoring  her  strength  and  vital  forces,  and  then 
her  strange  and  terrible  tale  was  told.  But  what 
next  was  to  be  done  ?  Early  before  the  dawn  Ron- 
dinelli hurried  out  to  the  steps  of  the  cathedral, 
found  the  stone  which  formed  the  opening  of  the 
tomb  of  the  Agolanti  displaced,  obtaining  thence 
full  confirmation  —  if  any  confirmation  had  been 
necessary  —  of  poor  Ginevra's  story,  and  carefnllr 
replaced  the  stone.  The  husband,  ihe  father,  and 
the  uncle,  who  had  closed  their  doors  against  her, 
whatever  they  might  have  whispered  to  each  other* 
took  very  good  care  to  keep  to  themselves  alJ  men- 
tion of  so  scandalous  a  fact  as  the  unhallowed 
walking  from  her  grave  of  their  wife,  daughter,  and 
niece.    In  Florence,  while  Ginevra  was  recovering 
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health  and  ptrenj^h  in  the  most  secret  chamber  of 
the  Bondinelli  Palace,  she  was  deemed  by  every- 
body to  be  dead  and  safely  buried  beneath  the 
marble  steps  of  the  Daomo. 

But  Ptill  what  were  they  to  do,  —  they,  Anto^ 
nioand  Ginerra? 

What  was  done  was  this  I 

Bondinelli  applied  to  the  authorities  of  the  re- 
public for  license  to  marry  Ginevra,  —  "  late  Gine- 
rra  dei  Agolanti " ;  and  backed  his  application  by 
re^lar  certificates  of  the  death  and  burial  of  the 
lady  who  had  borne  that  name  1  He  related  public- 
ly, moreover,  how  Ginevra  had  returned  from  the 
tomb  to  the  house  of  her  former  husband,  to  that  of 
her  father,  and  to  that  of  her  uncle ;  and  how  all 
of  them  had  persisted  in  their  determination  to  con- 
sider her  dead,  and  in  their  refusal  to  recognize,  or 
to  have  anything  further  to  say  to  her  I 

And  thereupon,  as  Uie  historians  assure  us,  it 
was  authoritatively  decided  that  Ginevra  degli 
Agolanti  was  to  all  le^l  intents  and  purposes 
dead  ;  and  that  the  lady  produced  by  Antonio 
Rondinelli  was  free  to  wed  with  him  or  anybody 
else  on  whom  she  might  choose  to  bestow  herself. 

And.of  course  Antonio  and  Ginevra  were  forth- 
with married ;  and  of  course  they  "  lived  happily 
ever  after." 

A  writer  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  century, 
Asostino  Ademollo,  in  his  book  entitled  "  Marietta 
de*  Ricci,"  having  occasion  to  allude  to  this  tradi- 
tion of  Ginevra,  remarks  that  there  is  nothing  im- 
probable in  the  legend,  with  the  exception  of  the 
marriage  with  Rondinelli,  wiUi  whicn  the  story 
concludes.  And  assuredly  no  "doctor  utriusque 
juris  **  would  undertake  to  support  the  canonical 
validity  of  the  marriage  between  Antonio  and  Gin- 
evra under  the  circumstances  related.  But  those 
who  know  what  sort  of  things  were  often  done  in 
such  matters  in  those  days, — who  specially  are 
acquainted  with  the  sort  of  spirit  that  prevailed 
among  the  citizens  of  the  masterful  old  republic, 
which  once,  when  excommunicated  by  the  Pope, 
caused  the  dieologians  of  the  commonwealth  to  re- 

By  by  hurling  back  an  excommunication  of  his 
oliness,  —  Uiose  who  remember  this  and  other 
such-like  specimens  of  the  old  Florentine  proclivities, 
will  probably  not  find  it  very  diflficult  to  believe 
that  Florence  may,  when  the  story  of  Ginevra  was 
told,  have  thought  it  very  fair,  reasonable,  and 
proper  that  Rondinelli  should  have  the  lady  for 
nis  pains;  and,  so  thinking,  may  have  decreed 
that  he  should  have  her  to  wife,  let  Roman  civil- 
ians and  canonists  say  what  they  might  about  it ! 

Besides,  if  anybody  needs  any  further  and  more 
entirely  undeniable  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  legend,  is  there  not  still  extant  in  the  City  of 
Flowers,  the  Via  della  Morta,  the  little  street  run- 
ning out  of  the  Razza  del  Duomo  by  the  side  of 
the  Jkf  isericordia,  down  which  Ginevra  passed  when 
escaping  from  her  tomb  to  the  house  of  her  husband, 
and  which  received  its  name  from  that  fact  ? 

CHILDREN'S  UTERATURE  OF  THE  LAST 
CENTURY. 

BT    MISS    TOKOB. 

(Seoood  P»per.) 
DIDACTIC  FICTION. 

The  reign  of  didactic  fiction  for  children  was  in- 
augurated bv  the  Edgeworth  family,  who  produced 
a  great  and  lasting  effect  upon  education  and  juve- 
nile study.    It  is  always  difficult  to  believe  that 


they  were  Irish,  so  unlike  was  the  whole  tone  of 
character  to  the  ordinary  nation  alone,  except  in 
a  certain  ardor  and  intolerance.  Richard  Lovell 
Edgeworth,  (lusband  to  four  wives  in  succession, 
father  of  twenty  children,  and  with  a  true  genius  in 
his  eldest  daughter,  had  certainly  unusual  facilities 
for  studying  "  practical  education,"  and  between 
himself  and  his  daughter  Maria  much  that  was 
really  wise  and  valuable  was  enunciated,  though 
mixed  with  a  good  deal  that  was  absurd  and  prag- 
matical. He  was  the  first  who  impressed  the  pub- 
lic mind  with  the  seemingly  wise  but  excessively 
foolish  maxim,  that  nothing  should  be  taught  to 
children  that  they  cannot  understand.  It  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  a  man  with  so  many  young  peo- 
ple around  him  should  have  been  so  utterly  blind 
to  that  curiously  disproportionate  power  of  memory 
with  which  childhood  is  gifted,  as  if  for  the  very 
purpose  of  accumulating  stores  for  future  use,  as 
well  as  to  the  almost  equal  delight  in  the  myste- 
rious and  half  comprehended.  Such  instincts  are 
absolutely  condemned  by  him  as  either  conceit  or 
imitation,  or  the  mere  love  of  pretty  sounds.  He 
would  allow  children  to  enter  no  temple  of  wisdom 
that  their  own  rushlight  cannot  thoroughly  illu- 
minate, to  tread  no  path  which  their  reason  does  not 
accept,  —  never  to  be  satisfied  without  replies  to 
their  ever-recumng  "  why  and  wherefore."  Noth- 
ing is  too  grand,  mysterious,  and  sacred,  too  pre- 
cious or  too  important,  to  be  either  reduced  to 
their  level  or  ignored :  the  discipline  of  unquestion- 
ing obedience,  the  duty  of  enforced  attention,  the 
reverence  df  awe,  the  ioy  of  beauty  beyond  compre- 
hension, are  all  deniea  to  them.  In  truth,  Richard 
Edgeworth  most  have  been  singularly  deficient  either 
in  ima^nation  or  sense  of  beauty.  Looking  back  at 
the  jomt  works  of  himself  and  his  daughter,  it  is 
strange  to  find  how  little  there  is  of  sense  of  admi- 
ration. There  is  actual  condemnation  of  any  sort 
of  purchase  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  the  eye ;  the 
strongest  appreciation  of  the  beaoties  of  scenery 
that  we  can  remember  is  of  the  oaks  of  Wootton,  — 
of  poetry,  of  Darwin's  Botanic  Grarden,  and  of 
Pope's  gaudy  and  falsified  translation  of  Homer's 
moonlight  simile ;  music  is  never  dwelt  on,  and 
even  in  childhood  we  were  scandalized  at  the  utter 
indifference  to  a  picture-gallery  supposed  to  be  nat- 
ural to  the  young,  when  we  remembered  gazing 
with  strange  dreamy  delight  at^  among  others,  a 
copy  of  the  Madonna  della  Sedia,  at  Paul  Potter's 
Evening,  and  at  Erminia  and  her  shepherds  in  the 
National  Gallery. 

Practice  was  probably  better  than  theory  in  Mr. 
Edflfeworth.  An  able  man,  always  instructing  his 
children,  and  exciting  them  to  activity  of  mind,  he 
had  no  means  of  seeing  that  the  never  putting  a 
spade  into  ground  that  could  not  easily  be  dug  up, 
led  to  unwillingness  ever  to  go  deep;  and  that 
reading  nothing  not  easily  understood  might  be  a 
habit  retained  through  life.  He  did  much  hy  awak- 
ening attention  in  parents,  and  showing  them  use- 
ful methods ;  and  his  daughter,  a  genius  far  beyond 
himself,  gave  a  life  and  animation  to  all  his  tenets, 
which  carried  them  far  and  wide. 

Their  first  joint  juvenile  work,  the  "Parent's 
Assistant,"  was,  we  believe,  intended  to  supplement 
the  "  Evenings  at  Home."  It  is  curious  to  see  how 
Maria  EdgeworUi's  dramatic  power  made  this, 
compared  with  those  little  polisned  hard  pebbles,  a 
chain  of  bright  crystals  reflecting  every  phase  of 
childhood  in  true  and  brilliant  colors,  but  still  — 
just  not  diamonds. 
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Another  thing  that  is  strange  is,  how  such  stick- 
lers fur  accuracy  and  truth  committed  such  strange 
pieces  of  negligence  and  ignorance  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  "  JParent's  Assistant."  Had  they  no 
Eton  friends  to  describe  to  them  the  absurdities  of 
their  Montem  ?  Did  they  not  know  the  Neapolitan 
nature  better  than  to  make  the  public  opinion  of 
the  children  drum  out  of  the  market-place  a  boy 
convicted  of  lying  and  cheating  ?  Did  they  really 
suppose  that,  even  in  glass  hives,  bees  amiably  al- 
lowed their  mistress  to  come,  like  "-Simple  Susan," 
with  a  spoon,  and  help  herself  to  a  slice  of  their 
comb  without  more  ado?  and  did  they  imagine 
Hereford  Cathedral  *  to  be  solely  the  charge  of  a 
church-warden  ?  Was  this  the  consequence  of  the 
father  Edge  worth's  complacency  in  his  universal 
knowledge,  or  was  it  the  effect  of  that  generation's 
happy  immunity  from  criticism  ? 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  great  admirer  of  "  Simple 
Susan,"  and  was  heard  to  say  that  "  when  the  boy 
brings  back  the  lamb  to  the  little  girl,  there  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  put  down  the  book  and  cry." 
We  ctm  imagine  him  to  have  worked  up  his  own 
feelings  to  tlus  pitch  when  readincr  to  his  children, 
or  mayhap  to  the  gifted  little  Marjorie  Fleming, 
who,  amidst  the  much  stronorer  (not  to  say  tainted) 
meats  mentioned  in  her  diary,  speaks  of  "Miss 
Eg-worth's  tales "  with  passing  approbation.  In 
general,  Maria  seldom  ventures  on  tte  pathetic,  and 
only  successfully  in  a  few  Irish  portraits.  Usually, 
she  is  as  cold  as  she  is  clear,  and  perhaps  is  there- 
fore all  the  more  wholesome  reading  for  children, 
whojic  susceptibilities  are  much  better  left  unstirred 
by  mere  fiction.  "  Simple  Susan,"  "  Lazy  Law- 
rence," the  "  Orphans,"  and  "  Waste  not.  Want 
not,"  are  the  best  tales  in  the  "  Parent's  Assistant." 
The  Orphans,  as  well  as  the  "  scotching  "  children 
on  the  road  to  Dunstable,  do  indeed  perform  won- 
derful feats,  but  a  belief  in  infinite  possibility  is 
dear  to  the  young,  and  very  good  for  them.  Made- 
moiselle Panache  is  a  portrait  of  a  class  of  French 
governesses  which  we  suppose  existed  in  those 
days.  It  is  only  made  gocid  for  cldldren  by  the 
clever  painting  of  the  young  Helen's  hasty  friend- 
ship, and  ibolish  love  of  making  trumpery  presents, 
—  a  fashion  oveivprevalent  in  our  day.  The  "  Fila- 
eree  Ba.-^ket  "  is  thoroughly  Edgeworthian.  Poor 
llosamond,  who  here  first  eaw  tie  light,  is  dumb- 
founded by  her  wise  father  and  mother's  inquiries, 
why  a  person's  birthday  should  be  kept  more  than 
any  other  day  of  her  life;  and  her  attempts  at 
present-making  are  not  directed,  nor  assisted,  but 
permitted  to  stultify  themselves.  This  was  part  of 
the  system,  and  on  her  next  appearance  in  "  Early 
Lessons,"  thi^  poor,  iU-used  child  is,  by  way  of 
wholesome  lesson,  allowed  to  give  the  price  of  a 
needful  pair  of  shoes  for  a  purple  jar  in  a  chemist's 
shop,  without  being  warned  that  the  color  is  not 
resident  in  the  glass,  but  only  in  the  liquid  within. 
If  it  ever  happened,  it  was  a  most  unjustifiable 
trick  !  Yet  some  of  the  lessons  to  Rosamond  upon 
present  or  future  enjoyment  have  lasted  us  our  fife. 
The  minor  morals  of  life  have  never  been  better 
treated  than  by  Maria  Edge  worth.  "Principles," 
as  she  calls  them,  —  by  which  is  meant  religious 
faith  producing  obedience  to  moral  precepts,  —  are 
taken  for  granted ;  and  the  good  sense,  honor,  and 
expediency  of  life  are  the  theme.  It  is  a  high- 
minded  expediency,  the  best  side  of  Epicureanism. 
Honestj'  is  the  best  policy,  but  policy  it  always  is ; 


*  Popular  Tales,  "  The  Limerick  Glorei." 


success  is  always  the  object  and  the  reward,  but  it 
is  not  a  showy,  gaudy  gratification  of  vanity,  al- 
though it  may  be  of  pride.  Truth  and  mcnral  cour- 
age are  evidently  the  favorite  qualities,  and  honofr 
i^ept  very  high  and  true.  There  is  also  a  con- 
tempt for  mere  pleasures  of  the  senses  which  is  very 
wholesome;  a  disdain  for  susar-plums  and  fine 
clothes,  which  it  would  be  well  to  renew  in  tlie 
present  generation. 

SomeUiing  of  this  was  due  to  the  reaction  in  favor 
of  simplicity  that  preceded  the  French  Revolution. 
The  grand  severity  of  the  classic  philosopher  was 
the  ideal.  The  si^ht  of  the  foul  orgies  of  the 
French  court  and  noblesse,  and  the  still  coarser  and 
ruder  revels  of  English  rakes,  made  a  strict  regimen 
noble  and  beautifal  in  comparison.  Every  better 
instinct  awoke  in  favor  of  the  avoidance  of  all  man- 
ner of  excess.  Religion,  then  reviving  in  a  stem, 
puritanical  form,  strongly  supported  mis  8j)irit  of 
abstemiousness  :  with  what  effect  is  testified  by  oar 
fine  elderly  men,  slender  eater:^,  often  water-drink- 
ers, looking  with  disgust  at  food  taken  at  irregular 
times,  despising  smoking  simply  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  a  mere  bodily  indulgence ;  and  utterly  un- 
able to  comprehend  the  theory  of  later  times.whicii 
prizes  physical  indulgence  as  a  right  and  attribute 
of  the  complete  human  creature.  Alcibiades,  rather 
than  AuretiuB,  has  become  the  modern  model. 

But  we  have  wandered  firom  Richard  Edgeworth 
and  the  pedantic  maxims  or  proverbs  whicb  be  set 
his  daughter  to  illustrate,  and  between  tbe  narrow 
banks  of  which  her  bright  genius  flowed  through 
the  twelve  volumes  of  "  Popular,  Moral,  and  Fash- 
ionable Tales."  We  wish  that  some  of  these  could 
be  published  afresh,  apart  from  the  rest,  for  they 
are  a  great  mixture,  ana  some  are  by  no  means  fitted 
for  the  young  (for  whbm,  indeeo,  they  were  not 
intended).  "Manoeuvring,"  "Vivian,"  "Ennui," 
and  "The  Absentee,"  in  "Fashionable  Tales"; 
the  "  Bad  French  Governess,"  in  "  Moral  Tales  " ; 
and  the  less  known  "  Legacy,"  in  "  Popular  Talcs," 
—  are  all  admii'able  novelettes.  "  Lame  Jcrvia  "  is 
much  too  interesting  to  be  forgotten,  and  would  be 
much  liked  by  the  lads  of  a  parish  library  ;  and  the 
"  Good  Aunt,"  the  "  Good  French  Governess,"  in 
"  Moral  Tales,"  "  Emilie  de  Coulanges,"  and  "  Ma- 
dame de  Fleury"  in  the  "fashionable"  volumes, 
would  make  a  charminc^  book  for  young  people.  The 
last  of  these  is,  we  believe,  a  veritabte  history  of  a 
benevolent  larly ;  and  nothing  can  be  better  than 
the  lesson  in  "  Emilie  de  Coulanges  "  against  ^oii- 
iog  generosity  in  great  things  by  fretful  exactions 
in  little  ones.  There  is  something  very  touching  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  French  emigrant  nobloise 
occur  in  several  of  these  stories,  with  their  dis^ 
tresses,  their  strange  resources,  and  their  unfailing 
cheerfulness;  but  Madame  de  Coulanges  and  her 
daughter  Emilie  are  the  best  of  all,  the  one  in  ber 
frivolity,  the  other  in  her  sweetness.  Another  capi- 
tal story  among  the  "  Moral  Tales  "  is  the  "  L'Amto 
Inconnue,"  where  the  romantic  girl  absolutely  nms 
away  from  home  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of 
the  authoress  of  certain  Rosa  Matilda  novels,  with 
whom  she  has  enjoyed  a  sentimental  correspond- 
ence. We  believe  the  idea  was  taken  from  the 
"  Female  Quixote "  (which,  however,  we  have 
never  seen),  but  it  is  carried  ont  with  more  wit,  and 
less  caricature  than  Mr.  Paget's  "  Lucrctia," 

"  Early  Lessons  "  began  under  Mr.  E<lgewortii*s 
superintendence,  but  by  and  by  they  developed  into 
their  far  more  charming  scouels.  Frank  —  thoagh 
a  little  too  much  of  an  Eageworthian  Emile  —  i* 
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a  real,  firesh,  bright  boy,  with  his  fits  of  idleness  and 
eelf-improvement,  his  beloved  pony  Felix,  his  mag- 
nificeiit  attempt  at  aa  orrery,  and  his  regn^ts  that 
he  cannot  be  a  self-taught  genius.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  he  is  exactly  what  a  well-disposed  Ed^ 
worthian  boy  woul4  be,  and  to  our  childhood  he 
was  a  dear  Mend  and  companion.  Rosamond  is 
quite  equal  as  a  portrait,  and  some  of  the  lessons  to 
which  she  gives  occasion  still  remain  unapproachud 
in  excellence.  Excuses,  air^,  and  graces,  and  false 
daring  and  timidity  (see  the  Black  Lane),  are  all 
treated  with  a  li^ht  ^acc  and  good  sense,  perhaps, 
only  surpassed  in  the  ^^  Conversations  d'Emilie  ** 
mentioned  above. 

We  hear  that  children  dislike  these  books  now, 
as  being  dry.  Is  it  the  natural  impatience  of  the 
last  generation's  fashions,  or  is  it  that  they  are 
too  much  used  to  sentiment,  rapid  incident,  and 
broad  fun  to  appreciate  quiet  detail?  As  to 
*'  Harry  and  Lucy,"  a  certain  exertion  of  mind  is 
necessary  fag  reading  it,  and  Scott,  whose  imagina- 
tive nature  would  naturally  shrink  from  science  and 
mechanics,  laughed  at  it;  but  we  hold  to  its  real 
value.  First  principles  are  capitally  explained,  and 
better  popularized  than  we  have  ever  seen  them 
elsewhere,  and  they  are  well  relieved  by  character- 
istic sketches  of  that  thorough  ^1  Lucy,  and  her 
plodding,  persevering  brother.  That  long  journey 
of  theirs,  through  the  Black  Country  and  among 
the  Stafibrdshire  pottc^ries,  will  long  be  memorable 
in  our  eyes^  and  all  the  more  so  because  they  trav- 
elled post  in  their  own  carriage,  and  relieved  the 
way  with  sense  and  nonsense,  ranging  from  Hum- 
boldt's travels  to  *'  the  grand  Panjandrum  him^lf.'* 
Miss  Edgeworth  seldom  came  nearer  to  pathos  than 
in  the  account  of  Harry's  accident ;  and  the  day 
durin?  his  convalescence,  when  Lucy  insisted  on 
*^  feeding  him  on  nothing  but  plums,"  has  acted  as 
a  salutary  waming^to  us  through  life. 

These  worics  of  Maria  Edgeworth's  spread 
through  a  long  space,  reaching  from  the  youth  of 
the  grandmotlu^rs  to  that  of  the  mothers  of  the  pres- 
ent generation.  Their  influence  was  very  wide, 
and  scarcely  anything  of  equal  importance  rose  up 
coevally  with  them,  not  at  least  in  the  same  style. 
All  the  **  story-books  "  of  the  period  bear  their  im- 
preas,  and  have  the  same  coldness  without  the 
same  freshness.  Even  Marv  Russell  Mitford, 
though  writing  so  deliciously  of  children,  could  not 
write /or  them.  She  saw  them  from  outside,  not 
from  within,  and  her  juvenile  tales  are  not  sponta- 
neous overflows  of  good-humored  love  of  village  na- 
ture seen  through  rose-colored  spectacles,  but  all 
smack  of  being  done  as  task-work  for  the  annuals 
that  preceded  the  more  modem  magazines,  of 
which  there  were  none  for  children  except  a  very 
clever  **  Juvenile  Spectator."  Mrs.  Hofland  was, 
perhaps,  the  naost  voluminous  writer,  but  in  general 
she  wearisomely  exaggerated  the  EklgeworUi  fash- 
ion of  makins:  childn*n  support  the  whole  family  by 
wonderful  exertions  and  inventions.  Now  children 
have  no  objection  to  see  themselves  made  valuable 
and  important,  but  Mrs.  Hofland's  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  genius  do  not  remain  children  after  the  first 
few  pa^Sy  and  aAer  exertions  and  successes  beyond 
the  reach  o£  syntpathv,  pass  into  the  uninteresting 
0\)wn-up  world.  ller  "  Rich  Boys  and  Poor 
Boys  "  and  "  Young  Crusoe  "  seem  to  our  memory 
her  only  really  interesting  books.  But  among  all 
the  juvenile  library  of  this  date,  how  shines  out 
Mary  Lamb's  "  Mrs.  Leicester's  School  I  "  It  is 
one  of  those  books*  of  real  force  and  beauty  that 


made  a  marie  in  our  min(k  long,  long  ere  we  knew 
that  books  had  authors,  and  that  authors  had  dififer- 
ent  degrees  of  fame.  The  volume  was  not  our  own, 
but  was  devoured  at  a  young  companion!s  houiJe, 
certainly  before  our  eleventh  year.  The  child  lead- 
ing her  uncle  to  her  mother's  tombstone,  the  little 
cljAngeling,  the  Mahometan  fever,  the  church  bells 
that  were  taken  for  angels  singing,  all  dwelt  with 
us  in  a  delightful  dream  that  we  longed  to  renew, 
and  when  the  next  opportunity  came  it  led  to  dire 
disgrace,  for  we  sat  a  whole  afternoon  shut  up  in 
a  Mx>k-cupboard  with  Mrs.  Leicester's,  wonderful 
scholars,  utterly  unsociable  and  deaf  to  the  mon^ 
conmionplace  living  companions.  It  is  a  book  that 
is  nearly  safe  fropi  becoming  forgotten.  Another 
really  clever  book  was  Mrs.  Penrose's  "  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham's  Children's  Friend,"  which  contained  some 
capital  stories  and  dramas,  with  more  of  the  element 
of  fun  than  was  oflen  found  in  books  of  the  time. 
An  early  production  of  As^es  Strickland  (we  be- 
lieve) stands  out  in  our  mind  as  full  of  interest.  It 
was  called  "  The  Rival  Crusoes,"  and  gave  the  sto- 
ry of  a  youth,  who  had  been  taken  by  a  press-gang 
to  oblige  a  tyrannical  marquess,  finding  himself /e/e- 
h-4ete  on  a  desert  island  with  the  nobleman's  mid- 
shipman son.  How  the  two  youths  held  aloof  in 
f>ride  and  hatred,  how  they  found  themselves  si- 
ently  burying  their  comrades  together,  how  they 
stalked  apart  in  gloom,  till  Philip,  missing  Lord 
Robert,  found  him  nearly  dead  ot  fever,  an<l  how 
they  were  fast  firiends  long  before  they  were  res- 
cued, is  well  told,  and  raises  the  book  far  above  the 
ordinary  desert,  island.  "  Leila,"  Miss  Eraser  Tyt- 
ler's  much-loved  island  story,  is  the  most  improbable 
of  alL  It  is  less  good  than  her  **  Mary  and  Flor- 
ence," her  only  real  imagination,  and  the  second 
and  third  parts  are  almost  absurd  for  their  crowd  of 
improbabilities. 

Worthy,  too,  was  Mrs.  Whateley's  "Reverses; 
or,  The  Fairfax  Family,"  a  book  with  something  of 
the  stiff*  wisdom  of  the  time,  but  full  of  character, 
and  almost  historical  firom  the  picture  of  a  voyage 
to,  and  settlement  in,  Canada  before  the  days  of 
steam.  There  are  two  excellent  fairy  tales,  which 
are  almost  unique  in  their  endeavor  to  treat  fiiiries 
with  proper  respect  to  their  traditions.  For  fifty 
years,  fiuryland  nad  been  under  a  ban.  The  read- 
ing of  fairy  tales  had,  from  Madame  de  Gen  lis 
downwards,  been  treated  as  an  intolerable  folly ; 
and  if  the  poor  things  were  mentioned  at  all,  it  was 
in  the  most  arbitrar}*  manner.  Sometimes  they  be- 
came the  torments  of  the  naughty,  sometimes  the 
rewarders  of  the  good,  sometimes  they  were  benefi- 
cent OT  malevolent  old  ladies,  sometimes  poor  little 
sprites,  loaded  with  priggishness.  They  became 
actual  moral  qualities,  like  Order  and  Disorder ; 
kept  halls  of  discipline,  or,  worse  still,  of  science 
and  natural  histon- ;  and  the  only  thing  not  dreamt 
of,  wa^  that  they  belonged  to  a  beautitid  and  curi- 
ous system  of  popular  mythology,  which  it  was  a 
pity  arbitrarily  to  confuFe.  Mrs.  Whateley,  how- 
ever, from  no  doubt  an  innate  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things,  made  her  fairies  suit  with  genuine  elfin  lore, 
even  while  they  had  a  moral,  and  a  very  good  one. 
In  fact,  we  have  omitted  the  first  real  good  fairy 
book  that  had  found  its  way  to  Englsjid  since 
"  Puss  in  Boots  "  and  Co. :  we  mean  Mr-  Ed*;ar 
Taylor's  translation  and  selection  of  Grimm's  col- 
lection under  the  title  of  "  Carman  Popular  Tales," 
with  admirable  Illustrations  by  Cruikshank.  Here 
was  once  asain  the  true  unadulterated  fairy  tale, 
and  happy  the  child  who  was  allowed  to  revel  in  it. 
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—  perhaps  tibe  happier  if  tinder  protest,  and  only 
permitted  a  sweet  aailv  taste.  We  rejoice  to  see 
that  the  whole  book,  illustrations  and  all,  has  been 
reproduced  by  Mr.  Hotten,  with  a  preface  by  Mr. 
Ruskin.  It  is  a  much  safer  and  better-weeded 
book  than  Uie  fiiUer  collection  illustrated  lyr  Wehn- 
ert,  and  published  by  Addy,  but  without  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's excellent  notes. 

Croker's  « Irish  Tales  "  followed,  and,  though  not 
professedly  intended  for  children,  were  soon  heart- 
ily loved.  Once  for  all,  let  us  state  our  opinion  of 
fairy  lore.  It  has  become  the  fashion  to  speak  of 
children  and  fairy  tales  as  though  they  naturally 
belonged  together,  and  so  they  do,  but  it  is  the  gen- 
tiine — we  had  almost  said  authentic  —  fairytale, 
taken  in  moderation,  that  is  the  true  delight  of 
childhood.  The  trumpery,  arbitrarjr,  moral  fiury 
only  spoils  the  taste  of  tne  real  article ;  and  the 
burlesque  feiryland  is  still  worse,  for  its  broad  fun, 
slang,  and  modem  allusion  destroy  the  real  poetry 
and  romance  of  childhood,  and  foster  that  unnatural 
appetite  for  the  facetious  which  is  the  bane  of  the 
young.  Why  should  the  lovely  princes  and  prin- 
cesses, the  dreamy  groves  and  glitterine  palaces, 
that  childish  imagination  ought  to  revel  in,  and 
brighten  its  sense  of  the  unseen,  be  made  mere  oc- 
casions for  trumperyparodies,  and  lowered  to  make 
Cockneys  laugh  ?  Tne  burlesque  has  found  its  way 
into  children's  literature,  and  b  fast  vulgarizing 
every  sweet  nook  of  fairyland,  which  has  come  to 
be  considered  as  a  mere  field  for  pantomime.  A 
real  traditional  fury  tale  is  a  possession. 

"  Tales  from  the  Norse  **  is  nearly  as  sood,  in  its 
way,  as  "German  Popular  Tales,  and  infinitely 
better  in  style ;  and  we  were  lately  edified  by  the 
delight  which  a  fiimily  of  young  children  took  in 
Miss  Frere's  "  Old  Dfeccan,"  proving,  we  suppose, 
the  congeniality  of  the  Airan  tale.  Mrs.  Craik 
has  made  an  excellent  collection  of  old  English 
feiry  tales  in  her  "  Book  of  Fairies  "  in  the  "  Gold- 
en Treasury  "  ;  and  with  these,  and  those  we  have 
mentioned  above,  young  people  would  be  provided 
with  the  real  classics  of  fairy  lore,  and  would  soon 
learn  to  regard  them  with  the  same  sort  of  respect 
as  the  conclave  of  Olympus,  with  whom  no  one 
nowadays  thinks  of  taking  liberties.  The  pseudo- 
fairy,  whether  moral  or  comic,  is  an  absolute  injury 
to  both  taste  and  antiquarianism. 

Far  away,  indeed,  was  the  whole  supernatural 
world  baniriied  by  the  educationalists  who,  in  the 
track  of  Tutor,  Gfeorge,  and  Harry,  in  "  Evenings 
at  Home,"  strove  to  improve  the  young  mind. 
Joyce's  **  Scientific  Dialogues,"  and  Mrs.  Marcet's 
"  Uonversations  on  Chemistry,"  were  as  stiff  as  if 
they  had  not  been  broken  into  question  and  auBwer 
with  names  inserted ;  we  believe  they  were  soimd 
and  correct  as  far  as  they  went,  but  the  century 
has  gone  on  too  fast  for  them,  and  Mrs.  Marcet  is 
better  known  now  by  her  "  Seasons,"  the  "  Willie 
Book,"  as  it  is  still  tenderly  called  in  many  a  nur- 
sery, where  it  is  the  first  step  in  literature  beyond 
"Little  Charles";  and  her  "Mary's  Grammar  "is 
precious  in  the  schoolroom. 

Walks  with  fathers,  uncles,  ^mothers,  maiden 
aunts,  and  ^vemesses  were  made  to  teach  every- 
thing imaginable,  —  commerce,  mineralogy,  the 
Wars  of  the  Jews,  botany,  geography,  —  aU  being 
decorated  with  dainty  little  steel  engravings,  two 
or  three  on  a  page.  We  remember  diligently  ex- 
tracting the  small  sandwiches  of  story,  and  careful- 
ly avoiding  the  improving  substance.  One  success- 
ful writer  may,  however,  be  honorably  mentioned,  — 
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Maria  Hack.  Her  "Winter  Evenings ;  or.  Tales 
of  Travellers,"  are  admirable,  and  are  the  more  val- 
uable now,  as  the  books  they  are  taken  fix)m  have 
drifted  out  of  reach.  They  are  far  the  beat  of  their 
class,  and  stand  unrivalled  even  in  these  days.  She 
likewise  put  a  certain  Harry  Beaufoy  throu^  three 
series  or^ conversations,  diluting  Paley's  "Natural 
Theolog}^"  Keith's  "  Evidence  of  Prophecy,"  and  ge- 
ology at  about  the  Buckland  era.  These  are  all  de- 
lightful in  their  way.  It  was  our  "  entering  "  with 
geolog}',  and  served  as  a  foundation  to  oSL  subse- 
quenUy  learned. 

Her  "  True  Stories  from  Ancient  History,"  and 
ditto  from  modem,  were  also  good  in  their  hne,  the 
former  the  best,  inasmuch  as  it  is  minced  Rollin, 
while  the  other  is  only  minced  "  Russell's  Modem 
Europe."  But  they  belong  to  a  class  whose  oom- 
mencement  was  wiUi  the  ever-memorable  and  fas- 
cinating "  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  a  book  thor- 
oughly fulfilling  its  design  of  being  easy  enou^  for 
chudhood,  and  yet  of  not  being  too  pumle  for  man- 
hood to  be  interested  in.  Its  description  of  the 
removal  of  Bruce's  remains  always  has  seemed  to 
us  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  simplici^ 
and  pathos  that  was  ever  produced.  No  child  s 
history  has  ever  come  near  it  for  beauty ;  but  then 
who  could  hope  to  write  like  Scott,  or  on  his  own 
familiar  grouna  ?  Croker's  "  Stories  firom  the  His- 
tory of  England  "  comes  nearest  to  it  in  charm  of 
manner,  but  longo  intervaUo ;  and  all  the  rest,  Mrs. 
Markham's,  Lady  Callcott's,  Miss  Sewell's,  and 
many  more,  though  very  good  for  those  who  want 
to  learn  history,  do  not  teach  history  by  their  own 
charm.  We  mean  Lady  Callcott's  "  Spain."  Her 
"  Little  Arthur's  England,"  though  happening  to  be 
just  in  the  style  that  children  like  ana  understand, 
is  so  full  of  inaccuracies  of  fact  that  we  wonder  no 
subsequent  edition  has  corrected  them. 

Another  variety  of  books  sprunz  up  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century;  namely,  the  Sunday  story, or 
religious  fiction.  Hannah  More's  Cheap  Repcmto- 
ry  Tracts  had  long  been  almost  alone,  when  Mrs. 
Sherwood,  just  berore  she  went  out  to  India,  pub- 
lished a  little  tale  called  "  Susan  Gray,"  and  after 
an  absence  of  nearly  twenty  years  came  home  and 
found  it  universally  read  and  pirated.  It  is  a  short 
story  of  a  village  girl,  who  is  apprenticed  to  a  dres*- 
maker,  and  shows  great  firmness  in  resisting  the 
addresses  of  a  young  officer,  backed  by  her  wicked 
mistress.  Finally,  me  is  driven  to  such  straits  that 
she  runs  away  in '  a  thunder-storm,  reaches  her 
native  village,  and  dies  of  decline.  One  would  not 
have  thought  this  a  very  desirable  story  for  chil- 
dren, but  nom  its  beginning  with  young  ^Is,  and 
from  the  religious  Udk  therein  contained,  it  was 
regarded  as  a  Sunday  study,  and  the  peculiar  pretr 
tiness  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's  writings  rendered  it  a 
great  favorite.  The  yotmg  women,  for  whom  it  was 
primarily  intended,  read  it  with  great  avidity,  but 
we  have  our  doubts  whether  it  was  beneficial ;  we 
suspect  that  the  rank  of  Susan's  lover  gave  it  one 
chsurm  in  their  eyes. 

Mrs.  Sherwood's  writing  is  peculiar.  Her  de- 
scriptions of  all  that  is  pleasant  to  the  youns 
have  a  certain  simplicity  and  earnestness  of  detau 
that  go  to  the  very  heart's  core,*and  some  of  her 
strangest  episodes  are  told  with  a  naive  stndght- 
forwuxlness  that  may  be  either  dry  humor  or  the  ut- 
ter absence  of  it.  Her  "  Stories  on  the  Catechism,**- 
though  about  a  little  Mary,  are  cast  in  barracks  in 
India ;  and  her  heroine,  a  sergeant's  daughter,  il- 
lustrates, or  sees  illustrated,  the  breach  of   the 
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Commandmeiits  one  after  another,  without  mincing 
matters,  while  the  lessons  at  the  end  of  each  chai>- 
ter  reflect  the  shifting  opinions  of  a  very  ontau^nt 
and  conceited  through  pious  mind.  "  The  Fairchild 
Family  *'  has  more  or  her  felicitous  descriptions, 
and  the  gusto  with  which  she  dwells  on  new  dolls 
and  little  tea-drinkinss  with  good  old  ladies  earned 
fervent  love  for  the  oook,  not  diminished  by  the 
absolutely  sensational  naughtiness  of  Henry,  Lucy, 
and  Emily,  and  the  dreacUul  punishments  they  un- 
derwent. Hieir  second  part  is  even  worse  than 
most  second  parts,  but  their  first  is,  we  suspect,  still 
dear  to  many.  Mrs.  Sherwood  was  first  in  the  field 
of  pious  sUMighter :  '*  Henry  and  his  Bearer,"  and 
the  feminine  counterpart,  ^*  Lucy  and  her  Dhay^,'' 
were  both  Anglo-Indian  children  pining  to  convert 
their  native  attendant  and  dying  in  the  mean  time. 
'*  Emma  and  her  Nurse  "  follows  in  the  same  line, 
onl  V  the  nurse-girl  converts  the  cluld  she  waits  on, 
and  watches  her  death-bed ;  and  a  crowd  of  other 
tales  of  all  sizes  were  so  written  as  to  touch  a  cer- 
tain chord  of  sentiment  never  before  appealed  to  in 
the  same  style,  and  inculcating  a  kind  ot  Calvinistic 
piety. 

Mrs.  Sherwood  ranged  all  over  the  world  in  all 
times.  The  poor  She^erd-Lord  Clifford  is  brought 
in  as  an  advanced  Calvinist.  Thanks  to  Lollardism, 
we  have  the  ^*  V audois  Persecutions,"  and  then  asain 
an  Italian  <*Nun,"  whom  at  one  time  we  used  to 
admire  unspeakably.  No  doubt  Mrs.  Sherwood 
was  an  effective  writer,  and  a  little  discipline 
and  real  instruction  would  have  ndsed  her  much 
higher.  Her  "  Faithful  Little  Girl "  is,  we  believe, 
her  very  best  specimen,  combining  high  aims,  home 
truthj),  and  a  very  beautiful  and  practical  allegory, 
tenderly  and  well  told  and  explained. 

Her  sister,  Mrs.  Cameron,  snared  her  labors,  and 
produced  many  nice  little  practical  books.  The 
"Polite  Little  Children"  is  one  that  ought  to  be 
brought  to  light  again  for  its  excellence.  Mrs. 
Sherwood  was  the  mother  of  two  genera  of  books, 
—  the  reli^ous  story  of  the  poor  and  of  the  rich. 
The  RelipouB  Tract  Society  was  soon  spreading 
pious  little  tales  of  both  classes  far  and  wide,  — 
tales  which  inculcated  sudden  conversion,  and  very 
frequently  ended  in  an  early  death,  yet  which  still 
had  a  certain  spirit  and  earnestness  which  made 
them  attractive  in  spite  of  their  sameness,  and 
gained  them  a  strong  nold  upon  many  minds.  We 
would  mention  among  the  most  really  notable  books 
of  this'  school  "  Anna  Ross,"  the  story  of  a  little 
girl  of  nine  years  old,  whose  father  is  wounded  at 
Waterloo,  and  who  goes  with  her  mother  to  nurse 
him.  On  arriving,  ueir  meeting  with  his  funeral  is 
described  in  a  really  touching  manner.  -The  moth- 
er, already  much  out  of  health,  sinks  under  the 
shock,  and  Anna  is  to  spend  half  a  year  with  each 
of  her  guardian  uncles  in  succession,  and  then  to 
choose  with  which  of  them  shall  be  her  home.  Her 
first  six  months  are  spent  in  a  fashionable  school- 
room at  Edinburgh,  with  a  disagreeable  governess, 
and  cross,  frivolous  cousins,  and  in  an  lutemation 
of  difficult  lessons  and  stiff  appearances  in  the  draw- 
ing-room* 

The  second  period  is  passed  in  a  manse  among  the 
mountains,  with  the  kindest  of  uncles  and  aunts, 
and  well-brought-up  cousins,  all  full  of  helpfulness 
and  good-nature,  though  of  course  without  the  lux- 
uries of  riches  to  which  Anna  had  become  accus- 
tomed. Ihen  the  choice  is  made,  and  Anna,  of 
couree,  chooses  the  manse,  where  her  return  is  cel- 
ebrated by  a  most  charmingly  described  succession 


of  bonfires  upon  every  hill,  and  we  feel  that  she  is 
perfectly  happy,  and  rejoice  with  her. 

The  weak  point  in  the  book  seems  to  us  to  be 
that  it  is  no  sacrifice  but  the  reverse,  for  Anna  to 
remain  with  the  ^ood  uncle.  The  fine  clothes,  and 
driving  in  a  cumcle,  and  the  hopes  of  future  for- 
tune are  not  by  any  means  likely  to  counterbalance 
the  charms  of  the  free  life  of  the  moorland  manse ; 
and  if  the  author  means  to  make  comparison  of  a 
worldly  life  with  a  religious  one,  she  made  the  con- 
trast stronger  than  it  would  necessarily  have  been. 
There  was  nothing  to  dazzle  Anna  at  her  Uncle 
Ross's  schoolroom,  nothing  to  repel  her  from  her 
Uncle  Murray's  manse,  but  it  may  be  well  to  leave 
children's  sympathies  enUsted  against  the  gayety 
which  certainly  is  not  sufiicicnt  for  happiness. 

Most  of  the  tales  of  this  kind  are  open  to  much 
graver  objections.  Without  pausing  to  consider 
me  doctnne  they  teach,  the  manner  of  it  b  unde- 
sirable, because  obtrusive.  Little  children  amaze 
their  elders,  and  sometimes  perfect  strangers,  by 
sudden  inquiries  whether  they  are  Christians,  or  as 
to  their  personal  love  for  God ;  they  judge  their 
superiors,  and  utter  sentiments  which  are  too  apt 
to  pass  for  practice;  while  the  mixture  of  senti- 
mentality with  religion,  the  direM  judgments 
brought  on  the  unconverted,  and  the  prominence 
given  to  feeling  and  conscious  piety,  are  all  unde- 
sirable. Moreover,  when  the  Tract  Society  had 
pledged  itself  to  introduce  the  central  doctrine  of 
the  christian  faith  in  every  publication,  of  what- 
ever size,  it  undertook  what  was  not  possible  with- 
out firequent  irreverence.  Much  was  doubtless  done 
towards  establishing  a  high  standard  of  purity  of 
reading,  and  beguilmg  the  hours  of  the  Sunday 
that  once  were  weary;  but  something  was  also 
done  towards  rendering  habits  frivolous,  and  pro- 
moting the  notion  that  a  tale  interlarded  with  re- 
ligious refiections  is  a  religious  study.  Example  is 
often  very  precious,  and  establishes  a  maxim  better 
than  many  comments,  but  the  maxim  and  its  deep 
why  and  wherefore  are  apt  to  be  smothered  under 
the  Ellens  and  Lucys  who  are  meant  to  bring  it  into 
action. 

The  species  has  of  late  culminated  in  *^  Minister- 
ing Chudren,"  a  book  multiplied  by  thousands, 
owing  to  a  certain  pleasantness  of  practical  detail 
in  the  early  pages,  running  on  into  the  mawkish 
sweetness  and  sentiment  that  is  peculiarly  accept- 
able to  a  certain  stage  of  development  in  children 
and  in  nursery-maicfi.  The  two  American  books, 
«*  The  Wide,  Wide  World  "  and  "  Queechy,"  have 
much  the  same  claim  to  popularity,  —  enhanced, 
however,  by  a  real  freshness  and  beauty  of  descrip- 
tion in  dealing  with  life  in  American  farmhouses, 
and  scenes  in  the  depths  of  the  forests.  But  these, 
as  well  as  many  more  for  which  we  have  a  much 
greater  regard,  have  the  grave  and  really  injurious 
effect  of  teaching  little  girls  to  expect  a  lover  in 
any  one  who  is  good-natured  to  them.  Nothing 
ought  to  be  more  rigidly  avoided,  for  it  fills  the 
clmd  with  foolish  expectations  and  dreams,  which 
poison  her  simplicity  of  mind  and  her  present  en- 
joyment. It  is  true  that  many  beautiful  lifelong  at^ 
tachments  have  dated  from  early  childhood,  but 
these  must  be  spontaneous,  not  the  effect  of  imita- 
tion. Nothing  is  prettier  in  real  life,  or  in  a  story, 
than  such  affections,  but  we  would  entreat  writers 
to  withstand  the  temptation  of  representing  Uiem, 
and  to  recollect  that  though  boys  seldom  are  influ- 
enced by  story-books,  yet  that  girls  are,  and  that 
theirs  being  the  passive  side,  unable  to  take  the 
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initiative,  is  exactly  thai  which  it  is  most  cruel  to 
impress  with  vain  aspiradons.  Fortunately,  most 
healthily  constitnted  children  become  weary  of  a 
story  so  soon  as  it  touches  upon  the  sentiment  of 
love,  bat  it  is  those  who  do  uke  to  dwell  upon  it 
that  should  least  be  permitted  what  can  be  sug- 
gesdve  of  application  to  themselyes. 

Belonging  to  this  genus,  yet  rising  above  it  by 
force  of  cleverness,  is  Miss  Sinclair's  ^*  Holiday 
House,"  where  the  quaint  naughtiness  of  the  chil- 
dren and  tl^eir  unrivalled  power  of  getting  into 
scrapes,  is  deli^tfiil,  and  the  conversation  as  amus- 
ing as  it  is  improbable,  being  one  continued  succes- 
sion of  good  things,  —  perj^ual  rockets  fired  off* 
impartimly  by  Grandmother,  Uncle,  Nurse  Crab- 
tree,  and  naughty  children,  till  we  stand  amazed  at 
such  a  blaze  of  wittiness,  and  do  not  feel  in  the 
least  prepared  to  find  ourselves  beside  the  ordinary 
stamp  of  pious  death-bed.  Miss  Sinclair,  however, 
deferred  to  a  second  part  the  novelish  termination, 
and  we  defy  any  child  to  anticipate  that  Laura  is 
there  married  to  the  converted  Peter  Gray.  In- 
deed, the  conclusion  looks  as  if  it  had  been  written  to 
please  some  youths  admirers  of  the  original  book. 

Of  course  there  are  many  more  stories  of  this  de- 
scription than  we  have  space  to  mention.  It  is  a 
class  that  is  generally  ^ven  up  to  utter  reprobation 
by  the  critical  world,  the  very  words,  "  a  religious 
tale,"  being  almost  contemptuous.  The  real  flaw, 
of  course,  is  that  the  author,  as  the  Providence  of 
the  book,  can  twist  the  narrative  to  point  the  moral, 
and  sometimes  does  so  unjustifiably,  as  in  a  story 
we  dimly  recollect  where  the  white  feathers  of  a 
riding-4iat  are  one  day  envied,  and  shortly  after  are 
seen  (we  used  to  think  they  were  the  same)  on 
their  late  owner's  hearse.  The  principle  of  "  Don't 
care  came  to  a  bad  end  "  ought  not  to  be  too  often 
followed  out.  But  a  "religious  tale,"  overloaded 
with  controversy  and  with  forced  moral,  should  be 
carefuUy  distinguished  from  a  tale  constructed  on  a 
strong  basis  of  religious  principle,  which  attempts 
to  give  a  picture  oflife  as  it  really  is  seen  by  Chris- 
tian eyes.  The  leader  in  such  writing  was  Man- 
zoni,  whose  "  Promessi  Sposi "  has  always  seemed 
to  us  the  type  of  the  novel  of  the  religious  mind. 
It  is,  of  course,  not  a  book  for  mere  children,  and 
we  would  deprecate  the  reading  it  merely  by  way 
of  an  Italian  lesson,  as  there  are  long  regions  of 
desert  in  it  that  mi^ht  deter  a  laborious  reader,  and 
we  only  mention  it  here  as  showing  what  the  right 
sort  of  reli^ous  tale  may  be,  drawing  out  the  poetry 
of  all  that  is  good,  enlisting  the  eympathies  on  be- 
half of  purity,  faith,  and  forgiveness,  and  making 
vice  hateful  and  despicable. 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  AMERICA  BY  THE 
CHINESE. 
Was  Columbus  the  first  discoverer  of  America, 
or  did  he  only  rediscover  that  continent  after  it 
had,  in  remote  aees,  been  found,  peopled,  and  <pr- 
gotten  by  the  Old  World  ?  It  is  curious  that  this 
question  hat  not  been  more  generally  raised,  for  it 
is  very  clear  that  one  of  two  things  must  be  true : 
either  the  people  whom  Columbus  found  in  America 
must  have  been  descended  from  emigranto  from  the 
OldWorki,  and  therefore  America  was  known  to 
the  Old  World  before  Columbos's  time,  or  else  the 
aborigines  of  the  weateni  hemii^ere  were  the  re- 
sult of  raontiMovs  human  generation,  the  develop- 
naent  </  mam  from  a  lower  spedes  of  animal,  or 
descended  froa  m  seemd  Adam  and  Eve,  whose 


origin  would  be  equally  puzzling.  Unless  we  are 
prepared  to  cast  aside  Holy  Writ,  and  aU  our  gen- 
eral notions  of  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  we 
must  believe  that  there  was  at  one  time  communica- 
tion between  the  Old  World  and  ^e  New.  Proba- 
bly this  communication  took  place  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  world  to  ours,  between  the  eastern  coast 
of  Asia  and  the  side  of  America  most  remote  from 
Europe  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Eastern  Apia  may  have  been  aware 
of  the  existence  of  America,  and  kept  upintercourse 
with  it  while  our  part  of  the  Old  World  never 
dreamt  of  its  existence.  The  impenetrable  barrier 
the  Chinese  were  always  anxious  to  preserve  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  nations  of 
the  Old  World  renders  it  quite  possible  that  they 
should  have  kept  their  knowledge  of  America  to 
themselves,  or,  at  any  rate,  firom  Europe.  The  ob- 
jection that  the  art  of  navigation  in  such  remote 
times  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  the 
Chinese  to  cross  the  Pacinc  and  land  on  the  western 
shore  of  America  is  not  conclusive,  as  we  have  now 
found  that  arts  and  sciences  which  were  once  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  of  quite  modem  oris^in  existed 
in  China  ages  and  a^es  before  their  discovery  in 
Europe.  The  arts  of  paper-making  and  printing, 
amongst  others,  had  been  practised  in  China  long 
before  Europeans  had  any  idea  of  them.  Why, 
then,  should  not  the  Chinese  have  been  equally, 
or  more,  in  advance  of  us  in  navigation?  The 
stately  ruins  of  Baalbec,  with  gigantic  arches  across 
the  streets  whose  erection  wotud  puzzle  our  modem 
engineers,  the  Pvramids,  and  other  such  remains  of 
stupendous  works  point  to  a  state  of  civilization, 
and  the  existence  of  arts  and  sciences,  in  times  of 
which  European  historians  give  no  account 

One  fact  corroborative  of  the  idea  that  the  Old 
World,  or  at  least  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia^ 
were  once  aware  of  the  existence  of  America  beibve 
its  discovery  by  Columbus  is  that  many  of  the 
Arabian  ulema  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  this 
subject,  are  fully  convinced  that  the  ancient  Ara- 
bian geographers  knew  of  America,  and  in  support 
of  this  opinion  point  to  passages  in  old  works  in 
which  a  country  to  the  west  of  the  Atiantic  is  spo- 
ken of.  An  Arab  gentleman,  a  fiiend  of  muie, 
(reneral  Hussein  Pasha,  in  a  work  he  has  just 
written  on  America,  called  En-NeMr^Et'TayiTf 
quotes  from  Djeldeki  and  other  old  writers  to  show 
this. 

There  is,  however,  amongst  Chinese  records  not 
merely  vague  references  to  a  country  to  the  west  of 
the  Atlantic,  but  a  circumstantial  account  of  its 
discovery  by  the  Chinese  long  before  Columbus  was 
bom. 

A  competent  authority  on  such  matters,  J.  Hao- 
lay,  the  Chinese  interprets  in  San  Francisca  has 
lately  written  an  essay  on  this  subject^  fh>m  which 
we  gather  the  following  startling  statements  drawn 
from  Chinese  historians  and  geographers. 

Fourteen  hundred  years  ago  even  America  had 
been  discovered  by  tlie  Chinese  and  described  hf 
them.  Thev  stated  that  huid  to  be  about  30,000 
Chinese  miles  distant  from  China.  About  500 
years  after  the  birth  of  Ovist,  Buddhist  priests  re- 
paired there,  and  brought  bade  the  news  thai  Ibey 
had  met  with  Buddhist  idols  and  religions  writ inzs 
in  the  country  abeady.  Their  deseriplioDs,  la 
many  respects,  resemble  those  of  the  Spaniards  • 
thousand  years  after.  They  called  the  cemttty 
^  Fusany,  after  a  tree  whidi  grew  th^e,  whoso 
leaves  resemble  those  of  the  buoaboo^  whose  borir 
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the  natives  made  clothes  and  paper  out  of^  and 
whose  fruit  they  ate.  Theee  particulars  correspond 
exactly  and  remarkably  with  those  given  by  the 
American  historian,  Prescott,  about  the  maquay  tree 
in  Mexico.  He  states  that  the  Aztecs  prepared 
apulp  for  paper-making  out  of  the  bark  of  this  tree. 
Then,  even  its  leaves  were  used  for  thatching ;  its 
fibres  for  making  ropes ;  its  roots  yielded  a  nourish- 
ing food  ;  and  its  sap,  by  means  of  fermentation, 
was  made  into  an  intoxicating  drink.    The  accounts 

S'ven  by  the  Chinese  and  Spaniards,  although  a 
ousand  yesr^  apart,  agree  in  stating  that  the  na- 
tives did  not  possess  any  iron,  but  only,  copper ;  that 
they  made  all  their  tools,  for  working  in  stone  and 
metals,  out  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin ;  and 
thev,  in  comparison  with  the  nations  of  Europt» 
and  Asia,  thought  but  little  of  the  worth  of  silver 
and  gold.  The  religious  customs  and  forms  of 
worship  presented  the  same  characteristics  to  the 
Chinese  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  as  to  the  Span- 
iards four  hundred  years  ago. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  remarkable  resemblance 
between  the  religion  of  the  Aztecs  and  the  Budd- 
hism of  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  between  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Aztecs  and  those  of  the 
people  of  China.  There  is  also  a  great  similarity 
between  the  features  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  Middle 
and  South  America  and  those  of  the  Chinese,  and, 
M  Haulay,  the  Chinese  interpreter  of  whom  we 
spoke  above,  states,  between  tne  accent  and  most 
of  the  monosyllabic  words  of  the  Chinese  and  In- 
dian lann;uage9.  Indeed,  this  writer  gives  a  list  of 
words  which  point  to  a  close  relationship ;  and  in- 
fers therefirom  that  there  must  have  been  emigration 
from  China  to  the  American  continent  at  a  most 
early  period  indeed,  as  the  official  accounts  of 
Bnddhist  priests  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  notice 
these  things  as  existing  already.  Perhaps  now  old 
records  may  bo  recovered  in  dhina  whicn  may  fnr- 
nish  fnll  particulars  of  this  question.  It  is,  at  any 
rate,  remarkable  and  confirmative  of  the  idea  of 
emigration  from  China  to  America  at  some  remote 
period,  that  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  America 
oy  the  Spaniards  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific,  opposite  to  China,  for  the  most  part, 
enjoyed  a  state  of  culture  of  ancient  growth,  while 
the  mhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  shore  were  found  by 
Europeans  in  a  state  of  original  barbarism.  If  the 
idea  of  America  having  been  discovered  before  the 
time  of  Columbus  be  correct,  it  only  goes  to  prove 
that  there  is  nothing  new  nnder  the  sun  ;  and  that 
Shelley  was  right  in  his  bold  but  beautiful  lines : 
"Thou  canst  not  find  one  spot  whereon  no  city 
stood."  Admitting  this,  who  can  teU  whether  civ- 
ilization did  not  exist  in  America  when  we  were 
plunged  in  barbarism  ?  and,  stranger  still,  whether 
the  endless  march  of  aijes  in  rolling  over  our  present 
cultivation  may  not  obliterate  it,  and  sever  the  two 
hemispheres  once  again  f)rom  each  other's  cogni- 
zance ?  Possibly,  man  is  destined,  in  striving  a3ler 
civilization,  to  be  like  Sisj'phus,  always  engaged  in 
polling  up  a  stone  which  ever  falls  down. 
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NODDY'S  SITUATION. 

IN   FIVE   CHAPTBRS. —  CHAPTER   1. 

"  I  GIVE  mv  daughter  Julia  three  years.  You 
understand  ?  If  she  makes  a  good  match  within 
that  period,  well ;  if  not,  I  have  done  with  her :  I 
wash  my  hands  of  her  completely."  Mrs.  Muciller 
eently  chafed  her  lefl  hand  with  ner  right,  arranged 
ner  rings,  and  replaced  her  fingers  upon  the  lace 


handkerchief  in  her  lap,  as  though  the  operation 
were  completed. 

"  Amply  sufficient,  my  dear  Mrs-  Muciller,  for  a 
young  lady  who  doubtless  inherits  her  mother's  tact 
for  improving  a  favorable  opportunity  " ;  and  Mrs. 
Sharing  took  a  comprehensive  glance  at  the  draw- 
ing-room of  Bndthfield  Villa.  The  room  was  hand- 
Some  and  tasteful,  as  even  a  neighbor  would  allow. 
A  cool  green  light  shimmered  in  through  the  jas- 
mine-covered veranda,  and  played  in  wavering  lit- 
tle pools  of  subdued  sunshine  upon  the  carpet.  A 
soft  green  fernery  had  taken  the  place  of  the  winter 
fire-grate,  its  beauty  reproduced  in  a  plate-glass 
background.  The  furniture  modem,  and  doubtless 
elegant,  but  swathed  up  in  hoUand  coverin::js,  as 
though  it  were  dead  furniture,  shrouded  and  laid 
out,  waiting  to  be  buried-  A  tiny  fi^gile  stem  of 
frosted  silver  depended  from  the  ceiling  to  carrj' 
the  Greek  lamp  branches,  hung  with  silV'er  chains, 
and  the  perfect  globes  of  e^-shell  glass.  The 
piano  was  Broadwood's  grand ;  and,  displayed  on 
dainty  little  tables,  was  the  correct  quantity  of 
drawine-room  stores. 

As  Mrs.  Sharing  mentally  appraised  the  effects 
in  her  friend's  room,  she  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
favorable  opportunity  that  had  been  improved. 
It  was  not  so  many  years  since  a  Mrs.  Cray,  a  wid- 
ow with  one  daughter,  had  been  a  fashionable 
teacher  of  music  and  painting,  and  had  found  Mrs. 
Sharing  one  of  the  most  u«eral  of  patrons.  It  was 
at  Mrs.  Sharing's  house  she  had  first  met  Mr.  Mu- 
ciller, a  successful  speculator,  who  experienced  little 
difficulty  in  tracing  oack  his  genealogy  an  extra  gen- 
eration for  ever}'  ten  thousand  he  netted.  Mr.  Mu- 
ciller was  a  rich  man  when  he  married  Mrs.  Cray ; 
but  he  went  on  speculating,  as  people  will,  and  the 
crash  came,  and  he  was  nearly  ruined  in  fortune, 
and  quite  in  health ;  for  he  took  it  to  heart,  and 
died,  leaving  Mrs.  Muciller  a  widow  for  the  second 
time,  with  a  handsome  house  and  a  very  slender 
income.  Still,  it  had  been  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  Mrs.  Muciller,  late  Cray,  all  things  considered. 

"  At  least,"  Mrs.  Muciller  said,  in  reply  to  Mrs. 
Sharing's  remark,  "  I  can  rely  on  Julia's  discretion. 
She  is  not  likely  to  be  betrayed  into  an  undesir- 
able match.  Mv  daughter  is  not  flighty,  like  some 
girls." 

When  Mrs.  Sharing  had  taken  her  leave  Mrs. 
Muciller  thought  a  few  minutes,  and  then  touched 
the  bell. 

"  Send  Miss  Noddy  to  me,"  she  said  to  the  ser- 
vant. 

Norah  Cray,  for  that  was  Miss  Noddy,  can  hard- 
ly be  described  as  a  relation  of  Mrs.  Muciller,  be- 
ing nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  connection, —  in 
fact,  a  stefHiaughtcr,  the  child  of  her  first  husband, 
to  be  precise.  She  was  a  little  thinsc  for  her  age, 
which  was  quite  two-and-twent\'.  She  had  smooth 
brown  hair,  neatly  dressed,  but  rather  odd-looking, 
as  it  actually  showed  the  shape  of  the  back  of  the 
little  head,  without  any  chignon  at  all  to  improve  it. 
She  had  bright  brown  eyes  too ;  but  you  could  not 
say  she  was  pretty.  Hers  was  a  plain  face,  but 
good-tempered  and  pleasant  to  look  upon.  She 
came  into  the  drawing-room,  in  answer  to  Mrs. 
Muciller's  summons,  in  a  print  dress,  not  fashionable 
nor  new,  though  neat  ana  becoming,  and  her  hands 
white  with  flour. 

"  Noddy,  what  are  yon  doing,  to  come  into  the 
drawing-room  in  that  state  ?  " 

«  Fies,"  said  Noddy,  laconically,  and  smUin?. 

"  You  might  have  waited  till  you  had  finished 
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your  work,"  said  Mrs.  Muciller,  "  as  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you  on  something  of  importance." 

"  They  said  you  wanted  me  directly,  so  I  came," 
Noddy  explained. 

"  Very  well ;  as  you  are  here,  you  may  re- 
main ;  but  please,  don't  sit  down,  or  you  will  be 
sure  to  soil  the  chairs  with  your  doury  hands.  I 
need  not  remind  you.  Noddy,"  Mrs.  Muciller  said 
with  a  smooth  and  rather  pretty  lisp,  "  that  I  have 
sought  to  discharge  the  onerous  and  unthankful 
office  of  step-mother  to  you  in  two  families  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.  You  have  too  much  cood 
sense  to  feel  hurt  at  not  having  been  placea  on 
a  precise  equality  here  with  my  daughter  Julia. 
You  well  know  that,  had  your  poor  &ther,  Mr. 
Cray,  still  lived,  you  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  reauired  to  take  at  least  as  active  a  share  in 
household  duties  as  you  have  done  with  me.  You 
have,  therefore,  no  reason  nor,  I  feel  sure,  any 
desire  for  complaint  on  that  score.  But  it  is  need- 
ful I  should  intorm  you  the  time  has  arrived  for  a 
change  in  our  mutual  relations.  You  are  aware 
Julia  returns  to-morrow  firom  finishing  her  educa^ 
tion.  It  is  my  intention  to  make  great  personal 
and  pecuniary  sacrifices,  with  a  view  to  ner  ad- 
vancement in  life.  It  is  probable  we  may  enter- 
tain more  company  than  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing,  and,  consequently,  we  may  require  more 
domestic  assistance.  But  this  and  other  expenses 
will  involve  pinching.  I  must  pinch,  you  must 
pinch,  —  we  all  must  pinch,  in  fact.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  am  not  disposed  to  continue  to 
employ  you  in  a  subordinate  capacity  in  the  house- 
hold lor  people  to  make  remarks  about,  and  I  can- 
not afford  to  retain  you  in  any  other.  You  will 
therefore  see  it  to  be  your  duty  at  once  to  look  out 
for  a  situation  as  governess  in  some  respectable 
family.  I  will  not  hurry  you  to  a  few  weeks,  and  I 
shall  do  my  best  meantime  to  help  you  find  such  a 
situation ;  but  I  name  three  months  as  the  time  at 
which  our  present  connection  should  cease." 

"  O  dear  1 "  said  Noddy,  her  usually  cheerfiil 
face  becoming  quite  blank,  —  "  I  'm  sure  I  'm  not 
fit  for  a  governess.  I  don't  know  nearly  enough  to 
teach." 

"Perhaps  not.  No  one  does.  What  of  that? 
You  are  quite  as  competent  as  many  young  ladies 
I  know  who  go  out.  No  girl  is  expected  to  be 
competent  in  ner  first  place.  You  learn  at  your 
first  situation  what  you  want  to  teach  at  the  second. 
It  is  the  same  in  all  businesses.  Now,  let  us  see 
what  we  can  say  in  the  advertisement,  —  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  the  usual  accomplishments,  I 
suppose  ;  that  is  the  customary  thing." 

"  But  I  scarcely  know  a  word  ot  French,  not  a 
syllable  of  Grerman,  and  can't  even  understand  an 
Italian  song,"  objected  Noddy ;  "  and  as  to  accom- 
plishments, I  can  only  play  hymn  tunes,  as  you  call 
them,  on  the  piano." 

"  Very  well,  miss ;  and  pray,  what  of  that  ?  No- 
body will  ask  you  for  more ;  will  they  ?  You  will 
fo  with  young  children  first ;  you  can  teach  them 
inglish,  and  spelling,  and  that,  and  what  little 
French  you  do  know,  and  their  notes  on  the  piano ; 
and  if  ftieir  parents  wish  for  more,  you  can  tell 
them  it  is  not  advisable  to  overfill  little  heads  too 
soon ;  can't  you  ?  " 

"  But  I  should  be  so  ashamed,"  pleaded  Noddy ; 
"  please  don't  say  all  that,  for  indeed  I  could  n't 
teach  at  all  when  it  was  found  out  how  ignorant  I 
was  of  all  I  had  professed ;  and  people  would 
despise  ine  when  they  found  me  out." 


"  Nonsense ;  nobody  will  find  you  out.  Why, 
how  do  you  think  I  began  as  a  di^wing  mistress  ? 
The  same  as  other  people  do.  I  bought  my  speci- 
mens of  a  lady  artist,  and  always  took  care  to  bring 
my  pupils*  dnkwings  home  to  be  corrected  by  the 
saine  lady.  My  (frawings  were  admired,  so  were 
those  of  my  pupils,  and  I  obtained  a  connection. 
I  forget  what  became  of  the  artist ;  butyou  may  be 
sure  she  never  came  to  any  good.  You  see  she 
had  a  certain  order  of  talent  for  production,  whilst 
I  possessed  the  superior  ability  to  render,  her  com- 
modity marketable.  As  to  advertising  anything 
short  of  what  I  have  told  you,  it  wouldbe  useless ; 
every  governess  does  the  same,  for  the  reason  that 
every  other  governess  does  so  too.  If  people  be^ 
lieve  it,  that  is  their  afi*air ;  mine  just  now  is  to  get 
you  a  situation ;  and  when  I  have  done  so  I  shall 
consider  myself  relieved  firom  further  responsibil- 
ity." 

Noddy  went  back  to  her  pies ;  but  a  heavy  heart 
won't  make  light  pastry,  and  Noddy's  wouldn't 
rise. 

The  next  day,  Julia  returned,  t-  a  tall,  showy 
blonde  of  eighteen,  with  the  languid  air  of  comple- 
tion which  a  finishing  school  so  successfiilJy  imparts. 
Julia  Muciller  was  an  accomplished  girl ;  she  had 
learned  all  the  last  new  tricks  of  musical  execution, 
and  showed  peculiar  faciliXy  in  the  performances  of 
pieces  of  the  Bubblings  at  Mom  and  Dribblings  at 
Eve  order.  These  she  could  rattle  through  wiSi  an 
air  of  easy  superiority  to  the  instrument,  to  the 
music,  and  even  to  her  audience,  as  though  such 
trifling  feats  of  sleight-of-hand  were  the  most  easy 
of  accomplishment  in  the  world,  as  perhaps  they 
are  when  once  you  know  the  trick.  She  was  on 
singing  terms  with  most  of  the  gushing  songs  of 
flimsy  sentiment  of  the  day.  She  "  knew  an  eye," 
belonging,  it  appeared,  to  some  party  who  had  had 
the  omer  one  made  into  a  star,  or  had  lost  it  in 
some  other  way  to  provoke  admiration  not  quite  so 
clear.  She  "saw  two  leaflets  floating  down  a 
stream,"  and  expressed  regret  at  one  having  to 
"  float  onwards  aU  alone  "  after  its  feUow  had  stuck 
in  the  bank.  She  aspired  to  be  a  bird,  —  she 
"  breathed  for  wings  "  —  she  sighed  for  "  a  fairy's 
life  in  an  elfin^rove  " ;  but  of  the  passion  and  suffer- 
ing of  humanity,  and  its  loves  and  tears,  in  a  world 
that  is  in  earnest,  Julia  did  not  sing.  She  could 
paint  groups  of  impossible  flowers,  chatter  boarding- 
school  French,  embroider  in  beads  and  wool,  dance, 
and  read  novels  on  the  sofa.  In  a  word,  Julia  was 
finished. 

Poor  Noddy's  little  heart  quite  sank  when  die 
was  admitted  of  evenings  to  the  drawing-room 
(when  there  was  no  company^  to  hear  the  rehear- 
sal of  Miss  Muciller's  accomplishments,  for  it  made 
her  despair  more  than  ever  of  being  able  to  lay 
even  the  groundwork  for  such  a  disp&y.  But  the 
advertisement  was  already  sent  to  a  weekly  paper, 
spite  of  all  Noddy's  entreaties,  detailing  her  pdrofi- 
ciency;  and  so  ^e  could  see  nothing  to  be  done 
but  to  borrow  some  of  Julia's  early  school-books, 
and  try,  in  spare  moments,  to  gain  a  little  knowl- 
edge of  what  she  was  expected  to  teach.  It  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  she  could  even  do  this,  for  Mrs. 
Muciller  did  not  like  to  see  her  reading,  observing 
that  her  duty  was  to  devote  her  mind  exclusively 
to  household  affairs,  and  there  would  be  plenty  of 
time  for  study  when  she  went  to  her  first  situation. 
"  You  have  only  to  keep  yourself  one  lesson  in  ad- 
vance of  your  pupils,"  Mrs.  Muciller  said,  ^  and 
you  are  safe.    It  is  yery  strange  if  a  grown  person 
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of  average  ability  cannot  manage  to  compete  with 
children  to  that  extent.''  So  Noddy  would  get  up 
early,  and  get  all  her  dusting  done,  and  manage  to 
make  an  hour  at  least  for  study  before  breakfast. 

Within  a  wedc  of  Julia's  return  from  school,  Mrs. 
Muciller  received  this  letter  by  afternoon  post :  — 

**  Lo2n>OK,  June  2T,  18—. 

«  Dear  Mrs.  Muciller,  —  You  will  be  surprised 
to  hear  I  *m  just  home  from  Bombay,  —  more  so, 
perhaps,  to  learn  I  'm  tired  of  India,  and  mean  to 
settle  in  En<;land.  I  shall  run  down  and  pay  you 
a  visit  in  a  day  or  two,  and  shall  probably  stay  till 
vou  turn  me  out,  as  your  cool  country  scenery  will 
be  a  relief  to  eyes  that  still  have  the  glare  of  the 
India  sun  in  them.  Don't  put  yourself  out  of  the 
way.  You  need  not  reply,  as  I  snail  not  be  in  Lon- 
•don  after  to-morrow.  Yours, 

«  Frank  Geogagan." 

*  Well,  that's  cool,"  said  Julia. 

"  It  certainly  is,"  replied  Mrs  Muciller ;  "  but  he 
must  come.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  a  nephew  of  the 
late  Mr.  Muciller,  and  I  suppose  fancies  he  has  some 
right  in  hb  unde's  house.  In  the  next  place,  I  am 
not  disposed  to  dispute  the  point,  for  he  has  been 
makinz  a  deal  of  money  in  India  in  connection  with 
a  Reclamation  of  Land  Company.  He  must  have 
turned  a  pretty  penny,  or  he  would  not  think  of  set- 
tling down  yet.  Those  Geogagana  are  a  money- 
making  family,  and  always  were,  and  not  satisfied 
with  a  little.  I  should  haVe  invited  him  myself,  had 
I  known  him  to  be  in  England.  I  consider  his  visit 
highly  desirable.  You  must  look  your  best,  Julia, 
when  he  comes." 

Julia  languidly  smiled  obedience.  **  But  he  does 
not  say  when  he  is  coming,  mammK  ?  " 

"  No ;  just  like  the  Geogagans,  —  always  thought- 
less. However,  we  need  not  trouble  about  that  to- 
day, as  it  is  time  for  you  to  dress  for  Mrs.  Sharing's 
croquet  party." 

iSo  Julia  rang  the  bell  for  Noddy  to  come  and  do 
her  hair. 


CHAPTER   II. 

The  28th  of  June  being  the  anniversary  of  Coro- 
nation Day,  is  kept  holiday  at  most  country  places. 
Both  Mrs.  Mucilter's  servants  had  hurried  to  get 
their  work  done  early ;  and  as  "  their  people,"  to 
wit,  Mrs.  Muciller  and  her  daughter  (for  Noddy 
did  n't  count)  were  going  out,  they  were  given  the 
afternoon  as  a  holiday. 

It  was  a  real  treat  to  Noddy  to  get  a  spare  after- 
noon all  to  herself,  with  no  work  to  do,  and  no  one 
to  find  fault  with  her.  Noddy  made  up  her  mind  she 
would  8pend  the  time  in  trying  to  learn  how  to  teach 
music.  So  she  went  in  to  the  piano  in  the  drawing- 
room.  I  don't  like  digressionB,  but  pardon  me  for  a' 
moment.  I  would  not  have  yon  thmk  Norah  Cray 
an  ignorant  girl  simply  because  she  owned  herself 
consciously  unfit  for  a  governess :  she  was  not  that. 
Her  opportunities  had  been  scanty  enough.  She  left 
school  at  thirteen  to  **  make  herself  usefiil."  But 
Noddy  had  read  a  great  deal,  and  possessed  besides 
much  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  ri;;ht  and  wrong  of 
things,  though  without  Wng  at  all  times  able  to  re- 
duce it  to  such  a  rule  and  science  as  would  properly 
Qualify  for  a  teacher.  She  at  least  had  this  wisdom, 
that  when  she  did  not  know  anything,  she  would 
make  no  secret  of  her  ignorance  about  it ;  and  if  all 
of  us  did  the  same,  we  might  none  of  us  seem  quite 
so  wise  as  we  do.  Noddy  had  picked  up  a  fiiir  knowl- 


edge of  music,  though  not  of  a  showy  sort.  Fire- 
works on  the  piano  completely  baffled  her ;  but  she 
could  play  some  of  Mozart's  quieter  sonatas  with  taste 
and  real  feeling,  and  they  delighted  her  heart, 
though  they  were  utterly  unsuited  for  display.  But 
what  Noddy  was  now  anxious  to  learn  was  how  to 
teach.  So  she  began  at  the  beginning  of  her  Piano- 
forte Tutor,  and  went  slowly  on  till  s&e  came  to  the 
scales,  which  she  commenced  practising. 

It  being  very  hot,  all  the  doors  and^  windows  of 
the  house  were  thrown  open  to  get  the  breeze,  and 
the  fi*agrant  breath  swept  in  through  the  hall-door, 
and  along  the  passage,  and  to  the  drawing-room, 
bearing  the  scent  of  roses  and  jasmine  to  Noddy, 
as  she  sat  there  practising  scales.  It  is  rather 
monotonous  work,  but  Noddy's  whole  mind  was  in 
it.  She  was  indeed  so  absorbed  in  her  occupation, 
that  if  a  person  had  come  up  the  gravel-path,  and 
across  the  lawn,  and  straight  into  the  room  where 
she  was,  it  is  doubtful  if  she  would  have  noticed 
it.  Of  course,  it  would  be  unlikely ;  but  I  say  if 
a  person  had  done  so  (the  piano  was  at  the  farthest 
end,  in  the  shadow  of  the  large  room),  Noddy  was 
so  preoccupied  that  it  is  not  probable  ^e  would 
have  observed  the  intrusion.  She  had  been  grind- 
ing away  at  the  F  minor  scale,  up  and  down,  down 
and  np  —  one  and  two  and  three  and  four,  and  one 
and  two  and  — 

"  O  bother  1 "  said  Noddy,  flinging  her  hands  on 
her  lap  ;  "  what  an  awfnl  httle  goose  you  are  I  You 
have  n't  a  bit  of  gumption,  nor  a  mite  of  common 
sense.  As  to  being  a  governess,  and  can't  p)ay 
scales,  you  must  be  a  noodle  to  think  of  it,  —  a 
dreadful  noodle  1" 

<<  You  're  about  right  there  1  "  said  an  unmistak- 
able masculine  voiee  fix>m  somevdiere  by  the  door. 
Noddy  started  as  if  she  had  been  shot ;  then  she 
came  over  red  and  hot  at  being  surorised.  But 
the  owner  of  the  voice  walked  bololy  into  the 
room.  Noddy,  being  left  in  sole  charge  of  Braith- 
field  Villa,  and  seeing  an  entire  stranger  march  in 
like  this,  did  not  like  the  look  of  it  His  looks 
were  nothing  to  provoke  dislike,  be  it  said,  —  a  tall, 
fine-bronzed  man  of  thirty,  with  a  tawny  mustache 
and  handsome  sunburned  features.  She  resolved 
to  challenge  him.  . 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  "  she  said  brusquely. 

"You,"  said  he,  —  "you  are  Miss  Muciller,  I 
ima^e  ?  " 

"No ;  I  am  Noddy,  —  Norah  Cray,  that  is,"  she 
stammered,  correcting  herself.  "  rlease  what  is 
it?" 

"  Cray  ?  "  the  stranger  said,  —  "  Cray  ?  any  re- 
lation to  Mrs.  Muciller?  " 

«  Yes." 

"  O,  I  think  I  know,  then.  So  you  are  Miss 
Cray,  eh  ?  You  will  see  who  I  am  fiim  this  card  ; 
and  as  you  have  not  offered  me  a  seat,  I  '11  take 
one,  after  shaking  hands  with  you."  He  held  out 
his  hand  firankly,  and  Norah  could  not  refuse  it. 

"  I  don't  know  who  you  are,"  said  Noddy.  The 
stranger  had  lounged  himself  on  the  sofa. 

"  'fiien,  perhaps,  you  '11  look  and  see." 

«  Mr.  Frank  Ge-Ge-Geog-a-gan  ?  "asked Norah, 
puzzled. 

"  Ga-%anj  if  you  don't  mind.  It 's  spelt  heathen- 
ish, but  it  reads  easy.  You  've  heard  of  your  cousin, 
Frank  Geogagan,  m  India,  surely  ?  That  is,  he 
might  have  been  your  cousin,  if  Mrs.  Muciller's 
marriages  had  not  mixed  the  relationships  so 
confoundedly." 

"No,"  said  Norah. 
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He  whistled.  '<  Did  n't  Mrs.  Maciller  tell  you  I 
was  comins  ?  " 

Norah  did  not  wiflh  to  enose  the  precise  state 
of  things  between  herself  ana  her  step-mother,  and 
did  not  choose  to  tell  an  nntroth  ;  so  she  replied : 
*'  Mrs.  Muciller  received  a  letter  just  before  she 
went  out  this  afternoon,  but  she  was  hurried,  and 
I  did  not  know  its  contents.  So  you  are  expected, 
then  ?  " 

*'  I  said  I  was  coming,  but  not  exacUy  when." 

<<  That 's  awkward,"  said  Noddy. 

"Why?" 

''Because  we  are  not  prepared  to  receive  you. 
Mrs.  Muciller  would  have  been  home,  and  Julia, 
had  they  expected  you  to  arrive  to-day." 

"  You  are  very  plain." 

"  You  are  not  complimentary,"  retorted  Noddy. 

"  I  did  n't  refer  to  your  looks ;  but  I  wonder  if 
you  would  insist  on  my  saying  they  were  anything 
different?" 

"  You  can  say  what  you  please,"  said  Noddy ; 
"  it  is  a  guest's  privilege." 

"  Whew  I "  Mr.  Gewagan  whistled  softly.  "  Net- 
tled, eh?" 

<'  No ;  I  iustify  your  remark,  that  is  all.  You 
called  me  plain." 

<^  Soyou  are  going  out  as  governess,  I  heard  you 
say.     I*ray,  are  you  competent  to  teach  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so." 

"  Then  why  do  you  go  ?  " 

"  I  think  you  have  no  right  to  inquire." 
y"  Gracious !     Why,  you  forget  I  'm  your  cousin, 
and  take  a  family  interest  in  you  already." 

"  If  you  do,  you  won't  ask,"  said  Noddy. 

"  But  I  do,  and  still  ask." 

"  Then  I  can't  tell  you." 

"  Well,  you  are  the  coolest  little  baggage  of  a 
cousin  to  welcome  any  one  home  &om  M>r<^  one 
could  well  expect  to  find.  Are  you  not  glad  to  see 
me? 

"Well,  not  particularly,"  said  Noddy.  "How 
should  I  be,  never  having  seen  you  or  heard  of  you 
before?  Besides,  you  come  at  an  a^i^ward  time, 
when  nobody  is  at  home.  And  for  aught  I  know, 
you  may  be  an  impostor,  and  have  watched  your 
opportunity  to  enter  the  house  when  it  is  unpro- 
tected. I  don't  think  you  are  that,  though,  —  you 
are  not  polite  enough.    But  one  never  knows." 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  are  not  flattering.  Still, 
at  any  rate,  I  think  you  might  have  offered  me  some 
refreshment,  as  I  have  iust  come  off  a  journey." 

"I  am  very  sorrv,'  said  Noddy;  "but  Mrs. 
Muciller  has  taken  tne  keys  with  hco*.  I  can  only 
offer  you  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee,  and  some  bread  and 
butter.     Everything  else  is  locked  up." 

As  Mr.  Frank  seemed  to  think  that  would  do 
verv  well  indeed,  Noddy  went  ont  to  prepare  it, 
ana  presently  returned  with  a  tray  of  tea  and  coffee 
and  a  single  cup. 

"  Two  cups,  please,"  said  Mr.  Frank.  Norah 
was  not  generally  accustomed  to  take  her  meals 
with  the  family.  She  was  certain  Mrs.  Muciller 
would  not  like  this  arrangement,  but  divining  a 
refusal  mi^t  prove  embarrassing,  she  brought  a 
second  cup,  and  joined  Mr.  Geogagan  at  tea. 
When  they  had  finished,  Mr.  Geogagan  said  he 
diould  walk  up  to  the  station  to  arrange  about  his 
luggage  being  sent,  and  on  his  return  he  should  in- 
sist on  Noddy  giving  him  some  music.  No  sooner 
was  he  fidrly  ont  of  the  house,  than  Norah  hast^ed 
to  Mrs,  Sharin^s,  to  let  Mrs.  Muciller  know  of  the 
arrival  of  a  visitor.    However,  Julia  was  in  the 


middle  of  an  exciting  game  at  croquet,  and  learn- 
ing that  Mr.  €reogagan  was  gone  out  aeain,  she 
prevailed  on  her  nM>ther  to  remain  tiU  it  was 
finished.  Meantime,  Noddy  returned  to  Braithfi^ld 
Yilla.  In  five  minutes,  in  walked  Mr.  Frank  again, 
clamorous  for  his  music.  Now,  Noddy  was  never 
in  the  habit  of  playing  for  anybody's  amusement 
but  her  own,  and  was  quite  certain  iS  Mrs.  Muciller 
heard  of  her  taking  the  liberty  of  playing  to  please 
a  visitor,  it  would  t>e  considered  a  dea<fiy  offence. 
Moreover,  she  expected  Mrs.  Muciller  to  anrive 
every  minute. 

But  Mr.  Frank  insisted  with  such  vehemence 
that  a  refusal  seemed  like  palpable  affectation ;  so 
Noddy  risked  the  consequences,  and  began  to  play- 
Mozart's  Ah  Perdona  I  She  had  only  got  half-way 
through  it,  when  Mrs.  Muciller  and  «JuIia  appeared 
at  the  window.  Noddy  shut  up  the  piano,  threw 
down  her  mfisic,  and  fled. 

"  What  impertinence  I  "  ejaculated  the  widow. 
She  was  so  fairly  astounded  at  Noddy's  barefaced 
impudence,  as  to  be  betrayed  into  making  this 
remark  aloud,  —  and  Frank  Geoganm  beard  it.  Sbe 
had  the  tact,  however,  at  once  to  divine  it,  and  to 
correct  her  mistake.  "  What  impertinence,  Mr. 
Frank,  of  you,  to  be  sure,  to  come  and  take  ns  all 
by  surprise  without  a  word  of  warning  I  However, 
we  must  try  and  overlook  it,  as  it  is  your  first 
offence.  I  'm  sure  I  hope  it  will  not  be  the  last. 
We  are  delighted  to  receive  you,  although,  had  you 
told  us  when  to  expect  you,  we  might  nave  i^ven 
you  a  better  reception." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Frank  (but  he  detected  the 
artifice),  "  I  thought  I  told  you  pretty  exactly.  I 
said  '  in  a  day  or  two,'  if  I  remember  rightly,  and  I 
came  in  '  a  day '  instead  of  *  two,'  to  show  my  anx> 
iety  to  pay  my  earliest  respects  to  my  aunt  and 
her  daughter,  —  for  I  presume  this  is  Julia  ?  " 
Julia  made  a  most  finished  r^verenct^  and  offered 
her  hand  in  the  most  approved  style.  Julia  was 
well  and  carefully  dressed  for  the  croquet  party. 
"  That  is  fortunate,  at  any  rate,"  Mrs.  Mttcilier 
thoui^ht.  We  might  have  been  surprised  at  greater 
disadvantage.  So  much  depends  upon  first  impres- 
sions." 

A  few  interchanges  of  courtesies  from  the  ladle?, 
with  commonplaces  from  Mr.  Frank,  and  Mrs. 
Muciller  and  her  daughter  retired  to  remove  their 
bonnets,  —  if  the  little  bits  of  flowers  and  lace 
adorning  their  hair  might  be  so  designated.  Mrs. 
Muciller  took  this  opportunity  of  administering  a 
severe  rebuke  to  Noddy  upon  her  boldness,  ftir- 
wardness,  and  presumption  in  attempting  to  entei^ 
tain  their  visitor  in  a  manner  so  unbecoming.  It 
was  not  couched  in  gentle  terms,  but  in  words  that 
stung  the  more  from  having  truth  in  them.  She 
reminded  Noddy  of  her  dependence,  c£  her  pros- 
pects as  a  governess,  of  her  own  father's  position 
(he  was  Mrs.  Muciller's  first  husband,  be  it  remem- 
bered), and  contrasted  these  with  her  bdiarior 
not  to  her  guest,  but  to  Mrs.  MuciUer's.  If  the 
sting  of  a  rebuke  be  any  criterion  of  its  deserved- 
ness,  Mrs.  Muciller's  was  richly  merited,  for  poor 
Noddy  went  away  to  cry  where  there  were  no  eyes 
to  triumph  over  her  distress. 

But  Mrs.  Muciller  was  a  student  of  expediency. 
She  felt  it  would  be  undesind^e  (a  favorite  word 
of  hers)  that  Noddy  should  continue  to  take  her 
meals  apart  ftxHn  the  family,  with  a  visitor  in  the 
bouse.  The  octntinuanoe  of  such  a  course  would 
convey  an  impression,  not  so  much  false,  as  nade- 
sirable.     She  therefore  "desired"  Miss  Norah's 
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rience  at  •opper,  sad  nutde  known  her  wishes 
tiM  fi^we*  Bvi  l^oddv  pleaded  headadie  mf 
emcntm  iar  tJiat  evening,  and  remained  in  her  roonv 
hearing  the  eoimds  of  buimc  oome  fainliy  ap  ftosu 
the  drawing-room  when  the  door  was  opened,  tall 
bedtime. 

Next  momiBg,  Noddjr  was  np  aod  about  soon 
after  the  iark«  Am  blithely  as  he,  she  was  ^iagiBe 
about  her  work,  fi>r  thene  la  nothing  in  all  the  world 
like  chear^  work  to  prevent  Bay  one  fiaeling  dull 
and  unhappy. 

How  strange  a  drawing<«Dom  looks  is  the  mom- 
iag  Ug^t,  in  all  the  disarrangemeatof  onlf  a  ^  little 
music  '*  of  the  night  before  I  The  p&ano  heaped 
np  with  Boocs-^  songs  on  the  ioor — songs  on  the 
tables,  on  &b  diain  —  here  and  thmne  —  every- 
where. Fomitnn  untidy  and  dispiaeed  —  antimik 
eaasnrs  to  be  newly  smoothed  aiMi  arraogad.  Con- 
fiisioii  that  the  sua  lights  up  into  chaotic  disorder, 
bwt  which  candlelight  eyes  do  not  aotiee.  Kobody 
erer  dared  touch  the  drawing^^ioom  to  *<  tidy  "  it  bat 
Noddy,  —  that  was  her  partseolar  pnoviooe  and  her 
pride.  Tiiere  the  was,  that  bright  Jmus  morning, 
aveeping  and  awaeping  away,  Uid  singing,  as  her 
mind,  like  the  laik's,  soared  above  the  dast. 

''Bravof  Cousin  Noddy r  It  was  Mr.  Frank, 
wbo  had  been  stroOiag  about  the  lawn  widi  a  cigar 
in  ibB  fineih  morning  air,  and  who  had  walked  up 
to  the  window. 

^  O  dear,''  aa«d  Noddy,  ^  please  don't  tease  bm. 
DoB*t  you  see  I  'm  busy  t  ^ 

^  I  'm  coming  in  to  see,**  said  Mr.  Geogagan*  ea- 
tering  tbe  easement. 

Jllc^dy  looked  pleasant  enoa^  as  she  was  smv 
prised  inker  print  morningKlress,*^ her bfown hair 
DMMi/  arranged  eloae  to  her  bead,  where  it  could 
noi  stop  wiihoat  straggling  out  iaio  little  euris 
here  and  there,  —  and  a  faiat  hkuh  on  her  cheeks, 
—  partly  shy,  partiy  vexed  at  being  ean^^  and 
partly  Bnhaas>Hi  of  being  vexed.  **  O,  please,  go 
awa^', — do,  — or  I  must  sweep  you  up,*"  i>iiye  entreat- 
ed ;  and  ^  O,  pleaae  go  away,**  ebe  added  tmate  ae- 
riotialy,  rea^embering  ^irs.  Muciiier  had  eaotioned 
her  respeeting  her  behMrior  to  Mr.  Geogazan.  60 
Mr.  Frank  went  and  finisHRii  his  eigar  1^  niaisel£ 


Six  weeks  had  oome  aad  gone  at  Braithfield  Vii- 
la.  TbeadrertaaemeBt  bad  been  iaserted  £ve  times, 
but  atili  ao  aaswer.  A  attoatioa  as  governess  is 
Boi  dbe  easiest  thing  to  obtain,  it  is  som^thiag  like 
that  of  priBieHBiiasster, — there  are  always  plenty  a£ 
candidates  lor  tfajB  offiee,  aad  mosi  c£  the  eandidates 
(poor  things)  aee  about  as  well  fitted  for  it. 

Mr.  Fraak  had  more  than  MfiUed  Mrs.  Mudller's 
moat  sanguine  aaticipalions.  He  had  proved  a 
most  attentive  cavalier  to  Julia.  He  paid  respect- 
ful deference  to  her  piano  performances  and  to  her 
atas^ng;  indeed,  he  seeaMd  partioulariy  impressed 
with  her  renderinff  of  Twilight  Twitterings  —  a  Rov- 
er^, by  some  noddle  «r  other,  that  sounded  very  like 
fiMriee  hammering  in  tin  tacka.  As  £»*  masic  1  I  am 
only  aorpiiaed  at  Mr.  Frank's  taste ;  but  I  suppose 
It  came  new  to  him  on  liis  return  6rom  India.  He 
would  lotmnrc  about,  smoking,  whilst  Julia  painted 
flsMvers  or  ambruideaed  him  a  smoking-eap.  He  ac- 
companied her  in  walks  aad  rambles ;  he  was  her 
attendant  at  croquet  parties,  and  pionics,  and  morn- 
ins  eaUs.  Julia  received  Aeae  courtesies  with  artr 
M  unaffratednoAi,  and  her  mother  remarked  them 
with  inward  satiafiiction.    Nothing  affarded  Mrs. 


MnciUNT  more  siaeeve  deli^  than  when  paople  be- 
gan to  coople  Julia's  name  with  Mr.  Geag/i^u's. 
They  were  not  aeto^ly  engaged,  however  i  indeed* 
beyond  the  courtesies  re&rred  to,  Mr,  Fi«ok  bad 
made  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  anything  ii»ore  de- 
cisive. But  still,  people  will  talk,  and  Mra^MueUhr 
liked  to  hear  thenb  People  began  vaguely  U^  sup- 
pose that  Julia  had 'made  a  fortunate  bit,  and  tbat 
was  in  all  probability  an  aecomplisbAfd  iaet :  but 
thev  haritatad  to  do  mora  than  hint  tbeir  belief 
witnoat  somediing  lii^e  fo«ndaiioB#  Mrs.  MueiUeTf 
fully  aware  of  the  Important  part  gjossip  plays  in  the 
hi^ory  of  daily  tile,  detMrauaed  to  tarn  it  to  aeooiini; 
She  reasoned  thus :  Mr.  Geogagan  Is  evidently  m^ 
pressed  with  Julia,  but  he  is  a  littJa  shy,  1^  dilaUirv, 
m  coming  to  the  pcnat.  In  either  ca^e,  a  Iiiv<»'abl8 
rumor  may  do  mncb  in  bringing  about  a  desirable 
resnlL    It  mmy  eneoura^  him;  it  loas^  stimulato 
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With  this  idea,  in  the  ooorse  of  her  next  privsie 
conversation  with  Mrs.  Sharing,  when  that  lady  iur 
ouircd,  with  eertain  friendly  nods  and  elevations  of 
die  eyebrows,  if  she  misht  venture  to  oSer  oongrat- 
uiations  on  a  eertain  mrtuaate  event*  Mrs.  MucU- 
ler  gave  her  uamistakably  to  uadanitaAd  that  she 
mi^t,  although  perhaps  eapnassed  in  Ibat  eoy  lan- 
guage of  parSal  reserve  with  which  woman  Uke  to 
eachanee  the  valae  of  private  cgnimuni^alions. 

Now,  thought  Mrs.  Maeaier,  I  kaow  Mrs.  Shar- 
ing to  be  the  greatest  gossip  in  the  aei^hboibood. 
8&  will  be  eertain  to  spraad  the  newsoTJulia's  ru- 
mored eagageaient  &r  aad  wida.  It  will  uadoubtr 
ediy  get  round  to  Frank  Geogagan,  aad  wUi  lead 
him  at  oaee  to  make  that  proposal  for  which  he 
seems  so  ready.  So  the  rumor  shaii  make  tbe  foet 
aad  the  fieiet  keep  the  nuaor  in  aonntenaae^ 

Meantime  the  suii^t  of  Mra.  Mucilier's  design 
appeared  to  be  in  most  genial  igaonooe.  He  ooa- 
tuuied  to  pay  the  same  T^mmtm.  attentions  to  Us 
efaarming  coosin  Julia.  He  took  little  mHifie  of 
Noddy,  as  a  eonsideratioa  for  dlie  lady  of  the  bouse 
indeed  dictated,  for  he  had  more  thaa  onee  observed 
that  any  slight  attention  to  Miss  Cray  was  visited 
on  her  with  a  gianee  of  disfavor  firom  Mrs.  MueWer 
when  she  tboagbt  fce  was  not  looking.  But  Frank 
Geogagan  had  very  qmck,  restiess  ey^es  that  ^sould 
see  round  a  ooraer. 

As  for  Noddy,  if  die  ow«ed  to  heradlf  «ine  foeling 
at  all  aboMt  the  matter,  it  was  just  cmd  4if  sadness 
that  a  schoolrgiri  ebould  reader  a  »««  so  artifieial 
and  constrained,  and  aabke  his  real  9»if,  as  she 
tbouglit  Mr.  Geogagan  was  beoomiag.  But  there 
was  another  feeling  at  the  bottom  of  ber  heart,  tbat 
Noddv  would  not  own  to  herself.  The  wind  blow- 
eth  wtieie  it  iisteth :  yon  cannot  tell  whence  it  comes 
or  how.  There  were  Phflsaeian  ships  witb  sails  ever 
set  4hat  carried  their  owners  witftiaut  «iar  or  effimt 
whithersoever  they  bated. 

And  in  these  rix  weeks  Noddy  had  eome  to  love 
Mr.  Frank.  She  would  not  faanre  oonfossed  it  to 
herself:  she  would  haAre  despised  herself  had  die 
believed  it.  How  was  it  ?  Dear  soul  1  Is  thece 
any  better  reason  to  be  given  for  lovin^^  anybody 
than  Iftie  child's  reason,  —  Beoaaae  1  do?  Must 
we  not  all  oome  baek  to  tibat  ?  Noddy  bad  seen 
£ear  people;  fow  people  had  ever  taken  notloe  of 
her,  or  seemed  to  think  of  her  as  warth  talking  to 
or  cmring  aboat.  Mr.  Frank  always  had  a  word  o( 
seme  sort  for  her.  Many  a  morning  be  would  chat 
pleasandy  io  her  as  she  dusted  the  room ;  many  a 
time  be  wonld  retrain  from  apeakiog  to  bur,  or  oi 
her,  before  Mrs.  MaciUer,  for  her  sake.    Well,  you 
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may  say  this,  or  you  may  put  it  how  you  will,  but 
you  will  have  to  come  back  to  the  little  child's  rea^ 
son  at  last,  for  all  the  wiser  people  in  the  world 
who  luive  tried  to  give  any  better  explanation  have 
talked  nonsense,  and,  what  is  more,  owned  it. 

Frank  Geogagan  had  made  many  friends  in  the 
noighborhoodTand  it  was  not  long  before  one  of 
them  congratulated  him  on  his  engagement  to 
Julia  MucUler.  It  staggered  him  at  the  first ;  but, 
bless  you  1  Mr.  Frank  had  his  eyes  about  him.  He 
took  it  as  coolly  as  possible ;  never  said  a  word  to 
contradict  it.  -He  saw  it  would  not  do,  as  this 
would  be  a  palpable  reflection  on  Mrs.  Muciller,  by 
whose  tacit  indorsement  at  least  he  ascertained 
such  a  report  had  obtained  currency  at  all.  He 
just  smiled,  and  thanked  his  friends,  and  so  gave 
renewed  credence  to  the  report^  which  now  had  re- 
ceived the  final  stamp  of  veracity.  Mind,  I  do  not 
defend  Mr.  Frank's  conduct ;  I  only  state  what  he 
did :  and  now  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  came 
of  it. 

Dear  reader,  —  you  who  have  followed  me  thus 
fjgu.^  —  do  you  think  I  am  telling  you  fiction?  If 
so,  I  ought  not  to  make  Frank  Geogagan  a  party 
after  the  fact  to  a  deceit  There  was  once  an  audi- 
ence that  thought  the  squeak  of  Archippus  more 
lifelike  than  that  of  the  real  pig.    Bememoer  this. 

The  latter  end  of  August  a  picnic  had  been  ar- 
ranged to  Cherleigh  Lake,  —  a  most  del^htful 
jaunt,  and  M^.  Muciller,  Julia,  and  her  Indian 
lover  were  to  go,  of  course.  It  so  happened,  how- 
ever, at  the  very  last  minute,  that  important  busi- 
ness required  Mr.  Geogagan's  attention  in  London. 
I  need  not  further  relate  the  nature  of  the  business 
than  to  say  it  was  understood  to  be  something  in 
connection  with  the  Indian  Reclamation  of  Land 
Company,  and  that  it  was  urgent.  It  was  not  a 
letter  that  summoned  Mr.  Greogagan,  but  a  printed 
notice,  stating  that,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
depreciation  of  shares  (which  had  previously  gone 
up  many  hundred  per  cent  above  their  paid-up 
value),  a  heavy  call  was  to  be  made  on  the  share- 
holders. 

Mind,  —  once  more.  It  is  not  for  me  to  defend 
Mr.  Geogagan.  I  take  the  facts  as  they  come.  I 
cannot  apologize  for  facts,  and  won't.  It  was  setr 
tled  that  Mrs.  Muciller  and  her  daughter  were  to 
go  to  the  picnic,  while  Mr.  Geogagan  went  to  Lon- 
don to  transact  his  business.  Mr.  Frank  never 
went  near  the  metropolis  at  all ;  he  just  marched 
over  to  Mr.  Sharing's  to  smoke  a  cigar.  And  when 
the  house  was  clear,  Noddy  sat  down  at  her  books 
to  study  teaching. 

It  has  been  said  Mrs.  Muciller  knew  Mrs.  Shar- 
ing for  a  gossip.  Mr.  Frank  also  knew  Mr.  Shar- 
ing for  one.  With  Uiis  knowledge,  how  it  was  he 
went  and  confided  to  such  a  man  the  state  of  his  af- 
fairs, I  must  leave  you  to  guess. 

Over  their  cigars  he  stated  something  like  this  to 
Mr.  Sharing :  "  The  fact  is  this.  Every  penny 
I  could  get  together  I  put  into  this  Indian  Land 
Reclamation  scheme.  The  shares  went  up  fabu- 
lously, till  a  hundred  pounds  became  wortn  thou- 
sands. The  scheme  was  feasible,  and  likely  to  suc- 
ceed and  to  pay  at  any  premium  the  shares  could 
go  to,  it  was  so  good.  I  had  every  confidence  in  it. 
Suddeidy,  a  pamc  comes,  the  shtures  drop  nearly  to 
par  before  we  in  England  can  get  the  intelligence, 
and  we  are  called  on  to  pay  up  our  amounts.  Now, 
I  know  you  are  accustomed  to  advance  money  on 
security,  —  will  vou  lend  me  three  thousand  pounds 
on  a  deposit  of  shares  to  twice  the  amount  ? '' 


"  Ah,  my  young  friend,"  said  Mr.  Sharing,  "  yon 
see  that 's  your  way  and  the  way  of  yours,  always. 
Here  vou  go  and  mix  yourself  up  in  the  rashest  of 
speculations  without  a  chance  of  success,  —  as  inde- 
pendent as  you  can  be,  all  the  time,  —  you  're  all 
alike.  Then  you  get  into  a  hole,  as  we  say — and 
you  come  to  me  to  nelp  you  out.  Look  you ;  your 
shares  are  not  worth  that,"  —  and  he  snapped  his 
fingers,  —  "  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  printed 
on.  Three  thousand  pounos?  Tliree  thousand 
fiddles,  sir." 

*<  But,"  said  Mr.  Frank,  **  it  is  only  a  tempGrary 
depression,  owing  to  a  panic :  the  scheme  is  a  good 
one,  — the  shares  wiU  go  up  again." 

**  Yes,  like  a  gunpowder  mill!  The  whole  affair 
will  explode,  —  that  wiU  be  the  next  rise,  and  the 
only  one.  I  'm  sorrv  for  you,  —  sony  for  you,  sir," 
—  Mr.  Sharing  gently  emphasized  his  sorrow  by  tap- 
ping it  out  wito  his  finger-points  on  the  taUe, — 
"  thought  vou  had  better  judgment.  You  are  just 
like  a  motn.  You  have  \^n  dazzled  with  a  glitter- 
ing prospect,  and  rushed  straight  into  the  flame. 
Now  you  complain  that  your  wings  are  dnged." 

"  Pardon — I  have  not  complamed.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve my  case  so  bad  as  you  represent,  and  I  do  not 
yet  despair  of  making  you  see  it  in  adiflerent  light. 
Rumor  may  have  informed  you  that  I  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  secure  the  affections  of  Miss  Mucil- 
ler. I  have  not  made  minute  inquiries  as  to  the 
amount  of  that  young  lady's  fortune,  not  willing  to 
appear  mercenary,  but  I  have  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose, firom  the  style  in  which  her  mother  and  her- 
self are  living,  and  from  the  fact  of  her  being  an 
only  daughter,  that  she  will  receive  a  handsome  por- 
tion on  her  marriage.  If  you  take  this  into  consid- 
eration, you  may  he  disposed  to  look  upon  my  se- 
curity as  at  least  sufiicient  to  cover  the  loan  I^eek." 

Mr.  Sharing  was  silent  for  a  minute.  '*  That  is 
how  the  wind  blows,  is  it  I "  he  thought.  "  So  you 
fancied  you  had  got  hold  of  a  fortune,  my  fine 
fellow ;  and  Mrs.  Muciller,  on  her  part,  was  of  very 
much  the  same  opinion  respecting  you.  Why,  the 
girl  won't  have  a  penny  I  As  if  the  style  in  which 
a  woman  lives,  who  has  a  daughter  to  marry,  could 
be  the  least  criterion  of  her  means  1  Vou  know 
very  little  of  the  world,  Mr.  Frank."  But  he  re- 
marked aloud:  *<I  have  certainly  heard  of  your 
happiness  in  that  respect,  but  you  will  bear  in 
mind  you  are  not  yet  married  to  Miss  Muciller. 
There 's  many  a  slip,  you  know.  And  in  addition 
to  this,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  extent  of  Miss  Muciller's  fortune, 
it  would  be  placed  beyond  her  husband's  control."  — 
**  That 's  about  the  neatest  way  I  can  put  it  without 
injuring  the  young  lady,"  he  thought.  "  For  thai 
matter,  her  fortune  is  lieyond  awybody's  control  I " 
And  he  smiled  and  tapped  the  table  again. 

«  Well,  sir  ?  "  said  Ur.  Frank. 

"WeU,  sir?" 

^*  Then  I  am  to  understand  that  you  refuse  to  en- 
tertain the  question  ?  " 

**  Entirely.  I  don't  discount  possibilities,  but 
only  extreme  probabilities.    It  is  not  in  my  line." 

"  I  need  not  remind  you,  at  any  rate,  that  the 
subject  of  otu*  conversation  is  pnvate,"  said  Mr. 
Frank. 

"  And  confidential.  Certainly.  —  May  I  offer 
you  another  cigar  ? — No  ?  —  Well,  if  you  must  be 
going,  good  morning,  sir." 

"  Jnivate  and  ooimdential  —  stuff*  and  nonsense ! " 
Mr.  Sharing  observed  to  himself,  as  soon  as  he  was 
alone.    '<  l^tis  all  very  fine,  young  gentleman, — 
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but  it  is  right  Mrs.  Mociller  should  get  just  a  hint 
that  her  great  catch  is  a  rery  little  fish  that  had 
better  be  Srown  into  the  river  again.  I  will  tell 
Mrs.  Sharing,  and  trust  her  to  make  use  of  the  in- 
formation." 

Mr.  Frank  went  back  to  Braithfield,  and  found 
Noddy  sitting  in  the  window  trying  hard  to  perfect 
hersefr  in  the  mysteries  of  the  acconiance  of  French 
participes  passA.  She  was  huddled  up  with  her 
Dook  in  her  lap,  her  elbows  on  her  knees,  and  her 
head  in  her  hands. 

"Noddy!" 

"  What,  not  gone  to  London  ?  Have  you  missed 
the  train,  Mr.  ueogagan  ?  " 

"  No,  —  neither :  I  was  not  going.  Put  on  your 
bonnet,  and  come  out  for  a  waDc." 

She  hesitated. 

"  Come,  put  away  your  books.  The  walk  will  do 
you  eood,  and  Julia  will  not  be  jealous." 

Still  she  hesitated;  she  thought  of  Mrs.  Mu- 
Ciller. 

"Come,  Noddy;  I'm  in  difficulty  and  some 
trouble,  and  I  think  you  can  help  me.  So,  put 
away  those  books." 

Noddy  hesitated  no  longer.  In  two  minutes,  she 
was  ready,  and  came  down  with  a  calm,  wise  ex- 
pression on  her  little  fiice,  ready  to  helo. 

They  set  out,  and  walked  for  nearly  half  an  hour 
without  a  word.  Noddy  remembered  she  was 
wanted  for  help  or  advice  of  some  kind,  and  so  was 
Quiet,  waiting  to  hear.  Through  pleasant  corn- 
fields, glistening  like  seas  of  restless  gold,  while  the 
warm  summer  breath  passed  over  the  ripe  ears,  and 
bowed  them  in  long  fleeting  waves,  whereon  the 
cloud-shadows  floated,  —  wide,  sl^ellin^  waves  that 
calmly  rolled  the  sunshine  alon^  to  cool  reedy  mu- 
sic, as  the  breeze  played  on  the  neavy  grain,  —  and 
burning  poppies  were  upheaved  or  borne  under  by 
the  chasing  waves.  By  hedges,  bright  with  sum- 
mer flowers,  and  cool  with  ferns  and  creeping 
green.  Along  paths  patterned  over  with  the  moving 
shadows  of  oiu:,  and  elm,  and  willow. 

"  Noddy,  what  would  you  say  if  I  told  you  I  was 
ruined?'^ 

"  I  should  say  I  did  n't  believe  you." 

"  All  the  property  I  have  in  India  is  in  the 
*  Anglo-Waddy  Company '  for  the  reclamation  of 
land  from  the  sea.  I  doubt  if  I  sluQl  ever  see  a 
sixpence  of  it  again.  Mr.  Sharing  told  me  to^ay 
the  share  certificates  are  not  worm  the  paper  they 
are  printed  on." 

"  Well,"  said  Noddy,  "  I  thought  you  said  you 
were  ruined.    Is  that  all  ?  " 

"  All  ?  "  he  returned  rather  sharply.  "  Is  it  not 
enough  to  be  ruined  ?  Not  a  sixpence  of  it,  not  a 
penny-piece,  shall  I  see  again  1 " 

"6,;;  Noddy  said,  ha&  talking  to  herself,  "is 
that  ruin  ?  It  seems  to  me  a  man  is  never  ruined 
while  he  has  life,  and  health,  and  strength,  and 
cheerftil  courage." 

"  It  is  easy  to  talk.  Tou  never  had  any  money 
*to  lose." 

"  No ;  not  much.  But  I  have  a  little  property 
•foraU  that." 

"  Indeed.    And,  pray,  how  much  ?  " 

"  Thirty  pounds  in  the  savings-bank,  which  my 
father  left  me." 

Mr.  Frank  laughed,  despite  his  own  trouble. 

"  Dear  me  I  I  did  n't  know  you  wer^  an  heiress 
before.  How  you  would  pieve  to  lose  your 
money ! " 

"  I  should  be  sorry." 


"  Then  you  can't  find  fault  with  me  for  being  the 
same  at  losing  so  many  thousands." 

"  The  amount  makes  no  difference.  My  thirty 
pounds  is  my  all,  and  I  should  be  just  as  sorry 
to  lose  it  as  you  are  at  losing  your  all.  But 
though  I  *m  only  a  woman,  I  should  n't  say  I  was 
ruined,  —  that  is  absurd." 

"  You  are  a  Job's  comforter,  at  all  events.*' 

"There  are  very  few  comforters  like  Job's,  in 
these  days,"  said  iJoddy,  —  "  very  few  persons  who 
would  sit  down  in  silent  sympathy,  the  deepest  of 
all  sympathies,  for  three  days  and  three  *  nights 
with  a  mend." 

"  So  you  look  upon  me  as  a  friend  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Noddy,  blushing  a  little,  but  dis- 
pleased with  herself  for  doing  so,  on  account  of  an 
avowal  so  innocent. 

"  And  can  you  give  me  any  better  advice  than 
Job's  friends  ?  " 

"Perhaps  not" 

"  Tell  me  what  you  think  I  ought  to  do." 

"  Do  ?  "  said  Noddy,  quickly.  "  Gro  and  work. 
It 's  a  brave  thing,  work  is.  You  will  forget  all  about 
being  ruined,  and  only  remember  you  are  a  man, 
doing  a  man's  work.  I  don't  know  what  I  should 
do  without  work  myself;  it  is  the  most  soothing 
and  refreshing  comfort  I  know,  even  to  me,  and  it 
must  be  better  to  a  man.  But  your  case  is  nothing 
like  Job's.  If  it  had  been  only  his  money  Job  had 
lost,  his  friends  would  just  have  stayed  at  home, 
and  sent  messengers  offering  to  help  nim  to  work, 
and  Job  is  just  3ie  sort  or  man  wno  would  have 
been  content  to  take  it." 

"  Noddy,  I  really  believe  you  're  right." 

"  I  'm  sure  I  am.  Have  n't  you  seen  me  sweep  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  laughed  Mr.  Frank ;  "  but  that  is  hardly 
in  my  way,  —  digging  would  come  more  natural 
than  that.^' 

"  Then  dig.  But  there  's  plenty  of  woric  for  ear- 
nest workers  with  brains  without  digging.  I  don't 
Eretend  to  tell  you  the  exact  direction  in  which  it 
es,  because  that  is  out  of  my  province ;  but  I  am 
sure  you  will  find  it,  if  you  are  in  earnest." 

"  1  wiU,"  said  Mr.  Frank,  and  he  was  quiet  again 
for  a  little. 

And  Noddy  was  quiet  too.  She  had  something 
on  her  mind  she  wished  to  say,  but  hardly  liked  to 
mention  it.  However,  she  began  :  "  If  you  mean 
what  you  say,  you  will  not  remain  much  longer  here." 

"  I  shall  not  remain  much  longer  here,"  he  echoed 
abstractedly. 

"  You  will  begin  at  once  to  strike  out  a  new  path, 
as  a  brave  man  should ;  and  you  will  walk  as 
straight,  and  feel  as  proud  as  a  man  ought  who  feels 
he  is  neither  ruinea  nor  disgraced  when  he  has 
only  lost  his  money." 

"  Gently,  Noddy.  People  don't  like  to  see  much 
of  this  sort  of  thing  in  any^but  the  rich." 

"  Then  people  are  wrong,  and  must  be  shown  so. 
But  what  I  want  to  say  is  this :  if  you  have  lost 
all  your  money,  you  may  have  expenses  to  meet, 
and  one  thing  and  another  that  may  harass  you, 
and  prevent  your  beginning  clear." 

Mr.  Frank  nodded.  "  Quite  so,"  he  said,  and 
shook  his  head  gravely. 

"Well,  would  you  mind,  —  that  is,  if  I  lent  you 
twenty  pounds  of  my  property,  would  you  be  cer- 
tain sure  to  pay  it  back  to  me  again  somewhere  ? 
I  can't  spare  more  very  well,  as  I  want  ten  pounds 
of  it  to  get  myself  ready  for  the  situation  I  am 
looking  for.  But  I  thought  it  might  come  in 
handy." 
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^  JuBt  flo,**  said  Mr.  Frank,  and  shook  his  head 
again  gravely ;  **  there's  no  doabt  about  it." 

'*  Yon  see,  I  should  not  have  proposed  it,  but  I 
diould  charze  you  interest,  and  that  would  do  away 
with  all  obligation." 

"  Entirely,"  Mr.  Frank  coincided ; "  that  would  be 
a  regular  commercial  transaction.  .And  the  interest 
would  be  ?  " 

<<  Three  per  cent»  —  the  same  as  the  bank  gives." 

^  And  you  would  require  my  note  of  hand  lor  the 
amount  ?  " 

*<  No,*"  said  Noddy,  laughing  at  the  idea  as  ab- 
surd ;  "  I  can  trust  you  for  that." 

«*  What !  for  nearly  all  vour  property  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  because  it  would  not  ruin  me  if  I  lost  it." 

"  Well,  I  will  take  your  money.  Noddy,  —  it  will 
be  very  acceptable,  —  and  I  won't  cheat  you." 

"  No,"  Noddy  said ;  "  I  hope  you  won't,  for  I 
look  upon  it  as  safe  as  the  bank." 

Mr.  Frank  laughed. 

So  it  was  setUed  that  Noddy  should  draw  her 
money  from  the  bank  on  the  following  day. 

"  You  are  a  good  little  friend.  Noddy,"  Mr.  Frank 
said,  as  they  walked  home. 

^  No,"  Noddy  said ;  ^  I  hope  I  should  have  done 
as  much  for  any  one." 

Noddy  meant  to  tell  the  truth.  Maybe  she 
"  hoped  "  she  would ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  certain 
die  would.  However,  she  had  never  before  felt  so 
rich  as  at  the  prospect  of  helping  Mr.  Frank.  Her 
twent}'  pounds  seemed  to  her  quite  a  large  property, 
and  she  almost  jumped  to  me  conclusion  toat  it 
would  go  a  good  way  towards  making  a  prosperous 
man  of  Mr.  Geogagan  aeain. 

Mrs.  Moeiller  a^  Juua  returned  from  the  picnic 
party  rather  bored.  It  was  '<  awfully  sk)w,"  Julia 
decided ;  and  '*  so  many  stuck-up  girls  that  it  was 
quite  horrid." 

Mr.  Grooffagan  spent  the  evening  listening  to 
Julia's  music  with  as  much  apparent  appreciation 
and  interest  as  thou^  he  had  not  been  unsuocess- 
fol  in  his  attempt  to  raise  tlie  luaii  he  widied  from 
Mr.  Sharing.  • 

CHAPTER  IV. 

One  day  passed — two  days — three  days,  with 
little  wcNTthy  of  remai^.  Then  Mrs.  Muculer,  be- 
coming impatient  at  ree^viag  no  replies  to  the 
advertisement  respecting  Norah  Cray,  made  a  call 
on  Mrs.  Sharing  to  consult  her  about  some  imme- 
diate st>^  for  getting  Noddy  out.  At  the  close  of 
her  vifdt,  Mrs.  Shanag  imparted  the  bit  of  news 
she  had  been  burning  to  tell,  but  yc^  treasured  up 
for  her  last  commumcatioa,  —  namely,  that  on  the 
moi^t  reliable  authority  her  Indian  nephew  was  not 
worth  a  dozen  rupees ;  and  that  be  had  actually 
attempted  to  raise  a  loan  on  his  proq>ect8  of  mar- 
ria^  with  Miss  Mudller. 

^  Quite  absurd,  }*ou  know,"  said  Mrs.  Sharing ; 
"  but  it  just  shows  what  he  is  worth." 

^  But  1  know  he  has  money,"  Mrs.  Muciller  pro- 
tested indignantly.  "  I  'm  certain  of  it.  ^I^at 
Reclamation  Company  is  a  wonderfolly  eood  thino*, 
and  I  know  his  money  is  in  that.  1  nave  macM 
every  inquiry." 

^  Exactly.  But  that  is  the  very  reason.  The 
An^o-Waddy  Company  has  gone  to  entire  ruin. 
My  husband  says  tke  shares  are  not  worth  six- 
pence." 

This  was  a  great  blow  for  Mrs.  Mudller,  espe- 
cially remembering  that  she  had  only  hersdr  to 


blame  for  promulgating  the  report  of  Julia's  en- 
gagement to  this  adventurer.  Toe  one  little  bit  of 
comfort  she  had  remaining  was,  that  Mr.  Geoga^^aa 
had  been  as  much  deceived  in  thinking  Julia  had 
expectations  as  she  had  been  with  him.  But  that 
did  not  mend  the  matter,  which  preiented  itself  to 
her  mind  in  the  light  of  a  most  atrocioos  take-iii« 
and  the  said  so. 

<<  Well,  but,"  said  Mrs.  Sharing,  **  the  Compaay 
was  prospering  when  he  left  India,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  he  has  been  guilty  of  iatenlioaal 
deception." 

''What  has  that  to  do  with  it?    How  doea  that 


make  any  reparation  for  the  injury  it  has  caused  to 
my  daughter's  prospects?  Evenrbodv  knows  of 
the  en^ement,  aad  people  wiu  talk.  O,  how 
they  will  talk !  It  is  abominable  !  It  will  be  most 
prejudicial  to  Julia  to  break  it  off  bow;  but  it 
must  be  done  at  any  cost.  And  a  most  fortunate 
escape  it  will  be." 

Mrs.  Muciller  returned  to  tea  at  Braithfieid 
Villa,  outwardly  ealm  and  cool,  but,  as  may  be 
imagined,  in  not  the  most  placid  serenity  of  nnnd. 
She  made  not  the  slightest  alteration  in  her  behi^ 
vior  to  Mr.  Geogaean,  who  appeared  ia  very  foir 
spirits,  and  entirely  unsuipiciotts  of  the  coming 
storm. 

Mrs.  Muciller  was  a  woman  of  quick  action ;  a 
course  once  jreedved  on  with  her  was  put  into  ex»- 
cutioii  immediately.  When  tea  was  6nished  aiie 
blandly  requested  Noddy  and  Julia  to  leave  tbe 
room.  Hot  manner  of  doing  this  was  so  marked 
that  had  Mr.  Frank  not  been  deepW  interested  ia 
a  book  be  was  reJding  on  the  sofo,  tie  Bgight  hare 
had  his  sosmciODs  aroused. 

When  they  were  alone  Mrs.  MaciUer  eoa» 
meaoed :  ^  Ii£r.  Geogazaa,  wiU  you  do  me  the  fovor 
to  pay  atUution  to  a  fow  w<jrds  I  have  to  say  ?  " 

"^  I  am  all  attention,"  said  Mr.  Frank*  dropping 
his  book  and  drawing  himself  coo^brtablyoa  to  the 
Boforeushion. 

<^  When  you  invited  yourself  as  osy  guest  I  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  that  you  would  ]^aee  me  in  a 
false  position." 

''Nor  I,"  wM  Mr.  Frank  reaignedly, his  haads 
langiddly  crossed,  with  the  air  of  a  nsartyr. 

''  I  hiMl  no  idea  that  you  would  avail  yoanselfof 
my  hospitality  to  betray  the  coafideaoe  aaturally 
reposed  in  a  vif  itor." 

Mrs.  Mucill^  naosed,  ezpectiag  aa  answer;  hat 
Mr.  Frank  was  silent. 

"^  Or,"  she  eoatiaaed,  *'  I  ehoold  not  h^ve  ex- 
tended towards  you  that  hospitality.  Tea  will  ex- 
cuse my  being  plain,  btit  it  is  my  duty  to  be  so." 

Mr.  Frank  exteaded  his  haads  aad  bent  his  head, 
as  deprecating  such  an  apology. 

<'  Your  conduct  towards  my  daughter  Jdiia  has 
been  most  heartlessly  cruel." 

""  Excuse  me,"  said  Mr.  Frank. 

"Pardon  me;  I  don't  wish  to  be  iniGEm|ited. 
Most  heartlessly  erueL  You  have  paid  her  mned 
attentions  at  home  and  abroad,  andhave  givsa  cop- 
rency  to  a  most  undesirable  report  that  you  were 
engaged  to  her,  without  any  reference  whaierer  k> 
my  wishes  or  feelings.  I  do  aot,  of  course,  pretend 
to  know  the  extent  to  which  yon  have  ianneDoed 
her  mind,  or  the  hold  you  may  have  sueeeeded  ta 
obtaining  over  her  afiections ;  but  I  must  say  you 
have  no  ri^  to  promulgate  a  report  that,  in  my 
opinion,  is  mjurious  to  my  daughter's  prospeoU."  ' 

"  I  have  paid  your  daughter  no  more  attcfitaoa 
than  ordinary  courtesy  to  a  relative  would  dictate. 
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A0  to  an  engaranent,  I  have  not  thought  it  needflil 
to  make  a  raerenoe  to  vou  on  the  sobject,  Mrs. 
Mociller,  not  hanno:  had  the  slightest  notion  of 
8Dch  a  thing,  until  I  heard  the  repcwl  you  allude  to, 
which  certainly  did  not  originate  from  me." 

^  It  is  most  singular  how  such  a  report  could  have 
obtained  cuirency  had  you  giren  no  occasion  for 
it,"  said-Mrs.  Mnciller. 

^  There  I  agree  witl»  you ;  and  significant  aLso," 
said  Mr.  Frank. 

^  And  significant  alto.  Had  yomr  attentions  to 
Julia  been  restricted  to  home  courtesies,  it  might 
have  been  lees  so.  But  when  you  seek,  on  the 
strength  of  such  a  report,  previously  disseminated 
by  you,  to  use  your  rumored  engagement  as  the 
security  on  which  to  borrow  money,  it  becomes  still 
more  than  fignificant;  it  becomes  conclusive  of 
•omethii^tc  that  is  detestably  disgraceful." 

Mrs.  Muoiller  paused,  wishing  for  an  answer  to  a 
shot  that  combined  truth  and  falsehood  so  deftly 
that  she  knew  it  would  toll ;  but  there  was  only  one 
answer  Mr.  Frank  could  have  given  at  the  moment. 
If  it  had  been  a  man  who  had  stung  him  like  thip, 
Mr.  Frank  would  have  knocked  him  down ;  but  as 
it  was  a  lady,  he  was  silent. 

^  In  entering  my  household,"  Mrs.  Mnciller  pro- 
ceeded, **  you  led  me  tacitly  to  understand  that  vou 
were  at  least  in  as  prosperons  a  position  as  I  luud 
reaaon  to  believe  you  were  some  years  ago.  It  is 
useless  to  say  you  did  not  actually  state  this  in  so 
many  words ;  you  led  me  to  believe  it,  and  took  no 
pains  to  dissipate  such  a  belief.  Such  conduct  I 
can  only  characterize  as  the  basest  duplicity.  You 
then  sought,  by  the  cunning  artifice  or  a  hinted  en- 
gagement with  my  daughter,  to  mortgage  her  expec- 
tations as  well  as  to  injure  her  prospects.  Such  a 
proceeding  I  can  only  stigmatize  as  contemptible 
and  systematic  villany.  Your  future  course,  whilst 
you  remain  in  mv  house  —  " 

But  Mr.  Frank  just  walked  into  the  hall,  took  hb 
hat,  and  scribbling  a  pencilled  address  on  an  envel- 
ope, gave  it  to  the  servant  for  Miss  Cray,  and 
walked  out,  leaving  his  luggage  and  personal  effects 
to  be  sent  after  him. 

The  note  contained  onlv  an  acknowled^n^ent  of 
the  stun  of  twenty  pounds  borrowed  from  Morah. 


THE  TRYST  IN  TWIN-TREE  LANE. 

At  midnight  between  the  9th  and  10th  of 
May,  18 —  (it  is  less  than  thirty-five  years  ago), 
there  occmred  a  meeting  which,  whether  for  the 
incongruity  of  its  constituent  elements,  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  it  was  encompassed,  its  gloom 
and  mystery,  or  its  actual  purpose,  has,  to  the 
beet  of  the  writer's  belief  no  parallel  in  social 
history. 

During  the  period  that  has  since  elapsed,  many 
minor  particulars  have  come  to  light,  and  supplied 
the  materials  for  as  circumstantial  a  narrative  of 
this  singular  transaction  as  the  most  curious  inquir- 
er could  de.^'irc. 

On  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  May,  that  is, 
the  day  preceding  the  incident  about  to  be  related, 
the  family  of  J^".  Newton  Horsfall,  of  Cowling 
Priors,  Herts,  noticed  something  unusual  in  that 
gentleman's  demeanor. 

Mr.  Horsfall  was  the  representative  of  an  old 
and  loyal  county  family.  Though  of  somewhat 
quiet  and  retiring  habits,  he  was  an  active  county 
magistrate,  and,  the  previous  year,  had  served  the 
office  of  high  sheriff.     Aged,  at  this  period,  about 


forty-eight,  he  had  married  seven  years  before  a 
lady  twenty  years  his  junior,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son  and  daughter. 

At  dinner,  on  the  day  above  mentioned,  Mr. 
Horsfall's  disturbance  seemed  to  increase.  He  ate 
but  little,  was  silent  and  abstracted,  and,  contrary 
to  his  wont,  appeared  relieved  when  his  wife's  de- 
parture left  him  to  his  own  meditations.  He  moved 
restlessly  in  his  chair,  got  up  and  paced  the  room, 
and,  finally,  sitting  down  at  a  bureau  that  stood  in 
a  corner    of   the  room,   fell  to  examining  some 

Sapers  he  selected  fix>m  its  contents.  These  he 
ivided  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  he  tore 
up  to  the  minutest  particles,  the  other  he  placed 
under  seal  and  restored  to  its  former  place.  It  was 
known  at  an  after  period  that  he  hsul  also  opened 
and  reperused  his>wdl. 

This  done,  he  rested  his  head  on  both  hands  and 
resumed  his  anxious  meditations.  Suddenly  he 
spoke  aloud. 

"I  will,  —  yes,  I  will  do  it.  Yes,  come  what 
may,  the  reproach  of  being  absent  shall  not  attach 
alone  to  me.  Let  danger,  let  what  is  worse,  ridi- 
cule, attend  this  procet^iing,  I  am  c^  a  race  that 
keep  their  faith,  and  —  " 

"  Newton  I  "  said  a  gentle  voice,  and  a  white 
hand  glistened  on  his  shoulder.  ^  I  have  not  been 
your  wife  for  seven  years,"  resumed  Mrs.  Horsfall, 
"  without  learning  to  read  your  face.  You  have  a 
trouble,  dear;  the  firsts  I  hope  and  believe,  you 
have  not  permitted  me  to  share.  For^ve  mv  eaves- 
dropping. My  anxiety  was  intolerable.  What  has 
happ«n^  ?  " 

Mr.  Horsfall  smiled. 

"  Happened,  my  love  ?  Nothing,  nothing  in  the 
world.  The  worst  is,  —  the  very  worst  is,  that  — 
that  —  I  must  leave  vou  for  some  thirty-six  hours, 
and  that,  unfortunately,  this  very  night." 

«  To-night ! " 

•*  I  understand  your  consternation,  my  dear,"  said 
her  husband,  trying  to  speak  lightly;  "we  have 
people  to  dinner  to-morrow,  and  unless  they  would 
consent  to* wait  till  six  in  the  meming,  my  Lucy 
must  be  host  and  hostess  too." 

**  O  Newton,  it  is  impossible  I " 

"Try." 

"  But  will  you  tell  me  nothing  more  ?  " 

"  Every  word,  dear ;  but  not  now,** 

"  Newton,  I  have  a  petition  to  make  to  you." 

"  Speak  it,  love." 

"  Take  me  with  you." 

"Not  if. —  ahem  —  my  dear,  it  is  impa«*rible," 
said  the  magistrate.  "  xou  must  remain  to  receive 
our  friends,  and  assure  them  that  nothinj?  short  of 
business  that  would  not  brook  an  hour's  delay  com- 
pelled me  to  be  absent  from  my  post.  Now,  if  vou 
love  me,  not  another  question.  Ring  the  bell,  like 
a  sensible  woman,  and  order  the  carriage  at  four." 

"  Four  in  the  rooming  ?  "  ejaculated  Mrs.  Hors- 
fall, faintly,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  The  idea  is  terrible,"  said  the  magistrate, 
smiling ;  "  but  take  courage.     Duty  calls." 

"  May  I  go  with  you  part  of  the  way  ?  " 

"To  London?  Certainly,  if  you  wish  it.  All 
the  way." 

It  was  not  in  his  very  gentlest  accents  that  Jacob 
Gould,  the  coachman,  acquainted  his  pampered 
horf>es  with  the  astounding  fact  that  they  wens  nv 
quired  to  turn  out  of  their  comfortable  nests,  as  he 
himself  had  done,  at  four  in  the  morning.  A-s  for 
Mr.  Horsfall  himself,  now  that  he  had  apparently 
resolved  upon  his  course  of  action,  he  grew  more 
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cheerful,  and  jested  gayly  with  his  wife  as  he  put 
her  into  the  carriage.  At  the  top  of  Regent  Street 
he  stopped  the  carriage  and  beckoned  to  a  hackney 
coach. 

"Grod  bless  you,  my  love!"  he  cried,  leaning 
from  the  window  :  and,  adding  a  word  of  direction 
to  the  driver,  was  jolted  away. 

"  Where  did  your  master  say,  Robert  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Horsfall. 

"  Whyto'  seller,  Piccadilly,  'm,"  retorted  Robert, 
with  a  slight  cough,  meant  to  intimate  that  travel- 
ling so  early  did  not  agree  with  him. 

"J  will  alight  here  also,"  said  Mrs.  Horsfall* 
"  Let  the  carriage  be  put  up  for  an  hour  or  two. 
You  and  Jacob  get  some  breakfast,  then  return 
home,  and  see  that  the  letters  I  have  left  be  de- 
livered immediately.  I  shall  not  be  back  until  to- 
morrow, with  your  master.    Call  that  coach." 

"Piccadilly,"  was  the  direction  she  gave,  but, 
stop^ng  the  coach  in  a  minute  or  two,  she  asked 
the  driver  what  was  the  White  Horse  Cellar. 

"  Place  wheer  the  Brighton  coaches  plies  from," 
was  the  answer. 

"  Drive  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle,"  said  Afrs. 
Horsfall,  "  and  be  quick." 

"Is  there  a  Brighton  coach  about  to  start?" 
Mrs.  Horsfall  inquired,  eagerly,  as  they  mingled 
with  the  mass  of  coaches  which,  at  that  period  con- 
gregated round  the  well-known  hostel. 

"  Yes,  'm,  the  Age,  in  a  moment ;  —  one  inside  ?  " 
telcCTaphed  a  porter  to  the  Brighton  driver,  who 
nodded. 

Mrs.  Horsfall  was  in  her  place  in  a  moment,  and 
whisking  along  through  Tooting,  half  an  hour 
ahead  of  her  husband,  supposing,  indeed,  he  had 
taken  that  road.  But  she  was  far  from  content 
with  herself*.  Twenty  times,  during  the  journey, 
she  wished  the  step  untaken.  As  often  she  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  herself  that  her  disobedience 
was  pardonable,  and  preferable,  whatever  its  conse- 
quence, to  the  anxiety  she  would  have  had  to  en- 
uure ;  for  that  her  husband  was  bound  on  an  expe- 
dition of  danger,  she  entertained  no«  manner  of 
doubt. 

It  was  a  period  of  discontent,  and  much  uneasi- 
ness. From  causes  not  necessary  here  to  recaU, 
the  working  classes  in  several  counties  had  allowed 
themselves  to  be  moved  to  serious  outrage.  Incen- 
diarism was  the  order  of  the  day,  or  night,  and  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  horizon  lit  up  in 
twenty  places  with  the  fires  that  guilty  hands  nad 
kindled.  Everywhere  there  was  a  vague  apprehen- 
sion of  a  visit  fjTom  the  "  mob,"  which  noun  of  mul- 
titude was  supposed  to  be  prowling  about,  burning 
and  pillaging  the  houses  of  the  rich,  and,  in  more 
than  one  instance,  justifying  the  fear.  Mrs.  Hors- 
fall trembled,  as  it  occurred  to  her  that  her  hus- 
band's excursion  was  connected  with  the  repression 
of  these  disturbances. 

She  had  resolved  upon  her  course  of  action ;  and, 
accordingly,  quitted  tne  coach  at  a  small  hotel  at 
the  very  entrance  of  Brighton,  at  which  most  of  the 
coaches  halted  for  a  moment.  Here  she  obtained 
an  apartment  facinj^  the  road,  and,  shrouded  in  the 
curtains,  set  herself  to  scrutinize  itke  passengers  of 
each  vehicle,  as  they  successively  arrived. 

The  vigil  was  tedious,  but,  at  six  o'clock,  her  pa- 
tience was  rewarded.  As  the  Red  Rover  dashed 
up  to  the  door,  the  familiar  face  was  discernible  at 
the  coachman's  side. 

Mrs.  Horsfall  had  concluded  that  he  would  cer- 
tainly go  on  to  Castle  Square,  and  had  prepared 


herself  to  step  into  a  fly,  and  follow.  To  her  as- 
tonishment, however,  if  not  alarm,  he  qnietiy  de- 
scended ,  obtained  his  valise,  and  entered  the  same 
modest  hostel  in  which  his  wife  had  already  taken 
refuge. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Mrs.  Horsfall,  by 
skilful  inquiry,  contrived  to  learn  that  the  magis- 
trate had  dined,  bv  himself,  in  the  coffee-room.^d 
subsequently  smoted  a  cigar,  and,  that  finished, 
gone  to  the  play. 

"  To  the  —  "  Mrs.  Horsfall  had  some  difficulty 
in  checking  her  ejaculation  of  surprise. 

But  the  gentleman  would  return  at  eleven  ;  only 
the  porter  was  not  to  go  to  bed,  as  he  was  going 
out  again,  and  mi^ht  be  absent  some  hours. 

Mrs.  Horsfall's  neart  gave  a  throb. 

"  Tliat  is  it,  then,"  she  murmured,  and  sunk  intQ 
trembling  meditation.  In  this  condition  we  must 
leave  her,  and  repair  to  another  part  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Doctor  S.,  who  at  this  time  presided  over  an  im- 
portant inland  diocese,  and  was  in  the  prime  of 
intellectual,  if  not  physical  life,  was  a  man  who 
never  spared  himself  in  his  Master's  service.  R 
was  therefore  an  unmistakable  token  of  overtaxed 
ener^es,  when  the  bishop,  sinking  into  his  chair 
on  tne  evening  of  the  7th  of  May,  acknowledged 
that  a  brief  respite  from  labor  would  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  him.  His  wife  caught  at  the  idea. 
For  the  last  few  days,  a  sort  of  harassed  look,  not 
habitual  with  him,  had  attracted  her  attention.  He 
wanted  rest, 

"  How  I  wish,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  S.,  "  that  yon 
could  escape,  if  it  were  but  for  four  or  five  days, 
frx>m  all  hard  work  I  Now  I  really  think  that,  with 
the  assistance  you  can  command,  and — " 

"  My  dear,  you  anticipate  my  thought,"  the  good 
bishop  replied.  "  Nothmg  would  recmit  me  more 
efiectually  than  a  fair  three  days'  holiday,  exciosfre 
of  the  travelling ;  a  little  unfatiguing  Journey,  some 
whither, —  say,  towards  the  sea.  I  oudit,  yes, 
certainly,  I  ought  to  do  it,"  he  added,  half  to  him- 
self. 

"  not  you  ought  I "  exclaimed  his  wife,  triumph- 
antly. "I  shall  order  William  to  prepare  your 
things,  so  that,  if  you  please,  we  can  leave  this 
very  day." 

"Gently,  gently,  my  dear,"  said  the  bishop. 
"  *  We  ! '  nay,  nay ;  I  must  not  take  all  my  comforts 
with  me,  and  expect  to  find  health  to  boot.  It  is 
enough  that  I  nnd  rest,  and  —  and  change.  I 
shall  make  my  little  expedition  entirely  alone." 

«  Alone  I "  echoed  Mrs.  S.  "  My  dear.-I  shall  be 
so  nervous." 

*'  On  behalf  of  which  of  us,  my  love  ?  "   in- 

r*  red  the  bishop,  laughing.  "  Come,  come>  the 
gers  of  the  highways  are  reduced  to  a  minimtun. 
As  regards  the  perils  of  damp  sheets  and  doubtful 
fare,  I  can  make  your  mind  easy.  1  shall  ask  ^ 
hospitality  of  my  cousin,  Anna  Meadows,  at  their 
pretty  place  near  Brighton,  and  occupy  Uie  bach- 
elor's room." 

"  At  least,  you  will  take  Charles  ?  " 

(Charles  was  the  bishop's  nephew,  his  chaplain 
and  secretary.) 

The  bishop  hesitated.  It  was  clear  he  purposed 
to  have  eone  alone,  but  his  wife's  tone  of  entreaty 
prevailed.  Moreover,  he  was  very  fond  of  his 
nephew. 

«  Well,  weU,  Charles  shaU  co." 

They  set  off  that  day,  ana  the  next,  May  the 
8th,  saw  them,  to  the  delight  of  their  amiable 
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host  and  hostees,  comfortably  establiBhed  at  Park- 
hurst  Dene.  Mrs.  Meadows  was,  indeed,  a  little 
disappointed  next  morning,  when  her  right  reverend 
guest  announced,  with  some  reluctance,  that  a 
business  engagement  of  a  pressing  nature  would 
compel  him  to  absent  himself  for  mat  evening  and 
night,  but  that  he  would  return  early  on  the  mor- 
row. £xcept  that  his  destination  was  Brighton, 
the  bishop  added  no  fiurther  particulars,  and,  the 
distance  being  but  eight  miles,  the  carriage  was  not 
ordered  till  four  o'clock,  at  which  time,  accom- 
panied by  his  nephew,  he  took  his  departure.  He 
had  made  a  feeble  effort  to  shake  on  this  faithfld 
companion,  but  Charles  had  laughingly  reminded 
him  of  the  promise  his  aunt  had  exacted  from  him, 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  bishop  till  the  latter  re- 
turned in  safety.    So  the  prelate  had  given  way. 

During  the  drive,  their  conversation  turned  upon 
the  state  of  the  agricultural  districts.  There  uad 
been  some  threatening  of  disturbance,  and  several 
incendiary  fires  visible  from  Brighton;  but  the 
presence  of  a  large  cavalry  force  at  the  latter  place 
kept  the  fashioniu>le  folks  entirely  at  their  ease  as 
regarded  a  visit  from  the  "  mob." 

Afler  passing  through  the  village  of  Portslade, 
the  bishop  began  to  scrutinize  the  locality  with 
keen  interest 

**  Here  are  spots,"  he  observed,  "  in  which  escape 
or  concealment  would  not  be  difficult  for  these  mis- 
guided persons,  should  these  ample  rick-yards 
tempt  them  to  fresh  crime.  We  are  approacliing  a 
still  more  broken  —  My  friend,"  adaed  the  bish- 
op, taking  advantage  of  the  carriage  walking  up  a 
hill  to  accost  a  rustic  who  was  at  hand,  "do  you 
know  Coldstone  Bottom  —  and  —  and  Twin-Tree 
Lane  ?  " 

"  I  'low  I  do,"  said  the  man,  "  whereby  I  've 
lived  at  Coldstone  better  nor  twenty  years.  T  oth- 
er 's  to  the  left,  handy." 

For  the  remainder  of  the  drive  the  bishop  was 
silent  and  meditative.  They  were  quickly  in 
Brighton,  when  the  •bishop  drove  to  the  xork 
Hotel,  dismissed  the  carriage,  and  ordered  apart- 
ments. 

"  We  will  dine  together,  Chaurles,  at  seven,"  he 
said  to  his  nephew ;  "  the  evening  is  at  your  own 
disposal,  for  my  work,  which  may  possibly  detain 
me  to  a  late  hour,  admits  of  no  assbtance  or  inter- 
ference." 

There  was  an  emphasis  on  the  latter  words  that 
forbade  remonstrance.  But  the  Reverend  Charles 
Lileham  was  sensible  of  an  undefined  anidety  which 
induced  him  to  resolve  that,  happen  what  would,  he 
mu:^  not  let  his  honored  relative  wander  far  irom 
hi:i  sight.  It  was  a  little  before  eleven  when  the 
bishop,  suddenly  rising,  put  on  his  great-coat,  took 
his  hat  and  stick,  and^affectionately  pressing  his 
nephew's  hand,  walked  quietly  forth  alone. 

That  night,  the  9th  of  May,  was  a  festival  one 
at  Brighton.  A  gentleman  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion, in  his  line,  was  receiving  the  compliment  of 
what  might  be  justly  called  a  "  public  "  dinner,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  held  at  the  Clenched  Fists,  Bird- 
cage Lane,  North  Street,  and  was  open  to  any  gen- 
tleman interested  in  the  matter  to  the  amount  of 
three-and-sixpence,  liquors  not  included. 

It  was  well  attended,  for  Mr.  William  Beekes,  far 
better  known  as  the  "  Bradford  Dumpling,"  retired 
champion  of  England,  was  the  son  of  a  much-re^ 
spooted  yeoman  farmer  in  the  vicinity,  and,  though 
making  Bradford  the  city  of  his  adoption,  had  never 
ibrgotten  the  peaceful  village  that  gave  him  birth.  { 


The  heads  he  had  punched  in  youth  were,  like  his 
own,  tinged  with  gray,  —  for  the  Dumpling  had  at- 
tained the  ^for  the  ring)  patriarchal  age  of  forty- 
five,  —  but  nis  visits  were  nailed  with  undiminished 
enthusiasm,  and,  moreover,  this  9th  of  May  was 
the  anniversary  of  the  last  great  triumph  of  his 
professional  career. 

The  festivities  were  prolonged  to  a  late  hour. 
At  that  disturbed  period  it  wad  felt  that  the  usual 
loyal  toasts  should  be  received  with  double  honors, 
if  not  with  double  draughts,  and  it  was  past  ten 
o'clock  before  the  chairman  arrived  at  the  great 
toast  of  the  evening. 

A  song  (patriotic),  and  another  (pugilistic),  with 
choruses  to  both,  wound  up  the  evening;  wnen,  as 
closing  time  approached,  it  was  proposed  to  escort 
the  ex-champion  to  his  private  residence  in  Burr 
Alley,  West  Street,  give  him  three  cheers,  and  dis- 
miss him  to  his  slumbers.  But  to  this  little  attention 
the  Dumpling  opposed  a  strenuous  opposition.  He 
preferred  waUdng  home  quietly,  alone  and  unrecog- 
nized,—  indeed,  he  was  not  going  home,  leastways, 
not  yet.  He  had  an  engagement  beyond  the  town, 
Patcham  way,  and  it  was  near  upon  the  time.  To 
the  playful  comment  of  one  of  his  Mends  that  it 
was  a  ♦*  rum  start,"  the  Dumpling  merely  responded 
with  a  wink.  To  another,  a  Uttle  fluttered  with 
drink,  who  affectionately  insisted  upon  bearing  him 
company  whithersoever  he  was  bound,  the  Dum- 

Sling  offered  just  sufficient  personal  violence  to 
isable  him  from  doing  anything  of  the  sort,  and, 
having  at  length  shsucen  off  ms  friends,  strode 
awav.    It  was  at  this  time  nearly  half-past  eleven. 

Tne  same  evening  Colonel  Spurrier,  commanding 
the  gallant  Hussar  regiment  at  that  time  occupying 
Brighton  barracks,  had  dined  at  the  mess.  The 
circumstance  was  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  the 
colonel  being  a  married  man,  and  having  a  house 
in  Brunswick  Square.  During  the  meal  a  letter, 
bearing  the  police  official  sea^  was  delivered  to 
him.  The  colonel  read  it  with  a  serious  look,  but 
not  till  later  in  the  evening  did  he  communicate 
the  contents  tp  the  officers  present.  It  seemed  that 
the  authorities  had  been  warned  of  the  probability 
of  a  meeting  of  the  chief  promoters  of  discontent,  at 
some  spot  near  Brighton,  and,  fearing  that  the  or- 
dinary civil  force  misht  prove  insufficient  to  effect 
the  capture,  the  magistrates  requested  that  a  small 
military  detachment  might  be  held  in  readiness  to 
act  in  case  of  need. 

The  colonel  supplemented  his  information  by 
issuing  the  necessary  directions,  and'  added  that  he 
should  himself  sleep  in  barracks  that  night,  al- 
though, for  the  next  two  hours  at  least,  he  must  un- 
avoidably be  absent. 

"  Perliaps,"  he  added,  smiling,  as  he  threw  on  a 
cloak  and  lit  his  cigar,  "  I  may  bring  back  Fome  in- 
formation of  the  enemy's  movements.  I  am  not 
going  into  the  town." 

"Permit  me,  sir,"  said  the  young  adjutant,  "to 
recommend  you  not  to  go  entirely  unarmed.  Your 
face  is  known,  and  if  Uiese  lurlung  rascals  are  in 
earnest  —  " 

♦*  Well,  well ;  lend  me  your  pistols,  Baird,"  said 
the  colonel,  and,  thrusting  them  into  his  pocket, 
walked  away. 

The  clock  struck  eleven  as  the  sentry  at  the  gate 
saw  the  colonel  suddenly  quit  the  high-road,  and 
strike  across  the  rising  grounds  in  rear  of  the 
barracks. 

Another  event  of  some  interest  had  ngnalized 
this  especial  evening,  the  9th  of  May,  at  Brighton. 
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That  admirable  comedian,  Mr.  L.,  had  wound  up  a 
starring  engaj^ement  of  six  nights,  with  a  benefit 
that  attracted  nearly  all  the  play-going  world  of 
that  gay  watering-place.  He  had  acted  in  three 
pieces  with  unsurpassable  humor,  marked,  however, 
as  the  night  drew  on,  with  a  haste  and  excitement 
unusual  with  him,  and  which  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  his  fellow-performers.  He  was  perpetually 
glancing  at  his  watch ;  fell  into  quite  a  passion  at 
a  trifling  delay  between  the  second  and  last  pieces ; 
ordered  a  fly  to  be  in  waiting  at  the  stage-door, 
and,  the  moment  the  curtain  fell  (it  was  then  ftdl 
half-past  eleven),  threw  himself,  dressed  as  he  was 
into  the  vehicle,  and,  calling  out  "  Patcham ! 
quick  1 "  drove  furiously  away,  disrcMrding  the 
very  treasurer,  who,  with  his  hands  mil  of  notes 
and  gold,  stood  prepared  to  settle  accounts  with 
the  fortunate  star,  in  order  that  the  latter  might 
start,  as  he  proposed,  early  on  the  morrow. 

The  traveller  who  passes  old  Brighton  church, 
and,  crossing  the  top  of  the  hill,  takes  a  by-path  on 
the  right,  leading  in  the  direction  of  Patcham, 
would,  thirty  years  ago,  have  traced  the  windings 
of  a  vorv  pretty  rural  lane,  bordered  on  the  one 
hand  by  oeech  and  chestnut  trees,  on  the  other  by  a 
high  bank,  beyond  which  cornfields  stretched  away 
in  the  direction  of  the  Dyke  downs.  Half-way 
down  the  lane  the  path,  widening  for  a  few  yards, 
left  room  for  a  rude  seat,  which  was  under  the  im- 
mediate shelter  and  protection  of  two  large  beech- 
trees,  so  precisely  similar  in  shape  and  size,  as  to 
have  imparted  to  the  path  in  question  the  title  of 
Twin-Tree  Lane.  It  was,  at  the  time  of  which  we 
speak,  a  sequestered  place  enough,  and  was  approach- 
able alike  from  the  high-road  through  Patcham, 
and  from  that  which  crosses  the  Old  Church  hill. 

It  was  a  few  minutes  only  short  of  midnight,  on 
the  eventfiil  9th  of  May,  that  a  lady,  muffled  in  a 
cloak  and  hood,  stopped  her  carriage  at  tlie  en- 
trance of  Patcham,  and,  desiring  the  driver  to 
await  her  return,  struck  across  the  fields  to  the  left. 
The  night  was  fair  and  still ;  with  occasional  bursts 
of  radiance,  as  the  moon  struggled  from  one  blue- 
black  cloudbank  to  another. 

Whenever  this  occurred  the  lonely  wanderer 
strained  her  eyes  to  the  utmost,  as  if  in  search  of 
some  receding  object,  but  seemingly  in  vain. 

At  last  she  paused,  and  gave  a  sudden  sniff. 

"  Thank  Heaven  ! "  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her 
hands  in  real  thankfulness.  "  That  is  his  pipe  I  I 
should  know  it  among  a  thousand.  He  must  be 
close  before  me." 

In  effect,  she  fancied  she  could  discern  her  hus- 
band's form  not  far  in  advance,  and,  shrinking 
clo.^er  into  the  shadow  of  the  hedge,  she  continued 
to  follow  him.  At  the  mouth  of  what  was  appar- 
ently a  wooded  lane  the  guiding  shape  suddenly 
disappeared  I  Mrs.  Horsfall  hurried  forward,  and, 
pausing  to  listen,  thought  she  could  now  hear  both 
the  step  and  voice  of  her  husband.  He  was  passing 
up  the  lane,  evidently  with  one  or  more  persons, 
but  with  little  thought  of  danger,  for  she  heard  his 
frank  laugh  ring  through  the  quiet  air. 

"If  they  should  have  betrayed  him  into  some 
ambush  ! "  thought  the  anxious  wife.  "  He  is  so 
unsuspecting  1 " 

The  party  ahead  seemed  to  make  a  stidden  halt. 
Instinctively,  Mrs.  Horsfall  shrank  toward  the  bor- 
der of  trees,  and,  in  dt)ing  so,  almost  came  in  con- 
tact with  a  man  who  was  stepping  from  them. 
Fortunately,  she  did  not  cry  out,  and  the  manner, 
unmistakably  gentlemanly,  in  which  the  stranger 


tendered  his  apologies,  at  once  disarmed  her  fears. 
He  looked  at  her,  nowever,  with  a  little  astonish- 
ment, hesitated,  then,  as  if  a  thought  had  struck 
him,  said,  — 

"  Is  it  possible  —  pray  forgive  me  —  that  we  are 
here  on  a  similar  errand  ?  My  name  is  T^iUdwyn 
Charles  Lileham,  a  minister  of  the  church." 

"  Mine  is  Horsfall,"  said  the  lady,  quickly.  **  I 
—  I  am  in  some  anxiety  about  my  husbaad,  who  i^ 
just  before  us,  in  company  with  I  know  not  what 
aangerous  and  desperate  men.  O,  what  shall  we 
do?" 

'*  For  the  inoffensive  character  of  onej  at  least,  of 
his  companions,  I  am  prepared  to  answer,"  said  the 
young  clergyman,  with  a  sndle.  *'  It  is  the  Bishop 
of  L.,  my  uncle." 

"  The  bishop !  " 

"  Of  his  business  here  at  this  hoar,  I  am  as  com- 
pletely ignorant  as  you  apparently  are  of  Mr.  Hon- 
fall's.  I  fear  I  am  transgressing  his  wishes  in  fol- 
lowing him  thus  closely. 

"Hark I  There  are  more  voices!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Horsfall.    "  They  seem  radsed  in  anger." 

'^  In  amusement,  rather,  if  I  mistake  not,"  said 
Mr.  Lileham.  "  But  come :  if  you  will  accept  my 
guidance,  you  shall  see  what  is  passing.  They  have 
assembled  under  those  two  large  trees.  Will  you 
permit  me  to  show  you  the  wav  ?  " 

Mrs.  Horsfall  assented.  In  less  than  ten  minutes 
they  had  reached  the  point  indicated  by  Mr.  Lile- 
ham. A  bright  stream  of  moonlight  was  pouring 
right  into  the  recess  canopied  by  the  twin  trees, 
and  made  the  singular  party  therein  assembled  dis- 
tinctly visible.  It  was  composed  of  Ave  individual^ 
seated  on  the  curved  bench,  engaged  in  earnest  and 
animated  discussion.  In  the  centre  might  be  rec- 
o^ized  the  reverend  and  stately  fonn  oi  the 
Bishop  of  L.,  immediately  on  whose  right  sat  the 
Bradfoixi  Dumpling,  supported  in  his  turn  by  Mr. 
Newton  Horsfall,  of  Cowling  Priors,  Herts.  On  the 
left  of  the  prelate  might  be  seen  the  famiHar,  mirth- 
awakening  lineaments  of  Ar.  L.,  the  celelnrated 
low  comedian,  flanked  by  the  commanding  presence 
of  Colonel  Reginald  Spurrier,  of  the  — th  Hussan. 

The  subject  of  their  conversation  was  manifestly 
of  the  deepest  interest.  Of  what  could  they  possi- 
bly be  talking  ?  And  why,  —  O,  why  this  mystery  ? 
Mrs.  Horsfall  saw  that  her  companion  was  as  puz- 
zled as  herself,  and  that  his  countenance  had  be- 
come very  serious  indeed. 

Suddenly  they  saw  the  colonel  start  to  his  feet 
A  horse-tramp  approached  firom  below,  snd  hi* 
quick  ear  had  been  the  first  to  catch  the  sound. 

**  I  fear  we  are  suspected,"  he  said  aloud.  **  Lis- 
ten. I  thought  so.  They  are  upon  us  from  both 
sides  1 " 

And  in  truth,  next  moment,  an  armed  liorse- 
patrol  rode  in  from  either  side,  and  halted  in  the 
front  of  the  party  beneath  the  trees. 

"  Pleasant  night,  gentlemen,"  said  the  first  psrtroL 
"  Curious  time,  though,  to  be  sittin'  here,  ain't  it  ?  ** 

Mr.  Horsfall  conceded,  in  the  name  of  himielf 
and  friends,  that  it  might  seem  a  cnrions  time,  ImiI 
at  the  same  time,  inquired  what  buaneas  that  was 
of  the  officer's? 

"  My  business  is  to  obey  orders,  that 's  all,"  re- 
plied the  man.  "  And  one  of  'em  is  to  perwent 
any  gatherings  at  night  we  don't  know  the  meaning 
of.  it's  our  duty,  gentlemen,  to  demand  your 
names  and  ockipations,  preparatory  to  requesting 
you  to  move  on. 

"  The  man  is  right,"  said  the  bishop.    «1  could 
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have  wished  it  otherwiBe,  bat  the  fault  is  our  own. 
My  friend,  I  am  a  churchman.    My  name  is  S., 
Doctor  S.,  Bishop  of  L." 
"  Wery  Ukely,    was  the  reply.    "  And  this  here 

Snt "  (pointing  to  the  Dumpling), "  he 's  the  Lord 
aycM-  of  London,  I  sappose  ?  " 

^ir  Come,  my  man,  you  are  mistaken,'*  said  Colo- 
nel Spurrier,  striding  out  into  the  full  moonlight. 
*^  If  yon  are  unacquainted  with  the  face  of  the  rev- 
erend gentlemen,  perhaps  you  know  mine  ?  " 

He  took  off  his  hat. 

^  Colonel  Spurrier  1 "  cried  the  men,  saluting. 

<•  This  is  Mr.  Horsfall,  a  magistrate  of  HertSnd- 
shire,''  resumed  the  colonel.  "My  other  two 
friends  are  already  known  to  yon." 

"  I  beg  3ronr  pardon,  gentlemen,''  said  the  patrol. 
"  There  was  notice  gire,  vou  see,  of  a  hiUegal  meet^ 
ing  to-nizht,  near  Brighton,  and  seeing  parties 
pintin^  this  way,  we  t£>uKht  we  was  down  upon 
em.  Whaterer  you  was  agoing  here 's  best  known 
to  yourselves." 

"  Stay,"  said  the  bishop ;  "  I  feel  that  some  full- 
er explanadon  is  needed.  Whatever  jesting  com- 
ments our  meeting  may  provoke,  I  for  one  am  con- 
tent to  bear  them,  for  the  pleasure  it  has  afforded 
me.  Have  I  Arour  permission,  gentlemen  to  state 
the  facts?"  ^ 

Every  one  consenting,  the  bishop  continued :  — 

^  We  five  whom  you  find  assembled  here  were  in 
early  youth  Schoolmates  at  an  establishment  situat- 
ed at  no  vreat  distance  from  the  spot  on  which  we 
stand.  Twin-Tree  Lane,  as  I  find  it  is  still  called, 
was  a  favorite  half-holiday  resort  Here  we  dis- 
cussed our  ^hool  affairs,  or  speculated  upon  the 
wide,  uncertain  future  that  awaited  us  in  the  tumult 
of  the  world.  The  death  of  our  excellent  master 
caused  the  sudden  dispersion  of  the  school,  and  it 
was  on  the  evening  before  the  general  departure 
that  we  five,  sitting  toffeUier  under  our  favorite 
trees,  entered  into  a  solemn  agreement  to  meet, 
if  Grod  permitted,  that  day  thirty  years,  at  the  same 
spot  at  midnight,  with  the  purpose  of  declaring  how 
providence  had  hitherto  dealt  with  us  in  our  sev- 
eral ways  of  life,  and  comparing  our  actual  experi- 
ences with  the  brilliant  hopes  of  boyhood. 

"  So  far  asunder  have  our  duties  separated  us  (I 
myself  for  some  years  presided  over  a  colonial  see, 
and  my  firiend.  Colonel  Spurrier,  has  served  in 
India)  that  for  the  whole  period  of  thirty  years  no 
two  of  us  have  ever  met  together,  nor,  indeed,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  held  communication  of  any  sort.  It 
was  a  doubt  with  me  whether  every  member  of  the 
party  had  not  long  since  forgotten  this  boyish  com- 
pact. There  were  also  the  difficulties  that  midit 
have  arisen,  if  remembered,  in  keeping  it.  But  the 
solemnitv  with  which  it  was  made  had  left  upon 
my  mind,  as  it  did  upon  others,  an  abiding  impres- 
sion. My  pled^  hsid  been  given  and  never  with- 
drawn. 1  thought  of  the  possibility  of  one  of  us  at 
least,  fkithfhl  to  his  word,  groping  his  way  hither  in 
the  fiUn'  hope  of  grasping  an  old  friend's  hand,  and 
findin<;r  (>n1y  darkness  and  a  void.  I  was  altogeth- 
er wrouj:  and  mistrustful;  here  we  are,  all  five, 
gratetui  lor  many  mercies,  cordially  rejoicing  to 
have  met  again ;  and,  if  our  vocations  in  life  have 
been  widely  diverse,  I  may,  I  think,  say  with  truth, 
that  we  have  wrought  in  them  with  nonesty  and 
singleness  of  purpose,  without  wrong  to  any,  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed.  You  are  satisfied,  my 
friends?- 

The  officer  bowed,  and  afiologizing  fin*  their  in- 
terference, prepared  to  move  on. 


"  Not  a  word,"  said  the  bishop ;  "  you  have  only 
done  your  duty.  Good  night,  and  may  you  meet 
with  no  less  loyal  and  peaceable  men  than  you  have 
surprised  here." 

"  Here  are  two  more  watchers  to  be  forgiven," 
said  a  voice  familiar  to  the  bishop,  as  two  figures, 
male  and  female,  suddenly  descended  into  the 
road,  and  Mrs.  Horsfall,  bathed  in  tears,  threw  her- 
self into  the  arms  of  her  astonished  husband,  while 
Mr.  Lileham,  in  a  few  words,  explained  the  anxiety 
which  had  prompted  their  pursuit.  Anger  was  out 
of  the  question;  a  general  laugh  announced  that 
all  was  fi)rgiven.  ^uly  the  bishop  attempted  to 
frown,  and  that  was  a  flulure. 
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THE  WOMAN  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Novels  are  not  more  eagerly  dev?>ured  by  the 
unthinking  multitude  than  the  clap-trap  written  in 
the  present  day  about  women.  Pope's  famous  line, 
^  And  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread," 
can  be  so  fitly  applied  to  no  other  kind  of  criticism, 
and,  naturallv  enough,  as  it  requires  little  else  but 
audacity,  and  proves  extremely  lucrative,  the  crop 
is  abundant.  One  may  safely  say  that  a  young  au- 
Uior's  fortune  is  made  who  can  abuse  women  in  a 
lively,  ill-natured,  and  authoritative  manner. 

Frivolous,  discontented,  irrational,  a  creature  of 
whims,  a  devotee  of  fashion,  a  victim  of  ennui, 
morally,  physically,  and  intellectually  feeble,  — 
such  is  the  woman  of  the  present  according  to  the 
satirists.  The  marvel  is  that  they  wish  to  see  un- 
changed what  they  denounce  as  contemptible.  If 
anything  is  proposed  by  which  some  of  these  faults 
must  inevitaoly  be  eradicated,  these  consistent  critr 
ics  take  afinght.  Let  us  keep  these  angels  of  per- 
fection as  they  are,  cry  they,  soft  cushions  whereon 
to  rest  masculme  asperities.  What  would  the  world 
be  like  if  womankind  were  changed  from  the  lovely 
thing  it  is  ?  and  so  on,  the  inconsequent  multitude 
listening  and  believing. 

Fortunately  for  all,  this  kind  of  writing,  like  any 
other  form  oi  sensationalism  in  literature,  is  of  the 
day  only,  and  will  pass  away.  What  has  been  said 
so  often  will  tire  even  the  foolish  at  last,  and  "  we 
have  piped  unto  you  but  ye  have  not  danced  "  will 
be  the  lament  of  these  once  popular  detractors.  A 
great  change,  moreover,  is  taking  place  in  public 
opinion  regarding  the  education  of  women.  The 
wise  are  more  inclined  to  weep  than  laugh  over  the 
frivolities  of  the  sex,  and  see  no  reason  why  this  as 
well  as  any  other  element  of  unhappiness  should  not 
be  eradicated  froin  society.  On  one  great  point  we 
imagine  alike  the  serious-minded  and  the  scoffer, 
the  reformer  and  the  epigrammatist,  to  be  at  one,  — 
namely,  that  frivolity  is  evil  and  not  good.  Those 
who  love  the  truth  for  truth's  sake,  and  consid^ 
>each  individual  life  as  an  important  unit  of  human- 
ity, are  bestirring  themselves  to  remedy  the  evil ; 
those  who  live  without  any  sense  of  moral  responsi- 
bility whatever  try  to  hinder  the  work  from  pure 
selfishness  or  prejudice.  To  discuss  the  numerous 
schemes  on  behalf  of  the  better  education  of  women 
is  quite  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  A 
few  of  these  have  already  passed  firom  the  ordeal  of 
popular  contempt  into  the  sunshine  of  popular  far 
vor ;  eome  still  m  embryo  are  too  rational  to  meet 
with  opposition  from  any  Quarter.  Many  others 
will  doubtless  be  proposed,  when  the  world  is  ready 
for  them.  To  own  m  the  face  of  these  facts  that 
the  woman  of  the  fhture  will  refcmble  the  woman 
of  the  present  is  to  deny  the  entire  sex  all  capabili- 
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ty  of  moral  and  intellectual  growth.  If  occupation 
exercises  any  influence  upon  the  character  what- 
Qxer,  —  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  exercises 
great  influence,  —  generations  to  come  will  indeed 
leel  thjmkful  for  the  change.  Deprecating  as  we  do 
the  sweeping  assertions  of  clap-trap  critics,  we  are 
forced  to  admit  that  there  is  wide  room  for  improve- 
ment. Women  are  not  imiversally  so  beautiflil,  bo 
wise  and  so  good  as  they  might  be,  and  it  is  to  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  that  they  should  be  beautiful,  wise, 
and  good.  CJonsider,  in  the  first  place,  the  question 
of  beauty.  The  more  hopeful  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  something  of  the  old  Greek  feeling  for 
physical  perfection  Siall  have  revived,  and  a  sim- 
pler and  more  healthful  life  shall  have  fitted  women 
to  become  mothers  of  a  noble  race.  In  this  respect 
we  are  wiser  than  of  old ;  but,  though  hy™ne  and 
common  sense  have  done  much  for-  ourselves,  they 
have  done  much  more  for  our  children. 

We  of  the  present  generation  are  the  off*springof 
tight-lacing  mothers ;  but  small  waists,  tight  shoes, 
and  other  abominations  are  no  longer  universal. 
Dress  is  much  better  adapted  to  out-of-door  life 
than  formerly.  Etiquette  has  been  relaxed,  and 
our  young  women  enjoy  a  fii^edom  from  physical 
restraint  undreamed  of  by  their  grandmothers. 
Health  has  ceased  to  be  the  monopoly  of  the  other 
sex.  StiU,  the  majority  of  women  lead  far  from 
wholesome  lives ;  and  as  beauty  is  more  or  less  a 
matter  of  health,  too  much  can  never  be  said 
gainst  such  abuses  of  it  as  are  yet  in  fashion. 
Tlie  worst  of  these  abuses  is  that  they  lead  to  a 
perversion  of  taste.  Quite  naturally  the  fragile 
type  of  beautv  has  become  the  standard  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  men  admire  in  real  life  the  lily- 
cheeked,  small-waisted,  diaphanous-lookin?  crea- 
tures idealized  by  living  artists.  When  we  become 
accustomed  to  a  nobler  kind  of  beauty  we  shall 
attain  to  a  loftier  ideal.  Men  will  seek  nobil- 
ity rather  than  prettiness,  strength  rather  than 
weakness,  physical  perfection  rather  than  physical 
degeneracy,  in  the  women  they  select  as  mothers 
of  their  children.  Artists  will  rejoice  and  sculptors 
will  cease  to  despair  when  this  happy  consumma- 
tion is  reached.  Let  none  regard  it  as  chimerical 
or  Utopian.  A  very  little  rationalism  brought  to  bear 
upon  daily  life  would  place  physical  well-feing  with- 
in reach  of  women  oi  all  ranks ;  and  where  health 
leads  the  way,  beauty  is  seldom  slow  to  follow. 

Few  will  deny  that  wisdom  whose  essence  is  com- 
mon sense  has  a  large  share  in  determining  the 
happiness  of  social  and  domestic  life.  Is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  various  reforms  in 
female  education  will  have  proportionate  effect  up- 
on the  female  character,  and  that  the  women  of  the 
future  will  differ  from  the  women  of  the  present  in- 
tellectually as  well  as  physically  ?  Steady  culture, 
increased  habits  of  self-reliance  wider  views  of 
life  and  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  truth  for  truth's 
sake,  can  but  enlarge  and  elevate  the  whole  sex. 
The  obvious  inference  is  that  just  as  a  more  health- 
ful mode  of  existence  will  invigorate  and  beautify 
the  bodies  of  women,  so  a  rational  mode  of  existence 
will  strengthen  and  improve  their  minds.  Frivol- 
ity, pettiness,  inactivity,  and  other  faults  of  which 
men  most  complun,  will  make  room  for  opposite 
qualities ;  and  who  shall  aver  this  to  be  against  the 
interests  of  humanity?  Perhaps  nothing  causes 
more  domestic  imhappiness  than  downright  sil- 
liness. A  foolish  wife  will  often  bring  about  as 
much  mischief  in  her  husband's  home  as  a  persist- 
ently evil-tempered  one  could  do,  and  with  the  best 


intentions  in  the  world  is  sure  to  hinder  and  hamper 
him  upon  every  occasion.  Now  silliness  is  the  mvt 
strongnold  of  evil  that  a  good  system  of  education 
will  storm.  Just  so  long  as  girls  are  trained  to  friv- 
olity and  irresponsible  nabits  firom  chilcttiood  up- 
wards will  thev  become  fiivoloos  and  irresponsible 
wives  and  mothers. 

In  granting,  then,  that  the  woman  of  the  ftiture 
must  of  necessity  inherit  a  large  share  of  pihydcal 
and  inteUectual  excellence,  we  are  led  to  extend 
the  same  happy  prophecy  to  the  moral  fiEicalti^. 
Women  oft^n  commit  grave  as  well  as  small  errors, 
not  because  they  are  perverse  bv  nature,  but  becauae 
their  reason  is  at  fault ;  and  they  fail  to  recognize 
the  proportionate  relation  of  things.  Again,  l^Mts 
of  subservience  induce  a  cowardly  attitude  of  mind. 
Very  few  women  have  the  courage  to  be  individual. 
Very  few  women  estimate  their  own  lives  of  any 
value  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  They  know 
well  enough  that  they  have  some  use  as  wives, 
mothers,  daughters :  out  that  they  can  have  any 
share  in  the  well-being  of  the  world  does  not  occur 
to  them.  Self-development  conveys  to  their  minds 
something  quite  apart  from  the  duty  of  wife,  moth^ 
or  daughter,  while  the  truth  is  that  self-development 
embraces  every  other  duty.  HI,  therefore,  does  H 
become  those  who  satirize  women  to  hinder  any  ef- 
forts made  on  their  behalf,  whether  educadonal  or 
social ;  always  remembering  this,  however,  tliat 
such  efforts  are  likely  to  do  verj-  liitW  good  wbicb. 
tend  to  make  of  women  weak  imitations  of  men. 

A  NIGHT  WITH  KING  PHARAOH. 

HIRING  A  DRAGOMAN. 

"  How  I  do  envy  you  men  I "  said  Mr.  M'Baine, 
the  bluff",  pleasant  English  Consul  at  Cairo,  throw- 
ing himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  purrine  away  for 
a  moment  or  two  after  he  spoke  tn  rough  the  cool 
rose-water  in  the  vase  of  his  nar^hil^,  as  he  looked  at 
me  and  Masters.  *^  Bubble  bubble,"  went  the  wa- 
ter with  a  sleepy,  pleasant  sound.  I  almost  fancied 
myself  sitting  beside  a  foimtain  in  Damascus,  read- 
ing the  love-verses  of  some  Persian  poet  "  Here 
am  I "  (for  the  oracle,  slowly  withdrawing  the  bright 
amber  mouthpiece,  spoke  again  after  a  short  interval 
of  silence),  "  here  am  I,  poor  devil,**  he  went  on, 
"  chained  to  my  desk,  signing  papers,  squabbling 
about  contracts  in  Arabic,  running  backwards  and 
forwards  to  Alexandria  to  see  the  rasha,  —  never  a 
day  to  myself;  and  here  are  you,  young,  rich,  en- 
thusiastic, going  off*  to  explore  tombs,  climb  pvra- 
mids,  wade  through  deserts-sands,  copy  cartouches, 
follow  the  very  steps  of  Herodotus ;  m  £ict,  as  the 
Americans  say,  *  see  the  whole  elephant ' ;  while  I 
am  to  be  left  plodding  on  at  Cairo  like  an  old  mill- 
horse  that  I  am.  Is  n't  it  desperate  hard.  Miss 
Shepherd?" 

Tne  worthy  Consul,  half  an  Arab  in  tastes,  here 
stretched  out.  his  gaunt  legs,  assumed  an  amrieved 
look,  and  rubbed  his  stubbly  gray  beard  as  u  it  was 
a  talisman  against  trouble. 

Miss  Shepherd,  one  of  three  sandy,  masculine, 
clever  sisters  about  to  visit  Thebes  and  the  Furrt 
Cataract,  replied  that  she  only  wished  the  Consul 
would  accompany  them ;  how  delightfiil  it  would  be  1 
On  which  all  three  sisters  turned  up  their  eyes  sim- 
ultaneously and  raised  their  hands. 

We  were  a  party  of  English  travellers  that  nkh» 
at  the  Consul's,  all  about  to  start  for  the  First  Cat- 
aract. We  were  going  at  different  times,  and  in 
three  different  boats.    Kamsay  and  firskine,  two  en* 
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thusiastic  young  Scotch  missionaries,  first;  next 
Masters  and  myself;  lastly  Mrs.  Shepherd  and  her 
delightful  daughters. 

l%e  Consul  8  large,  dim,  semi-oriental  room  had 
pierced  lattices  instead  of  windows,  and  its  two 
iBTge  colored  Chinese  lamps  scarcely  shed  more 
light  than  was  just  sufficient  to  obserre  the  singular- 
ly pale,  absorl)ed  face  of  Ersldne,  the  younger  of  the 
two  Scotch  clergymen,  who  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed 
intently  on  a  string  of  tasselled  ostrich-^ggs  that 
hung  m>m  the  ceiling  in  the  Arab  manner. 

I  think  I  had  neyer  seen  any  one  who  so  much  re- 
sembled that  eloquent  enthusiast,  Inring :  the  same 
handsome  features,  the  same  silken  flow  of  long  black 
hair,  the  same  fine  exalted  expression,  and  all 
spoiled  too  by  Lrying's  great  defect,  a  cast  —  must 
we  say  it  ?  —  a  paii^ful  squiilt,  that  gaye  a  sinister 
and  almost  crazed  look  to  the  whole  face. 

"  When  do  you  two  gentlemen  start  ?  "  said  Mrs. 
Shepherd,  a  good-natured,  fussy  woman,  addressing 
Erskine  and  Kamsay  ;  <*  and  can  you  tell  us  how 
much  money  we  ought  to  take,  as  I  and  Laura  here 
differ  on  the  subject  ?  " 

**  My  dear  mamma,"  said  the  eldest  and  rather 
soured  Miss  Shepherd  sarcastically,  "how  can  you 
tease  Mr.  Erskine  with  such  questions?  xou 
know  Murray  lays  it  all  down, — twenty  pounds 
for  each  person  for  the  three  months ;  and  Murray 
is  always  right." 

"  You  might  just  as  well  ask  Erskine,  Mrs.  Shep- 
herd, what  horse  to  bet  on  for  the  next  Derby," 
said  Ramsay,  laughing.  "The  prophecies  about 
Egypt  and  the  future  ot  the  Turk  are  all  Davy  here 
cares  for.  Well,  so  you  *ve  hired  your  boat,  Bar- 
clay —  good  one  —  how  much  ?  " 

"  Mv  fiiend  Donoyan,  the  commission  agent,"  I 
replied,  "  is  coming  to-morrow  to  draw  up  our  con- 
tract with  Shoolamei.  Wonderful  creature,  Dono- 
van,—  a  real  Irish  Samson,  up  to  every  move. 
Our  boat  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  ardebs  burden, 
and  is  to  cost  forty  pounds  the  month.  We  shall 
be  second  up  the  river." 

•.  "  Yes ;  we  start  to-morrow,  God  willing,"  said 
Erskine,  suddenly  leaping  into  the  conversation. 
"  We  shall  be  the  first  to  hear  the  song  of  Mem- 
non.  O  there  is  a  great  work  to  do  in  Nu- 
bia I" 

"  And  we,"  said  Mrs.  Shepherd,  "  shall  be  third, 
I  suppose.  But  pray,  sir,  who  was  this  Mammon  V 
Who  was  Mammon?  " 

"  How  can  you,  dear  mamn^a,  make  such  awful 
mistakes!"  said  the  amiable  Laura  Shepherd. 
"  Why,  Memnon  was  one  of  the  Pharaohs,  of 
course.  Mr.  M'Baine,  will  you  play  us  one  of 
those  extraordinary  Arab  airs  on  tnat  curious  sort 
of  lute  you  have  ?     O  do." 

The  Consul  was  delighted ;  he  took  down  a  huge 
Egyptian  lute  and  began  an  excruciatingly  plain- 
tive air,  full  of  rema&able  and  subtle  inflections 
not  over-pleasant  to  English  ears. 

"  Very  singular,  most  remarkable  I  O  thank  you, 
thankyou ! "  choruse'd  the  three  Miss  Shepheoxls. 

"  What  a  hideous  row !  "  whispered  Masters  to 
me,  with  a  sour  look  of  hatred  at  the  unconscious 
Consul,  who  kept  humming  Arabic  songs.  "  Here, 
1 11  give  'em  something." 

Masters  went  to  the  piano,  as  if  at  my  request, 
and  instantly  broke  forth  into  that  sprightly,  charm- 
ing Welsh  air,  "  The  Bells  of  Abcrdovey." 

"  Slight,  but  cheerfol,"  said  the  Consul  patroniz- 
ingly'. "  It  wants  the  tenderness  of  our  Oriental 
music     Mr.  Erskine,  do  you  play  ?  " 


"  O  yes,  he  plays  delightfully,"  said  the  Misses 
Shepherd. 

.  "  I  am  fond  of  music,"  said  the  young  clergyman, 
gravely  rhapsodizing ;  "  but  I  fear  my  taste  is  an 
exceptional  one.  I  uke  only  old  church  music,  and 
most  especially  the  hymns  of  our  early  church. 
They  seem  to  me  like  the  voices  of  denouncing 
angels  ^  they  fill  the  air  with  prophecies  of  sorrow 
and  doom ;  they  speak  loudly  of^  coining  wrath  to 
the  persecutor,  to  the  good  of  beatitude  ineffable. 
While  I  play,  legions  of  the  accursed  appear  to 
march  and  -  battle  round  me,  till  presently  one 
bright  note,  like  a  lunbeam,  glances  across  the  tur- 
mofl,  and  then  at  once  there  rises  before  my  mind 
the  green  calm  of  an  unking  paradise." 

"He  played  at  Malta  four  hours  without  stop- 
ping," said  Ramsay.  "  But  I  tell  hitn  it  is  danger- 
ous for  him,  for  he  is  not  strong ;  and  besides,  he  is 
working  much  too  hard  just  now  at  his  Arabic  and 
Armenian." 

"  Evidently  a  tile  loose,"  whispered  Masters  to 
me,  touching  his  forehead  as  he  spoke ;  "  he 's 
always  at  high-pressure." 

By  this  time  Erskine  had  seated  himself  at  the 
piano  and  begun  to  play  that  grand  hymn,  the 
i>i€S  tree.  He  thundei^  out  its  warnings ;  he  shot 
lightnings  of  swift-flashing  notes  across  the  deeper 
undercurrent  of  its  threatened  judgments;  he 
clashed  out  screaming  sounds  as  if  of  souls  in  tor- 
ture ;  he  struck  the  keyboard  as  if  it  had  been  an 
anvil,  —  sparks  seemed  almost  to  fly  forth  as  he 
hammerea  at  the  bass ;  he  played  till  the  hot  drops 
beaded  on  his  forehead  (Mrs.  Shepherd  slept 
through  it  all);  he  then,  I  suppose,  began  to 
improvise,  for  no  natural  piece  of  music  could  ever 
have  been  so  long,  and  gave  us  what  must  have 
been  warnings  of  a  new  crusade,  for  there  was  ori- 
ental battle-music  in  it,  and  charges  of  horse, 
French  and  English  marches,  file-firing  and  sabre- 
claahing ;  lastly  he  performed  what  he  called  "  the 
Resurrection  of  the  East"  On,  on  he  went,  it 
seemed  hours,  till  all  at  once  his  fingers  relaxed, 
his  eyes  glazed,  and  he  fell  back  senseless  on  the 
floor.    He  had  fainted,  as  I  had  feared  he  would. 

"Mad  as  a  March  harel "  said  Masters  scorn- 
fully, spirting  a  fusee  as  we  went  out  of  the  Con- 
sul's door.  "  I  would  n't  be  in  Ramsay's  shoes  for 
a  couple  of  hundreds.  I  can't  think  how  that  mad 
duffer  could  let  those  Shepherd  women  egg  him  on 
to  such  a  crack-brain  display  of  himself.  Suppose 
I'd  gone  on  with  the  *  Bells  of  Aberdovev'  all 
night ;  why,  they  'd  have  had  me  in  the  maohouse 
long  before  this.  By  the  by,  how  Ramsay  carried 
on  with  that  younger  Miss  Shepherd,  —  decent 
girl,  but  not  my  swrt;  and  didn't  old  M'Baine 
scowl  when  I  talked  too  loud!  Hang  me  if  I 
darken  his  doors  again,  the  old  Turk !  But  look, 
there  are  Erskine  and  Ramsay  crossing  the  comer 
of  the  Usbeekeeh;  he  is  spouting,  Ido  believe, 
even  now.  Look  at  him,  —  only  just  look  at  the 
man." 

I  turned  to  look,  and  saw  Erskine  standing,  a 
tall,  dark  figure,  waving  his  hand  at  the  great 
moon,  that,  large  and  bright,  shone  out  with  a  lus- 
tre and  purity  only  to  be  seen  in  the  East.  Ram- 
say was  urgin^him  forward. 

"If  old  M'Baine  ever  gave  anybody  anything 
stronger  than  sherbet,  I  should  call  that  fellow  half- 
seas-over,"  said  Masters.  "  That 's  just  the  sort  of 
man  who  would  throw  up  a  good  living  in  England 
to  go  out  and  hobnob  with  cannibS  idiots  two 
thousand  miles  off.     He  '11  be  trying  to  convert  the 
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Pasha  next,  or  denouncing  polygamy  in  the  Sul- 
tan's harem.  He  actually  longs  to  lose  his  head. 
I  do  think  he  *d  try  and  turn  the  Pope  out  of  St. 
Peter's  with  his  own  hands.  O,  there  *b  a  tile  off, 
no  doubt  of  it.  I  never  did  see  such  a  queer  fish, 
such  an  impracticable,  mad  lot  in  all  my  life.  I 
suspect  those  Nubians  will  brin^  him  toji^rief.  He 's 
sure  to  go  preaching  about  alone.  He  talks  of 
stopping  with  them ;  they  '11  kill  him  for  hia  gold 
watdi,  or  his  teeth,  or  his  studs,  and  there  '11  be  an 
end  of  him.  For  Heaven's  sake,  let 's  slip  into 
Zech's  first,  or  we  shall  have  him  sitting  up  jawing 
all  the  blessed  night  over  his  lemonade  sSiout  fonnd- 
in2;*a  Christian  eoipire  in  Nubia,  or  making  Roths- 
child Emperor  of  Jerusalem.  How  I  do  hate  that 
sort  of  irrational  man,  with  theories  no  person  on 
earth  can  understand  !  Liook  out,  double  up,  they 
're  tiu-ning  the  comer  now." 

"  O,  you  're  far  too  hard  on  Erskine,  Masters," 
I  said,  as  we  entered  Zech's  hotel,  and  ascended 
the  staircase  together  en  route  to  our  bedrooms  in 
that  enormous  caravanserai.  *'  He  is  a  fine  enthu- 
siastic fellow,  and  of  the  true  Peter-the-Hermit 
type.  Such  men  often  convert  whole  nations,  and 
reform  the  centuries  in  which  they  live.  If  Erskine's 
health  holds  out,  he  will  be  a  great  religious  re- 
former." 

"  Well,  I  don't  like  the  kind  of  man,  that's  all 
I  can  say ;  but  we  won't  quarrel  about  it,  old  fel- 
low. Take  that  chair,  light  a  cheroot,  and  let's 
settle  our  kit  on  paper,  before  that  amusing  wild- 
beast  of  a  fellow,  Donovan,  comes.  He  *11  be  on 
us  like  a  typhoon  to-morrow  early,  depend  on  it, 
and  I  want  you  to  see  my  new  Westley  Rich- 
ards." 

I  awoke  at  midnight ;  some  one  was  singing.  It 
was  Erskine,  two  rooms  off,  chanting  passages 
firom  the  Stabat  Mater. 

Bang,  rap,  ban^,  went  a  slipper  at  his  door. 
Bare  feel  paddled  down  the  passage. 

"  For  Heaven's  ssJce,  Erskine,"  cried  an  agonized 
and  angry  voice  that  I  knew  to  be  Masters's,  "  do 
get  to  sleep,  and  let  other  people.  I  hear  groaning 
all  down  our  corridor ;  go  to  sleep,  man ;  you  've 
had  singing  enough,  surely,  for  one  night." 

Erskine  replied  diffusely;  but  what  he  said  I 
did  not  hear,  for  I  fell  asleep. 

A  tremendous  burst  at  tne  door  awoke  me  the 
next  morning;  peat  feet  trod  the  matted  floor, 
a  giant's  hands  shook  my  bedclothes  roughly,  and 
tore  aside  my  mosquito-curtain ;  a  huge  coarse  red 
fece,  not  oveiHjlean,  crowned  with  a  red  tarboosh, 
glowered  on  me.  It  was  Donovan,  who,  drawing 
a  packet  fixim  his  paletotr-pocket,  slapped  it  on  the 
table,  and  then  drank  at  a  draught  half  a  bottle  of 
claret  we  had  left  from  the  night  before. 

"  There  *s  my  luggage,"  he  said,  in  his  astound- 
indy  deep  voice,  —  "  slippers,  shirt-collar,  and  re- 
volver. Came  fix)m  Alexandria,  my  boy,  by  the 
night-train,  and  devilish  hungry  I  am.  Do  noth- 
ing withont  my  steak,  —  shall  eat  two  this  morning. 
Gret  up,  you  spalpeen;  here's  the  contract  in  Ara- 
bic for  you  to  sign." 

"  But,  Donovan,"  I  moaned,  wistftd  of  sleeping, 
"  there 's  no  hurry ;  wait  for  the  dragoman." 

"  Wait  for  him!"  roared  my  persecutor,  rushing 
to  the  door,  and  shouting  in  Arabic  twice  as  loud 
as  a  bulL  «  Why,  the  fellow 's  down  stairs,  and 
the  captain  too,  —  brought  them  both  sai  hour  ago. 
Great  rogues ;  but  they  're  afi^d  of  me.  Every- 
thing's ready ;  I  never  delay  things.    Flags,  pow- 


der, shot,  wine,  biscuits,  ink,  charcoal,  will  all  come 
finom  my  store  by  next  tram,  —  save  you  forty  per 
cent.  Saw  the  Pasha  yesterday,  by  the  by,  about 
the  right  to  excavate  at  Memphis.  There  was  a 
dirty  little  Frenchman  tried  to  get  a  prior  permis- 
sion, just  to  stop  you.  He  boasted  of  it  as  I  was 
going  up ;  so  I  kicked  him  out  of  the  palace  for  his 
imp^nence.  The  moment  the  Pasha  saw  me, 
*  Donovan,'  says  he,  *  my  boy,  what  the  devil  have 
you  been  doing,  kicking  this  Frenchman  2  This 
is  a  breach  of  the  peace,  Donovan,'  says  he." 

The  mode  of  putting  the  Pasha's  remonstrance 
was  so  Irish  and  so  intensely  absurd  that  I  could 
restrain  myself  no  longer.  I  laughed  till  the  bed 
shook  again.  Donovan  looked  amused  and  sobered 
for  a  moment ;  then  he  dipped  his  hand  in  a  nde- 
pocket  and  drew  out  bn  enormous  flat-headed  mos- 
itor-lizard,  which  he  thrust  in  the  hee  of  a  Ger- 
man waiter,  who  just  then  came  in  to  say  our 
dragoman  was  below.  The  German  turned  pale, 
shuddered,  and  fled,  mudi  to  Donovan's  cyclopean 
delight. 

"1  've  got  a  vulture  and  a  young  hysena  coming 
for  me  to5iay,"  he  said ;  "  I  suppose  you  can  give 
them  a  shakedown  here.  Thev  are  presents,  I 
bought  them  for  a  firiend  at  laalta.  Yon  should 
have  seen  me  the  last  time  I  was  here,  riding  fixU 
tilt  down  the  Usbeekeeh  with  a  parrot  on  my 
shoulders.  Every  now  and  then  the  little  dodder 
wotdd  fall  off  and  hop  after  me.  To  see  the  Arab 
fellows  stare  I  0, 1  sha'n't  for^t  it^  Now,  then, 
you  duffers  "  (here  he  opened  me  door  and  roared 
down  the  corridor),  "Abou  Hoosayn  Shoolamei 
and  AU  Reis." 

I  prayed  for  mercy.  Could  n't  he  wait  until  1 
was  dressed,  and  had  had  my  bath  ? 

"  Not  a  moment,"  paid  the  Whirlwind.  "  Busi- 
ness is  business.  What  did  I  come  for  but  to  man- 
age the  contract  for  you  ?  " 

A  sneaking  tap  at  the  door,  and  a  mean,  fiMrlaced 
fellow  in  a  turban  thrust  in  his  head  deprocating- 

"  Want  dragoman,  sir  ?  Second  Cataract  ^- 
pound  a^ay  —  good  testimonial  —  Sir  Smith,  Dr. 
Dredger —  Christian  man,  sir — no  cheat.'* 

Donovan  snatched  up  my  bootjack,  and  roared 
like  a  hurt  lion.  "  I  know  you ;  you  're  Lezano  — 
the  fellow  that  two  American  gentlemen  tied  to  the 
mast  and  flogged  for  stealincc  a  bank-note.  Vamoos 
quick,  or  I  'fl  shy  this.  . You  dirty  blackguard,  — 
get  out  of  that  I " 

Sir  Smith's  dragoman  had  scarcely  gone,  when 
the  door  again  opened,  and  two  men  presented 
themselves.  The  one  was  a  short  thin  JIaitese, 
with  a  long  vulture  nose  and  only  one  eye ;  the 
other,  the  Arab  captain  of  the  boat,  —  a  tall, 
square-built,  sullen  fellow,  with  an  air  of  authority, 
but  evidentlv  a  satellite  of  the  one-eyed  dragomao, 
a  little,  subtle,  thievish,  hypocritical,  servile  fbllow, 
with  timid,  greedy  eyes  ana  a  weak  chin,  who  kept 
moving  about  a  great  gilt  thumb-ring  as  he  spoke, 
whenever  he  was  not  ftunbling  in  we  folds  of  hia 
red  sash  for  his  bag  of  copper-change.  They  were 
both  evidently  nervously  anxious  to  sign  the  coo- 
tract. 

"  Anything  gentlemen  wished.  All  rait,  Mr. 
Donovan,  as  gentlemen  wish.  Stop  where  you 
like.  No  delay  till  reach  Thebes,  but  two  days 
for  baking  bread  for  the  crew.  All  rait,  sir, — 
make  all  rait." 

"  No  bakshish  to  crew ;  boat  to  be  sunk  to  Idll 
rats  before  starting,"  roared  Donovan,  laying  down 
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each  condition  with  a  blow  of  the  bootjack  on  the 
table.  *'  ProvHons  to  be  firstrclass  "  (here  Arabic 
to  explain  *^  first-class ''),  *<beds  clean,  awning  to 
quarter-deck,  cat  on  board,  fresh  meat  as  often  as 
possible,  small  boat  to  go  on  shore  with,  no  unne- 
cessary stoppages,  crew  not  to  absent  themselves 
without  leave,  and  mind  vou,  Shoolamei,  ballast 
cnon^h,  or  I  '11  pull  you  up  before  the  Consul,  every 
man-jack  of  you  :  decks  washed  every  morning,  — 
mind  that,  you  fellow,  grinning  there,  —  and  pfenty 
to  eat,  no  starving,  or  I  *ll  thrash  you  both  the  first 
time  I  meet  you.  Now,  then,  sign  this.  Where 's 
Masters?" 

Out  whisked  the  Whirlwind :  in  he  came  direct- 
ly, leading  Masters  half-dressed,  and  a  hairbrush 
in  each  hand. 

The  dragoman  remarked  that  he  could  not  write. 

"  You  thief  of  the  world,"  cried  Donovan,  "  who 
ever  thought  you  could?  Come,  no  shufflinsr. 
You  *d  better  treat  these  gentlemen  well,  or  I  *11 
kill  you.   Where 's  your  seal?   Come,  out  with  it  I " 

As  the  dragoman  proceeded  to  wet  the  seal  with 
ink  and  stamp  his  cipher,  Donovan  became  vitup>er- 
ativo  in  Arabic. 

"What's  that  all  about?"  said  Masters,  who 
had  been  eying  the  dragoman  and  his  friend  ^vith 
a  must  sarcastic  and  suspicious  look.  ^*  What  does 
that  amount  to  ?  " 

**  I  told  him,"  said  Donovan,  stroking  his  beard, 
"  and  swore  by  the  heads  of  Hassan  and  Hoosayne, 
that  if  he  defrauded  either  of  you,  or  violated  his 
contract,  I  would  dra;j;  him  before  the  cadi,  and 
beat  him  with  my  own  hands ;  and  that  when  the 
criers  had  next  to  proclaim  the  daily  rise  of  the 
inundation,  tliey  should  end  by  proclaiming  the 
shame  and  rascality  of  Abou  Hassan  Shoolamei  of 
Cairo,  and  Ali  Keis  of  Boolak." 

Donovan  winked  fiercely  at  us  as  he  repeated 
this  rodomontade. 

As  soon  as  the  somewhat  sinister-looking  men 
had  le.fl  the  room  with  many  solemn  oriental  leave- 
takin^/s,  I  asked  Donovan  calmly  what  he  really 
thon<;ht  of  their  probable  honesty  and  fidelity. 

Ma'^ters  fixed  his  eyeglass  steadily  on  Donovan, 
and  pausKjd  for  a  reply. 

"Well,"  said  Donovan,  "you  fellows  mustn't 
expect  too  much.  I  never  yet  did  find  an  Arab  I 
could  rely  on  entirely ;  but  I  think  these  two  will 
do,  if  you  keep  a  firm  hand.  They  're  both  rosnies, 
like  all  these  dra^oromans  and  captains ;  they  '11  of 
course  pluck  you  a  little.  But  they  11  be  on  their 
guard,  1  've  thrashed  so  many  of  them.  I  nearly 
killed  one  fellow,  a  Syrian,  because  he  tried  to  bum 
my  boat.  I  walked  into  him,  you  may  depend  on 
it.  O,  there's  no  fear  firom  Shoolamei.  Don't 
show  your  money,  don't  leave  any  trinkets  about ; 
it 's  a  bad  plan.  They  '11  tell  any  lie.  Above  all, 
be  firm,  and  don't  trust  them  farther  than  you  can 
see.  As  for  Erskine  and  Hamsay,  who  are  gone  up 
the  river,  they'll  have  a  nice  time  of  it.  Those 
rascals  will  pull  their  very  eyelashes  out.  O,  they 
want  a  firm  hand,  these  Arabs.  Ha  I  you  fellows 
arc  like  young  monkeys ;  you  've  all  your  troubles 
before  you.  By  the  by,  did  I  ever  tell  you  how  I 
organized  that  revolt  in  Alexandria,  when  five 
thousand  of  my  Italians,  armed  with  knives,  resisted 
the  Austrian s,  who  wanted  to  seize  some  refugees  ?  " 

I  said, "  No." 

Masters  began  violently  to  brush  his  hair,  and 
secretly  groan ;  but  at  that  moment  the  breakfast- 
gong  beat,  and  we  were  saved  an  infliction.  The 
Shepherds  at  the  taUe^hdte  eyed  with  profound 


astonishment  that  huge  Irishman,  with  his  fez  cap 
and  careless  dress,  his  stupendous  appetite,  ms 
leonine  laugh,  his  loud,  declamatory  assertions  of 
his  own  sagacity  and  prowess,  and  his  chivalrous 
scowls  at  any  one  who  stared  at  him  I 

We  had  been  fourteen  days  afloat ;  the  life  was 
pleasant,  but  still,  from  the  want  of  exercise,  it 
must  be  owned,  rather  monotonous.  Miles  and 
miles  of  earth-bank,  through  which  the  great  brown 
river  had  cut  silently  its  irresistible  way.  Ram  say 
and  Erskine  were  on  before;  the  Shepherds  fol- 
lowed us.  I  read  Herodotus  aloud,  while  Masters 
watched  at  the  cabin-window  for  pelican  or  wild- 
duck.  He  never  brought  much  to  the  bag,  as  we 
could  not  stop  to  pick  up  the  birds,  and  the  current 
ran  fast ;  but  still  it  amused  Masters.  Day  by  day 
we  could  not  help  observins;  that  the  crew  got  more 
sullen,  the  captain  more  silent,  and  the  dragoman 
more  insolent  and  dictatoriaL  My  gravest  suspi- 
cions were  arouse<l,  though  I  scarcely  knew  why. 

We  passed  the  monastery  of  Our  Lady  Mary,  on 
the  lower  plateau  of  the  Gebel-e-Dayr  mountain. 
A  true  Egyptian  sunset  turned  the  clifl*  to  a  ruby 
color.  On  the  top  of  the  cliff  three  black  specks 
proved  to  us  that  the  monks  saw  us,  and  were  send- 
ing out  their  swimming  emissaries ;  still,  none  came. 

As  the  sun  set  in  ineffable  splendor,  we  fired  our 
usual  evening  gun,  and  in  came  the  malign  drago- 
man with  a  smoking  tureen  of  our  favorite  lentil- 
soup. 

"  I  wish  those  beggars  had  swam  out  to  us,"  said 
Masters. 

"  Dirty  rogue  men,"  said  Shoolamei.  "  No  Chris- 
tians —  hiunbug  men  —  all  they  do,  scratch,  scratch, 
be^,  beg." 

Just  as  he  lefl  the  cabin  we  heard  a  furious  splash 
in  tie  water,  angry  shouts  in  Arabic,  and  cries  of  "  I 
am  a  Christian,  O  hawajee  (pilgrims)  1 " 

We  ran  out,  and  there  was  fehoolamei,  yellow  with 
rage,  beating  with  a  heavy  oar  at  a  lean  monk  who 
floated  on  the  water,  buoyed  up  on  a  rafl  of  inflated 
hide. 

The  monk,  avoiding  the  blows,  screamed  and  spat, 
writhed  his  thick  brown  body  as  if  he  was  a  water- 
snake,  and  shouted  his  warn^ry  of  mendicancy. 

"  Why,  what  *s  up  ?  "  said  M  isters,  angrily. 

"  This  up,  this  up — bad  man  —  thief  man  I "  said 
the  dragoman,  quite  beside  himself  with  hatred  of 
the  vociierous  Christian. 

"  Lay  down  that  oar  1 "  I  said. 

"  I  '11  kill  him,  as  if  was  toad  I  "  replied  Shoola- 
mei, striking  harder,  and  inciting  the  crew  also  to 
strike. 

"  If  Shooly  does  n't  stop,  I  '11  tip  him  over,"  said 
I  to  the  captain,  who  looked  on  sullenly. 

Shoolamei  still  used  the  oar,  but  could  scarcdy 
reach  the  monk. 

"  Once  !  Will  you  stop  ?  Twice  1  —  three  times  I  " 
I  said,  and  with  a  strong  heave  of  both  hands,  the 
dragoman  still  striking  furiously  at  the  monk,  I 
threw  Shoolamei  over  into  the  river. 

The  captain  and  men  dropped  their  oars,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  make  a  rush  on  us.  I  drew  my 
revolver. 

"  Fij^h  that  man  up,"  I  said,  "  or  the  monk  will 
strangle  him.    Touch  me,  and  I  '11  kill  one  of  you." 

Masters  ran  down  for  his  double-barrelled  gun. 

The  men  still  looked  savage  and  threatenin z,  but 
a  whisper  from  the  Rcis,  who  was  smiling  with 
treacherous  cunnins:,  and  pretending  to  lan^h  at  the 
whole  matter,  calmed  them,  and  puUmg  out  Shool- 
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amei  and  the  monk  together,  they  resumed  their 
oars. 

Shoolamei  appeared  vexed,  yet  contrite ;  but  he 
muttered  when  Masters  and  I  laughed  at  the 
draggled  and  miserable  appearance  he  presented. 
A  minute  or  two  more  andhe  was  waiting  on  us  and 
the  poor  monk  with  all  the  obsequiousness  of  a  ser- 
vant whose  very  existence  depends  on  his  master's 
pleasure.  His  one  eye  was  turned  almost  benignly 
on  us  and  on  our  gesticulating  guest. 

"  Now  that  *8  what  I  call  a  good  sort,"  said  Mas- 
ters, wlien  Shoolamei  saw  the  monk  over  the  boat- 
side,  and  watched  him  swimming  back  to  the  mon- 
astery of  Our  Lady  Mary,  —  "  bears  no  malice.  I 
know  I  should  n't  have  much  liked  the  flying  mare 
you  sent  him.  What  a  cropper  he  did  go,  to  be 
sure  I  I  thought  he  was  never  coming  up  again. 
Well,  he  deserved  it ;  for  that  last  kid  he  bought 
had  been  kept  far  too  long.  I  only  wish  you  had 
sent  the  captain  in  too ;  for  he  'a  a  surly  beast,  and 
makes  a  |>oint  of  not  understanding  my  Arabic, 
which  is  ungrateful,  for  I  almost  find  the  beast  in 
tobacco.  I  believe  that  what  Donovan  says  is  right, 
—  the  only  way  to  reason  with  an  Arab  h  to  teke 
him  hard  between  the  eyes,  and  then  talk  to  him." 

"  We  must  keep  them  good  fi-iends,"  I  replied, 
laughing ;  "  but  the  lesson  1  gave  Shoolamei  will  do 
him  good,  I  *m  sure.  He  fancies  he  is  going  to  get 
the  upper  hand,  but  he  is  n't.  Yet  stifl,  somehow. 
Masters,  I  don't  like  the  man,  and  we  must  watch 
him  closely." 

Our  first  inquiry  at  Thebes  was  for  Erskine  and 
Ramsay.  The  latter  had  gone  on  alone  to  the  First 
Cataract.  Erskine  had  gone  inland,  in  order  to 
preach  to  the  natives  in  some  villages  in  the  inte^ 
rior.  We  had  had  to  tow  nearly  v&  the  way,  and 
forty  days  had  passed  in  this  tedious  operation. 
The  Shepherds'  boat  we  had  seen  in  the  distance 
at  Denderah. 

"Just  like  Erskine,"  said  Masters,  contemptuous- 
ly ;  "  anything  to  be  singular.  He  '11  turn  hermit 
next,  like  —  like  what 's-his-name,  who  preached 
the  Crusades.  Now,  then,  look  here,  Shoolamei, 
about  these  tombs  ?  " 

We  had  not  been  ten  minutes  at  Thebes,  and  here 
was  that  excellent  but  inconsequential  fellow.  Mas- 
ters, already  proposing,  with  the  true  English  spirit 
of  business,  to  begin  the  tombs.  Pleasure  with  an 
Englishman  alwavs  assumes  an  air  of  business.  It 
is  to  be  done  quickly,  punctually,  and,  if  possible, 
cheaply. 

That  night  we  spent  at  the  Egj^ptian  Consul's, 
in  a  room  every  comer  of  which  was  packed  with 
mummy-cases.  The  Consul  had  some  native  danc- 
ing to  amuse  us,  and  discoursed  on  the  splendor  of 
Kamak.  We  talked  of  nothing  but  lotus  columns, 
hieroglyphics,  Belzoni's  discoveries,  obelisks,  and  the 
vocal  Memnon. 

As  we  rose  to  take  leave,  the  Consul  said  to 
us  carelessly,  «  Had  you  a  good  character  with  your 
dragoman  ?  " 

I  told  him  he  had  been  hired  for  us  by  Donovan, 
whom  he  knew  well.  That  seemed  to  entirely  sat- 
isiy  him.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  reason  for  his 
question.  He  replied,  "  No ;  only  watch  hun.  There 
was  a  story  or  two  against  him  at  one  time." 

LEPT  TO   DIE. 

"  Who  is  to  go  with  us,  Shoolamei,  to  the  tombs  ?  " 
shouted  Masters  through  the  cabin-door,  the  moment 


he  had  leapt  out  of  bed  the  next  morning,  asd  fired 
off  a  salute  at  a  passing  flock  of  wOd-geese. 

A  big  Nubian  helmsman  and  a  little  Arab  sailor 
rose  up  firom  the  deck,  where  they  were  feeding  out 
of  a  great  wooden  bowl,  and  grasped  their  acacia- 
sticks  and  their  water-bottles  ready  for  a  start 
Shoolamei  and  the  captain  whispered  together,  then 
came  forward  to  our  cabin-door.  They  motioned  the 
volunteers  back  to  their  meal,  and  took  up  the 
water-bottles  and  staves. 

"  We  go  to  tombs  —  I  and  the  Reis,"  said  the 
dragoman,  with  one  malign  eye  looking  sourly  in- 
to space,  and  one  sound  eye  all  benevolence.  «♦  We 
wish  good  sight  to  gentlemen  in  Thebes.  We  show 
No.  1 7  tomb,  Belzoni's  tomb,  high-priest  tomb,  great 
tomb^  —  all  right  off*.  Yes,  better  than  boatmen  — 
lazy  fellows,  know  nothing.  I  and  Reis  show  tomb 
—  any  tomb  show  —  yes — best.  Get  good  donkey 
for  gentlemen  —  English  gentlemen  like  good  don- 
key." 

«*0,  that'll  do,"  said  Masters.  "We  know  all 
about  it.  English  gentlemen  like  good  donkeys, 
and  good  dragomans  like  you;  that's  about  it 
Come,  fire  away  with  the  break&st,  and  put  up 
some  grub  for  us,  —  some  limes,  mind,  and  some  figs, 
lots  of  that  stewed  apricot  staff,  some  cold  meat, 
and  some  hjtrd-boiled  e^gs." 

"  How  deuced  civil  mat  rascal  is  this  momlzie. 
Masters !  "  said  I.  "  I  suppose  he 's  afitdd  we  shsSl 
have  the  Consul  down  on  mm,  eh  ?  He  'U  be  wantr 
ing  us  to  do  ^1  Thebes  in  a  week.  We  've  cored 
the  fellow,  sure  enough." 

"  O,  he  be  hanged  1  I  wont  move  till  1  Ve  seen 
the  place  firom  top  to  toe.  We  ain't  at  Thebes 
every  day ;  and  mind  this,  he  sha'  n't  hurry  me  to- 
day ;  the  more  he  hurries,  the  more  I  shall  take  it 
quietly;  and  if  he  gives  us  any  cheek,  down  he 
goes,  m  the  tomb  or  out  of  the  tomb." 

The  heat  had  evidently  upset  Masters's  liver. 
He  was  at  bay  against  our  lazy  captmn  and  our 
despotic  sly  dragoman.  Shoolamei  had  better  take 
care,  I  thought ;  for  Masters,  good-natured  as  he 
was,  had  his  rough  side,  and  c^d  hit  very  hird 
fix>m  the  shoulder. 

We  started  directly  after  breakfiftst,  mounted  on 
donkeys ;  Shoolamei  and  the  Reis  taking  our  guns 
in  case  of  a  chance  jackal  among  the  sand-hills  j  a 
Nul^ian  boy  carrying  oiu*  water-bottle,  and  running 
behind  us,  patient  and  untiring,  with  a  great  basket 
of  provisions  hanging  over  his  swarthy  shoulder. 
It  was  very  hot  even  then,  and  the  pure  Wue  of  the 
sky  had  turned  to  a  sort  of  brazen  glow  and  glare 
that  only  an  eagle's  eyes  could  meet  with  impunity. 
The  sand  over  which  we  scuffled  returned  the  glare 
with  interest,  and  rose  in  a  hot  cloud  around  us  if 
we  ventured  to  urge  our  donkeys  fester  than  Uiot 
usual  lazy,  uncomfortable  amble.  The  boys,  their 
drivers,  chattered  in  Arabic,  and  ran  after  us  in 
subservience  to  Shoolamei  and  his  long  javelin  of 
acacia-wood. 

I  and  Masters  kept  well  in  fi?ont,  cur  bridle?  of 
blue  beads  jangling  as  we  rode  first,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  talk  undisturbed.  Shoolamei  applauded  our  rid- 
ing and  our  spirit,  our  steeds  ana  dnr  punctuality. 
He  was  all  smiles.  Even  the  stolid  Reis  relaxed 
into  approving  gestures,  and  uttered  his  fiivorite 
English  phrase,  "Yes — all  rait  —  yes!"  seTexal 
hundred  times. 

"What  a  famous  humor  they  're  in  I"  I  said  to 
Masters.  "Rather  civil  of  them,  too,  coming  to 
save  us  a  guide.  I  say,  Masters,  we  must  give 
Shoolamei  and  the  others  a  sheep  at  the  next  p&ce. 
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I  really  thought  the  other  day  we  were  going*  to 
have  trouble  with  the  fellow." 

"  Hang  his  civility  I "  said  Masters,  turning  round 
in  his  saddle  and  scowling  at  unconscious  Shoolar 
mei,  who,  by  the  by,  had  now  mounted  a  donkey, 
as  also  had  the  Reis ;  <*  some  trick  or  other.  I  sup- 
poee  he 's  going  to  ask  us  for  more  money  in  ad- 
vance, or  to  reconsider  the  conti*act,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  I  don't  like  the  fellow ;  he 's  a  bad 
lot,  that 's  my  belief;  and  I  shall  tell  Donovan  so." 

"Masters,  you're  a  cjTiic." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  am ;  but  I  don't  like  drago- 
mans, that 's  the  fact  By  the  by,  did  I  tell  you 
that  yesterday,  as  I  was  counting  out  the  sovereigns 
in  my  belt  for  my  Syrian  trip,  I  looked  up  and  saw 
that  one-eyed  beast  glowering  in  at  me?  When 
he  observed  me  he  be^n  cleanin?  a  cabin-window ; 
but  I  don't  think  he  had  come  K>r  that.  I  almost 
wish,  though,  I  had  n't  left  the  belt  in  the  trunk  un- 
der my  bed.  I  shall  wear  it  again  always,  as  I  used 
to." 

"  Don't  be  so  suspicious  of  poor  Shoolamei,"  I 
said.  "How  could  he  help  seeing  your  money? 
Of  course  he  knows  we  have  money.  What  of 
that?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know ;  but  stiU  I  don't  like  the 
fellow,  and  I  'd  iust  as  soon  he  had  not  seen  me 
put  the  belt  in  that  small  valise." 

As  we  were  ridins  through  the  rank  sreen  fields 
that  spread  round  iLe  great  statue  of  Memnon,  a 
frightened-looking  seller  of  antiquities  from  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  met  us,  and  spoke  in  Arabic  to 
Shoolamei  and  the  Reis. 

"What's  up,  Shoolamei?"  said  Masters;  "the 
fellow  looks  as  if  he  'd  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog." 

Shoolamei,  who  was  of  no  religion,  and  believed 
in  nothing,  stared  through  his  one  eye,  and  said,  — 

"  There  was  a  ghoul  seen  last  w^  in  the  tombs 
of  the  kings ;  no  guide  will  go  there  now."  The 
fellow  sneered  as  he  told  us  this.  "  Perhaps  hviena, 
eh?  —  what  say?  English  gentlemen  afraid? 
Turnback— eh?" 

"  You  be  hanged  I "  said  Masters,  furiously.  "  If 
you  turn  back.  Ill  have  you  before  the  Consul; 
remember  that.  I  should. like  to  have  a  fair  shot 
at  a  ghoul  —  new  idea,  eh,  Barclay  ?  Come,  push 
on,  Snoolamei,  or  let  me.  I  say,  Barclay,  is  n't  it 
lucky  we  brought  our  white  umbrellas  1  It's 
screeching  hot;  my  brains  are  being  regularly 
scalloped  in  the  shell." 

Presently  we  reached  the  burning  Valley  of  the 
Tombs,  with  its  cavernous  rocks,  and  its  wild,  deso- 
late scenerj',  bare,  lonely,  parched,  and  torrid.  No 
weed  grew  there,  nor  any  green  thing ;  the  quick 
bro¥rn  lizards,  glancing  over  the  heaps  of  sand  and 
broken  white  plaster,  were  the  only  living  creatures 
that  we  saw,  except  once,  when  a  scs^ed  jackal 
darted  across  a  distant  hill,  and  ran  into  a  tomb 
where  some  Pharaoh  had  once  rested. 

We  halted  at  a  square  dark  doorway  numbered 
20.  It  was  one,  we  observed,  not  noticed  in  Mw- 
my.  Masters  got  out  his  red  guide-book,  and  flew 
into  a  rage. 

"  Shoolamei,"  said  he,  "we  want  No.  17,  —  Bel- 
zoni's  tomb.  This  is  no  use.  Come,  we  will  do  as 
we  like ;  you  take  us  to  No.  1 7  right  off." 

Shoolamei  grew  obsequious  and  argumentative. 

"Not  best  first,"  he  said;  "no  good.  Belzoni 
tomb  spoil  all.  Better  see  different  sorts  first, — 
this  very  large,  curious  for  first.  EnglUhmen  never 
see  it.    They 're  foolish." 

"Well,  so  it  is,"  said  I,  referring  to  Murray; 


"It's  the  high-priest's  tomb,  Petemunap  (King 
Horus),  eighteenth  dynasty.  Deuce  of  a  long  time 
ago.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  straight  off  to 
first  deviation;  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet 
altogether  from  entrance ;  area,  twenty-three  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  nine  feet ;  occupies  an  acre 
and  a  half." 

"  The  deuce  it  does  I "  said  Masters ;  "  like  the 
cheek  of  those  high-priests.  What  a  pluralist  he 
must  have  been  1 " 

"  Yes,'*  said  Shoolamei, "  this  priest  too  big,  large, 
very  large,  mendous  room — much  hieroglyph  — 
men  cooBng  —  men  rowing  —  everything.  Better 
than  Belzoni  tomb, — much  fuss,  Belzom  tomb, — 
not  so  good  —  no." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  we  must  see  it,"  said  Masters. 
"Give  us  the  candle,  Shoolamei,  and  mind  and 
bring  the  rope,  in  case  we  want  to  go  down  any- 
where, or  the  steps  are  bad.  Suppose,  Barclay, 
we  were  to  find  a  row  of  mummy  kmgs,  or  a  chest 
of  papyri,  with  the  lost  books  of  Livy,  —  eh  ?  or  a 
complete  Ennius,  or  some  find  of  that  kind ;  that 
would  be  rather  jolly,  eh?  " 

There  was  a  ^ood  deal  of  whispering  between 
Shoolamei  and  uie  Reis.  The  Reis  was  afraid  of 
the  ghoul,  so  Shoolamei  said,  but  at  last  he  consent- 
ed to  go  with  us.  He  did  so  sullenly  and  almost 
savagely.  The  dragoman  had  some  hold  over  that 
man  that  we  never  could  understand,  for  the  Reis 
always  did  as  he  wished,  alUiough  often  after  a 
struggle. 

Down  we  went  slowly  out  of  the  light,  down  a 
broad,  broken  staircase  into  the  darkness,  our  path 
strewn  with  broken  plaster,  and  encumbered  with 
thick  soft  sand,  detritus,  and  powdered  ^nrpsum. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  sculptures  and  niero^ 

fljTphics,  brilliant  in  rich  reds,  blues,  and  yellows ; 
Ings  seated  with  their  fan-bearers,  priests,  minis- 
ters, and  soldiers.  Trains  of  slaves  and  bearers  of 
tribute  defiled  along  ike  passage,  and  seemed  al- 
most to  move  as  we  passed  them  with  our  flickering 
Hghts.  Passages,  doorwavs,  more  staircases,  then 
oblong  chambers,  mysterious  pits,  pillared  halls, 
and  intricate  nests  of  small  rooms,  filled  with  sculp- 
tures representing  all  the  phases  of  Egyptian  life  a 
thousand  years  ago;  glass-blowers,  idlers,  cur- 
riers, carpenters,  cnanot-makers,  fowlers,  husband- 
men, boat-builders.  Myriads  of  brown  faces  had 
bent  over  this  work,  myriads  of  brown  hands  had 
toiled  in  those  gloomy  chambers,  miles  as  it  seemed 
away  from  the  burning  sunshine  of  the  outer  valley. 

Sculptured  room  aiter  room,  sculptured  passage 
after  passage,  sculptured  ceiling  after  ceiling,  cell 
after  cell,  centuries  of  careful  records  of  the  hopes, 
toils,  ambitions,  and  vanities  of  generations  of  ages 
since  passed  to  dust.  Still  uimeeded,  the  silent 
figures  performed  their  mimicry  of  life,  and  recorded 
the  names  and  deeds  of  men  immortalized,  but  only 
within  this  tomb.  The  darkness  pressed  upon  us ; 
it  moved  before  us  slowly  as  our  candles  advanced 
in  solid  masses,  like  huge  doors  of  black  marble 
slid  back  firom  the  mouth  of  a  sepulchre.  As  our 
light  moved  on,  fresh  troops  of  quaint  red  figures 
and  hieroglyphics  appearea,  approached,  and  mded 
again  into  me  darkness.  It  was  a  gigantic  but 
useless  effort  of  man's  ambition  thus  to  inum  his 
body ;  a  stupendous  effort  of  wealth,  and  of  that 
almost  supernatural  tenacity  ofpurpose  that  ena- 
bled the  Egyptians  to  rival  the  Titans  and  to  raise 
the  Pyramms. 

"  Glad  we  came  here,"  said  Masters,  with  a  great 
effort  to  keep  his  eyeglass  steady.    "  Good  fellow. 
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that  Shoolamei.  This  is  a  regular  find.  We'll 
write  to  the  Times  about  this.  I  propose,  Barclay 
we  do  it  thoroughly." 

"  We  '11  go  to  the  very  end,  if  it  takes  all  day," 
ssdd  I,  '<  though  the  air  is  \e£y  close.  I  believe 
there 's  never  enough  foul  air  to  be  dangerous  in 
thcFC  tombs." 

All  at  ODce  the  darkness  seemed  to  widen  round 
us,  the  ceiling  to  lifk,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
large  hall,  supported  by  six  giant  columns  of  t>ai^ 
baric  shape. 

"This  very  fine — this  good,"  said  Shoolamei, 
muttering  in  Arabic  to  the  Reis,  as  he  suddenly 
scramble  up  a  heap  of  dry  palm-twigs,  and  set 
them  on  fire  with  his  candle. 

"  How  stunning  I "  said  Masters.  "  By  George, 
look,  old  man,  this  is  something  like  I " 

It  was  indeed  an  extraordinary  scene ;  the  blaze 
of  fiame  lit  up  the  huge  hall,  disclosing  the  colos- 
sal colored  figures  of  winged  genii  that  adorned  its 
four  walls.  On  the  ceiling  a  giant  Isis  and  Osins 
guarded  the  broken  granite  sarcophagus  that  still 
stood  in  the  centre,  on  the  edge  of  a  great  dai^ 
chasm,  down  which  descended  two  broken  stair- 
cases. Athor,  Horus,  and  Anubis  looked  down  on 
us  from  the  vaulting,  as  the  flame  had  brought  them 
to  life,  but  in  the  succeeding  darkness  they  again 
melted  away. 

We  all  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  staircases,  and 
looked  down  as  into  the  entrance  of  Hades,  dark, 
inscrutable. 

"  This  not  ghoul-tomb  —  that  next  tomb.  Papyri 
there,"  said  Shoolamei,  pointing  down ;  "  perhaps 
treasure.  I  think  king  mummy  there  ;  perhs^^s 
sarcopha^e  —  eh  ?  Try,  perhaps,  find,  eh  ?  What 
think  ?  Englishmen  never  here  before.  I  hold 
rope  safe  round  pillar ;  take  plenty  candle.  Have 
lunch  first." 

As  we  lunched,  Shoolamei  and  the  Reis  sat  talk- 
ing apart  earnestly,  and  with  side-looks  cast  at  us. 

"I'll  go  in  for  it,"  cried  Masters,  pouring  out 
some  wine ;  "  here  's  to  the  two  future  Belzonis  I " 

"  Belzonis,  —  ha,  ha  1  Very  good.  What 
think  ?  "  said  Shoolamei,  laughing  in  his  sour,  dry 
way.  "Reis  here  say  you  more  sense  than  Bel- 
zoni ;  not  afraid  to  go  to  end,  and  find  king  mum- 
my. If  you  find,  you  give  poor  Shoolamei  one 
guinea,  eh  ?  " 

"  Give  you  I  yes,  and  my  blessing  too,  you  duf- 
fer," said  Masters,  as  we  finished  our  luncheon. 
"I'll  stick  my  candle  in  the  brim  of  my  wide- 
awake; you  do  the  same,  Barclay.  Come  along. 
Ill  go  down  first ;  the  walls  are  ouite  steep,  and  I 
can  work  down  with  mv  feet  sate  enough  to  the 
first  landing,  wherever  mat  may  be." 

The  two  Arabs  secured  the  rope  safely  at  one 
end.  then  let  the  other  fall  into  the  darkness. 

Misters  went  down  laughing ;  at  about  fourteen 
feet  he  stopped,  and  shouted  up  lustily.  The  two 
Arabs  lauirhed  together,  and  I  laughed. 

"  All  right,  Barclay ;  come  along  I  There  's 
another  staircase  here  to  the  right,  and  we  shall 
have  a  great  find  yet.  Now,  man,  come.  The 
hieroglyphs  here  are  wonderfiil, —  as  bright  as  if 
they  were  painted  yesterday.  Here  are  crocodiles 
and  porcupines,  and  all  sorts  of  rum  fish.  Come 
along,  old  man ;  it 's  quite  easy  ^tting  down." 

I  descended  too,  with  my  candle  in  my  hat ;  sev- 
eral more  candles  were  to  be  lowered  by  Shoolamei 
afterwards,  in  case  of  accident.  I  thought  once  I 
heard  a  groan,  and  Masters  laughed  when  I  said  it 
was  the  ghoul. 


I  was  by  his  side  in  a  moment  or  two  more.  We 
left  our  revolvers  above. 

Masters  shouted  up,  — 

"  Take  care  of  the  rope,  you  duffers  there ;  we 
sha'  n't  be  lone." 

Still  up  glided  the  TOjpe*  Already  it  was  be> 
yond  our  reach. 

"  Leave  the  rope  alone,  you  fools  there  1 "  shotit- 
ed  Masters.    "  Leave  it,  I  tell  you,  just  as  it  is." 

Up  still  —  quick  —  went  the  rope ;  it  was  now  fiur 
beyond  our  reach.  We  could  see  ShooUmei  crin, 
and  the  Reis  show  his  great  yellow  horse-teeth,  as 
he  coiled  the  rope  up  slowly. 

"  Now,  then,  English  gentlemen,"  cried  Sboola^ 
mei,  kneeling  on  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  and  look- 
ing down  sneerin^ly,  "  good  by  to  you.  No  moote 
caU  Arab  fool  ArsS),  ass  Arab ;  him  very  good  man 
now,  if  he  give  rope,  eh  ?  By  and  by,  cold,  hungry, 
— then  so  to  sleep  cumTtahle.  Large  bed  there, 
plenty  of  room  with  King.  Shoolamei  take  care  of 
your  money.  Reis  wi^  you  good  night.  Any 
message  to  Cairo?  You  tool,  gentlemen,  now  — 
English  —  eh,  what  think  V  " 

All  became  dark  for  a  moment,  then  the  ligbt 
reappeared,  and  the  two  hideous,  mocking  fBcea, 
illuminated  with  the  light,  were  thrust  over  the 
edge  of  the  pit. 

"  All  rait,  centlemen  ?  "  said  ShoolameL  *'  All 
very  cumf  table  down  there  ?  No  one  come  here 
to  disturb  you ;  no  traveller,  no  Englishmaii,  ever 
come  here.  We  go  back ;  take  boat.  Say  to  Coo- 
sul,  left  you  mile  down  below  Kamac,  get  safe 
to  Boolac,  sell  boat  there,  take  train  to  Alexandria, 
go  off  and  spend  money.  O  you  fool  EngUdunea  1 
how  you  like  dragoman's  tnck  now,  eh  ?  —  hdw 
you  like  it  ?  Good  by.  Call  Shoolamei  wh^^u 
want  anything,  ass,  thief.  Dragoman  you  triM^ 
drown  sure  to  come."  ^S^ 

There  was  a-bellow  of  cruel,  mocking  laughter, 
—  the  light  passed  away.  We  were  left  alone  there 
forever,  — left  slowly  to  die  in  that  tomb,  hopeless. 
Our  death  would  be  lingering,  but  it  was  certain. 
We  heard  a  distant  laugh  recede;  *then  came  a 
deeper  and  more  torrible  silence. 

O,  the  ineffable  horrors  of  that  moment,  as  the 
sense  of  the  certainty  of  a  dreadful  death  fell  upon 
us  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  struck  us  into  agonizing 
despair  I  I  tried  to  speak  ;  but  my  tongue  clove  to 
the  roof  of  my  mouth  and  refused  to  utter  the  hatf- 
cry,  half-prayer,  to  which  I  was  wishing  to  give 
utterance.  Then  rose  to  my  brain  a  rase  and 
regret  almost  approaching  to  madness  at  having 
been  the  dupes  of  such  rascals  and  murderen, 
whom  with  ordinary  precaution  we  could  so  eaaly 
have  foiled  and  overthrown.  But  was  there  no 
hope  ?  None ;  no  glimmer  of  light  came  to  us  io 
our  utter  misery.  This  tomb  was  never  visited. 
Ramsay  and  Erakine  were  by  this  time  probably 
up  at  the  First  Cataract ;  and  the  Shepherds,  how- 
ever soon  they  arrived,  were  not  the  sort  of  travel- 
lers who  deviate  much  from  the  usual  track.  No ; 
we  should  die  of  starvation ;  unle^  in  some  frantic 
moment  of  despair  we  should  be  tempted  to  kill 
one  another.  Not  a  moment  now  passed  but  it 
seemed  like  hours. 

1  clasped  Masters's  hand.  We  were  silent  for 
some  minutes,  then  he  sidd  solemnly,  "Here's  a 
pretty  go !     I  say  we  are  in  for  it." 

"  Villain,  blackguard,  treacherous  villain  I  **  I 
shouted  in  a  tempest  of  rage,  that,  however^  soon 
subsided  into  despair. 

We  knelt  down  together,  and  prayed  God 
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deliver  us.  Then  we  be^n  to  try  to  cot  stepfl  in 
the  rock  with  our  pocket^nitres.  bat  that  was  bope- 
less.    Then  came  hours  of  torpid  despah*. 

It  was  night  now ;  I  thought,  soon  will  come  the 
gnawing  pangs  of  starvation,  the  maddening  ago- 
nies of  despair.  We  should  die  mad  with  thi^t. 
Who  knew  what  insane  and  horrible  impulses 
might  not  come  upon  us  in  that  struggle  for  a  few 
more  hours  of  life  ?  I  could  have  run  on  the  can- 
non or  the  bayonets,  I  could  have  leaped  among 
shoals  of  sharks,  to  save  a  friend,  or  in  pursuit  of 
my  duty ;  but  death  here,  unpitied  and  alone,  was 
too  horrible.  We  shouted,  we  clasped  each  other's 
hands  as^in,  and  prayed,  —  prayed  with  silent 
tears.     Our  light  had  long  since  gone  out. 

<'  Hark  1 "  cried  Masters  suddenly.  "  What  was 
that  ?  "    He  sprang  to  his  feet 

There  was  indeed  a  sound,  as  of  a  footstep ;  then 
arose  from  the  darkness  of  the  staircase  beneath  a 
verse  of  an  English  h)'mn,  sung  in  a  deep,  hollow 
voice. 

Gracious  God !  what  could  it  be  ?  A  light  came 
twinkling  out  of  the  darkness ;  then,  slowly,  a  pale, 
mournful  face,  bound  round  with  white,  like  a 
corpse,  came  down  u  long  avenue  of  tombs  moving 
towards  us.  A  long  figure,  wrapped  in  white,  and 
with  shrouded  lace,  like  a  Lazarus  emerscinz  from 
the  scpolchre,  came  nearer  and  nearer,  holding  a 
candle  in  one  hand.  We  could  hardly  breathe 
from  wonder  and  fear. 

"  I  come,*'  it  said,  pointing  to  the  rows  of  hiero- 
glyphic figures  on  the  nearest  wall,  **  to  mvach  to 
you,  &llen  spirits,  children  of  Hades.  When  the 
angel  spoke  to  me  in  the  desert,  and  sent  me  thith- 
er, did  I  not  arise  at  once  to  bid  you  repent,  —  ye 
who  have  not  fallen,  like  Satan,  forever?  Dead 
father,  whom  I  knew  while  I  was  in  sin,  trouble  me 
not,  for  I  have  no  part  or  lot  with  you.  Leave  me, 
while  I  go  and  pronounce  the  prophecies  of  mercy 
and  of  doom  to  the  great  crowned  genii  in  the  up- 
]>er  chamber.  Osiris,  repent  I  Isis,  seek  in  prayer, 
and  thou  shalt  obtain  mercy.  Fallen  dominions, 
great  principalities  of  hell,  ponder  these  things; 
abandtm  this  howling  darkness,  this  blackness  of 
despair,  and  follow  me  to  the  green  paradise,  to  the 
river  of  life,  to  the  unfading;  l^ppiness.  It  will  be 
centuries,  cycles  of  centuries,  ere  €rod  again  sends 
you  another  warning  prophet." 

We  were  at  first  astonished  as  by  a  supernatural 
event ;  bnt  before  the  figure  had  spoken  two  words 
we  had  recognized  those  words  as  English.  Before 
a  whole  sentence  had  been  uttered  we  had  recog- 
nised the  speaker  as  our  friend  Erskine.  In  such  a 
place,  and  at  such  a  crisis,  it  seemed  a  direct  mir- 
acle could  alone  have  sent  him  there.  Wen*  we 
dreaming  ?  Masters  looked  at  me,  and  I  at  Mas- 
ters. Then  we  crouched  closer  into  the  darkness 
lest  the  spectre  should  see  us  before  wo  had  formed 
our  own  conclusions  as  to  his  purpose,  his  humanity, 
and  his  destination. 

A  fVandc  joy  now  seized  me,  and  took  the  place 
of  a  ghastly  despair.  I  felt  inclined  to  shout  and 
dance  and  sing,  but  that  a  vivid  sense  of  the  immi- 
nent danger  still  pressed  upon  me.  It*  our  reason 
had  not  already  gone,  there  was  Erskine.  Why  he 
had  come,  we  could  not  guess,  nor  could  we  ima2ine 
how  he  had  found  an  entrance  to  that  abyss.  Per- 
haps he,  too,  had  been  decoyed  there  and  deserted, 
and  ia  that  case  we  should  but  share  his  death.  Per- 
haps he  had  gone  mad,  and  had  voluntarily  de- 
scended a  place  from  which  there  was  no  rescue. 
These  and  similar  thoughts  rushed  in  a  moment 


through  my  fevered  brain,  over  whose  turbulent  sea 
Hope  once  again  cast  its  deceitful  sun-^leam.  I 
roused  Masters  fix>m  the  torpor  into  which  he  had 
sunk. 

As  we  stood  there,  Erskine  —  for  it  was  indeed 
that  mad  enthusiast  —  sat  down  twenty  feet  off,  at 
the  entrance  to  a  dark  passage  we  had  not  before 
noticed,  and  began  to  sing  that  beautiful  old  hymn, 
♦*  The  I#ord  my  pasture  shall  prepare."  His  fine 
voice  rang  through  that  great  cnambered  tomb. 

There  was  hope  for  us  now  Erskine  had  found 
his  way-  there, —  perhaps  had  taken  up  his  abode 
there,  m  some  fit  of  temporary  insanity.  Perhaps 
he  would  be  able  to  find  his  way  out.  We  debated 
whether  we  should  at  once  leap  out  on  him,  and 
force  him  to  be  our  guide.  But  our  only  candle 
was  burned  out,  and  our  matches  were  expended  in 
our  searching.  If,  in  the  struggle,  Erskine's  candle 
should  also  become  extinguished,  afresh  frenzy  might 
come  on,  and  he  might  either  refUse  to  allow  our 
escape,  or  lose  his  way  in  the  dariLuess. 

I  muttered  in  a  low  voice  some  Arabic  words. 
Erskine  turned,  and  be?an  to  descend  a  staircase. 

"  Follow  him,"  said  Masters ;  "  let  *s  follow  him. 
He  is  mad,  —  stark  mad,  you  see  ;  but  still  he  may 
have  some  means  of  orettin;^  out ;  he  fancies  he  ha^ 
been  sent  to  convert  the  souls  in  Hades.  He  is  living 
here  amon^^the  tombs ;  he  must  have  got  some  secret 
way  out.  fie  could  not  sin^likc  that  if  tie  was  starv- 
ing, —  I  defy  him.    Look,  tie  does  not  see  us  yet." 

"  There  is  hope,  MavStors ;  I  feel  there  is,"  said  I. 
''See,  he  turns  into  that  hidl  to  the  left;  yes,  he 
must  have  a  way  of  getting  out" 

**  Yes,  God  m  his  go^ness  be  thanked  I  He 
must  have  been  the  ghoul,  then,  the  people  saw." 

We  followed,  taking  off  our  shoes  to  tread  sofUy, 
lest  he  might  mistake  us  for  some  of  his  spirit-con- 
gregation, and  turn  and  fly,  leaving  us  to  a  fate  too 
horrible  to  be  thought  of. ' 

We  followed  him  down  passages  that  seemed  end- 
less, all  far  lower  than  the  level  of  the  tombs  from 
which  we  had  descended.  Had  he,  too,  been  left 
there  to  perish?  Suddenly  he  turned  a  comer, 
and  his  candle  disappeared.  To  our  infinite  horror, 
when  we  turned  the  comer  too,  in  our  hot  but  silent 
pursuit,  we  could  not  see  the  light  of  Erskine's  can- 
dle, nor  hear  his  voice  or  his  footsteps. 

We  now  gave  ourselves  up  for  lost.  Erskine 
must  have  seen  us,  and  eluded  us ;  or  he  had  faint- 
ed, and  was  dying  in  a  fit.  Suddenly  my  hand, 
movincf  along  tne  wall,  detected  an  opening  broken 
through,  and  a  passage  beyond. 

"  Hurrah,  Masters!  cheer  up,  old  boy  I  "  I  said. 
"  I  *m  on  the  right  track  now,  —  he  certainly  must 
have  slipped  through  here." 

In  a  moment  we  were  through.  We  turned  a 
comer;  the  lightof  day  fell  on  us, — blessed,  glorious 
light  of  hope  and  life  !  There  was  a  broken  stair- 
case leading  into  the  valley.  Erskine  was  ascend- 
ing. When  he  saw  us,  he  screamed  insanely,  and 
fefi  on  his  knees,  with  his  hands  raised  to  heaven. 

"  I  know  you,"  he  said ;  "  you  are  sent  by  the 
prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  to  tempt  me  back  to 
earth;  but  I  will  not  come.  My  mission  is  to 
preach  to  the  dead  in  Hades.    No,  no." 

We  leapt  on  the  lAadman,  and  secured  him  as  he 
was  about  to  fly  from  us  into  a  neighboring  tomb. 

Suddenly,  at  a  turn  of  the  valley,  at  tha  mouth 
of  the  famous  Belzoni  tomb,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
entrance,  we  came  upon  an  English  party  lunching, 
near  a  fiire  at  which  some  Arabs  were  making  cor- 
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fee.  They  rose  when  we  approached,  and  greeted 
us  warmly. 

"  But,  my  boys,  what  in  the  wide  world  are  ye 
doing,  dragging  about  Poor  Erskine?  O,  I  see, 
there's  something  wrong  about  him.  Why,  the 
Consul  told  us  you  'd  gone  off  to  Kamac.  Here, 
let  me  see  to  Erskine.'* 

Yes,  it  was  that  raging  lion  Donovan,  and  a 
fiiend,  and  the  enchanting  .  Shepherds.  Donovan 
had  started,  on  a  sudden  impulse,  crocodile-shooting 
with  a  yoimg  Dublin-University  man. 

**  Well,  we  are  charmed  with  everjrihin^,"  said 
Mrs.  IBhepherd,  as  fussv  as  ever ;  "  and  so  delighted 
to  meet  you  and  Mr.  Masters.  And  where  is  that 
dear,  clever,  affectionate  dragoman  of  yours  ?  " 

I  briefly  related  my  adventure,  and  explained 
how  Shoolamei  and  the  worthy  Beis  had  tempted 
us  into  a  trap,  then  decamped,  leaving  us  to  what 
thev  considex^ed  certain  death. 

The  ladies  were  horrified  at  our  story,  and  en- 
raptured at  our  escape.  Poor  Erdcine  grew  gradu- 
ally calmer  in  their  society,  and  we  gave  him  into 
the  care  of  the  Consul,  who.  was  half  a  doctor. 

Donavan  was  furious  at  the  treachenr  of  Shoo- 
lamei and  the  Beis ;  that  very  night  he  insisted  on 
startin?  off  in  pursuit. 

"  I  *U  track  them,"  he  said,  as  he  wished  as  all 
good  by,  **  to  Alexandria ;  and  if  I  miss  the  spal- 
peens there,  I  '11  follow  them  to  Syria,  or  Greece, 
or  Abyssinia,  or  any  blessed  part  of  the  world; 
and  when  I  find  them,  I  'U  beat  them  to  a  jelly, 
then  drag  them  back  and  set  t^em  imprisoned  for 
life.  I  uiow  the  Pasha  will  do  that  lor  me,  and 
they  can't  afford  to  bribe  themselves  off.  I  sa^, 
but  you  two  fellows  had  a  narrow  squeak  for  it. 
O,  you  did  n't  keep  a  tight  hand  enough  over  the 
dogs.  I  shall  be  sure  to  nab  'em,  —  I  was  in  the 
poUce  once." 

Donovan  fiilfilled  his  promise,  sure  enough.  He 
caught  the  two  rogues  at  Malta,  and  returned  with 
them,  and  with  our  money,  not  much  of  it  spent. 
The  crew  owned  the  plot,  and  came  forwanl  as 
witnesses.  As  for  poor  Erskine,  after  a  bnun-fever 
of  long  duration,  he  slowly  recovered,  and  is  now, 
I  believe,  an  active  missionary  in  Lapland.  It  was 
a  fortunate  day  for  Masters  and  myself,  I've  often 
thought,  when  his  madness  took  the  form  of  a  wish 
to  dwell  among  the  tombs. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES.    . 

Gladstone  has  completely  recovered  from  his 
recent  illness. 

Maximilian  is  to  have  a  gorgeous  monument  in 
Maxing  near  Hietzing. 

The  Examiner  praises  President  Grant  for  the 
course  the  American  Grovemment  has  taken  relative 
to  Cuba. 

A  PORTRAIT  of  Earl  Bussell  when  a  baby,  paint- 
ed by  Lawrence,  has  just  been  add^  to  the  Louvre 
Gallery. 

Mr.  Mill's  "  Subjection  of  Women "  has  ap- 
peared in  Paris  under  the  title  of  L'Assujettissement 
des  Femmes. 

Messrs.  Bradbury  and  Evans  contradict  the 
repjort  that  Punch  has  been  sold.  They  still  re- 
main the  sole  proprietors  of  that  journal. 

The  Musical  Standard  states  that  a  monument 
is  to  be  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Chopin  in  Po- 


land. The  monument  is  to  be  erected  in  Wamw, 
and  to  be  executed  by  M.  Godebski,  son-in4aw  of 
M.  Servais,  and  sculptor  of  a  succeseful  bust  of  Bo9- 
sini. 

It  is  said  that  Charles  Dickens  will  resume  his 
Beadings  in  the  autumn.  Hb  ftrowell  series,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  intempted  by  hda  ill- 
health. 

Mr.  Charles  Eliot  Norton's  elaborate  psjper 
on  *<  Emigration,"  in  the  August  number  at  xlie 
Fortnightly  Beview,  has  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention abroad. 

• 

'  Newspaper  literature  has  even  invaded  the 
Turkish  harem.  The  Zeraki  of  Stamboul  now  is- 
sues an  edition  de  luxe,  printed  on  fine  tinted  paper, 
for  exclusive  circulation  amongst  Torjdah  ladies. 

Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  the  late  IVesident  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  is  now  making 
a  tour  through  Scotland,  accomnanied  by  Dr.  Chaa. 
Mackay.  One  hardly  knows  wnich  is  to  be  ptied 
most. 

A  Diary  kept  by  Lord  Palmerston,  Grow,  the 
year  1827  to  probably  the  later  years  of  his  politi- 
cal life,  has  been  recently  brouvht  to  light,  and 
Lady  Palmerston  has  given  the  MS,  to  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  for  the  forthcoming  life  to  be  published  by 
Mr.  Bentley. 

An  Englishman  who  has  invented  a  new  life- 
saving  apparatus  wishes  to  be  dropped  in  nid- 
channel  between  England  and  France  and  to  be 
led  to  his  own  resources.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
remarks :  "  Considering  the  trouble  these  inven- 
tions invariably  give,  and  how  seldom  they  torn  out 
to  be  of  any  practical  use,  it  might  be  as  well  to 
make  an  example  for  once,  and  let  this  gentleman 
have  his  own  way." 

The  foreign  journals  give  the  following  account 
of  the  duel  between  Mr.  Beginald  Bussdl  and  M. 
de  la  Poeze  :  -hr 

<<  Small  swords  were  chosen,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  fi^ht  should  continue  till  one  of  the  men 
was  incapable  of  holding  his  weapon.  A  couple  of 
pocket-handkerchiefs  having  been  thrown  on  the 
ground  at  a  distance  of  twenty  paces  &om  each 
other  to  mark  the  lines  to  which  either  party  mi^t 
give  way,  swords  were  crossed,  and  on  the  word 
allez  being  given  the  combat  commenced.  M.  de 
la  Poeze  attacked  with  such  vigor  that  he  exposed 
himself  to  his  adversary  and  received  a  wound  in 
the  neck,  but  as  it  was  simply  a  scratch,  from  which. 
the  blood,  however,  flowed  rather  freely,  the  &^i 
went  on.  Again  the  Frenchman  assumed  tbe  oi^ 
fensive,  and  again  he  was  touched  by  his  adversary's 
sword,  this  time  ih  the  arm,  but  the  hurt  was  trivuJy 
and  a  third  appeal  was  made  to  the  eod  of  battles. 
Begardless  or  his  punishment,  M.  de  la  Poeze  again 
forced  the  fighting,  and  with  sudi  vi^  that  be 
drove  Mr.  Bussell  to  within  a  yard  of  ms  handker^ 
chief;  the  latter  gentleman  now  thou^  it  h^ 
time  to  change  his  tactics,  and  making  a  successtiii 
lunge,  he  wounded  his  antagonist  in  the  chest.  M. 
de  fa  Poeze  fell,  and  the  afllair  was  over.  The  vic- 
tim in  this  encounter,  though  sli^tly  touched  in 
one  of  the  lun^,  is  not  thought  to  be  in  danser, 
and  before  Mr.  Bussell  left  the  ground  he  deairea  to 
shake  hands  with  him.  The  Helen  of  the  quarrel 
has  gone  to  Germany  to  drink  the  waters." 
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"JUVENTUS   MUNDI."* 

The  first  Minister  of  the  Crown  lately  produced, 
at  the  most  criticsd  moment  of  a  criticiJ  session  of 
Parliament,  a  new  work  on  a  subject  of  difficult 
antiquarian  scholarship.  The  achievement,  as  so 
statCKi,  is  a  remarkable  one.  Mr.  Gladstone  affords 
a  highly  remarkable  instance  of  versatility  in  indus- 
try, of  that  habit  of  mind  which  for  relief  seeks  no 
relaxation,  but  only  what  may  be  described  as  a 
change  of  tension.  It  would,  however,  be  a  poor 
compliment  to  Mr.  Gladstone  to  discuss  either  di- 
Tiflion  of  his  labors  with  the  other  division  before 
our  eyes,  —  to  remind  ourselves  that  his  politics 
and  his  scholarship  taken  separately,  are  only  parts 
of  a  feat  of  double  activity,  and  to  assume  that,  as 
such,  they  demand  lenience  of  separate  criticism. 
Neither  politics  nor  scholarship  are  things  that  can 
be  done  by  halves.  When,  therefore,  we  find  a 
Prime  Minister  who  is  also  a  Homeric  commentator, 
we  expect,  in  justification  of  such  duality,  that  his 
administration  on  tbe  one  hand  and  his  commenta- 
ries on  the  other  shall  be  as  well  done  as  if  he  were 
pure  statesman  or  pure  scholar.  Every  one  admits 
this  so  far  as  the  politics  are  concerned.  No  one 
would  think  of  con^tulatin^  Mr.  Gladstone  on 
the  comparative  mcnt  of  his  Irish  Church  Bill,  con- 
sidering tbe  pressure  of  his  classical  pursuits.  But 
the  same  principle  does  not  find  eaual  recognition 
in  the  case  of  learning.  Although  tne  days  are  past 
when  learninjr  was  supposed  to  have  received  a 
compliment  iTmen  in  high  places  condescended  to 
meddle  with  her,  there  is  yet  a  strong  disposition 
to  receive  with  indulgence  a  work  of  hard  scholar- 
ship from  the  hand  of  the  foremost  statesman  of  his 
time.  That  Mr.  Gladstone  stands  in  need  of  such 
especial  indulgence  we  by  no  means  say.  On  the 
contrary,  whatever  faults  we  have  to  find  with  his 
work,  lack  of  thoroughness  or  pains  will  not  be 
among  them.  But  it  is  necessary  to  premise  that 
in  treating  of  tbe  present  book  we  decline  to  take 
into  account,  what  in  a  general  estimate  of  its  au- 
thor's Dowers  we  should  oe  bound  to  insist  on,  the 
difficult  circumstances  of  its  production ;  and  that 
we  propose  to  deal  with  it  simply  in  its  relation  to 
the  subjects  which  it  handles,  simply  as  a  contribu- 
tion, no  matter  by  whom  made,  to  European  scholar- 
ship. 

The  romantic  title  "Juventus  Mundi"  might 
have  led  some  readers  to  look  in  the  present  book 
for  a  new  and  complete  historical  picture  or  imagi- 
native synthesis  collected  from  the  monuments  of 

*  *<  Javeotiu  Uandl :  the  Oodf  and  Men  of  the  Berole  Age." 
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antiquity,  and  setting  forth  in  a  fresh  or  clearer 
■light  the  early  glories  of  Hellas. 

That  is  not  what  on  examining  the  book  we  find. 
What  we  find  is  a  reproduction,  much  abridged 
throughout,  and  in  some  parts  seriously  modified, 
of  the  author's  large  work,  published  ten  years  ago, 
—  "  Studies  on  Homer  ana  the  Homeric  Age,"  — 
a  work  strictly  analytic  in  the  main,  and  basing  its 
conclusions  on  the  persevering  study  of  one  set  of 
writings  only,  not  on  any  extended  comparison  of 
various  writings  or  other  sources  of  knowledge. 
'^Juventus  Mundi,"then,  is  a  treatise,  rigorously 
compressed  in  form,  and,  it  may  indeed  oe  said, 
scrupulously  bald  in  style,  on  the  religion,  manners, 
and  polity  of  the  early  Hellenes,  so  far  as  these 
can  be  illustrated  by  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  cer- 
tain poems  which  are  for  the  purpose  assumed  to  be 
authentic  and  historical.  Readers  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's previous  "  Studies  "  will  be  prepared  to  find 
that  he  makes  this  large  assumption  on  the  thres- 
hold. It  is  only  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  insular 
scholarship  ^atMr.  Gladstone  remarks,  in  his  first 
sentence,  that  *^the  general  opinion  holds"  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  to  be  the  work  of  an  individ- 
ual poet,  and  then  proceeds,  after  some  further  par- 
ley, to  adopt  that  opinion  in  its  rawest  form.  If 
by  "  the  general  opinion  "  Mr.  Gladstone  means  the 
general  opinion  of  the  uninformed,  he  is  right  in 
what  he  says ;  but  uninformed  opinion  is  not  of 
much  value  in  a  question  of  scholarship,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  must  be  aware  that  since  the  days  of 
Wolf  the  weight  of  opinion  among  scholars  has 
been  very  heavily  on  the  other  side  in  this  ques- 
tion. The  sets  of  categorical  assertions  (a)  (b) 
(c),  and  (a)  (b)  (c)  (rf)  (e)  (/)  Oz),  with 
which  Homeric  unit^  and  authenticity  are  main- 
tained on  p.  15,  are  simply  an  attempt  to  carry  by 
force  the  desired  position,  and  are  nowhere,  to  our 
mind,  at  least,  made  good  in  the  subsequent  course 
of  the  book.  Without  adopting  the  position  of 
any  of  the  more  extreme  Chorizontes,  and  without 
considering  the  question  absolutely  foreclosed,  we 
cannot  but  recognize  that  the  verdict  of  scholars 
like  Ruhnken,  Lachmann,  Hermann,  and  a  dozen 
others,  affords  the  strongest  presumption  against 
unity ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  die  considerations  by  which  English  students 
have  generally  defended  unity  have  hiul  much  more 
the  nature  of  sentiment  and  superstition  than  of 
proof.  As  to  the  critical  evidence  that  consists  in 
assertions  of  dramatic  consistency,  artistic  keeping, 
ihe  indefinable  stamp  of  a  single  genius,  and  the 
like,  —  this,  so  fer  as  we  may  trust  our  own  judg- 
ment, is,  in  part  at  least,  the  invention  of  persons 
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themselves  not  to  be  credited  with  the  finer  critical 
percei>dtfiis  asd  8y»padietic  iastincts  of  literatune, 
and  giiilty  of  grave  mifconeeptioii  in  appl^dng  to 
the  spontaneous  and  unreflecting  ontbursts  of  old- 
world  song  the  standards  of  a  later  and  a  more  de- 
liberate poetT}'.  Whether  or  no  Mr.  Gladstone 
may  justly  be  classed  among  such  a«  these  we  shall 
see  in  the  sequel.  Atpreeeoi  we  have  onfy  to  pro- 
test against  tne  off-hand  confidence  with  which  he 
takes  for  granted  at  the  outset  the  historical  indi- 
viduality of  a  personfd  Homer,  author  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  and  of  those  poems  only.  Surely, 
Mr.  Paley  ha«  ^ondandy  proved,  in  his  valuable 
if  somewhat  whimsical  prefoce,  that,  however  much 
Homer  were  Homer,  the  poems  of  Homer,  as  under-- 
stood  by  the  Greeks  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c.  meant 
something  totally  different  firom  the  poems  of  Ho- 
mer as  miderstood  by  Ae  dogmatic  defenders  of 
unify  in  our  day. 

Granting  1^.  Giadstone  his  Homer,  —  nace 
witlioiit  this  hiB  sch^oie  would  fall  to  pieces, — we 
have  still  fbrther  to  grant  him  tliat  Homer  wrote  of 
actual  events  and  aotaai  persons ;  that,  saving  the 
iiitrodnetion  of  a  poetical  theurgy,  and  the  nse  of 
"   certain  lieente  in  the  anrangement  and  embel- 


Hshment  of  his  materials,  he  described  the  war  of 
Troy  as  it  actually  hi^pened.  ^  It  cannot  be  too 
stron^y  affirmed  that  the  song  of  Homer  is  historic 
Boug.^  Btrong  affirmation  is  one  thing,  and  con- 
vincing evidnice  another.  That  the  Homme 
poc«ns  are  historical  in  so  fiir  as  they  present  a 
vivid  picture  of  Hellenic  manners  in  tlie  age  of  the 
early  patriardial  monarchies,  is  of  course  admitr- 
ted;  Init  one  may  wish  that,  be^>re  prononneinff 
(hem  to  be  in  any  other  sense  historical,  Mr.  Glaf 
stone  had  dven  mater  attention  to  ^ie  testimony 
which  has  been  broueht  in  disproof  of  such  a  be- 
lie£  The  ervor  whi^  seems  to  us  to  vitiate  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Homeric  studies,  and  in  great  part  to 
render  ftitiie  the  httmense  lobo^  and  insenmty 
which  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  is  m  brief 
this :  He  starts  with  a  mechanical  and,  as  we 
diink,  an  nnantliorized  and  indiscreet  fiuth  in  the 
Homeric  texts  taken  bv  diemselves.  He  seems  to 
believe  that  by  collation  and  classification  of  the 
Homeric  texts  taken  by  themselves,  without  refer- 
ence to  external  testimoinr  or  o(^teral  avenues  of 
knowledge,  it  is  possible  to  evolve  a  complete 
scheme  a  trustworthy  and  self-sufficieat  account  of 
the  whole  ethnology,  r^igion,  manners,  and  polity 
of  the  Grebes  of  the  HenSc  age.  By  reason  of  this 
mechanical,  this  servile  adhesion  to  Homer  and 
nothing  but  Homer,  and  of  an  insufficient  or  hasty 
investigation  of  odier  sources  of  knowledge,  oar 
author  seems  to  us  to  involve  himself  in  a  labyrinth 
of  misooneepdons,  to  impose  sterility  on  his  own 
labors,  to  out  himself  o&  deliberately  from  felk>w- 
ship  with  the  main  army  of  explorers  of  the  Past 
Of  other  rooent  explorers,  Mr.  Gladstone  seems  to 
have  made  himself  acquainted  almost  exelusively 
with  Weklcer.  The  «<Grieehische  Gotterkhie," 
of  WddMr,  the  first  part  of  it  ^  any  rate,  Mr. 
Gladstone  appears  to  have  read ;  and  in  certain 
main  -points  to  have  giren  to  that  difdnguidied 
sdiolar  the  same  kind  of  mecfaanieal  allegiance 
which  he  gives  to  the  Homeric  texts.  Li  wder  to 
make  clear  iriiat  we  mean,  we  must  explain  what 
are  ihA  characteristic  and  smgular  features  of 
Weicker's  account  of  the  devel^ent  a£  Greek 
religion,  and  in  what  manner  Mr.  Gladstone  fel- 
lows his  guide.  Welcker,  like  some  other  illustri- 
ous students  of  language  and  mythology,  stM*ts  with 


the  dogma  (1]ie  wholly  arbitrary  dogma,  aa  we  be- 
lieve, but  that  is  of  no  consequence  hore)  of  a  primi- 
tive "  Grottesbewusstaein,"  or   intuitive  knosrledgo 
and  worship  of  a  single  spiritual  deity.   Tte  D^'aus, 
Zeus,  God  m  Heaven,  of  the  Ar}'an8,  was  at  first 
an  expression  of  this  inspired  primeval  monotheism, 
and  it  was  by  a  degradation  of  religion  that  he  be- 
came the  ph|^aeal  and  visible  Sky.   An  Aryan  tribe, 
the  PeJasgoi,  carried  to  the  shores  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor  the  worship  of  the  physical  Sky  under 
the  name  of  Zeus,  and  associated  with  it  tLe  wor- 
ship of  other  physical  elements,  as  Okeanos,  Gsea, 
Uranos,  Heliofl,  Selene,  and  the  like. 

By  the  Pelasgoi  these  Nature-Powers  were  wor- 
shipped conjsciously  and  directly  as  Natore-Powera, 
as  actual  phenomena  or  parts  of  nature,  not  as  hsb- 
man  or  anthropormorphic  deities  resident  in  and  rul- 
ing over  the  various  psits  of  nature.    Bnt  witli 
the  immigration  of  the  HeUenic  tribes  proper  came 
the  ffreat  anthropomorphic  revolution  of  refeon ;  a 
revmution  which  was  afterwards  symboiisea  in  the 
strife  of  the  older  with  the  younger  gods,  and  whicb 
resulted  in  the  relegation  of  the  gms  of  the  Pelae- 
gian  worship  to  the  penal  darkness  of  the  under- 
world, and  m  the  estaMdmient  of  a  new  order  of 
relidous  ideas.    The  gods  oT  ihe  new  HeUenie 
fi&ith  were  not  the  mere  fiyrces,  beneficent  or  dead- 
ly, of  physical  nature ;  tbey  were  human,  nay  spir- 
itual ideals.    Their  names  and  attributes  had  ori^ 
inally,  indeed,  been  drawn  from  the  manifestati<m8 
of  the  physical  worid,  —  Here  firom  the  earth,  ApcA- 
lo  from  the  sunlight,  Artemis  from  the  moos,  and 
so  on,  — but  their  physical  meaning  came  to  be  al- 
most fox^zotten  and  k)«t  sight  of  beneath  die  abun- 
dance of  hinnan  character  and  of  ethical  and  psy- 
chical symbolism  with  which  the  Hellenic  ffeatus 
overiaid  them.    Of  this  religious  revolution  TVelcker 
gives  a  very  eloaoent  and  detiuled  aeeonnt.    The 
points  in  which  ne  differs  firom  other  invest^ators 
are  —  the  confidence  with  which  he  ascribee  tlie 
original  elemental  worship  to  the  Pelasgot,  and  io 
no  other  fiacUnr  of  the  later  HeUenic  a^regate,  in 
spite  of  the  extreme  obscurity  which  Is  acknowl- 
edged to  hang  over  the  Pelasgian  name ;  the  stiong 
di&nction,    or    rather  the  positive    oppt^naaey, 
which  he  places  between  the  old  worship  of  nature 
and  the  new  worship  of  human  immortals  resident 
in  and  ruling  over  nature;    and  the  grsat  stress 
which  he  lays  on  the  spbritual  and  ethical  snperkr- 
ity  of  the  new  worship  over  the  old.    In  all  tliese 
points  Mr.  Gladstone  follows  him,  as  we  have  said, 
mechanicaUy,  as  we  are  almost  temp^  to  sav,  un- 
intelligently.    Mr.  Ghidstone  talks  of  the  ^eka- 
goi  as  though  we  knew  with  entire  precisioii   all 
about  them  and  their  Natnre-worridp ;  be  ims^ifiies 
a  definite,   regular,  and  conscioudy  eoutrueied 
Olympian  svstem,  wholly  siq>er8eding  the  woni^ 
of  Nature-Powers ;  he  admits  hardly  a  hint  of  na- 
ture among  his  later  Hellenic  deide^    He  commitB 
what  seems  to  us  the  incredible  mistake  of  trealiuj^    I 
Homer  as  the  architect  of  a  new  creed,  ae  the  dd£ 
fbl  author  and  organizer  of  Oeek  reUgioe  mb  H 
existed  for    the  next  several  centuries  a^er  him. 
^  Homer  was  the  maker,  not  only  of  poena,  bvt  aleo 
in  a  degree  never  equfldled  by  any  odier  poet,  1. 
Of  a  language ;  2.   Of  a  nation ;  3   Of  a  refegloii.*' 
QAr.  Gladstone,  by  the  way,  indulges  with  aaort  of 
Habelaisian  profitfion  in  such  classifications  and 
enumeratlmis,  of  which  this  is  the  shortest,  of  the 
things    which    Homer  does  and  leaves  nndooe.) 
The  m}ihology  of  Homer,  instead  of  beinff  a  chron- 
icle or  a  catalogne,  is  a  supreme  work  of  art,  thsl 
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liTes,  Ivestfiesy  and  moYef^  like  the  metallic  statoes 
of  bis  own  Hephaifllofl.  And  it  is  precisely^  the 
contrast  belnveen  t^  a  wondeifiil  performanee  and 
the  Iheogooy  of  Heaiod  trhkk  enabiea  m  to  con- 
ceive in  some  degree  the  immense  power  with  whieh 
the  imaginatfam  of  Homer  operated  in  shaping  the 
diaracters  of  the  Olympian  ^s>  in  adjnatins  their 
reladona  to  ooe  anouer,  and  in  fixing  the  conditioDs 
of  their  government  of  the  world,  and  of  their  in- 
tercoorae  with  the  diildren  of  men. 

This^  we  belieTe,  inTohree  an  entire  miseoneep- 
tion  of  the  poeitioii  of  ^  Homeric  literatore  in  the 
history  of  hmnanthovq^  Whether  it  is  the  pro- 
duction of  one  or  of  manj,  that  Utcratnre  is  snrelj 
proclaimed  in  crashing  eridenoe  to  be,  not  the 
expression  of  a  deliberately  organising  and  con- 
stmcting  nund  or  minds,  hot  the  sinqile  effusion  of 
extant  l^liefs  and  traditions ;  tlie  spontaneous  ut- 
terance of  thoi^ts  abeadr  in  ^e  air ;  the  poetical 
embodiment  and  embelliatunent  of  stories  afaeadj 
in  existence,  and  owing  their  existenoe  to  the  free 
play,  throng  many  generations,  of  an  imagination 
finding  in  human  acency  the  readiest  account  of  ma- 
terial phenomena,  dallying  with  its  own  metaphors, 
expressing  er^rything  that  happened  in  termsof  hu- 
man action,  assigning  to  eyer^rCning  beautiM  hmnan 
limbs  and  luoble  human  passions, — in  short,  making 
of  every  name  a  proper  name.  The  race  whose  im- 
gination  worked  m  this  way  wonld  be  sure  one  day 
to  produce  singers  or  a  singeriHso  should  consecrate 
itsihongfatslbr  all  time ;  butit  would  be  in  no  need 
of  a  singer  or  singers  who  should  be  exercised  in 
eiving  to  those  tlxmghts  ^stinctness  or  coherency, 
in  paanfiilly  "shaping,"  *^ adjusting,"  or  "fixing," 
the  diaracter  of  its  worship.  The  Homer  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  docs  this.  He  is  a  sort  of  Lord  Chamber- 
Iain  of  Olympus.  He  regulates  the  dignity  and  preo- 
edenee  of  the  several  ^)d8  and  go&esses ;  he  ar- 
ranges the  etiquette  and  the  subordination  of  the 
children  of  Zeus  to  their  father;  he  decides  that 
Aphrodite,  for  mond  reasons,  is  to  be  made  con- 
temptible ;  that  Ares  is  to  be  represented  as  a  half- 
brutal  bully ;  that  one  god  is  to  be  allowed  to  trav- 
erse the  air  without  visible  means  of  locomotion, 
and  another  not.  The  minute  and  careful  collec- 
tion of  incidents  and  comparison  of  epithets  by 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  establl^es  the  nature  of  thie 
Olympian  regulation  in  such  matters,  are  things  tor 
wlu^  he  dcMTves  our  admiruig  gratitude ;  things 
in  themselves  most  valuable  &r  the  student,  and 
capable,  if  treated  fitxn  a  less  dry  and  unfinitful 
point  of  view,  of  throwing  great  light  on  the  nature 
of  Hellemc  religion.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not 
make  as  much  as  he  might  of  them.  He  has  lakl 
hold  of  the  essentially  jejune  conception  of  an 
Olympiui  svilem  rigorously  fiMhi<med  in  imitation 
of  or^mixed  polities  and  mmilies  of  men,  not  one 
fashioning  itself  freely  out  of  the  condnned  experi- 
ence and  invention  o(f  an  imaginative  race.  And 
when  wo  say  freely  we  do  not  mean  according  to  no 
law,  since  there  are,  no  doubt,  laws  of  mythopceia  as 
of  other  things,  according  to  which  this  fiuoioning 
process  was  unconsciously  conducted.  But  we  do 
mean  accofding  to  no  regulations,  no  laws  eon- 
scionaly  imposed  and  earned  out,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
seems  to  apprehend  them.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  puz- 
zled, nay,  scandalised  by  inconsistencies  of  geneal- 
ogy or  breaches  of  £uniiy  sobcrdination  amoi^  the 
gods.  Long  ago  he  made  the  disooyery,  perfectly 
aceunte  in  Itself  that  Athene  and  ApoUo  stood  in 
^Marcr  rektion  to  Zeus  than  my  other  of  his 
childreny  and  shared  with  him  certain  prevogatiyes 


and  privileges  which  Otymjnan  custom  did  not  al« 
low  to  the  children  of  Zeus  generally. 

With  that  singular  turn  of  Ingenuity  without  im- 
agination whidi  distinguishes  hkn,  Mr.  Gladstone 
went  about  to  account  for  this.    E^ger  to  corrobo- 
rate the  Christian  revelation  with  outside  testimo 
ny,  and  remembering  the  Messianic  traditions  of 
the  Jews  yrbkih  that  revelation  had  been  held  to 
fulfil,  he  bethou^t  himself  of  finding  a  connection 
betireen  Jewidi  tradition  and  Helkmic  mythology. 
The  Messianic  traditions  had  pointed  to  the  advent 
or  manifestation  of  a  d^verer,  who  was  f^)oken  of 
sometimes  as  the  Word,  sometimes  as  the  Seed  of 
the  Woman.    Among  the  deities  of  the  HeUenie 
worship  Zens  might  be  considered  the  repreeenta- 
tive,  in  a  d^raded  ferm,  of  the  Semitic  Most  High. 
Of  his  chilifren,  Athene  and  Apollo  were  held  in 
peculiar  honor,  and  were  not  as  the  other  gods. 
Atheue  had  been  bom  without  a  mother  from  the 
head  of  Zeus ;  ApoDo  had  been  bom  with  mysteri- 
ous travail  from  the  womb  of  Leto.    Was  it  not 
p4ain  that  in  thb  twofold  form  the  traditions  of  a 
Kedeemer  had  been  carried  on ;  that  the  birth  of 
Athene  from  the  head  of  Zeus  figured  the  epiphany 
of  the  Bedeemer  as  the  Word,  die  birth  of  Apc^ 
from  the  womb  of  Leto  his  epiphany  as  the  Seed  of 
the  Woman?    And  this  being  so,  uie  prerogatives 
of  these  two  deities  were  sufficiently  explained;  their 
exemption  in  the  Homeric  poems  nom  physical  vul* 
nerahdi^,  their  character  of  moral  puntj,  their  gift 
of  ubiquity,  their  potent  command  over  external  na- 
ture, tneir  conferral^  to  the  vrill  c^  Zeus,  their 
ri^t  to  wear  his  ssgis.    We  are  sony  to  see  this 
theory, — this  mareVnest,  since  there  is  no  other 
word  for  it, — which  occupied  a  considerable  place 
in  the  previous  ^  Studies,"  tugun  brou^  fenrard 
in  the  ^  Juventns  Mundi.''    The  relation  of  Aryan 
ideas  to  Semitic  is  so  dark,  and  the  nature  of  the 
Messianic  traditions  itself  so  mysterious,  that  any 
hypodiesb  involving  them  should  only  be  ap^Hed 
in  the  last  necessity.    In  this  case  there  was  no 
shadow  of  necessity  at  all.    The  explanation  of 
what  struck  Mr.  Gladstone's  notice  lay  at  his  feet. 
Athene  and  Apollo  had  an  initial  kinship  and  an 
initial  title  to  equality  with  Zeus,  long  before  the 
fancy  of  worshippers  had  invented  an  Olymptmi 
genealogy ;  before  men  had  learned  to  call  ApoUo 
me  son  en  Zeus  by  Leto,  or  Athene  the  daughter  of 
Zeus  either  without  a  mother  c»r  by  the  Okeanld 
Metis  (a  coUateral  tradition  which  Mr.  Gladstone's 
method  leads  him  to  ignore).    Athene  and  Apc^lo 
were  incarnations  of  purifying  and  beneficent  phys- 
ical light ;  no  wonder  that  uieir  attributes  should 
have  been  aldn  to  those  of  Zeus,  who  was  Uie  in- 
carnation of  the  general  expanse  of  heaven.    In  the 
field  of  comparative  my  thoragy  every  assertion  may 
be  as  yet  set  down  as  more  or  less  hypothetical ; 
but  if  we  are  anywhere  on  safe  nound,  it  is  surely 
in  seeing  in  Apollo  the  god  of  light,  as  conceived 
especialfy  in  ccmnection  with  tiie  sun;  in  IVdlas 
AUume,  the  goddess  of  light,  as  concaved  especially 
with  reference  to  a  supposed  hicid  aether  and  to  all 
exceptional  appearances  of  atmospheric  brllUance. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  dry  and,  as  we  have  ventured  to 
call  it,  unintelligent  acceptance  of  the  outlines  of 
Welcker's  system  of  mythology,  leads  him  to  do 
what  Welcker  by  no  means  does,  to  ignore  the  nu- 
cleus of  physical  meaning  which  remained  in  almost 
every  figure  oi  the  Gredc  religion  without  excep- 
tion, and  about  whidi  the  btter  ethical  and  other 
meanings  gathered  themselves  with  ^le  growth  of 
the  reflective  powers  of  the  race.    There  is  not  a 
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nngle  exceptional  prerogative  of  Apollo  or  Athene 
which  does  not  instantly  explun  itself  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  original  signification'  of  these  diyinities. 
Have  they  Uie  gift  of  ubiquitous  penetration  ?  so 
have  the  rays  or  the  sun  and  the  effulgence  of  the 
air.  Are  they  pure,  beneficent,  strong?  so  are 
these.  Are  they  intangible  to  human  hands  or 
weapons  ?  so  are  these.  May  they  wear  the  SBgis  ? 
the  sens  is  the  rushing  or  scudding  cloud,  the  por- 
tent of  storm,  and  it  would  be  strai^e  if  Sunshine 
or  DayUght  might  not  veil  themselves  with  this. 
And  so  on,  down  to  the  last  of  the  distinguishing 
attributes  of  either  deity.  We  owe  Mr.  Gladstone 
thanks  for  his  industrious  collation  of  such  attributes, 
in  so  far  as  it  serves  to  confirm  our  explanation ; 
but  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  his  own  ny^thesis 
belongs  to  the  class  of  those  which  are  both  improb- 
able in  themselves  and  called  in  to  remove  a  difii- 
culty  that  has  no  existence. 

We  have  dwelt  in  detail  on  this  particular  spec- 
ulation of  Mr.  Gladstone's,  because  it  is  clearly  a 
favorite  one  with  its  author,  and  because  it  exem- 
plifies his  manner  of  walking  past  the  obvious  rea- 
sons of  things  in  his  search  ror  their  hidden  reasons. 
Nothing  can  be  more  valuable,  as  data  for  the  stu- 
dent, than  the  tabulation  and  classification  here 
given  us  of  the  results  of  a  textual  study  of  Homer 
probablv  more  complete  than  anv  other  man  has 
niade ;  but  nothing  can  in  general,  as  we  think,  be 
poorer,  thinner,  less  satisfactory,  than  the  conclu- 
sions here  drawn  from  them.  In  deduction,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  we  should  say,  shows  a  unique  combina- 
tion of  caution  and  extravagance.  He  is  guarded 
and  he  is  improbable  in  the  same  breath.  The 
chapter  on  Poseidon,  and  on  the  part  taken  by  the 
Phoenicians  in  forming  the  early  religion  and  civili- 
zation of  Greece,  seems  to  us  we  most  convincing, 
so  far  as  its  conclusions  are  concerned  in  the  book. 
From  the  actual  text  of  Homer,  Mr.  Gladstone 
derives  evidence  of  what  the  progress  of  research  is 
every  day  making  more  and  more  probable,  of  the 
great  part  which  the  Phoenicians  played  in  the  his- 
torical development  of  Greece,  by  importing  into 
Hellenic  communities  elements  of  Semitic  culture 
and  Semitic  reli^on,  —  not  the  religion  of  the  Mes- 
siah, but  the  reugion  of  Ashtaroth  and  Melkarth. 
But  even  here  Mr.  Gladstone's  restriction  of  his 
studies  to  the  text  of  Homer,  and  his  exclusion  of  col- 
lateral authorities,  maintain  their  cramping  influeifce. 
Compare  his  comparatively  sterile  treatment  of  this 
most  interesting  branch  of  his  subject  with  the  ad- 
mirably fruitful  and  suggestive  treatment  which  Dr. 
Curtius,  bringing  to  bear  on  it  all  available  light 
whencesoever,  has  given  to  it  in  the  early  chapters 
of  his  "  History  of  Greece."  In  short,  we  fina  Mr. 
Gladstone's  book,  speaking  generally,  in  spite  of 
the  great  capacity  and  the  severe  accuracy  which 
it  displays  within  a  certain  range,  debilitated  and 
poverty-stricken  nevertheless,  by  tiie  narrowness  of 
its  method  and  by  what  we  cannot  help  calling  the 
perversity  of  some  of  its  premises.  As  exemplify- 
ing the  industry  and  attamments  of  its  illustrious 
author,  we  have  at  the  outset  declined  to  discuss  it. 
As  a  contribution  to  European  scholarship,  we  can- 
not think  that  it  will  take  very  high  rank. 
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"THE  DREAM  OF  MY  LIFE." 
In  recounting  what  I  may  safely  call  the  dream 
of  ray  life,  I  do  not  propose  to  speculate  on  the  ori- 
g*  i  of  dreams  in  general.    Whether  those  mysteri- 
ous agencies  known  under  the  names  of  mesmerism, 


odic  force,  or  animal  magnedsm  which  are  said  to 
hold  certain  temperaments  "  en  rapport "  with  each 
other,  infiuencins  the  sleeping  thoughts  and  every* 
day  actions  of  life,  had  anylHng  to  do  with  my 
particular  case,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say ;  others 
must  judge,  if  what  happened  was  attributable  to 
such  causes,  or  if  it  was  merely  a  series  of  curious 
coincidences.  All  I  know  is,  that  at  Lucerne,  some 
years  s^o,  I  dreamed  a  dream  which,  heralding  as 
it  did,  the  most  important  epoch  in  my  career,  and 
foreshadowing  my  subsequent  &te,  I  am  fully  justi- 
fied in  looking  upon  as  a  most  unmistakable  portent, 
and  the  remarkable  circumstances  under  whidi  it 
occurred  leave  it  a  very  open  question  whether  it 
was  the  result  of  mere  chance,  or  whether  there  are 
not  indeed,  certain  unknown,  and  unmeasured  in- 
fluences at  work  surely  but  silently  around  the  web 
of  every  human  existence. 

When,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  I  was  on  the  point 
of  commencing  a  college  education,  my  fiitber  died, 
and  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  instead  of  leaving 
me  a  handsome  independence,  it  was  found  that  liis 
assets  were  next  to  "  nil."  It  was  an  ordinary 
case,  supposed  affluence  proved  to  have  been  abso- 
lute poverty,  a  fiiir  position  only  upheld,  until  the 
desperate  struggle  with  overwhelming  odds  to  keep 
up  appearances  was  put  an  end  to  \]j  death.  Nat- 
urally, my  plans  and  prospects  went  with  the 
wreck ;  I  must  abandon  ev^y  scheme  of  ambiticnK 
which  I  had  ever  nursed,  and  I  must  earn  my  bread. 
So,  instead  of  going  to  Oxford,  I  went  into  a  mer- 
chant's counting-house. 

I  should  not  perhaps  have  realized  so  tangibly 
this  change  of  fortune,  had  it  not  been  accorapuded 
by  a  misery  which,  to  an  earnest  disposition  at  the 
outset  of  life,  is  almost  overwhelming.  I  had  fbrmed 
an  attachment  to  the  only  daughter  of  the  tutor  in 
whose  house  I  was  living,  whilst  being  prepared  for 
my  Alma  Mater.  It  could  scarcely  be  called  an 
engagement,  inasmuch  as,  aldiough  our  parents 
were  not  averse  to  the  affair,  they  yet  reasonably 
maintained  that  we  were  too  young,  and  it  had 
been  settled  that  if,  at  the  expiration  of  Bre  years, 
we  were  still  both  of  the  same  mind,  no  objection 
should  be  offered  to  our  union.  My  father  quite 
approved  of  my  marrying  early,  saying  that,  as  my 
prospects  were  good,  if  I  could  find  a  girl  whom  1 
really  loved,  it  mattered  little  wheA^  she  had 
money  or  not,  and  the  Rev.  Hush  Mollett  saw  in 
the  alliance  all  that  he  could  wish  for  his  portion- 
less daughter.  Beyond  an  occasional  visit  on  my 
part,  no  communication  was  to  be  permitted,  and 
all  parties  seemed  quite  satisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment, which  had  been  arrived  at  just  as  I  was  about 
to  leave  my  tutor's  house,  and  when  my  fiUher's 
sudden  deaUi  shattered  the  whole  fabric 

Many  long  months  elapsed,  and  stiU  the  erief 
and  disappomtment,  consequent  chiefly,  as  I  nave 
hinted,  upon  the  termination  which  was  thus  put  to 
my  love-affair,  were  unsubdued.  Mollett,  who  was 
a  sufferer  financially  by  my  fiaunily  troubles,  natu- 
rally .insisted  that  the  slight  intercourse  proposed 
should  be,  together  with  our  future  pluis,  entirely 
cancelled.  He  argued,  reasonably,  that  my  pros- 
pects now  no  longer  warranted  the  ccmtemplatum 
of  matrimony ;  it  was  a  great  question  whether  1 
should  be  able  even  to  keep  myself,  much  less  a 
wife  and  family.  He  was  deaf'^to  all  my  appeals 
and  avowals  of  unswerving  fidelity ;  and  gave  me 
no  credit  for  the  determination  which  I  declared,  if 
he  would  only  give  me  time,  of  yet  being  able  in  some 
degree  to  retrieve  my  lost  fortunes.    If  ho  would 
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only,  I  urged,  allow  me  gtill  to  look  forward  to  the 
possession  of  his  daughter's  hand,  I  should  have  a 
motive  for  exertion  which  nothing  else  could  sup-. 
j)ly.  In  a  word,  I  used  every  argument  which  my 
sincere  affection  for  Bertha  prompted,  and  whicti 
can  be  imagined  as  coming  nrom  a  lad  in  the  pas- 
sionate enthusiasm  of  his  first  love. 

After  much  correspondence,  my  letters  were  at 
last  returned  unopened.  I  was  wild,  mad  with  my 
Borrow  I  I  scraped  together  what  little  money  I 
could,  and,  in  a  fit  of  desperation  one  morning, 
shipped  myself  as  a  steerage  passenger  on  board  a 
vessel  bound  for  the  Antipodes.  My  recent  em- 
ployment as  a  merchant's  clerk  had  taken  me  a 
great  deal  amongst  the  docks :  I  was  continually 
witnessing  the  departure  of  the  Australian  liners. 
I  had  frequently  speculated  on  the  prospects  which 
a  new  country^  offered  to  men  of  energy  and  enter- 
prise in  my  situation,  and  now  that  the  only  tie 
which  could  make  England  dear  to  me  was  entire- 
ly broken,  I  determin^  to  quit  her  forever,  unless 
I  should  be  able  to  return  and  take  up  the  position 
to  which,  fix)m  my  earliest  days,  I  had  been  taught 
to  believe  I  was  entitled. 

Fortune  smiled  on  all  my  efforts  in  the  new  coun- 
try, not  that  I  especially  courted  or  deserved  her 
fevors,  for  I  was  in<^erent  as  to  how  matters 
went  with  me  for  a  long  whUe  after  leaving  Lon- 
don. Yet  everything  I  touched  literally  turned  to 
gold.  Making  my  way  to  the  diggings,  I  became 
a  most  successful  adventurer,  coming  day  after  day 
u^n  vast  Quantities  of  the  precious  ore,  and  real- 
izmg,  in  a  lew  months,  more  than  many  had  done 
in  twice  the  number  of  years.  Like  many  things 
in  this  world,  my  indifference  as  to  whether  I  found 
the  ^old  or  not  seemed  to  be  the  reason  for  my 
meeting  with  it  everywhere.  My  fame  as  a  finder 
i^yread,  bringing  with  it  its  consequent  dangers  and 
narrow  escapes,  the  cupidity  and  lawless  state  of 
society  in  these  regions,  obliging  every  one  to  de- 
fend with  his  life  the  results  of  his  industry  or 
good  luck.  Great  gain  had  really  not  been  my 
original  thought  in  going  up  there,  but  I  imagined 
that  any  merely  intellectual,  or  monotonously  rou- 
tine-like existence  in  a  city,  would  not  half  so  effec- 
tually distract  my  mind  firom  its  settled  grief  and 
disappointment  as  the  wild  and  adventurous  life  I 
must  necessarily  lead  in  the  gold-fields.  I  found, 
however,  that  this  was  only  partially  the  case.  I 
never  forgot  my  sorrow,  but  as  my  wealth  increased, 
by  degrees  I  clung  to  that,  not  with  any  miserly 
intention,  but  because  it  seemed  to  open  the  pros- 
pect of  my  some  day  returning  to  England  a  rich 
man ;  and  if  I  did  so,  mizht  1  not  still  make  BerOia 
Mollett  my  wife  ?  I  comd  not  entirely  repress  the 
latent  hope,  and  yet  I  dared  not  indul^  in  •  it ; 
nevertheless,  it  would  sometines  assert  itself,  and 
indirectly  it  imdoubtedly  had  an  influence  on  my 
future  plans. 

I  spent  several  years  as  a  digger,  paving  period- 
ical visits  to  Melbourne,  whereT  turned  the  nuggets 
and  dust  to  the  best  account.  Then  I  grew  wean' 
of  the  work  and  the  life,  my  health  was  not  good, 
and  I  finally  determined  to  settle  in  Melbourne, 
and,  if  possible,  by  judicious  commercial  specula- 
tion, complete  the  fortune  of  which  I  had  already 
laid  more  than  a  good  foundation.  My  old  luck 
did  not  forsake  me,  my  ventures  were  everywhere 
successful,  and,  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  I  was  un- 
doubtedly in  a  better  position,  financially,  than  I 
ever  should  have  been  had  all  my  boyish  prospects 
beenfWfiUed. 
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During  the  latter  part  of  my  residence  in  Mel- 
boume,  and  when  I  was  seriously  thinking  of  re- 
turning home,  curiously  enough  I  came  across  an 
old  schoolfellow,  who,  like  myself,  had  been  pre- 
pared for  college  by  Mr.  Mollett.  He  had  gone  up 
to  Oxford,  where,  however,  having  led  a  wild  life, 
he  had  come  to  most  unmitigated  grief,  and,  at  the 
time  we  met,  was  bound  for  the  diggings.  With  a 
beating  heart,  I  could  not  refrain  from  making  in- 
quiries after  the  person  still  dearest  to  me,  and 
learned,  without  much  surprise,  but  with  an  inde- 
scribable pan^,  that  she  was  married. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack  Judder,  "  she  got  over  it  at 
last,  old  boy,  or,  at  any  rate,  seemed  to  do  so ;  Mol- 
lett drove  her  straight  at  the  matrimonial  fence, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  take  it  *  in  her  stride,'  as  we 
mi^ht  say  in  the  hunting- field.  Very  likely  he 
caUed  on  her,  with  whip  and  spur,  but  anyhow  she 
answered,  and  came  off  an  easy  winner ;'  won  the 
*  Grand  Prix '  in  a  canter,  so  to  speak." 
«  The  '  Grand  Prix '  ?  "  I  inquired. 
"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  married  the  son  of  a  Mos- 
soo  fellow,  —  frenchman,  I  think,  —  queer  name, 
can't  remember  it  I  Pombo,  or  Bombo,  —  something 
of  that  kind,  —  recollect  his  bringing  the  young 
beggar  over  one  day  soon  after  you  were  gone,  and 
a  pretty  bad  time  of  it  he  had,  with  his  confounded- 
ly affected  foreign  ways, — more  like  a  lanky  girl 
than  a  lad,  —  could  n't  speak  a  word  of  English ; 
in  fact,  had  come  to  learn  it,  and  as  Miss  Mollett 
was  the  only  person  in  the  house  who  spoke  French, 
naturally  he  fell  in  love  with  her, — aesperately,  I 
believe,  and  his  governor  (pots  of  money,  you  know, 
— made  lace  or  shawls,  or  nad  something  to  do  with 
silk-worms,  I  forget  which)  was  caught  in  the  trap 
which  I  don't  scruple  to  say  old  Mollett,  miser  that 
he  was,  was  always  baiting  with  his  pretty  daugh- 
ter. But  she  was  broken-hearted  about  you,  I  ver- 
ily believe,  poor  child ;  never  saw  a  girl  narder  hit, 
— only  married  Uie  foreigner  out  of  desperation,  not 
more  than  three  or  four  years  ago." 

This  was  Judder's  sporting  and  sportive  manner 
of  telling  me  the  fate  of  my  boyish  love.  I  could 
hardly  have  expected  anytning  else,  yet  it  was  a 
heavy  blow,  and  one  firom  which  I  did  not  easily 
recover.  All  my  good  fortune,  hard  work,  and  per^ 
severaJice  seemed  to  have  gone  for  nothing,  and  for 
a  time  I  was  utterly  cast  down.  Accepting  the 
news  with  outward  calmness,  however,  I  did  not 
even  press  Judder  to  try  to  recall  with  more  cer^ 
tainty  the  name  of  the  man  poor  Bertha  had  mar- 
ried. All  my  wandering,  unsettled  habits  now 
returned,  and  as  I  no  longer  had  the  vaguest  object 
for  making  more  money,  I  still  held  to  my  deter- 
mination to  come  to  England ;  indeed,  my  arrange- 
ments for  that  purpose  were  partially  made,  and 
winding  up  my  affsdrs,  six  months  later  found  me 
at  home  a^ain. 

The  sight  of  the  old  country  made  the  many 
memories  of  former  days  only  more  vivid  still. 
The  decade  which  had  {Missed  away  since  I  ^azed 
on  its  recedino;  diores,  had,  as  I  have  shown, 
entirely  failed  m  obliterating  from  my  mind  the 
one  great  cause  of  my  departure,  and,  now  that 
I  was  back  again,  I  confess  that  I  found  it  more 
difficult  than  ever  to  drive  away  from  my  thoughts 
the  picture  of  Bertha  as  I  then  knew  and  loved 
her.  I  should  not  allude  to,  nor  lay  so  much  stress 
upon  this  state  of  my  feelings,  but  for  one  very  cu- 
rious circumstance.  I  h^  never  in  my  life 
dreamed  of  her.  Throughout  the  long  wretched 
time  of  my  controversy  with  her  father,  and  for 
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months  and  months  after  I  had  left  England,  and 
when  I  thought  of  nothing  but  her  and  my  grief  for 
her  loss,  I  never  once  had  a  sleeping  vision  of  her, 
and  yet  I  would  have  given  worlds  for  one.  I  used, 
foolishly,  to  try  to  coax  myself  to  sleep  in  such  a 
mood  as  could  not  fail,  I  thought,  to  bring  it  about ; 
often  and  oft^n  I  have  prayed  to  see  her  and  to 
pass  in  imagination  some  few  moments  of  happiness 
in  her  presence,  even  though  all  that  sense  ot  deso- 
lation and  misery  which  rushes  over  the  soul  that 
has  loved  and  suffered  as  it  wakes  frgm  its  dream 
of  delight  and  peace,  must  inevitably  have  been  my 
lot^  All  was  m  vain,  however;  the  associations, 
the  surroundings  of  our  love  were  frequently  pres- 
ent to  me,  but  in  Bertha's  absence  from  the  scenes, 
they  seemed  to  mock  my  wishes  for  a  glimpse  of 
her.  Now  again,  aft«r  this  lapse  of  years,  and  un- 
der my  changed  condition,  I  found  myself  continu- 
ally dreaming  of  the  old  house,  of  Bertha's  father, 
and  of  my  own  old  familv  troubles,  but  never,  under 
any  circumstances,  of  her.  For  a  long  time  my 
mind  dwelt  constantly  upon  the  peculiarity  of  this 
fact,  but,  by  degrees,  the  remembrance  only  crossed 
me  at  intervals,  and  I  became  as  free  from  the  old 
spell  as  I  was  ever  likely  to  be. 

My  wandering,  restless  disposition,  nevertheless, 
still  clung  to  me,  and  though  established  in  Eng- 
land, I  fiJnuently  betook  myself  to  the  Continent, 
and  travelling  hither  and  thither  simply  for  amuse- 
ment, I  often  passed  the  whole  round  of  the  seasons 
abroad,  lighting  upon  many  localities  at  the  most 
unfashionable  periods.  It  was  during  one  of  these 
tiips,  late  in  the  autmnn,  and  when  nearly  every 
tourist  had  departed,  that  I  found  myself  at  Lucerne. 

But  few  visitors  lingered  at  the  Schweitzer  Hof, 
although  the  bright  October  weather  might  reason- 
ably have  tempted  many  to  prolong  their  stay,  as  I  did, 
by  the  shores  of  this  most  lovely  of  the  Swiss  lakes. 
The  jagged  peaks  of  Moimt  rilatus  for  days  and 
days  stood  clear  out  against  a  cloudless  sky,  whilst 
every  seam  and  furrow,  pine  wood,  and  silver  tor- 
rent, were  plainly  discernible  on  the  face  of  its  op- 
posite neighbor,  the  Ri^hi.  The  lofljr  chain  of  the 
distant  Alps,  by  this  time  with  their  snowy  garb 
grown  much  more  ample,  was  reflected  with  mar- 
vellous precision  and  beauty  on  the  bosom  of  the 
placid  inland  sea.  My  enjoyment  of  the  place 
was  so  fjreat,  that  I  could  do  nothing  all  day  but 
drink  in  its  charms  with  eyes  and  heart,  and  even 
when  night  came  on,  I  used  to  spend  many  a  pleas- 
ant hour  slowly  traversing  the  old  covered  bridge 
with  the  wooden  piles,  getting  various  combina- 
tions of  form  and  effect,  as  the  moon  lighted  up  the 
scene.  The  viators'  book  at  the  hotel  now  rarely 
received  any  additional  names.  Here  and  there 
only  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  and  family  jotted  down 
the  fact  that  they  were  returning  from  Korth  Italy, 
and  were  "so  sorry  that  they  had  not  time  to 
spend  more  than  one  night  at  Lucerne  during  such 
very  pleasant  weather  " ;  whilst  an  occasionad  Mrs. 
Jones,  and  a  stray  Miss  Tomkins  or  two  gave  a 
short  history  of  their  holiday  trip,  "  regretting  that 
the>'  had  not  come  here  first,  that  they  might" have 
had  time  to  explore  the  very  beautifid  scenery  of 
the  neighborhood,"  or  made  comment  in  glowing 
language  on  the  comforts  of  the  house,  the  civility 
of  its  landlord,  and  the  excellence  of  its  cuisine. 

I  would  sometimes  amuse  myself  in  the  salle-^ 
manger,  by  glancing  through  this  budget  of  dull 
commonplaces,  idiotic  suggestions,  and  question- 
able English  supplied  by  my  fellow-colmtrymen, 
interspersed  as  they  were  at  intervals  by  the  sand- 


covered  entries  in  that  little  cramped,  qaeeiiy 
twisted  hand  of  the  foreigner,  which  contrasts  so 
quaintly  withi  the  large,  clearly  formed  letters,  and 
bold  signatures  of  the  Angk^Saxon.  Of  course, 
with  80  few  people  travellmg,  every  freah  arrival 
was  easily  discerned,  and  oflen  gave  matter  for  a 
word  or  two  of  gossip  from  Fritz,  the  head-waiter, 
who,  like  the  rest  of  his  class  abroad,  fsmiiliar  and 
garrulous,  conceiving  that  all  the  English  and 
Americans  were  nativrally  intimate  with  each  other, 
seemed  to  expect  me  to  take  a  personal  intereflC  in 
every  new-comer. 

Returning  from  a  stroll  on  the  old  hridse,  the 
evening  preceding  the  day  I  had  fixed  tor  my 
departure,  I  entered  the  salle-^manger  of  the  bot^ 
for  some  refreshment.  '  There  was  no  one  there, 
but  the  book  lay  open  on  the  table  near  the  ink- 
stand, as  if  some  entry  had  just  been  made.  I  waa 
about  to  glance  at  it,  when«my  eye  foil  on  the  lateat 
Times,  which,  proving  moare  attractive,  prevented 
my  looking  to  see  if  any  fresh  travellers  had  passed 
through  during  the  day.  Sitting  down  to  the  news- 
paper, I  remember  closing  the  book,  and  restincr 
my  elbow  on  it  for  a  considerable  period,  whilst  1 
dallied  with  the  large  quill  pen,  still  wet  fivm  its 
recent  use ;  for  what  followed  induced  me  to  recall 
minutely  my  slightest  actions  after  I  entered  iihe 
hotel  tliat  evening.  Fritz,  the  waiter,  did  not  serve 
my  meal;  I  read  till  it  was  verv  late,  and  went 
straight  to  my  room,  just  as  the  lights  were  being 
extinguished. 

Now,  I  suppose  that  for  the  last  twelve  years  of 
my  life.  Bertha  MoUett  had  never  been  farther  from 
my  mind  than  she  was  when  I  laid  mv  head  on  the 
pillow  that  nio;ht.  I  had  not  thought  of  her  for 
months;  my  brain  teemed  with  speculations  (for 
enough  removed  from  old  associations)  which  had 
been  aroused  by  a  stirring  political  article  in  the 
Times,  and  yet,  I  take  it,  I  had  scarcely  closed 
my  eves  five  minutes,  when  I  dreamed  of  her ;  ye», 
for  tne  veiy  first  time,  I  saw  her  in  my  sleep  I  I 
knew  somehow,  instinctively,  that  it  was  she,  al- 
though I  could  not  see  her  face,  for  she  was  ntting 
with  tier  back  towards  me,  her  elbows  resting  on  a 
table,  her  head  buried  in  her  hands,  and  her  long 
hair  falling  in  thick  masses  over  her  dioulders^  en- 
tirely hiding  the  upper  part  of  her  figure. 

Although,  of  course,  I  had  never  seen  her  with 
her  hair  in  this  state,  and  although,  as  I  say,  I  could 
not  even  now  distinguish  her  face,  I  was  yet  per- 
fectly conscious  of  who  it  was.  Tho  apartment 
where  she  sat,  too,  was  quite  familiar  to  rae.  It 
was  as  if  the  old  schoolroom  had  been  suddenly 
transplanted  to  Lucerne,  for  I  could  see,  inatead  of 
our  cricket-field,  the  moonlit  lake  and  mountains 
through  the  open  window,  the  same  view,  indeed, 
that  tnere  was  firom  the  front  of  the  lK>teL  The 
furniture,  likewise,  was  changed,  and  wore  a  foreign 
aspect.  The  floor  was  carpetless  and  highly  pw- 
ished ;  the  recess  for  the  bookcase  was  now  much 
larger,  and  held,  instead  of  ponderous  tomee,  a  lit- 
tle French  bed,  with  light  muslin  curtains  fes- 
tooned above  it,  It  appeared  to  be  occnpie^l,  and 
I  remember  striving  in  vain  to  see  who  was  lying 
there.  Everything  was  perfectly  familiar  and  vet 
so  strange,  possessing  all  that  curious  combinatmo 
of  the  real  and  unreal  which  marks  such  scenes  in 
dreamland ;  but  when  at  last  the  sitting  figure  rose, 
and  turned  towards  me,  it  was  as  if  the  Oving  wo- 
man herself  were  there ! 

There  was  nothing  unreal  about  her  1  So  vivid 
was  the  apparition  uat  no  doubt  could  have  r^ 
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mained  as  to  her  identi^.  Her  &ce,  grown  much 
<^d6r,  certainly,  hut  as  lovely  as  ever,  was,  in  its 
ashy  paleness,  the  very  picture  of  despair  and  mis- 
ery'; her  eyes  welling  over  with  tears,  looked  at  me 
piteously,  as  if  appealing  for  help,  whilst  stretching 
one  hand  towaras  me,  and  pointing  wiUi  the  other 
to  the  bed,  she  seemed  on  the  point  of  speakin? ; 
bat  the  next  moment  she  sank  back  on  tne  chair, 
uid  I  awoke  with  a  start,  and  a  sensation  such  as  I 
had  never  experienced  before. 

I  need  hardly  say  I  slept  but  little  more  that 
night.  I  lay  ruminating  till  daylight  upon  the 
strangeness  of  my  dream ;  strange,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, I  thought,  but  doubly  so  as  being  the 
first  in  which  I  had  ever  seen  her,  and  as  having 
happened  here,  in  a  spot  where  there  were  no  asso- 
ciations that  could  possibly  have  induced  it.  It 
made  a  great  impression  on  me,  and  it  was  only 
after  I  haid  had  my  breakfast,  and  had  come  into 
contact  a  little  wiUi  the  outer  world,  that  I  began 
to  recover  my  usual  equanimity;  yet  it  so  un- 
hinged me  that  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to 
leave  Lucerne  as  I  had  intended  that  day.  I  felt 
irresistiblv  chained  to  the  place. 

After  dinner  that  evening,  when  the  full  moon 
had  risen  clear  of  the  mountains,  but  yet  not  so 
high  as  to  prevent  her  bright  rays  fipora  stealing 
pMtially  beneath  the  roof  of  the  old  bridge,  I  light- 
ed my  cigar,  and  strolled  away  to  my  favorite 
lounge.  Here  I  revelled,  as  usual,  in  the  ouiet  and 
beauty  of  the  hour;  not  a  breath  of  wmd,  and 
scarcely  a  footstep  broke  the  silence,  for  your  Swiss 
is  early  to  bed,  and  there  were  but  few  passengers 
at  that  time  croMing  the  broad  embouchure  of  the 
lake,  where  it  seems  to  repose  in  its  greatest  calm 
ere  it  rushes  forward  to  its  narrow  channel,  to  lose 
its  identity  and  name  in  the  sparkling  river  Reuss. 

I  was  leaning  over  the  balustrade,  about  midway 
across  the  bridge,  and  in  one  of  the  broadest  flooas 
of  moonlight,  when  the  sound  of  the  railway  whistle 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  last  train  finom  Zurich. 
Then  I  heard  through  the  still  air  the  omnibus 
drive  away  fiom  the  station  down  into  the  rough- 
paved  streets,  but,  as  the  bridge  formed  a  short  cut 
for  foot-passengers  to  the  better  part  of  the  town, 
where  tne  Schweitzer  Hof  stanos,  it  was  not  un- 
usual for  a  few  returning  travellers  to  take  this 
way.  Now  I  heard  ccl^ng  on  the  old  wooden 
planking,  hurraing  footsteps  coming  towards  me 
m>m  the  direction  of  the  station.  By  degrees,  I 
-fancied  that  these  sounds  became  mingled  with 
voices,  in  anxious  and  earnest  converse.  As  they 
drew  nearer,  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  broken 
English  of  Fritz  reiterating  the  words,  "  No,  sare, 
no,  sare;  I  tell  you  he  was  not  dead;  zay  only  fear, 
«ayooly  fear  I " 

llien  there  waa  some  question  which  I  could  not 
catch,  and  with  the  talk  still  going  on  rapidly,  the 
two  persons  passed  into  the  flood  of  light  where  I 
was  standing.  Naturally  turning  to  look  at  them, 
the  foremost  fiu^e  instantly  caught  my  eye ;  the 
moon's  rays  fell  straight  upon  it,  and  showed  me, 
but  venr  little  changed,  the  stem,  hard  features  of 
my  oki  Tutor  Mollett. 

Pondering  as  I  had  been  over  my  dream,  my 
mind  filled  with  little  else  than  the  thoughts  engen- 
dered by  it,  vaguely  running  over  those  early  &ys, 
and  all  their  surrounding  the  sadden  appearance 
of  Bertha's  fiither  scarcely  at  first  surprised  me  as 
much  as  might  have  been  expected ;  it  seemed  per- 
Ibctly  natoral  that  he  should  be  at  hand.  I  was 
more  than  ever,  for  the  moment,  back  amongst  the  | 


old  scenes,  and  it  was  only  in  the  course  of  a  min- 
ute or  so,  after  he  had  passed,  Aat  I  recovered  my- 
self sufHciently  fully  to  realize  the,  to  me,  extraoiv 
dinary  circumstance.  Had  he  dropped  from  Uie 
clouds,  I  could  not  then  have  been  more  startled. 
Was  it  really  he,  or  only  a  phantom  of  my  own  ac- 
tive imagination  ?  I  had  been  unobserved ;  so  to 
follow  and  ascertain,  to  speak  to  him,  and  set  all 
doubt  at  rei't,  was  my  involuntary  impulse.  A  few 
strides  brought  mc  to  his  side,  just  as  he  descended 
the  steps  at  the  end  of  the  bridjje  and  emerged  into 
the  full  light  upon  the  open  «  Place." 

Time  had  dealt  less  gently  with  me  than  it  had 
with  him,  and  he  did  not  recognize  me  when  I 
spoke,  but  was  passing  on  with  a  mere  glance,  as 
he  said,  "  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  have  not  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  vou,  and  I  am  in  great  haste." 

"  I  see  It,'*  I  replied,  "  and  I  would  not  venture 
to  intrude  under  such  circumstances,  were  it  not  that 
I  cannot  refrain  from  making  myself  known  to  you. 
I  am  not  prompted  by  mere  idle  curiosity,  —  look  I 
Mr.  Mollett,  look  again,  do  you  not  remember  me  ?  " 

We  were  going  straight  in  the  direction  of  the 
hotel,  and,  without  stopping,  he  turned  hb  keen 
eyes  eagerly  upon  me,  and  after  scrutinizing  me 
again  and  again,  he  said,  **  Yes,  yes,  I  seem  to 
know  your  face,  but  I  cannot  at  this  moment  recall 
who  you  are,  and  I  am  in  such  anxiety  that  you 
really  must  pardon  mv  forgetting  j^ou.  My  son-in- 
law  IS  dangerously  ill  here  in  mis  house ;  I  have 
been  summoned  firom  Zurich,  and  every  moment  is 
of  importance  if  I  wish  to  find  him  luive ;  I  may 
even  as  it  is  be  too  late." 

With  this,  reaching  the  entrance  to  the  Schweitzer 
Hof,  where  the  landlord  was  waiting  to  receive 
him,  Mollett  passed  rapidly  up  the  staircase  with 
the  host  without  deignmg  to  bestow  another  word 
or  look  upon  me. 

Thus  left  alone  in  the  hall  with  Fritz  (for  of 
course  I  did  not  attempt  to  follow),  I  tximed  to  him 
with  a  look  of  bewildered  inquiry.  Now  it  so  hap- 
pened that  I  had  not  seen  him  the  whole  of  this 
day,  and  therefore  had  not  been  fiivored  with  his 
usual  gossip,  otherwise  I  might  possibly  have  been 
prepaml  for  tlie  sudden  apparition  of  my  old  tutor, 
and  so  perhaps  have  gained  a  clew  as  I  now  did  to 
the  mystery  of  my  dj^m.  I  say,  perhaps ;  for  I 
will  not  be  tempted  to  assert  that  it  was  anything 
more  than  a  coincidence,  however  difficult  it  may 
be  to  think  so. 

**  Ah  1  sare  I "  instantly  began  my  garrulous 
friend,  "  I  have  not  had  time  to-day.  Yes,  yes, 
you  know  him,  — I  zought  you  vould,  you  all  know 
each  ozer  1  and  zare  has  been  such  pad  vork !  be- 
fore he  come  I  ze  pow  lady,  too,  so  distress,  —  his 
daughter,  —  did  you  see  ze  book  ?  No  1  Ah  ! 
Bien,  I  will  show  you!  Madame  de  Fomb^ras, 
French  name?  Yes,  but  English  writing,  —  no 
mistake  in  zatl"  And  he  hurried  me  into  the 
salle-^t-manger,  seized  t^e  book,  opened  it,  and  put 
his  finger  triumphimtly  down  on  the  last  entrv, 
made,  as  I  instantly  recognized,  in  the  once  fa- 
miliar handwriting  of  l^ha  Mollett  t  It  ran 
simply,  ^  Monsieur  and  Madame  Binos  de  Fomb^ 
ras,  en  route  de  Milan  k  Paris,  Octobre  18me." 

As  I  was  gazing  at  it  half  bewildered,  Fritz  con- 
tinued, "  Zay  arrive  last  ni^ht,  ven  you  vas  out, 
monsieur  very  HI,  go  straight  to  bed,  —  madame 
take  some  8um>cr  at  zis  table,  and  vhile  she  vait,  I 
bring  her  ze  book, —  she  explain,  —  she  have  great 
fear  Tor  her  husband,  —  she  vant  to  get  to  Zurich, 
bntheYonldnoibeal^e,  — cen  die  go  to  bed,— 
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and  quite  early  zis  morning  monsieur  much  vorse, 
—  oblige  to  have  doctor,  —  he  have  great  fear, — 
ze  heart,  —  ze  heart,  —  he  s^s,  —  must  not  be 
moved,  —  zen  she  send  me  to  Zurich  to  fetch  her 
fazer  who  vait  zere  to  meet  zem,  —  and  I  just  bring 
him  back  now ; — you  know  him,  —  so,  —  perhaps 
too  you  know  his  daughter,  —  zay  all  travel  togezer 
sometimes,  —  zay  have  been  here  before,  —  ze  old 
man  look  after  his  monev, — ze  money  of  his  *  gen- 
dre,'  vat  you  call  son-in-law." 

Here  Fritz  was  called  away,  leaving  me  to  pon- 
der over  the  remarkable  coincidence,  which  fate  or 
some  mysterious  latent  force  had  seemed  to  bring 
about  I  need  not  dwell  on  what  followed.  Mon- 
sieur Binos  de  Pomb^ras  died  that  ni^ht,  and  was 
buried  at  Lucerne.  I  studiously  avoided  coming 
in  contact  with  either  Bertha  or  her  father,  who 
almost  immediately  after  the  fimeral  left  for  Eng- 
land, and  nearly  a  year  elapsed  before  I  ventured 
to  present  myself  at  the  old  familiar  house. 

I  at  first  by  no  means  met  with  a  cordial  recep- 
tion from  Mr.  Mollett,  who  now  released  from  all 
pecuniary  need  by  the  wealth  inherited  by  his 
widowed  daughter,  had  given  up  his  old  vocation, 
and  was  living  in  a  style  very  different  from  that 
of  former  days.  He  drew  but  one  conclusion,  of 
coiurse,  from  my  reappearance  on  the  scene.  His 
selfish  instincts  evidently  shrank  from  the  idea  of 
parting  with  his  daughter  again,  not  so  much  from 
the  fear  of  losing  her  companionship,  as  from  the 
possibility  that  tmnough  her  making  a  second  mar- 
riage, he  would  no  longer  be  able  to  keep  up  his 
present  easy  and  luxurious  mode  of  life. 

It  was  only  by  very  slow  degrees  that  I  could 
make  him  see  that  it  was  Bertha  and  not  her  wealth 
I  coveted ;  the  close  and  narrow  heart  of  the  mon- 
ey-worshipping man  reftising  to  believe  in  anything 
like  disinterested  affection.  When,  however,  he 
was  finally  convinced  that  my  own  means  were 
ample,  and  that  his  worldlv  position  would  not  be 
interfered  with,  by  my  realizing,  at  last,  the  dearest 
wish  of  my  heart,  he  placed  no  obstacle  in  my 
way,  and  I  need  hardly  say,that  when  due  time  had 
elapsed,  Bartha  had  nothing  to  urge  against  mv  suit. 

Here,  then,  are  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
my  present  happiness !  Were  they  purely  acci- 
dental ?  Had  not  the  visitors'  book,  with  Bertha's 
handwriting  in  it,  on  which  I  had  been  leaning 
that  memorable  evening  at  Lucerne,  had  not  the 
pen  which  she  had  then  just  been  using,  and  with 
which  1  had  dallied  whilst  I  read  the  newspaper, 
some  mysterious  influence  over  me,  of  which  I  was 
unconscious  at  the  time  ? 

Had  not  the  fact  of  my  bein^  under  the  same 
roof  with  her,  of  having  entered  the  salle-k-manger, 
the  moment  a^r  she  quitted  it,  i—  nay,  even  havmg 
taken,  perhaps,  the  very  chair  which  she  had  just 
vacatea,  something  to  do  with  my  dream  ? 

And  the  dream  itself,  was  it  not  the  result  of  a 
prevision,  —  a  seeinsr,  as  it  were,  without  eyes,  and 
without  presence,  what  was  probably  actuallv  tak- 
ing place  in  an  adjacent  chamber  Y  And  had  I 
not  had  this  dream,  and  so  have  been  detained  at 
Lucerne  another  day,  should  I  ever  have  married 
the  widow  of  Monsieur  Binos  de  Pombdras? 
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ENGLISH  YATCHING. 
It  is  popularly  believed  that  Englishmen  have 
a  greater  natural  liking  for  the  sea  than  the  inhabit- 
ants of  any  other  country ;  and  it  is  generally  consid- 
ered a  sufficient  explanation  in  accounting  for  this 


inherent  partiality  to  re&r  to  the  insular  positioa 
of  Great  Britain.  Yet,  on  reflection,  this  acciden- 
tal feature  seems  unlikely  to  be  the  sole  cause  of. 
such  a  striking  national  characteristic  ;  for  we 
find  other  countries,  although  not  insular,  possessed 
of  lar^e  seaboards,  whose  inhabitants  evince  no 
specisS  fondness  for  salt-water  whatever.  But, 
however  obscure  or  apparent  the  cause,  there  is  no 
denying  that  the  Angio-Saxon,  whether  he  be  on  tloB 
side  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  other,  manifests  an  inter* 
est  in  maritime  pursuits  which  has  no  rivalry  amon^ 
the  most  enterprising  of  other  nations.  To  how 
remote  a  period  pre-eminence  on  the  ^'  vasty  deep  " 
could  be  justly  claimed  £>r  the  Anglo-Saxon,  we 
cannot  say ;  but  there  has  been  a  very  potent  tra- 
dition current  for  some  time  past  which  no  douH 
authenticaUv  declares  that  <*  Britannia  rules  the 
waves."  Inis  will  probably  be  regarded  as  a  very 
debatable  statement,  from  a  certsdn  point  of  view, 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  consume  time  in  disputa* 
tion ;  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  say,  what  is 
indubitably  true,  that  in  general  extent  and  impor- 
tance our  maritime  interests  are  much  beyond  tnose 
of  any  other  nation.  In  combination  with,  and 
rising  out  of,  this  superiority  afloat,  we  have  a 
minor  demonstration  which  is  generally  reiemed  to 
as  the  "  pastime  of  yachting,  and  to  this  branch 
of  the  subject  we  are  about  to  devote  some  remarks* 
It  is  not  incumbent  to  understand  the  present  vast- 
ness  of  our  yachting  eminence  that  we  should  in- 
quire circumstantially  into  its  earliest  promotion ; 
it  will  be  enough  to  know  that  half  a  centurv  ago 
there  were  probably  not  more  than  fifty  Britiish 
yachts  afloat,  and  they  were  owned  by  noblemen 
or  gentlemen  of  independent  means ;  at  this  date 
there  are  at  least  two  tnousand  yachts  on  the  differ- 
ent club  lists,  representing  in  the  aggregate  &ky 
thousand  tons,  and  we  find  it  is  not  at  sdl  necessary 
to  be  cither  a  duke,  a  lord,  or  an  admiral,  to  become 

yacht  owner ;  in  fact,  some  of  the  best  yacht«meii 
the  period  are  connected  with  the  commerce  of 
the  country.  It  is  unlikely  that  out  of  these  two 
thousand  vessels  more  than  half  would  be  at  any 
one  time  in  actual  commission,  and  during  the  wiiit- 
ter  months  not,  at  the  most,  more  than  one  twen- 
tieth ;  still,  there  are  the  yachts,  and  they  are  all 
commissioned  and  fairly  underway  for  pleasure  at 
one  season  or  another.  When  lialf  these  yachts 
are  in  commission,  employment  is  given  to  at  least 
three  thousand  seamen,  and  this  fisM^t  is  often  rather 
ostentatiously  alluded  to  as  representing  a  nursery 
for  the  royal  navy.  The  truth  is,  yachtsmen  are  gen- 
erally made  out  of  fishermen,  coast-watermen,  and  the 
working  hands  of  pilot  vessels  and  coasters,  a  class 
of  men  who  are  not  at  all  likely  to  be  attract«d  br 
the  allurements  of  the  R.  N.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  reffular  man-of-war's  man  would  be  entirely  out 
of  place  on  board  a  yacht,  for  almost  any  service 
which  a  regular  longshore  loafer  would  not  per- 
form equally  well.  We  recollect  when  the  Ammca 
was  matched  i^ainst  the  Alarm,  in  1861,  some  dis- 
pute arose  on  board  the  former,  and  most  of  the 
crew  left  the  vessel.  This  was  the  morning  before 
the  match,  and  Mr.  Decie  was  compelled  to  select 
a  scratch  crew  from  whatever  material  offered. 
One  stalwart  fellow  presented  himself  on  board, 
and  for  weight  and  strength  looked  a  whole  main- 
halyard  purchase  in  himself.  "  What  have  yoa 
been  used  to  ?  "  asked  the  owner.  "  A  manH)f-war, 
sir,"  proudly  answered  the  candidate,  looking  down 
almost  contemptuously  on  the  Uttle  deck  of  the 
America.    ''  And  were  you  an  able  seaman  t  ^  in* 
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terrogated  the  owner.  "  Very  nearly^  sir,"  was  the 
rague  reply;  and  what  particular  degree  of  sea- 
manship that  represented  may  be  guessed  when 
we  say  that  the  crew,  who  amongst  them  numbered 
seven  or  eight  navy-trained  men,  came  on  a  wind 
with  balloon  jib  and  topsails,  and  when  trying  to 
get  the  fore-topsail  in  let  it  blow  away,  and  eventu- 
ally allowed  similar  freedom  to  ihe  jib,  and  this  in 
a  rair  whole-sail  breeze.  A  yachtsman  is  a  very 
amart  sailor,  and  for  consummate  knowledge  and 
ezpertness  in  handiins  a  fore-and-afl-rigged  vessel, 
he  is  without  equal.  He  is  highly  combative,  fights 
to  the  last,  ana  always  tries  to  win ;  in  fact,  a  good 
racing  crew  to  a  gentleman  fond  of  match-sailing 
is  one  of  the  principal  charms  of  yachting.  For  a 
good  crew  a  good  skipper  is  required,  or  match- 
sailing  will  be  found  veiy  unsatis^tory  sport ;  it 
wonld  be  difficult  to  advise  upon  this  subject,  but 
it  may  be  accepted  as  an  exceptional  truth,  that  the 
man  is  of  no  use  as  a  racing  skipper  unless  he  has 
thorough  control  over  the  men,  and  ho  must  more- 
over be  capable  of  inspiring  them  with  respect 
for  himself  and  trust  in  his  ludgment  to  do  what 
will  best  suit  the  vessel  under  existing  circum- 
stances. A  great  deal  has  been  said  to  the  effect 
that  we  require  a  better  class  of  skipper  altogether ; 
but  this  b  entirely  a  mistake.  We  jnever  hear  of 
one  losins  a  yacht,  and  we  are  quite  certain  the 
present  cUss  of  skipper  is  as  much  adapted  to  his 
vessel  as  the  master  of  an  Australian  cupper  is  to 
his  ship.  The  latter  is  excellent  in  his  way,  but 
all  his  acquirements  in  navigation  wonld  not  avail 
him  in  a  yacht  match ;  and  we  are  afraid,  if  scien- 
tific attainments  are  sought  after  in  yacht  skippers, 
we  shall  lose  the  thofoughly  practical  seamen  we 
now  meet  with  in  charge  of  yachts. 

It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  our  habit  of  sojourn- 
ing at  the  seaside  of  late  years  has  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  yacht- 
ing ;  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  tnat  there  would  be 
very  few  men  who  would  keep  yachts  if  our  coasts 
boa^Bted  of  no  livelier  places  than  they  did  a  few 
years  ago,  —  such  as  HuU,  Yarmouth,  JPortsmouth, 
or  Sheemess.  This  influence  of  the  now  prevalent 
fashion  is  peculiarly  apparent  across  the  Channel. 
A  few  years  ago  Frenchmen  never  dreamt  of  sea- 
side visiting ;  now  they  have  their  annual  marine 
resorts  as  we  have,  and  are  even  becoming  yachts- 
men. They  have  a  yacht  club  and,  at  least,  fifty 
yachts :  most  of  them  are  of  English  build,  —  old 
vessels,  —  and  some  of  them  are  very  extraordinar}' 
things  indeed.  One  we  saw  at  Havre  last  summer 
was  a  kind  of  huge  wherry  of  twentj-^ve  tons, 
with  flush  deck  painted  white ;  no  boom  to  main- 
sail, mizzen,  foresail,  and  jib,  and  no  topsail.  She 
WAS  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  and  was  doubtless  about 
as  nncomfortable  a  thing  as  any  one  could  go  afloat 
in.  She  was  carvel  bufit,  and  looked  very  old,  the 
lands  being  well  filled  with  pitch  and  tar.  i^o  one  on 
board  knew  when  she  was  built,  or  what  she  was  built 
for ;  it  was  enough  for  them  to  know  that  she  was 
then  a  French  yacht.  Oar  neighbors  would  consider 
themselves  badly  off  at  a  fashionable  coast  town  if, 
having  yachts,  they  had  no  regatta ;  consequently, 
here  again  they  imitate  the  English,  and,  we  must 
confi»«t,  they  very  successfhlly  carry  out  their  ar- 
rangements. They  invite  English  yachts  to  com- 
pete, with  a  certain  knowledge,  if  the  invitation  be 
a45c<*pted,  that  an  English  yacht  must  carry  off  the 
priJBe ;  but  they  regara  the  result  with  no  jealousy, 
and  only  hope  the  example  will  rouse  the  nautical 
enterprise  of  the  nation  to  furnish  something  that 


can  more  worthily  compete  with  such  an  accom- 
plished rivsd  on  future  occasions.  The  regattas, 
although  of  such  recent  foundation,  we  may  regard 
as  fairly  established  annual  events.  That  last  sea- 
son of  the  Societd  dea  Rc'gates  du  Havre  was  very 
successful,  both  in  its  arrangements,  which  gave 
universal  satisfaction,  and  in  the  number  of  yachts 
that  competed.  There  were  eight  of  our  crack 
English  cutters  there,  —  the  Fiona,  Menai,  Condor, 
Sphinx,  Vindex,  Niobe,  Dione,  and  Phantom ;  and 
they  were  certainly  not  bored  with  a  long  course ; 
and  of  schooners  there  were  the  Aline,  Cambria, 
Gloriana,  Albertine,  and  E^eria,  and  Julia  yawl, 
besides  many  others  that  did  not  compete.  The 
mode  of  starting,  timing,  and  calculating  time  allow- 
ances for  differences  of  tonnage  were  novel  and  com- 
plicated, but  they  were  carried  out  with  such  uner- 
ling  exactness  that  the  very  highest  satisfaction  was 
given ;  and,  no  doubt.  Englishmen  will  be  glad  to 
again  participate  in  matches  so  plesantly  conducted. 

The  Dieppe  Regatta — the  first,  we  believe,  held 
—  was  not  quite  so  successfiU,  two  causes  militate- 
ing  against  it :  it  was  held  during  the  regatta  week 
of  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club  at  Ryde,  and  the 
course  chosen  was  a  little  too  much,  even  for  such 
prizes  as  S,000f.  and  a  gold  medal.  The  result 
was  that  only  one  English  yacht  and  one  French 
yacht  started,  and  the  former  obtained  a  very 
easy  victory.  Still,  what  the  French  are  doing 
affords  very  apparent  evidence  that  they  are  asso- 
ciating themselves  widi  yachting  in  a  thoroughly 
practical  spirit,  and  in  all  probability  we  shall  find 
them  a  few  years  hence  as  perfect  in  the  nautical 
sport  as  they  have  rapidly  become  adepts  on  the 
turf.  Only  last  summer  a  French  nobleman  who 
owns  an  English-built  schooner  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  tons  was  able  to  accept  a  challenge  from 
the  owner  of  an  English  yacht,  to  sail  from  Havre 
round  Cherbourg  bi'eakwater  and  back.  It  was 
very  bad  weather,  and  the  English  yacht,  through 
the  rottenness  of  her  gear,  came  to  oreadfiil  grief; 
but,  although  the  Frenchman  won,  it.by^no  means 
proved  his  superiority,  as  shortly  afleiwards  the 
same  vessels  were  matched  again,  and  then  the 
English  yacht  gained  a  very  hollow  victory.  The 
French  crews  seem  very  willing  and  plucky,  but 
they  take  about  twice  as  much  time  to  do  a  thing 
as  an  English  crew  does,  and  we  expect  they  must 
sail  a  great  many  matches  before  they  can  emulate 
the  smartness  of  their  rivals.  Now  we  have  the 
Frenchman  afloat  we  want  him  to  do  one  other 
thing,  tlie  better  to  stimulate  amicable  rivalry,  and 
that  IS,  —  build  his  own  yachts.  Contests  then,  of 
an  international  character,  will  be  regarded  with 
increased  interest,  and  the  residts  will  be  much  more 
satisfactory  to  the  competitors  of  both  nations. 

The  Russians  have  a  yacht  club  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  the  Swedes  have  one  at  Stockholm ;  but 
neiUier  seem  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  match-sail- 
ing. The  St  Petersburg  club  nnmbers  about  a 
dozen  large  schooners  of  English  build,  and  in 
1852  they  essayed  a  regatta  at  Cronstadt,  and 
firom  the  chronicles  we  have  at  hand,  the  two  yacht 
matches  sailed  were  contested  with  as  much  inter- 
est and  spirit  as  such  matches  usually  are  on  the 
English  coafct.  The  English  cuttfer,  War-hawk, 
sixty-six  tons,  Vice-Commander  Bartlett,  R.  L. 
Y.  C.,  won  the  first  match,  and  Claymore,  schoon- 
er, one  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  M.  A  Campbell,  won 
the  second :  the  prizes  were  two  gold  vases,  value 
respectively,  £l20  and  £150.  Tb»  Crimean  war 
interiered  with  the  continuance  of  these  amenities 
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afloat,  and  we  believe  the  members  of  the  Imperial 
yacht  club  have  made  no  attempt  to  reinstitute  a 
regatta  since  1852,  even  amongst  themselves.  In- 
deed, there  are,  according  to  the  yacht  list  of  the 
club,  only  six  yacht  owners,  beside  five  members 
of  the  Imperial  family,  and  a  succession  of  matches 
between  these  would  be  very  dull  work.  Evi- 
dently Russian  gentlemen,  like  most  foreigners, 
discover  only  discomfort  in  yachting,  and  probably 
are  insensible  to  the  charms  of  keeping  a  yacht  on 
purpose  to  be  ill  in.  Nevertheless,  we  know  that 
many  Englishmen  have  as  much  natural  horror  of 
the  sea-saw  of  the  ocean  as  it  is  possible  for  either 
Russian  or  >Tuik  to  feel,  and  yet  they  keep  yachts, 
and  are  always  ill  when  they  are  under  way.  But 
an  Englishman  is  often  a  martyr  to  an  uncomfort- 
able f^^hion,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  some 
voluntarily  enduring  nuscry  for  the  sake  of  enjoy- 
ing the  distinction  such  a  characteristic  custom  as 
yatching  gives. 

Notwithstanding  that  match-sailing  gives  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  distinctiveness,  vigor,  and  power  of 
captivation  to  yachting,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
such  contests  are  the  sole  aim  and  end  of  the  pas- 
time. On  the  contrary,  yachting  is  loved  and  puiv 
sued,  in  some  instances,  to  a  fantastic  extent,  for 
itself  alone ;  that  is,  we  presmne,  for  the  advantage 
of  enjoying  the  invigorating  influences  of  cniiong 
under  a  blue  sky,  and  in  an  uncontaminated  atmos- 
phere. The  humorist's  account  of  yachting  was 
"living  in  a  chest  moored  near  Maj:^ate  jetty"; 
now  a  yacht,  according  to  the  "yacht  list,"  may 
range  in  size  firom  2^  to  400  tons,  and  to  live  in 
one  of  the  former  tonnage  would  certainly  be  liv- 
ing in  a  very  confined  space  indeed ;  but  a  bachelor 
may  find  a  great  deal  of  comfort  in  living  on  board 
a  vessel  of  25  tons.  Of  coiursc  there  are  some 
owners  of  large  vessels  who  never  live  on  board,  or 
at  least  for  not  more  than  a  day  or  two  at  a  time, 
and  simply  keep  yachts  because  it  is  the  foshion,  and 
for  the  pleasure  of  enjoving  a  few  hours'  sailing  in 
very  fine  .weatlier.  lliis  can  scarcely  be  called 
yachting,  any  more  than  the  mere  keeping  of  huntr 
crs  by  a  gentleman  could  be  called  fox-hunting. 
Still,  we  frequently  find  that  the  owner  of  a  yacht, 
who  finds  it  disagreeable  living  on  board,  enters 
with  much  zest  into  yacht  matches,  and  he  is  gen- 
erally very  fastidious' in  the  matter  of  his  boats,  the 
dress  of  his  crew,  and  the  gilt  stripe  around  his 
vessel's  sides ;  he  is  also  extremely  anxious  to  get 
her  mowed  as  near  as  ixwsible  to  the  public  prom- 
enade or  pier,  and  is  sure  to  have  her  photographed. 
Certainly  living  on  board  a  yacht  witn  half  a  dozen 
people  is  a  dreadful  trial  sometimes,  and  going  on 
ehore  is  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  freedom  worth 
making  the  most  of.  It  is  necessarily  very  close 
quarters  on  board,  and  in  such  limited  space  Uiere 
is  no  escaping  each  other ;  so  if  matters  do  not  run 
smoothly,  the  social  aspect  must  become  verv  awful, 
and  every  one  labors  with  the  same  kind  (/feeling 
that  a  man  is  suddenly  shocked  with  when  in  a 
railway  compartment  he  finds  himself  sitting  op- 
posite an  exasperated  creditor.  This  kind  of 'acci- 
dent ought  not  to  occur  in  a  well-assorted  &mily, 
Hot  whilst  human  imperfections  endure,  small  sur- 
£Byce  troubles  will  arise  in  the  most  ably  r^ulated 
fraternity.  But  an  ordinary  man  is  not  sufficiently 
a  l^iiloflopher  to  eschew  living  on  board  his  yacht 
because  ne  dreads  the  infinoities  of  his  wife's 
temper,  or  fears  his  guests  will  quarrel  over  their 
pet  idiosyncrasies,  wmch  are  sore  to  become  i^par- 
ent  in  confinement.    An  Englishman  who  keeps  a 


yacht  afloat  is  not  quite  such  a  squeamish  Animal  as 
this,  and  if  he  does  not  live  on  board,  it  is  probably 
because  he  prefers  living  on  shore. 

Match-sailing  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  fol- 
lowed very  systematically  until  the  Royal  Thames 
Club  took  it  in  hand  about  the  year  1823.  On  the 
Solent,  fix)m  the  time  the  Roytd  Yacht  Squadron  was 
established  in  the  Waterloo  year,  regattas  were  oc- 
casionally held ;  but  the  yachts  sailed  without  clasei- 
fication  or  time  allowance,  and  it  was  soon  made 
apparent  that  the  advantage  lay  all  on  the  side  of 
the  large  cutters.  Consequently  owners,  who  were 
fond  ot  being  in  the  van,  bmlt  enormous  ^one 
masters  "  approaching  two  hundred  tons,  such  as 
the  old  Arundel,  Mensu,  Alarm,  Lulwtnlh,  and 
Peari.  Experience  soon:  taueht  the  owners  of 
these  vessels  that  racing  such  big  craft  was  a  very 
expensive  game,  and  for  some  years  match-sailing 
was  indulged  in  with  very  fmnt  zest  on  the  Solent. 
However,  it  was  pursued  with  an  unwonted  decree 
of  liveliness  on  the  Thames  between  veseels  of  dii^ 
ferent  classes,  ranging  from  seven  to  twenty-five 
tons.  Of  these,  bv  fiur  the  most  fiunous  were  the 
Mystery  of  Lord  A.  Paget  and  the  Phantom  of  Mr. 
A  O.  Wilkinson.  The  latter  is  afloat  somewhere, 
and  is  still  one  of  the  fastest  of  her  tonnage.  Then 
there  was  an  equally  famous  cutter,  the  Thonght^ 
which  has  sailed  many  a  good  match  against  the 
Phantom,  and  even  to  this  day  is  fiunoos  for  her 
speed.  The  matches  between  these  veeseU  were 
generally  s^ed  fipom  Greenwich  to  the  Nore  ^^it- 
ship  and  back,  and  were  confined  to  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  Thames  Club ;  but  once  1846  the  match- 
es nave  been  thrown  open  to  any  vessels  belongittg 
to  a  Royal  Yacht  Club.  This  proved  to  be  a  most 
excellent  policy,  and  some  yery  smart  vessels 
strughtway  went  round  to  the  Thames,  such  as 
the  Heroine,  Secret,  Cynthia,  and  Cygnet,  of  about 
30  tons  each. 

But  these  crack  vessels  were  altogether  eclipsed 
in  1849  by  the  renowned  Mosquito,  an  iron  vesisel 
of  50  tons,  built  and  owned  by  Mr.  Mare.  This 
yacht  proved  a  veritable  flyer,  and  fOT  speed  was, 
at  that  time,  much  superior  to  any  other  cotter 
afloat  in  fair  whole-sail  breezes.  In  1850  die  beat 
the  resuscitated  Arrow,  then  of  84  tons,  and  the 
crack  cutter  of  the  Solent ;  but  the  next  year  she 
was  very  unexpectedly  outmatched  on  the  Thames. 
In  June,  1851,  the  Yolante,  of  50  tons,  appeared, 
having  been  built,  it  was  said,  in  a  mondi ;  at  any  rate 
she  appeared  without  copper,  having  a  blackleaded 
bottom,  and  her  ballast  was  only  stowed  in  her 
hull  on  the  morning  of  the  match.  Of  course  sbe 
had  at  that  time  no  internal  fittings ;  but  even  as  slie 
appeared,  she  was  the  most  marvellous  prodnctioii 
the  yachting  world  has  ever  seen.  She  was  bmlt  fer 
light  top-sail  breezes,  and  it  was  not  expected  rihe 
would  distinguish  herself  in  heavy  weather.  Her 
first  appearance  was  an  extraordinary  suecess.  She 
beat  the  Mosquito  in  mnnins  down  from  EriUi  to 
the  Nore,  and  went  awayfrom  her  still  mere  in 
beating  back.  But  there  was  very  little  wind; 
the  match  lasted  ten  hours.  However,  they  who 
were  dissatbfied  must  have  been  conviaced  of  her 
superiority  during  the  next  week,  ibr  she  dien  in  a 
fine  breeze  fairly  beat  the  Mosquito  by  fifteen 
seconds,  after  being  kept  shaking  in  the  wisd  twenty 
minutes  whilst  her  crew  were  repidring  a  borst  bob- 
stay.  There  is  no  doubt  these  two  cotters  at  tfaa4 
date  (1851)  represented  the  rexy  fai^iest  ezeeOenee 
in  yacht  buildmg,  and  nothing  has  been  ^odnoed 
to  surpass  Uiem  in  any  mariced  degree  smce*    It 
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nrast  be  remembered  that  thirty  years  ago  cutters 
were  yery  different  firom  what  they  are  now ;  they 
then  had  yery  full  bows  and  higi  free  board  foi> 
ward,  and  their  greatest  beam  was  considerably 
forward  of  midships,  tapering  off  towards  the  quar^ 
ters.    The  mast  was  stepped  well  forward,  and 
Tery  large  nudnsails  and  Dooms  were  necessarily 
carried.   The  Mosquito  and  Volante  were  deslOTcd 
on  Tcry  opposite  principles  to  this ;  they  had  sharp 
runs  fore  and  aft,  no  rise  forward,  very  sharp  bot- 
toms, small  beams,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ballast. 
Their  masts  were  stepped  just  forward  of  their  mid- 
ship sections,  and  they  even  carried  a  greater  spread 
of  canvas  than  the  vessels  of  larger  beam.    Mr. 
Chamberlayne  was  of  course  very  dissati5fied  to 
find  the  Airow  so  easily  beaten  by  these  new  cut- 
ters, and  at  once  had  her  lengthened  }yy  the  bow 
from  his  own  designs,  increasing  her  tonnage  from 
84  to  102  tons.     She  then  appeared  with,  as  before, 
a  great  deal  of  beam,  small  displacement,  and  very 
little  ballast.    Her  success  was  decided,  and  she 
reigned  the  most  popular  xjutter  for  many  years, 
detying  the  best  productions  of  yacht   builders. 
Her  great  point  was  reaching,  and  to  this  day,  we 
believe,  there  is  nothing  afloat  of  her  tonnage  that 
is  so  fast  when  sailing  a  couple  of  points  off  the 
wind.     But  in  turning  close-hauled — the  quality' 
par  excellence  of  a  saiung-vesscl  —  she  was  never 
so  good  as  the  sharp-lined  and  heavily  ballasted 
Mosnuito,  Volante,  and  Lulworth,  and^ilthoughshc 
is  a  nne  sea-boat,  she  is  dreadfblly  slow  on  a  wind 
If  there  is  much  sea  disturbance,  as  the  shape  of  her 
bow  will  not  allow  of  her  being  driven.     Of  her  bad 
weatheriy  qualities  we  had  a  very  striking  example, 
80  recently  as  last  summer,  during  a  fine  breeze  in- 
side the  Isle  of  Wight.    In  running  from  Cowes  to 
the  Warner  light-vessel,  she  beat  me  Christabel  at 
least  a  mile ;  but  when  they  came  on  the  wind  the 
Boperioritv  of  the  stiff  little  cutter  was  at  once  ap- 
parent; she  laid  right  through  fix)m  the  Warner 
to  Cowes,  whilst  the  Arrow  had  to  make  a  couple 
of  boards  to  fetch  the  same  point.     However,  her 
splendid  reaching  powers  always  gave  her  one  ad- 
vantage over  all  other  cutters  af^er  her  alteration, 
until  me  advent  of  the  Fiona,  78  tons,  in  1865,  and 
the  Condor,  182  tons,  and  Oimara,  165  tons  in  1866. 
Still,  it  was  very  grati^ing  to  find  a  cutter  of  the 
old  school  so  defiantly  holding  her  own  for  so  many 
rears,  and  we  should  not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find 
her  owner  bring  htr  out    again,  remodelled,   as 
great  a  triumph  as  ever.     The  two  fastest  cutters 
of  less  than  100  tons  afloat  now,  in  light  topsail 
breezes,  are  the  Vanguard  and  Fiona  ;  but  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  either  of  these  could  invaria- 
bly beat  the  Mosquito  or  Volante,  witli  the  usual 
time  allowance  for  excess  of  tonnage.    We  thus 
frdl  to  see  that  any  great  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  improvement  of  cutters  from  the  point  at- 
tained by  the  two  crack  vessels  of  1851.     But  al- 
though our  cutters  were  so  near  their  present  per- 
fection in  1851,  schooners  at  that  date  nad  no  pre- 
tensions to  excellence  beyond  comfort  on  board 
and  their  fine  sea-going  qualities,  —  quite  enough 
to  recommend  them,  the  stanch  lover  of  cruising 
will  say.    But  just  about  that  time  vacht  matches 
were  being  revived  with  such  startling  vigor  and 
interest,  that  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
whole  nation,  ana  it  was  found  schooners  were  so 
much  inferior  in  weatheriy  qualities  to  cutters,  that  a 
50-ton  cutter  was  clawed  with  a  180-ton  schooner ; 
eren  then,  unless  a  reaching  wind  happened  to  pre- 
Tmil,  the  cutter  was  the  most  advantageously  placed. 


Intelligence  was  probably  conveyed  across  the 
Atlantic  that  we  were  a  nation  extravagantly  fond 
of  yachting  and  match-?ailing,  and  yet  wore  content 
with  schooners  that  were  extraordinary  only  for 
their  slowness  and  indifferent  weatheriy  qualities. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  at  this  date  6ur  builders, 
and  especially  such  a  wonderfully  shrewd  and  puc- 
cessful  j'achtsman  as  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Weld, 
were  perfectly  aware  our  large  yachts  were  much 
inferior  in  model  to  the  then  matchless  cutters  Mos- 
quito and  Volante.  The  Alarm,  103  tons,  was 
DTobably  the  best  of  the  large  cutters,  and  the 
Tetania  represented  what  must  be  considered  for 
that  date  a  new  class  of  schooner. 

But  we  must  admit  we  were  far  behind  in  excel- 
lence, in  these  examples  of  a  large  class  of  yacht,  of 
what  could  have  been  produced.  The  Americans 
witnessed  this,  and  availed  themselves  of  an  advan- 
tage they  had  obtained  in  devoting  special  atten- 
tion to  windward  sailing,  by  sending  over  in  1851, 
with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets,  the  schooner  yacht 
America,  and  they  found  us  quite  imprcpared  to 
compete  with  her.  As  we  have  before  said,  the 
Titania,  of  100  tons,  was  the  best  schooner  wc  had, 
and  represented  a  new  school ;  she  was  built  of  iron 
on  the  wave-Hue  principle,  with  a  much  larger  dis- 
placement than  tne  America,  and  her  rig  was  very 
different.  She  had  two  topsails,  fore  staysail,  jib, 
and  flying  jib.  The  America  carried  no  topsails, 
excepting  a  very  small  main-gaff  jib  header  off  a 
wind,  and  had  no  head  sails  beyond  a  forestaysail 
laced  to  a  boom.  It  is  true  that  she  set  an  outer 
jib  when  going  free,  but  even  then  that  was  seldom 
done.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  America  had 
practically  but  three  sails,  and  they  were  cut  and 
stood  to  perfection  for  windward  saUing;  the  Titan- 
ia had  seven  working  sails,  beside  squaresails,  and 
moreover  we  did  not  at  that  date  properly  under- 
stand cutting  sails  for  flatness.  Besides  having  an 
advanta^  in  sails,  it  must  be  allowed  the  America's 
lines  ana  sections  were  superior  for  sjjced  to  the 
Titania's,  and  indeed  her  general  superiority  was  so 
apparent  that  no  one  was  surprised  at  her  unequiv- 
ocal triumph  when  matched  against  our  schooners. 
But  although  we  so  ftdly  admit  she  was  unequalled 
in  this  particidar  way,  we  are  qiute  satisfied  our  two 
crack  cutters  were  more  than  equal  to  her  in  weath- 
eriy qualities  in  moderate  weather.  When  she 
sailed  her  first  match,  and  won  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron  Cup,  .--he  beat  such  cutters  as  the  Volante, 
Wildfire,  Arrow,  Alarm,  and  Aurora;  and  the  best 
of  the  schooners  were  the  Titania,  Constance,  Beat- 
rice, and  Gj-psy  Queen.  The  course  was  round  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  match  lasted  ten  and  a  half 
hours.  Of  course  the  wind  was  paltrj',  and  in 
turning  up  the  back  of  the  island  to  the  westward 
the  Arrow  got  aphore,  but  some  of  the  cutters 
weathered  on  the  America  whilst  the  wind  held 
true ;  still  the  latter,  by  good  'management  and 
good  luck,  was  the  first  round  the  ladles,  and 
then,  poose-winrfng,  made  off  up  the  Solent,  whilst 
the  others  were  nafi*  jammed  bv  a  tide  outside,  with 
scarcely  any  wind.  The  result  was,  the  America 
verj'  cleverly  won  the  Squadron  Cup,  and  the  next 
week  she  unmistakably  proved  her  power  over  our 
schooners  by  beating  the  Titania  fifty-one  minutes 
in  a  twenty  miles'  run,  dead  to  leeward  for  the  beat 
back,  a  fine  breeze  blowing  true  in  strength  and 
direction.  Ai\er  this  achievement  she  was  sold  by 
her  owner  to  Lord  de  Blaquiere  for  £  4,000,  and 
went  up  the  Mediterranean.  The  succeeding  year 
she  was  beaten  by  the  Mosqidto  and  Airow,  after 
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an  eight  hours*  match  round  the  island.     Of  course 
plenty  of  excuses  were  made  for  her,  but  we  are 

auite  content  to  believe  the  cutters  were  better  than 
le  schooner  in  turning  to  windward  by  short 
boards.  However,  wehad  still  no  schooner  that 
could  vie  with  her  acknowledged  supremacy  in 
weatherly  qualities,  although  our  builders  did  their 
best  to  model  one  after  the  great  example.  At  last 
the  Swedes  came  to  the  rescue,  and  sent  over  the 
Sveriffe,  and  she  certainly  promised  to  beat  the 
America.  A  match  was  arranged  similar  to  that 
sailed  by  the  Titania,  and  the  Sverige  beat  the 
Yankee  eight  minutes  in  the  run  before  the  wind ; 
but  the  Swede,  in  gybing  for  the  beat  back,  carried 
away  her  main  gim,  and  although  the  spar  was 
fished,  her  mainsail  could  not  be  set  properly,  and 
the  America  eventually  won  by  twenty-five  minutes. 
After  this  event,  we  do  not  recollect  hearing  any- 
thing of  the  America  for  many  years. 

We  just  now  alluded  to  the  endeavors  of  the 
builders  to  produce  a  schooner  that  should  equal 
the  America.  They  failed;  but  an  English  gen- 
tleman, in  1858,  was  more  successful.  Mr,  Joseph 
Weld  correctly  appreciated  every  excellence  of  the 
famous  Yankee,  and  quite  unabashed  by  her  prow- 
ess, set  to  work  to  produce  something  that  would 
beat  her.  He  altered  his  large  cutter  Alarm  to  a 
248  tons  schooner,  and  to  this  day  she  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiftd  and  fastest  yachts  we  have.  She 
beat  the  America  in  1861 ;  but  the  latter  then 
appeared  tmder  so  many  deteriorating  alterations, 
and  was  so  wretchedly  sailed,  that  that  victory 
alone  would  give  the  Alarm  no  prestige.  It  is  a 
fact  that  cannot  be  disguised,  that  two  private  gen- 
tlemen, from  1852  to  1865,  defied  all  the  skiu  of 
our  best  builders  with  the  Alarm  schooner  and  the 
Arrow  cutter;  Uie  latter,  we  have  already  stated, 
was  successfiilly  altered  in  1852.  The  builders 
soon  grew  tired  of  attempting  "  Americas."  The 
only  two  that  were  at  all  successes  were  the  Glori- 
ana  and  Vikinz,  —  the  latter  is  now  owned  by  H. 
B.  H.  the  Diuce  of  Edinburgh,  —  and  gradually 
worked  into  a  style  of  their  own ;  seeing  it  so  re- 
peatedly manifested  that  cutters  were  superior  to 
schooners,  they  set  about  making  schooners  as  much 
like  cutters  as  possible.  Their  first  prominent  suc- 
cess was  the  Aline,  of  216  tons,  built  by  Camper 
and  Nicholson,  in  1859  ;  but  she  was  beaten  by  the 
Alarm,  after  a  splendid  match  in  half  a  gale  of  wind, 
in  1861. 

We  do  not  think  they  met  afterwards ;  but  as 
neither  vessel  has  been  materially  altered  since  that 
date,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  Alarm  would 
not  again  be  victorious  in  a  strong  wind.  We  have, 
however,  seen  her  beaten  this  season  by  both  the 
Cambria,  Egeria,  and  Guinevere ;  but  in  very  light 
breezes.  Still,  it  was  seen  that  the  Alarm  labored 
under  a  certain  disadvantage  without  proportionate 
benefit,  by  reason  of  her  raking  masts,  when  run- 
ning, and  Mr.  Duppas  has  now  had  them  stepped 
nearly  upright,  the  same  as  the  Cambria's,  Egeria's, 
and  other  schooners.  How  far  she  will  be  benefited 
by  this  change  we  are  unable  yet  to  say ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  Uiat  her  shortcomings  with  the  wind 
quite  abaft  will  be  quite  removed.  Since  the  Aline 
was  built,  many  other  fine  and  equally  fast  schoon- 
ers have  been  set  afloat,  such  as  the  Egeria,  161 
tons,  by  Wanhill,  of  Poole ;  Pantomime,  140  tons, 
and  Cambria,  199  tons,  by  Ratsey,  of  Cowes ;  Guin- 
evere, 294  tons ;  and  Blue  Belle,  160  tons,  by  Cam- 
per and  Nicholson,  of  Gosport.  Now  these  vessels 
principally  depend  upon  oallast  for  stifihess,  and 


the  American  yachts  are  chiefly  dependent  on  beam 
fi>r  a  similar  quality.  We  have  not  much  hesitation 
in  saying  the  En^Ush  builders  are  ri^ht  for  gaining 
really  good  weatherly  qualities  in  &r  weather  or 
foul ;  and  we  have  small  doubt  they  have  at  last 
sot  the  weather  gauge  of  American  builders,  — 
mat,  however,  the  coming  season  will  in  ^  proba- 
bility more  satisfactorily  afford  evidence,  in  ihe 
mean  time,  we  are  of  opinion  that  English  schooners 
are  now  better  rigged  and  canvassed,  are  better  as 
sea  boats,  and  faster  sailers,  on  or  off*  the  wind, 
than  any  American  yacht.  And  here  we  cannot 
help  awarding  our  builders  a  word  of  praise  for 
their  unT^avenng  perseverance  in  pursuit  of  snccess ; 
nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  how  ably,  in  many 
cases,  the  builder's  skill  has  been  assisted  by  the  ear 
gacitv  of  owners.  We  can  now  fearlessly  challenge 
uie  Americans  for  superiority;  and  we  trust  they 
will  send  us  a  formidable  champion.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Sappho,  which  came  over  last  autumn,  to 
be  the  best  our  transatlantic  friends  have ;  and  we 
confidently  expect  they  can  send  one  that  vriU,  at 
least,  fairly  distinguish  hersel£ 

Thus  far  we  have  seen  that  the  arrival  of  a  soli- 
tary vessel  in  our  waters  in  1S51  has  exercised  a 
wonderfully  beneficial  influence  on  English  yacht- 
buildins,  so  far  as  schooners  are  concerned ;  and, 
although  our  builders  have  failed  as  exact  imltatorsy 
they  have  been  successful  out  of  the  multitude  of 
experiments  they  made.  On  the  other  hand,  so  &r 
as  cutters  are  concerned,  the  Americans  could  teach 
us  nothing  in  1851 ;  neither  can  they  at  the  present 
time.  Perhaps  we  have  arrived  as  near  periectioa 
as  possible  in  this  line ;  yet  it  seems  hard  to  be  sat- 
isfied until  we  have  seen  a  cutter  display  an  equal 
superiority  over  all  others,  on  all  points,  in  evenr 
strength  of  wind,  fix>m  half  a  gale  to  light  topsail 
breezes.  At  present,  the  two  mstest  cutters  under 
100  tons  —  Fiona  and  Vanguard — can  be  easUy 
beaten  by  such  vessels  as  the  Men^  80  tons; 
Sphinx,  47  tons ;  or  even  the  old  Marina,  of  65  tons, 
if  they  are  obliged  to  sail  with  a  couple  of  reefii 
down«  This  glaring  defect  seems  to  be  principally 
owing  to  their  builder's  carrying  the  narrow-beam, 
sharp-bottom,  and  heavy-ballasting  principles  to 
just  that  extreme  point — as  in  the  oygone  dap  of 
shifUng  ballast — where  each  becomes  a  positive 
evil.  Now  the  Sphinx  —  one  of  Hatcher's  many 
successful  cutters  —  has  not  only  a  remarkably 
powerful  hull,  but  is  very  fast  either  on  or  off"  the 
wind,  and  has  fairly  beaten,  receiving  a  time  allow- 
ance, the  beautiful  Fiona  in  light  weather.  It 
therefore  seems  almost  certain  that  a  vessel  of 
double  tonnage  built  on  her  lines  would  be  more 
than  a  match  even  for  such  a  fleet  cutter  as  the  one 
we  have  instanced. 

We  have  stated  that  there  is  a  probability  of  the 
rival  merits  of  British  and  American  yachts  being 
again  tested  during  the  summer  of  1869,  a  challenge 
having  been  sent  across  the  Atlantic  by  the  owner 
of  the  Cambria  schooner.  That  challenge  has  been 
accepted  by  Mr.  Bennett,  the  owner  of  a  fine  schoon- 
er called  the  Dauntless ;  but  the  stipulated  Atlan- 
tic course,  of  not  less  than  8,000  miles,  is  not  one 
that  is  very  likely  to  afford  a  fair  test  of  merit. 
Mr.  Ashbury's  great  desire  seems  to  be  to  receive 
the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  Cup,  won  by  the  Amer- 
ica in  1851,  and  now  held  by  tne  New  York  Tacht 
Club  as  a  perpetual  challenge  cup.  The  commo- 
dore of  the  club  (Mr.  Stebbing,  owner  of  the  Phan- 
tom schooner)  is  disposed  to  cive  Mr.  Ashbury  an 
opportunity  of  doing  this  in  American  waters;  and 
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when  the  Cambria  makes  the  attempt  we  shall 
heartily  wish  her  success.  But  this  Atlantic  course, 
excepting  for  the  saJke  of  adventure  and  possible 
siupwre^,  is  a  very  useless  thing  to  attempt.  It  is 
true  the  Americans,  who  s^m  very  proud  of  those 
very  tremendous  things,  were  pretty  successful  in 
then*  match  from  New  York  to  Oowes  in  December, 
1866 ;  but,  at  the  best,  it  is  a  very  dismal  thing  to 
do;  and  that  event,  although  attended  with  such 
even  results,  did  not  in  any  way  prove  the  superior- 
ity of  one  vessel  over  another.  Indeed,  probably 
the  worst  vessel  won  by  superior  nav^tion,  as 
the  one  which  was  the  last  to  arrive  at  Cowes  was 
the  first  to  sight  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  must  have  won 
but  for  Uie  stupidity  of  her  navigator.  We  can 
only  say,  if  such  a  match  does  take  place  in  Septem- 
ber between  an  Ei^sh  and  an  American  yacht, 
that  our  hope  is  a  whole-sail  steady  head  wind  pre- 
vail; should  they  have  a  leading  wind  abaft  the 
beam,  as  the  Vesta,  Fleetwing,  and  Henrietta  had 
in  1866,  there  is  not  much  doubt  the  American 
yacht  will  win  on  that  one  point  of  sailing ;  and,  as 
the  Dauntless  is  a  third  more  tonnage  than  the 
Cambria,  chances  will  be  in  her  favor  should  they 
be  troubled  with  a  eale  during  the  passage  across. 

We  do  not  await  the  result  witn  any  great  de- 
gree of  interest,  as  we  apprehend  notMn^  but 
chance  in  the  contest,  both  as  regards  strength  and 
direction  of  wind  and  success  in  navigation.  It  is, 
of  course,  unlikely  the  vessels  will  keep  within 
sisht  of  each  other  more  than  a  few  hours,  and 
after  the  separation  takes  place  we  do  not  even  see 
what  interest  those  on  ooard  can  take  in  the 
match,  unless  it  be  wondering  if  both  vessels  are 
blessed  with  the  same  kind  of  weather.  We  are 
quite  satisfied  to  let  the  Cambria  go  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  English  yacht^building,  and  anticipate 
her  triumph  in  American  wate^  if  a  sensible 
course  be  chosen,  such  as  the  America  was  favored 
with  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  1851. 

English  yacht  owners  have  what  are  called 
«  Ckamnel  matches,"  such  as  from  the  Thames,  or 
Isle  of  Wight,  to  the  French  coast ;  but  they,  as  a 
rule,  are  governed  by  fluking,  and  it  is  quite  an 
exception  to  see  the  merits  of  all  the  vessels  en- 
^bged  in  such  struggles  frdrly  tested.  Yet  it  is 
impossible  to  feel  no  interest  or  excitement  over 
these  events,  as  all  the  vessels  are  continually 
under  command  of  the  eye ;  and  so  far,  in  spite  of 
the  probable  variableness  of  the  motive  force,  even 
in  so  circumscribed  a  radius  as  half  a  dozen  miles, 
it  is  a  hand-to-hand  fight  Altogether  these  Chan- 
nel matches  invest  the  sport  with  a  certain  charac- 
ter, and  give  that  bold  flavor  to  yachting  which 
could  not  be  eained  by  "  pot-hunting  "  up  rivers 
and  creeks.  But  the  dancirer  of  having  a  fluking 
match  is  not  peculiar  to  Channel  courses,  and  it  is 
nothing  unusual  to  find  vessels  '*  out  in  a  calm  ** 
on  the  Solent,  or  anywhere  else  on  the  British 
coast.  Indeed,  we  fineqnently  hear  of  matches  at 
regattas  having  to  be  sailed  over  two  or  three  times 
on  account  of  Uie  wind's  treachery.  Yet,  so  fiur  as 
our  experience  and  knowledge  guide  us,  the  most 
satisfactorily  contested  matches  have  been  sailed  in 
what  Mr.  Bennett  calls  *'  inland  waters."  Channel 
matches  were  originally  promoted  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  giving  yacht  owners,  who  did  not  care 
for  the  ordiwy  sport  afforded  by  regattas,  an  op- 
portunity of  paiticipating  in  the  excitement  of 
matches  with  a  &ir  chance  of  success;  but  such 
owners  have  discovered  themselves  even  here  at  a 
disadvantage,  as  it  is  found  a  real  racing  yacht 


has  just  as  mnch  superiority  over  one  fitted  for 
cruismg  in  a  Channel  match,  as  she  has  over  one  in 
a  match  sailed  inside  the  Isle  of  Wi^ht.  It  must 
be  understood  that  a  racing  yacht,  luthouorh  fitted 
up  with  every  comfort  and  luxury  for  crulsine,  is 
much  more  heavily  sparred,  canvassed,  and  bal- 
lasted than  one  merely  intended  for  racing.  Their 
hidls  may  be  equally  good,  and  the  difierence  only 
exist  in  the  power  of  propulsion ;  still,  that  is  suffi- 
cient to  sive  an  advantage  to  the  racing  yacht,  and 
should  sne  be  matched  against  the  snugly  risged 
cruiser,  the  latter  is  only  likely  to  distinguish  ner- 
self  when  the  racer  is  obliged  to  take  down  some 
reefs. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  match-sailing  gives  an 
impetus  to  yacht-building,  and  we  may  safely  at- 
tribute our  present  excellence  in  this  particular 
line  to  the  lively  rivalry  that  has  been  maintained 
for  the  last  thirty  years  among  yacht  owners.  We 
know  many  would  not  keep  yachts  at  all  if  it  were 
not  for  racing  them ;  and  we  have  not  yet  met  with 
the  man  who,  although  never  racing  his  yacht,  dis- 
played any  lack  of  interest  in  the  sport.  The  only 
wonder  seems  to  be  that,  seeing  such  a  nationally 
important  and  extensive  institution  as  yachting 
receives  its  primary  force  firom  matches,  no  en- 
courajgement,  or  very  scant,  should  be  awarded  it 
in  this  respect  by  the  State.  Queen's  Plates  are 
common  enough  on  the  turf,  and  there  now  they 
are  of  little  service  and  little  appreciated  in  these 
latter  days,  wh^n  anything  is  better  than  a  *'  weight 
for  age  race  for  betting.  A  Queen's  Cup  at  a 
yacht  club  regatta  is  a  thing  coveted  and  con- 
tested with  zest,  and  the  fortunate  winner  is  sure 
to  ornament  his  sideboard  with  the  trophy.*  What 
the  ultimate  fate  of  all  the  Queen's  Plates  won  on 
the  turf  is,  we  should  not  like  to  say ;  bnt  we  may 
exjiress  a  fear  that  they  are  often  only  prized  for 
their  weieht  in  silver.  We  should,  therefore,  like 
to  see  a  little  more  Civil  List  liberality  bestowed 
where  it  will  be  more  honorably  estimated,  and  be 
of  greater  practical  service.  It  would  foster  no 
vice,  for  as  yet  yacht  racing  is  pure  and  simple 
rivalry;  and  it  has  not  been  found  necessary  to 
encumber  it  with  betting  to  make  the  sport  inter- 
esting. Crews  know  no  scheme,  object,  or  motive, 
but  to  win ;  and  we  trust  this  natural  combative- 
ness  will  be  never  impaired  by  such  a  disastrous 
stimulant  as  bettin?. 

We  find  by  "Hunt's  Yacht  List"  that  each 
owner  of  a  yacht  out  of  the  two  thousand  belongs 
to  one  or  more  yacht  clubs,  and  in  some  instances 
to  as  many  as  nine  or  ten.  But,  in  reality,  many 
of  these  clubs  have  very  little  to  do  with  yachting 
beyond  having  an  annual  match,  and  they  bid  for 
and  accept  members  like  an  insurance  society. 
Some  of  them  are  very  strong  in  this  respect,  as  no 
doubt  it  is  considered  a  good  thing  by  many  to 
find  the  means  of  associating  with  men  who  can 
afford  to  keep  yachts  so  easy  a  matter  as  the  an- 
nual payment  of  two  or  three  guineas.  The  oldest 
^acht  club  b  the  Rc^al  Cork,  having  been  founded 
in  1 720 ;  but  the  club  that  really  became  a  centre  of 
yachtinff,  and  gave  to  it  a  vigor  and  growth  was  the 
Koyal  Yacht  Squadron,  founded  in  1815,  at  Cowes. 

To  belong  to  this  club  it  was  necessary  to  own  a 
yacht  of  not  less  than  thirty  tons,  and  thus  it  was 
strictly  "  The  Yacht  Club,"  aa  it  was  originally 
designated.  The  Prince  Regent  was  a  member  of 
and  patronized  the  club  when  yachting,  and  in 
1820  gave  it  right  to  be  termed  the  "Royal  Yacht 
Club  ^ ;  m  1888  its  tiUc  was  altered  to  the  «  Royal 
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Yacht  Squadron,"  we  belieFe,  at  the  si^Of  tion  of 
its  Ccnunodore,  the  Earl  of  YarbofoaghTwiK)  waa 
Tcry  food  of  leading  a  Bqaadron  of  yaehito  in  hb  fine 
brigantine.  Falcon.  He,  then  the  Bon.  Qiaries  Pel- 
ham,  waa  one  of  the  forty  who  fbnnded  the  club,  and 
saTe  nearly  aU  his  time  and  attention  to  yachting. 
Hie  eertainly  thought  it  the  most  important  and  aer- 
viceaUe  recreation  an  English  gentleman  coold  in- 
dulge in,  and  his  enthusiasm  was  imitated  by  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  ICarquis  of  Thomonia,  the 
Earl  of  Uzfarid|ge,  the  Earl  oTBebnore,  the  Earl  of 
Craven,  Lord  Vernon,  Lord  Fonsonby,  Mr.  J.  Weld, 
and  many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Navarino  in  the  Falcon,  and 
rendered  the  admiral  some  service  by  the  convey- 
ance of  despatches.  He  became  quite  enthusiastic 
about  carrying  despatches,  and  he  was  often  humor- 
ed; upon  one  occasicm  he  was  directed  to  convey  a 
deroatch  by  an  admiral,  who  miKht  have  &lt  him- 
self bored,  to  the  oonunander  or  a  fiigate  that  was 
cruinne  away  &om  ihe  fleet  It  simpl  v  said,  ^  Give 
Lord  X  arborough  a  good  dinner,  and  he  will  give 
you  a  better  in  return."  So  great  was  his  fondness 
for  command  adoat,  that  it  was  said  he  offered  to 
build  and  man  a  frigate  if  the  Admiralty  would 
give  him  a  commission :  but  of  course  such  a  thing 
oould  not  be  done.  He  adhered  to  lus  fiivorite 
pastime  to  the  last  and  died  on  board  his  yacht, 
Kestrel,  &t  Yiga.  A  granite  monument  was  after- 
wards erected  to  his  memory  on  Bembridge  Down, 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  Boyal  Yacht  Squadron 
was  found,  perhaps,  a  little  too  exclusive  to  extend 
its  benefits  to  all  yachtsmen  who  seemed  by  gener- 
al consent  to  malte  the  Isle  of  Wisht  their  rendez- 
vous, and  the  Boyal  Victoria  Yacht  Club  at  Byde, 
became,  in  consequence,  established  in  1845. 

These  two,  out  of  no  less  than  twenty-six  clubs, 
at  different  places  around  the  coast,  are  the  most 
important,  and  are  distinctly  ^  yacht "  clubs ;  the 
Cowes  Club  is  a  kind  of  House  of  Peers,  and  the 
Byde  may  represent  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
there  is,  perhaps,  a  similar  distinction  between  the 
visitors  to  each  town.  The  Boyal  Thames  Yacht 
Club  is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  earthly  Paradise  by 
the  8oi-disant  yachtsmen,  and  can  boast  of  more 
members  and  a  larger  fleet  of  yachts  than  any  other 
yacht  club.  Its  literality  in  giving  prizes  is  almost 
the  sole  incentive  to  yachting  on  the  Thames,  and 
we  now  annually  find  some  of  the  largest  yachts 
afloat  sailing  matches  on  the  river  ;  but  the  club  is 
growing  into  a  kind  of  scorn  for  these  ebb-and-flood 
drifting  matches,  and  sends  commissioners,  two  or 
three  times  a  year,  so  far  as  the  Nore  to  start 
matches  to  the  French  coast.  Indeed,  not  long 
since,  it  even  attempted  a  match  to  Gibraltar;  but 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  waa  a  little  too  much  for  its 
yacht-owning  members.  However,  although  the 
Boyal  Thames  Club  is  so  remote  from  salt  water, 
the  true  element  is  in  its  combination ;  and  its  in- 
fluence is  felt  wherever  a  yachting  station  has  been 
established. 


ANTIQUABIAN  LOGIC. 

A  TRUE  STORY. 

The  recent  discovery  of  Boman  antiquities  has 
been  followed  by  a  correspondence,  the  tone  of 
which  occasionally  reminds  one  of  the  disquisitions 
of  Mr.  Jonathan  Oidbuck.  It  would  be  invidious 
to  particularize,  where  the  correspondence  is  so  re- 
cent, and  where,  doubtless,  all  that  has  been  called 
fqgrth  by  a  discovery  of  considerable  interest  has 


been  written  in  perfect  good  &ith.  Bnt  hero  and 
there  we  notice  traces  of  that  cpudity  vHnch  taeatB 
peculiar  to  the  true  aatdqoary,  — the  power  of  es* 
tablishing  the  widest  pouible  inferences  npon  the 
ttamwe8tpo88ihleban%Qffect. 

It  may  not  seem  malapropoa,  thevefizre,  to  relate, 
at  this  time,  a  circumstance  widdi  rather  more  than 
a  century  ago  set  all  England  lansfaiiig,  and  has 
been  made  the  feondation  of  two  of  &e  most  hnnuav 
ons^iiflodes  in  BM>dem  fiction,  —  the  femoos '^  pne- 
torium "  scene  in  the  Antiquurv,  and  the  etory  of 
^Bill  Stumps  his  mark"  in  Pickwick.  Amusing 
as  both  those  stories  are,  they  yield  in  interest  to 
the  real  event  on  which  they  are  fiinnded.  Mr. 
Oidbuck  had  but  fimr  letien  to  saddle  widi  a  mean- 
ing, and  although  these  fenr  (A.  D.  L.  L.)  were 
very  amusingly  rendered  by  him  into  Agricola  di- 
cavit  Uhens  lubeni,  his  views  were  not  met  by  rival 
absurdities.  The  stoi!^  also  halts  a  little,  fyp  it 
requires  a  strong  exercise  of  imagination  to  conceive 
that  one  of  the  *^  kale-suppers  of  Fife  "  should  have 
been  at  the  pains  to  carve  a  representation  of 
^  Aiken  Dram's  lang  ladle,"  with  the  initials  of  its 
description  append^.  There  is  a  similar  inconsist- 
ency in  the  story  of  the  stone  which  bore  the  sign- 
manual  of  the  apocryphal  Bill  Stumps,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  forced  asp^t  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  attack  xtf 
ar3i»ological  enthusiasm,  which  nothing  in  the  re- 
corded conduct  of  that  fiunous  man  would  have  led 
us  to  expect. 

To  turn,  however,  to  the  tine  story,  on  which 
these  humorous  episodes  are  finmded. 

Rather  more  than  a  centuiy  ago,  some  laborers 
at  work  in  a  marshy  heath  in  r^orthumberland  di*- 
covered  a  firagment  of  stone  which  bare  marks  of 
squaring,  and  on  which  also  could  be  traced  a  few 
symbols  which  seemed  to  the  laborers  to  represent 
letters. 

Thev  carried  this  stone  to  the  squire  o€  the  par- 
ish, wlio  had  it  cleaned;  a  process  which  lea  to 
the  detection  of  several  more  letters,  tprming  with 
ihe  others  an  inscription  of  some  sort  But  the 
letters  were  so  badly  drawn,  and  so  disfigiured  by 
time  and  ill-usage,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  make 
out  Yery  clearly  what  they  were ;  and  as  for  mak- 
ing any  meaning  out  of  their  collective  force,  i^ 
shall  Bee  presently  that  that  required  the  exercise  of 
far  more  learnin;jr  and  ingenuity-  than  were  to  be 
looked  for  from  a  simple  country  squire.  The  in- 
scription appeared  to  run  much  in  this  wise  :  — 
K-j,gP-0-N-T 

IM8SI-D-E 
But  the  letters,  as  we  have  said,  were  severally  in- 
distinct, so  that  some   latitude  was  permissible  in 
their  interpretiition. 

The  squire  presently  called  in  the  aid  of  the  rec- 
tor, and  together  those  worthies  conned  the  worn 
old  stone.  \Miat  theories  they  formed  respecting  it, 
what  disputes,  perchance,  they  had  over  it,  history 
sayeth  not ;  all  that  is  known  is,  that  thev  were 
unable  to  Ibrm  any  satisfactory  hypothesis;  bnt 
feeling  certain  that  the  stone  was  a  valuable  relic 
of  antiquity,  they  looked  about  them  for  proper  au- 
thorities to  whom  they  might  refer  the  intinpreta- 
taon  of  the  inscription. 

It  was  at  length  decided  that  the  parson  should 
take  a  copy  of  the  inscription,  and  forward  it  to 
the  Antiquarian  Society,  with  the  reciuest  that  the 
members  of  that  learned  body  would  fevor  the 
world  with  their  opixuon  on  die  relic.  Nothing 
loath,  the  Society  proceeded  to  debate  with  their 
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cnalomarj  mtvmttn  upon  all  the  dreaiQsla&ces  eoo- 
nected  with  the  eUme  and  its  dtBcovery ;  and  no4 
saiiafied  with  this,  sereral  menibers  sent  in  written 
papera  wbieh  were  duly  read  before  the  Societjr, 
pnWihed  in  its  Proceedings  and  copied  into  mo0t 
of  the  paUic  joorsab  of  i^  day. 

The  first  theory  was  put  rarward  by  a  writer 
whom  wo  will  caU  Mr.  A.  His  lucubrations  are 
too  valuable  to  bear  mutilation,  so  we  shall  give 
them  in  his  own  words. 

<<  On  the  fint  examination  of  this  stone/'  he  says, 
'^  I  was  not  aiAo  to  ibrm  any  satisiactory  conjectore 
concerning  the  inseripiioo;  but  as.  the  identity  of 
the  place  where  it  was  found  ought  to  be  material- 
ly considered,  I  wrote  to  a  fj^ntlman  of  the  distriet 
for  inlbrmatioli,  if  there  were  any  yestiges  of  antiq- 
uity, such  ascampe,  ibrtificatAcns,  or  tl^  like  in  the 
vicinage.  In  answer  to  which  inauiry,  I  was  in- 
formed that  there  was  nothing  o(  um  kind  whieh 
he  kjiew  o£,  excepi  the  ruins  of  a  pri<Nry  about  a 
mile  distant.''  One  might  have  supposed  that  A 
would  have  been  diaheart^aed  at  this  circumstance, 
since  an  inscription  haying  relation  to  the  priory 
could  hardly  he  expected  to  have  turned  up  at  so 
coftriderable  a  diatutce  from  the  buildiag  itself — 
or  rather  its  nuns.  But  so  far  hom  being  disheart- 
ened, A.  was  perfectly  satisfied.  ^^  This  is  indeed 
sufficient  for  our  purpose,"  lie  wrote,  ^*  and  clears  up 
the  matter  at  once.  Clemeiis  (K*  L*  E*)  pontifex  (F* 
0-N-T-)  \ic  jatcei  (H-I)wi/ic/w(8-)  strmia  (fi-) 
del  (!•  I>  »  )-  Tho  second  letter  of  the  inscription 
is  clearly  an  L,  and  the  I*  D*  E*  a  traniposition  of 
DEI,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  scuiptor;  the 
meaning  altogether  being,  that  the  stone  was  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  o^ one  CleuMmt,  adignified  broth- 
er in  the  convenl.  (Literally,  Clement  the  priest 
here  lies,  a  holy*  servant  of  Grod«)  Nothing  ean  be 
more  plain  and  easy  than  this.*' 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  dwell  a  ferw  moments  on 
this  interpretation  of  the  inscription,  becanee  it  em- 
bodies ose  of  the  most  raariied  pecnliaride^  of  anti- 
qosrian  logic.  We  notice,  first,  that  a  *^  dignified 
brother  in  a  convent "  could  never  have  been  calkd 
"  pontifex  "  by  his  fellow-firiarp,  unless  they  were  re- 
markably ignorant ;  and  even  then,  it  would  be  dlf- 
fieuh  to  expkttB  why  they  should  have  gone  out  of 
their  way  to  adopt  a  mode  of  exfMresaioo  which  must 
have  been  wholly  nnfinniliar  to  them.  But  the  co- 
iaeidesce  that  three  letters,  which  can  be  taken  to 
stand  for  the  name  Clement,  should  be  followed  by 
four  which  form  the  natural  abtNreviatioa  of  the  title 
*'  pontifox  "  is  too  much  for  our  antirruary.  And 
when  he  finds  the  nane  and  title  of  the  departed 
brother  followed  by  the  nsnai  symbob  for  hie  jace/, 
confidence  drives  place  to  absolute  certainty. 
Otherwise,  the  difiiewty  in  the  last  three  letters 
would  have  proved  too  serious  even  for  a  profossed 
arehseologiet.  That  aseidptor,  however  ignorant, 
having  to  en^p-ave  the  letten  DEI,  diould  have 
begun  with  the  laat  letter,  seems  to  curdinary  minds 
inconeeivable;  hot  to  ao  aaHqmary  whohtu  elready 
farmed  hit  theory,  the  misfcike  appears  the  most  oat- 
nnd  thing  in  the  worid.  After  this,  the  prava  lati- 
mkts  of  the  insoriptioii  is  scaioely  worth  maadoning 
an  a  difietdty. 

But  A.'s  solution  was  not  satisfiKtory  to  all  his 
hrethrtny  however  plain  and  easy  it  appeared  to 
hsMiLtf  Lai  us  see  what  B.  had  to  say  on  the  sub- 
joet.  A^^ain  we  quote  the  ipeimma  warha  of  the  in- 
gamooa  avdMsc^ogist,  ^I  was  never  so  mudbt  asr 
tonished  in  my  liie,"  says  B.,  ^^  as  at  the  pemsal  of 
Mb.  A.'r  sohitioa  of  the  inseriptios  in  quostion. 


What  a  forced  construction  1  What  a  preposterous 
idea  1,  I  will  grant  him  that  K  is  often  found  on 
monuments  ofantiquity  in  place  of  C  \  but  how,  in 
the  name  of  wonder,  could  he  imagine  the  two  fol- 
lowing letters  to  be  L  £,  which  sure  plainly  M  ? 
But  the  cream  of  the  jest  I*  D-  £*,  a  transposition 
of  D  E  I"  B.is  very  ieady,it  will  be  noticed,  to 
point  the  finger  of  scc^n  at  tiie  theory  of  his  broth- 
er antiquary ;  he  is  equally  ready  to  put  forward 
his  own  somtion  of  the  ^fl&enhr. 

Let  us  see  whether  it  is  as  plain  a&d  easy  a0  A'tt 
We  must  premise,  however,  that  he  had  the  advan^ 
tage  over  A.  in  having  actually  visited  the  spot 
where  the  stone  had  beni  discovered,  and  the  ruins 
of  the  supposed  priory.  **  On  a  personal  survey,'* 
he  writes,  ^  I  have  discovered  that  the  stone  was 
fi)und  near  an  old  Roman  miliary  road.  Here,  iur 
deed,  we  have  a  lifffat  thrown  npon  the  sub^^ect 
which  will  dear  up  lul  manner  of  difficulty.  First)* 
K  is  often  found  in  inscriptions  for  C,  and  here 
standing  for  Cieliua,  —  M,  osdiHs^  an  officer  whose 
bumness  it  was  to  see  the  toads  kept  in  proper  or^ 
der;  P*  O*  N*  T'^wmtem,  IL  Hadriani  (the  same 
person  who  built  the  wail  to  prevent  the  mcur^ons 
of  the  Picts,  —  thence  callea  Hadrian's  Wall)  5  I 
SSI,  jwni,  the  first  u  and  the  former  part  or  the 
latter  11  bei^  obliterated  *,  D-E,e2e7noJt^it.  (In  all, 
Ct$lius  adiiu,  Hadnani  ju$9Uf  pontem  demolish, -^ 
Cselitts  the  ssdile,  by  the  order  of  Hadrian,  demol- 
isind  the  bridge.")  Nor  does  B.  fidl  to  assign  a 
reason  for  the  demolition  of  the  bridge,  a  fact  which 
at  first  sight  mic^  seem  surprising.  The  norass 
had  been  tedae^C-  it  appears,  and  thus  <'  the  bridge 
was  rendered  annecesrary."  As  for  the  pricnry, 
that  had  no  existence  except  in  the  bnun  of  A,  for 
the  ruins  belong  to  tiw  old  brid^  says  B. 

It  is  possible  that,  had  B,'s  interpretation  come 
first,  A.  would  have  found  as  nnch  to  kmoh  at  in 
it  as  B.  found  in  A.'s.  He  was  in  all  pMMibifity 
preparing  to  demolish  the  new  theory,  and  to 
rehabilitate  his  own,  when  a  third  hypothesis  was 
set  up  by  C,  who  scoffed  at  the  two  fcnrmer  views 
as  *^m  most  ridicxdons  that  ever  entered  the  head 
erf  an  antiquary."  C.  remarks  that,  in  inscriptions 
such  as  this  one,  each  letter  must  be  taken  to 
represent  a  word.  Just  af;  JAr,  Oldboek  found  a 
word  for  each  letter  of  the  inscription  A  D.  L.  L., 
so  C.  boldly  constricts  a  complete  sentence  firom  the 
fourteen  letters  of  the  Northumberland  stone.  ''  I 
have  taken,"  he  says,  **  the  most  obvious  and  gen- 
erally received  meaning  (rfthe  initials,  and  find  the 
solntaoQ  to  stand  thus :  **  Cmtaris  ex  edkto  per 
orbetn  nwUkUur  temphtm  hk  mMtturatum  mcrtnn  sibi 
ma  dkatnm  «rf";that  is,  *♦  Tl»ongh  the  edict  of 
Caesar,  it  is  announced  over  the  world  that  the 
temple  here  erected  is  consecrated  to  himself." 
Here  we  find  Cesar,  —  after  having,  hke  Hercules, 
finished  the  greatest  of  has  labors,  —  aft«r  baring 
extended  his  conquests  over  the  Britons,  usualty 
eaUed  fierce  and  indomitable, — ereetlng  n  temple 
on  the  limits  of  his  ambitio%  and,  filmed  with 
victory,  assuming  the  honors  of  a  god  1  **  This," 
he  adds,  ^  is  the  most  easy  and  nnturd  conetmction, 
and  perfoctly  eonsonant  with  the  preeise  terroe  in 
which  their  inseriptions  were  generally  ooodied. 
We  need  no  other  proof  to  eonvmce  ns  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  fiict ;  but,  as  a  corroborating  testimony, 
if  we  look  into  Horaee,  we  shall  find  a  passage, 
eridwatly  referring  to  this  vary  circumstance ;— ' 

'Tie  nnt  oTOod  Avgutns  sbsll  oMaAp, 
WUb  wild  BrttinQl»«d<tod  to  his  vrign.'  '^ 

C.  does  not  txptadn  how  it  is  tha«  history  hs 
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omitted  to  record  the  fact  that  Augustus  had 
"  extended  his  conquests  over  the  Britons,  usually 
called  fierce  and  indomitable,"  or  had  indeed  ever 
set  foot  in  Britain.  Apparentlv  oblivious  of  this 
somewhat  important  omission,  he  dwells  enthusi- 
astically on  the  historical  value  of  the  antique  relic 
dug  up  in  Northumberiand.  "What,"  he  asks, 
<<  would  a  Camden  or  a  Holinshed  have  given  to 
have  traced  tiie  footsteps  of  Augustus  Cesar  so  far 
as  the  northernmost  parts  of  the  Brigantes  (one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  country  under  the  Bomans),  or 
to  have  seen  him  introducing  the  Boman  temple 
into  Britain  I  "  For  C,  like  B.,  had  been  at  the 
psdns  to  visit  the  northern  shire,  in  order  to  ex- 
amine the  now  celebrated  ruins,  and  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  both  A.  and  B.  had  been 
mistaken  as  to  the  character  of  the  stones.  "  They 
bear  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  the  remains  of 
*an  old  temple,"  he  says,  "  especially  one  which  has 
the  uncouth  figure  of  a  sword  upon  it." 

C's  labors  were  not  unappreciated  by  the  learned 
body  to  which  he  had  sent  them ;  for  we  find  that 
he  was  at  once  elected  as  a  member  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society,  and  without  a  single  dissentient 
voice! 

And  now  there  seemed  nothing  to  prevent  D., 
E.,  F.,  and  all  the  other  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
from  having  their  own  account  to  give  of  the  inter- 
esting reUc.  An  inscription  which  had  been  so 
satistactorily  interpreted  in  three  different  ways 
might  fairly  be  held  to  admit  of  other  meanings ; 
and  as  each  new  inquirer  met  with  increased  atten- 
tion, there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the 
world  would  have  profited  by  an  extended  series  of 
labors  on  the  subject  of  the  relic,  but  for  an  unfore- 
seen and  disastrous  catastrophe. 

It  had  not  occurred  either  to  B.  or  C.  to  make 
any  inquiries  respecting  the  treasure-trove  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  place  where  the  stone  was 
found ;  whether  they  feared  that  others  might  step  in 
and  reap  the  reward  due  to  their  own  labors,  or  from 
whatever  cause,  certain  it  is  that  they  carried  on 
their  investigations  with  the  most  profound  secrecy, 
until  the  time  had  come  to  divulge  a  theory  — 
iotus,  teres,  atque  rotundus  —  to  the  outer  world. 
But  the  results  of  their  labors  were  too  remarkable 
to  remain  unnoticed,  even  so  far  north  as  North- 
umberland ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the 
course  of  time  the  news  of  the  great  discoveries 
which  were  being  made  reached  the  place  where 
the  stone  had  been  found.  An  aged  schoolmaster, 
amongst  others,  read  in  the  papers  of  the  day,  or 
heard  from  some  of  his  neighlK>r8,  about  all  the 
great  things  which  had  been  done  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  It  is  clear  from  the  sequel  that  he 
must  have  been  a  man  lost  to  all  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity of  science.  Had  he  but  held  his  tongue,  the 
world  might  still  have  admired  the  learning  and 
the  acumen  with  which  our  forefathers  had  dealt 
with  an  interesting  relic  of  antiquity.  But  this 
hard-hearted  and  unfeeling  old  man  would  not  hold 
his  tongue ;  and  it  unfortunately  happened  tliat  he 
was  but  too  well  acquainted  with  the  real  historv 
of  the  stone.  He  remembered,  he  said,  a  kind- 
hearted  cottager  who  had  lived  near  the  morass  in 
which  the  stone  was  found.  This  cottager,  anxious 
to  warn  all  whom  it  might  concern  of  the  danger- 
ous condition  of  the  road  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  morass,  had  been  at  the  pains  to  carve  upon  a 
stone  the  injunction,  "  Keep  on  this  side."  But, 
like  Bill  Stubbs,  the  cotta^r  was  not  an  adept  in  the 
art  of  chiselling  inscriptions,  and  accordingly  the  I 


result  of  his  labors  was  of  a  dubious  character ;  and 
being  valued  rather  according  to  ita  merits  than 
according  to  the  good-will  of  the  carver,  had  been 
presently  flung  into  the  morass.  Thence  it  had  been 
aug  out,  under  the  influence  of  some  malign  star,  to 
bring  confusion  and  ridicule  upon  the  learned  anti* 
quanes  of  England. 
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AN  EXPERIENCE. 

IN  TWO   CHAFTEB8.  —  CHJLPTER  I. 

It  was  on  a  warm,  early  June  afVernoon  that  I 
was  called  into  the  consulting-room  to  see  her. 

It  was  out  of  the  usual  hours  fiir  seeing  patienta, 
and  I  remember  that  I  resented  the  intemiption, 
and  the  irregularity ;  for  I  was  busy  in  the  anatom- 
ical department  of  the  hospital^  deep  in  the  study 
of  an  extraordinarily  interesting  specimen  of — 
but  you  won't  care  for  these  detaOs. 

However,  when  I  read  the  note  of  introdaction 
she  had  brought  with  her,  I  was  reconciled  to  the 
disturbance;  the  rather,  because  it  seemed  that 
just  such  a  case  as  we  had  long  been  lying  in  wait 
for  now  presented  itself. 

I  was  then  young;  an  enthasiast  in  my  profes- 
sion, full  of  faith  in  science  and  in  one  wiumi  I  will 
call  Dr.  FeamweU,  under  whom  I  had  chiefly  stud- 
ied; without  any  consciousness  of  o^er  kind  of 
faith. 

I  was  ambitious ;  up  to  this  time,  iron-nerved 
and  hard-headed;  possibly  1  shoold  add  bard* 
hearted.  Yet  I  don't  know  that  I  was  n>eoiaUy 
callous,  careless,  or  cruel.  It  was  more  because 
such  culture  as  I  had  had  was  exclusivefy  of  the 
head,  that  I  knew  nothing  about  having  a  hearty 
than  that  I  did  not  care  to  have  one. 

I  believed  myself  to  have,  and  I  gloried  in  hav- 
ing, unusual  power  of  brain.  As  many  men  I 
knew,  boasted  of  the  many  hours  they  cotdd  run, 
row,  or  ride,  I  boasted  of  the  many  hours  1  coald 
read  hard  and  work  hard.  I  had  never  spared 
myself,  and,  up  to  this  time  of  which  I  write,  had 
never  had  any  warning  that  it  might  be  wise  to  do 
so. 

I  dimly  suspect,  however,  that  this  warning  wms 
on  its  way,  that  even  without  the  shock  of  whiA  I 
am  going  to  tell,  some  crash  would  have  come. 

I  remember  that  when  I  was  interrupted  to  read 
the  note  which  the  porter  brought  me,  the  pcr^iin^ 
tion  was  streaming  from  my  forehead.  And  yet 
the  afternoon,  though  warm,  was  not  sultry.  And 
I  had  been  employed  in  a  way  that  called  for 
extreme  delicacy  and  accuracy  of  investigation  and 
observation,  not  for  physical  force. 

"  Won't  you  wash  your  hands,  sir,  first  ?  It 's  a 
woman  and  a  child,"  was  the  suggestion  of  the 
good-hearted  porter. 

Though  with  some  muttered  expletives  against 
the  folly  of  such  "fiddle-faddle,"  I  took  the  man's 
hint,  and  also  buttoned  my  coat  over  ray  shirt^ 
fix)nt,  and  pushed  my  wristbands  up  out  of  sight 

The  venetian-blinds  were  down  in  the  consult- 
ing-room, for  the  aflemoon  sun  poured  against  its 
windows.  Thus,  until  my  eyes  a  little  accustomed 
themselves  to  the  dimness  of  the  room,  I  could  not 
well  distinguish  its  occupuits. 

Afler  a  few  moments  I  saw  the  palest  woman,  of 
the  most  corpse-like  pallor,  I  ever,  before  or  since* 
beheld.  She  was  se^ed  near  a  table,  with  a  female 
child  of  some  two  or  three  years  old  upon  her 
knees. 

She  did  not  rise  when  I  went  in«     Possibly  - 
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probably —  she  could  not.  A  woman  with  a  face 
fUce  that  could  hardly  stand  up  and  hold  so  large  a 
child.  She  wore  a  widow's  cap,  its  border  brought 
so  close  round  her  face  as  hardly  to  show  an  indi- 
cation of  hair.  Her  eyebrows  were  dark,  at  once 
decided  and  delicate;  her  eyelashes  were  pecu- 
liarly long  and  full,  still  darker  than  the  brows, 
and  almost  startlingly  conspicuous  on  the  dead 
white  of  a  fair-skinned  face.  Not  eren  on  her  lips 
was  there  now  any  tinge  of  other  color. 

The  child  upon  her  knees  was  a  little  miracle 
of  exquisite  loveliness.  But  I  noticed  little  of  this 
then. 

At  the  first  moment  of  being  in  this  woman's 
presence,  I  felt  some  slight  embarrassment.  I  had 
expected  to  see  '*  a  common  person."  I  felt  that 
about  this  woman  there  was  something,  in  all 
senses,  uncommon. 

Mv  embarrassment  was  not  lessened  by  the 
steady  earnestness  with  which  she  fixed  her  deep 
dark  eyes  on  mine,  nor  by  the  first  words  she 
spoke,  slowly  moving  those  white  lips :  — 

"You  are  very  young;  surely  it  is  not  to  you 
the  letter  I  brought  was  addressed !  You  are  very 
young." 

The  voice  was  the  fit  voice  to  come  firom  avch  a 
corpse-like  face.  It  was  not  her  ordinary  voice, 
any  more  that  than  was  her  ordinary  (or  comd  have 
been  any  living  woman's  ordinary)  complexion. 

1  was  still  youns  enough  to  be  annoyed  at  look- 
ing "  very  young/'  I  was  impatient  of  my  own 
embarrassment  under  her  searching  study  of  my 
flace.    I  answered,  rather  roughly :  — 

"  My  time  is  valuable ;  let  me  know  what  I  can 
do  for  you,  —  unless,  indeed,  you  think  me  'too 
young '  to  do  anything." 

'*  It  may  be  the  better  that  you  are  so  youn^," 
she  said.  There  had  been  no  relaxation  in  her 
study  of  me,  and  her  voice  now  was  a  little  more  like 
a  natural  voice,  —  like  her  natural  voice,  as  I  afler^ 
vrards  learned  to  know  it  only  too  well ;  soft  and 
sweet,  a  slow  and  measured,  but  intense  music.  "  Be- 
ing so  young,  you  must  remember  something  of  your 
mother's  love.  It  is  not  likely  your  mother  loved 
vou  as  I  love  this  child  of  mine ;  still,  no  doubt,  she 
loved  you ;  and  you,  remembering  her  love,  may 
have  some  pity  left  in  you  for  all  mothers.  This 
child  of  mine  is  all  I  have,  my  only  hold  on  hope 
in  this  world,  or  in  another.  Life  does  not  seem 
long  enough  to  love  her  in ;  without  her,  one  day's 
life  would  seem  impossible." 

Striving  against  the  awe  that  wotUd  steal  over 
me,  looking  into  that  solemn  face,  fixed  by  those 
deep,  still  eyes,  hearing  that  solemn  voice,  I  said, 
with  brusque  impatience, — 

"  I  have  told  you  my  time  is  valuable.  If  you 
wish  me  to  do  anything,  at  once  tell  me  what." 

"  Have  you  not  read  the  letter  I  brought  ?  " 

<<  I  have ;  but  that  explains  nothing." 

"  My  chil4  is  lame." 

"  That  much  I  know." 

"  I  am  ready  to  answer  any  questions  about  what 
you  do  not  know." 

Then  I  Questioned  her  as  to  the  nature,  extent, 
and  what  sne  thought  probable  cause  of  her  child's 
lameness.  She  answered  always  in  few,  fit  words. 
I  examined  the  child,  she  watching  me  with  those 
deep,  still  eyes  of  hers.  My  heightened  color,  my 
increasiag  animation,  my  eager  looks,  seemed  to 
stir  her  a  little. 

My  interest  was  thoroughly  roused.  This  was 
exaciUy  sudi  a  case  as  we  desired  to  experiment 


upon,  —  a  case  in  which  to  try  a  new  operation,  on 
the  success  of  which,  under  fair  conditions,  I  was 
ready  to  stake  all  I  cared  for  in  life.  She,  with 
that  monstrous  egotism  of  maternity,  mistook  me  so 
far  as  that  she  took  my  interest  to  be  concentrated 
on  this  one  sufferer. 

"  Can  she  be  cured  ?  "  was  asked  so  hungrily  by 
the  whole  face  that  there  was  no  need  for  the  lips 
to  form  the  words. 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes  I "  I  answered,  with  joyous  tri- 
umohant  confidence.  "She  can  be  cured!  She 
shall  be  I    She  shall  walk  as  well  as  the  best  of  us." 

Before  I  knew  what  was  happening,  —  not  that 
there  was  any  quickness  of  moveme^^  but  that  I 
was  utterly  unprepared  for  any  such  demonstration, 
— the  woman  was  on  her  knees  at  my  feet.  With 
one  hand  she  held  the  child ;  with  the  other  ^e 
had  taken  my  hand,  on  which  she  pressed  her 
lips. 

There  was  a  speechless  rapture  over  her  face 
and  the  most  exquisite  soft  flush  upon  it,  as  she  did 
this. 

A  queer  feeling  came  over  me,  as  I  awkwardly 
withdrew  my  hand,  —  my  hand  that  for  a  long 
time  aflerwurds  tingled  with  consciousness  of  the 
touch  of  the  woman's  lips. 

She  rose,  with  no  awkwardness,  no  haste ;  re- 
seated herself,  bent  over,  and  kissed  her  child. 

The  child  had  been  always  watching  us,  its  soft, 
serious,  unchildlike  eyes  fixed  sometimes  on  me,  and 
sometimes  on  its  mower.  I  had  never  before,  and 
have  never  since,  seen  anything  like  that  child's 
eyes.  They  —  but  why  voluntarily  recall  them, 
when  the  effort  of  my  life  for  so  long,  was  to  keep 
them  from  always  floating  before  me. 

Suddenly  the  woman's  face  resumed  its  deadly 
pallor. 

"  Will  it  be  very  painful  ?  "  she  asked. 

«  That  is  as  you  will." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

I  explained.  It  was  my  advice  that  she  should 
let  her  child  be  put  to  sleep  with  the  then  newly 
discovered  aeent,  chloroform. 

"  Is  there  danger  in  it  ?  " 

"  None,  —  if  3ie  stuff  is  carefully  administered, 
as,  I  need  not  say,  it  shall  be  to  your  child.  You 
can  understand  now  difficult  it  is  to  keep  a  child 
still  enough  under  pain  to  give  an  operator  a  fair 
chance." 

"  It  would  be  difficult  with  any  other  child,  per- 
haps: with  mine  it  is  not  difficult.  She  is  so 
docile,  so  patient ;  she  would  keep  still,  and  bear 
uncomplainingly  anything  I  asked  her  to  bear. 
She  has  already  undergone  great  agony  from  a 
firuitless  attempt  at  cure.  But,  of  course,  i^  indeed, 
there  is  no  aanger,  I  would  wish" — here  she 
paused — "  O,  the  weak  folly  of  words  1  to  save  my 
darling  pain." 

"  Do  youjudge  your  child  to  have  a  good  consti- 
tution ?  The  extreme  debility  you  speak  of  is  pre- 
ternatural." 

She  answered  me  es^rly,  assuring  me  that 
her  child,  except  for  this  lameness,  which  she  con- 
sidered to  be,  not  the  result  of  constitutional  dis- 
ease, but  of  an  accident,  had  always  had  perfect 
health.     She  added,  — 

"  You  are  too  young  for  me  to  tell  my  storj-  to, 
or  I  might,  by  the  circumstances  of  her  Inrth,  ac- 
count to  you  for  her  extreme  docility." 

1  then  questioned  her  as  to  what  had  been  done 
in  attempt  to  cure  the  child,  and  I  blamed  her  for 
not  having  at  first  come  to  us. 
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.  With  perfect  simplicity  she  gave  me  the  incredi- 
ble answ^  that  she  had  never,  till  a  few  weeks 
since,  beurd  of  ^  us,**  Then,  when  she  had  replied 
to  all  my  qoestioiis,  seeming  to  win  confidence  in 
me  because  of  my  confidence  in  cure,  6he  spoke  to 
me,  with  quiet  intensity,  of  the  child's  pecuhar  pre- 
ciousnesB  to  her. 

To  this  I  listened,  or  seemed  to  listen,  patient- 
I wa»  eonscioiis  that  she  was  speaking  to  rae ;  I 
was  also  conscious  of  her  child's  eyes  watching  me ; 
but  while  she  spoke  and  the  child  watched,  I  was 
arranging  for  the  operation,  the  when,  the  how,  all 
the  detaus.  Jlkere  were  difficulties  in  my  way,  ob- 
stacles to  be  surmounted.  I  was  not  at  all  sure  of 
winning  Dr.  Feamwell's  consent  that  this  child 
should  be  the  first  subject  upon  which  the  new 
operation  should  be  tried.  Dr.  Jfeamwell  had  said, 
I  remembered,  "  We  must  first  try  this  on  some 
coarsely  bom  child,  some  child  of  robust  peasant 
parents;  some  child,  tooy  who,  should  its  life  be 
sacrificed,  would  be,  poor  little  wretch  I  no  loss,  and 
no  ^reat  loser." 

Inad  more  faith  in  Dr.  Feamwell  always^  than 
Dr.  Feamwell  had  in  himselfl  I  had,  also,  more 
faith  in  science  than  the  more  experienced  man 
had.  Besides  this.  Dr.  Feamwell  was  of  extreme 
sensitiyeness  and  tender-heartedness;  his  hand 
could  be  firmer  than  any,  and  his  courage  cooler, 
but  he  required  first  to  l>e  convinced  of  the  unques* 
tiooable  beneficence  of  the  torture  he  infiicted. 

Dr.  Feamwell's  seeing  this  child  beforehand 
would  be  a  risk  ^hen  I  looked  at  it  with  Dr. 
FeamwelFs  eyes,  I  recognized  its  extreiae  firagil- 
ity),  but  his  hearing  the  mother  speak  of  it,  and  of 
its  extreme  preciousness  to  her,  wouM  be  firtal.  He 
would  warn,  and  question,  and  caution,  till  the  wo- 
man's cours^  would  fail ;  he  would  think  it  bettor 
that  the  widow  should  keep  her  lame  child,  than 
rim  the  risk  of  losing  it  to  cure  its  lameness.  He 
was  quite  capable  of  telling  her  that  this  lameness 
would  not  kill,  and  that  the  attempt  to  cure  it 
might;  and  then  how  could  one  expect  a  poor, 
weak,  selfish  woman  to  decide  ? 

Onee  interested  in  the  woman.  Dr.  Feamwell 
would  think  nothing  of  the  glory  to  sci^uce,  and 
the  gain  to  the  human  race,  of  successfid  operation, 
compared  with  the  loos  to  this  woman  if  she  should 
lose  her  child. 

This  "  weakness  "  (so  I  thought  it  J  of  Dr.  Feam- 
welFs filled  me  with  something  as  like  contempt  as 
it  was  posable  ibr  me  to  feel  towards  one  who  was 
my  hero.  Against  it,  I  determined  as  fiur  as  possi- 
ble to  protect  Mm.  Though  I  had  no  coDsciooB- 
ness  that  the  child's  c^es  touched  me,  I  knew  how 
theywould  appeal  to  Dr.  FeamwelL 

While  the  mother  talked,  therefore,  I  was  schem- 
ing and  contriving.  I  received  the  souads  of  her 
words  on  my  ear,  and  ihey  conveyed  corresponding 
ideas  to  my  brain ;  for  afterwards  I  knew  things 
she  then,  and  only  then,  told  me.  But  at  the  time 
I  heard  without  heaziBgy  in  the  same  way  that  we 
often  see  without  seehig,  thiiiga  thai  vivioly  repro- 
duce themselves  aflterwards. 

"  When  can  it  be  done  ?  " 

That  question  brought  her  qteaking  and  my 
thinking  to  a  pause. 

"  Do  you  stay  here  k>ng?  " 

<<  Not  longer  than  ie  needful  for  my  chikL  I 
am  poor.  It  is  dear  Uvinff  in  a  strange  place. 
But  anythmg  that  is  needful  Ibr  my  child  is-  possi- 
ble." *^ 


*^  If  it  can  be  done  at  all,  it  ihall  be  done  w*ihin 
thewe^" 

'''  If  it  can  be  done  at  all  I '  You  said  it  coaM 
be  done ;  yon  said  it  should  be  done." 

The  way  in  which  tins  was  said,  Um  Ibok  in  thfc 
eyei  with  whidk  it  was  said,  revealed  somethiBg  d 
the  stonuT  possibilities  of  this  woman's  nntarew 

'*I  q)oke  with  indiscreet  haste  when  I  said  ii 
could  and  should  be  done.  There  are  nutny  ^fa- 
culties." 

I  tiben  explained  the  Datoie  of  those  diffienkies 
in  the  manner  I  thou^rt  most  poHtie,  and  moat  cal- 
culated to  induce  her  to  connive  with  me  in  over- 
coming theoft.  I  dwelt  nmcb  on  the  morlod  over- 
sensitiveness  which  would  paralyze  the  hand  of  the 
good  doctor,  w^re  she  to  wpeak  to  him  as  she  hnd 
spoken  to  me  about  tlie  extrmeprecMHianess  of  hv 
child. 

She  studied  my  £»ce  with  a  new  intensil^  ^  then 
she  said, — 

'^  He  need  know  nothing  about  me.  I  need  not 
see  him  till  9^  is  arranged.  Thb  child  earn,  Sbr 
him,  be  anybody's  child.' 

''  £xactly  what  I  wonH  desire*  I  am  glad  to 
find  you  so  sensible.  Bring  the  child  l^re  to- 
morrow momii^  at  ten." 

Wnite  to  the  npe  again,  she  fidtered,  — 

"  Yon  don't  mean  ibai  it  wiU  be  done  to-mor- 
row?"  ' 

^^  No,  no^  no.  No  snehlnck  as  thai,"  I  anaweied, 
impatiently.  "  There  are  preliminaries  to  be  gone 
through.  The  ciiild  will  luive  to  be  examined  by  a 
council  of  surgeons^  All  that  is  nothing  to  yon. 
Bring  her  to  me,  here,  at  ten  to-morrow.  Thai  is 
all  I  ask  of  you.  This  is  ray  name," — ^ving  hsr 
a  card.  <^  You,  know  from  the  soperscrii^iion  S  th« 
note  you  brought  me,  that  my  naoM  is  Bertram 
Dowlas».  You  may  trust  me  to  do  ike  best  J  eaa 
for  you." 

She  rose  to  take  leave. 

The  quiet  intensity  of  her  sratitude,  and  hsr  iai- 
plicit,  patient  belief  in  me  dia  not  touch  me.  I  let 
these  tilings  pass  me  by ;  there  was  no  contact. 

"  I  have  no  claim  whatever  on  your  ^ratitttde," 
was  Bsj  most  true  answer  to  what  she  said.  '^  It  if 
not  the  cure  of  your  child  that  I  care  abovU,  but  the 
proof  that  human  skill,  aided  by  science,  can  euie 
thousands." 

She  nailed  slightly,  in  gentle  deprecation  of  ray 
self-injustiee,  —  perhaps,  too^  in  incrednUty  of  my 
indifierence  towards  her  dukL 

That  was  the  end  c^  our  first  interview. 

All  the  rest  of  ^at  day  I  worked  with  divided 
attentic^,  and  with  a  strange  unsettled  finding. 
This  was  a  new  experience,  and  it  made  me  uneasy. 
Ordinarily  1  was  my  own  master.  I  now  put  on 
the  screw  as  1  had  never  had  to  do  before,  and 
with  little  result  beyond  a  painful  sense  of  strain 
and  eflfort 

It  was  natural  that  I  should  be  tmder  some  ex- 
citement. I  would  not  own  to  mysdf  that  av  ex- 
citement was  more  than  natural ;  nor  would  I,  fi>r 
an  instant,  listen  to  any  internal  suejgestion  that  it 
had  any  other  cause  than  that  to  \^^  I  chose  to 
aitribute  it. 

At  the  appointed  time  next  momiag,  she  hrou^t 
the  child. 

There  was  no  quailine  vet,  as  I  had  feared  theie 
misht  be.  She  was  stiU  intent  upon  the  cum^  s^ 
full  of  confidence  in  ue. 

When  she  gave  the  snudi  soft  ereatwe  into  m^ 
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hold,  and  it  pot  one  of  iu  little  anus  round  my 
neck,  voluntarily,  eonfidingly,  I  experienced  a  sen- 
sation I  had  never  before  known. 

It  turned  out  as  I  had  expected.  I  had  a  hard 
battle  to  fight ;  my  patience  and  temper  were  pret- 
ty well  tried. 

Dr.  Feamwdl  todic  the  small  being  upon  his 
knee,  stroked  its  hair,  kxAed  into  its  eyes,  felt  its 
arms,  and  declared  that  this  was  not  a  safe  case  for 
operatsoo ;  tltat  the  child  was  too  delieate. 

I  and  one  or  two  others,  equally  bent  on  teirting 
the  new  discovery,  at  last  overruled  Ms  jud^en^ 
and  carried  our  point, — not  till  I  was  eonsciouB  of 
the  perspiration  standing  in  great  beads  on  my 
forehead.  I  do  not  know  that  I  exactly  IM  about 
the  little  thing,  but  I  deliberately  allowed  Dr. 
Feamwell  to  suppose  that  the  cfaUd^s  position  was 
such  diat  it  had  mr  better  die  than  live  aeripple, — 
possibly  had  better  die  ^lan  live  at  all ;  that  it  was 
a  child  whose  ezisteneo  in  the  world  was  an  incon- 
vmiience  rather  than  anything  else,  and  a  constant 
memorial  of  what  was  best  forgotten. 

I  was  flushed  with  trinmoh  when  I  returned  to 
Mrs.  Roescar,  — to  she  called  herself, — bearing  the 
child  in  my  arms. 

**  With  the  sweat  of  my  brow,  I  have  earned  tlie 
healing  of  your  chfld,"  I  said  to  h^,  as  I  wiped  uiy 
forehead. 

She  was  standing  up  close  to  the  door;  her  arms 
eagerly  reeeived  the  burden  of  mine ;  her  tongue 
mule  me  no  answer,  but  her  &ce  replied  to  me. 

**  On  Monday  at  eleven,"  1  t<^d  her.  "  This  is 
Thursday.  In  the  intervening  days  ke^  J*^*"' 
child  as  qinet  as  you  can :  give  her  as  much  fresh 
air  and  as  much  nourishing  food  as  von  can.  Dr. 
Feamwell  sent  you  this  "  —  slipping  five  sovereigns 
into  her  hand — "to  hdp  to  pay  your  expenses. 
He  will  help  you  as  much  as  you  mav  find  necessa- 
ry. He  is  rich  and  kind.  You  need  have  no  scru- 
ples.** 

The  money  was  my  own;  it  would  have  been 
more,  but  that  I  was  short  of  fhnds  just  then.  Her 
face  had  flushed. 

^  I  take  the  money  for  my  ddld's  sake.  I  thank 
Mm  for  my  child's  swke,"  dte  said,  proudl)\ 

I  was  now  waiting  ibr  her  to  go. 

The  door  of  the  room  was  open ;  she  stood  facing 
the  openinsr,  and  the  light  from  the  great  stmr-win- 
dow  fell  full  upon  her. 

For  the  first  time  I  noted  her  great  beauty. 

She  was  still  young,  I  dare  say,  but  hers  was  not 
the  beauty  that  depends  upon  the  first  freshncfs  of 
youth.  It  was  the  beauty  of  perfectly  harmonious 
prr^)ortlon.  Her  form  was  at  least  as  perfect  as 
her  countenance.  She  had  the  most  statuesque 
grace  I  ever  saw  in  living  woman,  as  she  elood 
there  holding  her  cluld,  —  holding  it  with  no  more 
effort  than  a  Hebe  shows  in  holding  the  cup  of 
nectar. 

Her  deep,  still  eves  were  fiistened  upon  me.  A  cu- 
rious shook  went  t3m>ugh  me,  even  before  she  spoke. 

Her  fiice  had  now  again  that  extreme  j>allor,  such 
as  I  had  never  seen  on  any  other  living  fiwe. 

"  On  Monday,  at  eleven,"  she  repeated.  Her 
marble  pale  lips  seemed  stiffening  to  marble  rigid- 
ity. They  seemed  to  form  the  words  with  difficmty. 
"You  would  not  deceive  me?  There  is  not  more 
danger  than  you  tell  me  ?  Forgive  me ;  but,  now 
it  is  settled,  my  heart  seems  turning  to  ice.  You 
would  not  deceive  me?  I  know  something  of  the 
callousness,  the  cruelty,  of  men ;  but  this  would  be 
too  cruel.    In  all  this  world  1  have,  as  I  have  told 


you,  nothing  but  this,**  hugging  the  child,  as  she 
spoke,  closer  to  that  breast  whose  superi^  tines  were 
not  to  be  wholly  hidden  by  the  heavy  mufflii^ 
weeds  she  wore.  ^  I  have  nothing  but  this  to  hope 
for,  to  work  for,  to  Uve  for.  This  is  all  I  have 
saved  from  the  past,  all  that  is  led  to  me  in  the 
fhture." 

Her  delicate,  dark  brows  gathered  themselves 
threateningly  over  her  intense  eyes,  as  she  added, 
m  a  soft,  deep  voice,  — 

"  There  would  be  one  thing  left  for  me  to  do  if  I 
lost  my  child,  — one  thing,  and  only  one.  To  curse 
die  ha^ — whether  it  were  the  haod  of  God  or  of 
man  —  that  took  her  from  me." 

I  answered  her  coldly,  as  far  as  I  could,  care- 
lessly. I  steeled  myself  against  the  tragic  truth  of 
her  words;  but  I  was  conscious  of  a  creejungof  my 
flesh. 

"  Madam,"  I  sud,  •*  you  are  at  liberty  to  chan^ 
your  mind.  All  arrangements  that  have  been  made 
can  be  unmade.  I  would,  however,  advise  you  to 
avoid  agitating  the  child.*' 

This  drew  her  eyes  from  mine  to  the  small  fiiee 
on  her  breast.  She  had  not  raised  her  voice,  had 
not  indulged  in  any  gesture ;  had  not  betrayed,  ex- 
cept in  the  blanclung  of  her  fooe  and  the  intense 
passion  of  her  eyes,  her  agitation  ;  the  child  was 
too  youn^  to  understand  ner  words.  And  yet,  as 
we  both  looked  at  it  now,  its  lips  had  parted,  its 
face  had  flushed,  its  eyes  and  mouth  and  chin  were 
quivering  wHh  emodon. 

Perhaps  the  little  creature  was  distressed  by  the 
ribrations  of  its  mothen^s  strongly  pulsadng  heart, 
against  which  it  was  held  so  closely. 

She  bent  over  it,  held  her  face  against  its  fece, 
murmured  soothing  sounds.  I  was  hmding  the  door 
open.  She  now  passed  out  without  another  word, 
and  began  to  de«jend  the  stairs. 

I  stood  looking  after  her ;  mjr  eyes  were  caught 
by  the  glorious  great  knot  of  bright  hair,  whicMJ  all 
pulled  back  from  her  foce,  escaped  from  her  bonnet 
oeMnd.  A  slanting  beam  frcnn  the  window  had 
touched  and  fired  it  as  she  passed  down  the  stairs. 

Half-way  down  "she  stopped,  turned,  and  looked 
back  and  up  at  me.  When  ibt  mother  looked,  her 
child  looked  too.  They  remained  so  for  perhaps 
half  a  minute. 

How  often  afterwards,  in  dreams  of  the  night,  in 
waking  visions  of  the  dark,  and  worse,  far  worse,  in 
the  broad  daylight  and  peopling  the  sunshine,  look- 
injr  up  from  *ttie  grass,  or  fi^om  the  water,  looking 
forth  from  the  trees,  or  the  flowers,  hovering  be- 
tween her  and  other  faces,  did  I  meet  those  haunt- 
ing eyes  ;  the  two  pairs  of  eyes,  so  like  in  their  dif- 
fbrence,  garing  at  me  with  varying  expressions 
of  appeal,  reproach,  agony,  or  —  worst  of  all  —  res- 
ignation ! 

«  Good  evening,  Mrs.  Ropscar." 

1  turned  back  into  the  room,  but  could  not  hin- 
der myself,  a  few  moments  after,  from  looking  out 
to  see  if  she  were  still  there.     She  was  ^one. 

During  the  Friday  and  Saturday  intervening; 
between  that  day  and'the  Monday,  I  hardly  thought 
of  the  mother  and  child.  I  thought  constantly, 
and  with  feverish  eagerness,* of  the  operation,  and 
of  the  triumph  of  its  success ;  but  I  did  not  realize 
the  quivering  agony  of  body  and  spirit  —  the 
chfld^s  body  (even  if  all  sensation  were  deadened 
for  die  moments  of  operation,  there  must  be  l*en 
suffering  afterwards),  the  mother's  spirit  —  im- 
plied even  in  success.  As  to  fidlure,  I  did  not 
admit  its  possibility. 
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On  the  Sunday  I  was  restless.  I  felt  it  needfiil 
to  do  something.  I  could  not  apply  to  book  study, 
and  frcnn  the  more  practical  part  of  study  the  day 
shut  me  off.  I  got  on  board  one  of  the  river  steam- 
ers, not  designing  anything  but  to  get  out  in  the 
country,  and  have  a  good  walk.  But  the  first  per- 
son my  eye  fell  on,  when  I  looked  round  the 
crowded  deck,  was  Mrs.  Bosscar,  her  child,  of 
course,  in  her  arms. 

For  a  moment  I  felt  afraid  lest  this  might  mean 
that  my  patient  was  escaping  me. 

"  Wnere  are  you  going  ?  "  I  asked  her,  abruptly. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  answered,  with  her  quiet 
voice  and  rare  smile.  "  You  recommended  me  to 
give  the  child  all  the  air  I  could.  I  thought  of 
knding  at  one  of  the  pleasant  green  places,  and 
sitting  about  in  the  fields  for  a  few  nours,  and 
then  taking  the  evening  boat  back  again.  I 
thought,  at  some  farmhouse  or  small  inn,  I  could 
get  some  food  for  her,  —  at  all  events,  milk  and 
eggs  and  bread  and  butter." 

I  was  standing  on  the  deck  in  front  of  her.  I 
said,  what  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  — 

"  You  are  much  too  beautiful  and  too  young  to 
go  about  alone  in  this  way,  among  such  people/' 

<<  I  dare  say  I  am  beautiful,  and  I  know  I  am  not 
old ;  but  my  beauty  is  not  of  the  sort  to  draw  on 
me  the  impertinence  of  common  people.  I  am  not 
youn^  in  my  soul.    I  know  how  to  protect  myself." 

"If  you  don't  mind  my  company,  I'll  manage 
for  you.  You  are  not  strong  enough  to  slave  about 
with  that  weight  always  in  your  arms.  You  can 
do  it,  I  know ;  but  you  should  not  overtax  your 
strength  to-day;  your  nerves  should  be  in  good 
order  to-morrow." 

She  blanched,  suddenly,  to  that  absolute  pallor 
again. 

"  Will  they  let  me  be  in  the  room  ?  Will  they 
let  her  lie  in  my  lap  ?  "  she  asked. 

I%hook  my  head. 

"  In  ninety*nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  this 
would  not  answer,  though  it  might  in  yours ;  it  is 
difficult  to  make  exceptions." 

She  gave  a  patient  sigh,  sat  some  time  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  tne  gliding  shore,  then  said,  looking 
at  me'  again,  — 

"Win  it  take  long?" 

"  O  no,  no,  a  very  short  time,  —  a  ffew  moments." 

"  And  she  will  feel  no  pain  ?  *' 

«  None." 

She  said,  as  if  to  herself,  her  eyes  subsiding  from 
my  face  to  settle  on  the  shore  again,  — 

"  Afler  all,  God  is  sometimes  mercifiil.  I  almost 
feel  as  if  I  could  love  him.  When  these  little 
feet"  —  touching  them  with  a  tender  hand  — 
"  walk,  1  will  try  with  all  my  soul  to  love  him." 

I  don't  know  what  possessed  me  this  day.  I  laid 
aside  all  my  habitual  shyness.  I  hardly  thought 
of  exposing  myself  to  the  ridicule  of  my  colleagues, 
should  I  encounter  any  of  them.  But  thinking  of 
this  chance,  I  glanced  at  Mrs.  Bosscar's  di^, 
trying  to  discover  how  she  would  strike  a  stranger, 
and  to  what  rank  she  would  be  supposed  to  belong. 

Of  the  dress  I  could  make  nothing ;  it  was  sUl 
deep  and  long-worn  mourning.  As  far  as  I  could 
tell,  nothing  of  her  station  could  be  learned  frt>m 
her  dress. 

She  was  standing.  She  had  moved  to  the  side 
of  Ihe  vessel,  a  littfe  way  apart  Grom  me.  She  was 
pointing  out  something  to  the  child.  From  the 
poise  of  her  head^  down  all  the  lines  of  her  form,  to 
the  firmly  planted,  beautiful  foot,  firom  which,  by 


times,  the  wind  swept  back  the  drapery,  there  was 
something  regal  about  her.  The  chad  was  daintUy 
dressed  in  wmte ;  it  looked  all  sofl  swan's-down  and 
delicate  embroideries.  It  might,  I  tlioaglit,  hare 
been  a  queen's  child. 

I  went  to  her  side,  and  proposed  that  we  should 
land  at  the  first  stopping-place,  and  take  a  row- 
boat.  She  agreed.  She  would  have  agi^ed  to 
anjrthing  I  proposed ;  she  had  a  feding  that  Ae 
child's  Ofe  was  in  my  hand.  So  we  were  soon 
gliding  alonff  the  shady  bank  of  the  river^  —  die 
and  I  and  ike  child,- 


sometimes  among  the  wa- 
tei^lilies  and  close  to  the  swans,  sometimes  almo^ 
touched  by  drooping  boughs,  sometimes  for  a  mo- 
ment held  entangled  by  the  sedges.  All  very 
silent. 

Mrs.  Bosscar  was  one  of  those  women  who  bave 
a  talent  for  silence,  and,  more  than  that,  who  seem 
hardly  to  need  speech.  To-day  she  was  content  to 
watch  the  child.  The  child  sat  on  her  knees,  with 
musing  eyes  and  tranquil  &ce,  watching  the  gliding 
water. 

Now  and  then  the  child  smiled  np  into  the  moth- 
er's face ;  now  and  then  the  mother  bent  over  and 
kissed  the  child  ,*  there  seemed  no  need,  between 
them,  for  any  other  kind  of  speech.  That  child's 
smile  was  of  the  most  wonderful,  sad  sweetness. 
It  was  the  loveliest  and  tendeiest  expression.  1 
did  not  then,  vou  must  understand,  consclonsly 
note  all  the  thmgs  I  speak  of  as  I  go  a\oi]^  ;  they 
returned  upon  me  afterwards.  I  had  time  enough, 
in  time  to  come,  to  remember  the  past.  Thne 
enough.  Heaven  knows  1 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  we  stopped  at  a  compar- 
atively unfirequented  place,  and  ^ed. 

Mrs.  Bosscar's  quiet,  undemonstrative,  and  yet 
pleased  and  grateful,  acceptance  of  all  my  services, 
ner  acquiescence  in  all  l  proposed,  did  not  seem 
to  me  Strang.  The  day  was  altogether  a  dr^im- 
day.  I  was  in  the  sort  of  mood  in  which  to  find 
myself  the  hero  of  a  fairy-tale's  adventures  wonld 
hardly  have  surprised  me ;  a  most  unwonted  mood 
for  me. 

I  have  thought  about  it  since,  and  wondered  if  s3ie 
acted  as  she  £d  firom  inexperience,  or  firom  indi^ 
ference.  Was  she  ignorant,  or  was  she  cardeei, 
as  to  what  might  be  concluded  about  her  ?  I  be- 
lieve the  fiict  was  that  she  thought  neither  of  her- 
self, nor  of  me,  but  merely  of  "  a  good  day  "  for  the 
child. 

She  laid  aside  her  bonnet,  and  her  cap  with  it, 
before  she  sat  down  to  table,  showing  that  wealth 
of  brown  hair,  and,  what  much  more  mterested  me, 
that  head  fit  to  be  the  head  of  a  goddess.  "  And 
yet,"  I  thought,  "  she  seems  a  very  ordinaiy  wo- 
man ;  she  seems,  even  more  foolishly  than  most  wo- 
men, absorbed  and  satisfied  by  the  possession  of  a 
child." 

In  laying  aside  her  bonnet  and  cap,  she  had  laid 
aside,  ^so,  her  shapeless  cloak ;  her  close-fittiag 
black  dress  displayed  the  lines  of  shoulders,  bust, 
and  waist,  fit  to  be  those  of  that  same  goddess. 

She  was  a  splendid  wortian.  The  well-formed 
white  soft  hands  made  me  conclude  dial  she  was 
also,  by  conventional  rank,  a  lady. 

We  returned  as  we  had  come ;  only  that  the 
sunset  mirrored  in  the  river,  the  swans,  the  sedges 
the  rippling  run  of  the  water,  the  capricious  wans 
breathings  of  the  soft  wind  seemed,  yet  more  than 
the  morning  brightness,  things  of  a  dream.  We 
reached  the  widow's  lodging  at  about  the  child's 
bedtime. 


AN  EXPERIENCE. 
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Sbe  did  not  ask  me  to  go  in,  but  I  went  in. 

She  told  the  child  to  thank  me  for  "a happy, 
liappy  time,*'  which  the  little  thing  did  with  a 
prettmess  pathetic  to  think  of  afterwards,  adding, 
of  lier  own  accord,  — 

**  And  for  showing  me  the  lilies  and  the  pretty 

Tlie  mother  hung  on  her  words  with  rapture,  and 
then,  raising  her  face  to  mine,  said,  — 

**  If  you  make  my  child  able  to  walk  in  the 
y^aim  sunny  grass,  on  her  own  little  feet,  I  will 
learn  to  believe  in  a  loving  God,  that  I  may  call 
hxB  choicest  blessings  down  upon  you.  I  will 
entreat  him  to  prosper  you  in  all  your  doings,  to 
gladden  your  whole  life,  to  let  the  love  of  women 
and  of  little  children  sweeten  all  your  days." 

I  pressed,  in  parting,  the  hand  she  held  out  to 
me.  After  I  had  len  her,  her  last  words  went 
ecboing  through  my  brain. 

When  I  got  nome  I  tried  to  apply  myself  to  hard 
stndy, — quite  vainly.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
she,  alone,  was  responsible  for  this.  I  believe  that, 
just  at  the  time  wnen  I  first  met  her,  my  brain  was 
on  the  point  of  giving  in,  and  of  resenting  the 
strain  of  some  years. 

This  phase,  at  all  events,  of  my  collapse,  had  a 
strange  deliciousness  about  it.  Soft  thoughts  and 
sweet  fancies  thronged  upon  me.  I  gave  myself 
up  to  them,  weary  of  the  effort  of  self-mastery. 

Again  and  again,  as  I  fell  asleep,  I  was  gliding 
softly  down  a  sunny  river.  I  seemed  to  hear  the 
dip  and  splash  of  oars,  to  feel  the  movement  of  the 
boat  under  the  impulse  given  by  them,  and  then 
the  words,  *'  May  tne  love  of  women  and  of  little 
children  sweeten  all  your  days  1 "  sounded  in  my 
ears  with  such  distinctness,  and  seemed  to  come 
firom  a  voice  so  near,  that  I  awoke  with  a  start,  and 
a  feeling  that  I  should  see  the  speaker  standing 
beside  my  bed,  and  that  I  had  felt  her  breath  upon 
my  brow. 

Then,  like  a  fool  as  I  was,  I  lay  thinking^  of  the 
woman  who  had  spoken  those  words.  <*  What  a 
rich,  low  voice  she  nas ;  what  sweet  deep  eyes  she 
has ;  what  a  shapely  foot  she  has ;  what  a  splendid 
form  it  is;  what  a  soft,  white,  steady  hand  she 
hasl" 

"  Yes,"  I  then  said  to  myself^  trying  to  deceive 
myself.  *^  She  would  make  a  first-rate  hospital 
nurse  ;  strong,  calm,  gentle,  wise." 

Next  day,  a  day  or  intense  excitement  to  me,  the 
operation  was  penormed.  It  was  successftiUy  per- 
formed. Everything  that  happened  at  about  this 
time,  after  that  Sunday  on  the  river,  seems  wrapped 
in  a  dream-haze. 

But  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  that  Dr.  Feam- 
wcll  said  to  me,  *'  Dowla«s,  you  are  over-doin^  it ; 
I  don't  like  the  look  of  your  eyes ;  take  a  holiday." 
But  whether  this  was  before  the  operation,  or  after 
it,  I  don't  know.  1  know  that  1  made  him  some 
jesting  answer,  and  laughed  at  his  grave  concern. 
I  k^ow  that  late  in  that  day,  when  I  first  saw 
Mrs.  Bosscar  after  the  operation,  her  expression 
of  her  passionate  joy  and  gratitude  made  me  half 
delirious  with  an  uncomprehended  feeling,  —  and 
that  part  of  it  was /ear. 

The  child,  after  the  operation,  was  placed  in  one 
of  the  wards  of  the  hospital.  The  mother  left  it 
neither  night  nor  day.  I  had  prevailed  in  getting 
this  exception  to  rule  allowea ;  and  for  this  her 
gratitude  was  almost  as  great  as  for  our  other  suc- 
cess. 
Through  the  day  after  the  operation,  and  the 
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day  following  that,  I  often  stole  a  few  moments  to 
^o  and  look  at  the  little  patient  sufferer,  and  at  the 
joy-illumined,  radiant  face  of  the  mother.  The 
more  radiant  the  mother's  face  was,  and  the  more 
entirely  all  seemed  well,  the  more  I  felt  afraid. 

When,  on  the  third  day,  the  child  sank  —  died 
in  its  sleep  —  I  knew  it  was  of  that  I  had  been 
aftaid. 

I  cannot  even  now  account  for  the  child's  death. 
It  should  have  lived  and  grown  strong ;  there  was 
no  inflammation ;  the  success  of  the  operation  was 
perfect. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  child  bom  not  to  live.  Perhaps 
the  constant  presence  of  its  mother  made  it  keep 
up  too  strong  a  strain  of  self-control  for  its  strength. 
It  must  have  suffered,  but  it  did  not  moan,  or  cry, 
or  give  any  sign  of  suffering,  except  what  was  to 
be  read  on  the  oflen-damp  brow  and  in  the  over- 
dilated  eyes.  "  Eyes  1 "  Yes.  It  is  always  "  eyes." 
Eyes  are  always  haunting  me.  Oflen  the  child's 
eyes,  as  they  looked  up  at  me,  when  I  bent  over  it. 
I  have  fancied  since  that  it  would  have  spoken  to 
me  then,  complained  of  pain,  but  for  the  mother 
being  always  close  and  within  hearing.  I  have 
fancied  since  that  it  looked  at  me  with  that  intent 
look,  hoping  that  I  should  understand. 

A  Door  sickly  tree  —  I  think  a  sycamore  —  grew 
outsiae  one  of  the  windows  of  the  ward  in  wnich 
the  child  lay.  It  was  swaying  and  swinging  in  the 
evening  wind  and  evening  sunlizht,  and  its  shadow 
was  waving  to  and  fro  on  the  child's  bed  when  I 
went  into  the  ward  on  the  afternoon  of  that  third 
day. 

The  child  liked  to  watch  the  shadow  and  had 
begged  not  to  have  the  blind  pulled  down. 

"Had  I  best  wake  her ?  "  Mrs.  Rosscar  asked 
me,  the  moment  I  approached  the  bed.  She  was 
looking  strained  to-aay,  and  anxious.  *^  It  is  rath- 
er long  since  she  took  nourishment.  And  last 
time  she  was  awake,  I  thought  she  seemed  more 
weak  and  faint  than  she  h^  seeiped  once  Mon- 
day." 

"  When  was  she  last  awake  ?  " 

Mrs.  Rosscar  looked  at  her  watch. 

'<  Half  an  hour  and  three  minutes  ago ;  but  she 
took  nothing  then,  fer  she  smiled  at  me,  and  then 
dozed  off,  just  as  I  was  going  to  rive  her  her  arrow- 
root and  wine.  It  is  an  hour  and  a  half  since  she 
had  anything." 

*'  By  all  means  wake  her,"  I  said.  It  struck  me 
that  her  little  face  looked  pinched  and  cold.  "  The 
sleep  of  exhaustion  will  do  her  no  good,"  I  added. 

Mrs.  Rosscar  bent  her  &ee  over  the  child's  face. 
I  stood  by,  with  my  heart  striking  sledge-hammer 
blows  against  mc. 

"  Mamma  wants  her  darling  to  wake  up  and  take 
some  wine,"  she  said,  with  her  check  lying  against 
the  child's  cheek. 

No  movement  or  murmur  of  reply. 

Lifting  her  head,  and  looking  mto  my  face,  she 
said,  in  what  then  seemed  to  me  an  awml  voice,  — 

"  She  is  very  cold !  " 

I  pushed  the  mother  aside,  I  bent  over  the  child, 
I  felt  for  its  pulse,  watched  for  its  breath.    In  vain. 

I  ordered  nannels  to  be  heated,  and  the  little  body 
to  be  wrapped  in  them  and  rubbed  with  them.  I 
tried  every  means  I  knew  of  for  restoring  anima- 
tion. 

In  vain. 

While  the  mother  was  preparing  food  for  it,  the 
child,  having  smiled  at  her,  nad  follen  into  a  doze. 
That  doze  was  the  doze  of  death. 
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When  we  deristed  from  our  efforts  to  wake  it, 
and  left  the  poor  tortured  little  body  in  peace,  Mrs. 
Bosscar,  who  had  been  kneeling  by  the  bed,  rose. 
She  stood  motionless  and  speechless  for  moments 
that  seemed  to  me  no  portion  of  time,  but  an 

Tnience  of  eternity, 
resolved  that  I  wotdd  not  meet  her  eyes ;  but 
she  was  the  stronger  willed,  and  our  eyes  did 
meet.  I  shrank;  I  shivered;  I  looked,  I  know, 
abject,  craven,  self-convicted.  I  felt  I  was  the 
murderer  she  thought  me. 

Slowly,  with  her  eyes  on  mine  which  watched 
her  with  a  horrible  fiEiscination,  she  lifWi  her  grand 
arms,  and  clasped  her  hands  above  her  head. 

The  npliftea  arms,  the  awful  eyes,  the  indefinite 
horror  or  that  pause  before  speech  were  enough  for 
me. 

As  her  lips  opened,  to  give  utterance  to  the  first 
words  of  her  curse,  I,  lifting  my  own  arms,  as  if  to 
ward  off  from  my  head  an  imminent  blow  (they 
told  me  afterwards  of  these  things),  and  struggling 
for  power  to  articulate  some  deprecatioD,  —  I, 
meetuig  her  eyes  with  unspeakable  horror  in  my 
own,  staggered  a  moment,  then  fell,  as  if  she  had 
struck  me  down. 


BOYS. 
Phybiologists,  we  believe,  have  discovered,  or 
at  any  rate  have  demonstrated,  that  there  are  fincts 
to  justify  the  poet  in  holding  the  gray  barbarian 
lower  than  the  Christian  cmld.  The  Caucasian 
brain,  they  say,  even  in  its  earliest  stage  of  devel- 
opment, is  shown  by  its  convolutions  to  be  as  highly 
organized  a  structure  as  ihe  brain  of  the  c^uit 
negro,  and  by  the  time  the  period  of  childhood  is 
reached  it  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  Mongol. 
It  may  be  that  this  line  of  investigation,  when 
pushed  a  litde  further,  will  throw  some  liffht  upon 
a  question  which  has  from  time  immemorisu  puzzled 
parents  and  guardians,  perplexed  legislators  and 
magistrates,  and  generally  troubled  society.  Why 
should  that  section  of  man's  life  commonly  known  as 
boyhood  be  distinguished  by  that  bitter  hostility  to 
civilization  and  order  which  is  only  too  frequently 
shown  to  be  its  leading  characteristic  ?  Why  should 
it  be  impossible  to  take  up  a  newspaper  without 
finding  mat  two  boys,  aged  nine  and  ten  respective- 
ly, have  been  endeavoring  to  upset  an  excursion- 
train  by  placing  obstacles  of  some  sort  on  the  rails, 
or  flinging  stones  at  it  from  a  bridge,  like  Masters 
Hall  and  ilustin  a  week  or  two  ago,  or  attempting 
to  set  fire  to  a  dwelling-house,  or  blowing  up  a  let- 
ter-box, or  burning  down  a  bobbin-mill,  like  those 
amiable  youths  atTBamsley  the  other  day,  or  beat- 
ing a  little  girl  to  death  for  wearing  green  ribbons, 
like  those  others  at  Manchester,  or  enga:;ed  in  some 
other  enterprise  which  had  for  its  object  the  destruc- 
tion of  life  or  propert}',  or  both  ?  Why  should  it 
be  that,  when  agitaton  in  London  or  Paris  want  to 
get  up  a  little  disturbance  and  intimidate  or  annoy 
society,  they  can  always  get  any  number  of  boys  to 
overset  kiosks,  or  pull  down  raihngs,  or  smash  lamps 
and  windows,  and  perform  other  services  the  mere 
pertbimance  of  wlich  is  obviously  a  sufficient  re- 
ward for  the  labor  ?  If  there  be  an3rthing  in  the 
theory  we  have  mentioned,  it  offers  an  explanation 
of  this  mystery.  If  the  civilized  man  in  arriving  at 
maturity  does  really  pass  through  stages  corre- 
sponding with  the  various  degrees  of  moral  develop- 
ment to  be  found  in  the  human  family,  and  if  in 
babyhood  he  is  to  be  considered  the  analogue  of 


the  negro,  then,  assuredly,  in  boyhood  lie  i«  tl 
representative  of  the  Red  Indian.  Tills  fbei — f 
which,  by  tlie  way,  that  acute  philompiia'  Sti 
Weller  seems  to  have  had  an  mkliiig  when  h 
charged  a  boy  with  behaving  ^  vith  as  much  polki 
ness  as  a  vild  Indian  "  —  cannot  of  course  be  ctm 
sidered  as  fairly  established  until  a  boy  tad  i 
ChoctAw  have  been  placed  aide  by  ride  land  (L> 
sected  by  some  competent  anaCoraist ;  but  in  thi 
mean  time  we  have  abundance  of  coUateral  evidenci 
tending  to  support  it.  Of  all  honum  beings  tt4 
boy  and  the  red  man  are  the  only  two  to  wbod 
cruelty  per  «e  is  a  pleiMure. 

With  some  othm  the  infliction  of  pain  mav  be 
some  extent  an  element  in  the  pleaeare   derive 
from  a  sport,  but  with  the  boy  and  the  red  man  it 
a  sport  in  itself.    All  experienced  travelers  an 
agreed  as  regards  the  one,  and  as  to  the  other,  I 
quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Lecky  in  his  Hijtory  « 
Morals,  "  few  persons  who  have  watched  the  hiWi 
of  boys  would  question  that  to  take  pleasure  in  gif 
ing  at  least  some  degree  of  pain  is  sufficientljr  cm 
mon."    Nevertheless,  in  the  one  case,  as    m  t)| 
other,  society  has  always  indulged  in  a  decepti* 
sentimentalism.    We  hear  people  talk  of  the  fin! 
free,  generous  nature  (^  hoys,  jaat  as  we  hear  thvi 
talk  of  the  noble  red  man  of  the  forest,  the  noU 
savage,  the  gentleman  of  nature,  &c.,  when  thi 
really  mean  a  greasy,  whooping,  screeching,  tarn 
hawking  savage.    In  the  second  place,  the  boy  nj 
the  red  man  are  the  only  two  varieties  of  t\ie  h4 
man  animal  that  evince  an  implacable  enmity  t| 
civilization,  and  upon  whose  natures  it  fails  to  exc^ 
cise  any  influence  fyr  good.    The  difference  in  tiiii 
respect  is  merely  one  of  opportunity  and  eirraiif 
stance.     The  Indian  has  comparatively  few  chaacri 
of  declaring  his  sentiments.    The  utmost  he  eao  d« 
is  to  massacre  a  family  of  settlers  now  and  then,  <?; 
just  at  present,  tear  up  a  piece  of  Pacific  Railwsy» 
and  scalp  a  few  station-masters  and  stokers.    Th* 
boy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  much  wider  range  oi 
oppcnrtunities,  but  he  it  unable  to  make  u^  of  cbfm 
in  the  same  complete  and  satislactorT  manner.    So- 
ciety is  rather  too  strong  for  him,  and  the  exprt** 
sion  of  his  feelings,  though  varied  in  kind,  is  limite'i 
in  degree. 

In  studying  any  animal  we  must,  of  eourw,  tabi 
that  variety  which  on  the  whole  appears  to  be  mofl 
U'pical  ana  least  affected  by  di8tiu4>ing  influence** 
It  would  be  idle  to  expect  sound  deductions  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  ox  from  an  examination  of  a  stall- 
fed  shorthorn,  or  of  the  dog  fi\)m  an  inquiry  into 
the  habits  of  a  puppet-show  "  Toby."  So  Hir  par- 
poses  of  boy-study  we  must  not  select  a  specimen 
cowed,  subdued,  stiffened,  and  made  minaturall} 
gentlemanlike  under  the  system  of  a  Dr.  Blimber. 
but  rather  go  to  some  breed  less  widely  remored 
fi-om  the  natural  animal,  such  as,  for  instance,  d^ 
which  the  penny-arliner,  with  bis  usual  llowieri'  in- 
felicity, insists  upon  calling  the  "  street  Arab,*  — 
Uie  most  monstrous,  perhaps,  even  of  his  misnomers 
for  if  there  is  a  being  in  every  respect  the  opposite 
of  the  grave,  decorous,  reverential  Arab,  it  1 4  the 
boy  of  the  streets.  No  one  who  has  observed  km 
with  any  degree  of  attention  can  doubt  that  war- 
&re  agamst  society  is  what  he  lives  for,  or  that,  if 
he  had  only  the  power,  any  member  of  societr,  sar 
a  policeman,  would  &re  just  as  badly  in  his  baa«{4 
as  a  stray  Salt  Lake  emigrant  in  those  of  a  war 
party  of  Arapahoes.  The  }K)Hceman,  to  be  tta^  is 
an  extreme  case,  for,  besides  the  natural  hatred  dns 
to  him  as  an  adult  and  a  member  of  society,  be  is 
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odioufl  to  the  street-boy  £rom  the  nature  of  bis  dor 
lieB.  He  is  hated  not  only  as  a  man  but  as  a  po- 
lieeiuan,  for  it  is  always  his  unfortunate  function  to 
stand,  between  the  boy  and  his  dearest  pleasures. 
^Vlxenever  there  is  a  fire,  or  a  fight,  or  an  upset,  or 
mn-ovcr,  or  any  other  opportunity  for  the  con- 
templation of  suffering  or  loss  to  the  sons  of  men, 
jiLst  as  the  boy  is  at  the  very  height  of- his  en- 
joyment the  policeman  is  sure  to  appear,  drive 
Imn  back,  and  interpose  a  form  aggravatingly 
bulky  and  opaque  between  him  and  the  sight 
inrhicn  was  affording  him  nnnuxed  gratification. 
This  conduct  is  especially  irritating  at  a  fire,  for 
it  may  be  observed  that  boys  always  take  a  pe- 
culiar interest  in  a  fire.  They  have  somehow  got 
into  a  way  of  regarding  it  as  something  specimly 

Sot  up  for  their  entertainment,  and  indeed  of  all  oi^ 
inary  disasters  there  is  none  so  well  calculated  to 
aiTora  them  thorough  satisfaction.  There  is,  at  the 
very  least,  the  destruction  of  property  to  be  wit- 
nessed, which  b  always  deligntml.  If  it  should 
luckily  happen  to  be  in  a  dwelling-house,  there  is 
the  additional  pleasure  derived  from  the  terror  and 
confunion  of  the  inmates,  and  the  chance  of  the  sub- 
lime treat  of  seeing  them  carried  out  more  or  less 
scorched  and  wrapped  up  in  blankets,  not  to  speak 
of  thepossibUity  of  some  one  being  entirely  roast- 
ed- From  this  Paradise  of  delights,  at  the  police- 
man's bidding,  the  boy  has  to  ^*  stand  back,"  and 
sometimes  so  far  that  he  can  only  hear  the  distant 
8oba  of  the  laboring  enjpne ;  and  at  the  supreme 
moment,  when  the  roof  mils  in,  he  is  left  to  his  own 
imxvgixiation  to  estimate  the  amount  of  damage  done 
and  the  probabilities  of  life  lost. 

Consequently,  there  are  few  spectacles  so  sooth- 
inz  to  the  boy-mind  as  that  of  a  policeman  in  difii- 
cvuty,  and  for  this  reason  boys  may  be  always  ob- 
served to  muster  strong  in  the  neighborhood  of 
police-stations  for  the  ss^e  of  seeing  the  force  in- 
volved in  taking  charge  of  troublesome  cases  of 
intoxication.    An  elderly  lady,  on  her  way  to  the 
stadon,  while  suffering  under  that  form  of  inebriety 
which  makes  the  patient  lie  down  and  kick,  everv 
dozen  yards,  and  between  halts  bite  and  scratch 
the  officer,  is  a  sight  particularly  refreshing  to  the 
boy,  presenting  as  it  does,  two  beings  wiui  whom 
be  is  St  feud,  under  humiliating  and  uncomfortable 
circumstances.     For  if  the  boy  hates  the  policeman 
he  hates  lovely  woman  Ux),  and  it  must  be  confessed 
that  in  this  case  also  he  has  some  reason  for  the 
antipathy,   because  unquestionably  lovely  woman 
hates  him.    The  affection  o£  mother  and  son  apart^ 
—  which  is  purely  a  matter  of  instinct,  a  mere  ani- 
mal attachment,  —  no  woman  ever  yet  was  fond  of 
boys.   There  is  a  natural  antagonism  between  them. 
"Women  are  conservative  by  temperament;  boys 
arc  naturally  revolutionary.     Women  are  lovers  of 
order ;  disorder  in  all  its  forms  is  what  boys  love. 
All  the  feelings  that  are  strongest  in  women — rever- 
ence, pity,  tenderness,  sympaUiy  with  suffering — are 
in  boys  "  conspicnous  by  their  absence."    Natural- 
ly, therefore,  tnere  is  no  love  lost  on  either  side. 
Lovely  woman  in  distress  excites  in  the  boy's  mind 
emotions  the  very  opposite  of  those  with  which  the 
late  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke  used  to  boast  himself  inspired ; 
and  she  on  her  part  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal  the' 
fact  that  she  considers  him  an  unp,  an  aggravating 
toad,  and  a  young  monkey.     She  loses  no  opp(»rto- 
nity  of  impresiinz  upon  him  that  he  is  an  mferior 
being,  and  possibly  the  natural  misanthropy  of  boys 
.  is  occasionallv  intensified  by  the  depressing  theo- 
ries as  to  their  own  physical  constitution  imbibed 
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while  still  under  female  domination.    From  wo- 
man's lips  they  learn  that 

^'Soipt  and  anatU  and  pappy-doga*  taUs,  — 
That  *a  what  little  boys  are  made  of'* ; 

while,  with  a  perhaps  pardonable  partiality  to  her 
own  sex,  tAie  declares  that 

**Sagarandspioeandanthat*i  nice,— 
That  *B  what  UtUe  girla  are  made  oC" 
<«Qaibua 
Mellore  Into  flnxft  praaoordia  Titan.** 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the  unsatisfactory'  quali- 
ties of  boys  are  in  part  due  to  the  despair  and  the 
envy  which  such  a  gloomy  account  of  their  com- 
parative anatomy  would  naturally  produce.  If  we 
cannot  accept  the  view  literally,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted there  is  something  in  it  figuratively.  In  all 
other  animals  the  difference  between  the  sexes  at 
an  early  age  is  trifling  ;  in  man  it  is  very  striking. 
To  take  a  familiar  iUustration  fix«n  the  streets,  — 
since  that  excellent  piece  of  legislation  sometimes 
called  "  the  Bass  Kehef  Act "  has  been  in  operation, 
a  vast  number  of  barrel-organs  have  been  altered, 
and  instead  of  grindiag  the  Trovatore  where  it  was 
not  wanted,  thev  now  supply  reels,  jigs,  and  horn- 
pipes to  neighborhoods  where  such  things  are 
thoroughly  enjoyed.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  look 
into  a  back  street  in  London  now  without  seeing  an 
organ-grinder  at  work,  and  several  couples  of  bttle 
girls  diancing,  often  gracefully,  always  ptettily  and 
happily.  But  no  re^er  of  this  or  any  other  jour- 
nal ever  saw  any  boys  joining  in  tnat  innocent 
amusement ;  though  it  must  be  aUowed  they  do  some- 
times cut  in  and  perform  evolutions  in  the  nature  of 
a  war-dance  round  the  organist,  to  whom  they 
address  certain  traditional  scraps  of  gibberish  sup- 
posed to  be  injurious  expressions  of  an  intensely 
irritating  character,  out  of  some  foreign  language, 
no  matter  what,  but  intelligible  and  g^ng  to  him 
as  an  alien. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed  that  the  boy  has 
this  immense  advantage,  that  he  is  above  all  crea- 
tures entirely  dyeubris,  —  no  one  English  word  hits 
off  the  quality  precisely, — that,  as  he  respects  notli- 
ing,  so  he  is  totally  firee  firom  the  weakness  of  self- 
respect,  and  knows  not  what  it  ia  to  feel  himself 
contemptible  or  ridiculous.  Hence,  in  giving  an- 
noyance,* he  is  never  choked  by  any  sense  of  deg- 
radation. He  would  coat  himself  firom  head  to  foot 
with  mud  an  inch  thick  if  he  thought  there  was  a 
chance  of  running  against  a  well-dressed  fellow- 
creature  and  escaping  unthrashed.  This,  joined 
with  an  almost  diabolical  ingenuity  in  devising 
modes  of  aggravation,  makes  him  nearly  as  accom- 
plished a  tormentor  as  his  congener,  the  Red  Indian. 
We  once  saw  the  Strand  thrown  into  terror,  confu- 
sion, and  distress  by  the  unaided  wit  of  two  boys. 
It  was  one  of  those  K)ggy,  damp  December  evenings, 
when  the  lamps  look  uke  bluixed  moons,  and  ob- 
jects twenty  yards  off  are  aU  but  undistinguishable, 
and  the  pavement  is  as  slippery  as  if  all  the  clowns 
of  all  the  theatres  had  been  practising  the  making 
of  butter-slides  for  the  coming  pantomimes.  These 
playful  youths  had  got  a  suit  ol  old  clothes  and  some 
straw,  out  of  which  they  had  made  up  an  image  suf- 
ficiently like  a  man  to  pass  muster  in  that  uncertain 
li^t  With  this,  counterfeiting  the  acdon  of  af- 
fectionate sons  taking  home  a  beloved  but  intoxicat- 
ed father,  they  would  suddenly  appear  in  firont  of 
some  passing  omnibus,  and  then,  affecting  to  lose 
all  presence  of  mind,  idlow  their  helpless  parent  to 
fall  almost  under  the  feet  of  the  horses.  The  scene 
may  be  imagined.    Terror  of  the  passengers,  hcHTor 
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of  the  driver,  horses  down  through  having  been 
sharply  turned  aside  or  pulled  uj)  on  the  greasy 
pavement,  general  agitation,  which  cuhninated 
tvhen  at  lengtii  an  omnibus  with  more  way  on  than 
usual  actually  passed  over  the  body,  the  wretched 
driver  of  course  suffering  the  mental  agonies  of  a 
homicide  until  relieved  by  seeing  the  straw  intes- 
tines of  his  victim. 

The  greatest  misery  to  the  greatest  number  is,  in 
fact,  the  aim  of  the  boy's  philosophy,  and  it  is  worth 
noticing  how,  even  when  apparently  tamed  and  civ- 
ilized, and  ostensibly  eammg  an  honest  Uvelihood, 
he  contrives  to  make  his  vocation  conducive  to  that 
great  end.  Hence  his  partiality  for  callings  which 
enable  him  to  persecute  society  under  the  pretence 
of  seeking  custom,  such  as  that  of  the  shoeblack  im- 
portunate to  "  Clean  your  boots.  Sir,"  when  you 
have  no  need  of  him ;  or  the  evening-paper  vender, 
breaking  in  upon  vour  meditations  with  his  shrill 
recommendation  of  ttie  last  horrible  murder.  Even 
when  civilization  has  done  its  utmost  to  expel 
nature  by  modifying  the  hoj  into  the  "young  gen- 
tleman," nature  wiU  sometimes  break  out.  Illus- 
trations only  too  familiar  are  to  be  found  in  the  boy 
with  the  mechanical  turn,  and  the  boy  with  the 
chemical  turn ;  younff  imps  so-called  bciause  they 
have  been  discoverea  destroying  the  furniture,  or 
making  a  stench  with  some  bottled  nastiness,  and 
have  been  in  consequence  set  up  with  a  tool-chest 
or  a  "  youth's  laboratory  "  by  an  addle-headed  old 
uncle,  who  has  some  confiised  notion  that  it  was  in 
this  way  the  genius  of  Watt  or  of  Faraday  first 
showed  itself.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  the 
sufferings  of  the  household  where  this  occurs,  but 
fortunately  they  are  very  seldom  of  long  duration. 
Sooner  or  later  the  young  philosopher  disables  him- 
self with  his  tools,  or  is  "  hoist  with  his  own  pe- 
tard "  while  in  pursuit  of  his  grand  arcanum,  that 
explosive  compound  which  shtJl  combine  the  great- 
est possible  amount  of  smeU,  smoke,  and  noise. 

But  these  are  merely  varieties  of  the  boy,  and  as 
such  they  have  as  little  connection  withjour  subject 
as  that  hicrhly  artificial  specimen  who  is  premature- 
ly particular  about  his  boots,  generaUy  aressy,  and 
partial  to  ladies'  society,  and  who  is  to  the  boy  pure 
and  simple  very  much  what  the  town  Indian,  with 
a  civilization  consisting  of  trousers  and  fire-water, 
is  to  the  original  red  man  of  the  prairie.  ^ 

They  may  be  interesting  from  a  Darwinian  point 
of  view,  as  exhibiting  the  original  boy-nature  com- 
ing out,  here  and  there,  under  domestication,  but, 
as  we  said  before,  they  are  useless  for  the  study  of 
boy  in  the  abstract,  and  it  is  to  this  neglected 
branch  of  natural  history  that  we  wish  to  see  atten- 
tion directed ;  the  more  so  because  there  seems  to 
be  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  deal  rashly 
with  the  subject  It  is  growing  more  and  more 
common  to  treat  as  an  assault  in  law  that  wholesome 
corporal  punishment  which  u?ed  to  be  not  only  a 
schoolmaster's  privilege,  but  even  his  duty,  and 
some  there  are  who  would  actuallv  make  castiga- 
tion  under  any  circumstances  penal.  Is  it  wise,  we 
would  a^k  in  the  face  of  the  facts  we  have  men- 
tioned, to  throw  away  in  this  heedless  mannei* 
checks  and  safeguards  that  have  been  established 
by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  for  the  restraint  of 
dangerous  instincts  and  the  protection  of  society  ? 

A  CAPTURE  IN  CANADA. 
I  AM  not  Mr.  PoUakv  of  Paddington   Green, 
neither  am  I  Inspector  Webb,  nor  Detective  Bull 


of  the  Citv  force  ;  my  status  in  society  is  that  of  a. 
banker's  clerk.  I  hold  an  appointment  in  a  Mid- 
land Counties  firm,  which  I  entered  upon  five-snd- 
twenty^  years  a^.  I  had  reached  what  is  termed 
the  "  ripe  middle  a^e,"  when  some  months  sinoe  tbe 
even  cmrrent  of  my  life  was  interrupted  by  the  fol- 
lowing event. 

The  establishment  with  which  I  have  been  ■» 
long  associated  is  well  known,  and  has  gained  a 
reputation  by  the  quiet,  respectable  character  o£  it» 
business  transactions.  It  does  not  indulge  in  spec- 
ulative ventures,  and  hence  has  escaped  many  of 
the  misfortunes  and  missed  no  little  of^e  agltatioQ 
which  some  banking  firms  have  had  to  encotuiter. 
Occasionally  we  have  been  startled  bv  the  presen- 
tation of  a  bad  note,  a  forged  check,  and  other 
cunningly  devised  schemes  of  well-practised  swin- 
dlers to  impose  on  our  simplicity  and  credulity, 
which  circumstances  have  forced  us  into  the  excUe- 
raent  of  judicial  investigations.  Thus  fix>m  time  to 
time,  I  was  brought  in  contact  with  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  detectives  of  the  day.  I  still  re- 
member the  feelings  of  admiration  with  which  I 
witnessed  the  skill  and  sagacity  of  such  men  as 
John  Forrester,  Licadbeater,  the  Bow  Street  ofiBcer, 
Inspector  Whicher,  and  other  police  officers,  in 
tracking  and  detecting  a  swindler.  At  that  period 
I  little  dreamt  that  my  quiet  life  would  be  disturbed 
by  an  eventful  episode,  such  as  I  am  about  to  re- 
late. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  September,  1 B6- , 
I  was  at  my  post  as  usual,  when  a  message  from  the 
bank  manager  summoned  me  to  his  presence.  I 
saw  at  a  glance,  on  entering  the  room,  that  some- 
thing had  happened.  My  chief  informed  me  that 
a  customer  of  the  bank,  whom,  for  obvious  remsoDs, 
I  will  call  Mr.  Hooker,  had  absconded.  I  was 
aware,  not  only  that  he  was  under  an  engagement 
to  liauidate  a  considerable  claim  we  had  against 
him,  but  that  he  had  recently  fixed  a  dav  for  the 
fulfilment  of  his  promise,  assurino^  ns  that  he  shooM 
be  in  the  immediate  receipt  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,  which  would  enable  him  to  pay  his  debt, 
and  leave  a  balance  to  his  credit  in  our  hands. 
The  statement  of  his  expected  funds  was  no  fiction, 
—  he  dulv  received  them, — but  instead  of  appro- 
priating his  newly  acquired  wealth  to  the  lKtte< 
discharge  of  our  claim,  he  clandestinely  left  hij 
home,  and  before  the  intelligence  of  his  departure 
had  reached  us,  he  was  halfway  to  Canada.  The 
manager's  indignation  at  the  fi^udulent  conduct  of 
an  individual  whom  he  had  believed  to  be  an  hon- 
orable man,  and  had  trusted  as  such,  did  not  sur- 
prise me.  Neither  was  I  astonished  when  be  told 
me  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  puni5h  the 
absconding  debtor,  if  means  could  be  adopted  tu 
discover  and  arrest  him  in  his  flight. 

It  was  a  matter  for  anxious  deliberation.  Ulti- 
mately, acting  on  an  impulse  I  could  not  control,  I 
proffered  my  services  to  go  in  pursuit  of  the  de- 
faulter. They  were  accepted.  The  same  evening, 
in  company  with  one  of  our  directors,  I  left  )^  the 
mail  train  for  Liverpool,  reaching  that  place  soine 
little  time  afler  midnight  The  object  of  this  jour- 
ney was  to  endeavor  to  ascertain,  through  the  Lit- 
erpool  detectives,  when  and  by  what  ship  Mr. 
Hooker  had  sailed,  as  well  as  his  destination,  is 
order  that  we  might  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
propriety  of  my  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  pursuit. 

Early  the  following  morning  we  were  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  detective  poKee.  We  related 
the  nature  of  our  mission,  and  the  services  <^one  v( 
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their  moBt  efficient  officers  were  placed  at  our  dispo- 
sal. He  was  evidently  well  known  at  all  the  ship- 
ping offices.  In  something  less  than  an  hour  he 
mmished  us  with  eyery  imormation  we  could  ob- 
tain in  Liverpool.  He  ascertained  that  Hooker  had 
sailed  for  Quebec  seven  days  previously  in  the  Ca- 
nadian mail-packet  ship  Eielgian,  and  had  booked 
throngh  to  Montreal ;  and  he  added  the  still  more 
important  facts  that  the  delinquent  had  with  him 
his  wife,  his  sister-in-law,  and  two  children,  and, 
further,  that  he  was  in  possession  of  a  roll  of  bank- 
notes at  the  time  he  secured  the  berths. 

Had  he  gone  alone,  1  doubt  whether  I  should 
have  had  the  courage  to  proceed  farther ;  but  the 
fact  of  his  being  encumbered  with  the  ladies,  the 
children,  and  a  large  quantity  of  baggage,  was  a 
set-off  against  his  seven  days'  start,  and  consider- 
ably altered  mv  views.  With  such  a  dra^  on  his 
movements,  I  telt  there  was  a  hope  of  success,  and 
at  once  accepted  the  responsibility  of  following  him. 
A  berth  was  secured  on  board  the  China,  of  the 
Cunard  line,  and  on  Saturday,  the  30Ui  of  Septem- 
ber, 4.30  p.  M.,  I  found  rayseff  afloat,  and  the  docks 
of  Liverpool  becoming  fainter  and  fainter.  Fortu- 
nately the  weather  was  extremely  fine ;  and  as  wc 
steamed  down  the  Mersey  the  scene  and  the  event 
was  one  of  unusual  interest  to  me. 

TTie  interior  of  a  first-class  mail-packet  just  start- 
ing on  her  voyage  and  its  animated  appearance 
have  oflen  been  described.  I  need  only  say  there 
were  over  two  hundred  passengers  on  board,  and 
that  my  immediate  companions  were  a  French  gen- 
tleman, a  Spaniard  and  nis  wife,  a  Scotch  physician 
(who  was  in  a  state  of  complete  prostration  three 
fourths  of  the  voya^),  a  shipbuilder  from  St. 
John's,  New  Brunswick,  and  his  two  daughters,  the 
I  chaplain  of  the  ship  and  his  wife,  and  Mr.  Tucker, 
an  intelligent  man  from  Philadelphia,  who,  during 
the  voyage,  gave  me  much  valuable  information, 
and  introduced  me  to  some  Canadian  merchants 
on  board.  These  gentlemen  subsequently  rendered 
me  great  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  ^e  object 
I  had  in  view. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  interludes  of  our  voy- 
age occurred  during  our  detention  at  Queenstown 
for  the  mail-bags.  A  delay  of  the  mail-train  enabled 
us  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  lovely  Cove  of  Cork.  We 
landea  at  the  pleasant  quay,  ascended  Lookout 
Hill,  andpartooK  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Queen's 
Hotel.  The  jaunting-cars,  nigger  minstrels,  men- 
dicants, men-of-wars'  men,  yaditmen,  hawkers,  oc- 
cupied the  foreground,  whilst  the  Cove  itself  was 
studded  with  vessels,  amongst  which  some  of  our 
iron-clads  and  gunboats  were  conspicuous.  The 
view  was  bounded  by  the  islands  of  Spike  and 
Haulbowline  and  the  famous  lighthouse  that  marks 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 

It  was  about  4.30  a.  m.  on  the  following  day 
week  when  I  was  aroused  from  sleep  by  the  report 
of  a  cannon  close  to  our  saloon.  The  first  idea  that 
I  had  on  awakening  was,  that  we  had  struck  upon 
a  rock,  but  my  neighbor  informed  me  it  was  a  sa- 
lute we  were  firing  on  entering  Hali&ix  harbor. 
We  jiad  made  one  of  the  quickest  passages  on 
record ;  for  before  five  o'clock  a.m.  on  Monday,  the 
9th  of  October,  we  arrived  at  Halifax,  being  only 
seven  days  and  twelve  hours  firom  the  time  of  our 
departure  from  Queenstown.  I  proceeded  to  Bos- 
ton, where  I  remained  one  day.  I  left  that  city  for 
Montreal.  I  reached  the  St  Lawrence  Hall  Hotel 
in  that  place  at  ten  a.  m.  on  Thursday  the  12th  of 
October.    I  confess  that  the  three  hundred  miles 


of  night  travelling,  following  so  closely  on  the  voy- 
age out,  caused  me  great  bodily  fatigue,  and  I  suf- 
fered much  from  mental  depression. 

As  I  sat  alone  that  morning,  some  three  thousand 
miles  away  from  home  and  as  far  distant  fcom  any 
friend,  I  began  seriously  to  reflect  whether  I  had 
not  undert&en  a  task  of  too  great  magnitude ;  I 
was  weak  enough  to  regret  having  left  the  shores 
of  England  upon  what  now  appeared  so  Quixotic 
an  undertaking.  It  was  too  late  for  regi'et,  and  I 
immediately  dispelled  my  doubts  by  action.  My 
first  step  was  to  collect  my  credentials  and  call 
upon  the  solicitors  whose  aavice  was  to  guide  my 
future  proceedings.  Messrs.  Roberts  &  Roe  are 
one  of  the  most  eminent  firms  of  avocats  in  Mon- 
treal. On  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  senior 
partner,  I  felt  that  I  stood  in  the  presence  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  no  ordinary  ability,  —  one,  whose  verdict 
would  go  far  to  decide  whether  my  mission  would 
be  stamped  with  "  success  "  or  indorsed  with  "  fail- 
ure." I  related  to  him  as  briefly  as  possible  the 
circumstances  which  brought  me  to  him ;  I  handed 
him  the  power  of  attorney,  and,  being  desirous  of 
securing  his  unlimited  confidence,  I  also  exhibited 
to  him  my  letter  of  credit  and  introduction  to  the 
eminent  Canadian  house,  Messrs.  Gillespies',  Mof- 
fatt,  &  Co.  When  I  had  finished  my  recital,  Mr. 
Roberts  took  a  few  moments  for  reflection.  I 
watched  him  narrowly,  and  I  fancied  I  read  dis- 
tinctly in  his  countenance  that  his  honest  convic- 
tion was  adverse  to  my  cause.  I  found  that  such 
was  the  fact ;  for,  addressing  me  very  deliberately, 
he  said,  "  I  fear  your  case  is  hopeless,  and  that  your 
journey  will  be  a  finiitlesB  one.  He  explained  to 
me  the  law  of  Canada  in  reference  to  such  cases, 
and  pointed  out,  that  even  if  I  found  Hooker,  which 
was  in  his  opinion  doubtful,  I  could  onl^  treat  him 
as  a  debtor ;  I  could  not  touch  either  his  person  or 
his  goods;  that  I  might  bring  an  action  against 
him  for  a  common  debt,  with  the  consolatory  thought 
that  after  I  had  spent  some  weeks  in  litigation  and 
obtained  judgment,  Mr.  Hooker  would  run  across 
to  the  United  States  and  snap  his  finders  at  me  and 
my  iudgment  Mr.  Roberts  was  kind  enough  to 
say  he  could  not  but  admire  the  spirit  which  had 
been  evinced  by  our  bank  in  taking  such  prempt 
and  energetic  action  in  the  matter,  and  expressed 
a  wish  tlutt  other  large  mercantile  fibrms  in  England 
would  adopt  a  similar  line  of  conduct,  which  would 
prevent  Canada,  and  more  particularly  Montreal 
(from  its  proximity  to  the  United  States),  becom- 
ing the  resort  of  so  many  swindlers  frt>m  the  moth- 
er country. 

Naturally  I  felt  for  the  moment  cast  down  by  the 
revelation  of  the  "  hopelessness  of  my  case,"  and 
for  an  instant  I  contemplated  relinauishing  all 
further  jprooeedings;  but  happily,  in  a  few  minutes, 
this  feeling  vanished,  and  I  became  as  it  were  for- 
tified with  unusual  strength  and  energy.  I  was 
enabled  calmly  to  reflect  upon  the  formidable  difH- 
cnlty  I  had  to  encounter,  and  instead  of  abandoning 
my  mission,  I  resolved  to  prosecute  it  to  the  utmost. 
I  told  the  legal  adviser  that  my  first  step  must  be 
to  discover  the  fugitive,  and  next  to  give  him  into 
"  pretty  safe  "  custody,  until  I  could  come  to  a  satis- 
factory settlement  with  him,  — disregarding  for  the 
time  aU  the  terrors  of  the  Canadian  law  on  the 
question  of  false  imprisonment.  At  this  period  I 
was  introduced  to  the  junior  partner  of  tne  firm, 
who  subsequently  undertook  the  management  of 
the  affafa*,  and  by  his  advice  I  shut  myself  up  in  my 
hotel,  in  case  Hooker  should  see  me  and  abscond 
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whilst  tlic  avocat  undertook  to  send  during  the  day 
to  all  the  hotels  to  examine  the  books  of  amyals. 
After  a  wretched  time  of  inactivity  I  again  sought 
my  solicitors  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the  search. 
It  was  altogether  unsuccessful.  I  subsequently 
found  that  had  the  official  to  whom  the  duty  had 
been  intrusted  exercised  an  ordinary  amount  of 
vigilance,  he  would  have  been  able  to  have  fur- 
nished me  with  most  welcome  intelligence.  His 
search,  however,  had  been  a  very  superficial  one, 
and  I  was  consequently  compelled  to  return  to 
my  hotel  sadly  disappointed,  and  wearied  both  in 
body  and  mind. 

"riie  following  morning  I  was  introduced  to  the 
Chief  of  the  Montreal  detective  police,  Mr.  O'Lea- 
ry,  a  remarkably  acute  and  intelligent  Irishman. 
He  regretted  that  for  a  day  or  two  he  could  not 
give  me  much  personal  assistance,  as  he  was 
en^ged  in  several  important  criminal  cases  at  the 
assizes,  which  were  then  being  held  in  Montreal. 
I  briefly  put  him  in  possession  of  the  facts  of  my 
mission,  and  he  consoled  me  ^iththe  assurance  that, 
if  Hooker  were  there  or  in  the  neighborhood,  he 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  him.  As  I  was 
deprived  of  the  detective's  active  assistance,  I 
resolved  to  take  aline  of  action  of  my  own.  I  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Roe  that  we  should  make  inquiries 
at  the  offices  of  the  Canadian  Mail  Steam-Packet 
Company,  in  one  of  whose  ships  (the  Belgian') 
Hooker  and  his  family  had  sailed  m>m  Englano. 
Mr.  Roe  acceded  to  my  suggestion,  and  accompa- 
nied me  at  once  to  the  offiS,  where  I  was  intro- 
duced by  him  to  Mr.  Allan,  the  principal  partner 
in  the  mm.  My  object  was  to  ascertain  wnether, 
firom  the  official  list  of  the  passengers  by  the  Bel- 
gian, they  could  fmmish  me  with  any  information 
as  to  the  arrival  of  the  fugitive  either  in  Quebec  or 
Montreal.  Mr.  Allan  at  once  communicated  ¥rith 
the  officials  at  Quebec,  where  the  passengers  had 
landed. 

I  was  employed  during  Friday  in  visiting  my 
solicitors  and  tfie  detective  officers,  as  well  as  in 
making  inquiries  at  banks,  post-office,  and  smaller 
hotels,  but  without  acquiring  the  least  information 
likely  to  prove  serviceable. 

At  an  early  hour  the  next  morning  I  started  out 
with  a  conviction  that  if  Hooker  were  in  Canada  I 
shoxdd  obtain  some  clew  to  his  whereabouts  before 
ni^ht.  This  presentiment  did  not  mislead  me,  for 
before  three  o'clock  I  effected  his  "  capture  "  and 
had  him  closeted  in  my  solicitor's  office  in  Little 
St.  James's  Street,  with  O'Leary  and  a  brother- 
detective  in  close  attendance. 

I  will  record  the  events  as  thev  occurred  that 
day,  which  was  one  of  much  anxiety  and  excite- 
ment. 

When  I  reached  Mr.  Allan's  office,  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  head  clerk  that  a  letter  had  been 
received  finom  their  establishment  at  Quebec  in 
reply  to  their  inquiries,  containing  some  important 
and  satis&ctory  information. 

It  is  true  they  had  lost  all  traces  of  the  fugitive 
on  his  landing  at  Quebec,  and  conseauently  could 
not  have  rendered  any  assistance  but  tor  a  singular 
coincidence  which  occurred  a  few  days  previously 
at  Toronto.  The  purser  of  the  Belgian  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  the  City  of  the  Lakes,  and  whilst  there 
he  saw  and  had  recognized  Hooker  as  one  of  the 
passengers.  The  latter  believed  himself  to  be  per- 
fectly safe,  and,  not  having  the  slightest  idea  that 
any  one  was  in  pursuit  of  hun,  he  invited  the  purser 
to  take  some  refreshment,  and  then  voluntarily 
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entered  into  conversation  about  himself  and  £uiuIt, 
mentioning,  amon^  other  things,  that  his  wife,  sis- 
ter-in-law, and  children  were  at  the  Montreal  Ho- 
tel in  Montreal,  where  he  intended  shortly  to  jcin 
them.  The  purser  returned  to  Quebec,  and,  f  atih 
nately  for  me,  was  at  the  office  when  the  letter  of 
inquiry  from  Montreal  was  opened.  He  immedi- 
ately communicated  the  above  fiwits  to  Mr.  Allin. 
I  hastened  with  the  welcome  intelligence  to  mr 
solicitors.  It  was  difficult  to  decide  upon  the  be** 
course  to  adopt.  If  any  direct  inquiir  were  madf, 
Mrs.  Hooker  would  probably  communicate  with  hrr 
husband  and  prevent  his  return;  after  a  sbr. 
consultation  we  decided  to  leave  the  matter  in  th» 
hands  of  O'Leary,  the  detective.  1  went  for  hm 
at  once,  and  fortunately  found  him  al  the  chui 
office  of  police.  As  I  have  previously  stated,  h 
was  a  sharp-witted  Irishman,  of  gentlemanly  bel^ 
ing.  After  deliberately  reading  the  letter  whid 
had  been  intrusted  to  me  by  Mr.  Allan's  cJerk  W 
took  my  hand  in  his  own,  and,  grasping  it  warmh 
he  said  in  his  native  accent,  "  My  dear  air-b  — 
it's  all  right — lave  it  to  me." 

On  our  way  to  Montreal  House  he  informed  n* 
that  he  knew,  and  had  the  greatest  confidence  k. 
the  landlord,  fit>m  whom  he  could  obtain  ever' 
information  without  excidng  any  suspicion.  "> 
entered  the  house  by  the  public  bar,  and  of  ax^ 
were  at  once  the  object  of  that  curioritj'  wtH 
is  invariably  manifested  when  a  detective  oflicf 
appears  in  company  with  a  stranger  in  a  poh& 
place  of  that  description.  The  character  of  OXc- 
ry  was  too  well  known  for  any  one  to  venture  ii;*J 
a  remark  beyond  an  inquirj'  as  to  the  state  of  ti- 
health,  and  what  he  would  drink  ?  One  cadare^ 
oua-looking  Yankee  put  the  latter  question  U)mt. 
but  as  I  was  a  stranger  to  him  I  politely  declinpi 
to  take  anything. 

I  soon  discovered  that  I  had  committed  rather  i 
grave  sin,  for  the  Yankee  appeared  much  imUte-I 
at  my  refusal,  and  advised  me  if  I  were  going  ty 
New  York,  never  to  decline  such  an  offer  irit  ^m* 
made  to  me  in  that  city,  or,  s^d  he,  "  1  guess  it  vil 
be  the  worse  for  you.*'  On  turning  to  0*LearT.  I 
found  him  carelessly  glancing  at  the  names  in  tit 
arrival-book  of  the  hoteL  Suddenly  he  closed  ti^ 
book,  took  it  in  his  hand,  and  gave  me  a  ago  t^^ 
follow  him  into  an  inner  office.  When  the  do* 
was  closed  he  opened  the  book,  and  puttiB*  ^ 
finger  on  Hookei^s  signature,  inquired  if  tbit  irn 
the  man.  I  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Tbe  Uai- 
lord  was  then  admitted  into  oar  council,  Md  * 
cautiously  whispered  conference  took  P^****  *^ 
landlord  infcmned  us  that  Hooker's  wife  sad  M- 
dren  were  up  stairs  in  the  apartment  above  as.  ao*! 
that  he  had  stowed  large  quantities  of  baggge  h 
an  adjoining  room.  At  that  moment  MrBTHookfr 
was  expecting  her  husband  by  the  first  train  frva. 
Toronto,  after  which  they  intended  learinjr.  but 
where  Uiey  intended  to  go  he  had  no  idea.  CLeiry 
advised  me  to  change  my  quarters  from  the  ^s- 
Lawrence  Hall  Hotel  to  Montreal  House,  and  keep  i 
watchful  eye  on  the  movements  of  the  feimlT,  to  m 
to  be  ready  to  confront  the  husband  on  his  iniTt- 
I  hastened  to  the  hotel,  removed  all  traces  of  mjj 
address  and  railway  tickets  fix>m  my  lofgaye,  •»- 
entered  my  name  on  the  arrival-book  of  the  mat- 
treal  Hotel  as  Mr.  V.  Robinson,  from  B«*?"' 
lounged  about  the  place  with  a  view  to  picking  «P 
any  stray  piece  of  information  I  coold.  ^  J^J*! 
amongst  other  things  that  Hoc^er  hadWgeofti* 
money  m  the  Merchants'  Bank.    I  thought  iW?  ■ 
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sufficient  imporiaDoe  to  commiudcate  to  my  lolioitor 
at  once.  On  my  return  I  was  somewliat' startled 
by  the  announcement  that  Hoc^er,  who  had  just 
arrived,  waa  then  sitting  down  to  dinner  in  the 
public  room.  There  was  evidently  no  time  to  he 
tost,  as  he  had  ordered  his  biH,  ana  would  leave  in 
balf  an  hour.  I  knew  my  only  chance  consisted  in 
playing  a  bold  game.  With  the  "  hopelessness  of 
my  case  "  ringing  in  my  ears,  I  had  not  the  courage 
to  confront  him  myself;  and  yet  in  half  an  hour  he 
vrould  be  gone,  it  was  just  a  question  of  finding 
O'Leary  and  bringing  him  on  to  the  scene  of  action 
In  those  thirty  minutes.  There  was  no  vehicle  at 
band.  1  ran  hastily  to  the  head  office  of  the  police, 
and  ibund  to  my  dismay  that  O'Leary  was  not 
there,  nor  was  tliere  any  one  who  knew  where  he 
i^ould  be  found. 

I  retained  the  services  of  the  chief  officer  present, 
iccurcd  a  cab,  and  went  at  full  gallop  to  OXeary's 
(>rivate  residence,  where  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  find  him.  He  iounediately  entered  the  cab,  and 
pre  returned  to  Montreal  House,  whilst  1  related  to 
tiim  all  that  had  occurred  since  I  last  saw  him. 
ks  I  told  him  we  should  probably  find  our  man 
|uietly  taking  dinner,  his  face  lighted  up  with 
pleasure,  and  he  exclaimed,  *^  It 's  one  of  the  most 
[>eautifid  little,  affairs  I  have  been  engaged  in  for 
iome  time  past  1 "  I  feared  that  his  zeal  mi^t  get 
the  better  of  his  discretion.  I  again  explained  to 
bdm  the  full  nature  of  the  case,  —  that  I  could  not 
i^ally  give  him  into  custody,  and  my  only  chance 
u^recovering  any  portion  of'^ the  money  with  which 
be  had  absconded  from  England  was  to  fi:ighten 
iim  into  some  concession  before  he  could  procure 
v<rA\  advice ;  0*Leary  appeared  delighted  with  the 
[>ro8pect  of  his  game, — and  requesting  me  to 
*  lave  it  entoirely  m  his  hands,"  assured  me  that  in 
^ase  he  wei^  obstinate  he  would  terrify  him  out  of 
^9  life.  Ere  we  reached  the  hotel  I  was  wrought 
ip  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitenient;  the  time  for 
iecisive  action  had  arrived.  Preceded  by  the 
Andlord,  and  in  company  with  the  two  detectives, 
[  ascended  the  principal  staircase  at  the  top  of 
prhich  was  the  entrance  to  the  dining-saloon. 

The  door  was  open,  thus  afibrding  ns  a  view  of 
some  twenty  of  the  guests,  and,  among  them,  of  the 
uan  in  search  of  whom  I  had  crossed  the  Atlantic 
tie  wa.s  sitting  with  his  back  to  us,  his  wife  and 
iister-in>Iaw  being  on  each  side  of  him.  He  ap- 
peared in  high  spirits,  and  was  chatting  with  the 
various  guests  at  table,  little  dreaming  who  was 
itanding  at  the  open  dioor,  prepared  to  denounce 
ium,  if  necessary,  as  a  fugitive  swindler  from  Eng- 
land. I  pointed  him  out  to  O'Leary,  who  calmfy 
remarked,  "That  's  enough";  and  then  as  a 
lecond  thought  struck  him,  he  added,  with  a  spice 
[>f  his  Irish  humor,  —  "  But  we  'U  let  him  fimah  his 
dinner  first,  for  he  seems  to  be  enjoying  it  so 
much."  In  accordance  with  so  odd  a  request,  we 
allowed  him  a  few  minutes'  grace;  he  was  then 
touched  on  the  shoulder  by  the  head  waiter,  and 
informed  that  a  gentleman  was  waiting  to  see  him. 
Still  unsuspecting,  he  arose  fix>m  his  seat  and  came 
towards  us  with  a  smiling  countenance.  O'Leary 
met  him,  and  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head, 
said,  *«Mr.  Hooker,  from  England,  I  believe?" 
"  Yes,"  was  the  apparently  firm  reply.  I  thought 
I  cotild  disoover  an  anxious  nervous  twitching  in 
bis  fbce,  belriMriAfl  an  undercurrent  of  guilty  am- 
sciousness,  and  a  fear  that  he  had  not  escaped  pur- 
suit, as  perhaps  only  a  few  minutes  previously  he 
was  flattering  himself  ho  had. 


I  was  standing  a  little  in  the  rear  of  O'Leary, 
and  thus  waa  partially  hidden  firom  observation. 
Stepping  on  one  side  and  extending  his  ha^d 
towards  me,  O'Leary  said,  "  Allow  me,  Mr.  Hooker, 
to  introduce  you  to  a  gentleman  firom  England, 
with  whom,  I  believe,  you  are  well  acquainted  I " 

Making  an  eflfort  to  appear  calm  and  unconscious 
of  danger,  the  swindler  deliberately  disowned  all 
knowledge  of  me.  Looking  at  me,  and  then  turn- 
ing to  O'Leary,  he  replied,  "  I  do  not  know  the 
gentleman.    He  is  a  perfect  stranger  to  me." 

I  was  unprepared  for  such  a  barefaced  disavowal 
firoim  a  man  with  whom  I  had  so  often  and  so  lately 
transacted  business.  For  a  moment  I  felt  stag- 
gered by  this  firesh  evidence  of  guilt.  At  length  I 
stepped  forward,  and  said,  ^  Mr.  Hooker  you  know 

the Bank,  and  yon  know  me  as  the  cashier  of 

that  establishment;  and  you  know,  too,  perfectly 
well,  the  nature  of  the  business  which  has  brought 
me  to  Canada  in  search  of  you." 

These  words,  uttered  with  all  the  menace  and 
determination  I  could  throw  into  them,  had  a 
mariLed  and  striking  effpct  on  the  conscience- 
stricken  man  to  whom  they  v^ere  addressed.  His 
courage  instantly  forsook  him.  He  trembled  as  if 
stricken  with  ague.  Uttering  all  sorts  of  miser- 
able excuses  for  his  conduct,  he  requested  that  we 
would  retire  to  a  private  room  wim  a  view  to  an 
explanation  and  settlement  I  readily  acceded  to 
this,  and  now  feh  somewhat  hopeful  of  bringing  the 
business  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  in  this  I  was  fated  to  be  disappointed ; 
for,  shortly  after  we  wero  closeted,  he  again  as- 
sumed a  bold  appearance,  and  seemed  di^xwed  to 
justify  his  conduct  rather  than  make  any  reparation 
for  what  he  had  done.  His  principal  anxiety  ap- 
peared to  be  to  avoid  exposure  before  the  inmates 
of  the  hotel ;  this  afforded  me  an  opportunity  for 
suggesting  a  movement  I  was  anxious  to  effect, 
viz.,  an  i^joomment  to  the  office  oi  my  legal  ad- 
visers. Taking  his  arm  in  mine,  and  requesting 
the  detectives  to  follow  closely,  we  left  the  hotel. 
After  we  reached  Mr.  Roc's  office,  nearly  two  hours 
wero  expended  in  vain  attempts  to  induce  the  de- 
linquent to  accede  to  some  equitable  terms  of  set- 
tlement. 

He  at  ffarst  appearod  very  penitent,  and,  in  the 
midst  of  his  temns,  declared  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion, as  &r  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  act  honorably  to 
every  one ;  he  beg^d,  again  and  i^^zi,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  return  to  his  wife,  who,  being  ignorant  of 
the  state  of  affairs,  would  be  suffering  great  anxiety 
from  his  prolonged  absence.  He  seemed  so  sincere 
in  his  protestations  that  Mr.  Roe  suggested  that  1 
should  accede  to  his  request.  This  was  a  moment 
of  great  difficulty  to  me.  I  did  not  wish  to  be  un- 
necessarily severe,  neither  did  I  wish  to  act  in 
opposition  to  the  advice  given  me  by  Mr.  Roe. 
Still,  I  felt  sure  I  should  be  losing  some  of  the 
vantage  ground  I  had  gained  through  the  day,  if  I 
released  nim  whilst  matters  wero  in  their  prosent 
position.  At  last  I  said,  "  I  have  a  duty  to  Mrform, 
and  I  cannot  shrink  one  step  therefirom.  You  ab- 
sconded firom  England,  and,  having  incurred  ex- 
pense in  finding  you,  I  cannot,  and  wUl  not,  rolease 
you  until  you  Imve  given  me  some  material  guaran- 
ty that  the  funds  which  you  have  deposited  in  the 
Merd^ts'  Bank,  in  this  city,  shall  not  be  touched 
until  vou  have  made  a  satisfactory  settlement  vrith 
me." ' 

My  determination  had  the  effect  of  again  making 
him  change  his  tactics.     He  upbraided  me  for 
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bringing  two  detectives  to  his  hotel,  threatened 
vengeance  against  me  for  having  been  given  into 
their  custody,  and  asked  me,  indignantly,  what  I 
required. 

An  idea  flashed  across  my  mind.  I  confess  it 
was  a  pieee  of  strategy,  and,  conceived  as  it  was  in 
a  minute,  I  could  hardly  hope  that  my  prisoner 
would  fell  into  the  trap  I  wished  to  lay  for  nim. 

I  replied,  "  You  are  anxious  to  get  back  to  your 
iamily,  and  I  am  eouallv  anxious  to  terminate  this 
painnil  interview.  1  will  release  you  on  the  follow- 
ing conditions :  you  shall  draw  a  dieckfor  the  funds 
Twith  the  exception  of  a  few  pounds  for  your  imme- 
oiate  use)  which  you  have  placed  in  the  Merchants' 
Bank,  payable  to  your  order  and  my  order  jointly, 
and  deposit  the  same  with  my  solicitor.  As  a  man 
of  business,"  I  continued,  carelessly, "  you  are  aware 
that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  touch  this  money  without 
your  indorsement  to  the  check." 

I  confess  I  did  not  draw  his  particular  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  would  be  equally  helpless  with- 
out my  signature.  Neither  could  he  have  ^ven  one 
moment's  consideration  to.  this  feature  in  uie  trans- 
action, or  he  certainly  would  not  have  so  readily 
acceded  to  my  terms.  He  appeared  lost  to  everj' 
idea  but  that  of  his  present  escape ;  he  immediately 
drew  up  the  check,  which  he  signed,  and  handed 
to  Mr.  Koe. 

I  was  now  as  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him  as  I  had 
been  a  few  hours  previously  to  effect  his  capture. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  the  check  "  initialed  " 
at  the  bank,  which  would  place  such  an  embargo 
on  his  funds  as  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  ms 
tampering  with  them  by  other  means.  It  was  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  and  a  half-holiday.  Hurrying 
away  as  quickly  as  we  could,  we  proceeded  to  the 
Merchants'  Bank.  It  was  closed.  After  some  little 
delay,  we  gained  admission  by  the  private  door. 
The  clerks  were  leaving,  and  informed  us  that  no 
further  business  could  be  transacted  until  Monday. 
Monday  would  be  too  late ;  the  full  nature  of  my 
compromise  with  Hooker  would  be  laid  before  him 
by  a  legal  authority,  and,  perhaps,  was  at  that  mo- 
ment being  divulged  to  him.  Steps  might  be  taken 
to  remove  nis  funds  from  my  grasp.  He,  too,  would 
be  told  of  the  "  hopelessness  of  mv  case,"  and  would, 
doubtless,  set  me  at  defiance.  I  felt  that  if  we  failed 
now,  1  should  never  recover  one  shilling  of  the 
money ;  that  I  should  have  to  return  to  England 
beaten  and  disappointed,  with  a  heavy  bill  ofcosts 
to  add  to  the  amount  of  which  my  firm  had  already 
been  swindled. 

.-«•  With  desperation  I  urged  my  solicitor  forward, 
and  we  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  interior  of  an 
inner  office,  where  one  of  the  chief  tellers  and  a 
junior  still  remained.  Fortunately  for  me  and 
those  whom  I  represented,  the  principal  was  a 
friend  of  my  solicitor.  The  cashier  had  nis  hat  on, 
the  junior  was  in  the  act  of  placing  the  last  huge 
ledger  in  the  iron  safe,  when  he  was  stopped  by 
Mr.  Roe.  "  One  minute,"  he  exclaimed  to  his 
friend  the  cashier ;  "  I  will  not  detain  you  long,  but 
in  that  ledger  you  will  find  an  account  opened, 
within  the  last  few  days,  by  a  Mr.  Hooker  from 
England.  He  has  just  riven  me  a  check  for  nearly 
the  whole  amoimt,  payable  to  the  joint  order  of  him- 
self and  this  gentleman,"  pointing  to  me.  We  do 
not  require  the  cash,  but  simply  to  have  the  check 
ac^ted  by  the  bank." 

The  cashier,  anxious  to  oblige  his  friend,  opened 
the  ledger,  turned  to  the  account,  attached  his  ini- 
tials to  the  check,  and  returned  it  to  us.      The 


thanks  we  tendered  him  were  neidier  few  nor  cold : 
and,  as  we  hastily  left  the  bank,  Mr.  Boe  wvrmlr 
congratulated  me  on  the  success  of  my  plot.  I  wai 
too  overpowered  to  say  much  mvself.  B^;giQg  him 
to  take  especial  care  m  the  checs,  uid  und^  no  dr- 
cumstances  to  part  with  it  without  my  aadMnrky,  1 
left  him,  promising  to  see  him  on  Monday  morning. 
I  wandered  down  Ndtre  Dame  Stii^eel  in  a  tstiite  d 
complete  abstraction  and  bewilderment.  I  wai  oret- 
joyed  at  the  result  of  the  day's  proceedlngsi,  the  ex- 
citing events  of  which  had  passed  k>  rB|ndly  io 
succession,  that  I  could  scarcely  realize  the  agree- 
able change  which  during  the  last  few  hours  hail 
taken  place  in  ^e  aspect  of  my  Canadian  adren- 
ture.  Of  one  circumstance  I  have  a  vivid  reooDeo 
tion.  I  sat  down  to  dinner  that  evexung  wldi  ■ 
heart  full  of  thankfulness ;  and,  for  the  first  tixn« 
since  I  landed  in  America,  I  reaUv  and  truly  en- 
joyed the  viands  which  were  placea  befi>re  me. 

Although  I  had  virtually  brought  Mr.  HcK^er  u 
a  strait  which  would  compel  him  to  accede  to  mr 
own  terms  of  settlement,  still  he  evinced,  at  tuaci 
more  obstinacy  than  ever ;  and  it  was  not  until  thalj 
day  week  that  I  finally  dosed  with  him. 

It  was  early  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  319 
of  October,  that  I  sought  an  interview  with  Vs. 
South,  Uie  soUcitor  who  had  been  consulted  }f^ 
Hooker.  Fortunately  for  me  he  was  a  highly  rt- 
spectable  man.  He  had,  on  one  or  two  occaaoci 
intimated  his  contempt  for  his  client ;  also,  that  k 
was  heartily  sick  of  the  transaction.  I  told  hia 
that  I  had  mlly  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  Mos- 
treal  that  night  by  the  maii-trun  for  Quebec,  au^ 
to  take  passage  in  the  Ncnth  American,  whicB 
would  sm  firom  the  latter  place  on  the  fbUowin* 
morning  for  England.  "I^"  I  said  to  him,  "yoor 
client  aoes  not  accept  my  t«rms,  I  wiU  take  hif 
check  back  with  me,  make  a  bankrupt  of  him,  — 
his  assignees  shall  indorse  the  check  par  procym- 
tion  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  funds  wiU  then  be  sent 
out  to  England  for  the  benefit  of  his  estate.^' 

His  rei3y  was  satisfactory.  "  I  admit,"  he  faid 
"  that  the  terms  you  propose  are  such  as  my  client 
ought  to  accede  to.  He  will  be  here  shcrtly.  I 
wiU  inform  him  of  your  ultimatum ;  and  if  he  stil) 
remains  obstinate,  I  shall  decline  to  have  anything  ^ 
further  to  do  with  him.  Will  you  call  on  me  agsin  i 
at  twelve  o'clock?" 

I  kept  the  appointment  punctually.    The  puhr 
man  was  there  too,  and  quite  crcstfedlen.     Under  i 
the  heavy  pressure  that  had  been  brought  to  bcir  , 
upon  him  he  had  at  length  given  way.     He  accgA-  | 
ed  my  terms,  —  indorsS  the  check ;  and  in  a  »w 
hours,  with  a  dridft  for  the  "  salvage  "  money,  dravB 
by  the  Ci^  Bank  of  Montreal  on  Messrs.  Glyn  & 
Cfo.,  of    London,   safe  in  my  possession,  I  wzi 
steaming  rapidly  towards  Quebec. 

I  landed  in  England  on  Thursday,  the  W  <^ 
November.  Notwithstanding  the  "  hopelei*«e3s  of 
my  case,"  Ihad  effected  my  "  capture  in  Canada*" 
and  was  enabled  to  report  the  same  personally  ai 
head-quarters  in  less  than  five  weeks  6oin  the  datr 
of  my  departure. 


NODDY'S  SITUATION. 

IF  FIVE   CHAPTERS.  —  CHAPTER    V, 

People  did  talk ;  and  the  bitterness  of  it  to  Mr*. 
Muciller  was  that  it  was  all  her  own  doioff.  How- 
ever, she  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  She  nad  made 
one  attempt  to  bring  Julia  out  at  eighteen  with  in- , 
different  success.    As  a  shopkeeper,  whose  good» 
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have  been  eiq)08ed  in  his  window  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  become  a  trifle  soiled,  wiU  remove  them  to  the 
back  of  his  shop,  that  they  may  come  out  fresh 
again  by  and  by,  so  Mrs.  Muciller,  whose  daughter 
had  become  a  trifle  fly-blown  by  the  exposure,  re- 
solved to  send  JttHa  to  France  to  finish  her  educar 
tion  for  the  second  time,  to  come  out  fresh  at 
eighteen  again  in  another  twelvemonth.  It  took  a 
few  weeks  to  complete  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  Julia's  departure,  during  which  time  Mrs. 
Muoiller's  attention  was  distrtcted  from  Noddy's 
affairs.  The  only  sentiment  of  emotion  at  tne 
contretemps  exhibited  by  Julia  consisted  in  a  re- 
newed expression,  in  song,  of  something  like  regret 
that  the  "  two  leaves  were  parted  in  the  stream  " ; 
but  as  to  toky  feeling  of  emotion,  she  probably  had 
about  as  much  as  the  "  other  leaf,"  that  '<  floated  for^ 
ward  all  alone." 

Towards  the  close  of  September,  a  very  few  days 
after  Miss  Julia  had  become  a  pensionnaire  of  a 
Parisian  establishment,  Mrs.  Muciller  pounced  upon 
an  advertisement  in  the  local  paper. 

"At  last  I"  she  excUiuned  to  Noddy;  "here  is 
the  very  thing  for  you.  It  seems  like  a  providence. 
Here  have  we  been  tmnz  the  London  papers  for 
weeks,  and  the  very  iaentical  thing  suddenly  turns 
up  in  our  own  little  print.    I  '11  read  it :  — 

I* 'Wanted,  a  Goybrness. —  The  advertiser 
wishes  to  obtain  instruction  for  a  child  turned  ei^t 
years  old.  English  only  required.  —  Address  W., 
IPinewood,  Lyndhurst,  Hants.' " 

"  Just  what  you  want,  —  no  accomplishments 
whatever  mentioned ;  so  write  directly." 

"  Yes,"  said  Noddy,  "  I  will.  I  like  the  look  of 
tliat  advertisement  There  is  not  too  much  said, 
and  not  too  much  required." 

Noddy  wrote  three  or  fiwir  notes  before  she  could 
manage  one  to  suit  the  conciseness  of  the  advertbe- 
ment.    The  one  she  sent  was  this :  — 

"  September  as,  18— . 

"  To  W. 

"  I  think  I  am  competent  to  undertake  the  situa- 
tion. NoRAH  Cray." 

Return  of  post  brought  the  following  reply :  — 

September  28, 18—. 

"  To  Miss  Norah  Cray. 

"If  Miss  Cray  is  of  that  opinion,  she  is  requested 
to  be  at  Lyndhurst  Station  at  7.15  p.  m.,  to-morrow. 
Carriage  will  be  sent  W," 

"  P.  M.  ?  "  Mrs.  Muciller  remarked.  "  Not  a  very 
suitable  time  to  engage  a  governess.  However, 
that  is  not  my  affair.' 

Noddy  was  so  really  anxious  to  secure  a  situation 
for  which  she  thought  herself  qualified,  that  she 
would  have  gone  had  it  been  m.  m., — twelve  o'clock 
at  midnight 

"You  will  not  make  any  fiivolous  objections 
about  accepting  this  situation,"  Mrs.  Muciller  said. 
**  The  family,  whoever  they  are,  seem  evidently 
disposed  to  engage  you,  and  you  will  understand  I 
have  no  fiirther  occasion  for  your  services  with  me. 
Should  you  be  engaged  at  once,  I  do  not  even  see 
that  it  would  be  needfiil  fi)r  you  to  return.  You 
forgot  jrourself  more  than  once  in  your  demeanor 
to  a  visitor  of  mine ;  it  is  not  my  wish  you  should 
have  another  opportunity  of  making  a  similar  mis- 
take. If  von  return  at  all,  it  will  be  your  own 
feult;  and  if  you  suffer  for  it,  it  will  be  a  conse- 
quence of  your  own  folly." 


"  I  will  really  tr}',"  returned  Noddy ;  "  for  indeed, 
I  am  in  earnest  for  employment  But  you  will  not 
be  angry  if  I  return  unsuccesdiil  ?  You  would  not 
turn  me  away  ?  " 

"  If  you  return,  I  do  not  think  I  should  turn  you 
away.  People  might  talk.  I  should  not  turn  you 
out  of  doors ;  but  if,  afler  once  showing  you  a 
separate  path  from  my  own,  and  you  refuse  it,  there 
should  be  a  way  I  have  not  yet  tried  to  make  you 
feel  my  resentment,  I  will  try  to  find  that  way. 
Until  you  had  the  prospect  of  a  situation,  I  have 
restrained  myself,  because  to  exhibit  my  feeUn^ 
would  be  useless  and  purposeless.  Now,  let  me  tefl 
you  that  I  know  somettiing  of  your  deceit  and  treach- 
&ry.  Thanks  to  your  poisonine  Mr.  Geogagan's 
mind  a^unst  my  daughter  Julia,  he  lefl  in  the  sud- 
den and  disgracefiil  manner  he  did.  You  need  not 
pretend  to  innocence.  You  were  walking  with  him 
the  day  we  went  to  the  picnic,  and  your  lies  have 
brought  all  this  disgrace  about" 

"  I  assure  you  it  was  not  so.  I  never  said  a  word 
to—" 

"  You  own  you  walked  with  him,  then  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  said  Noddy  quietly ;  "  but  —  " 

"0,'you  did!  Vastly  fine  I  You  did  I  Mrs. 
Mucill^r's  upper-servant  and  parlor-maid  walked 
out  for  an  ainng  with  Mrs.  MucUler's  guest  I  In- 
deed. Cat  t "  and  Mrs.  Muciller  bent  herself  for- 
ward, the  better  to  project  her  indignation.  "Leave 
the  room  without  a  word,  or  I  may  forget  my  own 
interest,  and,  once  out  of  the  house,  may  he  fool 
enough  to  forbid  your  return,  even  to  such  a  recep- 
tion as  /  can  give  you.    Go  I " 

Noddy  was  too  angry  to  cry.  She  went.  Mt9. 
Mucillers  words  were  too  unjust  to  stab.  No  one 
knew  their  injustice  better  than  Noddy.  The  one 
bit  of  truth,  that  she  had  taken  a  walk  with  Mr. 
Geoga^n,  she  was  not  ashamed  of.  Mrs.  MucUler's 
deduction  fix>m  it,  about  its  being  the  means  of 
breaking  off"  Julia's  expected  match,  needed  no  con- 
tradiction. Noddy  knew  that,  and[,  what  is  more, 
knew  that  her  step-mother  knew  it  too.  The  mis- 
take of  women's  disputes  is  their  predilection  for 
hanging  a  quarrel  on  any  peg  but  the  right  one. 
Uaa'h&s.  Muciller  confined  herself  to  stmng  she 
hated  Noddy,  and  always  had  done  so,  she  would 
have  been  completely  justified,  and  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  makmg  her  victim  cry. 

The  7.15  train  set  Noddy  down  at  a  little  coimtry 
station,  in  the  middle  of  the  New  Forest,  amid  a 
wilderness  of  tree-beauty,  with  no  other  habitation 
in  sight  for  miles  than  the  station-master's  house, 
and  Uie  long  red  rooft  of  Lyndhurst  Union  peerinoj 
out  finom  the  distant  green.  The  air  was  scented 
with  flowers,  and  musical  with  bird-voices,  and  the 
golden  evening  haze  lay  on  all  the  sombre  trees, 
and  burned  them  into  a  red  misty  glory.  A  few 
minutes,  and  a  shaggy  pony  became  viriole,  draw- 
ing a  small  phaeton  out  of  the  forest  shade.  The 
man  drove  up,  and  asked  for  Miss  Cray. 

"  No  luggaze,  mum,  I  think  ?  No.  rerhaps  you 
won't  mind  sittin'  by  me.  The  road  is  roughish, 
and  the  front  seat  is  more  springy." 

So  Noddy  perched  herself  beside  the  coachman, 
and  the  shi^gy  pony  began  a  shuflSing  sort  of  run- 
ning trot,  and  the  "  carnage  "  began  to  glide  and 
bump  over  the  mssy  forest-path. 

"Howf 

"  A  matter 
say,  —  but  the  road  is  a  rum  un." 

So  it  seemed.    Over  humps  and  bumps  in  the 


er  ine  grassy  loresirpata. 

'  far  is  Pinewood  ?  "  iJoddy  inquired. 

latter  of  five  mile,  mum, — miss,  I  should 
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Uwnj  way,  and  the  foresi-patfa  twisting  and  irmd- 
ing  about  araons  the  majestic  trees;  the  wheels 
smging  pleasanUy  on  the  grass,  grating  a  stone 
here  and  there,  or  going  over  a  bongh  yonder,  hot 
the  pony  ^ufiEUng  ak»g  over  everything  with  a 
happy  see-saw  swaying  of  his  head* 

"  Are  they  at  home?  " 

"  Yea  'm, — leastways,  miss^^' 

"  Who  did  you  say  your  master  was  ?  "  Noddy 
wanted  to  know  something  of  the  £6Iks  she  was  go- 
ing to. 

""I  didn't  say  he  was  no  one,  did  I?"  He 
thought  this  too  sharp,  however;  for  he  added, 
"  He 's  the  governor, — that  *s  what  he  is." 

"^  And  the  child  V  "  asked  Noddy,  a  little  rdt>ufied. 
"  A  giri,  I  sappoee  ?  " 

The  coacmnan  looked  at  her  severely.  <<  No," 
he  said,  dogsedly ;  "  it  ain't  a  girl.  —  Come  up,  Peg, 
can't  you  f^ —  the  last  reman  being  addressed  in 
a  surly  tone  to  the  pony. 

It  was  getting  dusk  when  Noddy  arrived.  She 
was  shown  into  a  spacious  room,  comfortably  fiir- 
nished,  but  plenty  of  room  to  walk  about.  The 
windows  looked  out  on  the  billowy  ibrest,  now  fading 
into  pur{^  ^k>om,  ^  save  the  nearer  trees,' which 
stood  in  a  sUhouette  of  black  laeework  against  the 
twilight  sky.  Presently,  an  old  lady  in  black  silk 
entered  the  room.  Not  the  lady  of  the  house. 
Noddy  judged,  — more  like  a  motherly  housekeeper 
than  tnat;  bat  there  was  a  eomiwtable  smile  on 
her  face  as  she  said,  "  Miss  Cray,  I  believe, — in 
answer  to  the  letter?  Will  you  follow  me,  my 
dear?" 

Noddy  followed  her  out  of  the  room,  and  along  a 
cool  white  hall,  to  a  door.  The  old  lady  knocked. 
"  My  master  is  within ;  please  to  enter." 

Master  1  thought  Noddy,  and  tremUed  at  the 
prospect  of  the  approaching  ordeal ;  but  the  honse- 
iLeeper  had  opened^  Uie  door,  and  Noddy  had  to  go 
in.  The  room  was  larger  than  the  other ;  it  was 
also  daiker,  inasmnch  as  the  Minds  were  halfway 
down,  and  no  lights  to  enliven  the  gloom.  Noddy 
could  only  distinguish  dimly  the  figure  of  a  man, 
in  a  great  chintz-covered  easy-chair,  at  the  iar  end 
of  the  room.  She  judged  him  to  be  elderly  by  his 
rediniitt;  as  if  with  gout,  his  legs  making  two  great 
Ix^ster-Hke  parcels  in  front  of  him.  The  hair  that 
strayed  out  beneath  his  velvet  skuU'inkp  appeared 
white,  and  he  addressed  her  in  a  slow  voice  of  some 
firmness.    "  Be  seated.  Miss  Cray,  if  you  please." 

N<Btdi  took  a  seat. 

"  Your  letter  appeared  to  me  straightforward." 

Norah  bowed. 

^  You  think  yourself  competent  for  the  situation, 
you  say.  I  hope  you  have  thoughtiully  considered 
the  terms  in  which  I  advertised,  before  venturing 
to  make  such  a  statement  ?  It  is  a  situation  whi^ 
will  involve  some  amount  of  responsibility,  as  I 
wish  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  person  whom  I 
mav  select  for  the  education  and  gcmeral  oversight 
of  her  charge.  I  will  not  conc^  from  you  that 
that  charge,  in  addition  to  being  a  responsible  one, 
may  prove  a  difficult  one, — the  lad  to  whom  I  refer 
having  many  objectionable  {propensities,  that  will 
require  to  be  watched  and  corrected." 

*^I  think  you  stated  in  the  advertisement  the 
child  is  eight  years  of  age,"  Ncnrah  said. 

"  *  Turned  eight,*  are  the  words  employed.  He 
is,  in  fact,  *  turned  eight/  " 

^  Then,  I  think  thire  is  every  hope  that  those 
propensities  may  be  subdued." 

'*  I  hope  00.     And  in  proof  of  your  ability  to 


bring  about  such  a  result,  I  eoochide  you  ean  give 
me  some  teatimoniais,  roceived  ficoM  previous  ttaa 
ticms." 

She  had  not  thoiuht  of  thaW  "  I  have  nsier 
been  out  before,"  No&y  said. 

''H'm.  Then  your  metbodofproeedne  would  be 
tentative  ?    That  is  a  grave  coosideTatioik" 

<^ I  would  try  to  do  my  best»"  aaid  Noddy,  cngerly, 
*'  if  the  child  is  not  too  old,  and  not  beyond  my  a 
paeity  to  teach.  I  'm  not  clever  nor  aecoaipliihei 
but  it  was  ^oor  plaiteeas  in  advertisiiMr  led  ae  to 
think  I  mi^it  suit.  You  said,  ^English  only  r&- 
qtiired.' " 

''  Exactly,  but  the  best  of  English.  Andjroa 
will  bear  in  mind  that  there  are  many  move  iSo^ 
lish  persons  who  can  talk  three  or  four  for^gnhm- 
guaoes  than  eanroeak  their  own  with  oonreetnnb'' 

Noddy's  heart  began  to  sink.  ^*  Tbe  advertise- 
ment doesn't  ss^  the  best  of  English,"  she  said. 

<*  No,  it  says  English^  and  only  the  very  b^t  g 
be  called  that." 

Noddy  thought  of  Mrs.  Mucilier  and  of  her  own 
prospects  at  Braithfield,  if  she  lost  this  plaee*  l%e 
determined  on  a  despairing  battle  for  it. 

*<  But  the  child  is  yet  yonnff,  only  eight;  and  1 
can  teadi  him  till  he  is  ready  for  some  one  wiser • 
Indeed,  I  will  do  my  best" 

<^  Turned  eight,  if  you  please.  He  is,  in  fiKt, 
<  turned '  nine.    He  is  at  least  ten  years  of  a^^ 

"  Then,"  Noddy  SMd,  just  ready  to  cry  with  dif- 
appointment,  ''I  suppose  I  am  not  competent? 
You  may  know  better  English  than  I  do,  hat  vmi 
have  not  made  a  brave  use  of  it  to  torture  a  poor 
girl  who  wants  worit." 

'^  Miss  Cray,  I  believe  yon  are  so  for  cooiMCcot 
that  I  have  no  hesitation  ia  offering  yoa  ue  atr 
nation.  You  speak  truth,  in  qnte  c^  its  bein^ 
calculated  in  many  a  similar  case  to  lose  yea  as 
engagement.  I  therefore  see  you  are  likely  to 
give  instruction.  Will  you  aoo^  my  aituatioa 
of  governess  ?  " 

Noddy  hardly  believed  her  ears.  *'  I  wiU,**  dhe 
said,  with  heartfelt  thankfulness. 

''  You  have  not  mentioned  terms,  remember.** 

^^  I  am  content  to  accept  what  you  may  please  io 
offer." 

"  Then  I  have  only  one  other  question  to  pot 
Yon  may  think  it  a  strange  one,  out  I  shall  be 
obliged  if  you  will  answer  it  Do  vou  know  what 
you  are  ?  "  There  was  a  distinct  aUeration  in  the 
old  gentleman's  voice  that  sounded  queer. 

"No,"  Noddy  said, blankly  enough. 

"  Then  I  must  ask  another,  —  do  you  know  wbAt 
day  this  is  ?  " 

«  The  29tii  of  September." 

"Thffli  you  are  the  iHsgeet  little  "Mtrhariii^ 
goose  that  ever  was !  **  anothe  eldorl  v  geatknaa 
kicked  off  his  gouty  legs,  and  pitched  his  skull-cap 
and  wig  into  the  fender ;  "  and  you  had  betterovn 
it.  Noddy  I" 

There  stood  Mr.  Frank  Geogagaa. 

«  Turned  eight,  Noddy,"  he  said;  "  and  turned 
elghtrand-twenty,  for  the  matter  of  that.  Behold 
your  pupil  1  Of  the  establishment,  vou  see  I  am 
the  governor.  You  have  already  given  me  your 
promise  to  be  governess.  Do  yon  wish  to  with- 
oraw  it  ?  "  — and  he  came  towards  her. 

Noddy  was  utterly  disconcerted  for  the  motnent, 
but  she  got  out  of  his  way.  ^Mr.  Frank,'*  she  said, 
<*I  answered  your  question,  now  pleaae  answer 
mine.    Do  you  know  what  you  are  ? 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Frank. 
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^Y<m  «re  a  mort  dreadfid  bonid  itoiy;  that's 
what  jaa  are.  Yoti  said  joa  had  lost  all  your 
moDOy."    Noddj  whb  nearly  ciyiog. 

''No.  Isaidf'alll  hadinlbid^'-- which  wa£ 
qaite  trve,  and  aix  thooiand  pofUftds.  I  did  not  tell 
yoa  I  had  broo^  foiar  tunes  that  fom  hoaoe  wkh 
me." 

*^  Yoa  ioki  me  you  were  ^oing  to  aeek  employ- 
■jOttt.'*    Ifr.  Frank  was  dodgmgberaboat  the  room. 

*^  I  did,  —yoa  tc^  me  to  go  and  dig, — I  came 
down  here  aid  took  this  lime  &nn,  and  I  have 
gone  and  dog,  or  digged,  wfaiehever  you  prefer." 

'*Btit  yoa  don't  want  a  goremesB,  after  afl ;  and 
that  waa  a  wieked  dieat." 

**  But  I  do,  Noddv.  I  want  to  be  made  aach  a 
Bum  of  as  yoa  can  lore,  and  you  faa^e  gWen  voor 
word,  Toa  will  not  refiise.  You  won't  tSke  it  back 
again?  yoa  will  fiHgtve  me  the  artifice?  For  I 
lo^  yoB  as  I  can  love  no  odber  woman." 

Mr.  fVank  eaod^  her  im.  *<  E  is  a  Tery  bad 
story,"  she  said.  Bat  Mr.  Frank  gattored  her  to 
him  in  his  arms;  and  Noddy  did  not  refuse.  He 
folded  her  to  him  against  his  bteast,  and  Noddy  dki 
not  refnse.  He  fai^hed  her  sobs  as  ibe  lay  neetled 
against  him  Uk»  a  bird  that  has  tend  shelter.  **  I 
lore  3roa  widi  all  my  heart,"  she  marmured,  ''and 
I'm  so  happy  ("  (in  proc^cf  which  she  was  wiping 
tears  from  her  eyes) ;  "  bat  yoa  don't  think  I  lored 
yoa  £br  your  money  ?  " 

''I'm  sore  yoa  did  n't,  little  goose,"  said  Frank, 
sooUnng  her  with  kisses. 

"  I  bad  rather  yoa  hadn't  any  at  aQ,  and  that  we 
had  to  work  togedier.'* 

"  Nonsense,  Noddy ;  yoa  have  finvotten  you  are 
a  Uttle  woDian  of  property  roors^  Jost  come 
<mt  with  me  and  take  the  first  instalment  of  a 
quarter's  interest  for  your  twenty  pounds."  He  led 
her  thfoogh  the  house,  and  oat  mto  the  dairy,  to 
haTO  a  dningfat  of  warm  new  mUk.  It  was  firam 
Noddy's  investment, — the  finest  mUch  cow  on  the 
farm. 

Somehow,  the  comfortable  old  bousckeeper  did  n't 
seem  altogether  surprised  at  Mr.  Frank  walking 
about  the  shrubbery  with  his  new  governess  on  bis 
arm ;  I  think  she  most  have  been  in  the  secret. 

Noddy  did  not  return  to  her  step-mother.  In 
three  days  she  was  Mr.  Frank's  wife,  and  as  there 
were  no  cards,  this  is  bow  Mr.  Geogagan  informed 
Mrs.  Muciller  of  Noddy's  marriage :  — 

"  Madam,  —  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  Miss  Cray 
has  accepted  the  situation.    Fbank  Geooaoan. 

"  Pinewoody  Lfndkurat:^ 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 
Mr.  Hekbt  K1NO6LET  has  assumed  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Daily  Review,  a  leading  Liberal  Edin- 
burgh newf^aper. 

A  LETTER  fipom  St.  Petorsbaig  announces  the 
death  of  the  celebrated  Russian  lomaaoe  writer, 
LashetschnikoC 

RiSTORi  has  been  received  with  almost  royal 
honors  in  BraziL  Her  first  appearance  was  made 
in  the  <*  Medea  "  of  M.  Legouvi6. 

In  Paris,  a  vast  lyrical  theatre,  to  contain  4,000 
spectators,  is  to  be  constracted,  the  price  of  ad- 
mission to  which  will  be,  for  certain  parts  of  the 
house,  only  one  franc. 

Ths  Sang  of  Bavaria  has  just  decided  that  in 
future  the  anniverMries  of  the  Wrths  of  Gluck, 


Mozart,  Beetiboven,  and  Weber  diali  be  c^brated 
at  the  Theatre  Royal  of  Munich  by  eztracxdinary 
performances. 

Alexandre  Dumas  will  bring  out  in  November 
bis  "  Dictionnaire  de  Cuisine,"  the  most  prolific 
novelist  of  the  age  bein^  likewise  the  best  cook  of 
modem  times.  The  aumor  of  **  Les  Trois  Mous- 
quetaires"  is  a  master  of  the  art  illustrated  by 
Brillat-Savarin,  Vatel,  Soyer,  and  others. 

The  immense  oyster  beds  on  the  coast  of  France 
have  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  intense  heat. 
The  most  despondent  owners  had  not  anticipated  so 
coDipIete  a  disaster  as  that  which  has  overtaken 
them.  It  is  now  certain  that  the  harvest  of  this 
year  will  be  a  total  failure  j  in  many  cases  the  beds 
are  entirely  depopulated  and  their  owners  mined. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Italian  papers  that  great  pro- 
gress is  making  with  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel,  the 
woriu  being  actively  carried  on  night  and  day,  and 
that  there  is  ev^ry  probability  Uie  line  will  be 
opened  in  the  course  of  next  year.  To  celebrate 
this  event  it  has  now  been  definitively  decided  that 
a  Universal  Exhibition  shall  be  held  at  Turin  in  the 
firing  of  1872. 

The  young  Earl  of  Rosee,  the  son  of  the  ^er 
whose  monster  telescope  and  love  of  astronomy  are 
memorable  things  in  tneir  way,  does  not  appear  to 
advantage  as  an  orator.  One  of  the  Engbsn  jour- 
nals alludes  to  the  eari  as  "  the  pale,  nervous  young 
man  who  has  spoken  once  or  twice  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  Irish  Church  question,  but  has  always 
been  next  to  inaudible." 

A  cuRioirs  old  portrait  has  been  discovered  of 
Napoleon  L,  painted  at  Ajaccio  in  March,  1778,  by 
Cavalucd.  llie  fixture  Emperor  was  then  but  four 
years  old.  He  is  dressed  m  a  smlor's  costume  of 
dark  olive  green,  and  wears  pointed  phoes  with  sil- 
ver buckles.  Thick  hair  fidis  over  the  child's  fore- 
head, hot  the  features  wear  a  decided  resemblance 
to  subsequent  likenesses. 

The  last  lotteiy  which  the  French  Government 
will  license  has  been  drawn.  The  first  prize  of 
one  bimdred  thousand  fi^ancs  was  won  by  a  young 
seamstress  of  Paris  whose /fanre  on  last  New  Year's 
Dav  bought  two  tickets  of  the  Loterie  de  Toulouse, 
and,  ofi*ering  her  one,  said  be  did  so  because  be 
could  not  afford  a  more  costlv  gift.  The  young  girl 
is  going  to  marry  him,  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, strikes  one  as  the  least  she  could  do. 

Ov  all  the  mad  books  ever  written  by  a  man  of 
eenius  ^  L'Homme  qui  Rit,"  says  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  appears  to  us  to  be  the  maddest.  The 
incipient  insanity  which  might  be  observed  in 
'*  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,"  and  which  in  that  work 
might  be  described  as  the  extravagance  of  genius, 
began  to  run  to  seed  in  *'  Les  MiseraUes,"  became 
fiur  worse  in  the  ''  Travmlleurs  de  la  Mer,"  and  has 
gone  almost  as  far  as  it  can  go  in  '^  L'Homme  qui 
fet." 

The  movement  fi>r  woman's  rights  has  spread  to 
Italy.  Not  long  since  a  young  and  beautiful  wo- 
man i^peared  Mfore  the  lEtoman  Senate,  and  an- 
nounced herself  to  be  the  last  descenduit  of  the 
Emperors  of  the  East,  living  unknown  with  her 
fiither  in  a  valley  in  Redmont;  and,  producing 
documents,  she  demanded  an  investigation  of  her 
pretensions.  The  Senate  complied  vrith  her  re- 
quest, and  finally  recognized  her  as  the  Princess 
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Lascoris-Paleologus,  ordering  her  name  to  be  thus 
inscribed  in  the  *^Book  of  Gold"  at  the  CapitoL 
The  Princess  subsequently  went  to  Florence,  where 
she  has  now  taken  a  bolder  step  and  founded  a 
masonic  lodge  for  women. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  presented  to  the  Exe- 
ter Museum  a  mummy  and  coffin  discovered  during 
the  progress  of  some  excavations  recently  made  in 
Egypt,  by  command  of  his  Royal  Highness,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  Mr.  S.  Birch, 
of  the  British  Museum,  pronounces  the  mummy  to 
be  the  body  of  Amenhetpai,  a  man  prepared  by  the 
wax  process.  The  coffin  is  covered  with  hierogivph- 
ical  inscriptions,  an  explanation  of  which  has  been 
supplied  by  a  learned  gentleman. 

Ladies  who  bathe  will  be  interested  in  the  cos- 
tume of  lady  bathers  at  Dieppe.  At  that  town  the 
members  of  a  newly  formed  swimming  club  wear  a 
vetement  o£  stout  white  merino,  close-fitting  to  the 
shape,  and  bound  at  the  knees  with  scarlet  ribbon, 
a  scarlet  sash  round  the  waist,  and  a  scarlet  ruche 
round  the  neck ;  short  sleeves,  looped  with  scarlet 
bows,  and  a  casquette  of  the  same  material  as  the 
vetement,  with  a  scarlet  peak.  We  don't  compre- 
hend a  word  of  this.  We  copy  it  blindly  from 
"  The  Ladies*  own  Paper." 

M.  Gaknier,  architect  of  the  new  opera  house, 
was  the  first  to  announce  to  the  Paris  press  the 
triumph  of  his  rival  candidate  for  the  Emperor's 
quinquennial  prize  of  four  thousand  pounds,  to  be 
awarded  to  the  finest  work  of  art  produced  by  a 
French  subject  since  the  year  1864.  Ten  candi- 
dates alone  contended  for  the  prize.  M.  Due, 
architect  of  the  new  Palais  de  Justice,  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  two  over  Blanc,  and  by  six  over 
M.  Gamier.  M.  Due,  in  1831,  was  the  architect 
of  the  Column  of  July  erected  on  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille. 

A  Hungarian  paper,  the  Hermannstddter  Zei- 
iung,  mentions  a  new  system  of  railway  signalling, 
invented  by  Herr  Eduard  Krejczy,  the  special  ad- 
vantages of  which  are  the  following :  1.  A  train, 
without  slackening  its  speed,  can  communicate  with 
any  station  or  any  other  train  on  the  same  track. 
2.  In  case  of  an  accident  the  train  itself  can  signal 
for  assistance,  and  make  the  casualty  known  along 
the  whole  line.  3.  A  concussion  is  impossible,  as 
two  trains  in  motion  can  constantly  exchange  signals. 
4.  The  working  of  the  new  system  is  very  cneap. 
Herr  Krejczy  has  placed  his  invention  in  the  hanas 
of  the  Hungarian  Government,  with  the  stipulation 
that  in  case  of  its  being  sold  he  is  to  receive  one 
half  of  the  purchase-money  and  the  State  the  other. 

An  extraordinary  accident  lately  took  place  at 
Malta.  Some  officers  of  the  garrison,  thinking  to 
compliment  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  on  one  of 
their  great  festivals,  that  of  the  Madonna  of  Mount 
Carmel,  added  to  the  illuminations  provided  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  authorities  by  fixing  a  numl)er  of 
lights  from  the  stores  which  were  always  under- 
stood to  be  kept  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  up  the 
port  in  the  case  of  a  ni^ht  attack.  They  proved, 
however,  to  be  fatal  projectiles,  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  fired  they  dehvered  a  storm  of  grape-shot. 
Fortunately,  although  there  were  crowds  ofspecta- 
tors,  little  or  no  hann  was  done.  The  officers,  see- 
ing the  mistake  they  had  made,  rushed  forward  at 
great  personal  risk,  and  threw  several  of  the  infer- 
nal machines  into  the  sea,  when  they  exploded 
under  water. 


If  in  France  women  &il  to  obtain  some  l^al  or 
political  status,  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  tben  own 
energy,  or  the  eloquence  of  their  advocates.  A 
grand  bancj^uet  was  given  in  Paris  a  diort  time 
since  at  which  those  of  both  sexes  most  interested 
in  the  question  of  '<  raffiranchissement  des  femmes " 
were  present.  The  chair  was  taken  by  M.  Ga^ 
oult,  the  principal  editor  of  L'Opinion  Natioiude; 
whilst  the  vice-chair  was  occupiea  by  Mdlle.  Maria 
Deraismes.  Amongst  the  guests  were  Messrs.  A^ 
thur  Amould  and  Kobert  Hyenne,  of  the  Rappel; 
Feymet,  of  Le  Temps ;  Henri  Cvle,  of  La  Libre 
Conscience ;  Aristide  Roger,  of  Le  Petit  Joomal; 
Camille  Flammarion,  Ch.  Fauvetj,  &c  Amon^ 
the  ladies  were  Mdlles.  Maxime  Brenil,  Looise 
Bader,  editress  of  the  Revue  PopulMre,  and  Kail,  a 
well-known  actress,  Mdmes.  Amould,  Estber-Sezs, 
and  Collet,  Miss  Cameron  and  Miss  Blands,  Mdme. 
Augusta  Gamberg,  from  Finland,  and  many  other*. 
AfW  dinner  the  gentlemen  and  ladles  seem  to  have 
spoken  in  turns.  M.  lAon  Richer,  the  editor  of  a 
journal,  Le  Droit  des  Femmes,  the  minority  of  the 
contributors  to  which  are  ladies,  exposed  the  olgectof 
his  paper  and  of  the  meeting,  —  namel  v,  the  pacific 
solution  of  the  various  difficulties  which  at  present 
surround  the  position  of  women  in  society.  Mdlle. 
Brenil,  whilst  thanking  the  men  whose  presence  at 
the  dinner  was  a  proof  of  their  assent  to  the  efforts 
made  by  woman  towards  emancipation,  added  that 
the  greatest  enemy  woman  had  to  contend  with  was 
the  unpaJpable  but  ever  present  on — "on  diraced 
et  cela " ;  and  the  on,  according  to  MdUe.  Brenil, 
represents  only  women,  —  of  whose  raillery  women 
are  more  afruid  than  they  are  of  men's.  The 
speech  of  Mdme.  Gamberg  — who  had  arrived  froo 
Finland  to  attend  the  meeting— is  not  reported. 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to  learn  the  pre»nt 
position  of  women's  rights  in  those  distant  coun- 
tries, and  under  the  paternal  government  of  the  Czu. 


MY  DARLING. 
My  darling  is  the  sweetest  miud 
That  ever  uved  on  marmalade 

Or  wanted  wings,  to  make  her 
The  angel  that  she  ought  to  be ; 
But  then  —  unluckily  for  me ; 
I  'm  five-and-forty,  and,  you  see,  ^ 

*  She 's  only  twelve  —  deuce  take  her . 

Why,  I  was  over  forty-three 
Before  she  had  begun  to  be  — 
That  B  you  see  leads  me  to  D, 

Because  the  Fates  miscarry. 
To  let  her  be  my  wife  a  bar 
Theyprove  —  nor  suffer  letter  R. 

To  make  my  Mart  many  1 

Her  hair  is  gold  in  wavy  curls, 

Her  eyes  are  stars,  her  teeth  are  pearu, 

Her  boots  are  bronze  and  lace  npr 
Her  cheek  is  bloomy  like  a  plum, 
Her  breath  is  sweet  as  marforum ; 
But  poetry  is  weak  to  sum 

Her  figure  and  her  face  up. 

Alas,  the  truth  I  must  aver,  — 
"My  nephew  Dick  's  in  love  ^^^^ 
While  Prudence  says  /  should  OTewr 

Her  aunt,  who 's  plain  and  heavy. 
O,  would— but  why  ask  Fate  to  grant 
A  boon  which  I  'm  aware  it  can't  ? 
O,  would  that  she  had  been  her  aunt, 

Or  I  had  been  my  nervy. 
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MY  CASUAL  ACQUAINTANCES. 

At  five  o'clock  one  August  afternoon,  a  few  years 
ago.  it  was  hot  in  PiccadUly. 

<*  Must  one  dress  ?  "  I  asked  in  pathetic  tones. 

"  Of  course,"  replied  Tibhit  "  You  are  in  Lon- 
don, my  dear  Stumps.  —  You  will  excuse  my  leav- 
ing you  now,  but  I  nave  important  letters  to  write 
before  dinner.  Remember,  half-past  seven  to  the 
firaction  of  a  second :  till  then,  fare  you  well." 

Important  letters  I  knew  meant  adjournment  to 
his  cnambers  in  the  Albany,  the  removal  of  his 
coat  and  neckcloth,  a  glass  of  sherry  and  bitters  a 
cigarette,  and  a  sound  nap  till  it  was  time  to  adorn 
himself  for  the  event  of  his  day ;  and  I  thought  that 
he  might  have  kept  company  tor  once  with  a  poor 
provincial,  who  had  but  nis  hotel  to  go  to  whemiie 
was  weary  of  strolling  about  the  streets.  But  stUl 
a  dinner  at  the  Apician  is  doubtless  a  very  great 
treat,  and  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  ungrateful  repin- 
ings. 

Ah,  here  was  one  of  the  bliss-houses  of  my  youth, 
still  open,  and  showing  by  large  announcements 
that  it  continued  to  cater  for  sight-seers.  My  heart 
was  forty-two,  and  did  not  beat  on  approaching  the 
Egyptian  HaU  so  violently  as  it  haa  done  thirty 
years  before,  but  it  gave  a  decided  though  slight 
wobble;  so  fresh  do  hearts  keep  in  the  country. 
Anv  entertainment  would  be  more  amusing  than 
sitting  alone  in  the  hotel  smokingnnoom  reperusing 
the  newspapers.  What  1  the  Victoria  Cross  Galle- 
ry ?  Why,  that  was  one  of  the  things  Ihad  wished 
to  see  directly  I  heard  of  it.  An  old  schoolfeUow 
had  shot  six  Russians  with  his  own  revolver  at  the 
affair  of  the  Ovens  in  the  Crimea,  and  another  had 
spitttHi  several  mutineers  in  India  with  a  regulation 
sword :  a  wonderful  feat  to  the  mind  of  a  fencer, 
who  finds  one  of  those  weapons  clumsy  enough  in 
his  hand  afler  the  foil.  I  turned  in,  paid  my  shil- 
ling, and  ascended  the  well-remembered  stairs,  hop- 
ing that  the  room  would  not  be  crowded  that  hot 
afternoon.  The  selfish  wish  was  gratified:  ^e 
only  living  being  in  the  place  was  an  official  seated 
behind  a  green  baize  table  at  the  entrance,  who 
wanted  me  to  buy  a  catalogue,  and  write  my  name 
in  a  large  book  spread  open  before  him  for  tne  pur- 
pose. To  the  first  i^eguest  I  gladly  acceded,  but 
not  to  the  second.  The  name  of  Stumps  is  not 
beautiful  in  itself,  and  I  could  not  flatter  myself 
that  it  would  awaken  any  particular  enthunasm  in 
the  mind  of  a  subsequent  visitor  who  might  read 
it;  unless,  indeed,  he  was  a  monomaniac  about 
cricket.  So  I  left  the  hall^led  page  unenridied 
by  my  autograph,  and  gave  myself  up  to  the  enjoy- 


ment of  a  real  treat.  The  room  was  cool,  there 
were  seats  at  intervals,  and  the  pictures  were  just 
what  I  enjoy ;  full  of  action,  and  representing  stiiv 
ring  scenes.  A  man  named  Stumps  cannot  be 
expected  to  appreciate  high  art ;  or  at  any  rate  / 
don't.  I  own  with  shame  that  I  like  Music  with  a 
tune,  and  Painting  with  a  story ;  that  I  am  a  being 

without  culture  in  thort,  fit  to  make  all  Mr.  M w 

A d's  nerves  jar  horribly  if  I  came  within 

five  yards  of  him.  Now,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  French  works,  like  the'*  Gorge  du  Malakoff" 
and  the  *^  Prise  du  Malakoff,"  all  the  battle-pictures 
I  had  hitherto  seen  were  disappointing  representa- 
tions of  smoke  and  impossible  horses,  with  a  broken 
gun-carriage  and  a  few  dead  soldiers  in  the  fore- 
ground. But  there  was  a  vivid,  thrilling  episode 
m  each  of  the  paintings  which  now  engrossed  my 
attention,  and  to  study  them  seemed  as  good  as 
reading  Napier. 

I  was  roused  fix)m  rapt  admiration  of  a  couple  of 
midshipmen  in  the  ditch  of  a  fortified  place  at  mid- 
night, one  of  whom  was  quietly  lighting  a  portfire 
with  his  cigar,  by  the  sound  of  voices  and  the  rust- 
ling of  dre^s,  and  turning  round  I  saw  ^ye  new- 
comers clustered  round  tne  visitors'  Ixx^.  They 
had  no  objections  to  signing  their  names.  Pater- 
fiunilias,  who  was  round  and  stout  and  pleasant- 
featured  as  the  ideal  middle-aged  gentlemen  in 
Punch,  said :  '*  £h,  what  ?  "  and  scratched  his  sig- 
nature with  the  rapidity  of  a  man  who  was  con- 
stantly performing  that  operation.  His  wife  a  port- 
ly lady  with  an  imposing  nose  and  prond  demeanor, 
took  longer  about  it,  evidently  reading  the  names 
which  preceded  her  own.  Her  two  pretty  daugh- 
ters —  the  relationship  was  written  on  their  faces 
—  signed  next ;  and  then  a  young  man  in  flower- 
show  apparel,  with  silky  hair  parted  in  the  middle, 
took  the  pen,  whispering  something  to  the  young- 
est girl,  who  simpered.  I  'd  have  taken  slight  odds 
he  uttered  an  almsion  to  a  ceremony  which  is  per- 
formed in  vestries. 

Of  course,  I  was  not  staring,  but  took  this  little 
by-play  in  out  of  the  comers  of  my  eyes,  which 
were  still  apparently  riveted  upon  the  mid^pmen 
who  were  engaged  in  patriotic  arson.  Why  only 
apparently  ?  &K;ause  the  proper  study  for  man- 
kind is  man ;  because,  thougn  Art  is  very  fine,  Na- 
ture sometimes  beats  it ;  and  because,  even  at  fbrtpr- 
two,  if  one  lives  in  the  country,  a  pretty  girl  is  still 
a  pleasing  object. 

1  soon  discovered  a  fiwt,  however,  which  mod- 
esty and  experience  alike  prevented  my  calculating 
upon ;  they  were  noticing  me.  I  remember  a  story, 
told  I  thiidL,  in  this  Joomal,  of  a  man  who  flattered 
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lumself  that  be  was  stalking  a  lion,  and  hearing  a 
rustle  in  thiS  bu^es  behind  him,  feond  that  the  hon 
was  dtalkiBg  him.  I  eympathixed  with  l^at  ^rts- 
man.  There  e^d  be  no  doubt  about  it.  iMndam 
was  the  first  to  ^aze  on  me,  as  though  she  thought 
she  knew  me,  whenever  she  fancied  herself  unper- 
ceived ;  then  she  nudged  her  husband,  and'  whi^ 
pered  in  his  ear,  whereupon  he  too  inspected  me, 
as  if  I  had  formed  part  of  the  exhibition  ;  then  a 
mysterious  communication  was  conveyed  to  the 
^Is,  and  they  examined  me  in  a  quiet  sort  of  way, 
Syly  but  perceptibly.  The  young  num,  too,  gave 
a  glance  in  my  <£rection,  but  evidently  did  not 
thmk  much  of  me,  —  his  attention  being  engrossed 
by  the  charms  of  the  younger-looking  of  me  two 
sisters,  though,  indeed,  neiwer  of  them  appeared 
uKNre  than  twenty.  An  incident  soon  occurred 
which  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  mention,  lest  it 
should  appear  to  be  insinuated  that  it  was  not 
entirely  accidental,  as  of  course  it  must  have  been. 
The  whcJe  party,  making  their  tour  of  inspection, 
passed  behind  me  in  sin^  file,  Materfamilias  bring- 
ing np  the  rear ;  and  just  as  she  passed  me,  she 
diopped  the  pencil  with  which  she  was  marking 
her  catalc^e,  widiout  perceiving  the  loss  until  she 
was  two  pictures  off,  when  she  suddenly  called  to 
her  eldest  daughter:  <<  O,  do  look  here,  love ;  here 
is  dear  Sir  Henry  Sladier,  whom  yon  danced  with 
the  other  night,  cutting  a  horrid  native's  head  off! 
I  must  put  a  cross  against  that.  Dear  me,  what  has 
become  of  my  pencil?  " 

I  picked  op  the  little  gokien  toy,  studded  with 
turauoises,  which  lay  at  my  feet,  and  presented  it 
to  ner.  Her  gratitude  was  amaring.  She  set  a 
particular  value  upon  the  article ;  would  not  have 
tost  it  ibr  worids;  was  so  muck  obliged  to  me. 
Perhaps  you  are  aware  how  fascinating  the  man- 
ners of  a  proud  matron  with  a  Boman  nose  are 
when  she  condescends  to  make  herself  agreeable. 
I  was  quite  charmed,  and  being  very  sociable  in 
disposition,  preferring,  indeed,  almost  any  one's 
society  to  my  own,  I  was  glad  enoush  to  accept  the 
advances  towards  conversation  wlueh  were  made 
to  me,  in  a  cordial  manner.  Presently  Paterfami- 
lias chimed  in ;  and  then  the  eldest  girl  asked  some 
question  about  a  |ncture  which  was  referred  to  me, 
and  so  in  a  little  while  I  found  myself  chatting 
away  indifferently  with  the  whole  party.  They 
were  a  very  difiident  family,  at  least  so  far  as  opin- 
ion of  their  own  judgment  about  worics  of  art  went, 
for  they  Hstened  to  my  crude  observati(ms  with  a 
respect  which  seemed  almost  tilled  with  awe.  I 
was  caotioos  at  first,  fearin?  lest  the  young  man 
with  silky  hair  might  be  eiwer  a  painter  or  a  sol- 
dier ;  bnt  when  I  ftond  that  he  was  peorfectly  igno- 
rant about  the  things  represented,  and  the  merit 
of  the  representations,  I  launched  out.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  commonplace  dweller  in  the  provinces 
finds  an  appreciative  audience,  and  it  is  therefore 
just  as  well  for  him  to  make  the  most  of  the  oppoa^ 
tnnity  when  he  does. 

The  time  slipped  pleasantly  away,  till  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  go  and  adorn  myself  for  Tib- 
bif  s  banquet ;  and  then  I  took  a  cordial  leave  of 
my  new  acquaintances,  and  lefl;  the  place,  feeling 
rather  as  though  I  deserved  a  Victoria  Cross  my- 
self, for  had  I  not  stormed  the  reserve  of  a  respect- 
able British  family?  I  rather  wished  that  they 
had  gone  awa^  first,  and  so  afforded  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  lookmg  at  die  visitors'  book,  and  fining 
out  iriiat  ihear  names  were ;  eq)ecially  Uie  Chris- 
tian name  of  the  elder  of  tlie  two  young  ladies,  who 
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had  a  peculiacjiropp  of  the  eyelids  and  a  certain 
dimple  on  the  left  cheek  wl^^  she  siuled,  which 
maae  me  feel  th^  peihaps  I  bad  been  wrono:  to 
put  off  from  yearto  ycarfte  crownino:  of  the  eSfice 
bv  the  election  of  a  Mrs.  Stumps.  Pooh,  —  pooh  I 
absiu^ ;  I  was  as  old  as  her  mother  I  "  But  O  my 
heart  is  9^  evergreen,"  and  would  not  be  pooh- 
poohed. 

But  however  fresh  the  heart  may  be,  it  is  apt, 
afler  beating  for  forty  years,  to  find  a  powerful 
rival  in  the  stomach,  and  I  certainly  forgot  all 
about  smiles  and, dimples  when  the  table-napkin 
was  across  my  knees.  Hbblt  has  not  many  merits, 
but  he  does  understand  how  to  order  a  dinner,  and 
the  artist  of  the  Apician  can  execute  that  order  in 
a  manner  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  gourmet.  In 
the  smddng-room  afterwards,  however,  those  droop- 
ing eyelids  came  back  upon  me,  and  I  spoke  of  tne 
acquaintances  I  had  picked  up  to  Tibbit. 

"  Very  curious,  their  showmg  such  readiness  to 
be  friendly  with  a  comj^ete  stranger,  was  it  not  ?  " 
I  observed. 

"Very,"  replied  Tibbit.  "The  yoanger  man 
s^  nothing  about  the  game  of  settles,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"Absurdl" 

"Neither  did  the  cheerful  &ther  propose  sob- 
scribing  seventy-five  pounds  to  a  ho^ital,  if  yea 
would  put  down  another  twenty-five  to  make  up 
the  hundred  —  eh  ?  " 

Tibbit  ha0  a  most  absurd  conceit  of  the  superior 
wisdom  of  dwellers  in  cities,  and  supposes  that  a 
man  who,  like  myself  is  for  the  grea^  portion  of 
the  year  "buried,"  as  he  calls  it,  in  the  deepMt 
wil#  of  the  agricultural  counties,  must  be  ready  to 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  first  shaoper  who  chooses 
to  bait  a  hooJc  for  him.  But,  except  in  gastronooiy, 
Tibbit  is  shallow. 

My  reason  for  making  my  home  so  far  from 
Lfonaon  is,  that  I  cannot  afford  to  gratify  my  pas- 
sion for  field-sports  on  any  other  terms.  Ihe  nire 
of  a  moor  is  also  quite  beyond  my  means,  so,  wfaea 
trout-fishing  ends,  it  is  a  dead  season  for  me  tiH 
September;  and  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  oi,  I 
was  therefore  "  on  the  rampage."  This  untettled 
period  comprised  a  month  at  Scarborough  (spent), 
three  weeks  in  London,  two  of  which  had  alao 
expired,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  in  Paris,  or  at  one 
of  the  gay  German  baths.  So  seven  days  after 
Hbbit's  dinner,  I  went  to  London  Bridge  Station 
to  catch  the  tidal  train,  and,  in  consequence  of 
three  sepiu-ate  and  distinct  blocks  on  die  road, 
nearly  missed  it. 

"Look  sharp,  sir,  and  111  manage  it  for  yon. 
First-class?  All  right,  sir.  Tuke  the  portman- 
teau in  the  carriage  wi^  you  ?  Two  places;  li«re 
you  are." 

Moralists  may  write  what  letters  to  the  Thnes 
they  like,  but  that  porter  deserved  his  shilling.  I 
shoinld  cerUdnly  have  had  to  go  back  in^florioavly 
to  my  hotel,  and  remun  there  till  next  day,  if  hit 
had  not  been  remarkably  spry.  The  gnard  waa 
whistling  shrilly,  and  some  official  was  cattins  out 
to  another  that  all  was  right  behind,  as  the  tipped 
one  shoved  my  portmanteau  under  the  seat;  and 
when  I  phunpea  down,  pantin?,  and  he  ritmmed 
the  door  to,  ne  train  was  actuaSy  in  motion. 

When  I  ceased  to  be  a  flurried  packase,   aad 

grew  capable  of  observing,  I  discovered  taat  tlM 

four  occupied  seats  besides  ray  own  were  filled  by 

my  acquaintances  of  the  Victoria  Cross  Gallcdry* 

I  mmu$  the  young  man  with  allky  hair.    I 
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Uiem,  and  Umv  retwned  my  tiJiitatffmB  most  cor- 
dialiy.  Hie  droopioMyed  otte  w«b  iitdag  next 
to  ma,  and  was  mood  hf  har  nratfaw,  to  w£bbi,  of 
^toune,  1  direded  ny  canTeraatMii,  «o^  boiraver, 
with  the  sana  ooaapieia  siicoaat  which  liad  attended 
ay  efi(Hla  to  intereai  her  on  the  temer  oeeaakm,  as 
her  niad  seeoied  to  be  much  tiocapted  with  a  |Meci- 
Jiar  class  efpfaaaomemiL 

*^  1  beg  fcmr  poidon,"  she  observed,  woam  after  we 
were  clear  of  tfce  stotton,  **  j<m  are  next  the  win- 
dow, can  Y^n  tett  ne  tt*  the  snioke  frott  the  ohim* 
neys  is  going  atraiglht  ap  ?  " 

^  Not  qatte,"  I  raplMd;  ''it  is  waving  aboat,  as 
amoke  nsaallydoesu*^ 

Soon  we  wtce  in  the  open  comliy,  and  then  she 
put  another  Question.  ^Are  the  trees  adll,  ^r 
swaying  to  ana  fix)  ?  " 

<*  They  seem  protty  qme^  I  thisdE,"  said  I  won- 

And  thai  IViter&auliaa  leaned  forward,  and 
apoke  of  soote  matter  aho«t  which  he  had  been 
reading,  —  a  Times  article. 

His  wife  soon  internipted  as.  ^  There  is  a  wind- 
mill someidiere  about  here,"  she  said,  ^on  the 
left" 

^  O  yes ;  1  can  aee  it,"  I  lepUed,  looldag  oat  of 
window. 

""Tell  me,  O,  do  tell  ate,  is  a  going  round?" 
'<No,"  said  I,  beginning  to  thi&  her  rather 
cracked.    ^  It  is  quite  quiet ;  no  giinding  going  on 
to-day." 

I  suppose  that  the  young  lady  sitting  next  me 
saw  a  bewildered  and  curious  ezpresmon  ca  my  fi»e, 
£ar  she  offered  an  interpretatioa.  *<  Mamma  dreads 
ae»-Bioknes8  during  the  crossing  so  very  mach," 
ehe  aaid,  <<  and  takea  mat  interest  in  the  wind." 

*^Ol'*  cried  I,  mudi  relieved  in  mind,  **  then  I 
am  fl^  to  say  that  it  seems  to  be  very  calm." 
^  Tlumk  goodness  1 "  exclaimed  the  mother. 
What  brutes  husbands  almost  invariably  are.  A 
nmn  standhir  in  any  other  rdation  to  this  poor  lady 
would  have  1st  her  take  what  encouraranent  8l»e 
eonld  from  the  motionless  windmill ;  but  her  ronzher 
half  must  needs  blurt  out,  <<  You  cannot  tell  inumd 
what  the  weather  is  on  the  sea;  I  dare  say  it  is 
blowing  half  a  gale  of  wind  at  Dover." 

^  Proi^iat  of  evil  t  "  said  his  wife,  ^  I  wiU  not  lis- 
ten to  you." 

<«  You  think  too  much  about  it,  and  fii^ten  your- 
aelf  into  being  ill,"  continued  he.  ^  Are  you,  sir,  a 
good  sailor — " 

<*  Stumps,  —  Mr.  Stumps,"  added  I,  observing 
that  he  paused* 

There  seemed  to  be  a  prospect  of  onr  travelling 
together,  ibr  I  was  (juite  alone  and  unfettered,  and 
glad  enoueh  of  their  corapanj^,  while  they  appar- 
ently likea  mine.  So,  as  it  is  very  ineonvement 
ibr  people  who  are  thrown  much  together  not  to 
Juiow  one  another's  names,  I  was  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  at  once  avowing  mine. 

But  I  oouid  not  imagine  why  it  should  give  them 
all  an  electric  shock,  whioh  it  did :  if  they  had 
been  joined  hand  in  hand,  and  the  word  **  Stumps  " 
had  been  the  bram  knob  of  a  chaiged  Leyden  jar 
to  which  one  of  them  had  advanced  a  knuckle  they 
oanld  not  have  started  more  simultaneously. 

Of  course  the  involuntary  movement  vras  very 
aligbiy  mid  might  not  have  been  observed,  but  that 
I  was  somewlmt  thin-skinned  about  my  name,  and 
timrefore  on  the  watch  fer  the  smile  whi(^  it  some- 
tinaaa  evoked;  but  there  was  no  smile,  <mly  a  thrill 
of  surprise,  which  was  immediately  supprfissed*        | 


<<0,  indeed,"  said  Fateifemilias.  ^l  did  not 
aseaato — tobelaqidriliTe;  but  siaoe — in  short, 
seli4ntradaotimi — my  name  is  Draper;  thisislirs. 
Dcaper  (hows)  ;  this  is  my  ddeet  daaghter,  Caro- 
line (bows) ;  this  my  yom^est,  Julia  (bows)." 

<'  And  toe  Toung  man  who  was  with  you  at  the 
Esyptiaa  Hall  the  other  day,  was  be  yoor  son  ?  "  I 

"<  O  ms  Mr.  Stmmps,"  replied  Ifrs.  Draper,  with  a 
strong  accentuation  of  the  word  "  Stumps.''  **He 
was  ^y  a  friend,  no  nhtive." 

I  kMked  across  at  Mim  Jnlia,  w1k>  tried  to  ap- 
pear unconcerned,  but  c<^ored  elightiy.  It  was 
evidently  as  I  had  eoppoeed.  What  taste  In  the 
lad  to  think  twice  of  the  younger  sister  while  the 
elder  was  there  1 

Caroline  is  moa;  but  her  ftmily  called  her 
Carry,  which  was  intoxicating.  It  was  impossible 
for  me  to  help  showing  a  certain  anxiety  to  please 
when  speaking  to  her,  or  paying  her  any  little 
ordinary  attention,  qoito  dimment  from  my  manner 
towards  her  parents  or  sister;  and  I  thoo^t  she 
notioed  it,  and  seemed  rather  pleased  than  other- 
wise. There  is  ao  feed,  you  know,  like  an  old 
fed. 

There  were  opportunities  enough  of  blowing 
civility  to  all  of  them  before  we  ^  to  Faois,  for 
—  though  Mr.  Draper  did  his  best,  and  was  not  in- 
active for  his  figure — to  wrestle  vrith  so  much 
higcage  as  the  Isdies  ibwBd  it  necesavy  to  travel 
with,  was  quite  beyond  the  powers  of  aay  one  man 
who  was  act  a  BriarBns,or  an  Argas,  or  a  Hercules 
or  some  other  peouliariy  giiied  myth.  And  then 
that  overtaskea  geatleamn's  aaticipatBons  about 
the  weather jproivad  oorreot;  it  wets  blowiw  venr 
hard  in  the  Cmanael,  and  he  did  not  get  on  much 
better  than  his  wife  on  this  occasion.  Indeed,  the 
whole  Draper  femil^  were  thoroughly  prostrated, 
and  as  I  am  not  sul^ect  to  the  miSady  of  the  sea, 
they  looked  up  to  me  very  mnch  as  people  do  to  a 
doctor  wlmn  there  is  illness  in  a  boose.  The  ro- 
mantic boy  breaks  ground  by  presenting  the  girl 
of  hk  heart  with  a  m>*o|ay ;  h  middle-aged  and 
practical,  iaeinnated  myself  by  handing  a  basin. 

When  we  were  in  tkt  tram  on  the  other  side, 
and  my  firilow^traveliars  had  recovered,  they  seemed 
really  hurt  and  adiamed  at  having  put  me  to  so 
nniofa  troohle ;  not  that  they  bored  me  by  dwelling 
much  on  the  subject,  but  what  they  did  say  was 
evidently  genuine. 

Then  they  deferred  to  me  in  everything.  ''T^^ch 
is  the  best  hotel  to  go  to,  Mr.  Stuaips  ?  "  <'  How 
kmg  ought  we  to  stop  in  Paris,  Mr.  Stamps  ?  " 

^nmt  was  a  queer  thing;  they  never  spc^e  to  me 
without  mentioning  my  name  with  an  emphasis, 
pansiag  upon  it,  as  it  were,  as  if  to  impress  it  amm  • 
their  memories.  And  when  Miss  Carry  grew  play- 
ful, as  she  did  nnder  my  attentions,  she  said  '<  Mr. 
Stumps  "  in  a  sly  way,  as  though  there  was  some 
joke  in  the  word,  which  I  did  not  at  all  like,  seeing 
that  I  soon  began  to  contemplate  dtd  possibillfy  of 
asking  her  to  assume  it. 

For  I  went  to  the  iame  hotel  as  they  did; 
walked,  drove,  dined,  and  visited  the  theatre  with 
them.  When  they  were  tired  of  Paris,  we  went  to 
Cologne  and  up  the  Rhine  together;  and  by  the 
time  we  had  settled  down  at  Wiesbaden,  I  was 
quiJbe  like  a  member  of  the  femily,  and  the  con- 
tmued  deference  timy,  and  particuhirly  Carry,  paid 
to  everything  I  said,  might  well  have  tidded  the 
vanity  and  softened  the  heavt  of  a  man  even  older 
thmi  I 
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At  last  I  determined  to  declare  myself,  and  took 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Mr.  Draper  aft^  the 
iable^hdtef  when  we  were  taking  cigars  and  coffee 
at  a  little  round  table  in  the  comrtysud  of  the  Rose. 
I  told  him  that  I  knew  I  was  rather  old  for  his 
daoffhter,  and  that  I  was  not  possessed  of  that 
wealth  which  in  these  cases  often  makes  up  for 
lack  of  youth;  but  that  I  was  not  exactly  poor 
either,  and  would  do  my  best  to  make  Carry 
happy^ 

"Well,  my  lord,"  said  he, "  of  course  I  am  deeply 
sensible  of  tne  honor  a  man  of  your  rank  does  my 
girl  by  such  an  offer — " 

"  My  lord  1  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  "  in- 
terrupted L 

<*  Surely,  it  is  time  to  throw  off  your  incognito 
when  sucn  a  serious  matter  as  marriage  is  being 
discussed,"  he  said. 

"  Incognito  I  What  are  you  driying  at  ?  Whom 
do  you  t^e  me  for  ?  " 

"  Why,  for  the  Marquis  of  Walden,"  he  replied. 

"  Marquis  of  Walden  1 "  cried  I.  "  Come,  come, 
if  you  have  other  views  for  your  daughter,  say  so ; 
but  there  is  no  need  to  banter  me." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  are  not  the  mar- 
quis?" 

*'  Of  course  I  am  not ;  there  never  was  a  title  in 
my  £iimily  yet." 

"  Then  who  are  you  ?  " 

"The  man  I  prcfess  myself,  to  be  sure, — plain 
Mr.  Stumps." 

Mr.  Draper  remained  utterly  dumbfounded  for  a 
while,  but  at  last  roused  himself  sufficiently  to 
say,  "I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  mistake;  but 
why,  may  I  ask,  did  you  sien  yourself  the  Marquis 
of  Walden  in  the  visitorr  book  at  the  Victoria 
Cross  Gallery?" 

"  I  never  committed  such  an  absurdity." 

"  It  was  the  last  name  in  the  book  when  we  en- 
tered, and  you  were  the  only  person  in  the  room." 

"I  can't  help  that,"  cried  I,  losing  patience;  "  I 
never  signed  my  name  at  all." 

Mr.  I&aper  sat  still  a  little  while  with  his  lips 
tightly  compressed,  and  his  fat  sides  and  shoulders 
heaving  convulsively  at  intervals.  At  last  he  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  and  exploding  with  irrepressible 
laughter,  he  rose  and  rushed  into  the  hotel ;  while 
I  strode  off  in  a  state  of  boiling  indignation  to  the 
Rooms,  and  lost  a  couple  of  pounds  worth  of  florins 
to  relieve  my  feelings. 

The  cold  manner  of  Mrs.,  and  alas  I  also  of  Mi^ 
Draper  towards  me  on  the  following  morning  was 
so  extremely  disgusting,  after  their  late  cordiality, 
that  I  packed  up  my  portmanteau  and  lefl  the  place 
at  once.  I  must  say  that  Draper  himself  looked 
hurt  and  ashamed,  and,  I  doubt  not,  would  have 
apologized  for  his  own  mirth  the  evening  before, 
and  his  wife  and  daughter's  behavior  afterwards,  if 
he  could  have  got  hold  of  me  alone.  Poor  hen- 
pecked wretch  I  Well,  if  I  had  been  a  marquis  or 
a  millionnaire,  I  might  have  been  hen-peckea  too  at 
this  present  writing ;  but  that  I  may  now  safely  say 
I  never  will  be.    i  have  learned  my  last  lesson. 


AN  EXPERIENCE. 

nr  TWO  OHAPTEBS.  —  CHAPTER  II. 

Whbn  I  was  again  aware  of  anything  that  could 
have  belonged  to  the  real  world,  —  and  not  to  the 
dreadful  world  of  horrors,  some  terrible,  some  gro- 
tesque, in  which  my  diseased  brain  had,  during  an 
inexplicable  period,  lived  such  life  as  it  had  known, 


—  I  was  in  my  own  room  in  Strathcairn  Street 
One  of  the  mt  things  I  consciouilT  noticed  tod 
thought  about,  was  the  fact  that  my  oed  had  been 
moved,  from  the  sleeping  and  drenmg  cloeet  in 
which  it  usually  stood,  out  into  the  opeD  room. 

My  dreamy  eyes  took  this  fact  in  elowlv;  after  a 
while,  my  drowsy  brain  languidly  deddea  that  lids 
meant  I  had  been  sometime  ill,  and  that  the  bed 
had  been  moved  in  order  to  ^ve  me  more  air. 

This  settled,  my  weak  mind  was  fiiee  to  take 
note  o^  and  feebly  to  speculate  about  other  &ct8. 

A  woman  sat  at  wore  not  hi  £rom  mv  bedside. 
Which  of  the  hospital  nurses  woald  this  oe,  J  won- 
dered. She  was  working  by  the  light  of  a  ihaded 
lamp.  This  was  ni^t,  then,  I  soi^ioeed,  or,  at 
least,  evening. 

Was  it  summer  or  winter  ? 

There  was  no  fire  burning  in  the  gratet  aadfbj 
the  moving  to  and  firo  of  a  blind,  I  knew  a  window 
was  open ;  so  I  concluded  it  was  summer. 

Nignt-time  and  summer-time.  I  had,  Uieo,  fet- 
tled something. 

Next,  who  was  this  woman  ?  I  seemed  to  need 
to  settle  this  also. 

I  could  not  see  her  foce  firom  wheie  I  laj.  I 
watched  the  swift  out-flying  and  return  of  the  bujjr 
hand,  and  wondered  flUx>ut  her,  and  impatient(r 
firetted  for  her  to  turn  round  towards  me,  that  I 
might  see  her  face. 

fiut  she  worked  on. 

I  remember  a  lady  once  saying  to  me  (loo^  y«*w 
after  this  time,  but  when  she  said  it  this  «ene  t^ 
turned  upon  me),  "Work,  indeed  I  necdlewort! 
she  spdce  with  a  bitter  intonation  and  anintote 
contempt.  "  Amuse  myself  with  my  »«^^'J*^^ 
often  have  I  been  counselled  to  do  thatl  Soch  « 
sweet,  soothing,  quiet,  gracious  employment  I  »> 
it  is,  for  the  satisfied,  the  happy,  the  ocei^ 
Nothing  can  be  sweeter  than  to  sit  at  oie'a  needJc 
through  a  long  summer-day,  and  dream  ^''^J^t 
hapmness,  and  think  out  one's  thoughts.  But  n 
one  be  not  happy,  and  if  one's  thou^ts  be  danger 
ous  ?  Or,  if  one  be  utterly  weaiy  and  w»«F' 
and  the  mind  seems  empty  of  all  thought? 

"To  you  men  it  is  all  one.  To  see  a  woma  srtr 
ting  at  her  needle  makes  vou  content  Yon  twnt 
she  is  safe,  out  of  mischief  just  sufficiently  ot^ 
and  90  suitably  occupied !  Not  too  much  e^[^ 
to  be  ready  to  listen  to  and  to  serve  yomr  lord»ip»; 
not  so  far  ennuyie  as  to  be  disposed  to  mue  w* 
acting  claims  upon  your  attention  and  y<w  ^ 

"Your  eyes  rest  on  her  with  satisftctkw;  ■» 
forms  such  a  charming  picture  of  housewifely'*^ 
and  industry,  —  *  Ohne  Hast  ohne  Rast.'    W«^ 
to  let  your  eyes  rest  upon  her  when  yW**f 
look  up  from  your  paper,  your  review,  or  yo«  ^ 
You  feel  at  liberty  to  study  her  at  your  lo**V[ 
you  might  a  picture.    It  never  occurs  to  J^^ 
mocking,  miserable,  mad  thoughts  may  be  baioo^ 
her  brain, — that  passion,  desperation,  despitf» 
that  utter  weariness,  worse  than  all,  may  be  u 
soul!"  .  „, 

This  woman,  sitting  by  the  shaded  lamp  »  ■- 
room,  worked  on  and  on.  ^ 

By  and  by  some  lines  of  the  throat  and  W«T] 
shoulders  began  to  be  suggestive  to  "^yfJ^TjJgJo. 
They  seemed  to  belong  to  some  remembered  j)«w"* 
To  whom?  ^ij 

As  well  as  I  could  see,  this  woman  ^*"^J^ 
white ;  a  white,  short  gown,  such  as  »?  PfT. 
women  wear,  open  at  the  throat,  loose  at  the  siw 
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probable,  becaoM  of  the  heat,  she  had  taken  off  her 
outer  <ueia.  As  I  was  strainine  to  remember,  a 
great  Bense  of  presaore  apon  my  brain,  descending 
on  me,  and  grasping  me  with  the  tightening  grasp 
of  a  cold  and  heayy  hand,  stopped  me.  I  shonld 
have  swooned  into  sleep,  but  just  then  the  woman 
laid  down  her  work,  looked  at  a  watch  hanging 
near  her,  rose,  and  came  towards  the  bed. 

Immediately,  I  closed  my  eyes,  but  Toluntorily. 

She  came  close,  bent  orer  me,  as  if  listening  for 

7  breath.  I  felt  her  breath :  was  conscious  even 
the  warmth  and  fragrance  of  her  ritality,  as  she 
stooped  over  me.  PreMntly  she  laid  her  hand  upon 
my  clammy  forehead. 

Instinct  revealed  to  me  who  she  was :  without 
opening  my  eyes,  I  saw  her.  A  cold  sweat  of  hor- 
ror broke  out  over  me;  such  life  as  was  left  me 
seemed  oozing  away  throuffh  mv  pores;  I  was 
ready  to  sink  into  a  swoon  of  death-like  depth. 

But  I  heard  these  words :  — 

"  That  he  may  not  die,  great  God,  that  he  may 
not  die  I "  And  they  arrested  me  on  the  brink  of 
that  horrible  sinking  away,  to  hold  me  on  the  brink 
instead  of  letting  me  fall  through. 

Somehow,  those  words,  though  they  saved  me 
for  that  moment,  did  not  remove  my  sense  of  horror 
and  fear,  anr  more  than  is  the  victim  who  knows 
himself  singled  out  for  death  by  slow  torture,  com- 
forted and  reassured  by  the  means  taken  to  bring 
him  back  from  his  first  swoon  to  consciousness  of 
his  next  agony. 

Was  it  Uiat  physical  weakness  and  nearness  to 
death  gave  me  clearer  vision  than  that  with  which 
I  saw  later,  when  my  senses  had  gathered  power  ? 

It  was /ear.  I  now  experience — there  is  no 
denying  it  —  a  most  horriole  fear,  ^  a  shrinking 
of  the  spirit  and  of  the  flesh. 

Why  was  I  given  over  to  her  ? 

Was  this  another  world,  in  which  she  had  pow- 
er given  her  to  torment  me  ?    Was  this  my  hell  ? 

%  weak  as  a  child,  was  alone  with  her.  That 
awAil  woman  with  the  terrible  eyes,  and  the  arms 
uplified  to  ourse  me  1  The  woman  of  my  dread 
and  dreadfol  dreams  and  fever-fandes. 

Here,  I  believe,  the  icy  waters  of  that  horrible 
cold  swoon  dosed  over  my  consciousness. 

But  by  and  by  (and  whether  after  moments, 
hoars,  or  even  days,  I  had  no  means  of  knowing), 
when  I  felt  the  gentleness  of  the  hand  that  was  bi^y 
about  me,  —  wiping  the  clammy  moisture  from  my 
forehead,  bathinj^  it  with  ether,  holding  to  m^  nos- 
trils a  strong  reviving  essence,  wetting  my  stiff  lips 
with  brandy ;  when  I  felt  a  sofl  strong  arm  under 
my  neck,  slightly  raising  my  head  to  lean  it  on  the 
yielding  breast,  —  when  I  &\t  the  soothing  comfort 
of  the  warmth,  the  softne9s,  the  firagrance  of  vital- 
ity, afior  the  wormy  chill  of  the  grave,  whose  taste 
and  smell  seemed  to  linger  in  my  month  and  nos- 
trils, —  then  it  seemed  not  hell  bat  heaven  to  which 
I  was  delivered. 

Presently  she  gave  me  to  drink  some  restorative 
medicine  which  was  measured  out  ready  for  me. 
I  swallowed  it.  She  wiped  my  lips.  I  closed  my 
eyes.    Silence  was,  as  yet,  unbroken  between  us. 

That  medicine  was  strong  staff:  a  few  moments 
after  I  had  taken  it,  tife,  and  conscious  delight  in 
the  sense  of  life,  went  tingling  through  me. 

Almost  i^raid  to  speak,  and  yet  too  fall  of  won- 
der to  remain  silent,  after  1  had  for  some  moments 
Hstened  to  the  steady,  somewhat  heavy,  pulsations 
of  the  heart  so  near  which  I  leaned,  I  asked,  — 

''HavelbeMilongill?'' 


"  A  month." 

She  had  paused  before  she  spoke,  and  her  breast 
had  heaved  high,  —  was  it,  I  have  wondered  since, 
in  proud  disgust  to  bear  my  hated  head  upon  it. 

She  did  not  look  at  me  as  she  spoke,  I  knew,  for 
I  did  n't  feel  her  breath. 

"What  sort  of  illness?" 

**  Congestion  of  the  brain." 

"Is  the  danger  oast?" 

"  If  you  can  be  kept  ftt>m  dying  of  weakness." 

"  And  how  comes  it  that  you  nurse  me  ?  " 

"  I  have  given  myself  up  to  be  a  nurse." 

"  And  have  you  nursed  me  all  this  month  ?  " 

"  No,  not  the  forst  week :  not  till  after  my  child 
was  buried." 

The  tone  of  that  last  answer  made  me  shudder. 

It  was  so  unnatural,  in  its  perfect  freedom  from 
all  emotion. 

"  I  shall  tire  you,"  I  said ;  "  lay  me  down." 

Fear  was  regaining  its  empire  over  me. 

She  did  as  I  ask^  her,  and,  after  she  had  ar- 
ranged my  pillows  and  the  bedclothes  neatly,  moved 
to  her  work-table.  The  delicious  sense  of  warm  lifo 
vras  fost  dying  away  out  of  me. 

*^Are  you  Mrs.  Rosscar?"  I  asked  presently, 
raising  myself  on  one  elbow,  for  an  instant,  to  look 
at  her. 

"I  am  your  nurse,"  she  answered  me,  without 
looking  up  fh>m  her  work. 

I  m^e  another  effort  to  try  and  get  things  ex- 
plained and  disentangled;  but  they  were  too  much 
for  me.  Before  I  had  fiamed  another  question  I 
was  overwhelmed  by  sleep. 

That  was  my  second  "  lucid  intervaL"  The  first 
in  which  I  was  citable  of  speech,  I  believe.  A 
week  elapsed  before  I  had  another. 

I  knew  something  of  what  passed ;  I  distingubhed 
voices :  I  knew  that  Dr.  Feamwell  was  often  in  the 
room ;  I  was  conscious  that  I  had  a  second  nurse. 
I  knew  idio  she  was :  one  of  the  hospital-nurses,  a 
good,  honest,  hearty  creature,  but  coarse  and  rough 
—  a  woman  never  intrusted  with  the  care  of  deli- 
cate cases ;  but  she  seemed  to  act  here  as  servant 
to  Mrs.  Bosscar.  I  knew  all  these  things,  but  they 
seemed  to  concern  some  other  person.  When  I 
tried  to  reoognixe  myself  in  things,  to  take  hold  of 
anything  wiUi  disdnct  self-conscK^usness,  then  came 
those  luxTible  sweats  and  swoons,  and  overwhelmed 


It  was  a  strange  wild  phase  of  semi-existence, 
instructive  to  a  man  of  my  profession  to  pass 
through. 

For  some  time  after  I  had  got  on  a  good  way  to- 
wards recovery,  I  talked  and  thought  of  myself  as 
"  that  sick  man  " :  seemed  to  watch  what  was  done 
to  me,  as  if  it  were  being  done  to  some  other  pei^ 
son. 

When  this  phase  cleared  off,  the  sense  of  relief 
was  not  unmixed :  for  I  had  so  laboriously  to  take 
myself  to  myself  again,  —  to  learn  that  that  sick 
man's  history  was  mine,  that  his  memories  were 
mine,  his  remorses  mine,  that  I  often  groaned  at  the 
labor  dfit. 

"  Yon  would  never  have  struggled  through,  but 
for  the  skill  and  the  devotion  ofyour  nurse,"  Dr. 
Feamwdl  said  to  me. 

"  So  he  thinks  I  have  struggled  through  now,"  I 

remarked  to  Mrs.  Bosscar  when  he  was  gone.    "  I 

must  call  you  something  different  from  ^  nurse.' "    I 

went  on.    "  It  is  impossible  that  you  and  that  good 

I  roujdi  creature  should  share  one  title  between  you." 

I     "1  shonld  share  no  title  with  any  good  creature." 
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"  You  know  it  was  not  that  I  meant." 

<*  I  know  it  was  not  that  you  meant." 

«  What  may  I  call  you  ?  " 

"  You  may  call  me,  if  you  choose,  by  my  own 
name,  Huldah.*' 

"  Huldah  I  "  I  repeated.  *•  I  wish  vou  had  a 
softer  name.  It  is  difficult  to  say  Huldah  softly, 
and—" 

"  I  have  known  it  said  sofUy,"  Fhe  answered.  "  I 
have  nerer,  since  I  was  a  child,  been  called  by  that 
name,  except  by  one  person.  You  may  call  me  by 
it." 

Saying  this,  she  let  her  eyes,  which  I  had  hardly 
ever,  till  then,  for  one  moment,  been  able  to  meet, 
rest  on  mine  with  a  heavy  fulness  of  expression 
that  sent  a  languid  subtle  fire  through  my  veins,  — 
that,  also,  made  me  again  afraid  ;  after  meeting  it, 
I  watched,  covertly,  for  its  recurrence. 

Mine  was  a  long,  protracted,  uncertain  convales- 
cence. I  did  not  set  my  Tdll  towards  growing 
well.  I  jrielded  myself  up  rather  to  the  luxury  of 
my  position,  yielded  myself  up,  body  and  soul,  as  it 
were.  I  was  under  a  spell  of  fascination  not  devoid 
of  fear.  The  shock  that  felled  me  had  come  upon 
me  when  my  whole  health  of  mind  and  body  was  at 
a  low  ebb.  In  looking  back,  I  recognize  this,  though 
I  had  not  at  the  time  been  conscious  of  it.  I  had 
never,  since  I  was  a  boy,  given  myself  a  holiday ; 
never  given  one  hour's  indulgence  to  any  passion 
but  that  of  ambition,  till  I  knew  Mrs.  Rosscar. 

At  the  time  of  my  meeting  her,  I  had  just  come 
to  the  dregs  of  my  powers,  but  was  not  yet  con- 
scious of  the  bitterness  of  those  dregs. 

Now,  it  seemed  as  if  my  whole  nature  —  moral, 
intellectual,  physical  —  voluntarily  succumbed.  I 
lay,  as  I  have  said,  under  a  spell,  and  hixnriated  in 
my  own  jpowerlessness.  As  yet  it  was  not  the  bit- 
ter but  the  sweet  dregs  of  the  cup  that  were  passing 
over  my  lips. 

The  weather  was  hot;  boxes  of  mignonette, 
some  heliotropes,  and  lemon-scented  verbenas,  were 
in  mv  balcony.  She  watered  them  of  an  evening, 
and  let  the  windows  be  open  and  the  scent  of  them 
float  in  to  me  as  I  lay  and  watched  her  at  her  work. 

While  this  delicious  languid  luxury  of  convales- 
cence lasted,  and  did  not  pall  upon  me,  why  should 
I  wish  to  get  well  ?  While  she  was  there  to  feed 
me,  I  would  not  ndse  a  hand  to  feed  myself. 

The  truth  was,  that  my  nurse,  my  perfect  nurse, 
of  whom  Dr.  Feamwell  now  and  agam  spdke  with 
an  endmnasm  and  effusion  that  would  fire  my  weak 
brain  with  sudden  jealousy,  —  niv  nurse,  who  would, 
in  untirin*  watchfulness  and  self^orgetting  devotion 
to  her  task,  have  been  a  perfect  nurse  for  any  man, 
idio  had  been  indifferent  to  her,  to  whom  she  had 
been  indifferent,  was  now  a  most  pernicious  nurse 
to  me. 

I  loved  her  with  a  desperate  sort  of  passion,  —  a 
lore  far  more  of  the  senses  than  the  heart. 

She  was  neither  an  innocent  nor  an  ignorant  wo- 
man. She  knew  exactly  what  to  do  and  what  to 
leave  undone.  She  gave  me  no  chance  of  growing 
indifferent  through  familiarity,  if,  indeed,  with  such 
beauty  as  hers  tfiit  could  have  been  possible.  As  I 
grew  better,  though  always  on  duty  near  me,  she 
was  less  and  less  in  my  room;  ever  oflener  and 
oflener,  when  I  longed  in  those  cold  half-swoon- 
ing and  icy  sweats  of  weakness,  with  an  almost 
delirions  lon^ng  to  feel  myself  soothed  and  cher- 
ished, as  on  that  first  season  of  consciousness,  by  her 
close  presence,  there  came  to  my  caH,  not  Mrs.  ttoss- 
car,  but  the  other  nurse,  with  her  coarse  good-tem- 


pered face,  and  her  form,  firom  which — redueiii^ 
as  it  did,  the  sublime  to  the  ridicnloiis,  and  the 
lovely  to  the  loathsome,  in  its  caiicatimng  exagger- 
ation of  all  feminine  charms  - —  I  turned  in  disgust 

Every  day  Mrs.  Rosscar  seemed  to  me  mart 
beautiful.  Every  day  I  seemed  to  feel  her  beanty 
more  bewilderingly  and  overpoweringly-  Not  so 
much  the  beauty  of  her  face ;  it  was  strange  how  rm- 
familiar  that  remained  to  me,  and  how  seldom  I 
had  a  full  look  into  it;  whenever  it  was  possible,  it 
was  averted  from  me ;  her  eyes  shunned  mine,  and 
she  kept  the  room  so  dim,  that  I  had  little  chance 
of  6tud3ring  her  expression.  If  I  noticed  €td9,  I 
accounted  to  myself  for  it  by  snpposlng  her  to  be 
growing  conscious  of  the  burning  fever  of  ray  pas- 
sion. Not  so  much  did  the  bes^ty  of  her  race,  I 
say,  bind  me  prisoner.  It  was  the  beauty  of  her 
presence  that  so  grew  upon  me :  of  her  whole  phy»- 
ical  sel(  as  it  were.  Of  her  mind  and  heart  I 
knew  nothing.  With  the  music  of  her  movement, 
the  gracious  delicacy  and  harmony  of  all  she  did, 
I  was  more  and  more  captivated. 

The  accidents  of  the  sick-room,  the  perfect  pos- 
tures into  which  her  limbs  would  fiul  when  she 
slept  the  sleep  of  exhaustion,  on  the  ooneh  at  the 
far  end  of  my  chamber,  made  me  more  and  more 
conscious  of  the  wonderful  and  rare  perfection  of 
proportion  of  her  physical  beanty.  And  yet  it 
was  something  beyond  this  that  enoiained  me. 

Has  the  body  a  soul  apart  from  (he  soul's  souL 

Is  there  a  soul  of  physical  beauty  ? 

But  what  I  mean,  escapes  me  as  I  struggle  to 
express  it. 

In  mj'  strange  passion  for  her,  there  wae  ahrays 
something  of  fear. 

Sometimes,  in  the  ni^t,  I  would  He  awake,  lean- 
ing on  my  elbow,  and  watch  her  sleep,  and  f<^aw 
the  rising  and  the  fallin?  of  the  now  duldless 
breast.  At  those  times  I  ^ways  thoi^ht  aboot  the 
child,  and  wondered  how  she  diought  and  how  ehe 
suffered,  and  I  wondered  with  a  great  awe.  Was 
her  heart  dead?  About  aU  her  eoft  gentlenesi 
there  was  no  touch  of  tenderness.  IMd  die  irane 
me  mechanically,  not  caring  whether  it  was  1  or 
another  ?  Then  recurred  to  me  Uie  first  woids  I 
had  heard  her  speak  when  I  revived  to  conscious- 
ness :  ^  That  he  may  not  die,  great  God,  that  he 
may  not  die !  " 

Kemembering  these  first  words  of  hers^  I  eorfd 
hardly  think  her  tendance  medianical  or  iiKfiiiir' 
ent.  Was  she  grateftd  to  me,  knowing  1  wooM 
have  saved  and  healed  her  child  ?  Th^i  retoraed 
to  me  the  scene  by  the  small  bed,  — the  awfiil  eye*, 
the  uplifted  arms.  Often,  at  this  point  of  my  think- 
ing, I  would  cry  aloud  to  find  myself  bathed  in  dot 
terrible  cold  sweat,  and  my  cry  wooM  wake  her, 
and  her  approach  would  then  fill  me  with  dread. 

For  a  long  time,  things  went  on  without  cfaaa^ 
I  got  neither  worse  nor  better.  Dr.  Feannrsfl 
grew  impatient. 

^  Your  heart  continues  strangely  weak  and  ini- 
table,'*he  said  one  day;  saying  it,  he  looM — I 
believe  it  was  a  pure  accident — firom  metoMn. 
Rosscar,  and  back  to  me.  The  sudden  rosb  ef 
heat  to  mjr  face,  then,  possibly,  soggeeted  some- 
thing to  him ;  fbr  he  considered  me  gravely,  and 
Mrs.  Rosscar  judicially.  I  wished,  bow  I  wished, 
that,  for  the  time  of  the  ?ood  doctor's  eyes  Ving 
on  her,  she  could  have  kxSced  ugly  I 

"We  must  try  change,"  he  said.  **It  wifi  not 
do  to  go  on  like  this;  we  moflt  try  ehaage> 
You  are  a  man  with  work  to  do  in  the  world ;  you 
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most  be  braced  op  to  do  it  The  air  of  the  town, 
and  especially  oi'  jour  room,  is  enerrating  in  this 
warm  weather." 

'^  I  am  far  too  weak  to  go  out,**  I  said.  ^  It 
would  kill  me  to  moTe.'' 

He  paid  no  attention  to  that ;  be  was  reflecting. 

"  To-morrow,**  he  went  on,  "  I  will  call  for  you, 
in  the  afternoon ;  you  can  quite  well  bear  a  snort 
ioumey  in  my  carriage.  I  will  take  you  to  a  farm- 
house in  the  country,  pretty  high  up  among  the  hills. 
There,  you  will  soon  get  strong  and  well.  You 
will  be  yourself  again  before  the  cold  weather 
comes." 

**  I  ^all  die  of  weariness,"  I  answered,  peevishly. 

'*  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  you  will  grow  oalm  and 
strong." 

''I  can't  possibly  do  without  a  great  deal  of 
nursing  yet" 

*^  The  good  woman  of  the  farm  is  a  kind  moth- 
erly creature ;  she  will  do  all  that  is  necessary,  — 
she  and  one  of  her  cows,  from  which  you  must 
take  plenty  of  new  milk." 

At  that  moment  I  hated  Dr.  FcamweU.  I  do 
not  know  what  answer  I  might  not  have  made  him, 
but  Mrs.  Rosscar  spdce,  and  my  attention  was 
immediately  arrested. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  proposed  this  change.  Dr. 
Feamwell,"  she  said.  ♦*  It  relieves  me  of  a  diffi- 
culty. I  am  imable  to  rem^n  here  longer.  I  have 
had  news  from  mv  own  neitrhborhood  that  calls 
me  south.  Nurse  tVilkins  is  hardly  competent  to 
undertake  the  sole  charge  of  my  patient  in  his 
present  sta^e  of  convalescence ;  but  the  farmer's 
wife  and  the  cow,  between  them"  —  she  smiled, 
one  of  her  very  rare  and  very  brief  smiles  —  "  will 
get  me  over  my  difficulty." 

**  We  are  to  lose  you  ?  You  are  unable  to  re- 
main here  longer  ?  "    Dr.  Feamwell  said. 

He  paid  me  a  long  visit  that  day,  but  verv  little 
of  his  attention  was  given  to  me ;  he  seemed  to  be 
studying  Mrs.  Bosscar  with  roused  interest 

''  She  is  too  beautiful  and  too  young  for  the 
vocation  she  has  chosen,"  he  said,  by  and  by,  when 
she  had,  for  a  few  moments,  left  the  room.  '^  Be- 
sides that,  she  is  a  woman  with  a  preoccupied 
mind,  with  a  memory,  or  a  purpose." 

His  last  words  made  me  shuader,  but  I  returned 
him  some  sulky,  dissenting  answer.  That  this  wo- 
man waa  the  mother  of  the  poor  little  child  on  whom 
we  had  operated,  he  did  not  know,  or  suspect 

"  My  poor  fellow,  1  see  you  *re  in  a  devil  of  a  tem- 
per. jDUt  I  don't  care ;  what  I  'm  doing  is  for  your 
good,  —  if  only  I  have  done  it  soon  enough." 

**  Oh  1  People  are  so  very  brave,  always,  in  their 
operations  for  other  people's  good,"  I  remarked, 
still  as  sulky  as  a  bear,  and  yet  troubled  by  the 
sound  of  mv  ovm  wordi*.  I  was  mad  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  Dr.  Feamwell  was  himself  in  bve  witb 
my  nurse,  and  jealous  of  me  I 

'<  You  '11  live  to  thank  me  for  what  I  'm  doimi^  or 
to  reproach  me  for  not  having  done  it  sooner, 
said,  and  then  took  leave  of  me. 

Mrs.  Rosscar  returned  to  the  room,  finding  me,  of 
course,  in  the  deepest  dejection  and  sulknness. 
She  looked  at  me,  as  she  entered,  with  some  curios- 
ity or  interest  It  was  very  rarely  that  she  spoke, 
except  in  reply ;  very  rarely  that  she  approached 
mo,  except  when  some  service  made  it  needful  she 
should  00  so.  To-day  she  spoke  first,  coming;  to 
my  side,  within  reach  of  my  hand,  but  averting  ner 
face  fipom  me.  She  took  up  her  work»  and  then 
saidy  — 


he 


"  So  it  is  settled  ?  You  go  into  the  country  to- 
morrow?" 

*'  I  don't  know  that  it  is  at  all  settled.  I  am  not 
an  idiot,  or  a  baby,  that  I  should  do  exactly  what 
I  'm  told.  I  am  well  enough  now  to  have  a  will  of 
my  own.  Probably,  when  he  calls  for  me  I  shall  say, 
•Iwillnotgol'" 

"Do  not  say  tliat,"  she  returned,  earnestly. 
**  Go,  I  advise  you.  It  is  true  that  I  cannot  stay 
here  longer." 

"  It  is  trae  that  here,  or  there,  or  anywhere,  I  can- 
not live  without  you,"  I  said,  in  a  passionate  out- 
burst 

"  I  own  that  you  are  not  yet  well  enough  to  go 
without  your  accustomed  nurse,"  she  answer^, 
"  and  your  niurse  does  not  like  to  have  an  incom- 
plete case  taken  out  of  her  hands.  But,  after  the 
way  in  which  Dr.  Feamwell  spoke  to-day,  after  the 
insmuations  contained  in  his  look  to-day,  I  could  no 
longer  nurse  you  here,  where  I  am  always  liable  to 
be  seen  by  him." 

"  Do  you  mean  —  "I  began,  with  a  great  throb- 
bingjoy. 

"1  mean  that  if  you  go  with  the  doctor  to-morrow, 
you  may  find  that  your  nurse  will  soon  join  you, 
if—" 

"  I  will  promise  anything,"  I  cried,  grasping  her 
hand. 

"  If  you  will  be  controlled  and  prudent,  and  will 
not  again  expose  me  to  the  doctor's  remarks." 

"  I  will  do,  or  not  do,  anything  you  tell  me  to  do, 
or  not  to  do." 

"  Have  you  a  sister  ? 

"No." 

"  Does  Dr.  Feamwell  know  you  have  no  sister  ?  " 

"  He  knows  nothing  of  me,  except  as  a  student" 

"  Tell  him  to-morrow,  then,  and  tell  the  people 
at  the  farm,  that  your  sister  is  coming  to  join  you. 
Dr.  Feamwell  won't  come  out  oflen :  when  he  does, 
it  will  be  easy  to  devise  some  reason  £ar  his  not 
seeing  *  your  sister.' " 

She  stopped  the  outburst  of  my  gratitude  by 
rising  to  leave  the  room.  Not  only  by  this,  but  by 
the  look  she  gave  me,  —  a  dark,  inscrutable,  terriblje 
look,  —  pondering  over  which  I  grew  cold. 

Next  day,  she  asked  Dr.  Feamwell,  when  he 
came  to  fetch  me,  how  to  address  to  me  at  the  farm, 
^ving  no  reason  for  her  question,  which,  indeed, 
required  none.  It  was  natural  that  she  should  wish 
to  write  to  the  patient  to  whom  she  had  for  two 
months  devoted  nerself  unwearyingly. 

In  late  August  and  early  September,  the  Haunt- 
ed Holly  Farm,  under  the  edge  c^  the  Gray  Moor, 
was  a  delicious  place.  Dr.  Feamwell,  whonad,  no 
doubt,  chosen  it  for  its  austere  severity  of  siiuaticm, 
and  tbe  absence  of  all  softness  and  luxiuiance  in 
its  surroundings,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  old 
walled  iouth-sloping  garden,  lying  at  some  distance 
from  Uie  house,  where,  becimse  c£  the  bleakness  of 
the  spot,  all  flowers  blossomed  late  :  Midsummer 
blossoms  postponing  themselves  often  till  August ; 
and  where,  because  of  the  good  soil  and  the  pure 
air,  they  blossomed  profusely.  Nor  did  he  take 
note  of  the  one  great  meadow,  now  gray  for  the 
scythe,  into  which  the  flagged  path,  rose-bordered, 
of^^this  garden  opened  through  a  grand  old  gate, 
with  carved  pillars  and  sculptured  urns,  and,  on 
each  side,  an  ancient  lime-tree,  the  sole  remnants  of 
a  glorious  old  avenue.  The  fimn  had  been  one  of 
the  dependencies  of  a  great  mansion. 

On  the  second  afternoon  afler  I  had  come  to  the 
£u^ny — for  more  than  fomMind-twenty  hours  she 
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had  let  me  know  what  it  was  to  be  without  her,  — 
Mrs.  Rosscar,  "  my  sister,"  sat  with  me  in  the  old 
garden,  a  profuse  wilderness  of  roses  and  of  honey- 
suckles ;  and  in  the  meadow  before  us  the  hay  was 
down,  and  the  air  fhll  of  its  fragrance.  She  let 
me  hold  her  hand  in  mine,  she  let  me  press  close 
to  her  with  a  passionate  desire  to  satisfy  the  hun- 
ger for  her  presence,  created  by  her  absence. 

"  God  bless  Dr.  Feamwell  I  "  1  cried.  "  To  be 
ill  in  that  dingy  room  in  Strathcaim  Street  was 
exquisite  beyond  anything  I  have  known,  while  you 
nursed  me;  but  to  ^ow  well  in  this  enchanting 
place,  where  the  air  feels  like  the  elixir  of  life,  with 
you  always  beside  me  —  " 

She  smiled,  a  smile  of  which  I  saw  the  beginning 
only;  for  she  turned  her  head  aside.  Then  she 
sighed,  and  said,  softiy,  — 

"  And  when  you  are  well  ?  When  you  have  no 
longer  any  excuse  for  claiming  *  nurse '  or  *  sis- 
ter^?" 

There  was  in  her  voice,  as  she  said  this,  for  the 
first  time,  a  slight  tremulousness. 

"  Then,"  I  cried,  passionately,  —  the  idr,  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  her  beauty,  completely  intoxi- 
cating me,  —  "I  diall  claim  a  wile.  I  can  never 
again  do  without  you.    You  must  marry  me  1 " 

Her  hand  moved  in  mine,  but  not  with  any  effort 
to  withdraw  itself.  She  turned  her  face  still  fur- 
ther aside,  but  through  the  muslin  that  covered  her 
bosom  —  she  had  in  these  days  discarded  her  close 
black  dresses,  though  wearing  always  mourning  — 
I  saw  that  the  warm  blood  rushed  across  her  snowy 
neck  and  throat. 

By  that  emboldened,  I  pressed  her  for  an  answer, 
for  apromise  of  her  love.     She  turned  on  me. 

«  That  /  should  love  you  / "  she  said.  "  Is  it 
credible?" 

She  rose  and  left  me.  I  sat  where  she  had  left 
me,  pondering  what  might  be  the  meaning  of  those 
words,  of  the  voice  in  which  they  were  spoken,  of 
the  look  that  accompanied  them.  The  voice  had 
none  of  the  music  of  her  voice ;  the  look  was  in- 
comprehensible;  I  could  read  in  it,  it  seemed  to 
me,  anything  rather  than  love.  And  yet  I  confi- 
dently, audaciously,  believed  that  she  loved  me, 
but  that  she  struggled  against  her  love. 

What  motive  could  she  have,  but  love,  for  devot- 
ing herself  to  me  thus  ?  Why  risk  good  name  and 
fame,  which,  to  so  proud  a  woman  as  I  thought  her, 
could  hardly  be  indifferent.  What  could  I  con- 
clude but  that  she  loved  me  ?  And  yet,  with  what 
a  strange  fashion  of  love,  —  so  cold,  so  passive,  so 
irresponsive  1  With  so  slight  a  difference,  if  with 
any  difference,  one  might  so  easily  express  disgust. 

I  must  have  sat  a  long  time  wnere  she  had  left 
me  :  for  when  a  hand  was  laid  on  my  shoulder,  and 
a  voice  said,  near  my  ear ,  "  My  patient,  you  must 
come  in,  the  dew  begins  to  fall,"  looking  up,  I  found 
that  the  sunset  was  burning  in  the  west,  and  that 
the  stars  were  beginning  to  show. 

Somehow,  the  way  that  hand  touched  my  shoul- 
der, and  the  slight  accentuation  on  that  word  "  my," 
made  me  shudder.  She  was  like  Fate  claiming  a 
victim.  It  was  only  the  chill  of  the  evening  that 
sent  such  a  thought  through  me.  Indoors,  by  and 
by,  when  the  curtains  were  drawn  and  the  logs 
blazed  on  the  open  hearth,  and  she  made  my  tea  and 
brought  it  to  me,  and  tended  me  with  all  watchfhl 
observance,  I  entered  again  into  my  fool's  paradise. 

And  so  again,  next  day,  as  through  the  hot, 
drowsy  afternoon  hours,  she  sat,  and  1  lay  beside 
her,  on  the  warm  hay  under  the  shadow  of  the  still 


firagrant  boughs  of  one  of  those  late-blo6soDung 
limes.  My  head  was  in  her  lap,  and  my  cheek  was 
pressed  against  the  blue-veined  inner  side  of  tiat 
warm  white  arm. 

Beyond  this  meadow,  stretched  wave  after  wave 
of  yellow  com,  all  in  a  shimmer  and  glimmer  of 
heat,  running  down  the  hill,  overflowing  the  plain, 
seeming,  from  where  we  were,  to  wash  up  to  the 
very  feet  of  the  castle-dominated  romantic  old  city. 

•With  eyes  growing  more  dreamy  uid  more 
drowsy  every  moment,  I  watched  the  glisten  and 
sheen  tiU  I  fell  asleep.  I  fimcy  I  slept  some  time. 
I  awoke  suddenly  and  with  a  sense  or  alann.  I  had 
had  a  strange  and  dreadfiil  dream ;  words  of  deadly 
hate  had  been  hissed  into  my  ear  by  a  serpent,  and 
its  cold  coil  had  been  wound  round  my  throat. 

My  hand  went  quickly  to  my  throat  when  I 
awoke,  and  there  lay  across  it — nothing  dreadful 
—  only  a  heavy  tress  of  Mrs.  Bosscar's  hair,  which, 
slipping  loose,  had  uncoiled  itself  as  die  bent  over 
me. 

I  looked  up  into  her  ayes  with  the  hooror  of  my 
dream  still  on  me.  Did  I  e^P^t  to  find  love  shed 
down  on  me  from  them  ?  Tney  held  mine  a  mo- 
ment ;  they  were  full  of  darkness,  but,  as  I  look^ 
up  somethmg  softened  the  darkness.  She  smUed  ; 
in  her  smile  there  was  some  pity. 

«*  I  was  half  afraid  to  let  you  sleep,"  she  said, 
*<  but  on  such  an  afternoon,  I  thought  there  could 
be  no  danger." 

«  Danger  I    What  danger  ?  " 

"  Of  your  taking  cold.  What  other  danm  eonld 
there  be  ?  You  look  as  if  you  had  been  dreaming 
painfully,  my  poor  boy." 

She  had  never  so  addressed  me  bef^H^ 

"  I  have  been  dreaming  horribly,"  I  said.  "  Ly- 
ing on  your  lap,  on  such  a  day,  in  such  a  place, 
how  could  that  be  possible  ! " 

She  would  not  meet  my  eyes. 

'<  I  am  not  at  all  sure  I  have  not  taken  cold,"  I 
said,  with  a  shudder,  half  real  and  half  assomed. 

<<  You  must  come  in  at  once,  and  take  some  hot 
drink.     Come." 

We  both  rose  and  walked  to  the  house.  I  leaned 
on  her  arm ;  not  that  I  now  needed  its  support,  but 
liked  to  feel  the  soft,  warm  arm  under  my  hand, 
and  I  liked  to  remind  her  of  my  dependence  upon 
her. 

I  oflen  wondered,  and  with  uneasy  wonder,  that 
she  never  spoke  of  her  child :  never,  so  fiu-  as  I 
knew,  wept  for  it.  But  she  was  a  strangely  silent 
woman.  As  I  have  said,  she  very  rarely  spoke 
first,  or,  as  it  were,  voluntarily ;  and  when  Ae  re- 
sponded to  what  was  said  to  her,  it  was  always  as 
briefly  as  possible.  It  seemed  as  if  she  understood 
how  expressive  was  every  movement  of  her  grar 
cious  form ;  how  needless  for  her,  compared  with 
other  beings,  was  speech,  even  of  the  eyes^  &r  mors 
of  the  lips.  Anything  approaching  to  liveliness  ot 
movement,  or  of  voice,  would  have  oeen  out  of  har- 
mony with  her  being.  She  was  more  fit  to  bi»  set 
on  a  costly  pedestal  and  gazed  at,  than  to  more  in 
the  common  ways  of  this  common  worid,  I  thooghl. 
And  each  unconscious  pose  of  hers  was  so  complin 
ly  beautiful  that  I  always  thouzht  until  I  noted  the 
next,  —  "  That  is  how  I  would  nave  you  stand,  thai 
I  Du^ht  gaze  on  you  forever !" 

Though  I  believed  die  loved  me,  T  was  not  fati»- 
fied.  I  remembered  her  as  she  had  been  upon  Ae 
river  ^at  day,  and  I  felt  that  she  was  changed.  1 
remembered  the  smiles  she  had  shed  upon  ber 
child.    If  only  she  would  smile  so,  onoe,  at  me,  — 
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but  she  never  did.  Once,  I  had  implored  her  for 
a  full  eye-to-e^e  look,  and  for  a  smite.  Then,  she 
had  turned  her  face  to  mine ;  had  fixed  her  eyes 
on  mine ;  but  Uie  dark  quiet  eyes  were  inscrutaJble. 
Suddenly,  just  as  I  believed  I  was  soing  to  read 
them,  she  covered  them  with  her  hands,  and  turned 
her  head  away. 

One  evening,  as  we  sat  together  in  the  warm 
twilight  by  the  hearth,  I  tried  to  break  down  the 
silence  between  us  about  the  child. 

**  Huldah  I  "  I  said,  ''you  have  not  told  me  where 
your  little  child  is  lying.  Let  us  go  together  to  die 
grave.  Let  me  weep  there  with  you  —  let  —  "I 
stopped  suddenly,  with  a  cold  damp  on  my  brow, 
as  T  remembered  the  awful  eyes,  the  arms  raised, 
and  the  lips  moving  to  curse  me,  of  this  very  wo- 
man by  wnom  I  sat.  I  felt  a  slight  convulsion  of 
the  frame  round  which  I  had  drawn  my  arm ;  but 
when  she  spoke  it  was  in  the  ouietest  voice :  — 

**  We  win  go  there  together,  out  not  yet" 

"When?*  ^ 

"When  you  are  stronger;  when  T  am  your 
wife." 

"  And  YOU  will  let  that  be  soon?" 

**  Yes,  it  must  be  soon." 

It  seemed  to  me  her  heart  was  beating  very 
heavily.    I  told  her  so. 

*'  It  is  full,"  she  said,  drawing  a  deep  breath. 
"Itisover-fbll." 

"Of  what?" 

"  Cannot  you  guess  ? "  She  leaned  her  face 
close  down  to  mine,  too  close  for  me  to  be  able 
to  read  it  "  It  is  strange  if  you  cannot  guess," 
she  added. 

"  If  only  I  dared  to  read  it  by  my  own,"  I 
said. 

"  Dare  to  read  it  by  your  own,"  she  answered. 

"  My  heart  is  heavy  and  over-full  with  love  of 
you,  Huldah." 

"And  must  not  mine  be  heavy  and  full  with 
love  of  you?  Of  you  so  generous  that  you  are 
willing  to  make  of  an  unknown  woman  your  wife ; 
to  give  her  your  name,  not  asking  her  right  to  the 
name  she  bears,  or  to  any  name." 

She  spoke  more  quickly  than  I  had  ever  heard 
her  speak ;  still  with  her  face  so  close  to  mine  that 
I  could  not  read  it. 

"  Generous  ?  I  generous  in  being  ready  to  give 
for  that  without  which  everything  else  is  wortluess 
all  that  is  only  any  worth  through  that." 

"  That  is  it  1 "  she  said,  with  something  approach- 
ing to  eagerness  (so  answering,  I  thougnt  after- 
wards, some  inward  scruple).  "  It  is  to  yourself 
you  are  ready  to  sacrince  yourself:  not  to  me. 
Suppose  I  tell  you  I  have  no  right  to  the  name  you 
call  me  by,  or  to  any  name ;  uat  though  a  moth- 
er, I  have  never  been  a  wife ;  that  I  shame  your 
name,  if  I  take  it ;  that  —  " 

"You  can  shame  nothing;  you  and  shame  are 
not  to  be  named  together.  I  want  to  know  noth- 
ing of  your  past.  What  you  are  is  enough  for 
me,  and  what  you  will  be  —  my  wife  I " 

She  answered  me  never  a  word.  She  sufiered 
my  caresses  as  she  sufiered  my  odier  forms  of 
Not  one  slightest  hand-pressure,  even  of  a 


ly  wooing  of  her  was  like  the  wooing  of  a  statue, 
if  only  a  statue  could  have  been  exqmsitelv  warm 
and  Bofi,  and,  by  contact,  could  have  thrilled  one 
with  intensest  liie. 

A  day  was  fixed  for  our  marriage.  The  time 
went  on.    I  cannot  say  that  it  lingered,  or  that  it 


flew ;  it  was,  to  me,  a  time  of  intoxication,  —  not 
quite  untroubled  by  occasional  pangs,  and  pauses  of 
sobriety,  for  sometimes  in  those  deep  dark  eyes  of 
hers  I  surprised  expressions  that  troubled  me,  — 
sometimes  looks  of  pity,  —  sometimes  darker  looks 
than  I  could  understand. 

At  last  there  came  an  evening  when,  as  we 
parted  for  the  night,  I  said,  "  After  this  night, 
only  one  night  more,  and  then  a  day  after  wmch 
nothing  but  Death  shall  part  us  I " 

An  hour  afterwards,  not  being  able  to  sleep,  I 
came  back  into  the  sitting-room  for  a  book.  She 
was  sitting  before  the  eml^rs,  which  threw  a  lurid 
light  upon  her  fece,  and  upon  her  hands  clasped 
round  her  knees. 

She  was  so  far  absorbed  that  she  did  not  hear 
the  approach  of  my  slippered  feet  across  the  floor. 

I  spoke  to  her,  throwing  myself  at  her  feet.  I 
poured  out  a  passion  of  foolish  eloquence.  To  my 
wonder,  to  my  horror,  to  my  fear,  to  my  delight, 
she  burst  into  a  terrible  storm  of  weeping. 

I  tried  to  soothe  her  as  a  lover  might ;  but  she 
rose,  withdrew  herself,  and  leaned  against  the  oaken 
chimney-piece  until  the  ^torm  subsided. 

I  pressed  to  know  the  cause  of  this,  grasping  her 
hanos  to  detain  her. 

"  I  find  I  am  not  a  fiend,  not  an  avenging  spirit, 
only  a  woman,  —  a  weak,  miserable,  wretched  wo- 
man." She  would  tell  me  no  more ;  she  rid  herself 
of  my  grasp,  as  if  my  hands  had  had  no  more 
strength  in  them  than  an  infant's.  "  To-morrow," 
ehe  said,  "bv  my  child's  grave,  I  will  tell  you 
more."  So  sne  left  me ;  to  oe  all  that  night  sleep- 
less, and  haunted  by  her  perplexing  words. 

Soon  after  Inreakfast  we  set  out,  through  the  soft 
gray  autumn  morning,  for  the  child's  grave. 

I  had  not  known  until  now  where  Uie  little  crea- 
ture was  buried. 

It  was  not  a  short  walk ;  chiefly  across  the  moors 
tUl  the  close  of  it,  when  we  dropped  down  sudden- 
ly into  a  little  jewel  of  a  green  aell,  where  was  the 
smallest  of  churches,  overshadowed  by  the  biggest 
of  yew-trees. 

Through  aU  the  walk  she  had  hardly  spoken. 
The  few  times  I  spoke  to  her,  she  did  not  seem  to 
hear  me.  Perhaps  she  had  never,  Fince  the  loss  of 
her  child,  looked  so  sofUy  beautiftd.  I  had  never 
felt  myself  held  further  aloof  ftt)m  her,  had  never 
been  more  afraid  of  her.  I  followed  her  through 
the  churchyard  gate  to  the  little  grave. 

"  She  lies  here." 

The  turf  on  that  g/naXl  grave  had  not  yet  drunk 
deep  enough  of  the  autumn  rains  to  look  firesh  and 
green. 

"  It  has  had  no  tears  shed  on  it.  It  is  dry  and 
scorched,  like  my  heart,  like  my  heart ! " 

She  stood  motionless  and  speechless  for  a  time 
that  seemed  to  me  immense;  her  drooped  eyes 
seemed  to  be  looking  into  the  earth.  Presently  she 
sank  upon  her  knees,  then  dropped  upon  the  grave, 
pressing  her  breast  against  it,  and  laymg  on  it,  first 
one  cheek  and  then  the  other.  By  and  b^,  she 
rose  again  to  her  knees.  When  she  spoke  it  was 
brokenly,  piteously. 

"  I  cannot  do  it,  I  cannot  do  it  I  The  mother  in 
me  will  not  let  me.  My  child  will  not  let  me.  You 
were  once  kind  to  her.  You  made  her  happy  for 
one  bright  blessed  day.  Bertram,  poor  boy  f  1  had 
thought  to  do  it,  when  I  was  your  wife.  But  here, 
on  my  child's  grave,  I  recall  the  curse  I  invoked 
upon  you  by  her  death-bed.  I  am  only  a  weak,  mis  - 
I  erable  woman,  not  even  able  to  hate  or  to  curse 
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Everything,  even  reyenge,  is  lost  to  me  with  what 
lies  hero ! 

She  threw  herself  down  again  npon  the  grare  in 
ntter  abandonment  of  grief;  and  I,  leaning  a>^ainst 
the  yew-tree,  watched  ner,  weeping  there.  I  have 
not  much  consciousness  of  what  transacted  itself  in 
my  brain,  meanwhile.  I  think  I  realized  nothing 
clearly.  I  fimey  I  had  a  feeling  of  saying  to  my- 
self, "  I  told  you  80  "  —  as  if  something  I  had  been 
expecting  long,  had  Happened  at  last  A  soft 
drizzling  rain  that  blotted  out  the  distance,  and 
blurred  the  landscape,  began  to  fi%lL  Of  this  she, 
lying  always  with  her  face  pressed  down  upon  the 
turf,  was  not  aware,  though  I  saw  her  ehawl  grow 
sodden  under  it.  I  remember  well  the  words  with 
which  I  recalled  her  to  herself.  Tliey  showed  the 
blackness  of  my  brain,  and  how  little  I  compre- 
hended the  situation ;  yet,  even  as  I  spoke  them,  I 
was  smitten  by  their  imbecility. 

"  It  is  raining,"  I  said.  "  I  am  cold  and  wet.  It 
drips  through  this  shelter.  I  shall  be  ill  again. 
Let  us  go  home.** 

I  was  tired,  benumbed,  mind  and  body.  I  stum- 
bled and  walked  vaguely.  She  made  me  lean  on 
her  arm,  and  led  me  home.  Even  more  silently 
tban  we  had  come,  we  went. 

I  was  trying  to  believe  all  the  way,  that  I  believed 
that  to-morrow  everything  would  be  as  it  was  to 
have  been,  in  spite  of  this  episode,  and  in  spite  of 
my  sense  of  my  utter  poweriessness  under  my  bond- 
age to  her.  When  wo  reached  the  house  she  was 
tenderly  careftd  of  me. 

That  evening  she  told  me  her  history,  and  what 
had  been  her  proposed  revenge.  She  Imd  desired 
to  make  me  love  ner  madly.  That  she  had  done. 
She  had  designed  to  let  me  marry  her,  who  had 
been  a  mother  and  not  a  wife.  She  had  designed, 
as  the  wife  of  my  infatuated  love  and  unspeakable 
passion,  to  have  cursed  me  as  her  child's  butcher, 
at  her  child's  grave.  She  had  designed,  —  or  was 
the  nameless  dread  and  horror  of  my  illness  taking 
this  terrific  form  in  its  flight  ?  —  when  she  had  thus 
slowly  ground  down  my  heart  to  its  last  grain 
of  misery  and  grief,  to  murder  me  in  my  bed. 

"  I  could  have  married  you  for  hate,"  she  said ; 
"but  for  such  love  as  has  arisen  in  my  soul  for  you, 
—  if  indeed  it  is  love,  or  anything  but  compassion 
and  kindness  towards  the  poor  wretch  I  have 
helped  back  to  life,  —  never." 

She  lefl  the  £uin  that  night.  I  never  saw  her 
a^ain. 


A  BUCCANEER. 

Raveneau  de  Lussan  was  a  young  Parisian 
of  good  fsunily  and  insatiable  appetite  for  stir- 
ring adventure,  who  went  early  to  the  wars.  But 
the  peace  of  Nime^en  putting  a  period  to  l^e 
fascinating  perils  of  soldiership,  he  determined  to 
become  a  traveller.  Somewhere  about  his  twenty- 
first  year,  then,  early  in  March,  1679,  he  sailed  for 
St.  Domingo.  He  reached  that  island  in  due 
course,  and  equally  in  due  course  found  himself 
subjected  to  the  usual  fate  of  those  simple  youths 
who  ventured  on  the  West  India  voyage  two  hundred 
years  a^  without  adequate  precautions,  —  slavery. 
^  I  contmued  mare  than  three  years  in  that  countn^," 
he  says ;  "  chiefly  because  I  could  not  get  out  of  it, 
being  chained  to  one  who  deserved  to  be  csdled  a 
Turk  rather  than  a  Frenchman.  Christian  charity 
forbids  me  to  mention  his  name ;  but,  if  ever  he 


come  in  my  way,  he  may  expect  just  as  mucb  mer- 
cy fi:om  me  as  1  experienced  firom  him.  Weary  at 
last  of  his  cruelties,  I  made  my  complaint  to  Mon- 
sieur de  Franquesnay,  the  King's  lieutenant,  and 
that  gentleman  generously  took  me  into  his  honse, 
^vriiere  I  abode  six  whole  months.  I  had  borrowed 
money  in  the  mean  time,  and  thought  it  ^le  part  of 
an  honest  man  to  repay  it.  But  not  having  the 
wherewithal,  I  bethought  myself  of  borrowing  from 
the  Spaniards  as  much  money  as  I  wanted,  —  die 
more  especially  as  this  method  of  raising  fbnds  is 
attendea  with  one  great  advantage,  —  nobody  ia 
under  the  obligation  of  repaying."  Accordingly, 
he  procured  the  necessary  tools,  and  being  a  luce- 
ly  youth,  —  pretty  well  provided  with  muscles 
and  daring,  and  having  had  most  of  his  scruples 
and  squeamishness  thrashed  out  of  him  during  his 
bondage,  —  he  was  readily  admitted  of  the  buccar 
neering  brotherixxMi ;  launching  on  his  first  cruise, 
with  one  hundred  and  twenty  good  fellows,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1684. 

The  next  three  months  were  ^>ent  in  wandering 
about  the  West  Indian  seas,  but  with  very  little 
profit.  Thirty  years  of  ceaseless  depredation  had 
driven  the  Spamsh  settlers  of  these  shores  into  two  or 
three  strong  towns,  and  reduced  their  trade  to  a 
minimum;  and,  worse  still,  compelled  that  little 
traffic  to  be  carried  on  in  vessels  far  too  powerfnlly 
armed  to  be  mastered  in  the  old  roi^h-and-ready 
buccaneering  style.  Growing  weary  of  this,  D!e 
Lussan  and  his  comrades  detemdned  to  cross  the 
isthmus  and  try  their  fortune  on  the  Pacific,  —  a 
course  that  had  by  this  time  become  very  popular 
with  their  tribe.  Thev  anchored,  therefore,  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1685,  at  the  Grolden  Island  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Atrato,  the  usual  resort  of  rovers  bent 
on  these  excursions.  There  they  learnt  to  their 
gratification  that  the  buccaneers  were  mustering 
very  strong  just  then  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pan- 
ama. On  the  27th  two  other  pirate  ships  entered 
the  anchorage,  and  the  whole  of  the  crew  of  the 
one  and  the  greater  portion  of  that  of  the  other 
volunteered  to  join  them  in  their  projected  expedi- 
tion. Nor  were  they  long  in  preparation.  They 
were  little  troubled  with  baggage;  while  as  to 
their  ships,  those  who  preferred  the  Caribbean 
Seas  selected  the  best  and  burnt  the  others.  This 
done,  they  despatched  a  native  to  apprise  their 
predecessors  of  their  coming,  and  departed  on  Sun- 
day morning,  March  the  1st,  being  two  hundred 
and  sixty-four  Frenchmen  in  all,  accompanied  by 
for^  Indians  as  eoides. 

First  of  all,  however,  they  knelt  devoutly  on 
the  sands,  and  recommended  themselves  and  their 
enterprise  to  the  protection  of  the  Deity :  a  pro- 
ceeding by  no  means  unusual  among  them,  nor 
even  out  of  character.  For,  though  the  buccaneers 
were  not  exactly  models  of  Christian  perf^tion, 
they  were  far  from  being  the  irreligious  rascals 
that  most  people  are  disposed  to  consider  them. 
The  £n^h  rovers,  for  instance,  were  generally 
strict  observers  of  the  Sabbath.  Nor  were  our 
predatory  countrymen  without  that  distinctive 
token  of  earnest  religious  conviction,  a  slight 
leaven  of  intolerance.  They  showed  tbemselTes 
sad  iconoclasts  whenever  they  found  an  opportu- 
nity, and  never  omitted  a  fiur  chance  of  knocking 
a  mar  on  the  head.  And  the  French  freebooters 
were  even  more  intensely  sanctiraonions  in  their 
own  way.  Whenever  they  captured  a  town,  their 
veiy  first  proceeding,  after  securing  the  plunder 
and  the  prisoners  was  to  chant  a  Te  Deiim.    And 
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%s  often  as  they  set  a  place  on  fire  —  their  nsoal 
custom  ere  retreating  —  they  took  much  pains  to 
remove  the  saintly  pictures  and  images  out  of 
harm's  way. 

Our  amiable  young  friend  and  hb  pious  compan- 
ions set  out  preciaely  as  the  rainy  season  set  in. 
Their  route  lay  over  the  precipices,  and  through 
the  tropical  forests  of  that  singularly  rugged  isth- 
mus. And  every  man  among  them  was  tolerably 
laden;  carrying  his  arms,  —  musket,  sword,  and 
pistols,  —  an  axe,  sundry  knicknacks  for  Indian 
traffic ;  and  six  or  seven  doughboys  (flat  cakes)  by 
wav  of  provision.  The  journey,  therefore,  was  a 
toilsome  one ;  so  toilsome,  indeed,  that  the  passage 
of  a  valley  wherein  they  had  to  wade  only  forty- 
four  times  across  the  same  torrent,  was  regarded  as 
a  relaxation.  Their  small  stock  of  food  was  soon 
exhausted,  and  their  trade  with  the  natives  went 
no  great  way  towards  supplying  them  with  more. 
Nor  could  they  venture  to  do  much  huntinor,  since 
they  were  liable  at  anv  moment  to  sturable  on  a 
Spanish  ambuscade,  oo  on  thoy  went,  then,  with 
himger  added  to  their  other  hardships.  By  the 
seventh  day  they  had  reached  the  crest  of  the  Cor- 
dillera, ana  the  worse  half  of  the  journey  was  before 
them.  Vessels  wherein  to  make  their  debut  on  the 
South  Seas  were  indispensable;  and,  considering 
their  scanty  band,  these  had  to  be  prepared  where 
they  stood,  or  not  at  all.  They  spent  the  remain- 
der of  March,  therefore,  in  shaping  canoes  out  of 
single  trees.  On  the  Ist  of  AfoS  tiiey  launched 
fourteen,  carrying  twenty  men  apiece,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Santa  Maria,  a  river  whose  outlet  forms  the 
eastern  limit  of  the  Bay  of  Panama,  and  began 
their  passage  downwards.  For  the  first  ten  days, 
a  terrible  passage  it  proved.  Every  hundred  yards 
or  so,  something  or  other  —  shoal,  rapid,  cascade, 
or  accumulation  of  driil-wood  —  was  sure  to  inter- 
rupt the  navigation.  And  at  every  one  of  these 
places  the  heavy  canoes  had  to  be  dragged  through 
the  forest,  past  the  obstacle,  and  this  under  a  peltr 
ing  rain,  by  the  half-fiunished  adventurers.  Death, 
accordingly,  began  to  be  very  busy  among  them. 
Bat  this  was  not  altogether  an  unndtigated  evil  in 
the  eyes  of  the  survivors.  For  when  a  party  hap- 
pened to  lose  their  weapons  by  the  upsetting  of 
their  canoe,  "  Grod  was  pleased,  writes  De  Lussan, 
**  to  provide  a  speedy  remedy  for  this  great  trouble, 
—  disposing  of  some  among  us,  who  led  their  arms 
to  those  who  had  lost  their  own."  On  the  11th 
they  reached  the  tide-way,  where  the  heart-break- 
ing work  of  the  passage  ceased;  and  on  the  12th 
they  entered  the  Pacific,  and,  to  "  their  great 
comfort,"  met  a  |)arty  which  their  predecessors 
had  despatched  tnither  with  a  plentinil  supply  of 
food. 

April  the  21st  the  whole  body  of  freebooters  in 
these  quarters  assembled  at  the  King's  Island,  in 
the  Bay  of  Panama;  and  a  tolerable  show  they 
made,  —  numbering  nine  hundred  and  sixty  men 
in  all,  distributed  among  ten  ships.  The  latter, 
indeed,  were  <^  little  account.  Two  only  were 
Europewiy  and  fitted,  therefore,  for  a  long  voyage. 
The  rest  had  been  picked  up,  with  their  cargoes, 
along  the  coast,  and  were  of  too  slight  and  slovenly 
a  build  to  be  osefol  anywhere  else.  But  the  men 
were  all  hardy  pirates,  and  in  a  fight  folly  e(^ual  to 
six  times  the  number  of  the  soil  and  inexn^ienced 
Creoles.  About  six  hundred  were  English,  and  so 
were  the  rainoipal  leaders,  —  Swan,  Davis,  and 
Townley.  The  first  of  these,  indeed,  was  only  a  half- 
hearted buccaneer,  whose  men  had  compelled  him 


to  change  fair-trading  for  freebooting,  and  who 
never  took  kindly  to  She  profession.  But  the  oth- 
ers were  thorough  "  lads  of  the  knife  and  pistol," 
and  had  at  their  elbows  men  of  even  ^ater  celeb- 
rity than  themselves,  Dampier  being  then  on  board 
one  of  the  vessels,  and  Basil  Ringrose  in  another. 
The  French,  who  were  the  later  comers,  had  but 
one  small  bark,  commanded  by  their  mo£!t  noted 
chief.  Captain  Grogniet,  and  were  therefore  distrib- 
uted, for  the  most  part,  among  the  English  crews. 

And  here  we  may  remark  that  the  "  entente  cor- 
dialey*  though  frequently  manifested,  was  never 
particularly  strong,  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Frenchman  and  Englishman  often  fought  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  but  it  was  always  with  much  distrust. 
More  than  once  the  Frenchman  left  the  En^Ii^h- 
man  in  the  lurch  in  the  midst  of  a  deadly  nght ; 
and  more  than  once  the  Englishman  was  not 
ashamed  to  follow  the  very  bad  example  Of 
course  the  buccaneers  were  no  better  in  this  respect 
than  their  more  legal  brethren  of  the  sword ;  and 
when  the  scamps  of  the  two  nations  consorted  oc- 
casionally to  plunder  the  common  victim,  it  was 
always  with  an  amount  of  jealousy  and  bickering 
that  was  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  dissolve  the  part- 
nership. More  than  the  average  quantity  of^this 
unpleasant  material  was  collect^  just  then  in  the 
Bay  of  Panama.  Some  of  these  very  Frenchmen 
had  formerly  marooned  Captain  Davis ;  and  Ci^ 
tain  Davis,  only  two  years  before,  had  overpowered 
some  of  these  same  Fi*enchmen,  turned  them  out  of 
their  ship,  and  carried  it  off  himself.  Nor  were 
these  the  only  accounts  of  the  kind  open  between 
the  parties.  But,  worse  still,  the  English  were 
never  to  be  restrained  firom  oad*a^ng  the  very  sen- 
sitive religious  feelings  of  the  French  by  their 
behavior  towards  church  and  picture ;  and  when 
other  causes  of  auarrel  happened  to  be  lacking, 
this  always  provea  a  very  stmcient  one. 

The  treasure  fieet  from  Lima  was  on  its  way  to 
Panama,  and  the  buccaneers  were  fathered  to  intei^ 
cept  it.  Meanwhile  they  prowled  day  and  night 
along  the  coast ;  making  small  raids  in  all  quarters 
for  intelligence  and  plunder.  As  to  the  last  item, 
however,  Uiey  were  seldom  very  successfol.  For  the 
Creoles  maintained  strict  watch,  kept  their  valua- 
bles carefully  concealed,  and  were  always  ready  to 
retreat  in  good  time  when  they  happened  to  fall 
short  of  their  ideal  of  fighting  equality,  —  about  ten 
to  one.  In  the  interv^s  of  this  amusement  the 
pirates  delighted  to  speculate  on  the  coming  battle, 
and,  of  course,  victory.  How  the  armada  was  to 
approach,  where  it  was  to  be  assailed,  and  who 
were  to  board  the  particular  vessels,  dil  was  mi- 
nutely arranged,  —  an  oath  even  was  administered, 
pledging  every  man  to  the  strictest  honesty  with 
regard  to  the  plunder.  But  exceedingly  elaborate 
plans,  as  a  rule,  are  sure  to  come  to  nothing ;  and 
this  one  proved  no  exception.  While  the  free- 
booters made  up  their  minds  that  the  Spanish  fleet 
mu3t  enter  Panama  oy  the  south  side  ofthe  King's 
Island,  and  cruised  very  carefully  up  and  down  thia 
particular  channel,  the  expected  prey  got  in  by  an- 
other, so  quietly  that,  though  assured  of  the  fact  by 
prisoner  after  prisoner,  they  could  not  believe  it, 
until  it  came  out  again  to  fight  them  on  the  7th  of 
June. 

The  Spaniards  numbered  between  three  and  four 
thousand  men,  and  in  ships  they  had  no  less  the 
advantage.  Six  of  their  vessels  carried  firom  fifty 
to  eighteen  guns,  and  the  remainder — eight  barks 
and  thirteen  or  foorteen  large  boats  -—  were  crowd. 
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ed  with  musketeers.  But,  justly  confident  in  their 
hardihood  and  skill,  the  rovers  advanced  with  alac- 
rity. This,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be  one 
of  the  many  fights  which  stupid  Spanish  pride  has 
taken  such  exquisite  pains  —  to  lose.  All  the  free- 
booters except  Grogmet  had  —  that  great  advantage 
in  old-fashioned  sea-fights,  —  the  weather-gauge, 
and  it  was  clearly  their  interest  to  engage  at  once. 
But  the  half-hearted  vice-admiral.  Swan,  availing 
himself  of  the  excuse  offered  by  Grogniet's  position, 
hung  back,  and  the  fight  was  put  on  for  that  day. 
When  night  fell  the  Spanish  admiral  sent  a  boat 
with  a  light  some  miles  to  leeward,  and  while  his 
antagonists  based  their  manoeuvres  upon  the  decoy, 
he  stole  away  unnoticed  to  windward.  So  when 
morning  dawned  the  freebooters  found,  to  their 
great  astonishment,  that  the  relative  position  of  the 
fleets  was  exactly  reversed.  They  could  no  lon^r 
fight  or  forbear  as  it  suited  them  ;  all  that  now  de- 
pended on  the  Spanish  admiral^  and  he  resolved  to 
enga^.  About  an  hour  after  sunrise  on  the  8th 
the  fight  began,  and  a  verj*  one-sided  affair  it 
proved.  The  Spaniards  made  the  very  best  use 
of  their  advantage,  kept  comfortably  out  of  musket- 
range,  and  mauled  their  opponents  terribly  with 
their  cannon,  receiving  little  or  no  damage  in  re- 
turn. But  somehow  or  other,  though  their  vessels 
were  almost  torn  to  pieces,  the  pirates  themselves 
received  little  injury,  —  four  or  nve  killed  and  nine 
wounded  forming  the  sum  of  their  casualties.  Nor 
did  they  show  any  lack  of  courage  or  skill  —  so  far 
as  skill  could  avail — during  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
piriting en^ageraent.  It  ceased  with  the  day,  nor 
was  it  again  renewed.  The  adventurers  had  no 
great  liking  for  battles  like  this,  and  their  ene- 
mies were  not  just  the  men  to  overdo  a  piece  of 
fighting.  But  before  it  terminated  the  Dark  in 
which  De  Lussan  fought  was  compelled  to  put  be- 
fore the  wind  perfecSy  riddled  with  cannon-balls. 
One  of  the  Spanish  frigates  turned  in  pursuit,  but 
the  pirates  looked  so  dangerous  as  she  ranged  up 
that  she  went  about  without  attempting  anything. 
Next  morning  both  fleets  were  out  of  sight,  and  the 
damaged  vessel  being  in  great  danger  drove  slow- 
ly for  the  Island  of  Qnibo,  two  hundred  and  seventy 
miles  off  to  the  northwest.  Few  on  board  had  any 
hope  of  reaching  shore  again,  for  they  had  already 
five  feet  of  water  in  the  hold.  But,  fortunately  for 
them,  the  wind  continued  light  and  favorable  for 
the  next  week,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  they  ran  ashore  at  Quibo,  quite  worn  out  with 
baling. 

There  the  rest  of  tKe  fleet  joined  them  on  the 
21st,  being,  especially  the  English,  in  no  very 
pleasant  temper.  The  islanders  scrupled  not  to 
charge  Captain  Grogniet  with  cowardice,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  were  quite  prepared  to  punish  him  ac- 
cording to  rover's  law.  me  countrymen  of  course 
supported  the  delinquent,  and  the  quarrel  ran 
high  for  a  day  or  two.  There  was  plenty  of  brawl, 
bluster,  and  recrimination,  but  as  no  blows  were 
struck,  the  breach  was  patched  over  for  the  pres- 
ent. The  entente  cordiale^  however,  had  received 
an  irreparable  injury,  and  this  was  soon  apparent 
With  the  view  of  procuring  provisions,  they  threw 
a  heavy  force  ashore  near  Puebla  Nuevo  on  the 
29th.  But  by  this  time  all  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments, from  Chili  to  California,  were  thoroughly 
on  their  guard.  Non-combatants  and  goods  were 
everywhere  removed  out  of  reach.  Beacons,  too, 
were  reared  and  sentinels  posted  on  the  heights, 
and  the  coast  beneath  thickly  garnished  with  bi^ast- 


works,  behind  which  every  man  capable  of  bearing 
arms  was  marshalled  on  the  first  alarm.  The  buc- 
caneers carried  the  town  without  difficulty,  but  they 
found  not  so  much  as  an  ear  of  maize  within  it ; 
and  this  second  disappointment  revived  and  embit- 
tered the  feud  to  sucn  a  pitch  that  the  Frendb,  to 
the  number  of  three  himored  and  thirty  men,  seced- 
ed and  encamped  by  themselves  on  the  island. 

De  Lussan  and  nis  comrades  were  now  in  no 
very  pleasant  predicament.  Their  bread  was  ex- 
hausted, and  they  dared  not  waste  their  scanty 
stock  of  powder  on  the  numerous  deer  and  monkeys 
that  ran  about.  They  were  driven,  therefore,  to 
search  the  beach  for  shell-fish  and  the  woods  fior 
fruit;  both  precarious  resources,  and  the  latter  a 
dangerous  one,  for  they  lost  several  men  thus  poi- 
soned. At  this  juncture  a  strange  English  captain 
made  his  appearance  with  a  cargo  of  flour  which  he 
had  picked  up  along  the  coast.  This,  of  course,  he 
reserved  for  his  countrymen ;  and  the  result  was 
that  thirty  of  the  French  and  one  of  their  captains, 
unable  to  endure  their  privations  in  the  face  of 
such  a  temptation,  deserted  and  joined  the  British. 
The  others,  however,  remained  firm,  and  on  the 
9th  of  August  —  the  English  having  departed  some 
da>'s  before  —  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  them  set 
ofl'^in  five  canoes  for  a  raid  on  the  mainland.  Here 
they  surprised  several  fiurms,  taking  a  number  of 
prisoners,  two  barks,  and  a  quantity  of  provisions. 
Kansoming  the  prisoners,  they  bore  away  for  Quibo 
with  the  TOoty,  and  reached  that  island  on  the  8d 
of  September. 

After  two  or  three  more  of  these  petty  excursions, 
and  being  now  provided  with  crm  capable  of  a 
longer  voyage,  they  set  oflf  to  plunder  Bealejo,  a  pOTt 
about  fourteen  miles  from  Lake  Leon,  in  Gautemala. 
On  the  way  they  encountered  a  storm  that  put 
them  for  some  hours  in  jeopardy.  "  But,"  says  De 
Lussan,  in  true  buccaneering  phrase,  **•  the  weather, 
as  God  would  have  it,  proving  fair  again,  we  spent 
the  19th  in  setting  our  vessels  m  order,  and  in  mend- 
ing our  sails  wim  our  shirts  and  drawers,  where- 
with we  were  already  but  indifferently  provided.** 
On  reaching  Bealejo  they  found  that  city  and  die 
neighboring  hamlets  deserted.  The  English  had 
been  befordiand  with  them,  and  as  the  freebooters 
found  them,  and  afterwards  to  their  cost,  the  places 
they  captured  were  invariably  excommunicated  by 
the  Spanish  prelates,  and  thenceforth  given  over  to 
desolation.  An  important  city  inde^  might  be 
rebuilt,  but  always  on  a  new  site,  as  was  the  case 
with  Panama  itself,  which  now  stands  three  miles 
farther  west  than  it  stood  in  the  days  of  Morgan. 
But  petty  hamlets  underwent  no  such  resurrection. 
Their  walls  were  abandoned  hopelessly  to  the  veg- 
etation of  the  tropics,  which  has  by  this  time  re- 
duced most  of  them  to  mere  traveller's  puzzles. 
De  Lussan  and  his  comrades  spent  some  weeks  in 
this  quarter,  hunting  the  woods  and  savannas  in 
all  directions,  but  picking  up  little,  except  a  few 
stragglers  of  little  value,  and  finding  themselves  too 
closely  watched  by  bodies  of  horse  to  venture  ftf 
inland.  After  a  good  deal  of  this  profitless  prowling, 
and  one  or  two  sharp  skirmishes,  the  provisions 
began  to  run  short,  oo  releasing  thirty  prisoners, 
they  bore  away  southward  on  the  24th  of  Novem* 
ber,  having  the  annoyance  to  see  beacon  after  bear 
con  flare  up  as  they  swept  by,  until  as  far  as  Uie 
eye  could  reach  the  shore  was  girt  with  a  line  of 
fijre.  They  hnsbanded  their  stores  to  the  utmost,  — 
they  dismissed  prisoner  after  prisoner,  —  and  they 
landed  repeateoly.    But  the  Spaniards  were  far  too 
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alert,  and  famine  came  down  in  spite  of  them.  On 
the  9th  of  December  they  landed  fifly  men,  and 
managed  for  once  to  eurprise  the  sentinels.  Bat 
the  coontry  was  too  thoroughly  alarmed  for  that  to 
arail  them  anything,  and  so  ^*  they  were  forced  to 
kill  and  eat  the  sentineb'  horses,  afler  four  days  of 
strict  abstinence.  And  this  sort  of  fasting,"  adds 
De  Lassan  paUietically,  ^'  was  not  the  first  that  we 
had  to  put  up  with,  and  did  not  prove  to  be  the 
last  neither."  On  the  10th  they  landed  at  a  plan- 
tation of  bananas  and  helped  themselves  to  the 
finiit  without  stint.  On  the  22d,  <<  having  no 
victuals  to  eat,"  they  threw  sixty  men  ashore  to 
seek  some.  And  these  found  some  few  handfuls  of 
maize,  600  men  intrenched  to  the  teeth  in  a  little 
town  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  beach,  to  oppose 
their  advance,  and  400  horsemen  manceuvring  to 
intercept  their  retreat.  This,  however,  thev  effect- 
ed, after  fightinz  every  inch  of  the  way.  As  noth- 
ing further  could  be  done  in  these  parts,  they  re- 
emburked  and  bore  away  for  Quibo,  which  they 
reached  on  New-Year's  Day,  1686. 

On  the  5th  of  January  230  of  them  departed  for 
a  raid  on  Cheriquita,  some  eighty  or  ninety  miles 
ofil  They  landed,  undiscovered,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  whereon  the  place  is  built,  a^  midnight  on 
the  6th,  and  marched  till  dawn  through  the  woods. 
All  that  day  they  kept  under  cover,  and  started 
again  at  nishtfall.  But  thej^  found  on  the  8th  that 
they  had  tiucen  the  wronc  side  of  the  stream,  and 
thus  thrown  away  all  then*  labor,  —  not  a  pleasant 
thing,  considering  that  they  had  tasted  nothing 
since  they  left  the  boats,  and  could  expect  nothing 
until  they  took  the  town.  Retracing  their  steps, 
they  crossed  the  river,  near  its  mouth,  the  same 
day,  and  soon  traversed  the  three  leagues  that  lay 
between  them  and  Cheriquita.  *<The  scenery 
hereabouts,"  observes  De  liussan,  "would  have 
been  deUshtful  if  we  had  not  been  so  awfully  hun- 
sry."  They  managed  to  surprise  the  town  and  all 
Its  people  without  the  slightest  trouble.  Though 
pertectly  aware  of  their  da^er,  the  Cheriquitanese 
nad  been  squabblins  for  the  last  three  days,  —  like 
the  couple  m  the  old  Scotch  song,  —  about  whose 
duty  it  was  *'to  bar  the  door";  and  the  door, 
therefore,  remained  conveniently  open  until  the 
pirates  marched  in  and  settled  the  dispute.  At 
this  place  De  Lussan  ran  one  of  his  greatest  risks. 
The  day  afler  the  capture,  himself  and  four  com- 
panions were  decoyed  into  an  ambuscade,  and  beset 
by  a  multitude  of  Spaniards.  Standing  back  to 
back  they  faced  their  enemies  on  all  sides,  and  fired 
with  groat  effect.  Numerous  as  they  were  the 
Spaniards  never  once  attempted  to  chanp,  but  kept 
fihooting  at  the  buccaneers  fi*om  a  **  foolish  dis- 
tance." They  were  very  bad  marksmen  as  it  hap- 
red.  Still  they  managed,  after  pegging  away 
the  better  psurt  of  au  hour,  to  lull  two  of  the 
party  and  disable  a  third.  The  survivors  then 
raised  their  voices  in  a  farewell  halloo,  and  pre- 
pared to  go  through  the  last  dread  scene  like  buc- 
caneers, —  fightine  to  the  latest  gasp.  "  But,"  says 
De  Lassan,  '*  Grod  was  pleased  that  some  of  our 
men,  wlio,  up  to  this,  had  supposed  us  to  be  firing 
at  a  mark,  snould  hear  our  shout,"  and  these,  run- 
nins  up  at  the  critical  moment^  alarmed  the  Span- 
iards, who  took  to  theur  heels,  leaving  thirty  aead 
behind  them.  Next  day  the  corsairs  fired  Cheri- 
quita,  and  marched  off  with  their  ^isoners,  boating 
up  an  ambuscade  by  the  way.  They  delayed  for 
the  next  four  davs  on  a  neighi>onng  island  for  the 
ransom.    This  tney  received  on  the  16th.  and  re- 


turned to  Quibo.  Here  they  were  attacked  on  the 
27th  by  a  fieet  sent  from  Panama  expressly  to  de- 
stroy them.  But  as  they  were  all  snu^  ashore, 
whither  their  assailants  did  not  care  to  folbw  ^em, 
the  latter  wreaked  their  fury  on  the  solitary  ship, 
riddling  it  first  with  cannon-shot,  and  then  burninfir 
it  to  the  water's  edge.  This  done,  they  drew  on, 
having  taken  no  life  l)ut  that  of  a  cat,  and  inflicted 
not  t^B  slightest  damage  on  the  rovers,  since  the 
ship  had  become  utterly  useless  to  them  for  want  of 
sails. 

The  next  two  months  were  employed  in  building 
canoes.  These  completed,  they  set  out  on  the  4th 
of  March  for  Granada  on  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua, 
and  caught  a  Tartar  by  the  way.  A  Spanish 
frigate,  ^diich  they  attacked  at  Puebla  Nuevo  about 
the  6th,  beat  them  off  after  a  fierce  fight,  in  which 
they  had  four  killed  and  no  less  than  thirty-three 
wounded. 

On  the  9th,  **  having  nothing  at  all  to  eat,"  they 
went  ashore  at  a  town  ten  leagues  to  the  east  of 
Cheriquita.  The  place,  however,  had  been  ran- 
sacked and  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  before  their 
arrival;  and  as  they  returned  rather  downcast  to 
their  canoes  on  the  11th,  they  found,  ^*  in  order  to 
strengthen  them  under  the  languishment  to  which 
hunger  had  reduced  them,  a  re^e  in  the  shape  of 
an  ambuscade  of  500  men  spread  before  them,"  and 
had  to  fi^t  their  way  throuzh  with  the  loss  of  two 
killed,  jtfaking  three  or  rour  more  descents  as 
they  passed  along,  sometimes  to  hunt  and  some- 
times to  pillage,  but  always  with  poor  success  in 
the  latter  particular,  they  reached  the  vicinity  of 
Granada  on  the  22d,  and  went  ashore  on  an  isl- 
and to  make  their  last  arrangements.  This  done 
they  started  at  once  and  rowed  all  night.  Next 
morning  they  fell  in  with  Captain  Townley  and 
115  Ei^lishmen,  —  one  of  the  three  bands  into 
which  tne  fireebooters  of  that  nation  had  by  this 
time  broken  up.  As  for  the  rest,  Captain  Swan 
had  sailed  with  one  for  the  East  Indies ;  and  Cap- 
t^n  Davis  had  led  the  other  south  to  Peru.  Mu- 
tual disappointment  had  by  this  time  toned  down  the 
national  rivalry.  Besides,  neither  party  felt  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  effect  anyUiing  of  consequence 
alone,  so  they  coalesced  at  once  with  consiclerable 
heartiness.  And  fix>m  this  time  forward  De  Lus- 
san's  story  becomes  more  stirring.  The  enterprises 
in  which  he  shares  drop  their  paltriness  and  assume 
a' broad  and  daring  character,  ceasine  to  be  mere 
henroost  robberies,  and  becoming  c:ooa  hearty  raids 
after  the  old  Norse  tj'pe,  —  prolific  of  stubborn 
fighting,  and  in  the  end  o£  any  quantity  of  plunder. 

They  landed  to  the  number  of  845  on  the  7th  of 
April,  marched  upon  Granada,  finding  little  or  noth- 
ing edible  by  the  way,  and  reached  the  town  on  the 
10th,  to  discover  —  that  nothing  was  lefb  therein 
except  a  strong  garrison.  Nevertheless,  they  at- 
tacked and  carried  the  place  after  some  fighting, 
losing  four  killed  and  eight  wounded ;  but  gained 
nothhig  by  the  exploit,  except  a  number  of  captives 
and  a  seasonable  supply  of  ammunition.  They  hov- 
ered about  the  neignborhood,  making  various  de- 
scents for  provirions,  until  the  7th  of  Mar.  On 
that  day  they  came  to  an  arrangement  with  their 
wounded,  of  whom  there  remained  but  ten.  Four 
of  these,  who  were  crippled  for  life,  received  1,000 

Eieces  of  eight  a  man ;  and  each  of  the  others,  whose 
urts  were  of  less  oonseauence,  600.  This  distri- 
bution completely  clearea  out  their  treasury  ;  so 
that  their  wnole  gain,  since  they  entered  the  South 
Seas  rather  better  than  a  year  before,  amounted  to 
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7,600  p&eees  of  «^bt :  eonsiderably  less  than  the 
men  kiat  in  wianiiig  H  wcmiM  haTe  realized  bad 
ihef  been  brooghl  to  the  hammer  ia  the  T^ote 
alave-mMrkets  oi  St.  Domingo  or  Jamaieai^ 

Difiapoointed  at  the  bald  result  of  so  many  bard- 
abipa  and  perils^  the  eompany  broke  up  on  the  12th, 
— 134  of  the  Frenchmen  going  norUiward  nnder 
Captain  Grogniet,  and  134  more,  including  De  Lnar 
san,  aeeompanying  Captein  Townl^  and  his  £ng- 
Hahmen  towards  Panama.  Thia  partj  met  wim 
ugly  weather — several  squalls,  some  heavjr  gates, 
and  one  or  two  good  specimens  of  the  tropic  bnrri- 
oane  —  as  they  stood  alcmg  the  well-known  coast, 
but  they  weathered  all  gallantly.  Nor  did  they 
dawdle  away  their  tisfte  at  Q^ibo  on  this,  as  on  so 
many  former  occasions.  Paurang  just  long  enough 
to  take  in  wood  and  water,  and  not  a  moment  lo^ 
er,  they  steered  southwest  to  their  next  ^otil,  Ci 
Villa,  100  miles  from  Panama.  Keachu^  the 
neighborhood  by  midnight  of  the  21st,  160  cm  them 
landed  at  onoe  and  marched  on  the  town.  This 
they  gained  early  next  morning,  and,  thanks  to 
their  speed,  they  surprised  the  w£^e  eommnni^  in 
the  churcb  and  mocn  of  its  wealth  unremoyecL — 
300  prisoners,  15,000  pieces  of  eisbt,  in  silTer,  and 
^oodb  to  th»  vakie  of  a  million  and  a  half  more  fil- 
ing into  their  hands.  £ven  greater  treasure  was 
thought  to  have  been  concealed.  But  De  Lussan 
complains  that  '*  the  rascal  Spaniards  **  preferred  to 
be  tortured  to  death  rather  than  reveal  the  hiding* 
places.  There  were  two  barks,  also,  lying  in  the 
river,  but  these  had  been  dismantled  and  the  rigging 
secreted.  Selecting  the  choicest  of  the  prisoners 
and  the  best  of  the  goods,  the  buccaneers  fired  the 
town  and  departed.  Ibe  heavier  plunder  they 
bi^B^ied  m  the  only  two  canoes  they  could  find 
thereabouts,  and  toJd  off  nine  men  to  conduct  them 
down  the  river.  All  went  well  so  long  as  they 
marched  beside  the  stream,  but  a  stretch  of  mareli 
and  thicket  soon  interrupted  that  arranganent; 
and  while  they  made  a  circait  to  clear  the  impedi- 
menty  a  large  body  of  Spaniards  took  the  opportuat- 
ty  to  assail  die  canoes.  The  men  in.  charge  made  a 
stout  defence,  but  in  the  heat  of  the  fray  they  neg- 
lected the  nav^ation  and  drifted  ashore.  There  a 
close  volley  killed  four  of  them  and  severely  wound- 
ed a  fifUi,  —  the  survivors  taking  to  the  water  and 
barely  escaping.  The  Spaniards  carried  off  the 
plundw  and  the  wounded  man,  smashed  the  canoes, 
and,  by  way  of  wind-up,  decapitated  the  dead  and 
stuck  didr  heads  conspicuously  on  four  poles.  The 
main  body  of  the  pirates,  alarmed  by  the  firing, 
pushed  on  towards  ^e  river,  but  before  they  couM 
readi  it  they  were  joined  by  the  fugitives  and  ap- 
prised that  all  was  over.  Having  stumbled,  how- 
ever, on  the  rigging  of  the  bariLS,  they  determined 
to  carry  off  these  vesseb  as  some  small  compensa- 
tion for  their  loss.  And  as  the  rising  tide  compelled 
them  to  defhr  that  operation  for  another  day,  they 
took  advantage  of  the  delay  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
soene  of  the  catastrophe.  Ijie  mght  that  met  them 
there  excited  them  to  characteristic  vengeance^ 
B^iovingthe  heads  of  their  comrades  th^  slew 
four  of  their  prisoners  and  stuck  theirs  up  instead. 
They  then  dropped  down  the  river,  fighong  their 
way  to  its  mouth  through  several  ambi^cadBs,  and 
losing  msaee  more  men  slain.  Here  they  hf  6m  tk 
week  awaiting  the  release  of  the  wounded  rover, 
ami  the  ransom  of  the  captives.  But  a  hitch  took 
place  in  the  negotiations,  and  the  pirates,  to  show 
that  they  at  least  were  in  earnest,  cut  off  two  heads 
and  de^Mtched  them  to  the  autborides  as  a  sli^ 


sample  of  what  misc^ef  thetr  parsimoii^  mi^  pr^" 
duee.  This  bad  the  desired  effect,  and  OB  die  10th 
(^  July  they  received  their  oonurade,  a  store  of  pro- 
visions, and  11,000  pieces  of  eight,  ineludiag  eoa»- 
pensation  for  the  arms  that  they,  the  buccaneers^ 
had  lost  in  the  expedkion  I  A  few  days  after  they 
fimnd  th^iselves  m  great  need  of  water.  But  as 
four  thousand  h(»«emen  tnu^ed  diem  aloofl  the 
shore  they  sailed  for  the  neighbrnioff  ismnda. 
There,  however,  the  water  proved  unmrinkabie; 
and  diey  had  no  alternative  but  to  land  on  the  cob* 
tinent,  which  tbey  did  in  the  teeth  of  the  £m,  filling' 
their  casks  afier  a  stubborn  conflict. 

They  cruised  about  the  Bay  of  Panama  during 
the  whole  of  July,  —  making  various  ineursioas,. 
sundry  captures,  mid  two  narrow  escapes  from  de- 
strucdon.  The  governor  of  Panama  caused  a  sham 
ship  to  be  built  on  die  sands  near  die  cify,  con- 
structed several  earthworks  in  its  neighborhood,  and 
eoqiloyed  an  adroit  scoundrel  to  tmow  himself  iA 
the  way  of  the  fi:^booters.  This  fbUow  discharged 
bis  mission  to  admiradon.  Bdng  caught  on  one  of 
the  islaiids  after  a  smart  chase,  he  kept  his  lips 
firmly  ckised  to  diat  gende  persuaaive,  —  muck  in 
vogue  among  the  buccaneers,  —  suspensiott  by  the 
thmnbs  with  a  weight  at  his  heels.  But  perceiving 
that  his  es4)tors  ha^  gadiered  a  quandty  of  spines 
from  the  prickly  palm,  and  were  wrapping  thcin  ia 
cotton  dipped  in  oil,  with  the  view  (^planting  them 
in  his  fiem  and  setting  them  on  ne,  —  another 
practice  dear  to  the  advocates  of  ^'  no  peaee  beyond 
the  line,"  —  he  deemed  it  time  to  recover  his  speech^ 
and  he  told  bis  inquisitors  so  much  that  th^  knew 
to  be  true,  that  they  credited  him  very  readily  con* 
ceming  more  of  wmoh  they  were  ignorant.  Among 
other  endcing  things  he  admitted  that  there  was  & 
frigate  richly  laden  in  the  port,  and  that,  under  his 
gmdance,  it  was  very  possible  to  cut  it  out.  The 
pirates  caught  eagerly  at  die  idea  and  determined 
to  realize  it.  Bnnging  their  vesseb  to  die  Island 
of  Tobago,  about  twenty  miles  firom  Panama,  they 
anchored  them  behind  a  convenient  headland,  and 
set  off  in  their  canoes.  By  moonlight  on  the  1st  of 
August  they  reached  the  hso'bor,  and  seeing  what 
seemed  to  be  a  vessel  ready  to  slip  fiN)m  its  moorings 
in  a  neighboring  cove,  they  prepared  for  a  rush  diat 
would  certainly  have  fixed  diem  high  and  dry 
aground  in  the  midst  of  an  ambuscade.  But  just 
tben  a  bark  elided  out  among  them  and  was  takeiu 

This  was  mtal  to  the  goveraor's  plan,  and  not  leas 
so  to  his  spy,  who,  being  recognized  and  denounced 
by  the  crew  of  the  prize,  was  instandy  shot  and 
thrown  overboard. 

The  i^ovemor  next  attempted  to  destroy  the 
ships  while  a  majority  of  the  crews  was  absent  raid* 
iag  to  the  south.  But,  by  a  special  interposition  of 
Providence,  as  De  Lussan  puts  it,  tbe  cruisers  re- 
joined dieir  vessels  before  the  plan  was  fuUy  devel- 
oped. The  attack  took  place  on  the  21st  of  August, 
and  almost  caught  them  at  anchor.  The  point  at 
land  behind  wnich  the^  sheltered,  conceded  die 
a{^iroacb  of  three  Spanish  ships  until  the  fbrtmeet 
was  upon  them.  But  slipping  fiM>m  their  anchors 
under  a  heavy  fire,  the  rovers  gained  the  weather- 
gauge  by  a  desperate  manoeuvre,  that  smacks  all 
oyer  of  the  English  seaman.  Tbey  ran,  one  after 
another,  ship,  barks,  and  canoes,  between  two  rocka 
where  there  was  barely  room  to  pass,  and  wbere^ 
indeed,  until  they  had  cleared  it,  they  could  not  bci 
sure  that  a  pasisage  existed.  The  batde  lasted 
some  hours,  and  a  right  give-and-take  affair  it 
proved,  wherein  it  was  hard  to  say  wcho  had  the 
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adranta^.  About  noon,  however,  a  ToUey  of  gren- 
ades exploded  a  oBsntity  of  powder  in  the  princi- 
pal Spaudffa  ihip,  blowing  np  many  of  the  crew  aad 
setting  the  Tewel  itself  on  fire,  and  the  pirates 
boarded  mm!  carried  it  in  the  confbmon.  A  second 
l^>aniih  ship  surrendered  immediately  after.  And 
tiie  thbrd,  seeing  the  battle  lost,  attempted  to  es- 
cape, bat  being  closely  pursued,  ran  ashore  aad 
went  .to  pieces.  The  loss  of  the  conquerors  was 
tr^ng,  but  the  enemy  had  most  of  their  officers 
and  the  greater  part  of  their  men  destroyed.  And 
the  roTers  w«re  aO  the  better  pleased  when  tiiey 
found  that  the  Urger  ressel  was  the  very  one  that 
had  handled  them  so  rougUv  at  Pnebla  Nueva 
While  thoy  were  examining  ihe  prizes  two  more 
e^l  appeared  bearing  down  upon  them.  Raising 
the  Spanish  banner  Sbove  their  own,  the  buccaneers 
loaded  their  guns  to  the  munle  and  awaited  the  re- 
sult. Ranging  alongside  without  susoicion,  one  olf 
tfie  new-comers  was  sunk  with  a  broaoside  and  the 
other  captured.  While  rummaging  this  last  prise, 
tile  Tictors  fbund  fonr  packages  cff  halters  intended 
for  themsehes  stowed  away  In  a  comer ;  and  fierce 
as  they  were  ficom  the  actioft,  they  brought  them 
instantly  and  mercilessly  into  requisition,  hanging 
cTenr  man  they  ibnnd  on  board. 

The  fineebooters  had  but  one  man  killed  in  this 
fight,  but  there  were  twenty  of  them  wounded,  and 
nearly  every  one  of  the  latter,  including  Captain 
T^wnley,  dmd.  For  the  Spaniards,  it  appears,  had 
adopted  a  device  very  common  with  oegenerate 
races,  and  poisoned  their  projectiles.  This  did  not 
tend  to  soiten  the  temper  of  the  conquerors ;  and 
^^er  some  tedious  f^Ieving  the^  decapitated 
twenty  of  the  priscoors  and  sent  theu*  heads  to  the 
governor.  Not  would  diey  have  scrupled  to  pre^ 
sent  him  with  all  the  unfortunates  by  similar  hide- 
ous  instalments,  had  he  not  instantly  come  to  terms; 
releasing;  five  buccaneers  captured  at  various  times, 
supplying  medicines  and  stores,  and  paying  down 
ten  thou^ttd  pieces  of  eight. 

De  Lussan  and  his  comrades  remained  in  the 
Bay  of  Panama  for  the  next  three  months,  harass- 
in«7  the  country  in  all  directions;  feixingeverjrthing 
that  put  to  sea,  and  makincr  no  end  of  prisonen.  In 
the  beginning  of  November  they  started  northward 
for  another  cnrise  of  the  old  stamp.  But  raiding 
had  now  a  greater  danger  before  it  than  mere  skirw 
mish  or  ambuscade.  The  credee,  improving  in  fe- 
rocity as  well  as  the  buccaneers,  adopted  the  ugiv 
stratagem  of  firing  the  woods  and  prairies  to  wind- 
ward, and  more  than  once  made  a  dose  approximar 
tlon  towardlB  roasting  their  tormentors  alive.  Slowly 
and  fiercely  the  latter  edged  away  to  the  north,  im- 
pressing their  marie  in  characters  of  fire  wherever 
they  set  foot.  Hiey  devastated ;  Aejr  captured  by 
wholei>aIe,  to  ransom  when  they  reqmred  money  or 
food ;  to  torture  cruelly  when  they  needed  Intelli- 
gence ;  and  to  degrade  or  massacre  according  to  the 
appetite  that  happened  to  bo  in  the  ascendant.  On 
the  80th  of  January,  1687,  they  met  their  old  cap- 
tain, Grogniet,  and  nxty  of  his  men :  the  remainder 
had  gooe  off  to  California. 

Throe  days  af^  they  took  Nicoya,  and  as  the 
cttizens  refufied  to  ransom  the  place,  burnt  it  to  the 
ground  :  •*  showing  ourselves  very  exact,  however," 
writes  De  Lussan,  <*in  the  nreservatioii  of  the 
chnrches,  into  which  we  carriea  the  images  of  the 
saintA  which  we  ibund  in  the  various  hotises,  that 
they  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  rage  oC  the  English, 
who  were  not  over-pleased  at  this  kind  of  precau- 


and  ^easore  in  burning  our  diurches  than  in  de- 
strc^g  all  the  odier  houses  in  ibnerica*** 

Having  perpetrated  all  the  mischief  they  could 
in  Uiis  quarter,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  steer 
for  Guayaquil.  But  disagreeing  about  tho  arrange- 
ments, thc^  separated  once  more;  Captain  Grog- 
niet's  band  and  ninety-two  Englishmen  gmng  to- 
gether in  a  dlip  lately  taken,  and  168  Frenchmen, 
mcluding  De  Lussan,  remaining  in  their  own  two 
vessels.  Hiere  was  now  a  trial  of  speed  as  to  which 
party  should  readi  Guayaonil  first.  I>s  Lussan 
started  on  February  24 :  on  March  8  they  crossed 
the  Equator ;  and  on  the  18th  the^  sigMed  their 
former  consent  and  made  up  their  differences.  For 
the  next  ten  days  they  steered  rather  wildly,  the 
weather  being  too  hasy  to  allow  of  an  observation,  and 
the  rovers,  therefore,  not  knowing  very  well  where 
they  were  :  and  being  besides  in  very  great  straits ; 
for  their  water  was  all  but  exhwisted,  and  their 
provisions  so  far  spent  that  diey  were  restricted  to 
a  single  meal  every  finrty-eight  hours.  On  the  2Mi, 
however,  a  providential  shower,  as  De  Lussan  takes 
caro  to  inform  us,  filled  some  of  their  casks,  and  a  fow 
hours  later  they  fell  in  with  an  emmlly  providen- 
tial shoal  offish.  The  next  fortni^t  was  a  succes- 
sion of  contrary  winds  and  tantalmng  calms.  At 
last,  on  April  14,  they  sighted  the  long-wished^br 
Cape  St.  Helena,  to  the  north  of  the  Guayaquil 
inlet ;  and  the  same  day  they  received  a  small  rem- 
forcement  of  eight  Englishmen,  who  happened  to 
be  on  board  a  prize  la<fen  with  those  very  accepta- 
ble commodities,  wine  and  flour.  Hiishandfiil  was 
a  portion  of  the  company  that  had  sailed  with  Cap- 
tain Davis,  and  which  had  pillaged  the  Peruvian 
and  Chilian  shores  with  great  effect,  sharing  ^ve 
thousand  pieces  of  eight  a  man,  at  the  end  of  the 
cruise.  The  major  part  of  the  band  had  gone  home 
with  their  money  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
But,  as  usual,  a  large  number  had  lost  every  penny 
of  their  plunder  at  play,  for  the  buccaneers  were 
incorrigible  gamblers.  And  these  not  choosing  to 
return  to  Europe  in  such  a  plight,  were  still  eras- 
ing about  the  coast  under  their  old  commander. 
The  main  body,  however,  was  too  far  off  to  share 
in  tiie  coming  fray. 

Leaving  their  ships  in  charge  of  forty  or  §hy 
men  near  Cape  Blanco,  they  took  to  their  canoes 
on  the-^ldth,  and  steered  two  hundred  and  sixty 
strong,  up  the  bay ;  having  a  pull  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  before  them.  Hiding  on  the 
islands  during  the  day,  and  going  up  with  the  tide 
at  night,  they  managed  to  reSu*  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Guayaquil  on  the  19th  undiscovered.  For 
though  one  party  of  sentinels  had  f>een  them  and 
lighted  their  beacon,  the  pirates  had  killed  the  men 
and  extinguished  the  blaize  before  it  was  noticed. 
They  concealed  themselres  all  the  19th  on  an  island 
at  the  entrance  of  Guayaquil  River,  ami  resumed 
their  course  after  da  ric  with  the  flowing  tide,  intend- 
ing to  land  on  the  farther  and  weaker  side  of  the 
town.  But  the  ebb  caught  them  while  they  were 
yet  some  leagues  fix)ra  the  spot  and  compelled  them 
to  go  a^ore  two  hours  before  day.  Just  then  a 
careless  fellow  struck  a  light  for  his  pipe,  and  diis 
being  noticed  by  a  party  on  the  watch,  a  thunder- 
ing volley  rolled  the  alarm  to  the  city.  Further 
concealment  being  impossible,  the  buccaneers  moved 
sharply  forward.  But  they  had  not  advanced  many 
paces  before  the  clouds  broke  overhead,  and  down 
eame  a  ihrious  tropic  shower,  that  extinguifhed  the 
matches  of  the  grenadiers,  and  drove  the  whole 
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some  neighboring  sheds.    This  storm  blew  oyer  hy 
the  dawn,  and  t^n  they  adyanced  asain  in  yerj 

food  order.  First  went  the  f<»rlora  nope  of  fiflj 
'renchmen  nnder  Ci^tain  Ficard ;  then  came  fifty 
Englishmen  conducted  by  Captain  Hewitt;  the 
main  body,  one  hundred  stronz,  nnder  Grogniet 
followed ;  and  finally  marched  the  reserve  of  n>rty 
men  commanded  by  one  of  the  qoartermasters.  Ab 
for  the  city,  that  had  been  in  uproar  for  the  last 
two  hours ;  lights  flashing  and  guns  going  off  in  all 
directions.  Nor  were  Ae  rovers  altogether  so  si- 
lent as  they  might  have  been.  A  dozen  drums  kept 
up  what  would  nave  been  a  considerable  clatter  in 
their  ranks,  if  the  roll  of  these  instruments  had 
not  been  stHled  by  the  songs  and  yells  that  usuaUy 
accompanied  a  freebooter's  charge :  for,  as  the  gov- 
ernor of  Ck>sta  Rica  once  wrote  of  them,  they  invari- 
ably <<  fell  briskly  on  sindns  and  dancing  as  if  they 
were  going  to  a  feast."  T^obody  among  them  had 
the  sl^htest  notion  of  localities.  So  keeping  right 
on  for  the  spot  where  the  houses  were  ground  the 
thickest,  they  found  themselves  very  unexpectedly 
brought  up  by  a  ditch,  a  wall  five  feet  high  beyond 
it,  and  seven  nundred  long  muskets  poked  viciously 
across.  And  scarcely  had  they  clapped  eyes  on  Uiis 
pretty  obstacle,  when  out  rushed  a  sheet  of  flame 
and  a  hail  of  bullets,  and  down  fell  a  dozen  free- 
booters. Utterly  surprised,  the  others  reeled  back 
in  very  unwonted  confusion.  Taking  the  move- 
ment for  incipient  flight,  the  Spaniards  sallied  forth 
amid  a  very  hurricane  of  "  Santiaeoes."  This  was 
exactly  what  the  buccaneers  would  have  preferred 
had  they  been  allowed  any  choice  in  the  matter. 
And  therefore,  in  somewhat  less  than  five  minutes, 
a  small,  but  not  particnlarlpr  elej^ant,  extract  of  those 
heroes,  re-entered  the  fortification  with  the  rovers 
at  their  heels.  Some  of  the  fogitives  sought  to  de- 
fend the  neighborinzhouses,  but  the  gretuides  soon 
disposed  of  uiem.  The  others  mixed  up  with  the 
crowd  of  non-combatants,  or  gatherod  into  the  nu- 
merous stockades.  The  latter  were  stormed,  one 
After  another,  by  the  indefatigable  Brothers  of  the 
Coast,  who,  as  the  sun  went  down,  found  them- 
selves masters  of  Guayaauil,  with  the  loss  of  nine 
killed  and  eighteen  wounded ;  Grogniet,  who  died 
shortly  after,  being  among  the  latter. 

The  booty  was  magnificent,  —  fourteen  ships, 
heaps  of  merchandise,  golden  ingots,  **  a  great  many 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  and  a  prodigious  Quantity 
of  plate,  besides  six  hundred  Uiousand  pieces  of 
eight  in  coin,"  is  De  Lussan's  description. 

By  the  24th,  "the  dead  carcasses  which,  to  the 
numoer  of  900,  lay  up  and  down,"  rendered  the 
place  unbearable ;  and,  nailing  up  the  cannon  and 
dismantling  the  fortifications,  the  desperadoes  re- 
moved to  the  neighboring  island  of  Puna,  with  ike 
best  of  the  pluncter,  and  500  of  the  choicest  prison- 
ers, "  inclumng  a  jgreat  many  oflicers,  and  persons 
of  distinction."  There  they  remained  exactly  a 
month,  and  a  delicious  season  they  found  it.  The 
Spaniards  on  the  mainland  supplied  them  with 
necessaries  and  luxuries  in  promsion;  and  tiieir 
female  prisoners,  at  least,  were  not  backward  in 
amusing  them.  For,  dripping  as  they  were  with 
the  blood  of  their  kindred,  the  buccaneers  were  only 
too  acceptable  to  the  dames  of  Guayaquil,  and  their 
victory  in  the  bower  was  just  as  rapid  and  complete 
as  it  had  been  on  the  battle-field.  It  was  not  that 
the  Creole  beauties  had  exj^erated  notions  of  these 
men,  and fisillen  in  love  withtfaem  beforehand.  Up 
to  the  day  of  the  stormy  they  had  been  far  firom 


dreamt  in  their  day  of  those  antique  buccaneers, 
Theseus,  Hercules,  and  Jason,  —  far  from  picturing 
them  as  heroes,  whose  presence  corresponded  with 
their  daring  deeds.  But  on  this  point  we  must  let 
De  liussan  speak.  *'  The  women  of  the  place  are 
very  pretty,"  he  writes ;  "  but  the  lazy  padree  had 
actually  taught  them  to  believe  that  we  were  mon- 
sters in  shape  and  appetite,  who  took  especial  de- 
light in  roasting  and  eating  women  and  children. 
Not  is  it  fix>m  hearsay  that  I  know  diis.  The  day 
after  we  took  the  town,  a  young  gentlewoman  hap- 
pened to  fall  into  my  hands,  and  as  I  made  her 
walk  before  me  to  the  place  where  we  kept  our 
prisoners,  she  turned  round,  with  tears  in  her  eyesy 
and  exclaimed, '  O  sir,  for  the  love  of  God,  don't 
eat  me  t '  Then  I  found  that  ^e  fathers  had  not 
only  libeUed  us  in  this  scandalous  manner,  but  had 
actually  given  the  dear  creatures  to  understand  that 
we  were  formed  for  all  the  worid  like  monk^r>»  — 
tails  included !  Ugh  1  But  I  can  boldly  affirm," 
he  continues,  **  that  these  ladies  formed  veiy  differ- 
ent sentiments  on  this  point  before  we  quitted  the 
island."  Here  we  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that 
De  Lussan  makes  no  further  complaint  concerning 
the  sacrilegious  doin^  of  the  English. 

To  fair  lady  and  pirate  that  month  on  the  island 
was  a  very  carnival.  Lute  and  harp  and  sweeter 
voice  never  ceased  to  discourse  most  eloquent 
music  through  the  long  clear  tropic  nights.  And 
the  voluptuous  Spamsh  dances  whiried  weir  mazes 
round  and  round  oefore  the  weather-beaten  robbers, 
and  the  figurantes  *<made  eyes"  at  them  untO 
they  must  have  fancied  themselves  the  tenants  of 
Monammed's  paradise.  It  was  the  realizataon  of 
the  ideas  which  Browne  expressed  seventy  years 
before  in  his  exquisite  Sirens'  song.*  There  was 
no  lack  of  pairine  off  either  before  the  month  was 
half  out,  and  De  Lussan  had  his  fair  share  of  the 
good  that  the  inevitable  providence  had  so  kindly 
provided.  A  charming  matron,  widowed  by  the 
assault,  looked  upon  him  with  doting  eyes,  and  en- 
deavored to  witcn  him  firom  his  stormy  career  "  to 
live  with  her  and  be  her  love."  Nor  was  beaoty 
her  only  spell.  She  promised  him  wealth,  and  sro 
proved  that  she  could  procure  him  rank,  —  if  he 
would  only  stay;  and  the  youth  was  much  per- 
plexed. What  between  the  perils  that  threatened 
before,  and  the  golden  bribes  and  brighter  smiles 
that  tempted  beside  him,  —  it  was  only  by  dint  of 
sternest  resolution  that  he  brought  himself  to  speak 
the  dreadful "  No." 

But  this  voluptuous  season  was  not  without  its 
sprinkling  of  the  terrible.  As  usual  the  Spaniards 
delayed  and  haggled  over  the  ransom ;  and  as  usual 
the  pirates  resorted  to  their  hideous  logic.  Causing 
their  male  prisoners  to  throw  the  dice,  they  sent 
ashore  the  heads  of  the  four  who  chanced  to  lose  at 
the  game  of  death.  This  was  decisive;  and  on  tlie 
26th  of  May,  the  last  payment  of  42,000  pieces  of 
eight  was  made  and  the  prisoners  released;  but 
not  without  much  reluctance  and  considerable 
altercation,  —  though  scarcely  of  the  kind  that 
recent  events  would  lead  us  to  expect.  A  strong 
body  of  pirates,  discontented  with  the  ransom,  — 
so  far  short  did  it  fall  of  their  expectations,  —  pro- 
posed to  murder  the  captives  every  one.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  for  the  latter,  the  milder-tempered 
cut-throats  h^pened  for  this  once  just,  and  only 
just,  to  outvote  their  more  atrocious  mates. 


^  "Steer  hither  — tteer  your  winged  pibec. 
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Dunns  the  previous  weeks  the  Spaniards  had 
been  ^Kthering  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  5,000 
men  were  now  assemble  at  Guayaquil,  while  two 
heayy  ships  waited  to  dispute  the  passage  down  the 
bay.  But  the  buccaneers  on  their  side  had  been 
joined  by  Davis  and  his  crew  fresh  from  a  running 
fight  of  three  days«  This  affair  had  lasted  so  long, 
not  because  the  Spaniards  had  fought  Terr  despei^ 
ately,  —  though  tney  were  quite  powerful  enough 
to  liaye  destroyed  their  antagonists  had  they  pos- 
sessed either  the  skill  or  the  courase  to  use  tneir 
8iq)eriority,  —  but  simply  because  we  Englishmen 
were  too  drunk  for  the  first  two  days  of  the  battle 
to  manosovre  as  they  ought  Attributing  this  to 
anythins  but  the  right  cause,  the  foe  waxed  inso- 
lent, and  on  the  thira  morning  hung  out  the  blood- 
red  fLa/gf  —  the  signal  of  no  quarter,  a  trick  that 
soon  sobered  the  Englishmen,  and  set  them  to 
work  in  such  good  earnest  that  in  another  hour  the 
Catidina  was  beaten  to  matchwood  on  the  neigh- 
boring rocks.  With  this  catastrophe  in  yiew  Qie 
remaining  Spanish  firigates  made  no  yery  strenuous 
opposition  to  the  departure  of  the  royers.  They 
skirmished  with  them  during  the  three  or  fi>ur  days 
that  they  were  beating  down  the  bay,  but  so  feebly 
that  they  merely  wounded  of  them  half  a  dozen 
men,  of  whom  De  Lussan  was  one.  And  no  sooner 
had  they  reached  the  open  sea,  where  seamanship 
miffht  be  brought  into  full  play,  than  the  Spaniards 
stcue  off  under  coyer  of  the  night. 

Haying  repsdred  damages  and  taken  in  wood 
and  water,  the  buccaneers  proceeded  on  the  11th  of 
June  to  diyide  the  booty.  The  coin  was  dbtrib- 
uted  first.  Then  they  put  up  the  pearls,  gold,  and 
precious  stones  to  auction.  And  as  many, — es- 
pecially the  fortunate  gamesters,  —  bid  eagerly  for 
these  because  they  tool  up  such  little  room,  they 
were  speedily  sold  and  the  purchase-money  shared 
out.  **  The  last,"  says  De  Lussan,  *<  I  made  no 
account  of,  but  used  just  for  play  money  during 
the  rest  of  the  cruise." 

So  weU,  indeed,  were  the  buccaneers  satisfied 
with  their  prey  that  in  their  future  descents  they 
looked  for  nothing  but  gold  and  precious  stones. 
Indeed,  they  attached  such  little  value  to  silver 
that  they  thought  it  not  worth  their  while  to  take 
along  with  them  '*  a  great  quantity  of  plate  and 
other  things,  whereof  Guapraquil  was  full." 

Next  day  Captain  Davis  sailed  for  Europe ;  but 
their  vessels  being  too  small  and  cra^y  for  a  voyage 
like  that,  De  Lussan  and  his  comrades  determined 
to  return  overland.  They  weighed  and  went  north- 
ward on  the  18th  of  June,  and  having  made  a  raid 
and  captured  one  ship  during  the  passage,  they 
reachea^t  Michael's  Bay,  some  distance  to  the 
north  of  Realejo,  by  the  17th  of  July.  Here  they 
met  thirty  of'^the  men  who  had  separated  from 
Captain  Grogniet,  and  determined  to  go  in  search 
of  the  remainder,  whom  they  judged  to  be  in  diffi- 
culties on  the  Califomian  coast.  They  took  the 
bare  walls  of  Tehauntepec  on  the  29th  of  August, 
sfter  a  smart  contest,  and  hovered  in  that  quarter, 
making  occasional  and  eenendly  profitless  forays, 
^mtil  the  20th  of  November.  Hearing  nothing  by 
that  time  of  the  party  they  sought,  ihev  turned 
Bcnthward  for  the  last  time  and  steered  for  Ama- 
Pi^  This  was  not  a  very  pleasant  run.  A  storm 
^^persed  them  on  the  1st  of  December;  nor  did 
^y  reunite  until  they  reached  the  rendezvous. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  way  De  Lussan  and 
^  coouiMles  were  idmost  &misned  with  thirst. 
For  ^ghty  leagues  the  sea  broke  violently  over  a 


shoal  that  extended  all  that  great  distance  between 
them  and  the  shore.  One  of  the  company,  uhi^le 
to  bear  his  sufferings,  swam  tlirou^h  the  breakers 
and  gained  the  kmd,  but  was  drowned  as  he 
attempted  to  return,  not  twenty  yards  from  his  comr 
rades,  who  could  rive  him  no  aid.  Two  days  afler, 
their  own  extrenSty  drove  them  to  encounter  a 
similar  peril,  and  they  ran  desperately  a^ore  near 
a  small  town,  through  a  surf  that  half  filled  their 
bark  as  it  touched  the  sand ;  and  this,  too,  untkr 
the  very  eyes  of  an  armed  party  that  had  been 
watching  weir  motions.  But  the  latter  thinklne 
that  an  attack  was  meditated  on  the  town,  hurried 
off  thither,  and  the  pirates  filled^  their  water-casks 
and  departed  at  their  leisure.  Next  day  they  ob- 
tained some  food  by  a  raid  on  a  happier  beach. 
And  on  the  15th  they  reached  the  rendezvous, 
where  they  found  the  rest  of  the  band  assem- 
bled. 

From  this  spot  they  determined  to  cross  the  con- 
tinent, takinv  the  city  of  Segovia  on  the  passage, 
and  descendmg  the  river  (xracias  i  Dios  to  me 
cape  of  the  same  name.  But  requiring  further 
intormation,  a  party  of  eighty  was  sent  ashore  on 
the  18th  of  December  to  oatch  a  few  prisoners. 
During  this  inroad,  De  Lussan  and  seventeen  oth- 
ers, separating  firom  the  main  body,  made  a  reck- 
less assault  on  a  town  containing  four  hundred 
whites,  besides  colored  inhabitants.  Thinking  them 
the  advanced  guard  of  a  much  greater  force,  most 
of  the  people  fled  at  their  entrance,  but  still  the 
rovers  managed  to  secure  fifty  prisoners  of  both 
sexes  and  aU  ages,  and  clapping  thes^  up  in  the 
church,  under  a  vei^  small  guard,  they  dispersed  to 
plunder.  The  fugitives,  however,  seeing  no  sign 
of  a  larger  party,  returned  and  attacked  the  scat- 
tered Imcoaneers,  who  retreated  to  the  church. 
The  prisoners  there  seeing  the  state  of  affairs, 
attempted  to  break  out,  and  then  ensued  probably 
the  most  horrible  incident  that  De  Lussan  has  to 
record.  One  half  of  the  pirates  fired  fast  and  fUri- 
ous  on  the  assailants,  ana  the  other  poured  volley 
after  volley  into  the  prisoners.  These  wretches, 
afler  the  first  rush,  ccnild  do  nothing  but  huddld 
together  in  a  helpless  mass,  while  the  murderous 
bmlets  smote  them  down,  male  and  female,  old  and 
youn^,  until  but  eight  were  left.  By  this  tibe 
Spamards  on  the  outside  had  scattered  out  of  range 
and  the  pirates  appalled  for  once,  and  not  the  less 
since  the  catastrophe  had  be&llen  in  the  place 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  hold  so  sacred, 
mounted  in  haste,  for  there  was  always  plenty  of 
horses  at  hand  in  these  towns,  and  dashed  off  with 
their  prisoners,  closely  pursued  by  the  infiiriated 
Creoles.  After  riding  a  few  miles  they  did  a  very 
unusual  thing — released  the  females  —  and,  com- 
ing up  shortly  after  with  their  comrades,  escaped 
without  loss.    This  was  their  last  raid. 

The  report  of  the  prisoners  was  far  firom  favor- 
able. But  most  of  the  buccaneers  were  determined 
on  the  march ;  and  to  prevent  any  faltering,  they 
ran  their  larger  vessels  aground  on  an  island,  and 
reserved  only  their  canoes  to  carry  them  to  the 
mainland  some  three  or  four  leagues  off.  The 
next  day,  the  28th,  a  Spanish  frigate  hove  in 
sight,  and  bore  down  to  destroy  their  shipping. 
This  was  a  matter  of  small  consequence  to  them 
now;  but  they  dared  not  let  the  Spaniards  think 
so.  Accordingly,  they  made  a  show  of  resistance 
until  the  last  man  had  left  for  the  mainland  on  the 
last  night  of  1687. 

They  spent  the  whole  o£  New-Year's  Day,  1688, 
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in  arranpne  tin  crder  of  mai^ch,  and  maldng  the 
few  personia  preparataoiM  requinte.  Their  treaBore 
thej  placed  in  bags  to  be  earned  with  the  ammimir 
tion,  and  as  their  incorrigihie  habit  of  gaming  had 
b7  this  time  distributed  the  booty  rery  onequally, 
—  some  having  lost  aU,  and  a  few  having  accami>- 
lated  really  lat^  fortunes, — those  who  liad  more 
than  they  could  carry,  divided  the  overplus  among 
their  more  unfortunate  mates,  on  oonditioii  that 
the  latter  should  return  half  when  they  readied  a 
place  of  safety.  And  this  was  done  ^e  more  read- 
ily since  it  was  very  well  known  that  the  more 
unfortunate  gamblers  had  conspired  to  murder  the 
winners  at  the  first  faT(»rable  opportunity.  De 
Lussan  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  band; 
though,  having  invested  his  ddrty  thousand  pieces 
of  eight  in  precious  stones,  his  booty  vras  rawably 
the  Ughtest  of  all.  But  for  all  that  he  nad  the 
prudence  to  intrust  a  third  of  it  to  other  hands ; 
and  a  veryeffective  method  of  assurin?  his  life  this 
proved.  The  day  closed,  as  will  probably  be  sur- 
mised, with  solemn  prayer. 

Having  secured  seventy  or  eighty  horses  to  carry 
their  food,  and  such  among  them  as  might  hi^pen 
to  be  disabled,  they  set  out  on  the  2d  of  Januar 
rv;  and  admirably  did  they  conduct  their  march. 
They  had  an  advanced  guibd  of  forty  men,  and  a 
rear^gnard  of  an  equal  number,  while  mounted 
buccaneers'  scocrted  in  couples  for  away  on  all 
sides. 

They  never  entered  a  wood  without  firing  down 
the  avenues  and  into  the  coverts  at  the  entrance. 
They  alwavs  encamped  on  some  commanding  emi- 
nence. They  placed  their  sentinels  and  went  the 
rounds  with  military  precision.  And  they  roused 
and  formed  for  the  march  at  beat  of  drum.  The 
country  was  soon  in  fierce  commotion  round  them, 
dogging  them  perpetually  with  strong  bodies  of  cav- 
alry: obstructing  the  forest-paths  and  mountain- 
passes  with  felled  trees  and  rocks  hurled  from  the 
cliffs;  firing  the  woods  and  savannas  to  wind- 
ward, and  posting  ambuscades  at  every  convenient 
spot.  But,  than£  to  their  fine  order,  not  one  of 
these  devices  succeeded  in  injuring  the  buccaneers. 
On  they  wound  through  the  difficult  i^x^sts,  and 
up  they  went  shivering  tlirough  the  misty  moun- 
tain-passes towards  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  here 
probably  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  find- 
ing the  country  devastated  befi»«  them,  and  the 
enemy  indefatigable  upon  their  track.  They 
reached  Segovia  in  the  midst  of  this  Alpine  dis- 
trict on  the  12th,  and  much  to  their  surprise  found 
it  deserted  too ;  for  they  had  calculated  that  there 
at  least  they  must  prepare  for  some  resistance. 
But  aU  that  was  to  come.  An  old  and  ^kiHrd  Wal- 
loon officer  with  a  powerfhl  force  and  ample  re- 
sources at  his  command  was  bu^  not  many  leagues 
in  their  fi*ont.  And  they  had  escaped  so  well 
hitherto,  merely  because  it  was  considered  wisest 
to  involve  them  inextricably  in  this  difficult  coun- 
try previous  to  assailing  them  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing force. 

At  sunrise  on  the  18th  they  paused  on  a  hill-top^ 
and  seeing  some  cattle  on  a  height  half  a  mile  in 
firont,  they  despatched  a  party  across  the  valtey  to 
secure  them.  This  detachment  returned  in  half 
an  hour  with  startHng  news.  What  they  had  tak- 
en for  cattle  were  but  a  few  of  thousands  of  saddled 
horses ;  the  road  crept  up  that  same  height  dirough 
a  ravine  cut  by  a  torrent,  and  for  ti^  first  fifty 
yards  of  its  ascent  was  heaped  with  felled  trees, 


ble  redoubt!  crowded  with  men,  while  a  precipice 
and  thicket  rendered  the  rest  of  the  hill  altogetber 
impassable.  The  horsemen  in  the  rear,  also,  were 
rapidly  barring  the  path  in  that  direction.  Aad 
beacons,  flaming  like  volcanoes  along  the  clifis,  ap- 
prised the  distant  districts  thai  ^bB  hoar  of  ven- 
geance had  come  at  last. 

So  f^  the  buccaneers  were  safe  in  tise  tri;>:  and 
that  it  must  be  allowed  was  a  Btzong^one.  Etet 
every  achool-boy  knows  what  an  ngly  customer  a 
anarod  rat  is ;  and  a  buocaneer  in  a  predlcaaient 
Hke  this  was  not  a  whit  lees  perplezingly  fierce  aad 
formidable  to  Mexican  Spamards.  m  Lussan  and 
his  ccmirades  acknowledged  all  their  peril  at  once 
and  faraeed  themselves  to  meet  k.  Despatehine  a 
dosen  of  their  comrades — proved  cragsmen  all— > 
to  search  the  mountain  ade  under  cover  of  t^e 
thick  forest,  —  they  set  aboftt  fortifying  their  poet. 
Towards  n^t  the  scouts  returned  and  pronounced 
it  just  possible  to  B^Ble  the  barrier  in  front.  That 
was  all  the  buccaneers  needed,  and  selectinff  eighty 
men  to  keep  the  camp,  with  directions  to  uiift  fo 
themselves  as  best  they  could  should  the  coming 
fight  prove  disastrous,  '^they  said  their  prayers  as 
low  as  they  could,  that  the  Spaniards  mignt  not  hear 
them,"  a»d  crept  out  on  their  perilous  ^iterprise, 
rast  as  the  moon  began  to  show  above  the  horijBon. 
The  Spaniards,  too,  wwit  through  their  vespers, 
but  in  much  noisier  style,  acoompanying  each  re- 
sponse with  a  discharge  of  small  arms.  'Ads,  how- 
ever, soon  ceased,  and  tot  the  rest  of  the  ni^t  the 
adventurers  heard  nothing  but  the  roar  of  Uie  tor- 
rent, the  watchword  of  the  sentinels,  and  the  occa- 
sional whirr  of  a  bird  disturbed  from  its  neet. 
Slowly  and  painfrdly  they  labored  forward,  through 
brake  and  quasmire,  up  precipitous  clifis  and 
across  giant  trunks  that  had  fallen  through  age,  — 
more  uian  once  broug^  to  a  despairing  halt  by 
their  difficulties,  but  always  impellea  to  fresh  exer- 
tion, by  the  reeoUection  of  their  danger.  When 
day  broke  they  found  themselves  on  the  crest  of 
the  mountain.  A  little  to  the  left  they  recognized 
the  road,  and  a  few  yards  lower  down  they  heard 
the  tread  of  the  topmost  Spanish  sentind ;  but  he 
and  all  beneath  was  as  yet  enveloped  in  the  morn- 
ing mist.  Half  an  hour's  halt  to  take  breath,  look 
to  their  weapons,  and  gather  tl^ir  ranks;  and 
then,  just  as  tne  fbg^  lifted,  down  they  went  like  an 
avalanche,  or  the  HighlanderB  through  the  pass  of 
Kiliiecrankie.  A  fic^  halloo  called  up  the  Span- 
iards, a  crashing  volley  mowed  them  down,  —  and 
then  with  nervous  arms  and  bloodv  blades  the  boc- 
caneers  were  among  them.  The  best  and  bravest 
were  slain  at  once,  the  rest  turned  and  fled.  But 
they  had  been  too  mischievously  skilfol  in  barri- 
camng  the  pass  for  ffight  to  avail  them  much ;  and 
while  ihej  floundered  among  its  thousand  impedi- 
ments they  were  massacred  without  mercy.  Then 
followed  tne  flight  of  the  horsemen  in  the  rear,  and 
the  junction  of  those  who  had  maintained  the 
camp  durinor  that  fisarfiilly  anxious  n^it  with  those 
who  had  toiled  to  victory  through  such  appalBng 
difficulties.  Te  Deum  was  chanted  on  the  field ; 
the  slain  were  stripped  of  their  valuables  and  tk&ir 
boots;  and  hundreds  of  horses  being  seiced  and 
hundreds  more  hamstrung  to  prevent  pursuft, — 
the  whole  band  mounted  and  resumed  the  march 
with  the  loss  of  but  a  single  man  slain  and  two 
wounded.  Two  days  afler  they  passed  a  similar 
fbrmidable  intrenchment,  and  on  the  third  anoth- 
er, but  both  alike  deserted.    That  morning's  work 
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more  on  the  track.    M  last,  on  the  17th  of  Janiuir 

2,  the  buocaneers  gained  the  soothem  declirity  of 
e  plateaa  and  the  head->wate»  ai  the  rirer  they 

BOV^t 

The  torrent  here  was  too  fierce  and  broken  for 
canoes,  so  they  ccmstnicted  a  host  of  piperies. 
£ach  of  these  very  primitive  craft  oonsisted  of  four 
or  five  logs  some  six  feet  l(mg»  bound  together  by 
creeping  ptanta,  aad  carried  two  men,  who  stood  one 
at  each  end  and  guided  it  with  poles.  This  kind 
of  navigation  was  rather  precarious,  especially  the 
first  day,  when  the  freebooters  started  in  a  crowd, 
and  suffered,  of  course,  no  end  of  collision  and  upset. 
The  piperyy  too,  had  an  awkward  trick  of  desert- 
ing the  sur&ce,  vid  progressing  several  feet  be- 
neath for  miles  togetner;  and  a  still  more  awk- 
ward one  of  tnmUing  over  as  it  shot  the  nmnerons 
rapids.  But  when  Ve  Lussan  and  his  firiends  be- 
came habituated  to  these  trying  peculiarities,  th^ 
got  On  very  well,  seldom  averaging  more  than  a 
score  of  immersions  in  the  day. 

As  £6r  the  cataracts,  when  the  boom  of  the  Mi 
and  the  aspect  of  the  stream  apprised  the  voyagers  of 
their  vicinity,  they  landed  and  let  the  pipery  take 
its  chance.  If  it  passed  the  ordeal  undamaged 
they  n>-embarked ;  if  not  thev  made  another. 
With  respect  to  food:  they  killed  a  number  of 
horses  the  day  they  set  out ;  but  the  flesh  was  too 
constantly  immersed  to  keep,  and  they  had  to  fling 
it  away  tne  second  momii^.  Their  firearms  too 
were  rendered  quite  useless.  But  they  found  an 
Sundance  of  bananas  along  the  banks,  and  the 
Indians  of  these  parts,  being  bitter  enemies  of  the 
Spaniards,  helped  them  a  eood  deal.  There  was 
another  risk,  however,  whiuk  some  of  them  could 
not  so  well  provide  against  Aftar  the  first  day  it 
was  arranged  that  the  piperies  should  float  one  by 
(me  at  considerable  intervals ;  and  some  of  those 
reckless  scamps  who  had  lost  all  by  gambling,  todc 
advantage  of  this  to  murder  and  rme  five  dT  their 
oomnKles  who  had  omitted  to  avail  Uiemaelves  of 
De  Luasan's  precaution.  The  adventurers  readied 
the  navigable  portion  of  the  river  by  the  20th  of 
February;  ana  though  some  few  —  EnglifAimen, 
o£  eoorae  — chose  to  complete  the  voyase  on  their 
bclovad  piperie^  the  great  majority  here  made 
them  canoes.  De  Lusaan  and  his  party  completed 
and  launched  theirs  on  the  Istof  Mardi,  and  by  the 
9th  they  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  river.  There 
they  found  a  small  vessel,  and  fifly  of  them  crowding 
into  it  were  walled  to  St.  Domingo  at  a  cost  m 
forty  pieces  of  eight  a  man.  But  it  was  easier  to 
get  home  than  to  recover  firom  the  habits  and 
Melinga  of  the  life  they  had  so  long  been  lead- 


bile  coaating  St  Dominso,  they  hi^pened  to 
notice  some  plaotors  riding  along  the  beach,  and  a 
number  of  tnem,  thinking  that  they  were  still  on 
the  Pacific,  ran  to  their  arms,  and  could  hardly  be 
reetrakaed  firom  firing*  Thev  landed  on  the  4th 
ci  April  at  Petit  Guaves,  so  delisted  to  find  them- 
sebes  aniong  people  of  the  same  ton^e,  that  they 
burst  into  teara ;  *^  gratefisl,"  saya  DeLussan,  ^  that 
after  we  had  undergone  so  many  perils  it  had 
pleased  the  Almighty  Mi^Ler  of  eurth  and  seas  to 

r It  us  a  safe  deliverance.  For  my  own  part," 
adds,  ^  I  had  so  little  hope  of  ever  escaping, 
that  fer  the  space  of  fifteen  daya  I  oould  not  per- 
suade mysdf  that  my  reimm  vras  annrthiiig  more 
tlMHi  a  pleasant  iUnaii»&;  and  I  dreaiMd  to  go  to 
slaap  hist  on  wakiag  I  should  find  myaalf  badL 
among  the  hardships  of  a  Bitcoaicsbk. 


THE  MINUTE  NERVE-STRUCTURE  OF 
THE  HUMAN  EYE. 

BT   DB.  JtA.NV. 

Mr.  Hitlks  has  recently  been  delivering  a  seriea 
of  lectures  oea  the  structure  of  the  eye,  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  fields.  The 
course  waa  brwight  to  a  close  a  few  days  since  by 
a  very  elaborate  and  interesting  description  of  the 
minute  nerve-structure  of  the  organ,  in  which  the 
lecturer  ably  demonstrated  pretty  weU  all  that  ia 
known  at  the  present  time  in  this  still  somewhat 
mysterious  ana  recondite  branch  of  human  anato- 
my, and  in  doin^  this  had  to  doal  somewhat  with 
paiadoxy  and  to  indicate  the  road  to  inrther  inve»- 
tigation.  The  field,  indeed,  ia  a  peculiarly  rich 
one,  both  in  suggestion  aad  in  material  for  philo- 
ac^kic  thought 

The  lecturer  dwelt  very  lucidly,  and  with  some 
mekksore  of  profeasioBal  relish  and  affeetion,  upon 
the  delicate  mechanism  by  which  an  exquisite  ^ya- 
ical  impresflioQ  seems  to  be  transmuted  into  a  yet 
more  exauiaite  vit^  aoti<m. .  He  taraoed  o«t,  by  the 
ooukbinea  power  of  a  pictorial  hand  and  tongue,  the 
way  in  which  vesicles,  and  fibres,  and  prisma  are 
inled  into  soceeasive  liters,  boceillary,.outer^  inner 
and  intermediately,  and  finely,  granular;  nerv<y- 
veaided,  nerve-filnredy  and  liautary,  and  the  rest 
AM  a£  which,  however,  when  reduced  to  ultimate 
simplicity,  simply  means  that  into  this  wonderfid 
organ  nerve-fibcils  run  on  end,  and  are  then  bunched 
wuh  ripe-nerve  vesicles,  somewhat  as  the  firuit 
stalks  of  a  vine  are  bandied  with  ripe  grapes ;  the 
vesacleet  however,  being  grouped  aKire  or  loss  into 
interrupted  layeiSy  and  the  whole  thickness  of  nerve- 
vesicle  and  nanre-strycture  being  bound  together 
by  transverse  banda  of  non^servoua  fibre,  or  cotH 
nective  textnre.  On  one  side  thiaremazkahle  mesh 
of  oigaaiarad  fiihrie  ia  defended  by  a  compact  ^  limi- 
tary membrane  "  c^  inwoven  fibres.  On  the  other 
side  it  is  pavemented  b^  a  layer  of  rods,  or  prisms, 
imbedded  upon  the  anbjaeent  texture,  somewhat  aa 
the  wood  prisma  are  imbedded  upon  the  subjacent 
surface  in  one  partieular  method  of  paving  the 
streets.  These  prisms,  or  rods,  are  feiriy  held  to 
be  the  essentially  phyaleal  parta  of  the  structure, 
because  they  are  ^optical "  m  character  and  look ; 
straight-sidMt,  r^ular,  rigid,  and  axact;  instead  of 
being  vital  and  physiological  of  aspect,  like  the 
subiaeent  grannlar  and  veaieniar  layers.  There 
is,  however,  also  an  intermediate  and  debatable 
ground  €£  eonaiderahie  interest,  where  a  series  of 
Dulbous  expanaioaia,  or  ^eoocs,"  eoiinect  the  phyid- 
cal  domain  of  the  roda  with  the  phyaioloeieal  do- 
main of  the  granulea  and  vesiclea^  in  which  the 
transmutation  of  the  physical  into  tlie  vital  aetioo! 
is  presumed,  moat  rationally,  and  in  all  probabiH^ 
correctly,  to  be  efiected.  There  ia  obviously  a  very 
delicate  and  aubtile  fibrous  eessection  between  Uie 
cones  which  lie  on  the  thredwld  of  the  phystoloflp- 
cal  domain,  and  the  outer  grannies  i^ich  are  wiu- 
in  its  pale.  A  fine  fibre  paasfa  firom  the  cranule, 
throsgp  a  sort  of  outer  Knnting  membrane,  into  the 
pointed  extremity  of  the  cone ;  and  this  fibre  haa 
been  described  by  some  obien^era  as  bdmg  carried 
on  into  the  priam,  er  red»  The  camaa,  however, 
fell  asunder  very  nadily  firom  the  prisms;  their 
connectien  with  them  is  very  final  and  slight  In 
the  eyes  of  manr  fairdathe  exact  pointa  otoonnec- 
taon  are  ^  jeweued''  by  beada  of  very  pemaikable 
and  beilliattt  oolor;  but  Ibeae  optical  gema  are  not 
fimnd  in  the  more  sober  and  prosaic  eyea  of  man. 
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This  is  petty  well  all  that  the  microscopic  anato- 
mist is  Skole  to  tell  regarding  this  wonderfnl  piece 
of  elaborate  living  organization. 

But  the  inquirer  does  not  reach  even  this  stage 
without  coming  across  paradox.  He  has  had  cleai^ 
I7  displayed  before  him  a  beautiful  structure  ^nread 
into  a  broad  membrane  in  which  there  are  tubes, 
Of  prisms,  for  the  reception  of  light-beams  on  one 
side,  and  nerve-yesicles  and  fibres,  to  be  acted  upon 
vitally  by  the  rays  that  are  received  by  the  prisms, 
at  the  other  side.  When  this  plan  of  arrangement 
is  first  perceived,  it  is  very  naturally  anticipated 
that  the  prisms  which  receive  the  light  are  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  fabric,  and  that  the  vital  vesicles 
and  fibres  are  on  its  inner  side.  This,  however, 
strange  to  say,  is  not  the  case,  —  the  nerve-struc- 
tures are  on  the  outer  side,  or  that  upon  which  the 
light  first  strikes  in  the  interior  cavity  of  the  eye, 
and  the  optical  prisms  are  on  the  inner  side.  The 
eye,  in  regard  to  its  intimate  internal  structurcy  is  not 
bke  a  camera  in  which  the  opening  of  the  window  is 
in  froDtj  and  the  ground-glass  screen  for  the  painting 
of  the  picture  at  the  back  of  the  dark  chamber.  The 
arrangement  is  virtually  just  reversed.  The  open- 
ing of  the  window  is  behind,  and  the  screen  in 
front,  and  the  light  has  to  pass  clean  through  the 
screen  to  the  window,  and  nas  then  to  be  thrown 
back  firom  it,  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ^reen. 
The  whole  of  the  granular,  vesicular,  and  fibrous 
layers,  which  form  the  vital  portion  of  the  organ, 
are  so  exquisitely  transparent  that  the  light  passes 
fireely  through  them,  as  it  would  through  the  clear- 
est film  of  gUss,  then  strikes  into  the  closely  ranked 
tubes  and  prisms,  and  reaches  their  bottoms ;  but 
finding  no  outlet  there,  rebotlnds  upon  the  nerve- 
structures  it  has  just  permeated,  to  oe  felt  by  them 
in  its  reflected  and  spent-ball-like  state  as  sensation. 
Why  it  b  that  vision  is  thus  brought  about  by  this 
rebound,  and  back-stroke  influence  of  luminous  vi- 
bration, no  one  can  say.  No  one  can  tell  how  it  is 
that  the  lizht  rushes  through  the  sentient  nerve- 
membrane  in  its  first  direct  course  without  exciting 
visual  perception  in  it ;  or  why  on  its  return-course, 
or  reboun49  it  does  not  agsdn  pass  through  in  the 
same  unperceived  way.  The  prisms  and  the  cones 
no  doubt  contain  witmn  their  walls  the  explanation 
of  the  mystery.  It  is,  unquestionably,  by  their  in- 
strumentality that  light  is  changed  into  <'si^ht," 
and  no  doubt  the  back-stroke  action  that  looks  so 
paradoxical  to  the  uninitiated  observer  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  ways  and  means.  In  some  wonderful 
way  the  prisms  absorb  the  physical  energy  that 
traverses  the  million-mile  chasms  of  space  in  almost 
immeasurable  instants  ;  and  convert  its  spent- 
ibrce  rebound  into  vital  feeling.  But  in  what  way 
the  marvellous  transformation  is  brought  about, 
neither  optician  nor  phyuologist,  can  yet  declare. 

Hie  prisms  (or  rods  and  cones^  associated  with 
the  vital  nerve-structure  of  the  numan  eye  have 
been  conceived  to  be  each  a  complete  piece  of  op- 
tical apparatus  in  itself;  a  virtual  camera  obscura, 
or  dark  chamber,  in  which  the  cone  plays  the  part 
of  lens,  and  the  prism,  or  rod,  the  part  of  opaque 
waCs. 

It  is  worthy  of  remaiic  that  in  the  eyes  of  some 
creatures  lower  in  the  scale  of  organization  than 
man,  the  walls  of  these  prisms  are  coated  inside 
with  a  dark  pigment,  mucn  as  the  cavities  of  arti- 
ficial cameras  are  painted  with  lamp  black,  to  pre- 
vent confusing  dispersions  and  reflections.  In  the 
human  eye  the  dark  absorbent  coating  is  dispensed 
with,  mainly  because  the  cavity  of  ea^  prism  is  so 


narrow  and  Ions,  that  the  dispersions  and  reflec- 
tions which  would  have  room  for  play  in  wider  quar- 
tet's are  stifled  for  want  of  space.  In  the  hmnan  eye 
the  isolation  of  each  separate  stroke  of  light  appears 
to  be  secured  by  the  refined  delicacy  o£  the  optic 
part  of  the  apparatus,  rather  than  by  the  blacken- 
ing of  the  tubes.  That,  at  any  rate,  is  at  the 
present  time  the  explanation  of  the  anomaly  offered 
oy  physiological  ingenuity.  In  this  paarticular  also, 
there  is,  most  probably,  room  for  further  investiga- 
tion. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  contemplate  this  curious 
apparatus  of"^  prismatic  chambers  pavementing  the 
interior  surface  of  the  nerve-coats  of  the  eye,  with- 
out being  forcibly  struck  with  its  intrinnc  resem- 
blance to  the  chambered  structure  of  the  compound 
eyes  of  insects,  in  which  a  faint  mosaic  of  external 
nature  is  laid  down  in  light  by  sifting  and  sorting 
the  parcels  of  rays  in  the  precise  oraer  in  which 
they  are  thrown  from  the  external  objects  that  are 
distributed  around.  In  all  probability  the  eye  of 
man  is  a  compound  eye  with  a  difference:  the 
coarse  elementary  t^pe  of  eye-organization  extended 
and  perfected  by  additional  contrivances. 

In  one  part  of  the  eeeina  nerve-membrane  spread 
out  around  the  interior  of  the  human  eye,  there  is 
a  spot  which  is  deserving  of  a  separate  and  an  es- 
pecial notice.  It  looks,  at  first  glance,  like  a  pit 
or  depression,  in  the  woven  fabric.  It  lies  near  tne 
centre  of  the  concave  eyeball,  and  it  has  thence 
been  designated  the  "  fovea  centralis."  The  cause 
of  the  pit  is  simply  tliat  the  substance  of  the  woven 
membrane  is  here  thinned  away.  This  efifect,  how- 
ever, is  produced  merely  by  the  removal  of  the  gran- 
ules and  fibres,  and  coarser  elements  oi  the  struc- 
ture. The  remaining  portions,  the  prisms  and  oones, 
and  nerve-vesicles  are  smaller  and  finer  than  they 
are  in  other  parts  of  the  membrane,  and  they  are 
proportionately  more  numerous,  and  more  cloedy 
packed  together. 

Indeed,  they  are  more  delicately  and  more  ex- 
auisitely  organized,  and  on  that  account  perform 
tneir  appointed  task  of  seeing  with  finer  precision 
and  finish.  This  portion  of  the  eye  is  accordingly 
employed  when  anyextraordinary  effort  of  vision 
has  to  be  made.  There  is  neither  paradox  nor 
uncertainty  about  the  nature  of  this  spot.  Its 
character  is  well  ascertained  and  thoroughly  un- 
derstood. The  seeming  speck  is  in  reality  a  tract 
of  refined  finish  and  periection,  in  which  the  optical 
and  vital  structure  of  the  organ  is  raised  to  the 
highest  strain  of  perfection.  The  coarser  portions 
of  the  fabric  are  drawn  away,  and  the  finer  portiona, 
and  more  essential  elements,  arc  further  refined 
and  vitalized.  The  "  central  pit "  is  in  reality  the 
"microscope  of  the  eye,"  the  part  of  the  organ 
which  is  drawn  upon  for  all  its  most  exact,  and 
delicate,  and  exhaustive  operations. 

The  "  fovea  centralis  "  of  the  human  eye  has, 
however,  an  indirect  bearing  upon  a  paradox,  al- 
though unparadoxical  in  itself.  The  discovery  of 
its  character  and  structure  suggests  a  complete 
explanation  of  a  matter  that  has  puzzled  some  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  distinguished  opticians  of 
the  day.  The  puzzle,  reduced  to  its  simplest  fbran 
of  expression,  is  this,  —  If^  in  the  deepening  twi- 
light of  the  evening,  a  telescope  of  considerable 
aperture  and  low  power  is  directed  to  the  face  of  * 
Clock  when  the  figures  and  hands  of  the  dial  have 
already  become  quite  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye, 
they  become  perfectly  plain  again  as  if  more  li^t 
had  been  thrown  upon  them.    The  telescope  is  a 
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faintsteing  as  well  as  a  far-seeing  iofitnunent.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  telescope  yirtually  en- 
largos  the  aperture  of  the  eye  that  avails  it&elf  of 
its  co-operation.  The  comparatively  large  aper- 
ture of  the  instrument  gathers  in  additional  light, 
and  so  paints  the  image  within  the  eye  with  pro 
portionally  augment^  brilliancy  and  splendor. 
But  if,  in  faint  twilight,  an  optical  lens  of  high 
power,  which  really  augments  tine  size  of  the  visible 
picture  vei;y  much  more  than  it  adds  to  its  illumi- 
nation, be  employed  in  looking  at  an  inconspicuous 
object,  the  same  result  ensues.  The  print  of  the 
Times  newspaper  can  be  distinctly  deciphered 
by  a  very  small  and  very  powerfuUy  magni^'ing 
lens  of  glass  when  no  trace  of  the  letters  can  be 
discerned  bv  the  unassisted  eye.  Now  the  expla- 
nation of  tiiis  curious  and  unanticipated  fact  is 
physiological  rather  than  opticaL  Wnen  a  power- 
ful maffnitying  glass  is  used  in  looking  at  a  small, 
faint  object,  Uie  picture  of  that  object  is  spread 
over  a  very  much  larger  surface  on  the  membrane 
within  the  eye.  Consequently,  thousands  instead 
of  hundreds  of  the  minute  prisms  and  nerve-fibres 
of  the  OTj^an  become  engaged  in  the  work  of  dis- 
criminating the  details  and  features  of  the  delinea- 
tion. The  increase  of  nerve-power  enlisted  in  the 
effort  to  see  virtually  has  the  same  effect  as  in- 
creasing the  force  of  the  stimulus.  Vital  energy  is 
brought  into  action  to  compensate  for  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  physical  impacts.  When  a  powerful 
lens  is  used  to  assist  vision,  the  entire  surface  of 
the  nerve-coat  of  the  interior  of  the  eye  is  for  the 
time  being  practically  converted  into  a  fovea  cen- 
tralis. A  larger  number  of  the  visual  prisms  and 
fibres  are  caused  to  perform  the  particular  work  on 
hand,  and  the  work  is  accordingly  more  delicately, 
completely,  and  exquisitely  accomplished.  By  the 
use  of  the  lens  the  entire  eye  is  converted  into  a 
microscope.  All  parts  of  its  seeing  membrane  be- 
come endowed  with  the  superior  powers  which 
otherwise  belong  to  the  *'  central  pit    alone. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  strong  probability 
that  the  conical  appendages  of  the  r^Xs  or  prisms 
ot  the  human  eye  are  the  material  instruments  con- 
cerned in  the  transmutation  of  physical  impact 
into  vital  action.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  little  bodies  are  very  important  parts  of  the 
organ  in  eyes  fitted  for  tbe  most  perfect  kind  of 
vision.  Eyes  can,  nevertheless,  be  made  without 
them.  The^  are  entirely  absent  in  the  eves  of 
nizht-prowhng  animals  like  the  owl  and  the  bat 
The  inference  is  hence  very  fairly  drawn  by  some 
of  the  German  physiologists,  that  the  sight  of  these 
nocturnal  creatures  must  be  wanting  in  some  of  the 
higher  attributes  of  the  sense.  As  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  bring  the  owl  and  the  bat  into  the  Court  of 
Scientific  Siquiry  to  give  evidence  upon  this  point, 
the  great  expeiimentum  crucis  of  all  the  more 
occult  and  subtle  difficulties  of  vital  organization, 
patholog\%  will  have  to  be  appealed  to.    In  all 

CbabiSty  some  day  an  owl-eyed  or  a  bat-eyed 
jian  being  will  be  discovered  who  will  be  able 
to  tell  how  external  nature  looks  to  "coneless" 
^yes.  Possibly  Schultze's  idea  that  such  eyes  see 
everything  in  monotonous  white  and  black  shadow 
may  be  near  the  truth. 


RACINE,  WITH  A  GLANCE  AT  HIS 
TRAGEDIES. 

TOUTH   OF  RACINE. 

Jean  Racine  was  bom  at  Fvri6  Milon,  21st  De- 
cember, 1689.    He  learned  Latin  at  the  College  of 


BeauYais,  where,  in  one  of  the  juvenile  battles 
fought  in  imitation  of  the  intestine  struggles  in 
which  the  children's  parents  were  engagec^lie  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  his  forehead,  of  which  the  mark 
remained  during  life.  Being  removed  to  Port  Roy- 
al des  Champs,  ne  was  enabled  by  the  able  schol- 
ar, Claude  Lancelot,  to  understand  Euripides  and 
Sophocles  in  the  course  of  a  year.  It  need  not  be 
understood  by  this  that  all  the  passages  which  have 
since  given  so  much  trouble  to  Person  and  other 
English  and  German  scholars,  were  thoroughly 
mastered  by  him.  The  spirit  of  poesy  p»d  mm 
early  visits.  He  would  take  his  aarling  authors, 
and  spend  days  in  the  woods  enjoyingtheir  beauties, 
and  indulging  in  the  poetic  images  presenting  them- 
selves before  the  mirror  of  his  mind. 

Tlie  discretion  of  his  master  is  not  at  all  to  be 
boasted  of.  Findinp;  him  studying  the  Greek  ro- 
mance of  Bishop  Heuodorus,  '<  The  Loves  of  The^ 
agenes  and  Chariclea,"  the  earliest  of  all  the  Greek 
romances  extant,  and  a  thoroughly  harmless  one,  he 
took  it  out  of  his  hands,  and  cast  it  into  die  fire. 
He  used  another  copy,  afterwards  procured,  in  the 
same  way.  Hie  third  was  voluntaiy,  presented  (a 
month  or  so  later)  to  the  severe  tutor  with  the 
words,  "Here's  a  third  victim  for  the  flames:  I 
have  it  all  by  heart." 

Racine's  early  platitudes  in  Greek  and  Latin 
verse  were  not  mucn  better  or  worse  than  the  un- 
necessary and  unhappy  efforts  of  other  modem  gen- 
iuses in  the  same  line.  But  his  "  Nymphe  de  la 
Seine,"  an  ode  on  the  marriage  of  the  young  King 
witii  the  Spanish  Princess,  met  with  unwonted  suc- 
cess. Chapelain,  who  was  then  head-ranger  of 
Mount  Parnassus  to  the  Court,  spoke  so  favorably 
of  it  to  the  Minister  Colbert,  Uiat  he  presented  a 
purse  of  a  hundred  louis  to  the  poet,  and  soon  after 
put  him  on  the  pension  list  for  six  hundred  livres. 
To  an  ardent  poetic  spirit  this  must  have  been  » 
strong  incentive  to  make  literature  his  unique  pro- 
fession ;  but  his  uncle,  Vicar-General  of  Usez,  in 
Langueidoc,  who  wished  to  resign  his  living  to  him 
at  his  death,  induced  him  to  pay  him  a  visit  and 
study  theology.  He  was  obliged  also  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  jurisprudence,  distracting  and  unpalatable 
occupations  ooth,  for  a  young  man  of  his  peculiar 
talents.  Writing  to  La  Fontaine  he  said,  "I  spend 
my  evenings  with  my  uncle,  with  St.  Tliomas,  Ari»- 
totle,  and  Virgil." 

He  did  periiaps  a  wiser  thing  than  any  of  these, 
— he  stumed  his  own  language,  and  when  he  be- 
gan to  be  known  his  composition  was  remarked  for 
a  propriety  of  expression,  and  what  might  be 
terraea  daring  combination  of  words,  a  riolmess  of 
style,  an  energy,  a  movement  unknown  to  French 
writers  before  his  time.  Getting  tired  of  waiting 
for  promotion  in  an  ungenial  place,  he  returned  to 
Pans. 

The  first  acted  tragedy  of  our  poet  was  the 
"Thebaide"  (the  Seven  before  Thebes),  which 
made  its  appearance  in  1664. 

LKS  FBRR£8  KXNEMI8  AND  ALEXANDBE. 

In  this  piece  the  monolosrue  of  locasta,  in  the 
third  act,  the  interview  of  Uie  rival  broUier-kings 
in  the  fourth,  and  the  animated  description  of  the 
internecine  fight  in  the  fifUi,  were  tne  passages 
most  approved  by  the  judges.  However,  the  stem 
contention  of  determined  spirits,  or  the  word-paint^ 
ing  of  the  deadly  struggle  of  a  h!eady  fray,  were  not 
the  things  after  his  heart,  which  was  more  suscept- 
ible to  the  tender  passions,  including,  in  chief, 
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ptty  and  the  doniestic  afiecticms.    There  waa  an 
errident  imhation  of  Corneille  in  the  Tkebaide. 

He  read  his  second  piece,  Alexandre,  to  Cor- 
neiUe  before  lepresentation,  and  the  great  trage- 
dian uttered  this  opinion  at  the  close :  ^*  I  jnd^e 
by  this  pky  that  joor  talent  is  eminently  poetic, 
not  dramaUc"  As  Coraeille  was  so  injadidoos  on 
one  occasioii  as  to  say  that  be  preferred  Lncan  to 
Virgil,  Racine's  satiric  friend,  JBoileau,  made  this 
epigram  on  his  taste :  — 

*^  It  b  posrible  to  rhyme  well,  mod  yet  want  Jodgneot ; 
II  |g  potstble  to  obtain  the  nune  of  poet  io  the  dty. 
And  jet  not  be  able  to  diatlngubh  between  Virfil  and  Locan.  ^ 

In  the  papers  on  MoUfere  was  mention  made  of 
Alexandre  being  withdrawn  from  that  great  man's 
company,  and  criyen  to  the  actors  of  the  Hotel  de 
BouTEogne.  Moli^re's  peo{)le,  thousdi  excellent  in 
comedy,  were  not  at  home  in  tragedy ;  at  least,  so 
thought  Boileau  and  others  of  Racine's  friends. 
In  consequence  a  coolness  arose  between  the  two 
great  dramatists  which  continued  through  life.  A 
circumstance  of  this  remoT^,  Tery  annoying  to  Mo- 
U^re,  was  the  loss  of  his  best  actress,  luidemoiselle 
Dnparc,  who  accompanied  Alexandre  to  the  riyal 


Soon  after  the  ^ilure  of  the  tragedy  at  the  T%^ 
aire  de  Monsieur  (Moli^re's),  an  Abbe  was  ob- 
served during  a  sermon  to  be  in  great  uneasiness. 
He  twisted  nimself  about,  grimaced  in  a  fearful 
manner,  and  exclaimed  in  a  fond  whbper  from  time 
to  time,  ^  O  Racine,  O  Racine  1 "  A  friend  sitting 
near  at  last  whispered,  <'  AVhat  is  disturbing  you 
about  Racine  ?  "  ^  O  my  friend,  don't  you  per- 
odve  the  identity  of  my  position  with  that  of  the 
author  g£  Alexandre f*  »*How  so?"  "I  wrote 
this  sermon  to  whidi  you  are  listening.  It  is  an 
admirable  discourse,  but  this  executioner  deliyers 
it  as  Moli^re's  actors  did  Racine's  piece.  K  I  had 
intrusted  it  to  another  it  would  have  the  success  which 
Alexandre  has  had  at  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne." 

Racine  in  his  first  glow  of  self  complacency  was 
boasting  to  Boileau  <n  the  ease  he  found  in  putting 
his  yerses  together.  <<  Dear  friend,"  said  the  critic, 
<*  I  will  endeayor  to  teach  you  to  make  these  same 
easy  yerses  with  some  difficulty." 

In  one  of  Boileau's  <<  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,"  he 
pleasantly  ridiculed  his  friend's  making  a  petit 
mailre  in  loye  out  of  the  insatiable  conqueror. 
Pluto  is  in  some  trouble ;  he  has  a  little  insurrec- 
tion to  quell,  and  is  consulting  Diogenes.  Tl^y 
see  the  uiade  of  Alexander  approach,  and  Diogenes 
exclaims  in  some  surprise,  — 

<*  I  belieye  that  it  is  Alexander.  How  changed 
he  is  1  I  can  scarcely  recognize  him.  His  physiog- 
nomy is  neither  Grecian  nor  Barbarian ;  it  is  that 
of  a  petit  fnaitre-wtmar.  His  long  travels  must 
have  made  a  great  alteration  in  him.  It  is  Alexan- 
der, however.  * 

Pluto,  however,  being  in  need  of  a  champion  is 
determined  that  the  new-comer  must  be  the  genuine 
hero.  He  cries  out,  **  Draw  near,  generous  con- 
queror of  Asia,  draw  near.  Fighting  is  at  hand. 
The  king  of  hell  has  need  of  your  strong  arm." 
The  hero,  bent  on  quite  another  business,  utters  a 
riu^sody  on  love.  "  Did  I  not  say  well,"  observed 
Dieses,  **that  he  has  been  spoiledby  his  travds? 
Alexander  the  Great  is  now  only  a  sisdiinflr  youth." 
Pluto  adds,—  /     -6-    6/ 

*<What  abominable  nonsense  he  utters  1  £hl 
Alexander  who  breathed  only  in  combats,  sighing 
to  Ins  mistceiB,  reiigned  heart  and  soul  to  a 
woman  I" 
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Alexander  continues,  addressing  his  Dulcinea:  — 

'*Bow  little  yoQ  know  of  the  violeBoe  of  ny  le^.  -> 
Of  a  lore  which  breathe*  oot  all  Ka  tigha  lo  yoa  I 
I  confeai  that  ere  now  I  mingled  with  armed  men ; 
Mjr  heart  aspired  after  nanirht  but  renown  ; 
Bat  now,  alaa,  thine  eyea,  these  aailaMe  tyranta. 
Very  difierent  effrote  have  produced  on  mj  aool. 
The  name  of  conqueror  it  desires  no  more.'* 

*^  We  must,"  says  Dio<;enes  in  an  aside,  '*  send 
hmi  to  keep  c<»npany  with  the  Grand  Cyras."  Al- 
exander continues, — 

**  lb,  do  joa  Imaftne  that,  end  to  Biyaeir 
I  weald  have  In  this  Weak  regloa  a  beaotj  to  rara  ?  ** 

The  king  of  hell  much  chagrined  at  his  own  dis- 
appointment, cries,  — 

"  To  Cerberus  with  his  extravagant  tendemesa  I 
Bpr  my  sceptre  he  is  as  great  a  fool  as  the  rest.  A 
mty  that  Macedon  did  not  possess  a  lunatic  asylum, 
if  they  had  treated  him  as  a  madman  above,  he  'd 
liave  brought  some  sense  down  here.    Shut  Um  up.'* 

In  fact  the  great  conqueror  was  so  occupied  in 
matters  of  the  heart,  that  Poms  enjoyed  more  of  the 
warlike  interest  of  the  piece,  and  mu<^  of  the  poetry 
was  weak. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  obtained  the  pre- 
sentation to  the  priory  of  Epinay,  but  all  the  bene- 
fit fell  into  the  hands  of  the  lawyers,  as  his  claim 
was  disputed,  and  a  lawsuit  followed,  which  nei- 
ther he  nor  his  opponent  nor  the  judges  under- 
stood, but  which  he  afterwards  made  capital  of  in 
his  comedy  of  the  Plaideurs,  He  was  soon  en- 
gaged in  a  more  annoying  ouarreL  His  aunt,  a 
ltdigiexA9€  of  Port  Royal,  finoing  him  much  taken 
up  with  the  player-folk,  wrote  him  a  feeling  letter 
on  the  danger  he  was  in  from  consorting  with  men 
of  loose  lives,  disapproved  of  by  the  Church,  and  li- 
able to  be  excluded  (unless  previously  reconciled) 
from  Christian  burial  at  their  death. 

Racine  looked  on  this  letter  as  a  sort  of  excom- 
munication, and  while  he  was  steering  £nom  the 
smart,  he  found  himself  engaged  in  a  controversy 
between  the  mad  enthusiast  Desmarets  de  Saint 
Sorlln,  and  the  simple,  and  timid,  and  withal  pro- 
found scholar  and  pure  moralist,  Pierre  Nicole  of 
Port  Royal.  Desmarets  had  composed  many  plays 
and  poems,  and  a  romance  or  two,  one  of  them  ob- 
scene enough.  He  put  the  **  Imitation  of  Christ " 
in  poor  French  poetry,  and  wrote  the  "  Triumphs 
of  Grrace,"  and  an  epic  poem  or  two.  His  Vifio9^ 
naires  was  considered  the  masterfnece  among  his 
dramatic  works.  He  was  entitled  the  greatest  fool 
among  the  poets,  and  the  greatest  poet  among  the 
fools.  He  took  on  him  to  explain  the  Apocalypse, 
the  leading  idea  being  himself  as  sent  for  the  regen- 
eration of  man.  In  his  ^  Advice  of  the  Holy  Gho9t  to 
the  King,"  he  promised  Louis  XIV.  the  Moham- 
medan empire,  through  the  means  of  144,000  vic- 
tims, who  under  him  would  establish  the  ttae  relig- 
ion. Jansenists  and  Atheists  were  his  special 
Betes  Noires. 

PIERRE  NICOLE,  OF  PORT  ROTAL. 

Of  a  very  difierent  type  was  his  literary  antag- 
onist, Nicole,  of  Port  ^yal.  From  his  yooth  this 
man  was  gifted  with  great  penetration  and  a  sur- 
prising memory.  Port  Royal  was  his  &vorite 
abode. 

In  1656,  being  then  thirty-one  years  of  age,  he 
was  advised  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  but  sner  an 
examination  of  three  days  he  was  discouraged  by 
his  examiner.  Pavilion,  Bishop  of  Aleth,  to  aspire 
to  anything  beyond  mere  tonsure.    Nicole  was  a 
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JanBenist,  yet  on  die  subject  of  qmetisiii  he  sided 
with  Biihop  Bonnet.  He  died  in  1695  at  the  age 
of  serent J.  His  ^  Essajs  on  Morality  "  (thirteen 
▼ols.  1 2mo,  1 704)  are  very  highly  esteemed.  T^ere 
are  npwaidi  of  »  aeore  m  his  works  extant,  chiefly 
on  inorml  (»'  theological  sabjeets,  all  distingoished 
by  depth  and  research.  Some  are  controrersial,  a 
few  in  defence  of  Janaeniam.  His  treadaes  against 
infidelity  were  so  closely  reasoned  that  a  nolMdian 
said  of  mm :  **  If  yon  oommenoe  to  read  a  tract  of  hi  s, 
be  on  yonr  guard.  If  yoa  agree  to  any  one  |Mropo- 
8ition,yoor  month  will  be  imiwMttatelycloBed;  make 
no  concession  at  all," 

^Nicole,  thoQzh  so  eloquent  with  his  pen,  was  ae 
unready  aa  Goldsmith  or  La  Fontaine  in  cooTcrsa- 
tion.  Ho  said  af  Treville,  a  deyer  viva  voce  con- 
trorersalist :  "  He  overcomes  me  indeed  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, but  I  have  regained  the  victory  by  the 
time  I  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs."  Candid, 
simple,  timid,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
world,  he  frequently  amused  the  solitaries  of  Port 
Royal  with  his  blunders. 

One  day  as  a  yonn?  woman  was  consulting  him 
upon  a  case  of  conscience,  Father  Fouque,  of  the 
Oratory,  opened  the  door.  •*  Ah,  Father,"  said  he, 
"  you  have  come  in  a  good  time.  This  young  wo- 
man wishes  my  advice  in  such  and  such  a  matter," 
explainin$r  it  nilly.  ^  Yon  can  give  it  much  bet^ 
ter."  The  poor  damsel  blushed  to  the  eyes,  and 
good  Rerre  Nicole  got  no  few  reproofe  for  his  in- 
discretion. ''How  am  I  to  blame?"  said  he. 
''Isn't  Father  Fouquet  my  confessor,  and  sure  I 
keep  no  secret  from  him.  The  giri  has  no  more 
to  fear  from  him  than  from  me." 

He  lived  a  long  time  in  the  Fauborg  St.  MarceL 
Bein^  aaked  the  reason  why  he  selected  that  un- 
promising locality,  he  answered :  "  The  enemy  who 
IS  now  ravaging  Flanders,  and  threatening  JParis, 
will  enter  by  the  Porte-Saiat-Martin,  and  be  some 
time  before  he  gets  at  me."  It  is  said  that  when 
he  presented  himself  to  be  examined  for  sub-deaoon- 
ship  the  examiners  found  such  little  (apparent) 
capacity  in  him  that  they  could  not  conscientiously 
pass  htm.  Respecting  his  abilities  as  writer  so 
much,  they  expressed  their  concern  and  sorrow  as 
feelingly  as  possible,  but  he  bade  them  not  annoy 
thenuttlvcs,  it  was  God's  will. 

This  simple  sage,  on  reading  some  of  Desmaret's 
lucubrations  on  t£&  Apocalypse,  took  him  up  sharply 
for  his  presumption,  observing  as  he  went  on  tnat 
he  began  his  evil  course  by  writing  romances  and 
plays,  "  a  quality,"  added  he,  "  not  very  reputable 
in  the  account  of  discreet  people,  but  quite  abomi- 
nable in  the  eyes  of  Christianify.  A  compiler  of 
novels  or  a  playwright  is  alike  a  public  poisoner, 
not  of  the  perishing  bodies,  but  or  the  more  pre- 
cious* soul,  and  chargeable  irith  innumerable  mur- 
ders." 

Racine  beinff  sore  enough  since  the  receipt  of 
the  letter  from  his  aunt,  took  this  diatribe  as  if  it 
was  expressly  intended  for  him,  and  returned  an 
angry  and  able  answer,  which  the  ill-wlllers  of  the 
Port  Royal  gentlemen  put  on  a  par  with  the  Lettres 
Provinciales,  Nicole  aid  not  reply,  but  reprisals 
were  made  by  Barbier,  D'Aucour,  and  Dubois.  A 
second  letter  was  prepared  by  Racine,  but  on  its 
being  first  submitted  to  Boileau,  that  sound-judging 
friend  observed :  "  This  letter  will  do  honor  to  your 
abilitv,  but  not  to  your  heart.  In  it  you  bitterly 
attack  men  of  great  merit,  to  whom  you  owe  in 
great  part  what  you  are."  The  letter  was  not 
printed,  and  the  poet  calming  down  did  all  in  his  | 


power  to  suppress  the  one  already  in  print    Both> 
howerer,  have  been  preserved. 

ANDROMACHE. 

Andromache  succeeded  Alexandre^  the  abilities 
of  the  poet  still  further  developing  tiiemselvcs  with 
each  successive  piece.  It  is  many  years  since  we 
read  !mullips*s  "  Distrest  Mother,"  whidi  is  a  trans- 
lation or  adaptation  of  the  tragedy,  and  distinctly 
remembered  now  much  more  we  enjoyed  the  story 
of  the  "  Three  Calenders  "  or  the  "  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho."  Andromache  was  first  performed  in 
1667,  when  its  author  was  in  his  thirtieth  year. 
Terror  and  pity  are  the  moving  powers.  The 
style  is  noble  and  at  the  same  time  simple,  no  bom- 
bast, no  commonplaces,  and  as  there  is  no  episode 
the  interest  never  flags.  We  have  heard  the  de- 
spair and  fury  of  Orestes,  the  waverings  of  Pyrrhus, 
and  the  jealousy  of  Hermione  objectea  to ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  the  catastrophe  could  be 
brought  about  if  these  passions  and  weaknesses 
were  forbidden  to  appeiur. 

Mile.  ChampmesM  made  her  first  appearance  in 
Etermione,  and  though  the  author  was  at  first  very 
apprehensiye  of  success  on  her  part,  she  succeeded 
in  giving  him  and  the  public  great  pleasuro  by  her 
performance.  The  actor  Montfleuiy  so  strenuously 
depicted  the  fiiry  of  Orestes  that  his  death  followed 
afl^  a  short  illness.  Mondcnry's  death  was  caused 
by  his  vigorous  performance  in  the  Marianne  of 
IMstan.  A  wit  of  the  time  said  that  no  successful 
author  would  henceforth  be  pleased  if  he  did  not 
succeed  in  killing  his  man. 

This  tragedy  was  the  first  on  the  Fiench  stage 
which  was  honored  by  a  parody.  In  our  days  the 
author  of  a  serious  drama  b  more  pleased  than  oth- 
erwise by  a  burlesque  on  it,  but  Racine  was  deeply 
ofiended  by  the  liberty  taken  with  Andromache. 

Allusion  has  been  alreachr  made  to  a  lawsuit  en- 
dured by  our  poet,  which  nnstrated  any  intentions 
he  might  have  entertained  of  entering  into  orders. 
One  <uy  as  he  was  in  company  with  Boileau,  La 
Fontaine,  Chapelle,  and  Fuzetiere,  — all  the  choice 
spirits  of  the  day  at  the  sign  of  the  shb&t,  he  gave 
an  outline  of  the  triaL  Amr  the  merriment  caused 
by  the  recital  had  sobered  down  a  little,  they  all 
agreed  that  a  comedy  should  be  written  on  the 
event  A  councillor  of  the  Fariement,  Mons.  de 
Brilhac,  furnished  Racine  with  some  of  the  terms  in 
chicanery  and  the  play  was  produced.  A  fow  words 
on  the  outline  of  toe  pieoe  will  not  be  amiss. 

LE9  PLAIDEUSS. 

Mons.  Perrin  Dandin^  a  iudge  in  Lower  Norman- 
dy, has  his  soul  so  absorbed  in  trying  causes  that  ho 
has  beheaded  his  cock  for  not  waking  him  up  one 
morning  time  enough,  alleging  that  some  client  had 
«eased  the  poor  bird's  claw  for  his  own  ends. 
Trjring  causes  has  become  a  mania  with  him,  and 
his  son  Leander.  employs  the  porter.  Petit  Jean,  a 
clever  Picard,  to  confine  the  old  gentleman  to  the 
house  and  allow  him  no  legal  indi^^eoce.  But  the 
cunning  judge  makes  a  provision  of  Law  papers  sufli- 
cient  for  thiee  months,  and  leapt  througn  a  win-  i 
dow  in  the  early  dawn.  He  is  socuBed,  however,  by 
his  son,  his  secretary,  and  little  John,  and  amon<r 
other  complaints,  laments  his  lost  wife,  who  love3 
the  law  as  much  as  he  himself.  j 

"  My  poorBAboonetto !    AIm,  wheo  I  tkink 
Uow  io  ber  life  sht  never  miMed  a  trUl ! 
Herer,  nerer,  never  iroold  fhe  quit  me, 
And  KoodncM  knam%  M  ake  Moared. 
BUber  Uuui  retora  hoase  empty  tunded, 
She  would  makt  coarejaooe  of  Om  ooffte-room  Unreli.*^ 
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They  confine  the  mad  judge  to  the  house,  and  Le- 
ander  consults  with  Uie  clerk  about  delivering  a  let- 
ter to  Isahelle,  daughter  of  Chicaneau,  a  crazy  client 
worthy  of  the  judge.  He  must  assume  the  disguise 
of  a  tipstaff,  and  be  provided  with  a  summons  to  e»- 
cape  (kteotion  by  the  fkther.  Just  then,  Chic^neau 
enters  (the  action  passes  in  the  street  between  Dan- 
din's  and  Chicaneau's  houses),  and  is  soon  joined  by 
the  Countess  Pimbeschey  both  anxious  for  an  inter- 
view with  the  judge.  After  some  mutual  condo- 
lence the  lady  states  that  all  her  great  causes  have 
been  decided,  and  that 

^  *'  There  now  remain  011I7  four  or  fire  ilight  affain  \ 
One  afralnit  my  bosbaod,  the  other  acainst  mjr  father, 
One  against  my  children !    Ah«  tir,  plly  me  ! 
I  can't  tell  what  pat  the  cruel  thought  in  their  heads. 
They  hare  got  a  decree  that  I  shall  plead  no  more,  — 
Plead  no  more,  bat  be  clothed  and  fed  d.uring  life.* 

*  How !  tie  up  the  hands  of  a  lady  like  you ! 
But  the  pension  !    Is  it  liberal ! ' 

*  I  canH  complain  ;  *t  Is  liberal  enaugh  } 
But  what  is  life  without  Uw  ?  *  >* 

"  How  long  since  you  commenced  to  plead  ?  " 
«  Thirty  years."  "  And  what  age  are  you  now  ?  " 
"  Sixty."  "  Just  the  a^e  for  legal  vigor :  you  have 
been  vilely  treated.    Now  attend  to  my  grievance. 

"  About  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  an  ass's  colt 
got  into  my  meadow ;  rolled  about,  and  otherwise 
damaged  it ;  I  made  my  complaint  to  the  village 
judge,  and  seized  the  ass.  A  valuer  was  appointed, 
and  the  damage  assessed  at  two  bottles  of  hav.  A 
year  passed,  sentence  was  pronounced,  and  our- 
selves dismissed.  1  appealed,  and  during  the  new 
trial,  —  remark  this,  madam,  if  you  please  —  my 
firiend  Drolichon,  by  some  money  well  laid  out,  ob- 
tained a  reverse  in  my  favor.  All  in  vain ;  the  ene- 
my obtained  a  stay  of  execution,  and  while  we 
tugged  away  on  botn  sides,  he  let  his  fowl  stray  in- 
to my  meadow.  A  new  suit,  and  an  order  made  to 
calculate  how  much  hay  a  cock  or  hen  would  eat  in 
a  day.  This  was  tacked  on  to  the  other  cause,  and 
a  new  trial  appointed  for  5th  or  6th  of  April,  'fifty- 
six.'  New  expenses  I  —  I  ibmished  statements, 
counter  statements,  perquisitions,  demands  for  doc- 
uments, valuers'  reports,  attendances,  three  consul- 
tations, new  complaints,  new  evidence,  bail  bonds, 
depositions.  I  oDtained  letters-patent.  I  convicted 
my  opponent  of  perjury.  There  ensued  fourteen 
consultations,  thirty  summonses,  six  processes, 
twenty-six  productions  of  documents,  witnesses,  and 
twenty  writs  of  error.  Judgment  at  last  I  I  lost 
my  cause,  and  was  condemned  to  pay  six  thousand 
francs.  Is  that  justice  ?  is  that  equity  after  twenty 
years?  I  have  still  one  resource,  the  civil  request, 
and  will  use  it :  No  surrender  I  " 

Amid  mutual  condolences  the  gentleman  tells  the 
lady  how  to  address  the  judge.  "  You  are  to  say, 
madam,  *  You  may  tie  me,  but  "*  —  "  But  I  won't 
be  tied."  "  Have  patience  I  *  You  may  tie  me '"  — 
"  1  tell  you  1  won't  be  tied.  You  are  a  dolt,  a  fool, 
a  ninny,  a,  &c." 

He  recriminates ;  calls  her  an-  old  fool,  and  an 
action  ensues.  He  is  summoned  to  wait  at  her 
house,  and  in  the  hearing  of  certain  people  of  cred- 
it to  bear  testimony  to  her  good  sense. 

Meanwhile  Leander's  clerk,  dressed  as  a  sheriff's 
officer,  has  an  opportunity  of  delivering  the  billet 
to  Isabelle ;  but  while  she  reads,  her  father,  Chica- 
neau,  returns,  and  asks  what  it  is.  She  answers  it 
is  a  summons,  and  tears  it  up.  The  false  summons- 
server  contrives  to  get  a  beating  from  the  angry 
father,  writes  out  his  proces-verlxS  on  his  knee,  and 
begs  him  to  add  to  the  chastisement,  which  will  se- 
cure him  and  his  four  small  children  a  competence 


for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The  frightened  Chica- 
neau  gets  his  daughter  to  write  an  ample  apolozy, 
which,  in  her  hands  (instructed  by  her  lover),  be- 
comes a  free  consent  to  her  marriage  with  Leuider. 
He  signs  tkiis  without  examination,  and  then  the 
audience  is  treated  to  a  grand  trial  before  Judge 
Dandin. 

The  poor  man  not  being  allowed  by  his  watchers 
to  so  to  court,  gets  on  the  roof,  and  holds  a  consul- 
tation with  the  other  personages  in  the  street  Be- 
ing removed  from  his  bad  eminence  he  harangues 
them  from  the  erating  which  lights  the  cellar.  At 
last,  to  occupy  his  attention  in  a  healthy  fitshion,  his 
son  submits  a  domestic  cause  for  triaL  The  doz 
Citron  has  laid  violent  hands  on  a  capon;  Petit 
Jean  is  appointed  prosecutor;  the  secretary,  the 
defender;  Leander  will  be  the  audience,  and  as 
Petit  Jean  the  porter  fears  for  his  inexperience  in 
lesal  matters,  a  prompter  is  granted  to  him.  The 
judge  thus  opens  the  court :  — 

'  **  Allons  nous  preparer  !  ^  massieurs,  point  d'intrifve; 
Fermons  rcetl  aux  presents,  et  I'orellle  A  la  brigne. 
YouSf  MaStre  Petit  Jean,  seres  le  demandeor ) 
Vous,  Maitre  Tlntim^  soyes  le  d^feoseur.** 

Petit  Jean  by  the  prompter's  aid  thus  commences 
his  exordium,  occasionally  missing  the  word  and 
sending  it  forth  disguised :  — 

**  Qentlemeo,  when  I  consider  with  attention 
The  Inconstancy  of  the  f  lobe,  its  rlcissitndes  also  ; 
When  I  behold  among  the  crowd  of  multitudinous  mto, 
Not  one  fixed  star,  but  many  wandering  planets  ; 
When  I  vif  w  the  Cseears,  when  I  study  their  fortune, 
When  I  behold  the  sun,  when  I  look  on  the  moon, 
When  I  see  the  Slates  of  the  Babibonian* 
Transferred  from  the  serpents  (Persians)  to  the  Naeedonigne  ; 

When  I  look  od  Japan  —  " 

"When  will  you  have  seen  everything?"  said 
the  opposite  connsel,  and  poor  Petit  Jean  lost  the 
thread  of  his  discourse. 

The  secretary  begins  his  defence  as  far  fit)m  the 
poor  doff  as  the  porter  did  his  accusation,  some  war 
of  wits  intervening. 

**  Gentlemen,  everything  calculated  to  dismty  a  culprit, 
Sverything  most  dreaded  by  mortals. 
Seems  as  if  by  fate  arrayed  against  us. 
On  this  side  I  'm  dismayed  by  the  credit  of  the  defunct. 
On  the  other  the  flashing  eloquence  of  Master  Little  John  !  ** 

Here,  as  he  ended,  every  line  in  a  shrill  treble, 
in  mockery  of  some  well-known  lawyer,  he  was  re- 
quested by  Judge  Dandin  to  change  his  tone  for  a 
more  natural  one,  and  he  complied,  occasionally 
pitching  his  voice  in  the  familiar  accents  of  this  or 
that  well-known  pleader.    He  continues :  — 

"  Still,  the  credit  and  the  eloquence  notwithstanding, 
We  rely  on  the  anchor  of  your  goodness  *,  besides. 
Before  the  great  Dandin  innocence  te  bold. 
Tea,  before  this  Gato  of  Lower  Normandy, 
This  sun  of  equity  Is  never  obscured, 
Victris  cauea  diia  placuit^  $ed  viota,  Catoni."  * 

So  far  the  judge  is  delighted ;  but  now  the  plead- 
er wanders  off  to  Aristotle,  P^-thagoras,  Pausanias, 
and  the  Corinthians.  The  judge  cannot  bring  him 
to  the  point.  At  last  he  dashes  into  cosmogony 
itself.  "  Before  the  creation  of  the  world,"  he  ex- 
claims. "  Ah  I "  cried  the  poor  judge,  "  pass  on  to 
the  Deluge."  However,  he  cannot  be  got  out  of 
chaos,  and  thunders  two  lines  on  the  subject  from 
the  first  page  of  Ovid.  At  last  he  puts  the  judge 
to  sleep.  Roused  from  a  short  nap,  and  requested 
by  his  son  to  pass  sentence,  he  cries,  **  To  the  gal- 
leys with  him  I "  "A  dog  to  the  galleys  I "  **  O, 
he  has  filled  my  head  with  chaos ;  conclude." 


*  The  Buooetiftil  caoie  ptoaaed  the  gods,  but  the  unaoooessft&l  c 
Cato. 
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Here  the  adroit  ooonsellor  presents  a  conple  of 
little  paps  to  the  Court,  and  endearors  to  raise  the 
waters. 

^—  **  ApiMTOtteh,  f  little  deaolato  ones » 
Oooie,  pour  ehUdrm,  mbout  to  be  made  ofphAU ! 
Coaie,  exercise  the  powers  of  your  iofaat  minds  ! 
Oome,  let  yoor  yoath  and  wealcness  plead  Ibr  yoa  ! 
Yes,  KeoUcroen,  700  see  our  miserable  state, 
We  are  orphans  ^  —  restore  oar  (atlier ! 
Oar  tender  fSstber,  to  whom  we  owe  existenoe, 
Oor  fsther,  who  ** 

Tbo  poor  judge  betraj^  his  inability  to  come  to 
a  decision.  The  tender  father  deserves  death,  but 
if  justice  is  done,  his  children  must  go  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital.  However,  he  is  spared  fur- 
ther annoyance  by  the  entry  of  the  young  lady  and 
her  father.  Hie  display  of  the  consent  signed  by 
him,  and  the  non-necesFity  of  furnishing  a  dowry 
reconcile  him  to  the  match,  and  the  promise  of  a 
lot  of  causes  to  be  constantly  tried  at  home  softens 
the  judge,  who  merely  stipulates  for  the  future  ora- 
tions to  be  abridged. 

A  living  president,  who  loved  his  profession  so 
much  that  he  exercised  it  in  his  own  family,  was 
caricatured  in  Dandin,  Several  of  the  advocates 
of  the  day  were  handled  in  the  Plaldeurs,  notably 
in  the  different  tones  used  by  the  counsel  for  the 
defence.  The  secretary's  exordium,  taken  fix)m 
Cicero,  was  reall  v  made  use  of  by  a  popular  htwyw 
of  the  day  in  defence  of  his  client,  a  oaker.  The 
scene  between  the  Countess  Pimbesche  and  Chica- 
neau  took  place  in  presence  of  Boileau's  eldest 
brother,  who  was  Master  of  the  Rolls,  the  real  per- 
sonages being  his  nephew,  a  president,  and  the 
Countess  of  Criss^e,  a  lady  who  had  bo  tried  the 
patience  of  the  Parisian  courts  that  she  waA  forbid- 
den by  an  order  of  the  Parliament  to  commence 
any  new  action  unless  by  the  written  advice  of  two 
councillors  chosen  expressly  for  the  purpose.  This 
interdict  threw  the  law-loving  lady  into  a  state  of 
despair,  from  which  she  sought  to  extricate  herself 
by  inflicting  sundry  visitations  on  judges,  counsel- 
lors, attorneys,  and  finally  on  the  Greffier  Boileau, 
in  whose  office  she  met  his  young  nephew.  There 
wafl  ereat  sympathy  at  first  between  the  gentleman 
and  licrseU,  till  she  took  fire  at  an  expression  used 
by  him  with  a  thoroughly  harmless  intent;  she 
then  heaped  abuse  on  his  head. 

While  Petit  Jean  was  wandering  from  the  point, 
Dandin  more  than  once  exhorted  him,  — 
**  It  roos,  renes  au  fait,  an  mot  do  faAU* 
The  needful  reouest  arose  from  a  recent  occur- 
rence at  the  Palais  de  Justice.  An  advocate 
charged  to  rescue  his  client  fix>m  a  claim  of  aflUia- 
tion  was  descanting  on  every  subject  but  the  one 
before  the  Court,  and  the  judge  anxiously  exhort^ 
ing  him  to  oome,  — 

**Aafalt:  «yenesaafkit."* 

At  last  the  counsellor,  annoyed  for  having  his 
onUyry  so  rudely  nipped,  exclaimed,  *'  Le  fait  est 
nn  enmnt  fait ;  colui  qu*  on  dit,  ravoir  fait,  nie  le 
&it;  ToUalefaitt" 

Dandin*s  dear  defunct,  who,  if  nothing  else  was 
to  be  brought  home  from  the  Palais,  would  make 
free  with  we  towels,  merely  imitated  the  wife  of 
the  lieutenant  who  presided  over  the  criminal  busi- 
ness. 

"  KDe  eAt  da  baT^Uer  emport«  kt  serrletlM, 
PhUM  qoe  de  reatrerehex  elle,  les  mains  nettes.'* 

Thia  piece,  most  laugfatex^moving  in  representa- 
tion, excited  no  enthusiasm  at  first.  About  a 
month  after  it  first  i^peared,  it  was  performed  as 


an  afterpiece  before  the  king,  who  laughed  so  heart- 
ily that  the  audience  nearly  split  the&  sides.  The 
performance  being  over,  the  comedians  returned 
m  three  carriages  from  St.  Germains  to  Paris  at 
eleven  o'clock.  They  drove  at  once  to  Bacine's 
lodgings,  and  the  noise  of  the  horses'  feet,  the 
wheels  of  the  carriages,  and  the  voices  of  those 
within  them,  brought  the  whole  neighborhood  to 
their  windows.  To  all  inquiries  the  answers  given 
were  Les  Plaideurs  I  So  they  took  for  granted 
that  the  poet  was  about  being  conducted  to  prison, 
for  ridiculing  the  judges  and  the  lawyers.  Moli^re, 
though  not  on  friendly  terms  with  the  poet,  had 
from  the  first  pronounced  the  "Plaideurs"  an 
excellent  piece,  and  pronounced  all  and  sundry 
devoid  of  taste  who  did  not  appreciate  it  as  he  did 
himself.  The  idea  of  this  piece  was  taken  from  the 
Vespes  of  Aristophanes. 

BRITANNICUS. 

Racine's  next  tragedy,  "  Britannicus,"  might  be 
considered  a  failure,  as  at  first  it  was  only  honored 
with  eight  representations.  Nero  is  represented  in 
his  youth,  not  indeed  the  monster  he  afterwards 
became,  but  still  with  a  strong  tendency  to  cruelty 
and  self-indulgence.  Junia,  the  Ingenue  of  the 
piece,  and  the  loved  of  the  young  Britannicus^  es- 
capes fipom  the  hated  caresses  of  N^ero  into  the  soci- 
ety of  the  Vestals,  as  a  Christian  virgin  of  Paris 
would  efifect  hers  if  the  proposals  of  the  Grand 
Monarque  did  not  find  favor  in  her  eyes. 

Before  the  appearance  of  this  tragedy  the  young 
king  took  muc^i  delight  in  figuring  in  the  court- 
ballets,  and  attracting  the  res^ly  admiration  of  tiie 
spectators.  He  renounced  that  gratification  after 
hearing  this  report  made  to  Nerooy  the  unworthy 
Narcissusy  of  tne  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  people :  — 

**  He  centres  all  his  ambition,  thinlcs  It  a  high  Tirtoe, 
To  drire  a  chariot  with  sic  ill  in  the  ciroos. 
To  contend  for  prises  unworthy  of  hit  hands, 
To  exhibit  himself  a  specUcle  to  the  Romans, 
To  let  his  voice  be  heard  in  the  theatre, 
ReciUng  lays  which  he  wishes  to  be  idolised.** 

Louis  probably  considered  this  passage  as  a  cen- 
sure on  his  conduct ;  at  all  events,  he  laid  the  les- 
son to  heart.  After  the  performance  oC  Britannicus 
he  was  never  again  seen  in  a  ballet. 

Boileau,  with  the  instinct  of  true  friendship,  gave 
the  greatest  praise  to  the  tragedy  when  he  found 
the  poet  suffering  mortification  firom  the  failure, 

An  actress  personating  Agrippina,  erewhile  wife 
to  Claudius,  caused  as  much  merriment  among  the 
audience  as  did  the  English  actor  with  the  famous 
couplet  — 

»*  And  oh,  how  sharper  than  a  $€rp9nV9  tkankt  It  is 
To  have  a  tootAitis  child  !  " 

Merely  misplacing  two  words,  she  declaimed  how 

her  destiny  — 

Hit  Rome  dans  mon  lit  et  Claad*  i  mes  geooox.*' 

To  say  that  Bacine  was  very  sensitive  to  neglect 
or  disapprobation  is  merely  to  say  that  he  was 
a  tragic  poet.  His  preface  to  Britannicus  is  very 
sore,  but  very  just  at  the  same  time  in  every  liter- 
ary opinion  expressed.  He  maintains  throughout 
that  if  he  had  oone  what  hb  various  critics  would 
have  had  him  to  do,  he  would  have  drawn  down  on 
him  the  censures  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Sophocles,  and 
Cicero,  provided  they  had  been  present  at  the  rep- 
resentation. 

BEREKICE. 

Berenice,  the  next  piece  in  order  of  time,  was 
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reraesented  in  1671.  It  is  reporked  that  Henrietta 
ofjBngland,  sister  to  our  Charles  11.,  and  wife  d^ 
the  unworthj  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  would  have 
moch  preferred  to  have  her  brother-in-law  (or  hus- 
band. She  pitied  the  royal  sufferers,  Titos  and 
Berenice,  for  their  forced  separation,  mentally 
asflimilating  their  fortunes  to  those  of  Louis  and 
herself.  &ie  accordingly  expressed  her  wish  to 
the  veteran  Comdlle  and  to  Racine,  to  compose 
dramas  on  this  subject,  and  they  obeyed. 

Racine,  as  before  observed,  was  easily  annoyed 
by  the  nettle-stings  and  pin-pricks  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  critics  and  paromsts.  He  was  exceedr 
ingly  vexed  at  the  following  passage :  — 

**  Columbine  (drawing  Harlequin  by  hie  ekirt)  —  Answer  me. 
^  Harlequin  —  Ah,  joar  H^e  tearing  my  coaL 
**  Columbine  —  Toa  're  Emperor,  lord,  and  jrei  joa  *re  crykig, 
•*  Harlequin  —  Tea,  madame,  *t  in  true,  I  weep,  I  tigh, 
I  groan,  bat  when  I  accepted  the  crown. 
When  I  accepted  the  crown,  I  was  made  Emperor.** 

He  was  even  more  chagrined  at  an  answer  of 
Chapelle's.  At  a  social  party  all  were  loud  in  their 
praises  of  Berenice.  Cnapelle  alone  kept  silence. 
"Give  me  your  opinion  frankly,'*  said  the  poet. 
«  What  do  you  think  of  Berenice  f  "  "  What  do  I 
think?  "said  he. 

"  Mari<n)  plmre,  Marioo  crie, 
Marion  Teat  qu^on  la  marie." 

This  disparaging  coaplet  of  Chapelle's  inflicted 
much  chagrin  on  the  poet,  to  whom,  as  well  as  to 
La  Fontaine,  Boilean,  Fenretiere,  and  other  friends, 
Chapelle's  society  afforded  so  much  pleasure.  He 
excelled  in  the  light  and  airy  literature  of  the  day, 
and  his  social  qualities  were  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion among  his  friends.  He  was  weak  on  the  side 
of  wine,  and  this  gave  Boileau  and  Radnc  much 
uneasiness.  The  mtter,  meeting  him  once  in  the 
street,  began  to  speak  very  seriously  to  him  on 
the  subject  of  intemperance.  <*What  you  say," 
answered  Chapelle,  "is  most  just  and  edifying; 
but  it  is  hot  and  wearisome  here  in  the  glare  of 
the  sun.  Let  us  take  a  seat  in  this  cabaret,  and 
talk  more  at  our  ease.**  In  order  not  to  take  up 
room  without  giving  anything  in  return,  a  moderate 
drop  of  liquor  was  called  for.  Chapelle  continued 
to  pay  marked  attention  to  his  friend's  discourse, 
keeping  his  (Racine's)  glass  well  filled,  while  his 
Mentor,  intent  on  his  reformation,  never  noticed 
the  underhand  proceeding.  His  zeal  increased, 
his  advice  became  more  earnest  and  more  affection- 
ate, and  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  quantity  of 
liquor  he  was  imbibing.  By  the  time  he  had  ai^ 
rived  at  Ae  complete  conversion  of  his  friend,  he 
found  himself  in  a  perfect  state  of  inebriety.  He 
never  after  ventured  to  speak  to  Chapelle  on  the 
subject  of  temperance. 

This  agreeable  and  witty  man  lost  his  ordinary 
powers  under  the  influence  of  drink.  As  soon  as 
the  fUmes  reached  his  brain,  he  would  begin  to 
hold  forth  on  the  system  of  physics  taught  by  his 
master  Gassendi  in  opposition  to  Descartes ;  and 
when  left  alone  by  his  much-enduring  companion?^, 
he  would  secure  the  tavern-keeper,  and  continue  to 
enlighten  him  while  his  patience  endured. 

Louis  XrV.  meeting  the  court  physician  on 
coming  out  from  the  theatre,  after  witnessing 
Beremcc,  said  to  him  with  a  very  serious  air,  "I 
have  been  just  on  the  point  of  sending  for  you  to 
come  to  the  relief  of  a  princess  who  wanted  to  die, 
but  did  not  know  how  to  ^o  about  it." 

The  great  Cond^  knew  better  how  (at  all  events, 
he  had  a  better  wiU)  to  torn  a  compliment  than 


Chapelle  or  Loois.  Being  asked  how  he  liked  the 
^ay,  he  answered  by  qooiing  what  litos  said  of 
Berenice,  — 

»*  For  two  yean  Vre  teen  her  evary  d^y. 
And  every  day  thought  U  was  fcr  the  flni  ttaoe.** 

The  actress  Gaussin  threw  such  pathos  into  her 
representation  of  the  dismissed  lady,  that  one  of 
the  stage  sentinels  burst  into  tears,  and  let  his 
musket  fall  on  the  stage.  Racine,  however,  did 
not  live  to  enjoy  that  triumph  of  his  ^nius. 

Really  our  tragedian  did  not  consmt  that  eternal 
fitness  of  things  so  lauded  by  Mr,  Square.  Such 
love  as  Titus,  and  the  wife  or  paramour  of  three  or 
four  others,  could  entertain  for  each  other,  was  not 
a  sufficient  or  suitable  foundation  for  a  trazic  drama 
(the  piece  may  be  called  tragic  in  a  way,  uion^  no 
blood  is  spilled). 

Berenice,  sister  of  that  King  Agrippa  before 
whom  St.  Paul  made  his  oration,  was  married  at  an 
early  age  to  Marcus,  son  of  Alexander  the  Alabarch. 
Her  second  spouse  was  her  uncle  Herod.  After  his 
death  she  is  accused  of  having  loved  Aerippa  with 
more  than  a  sister's  affection.  Complaints  arising 
on  this  head,  she  espoused  Polemon,  King  of  Cilicia. 
Not  finding  happiness  in  his  society,  she  returned 
to  Agrippa,  and  we  are  not  told  whether  she 
formed  any  other  tender  engagements  till  she  en- 
thralled the  great  conqueror  ofJerusalem.  Histo- 
rians say  he  would  have  made  her  his  Empress, 
but  for  the  generally  expressed  dissatisfaction  of 
the  Romans  at  his  choice.  This  time  the  vox  pop- 
uli  was  raised  for  the  right.  Now  if  the  affection 
was  of  that  pure  lofty  character  sung  by  poets,  and 
told  by  romancers,  and  so  often  reccSded  in  history, 
we  could  pardon  Titus  and  Racine.  The  historians 
tell  us  of  the  one  day  lost  by  the  generous  Emper- 
or; they  have  omitted  from  their  calculation  all 
the  days  lost  in  doting  on  a  disreputable  woman. 

As  no  one  suffers  death  in  this  drama,  some  have 
thought  the  name  of  Tragedy  a  misnomer.  But  a 
separation  between  the  chief  personages  loving  one 
another  50  intently  may  be  made  as  tragicaify  in- 
teresting as  death  itself.  In  the  preface,  Racine 
displayed  nearly  as  much  soreness  as  in  the  preface 
to  Britannicus.  The  simplicity  of  the  plot  giving 
such  displeasure  to  many  critics,  the  poet  skilfully 
convicted  them  of  ignorance  of  the  true  canon  of 
criticism.  He  begged  of  outsiders  "  to  lay  upon 
him  and  his  brothers  the  fatigue  of  clearing  up  the 
difficulties  of  the  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  and  reserve 
to  themselves  the  pleasure  of  being  affected."  He 
then  related  the  anecdote  of  Philip  King  of  Mace- 
don  blaming  a  bard  for  not  having  composed  his 
lay  according  fo  the  rules,  and  the  answer  made  by 
the  poor  man :  "  God  forbid,  sire,  that  yon  should 
ever  be  obliged  to  understand  these  tMngs  better 
than  I  do." 

Deprecating  the  ill  opinion  of  those  who  con- 
sidered that  many  characters  and  manv  incidents 
were  essential  to  the  merit  of  a  piece  of  one  day's 
action,  he  thus  iudiciously  argues :  — 

"  It  is  only  the  truthful  that  touches  ns  in  trage- 
dy, and  what  likelihood  is  there  that  in  one  day  a 
number  of  things  should  happen  which  could 
scarcely  occur  in  many  weeks.  Some  assert  that 
this  sinaplicity  is  an  evidence  oi  poverty  of  inven- 
tion. Thev  do  not  reflect  that  all  invention  con- 
sists in  makii^  somethinz  out  of  nothing,  and  that 
a  crowdine  of  incidents  nas  always  be«i  a  refuge 
to  poets  who  did  not  find  in  their  genius  sufficient 
abundance  nor  sufficient  strength  to  rivet  their 
spectators'  attention  by  a  simple  action,  sustained 
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bj  the  force  of  passloii,  the  beauty  of  sentnnent, 
lad  the  elegance  of  expression.  I  am  te  from 
thSnldng  that  all  these  pei^ctions  are  found  in  the 
work,  but  I  cannot  suppose  that  the  pubKc  will 
blame  me  for  ^ving  mem  a  tragedy  which  has 
drawn  so  many  tears,  and  whose  thirtieth  repre- 
sentation has  been  as  well  attended  as  tbe  first." 

8t3!,  argue  as  he  ought,  Berenice  is  only  a  hermc 
pastoral.  There  is  neither  the  sublime  nor  the 
terrible  in  it.  "Htus  is  not  a  hero :  he  is  merely  an 
estimable  pmee  of  the  Court  of  Versailles.  ^The 
action  is  eonducted  with  much  skill  and  vivacity. 
Delicacy  of  sentiment  rules  all  through,  and  an 
elegant,  noble,  and  hsnnonious  versifeadon  dis- 
tmguishes  the  lines.  The  poet  keeping  before  his 
eyes,  not  the  Berenice  of  history,  but  the  amiable 
Engtiih  princess,  concentrated  ihe  interest  on  her 
he»tfelt  grievance. 

BAJA2BT. 

Bajazet  was  first  acted  in  1672.  The  reader 
must  pat  out  of  his  mind  the  Turkish  Emperor 
whomTimour  conguered  and  led  about  with  him 
in  a  cage.  The  feijazet  of  Racine  lived  in  the 
same  century  with  hun,  and  his  nephew  Mahmoud 
ruled  the  Sublime  Porte,  when  the  play  was  first 
performed.  Bajazet  was  one  of  the  four  brothers 
of  Saltan  Amurath,  two  of  whom  were  put  to  death 
hy  his  order.  The  Sultan,  in  1638,  sent  orders  from 
Babylon,  which  he  had  just  taken,  to  put  Bajazet 
to  death  privately.  In  the  tragedy,  the  Prince 
loves,  and  is  beloved  bv  Atalide,  one  of  the  Boyal 
fiimily,  but  for  his  and  ner  misfortunes,  RoxancL,  the 
haughty  wife  of  the  absent  Amurath,  has  bestowed 
her  affections  on  him,  and  ofifered  to  secure  for  him 
the  throne.  She  discovers  that  she  has  not  his 
heart,  and  his  death  is  decreed.  She  herself  meets 
with  deserved  punishment,  and  Atalide  perishes  by 
her  own  hand.  Love,  as  in  nearly  all  Racine  s 
,  s,  rules  supreme,  and  is  painted  with  energy. 
^  he  plot  is  closely  compacted ;  there  are  strikmg 
situations,  and  many  passages  breathing  tragic  vig- 
or. It  did  not  ^e  thorough  satisfoctioa  to  Cur- 
neille,  however.  Perhaps  the  most  perfect  piece  in 
the  whole  world  would  not  do  that  witnarival  traged- 
ian. Dunns  the  first  representation  he  whispered 
in  the  ear  of  IL  L^rais :  **  The  personages  of  this 

§iece  entertain  very  French  sentiments  under  their 
'urkish  robes.    I  would  say  this  only  to  you,  odi- 
en  might  think  I  was  actuated  by  jealousy.** 

MITH&IDATE. 

Mkkridate,  performed  in  1678,  met  with  great 
mecess.  The  historic  characters  and  events  were 
such  as  in  the  hands  of  a  good  dramatist  were  sure 
to  interest  an  intelligent  audience.  Mithrkiate,  the 
defoater  of  the  Romans,  with  his  determined  hatred 
of  tfiat  power,  his  great  courage,  his  cruelty,  his 
fineMe,  his  dissimulation  and  jealouRy,  was  such  a 
character  as  a  great  actor  would  desire. 

The  design  of  Mithridate  to  pass  into  Italy,  as 
J^nhns  did  before  him,  gave  Racine  an  opportu- 
nity of  seizin V  on  the  needful  unity  of  time  and 
place.  Coupled  with  his  design  on  his  enemies 
wu  his  snspieion  of  his  betrothed  Monimiay  and 
his  prying  into  the  secrets  of  his  sons,  one  of  whom, 
Xipbares,  is  the  beloved  of  his  intended  bride,  and 
the  other  a  rebel  in  heart,  and  an  instigates  of  the 
wldiers  to  desert  their  king.  The  deeply  incensed 
monarch  and  father  having  pronounced  an  awfol 
curse  on  his  traitor  son,  Phamaces,  prooured  death 
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at  the  hand  of  a  Craulish  officer,  not  finding  any 
poison  strong  enoueh  to  efiect  the  object. 

Racine  departs  from  history  in  making  his  wifo 
Monimia  only  his  espoused,  and  also  making  her 
outlive  him.  In  reality  he  had  much  difiictuty  in 
obtuning  her  hand,  and  after  tins  promotion  such 
as  it  was,  she  found  her  tife  what  she  might  have 
expected  with  a  cruel  and  suspicious  husband, 
whose  thoughts  were  ever  occupi^  with  encroach- 
ments on  the  possesrions  of  otners  or  the  defence 
of  his  own. 

Mithridate,  in  one  of  his  reverses,  being  appre- 
hensive that  his  wives  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemy,  sent  trusty  emissaries  to  put  them  to 
death,  or  see  them  perish  by  their  own  hands. 
Monimia,  weary  of  existence,  cheerfully  took  the 
golden  circlet  mm  round  her  head,  and  essayed  to 
strande  herself  with  it.  It  was  not  strong  enough, 
and  ^e  uttered  this  reproach  to  it,  **  O,  cursed  and 
unfortunate  tissue,  can  you  not  render  me  even 
this  melancholy  service  ?  "  Spitting  then  with 
contempt  on  the  earth,  she  resigned  herself  to  the 
hands  of  the  executioner. 

In  the  play  she  is  the  betrothed  of  Xiphares, 
Bfithridate  8  son,  and  the  king  descends  to  an  un- 
worthy artifice  to  ascertain  the  state  of  her  heart. 
She  is  destined  to  death  towards  the  end  of  the 
tragedy,  but  is  saved  to  become  the  happy  wife  of 
the  young  prince.  This  departure  from  known  his- 
tory was  not  judicious  on  the  part  of  the  dramatist 
He  might  have  selected  another  lady  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  not  mention  Monimia  at  all. 

Mithridate's  character  is  well  dcvdoped  and 
supported.  Such  as  he  was  in  lifo  he  is  in  the 
drama,  breathing  vengeance  and  ambition,  oour^ 
ageous,  great  in  adversity,  violent,  furious,  jealous, 
and  cruel;  but  his  aflfdrs  of  the  heart,  and  the 
ruses  used,  belong  to  comedy  rather  than  tragedy. 

The  tragedy,  on  the  whole,  more  resembled  one 
of  Comeille's  rough,  energetic  pieces  than  any  of 
Racine's  own. 

About  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  Mithri- 
date, Comeille  had  the  mortification  of  witnessing 
the  complete  £ulure  of  his  Pulcherie, 

Of  all  theatrical  pieces  known  to  Charles  XII., 
Mithridate  was  his  favorite.  He  pasned  many 
hours  of  his  forced  sojourn  among  the  Turks  reaa- 
ing  it. 

Beauborg,  a  talented  actor,  but  a  rather  ugly- 
faced  man,  while  filliaff  the  roll  of  Mithridate,  was 
thus  addressed  by  Maaemoiselle  Lecouvreur  on  the 
part  of  Monimia — 

"JA,  seigneur^  voua  ckangts  de  vUageJ" 

A  wag  in  the  pit  improved  the  occasion  by  ending 
out,  Laig9ezrle  fairey  and  shoots  of  memment  filled 
the  theatre.  They  brought  no  joy  to  the  heart  of 
the  poor  actor. 

Bannieies,  an  actor  from  Toulouse,  made  his 
d^ut  in  1729  in  MithridatOb  He  acted  with  such 
precipitation  and  want  of  judgment  that  the  house 
was  filled  with  laughter.  He  was  not  devoid  of 
sense  nor  talent,  and  at  the  end  he  came  respect- 
fhlly  fiarward  and  begged  the  audience  to  allow  him 
to  try  the  part  again  ine  next  night.  He  got  leave, 
and  showed  such  improvement  that  he  was  ap- 
plauded by  pit  and  boxes. 

On  a  day  when  the  |^y  was  announced  for  the 
evening,  tne  chief  actors  and  actresses  were  sum- 
moned to  the  Coiurt  at  St.  Germains,  and  the  poor 
Parisians  were  obliged  to  endure  the  acting  ofthe  in- 
foriorplayeHfblk.  There  was  great  uproar  befiwe  the 
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first  scene  was  over,  and  tbe  company  were  think- 
ing it  best  to  return  the  money,  wnen  Legrand, 
good  man  of  business  but  no  actor,  stepped  forward 
to  the  footlights,  and  thus  spoke,  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  an  opening :  — 

^*  Grentlemen,  Mademoiselle  Duclos,  M.  Beauborg, 
MM.  Ponteuil  and  Baron  have  been  obliged  to  at- 
tend at  the  Court.  We  are  in  despair  for  not  hav- 
ing their  talent,  and  can  only  present  Mithridate. 
We  avow  that  it  will  be  wretchedly  performed. 
You  have  not  as  yet  known  the  worst,  for  alas  I 
myself  am  to  be  Mithridate."  There  was  great 
cheering  and  laughing,  and  the  play  was  murdered 
to  the  delight  of  the  audience. 

IPHI6ENIE. 

Racine  admired  Euripides  beyond  all  the  Greek 
dramatists.  He  borrowed  three  of  his  subjects, 
making  changes  greater  or  less  in  the  plots.  These 
are  Andromache^  Iphigeniey  and  Phcedra  (from  Hip- 
polytus).  He  could  not  bear  to  have  the  breast  of 
the  innocent  virgin,  Iphigenia,  mangled  by  the  knifo 
of  the  ruthless  priest,  and  did  not  suppose  his  Chris- 
tian audience  would  much  approve  tne  mechanical 
rescue  of  the  fair  victim  by  Diana,  and  her  passage 
through  the  air.  So  he  substituted  Eriphile^  called 
also  Iphiaenia,  daughter  of  Theseus  and  Helen,  to 
receive  the  fatal  stroke  which  she  inflicted  with  her 
own  hand. 

Iphigdniey  produced  in  1674,  was  acted  before 
an  audience  consisting  of  the  king  and  the  nobility 
in  a  temporary  theatre,  set  up  in  the  park  of 
Versailles,  on  tlie  return  of  his  Majesty  fix>m 
Franche  Comt^.  However  versed  in  the  wicked 
ways  of  the  world  were  the  noble  and  beaute- 
ous individuals  assembled,  abundance  of  tears  were 
shed,  chiefly  wrung  out  by  the  well-skilled  actress, 
Champmest^,  in  the  part  of  the  virgin  victim.  Boi- 
leau  said  on  this  subject :  — 

**  Never  did  IphlgenU,  immoUted  In  AnlU, 
Coct  so  iDAoy  tears  to  the  assembled  Oreeks, 
As  in  this  fine  spectacle  under  the  maiden's  name, 
Champmesl^  has  drawn  firom  the  eyra  of  her  hearers.** 

LuUy  was  once  accused  of  being  unable  to  fui^ 
nish  music  to  any  lines  more  energetic  than  those 
feeble  ones  furnished  him  by  Quinault.  To  give  a 
practical  denial  to  the  charge,  he  sat  down  at  the 
harpsichord,  and  after  running  his  fingers  over  the 
keys  for  a  few  seconds,  he  sung  this  auatrain  (ut- 
tered by  Clytemnestra  fix>m  the  Iphigenie)^  accom- 
panying his  voice  with  befitting  chords :  — 

**  A  priest  snrnranded  by  a  merciless  crowd. 
Shall  lay  a  criminal  hand  on  my  daughter, 
Tear  open  her  bosom,  and,  with  curious  eye. 
Consult  the  gods  in  her  palpitating  heart'* 

One  who  was  present  related  long  afterwards, 
how  the  company  almost  fancied  themselv^  looking 
on  the  odious  sacrifice,  and  how  the  harrowing 
sounds  groaning  fix>m  the  instrument  nearly  set  the 
hair  upright  on  their  heads. 

There  were  pretentious  ladies  in  the  days  of  Ra- 
cine as  well  as  in  our  own,  in  whose  classical  edu- 
cation there  were  some  flaws.  One  of  these  show- 
ing the  treasures  of  her  gallery  in  which  were  manv 
"  old  masters,"  stopped  before  one,  and  acknowl- 
edged her  ifimorance  of  the  subject.  "  It  is  the  sac- 
rifice of  Iphigenioj*'  said  a  bystander.  "  Pardon 
me,"  said  she,  "  it  is  not  ten  years  since  the  tragedy 
was  written  by  Racine,  and  that  picture  has  been 
in  this  gallery  upwutls  of  a  century  .** 

PHEDRE. 

Once  engaged  in  a  literary  discusoon,  Racine, 


perhaps,  out  of  a  whim,  maintained  that  a  ^ood 
poet  had  it  in  his  power  to  render  the  greatest  crimes 
excusable,  and  excite  compassion  for  the  criminal 
perpetrators  of  them.  "  No  more  was  needed,"  be 
said,  <*  than  fertility  of  imagination,  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing and  judgment."  With  these,  sympathy  might 
be  roused  even  for  Medea  and  Phaidra,  All  were 
against  his  opinion,  and  this  rendered  him  more  de- 
termined on  trying  his  powers  on  one  of  these  little- 
lauded  women.  He  had  another  strong  indoce- 
ment  Mile.  Champmesl^  had  request^  him  to' 
create  a  part  for  her  in  which  she  could  present  a 
picture  of  all  the  passions.  Phhdre  was  just  the  char- 
acter, and  he  began,  and  wrote  that  tragedy  (1677), 
to  exhibit  the  rare  and  fine  &culties  and  qualities 
of  the  actress. 

As  Racine  has  depicted  Fhsedra,  no  audience  but 
would  find  it  very  diflicult  to  condemn  her.  She  is 
obliged  by  the  cruel  goddess  to  love  Hippolytc,  yet 
she  does  all  in  her  power  ta  make  him  hate  her, 
and  to  have  him  sent  away.  But  the  mother  of 
Cupid  is  inexorable,  and  when  she  thinks  with  all 
but  absolute  certainty  that  Theseus  will  never  re- 
cross  the  Styx,  the  too  complaisant  counsels  of 
(Enond  and  the  implacable  Aphrodite  wring  her 
secret  fi^m  her.  So  far  from  criminating  Hippwytus, 
she  is  about  to  sacrifice  herself,  when  CElnon^  ac- 
cuses the  prince  of  that  crime  furthest  in  all  the  cir- 
cle of  crime  from  his  intention,  and  the  fearful  catas- 
trophe ensues*  A  foroigner  merely  able  to  translate, 
but  still  rotaining  a  rooted  dislike  to  French  tragic 
poetry,  could  not  help  admiring  the  vigorous,  and 
picturesque,  and  terrible  description  of  Ifippolytus's 
progross  along  the  strand,  the  rushing  of  the  moun- 
tain wave  towards  the  shore,  its  disgorging  of  the 
monster,  its  retiring  in  terror  of  his  feamd  appear- 
ance, and  the  ensumg  awful  event. 

A  monster  as  fatal  to  the  continuation  of  Radne's 
labors  as  that  which  issued  firom  the  boiling  sea 
was  to  the  poor  prince,  appeared  in  Paris  just  be- 
fore the  production  of  Pnhdre  in  the  form  of  a 
clique  of  envious  and  unfriendly  personages  of  hi^ 
rank.  Madame  Deshouli^res,  who  loved  neither 
Boileau  nor  Racine,  as  soon  as  she  learned  that  he 
was  about  to  produce  the  Pkhdre^  induced  her 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  the  Duchess  of  Bouil- 
lon, and  others  in  high  places  to  join  her  in  insuring 
its  complete  failure.  Pradon,  the  playwright,  was 
set  at  work  on  the  same  subjsct  and  brought  oat 
his  piece  at  the  same  time.  This  might  iTave  ao 
effect  the  reverse  of  what  they  wished,  but  the 
clique  hired  the  chief  places  in  two  theatres  for 
the  first  five  night?,  left  those  in  the  Hotel  Bo«r- 
gogne  vacant,  and  filled  the  boxes  and  stalls  in 
me  other  theatre.  The  rosult  was  a  certain  tri- 
umph for  Pradon's  poor  piece,  and  a  coolness  to- 
wards Racine*s  chef- d'ceuvre,  even  among  the 
actors. 

Spiteful  and  satiric  sonnets  wero  made  on  both 
sides,  and  the  Duke  of  Nevers  was  so  irritated  with 
the  hostile  one  that  he  threatened  to  have  the  two 
inseparables  assassinated,  or  at  least  soundly  cnd- 
gelled.  Duke  Henri  Jules,  son  of  the  Great  Uondd, 
on  hearing  this,  invited  tlie  poet  and  critic  to  the 
Hotel  de  Uondd,  saying :  "  If  you  are  innocent  he 
will  defend  you,  if  you  aro  guilty  he  will  protect 
you,  for  the  sonnet  is  a  good  one." 

The  public  soon  recovered  from  its  little  manifes- 
tation of  bad  taste.  As  soon  aa  the  cabal  ceased  to 
hiro  the  boxes,  they  began  to  be  filled  with  the  ac- 
customed patrons,  and  the  tragedy  acquized  a  high 
reputation. 
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RACINE   AS  HUSBAND  AND  HISTORIAN. 

All  this  did  not  overcome  the  disgust  which  the 
sensitive  and  ofibnded  poet  conceived  against  the 
theatre.  He  was  then  only  thirty-eisht  years  of  age, 
but  never  after  wrote  a  hue  of  a  pukv  on  a  profane 
subject  He  began  to  have  serious  thoughts  of  en- 
tering into  the  religious  state,  but  his  confessor 
dissuaded  him.  He  told  him  he  would  tire  of  soli- 
tude, that  his  was  a  temperament  which  needed 
sympathy,  &c.  Hie  result  was  a  marriage  next 
year  with  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  treasurers,  a 
lady  not  gifled  wiui  the  slightest  possible  taste  for 
poetry  or  plays,  but  of  a  pleasing  countenance, 
good-humor,  and  sound  sense.  She  never  read 
even  a  scene  of  one  of  her  husband's  tragedies. 
With  all  these  good,  every-day  qualities,  she  cared 
not  for  riches  nor  rank. 

One  day  as  she  was  at  Boileau's  house  waiting  for 
her  husband,  he  came  in  flushed  with  joy  at  bring- 
ing a  thousand  louis  firom  Versailles.  "  Congrat- 
ulate me,  my  dear.  See  what  I  have  brought." 
The  answer  he  got  was,  that  Billy  was  very 
naughty  and  had  not  looked  in  his  book  for  two 
days,  "  O,  never  mind  Billy  for  the  moment ;  let 
us  talk  of  our  good  fortune.'^  <<  I  declare  he  must 
be  bfought  to  a  sense  of  his  ill  conduct  when  we 
set  home  " ;  and  out  of  this  groove  die  could  not 
be  sot.  *'Well,  well,"  said  the  astonished  hus- 
band, "here  is  stoicism.  I  did  not  think  it  was 
in  human  nature  to  despise  a  thousand  louis." 

Our  poet  lost  no  time  after  his  renunciation  of 
the  theatre  till  he  made  his  peace  with  the  Mes- 
sieurs Port-Royal.  Good  Pierre  Nicole,  who  had 
not  room  in  his  whole  organism  for  an  ounce  of 
resentment,  was  only  too  eager  for  the  renewal  of 
friendly  feeling;  but  Mr.  Amaud  was  made  of 
sterner  stuff.  However,  he  was  inveigled  into 
reading  a  portion  of  one  of  the  tragedies,  and  found 
it  so  moral  and  just  that  a  way  was  paved  towards 
a  reconciliation. 

Boilean  and  Racine,  being  appointed  historiog- 
raphers to  the  king,  were  obliged  to  follow  him  in  his 
Flanders'  campai^.  M.  de  Cavoy,  wishing  to  di- 
vert the  king  wiw  the  ignorance  of  the  two  great 
men  on  common  things,  came  to  Racine  the  evening 
before  the  setting  out  of  the  expedition,  and  asked 
him  were  his  horses  contract-shod.  "Contract- 
shod  I  "  said  he,  "what  do  you  mean?  "  "  O,  I  'm 
surprised  at  your  ignorance.  There  are  so  few  op- 
portunities of  getting  our  beasts  well  shod  on  these 
expeditions  that  we  are  obliged  before  we  set  out 
to  get  contract-smiths  to.  put  such  skoes  on  the  beasts 
as  wUl  endure  a  half-year  without  beincr  renewed. 
Has  not  Boileau  told  you  about  it  ?  "  "  Not  a  word ; 
that  mao  never  looks  after  what  is  needful."  Boi- 
leau comes  in,  is  put  in  possession  of  the  idea,  and 
while  they  are  in  search  of  the  contract-smiths  the 
kini;  and  the  court  enjoy  the  rich  joke. 

The  same  wag  woke  up  Racine  one  night  as  they 
were  on  the  jotimey,  but  filling  his  face  with  as 
much  trouble  as  it  would  hold,  he  forebore  to  tell 
his  business  till  the  awakened  man  became  fright- 
ened. At  last,  when  his  patience  was  about  to  snap, 
he  cried  out,  '<  Ah  I  my  poor  fnend,  you  have  in- 
curred the  king's  deepest  displeasure."  "Howl 
how  1  in  the  name  of  wonder  ?  "  A  shake  of  the 
head  followed  by  a  pause.  "  Dont  keep  me  in  sus- 
pense ;  it  is  worse  tnan  the  worst  ill  news."  "  Do 
you  think  you  will  be  able  to  endure  it?"  "ITltry." 
**  Well,  then,  the  king  said  this  eveniufl^  in  the 
hearing  of  every  one—"    "What?"  "That  you 


sat  your  horse  very  ungraoefuUy  to-day."    "  O,  if 
that's  all,  I  '11  venture  on  another  nap.'' 

ESTHER  AND   ATHALIE. 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  annoyed  at  the  worldly 
spirit  of  the  pieces  acted  by  the  young  damsels  of 
Saint  Cyr,  persuaded  Racine,  after  his  pen  had 
remained  idle  for  twelve  years,  to  compose  a  piece 
in  which  human  love  should  be  completely  ignored. 
He  unwillingly  set  about  it,  but  found  in  the  history 
of  Esther  just  the  subject  needed.  Moreover,  he  had 
therein  an  opportunity  of  paying  compliments  to 
the  king  and  Madame  de  Maintenon.  That  lady 
was  an  embodiment  of  Esther,  Mme.  de  Montespan 
of  Queen  Vasthi,  Louis  of  Assf^erusy  and  Louvois 
oi  Haman* 

As  Madame  de  Maintenon  had  the  education  of 
her  young  ladies  so  much  at  heart,  Esther  was 
allowed  some  Jewish  orphans  not  particularized  in 
the  Sacred  Book  to  patronize  ana  instruct.  The 
young  ladies  performed  the  piece  before  the  king 
to  the  entire  approbation  of  himself  and  the  court. 
Madame  de  Uaylus,  who  had  only  a  short  time 
before  been  a  pupil,  after  witnessing  a  rehearsal, 
was  seized  with  such  a  desire  of  pmorming  that 
the  poet  wrote  a  prologue  expressly  for  her.  All 
the  allusions  were  weU  imderstood  and  relished, 
and  the  living  personages  beheld  themselves  with 
much  complacency  in  the  Biblical  tableau.  Among 
the  spectators  at  the  first  performance  were  the  ex- 
king  and  queen  of  England,  James  IL  and  Mary 
of  Modena.  When  the  piece  was  printed  and  pre- 
sented to  the  people  in  the  public  theatre  it  was 
far  from  exciting  the  same  enthusiasm. 

Athalie  was  intended  to  be  performed  by  the 
same  young  ladies  about  the  end  of  1690,  but  Mme. 
de  Maintenon,  probably  reflecting  on  the  incon- 
venience of  her  young  and  beautifm  pupils  exhibit- 
ing their  talents  before  an  assembly  of  the  highest 
in  the  land,  few  of  whom  were  of  pure  morals,  also 
that  the  performance  was  more  Ukely  to  encourage 
vain  and  worldly  aspirations  than  pious  sentiments 
in  the  younzactresses,  cut  short  tiie  scenic  repre- 
sentations. However,  as  the  rehearsals  were  made, 
she  had  the  piece  presented  before  the  king  at 
Yersailles,  but  without  decorations  or  costumes. 
His  MajesW  was  highly  delighted,  and  at  once  con- 
ferred the  (ugnity  or  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber 
on  the  author. 

When  the  play  was  printed  it  made  little  impres- 
sion on  the  public.  Some  Parisians  being  at  the 
time  on  a  visit  at  a  chateau,  were  amusing  them- 
selves at  forfeits,  and  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
one  unlucky  person  was  the  perusal  of  the  first  act 
of  Athalie  in  a  separate  chamber.  He  protested 
against  the  seventy  of  the  infliction,  out  was 
obliged  to  submit.  He  did  not  make  his  appear^ 
ance  at  the  time  expected,  nor  till  he  had  reaa  with 
the  greatest  interest  the  drama  entire.  He  spoke 
of  it  in  such  terms  that  the  whole  party  assembled 
to  hear  him  read  it  next  day.  An  entire  revolution 
of  opinion  was  the  result.  Racine  always  consid- 
ered Phhdre  his  masterpiece,  Boileau  preferred 
Athalie. 

In  1702  the  tragedy  was  represented  in  the  court 
of  Versailles,  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  taking  the 
part  of  Josabeth,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  presenting 
Ahner^  the  Lady  President  of  Chailly  Athalie^  the 
Count  d'Esparre  Joas,  and  M.  do  Chaperon  Zach- 
arias.  The  tragedy  was  honored  with  three  court 
representations,  but  the  outer  Parisian  world  still 
remidned  cold.    In  1716,  by  the  Regent's  orders,  it 
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was  at  Itist  hivly  pat  on  the  stage,  and  obtained  die 
success  it  deserved.  Some  circnmstanoes  of  the 
time  added  interest  to  the  subject  matter.  Louis 
XY.  was  then  at  the  age  of  Joas,  and  was  the  last 
preserved  scion  of  a  numerons  stock,  and  the  follow- 
ing passages  were  seized  and  warmly  applaud- 
ed:— 

**  Behold  then  yoor  K\ng^  your  only  hope, 
I  bav«  wfttshed  orer  him  to  preserre  him  tat  jcm.'* 

*<  of  the  flUthbii  Dartd  he  is  the  dear  repietentatlye.^ 

" B«aeot that  in thU child aUIflTMl  Uvea." 

THE  poet's  last  TEARS. 

The  history  which  Bacine  was  ordered  to  write 
was  little  to  his  taste.  He  dreaded  to  be  jndged 
guilty  of  flattery  or  ingratitude,  whichever  way  he 
handled  his  subject  it  has  not  remained  to  cor 
time,  having  perished  in  a  fire.  Yalaaeourt,  the 
guardian  of  the  MS.,  cried  out  thai  he  would  give 
twenty  lonis  to  the  rescuer,  and  a  poor  Savoyard 
rushed  into  the  flames.  Alas  1  he  onlv  brought  out 
a  bundle  of  the  "  Gasette  de  France." 

Racine's  organisuition  was  too  finely  pot  together 
for  his  happiness.  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  wishing  to 
do  something  towards  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  rendered  miserable  bv  the  pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of  the  Court  of  the  Ureat 
Louis,  and  his  expensive  wars,  induced  the  poet  to 
draw  up  a  memorial  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  king. 
He,  discovering  the  author,  was  so  offended  that  1^ 
never  after  showed  him  the  slightest  countenance. 
The  poet  appearing  at  Versailles  during  the  period 
of  his  disgrace,  the  king  passed  close  to  him  witk^ 
out  notice  or  speech.  His  deadi  is  supposed  to 
have  been  hastened  by  this  loss  of  Louis's  friend- 
ship. Ah,  why  did  he  not  reflect  on  the  blessings 
of  a  good  wife  and  good  children  still  remaining 
with  him  1  His  death  occurred  in  1699  at  the  age 
of  sixty. 

The  evil  side  of  ofur  poef  s  character  presented 
little  more  than  a  too  great  sensitiveiiess  to  criti- 
cism, and  a  tendency  to  punish  it  i)y  biting  satire, 
for  he  was  extremely  caustic.  Boileau,  being  once 
blamed  fiir  his  bitterness,  answered,  **  Bacine  is 
much  worse.''  Racine's  alhisions  to  Comeille  are 
by  no  means  just  nor  kind.  Many  papers  of  his 
were  burned  by  his  people  after  ms  death  on  ac- 
count of  their  severity  to  then  living  persons.  In 
reparation  of  these  defects  he  was  (especially  after 
his  last  secular  tragedy)  sincerely  pious,  a  good 
fiMlier,  a  good  husband,  and  a  sincere  firiend.  In 
person  he  was  of  the  middle  size,  and  his  coun- 
tenance had  an  agreeaiUet  fi-ank,  and  cheerful  ex- 
presnon.  He  understood  Greek  so  well,  and  was 
natursdiv  so  ehxpient,  that  he  ooce  kept  a  company 
wrapped  in  the  deepest  attention  while  be  read 
horn  the  original  Chneek,  the  (Edipus  Tyrarmas, 
giving  it  out  in  glowing  French. 

Racine  was  gifted  with  a  thoronjirh  knowledge  of 
tiie  workings  and  the  expression  of  the  passions,  a 
sustained  elegance  of  diction,  truth  of  sentiment, 
and  admirable  correctness.  Thane  was  little  dec- 
lamation (considering  him  as  a  French  poet),  but 
throu^out,  the  language  of  true  feeling.  He  pos- 
sessed a  fiicility  of  versifiratiop,  harmony,  and  noetic 
grace  in  the  highest  degree.  In  these  gifts  he 
excelled  Comeille  himseU;  standing  in  somewhat 
the  saoie  relation  to  him  as  Pope  did  to  Diyden. 
We  exhort  any  of  onr  readers  who  has  mastered 
Tdemaque,  hot  is  not  yet  reconciled  to  the  jog- 
trot m«eh  of  French  vene,  to  take  up  any  of 


Racine's  tragedies,  and,  ignoring  the  defect  ^ust 
mentioned,  get  through  the  first  act,  he  will,  if  a 
person  of  taste,  require  no  persoadon  to  proceed  to 
the  end. 

Owing  to  his  disagreeable  reminiscences  eoii- 
nected  with  the  theatre,  he  took  no  care  to  have  a 
correct  edition  of  his  works  published  during  bis 
lifetime.  The  early  issues  abound  in  mistakes,  txit 
as  his  language  has  not  yet,  nor  is  likely  to  become 
obsolete,  no  more  than  the  English  of  Fope  or 
Addison,  the  loss  to  literature  is  trifling.  Eoitwrs 
of  good  taste  have  fixed  the  existing  text. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 
Thb  pearl  fisheiy  in  Scotland  is  a  fiulmre  this 
year. 

The  Austrian  government  proposes  an  annual 
tax  on  pianos. 

M.  DE  Lamartine's  conpd  was  recently  sold  in 
F^uis  §or  sixty  dollars. 

OxcE  A  Week  has  changed  hands,  given  up  its 
illustrations,  and  dropped  its  editor,  Mr.  Dallas. 

The  well-known  firm  of  Breitkopf  and  Hartel 
have  just  celebrated  at  Leipsic  the  completion  of 
their  five  thousandth  piano. 

A  LIFE  of  Miss  Austen  the  novelist,  and  tiie 
Memoirs  of  Miss  Mitford  are  among  ^e  latest 
books  announced  as  in  press. 

It  is  reported  that  either  Dr.  Doran  or  Mr.  J.  C. 
Jeaflreson  will  succeed  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  in  the 
editorial  ohidr  of  the  Athensum. 

The  Indian  Daily  News  states  that  two  enter- 
prising native  females  have  applied  to  the  registitr 
of  the  Calcutta  University  ror  admission  into  the 
entrance  examination. 

Mdlle.  Rosa  Bonheur  is  living  near  Fontaine- 
bleau,  where  she  keeps  her  studio.  Her  brother, 
Auguste  Bonheur,  who  lives  in  Paris,  is  also  a  suo- 
cesS&il  painter  of  animals. 

The  Rev.  Charies  Kinsley  is  to  preside  over  the 
Education  department  of  the  Social  Science  Asbo- 
elation  at  the  forthcoming  Congress  to  be  held  at 
Bristol  in  September  and  October. 

The  Parisians  will  lose  their  darling,  M.  Capoul, 
awhile,  if  it  be  true  that  Mr.  Strakosch  has  engaged 
him  fiur  a  tour  in  the  United  States.  La  Prance 
Musicale  says,  pathedcally,  ^'Espdrons  qu'il  n'en 
serarien." 

Mdlle.  Di&jazet  has  at  length  determined  to 
take  her  farewell  of  the  stage,  which  she  has  graced 
fbr  so  long  a  period  as  the  memory  of  die  oldest 
plavgoer  extends.  Her  last  appearance  wUl  be  in 
a  play  by  M.  Sardon. 

Gustave  Dor]£  and  Blanchard  J^rrold  have 
been  making  a  systematic  exploration  of  London, 
from  Wapping  to  Kensington,  among  high  and  low, 
with  a  view  to  a  work  on  the  great  capital.  It  is 
said  that  Dor^  has  made  a  most  interesting  colleo- 
tion  of  studies. 

Maarid  has  lately  been  favored  with  a  hail- 
storm of  great  violence.  Many  of  the  liailsioiies 
were  as  Iwge  as  hens'  e^s,  and  weighed  as  much 
as  three  ounces  each.  Ine  trees  were  gnsstly  in- 
jored,  and  vegetation  severed  severely.  An  xm- 
menie  quantity  cS  glass  in  greenhooses  and  win- 
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dowB  was  Ivf^en.  In  many  places  the  telegraph 
wires  were  destaroyed,  and  the  railways  at  yarious 
pocnts  inundated  and  grestlj  damaged. 

Dr.  Gedoe,  of  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  late 
assistant  to  Professor  Humphry,  is  about  to  follow 
Sir  Samuel  Baker  into  Afinca  as  head  of  the  me<fical 
staff,  as  well  as  to  inyestigate  the  natural  histcny 
of  the  distriet  and  collect  specimens  for  the  Yiceroy 
of  Egypt. 

Mdme.  Ribtori's  appearance  at  Bio  de  Janeiro 
as  Medea  has  been  followed  by  her  performance  of 
Maria  Stuarda  and  La  FUu  The  Emperor  has 
been  present  at  each  representation.  A  poem  in 
honor  of  the  actress  was  on  one  occasion  recited, 
the  Emperor  and  the  entire  audience  standing  un- 
covered during  its  delivery. 

MoNsisuB  Lesbepb,  not  content  with  the  lanrels 
he  will  haye  earned  by  the  soocessful  completion  of 
the  Suez  canal,  is  ready  with  a  new  raoject  for 
cutting  through  ihe  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which,  if 
carried  into  ^ect,  will  shcurten  Uie  journey  from 
Mai-seilles  to  Constantinople  by  fourteen  hoYU^s,  and 
that  from  Trieste  to  the  same  town  by  twenty  hours. 

Tete  Musical  World  says  that  at  a  concert  latdjr 
^ven  by  the  Auckland  dhoral  Society  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  fleet,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  took  part  as  "  first  fiddle."  In  the  open- 
ing piece  he  played  with' Colonel  Balneavisand  the 
other  yiolinists.  The  Duke  subsequently  played  in 
Mozart's  "  Jupiter  "  and  other  orchestral  pieces.  In 
all  he  is  said  to  have  acquitted  himself  most  admi- 
rably. 

At  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  west  coast  of  Afirica, 
there  is  printed  a  paper  called  the  West  African 
Herald,  me  entire  staff* — proprietor,  editor,  and 
compositors  —  being  real  natives.  Amongst  the 
names  of  the  agents  who  receive  subscriptions,  and 
supply  papers,  is  the  following:  At  Winnebah, 
Henry  Ahquah,  King  of  Winnebah.  His  sable 
majesty  is  also  agent  for  the  same  paper  for  the 
Gomooah  district. 

Ths  Diary,  Beminiscences,  and  Letters  of  Henry 
Crabb  Bobinson,  and  Mr.  Forster'a  Life  of  Walter 
Savage  Landor  are  two  of  the  uKMt  important 
bio^ra{>hies  that  have  been  issued  firom  the  English 
press  for  many  years.  Both  works  have  been  made 
the  0abjects  of  elaborate  papers  in  all  the  leading 
reyiewsy  and  are  regarded  as  choice  additions  to 
what  is  permanent  in  English  literature.  The  vol- 
lunee  of  Crabb  Robinson  are  a  mine  <^  literary  an- 
ecdote aad  illustration. 

AccOR]>iNO  to  the  Journal  des  Connai$$anee$ 
Medicates^  M.  Y .  Essling,  with  the  help  of  a  micro- 
seope,  has  been  making  some  disagreeaole  discover- 
ies respecting  milk.  lithe  8ur£M)e  of  frerii  cream  be 
ejuunined  under  the  lens,  there  is  to  be  found,  amid 
myriads  of  ndlky  and  &tty  globules,  a  number  of 
either  round  or  oblong  corpuscles,  sometimes  acoom- 
panied  with  finely  clotted  matter,  bmng  just  what 
Li  seen  in  most  substances  in  a  state  of  (Mcay.  In 
Slimmer  these  coqwscles  make  their  appearance 
within  fifteen  or  twenty-four  hours  after  milking; 
in  winter  they  will  be  perceptible  after  the  lapse  of 
two  or  three  days.  If  the  observation  be  continued 
tDMtil  the  moment  of  coagulation,  these  corpuscles 
are  seen  to  increase  in  number,  bod,  form  ramified 
chains,  and  at  length  to  be  transformed  into  resnlar 
miudnnMHns  or  fihunents  composed  of  cells  puced 
end  to  end  in  simple  series,  and  supporting  at  their 
extremities  a  spherical  knob  filled  with  granulous 


matter.  M.  Y.  Easling  thinks  i^ney  mmy  be  classi- 
fied amon^  the  aacophora^  and  that  many  of  Ihe  ga»- 
trio  affections  to  which  diiildren  are  liable  are  ow- 
ing to  this  state  of  the  milk.  All  this  must  be  very 
un{d6asant  for,  people  in  the  country  whose  misfor- 
tune it  is  to  get  pm^  milk  and  cream,  but  to  city 
folks,  whose  milk  is  a  more  wtifidal  composition,  it 
does  not  so  much  matter. 

A  GOTEHNMENT  agent  attended  at  the  Palais 
de  Justice,  Paris,  some  days  since,  to  receive  num- 
bers of  the  Lanteme  and  other  condemned  publica- 
tions. Of  the  former  there  were  about  160,000 
copies,  filling  forty-two  sacks.  Formerly  articles 
of  this  description  were  pounded  in  a  far^e  iron 
mortar,  but  at  present  the  proceeding  is  joqcd.  more 
simple.  The  agent  takes  the  whde  to  a  paper-fac-- 
tory,  where,  mider  his  inspeetion,  they  are  thrown 
into  a  caldron  of  boiling  water  and  reduced  to 
pulp,  then  passed  under  a  wheel  cylinder,  whence 
the  matter  issues  in  the  form  of  cardboard. 

Thebe  really  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun*  The 
paddle-wheel  for  boats  is  seen  on  the  Assyrian  slabs, 
and  in  more  than  one  old  European  firesco.  Hie 
bicycle  seems  to  have  been  known  in  China  more 
than  two  centuries  ago,  and  the  velocipede  was 
probably  seen  even  before  that  in  Europe.  Among 
the  ancient  painted  slass  in  and  about  the  once  no- 
ble church  at  Stoke  Pogis  may  be  seen  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  young  fellow  w1m>  is  astride  the  mute 
but  active  horse :  1^  is  working  his  way  along  with 
the  air  of  a  rider  who  has  introduced  a  novelty,  and 
is  being  looked  at  by  admiring  spectators.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  illustrations  of  ancient  times 
in  the  painted  glass  windows  of  this  interesting 
church. 

Mrs.  Stowe's  last  novel  is  having  great  success 
in  England.  The  London  Morning  Post  says: 
*'  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  author 
more  in  her  element  than  in  these  volumes.  They 
have  all  her  playful  humcM*,  her  marked  individuality, 
and  her  sympathy  with  whatever  is  kindly  and  good." 
The  literary  Churchman  considers  it  *'  a  novel  of 
great  power  and  beauty,  and  something  more  than  a 
mere  novel."  "  We  rarely  get  hold  of  so  sensible  and 
well  written  a  work,"  says  the  Examiner,  *'  and 
might  fill  our  columns  with  gems  taken  from  these 
pages:  but  as  that  would  not  after  all  give  any 
correct  notion  of  the  woriL  in  its  entirety,  we  can 
only  commend  it  to  all  who  are  capable  of  appreci- 
ating a  thou^tful  woric  where  exciting  interest  is 
made  subservient  to  solid  reasoning,  and  where 
every  chapter  vieldfl  something  that  may  teach  as 
well  as  amuse.'' 

BfR.  Greenwood's  "  Seven  Curses  of  London," 
published  simultaneously  in  this  country  and  in 
England,  is  thus  spoken  of  by  the  last  number  of 
the  London  Athenseum :  — 

"Proclaiming  by  his  title  that  he  speaks  of 
corses  and  haslittle  to  say  of  blessings,  Mr.  Green- 
wood prefiMWs  his  collection  of  essays  with  a  table 
of  contents  which  sh^ws  that  the  evils  to  which  he 
draws  attention  are  the  results  of  criminal  propen- 
sities, bad  legislation,  and  the  thoughtiessness, 
which  is  more  productive  than  heartiessaess,  of  sin 
and  the  firuits  of  sin.  The  doings  and  experiences 
of  neglected  children,  profesriooal  thieves,  habitual 
mendicants,  unchaste  women,  persistent  drunkards, 
and  betting  gamblers,  are  the  topics  whic^  he  takes 
und«*  oonn<Kdration.  After  deseribing  the  ills  that 
flow  from  the  action  of  our  immoral  dasses,  and 
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from  our  scandalous  disregard  of  tlie  claims  of  help- 
less infancy,  he  concludes  his  book  of  homilies  with 
two  shrewd  and  thoughtful  chapters  on  the  conse- 
quences of  misdirected  and  wasteful  charity. 

That  the  Yolume  contains  pictures  as  stirring 
and  forcible  as  the  sketdies  by  which  Mr.  Green- 
wood first  rendered  himself  famous,  we  cannot  say ; 
biit  toother  with  a  mass  of  clearly  digested  facts, 
that  will  afford  no  less  of  assistance  to  the  social 
reformer  than  of  entertainment  to  the  curious  in- 
vestigator of  the  condition  of  the  London  poor, 
"  The  Seven  Curses  of  London  "  comprises  not  a 
little  writing  in  which  sympathy  for  distress  is  not 
more  conspicuous  than  humorous  suggestiveness." 

The  Spectator  thinks  Australian  loyalty  is  cleariy 
genuine,  since  it  stands  the  money  tedt  in  its  most 
extreme  form.  The  Melbourne  Argus,  a  most  re- 
spectable paper,  the  first  in  Victoria,  announces 
that  the  Duke  o£  Edinburgh's  club  biU  for  cigars 
and  wine,  being  left  unpaid,  was  discharged  by  a 
colonist,  while  his  bill  fi-om  the  furrier  and  jeweller 
for  presents  to  his  firiends,  being  also  left,  was  paid 
out  of  funds  voted  by  the  Colonial  Parliament. 
Moreover,  a  motion  is  to  be  made  in  the  Legislature 
to  repay  to  Great  Britain  the  sum  of  £8,400  voted 
in  the  estimates  of  this  year  for  the  presents  dis- 
tributed by  the  PVince,  and  a  return  asked  for  of 
the  more  valuable  presents  made  to  him.  The 
colonists  are  not  kind  in  the  comments  they  make 
on  the  Prince's  forgetfulness,  but  still  they  cash  up, 
and  clearly  that  is  with  royalty,  as  with  commonalty, 
the  main  point.  "  O  peuple  Fran^ais  I "  said  the 
elder  Mirabeau,  "  corv^able  et  tamable  k  miser- 
icorde." 

Advertising  is  carried  to  a  great  excess  in 
Paris ;  and  yet  such  a  thing  as  a  newspaper  with  a 
couple  of  pages  of  advertisements  is  altogether  un- 
known. The  man  who  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
little  kiosques  on  the  boulevards,  in  which  news- 
papers are  now  sold,  but  which  were  originally 
erected  solely  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  adver- 
tisements on  their  glass  panes,  received  a  small 
fortune  firom  the  company  who  carried  out  his  sug- 
gestion, and  who,  nevertheless,  pay  their  share- 
holders something  like  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent. 
It  is  the  success  of  this  speculation  that  has,  no 
doubt,  induced  a  company  to  buy  up  the  drop- 
scenes  of  certain  Paris  theatres,  whicn  no  longer 
display  handsome  tableaux  in  which  some  of  the 
best  known  characters  of  the  French  stage  are 
represented,  but,  in  lieu  of  these,  are  covered  with 
announcements  of  the  merits  of  the  Lait  antiph^ 
lique,  the  Chocolat  Perron,  the  Eau  de  Melisse  des 
Carmes,  Machines  k  coudre  silencieuses,  the  Toile- 
Cataplasme,  the  Vinaigre  Balsamique,  Velocipedes 
inrenversables,  the  Insecticide  Vicat,  the  Moutarde 
Bordin,  and  the  other  thousand  and  one  advertise- 
ments that  have  fatigued  the  eyes  of  Parisians  for 
years. 

Consul  Markham,  in  his  official  report  to  the 
Ensclish  Government,  gives  an  entertaining  account 
of  his  visit  to  Kiu-foo,  the  city  of  Confucius.  Mr. 
Markham  states  that  Kiu-foo  is  a  city  of  no  impor- 
tance, but  it  may  be  cidled  the  historical  city  of 
China.  Here  Con^ius  was  educated,  lived, 
tauzht,  and  finally  died  and  was  buried.  His 
birthplace,  a  cave,  is  in  the  Ne-shan  Hills,  some 
twenty  li  to  the  northeast.  His  representative,  a 
KungVih,  or  Duke  of  the  Empire,  dwells  in  the  city, 
the  wnole  of  the  north  and  west  of  which  is  taken 
up  with  the  grounds  of  the  ducal  palace  and  tem- 


ple to  Confudhs,  spacious  and  splendidly  wooded. 
The  temple  is  a  buDdinz  on  a  far  more  magnificent 
scale  than  any  Mr.  Markham  saw  in  China.  Here 
are  numerous  relics  of  the  sage,  some  of  the  bronze 
censers,  &c.  bearing  date  b.  c.  2800.  The  city 
has  a  population  or  about  25,000,  which  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  descendants  of  Confiicius,  eight  out 
of  ten  families  bearing  his  surname.  The  office  of 
Che-shien  or  magistrate  is  hereditary  in  the  family, 
as  are  also  the  official  appointments.  When  the 
rebels  occupied  the  surrounding  country  they 
spared  the  city  of  mandarins,  declaring  that  they 
only  wished  to  destroy  the  unjust  and  corrupt 
rulers,  but  that  Confucius's  descendants  could  not 
be  so.  Except  the  fact  of  so  many  families  bearing 
the  sage's  surname,  which  requires  some  little 
explanation,  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory, 
and  it  would  be  wefi  for  some  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion if,  instead  of  making  books  on  the  turf,  they 
were  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  Confheius, 
who,  we  may  be  sure,  never  saw  the  face  of  a  bai- 
liflT  in  Kiu-foo,  and  whose  bronze  censers,  &c.  were 
never  prof^ed  by  the  auctioneer's  hammer,  like 
some  people's  family  plate  and  racing  cups  in  these 
degenerate  days.  Tsin-hsien,  the  city  of  Mencius, 
is  similarly  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  that  sage ; 
he  has  a  fine  temple,  and  his  descendants  are  pen- 
sioned by  the  State. 

Dr.  Favrot,  celebrated  as  a  ladies'  doctor,  has 
just  died  in  Paris.  The  Gaulois  asserts  thai  so 
great  was  his  reputation  that  ladies  of  high  rank 
used  to  consult  him  masked.  At  Etretat,  whither 
he  was  summoned  for  a  consultation,  he  was  beset 
by  a  little  old  man,  the  tvpe  of  a  malade  imaginavre, 
who  offered  him  a  fabulous  sum  if  he  would  live 
with  him  as  his  private  physician.  Dr.  Favrot 
peremptorily  revised  the  offer,  but  the  little  old 
man  expressed  such  unfeigned  despair  at  the  pros- 
pect of  oeing  separated  trom  him  that  the  doctor 
permitted  him  to  follow  him  about  in  the  capacity 
of  courrier.  Thus,  wherever  Dr.  Favrot  went  he 
appealed  to  "Jacques"  to  know  if  he  had  tele- 
graphed for  rooms  at  hotels,  whether  dinner  had 
been  duly  ordered,  &c. ;  in  reply  to  which  the  little 
old  man  invariably  pleaded  the  state  of  his  health 
in  excuse  for  the  omission  of  his  self-imposed  duties. 
"  Ah,  you  remember,  Jacques,  our  agreement ;  each 
time  you  speak  of  your  health,  one  guinea  1  No  use 
talking  to  me  about  your  will.  Dr.  Declat  lost  the 
fortune  the  Duke  de  Grammont  Caderousse  left  to 
him,  bequests  from  the  eick  to  their  physicians  beins 
illegal  in  France."  The  little  old  man  instantly  and 
invariably  took  out  a  guinea,  in  spite  of  which  the 
doctor  resorted  to  every  possible  stratagem  to  get 
rid  of  him.  Once,  whilst  travelling,  he  met  two  of 
his  colleagues ;  to  them  he  related  his  misfortune, 
and  induced  them  to  assist  him  in  his  dilemma. 
Accordingly,  Dr.  Favrot  summoned  them  to  consul- 
tation on  his  patient.  They  were  unanimous  in  pro- 
nouncing his  nealth  perfect,  and  oonzratulated  nim 
on  there  being  no  further  necessity  ror  the  contin- 
uance of  his  erratic  life  in  company  with  Dr.  Fay- 
rot.  The  little  old  man  hand^  his  new  advisers 
their  fees,  and  bowed  them  out  of  his  room.  The 
doctor,  having  on  the  previous  evening  taken  leave 
of  his  patient,  stole  on  foot  finom  the  hotel  at  an  un- 
earthly hour,  in  order  to  start  by  the  earliest  train. 
On  the  steps  of  the  railway  terminus  sat,  awaiting 
his  arrival,  the  little  old  man.  <^  Ah,  yon  thousht 
to  escape  me ;  but  here  I  am,  as  ill  as  ever,  ana  I 
have  tucen  my  ticket  to  accompany  you." 
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MR.  HARDCASTLE'S  FRIENDLY  ATTEN- 
TIONS, AND  WHAT  CAME  OF  THEM. 

I.   BEWILDERMENT  AT  BRI6HTOX. 

'*  If  the  gentleman  who  found  the  lady's  glove  at 
the  hall  of  the  — th  Dragoon  Guards  at  Brighton 
on  Wednesday  last  will  be  at  the  Zoological  Galena 
in  London  on  Sunday  next,  he  may  hear  of  some- 
thmg  to  his  advantage." 

The  Southdown  Reporter  and  Devil's  Dyke 
Free  Press,  in  which  the  above  advertisement  was 
contained,  fell  from  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  who 
was  reading  that  enterprising  print  in  the  coffee- 
room  of  a  hotel  in  die  town  first  referred  to,  —  the 
Sybarite  Hotel,  &cing  the  sea.  I  soppoee  it  was 
the  advertisement  that  caused  the  surprise,  not  to 
say  emotion,  which  evidently  possessed  Wm.  It 
could  not  be  t£e  attack  upon  tne  Mayor,  nor  the  de- 
Donciation  of  the  Town  Council,  nor  the  exposure 
of  Uie  Gas  Company,  nor  the  clever  article  upon 
the  dearth  of  local  amusements,  nor  the  oleasant 
reference  to  "  Our  Autumn  Visitors,"  nor  tne  eulo- 
gistic review  of  ^*  Our  talented  fellow-townsman's  " 
volume  of  poems,  nor  even  the  facetious  letters  about 
ladies'  bonnets  and  high-heeled  boots.  Yes,  it 
must  have  been  the  advertisement. 

There  is  one  thing  that  a  man  is  sure  to  do  when 
an  announcement  in  a  newspaper  exercises  upon 
him  such  an  effect  that  he  drops  the  newspaper  up- 
on the  floor.  The  odds  are  at  least  Lombard.  Street 
to  a  China  orange  that  he  picks  the  newspaper  up 
and  reads  the  announcement  again.  The  gentleman 
in  Question  adopted  this  ine viable  coiurse  of  action ; 
ana  while  he  is  engaged  in  mastering  the  interest- 
ing paragraph,  and  making  his  reflections  thereup- 
on, I  will  tell  you  who  he  was  and  all  I  knew  about 
him  up  to  this  period  ofhis  career. 

You  could  see  for  vourself,  as  he  sat  in  the  bow- 
window  in  the  twilight,  with  the  broad  sheet  spread 
before  him,  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  in  the  conven- 
tional sense  of  the  term ;  Uiat  he  was  a  weU-made, 
manly  loddng  fellow  of  unmistakably  military  cut,* 
with  a  leisurely  ex|u«s8ion  of  countenance  suggest- 
ive of  the  fact  that  he  need  be  in  no  hurry  to  assert 
his  good  looks,  as  they  were  sufficient  to  assert 
themselves ;  and  if  he  kept  curling  that  long  tawny 
mustache  round  his  thumo  and  finger  you  might  bie 
sure  that  it  was  an  action  caused  by  nervous  anxiety 
rather  than  by  any  thought  of  improving  that  i^ 
pendage.  If  you  guessed  his  age  to  be  somewhere 
between  twenty  and  thirty  you  would  not  be  mis- 
taken; and  if  you  made  a  bet  that  he  was  the 
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and  a  captain  of  light  dragoons  on  leave  from 
India,  you  would  win  your  bet  beyond  all  chance 
of  dispute. 

But  you  would  never  suppose,  unless  you  hap- 
pened to  know,  what  a  troubled  life  Harry' Doncas- 
ter  was  leading.  Money  had  never  been  the  strong 
point  ofhis  family,  at  least  during  the  last  two  gen- 
erations. His  btother  the  Viscount  had  not  much, 
and  what  he  had  he  wanted, — for  viscounts  must 
have  money,  of  course,  come  what  may.  His  family 
set  Harry  up  in  the  cavalry,  —  he  took  a  great  deai 
of  setting  up,  by  the  way,  though  he  got  ms  promo- 
tion by  luck,  —  and  he  inherited  some  private  means 
from  his  mother.  But  in  reference  to  the  latter  he 
made  the  not  uncommon  mistake  of  confounding 
capital  with  income ;  and  the  original  sum,  afler 
several  abortive  settlements  in  life,  refused  at  last 
to  be  made  the  sport  of  an  unscrupulous  check- 
book, and  disappeared  indignantly  below  the  finan- 
cial horizon.  After  this  pecuniary  crisis  Harry 
Doncaster,  as  far  as  any  additions  to  his  pay  were 
concerned,  was  supported,  like  the  hospitals,  by 
voluntary  contributions.  But  the  voluntary  system 
was  no  substitute  for  an  establishment  in  his  case ; 
and  in  a  thorough  state  of  disendowment,  without 
edifices,  glebes,  or  any  consolation  of  the  kind,  he 
found  lumself  in  a  state  which  he  described  as  "  de- 
pendent on  the  generosi^of  my  family,  who  refiise 
to  give  me  anjrthing."  Then  he  began  to  borrow, 
which  was  crisis  the  second  in  his  career.  He  be- 
ffan  by  merely  overdrawing  with  his  agents ;  and 
Cox,  it  must  be  said  for  th^  obliging  fim,  allowed 
him  a  considerable  fling.  But  there  is  a  point 
when  even  Cox  loses  patience ;  and  Harry  Doncas- 
ter, when  he  found  his  pay  looking  venr  small  in 
perspective,  compared  with  the  massive  K>reground, 
of  liability,  did  not  relish  the  effect  of  the  picture, 
and  squared  up  with  Cox  by  a  zreat  convulsive  ef- 
fort. It  was  then  that  he  took  to  borrowing  in  a 
direct  manner,  and  came  to  crisis  the  second,  as  I 
have  said.  Now  crisis  the  second  would  not  much 
matter;  but  it  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  crisis  the  third 
when  b(»rrowin^  becomes  so  difficult  as  to  approach 
the  confines  of  impossibility. 

And  to  this  gloomy  boundary',  I  regret  to  sa^, 
Harry  Doncaster  had  arrived  at  the  period  m 
question.  He  did  not  know,  as  he  declared,  how 
to  turn  himself  round,  and  performed  the  process 
only,  like  the  scorpion  girt  by  financial  fire,  the 
circle  narrowing  with  every  successive  sun.  He 
began  serious  boirowing  in  India,  —  that  gorgeous 
land  which  has  the  fati  gifl  of  credit  in  a  bewil- 
dering degree,  —  and  where  the  trail  of  the  ser- 
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of  Bengal  to  the  rose-iprdens  of  Cashmere.    He 
had  a  feiir  dilbts  in  fiSngland  at  th«  time.    He 
thoOsht  thej  Wild  nftt  matter;   bol  thly  diA. 
Andne  «oon  fbufid  tJiat  the  process  -which  ft)lloirs 
non-payment  in  the  one  country  is  much  the  same 
as  the  process  which  follows  non-payments  in  the 
other;  the  principal  difference  being  that  in  India 
you  are  arrested  by  a  bailiff  in  a  looser  |Mdr  of 
trousers.     On  coming  "home  upon  leave  he  made 
another  discovery,  —  that  Eastern  impecuniosity  is 
a  tree  of  hardy  growth,  and  will  bear  transplanting 
to  the  West  with  conaiderable  success.    It  was 
with  a  profound  conviction  of  this  important  truth 
that  he  began  serious  borrowing  in  his  native  land ; 
and  for  a  time  his  native  land  treated  him  with  ber 
weU-known  liberality  in  the  way  of  advances,  and 
equally  well-known  consideration  with  regara  to 
their  retom.    But  there  is  a  time  for  all  things, 
and  that  for  payment  comes  with  remartable  punc^ 
tttality,  and  when  it  reidly  means  business  is  M>t  to 
be  a  difficult  customer.    This  is  just  what  Harry 
Donoaster  is  beginning  to  diflcover  when  we  find 
him  at  the  Brixton  hotel  oonnins  over  the  adrer- 
ftisemoit.    He  has  eduMisted  worlds  of  leave,  9xA 
will  have  to  imagine  new  if  he  wants  nmoh  more  of 
it.    Bat  he  dai^  not  return  to  his  regiment  under 
present  circumstances,  and  remainin?  in  England 
seems  equally  ofat  of  the  question.    He  has  an  idea 
tiiat  the  interior  k^  Africa  would  be  a  proper  part 
of  tlie  world  for  his  Ihtnre  sojourn ;  but  a  recent 
•vent  has  made  him  reluctant  to  torn  his  back  npon 
Ihe  land  of  his  youth;  and  the  latter  feeling,  I 
ftncy,  luM  some  oooaeotioa  with  ^le  adverose- 
ment. 

Were  I  to  follow  the  example  of  many  misguided 
novelists  I  should  represent  Harry  Doncaster,  at 
dns  juncture,  as  soUtoquising  aloud,  and  giving  a 
fomicary  of  his  past  iifo  and  present  prospects,  with 
a  statement  of  the  natnre  of  the  question  whidi  oc- 
onpies  his  attention,  for  the  benefit  of  ainrbody  who 
mi^t  happ^i  to  be  listening.  But  people  never  do 
tliis  in  real  life ;  and,  confining  myseu  to  ftu^  I 
•iiall  simply  mention  that  a  few  muttered  words  es- 
cape him  to  this  eiTect ; 

''Mast  be  meant  for  me,  — will  risk  it, ^ can't 
oome  to  any  grief  on  a  Bonday.** 

And  with  the  new^>aper  still  in  his  hand  he 
rises,  with  the  intention  of  making  for  the  fireplace, 
by  the  side  of  which  is  the  only  bell-handle  he  hap- 
pens to  call  to  mind,  though  there  are  half  a  doaen 
about  the  rooB.  But  ht  pauses  in  tlie  act,  for 
there  is  a  stranger  sitting  wi&  his  back  to  the  bell- 
handle,  finishing  his  dinner  in  a  leisurely  manner ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  Harry  Donoaster  cannot  jget 
to  Hie  bell  without  disturbing  the  stranger.  Tne 
two  Itftve  been  taking  their  respective  r^Msts  a  few 
paces  apart.  Each  nas  been  well  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  other,  but  each  has  ignored  tbe 
odier's  existence,  as  in  conventional  duty  bound,  — 
a  very  proper  arrangement,  hj  the  way,  in  a  public 
room,  which  ought  to  be  a  private  nxxn  to  anybody 
who  pleases  to  make  it  so. 

Having  an  object  in  so  doing,  Harry  Donoaster 
considers  himseu  warranted  in  i^dressing  the  stran- 
',  whidi  he  does  by  asking  him  to  ring  the 
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There  are  various  ways  of  askins  a  man  to  ring 
a  bell,  and  Harry's,  upon  this  occaaon,  was  a  little 
nnceremonious,  —  umntentionaUv  so.  Bat  the 
Strang  obeyed  the  mandate,  and  had  evidently  no 
intention  of  orderinct  the  other  stranger's  carr&ge, 


did  with  Mr.  Bruinmell  under  similar  circumftanees ; 
for  before  the  wiuter  could  obey  the  summons  he 
remarked  to  Csptain  Doncaster,  — 

•*  It  is  not  the  first  time  £hat  I  have  obeyed  your 
orders." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Harry ;  "  I  don't  remember  that 
you  have  served  with  me*" 

**  No,  but  I  have  served  things  for  you  at  Hai^ 
row ;  don't  you  remember  your  mg.  Jack  Shom- 
cliffe?" 

"  Of  course  I  do,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you 
i^gain,  but  should  not  have  known  you,  you  're  so  al- 
tered.*' Mr.  Shomcliffe,  as  he  now  appeared,  was 
a  person  of  small  stature,  particularly  neatly  and 
compactly  built,  with  a  face  that  was  partioularly 
neat  and  comoact  also,  and  the  same  character  be^ 
longed  to  his  nirsute  adornments.  He  had  a  y&ry 
keen  eye,  and  was  very  decided  in  speech  and  man- 
ner. 

"  Well,  you  don't  expect  me  to  look  sudi  a  fix>l 
as  I  was  then,"  said  he.  ''  I  knew  you  at  once ; 
saw  you  the  night  before  last  at  the  rlungjers'  ball, 
but  couldn't  speak  to  you,  —  always  with  some 

girl." 
*<  You  mean  you  w»e." 

'<Yes,  of  coarse;  you  seemed  to  be  mo<»iing 
about  doinc  nothing." 

<<  And  what  are  you  doing  yoioeelf,  in  anodier 
sense  ?  Tou  were  going  into  the  serrice,  bat  I 
never  heard  of  you,  or  noticed  your  name  in 
Hart?" 

*<  No ;  the  pat^nity  changed  his  mind  about  me. 
He  made  the  discovery  that  at  least  nine  out  of  ten 
of  our  immediate  family  who  have  gone  into  the  army 
have  punctually  come  to  erief  and  wne  at  the  present 
time  head  ovei'  ears  in  debt."  ^ 

Harry  could  not  dray  that  there  are  (dicers  in 
^e  army  in  su(^  a  predicament. 

"  So  he  put  me  in  his  bank  instead,  where  I  am 
a  partner,  —  awfiilly  rich, — want  a  few  hundreds, 
eh?" 

Harry  started  at  the  question,  — jesting  put  as 
it  was, — for  he  was  hj  no  means  usea  to  such 
pleasiuit  inquiries.  For  a  moment  he  ^i  a  fiend- 
ish temptation,  but  he  restrained  himselfl  The 
tbing  would  never  do ;  at  any  rate,  it  would  be  pre- 
mature at  the  present  time.  Mr.  ShomoliSe  ah- 
ruptiy  returned  to  the  subject  of  the  baiL 

"  1  saw  who  you  were  looking  after  there,  — the 
unknown  enchantress  with  Uie  pompous  papa. 
Did  you  find  out  who  they  were?  I  conldBt. 
Governor  must  be  an  alderman,  I  suspect :  tbe^ 
came  fh)m  London,  that  was  all  I  could  pick  up." 

EUirry  Doncaster  looked  a  little  confused,  but  be 
answered,  carelessly,  — 

"Ah !  I  know  the  people  you  mean,  but  I  did 
not  find  oat  their  names.  Of  course  I  admired  the 
lady,  like  everybody  else." 

*<  Superb  creature,"  pursued  Mr.  Shomcliffe- 
« It  woukl  be  invidious  to  particularise  where  all 
is  perfection,  as  puffing  critics  say  in  the  napers ; 
but  I  think  her  ereat  points  are  her  eyes  ana  sboal- 
dears,  —  it  would  be  mfficult  to  say  which  are  the 
bmlitest  of  the  two." 

Harry  Doncaster  pretended  to  laugh  at  ti^  criti- 
cism, but  did  not  half  like  it.  Jade  ShomcUflfe 
proceeded,— 

"  I  suspect  her  eyes  are  too  blue  to  be  "Wt^- 
Mght  by  day ;  but  there  is  no  mistake  about  her 
ehcralders.  Alabaster  is  a  ridiculotts  comparison. 
There  are  no  complexions  like  alabaslttr,  and  I 
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ar»  ttApix  Hke  Wor]r»  ftild  the  clepluuit  tribe  ought 
to  be  WMOk  obliged  to  mo  fcr  the  oomparisoa." 

Umry  was  gating  M^zry  bjr  this  Umo,  boi  he 
rtfinuned  ftom  mny  man&sUUMm  nidch  might  be- 
trsY  his  aecvei  (yoa  know  as  well  m  I  do  ttiat  he 
htM  ft  *^^*^  ^9  s^  woane»  mike  him  appeer 
ridiooloai.  The  fabjeet  of  oonYenatAcm,  too,  mm 
pleftBaat  to  him  upon  any  tetma,  to  he  allowed 
ShoraoUi'e  to  titooeed. 

**  I  fthoald  like  very  mach  to  know  who  found 
her  sloYe^'' pmreoed  that  geatleaian.  <' I  know  that 
ahe  loit  one,  for  a  man  who  saw  her  leaTing  the 
ball  Mud  she  tuned  round  to  look  for  it  while  step- 
piog  into  her  oarriage^  and  tliat  the  gOTemor  eaid^ 
*  O^  it  doet  n't  matter,  yon  are  cme  at  home.' 
Yon  have  teen  the  adYertiaemeat  in  the  paper, 
of  comne.     Ah  1  yon    haTO   the  paper  in    joor 


Hairy  Doacaster,  at  the  oommeaeement  of  this 
eoUoqoy,  had  taken  hia  seat  at  Shomelifie's  table, 
and  had  broaeht  the  Sooth  Down  Reporter  and 
DoYil's  Dyke  Free  Frees  with  him,  fiur  the  simple 
reaaon  that  he  did  not  think  of  bjing  it  down. 
However,  there  was  no  betrayal  hivolved,  and 
Harry  simply  said  that  he  had  seen  the  adrertise- 
meat,  adding^  what  was  strictly  tme,  that  he  was 
as  mnch  mystified  by  it  as  his  eompanion. 

fiat  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  matter  did  not 
end  here.  The  two  gentlemen  8pcnt  the  evening 
togethw,  as  well  as  that  proeess  could  be  peribrmea 
in  the  absence  of  private  enngements ;  that  Is  to 
say,  they  waUted  out  upon  Uie  new  pier,  and  re- 
timed at  ten  o'clock  or  so  to  the  hotel,  where  they 
were  both  staying.  During  their  walk  the  ooaver- 
sation  had  not  ftUen  upon  the  lady  of  the  lost  glove, 
but  it  did  ao  when  they  returned,  and  Ja^  Siom- 
cHfie^  nowing  confidential,  avowed  himself  an  ar- 
dent admirer  of  the  lady,  whose  aoquaintaace,  he 
said,  he  was  determined  to  make.  The  family 
lived  in  London,  he  knew,  and  if  nobody  would  iifr- 
troduce  him  he  wonld  introduce  himself.  He  was 
poseesaed,  he  added,  of  "<  a  genial  audacity  which 
might  be  mistaken  for  cheek,"  diat  never  failed 
in  such  eases.  This  was  liot  at  all  pleasant  to 
Hanrv  Doncaster;  but  he  ooiikL  not  help  remember- 
ing that  one  Strang  baa  as  much  ri^it  to  be  in 
lore  with  a  lady  as  another  stranger.  When,  how- 
ever, Jack  Shomcllfie  grew  bold  over  his  not  un- 
qaaUfied  seltaer,  and  began  to  express  his  admi- 
ration la  a  similar  strain  to  tittt  in  whidi  he  had 
previouaiy  indulged,  Harry  remonstrated,  somewhat 
to  the  speaker's  astonishment,  — 

"*  Why,  the  lady  is  nothing  to  you?  "said  Shorn- 
chfi^  inquiringly. 

*«  I  aa  not  s«r^"  replied  Harry.  And  thea,  I 
regret  to  say,  he  was  weak  enough  to  own  the 
state  of  his  own  feelings,  aad,  what  waa  worse,  to 
a<^nowledge  himself  as  the  finder  of  the  glove, 
which  article  he  produced  firom  his  breast-pocket 
in  proof  of  the  assertion. 

llr.  iShoracHffe  was  very  far  from  relishing  this 
revelation,  and  the  pair  presently  found  one  an- 
other'a  society  not  quite  so  pleasant  as  it  had  been 
before.  They  discovered,  in  faet,  that  sitting  np 
was  a  bore,  Sknd  determined  to  go  to  bed.  aiury 
Doncaster  was  the  first  to  leave.  He  did  not  go  to 
bed,  bat  went  oat  for  another  walk  by  the  sea. 

When  he  returned  to  his  rooas  he  fblt  in  the 
breaatppookat  of  his  coat»  remeoEkberiag  that  it  WQokl 
noi  be  wett  for  Its  eontenU  to  eome  oader  the  ao- 
tioe  of  his  aervant  in  the  morning* 

The  giove  waa  gone  1 


U.  WHAT  HAPPENED    AT  THE   ZOOLOQICAL 


DENS. 


1.  Hie  season  is  drsw^ 
is  one  of  the  foUest  that 
g.    Everybody  ii 


Snndi^  at  the  ZooIok 
lag  to  a  close,  but  die  £ 

there  has  been  since  its      ^        ^ ^ 

there ;  but  that  is  not  saying  en<xirii.  T&ere  V  _ 
all  the  necessary  nobodies  to  keep  &e  everybodiea 
in  countenance,  and  save  them  firam  staring  at  ona 
another  like  idiots.  There  is  even  a  Boyu  Mnce 
and  a  Kpyal  Princess,  and  theee  iUnstrioDS  person^ 
ages  actually  seem  to  like  b^ng  nreeent,  for  nobody 
bores  them  with  introsive  attentions. 

The  day  is  one  of  the  finest  as  well  aa  one  of  the 
fulkst  of  the  season,  and  the  one  foot,  I  supposoy 
aeeooats  considerably  for  the  other.  It  has  donbfr* 
less  influeneed  the  toilets,  which  are  lighter  and 
mrier  than  ever,  as  fitf  as  the  ladies  are  eonoemed ; 
and  what  wonderfol  coiffures  theae  same  ladies  wear  I 
Coiffures  seem  to  reach  their  culminating  point  at 
the  Zoobgicat ;  go  anjrwhere  afterwards  mid  yoa 
always  aotioe  a  declenaion. 

There  is  nothing  to  do,  of  course,  at  the  Zobloei- 
cal  after  you  have  been  to  see  some  of  your  fovonta 
animals.  There  are  alwajrs  a  fow  of  these  in  fksk- 
ion,  and  von  **  do "  these  rigorously.  This  objeoi 
accomplished,  yoa  cooeentrate  yoor  attention  upon 
trying  to  get  ^ahrs,  a  pleasing  pureoit  whidi  pasaea 
away  aa  hour  veiy  weU.  Ab  everybody  tries  to 
cret  chairs,  I  suppose  they  are  the  unsuccessful  can* 
didates  i^o  walk  about;  and  it  is  well  that  some- 
body should  so  disport  themselves,  otherwiw  sitting 
would  be  comparatively  dull  work. 

An  elderlpr  gentleman,  to  whom  I  wish  to  call 
yoar  attention,  has  been  hnanng  for  seats  ever 
dnce  he  entered  the  gardens.  He  has  not  regarded 
the  chase,  like  more  philosophical  persons,  as  aa  in- 
cidental piece  of  amusement,  and  has  been  actnidly 
ootoftemper  at  the  delay.  Bat  see,  he  has  at  last 
brought  down  his  game,  and  comes  upon  the  grasa 
with  a  chair  in  ea^  hand ;  and  his  satiiiaetlon  it 
complete  when,  on  jcttniog  two  ladies  who  fiwm  hia 
party,  he  finds  that  one  of  them  has  found  a  seai 
for  bersel£  As  he  also  is  thns  saved  firom  stand- 
ing you  nijHbt  suppose  that  he  woald  begia  to  be 
aimahle.  Bat  he  does  nothing  of  the  Idnd.  Ha 
dislikes  the  place  and  the  people  alsoy  and,  as  ha 
says,  does  n't  care  who  knows  it.  A  more  inaana 
way  of  passing  the  afternoon  he  cannot  eonceiTe, 
and  he  ezpresaes  his  diseatisfhction  in  audible 
terms.  He  is  a  portly  oerson  with  a  pink  he^ 
dresses  scrupoloaslY  in  black,  with  a  white  cravat 
of  a  previous  period  of  society,  and  a  big  diamond 
brooch  in  the  boeom  of  his  sldrt  whidi  '^  would  bay 
half  Northumberlee,"  if  half  Northnmberiee  hap- 
pened to  be  for  Bale,  fioth  his  pink  fiMc  and  hia 
porthnees  are  araearanees  in  his  fiivor.  Neither  la 
too  proiaoanced,  and  both  draw  that  nioe  line 
between  prosperity  and  apoplexy  which  one  alwaya 
njoices  to  see  in  elderly  ^^lemen. 

Of  the  two  ladies  one  is  evidently  his  wifo  and 
the  other  apparently  hia  dangbter. 

His  wifo  is  tall,  stately,  and  reserved ;  ffraadly 
rather  than  gaylv  dressed,  like  many  ooorU^  per- 
sons of  her  penod  in  life  whom  one  moets  in  the 
exclusive  circles  of  Madame  Tussaud,  —  persona 
whose  manners  have  ooniiderabty  more  than  the 
repose  which  stamps  the  oaete  of  Vere  de  Vere ; 
for  so  little  influenced  are  they  by  vulgar  emotion 
that  a  Qoadasefmding  inelinatiQa  of  the  head,  or  a 
haughty  tarn  of  that  appendage  upon  their  aiisto- 
crafcM  shoohlers  are  ail  ttie  ogna  they  deign  to  make 
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of  taking  the  smallest  interest  in  their  fellow-erea- 
ttunes. 

The  lady  in  question  has  evidently  modelled  her- 
self upon  one  of  these  courtly  dames.  You  can 
see  at  a  glsmce  that  her  ideas  of  good-breeding  are 
entirely  of  a  negative  character ;  and  without  over- 
hearing any  fiunily  conversations  you  may  be  sure 
that  she  tells  her  daughter  not  to  do  this  and  not 
to  do  that,  because  g^at  people  never  do  anything 
of  the  kind,  neslectmg,  of  course,  to  add  what  it  is 
that  great  people  do  do,  and  in  what  respects  the  na- 
ture of  their  activity  differs  from  that  of  little  people. 

Her  daughter,  ah !  her  daughter  is  very  diner^ 
ent.  You  have  heard  some  account  of  her  in  the 
artless  criticism  of  Mr.  Shomcliffe  ;  fat — there 
need  be  no  mystery  in  the  matter  —  she  is  indeed 
the  unknown  enchantress  of  the  Plungers'  ball  I 
But  Mr.  Shomcliffe,  with  all  his  enthusiasm  and 
powers  of  description,  did  nothing  like  justice  to 
ner  loveliness,  which  in  its  general  character  was 
like  that  of  a  lolling  lily,  if  you  can  fancy  a  lolling 
lily  with  an  a^ressive  abundance  of  chestnut  hair 
and  eyes  the  color  of  the  corn-flower.  She  has,  as  Mr. 
Shomcliffe  observed,  an  ivory  delicacy  of  sur&ce ; 
but  that  gentieman  foi^t  to  mention  tne  pale  coral 
tints  that  gave  it  relietT  I  am  bound  to  admit  also, 
on  my  own  account,  that  I  have  never  beheld  a  lily, 
loUing  or  otherwise,  arrayed  to  such  purpose  in  pale 
Uue.  It  was  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  iad  the  lily 
combined. 

But  it  will  save  trouble  to  tell  you  at  once  who 
these  people  are. 

Mr.  Surbiton  is  principally  known  for  having 
made  a  great  deal  of  money.  It  is  a  very  good  rep- 
utation to  have,  and  will  carry  its  subject  a  consid- 
erable way  into  society.  It  is  not  qmte  understood 
how  the  money  had  been  made,  except,  I  suppose, 
by  Mr.  Surbiton's  old  and  more  immeoiate  friends ; 
but  he  is  supposed  to  have  begun  in  a  very  small 
way  and  ended  in  a  very  large  way,  and  being  now 
retired  he  is,  of  course,  in  no  way  at  all.  But  do 
not  suppose  that  people  in  general  care  in  what 
particular  line  of  business  the  money  had  been 
made,  and  very  few  would  trouble  themselves  on 
the  subject  but  for  Mrs.  Surbiton's  horror  at  any 
hint  of  her  husband  having  been  in  trade,  which 
makes  her  friends  laugh  occasionally,  and  of  course 
tends  to  keep  the  &ct  before  their  eyes. 

Two  thirds  of  her  life,  I  t^ould  think,  are  passed 
in  trying  to  conceal  what  she  considers  this  fisunUy 
disgrace,  and,  as  far  as  any  degree  of  success  is 
concerned,  she  might  as  well  proclaim  it  periodi- 
cally from  the  house-tops.  Her  main  object  at  the 
present  time  is  to  effect  an  aristocratic  alliance 
with  her  daughter.  That  young  lady,  by  the  way, 
is  happily  uninfluenced  by  the  pecuuarities  of  her 
parents.  Being  no  more  than  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen years  6f  age,  she  is  not  able  to  remember  me 
humbler  state  of  the  frimily,  and  bavin?  been  edu- 
cated away  from  home  she  is  unaffected  by  any  of 
its  traditions. 

Scarcely  have  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Surbiton  and  their 
daughter  taken  possession  of  their  chaars  than  they 
are  joined  by  a  gentleman,  a  stranger,  who  ad- 
dresses himself  to  the  head  of  the  family  in  a  man- 
ner indicative  of  some  special  errand. 

But  I  must  here  leave  them  to  note  a  scene  which 
is  enacting  in  another  part  of  tiie  gardens. 

•  •  •  .  • 

Harry  Doncaster  has  been  two  or  three  times  up 
and  down  that  long  walk  where  the  walkers  seem 
to  congregate  ibr  we  amusement  of  the  people  in 


chairs.  He  has  performed  the  process  with  some 
impatience,  having  an  object  in  view  apart  from 
being  stared  at.  fiut  his  glances  right  and  left  are 
evidentiy  not  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  some  per* 
sons  of  whom  he  seems  to  be  in  quest,  and  after 
mingling  for  a  few  minutes  with  the  crowd  on  tiie 
grass  he  turns  away  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  being 
alone.  His  mood  as  plainly  not  a  pleasant  one, 
and  he  seems  preoccupied  to  an  extent  incompati- 
ble with  enjoyment  of  the  2iOologicaL  So  he  sits 
under  a  tree  and  has  an  interview  witii  himself  — 
a  very  unsatisfactory  interview,  I  should  say  Judging 
fit>m  his  frowns  and  occasional  ejaculations.  It  would 
end  in  a  violent  quarrel,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  for  a 
diversion  caused  by  the  appearance  of  a  strai^^. 

Harry  Doncaster,  being  rather  slender  in  figure 
than  otherwise,  did  not  occupy  the  entire  seven  or 
eight  feet  of  the  Bench  upon  which  he  had  chosen  to 
rest ;  so  the  stranger  availed  himself  of  the  vacant 
accommodation,  lliis  stranger  was  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  persons  you  ever^held.  He  was  not  a 
&t  man,  but  he  was  certainly  a  plump  man,  with  a 
beaming,  radiant  presence,  connrmed  by  his  &oe, 
which  was  so  happy  and  healthy,  smiling  and  be- 
nevolent, as  to  be  irresistibly  attractive.  A  san- 
guine complexion  and  sandy  hair  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  prevailing  effect,  but  the 
genial  nature  of  the  stranger  shone  especially  in  his 
eyes. 

Harry  Doncaster,  preoccupied  though  he  was, 
could  not  avoid  notice  of  these  characterisliot;  bo 
when  the  stranger  spoke  to  him  he  did  not  resent 
the  intrusion,  but  wowed  himself  to  be  favorably 
impressed. 

'<  You  do  not  remember  me,  Captain  Doncaster  ?  " 
said  the  stranger. 

Captain  Doncaster  could  not  dispute  the  proposi- 
tion.   The  stranger  continued,  — 

"  No  doubt  you  do  not ;  you  were  a  small  boy 
when  we  used  to  meet.  But  I  was  well  acquainted 
with  your  father,  the  late  viscount, —  was,  I  may 
say,  his  friend,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  obliging  him 
in  many  ways.  Always  happy  to  do  it,  too,  having 
the  greatest  respect  for  him  and  his  fiunily.  Be- 
sides, it 's  always  better  to  make  friends  than  ene- 
mies, and  every  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  some 
good  in  his  generation  if  he  only  has  his  heart  in 
the  right  place." 

Harry  Doncaster  was  charmed  to  hear  such  gen- 
erous sentiments,  and  professed  some  herednary 
gratitude  for  the  services  rendered  to  his  father,  not 
that  he  knew  their  nature,  but  he  guessed  that  they 
might  have  been  of  a  pecuniary  character. 

"  You  do  remember  my  name,  I  dare  s»yi**  por- 
sued  his  obliging  neighbor,  —  *^  Matthew  Haraca»- 
tle." 

Harry  Doncaster  thought  he  remembered  it, — 
was  not  sure,  —  yes,  he  certainly,  —  it  seemed  fa- 
miliar to  him,  —  he  must  have  heard  it  at  home 
when  he  wns  young. 

"  Ah !  I  thought  you  had  not  forgotten  my  name, 
at  any  rate,"  said  Mr.  Hardcastie,  with  a  pleasant 
chuckle ;  **  and  now  let  me  tell  you  why  I  have  re- 
called myself  to  your  recollection.  Fiinkly,  I  wish 
to  render  you  a  service.  There  is  too  little  sym- 
pathy in  this  world  between  man  and  man;  we 
ought  all  to  do  more  for  one  another  than  we  do ; 
the  curse  of  the  world  is  selfishness." 

"My  dear  sir,"  said  Harry  Doncaster,  "it  is 
chamung  to  hear  you  express  such  noble  sentiments, 
but  I  am  not  aware  in  wiiat  manner  you  can  do  me 
a  service.    I  am  full  of  troubles,  but  they  are  of  a 
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nature  very  difficult  to  provide  for,  and  a  stran- 
ger-" 

"Not  a  straneer/'  interrupted  Mr.  Hardcastle, 
taking  Hairy'sliand  and  grasping  it  with  much 
warmth ;  **  say  a  friend.  It  is  indeed  in  m^  power 
to  render  you  a  sendee,  and  fortunately  it  is  not 
necessary  to  test  my  friendliness  by  any  sacrifice 
on  my  own  part  The  service  I  am  able  to  render 
von  will  cost  me  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  I  shall 
be  a  gainer  by  conferring  an  obligation  in  another 
quarter,  not  a  pecuniary  obll^tion  of  course. 
What  I  mean  is  that  I  shall  gain  the  lastinff  grati- 
tude of  the  family  of  one  of  my  oldest  fnends,  and 
that  is  payment  to  me  enough.  Nobody  ever  said 
that  Matt  Hardcastle  ever  &d  a  good  action  only 
for  money,  though  that  perhaps  is  no  merit  of  mine. 
I  don't  know  wmit  I  might  have  done  had  I  been 
poor,  and  we  must  always  be  charitable  to  the  er- 
rors of  needy  men.  Happily  I  have  always  been 
beyond  the  reach  of  temptation." 

'*  You  puzzle  me,"  said  Captain  Doncaster,  who 
thouffht  that  his  new  friend  would  indeed  be  a  clev- 
er feUow  if  he  could  do  anything  for  Arm.  But  he 
remembered  that  he  had  read  of  equally  wonderful 
thinffs  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments." 

"  Now  let  me  be  frank  with  you,"  Mr.  Hard- 
castle continued.  "  I  know  your  position  at  the 
f  resent  moment  to  be  one  of  great  embarrassment 
know  that  you  have  for  years  past  spent  a  sreat 
deal  more  thui  your  income,  xou  have  had  ex- 1 
pectations.  doubtless,  and  were  justified  in  so  do- 
ing ;  but  these  expectations  have  not  been  realized 
as  yet,  and  you  have  no  time  to  wait  for  them.  I 
know  that  besides  a  —  if  I  may  so  call  it  —  some- 
what reckless  personal  exjpenmture,  pardonable  in 
a  young  man  of  fiimily  belonging  to  an  expensive 
regiment,  you  have  been  unfortunate  In  horses  and 
have  dropped  a  little  at  cards.  Ton  have  met 
debts  of  nonor  bv  contracting  legal  obligations. 
There  are  some  or  them  considerabty  over  due,  and 
unless — in  the  immortal  words  of  our  friend  lifi- 
cawber — 'something  turns  up'  for  you,  you  may 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  ruined  man." 

Harry  was  obliged  to  own  that  this  was  but  too 
fiiithfiil  a  picture  of  his  state  and  prospects  in  life ; 
but  he  expressed  some  surprise  that  Mr.  Hard- 
castle should  have  anived  at  so  acciu*ate  a  knowl- 
edge of  his  condition. 

"  Never  mind  how  I  came  to  know  it,"  said  that 
gentleman,  in  his  most  genial  manner ;  "  I  know  a 
sreat  many  things  about  a  great  many  people  that 
they  little  suspe^  The  fact  is  that  I  have  rather 
a  specialty  for  doing  friendly  offices  for  people  in 
my  humble  way,  and  such  cases  reach  my  ears 
sooner  than  they  reach  those  of  most  men.  Now 
there  is  only  one  way  of  extricating  yourself  from 
your  difficulties,  and  that  one  way  is  —  marriage." 
Harry  Doncaster  was  deeplv  disappointed  at  the 
nature  of  the  remedy  proposed.  As  if  he  had  never 
thought  of  it  before  I  Why,  it  is  the  first  idea  that 
occurs  to  every  spendthrift  who  is  hard  pressed. 
Harry  did  not  avow  this  contemptuous  opinion, 
however,  but  contented  himself  with  saying,  — 

"I  am  much  obliged,  my  dear  sir,  for  your  sug- 
gestion, and  I  must  confess  it  had  occurred  to  me 
before.  But  there  has  always  been  this  difficulty 
in  the  way.  I  have  a  prejudice  against  manring 
a  woman  I  don't  like,  and  I  have  hitherto  been 
unable  to  combine  the  necessair  conditions.  When 
1  have  liked,  or  fancied  that  1  have  liked,  a  girl, 
she  has  always  turned  out  to  be  without  a  penny, 
and  richer  than  myself  only  through  having  no  debtis. 


On  the  other  hand,  women  with  fortunes  suffi* 
ciently  large  to  enable  them  to  take  me,  debts  and 
all,  have  always  been  objectionable  persons  one 
way  or  another,  besides  being  mostly  caas.  Indeed, 
women  in  my  own  rank  of  lifo  are  not  to  be  had 
under  the  conditions,  and  I  have  never  found  any 
with  money  enough  whom  I  cared  even  to  ask.  I 
am  not  very  particular  about  grade,  but  in  any 
grade  I  have  always  met  with  the  same  difficulty. 
As  for  selling  myself  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  my 
creditors,  I  mtve  not  quite  arrived  at  that  pitch  of 
heroism.  Of  the  two  I  prefer  the  creditors  to  the 
kind  of  wife  I  could  get,  —  they  mav  ruin  me,  but 
they  cannot  force  me  to  sufier  my  ruin  in  their  so- 
cle^." 

^  But  if  I  could  introduce  you  to  a  lady  whom 
you  would  be  sure  to  like  ?  " 

"  Thank  you  very  much,  my  dear  sir,"  rejoined 
Harry  Doncaster,  somewhat  decidedly,  and  getting 
rather  red  in  the  face,  **  I  have  reasons  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  for  not  being  prepared  to  make  the  experi- 
ment" 

^An  attachment  already  formed,  eh?  Excuse 
me,  —  I  am  an  older  man  than  you,  —  fyr  asking  the 
(question.  It  is  so,  I  see  by  vour  face.  No  ^ubt 
it  does  you  honor,  and  so  do  all  the  sentiments 
you  have  expressed.  It  is  something  strange  to 
meet  with  the  finer  feelings  in  a  man  who  has 
I  passed  through  your  career.  But  supposing  that 
I  could  assist  vou  with  the  object  of  vour  choice  ?  " 
«  My  dear  sir,  I  have  not  told  you  that  I  have  any 
choice,  and  I  repeat —  " 

**  Now,  my  dear  fiiend,  don't  make  a  stranger  of 
me,  who  only  wish  to  oblige  vou.  It  is  just  possi- 
ble that  your  choice — or  uiall  I  call  it  your  fancy  ? 
— is  but  a  fow  days  old." 

<<  Tou  are  certainly  determined,  Mr.  Hardcastle, 
to  know  as  much  as  I  know  myself." 

''  It  is  not  improbable  that  yon  never  yet  spoke  to 
the  hidy?" 
"  Mr.  Hardcastle,  I  —  " 
"  That  you  do  not  even  know  her  name  ?  " 
**Tou  are  most  determined  in  your  interrogato- 
ries." 

"  That  you  never  saw  her  but  once,  —  at  a 
ball?" 

"  Well  you  evidently  know  something  about  it" 
said  Harry  Doncaster,  his  first  instinct  of  resent- 
ment appeased  as  he  found  his  obliging  firiend  real- 
ly as  well  informed  as  he  pretended  to  be. 

'<  Supposing,  then,  as  I  nave  said,  I  could  intro- 
duceyou  to  the  lady  in  question  ?  " 

^*  X  on  would  indeedplease  me,  but  I  know  not  to 
what  it  could  lead.    To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  came 
here  on  purpose  to  see  her ;  but  even  had  I  seen  her 
I  diould  scarcely  have  ventured  to  introduce  myself, 
for  I  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  either  she  or  her 
family  desired  to  meet  me,  and  the  only  excuse  I 
had  for  intruding  I  have  somehow  lost" 
"  You  have  lost  the  glove,  then  ?  " 
"  And  you  know  about  the  glove  I " 
"  Yes.    I  agree  with  you  that  they  were  not  like- 
ly to  advertLse  for  such  a  very  unimportant  article, 
and  it  would  certainly  be  strange  if  they  advertised 
for  you." 

<*  That  is  just  what  occurred  to  me.  And  you 
have  seen  the  advertisement  too  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  have  heard  about  it  But  you  won't 
want  the  glove  if  I  present  you  mysel£" 

Harry  Doncaster  could  not  withstand  the  tempta- 
tion; and  in  a  few  minutes  the  pair  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  promenaders,  and  peering  in  every  di- 
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rection  among  the  occupants  of  the  much-coTeted 
chairs. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  left  the  Surbiton  party  taking  their  rest,  and  be- 
ing joined  by  a  stranjrer.  You  may  guess  who  it 
was,  —  Mr.  Shomcliffe,  of  course. 

Mr.  Shomcliflfe  rushed  in  where  Captain  Doncas- 
ter  feared  to  tread ;  but  he  considered  himself  the 
lesser  fool  of  the  two  on  that  account,  and  I  suppose 
ho  was  in  the  right. 

Lifting  his  hat  with  a  half-recognition  of  the  la- 
dies, this  enterprising  gentleman  i^dressed  himself 
to  Mr.  Surbiton,  who  ro>e  from  his  seat  with  a  cer- 
t^n  air  of  deference ;  for  Mr.  ShomcUffc's  manners 
were  imposino;  —  to  Mr.  Surbiton,  at  any  rate. 

"  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  intrudin;^  upon  you 
here,"  said  Mr.  Shomcliffe,  with  composea  audac- 
ity, "  in  obedience  to  your  hint." 

"  My  hint,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Surbiton,  surprised 
out  of  politeness.    "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Mean,  sir  1  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  for- 
gotten the  Plungers'  —  the  Dragoon  Guards'  ball 
at  Brighton,  and  the  advertisement  in  the  South 
Down  Heporter  ?    /  am  the  finder  of  the  glove,** 

The  latter  communication  was  conveyed  in  alow, 
confidential  tone,  as  if  it  bore  the  wcin^ht  of  a  state 
secret.  Poor  Mr.  Surbiton  was  sorely  perplexed. 
As  soon  as  he  could  find  words  to  reply,  ne  said,  — 

"  Ball  I  Yes,  I  remember  the  ball,  and  a  very 
dull  affair  it  was.  But  what  the  deuce  you  mean 
by  the  advertisement  and  the  glove  I  can't  say. 
You  must  take  me  for  somebody  else,  or  have  gone 
clean  out  of  your  senses." 

And  here  the  horrible  idea  seized  upon  Mr.  Sur- 
biton that  }j^  had  to  do  with  a  lunatic  of  a  danger- 
ous kind ;  so,  with  a  precautionary  instinct,  as  cred- 
itable to  him  as  his  promptitude  of  action,  he  seized 
the  chair  upon  which  he  had  been  sitting,  covered 
himself  with  it,  and  covered  the  ladies  wiw  it,  while 
awaiting  a  further  demonstration  on  the  other  side. 

The  attitude  was  so  unnsual  at  the  Zoological  as 
to  attract  the  attention  of  several  bystanders;  but 
they  were  well-bred  persons,  and  did  not  precipitate 
a  scene.  The  ladies,  if  not  alarmed,  felt  very  awk- 
wardly placed,  and  Mrs.  Surbiton  told  her  husband 
in  quiet,  but  commanding  tones,  to  resume  his  seat, 
and  hear  what  the  gentleman  had  to  say. 

"  I  can  assure  you,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Shomcliffe, 
rather  amused  than  otiiorwise,  and  speaking  roimd 
the  chair  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies,  "  that  I  am 
not  a  madman,  but  am  most  pleasantly  in  my  senses, 
and  that  I  have  intruded  myself  upon  you  simply 
because  1  supjx>sed  you  desired  my  presence." 

The  explanation  seemed  at  least  reasonable,  so 
Mr.  Surbiton  was  persuaded  to  drop  his  defence  and 
take  his  seat  upon  it,  —  a  pacific  movement  which 
satisfied  the  bystanders  that  there  was  nothing  the 
matter ;  so  they  moved  off,  and  an  apparently  promr 
isins:  scandal  was  ni|^ed  in  the  bud. 

"  The  gentleman  will  tell  you,  I  dare  say,  if  you 
ask  him, '  said  Mrs.  Surbiton  severely  to  her  hus- 
band, "  what  he  means  by  the  advertisement" 

"  Well,  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Mr.  Surbiton, 
sulkily. 

**  I  mean  the  announcement  which  appeared  on 
Friday  in  the  Southdown  Reporter,"  said  Mr. 
Shomcliffe,  taking  from  his  pocket  the  paragraph  in 
question,  which  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  cut 
out. 

Mr.  Surbiton  read  tlie  adverdsement  with  amaze- 
ment ;  then  he  handed  it  to  Mrs.  Surbiton,  who  read 


handed       to  Miss  Surbiton,  who  read  it, — and 
lauQ^hed. 

^e  latter  lady  was  the  first  to  express  her  views 
on  the  subject. 

*^  If  it  relates  to  us,  mamma,  it  must  be  intended 
as  a  piece  of  fun,  —  though  not  such  fun  as  a  friend 
would  practise  upon  us.  I  certainly  dropped  one  of 
my  gloves  as  we  were  going  out ;  but  nobody  could 
suppose  that  we  should  advertise  for  such  a  thing 
as  tliat ;  and  I,  at  any  rate,  saw  nobody  pick  it  up. 

*'l  had  that  honor,"  said  Mr.  Shomcliffe,  not 
quite  so  assuredly  as  before,  and  addressing  himaelf 
still  to  Mr.  Surbiton,  though  with  reference  to  the 
young  lady,"  and  seeing  the  advertisement,  1  was 
naturally  under  the  impression  that — that  —  there 
was  a  desire  to  communicate  with  me." 

*^  Then  your  impression  was  mistaken,"  said  Mr. 
Surbiton,  recovering  his  sell-possession  as  he  began 
to  imderstand  the  question  at  issue.  "  We  know 
nothing  about  the  advertisement  here;  somebody 
has  been  making  a  fool  of  you." 

Mr.  Shomcliffe  began  to  think  that  he  bad  at 
least  been  making  a  fool  of  himself^  and  sincerely 
wished  that  he  mid  left  Doncaster  to  perfimn  his 
legitimate  part  in  the  affah*. 

"*  Shall  I  at  least  perform  the  commission  which 
I  have  so  innocently  undertaken,  and  restore  —  " 

Mrs.  Surbiton  here  interposed,  and  stopped  the 
movement  which  the  speaker  was  making  towards 
his  pocket. 

^'  On  no  account,  —  such  a  proceeding  could  not 
be  permitted  in  public,  —  with  the  eyes  of  the 
world  upon  us,  —  and  nobody  here  requires  the 
glove." 

*'  If  the  gentleman  had  found  the  little  ring  I  lost 
the  same  evening  I  should  be  obliged  to  him<"  said 
Miss  Surbiton. 

But  Mr.  Shomcliffe  had  unfortunately  not  found 
a  ring. 

**  At  least,"  said  that  gentleman,  as  he  made  a 
movement  to  depart,  *<  I  hope  that  I  Aiail  be  ae- 
quitted  of  having  tak^i  a  part  in  what  seems  to  be 
a  very  silly  hoax.  My  name  —  which  I  dare  say 
is  not  unknown  to  Mr.  Surbiton  —  should  be  tome 
guanmty  of  mv  honorable  motives." 

And  here  Mr.  Shomcliffe  handed  his  card  to  the 
gentleman  whom  he  addressed.  The  latter  glanced 
at  it,  and  his  manner  changed  immediately. 

"  Bless  me  I  —  Mr.  John  Shomcliffe  1  Are  you 
of  the  house  of  Grampus,  Shomcliffe,  and  Co.,  of 
Lombard  Street?" 

^*  I  am  a  partner  in  that  firm." 

<<  My  bankers.  Then  you  are  at  least  a  respect- 
able persun.  My  dear  sir,  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you.  This  business  of  the  advertisement  is  evi- 
dently a  mistake,  —  some  foolery  of  those  military 
coxcombs.  I  am  very  sorry  that  yon  have  been 
imposed  on.  Grampus,  Shoraclifie,  and  Co^  — 
first-rate  house,  —  know  some  of  the  partners. 
You  don't  know  me,  I  dare  say." 

^'  Your  name,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  known  to  me," 
replied  Mr.  Shomcliffe,  with  renewed  confidence 
at  the  turn  which  the  conversation  had  taken. 

^*  My  name  is  Surbiton,  sir.  Do  you  know  me 
now  ?  I  have  had  an  account  at  your  bank — and, 
I  flatter  myself,  never  an  unsati.«factory  balance  — 
for  Uie  last  twenty  years." 

**  There  is  no  name  I  know  better  —  none  more 
honored  in  the  firm  —  than  yours.  I  am  proud  to 
make  your  acquaintance,  Mr.  Surbiton." 

**  And  I  am  proud  to  make  yours ;  though  I  must 
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Never  mind,  —  mistakes  will  happen.  And  now  I 
know  who  you  are  let  me  introduce  yon  to  my  wife 
and  daughter.** 

The  wife  and  daughter  duly  acknowled^d  the 
introduction,  —  neither  of  them,  however,  with  any 
unnecessary  graciousness ;  for  Mrs.  Surbiton,  now 
that  her  husband  had  retired,  "  did  not  approve  of 
people  in  business,"  and  Miss  Surbiton  did  not  find 
nerself  taking  much  interest  in  the  person  upon 
short  notice.  However,  Shomcliffe  had  sained  his 
point,  and,  attachinj^  himself  sagaciously  to  the 
quarter  where  he  hadmade  an  impression, he  talked 
**  City  "  to  Mr.  Surbiton  with  such  success  as  to 
fairiy  win  that  gentleman's  heart. 

The  aflemoon,  which  was  young  when  they  en- 
tered the  gardens,  had  been  middle-aged  for  some 
time  past,  and  now  showed  signs  of  growing  old. 
On  every  side  people  were  seeking  social  safety  in 
flight.  Chairs,  —  that  sure  test  m  the  2k>ological 
market,  —  which  had  been  so  lately  at  a  high  pre- 
mium, were  now  at  a  miserable  discount.  There  nad 
been  no  transactions  in  treats  indeed,  except  in  leav- 
ing them,  for  the  last  half-hour,  and  Uipse  comforting 
securities  exhibited  not  only  a  downward  tendency, 
but  a  rapid  state  of  decline.  I  am  indebted  for  this 
playful  metaphor  to  Mr.  Shomclifie,  who  employed 
It  in  his  couTersation  with  Mr.  Surbiton  with  such 
effect  as  to  make  that  gentleman  regard  him  as  the 
most  witty  person  he  had  ever  met  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life.  Mrs.  Surbiton,  whose  sympathies 
were  wedded  to  the  West  End,  scarcely  disguised 
her  disgust  at  this  kind  of  pleasantiT ;  while  Miss 
Surbiton,  with  whom  the  West  End  was  an  open 

auestion,  had  a  yery  small  opinion  of  the  wit,  for 
tie  young  lady-like  reason  that  die  did  not  care 
about  the  individual. 

"  And  now,  my  boy,"  —  it  was  my  boy  by  this 
time,  —  said  Mr.  Surbiton  to  his  new  acquaintance, 
"  you  are  leaving  this  place  of  course.  Which  way 
are  you  going?  Westward,  of  course,  —  every- 
body goes  westward.  Take  a  seat  in  our  carriage. 
You  have  your  own  ?  Never  mind  —  may  as  well 
drive  with  us — just  room  —  tell  your  man  to  follow 
—  take  my  wife  out  like  a  good  fellow." 

So  Mr.  Shorncliffe  ^ave  his  escort  to  Mrs. 
Surbiton,  and  Mr.  Sun>iton  followed  with  his 
daughter. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Mr.  Matthew  Hard- 
castle  and  Captain  the  Hon.  Harry  Doncaster 
encountered  the  party, — just  in  time  to  be  too 
hue. 

Harry  was  dispisted  at  the  perfidy  of  hb  friend. 

"Never  mind,"  said  his  genial  companion; 
"  they  have  not  seen  us,  and  we  shall  have  plenty 
of  time  to  give  him  checkmate  to-morrow.  If  we 
do  not  castle  his  queen,  —  Hardcastle  his  queen 
I  may  say,  ha,  ha,  ha  1  —  never  believe  me  again." 

ni.      RIDING,   DINING,   AND   LOVE-MAKINO. 

Mr.  Hardcastle,  who  was  a  bachelor,  —  all  these 
genial  old  boys  are  bachelors,  —  occupied  one  of 
uie  best  suites  of  chambers  in  the  Albany,  —  I  will 
call  it  A  1,  which  it  was  in  all  respects  but  its  local 
classification.  Thither  Captain  Doncaster  went  to 
breakfast  with  him  on  the  Monday  morning  suc- 
ceeding the  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  Zoological; 
and  breakfast  concluded,  the  pzlr  arranged  their 
plans  for  the  coming  campaign.  These  were  not 
yery  elaborate,  being  limited  to  paying  a  yisit  at 
Mr.  Sorbiton's  house,  and  enabling  Hariy  to  make 
what  way  he  could  with  the  ladies. 


"  There  is  no  occasion,"  remarked  Mr.  Hardcas- 
tle, "  to  make  the  attack  look  premeditated,  and  that 
is  why  I  proposed  to  introduce  you  in  a  public 

flace ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  that 
—  an  old  ally  of  the  family  —  should  take  a  friend 
with  me  when  I  happen  to  call ;  and  I  should  say 
nothing,  if  I  were  you,  about  the  advertisement  in 
the  paper,  which  is  not  likely  to  have  come  from 
the  Surbitons,  and  is  most  probably  some  joke  con- 
cocted at  Brighton  with  which  they  have  nothing 
to  do." 

There  was  no  end  to  the  fiiendly  attentions  of 
Mr.  Hardcastle.  He  suggested  that,  as  they  had 
nothing  else  to  do  after  breakfast,  they  should  have 
a  ride  in  the  Row ;  and  when  he  found  that  Harry 
had  no  horse  in  town,  he  said  it  did  n't  matter,  he 
cotdd  mount  him,  and  he  did  so  in  a  most  satisfac- 
tory manner,  and  told  Harry  always  to  consider 
the  horse  at  his  disposal  as  long  as  he  remained  in 
London.  Harry  was  anxious,  too,  about  another 
point.  He  told  Mr.  Hardcastle  that  he  did  not 
feel  safe  in  such  a  public  place  as  the  Park,  where 
he  had  not  been  for  months ;  but  his  new  finend 
told  him  to  be  quite  easy  on  that  score.  "  If  any- 
thing happens,  said  he,  "1  will  settle  the  thin^ 
for  you ;  it  is  only  for  a  short  time  that  you  need 
incur  the  danger.  I  hope  very  soon  to  see  you  a 
free  man.  Now  no  thanks;  I  assure  yoii  I  take 
a  selfi^  pleasure  in  obliging  anybody  to  whom  I 
take  a  liking,  —  it  is  my  way." 

The  first  person  they  met  in  the  Row  was  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  also  fond  of  friendly  attentions,  — 
a  gentleman  in  humble  life  who  followed  a  pursuit 
not  unknown  in  the  neighborhood,  —  that  ot  warn- 
ing persons  in  Harry's  predicament,  with  a  view  to 
half-crowns,  of  enemies  being  in  the  vicinity.  He 
gave  an  intimation  of  the  Kind  to  Harr)%  which 
made  that  gentleman  wince,  especially  when  he 
heard  that  the  enemy  in  question  had  *'  walked  off* 
with  a  swell  only  on  Saturday,  while  he  was  riding 
with  a  lady."  But  Mr.  Hardcastle  treated  the 
matter  so  Ughtly,  and  renewed  his  assurances  of 
support  with  such  evident  sincerity,  that  Harry 
was  soon  reas^sured,  and  felt  almost  as  free  as  he 
did  on  what  Fielding  calls  "  that  happy  day  of  the 
week  when  profane  hands  are  forbidden  to  contam- 
inate the  shoulders  of  the  unfortunate." 

The  next  person  they  met  was  Miss  Surbiton 
herself.  She  came  upon  Harry  Doncaster  like  a 
vision,  —  only  I  doubt  if  any  vision  ever  sat  a  horse 
half  so  well,  or  managed  it  with  such  ease  and  grace. 
A  vision,  I  fancy,  would  ride  more  in  the  style  of  the 
lady  in  the  picture  advertisement,  who  sits  side- 
ways upon  an  agreeably  rearing  steed,  holding  the 
reins  as  if  they  were  the  handle  of  a  tea-cup,  while 
the  skirt  of  her  habit,  which  is  about  twelve  feet 
long,  meanders  gracefully  amon^  the  animal's  legs. 
This  was  not  Miss  Surbiton's  style  you  may  be  sure, 
or  Harry  would  not  have  gone  into  sucn  absurd 
raptures  about  her  equestrian  performance.  He 
had  never,  too,  he  thought,  seen  anybody  who 
looked  half  so  well  in  a  riding-dress,  though  it  is 
perhaps  the  safest  costume  for  all  styles  of  beauty, 
and  most  styles  which  are  not  beauty  for  that  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Surbiton,  who  accompanied  his  daughter, 
could  not  ride,  but  he  did.  He  pulled  up  upon 
seeing  Mr.  Hsirdcastle,  and  the  two  immedlatelpr 
entered  into  conversation  upon  some  sordid  busi- 
ness in  which  they  were  both  concerned.^  Mean- 
while the  younger  pair,  haying  no  social  license  to 
I  talk,  felt  rather  in  the  way,  imtil  Mr.  Hardcastle 
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presently  introdaced  his  companion,  and  the  rest 
was  plain  sailing.  The  'party  nrst  rode  abreast,  and 
then  in  pairs,  and  after  a  canter  or  two  together 
Harry  Doncaster  and  Blanche  Surbiton  found 
themselves  intimate  fiiends. 

Three  days  afterwards  Captain  Doncaster  dined 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Surbiton  at  their  house  in  Hyde 
Park  Gardens.  Mr.  Surbiton  did  not  much  care 
about  asking  him,  but  Mrs.  Surbiton  did,  which 
was  decisive.  That  lady  never  neglected  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cultivate  fashionable  and  well-connected 
acquaintances,  —  they  were  such  a  relief,  she  said, 
from  her  husband's  horrible  City  friends,  —  and  she 
treated  the  latest  on  the  list  with  great  distinction, 
as  being  -no  more  than  the  due  of  a  person  who  was 
a  possible  viscount,  —  the  present  one  being  child- 
less, —  and  who  might —  tne  lady  had  already  great 
ideas  in  the  way  of  an  alliance  for  her  daughter. 

Among  the  guests  bidden  to  the  hospitable  board 
of  Mr.  Surbiton  was  Mr.  Shomcliffc.  Harry  Don- 
caster  and  he  had  not  met  since  the  memorable 
ni^ht  at  Brighton,  and  had  their  meeting,  now 
taking  place,  been  elsewhere,  Harry  would  have 
quarrelfed  with  him,  for  he  could  not  doubt  the 
means  by  which  that  gentleman  had  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Surbitons.  It  was  clear  that  he 
must  have  dropped  the  glove  in  the  coffee-room, 
and  that  Mr.  Snomcliffe  must  have  appropriated  it. 
However,  the  house  they  were  in  was  no  place  in 
which  to  settle  a  ouestion  of  the  kind ;  ana  having 
once  let  it  pass,  Harry  thought  he  would  say  no 
more  about  it,  contenting  himself  with  the  amiable 
revenge  of  making  Mr.  Shomcliffe  particularly  un- 
comfortable by  taking  no  notice  of  him,  and  leaving 
him  uncertain  what  Kind  of  greeting  he  had  to  ex- 
pect until  the  evening  was  wellnigh  over. 

Harry  Doncaster  indeed  was  far  better  employed ; 
for  he  had  Blanche  Surbiton  in  charge  at  dinner, 
and  enjoyed  the  lion's  share  of  her  society  after- 
wards. Shomcliffe  was  powerless  to  interfere  with 
this  monopoly  during  the  meal,  for  aldiough  placed 
opposite  to  the  lady,  there  was  a  bar  between  them 
in  the  shape  of  a  senseless  contrivance  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  widch,  as  he  said  afterwards,  was  all  very 
well  in  its  way,  but  a  bore  beyond  bearing  when  it 
got  in  the  way  of  one's  observation.  He  could 
ouite  sympathize  with  the  Frenchman  who  said 
that  he  detested  the  beauties  of  nature;  and  he 
hated  the  scent  of  roses  as  much  as  did  Hood's 
flower-girl  who  associated  them  with  so  much  sor- 
row. The  object  who  filled  his  thoughts  was  al- 
most shut  out  from  his  vision  by  these  wretched 
representatives  of  grace  and  beauty.  It  was  only, 
indeed,  by  a  dive  of  a  most  undignified  character 
that  he  could  manage  to  address  his  vis-a-vis,  and  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  a  remark  across  a  dinner- 
table  must  be  or  a  special  character  not  always  at 
command  to  warrant  a  process  of  the  kind.  From 
his  proper  position  the  young  banker  could  obtain 
notlung  more  satisfactory  than  the  sight  of  a  bit  of 
blue  corsage — blue  was  evidently  Miss  Surbiton's 
color  —  and  the  glimpse  of  an  occasional  arm. 
This  was  the  more  exasperating  as  he  was  able  to 
see  and  hear  quite  enough  to  know  that  Bto-y 
Doncaster  was  making  his  way  in  a  triumphant 
manner,  and  thoroughly  engrossing  the  girl's  atten- 
tion ;  while  those  more  happily  seated  could  place 
but  one  interpretation  upon  the  manner  in  wnich, 
as  she  listened  to  or  addressed  her  neighbor,  the 

Eink  coral  continually  combated  with  the  ivory  of 
er  complexion. 


Poor  Shomcliffe,  too,  had  the  additional  mortifi- 
cation of  being  placed  next  to  Miss  Mankillen,  a 
lady  of  undecided  age  but  decided  manners,  ar- 
rayed for  fascination  in  a  style  which  ought  to 
amount  to  conspiracy  in  law ;  who  had  no  features 
to  speak  of,  and  thought  therefore  that  her  force  lav 
in  expression ;  who  said  the  smallest  things  widn 
the  largest  emphasis,  and  whenever  she  talked  — 
which  3ie  always  did — twisted  her  face  into  ma- 
niacal grimaces,  and  gave  to  her  too  agile  form  the 
contortions  of  a  mermaid.  She  was  ciuled,  indecKl, 
the  mermaid  among  the  more  ribald  and  insulting 
of  her  acquaintances ;  and  one  of  these  noticing  the 
manner  in  which  she  was  disporting  herself  towards 
Mr.  Shomcliffe,  remarked  tnat  if  she  carried  her 
looking-glass  and  comb  into  connubial  life,  she 
would  certainly  give  the  most  £uthftil  reflection  to 
her  husband's  least  pleasant  qualities,  and  comb 
his  hair  in  a  manner  not  contemplated  by  coiffeurs. 

The  neighbor  tried  to  enter  into  her  ideas  of  a 
pleasant  conversation,  but  found  himself  so  entirely 
opposed  as  to  the  required  conditions  that  he  con- 
tented himself  at  last  by  answering  her  at  random ; 
so  they  talked  something  in  this  manner :  — 

"  You  go  everywhere,  Mr.  Shomclifi^e.  I  have 
seen  you  at  five  hundred  places  this  season." 

"  iNo,  I  think  she  is  best  in  tlie  *  Grande  Duch- 
esse.'" 

"  You  are  fond  of  dancing  ?    I  know  you  are." 

"  Iprefer  Patti  of  the  two." 

"Tnose  are  very  beautiful  flowers.  I  adore 
flowers." 

"  I  hear  that  his  last  novel  is  a  failure." 

"Are  you  going  to  the  Zoological  next  Sun- 
day?" 

"  Yes.  I  heard  her  twice  at  Vienna,  before  she 
came  here." 

And  so  forth.  But  the  worst  of.it — fijr  Mr. 
Shomcliffe  —  was  that  the  lady  did  not  feel 
offended,  but  came  to  the  conclusion  that  her  neigh- 
bor was  a  little  deaf,  and  that  it  was  a  well-bred 
thing  to  humor  him. 

It  was  a  desperately  long  dinner ;  for  Mr.  Snihiton 
inclined  to  massive  hospitalities,  and  thought  there 
could  never  be  enough  of  a  good  thing.  But  it 
came  to  an  end,  as  even  desperately  long  dinners 
must  do ;  and  when  the  ladies  had  all  sailed  out  of 
the  room,  —  like  a  fleet  of  flowers,  —  the  gentlemen 
did  what  gentlemen  always  do  on  such  occasions,  — 
took  a  little  more  wine,  and  tried  to  bring  together 
the  scattered  elements  of  conversation.  As  for 
Harry  Doncaster,  he  seemed,  for  the  first  time, 
aware  of  their  presence,  —  so  engrossed  had  he  been 
with  his  fair  neighbor,  who  was  not  only  by  this 
time  mistress  of  ms  heart,  but  of  his  head  also ;  for 
his  brain  had  gained  new  life  from  her  beauty,  and 
his  fancies  were  exhilarated  as  if  fi^sh  from  a 
feast  of  the  gods.  Mr.  Hardcastle,  who  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  nodded  to  Mm  as  he  touched 
his  glass  with  his  lips,  and  his  looks  said  as  plainly 
as  looks  can  say,  "  1  congratulate  you." 

Shomcliffe  was  first  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
when  Doncaster  entered  that  apartment  he  found 
him  engaged  in  conversation  with  Miss  Surbiton, 
and  pretending  to  take  tea.  To  what  extent  he 
would  have  succeeded  in  interesting  the  young 
lady  I  cannot  say;  for  he  was  cmellv  treated 
shortly  afterwards  hy  his  host,  who  drew  nim  away 
to  ask  his  opinion  upon  some  important  question 
connected  with  the  city.  Harry  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  slip  into  the  vacant  cnair,  and  was  once 
more  master  of  the  situation. 
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How  they  got  there  —  by  what  pretence,  and, 
at  whose  suggestion — I  know  not;  but  in  a  few 
minutes  the  pah*  were  miles  away  (drawing-room 
measure)  in  the  conservatory. 

There  was  no  one  near ;  and  you  may  be  sure 
that  both  were  conscious  of  the  fact.  Miss  Surbiton, 
indeed,  so  far  appreciated  it  as  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  askins  a  anestion  which  she  wouldTnot 
have  liked  to  sm  witii  a  chance  of  being  heard. 

"  Pray  excuse  me,  Captun  Doncaster,  for  asking 
you ;  but  where  did  you  get  that  little  turquoise 
ring  vou  wear  on  your  watch-guard  ?  " 

"Originally,"  answered  Harry,  "by  the  prosaic 
process  of  buying  it,  if  I  remember  rightly ;  but 
now  1  came  by  it  lately  is  more  than  I  can  telL  I 
tfiought  I  had  given  it  away  years  ago.  It  seems, 
however,  that  Ihave  been  wearing  i^  for  some  lit- 
tle time,  at  least,  next  to  my  heart,  for  my  servant 
found  it  in  the  side  pocket  of  a  coat.  How  it  came 
there  is  a  mystery  to  me,  but  I  remember  it  as  be- 
ing my  former  property.** 

"You  were  at  the  Dragoon  Guards'  ball  at 
Brighton  last  week,  —  I  know  you  were,  —  I  saw 
you  there.  It  was  there  that  I  lost  the  ring.  It 
must  have  come  off  with  my  glove,  which  I  dropped 
going  out." 

A  light  broke  in  upon  Harry  Doncaster. 

"  I  was  an  idiot,"  said  he,  "  not  to  have  connect- 
ed the  two  circumstances  before.  It  was  I  who 
found  the  glove.  You  were  in  the  carriage,  and 
had  driven  off  before  I  could  rctiun  Jt." 

<'  You  found  the  glove?  I  thought  it  was  Mr. 
Shomcliffe.  He  brought  it  back  very  unneces- 
sarily, and  made  a  great  fhss  about  it  at  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  on  Sunday.  He  was  a  stranger  to 
us  then,  though  it  seems  that  papa  banks  with 
him." 

"  The  fact  is,  I  lost  the  glove  by  accident,  and 
Mr.  Shomcliffe  appropriated  it;  but  the  ring, 
which  I  had  not  observed,  was  not  then  in  it,  and 
must  have  fallen  out  previously,  and  remained 
where  I  originally  placed  the  glove.  I  ought  to 
have  quarrelled  witn  Mr.  Shomcliffe  for  his  share 
in  the  proceeding,  but  have  determined  to  forgive 
him  in  consideration  of  the  temptation.  His  object 
was  to  use  the  glove  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an 
introduction  to  its  owner." 

The  pink  coral  gained  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  ivory  as  Harry  said  these  words. 

**I  consider  his  conduct  highly  impertinent," 
said  the  lady ;  "  but  it  does  not  alter  my  opinion  of 
him,  for  I  did  not  like  him  from  the  first" 

**  I  will  at  any  rate  restore  the  ring,"  said  Harry, 
disengaging  it  nx>m  his  chain,  and  placing  it  in  its 
owner's  liand. 

Blanche  Surbiton  looked  curiously  at  her  com- 
panion as  she  received  the  ornament. 

"  Have  you  any  recollection,"  she  asked,  quietly, 
"  of  the  person  to  whom  you  gave  it  so  long  ago  ?  " 

"  I  remember  her  perfectly  as  she  was  then ;  but 
it  b  ten  years  since, — just  before  I  went  into  the 
service  and  to  India,  —  and  she  was  then  a  little 
girl.     Can  it  be  that— " 

And  Harr)'  paused  to  examine  the  possibility 
which  suggested  itself. 

"  She  was  a  child  of  seven  or  eight  years  of  age, 
and  yon  gave  the  ring  to  her  upon  the  beach  at 
Br^hton,*  said  Miss  Surbiton,  decidedly.  "  She 
had  ventured  out  a  little  too  far,  looking  for  sea- 
weed, and  had  stayed  upon  a  piece  of  rock  until 
the  tide  —  then  coming  in  —  surrounded  her.  She 
waa  in  great  danger,  for  she  was  too  frightened 


to  help  herself.  You  were  walking  upon  the  beach 
at  the  time,  waded  through  the  sun,  and  carried 
her  on  shore.  She  was  nearly  fainting ;  you  were 
very  kind  to  her,  —  revived  and  soothed  her,  — 
ana  ultimately  gave  her  back  to  her  servant,  who 
had  been  taucmg  to  a  soldier  and  came  up  at 
the  last  moment.  On  leaving  the  child  you  placed 
this  little  ring  upon  her  finger,  and  she  has  always 
worn  it  since  in  remembrance  of  her  deliverer." 

"  I  remember  every  incident  you  mention,"  said 
Harry ;  "  and  now  that  you  bring  the  child  to  my 
mind  I  can  recall  her  face  in  your  own.  But  time 
makes  great  changes  in  young  ladies  who  are  not 
grown  up." 

And  here  Harry  Doncaster  made  an  obvious  re- 
mark or  two  about  the  influence  of  time  being  some- 
times of  a  favorable  character,  which  brought  the 
pink  coral  to  the  surface  again.  Then  he  asked  a 
question  in  his  turn  — 

"  Did  you  recognize  me  V  " 

"  Immediately.  At  the  ball  I  thought  your  face 
familiar  to  me,  and  soon  remembered  where  we 
had  met.  You  have  changed  very  little,  —  scarcely 
at  all,  indeed." 

Harry  did  not  ask  —  and  I  dare  say  did  not 
care  —  whether  the  tendency  in  his  case  had  been 
&vorable  or  otherwise ;  and  the  lady  was  not  suffi- 
ciently gushing  to  volunteer  the  information.  That 
the  discovery  of  their  old  acquaintance  gave  pleas- 
ure to  them  both  was  easy  to  be  seen ;  and  when 
Mr.  Shomcliffe  —  by  the  merest  accident,  of  course 
—  came  presently  into  the  conservatory,  even  that 
very  assured  gentleman  arrived  at  the  conviction 
that  he  was  no  welcome  addition  to  the  party. 

IV.    WHOM  SHALL   SHE  MARRY  ? 

"  But  how  can  I,  as  a  man  of  honor,  misrepresent 
my  position,  and  conceal  the  fact  of  all  these  awful 
debts?" 

Harry  Doncaster  asked  this  question  of  Mr. 
Hardcastle  at  breakfast  next  morning  in  the  Albany, 
where,  by  the  special  desire  of  the  occupier  of  A  1, 
the  young  officer  had  taken  up  his  temporary  quar- 
ters. 

"  As  for  your  want  of  property,  —  which  will  not 
be  always  a  want,  for  you  must  have  soTne  one  of 
these  days,  even  if  your  brother  marries,  and  you 
do  not  get  the  title  and  estates,  —  I  don't  see  that  you 
need  feel  any  embarrassment.  Nothing  can  be  more 
fair  than  a  match  of  the  kind.  There  is  birth  and 
position  on  the  one  side,  there  is  money  on  the  other. 
The  Surbiton  family,  I  am  sure,  will  be  charmed 
with  the  alliance.  Your  debts  are  awkward,  of 
course ;  but  a  great  many  of  them  are  of  a  kind 
which  no  man  ought  to  pay  in  full  if  he  can  avoid 
it.  If  you  will  authorize  me  to  arrange  with  the 
rascals,  I  will  undertake  to  manage  them,  to  make 
a  compromise  as  to  amount,  and  ^ve  you  time  be- 
sides; and  moreover,  I  will  explain  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  Mr.  Surbiton,  who  has  the  highest  regard 
for  me  as  a  friend  and  a  man  of  business,  and  will, 
I  am  sure,  act  upon  my  advice." 

Harry  was  enchanted  at  the  idea  of  such  a  satis- 
factory settlement,  and  threw  his  scmples  to  the 
Mrinds.  Mr.  Hardcastle's  zenerous  proffers  touched 
him  to  the  heart ;  it  woula  be  foolish  and  unmate- 
ful  to  refose  them.  The  result  was  that  Hairy 
placed  himself  entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  new 
Mend,  and  thought  how  happy  the  world  might  be 
if  friends  of  the  kind  were  more  common. 

Released  fit>m  sordid  cares,  Harry  Doncaster 
could  venture  to  declare  his  lore.    Indeed,  to  tell 
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the  truth,  he  had  gone  a  great  wajr  in  that  direc- 
tion on  the  previous  evening  while  m  the  conservar 
tory',  and  he  was  in  no  want  of  an  opportunity  for 
meeting  Blanche  Surbiton  again,  for  he  had  learned 
that  she  intended  to  ride  in  the  Row  that  morning, 
accompanied  only,  servant  excepted,  by  Miss  Man- 
Idllen.  So  Hwry,  mounted  as  before  by  Mr.  Hard- 
castle^  went  into  the  Row  also,  and  there  the  two 
met,  quite  by  accident  of  course,  and  Miss  Man- 
killen,  not  being  the  kind  of  person  to  ride  with  a 
lady  if  she  could  get  a  man  instead,  did  not  trouble 
them  lonof  with  her  company,  a  fact  upon  which  I 
suspect  Blanche  Surbiton  had  calculated  when  she 
asked  her  to  go. 

Harry  and  Blanche,  —  you  will  excuse  my  famil- 
iaritv  with  the  youn^  lady,  —  after  seeing  Miss 
Manldllen  inflict  herself  upon  a  nervous  gentleman 
who  was  riding  for  his  health,  and  was  too  weak  to 
make  resistance,  took  a  canter  together,  which  had 
the  effect  of  leaving  everybody  hehind,  and  then 
walked  their  horses  and  be^an  to  talk  as  people  do 
when  they  have  a  great  deal  to  say  and  know  not 
how  soon  they  may  be  disturbed. 

It  was  Harry  who  took  the  initiative  in  this 
decided  course  of  action,  and,  resuming  the  con- 
versation from  the  point  at  which  it  had  broken 
off  in  the  conservatory,  made  such  rapid  progress 
that  he  arrived  at  the  '^  momentous  question ''  with 
a  celerity  that  sturprised  himself,  to  say  nothing  of 
his  companion.  However,  he  had  not  mistaken  his 
ground,  that  was  clear,  and  before  anybody  came 
up  to  talk  to  them,  Harrj'  had  not  only  extracted 
as  favorable  an  answer  as  a  lady  is  likely  to  give 
who  is  a;]citated  and  has  a  horse  to  manage,  but 
extorted  a  confession  that  for  ten  years  past  the 
childish  fancy  that  mingled  with  her  gratitude  had 
been  a  sunny  memory  of  her  life,  wmch  had  been 
lit  up  with  the  hope  of  meeting  its  object  once  more. 
So  when  thev  rejoined  Miss  Mankillen,  or  rather 
when  Miss  Mankillen  rejoined  them,  they  both 
looked  so  happy  as  to  be  decided  objects  of  suspi- 
cion ;  indeed  the  pink  coral  in  Blanche's  face  was 
snfficient  evidence  for  conviction  in  any  court  of 
justice. 

That  afternoon,  when  Mr.  Surbiton  returned 
home,  —  although  retired  from  business  he  haunt- 
ed the  City  upon  various  pretences,  —  Mrs.  Surbi- 
ton made  to  him  an  important  communication,  — 
that  Captain  Ae  Hon.  Harry  Doncaster  had  made 
an  offer  for  their  daughter's  hand.  Mr.  Surbiton's 
answer,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  coarse.  He  said 
*•  Rubbish."  But  it  was  not  rubbish  tor  all  that, 
and  Mrs.  Surbiton  assured  him  that  the  match  was 
one  of  which  she  highly  approved,  the  connection 
was  80  good  and  would  give  them  such  an  influen- 
tial place  in  society,  esj)ecially  if  her  daughter 
should  become  a  viscountess,  of  which  there  seemed 
every  chance.  The  lady,  in  fa*^t,  was  for  accepting 
at  once,  and,  what  was  more,  celebrating  the  -mar- 
riage as  soon  as  possible  to  prevent  accidents. 

But  Mr.  Surbiton,  strange  to  say,  did  not  seem  to 
see  the  advantage,  especiaBy  compared  with  anoth- 
er offer  which  had  been  made  to  him  in  the  City  for 
the  hand  of  the  same  young  lady.  This,  it  ap- 
peared, was  from  no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Shom- 
diffe,  who  had  formally  asked  for  his  consent  in 
Hie  event  of  his  obtaining  that  of  the  lady.  The 
worthy  gentleman  respectfully  but  firmly  avowed 
his  preference  for  the  moneyea  suitor.  <*  What  is 
rank  to  us  ?  "  he  said ;  ^  I  am  a  self-made  man,  and 
everybody  knows  it.  With  the  money  I  can  give 
to  Aanche,  and  that  which  Shomcliffe  has,  their 


>  position  will  be  second  to  nobody's.  We  don't 
want  empty  handles  to  names,  and  to  be  hanging  on 
to  poor,  proud  families  that  will  scarcely  own  as. 
I  like  to  have  the  sinews  of  war  that  I  have  always 
relied  on,  not  the  gold  lace  and  the  gloss,  that  no- 
body cares  about  if  they  can  get  the  other  thing.** 
Mrs.  Surbiton  could  not  conc^  her  disgust  at  this 
commercial  view  of  the  question,  and  intimated  to 
her  husband,  though  in  more  polite  and  prosaic 
phrase,  that  however  he  might,  on  account  of  his 
wealth,  have  inherited  some  of  the  flowers  of  a  social 
Eden,  the  trail  of  the  City  was  over  them  all,  and 
that  iOie  was  ashamed  of  his  mean  way  of  looking 
at  the  position. 

The  position,  indeed,  was  a  very  avdcward  one, 
for  the  narmony  of  the  family,  between  whose  heads 
nothing  could  more  confidently  be  expected  than  a 
right  royal  row.  But  Mr.  Surbiton  had  a  fbrtonate 
preference  for  peace  and  quietness,  and  an  idea  oc- 
curred to  him. 

^*  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  dear,"  sidd  he ;  <^  it  is 
of  no  use  for  us  to  quarrel  about  this  business. 
People  are  never  good  judges  of  their  own  affairs. 
It  is  always  better  that  they  should  take  counsers 
opinion,  and  I  know  of  no  man  whose  opinion  I 
would  rather  take  than  that  of  Hardcastle.  I  hare 
known  him  for  these  thirty  years;  he  has  always 
been  my  friend,  and  I  have  always  found  his  advice 
put  money  in  my  pocket,  and  if  by  following  it  I 
have  put  some  into  his  own,  that  is  only  fair.  He 
is  a  clear-headed  man  of  the  world,  and  I  promise 
you,  if  you  agree,  that  I  will  be  guided  by  his  decis- 
ion." 

Mrs.  Surbiton  did  not  directly  make  her  election ; 
but  on  the  following  morning,  after  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  Hardcastle's  character,  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  —  the  lady  had 
considerable  shrewdness  and  penetration,  and  saw 
into  character  rather  more  deeply  than  her  hus- 
band, —  she  consented  to  the  compact,  reserving  to 
herself  mentally  the  right  of  playing  &be  if  the  de- 
cii'ion  went  against  her.  It  was  a  reservation  which 
I  cannot  defend,  but  I  am  only  recording  facts,  and 
perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  expose  the  aberrations 
of  so  respectable  a  lady.  So  Mr.  Hardcastle  was 
bidden  to  a  private  dinner,  and  the  two  gentJemen 
had  a  long  mscussion  on  the  subject  afier  the  ladies 
had  gone  up  stairs. 

The  result  mav  be  soon  told.  Mr.  Surbiton  put 
the  case  to  his  friend  as  one  in  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  have  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  he 
made  it  a  question,  he  added,  only  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  quietness,  that  is  to  say,  to  please  his 
wife.  Mr.  Hardcastle  at  first  seemed  to  agree  with 
him  entirely,  and  then  proceeded  to  urge,  with  an 
adroitness  for  which  he  was  remarkable,  a  long 
series  of  qualifications,  the  upshot  of  which  was  that 
he  ranged  himself  unreservedly  upon  the  side  <^ 
the  wife,  and  advised  his  old  and  valued  friend  so 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  Doncaster  alliance  that  the 
old  and  valued  friend  was  feirly  carried  off  his  feet 
Mr.  Hardcastle  said  a  great  deal  about  the  young 
lady's  preference,  of  which  he  was  well  aware,  and 
the  dutT  of  parents  —  he  was  solemn  and  pathetic 
upon  this .  subject  —  to  forward  the  happmess  of 
tlieir  children  irrespective  of  sordid  conaderations. 
Mr.  Surbiton,  although  an  affectionate  fiither  in  his 
own  way,  was  not  greatly  impressed  by  these  argn- 
ments ;  but  when  Mr.  Hardcastle  dw^lt  upon  Uie 
advanta^  given  to  capital  by  connection,  and 
showed  how,  for  the  highest  aspirations  of  finance, 
social  position  was  indispensable,  Mr.  Surbiton  was 
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visiWy  moved.  And  finally,  remembering  how  he 
bad  TOT  thirty  year*  followed  his  old  and  valued 
fiiend's  advice  with  advantage,  —  which  advice  he 
coold  not  consider  otherwise  than  disinterested, 
though  the  old  and  valued  friend  had  always  made 
something  by  it  himself,  —  he  decided  to  take  it  in 
the  present  instance. 

"  But  the  young  man  has  no  money  "  (Shom- 
cUffb  had  told  him  that)  ur^d  Mr.  Snrbiton,  as  a 
last  appeal ;  **  and  he  has  debts." 

"  Tbat  is  qmte  true,"  replied  Mr.  Hardcastle,  in 
his  most  smiung  manner,  and  treating  the  question 
as  if  it  were  a  mere  bagatelle.  ^  But  you  cannot 
give  vour  daughter  less  than  twenty  thousand 
pounds  down,  whoever  marries  her,  besides  the  for- 
tune you  le!»ve  her  in  your  will ;  and  that  will  be 
sufficient  for  them  —  and  his  pay  is  something 
remember — until  he  comes  into  money  of  his  own, 
even  if  he  does  not  cet  the  title  and  estates,  which 
he  will  in  all  probability.  As  for  his  debts,  they 
are  not  very  serious,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  ar- 
range for  them.  Lc^ve  that  matter  in  my  hands. 
I  should  add,  by  the  way,  diat  the  twenty  Uioussnd 
pcmnds  oupht  to  be  unfettered,  —  and  I  really 
think  that  3ie  alliance  Is  cheap  at  the  price." 

So  Mr.  Surbiton  yielded,  and  the  only  uncomfort- 
able fbeling  that  he  had  when  he  rose  from  the 
table  was  the  triumph  that  his  compliance  would 
giTe  to  his  wife.    He  felt  small,  in  fiact,  as  a  family 


The  marrlaae  of  Captain  the  Hon.  Harry  Don- 
eaater  witfi  Blanche,  daughter  of  John  Surbiton, 
Esq.  was  duly  celebrated  at  St.  George 's,  Hanover 
Square.  It  was  announced  in  the  papers  as  a 
marriage  in  high  life,  and  already  the  Surbitons 
ffelt  themselves  a  part  of  the  peerage. 

▼.   AFTKH  TOR  HONEYMOON. 

Never  did  bride  and  bridegroom  return  from 
their  wedding  tour  more  happy  than  did  Harry 
and  Blanche.  It  was  then  that  their  troubles 
were  destined  to  begin. 

A  (xwintry  seat  or  the  viscount's  had  been  placed 
at  their  disposal  until  thev  made  arrangements  of 
their  own ;  and  on  the  third  morning  afler  their 
arrival,  when  they  were  seated  at  breakfast  envy- 
ine  nobody  in  the  world,  a  lettei*  arrived  from  Har- 
rpa  solicitor.  It  announced  that  his  creditors  had 
all  proceeded  against  him  to  the  utmost  extremity, 
—  to  executions,  in  fkct,  in  every  case,  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  several  debts,  and  that  he  must 
immediately  pay  a  sum  of  something  over  nineteen 
tfaomand  pounas. 

I  need  not  say  how  hard  the  blow  was  to  bear. 
But  it  was  certainly  harder  when  they  learned  that 
Mr.  Hardcastle,  the  disinterested  ally  of  Harry, 
and  the  old  and  valued  fHend  of  Mr.  Surbiton,  held 
all  Harry's  bills,  and  indeed  every  debt  that  the 
youoe  officer  had  incurred,  —  obi  igations  which  that 
friend  of  humanity  had  been  able  to  buy  up,  at  a 
time  when  Harry's  fortunes  looked  desperate,  at  a 
remarkably  low  figure.  There  was  no  help  for  it 
now.  Hari7  had  twenty  thousand  pounds  —  iust 
a  little  dipped  into  —  by  right  of  his  wife,  and  had 
to  pay  eveiy  fiuthing.        ^   •  w^—^    -^- 

I  need  not  say  what  Mr.  Surbiton  said ;  indeed, 
T  should  be  sorry  to  repeat  his  language,  even  in  a 
Latin  note.  The  old  and  valued  firlend  had  been 
too  mucfh  for  him  af^  all,  and  had  made  a  profit 
of,  I  dare  sav,  nine  tenths  of  the  nineteen  thousand 


what  the  viscount  f>aid,  and  how  he  threatened  to 
marry,  and,  as  Harry  had  aln*ady  lost  so  much,  cut 
him  off  from  all  compensatory  prospects.  I  need 
only  record  actual  events.  Mr.  Surbiton  would  not 
give  another  farthing,  though,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
did  not  talk  about  altering  his  will ;  so  there  was 
nothing  for  it  —  as  far  as  Harry  was  concerned  — 
but  to  accommodate  himself  to  nis  new  condition  of 
life.  He  sold  his  commission  in  the  first  place,  — 
realizing  its  full  value,  as  there  were  no  claims 
upon  him,  —  and  with  the  sum  thus  obtained,  he 
was  able  to  go  into  the  country  and  live  in  a  quiet 
way  while  waitinjj  for  happier  times. 

His  only  consolation  was  in  the  devotion  of  his 
wife.  Blanche  did  not  care  at  all  for  their  loss  of 
the  great  world,  and  she  made  their  little  world 
perhaps  pleasanter  than  it  would  have  been  had  it 
Dcen  ^at.  She  would  rather,  she  continually  de- 
clared, —  and  phe  was  a  very  veracious  young  lady, 
—  be  the  wife  of  Hairy  without  a  sixpence,  than 
have  accepted  Mr.  Shorncliflfe's  offer  with  all  its 
substantial  advantages.  And,  as  events  turned  out, 
it  appeared  that  she  would  have  been  justified,  even 
financiallv,  in  her  choice ;  for  a  commercial  crisis 
came,  an<i  Mr.  Shomcliffe's  bank  broke,  and  left 
that  gentleman  considerably  worse  off  than  Harry 
himself.  It  was  particularly  unlucky,  too,  that  by 
the  breaking  of  the  CTcat  house  of  Grampus,  Shorn- 
cHffe,  and  Co.,  Mr.  Surbiton  lost  another  great  slice 
of  his  splendid  fortune.  In  fact,  he  came  down 
greatly  in  the  world,  and  had  to  remove  from  Hyde 
Paa*k  Gardens  to  the  comparative  obscurity  of  Not- 
tin^  Hill.  This  was  a  great  source  of  satisfaction 
to  Mr.  Hardcastle,  who  moralized  a  great  deal 
upon  his  friend's  incautious  disposition  of  his  money, 
and  claimed  to  have  been  his  benefactor  to  the  ex- 
tent of  twenty  thousand  pounds  by  having  saved 
that  sum  out  of  the  fire.  "  It  would  all  have  gone," 
said  that  disinterested  gentleman,  <^  if  I  had  left  it 
in  his  hands ;  he  never  had  a  knowledge  of  busi- 
ness, and  all  the  money  he  made  I  made  for  him. 
But  human  nature  is  frail,  and  even  my  old  friend 
Surbiton  is  ungrateful." 

Mrs.  Surbiton  still  had  things  her  own  way  with 
her  husband.  His  losses,  she  maintained,  were  all 
caused  by  his  trusting  to  those  commercial  people ; 
and,  after  aH,  the  Doncaster  alliance  gave  tnem 
dignity  even  in  their  reduced  circumstances.  Her 
husband  did  not  see  it;  but  he  had  learned  the 
wisdom  of  silence  when  his  wife  pronounced.  Mr. 
Shomcliffe,  it  diould  be  recorded,  was  equal  to  the 
occasion.  After  casting  about  for  a  little  time,  he 
cast  himself  into  the  arms  of  Miss  Mankillen,  who 
was  very  much  obliged  to  him,  and  repaired  his 
shattered  fortunes  with  her  money,  of  which  she 
had  a  considerable  amount.  It  must  be  said  for 
that  lady  that  she  was  not  mercenary,  and  had  an 
abstract  reverence  for  a  man.  I  have  not  heard 
whether  she  makes  the  prophesied  use  of  the  mirror 
and  the  comb ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Shomcliffe 
has  lost  the  audacity  which  formerly  distinguished 
him,  and  Is  a  sadder,  if  not  a  wiaer  man. 

As  for  Harry  and  Blanche,  they  vegetated  for  a 
considerable  time,  until  expectations  began  to  be 
realizations ;  and,  at  last,  the  title  and  estate  —  the 
latter  not  large  but  sufficient  for  their  dignity  — 
came  to  them,  and  then  they  began  to  live  again. 
Th^  were  very  happy  throughout  their  troubles, 
and  are  very  happy  now.  They  are  not  proud,  and 
they  deUght  in  nothing  more  than  to  talk  about 
their  impecunious  days. 
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to  politics,  and  it  will  be  hard  if  his  wife's  social 
influence,  and  beauty  combined,  do  not  get  him  at 
least  an  under^^ecretaryship  of  state  one  of  these 
days.  Meanwhile,  they  are  so  contented,  that,  while 
careftdly  cutting  him  off  from  their  acauaintance, 
.they  feel  a  secret  sentiment  of  gratitude  towards 
Mr.  Hardcastle ;  for,  after  all,  the^  say,  it  was  he 
who  brought  them  toother  by  putting  the  advertise- 
ment into  the  South  Down  Keporter,  and  luring 
EEairy  into  the  pleasant  metdies  of  matrimony. 


ORIGINALITY. 

There  is  at  any  rate  this  reason  for  pretty  fre- 
quently discussing  the  subject  of  originality,  that 
we  are  thus  led  repeatedly  over  the.  field  of  mental 
operations,  and  brought  face  to  face  with  the  weak- 
ness of  the  human  intellect  no  less  than  with  its 
strength.  Whether  such  a  thing  as  oripinaHty  ex- 
ists at  all  among  men  is  a  question  which  will  de- 
pend chiefly  upon  the  precise  meaning  which  the 
word  is  allowed  to  convey.  If  originality  is -to  sig- 
nify absolute  initiation  of  what  is  essentially  new, 
—  in  science,  in  art,  in  action,  in  reflection,  in 
method,  in  application,  —  there  would  seem  to  be  a 
tolerably  strong  case  asainst  believing  such  a  thing 
to  be,  or  ever  to  have  been  since  the  first  germs  of 
human  thought  began  to  move  in  distant  prehistoric 
ages.  The  germs  quickened  apace,  and  the  intel- 
l^tual  debts  firom  man  to  man  accumulated  so  fast 
that  originality  became  lost  in  antiquity.  It  is  easy 
to  carry  this  line  of  argument  too  far,  but  it  in- 
volves some  interesting  reflections  by  the  way. 

There  is  in  this  sense,  for  example,  —  the  sense 
of  absolutely  independent  initiation,  —  no  such 
thinz  traceable  as  national  originality.  No  nation 
can  lay  an  absolute  claim  to  have  initiated  any- 
thing for  mankind  with  complete  independence. 
If  any  nation  in  remote  antiquity  could  pretend  to 
such  an  achievement,  that  nation  would  nave  been 
the  Fhcenicians.  They  were  the  first  metallurgists. 
They  had  a  brilliant  genius  for  navigation  and 
trade.  They  introduced  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
into  Europe.  But  they  were  not  original  The 
most  recent  critics  pronounce  them  to  have  had  a 
powerfully  receptive  nature ;  to  have  imbibed  large- 
ly from  earlier  and  more  Oriental  peoples ;  to  have 
been  keen  and  rapid  assimilators.  They  were  thus 
the  great  middlemen  between  east  and  west.  They 
transferred  thought  admirably,  but  they  did  not 
originate.  Many  ages  later  there  rose  into  promi- 
nence another  nation  which  could  apparently  urge 
pretensions  to  originality  as  strong  as  any  made  on 
oehalf  of  the  Fhcenicians,  if  not  a  great  deal  stronger. 
But  the  Arabians,  with  all  their  wonderful  rapidity 
and  muscularity  of  intellect,  were  the  hieropbants 
only,  and  not  the  oracle.  They  were  the  skilful 
and  industrious  exponents  of  science  between  an- 
cient Greece  and  modem  Europe,  but  they  were 
not  the  prime  originators  of  thought  unborn  before. 

But  were  the  Greeks  themselves  not  original? 
In  reply,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  ethnology 
and  the  science  of  language  illustrate  more  and 
more  cleariy,  as  tiiey  advance,  the  close  bonds  of 
connection  that  subsisted  from  dme  immemorial,  — 
in  intellectual  as  well  as  in  other  departments,  — 
between  Greece  and  the  Oriental  world.  Still,  to 
answer  this  question  adeauately,  or  rather  to  give 
the  kind  of  answer  whicn  should  come  from  the 
point  of  view  thus  far  taken  about  originality,  we 
must  disregard  entire  communities  or  races,  and 
look  at  individuals.    If  it  were  desired  to  base 


Greek  pretensions  to  absolute  originality  on  as  firm 
a  foundation  as  possible,  it  would  not  be  an  unwise 
decision  to  rest  them  upon  Socrates.  He  is  €be 
recognized  founder  of  ethical  science;  yet  what 
does  this  import  after  all  ? 

It  means  that  he  turned  the  lantern  of  inquiry 
supplied  by  the  earlier  physical  philosophers  in 
upon  himself,  and  recognized  there  '*the  proper 
study  of  mankind."  This  was  an  innovation  most 
important  in  its  results,  but  in  its  essence  it  was 
not  a  very  marvellous  step  to  take.  As  to  the 
great  dialectical  Elenchus,  tne  conception  of  nega- 
tive argument,  —  of  upsetting  a  disputant  and  re- 
ducing mm  ad  ab^urdum,  without  setting  about  any 
positive  reconstruction  in  place  of  the  demolished 
theory, — tMs  was  probably  borrowed  from  Pajr^ 
menides  and  Zeno.  And  the  fundamental  maxim 
of  all  the  aims  of  Socrates,  the  ethical  mainsprins 
"  Know  thyself,"  was  got  from  the  Temple  at  Def 
phi. 

If  Socrates  is  not  allowed  to  be  original,  the 

Eretensions  of  Aristotle  must  be  less  imposing  stilL 
a.  a  certun  sense,  it  is  true,  he  was  the  &ther  of  a 
new  method.  Mr.  Lewes  cannot  praise  him  enough 
for  having  asserted  the  predominance  of  iad  over 
all  attempts  at  theological  explanations.  But  to 
have  originated  the  method  of  Aristotle  in  the 
fourth  century  b.  c.  was  a  less  tiling  than  to  have 
orignated  the  method  of  Socrates  in  the  fifUi.  As 
an  individual  man,  Aristotle  had  seen  m<M^  and 
travelled  more  widely  than  Socrates.  And  the 
world  had  travelled  on  also.  The  development  of 
the  Macedonian  influence  was  tellii^  powerfully 
upon  the  Greeks,  and  they  had  become  more  com- 
pletely familiarized  with  the  manners  and  the 
thoughts  both  of  the  East  and  the  West  The  ad- 
vocates of  non-originality  would  go  on  to  remind 
us  that  Homer  hin^lf  was  but  a  Triton  among  the 
Cyclic  minnows,  or  else  they  would  preach  the 
separatist  theory  of  the  Homeric  Poems,  and  deny 
the  existence  (for  thehr  production)  of  any  one 
supreme  poet  at  all.    They  would  urge  homo  every 

Oe  in  the  dramatists  that  points  to  Oriental 
s  and  modes  of  thought,  and  would  describe 
the  friezes  of  the  Parthenon  as  brilliant  expan- 
sions of  ideas  suggested  b}'  earlier  Eastern  origi- 
nals. 

If  pressed  on  the  point  of  Shakespeare's  original 
power,  the  disbeliever  in  originality  pure  and  sim- 
ple will  run  over  a  list  of  Shi&espearian  *'  sources," 
and  remind  you  of  Cinthio's  Hecatommithi,  Plutarch, 
Holinshed,  *<  older  plays  on  the  same  subject,"  and 
what  not.  And  there  can  be  no  more  favorable 
opportunity  than  this  for  suggesting  and  support- 
ing a  different,  and  a  more  rationsS,  view  or  what 
originality  is.  The  most  incontestable  evidence  of 
the  sovereignty  of  Shakes})eare's  genius  is  to  be 
found  in  those  parts  of  his  works  where  he  has  seemed 
to  borrow  most.  Ck>mpare  his  dramatic  result  with 
the  chronicle  or  the  *<  Italian  original,"  and  the 
magic  spell  of  creative  power  is  felt  with  rare  dis- 
tinctness. Originality  is  here  seen  in  its  true 
aspect.  It  is  found  to  be,  what  it  always  has  been 
since  men  have  been  able  to  note  it  and  reflect 
upon  it,  not  an  isolated  act  of  bare  initiation,  but 
an  act  or  process  of  adaptation  or  moulding  so  per- 
fect as  to  resemble  a  new  creation,  and  in  hct  to 
be  one.  The  creative  feat  is  then  most  impressive 
when  the  unworked  or  partially  moulded  materials 
have  lain  about  in  greatest  abundance,  awaiting  tlie 
vivida  vis  that  makes  them  live  and  move. 
To  glance  oackward  for  a  moment  with  this  aL 
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tered  light  on  the  rabject  of  original  intellectual 
force,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  thi&  that  Aristotle 
was,  after  all,  a  man  of  snpreme  originality.  We 
dtall  recollect  more  readily  that  the  difficulty  of 
creating,  at  that  early  date,  any  edentific  method 
deaervinff  the  name  is  rery  easily  criticised  and 
talked  about,  but  is  with  &e  utmost  difficulty  cour 
cdved.  And  we  shall  find  that  not  bv  the  arts  of 
.  a  usurper  nor  by  a  stroke  of  fortune  aid  Aristotle 
'  rise  to  the  intelleotual  throne  occupied  by  him 
tlvoogh  so  many  subsequent  ages.  Ab  for  Socrates, 
our  homage  may  be  even  more  complete.  We  shall 
be  prepaid  to  admit  that,  in  all  ages,  and  certainly 
not  least  in  the  fifth  century  b.  c,  to  haye  given  a 
new  direction  to  philosophy  is,  in  the  truest  sense, 
to  have  originated  thought.  And  we  shall  under- 
stand something  of  that  pigantio  mental  vitality 
that  tamed  the  curt  injunction  of  the  Delphian  tem- 
ple into  a  completely  new  idea  of  scientific  treat- 
ment. About  poets  we  shall  ask,  not  whether  they 
have  written  tninffs  absolutely  new,  but  in  what 
degree  they  have  vitalized  the  materials  which  are 
common  to  us  alL  And,  not  to  run  over  the  countless 
fields  of  mental  operation,  we  shall  abstain  fix>m  in- 
justice even  towards  the  much  maligned  but  most 
useful  race  of  critics,nor  think  that  the  genius  even 
of  lesser  men  than  Bentley  and  Porson  and  Lach- 
mann  has  been  employed  simply  and  solely  in  the 
task  of  dishing  up — 

*<  Wbftt  GelUas  «od  Stobnos  hMh«d  before.** 

The  essence  of  ori^ality,  then,  is  not  that  it  shall 
find  out  new  material,  or  even  necessarily  new  com- 
binations of  material,  but  that  it  shall  impart  new 
life  to  whatever  it  discovers  or  combines,  whether 
of  new  or  old.  It  is  sometimeB  a  forming,  it  is  al- 
way  an  in-forming,  spirit.  This  definition,  or  de- 
scription, of  originality  will  be  found  sufficiently 
elarac  to  suggest  all  necessary  limits  and  j^uaran- 
ties.  The  much  vexed  question  of  dramatic  origi- 
nality is  set  at  rest  by  it  Thus,  however  iinurious 
it  may  be  that  one  nation  should  be  very  largely 
dependant  on  another  for  the  prime  materials  of 
its  current  dnuna,  especially  when  neither  nation  is 
aiming  very  high  in  that  division  of  art,  vet  it  is 
clear  that  adapted  plays  may  individually  show 
originality  now  as  truly  (though  no  doubt  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  and  degree)  as  the  similar  process 
showed  it  in  Shakespeare's  time.  Hie  same  defi- 
nition would  seem  also  to  guaranty  originality 
against  an  uncritical  and  unwise  attempt  to  nar- 
row it.  Oriffinality,  in  creative  art  as  well  as  in 
science,  may  he  of  method  not  less  than  of  subject- 


It  is  thus  a  rather  ungenerous  thing  to  depreci- 
ate the  genius  of  a  poet  who,  like  iC.  Tennyson, 
has  devoted  himself  scrupulously  and  laboriously 
to  method  and  style  of  composition,  only  because 
some  other  poets,  whether  of  the  past  or  the  pres- 
ent, have  seemed  to  strike  deeper  and  more  direct- 
ly at  the  bases  of  thought.  Not  to  go  minutely  in- 
to the  question  there  is  at  any  rate  this  to  be  said, 
that,  even  without  immediate  reference  to  his  sub- 
ject-matter, which  can  be  left  to  stand  on  its  own 
merits,  by  virtue  of  style  and  manner  alone  Mr. 
Tennvson  has  succeeded  in  originating  a  very  pow- 
erful intellectual  influence  over  an  entire  genera- 
tion. If  he  has  carefully  restricted  his  aims,  and 
abstained  from  wandering  for  that  hap-hasard  over 
promiscuous  fields  of  thought  and  emotion  and  sen- 
sation, he  need  not,  according  to  this  view  of  origi- 
nality, be  refused  the  credit  of  being  original  at  lul, 


or  have  that  credit  docked  and  lopped  by  a  niggard- 
ly and  purblind  criticism.  Even  if  by  no  oSeper 
intellectual  force  he  had  made  thought  and  fiuicy 
live,  he  has  by  style  and  manner  alone  conveyed  to 
it  a  ftesh  vitality  which  has  of  itself  been  a  genera- 
tive power.  Even  translations,  uid  imitations  in 
the  manner  of  Poi>e,  may  show  proof  of  originality. 
Pope  himself  exhibits  the  extremes  of  merit  and 
demerit.  He  is  sometimes,  as  in  the  Imitations  of 
Horace^  genuine  and  original ;  and  sometimes,  as 
in  the  "  versified "  rendering  of  Donne's  Satires, 
very  amusingly  the  reverse.  Two  books  of  more 
recent  years — the  Odyssey  by  Worsley,  and  the 
Republic  by  Davies  and  Yau^ian  —  are  examples 
of  now  much  native  force  may  be  thrown  into  the 
work  of  translation. 

The  causes  that  tend  to  diminish  original  pow- 
er, whether  in  the  nation  or  the  individual,  are 
feulty  education,  a  distracted  mode  of  Hfe,  and 
too  rapid  production.  Education  simple  and  sound 
in  quality,  and  not  forced  or  hurried,  is  the  most 
favorable  prime  condition  of  independence  and  vi- 
tality of  intellect.  If  that  can  be  followed  up  by  a 
life  tolerably  firee  firom  the  feverish  intellectual  de- 
sire to  be  encvdopsdic,  and  from  the  two  common 
excess  of  social  occupation  or  anxiety,  so  much  the 
better.  Entanglement  in  these  two  kinds  of 
malaise  has  stiflM  a  vast  amount  of  genuine  original 
power. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  what  has  been  said 
that  originality  and  genius  are  here  regarded 
as  synonymous  terms.  This  would  not  be  a  true 
inference.  Grenius,  when  it  works  at  all,  will  for 
the  most  part  be  original  according  to  the  defini- 
tion. Except  under  very  unfavorable  conditions, 
is  must  and  will  impart  new  vitality  to  whatever  it 
works  upon.  But  originality  may  be  recognized  on 
lower  levels  than  those  to  which  the  name  of 
genius  isri^tly  confined.  The  terms  are  there- 
fore cognate,  but  not  coextensive.  Genius  in- 
volves originative  power,  but  originality  does 
not  necessarily  imply  the  presence  of  genius. 
In^nuity  Ta  word  formed  by  a  curious  twist, 
—  it  shoula  be  **  ingeniosity  ")  is  in  common 
uMige  nearly  the  same  thing  as  originality,  but 
with  the  implied  idea,  perhaps,  of  a  tendency  to 
narrowness  and  mere  dexterity  in  operation. 


TOURIST  GIRLS  OF  THE  PERIOD. 
We  met,  —  't  was  in  a  crowd,  —  that  is  to  say  it 
was  in  a  boat,  and  very  inconveniently  crowded  uat 
wherry  was.  Two  of  the  Messageries  steamers  had 
just  come  into  Marseilles:  one  from  Naples  (xA« 
was  a  passenger  in  that  argosy),  the  otner  from 
Algiers.  /  had  shipped  myself  on  board  that  ship. 
There  was  the  usual  maritime  *< block"  at  the 
Quai  de  la  Joliette ;  and,  the  Indian  mail  being 
just  on  the  point  of  going  out,  we  experienced  the 
usual  difficulty  in  getting  in ;  at  least  uie  Marseilles 
boatmen,  who  are  as  thorouffh-paced  rascals  as  their 
congeners  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  not  half  so  picturesque, 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  was  impossible 
for  us  to  land  at  the  Custom^iouM  save  by  the 
means  of  a  boat  and  the  expenditure  of  two  francs 
fifty  per  head,  the  distance  to  be  travened  being 
about  twenty  yards  of  muddy  water.  So,  »fter  our 
respective  vessels  had  amicably  ground  the  paint 
off  each  other's  sides  for  some  twenty  minutes,  an 
arrangement  was  concluded  with  a  maritime  varlet 
in  a  striped  nightcap,  and  seventeen  pilgrims  feom 
Naples  were  hustled  into  an  unsightly  craft  with 
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fifteen  wsj&reis  horn  A£rica,  1^  entire  «<eiBbar- 
cadoD  "  being  calcnlttied  to  hold  with  oomlort  about 
a  dozen  ponons.  Then,  widi  Urn  ngasd  flood  of 
bad  langnage  in  Proren^al  paiois  and  eorrupted 
Catalan  fixmi  the  boatmen,  they  shored  off  towards 
the  quay.  Hie  sooaodrdls!  I  love  saalors  and 
their  wajr«  ^  but  I  do  most  eordiallr  detest  boatmen 
all  the  world  over,  from  the  "  joUy  yooaff  watei^ 
men  "  of  Chelsea  Beach  to  the  mahogany-laced  In- 
dians in  blanket  coats,  who  paddle  yon  in  birch- 
bark  canoes  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  demand 
extra  cents  nnder  pretence  of  the  peril  of  "  snags  " 
near  ^ore.  '*  Silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier  " 
in  Venice,  bnt  he  can  speak  the  language  of  extor- 
tion in  prose  very  louoly  and  very  fluently ;  and, 
for  the  most  flagitious  sample  of  a  daughter  of  the 
horseleedi  commetid  me  to  a  corpulent  German 
vrauw,  who  condescends  to  feny  you  across  a 
Stream  in  Pomeraaia  when  floods  are  riie,  and  who, 
testing  on  her  oars  ill  mid-etream,  declares  that  she 
won't  pull  another  stroke  under  eight  additional 
silbergroschen. 

We  met,  't  was  in  a  crowd,  and  I  thought  she 
would  shun  me ;  for,  if  the  trutii  must  be  told,  I 
had  breakfasted  at  five  o'clock  that  momiag — it  was 
now  eight  —  on  perhaps  the  nastiest  and  mo^  evil- 
smelling  Algerine  ct^  ever  turned  out  of  a  govern- 
ment t<KHU)co  manufactory.  But  she  did  n't  shun 
me,  and  was  quite  affable  and  conversational. 
Pointing  to  the  white  muslin  veil  encircling  my 
dusty  wideHiwake,  and  the'  ends  of  which  floated 
over  my.  Moulders,  she  said,  inquiringly,  "  India  ?  " 

I  hastened  to  inform  her  that  I  bad  only  come 
flnom  the  Desert  of  Sahara,  and  apologised  for  my 
involuntary  resemblance  to  the  Prophet  of  Khoras- 
san  with  lus  veil  up ;  for  the  days  I  speak  of  were 
long  anteri<Mr  to  those  of  WimUedon,  and  bng  be- 
fore cads,  commissionaires,  cabmen,  and  clerks  to 
atttnueys  in  John  Street,  Bedford  Bow,  toc^  to 
sporting  puggrees. 

<'  You  n€^  n't  apologise,"  she  remarked  gra- 
ciously ;  **  I  have  seen  puggrees  on  the  pier  aft 
Jersey  in  October." 

I  was  half  reassured  aiad  half  discouraged  by 
this  observation,  fyr  there  was  a  touch  q£  satire  in 
it ;  and  I  own  that  I  am  nervous  in  the  presence  of 
satirical  giris.  How  very  seldom  you  find  a  sohooir 
master  marrying  a  sdioolmistress.  I  think  that  she 
suspected  my  uneasiness,  and  adroitly  changed  the 
conversation,  sayins  that  she  Uked  Brittany  better 
than  Jersey,  qtudifying  the  ancient  Armorioa  by 
the  epithet  ''jolly."  '<  And  then,"  she  added, 
**  there 's  Camac.  The  £levcn  lliousand  Virains 
all  in  stone,  like  mnepina.  Such  fhn!"  nny, 
when  she  mentioned  ibme  mysterious  Druidical  r^ 
mains,  did  the  thou^t  occur  to  me  that  the  was 
just  the  kind  of  girl  to  play  leapfipog  over  the  stones 
ofCamac? 

"  You  see  that  bundle  of  rugs,"  she  went  on,  "  in 
the  stem^eets.  Hiat  's  my  lady's-maid.  Her 
name 's  Bockles :  is  n't  it  a,  droll  one  ?  She  was 
sent  with  me  fitmi  ^Naples  to  take  cane  of  me ;  bnt 
tiie  poor  thing 's  been  nreadfully  ill,  and  Wanted  one 
ef  the  sailors  to  tltfow  her  overboard  in  the  harbor 
of  Porto  Fern^.  I  've  left  Pa  and  Ma  at  Naptes. 
Thfiiy  're  comin?  home  by  the  Mont  Cenis  route, 
they  're  so  avrfuJly  afraid  of  the  sea.  I  prefer  the 
•teamer,  because  there 's  the  riggings  you  know,  so 
nice  "  (  what  ie  there  nice  about  a  ship's  rigging  ?  ), 
^  and  my  uncle  Hu^  's  to  meet  me  at  MarseiUes  to 
take  me  to  Paris.    And  then  I  'm  going  to  school.'' 

.If  she  had  told  me  that  (die  was  on  her  way  hmne 


tocommaad  the  Second  Lifo  Guards,  I  shcdbl  lonre 
been  infinitely  less  astonished.  What  on  earth  ^h1 
she  want  to  go  to  sdiool for?  She  must  ha;ve  bera 
at  least  nineteen ;  tall  and  diapely,  and  as  straiglit 
as  an  arrow,  witii  an  abundance  oif  golden  hirir — 
her  owny  I  will  go  bail  —  floatiiig  in  a  mntiuewa 
manner  over  her  neck.  Any  fmthv  afinskm  to  her 
perscmal  charms,  which  were  as  numerous  as  tlw 
sands  of  the  sea,  I  forego ;  for  the  reason  that  I 
have  not  yet  ceased  to  be  simc^it&k,  and  that  wa^ 
madness  lies.  The  bare  idea,  however,  of  this  fidr* 
est  of  creatures  being  immured  in  a  dingy  penaat^ 
no/  in  the  Avenue  Marignyor  at  the  Porte  Maillot, 
—  of  her  being  made  to  wear  a  blaok  calico  pinafore 
with  a  1Mb,  —  of  her  being  subjected  to  the  despotiann 
of  cross  old  governesses  cimtinnally  begianing  h»- 
rangoes  with  ^  Mademois^le^  voki  la  trwmhM  foi$ 
queje  wms  defends  " —  of  her  being  made  to  listea 
to  snufiy  prmssors  while  thev  pixMod  aboat  the 
proscription  of  SyUa  and  the  banishment  of  Aria* 
tides :  all  this  so  unhinged  me,  mentally,  that  I  re- 
lapsed into  my  norm^  state,  i^oh  is  one  of  blatant 
idiocy,  and  ai^ed  her,  feebly,  how  the  had  Uked 
Italy. 

<<  I  adore  the  Alps  and  those  dear  old  monks  of 
St  Bemaid,"  she  replied;  «<but  Italy  itself  I  don't 
care  about.  There  are  no  mountains  exoqstthe 
nasty  Apennines  and  Abmssi,  which  are  n^  of 
brigands,  and  fleas,  and  things.  Grive  me  Switaar- 
land,  or  Savoy,  or  the  Tyrol.  You  can  climb 
them.     Oh  1     1  'm  so  fond  of  climbing." 

It  was  then  that,  looking  upon  her  with  admira- 
tion not  nnmlngled  with  fear,  I  behrid  that  die  car- 
ried an  alpenstock  in  her  lily  hand.  It  woi  a  liiy 
hand ;  only  it  struck  me  that  it  was  likewise  cot 
which,  when  clench^  and  with  the  aid  of  the  ex- 
tensor muscles  of  its  forearm,  could  have  hit  out 
very  straight  indeed  firom  the  shoulder. 

*<  You  may  laugh  at  ms  now,"  dw  said,  saei^ 
thait  I  had  narked  her  walking'^tafi*, — and  die  Aoa 
been  laughing  at  me,  then,  amut  the  panree,  — 
<<fbr  carrying  an  alpenstook  about  the  Medttm^ 
ranean;  but  I  can't  bear  to  pait  with  the  dear 
old  thing.  I've  had  it  these  fbur  yean,  and  it  did 
me  good  service  this  spring,  crosaing  the  Col  di 
Tenda." 

Four  years  I  Had  she  been  cHmbing  since  the 
age  of  fourteen  ?  If  six^i  were  the  case,  it  waa 
perhaps  time  for  her  to  go  to  school  and  be  finiriwd. 

But  aor  deUghtAil  colloquy  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  th^  ariivai  of  the  boat  at  Uie  quay  side.  I 
am  deliffhted  to  say  that  I  had  the  oppoHuaity  of 
threatonmg  to  kick  one  of  the  boatmen  for  kneddag 
off  the  comer  of  her  portmanteau  asainst  the  side 
of  a  ladder ;  and  she  repaid  me  w%h  a  look  that 
has  played  ever  since  tse  dickens  with  mr  epSnal 
maiTow.  Be  still,  beating  heart  1  8tay,  tibe  heart 
is  not  situated  in  Ihe  midst  of  tlie  dorsal  vettabna. 
My  happiness  was  of  short  duration,.  Her  ua^ 
Hugh  was  waiting  for  her  on  the  Quai  de  la  Jott^ 
ette.  He  looked  much  more  lilce  her  cooidB  Hugh 
than  her  uncle,  being  a  thia,  wiiy,  sanbnrat  iMtt 
with  a  tawny  maBtii^he>  and  the  baek  of  ids  nack 
as  red  as  a  lobster.  «<  Madms  Light  Cavahrr,"  I 
murmured  to  myaelf.  ''Haughty,  supiroinona, 
never  ivad  Gibbon's « Decline  and  Falt^  Mokea 
cheroots,  drinks  brandy  and  soda,  beloaas  to  a  ohib 
in  St.  James'e  Square,  and  is  the  pet  of  the  flowv- 
shows.  Malisons  upon  thee,  Unole  Him^  ▲  dqr 
TMOf  come ;  and,  oh  I  if  at  dmt  mottent  Icoidd  only 
have  been  a  Pindaree  warrior  (there  were  Fladaiaa 
warriors,  n'egt'Cepcmf)^  with  my  good  aeimitar  aad 
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my  unerring  matdilocky  there  woold  have  been 
weiHng  emong  Um  Madam  Liglit  Cevalry,  and  this 
round  earth  would  hare  been  all  too  small  ibr  thee 
and  me  to  have  dwelt  together,  Uncle  Hogh.  Her 
ttnde — pahat" 

We  met — 't  was  in  a  crowd ;  and  we  parted  in 
acfowd;  she  dkraldering  her  alpenstock  Bke  the 
haUMvAer  ia  Victor  Hnco'e  poem.  I  caught  one 
laat  riimpffe  of  her  on  the  staircase  ot  the  Grand 
lUm  du  Loorre  et  de  la  Paix  in  the  Caanebl^re, 
and  1  Botieed  that  she  ascended  the  stairs  two  at  a 
time.  Brave  girl  1  Of  such  stuff  were  Boodioea 
and  Joan  of  £rc,  and  Catherine  Gordon,  and  Ma- 
dame Saqui  made.  I  have  always  been  a  poor  man ; 
but  willingly  would  I  have  mortgaged  my  earnings 
for  a  year  to  see  thai  fair-|iagred  heroineat  Mu^ 
seillee  dancing  on  the  tight-rope,  with  her  alpon* 
stock  as  a  balancing-pole. 

I  never  saw  her  again;  bnt  shonld  the  Gnu.  or 
Tfiui  PfiBioD  MiacKUjiNT  CTcr  fiJlinto  her  hands, 
she  may  perchance  recall  the  fragile  and  dender 
youth  with  awbum  locks  cuiiing  Ul^  Uie  young  ten- 
drils of  the  vine,*^  and  Ins  brow  sicklied  o*er  with 
the  pale  cast  of  thought,  who  in  the  year  18 — ,  in 
a  boat  at^Marseilles,  asked  her  how  Fhe  liked  Italy. 
Periiaps  shehasmanried  Hugh— stop,  she  couldn't 
if  lie  fsosber  uncle.  Perhaps  she  is  the  bloonsins 
maouaa  of  many  climbing  boys.  Periiaps  her  old 
passion  is  still  strong  within  her,  and  she  is  toiling 
up  Cbimborasso  or  MMtlia^  Popaoatapetl,  or  haply  — 
ai  I  heard  an  American  lady  once  phrase  it — sliin- 
ning  up  the  White  Mountains." 

It  is  only  of  late  years,  and  since  the  develop- 
mei^  of  the  pleasant  '<  Pbaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers  " 
manin,  that  one  branch  of  the  Girl  of  the  Period 
family  has  taken,  as  a  special  parsoit,  to  climbing, 
ym  as  other  branches  bare  taken  to  private  theat- 
xieala,  to  croquet  (combined  with  the  ensnaring  of 
curates),  to  ntualnon,  to  novel-writing,  to  hunting, 
or  to  bettfaig.  The  Climbing  Girl  of  the  Period,  as 
she  is  at  prMent  apparent,  is  a  marked  and  sahent 
type  of  femininity  easily  fixed  by  the  artist's  grapb- 
ic  peacil.  Her  drapoj  is  preftrably  short,  tier 
boots  preHarablT  stouL  In  remote  faititndes,  and 
where  the  climbing  work  is  of  the  roughont,  she 
does  not  disdain  to  supplement  her  attire  by  a  pair 
of  those  garments  which  derive  their  name  from  a 
sage  of  Manhattan,  yekpt  Diedrich  iCnickerbocker, 
and  which  in  hoe  recall  the  salamandrine  vestments 
of  the  French  Zouaves.  The  QatHdn  of  Siwhi,  we 
all  know,  shoukl  have  no  lege ;  but  the  Climbing 
Girl  of  the  Period  is  not  in  the  least  disposed  to 
disavow  her  possesnon  of  thorn  limbs,  and  is  oilen 
heard  to  remark  that  '^  ^  has  been  on  her  legs 
nee  five  o'elockin  the  morning.'* 

The  Climbing  Giri  rather  fikes  freckles  than 
otiMirwise.  To  her  thev  are  as  honorable  as  ftcars 
to  a  veteran.  She  finds  her  cosmetics  among  the 
wiid-Aowere  in  the  mountain  gorges ;  her  *^  Dew  of 
Sahara "  is  distilled  from  cataracts  and  mountain 
rills ;  and  ffhe  never  heard  of  violet-powder.  She 
la  orediiably  broad  in  the  chest  and  strong  in  the 
anas,  and,  opon  occasion,  can  collar  a  knavbh  guide 
and  threaten  to  buri  him  uver  a  precipice  if  he  doet* 
net  mead  bis  wi^s.  She  despiseji  luxury ;  and  a 
breakfast  of  brown  bread  and  goat's  miik,  a  dinner 
of  roast  chamois  and  boiled  nettletope,  are  to  her 
more  sneeaient  rennets  than  any  to  be  tbund  at  the 
wear}*  and  wiredrawn  continental  tablet  d'hSle. 
She  does  n't  object  to  a  tMe  d'hote^  however,  fry>m 


a  convenatioari  point  of  view,  naoe  it  afferds  her 
an  opportunity  of  ezohanging  experienoes  with 
other  Climbing  Girls  of  the  Period;  ay,  and  some- 
times with  the  climbing  yovng  men  thereof,  whom 
I  slMuld  like  mueh  betttar  if  they  were  not  so  fi«- 
onsentl^  insufferably  conceited  prigi.  About  the 
Climbing  Girl,  however,  there  is  no  nonsense,  no 
affectatioo.  I^e  climbs  becanae  she  likei  it,  be- 
canae  the  exeroise  does  her  good;  because  she  tela 
her  life  in  every  limb;  and,  perchance,  beeanae,  if 
she  didnt  ehmb,  die  might  be  found  writing  to 
Bell's  Life  and  oflRaring,  as  "  Pa's  noviee,"  to  %ht 
the  Horsleydown  Hammerer  fbr  two  hnndred  and 
Mtj  poundi  a  side.  One  must  set  rid  of  one's  ex- 
uberant animal  spirits  aomehm.  Katfaerine,  in 
the  play,  gets  rid  of  hers  by  cuffing  her  sister  and 
banging  her  lute  about  her  musio-master's  head. 
Aurora  Floyd  relieved  her  nent-np  energies  bv 
horeewhipinng  her  groom.  Some  ladies  *^  take  it 
out "  oTthehr  children ;  others  write  fririous  articlea 
in  weekly  reviews  against  their  own  sex.  Hie 
Spanish  uuiiea  are  too  lasy  to  climb,  bat  they  are 
passionately  fimd  of  the  edifying  sports  of  the  bull- 
ring. The  Bossian  ladies  cannot  climb,  —  they 
leave  that  exercise  to  the  bears ;  but  ^ley  will  drive 
a  sledge  along  the  course  of  a  frozen  river.  Juve- 
nal teUs  us  how  the  Roman  ladies  were  aeoustoeoed 
to  indulge  their  fondness  for  athletie  exercises. 
The  girls  of  his  period  were  accustomed  to  turn 
gladiators,  llieyfoneed.  Thev  drsped  themselves 
m  Tyrian  ruffp,  and  aaoiated  thehr  limbs  with  oil. 
They  covered  oue  arm  with  a  buckler.  They  wore 
helmets,  and,  with  a  wooden  sword,  they  banged 
away  at  a  post,  until  it  was  dinted  all  over.  We 
Hveln  as  vigorous  bat  In  a  more  decorous  era.  It 
is  better  to  climb  than  to  fight. 

Malevolent  persons  —  I  hate  malevolent  persons 
—  may  insinuate  that  the  Climbing  Gfrl  of  the 
Period  is  only  an  adult  development  of  the  juvenile 
tomboy.  I  see  so  little  of  children  that  I  don't 
know  whether  there  are  any  tomboys  nowadays^ 
but  I  still  hope  that  all  the  little  girls  of  the  period 
are  not  such  monsters  of  vanity  and  impertinenee  as 
Fanfkn  Benoiton,  or  that  intolerable  little  Cissy  in 
Mr.  Thackeray's  '<  Lovel  the  Widower,"  or  such 
perplexi^  metaphysicians  as  the  small  demoiselles 
m  Miss  longe's novels.  When  I  was  voung,  romps 
and  tomboys  abounded,  even  in  the  politest  circles. 
Thty  tore  their  fh)cks  out  of  the  gathen.  Thev 
inked  their  pinafores.  They  destroyed  the  frills 
round  their  **  pantalettes."  They  trod  on  old  gen- 
tL^nea's  gouty  toes,  and  sometimes  maliciously  dis- 
turbed tl:^  equilibrium  of  their  wigs.  They  shod 
the  oat  with  walnut-ebells.  Hiey  made  apple-pie 
beds.  They  ran  races  with  their  brothers,  and  not 
nnfrequently  fought  with  them.  Tlielr  misdeeds 
oocasiQiljyiy  subjected  them  to  that  chastisement 
which  befell  the  nursery  heroine  Gill  for  the  offence 
of  "laughing  at  Jack's  disaster."  The^  skipped; 
they  swung;  they  clomb  apple-trees,  nfled  birds' 
nests,  and  rode  Uie  colt  bare-backed  round  the  pad- 
dock, lliey  made  "cheeses"  in  the  parlor  by 
means  of  the  expaation  of  their  skirts  caused  l^ 
rapid  gymtlons.  But  all  this  was  so  veiy  long  ago^ 
and  I  have  known  m  many  staid  matrons,  so  many 
starched  old  maids,  who  in  their  youth  were|ra- 
nowned  as  tomboys !  ltpii^4| 

I  very  much  doubt  whether  a  daughter  of  Colum- 
bia often  shines  as  a  Climbing  GiH.  You  meet 
shoals  of  young  Yankee  ladies,  the  prettiest  imagin- 
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toresque  supplement  to  their  costume,  they  may 
carry  an  alpenstock;  but  they  won't  climb,  as  a 
rule,  if  they  can  help  it.  The  bunness  of  a  pretty 
Yankee  Ghrl  of  the  Period  is  to  look  pretty,  and 
nothing  else.  She  succeeds  admirably  in  her  yocar 
tion,  and  she  sticks  to  it  She  detests  bodily  exer- 
tion ;  until  very  recently,  even,  she  has  not  cared 
much  for  horse  exercise.  She  lies  Switzerland  be- 
cause it  is  foil,  during  the  season,  of  ^ood-looking 
cavaliers,  fully  appreciative  of  the  merits  of  pretty 
girls.  If  she  must  needs  ascend  a  mountain,  she 
prefers  being  carried,  —  in  the  arms  of  an  obedient 
and  devoted  swain,  if  convenient,  or  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  ffuide,  if  the  supply  of  swains  run  short.  It  is 
not  through  any  affectation  of  fine  ladyism  that  she 
eschews  climbing.  Her  forte  is  in  her  head,  not  in 
her  heels.  She  talks  admirably, —  so  admirably 
and  so  fluently,  indeed,  that  more  than  once  I  have 
seen  an  active,  jovial,  athletic  English  maiden,  un- 
approachable in  her  own  pursuit  of  climbing,  but 
not  quite  conversant  with  the  more  recondite  pas- 
sages in  Adam  Smith's  *'  Wealth  of  Nations,"  Kbit's 
**  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,"  and  Schopenhauer's 
'*  Essay  on  the  Categorical  Imperative,"  quite 
posed  and  "  shut  up  "  by  the  brilliant  discourse  of 
a  Tourist  Girl  of  the  Period  firom  New  York  or 
Massachusetts.  The  poor  English  lass  listened 
awhile  to  the  voluble  oialectics  of  her  transatlantic 
sister,  and  then,  perhaps,  shru^d  her  shoulders 
and  marched  off  to  bed,  pleading  &tigue  after  a 
long  dav's  climbing  as  a  reason  for  retirement.  But 
if  you  happened  to  be  in  the  confidence  of  that 
brave  British  damsel,  she  would  probably  own  to 
you  that  she  had  been  driven  from  the  salon  de  con- 
versation of  the  hotel  by  <<  the  intolerable  tongue  of 
that  Yankee  girl." 

As  for  a  IVench  lady,  if  you  asked  her  if  she 
climbed,  she  would  probably  regard  you  with  a  look 
of  blank  amazement,  or  inquire,  '^  Suis-je  une  singe, 
que  je  doive  grimpert"  Climbing  she  leaves  to 
monkeys  and  acrobats. 

I  imagine  that  the  Climbing  Girl  of  the  Period 
must  be,  if  not  a  new  species,  a  new  adaptation  of 
femininity.  For  basis  you  must  take  an  active, 
courageous  English  girl.  Let  her  have  plenl^  of 
health.  Let  her  have  a  hearty  hatred  of  all  kind 
of  humbug.  Let  her  have  a  wholesome  love  of 
change,  movement,  and  adventure.  She  should  not 
possess  a  very  poetical  temperament.  Beading 
Tennyson  or  Browning  among  the  Alps  is  all  very 
well ;  but  reading  and  sentimentalizing  are  a  mere 
loss  of  time  when  the  Mer  de  Glace  or  the  Grands 
Mulcts  are  before  vou.  Again,  I  don't  think  that 
the  genuine  Girl  of  the  P^od  should  be  very  fond 
of  sketching.  A  girl  may  have  a  hearty  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  yet  prefer  climb- 
ing a  mountain  to  making  a  drawing  of  it.  As  for 
her  keeping  a  diary  of  her  travels,  she  may^lease 
herself  in  that  respect ;  but  she  is  usually  too  fa- 
tigued, after  a  da^-'s  alpine  gymnastics,  to  make 
elaborate  entries  in  her  commonplace  book,  even 
if  it  be  eked  out  by  copious  extracts  firom  Miuray's 
Guide-Book.  The  alpenstock  is  the  real  diary  of 
the  Climbing  Girl  of  tJie  Period ;  and  as  our  ances- 
tors were  wont  to  keep  their  accounts  by  means  of 
notched  tallies,  so  does  she  preserve  the  record  of 
her  climbing  achievements  by  indentations  on  her 
trusty  walking-pole. 

What  is  the  "  Final  Cause "  of  the  Climbing 
Girl  of  the  Period  ?  Beshrew  the  meticulous  age 
which  insists  on  a  final  cause  for  anything  I  *'  ^e 
final  cause  cf  bread,"  said  a  philosopher  to  me  the 


other  day,  "  is  to  be  eaten."  "No,  sir,"  I  retorted, 
"  it  is  not.  It  is  to  be  sued  in  the  County  Couit  by 
the  baker."  K  the  Climbmg  Girl  of  the  Period 
must  needs  have  a  final  cause,  it  is,  I  take  it,  this : 
"To  get  her  neck  broken  by  tumbling  into  a 
crevasse  f  "  the  cynic  may  cry :  Not  at  all;  it  is  to 
marry  the  Climbing  Young  Man  of  the  Period  when 
he  has  got  rid  of  his  conceit  and  his  priggishneas, 
and  has  settled  down  as  tutor  of  Trap^e-cum-Leap- 
ina;ton,  or  as  a  barrister-at-law  and  standing  coun- 
sel to  tibe  Alpine  Club  and  the  German  Gynmastie 
Society. 


THE  EMPEROR'S  FETE. 

Before  entering  into  a  detailed  account  of  the 
Emperor's  ^te  I  must  remind  you  that  the  15th  of 
August  is  not  only  a  political  festivity,  but  a  relig- 
ious one,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  celeoration  of  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  which  day  true 
Catholics  implore,  acceding  to  an  ancient  custom, 
blessings  upon  herbs,  plants,  and  fruits.  As  re- 
sards  the  other  fite,  that  of  the  Emperor,  Louis 
Napoleon  was  not  the  originator  of  it.  More  than 
200  years  aeo  Louis  AJLiT.  fixed  upon  the  15th  of 
Auffust  as  the  day  to  place  himself  andhis  kingdom 
un^r  the  protection  of  the  Yirein.  A  hundred 
years  later,  Louis  XV.  renewed  toe  vow  made  bv 
Louis  Xin.  The  First  Emperor,  when  in  the  fuU 
tide  of  his  glory,  also  fixed  upon  that  date  fyt  the 
celebration  of  his  fllte ;  his  nephew,  of  course,  has 
followed  his  example. 

The  celebration  of  the  fite  of  the  present  sov- 
ereign opens  by  charity,  prayers,  and  Te  Deumsj 
after  which  the  public  rejoicings  commence,  which 
terminate  by  general  illuminations  and  fireworks. 

Let  us  follow  up  the  filte  according  to  the  order 
I  have  just  stated.  I  said  it  was  ushered  in  by 
charity;  and  so  it  is.  The  Emperor  authorizes 
every  poor  family  in  France  who  auring  the  course 
of  tiie  year  have  been  obliged  to  pawn  articles  <tf 
household  use,  such  as  blankets,  sheets,  clothing, 
&C.,  to  redeem  these  pledges  gratis.  He  further- 
more issues  orders  to  every  mayor  in  France  to  de- 
liver to  the  poor  in  every  town  and  village  a  "  6oa,** 
or  ticket  by  means  of  which  they  can  obtain  from 
any  pork-shop,  baker,  and  wine  merchant  a  certain 
quantity  of  pork,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  bottie  of 
wine.  A  pleasant  sight  it  is,  I  assure  you,  to  wit- 
ness the  happy  faces  of  those  who,  Imving  thus 
made  their  Httie  provision  for  the  dav,  and  carefully 
stowed  it  in  a  hand-basket,  immediately  repair  to 
the  Bairi^re  du  Trdne  or  to  the  Place  des  Inva- 
lides,  there  to  enjoy  with  their  children  a  littie  ]mo- 
nic  which  has  not  cost  them  a  penny,  and  await  Ae 
performances  which  take  place  in  the  open  air. 
Thousands  of  fiunilies  are  tnus  afforded  the  means 
of  taking  a  hearty  diare  in  the  festivities  of  the  dayw 

The  Bureaux  de  Bienfiiisance,  of  which  there  are 
twenty  in  Paris,  viz.,  one  in  every  arrondissement, 
are  also  requested  to  afford  relief  to  the  aged,  in- 
firm, and  indi^nt,  in  the  fi>rm  of  bread,  meat,  and 
wine.  More  than  100,000  poor  in  Paris  take  part 
in  tiiese  liberalities  and  bounties  of  Government. 
"  To  for&ve  "  is  also  an  act  of  charity  much  pnK> 
tised  by  Louis  Napoleon  on  this  his  f<^te-day.  Thus 
it  is  that  he  has  tnis  time  commemorated  tiie  First 
Emperor's  Centenary  by  a  general  amnesty  for 
press  offences,  political  misdemeanors,  &c. 

Charily  having  accomplished  its  work.  Religion 
is  invited  to  permrm  hers.  Precisely  at  one,  Grand 
Mass  was  celebrated  at  Uie  cathedral  chmnch  of 
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Notre  Dame,  and  a  most  imposing  sight  it  was  to 
witness  the  nave,  choir,  douole  aisles,  and  lateral 
chapels  of  this  ancient  edifice  crowded  with  deputa- 
tions of  all  the  grand  corps  d*et<it,  with  the  marshals, 
generals,  and  admirals  of  France,  as  well  as  by 
ministers  and  great  officers  of  the  Crown.    Similar 
services  took  place  at  the  same  hour  in  aU  the 
other  chmncJies  of  die  metropolis,  as  well  as  through- 
oat  Uie  whole  of  the  empire, 
•l^necisely  at  the  same  hour  the  doors  of  every 
theatre  in  Paris  were  thrown  open  gratuitously  to 
the  public,  and  the  Parisian  playgoers,  who  haa  for 
hours  been  standing  patiently  in  single  file,  now  in- 
yaded  the  opera-lurases  and  theatres  of  the  capital. 
On  no  occasion  in  the  year  can  one  so  well  judge 
of  the  innate  appreciation  of  the  Parisians  for  true 
art.     So  well  aware  is  the  municipality  of  Paris  of 
the  keen  appreciation  of  the  working  classes  as  re- 
gards theatrical  pieoes,  that  nothing  bat  classical  or 
modem  ckefMtcBwnre  are  <^ered  on  this  occasion  to 
the  **  blonsy "  population  of  the  faubourgs.   -  This 
year,  Meyerbeer's  **  Les  Huguenots  "  at  the  Grand 
Opera,  at  the  Fran9ais  the  '<  Mariage  de  Figaro  " 
of^Beaumarchais,  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  "Vert, 
vert,"  at  the  Lyrique   "Don    Quichotte,"  "Les 
Rdves  de  Mamerite  "  at  the  Vaudeville, "  Riche- 
lieu k  Fontainebleau  "  at  the  Amln^e,  *<'La  Chatte 
Blandie  "  at  the  Gait^,  &c.    At  lOl  of  these  thear 
tres  a  cantata  in  honor  of  the  Centenary  was  exe- 
cuted l^  the  artists.     Specially  remarkable  was 
that  sung  at  Uie  Fran^ais,  the  one  selected  having 
been  composed  by  Persuis  in  honor  of  the  First 
Emperor's  yictories,  and  executed  for  the  first  time 
in  1806.    Fifty  of  the  pujnls  of  the  Conservatoire, 
the  whole  Choral  Society  of  the  children  of  Paris ; 
M.  Rives,  the  barytone-  laureate  of  the  year;  M. 
Senechal  and  MdUe.  Lloyd,  of  the  Th^tre  Fran- 
^ais ;  and  Philippe,  of  the  Conservatoire^  sang  this 
ancient  cantata  six^-three  years  after  its  composi- 
tion in  honor  of  hmi  for  whom  it  was  orisinally 
written.    I  give  you  the  first  ch2u>ter,  whicn  will 
oonyey  a  fiiir  idea  of  the  style  of  the  cantatas  per- 
finrmed  at  the  eleyen  theatres,  opened  gratuitously  : 

**  Amante  des  Inm^aii,  le  rapide  victoire 
Rerleot  Ura^mn  plus  btUe  etoorter  set  drapeaax ; 
U  oifante  k  not  yenx  det  mindea  nooTeaox, 
St,  rivml  d«  lol-mteM,  U  a  ralocu  la  gloire ! 

**Wkl  qai  •olTndt  le  toI  das  guerrlen  qa*n  dirlge  ? 
Sana  oesN  i^reUlanfc  le  bruit  de  eca  expMta, 
Dee  tehoe  fktlfa^  11  raoime  la  Yoix : 
Par  loi  la  rMU  turpaeie  le  prodige. 

**  rarori  da  destln  al  le  del  Ta  (kit  naitre, 
O'eit  pcmr  rdr  l*aiiiTan  aaeerri  loai  sa  Id. 
Stle  people  francala,  nkM  par  oa  tel  maitre. 
Sera  toqjoan  le  people-rol  .*  ** 

Besides  these  extraordinary  performances  at  the 
opera  and  theatres,  several  impromptu  theatres 
were  erected  on  such  open  places  as  the  Barri^ 
du  Trdne  and  the  Champs  ae  Mars,  the  properties 
being  fbmished  by  Government.  Five  hundred 
privates  are  supplied  h^  the  War  Office,  who  volun- 
teer to  act  in  tne  mihtary  pieces  represented,  the 
contractors  having  only  to  supply  the  costumes 
worn  by  their  respective  troupes.  On  an  average 
thirty  clowns  were  engaged  for  each  of  these  boow- 
Hke  theatres,  and  were  paid  fWnn  12  f.  to  18  £  for 
their  performances.  Those  who  failed  to  secure 
a  seat  at  the  regular  theatres  had  to  console  them- 
•eWes  1^  these  impromptu  performances.  Two  of 
the  fbur  erected  on  the  Champs  de  Mars  were  de- 
voted to  military  pieces,  whilst  the  two  others  were 
fwMmbulei,    The  same  arrangement  was  made  for 


du  Trdne.  Climbing  poles  were  another  attrac- 
tion to  these  spaces.  Each  measured  from  60  feet 
to  70  feet  in  height ;  firom  the  top  df  each  were  sus- 
pended such  tempting  prizes  as  silver  watches, 
meerschaum  mpes,  spoons,  forks,  &c.,  which  became 
the  proj>erty  ofthe  workmen  or  boys  who  reached 
them,  —  those  who  almost  attained  the  desired 
prize  and  suddenly  slipped  down  the  pole,  were 
invariably  greeted  by  tne  lazzis  of  the  crowd  be- 
neath. 

As  I  drove  to  the  Champs  de  Mars,  early  in  the 
day,  I  noticed  crowds  anxiously  gazing  at  the  row- 
ing and  sailing  matches,  as  well  as  other  aquatic 
sports,  which  took  place  on  the  Seine.  The  morn- 
ing, which  had  looked  threatening,  kept  up,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  shower  at  midoay,  the 
sports  were  not  interrupted  by  unwelcome  rain, 
and  the  eveping,  though  cold  and  windy,  was  fine, 
till  the  last  light  died  out  and  darkness  and  slence 
settled  on  the  vast  metropolis,  which  for  sixteen 
hours  had  been  one  prolonged  scene  of  festivity  and 
mirth. 

Paris  was  never  more  tastefully  decked  in  light 
of  every  hue  and  of  every  degree  of  radiance  than 
last  night  The  city  certainly  has  not  been  chary 
of  its  expenditure  for  the  amusement  of  its  inhabi- 
tants or  Its  numerous  visitors.  By  nine  o'clock  the 
illuminations  were  in  their  full  beauty,  and  except 
for  the  mauvais  quart  d'heure  during  which  we  were 
threatened  by  sundry  gusts  of  wind,  the  whole  was 
a  complete  success.  The  Palace  was  not  %hted, 
but  much  care  was  bestowed  on  the  decoration  of 
the  Tuileries  Gardens.  Banners  of  colored  lamps, 
measuring  twenty  feet  in  height,  were  placed  at  in- 
tervals along  the  broad  walk  which  runs  parallel 
with  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  throughout  the  alleys  of  ven- 
erable trees,  which  form  the  central  massif;  giran- 
doles of  graceful  design  shed  a  deep  orange  li^t  on 
the  scene,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  son  radiance 
emanating  firom  chains  of  pearly  globes,  festooned 
fix>m  posts  placed  at  intervals  along  the  walks  of 
the  reserved  garden,  each  post  surmounted  by  a 
bouquet  of  eighteen  of  these  opaque  balls  of  light. 
These  festooned  chains  were  continued  along  the 
central  walk  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  where 
they  formed  a  perfect  labyrinth  traced  in  rows  of 
pearls.  Mysterious  and  sibylline  appeared  the  colos- 
sal statues  typiMng  the  French  cities  which  keep 
watch  and  ward  on  the  eight  plateaux  into  whicn 
that  vast  space  b  divided,  ana  weird-like  was  the 
efiect  of  immense  banners  placed  around  the  obelisk, 
which,  waving  in  the  night  air,  were  suggestive  of 
spirits  hovering  over  the  dense  crowd  bdow. 

A  central  festoon  caught  up  by  bouquets  of  pear- 
ly globes  encircled  the  Longsor,  and  continued  in 
double  chains  as  far  as  the  Arc  de  TEtoile  sur- 
rounded by  an  imperial  crown  of  fabulous  dimen- 
sions, measuring  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  itself  a 
blaze  of  golden  light,  relieved  by  ruby,  emerald, 
and  amethyst  flames,  which  variegated  tints  flashed 
a  thousand  lovely  hues  on  the  marble  basso-relievos 
incrusted  in  that  superb  arch.  Beneath  the  crown, 
"Napoleon,"  in  fiery  letters,  each  six  feet  high, 
blazed  in  splendid  nuliance.  The  names  of  me 
Emperor's  aecisive  victories  in  letters  of  light  ap- 
peared between  tricolor  standards  of  colored  lamps, 
the  whole  firamed,  as  it  were,  with  garlands  of  laurel 
leaves  of  the  brightest  emerald  ^reen.  Beneath 
this  gorgeous  band  of  color  fell  at  mtervals  on  the 
arch  itself],  which  appeared  dark  and  ^y  in  the 
gloom  of  night,  gigantic  stars  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
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nine  o'clock  somewhat  dimmed  their  radilinee. 
Still,  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  has  neyer  been  illimiir 
noted  in  such  perfect  taste  as  this  year.  The  effect 
from  the  rmd-point  of  the  Champ  Elys^es  was  ex- 
quisite, and,  periiaps,  oihanced  07  the  fact  that  the 
whole  of  the  lower  part  c^  the  nummnent  was  lost 
in  darkness.  Therefore  the  iUnminated  spandrils 
and  frieze  a|^)eared  suspended  in  tlie  night  air. 
The  feu  d'artifice  fired  from  the  Trocadero  was 
magnificent,  but  not  more  splendid  than  last  jear, 
when  I  recorded  the  Turions  ckef»<r<Buvre  accom- 
plished by  Roggieri.  The  bouquet  went  off  pre- 
cisely at  the  Moment  when  diat  <^  the  Hotel  de 
y  iUik  shed  its  showers  of  pale  yellow  fire  and  maure 
and  green  stars  on  the  dense  crowd  of  enthusiastic 
fire-worshippers  massed  on  the  Place,  who  heartilv 
cheered  each  fresh  blaze  of  colored  fire  as  though 
the  great  majority  had  not  on  each  si^cceediag  £He 
witn^«ed  the  same  spectacle. 

As  I  proceeded  along  the  Champ  Elys^es,  on  my 
way  to  the  Tuileries,  I  was  surprised  hy  an  unusual 
si^ht.  The  gardens  around  the  four  jets  d^eaux 
which  adorn  the  rand-paint  were  crowded  by  women 
and  children  seated  on  the  shorn  srass,  on  which 
no  foot  is  allowed  to  tread  on  any  oSier  less  solemn 
i^te  than  that  wliich  celebrates  the  Centenary; 
their  attracdon  to  the  soft  greensward  not  beine 
the  perfmne  or  beauty  of  ihe  flowers,  but  the  iU 
luminated  water,  encircled  by  a  ring  of  fire,  from 
the  centre  of  which  the  jets  d'eaux  slM>t  upwards  in 
a  snowy  cloud  of  foam.  It  was  a  scene  of  magic 
beauty,  and  one  of  the  loyeliest  of  last  night* s 
kaleicioscope.  The  outlines  of  the  Palais  d'lndne- 
trie  were  traced  in  lines  of  fire,  as  though  its  archi- 
tect had  drawn  his  plan  with  a  pen  dipped  in  liquid 
flame.  The  Madeleine,  surmounted  by  a  Greek 
cross  of  pale  yellow  fire,  and  occasionally  flashed 
by  roseate  flames,  burnt  beneath  its  wide  open  por- 
tico, and  the  dome  and  upper  architecture  of  the 
new  church  of  St.  Augustin,  traced  in  lines  of  fire, 
were  special  objects  of  attraction. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  the  day  is  not  only  that 
it  was  me  Emperor's  Ffite,  but  the  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  the  founder  oif  Uie  dynasty. 
Napoleon  I.  would  yesterday  have  reached  one  hun- 
di'ed  years  of  age ;  he  who  fulfilled  his  destiny  in  for- 
ty-five years,  would  now  be  a  centenarian,  a  privilege 
enjoyed  by  some  few  of  the  invalides  and  oflicers 
who  followed  him  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  new 
gilding  of  the  dome  of  the  Invalides,  beneath  which 
the  great  captiun  lies,  was  hurried  to  its  comple- 
tion, and  was  uncovered  in  time  to  add  its  lustre  to 
the  brilliance  of  the  f^te  enacting  328  foet  beneath 
the  glittering  suriace.  This  said  regilding  has 
cost.  £  80,000,  and  as  it  has  been  calculated  that 
every  twenty-five  years  the  gold  must  be  renewed, 
it  may  be  asserted  that  the  dome  of  the  Invalides 
costs  the  country  eight  millions  of  francs  per  cen- 
tury. The  groups  in  alto-relievo  which  adorn  the 
front  of  the  new  opera  house  were  also  unveiled  in 
honor  of  this  day.  Hiat  typifying  dance,  dne  to 
ttie  chisel  of  Carpeaux,  is  severely  criticifed  on  ac- 
count of  the  delirious  character  of  the  movements 
of  the  figures,  which  convey  to  the  spectator  the 
impression  that  they  are  executing  a  tarantula 
rather  than  a  baUet. 

Statisticians  can  have  remarkably  little  to  do ; 
however,  lovers  of  detail  will  be  obliged  to  tiiem 
for  the  trouble  one  of  that  body  must  have  taken 
to  ascertain  that  241  posts  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens 
supported  205  bouuqets  of  19  opaque  fflobes,  and 
219  festoons  of  45  gk)bes,  making  a  total  of  13,760 


aoffed  glasses.  As  persons  ere  to  be  found  1^ 
take  an  interest  in  ^tetails,  I  transcribe  for  their 
edification  that  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  thei^ 
were  450  bouquets,  each  of  19  globes,  and  S59  foa- 
toons  of  45  globett,  —  sum  total,  ^705  gk^bcik 
Add  both  sums  together,  and  the  reader  will  bt 
pleased  to  learn  thf^  our  visual  organa  haye  beea 
dazzled  by  the  light  of  88,455  gas  jets* 


HEAT  FROM  THE  MOON. 

A  LOKG-YKXEi>  ouestion — one  which 
mers  and  physicists  naye  labored  and  pvazled  and 
even  quaneUed  ovar  for  two  oentnries  at  l6aat--*> 
has  at  leasth  been  set  at  rest  Whether  the  Moon 
really  sends  us  any  appreciable  aauNuA  of  warmth 
has  long  been  a  moot  point.  The  moat  delicate 
experiments  had  been  tried  to  determioe  the  xna^ 
ter.  De  Sanssure  thought  he  had  Bueeeedad  in  ob- 
taining heat  from  the  moon,  but  it  was  ehowa  that 
he  had  been  gathering  heat  from  his  own  instni> 
ments.  M^oni  tried  the  esperitaent,  and  feU  i»> 
to  a  similar  error.  Piaszi  «myth,  in  his  fiuaoos 
Teneri^fe  expedition,  tried  the  effect  of  seeking  for 
lunar  heat  above  those  lower  and  more  motstme- 
laden  atmospheric  strata  whidi  are  known  to  cot 
off  the  obscure  heat-rays  so  efl^Bctoally.  Yet  he 
also  failed.  IVofesaor  Tyndall,  in  his  now  elasacal 
^  Lectures  on  Heat,"  says  that  all  such  experiments 
must  inevitably  fiul,  sinoe  the  heat  rays  firom  the 
moon  must  be  of  ^ch  a  diaracter  that  the  glaas 
conver^ng^lens  used  by  the  experimeotera  wo«dd 
cut  ofi*  the  whole  of  tlie  lunar  heat.  He  hiaMelf 
tried  the  experiment  with  metallic  mirrors,  but  the 
thick  London  air  prevented  his  succeeding. 

The  hint  waa  not  lost,  however.  It  was  dedded 
that  mirrMfi,  and  not  lenses,  were  the  proper  weap- 
ons ibr  carrying  on  the  attads.  Now,  there  b  one 
mirror  in  existence  idiich  excda  all  others  in  l^it- 
gathering,  and  therefi^re  necessarily  in  heat-giUhier- 
mgy  power.  The  gigantie  murror  of  (he  Bosie  teka- 
cope  has  long  been  engaged  in  gathering  the  hisi 
rays  firnn  those  distant  stellar  doodlets  wUeh  are 
strewn  over  the  celestial  vault.  The  strange  clus- 
ters with  long  out-reaching  amys,  the  spiral  nebuUe 
with  mystic  convolutions  around  their  Mazing  nu- 
clei, the  wild  and  fantastic  figures  of  the  irregular 
nebulas,  dl  these  fanns  €f£  matter  had  been  forced 
to  reveal  their  secret  under  the  searching  eye  of 
the  great  Parsonstown  reflector. 

But  vast  as  are  the  powers  of  this  slant  telescope, 
and  interesting  as  die  revelations  it  had  ali^sdy 
made,  there  was  one  defect  which  paralyzed  half 
its  powers.  It  was  an  inert  mass  well  poised ;  — 
indeed,  so  that  the  merest  intuit  eould  sway  it,  boi 
possessing  no  powor  of  self-motion.  The  tdieseopea 
in  our  great  observatories  folkm  persistently  the 
motions  of  the  stars  upon  the  celestial  vault,  hot 
their  giant  brother  possessed  no  such  power.  Aa4 
when  we  remember  the  enormoos  v<5iBne  of  tbe 
Rosse  Telescope,  its  tube,  —  fifty  feet  in  length, — 
down  which  a  tall  man  can  walk  upright,  and  its 
vast  metallic  speculum  wei^ung  several  Ions,  the 
task  of  applyiuff  dock-motton  to  so  cumbrout  and 
seemingly  unwiddly  a  mass  might  well  aeeia  hope- 
less ?  Yet  witliout  this  it  was  d^Murred  from  takug 
its  part  in  a  multitude  of  proceetea  of  reasaidi  to 
which  its  powers  were  wonderfully  adapted.  8pee- 
troscopic  analysis,  as  applied  to  the  stars,  for  as- 
ample,  requires  the  moat  perfect  ttnifonnity  of 
dock-motion,  so  that  the  li^  finm  a  stae,  on^e 
leedyed  on  tbe  jaws  of  the  slit  whidi  forms  tibe 
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Mtmnoe  into  the  mokroeeope,  may  not  move  off 
diem  eren  by  a  Iumt  b  breadth.  And  the  detemi- 
luUion  of  ihe  noon's  heat  recnnred  an  equally  ex- 
act adaptation  of  the  toleseope^s  motioa  to  the  ap- 
parent moToment  of  the  celestial  sphere.  For  so 
delicate  is  the  inquiry,  that  the  mere  heat  generated 
in  tnmin^  the  teleaeope  npon  the  moon  by  the  or- 
dinary anraageaient  wonld  hn^e  served  to  mask  the 
renlt 

At  euormons  cost,  and  after  many  difficulties  had 
been  encountered,  the  Ro»e  reflector  has  at  len^ 
hnd  its  powers  mora  than  donUed,  by  the  addition 
of  the  long^wanted  power  of  sdfimotion.  And 
anions  the  fint<<finiit8  of  the  labor  thus  bestowed 
apoa  It,  is  the  solntion  of  the  &mooa  problem  of  de- 
terodning  the  moon's  heat. 

The  deheate  heat-mensorer,  Imown  as  the  thep- 
uHipile,  was  used  in  this  work,  as  in  Mr.  Huggins's 
experimeota  for  estimnting  the  heat  we  receive  from 
the  stars.  The  moon's  beat,  concentrated  by  the 
flreat  minor,  was  suiiered  to  Mi  npon  the  fiioe  of 
the  thermopile,  and  the  indications  of  the  needle 
were  onreftillT  watched.  A  nnall  bot  obvioas  de- 
flection in  the  direetion  signifying  heat  was  at 
ooce  observed,  and  when  the  obeeifation  had  been 
repeated  several  times  with  the  same  resnk  no 
doaht  oould  remain.  We  aotnally  receive  an  sp- 
pcociable  proportion  of  oar  warmth-sopplv  from 
•*  the  chaste  beama  of  the  wat'ry  moon."  The  view 
whidi  Sir  John  Herschel  had  long  einoe  formed  on 
tiw  beharvior  of  the  fleecy  doods  of  a  summer  night 
nader  the  moon's  influence  wai  shown  to  be  as  cor- 
rect as  almost  aU  the  gnesses  have  been  which  the 
two  Uerschels  have  ever  made. 

And  one  of  the  most  intereeting  of  the  restdts 
which  have  followed  from  the  inontiy  confirms  in 
an  equally  strikinr -manner  anotoer  guess  wiuch 
Sir  John  Hersohel  had  made.  By  coaoparing  the 
beat  received  from  the  moon  witii  that  obtained 
from  several  terrestrial  soaroas,  Lard  Rosee  has 
bean  led  to  the  oondnskm  that  at  the  time  of  ftUl 
moon  the  aur&ce  of  oar  satellite  is  raised  toatem- 
peratore  exceeding  by  more  than  280°  (Fahrenheit) 
that  of  boiliaff  water.  SurJoha  Herschel  long  since 
asserted  diat  Sua  must  be  so.  During  ^  long  lunar 
day,  lasting  sobm  three  hftmdred  of  our  hours,  the 
ana's  rays  are  poorad  without  iatermisnon  upon  Uie 
lunar  torfaoe.  No  obnds  temper  the  heat,  no  at- 
mosphere oven  serves  to  interpose  any  resistance 
to  the  continual  down-poor  of  tne  fierce  solar  rays. 
And  fiir  about  tiie  mace  of  threeof  onr  days  the  sun 
hangs  suspended  owae  to  the  aenith  of  the  lunar 
sky,  so  that  if  there  were  inhabitants  on  onr  unfor- 
tunate satellite,  they  would  be  scorched  for  more 
than  seventy  consecutive  hours  by  an  ahnost  ver- 
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There  ts  only  one  point  in  Locd  Bosse's  inquiiy 
whkrh  seems  donbtfiiL  That  we  receive  heat  froat 
the  moon  he  has  shown  conchisiTeiy,  and  there  can 
he  no  doubt  that  a  laige  poition  of  this  heat  is  ro- 
diat€d  from  the  moon.  But  there  is  another  mode 
ty  wiuch  the  heat  migr  be  sent  to  tH  fltnn  the  moon, 
«nd  it  mi^  be  worth  whUe  to  inqnire  a  little  more 
eloiely  than  has  yet  been  dosie  wbetfcw  the  huEger 
ahare  of  the  heat  rendered  senttble  by  the  gnat 
■tfrsr  may  not  hare  ONae  in  thb  way.  We  reier 
to  the  moon's  power  of  rejhtting  heat.  It  need 
hardly  be  aaad  that  the  reflaetton  and  tlie  nUKa- 
tian  ef  heat  nre  very  difierent  nmttera.  Let  any 
aaa  held  ahimisfaed  metal ptee  In  snoh  a  way  that 
tlm  Boa's  Ij^  is  isJaotort  towards  hia  %c%  and  he 
vill  M  timt  with  the  tight  a  isoHiteabte  aiaannt 


of  heat  is  reflected.  Let  him  leave  the  same  metal 
in  the  sun  nntil  it  is  well  warmed,  and  he  will  find 
diat  the  metal  is  capable  of  imparting  heat  to  him 
when  it  b  removed  from  the  jsun's  rays.  This  is 
radiation,  and  cannot  happen  unless  the  metal  has 
been  warmed,  whereas  heat  can  be  reflected  from 
an  iee-cold  plate.  There  has  been  nothing  in  the 
experiments  conducted  by  Lord  Rosse  to  show  by 
which  of  these  two  procesnes  the  moon's  heat  is 
principally  sent  to  us ;  nor  do  we  know  enough  of 
the  constitution  of  the  moon's  surface  to  estimate 
fiv  ourselves  the  rdative  propdirtioos  of  the  heat 
die  reflects  and  radiates  towaitis  us. 

We  do  not  mention  this  point  from  any  desire  to 
cavil  at  the  results  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
experiments  which  has  recently  be(*n  carried  out. 
But  the  recent  researches  of  Zollner  upon  the  light 
from  the  planeU,  has  shown  how  largely  the  Fur- 
faces  of  the  celestial  bodies  differ  as  respects  their 
capacity  fin*  reflecting  and  absorbii^  light,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  infer  that  similar  peculiari- 
taee  characterize  the  planets'  power  of  absorbing 
and  reflecting  heat.  The  whole  question  of  the 
heat  to  which  the  moon's  surfrce  b  actoally  raised 
by  the  sun's  heat  depends  upon  the  natnre  of  that 
surfhce,  and  the  proportion  between  its  power  of 
abeorbing  heat  or  reflecting  it  away  into  space; 
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ni   BIGBT  GHAPTEnS. —  CHATTSn   I. 

TuK  Gray  Hoase  stands  ^hf  feet  above  the  sea, 
on  Penmaur  Clifl;  and  lodes  as  if  it  had  been  flung 
there.  It  b  built  of  p^anite,  and  consists  of  two 
wings,  three  stories  hi^h,  united  by  a  centre  one 
thira  of  their  depth,  and  one  story  lower.  In  it  b 
the  principid  entrance,  and  on  either  side  of  that 
are  fbor  smali-paned  sash  windows.  Facing  the 
bay,  the  space  between  tiie  wings  b  filled  by  a  plain 
strong  stone  colonnade,  raised  t¥K>  stops  above  the 
seau-natural  terrace  on  which  the  boose  b  situated. 
From  thence,  black  rocks  descend  to  a  noble  sea. 
They  stretch  a  quarter  of  a  mUe  away  to  the  south, 
and  a  mile  to  iat  west,  where  they  give  way  to  the 
small  fishing-town  of  St.  Breaca's  in  Cornwall. 

In  the  year  1796,  a  picturesque  old  native,  by 
name  Dan  Quick,  returned  fixm  fixrty  years'  wan- 
dering, no  one  knew  where,  and,  with  money  which 
every  one  believed  to  have  been  amassed  irregulaf^ 
ly,  lAult  the  Gray  House.  It  was  large  enough  to 
accommodate  ten  persons.  He  took  two  to  live 
with  him,  an  ancient  sister,  his  only  surviving  kin, 
and  Sam  Williaais,  an  active  orphan  lad,  who  hit 
hb  fiuicy.  After  his  own  fitthion,  he  setUed  him- 
self comfintably :  filled  a  large  kitchen  with  do- 
mestic oonninieacee,  and  made  a  parlor  qnainf  with 
curiosities,  savage  and  civilized;  provided  hb 
sister  Peggy  with  a  tent  bedstead  with  printed  linen 
hangings ;  and  slung  hammocks  for  the  bov  and 
himself:  He  was  an  object  of  cmiosity,  and  fear 
even,  to  the  townspeople ;  and  of  suspicion  to  die 
coastguard;  but  for  twenty  years  he  baffled  the 
former,  and  did  not  infidnge  the  laws  whidi  the 
latter  were  appointed  to  enlorcc.  The  keeping  the 
house  as  neat  and  clean  as  a  maiwtf-war,  sliooting 
sea^bwl,  managing  a  eoople  of  boats,  a^l  fishmg, 
fiUed  hb  tune.  Peny  died  in  the  ei^iteenth  year 
of  teir  residenee :  to  baried  her  in  the  garden,  m 
a  coffin  ande  by  himself  and  Sam ;  paid  her  trim 
grave  a  visit  before  hreakfimt  every  moiwlng,  and 
smoked  hb  ket  jptpe  thmn  the  night  before  he  died, 
two  yean  after  har.    tSam  misofd  fab  early  footJaU, 
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and  found  that  he  had  passed  q^edy,  while  sleep- 
ing, into  ^e  unseen  world.  The  curate  of  the 
parish  had  called  on  him  once,  and  been,  as  he  con- 
ceived, discouraged.  The  Wesleywis,  more  zeal- 
ous, or  more  persevering,  had  paid  him  many  visits, 
and  addressed  to  him  many  stirringexhortations, 
which  had  elicited  only  sarcasms.  The  sole  clew 
found  by  his  fellow-men  to  the  state  of  his  con- 
science was  in  his  will.  He  provided  for  beii^  laid 
decently  by  Peggy ;  left  one  hundred  pounds,  his 
boats,  fumitore,  curiosities,  and  clothes  to  Sam ;  and 
bequeathed  his  remaining  property-— the  Gray  House 
ana  three  thousand  pounds  in  me  funds — to  tne  king, 
with  the  remark  that  he  had  the  best  right  to  it. 

The  Gray  House  was  shut  up,  the  site  of  the 
garden  graves  lost,  the  wind  and  sea-fowl  broke 
most  of  the  windows;  and  as  no  railways  gave 
facilities  to  tourists,  and  CJomwall  was  then  very 
much  off  the  world's  highway,  Dan  Quick's  rcM- 
dence  remained  for  many  years  as  solitary  as  his 
inner  life  had  been. 

St  Breaca's  had  known  better  days.  Architects 
point  to  striking  beauties  in  the  church,  built  in  the 
thirteenth  century ;  but  as  a  piece  of  preferment, 
the  incumbency  cannot  be  called  valuable,  though 
its  income  has  been  augmented  by  a  grant  finom 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  This  ecclesiastical  pro- 
motion was  obtained,  about  the  year  1826,  by  the 
Rev.  Marcus  Seeker.  Three  years  TOeviousfy,  he 
had  been  appointed  curate  of  St.  Breaca's,  St 
Mary's  in  the  Mines,  and  St  Ann's  on  the  Moor. 
The  three  parishes  lay  wide  of  one  another,  so  wide 
as  to  involve  a  hebdomadal  walk  of  ten  miles,  in 
order  to  give,  according  to  agreement,  and  for  a 
stipend  of  seventy-five  pounds,  one  full  service  in 
two  each  Sunday,  and  prayers  in  a  third.  Mr. 
Seeker  decided  that  this  had  been  endured  too 
Ions ;  and,  being  talented  always,  and  occasionally 
judicious  and  conciliating,  he  worked  upon  the 
bishop  and  archdeacon  to  effect  a  change.  St 
Breaca's  became  a  perpetual  curacy,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  per  annum  :  St  Mary's 
and  St  Ann's  fell  to  another  laborer. 

2dr.  Seeker  was  one  among  several  officers  in 
the  army  who,  at  the  close  of  tkxe  Peninsular  War, 
felt  themselves  called  to  spiritual  leadership.  Not 
that  he  was  "  serious,"  but  that  he  was  versatile. 
First  a  spoiled  bojr,  and  then  a  spoiled  man,  he 
had  bougnt  a  commission  in  the  line,  after  a  fond 
widowed  mother  had  prepared  him  liberally  for 
the  medical  profession.  Four  years'  experience 
of  the  delights  of  ddpdts  and  garrison  towns 
satisfied  him  that  he  was  tired  of  the  army,  and 
fit  for  something  better.  He  had  made  himself 
a  favorite  of  Dr.  Sophton,  the  Bishop  of  Merton, 
who  believed  that  his  penetration  detected  a 
theol^cal  bias  in  the  handsome  young  soldier. 
He  ofiSred  to  ordain  him  without  university  edu- 
cation, on  condition  of  his  residing  three  years  un- 
der his  eye. 

Mr.  Seeker  was  pleased  with  the  proposition.  It 
was  complimentary;  it  commend^  itself  to  his 
taste  and  ima^nation.  A  bishop,  who  was  a  gen- 
tleman combmed  in  himself  all  social  perfec- 
tions: blended  refinement,  dignity,  and  learning, 
with  delicate  zest  for  the  indispensable  duties 
of  hospitality.  Mr.  Seeker  saw  himself  a  bishop 
in  no  very  remote  fiiture,  accepted  the  offer, 
and  developed  zracefiiUy  into  the  clerical  aspi- 
rant. He  passed  through  his  probation  delignt- 
fnlly,  and  charmed  a  briUiant  circle,  assembled  on 
the  occasion  at  the  palace,  by  the  success  of  his 


debut.  His  first  sermon,  adapted  safely  from  an 
old  Catholic  divine,  was  delivered  fieuiltlessly ;  hit 
melodious  voice*  and  fine  ear  made  his  reading 
perfect ;  and  his  ^lendid  dark  eyes  were  capable 
of  every  variety  of  expression.  Nevertheless, 
equally  to  his  annoyance  and  astonishment,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  obscure  curacy  of  WiUowlea 
in  Lincolnshire.  There  was  no  consolation  but  in 
believine  that  jealousy  of  his  superior  powers  had 
banished  him  uiither,  find  in  perceiving  tiiat  many 
regrets  would  follow  him.  The  MisMs  Sophton 
indeed  excused  themselves,  on  various  pretexts, 
fix)m  wishing  him  good  by  publicly ;  and  avoided 
being  seen  by  each  other  far  some  hours  after  his 
departure.  When  they  met,  they  were  all  silent 
in  his  regard,  for  each  pitied  her  sisters  for  their 
infiituation,  believing  that  she  was  herself  die  ob- 
ject of  his  warm  attachment,  and  that  diffidence 
about  his  prospects  alone  prevented  his  declaring 
hispassion. 

He  did  not  stay  longer  at  Willowlea  Uian  to  get 
his  title.  There  was  no  society,  and  he  could  not 
exist  without  it  He  must  have  died,  he  said  he 
thought,  but  for  the  excitement  of  fighting  the 
Wesleyans,  who  were  numerous  and  respectable  in 
his  parish.  He  wrote  pungent  pamphlets  at  them ; 
revued  them  in  his  pulpit ;  and  behaved  otherwise 
so  intemperately,  that  by  the  time  he  left  Willow- 
lea,  the  place  had  become  <<too  hot  to  hold  him." 
He  thought  himself  fortunate  in  being  chosen  to  be 
curate  of  Somerton,  a  paridi  adomcS  by  the  resi- 
dence of  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  families  likely  to 
appreciate  what  he  called  lids  <<  knowledge  of  the 
pulses  and  passions  of  high  life." 

It  was  curious  that  Mr.  Seeker  had  all  this  time 
remtdned  a  bachelor.  He  might,  over  and  over 
again,  have  made  his  fortune*  in  the  matrimocdal 
market  Perhaps  it  was  because  of  the  easiness 
of  the  step  that  he  was  careless  about  it.  At  last, 
he  pronounced  himself  actually  in  love  with  one  <^ 
the  half^iozen  daughters  of  an  old  naval  officer. 
They  sat  in  the  pew  imder  the  readins«deak,  look- 
ing like  a  bunch  of  wild  roses,  and  ue  youngest 
and  shyest  caught  his  eye  and  what  heart  he  had ; 
she  drank  in  with  wonder  and  admiration  a  ser- 
mon (a  piracy)  which  he  was  delivering  admi- 
rably. He,  one  of  the  most  artificial  of  men,  decided 
on  the  spot  that  he  would,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  marry  Nannie  Gray,  a  simple,  modest 
country-girl,  who  thought  it  a  tremendous  thing 
to  go  out  to  tea  in  l^merton;  who  had  no  foi^ 
tune,  and  was  twenty  years  younger  than  him»Blf. 
His  income  at  the  time  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds;  his  respectable  patrimony  had 
melted  away,  he  knew  not  how,  for  ne  was  utteriy 
ignorant  of,  and  indifferent  to  the  value  of  money ; 
and  he  owed  about  two  hundred  pounds,  idilch  he 
had  not  the  remotest  prospect  or^paying.  It  was, 
however,  alas  1  easy  to  blind  honest  Captain  Gray, 
who  had  never  deceived  anybody.  He  and  ms 
wife  thought  Nannie  fortunate.  They  had  not  a 
penny  to  give  her;  and,  by  their  humble  standard 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  and  the  vicarage, 
to  live  in,  seemed  ample  provision.  Thep  had  no 
debts;  they  practised  selMenial  and  were  indoa- 
trious ;  and  it  did  not  occur  to  them  that  a  deigy- 
man,  a  gentleman,  and  one  who  evidently  stood 
well  in  society  far  above  their  own,  could  stoop  to 
deceive  them.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Seeker  U^ 
say  that  he  did  not  think  he  was  deceiving  them; 
he  meiuit  to  cherish  their  diuighter,  to  impfore  her 
immensely,  and  to  fit  her  to  share  with  him  *^^ 
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pfeferment  for  which  he  felt  himself  as  surely  des- 
tined as — in  his  own  estimation — he  was  nnde- 
niablj  qualified. 

Nannie  was  not  in  love,  and  probably  she  never 
woold  have  been ;  she  was  one  of  the  women  whoso 
deepest  affectioiis  are  all  reserved  for  their  chil- 
dren ;  but  she  thought  Mr.  Seeker  the  most  gifted 
and  perfect  of  men,  and  accepted  his  offer  as  great 
promotion,  and  the  earnest  of  sure  protection  for 
life.  She  only  sighed  to  think  how  unworthy  she 
must  always  be  of  soch  a  husband,  and  marvelled 
honestly  what  he  could  see  in  her.  Poor  little 
thing  I  When  she  had  been  married  a  month,  she 
knew  that  he  was  in  difficulUes,  that  he  despised 
and  waa  ashamed  of  her  fiunily,  that  her  ignorance 
of  conventional  usages  irritated  him,  and  that  his 
violent  suspicious  temper  made  hun  sometimes  pos- 
itively cruel.  And  she  was  hardly  seventeen  when 
this  <*  iron  entered  into  her  soul." 

It  was  not  long  before  Mr.  Seeker  became  so  ob- 
noxious to  his  vicar,  that  he  was  dismissed  firom 
Somerton,  and  the  fact  involved  exposure  of  the 
real  state  of  his  affairs.  A  few  old  friends,  and 
some  persons  who  admired  and  pitied  his  pretty, 
gentle,  young  wife,  paid  his  debts,  and  obtained 
another  curacv  for  nim.  It  was,  however,  less 
valuable,  for  tne  vicar  resided ;  and  the  curate, 
with  the  same  stipend  as  at  Somerton,  had  to  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  dwelling.  He,  however,  scoutr 
ed  economy.  When  poor  Nannie,  trembling,  re- 
.  monstrated,  he  desired  her,  savagely,  to  be  suent. 
<'  What  could  i<he,  the  daughter  of  a  beggarly 
half-pay  officer,  know  of  the  wants,  —  the  absolute 
necessaries  required  by  a  trentleman  ?  She  would 
be  glad^ — he  saw  tlurou^  it  all  —  to  pull  him 
*  down  to  the  true  auarterSeck  level ;  but  jt  would 
not  do.  He  would  have  wine,  and  clean  linen 
every  day, — twice  a  week,  indeed  I  —  and  he 
shomd  continue  to  order  the  Quarterly  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  to  have  a.weekly  paper.  It  was  all  very 
fine  for  her —  she  had  not  a  soul  above  saucepans 
—  to  hint  at  doing  without  this  and  that  and  the  oth- 
er. He  desired  to  have  it  distinctly  understood 
that  he  would  brook  no  interference." 

But  it  is  hard  for  an  empty  bag  to  stand  upright ; 
and  as  year  succeeded  year,  and  preferment  did  not 
come,  and  creditors  clamored,  and  Mr.  Seeker  felt 
privations  in  spite  of  himself,  he  sank  socially,  and 
made  his  wife,  while  her  soul  sickened,  give  eva- 
sive answers  to  tradespeople ;  and  sometimes,  worse 
even,  compelled  her  to  write  pitiful  letters,  asking 
help  from  people  whom  they  knew  but  by  name. 
Perhaps  the  answers  were  harsh,  or  reproachful; 
thev  implied  that  a  wife  who  knew  her  duty,  was 
selMenying,  and  ct  good  manager,  would  make  Mr. 
Seeker's  income  sufficient ;  and  that  she  ought  not 
to  make  appeals  derogatory  to  her  husbancrs  posi- 
tion. And  she  had  half-starved  herself  and  been 
often,  often  cold  from  insufficient  clothing.  She 
said  nothing,  but  prayed  a  great  deal,  read  com- 
forting passages  in  the  Psalms  and  Grospels,  and 
hid  weeping  eyes  in  her  lovely  little  children's 
plump  shoulders,  and  wondered  what  was  to  become 
of  them  all.  Mr.  Seeker  was  essentially  touchy 
and  quarrelsome.  No  consideration  of  expediency 
or  gratitude  could  mrevent  his  expressing,  as  offen- 
sively as  possible,  his  conviction  that  he  had  beep 
ill  used  or  insulted.  No  one  had  experienced  this 
more  iVequently  than  his  diocesan,  who  had  been 
spedally  kind  to  hinu  Mr.  Seeker's  conduct  to 
him  beoune  at  length  so  insolent,  that  self-respect, 
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tive  on  the  bishop  to  punish  him.  On  his  throwing 
up  his  curacy  in  a  fit  of  pique,  Dr.  Verity  refused  to 
license  him  to  another,  or  to  countersign  his  testi- 
monials ;  but  he  stated  that  he  would  not  put  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  giving  temporary  assist- 
ance to  clergymen  willing  to  employ  him.  His 
sentiments  on  the  occasion  were  conveyed  in  the 
following  note :  — 

"  My  Lord,  —  In  submitting  to  the  sentence  your 
lordship  has  been  pleased  to  pronounce  on  me,  I 
have  the  lofly  satismction  of  knowing  that  it  is  not 
in  any  man's  power  to  deprive  me  ormy  claim  to  be 
considered  a  gentleman ;  and  I  do  notoisguise  from 
myself  the  fact  that  I  should  have  been  more  acceptr 
able  to  your  lordship  if  destitute  of  pretensions  to 
social  standing  and  good  descent.  Ijbere  are  men 
so  essentially  Tow  that  they  cannot  forgive  another 
for  possessing  superior  advantages.  I  shall  not 
avail  myself  of  the  permission  to  exercise  my  sacred 
calling  in  the  way  your  lordship  indicates.  The 
consequences  to  my  unoffending  wife  and  children, 
I  lay  at  the  door  of  your  lordship's  conscience ;  and 
I  am,  my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obedient  sei^ 
vant, 

"Marcus  Secker." 
Mr.  Secker  read  this  astounding  documeift  to  his  be- 
wildered wife,  who  dared  not  express  her  opinion  of 
it ;  and,  looking  like  one  who  had  relieved  nis  mind 
of  a  heavy  burden,  or  settled  a  vexed  question, 
went  blithely  to  post  it.  It  was  by  no  means  the 
most  intolerable  letter  he  had  inflicted  on  the 
bishop,  a  learned,  kind-hearted  man,  and  perfectly 
innocent  of  any  assumption  that  could  palliate  an 
attack  on  his  origin.  He  read  it  quietly,  and 
handed  it  to  his  secratary,  remarking,  <'  Now,  that 
man  is  not  mad  enough  to  be  placed  in  confinement, 
and  yet  it  would  be,  in  the  fullest  sense,  uncharita- 
ble to  treat  him  as  of  sound  mind ;  in  &ct,  he  is 
certainly  not  For  the  sake  of  gratifying  his  maJig- 
nity,  —  which  really  I  cannot  charge  myself  wiui 
having  provoked,  —  he  throws  up  afi  his  mnospects 
for  life  and  makes  his  fiunily  paupers."  The  good 
old  gentleman  had  it  intimated  to  Mrs.  Secker  tiiat 
if  she  could  work  on  her  husband  to  apologize,  or 
to  let  her  apologize  for  him,  he  would  recommend 
him  into  another  diocese,  —  where,  possibly,  he 
might  do  better,  —  and  contribute  towards  the  pay- 
ment  of  debts  and  the  expenses  of  removaL  When 
Mr.  Secker  had  relieved  nimself  of  an  atrocious  let- 
ter, as  well  as  when  his  ebullitions  of  temper  had 
wrun^  his  wife's  heart,  and  terrified  his  little  dbil- 
dren  into  shrieks,  he  overflowed  with  amiable  emo- 
tions. He  accepted  Dr.  Verity's  benevolence,  and 
wrote:  — 

"  My  Lord,  —  You  have  *  heaped  coals  of  fire  on 
my  head.'  I  cannot  lie  as  low  in  your  lordship's 
eyes  as  I  am  in  my  own  ;  but  you  can  exercise  a 
vast  benignity,  and  preferring  mercy  to  justice,  for- 
give, my  lord,  your  lordship's  most  grateful  and  de- 
voted humble  servant,  Marcus  Secker." 

So,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1828,  Mr.  Secker 
arrived  at  St.  Breaca's,  and  took  the  small  shabby 
house  at  the  comer  of  High  Street  and  Water  Lane, 
at  a  rent  of  twelve  pounds,  rates  and  taxes  not  in- 
cluded, and  was  in  a  few  weeks  settled  in  it,  with 
his  wifb,  seven  children,  and  a  scrub  of  a  local  ser- 
vant-girl at  a  shilling  a  week ;  and  he  remarked  com- 
placently and  tmly  that,  the  poverty  notwithstand- 
ing, there  was  a  certain  somethinsr  about  the  estab- 
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\  a  ffentleman's  fiunily.  It  did  not  oceor 
to  him  that  this  was  mostly  doe  to  the  industry  and 
exquisite  donwwtir  skill  of  the  patient,  loving  wife 
ana  mc^hery  who  sat  up  late  and  rose  early,  and 
did  **  him  good  and  not  eril  aU  the  days  of  her  life." 


CHAPTER   II. 

"  I  "m  the  most  unfortonate  man  in  the  worid," 
said  Sir  Geoffirey  Monsey  to  his  wife.  **  No  one 
hates  trouble  more  than  I  do ;  no  pne  interferes  less 
with  othcars.  I  hate  politics,  I  hate  business,  1  hate 
family  troubles,  and  they  are  all  thrust  upon  me." 
Sir  Geoffi^y  was  a  handsome  man  of  sixty,  with  a 
fine  unencumbered  property ;  and,  save  annual  lia- 
bility to  hay-fever,  excellent  health ;  but  he  uttered 
this  lamentation  at  breakfast  in  his  grand  old  coun- 
try-house, on  a  lovely  June  morning. 

"  Never  mind  the  politics,"  returned  Lady  Mon- 
sey ; "  you  have  decided  not  to  stand  again  for  North- 
shand.^' 

**Ye8;  thank  Heaven!  But  I  shudder  at  Ae 
bare  recollection  of  the  canvassing  and  n<n8e,  and 
dining  and  bills.  I  never  would  have  borne  it,  but 
for  you ;  and  how  I  did  bear  it,  and  why  you  made 
me  submit  to  it,  I  have  never  understood." 

*<  What  makes  you  think  of  so  many  grievances 
this  morning  ?  " 

''My  letters";  and  he  sighed  so  sadly,  that  the 
wift,  who  had  all  the  energy  and  purpose  that  he 
had  not,  and  who  had  understood  and  loved  him  for 
five-and-twenty  years,  felt  that  he  had  a  real  vexa- 
tion, and  looked  at  him  kindly  and  qu^oningly. 

"  Yes ;  here  they  ace.  By  the  by  —  it  is  not  to 
the  purpose,  but  Honoria  is  to  be  married  next  week, 
and  they  want  me  at  the  wedding.  I  asked  Thomp- 
8on  if  I  had  anf  clothes  fit  to  go  in,  and  he  said, 
'  No,  Sir  Geoffrey  ;  you  have  hardly  any  clothes  fit 
fur  a  ffentleman.' " 

**  xou  have  nx)iled  him.  —  What  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Say  I  I  said,  *  Then  why  don't  you  order  me 
some  ?  .You  don't  expect  me  to  take  the  trouble 
to  order  my  own  clothes,  do  you  ?  * " 

It  was  told  in  such  simplicity  that  Lady  Monsey 
could  not  help  smiling ;  but  he  did  not  perceive  it, 
and  went  on. 

^  I  have  a  latter  from  my  unfortunate  brother 
Arthur." 

•^WhereUhe?" 

*'  At  Baden,  but  coming  to  England  directly.  He 
says  he  cannot  live  abroad  any  longer,  —  that  he  is 
ti^ed  of  ity  —  that  his  children  want  mucation, — that 
he  cannot  afford  to  give  it  them,  —  that  his  income 
must  be  increased,  —  and  thax  he  looks  to  me,  as  the 
boy  is  mv  heir.  Of  course,  he  cares  nothing  about 
the  chil(&en ;  he  is  dunned,  and  he  wants  to  make 
sure  of  cigars  and  brandy,  and  a  cook.  He  ta^s 
of  bringing  his  family  to  Dover,  and  leaving  them 
there,  whue  he  comes  here  to  see  what  I  mean  to 
do  for  him." 

"  That  must  be  prevented." 

''  Certainly,  he  might  have  delirium  tremens  in 
the  house ;  and,  besides,  his  conduct  to  me  has 
been  invariaUy  so  atrocious  that  I  will  hold  no 
personal  communication  with  him." 

"  Elow  soon  can  the  yacht  be  ready  ?  " 

^  I  believe  she  is  readv  now.  Dare  wanted  to 
start  next  week :  he  tldnks  the  weather  is  settled ; 
bat  as  I  had  had  no  h^y-fever,  I  thought  of  wait- 
ing. 

*'  Do  yon  not  think  we  had  better  go  at  once  ? 


Yonr  lHX}ther  could  not  follow  yon.     Tell  him  that 
your  letters  will  be  forwarded." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  must  have  some  plan." 
^  True ;  I  have  been  expecting  this ;  and  I  think 
you  had  better  promise  to  doubfe  his  inccmie,  and 
send  the  boy  to  Eton ;  provided  that  he,  Arthnr, 
will  live  where  you  choose, — in  England,  if  he 
wiU." 

«I  can  do  that,"  said  Sir  GeoSrej;  «bdt  I  am 
oertaio  he  will  try  to  force  himself  here.  He  has 
lost  all  self-respect,  all  gentlemanlike  feelin?." 

**  He  may  not.  His  wife  has,  at  any  rate,  behaved 
well  eince  her  marriage ;  and  whatever  her  faaits 
have  been,  she  no  doubt  loves  her  children,  and 
she  may  try  to  make  him  do  what  is  best^br  them. 
She  must  have  some  sort  of  influence  over  him.** 

Lady  Monsey  sighed.  It  seemed  to  her  so  hard 
that  the  reckless,  worthless  }t)unger  brother  had 
children,  and  she  had  none;  hard  that  those 
children  had  a  bad  father,  when  Sir  Geolfrey  would 
have  been  such  a  good  one ;  hard  that  they  had^  a 
mother  whose  name  had  been  breathed  on,  while 
she  was  unimpeachable. 

The  schooner-yacht  Zephyr  was  ready.  Sir 
Geoffrey  had  said  that  he  knew  every  nook  of  die 
Mediterranean,  and  would  cruise  off  the  Comiah 
and  Devonshire  coast,  which  he  had  never  seen, 
and  Captain  Dare  knew  well.  Off  Land's  End,  the 
vessel  suffered  material  injury  in  a  squall,  and 
there  was  no  resource  but  to  put  into  St.  Breaca's 
for  repairs.  Sir  Geoffrey  availed  himself  d  ^bm 
occasion  to  grumble.  He  did  not  dilute  the 
beauty  of  the  Uttle  harbor,  but  he  was  certain  that 
St.  Breaca's  smelled  of  fish ;  that  there  could  be  no 
decent  inn ;  that  there  was  nothing  fbr  it  hnt  to 
poet  home  as  fast  as  possible,  and  mA,  perhaps,  in- 
to his  brother  Arthur's  arms. 

Lady  Monsey  represented  that  the  aooommoda- 
tion  could  not  possibly  be  worse  than  they  had  ofiaa 
put  up  with  on  the  Continent;  that  if  they  ooold 
only  get  rooms,  they  had  on  board  whewrwith  to 
make  them  habitable ;  that  he  would  infallibly  have 
hay-fever  if  he  left  the  coast;  that  they  oould 
amuse  themselves  very  well  there  fbr  a  fbttnight ; 
and  that  it  had  been  often  the  unexpressed  deare  of 
her  heart  to  become  acquainted  with  Cornwall  and 
the  Cornish.  So,  as  usual,  he  groaned,  and  yield- 
ed, and  regretted  the  concession  ultimately  so  little 
that  he  stayed  a  month,  and  commenced  negotiat- 
ing for  the  "purchase  of  the  old  Gray  House.  He 
thought  it  capable  of  being  made  a  very  pleasant 
temporary  seaside  residence,  and  that  if  he  were  dis- 
appointed in  it,  he  could  lot  his  brother  Arthur  have 
it. 

St.  Breaca's  had  never  been  so  stirred.  Hie 
yacht  was  a  gem,  and  the  clever  shipwrights  were 
enthusiastic  about  her.  Mrs.  Rowe  of  The  George 
had  '<  real  people  of  quality  in  the  house,  and  so  £p> 
fable,  to  be  sure."  All  the  women  admired  Sir 
Greoffrey ;  and  the  men  said  they  felt  they  could  do 
anything  fbr  Lady  Monsey.  Mr.  Seeker  cannot  be 
classed.  His  imagination  had  been  fluttered. 
Next  day  would  be  Sunday.  He  selected  two  of 
his  best  sermons.  They  would  be  at  church  once 
at  least,  probably  in  the  morning,  and  come  to  the 
vestnr  after  SOTvice,  and  ask  him  to  dinner:  he 
shonfd  go  of  course.  Pbor  Nannie  would  fidget 
about  his  cotton  pocket-handkerchiefs,  clumsy  ^loef, 
and  so  on.  It  was  impossible  to  make  any  one, 
bom  and  brought  up  as  she — dear  creature!  — 
had  been,  un&rstand  that  a  perfeot  gentleniaa 
conld  afford  to  be  riubbby.    If  her  poor  ftther  had 
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been  goinz  to  dine  with  a  baronet,  he  would  have 
dressed  himself  so  as  to  look  quite  new,  and  have 
felt  that  he  had  no  social  standing  but  what  he  owed 
to  his  clothes.  The  litUe-greatpeople  of  the  town 
would  see  how  the  Sir  Geoffreys  regarded  Mr. 
Seeker,  the  poor  parson,  though  he  had  not  their 
mine-and-fish  bought  finery.  How  he  should  enjoy 
being  once  more  in  good  society  t  How  had  he 
dragged  on  for  weary  years,  away  firom  the  polished 
men,  the  fascinadn?,  perfectly  feminine  women, 
with  whom  he  had  been  bom  to  be  familiar  I  Sir 
Geoffrey  and  Lady  Monsey  would  understand  it  all 
and  feel  for  him.  Perhaps  they  had  church  prefer- 
ment in  their  gift.  Here  nature  welled  up,  and  his 
eyes  grew  moist  and  he  said  aloud,  "  My  blessed, 
blessed,  patient  wife,  you  should  not  then  be  sudi 
a  slaye,  and  my  precious  darlings  should  haye  all 
the  adyanta^s  they  ought  to  have ;  and  they  would 
know  how  the  fond,  foolish,  passionate  father  loyed 
them."  And  he  went  into  the  parlor,  and  played 
with  the  baby  —  no  one  could  do  that  better  than 
he  —  and  tsdked  innocent  nonsense  to  all,  building 
yicarages  in  the  air,  till  Mrs.  Seeker  saidi,  "  I  have 
often  and  often  wondered  if  I  should  ever  go  up 
that  hill  a^ain  "  (St.  Breaca's  is  in  a  deep  yalley)  : 
**  it  seems  impossible,  we  arc  so  completely  out  of 
the  world ;  but  as  long  as  we  have  the  dear  children, 
it  does  not  signify  where  we  live." 

Sir  Geoffrey  and  Lady  Monsey  did  ask  Mr. 
Seeker  to  dine  on  that  Sunday,  and  often  after- 
wards. All  his  dormant  social  talents  woke  under 
conjjenial  influences.  Sir  Geoffrey  said,  '^It  is 
reaUy  a  pity  that  man  is  buried  here.  He  is  a  gen- 
tleman ;  he  reads  well,  preaches  well,  and,  a  few 
crotchets  apart,  talks  well.  He  should  have  had 
Su  Cuthbert's,  if  I  had  not  given  it  away ;  I  am 
sorry  for  it.  He  must  be  half-starved  here.  The 
loaves  and  fishes  of  the  Establishment  are  very  un- 
equally distributed." 

HALF  AN  HOUR  WITH  HORACE  WAL- 
POLE. 

It  has  been  very  justly  observed  that  "  contem- 
poraries appreciate  the  man  rather  than  the  merit, 
but  posterity  will  regard  the  merit  rather  than  the 
man."  In  the  time  of  Horace  Walpole  —  it  comes 
more  naturally  to  us  8o  to  speak  of  nim.  Feeing  that 
he  did  not  succeed  to  the  earldom  of  Orford  till 
some  six  years  ere  the  close  of  his  long  life  —  those 
of  his  contemporaries  whom  he  admitted  to  his  inti- 
macy probably  were  unduly  biassed  in  favor  of  his 
talents  by  the  charm  of  his  manner.  In  the  present 
day  a  reader  has  to  take  him  for  what  he  is  worth, 
—  forming  the  estimate  from  a  host  of  Walpole's 
published  letters,  from  an  indifferent  romance,  Grom 
nis  "  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,"  and 
from  his  "  Anecdotes  of  Paintinj  in  England." 
Whatever  the  conclusion  arrivea  at  as  to  the 
breadth  of  hi«  literary  acquirements,  it  will  not,  wc 
think,  be  denied  that  he  is  by  no  means  the  least 
readable  of  a  race  of  letter-writing  fine  gentlemen, 
whose  correspondence,  written  ostensibly  m  the  ease 
of  private  confidence,  but  all  the  while  intended  one 
day  for  publication ,  may  be  compared  —  in  the 
words  of  Ae  Rev.  Caleb  Colton,  alluding  to  some  or 
Pope's  prose  writings  in  that  vein  —  to  the  "  dis- 
halbille  m  which  a  beauty  would  wish  you  to  believe 
you  have  surprised  her,  after  spending  three  hours 
at  her  toilet."  * 

As  a  son  of  that   powerful    and  unscrupulous 
statesman,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  afterwards  the  first 


Earl  of  Orford,  Horace  had  many  social  advantages. 
To  the  active  pursuit  of  politick  our  letter^writer 
personally  had  a  rooted  aversion  —  preferring 
rather  to  divide  his  time  between  literature  and  art, 
and  private  intercourse  with  some  c^  the  most  note- 
wortny  men  of  his  day.  As  an  M.  P.  he  was  a  fail- 
ure ;  and  it  was  when  he  joyfully  retired  ftx>m  pub- 
lic affairs  to  his  villa  at  Strawberry  Hill,  near 
Twickenham,  to  his  picture  buying,  dilettante  au- 
thorship, letter-writing,  and  bric-a-brac  hunting, 
that  he  was  in  the  sphere  he  loved.  A  refined, 
cynical,  chatty  looker-on,  firom  a  cosey  little  distance 
at  the  events  of  his  time,  he  lived  on  to  old  age 
amidst  a  pretty  general  opinion  in  good  society  that, 
had  he  cared  to  emerge  from  his  cultured  semi-se- 
clusion, he  might  have  left  a  fiw  more  solid  reputa- 
tion. 

Letter-writing,  in  his  sense,  is  nowadays  almost 
entirely  a  thing  <^  the  past.  With  quick  and  cheap 
postal  communication,  rapid  railway  facility  for 
visits,  and  the  last  increase  of  printed  media  for 
news,  —  to  say  nothing  of  the  fiery,  every-day  haste 
of  modem  civilization,  —  gentlemen  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
now  labor  either  at  turning  periods  or  chronicling 
jeux  d^ esprit  in  their  letters  to  their  friends, —  letters 
which  in  Walpole's  time  were  written  with  the 
knowledge  that  one  epistle  would  pass  through 
many  admiring  hands.  For  the  price  .of  a  penny 
you  may  now  leam  the  cream  of  the  world's  news 
over  your  breakfast-table.  "  Our  own  correspond- 
ents and  an  army  of  reporters  and  chit-chat  man- 
ufacturers almost  render  anything  more  than  a  mere 
record  of  purely  private  matters  between  friends  su- 
perfluous; and  so,  though  more  letters  than  ever 
are  now  written  by  England's  bustling  children,  the 
tone  of  letter-writing  1ms  almost  entirely  changed. 

It  is  not  here  proposed  to  do  much  more  than  gos- 
sip about  the  man  Walpole,  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  more  particularly  some  letters  of  his  to 
one  of  his  many  correspondents, — George  Monta^ 
M.  P.,  who,  among  several  other  offices,  held  that 
of  private  secretary  to  Lord  North,  when  that  no- 
bleman was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
pen-and-ink  intercourse  between  the  two  friends 
was  pretty  firequent  from  1786  to  1770;  which,  at 
any  rate,  says  much  either  for  Walpole's  love  of 
scribbling,  or  for  the  constancy  of  his  friendship. 
As  you  read  these  light  records  of  the  brave  men 
and  fair  women,  of  the  butterflies  of  fashion,  and 
the  notabilities  of  the  period's  tittle-tattle,  the  "  dry 
bones,"  as  in  Ezckiers  vision,  seem  to  live  again, 
and  the  bones  of  forgotten  reputations  "  come  to- 
gether, every  bone  to  his  bone."  You  see  these 
pc^oplo  as  they  were  in  the  flesh,  jesting,  loving, 
scandal-mongering,  flirting,  flaunting,  lying,  in- 
triguing for  place  and  precedence,  xou  see  them, 
too,  not  in  the  garb  in  which  grave  history  chooses 
to  robe  some  of^hem,  but  in  their  every-day  clothes, 
so  to  speak,  —  as  they  were,  or  as  they  appeared  to 
the  sharp,  never  too  charitable  eye  of  tne  keen,  if 
somewhat  "  finicking,"  Horace  Wwpole,  who  mixed 
with  them  in  the  world  of  fashion,  and  then  sat 
down  slily  to  show  up  their  foibles  for  George 
Montagu's  laughing  eye. 

There  may  be  nothing  much,  some  may  think,  in 
Walpole's  little  bits  of  ill-natured  oDservation. 
Many  of  his  anecdotes  lose  their  possible  former 
force  by  reason  of  the  remoteness  of  his  sphere  of 
action  and  feeling  fix)m  our  own.  Still,  some  of 
our  readers,  knowing,  by  miscellaneous  reading, 
the  men  and  women  he  rattles  on  about,  may  care 
to  have  their  memories  jogged  afresh. 
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For  Uie  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  opponent  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  Horace  entertained  a  contempt- 
UOU8,  life-long  hatred.  In  August,  1 745,  when  that 
nobleman  was  grasping  at  power,  our  letter-writer 
hits  off  his  Grace's  moral  and  physical  peculiarities 
in  a  vein  of  graphic  spite.  "  The  disposition  of  the 
drama  is  in  me  nands  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  — 
those  hands  that  are  always  groping  and  sprawl- 
ing, and  fluttering,  and  hurryins  on  the  rest  of  his 
precipitate  person.  If  one  cotud  conceive  a  dead 
body  hung  in  chains,  alwavs  wanting  to  be  hung 
somewhere  else,  one  would  have  a  comparative  idea 
of  him." 

In  the  August  of  the  next  year,  Walpole  had  a 
good  deal  to  say  about  the  unhappy  Scotch  rebel 
fords.  Hardly  a  particle  of  right  feeling  does  he 
show,  —  probably  looking  upon  the  sentence  to 
death  of  those  gallant,  if  mistaken,  gentlemen  as  a 
capital  excuse  ror  gossip.  As  poor,  bluff,  brave  old 
Lord  Balmerino  returned  to  the  Tower,  after  being 
sentenced  to  lose  his  head  for  his  love  for  the  Ja- 
cobite  cause,  oiur  chatty  friend  tells  us  he  —  Bal- 
merino—  "stopped  the  coach  at  Charing  Cross  to 
buy  honey-blobs,  as  the  Scotch  call  goosebwries." 
Horace's  fiiend,  the  witty  but  morbid  George  Sel- 
wyn,  was,  we  may  be  sure,  agog  with  bustlmg  ex- 
pectation that  gloomy  while.  No  doubt  the  pair  of 
acquaintances  cracked  their  joke  freely  at  the  St 
James's  coffee-houses,  and  wagered  how  the  doomed 
men  would  meet  death  on  lower  Hill,  —  George 
Selwyn,  no  doubt,  between  the  deals  at  cards,  in- 
wardlv  resolving  to  see  that  execution,  after  his 
ugly  fashion  of  seldom  missing  such  sights.  You 
remember  perhaps,  by  the  way,  an  old  story  about 
Selwyn  —  whose  love  of  the  horrible  was  notorious 
—  once  sending  to  inauire  after  a  noble  friend  who 
lay  at  the  point  of  death  ?  The  return  message 
was,  "  Give  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Selwyn,  and 
tell  him  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  if  he  will  wait 
on  me  to-morrow.  If  I  am  alive  then,  /  shall  be 
glad  to  see  him  ;  and  if  I  am  dead  by  that  time,  I 
know  he  will  be  glad  to  see  me," 

Writing  August  5,  1746,  Walpole  says:  "Old 
Balmerino  keeps  up  his  spirits  to  me  same  pitch  of 
gayety.  In  the  cell  at  Westminster  he  showed 
Liord  Kilmarnock  how  he  must  lay  his  head ;  bade 
him  not  winch  (sic)  lest  the  stroke  should  cut  his 
skull  or  his  shoulders,  and  advised  him  to  bite  his 
lips.  As  they  were  to  return,  he  begged  they  might 
have  another  bottle  together,  as  they  should  never 
meet  any  more  till  —  and  then  pointed  to  his  neck. 
At  getting  into  the  coach  he  said  to  the  jailer : 
*  Take  care,  or  you  will  break  my  shins  with  this 
d — d  axe,'  which  was,  vou  know,  after  condemna- 
tion carried  with  the  edge  towards  the  prisoners." 
Lord  Kilmarnock's  poverty  doubtless  had  much  to 
do  with  his  rebellion.  His  mother  forces  him  into 
it  —  80  at  least  Walpole  says  —  on  pain  of  disin- 
heriting him ;  and  he  was  so  wretchedly  poor,  that 
"  in  one  of  his  wife's  intercepted  letters  she  tells 
him  she  has  plagued  their  steward  for  a  fortnight, 
and  can  get  out  three  shillings." 

On  the  16th,  we  find  Mr.  Horace  Walpole  trip- 
ping along  eastward  "  imder  the  new  heads  "  (i.  e. 
thofle  of  some  lately  decapitated  Jacobites  of  minor 
rank)  "  at  Temple' Bar,  where  people  make  a  trade 
of  letting  spying  glasses  at  a  halfpenny  a  look." 
Meanwhile,  he  goes  jauntily  on  to  the  Tower,  and 
there  sees  other  rebels,  not  yet  turned  into  "  new 
heads,"  looking  out  of  their  windows.  One  of  poor 
old  Balmerino^  windows  was  stopped  up,  b^ause 
he  talked  to  the  people  outside ;  and  another  was 


left  open,  and  that  looked  directly  on  to  thp  scaffold 
where  his  gray  head  was  soon  to  rolL 

Then  our  dandy  man  about  town  —  for  he  at  one 
time  of  his  life  played  that  roU — rattles  away 
briiskly,  with  a  sneer  at  my  Lady  Townshend's  ab- 
surd affectation  in  "  gushing  "  —  as  we  young  men 
of  this  period  call  it  —  about  Lord  KUmamock, 
"  whom  she  never  saw  but  at  the  bar  of  his  trial, 
and  was  smitten  with  his  falling  shoulders."  She 
has  been  under  his  windows,  sends  messages  to 
him,  has  got  his  dog  and  Ms  snuff-box,  has  taken 
lodgings  out  of  town  for  to-morrow  and  Mondaj 
night,  torswears  conversing  with  the  "  bloody  Eng^ 
lish,  and  has  taken  a  French  master."  And  so  on, 
—  with  more  of  this  heartless  half-laughter  in  which 
no  doubt  scores  of  well-bred  gentlemen  joined,  — 
at  a  time  when  this  land  was  red  with  blood,  and 
"  Charlie  is  mv  darling  "  was  something  more  to 
brave  Jacobite  hearts  than  the  stirring  tune  is  now 
to  drawing-room  warblers. 

We  suppose  in  those  days  coronets — like  the 
proverbial  kissing  —  went  by  favor ;  for  we  turn 
over  a  page  or  two  and  come  to  this  pithv  little  an- 
nouncement, which  speaks  volumes  lor  the  shame- 
less corruption  of  George  the  Second's  time :  "  I 
suppose  we  shall  have  more  lords.  The  countess  " 
(probably  one  of  German  George's  Hanoverian 
light  o'  loves  is  here  intended)  "  touched  twelve 
thousand  for  Sir  Jacob  Bouverie's  eoronet."  This 
Sir  Jacob  Bouverie  was  an  ancestor  of  the  present 
Earl  of  Radnor. 

It  was  in  the  year  1 758,  that  irrc^ar  marriages 
without  license  or  banns  in  tlie  Fleet  Prison  and 
other  places  were  finally  stopped  by  a  special  Act 
of  Parliament.  Walpole  tells  us  a  characteristic 
story  about  a  "  marriage-broker "  of  that  day,  — 
one  Keith.  "So,"  said  Keith,  "the  bishops,— 
thev  will  hinder  my  marrying.  Well,  let  'em,  bnt 
I  'U  be  revenged :  I  '11  buy  two  or  three  acres  of 
ground,  and  I '11  xmder-bury  'em  all."  The  evil, 
which  the  legislature  at  last  abolished,  must  have 
attained  gigantic  proportions,  when  it  is  a  matter 
of  history,  9iat  in  the  Fleet,  between  the  19th  of 
October,*  1704,  and  February  12,  1705,  there  were 
celebrated  2,954  marriages  of  the  above  kind. 


ENGAGEMENTS. 
A  CERTAIN  crabbed  old  pass-tutor  at  Oxford, 
who  had  grown  hoary  in  the  unprofitable  scrrice 
of  getting  Fourth-Form  Etonians  and  Harrovians 
throiigh  ttieir  different  public  examinations,  used  to 
say,  in  illustration  of  one  of  Aldrich's  dark  m^-ste- 
ries,  that  the  word  Engagement  is  always,  when 
used  by  a  lady,  a  word  of  the  second  intention. 
When,  he  would  say,  a  man  talks  of  making,  break- 
ing, forgetting,  or  keeping  an  engagement,  no  one 
can  tell  what  sort  of  an  en^gement  is  meant,  because 
men  use  the  word  in  its  first  or  general  intention  of 
any  obligation  by  contract.  But  when  a  lady  spicks 
of  "  an  engagement "  she  employs  the  yrurd  m  a 
technical  or  secondary  sense,  and  you  may  be  quite 
certain  that  she  means  an  agreement  to  marry. 
When  Amanda  tells  Lucetta  that  she  is  "  engaged," 
you  have  no  more  doubt  of  the  precise  signification 
of  the  word  than  you  have  when  you  see  it  stuck 
up  by  a  porter  on  a  wooden  label  over  a  railway 
carriage.  You  are  as  sure  that  in  one  case  there 
has  been  an  offer  to  marry,  as  that  in  the  other 
there  has  been  a  proposal  to  bribe.  Whether  the 
old  tutor  was  correct  or  not  in  his  logic,  whether 
he  rightly  or  wrongly  interpreted  Aldnch's  defini- 
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tion  of  a  predicable,  his  illustration  was  no  doubt 
well  adapted  to  catch  and  fix  the  wandering  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers ;  and  it  will  serve  to  explain 
what  we  mean  when  wo  say  that  the  word  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  paper  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sec- 
ond intention,  or  ladies'  sense. 

Endless  classifications  might  be  made  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  enzagements.  For  example,  there  is 
the  clasdfication  by  what  lawyers  call  "  the  consid- 
eration." Some  engaeements  are  made  for  love's 
sake,  others  for  the  ssSae  of  something  less  divine. 
Among  this  latter  class  are  the  engagements  ar- 
ranged or  invented  for  the  purpose  of  staving  ofi" 
creditors,  or  of  getting  another  five  himdred  pounds' 
worth  of  jewelry  firom  a  fashionable  firm.  Some- 
times, but  this  is  high  art,  these  two  species  of 
engagements  are  made  to  dovetail  into  one  another, 

—  as  in  the  case  of  the  founder  of  a  noble  house, 
who  got  admission  as  a  partner  into  a  great  firm  by 
hinting  that  he  was  going  to  marry  a  rich  heiress, 
and  flimultaneonsly  secured  the  consent  of  the 
young  lady's  father  by  holding  out  the  fn^ospect  of 
the  partnership,  —  thus  using  his  engagement  to 
further  his  speculation,  and  ms  speciuation  to  se- 
cure his  engagement. 

But  the  two  commonest  methods  of  classifying 
engagements  are,  first,  by  the  degree  to  which  they 
are  sanctioned;  and  secondly,  &r  their  duration. 
Hius  engagements,  when  classined  according  to 
their  sanction,  are  divided  into  two  principal  sorts, 

—  the  authorized  or  regular,  which  have  received 
the  approval  of  parents,  guardians,  and  other  legiti- 
mate authorities ;  and  the  unauthorized,  or  irregu- 
lar, which  have  no  such  sanction.  So,  a^ain,  these 
irregular  engagements  naturally  subdivide  tliem- 
selves  into  me  forbidden,  which,  having  been  an- 
nouncement to  the  proper  authorities,  and  discoun- 
tenanced by  them,  are  nevertheless  cherished  in 
the  imaginative  souls  of  poetical  Edwins  and  An- 
gelinas as  things  which  have  a  real  and  substantive 
existence,  though  the  world  ignores  them,  —  and 
the  clandestine,  which  are  not  brought  to  light  at 
all.  An  engagement  of  the  clandestine  type  hardly 
ever  lasts  long  in  that  phase.  As  the  life  of  a  young 
girl  is  much  more  domestic  than  that  of  a  young 
man,  the  burden  of  concealment  presses  much  more 
heavily  upon  her  than  upon  her  lover.  On  this  ac- 
count, and  also  because  of  the  greater  tenderness  of 
a  girl's  conscience,  the  almost  invariable  end  of  a 
clandestine  engagement  is,  that  after  lasting  a  few 
weeks  it  is  announced  by  the  girl  to  a  sister  or 
mother,  and  passes  either  into  the  regular  or  the  for- 
bidden phase.  Most  fortunately  for  the  authority 
of  parents,  there  are  few  girls  who  would  not  rather 
run  the  risk  of  sacrificing  a  lover  than  keep  such  a 
secret  mx  weeks  with  absolute  integrity.  Any  one 
who  has  noticed  the  amazing  rapidity  with  which 
the  news  of  an  engagement  spreads  among  the  host 
of  female  friends,  rektions,  and  acquaintances,  will 
feel  how  keen  a  pleasure  must  be  taken  by  them  in 
circulating  such  a  tit-bit  of  gossip,  and,  conversely, 
what  a  severe  deprivation  it  would  be  to  them  not 
to  be  permitted  to  announce  it.  Parents  sometimes, 
from  reasons  of  mortified  pride  or  mental  indecis- 
ion, desire  that  the  news  of  an-  engagement,  though 
sanctioned,  should  be  confined  to  as  few  persons  as 
possible.  But  this  is  always  found  to  be  an  unten- 
able pontion.  The  eagerness  of  each  last  recipient 
of  the  secret  to  communicate  it  to  a  specially  privi- 
leged fiiend  soon  puts  an  end  to  the. parents^ fond 
hope  of  a  limitea  liability  to  congratulation,  and 


cannot  be  published  for  private  circulation  only. 
It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  those  confidential  commu- 
nications which  are  sometimes  called  ^*  shouting  se- 
crets." 

The  classification  of  engagements  according  to 
their  duration  gives  us  several  interesting  types. 
Some  engagements  are  of  a  shcni  but  rapturous 
kind ;  others  are  of  a  protracted  and  Platonic  char- 
acter. Some  are  contracted  for  a  fixed  term  of 
vears,  as  the  engagement  of  a  minor  to  marry  when 
he  attaint  his  majority,  or  of  a  widow  to  wed  after 
two  years'  inconsolability.  Others  are  terminable 
after  an  indefinite  perioa,  as  where  a  Fellow  of  a 
College  engages  to  marry  as  soon  as  he  gets  a  liv- 
ing, or  where  a  young  lady  |)romises  to  make  her 
lover  happy  when  he  can  snow  that  he  is  able  "  to 
maintain  her  in  the  style  to  which  she  has  always 
been  accustomed,  and  to  supply  her  with  the  com- 
fort and  refinements  which  she  has  a  right  from  her 
position  in  society  to  expect."  Other  engagements 
may  be  considered  as  terminable  at  pleasure,  such 
as  those  projected  between  officers  of  small  means 
and  the  notorious  flirts  of  a  garrison-town,  which, 
it  is  pretty  well  understood,  are  onlv  designed  to 
last  until  the  regiment  is  moved  to  fresh  quarters, 
or  till  Providence  provides  the  fidr  coquette  with 
a  more  handsome  or  more  substantial  lover.  These, 
with  many  others,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumer- 
ate, are  various  species  of  enga^ments  differentiated 
according  to  the  nature  of  tneir  duration.  But  the 
division  of  engagementa  with  which  society  is  most 
familiar,  and  we  one  which  will  occur  to  all  paren- 
tal minds  as  the  most  important,  is  the  simple  divis- 
ion of  them  into  Long  and  Short.  The  genuine 
old-fashioned  Long  Engagement,  of  that  hfe-long 
type  with  which  our  granmnothers  and  CTeat-aunts 
were  familiar,  has  happily  almost  ceased  to  exist. 
Any  woman  belonging  to  the  professional  ranks  of  the 
middle-class,  who  is  more  than  fifty  years  old,  will 
be  able  to  recall  several  instances  of  men,  generally 
Fellows  of  Colleges,  who,  when  young,  contracted 
engagements  which  they  were  unable  to  £al£a\  until 
they  nad  reached  that  time  of  life  at  which  it  is 
not  very  usual,  or  very  seemly,  either  to  marry  or 
to  be  given  in  marriage.  Such  instances  of  life- 
long engagements  were  by  no  means  rare  fifty 
years  ago.  The  College  Fellow  of  twenty-five,  hav- 
ing engaged  himself  to  a  young  girl  of  twenty,  and 
having  no  sure  expectation  of  patronage  outside 
of  his  College,  could  not  then,  as  now,  cut  himself 
adrift  firom  his  academical  ties,  and  start  forth  to 
make  his  fortune  independently  by  tuition,  journal- 
ism, or  the  public  service.  Such  extra-academical 
means  of  making  use  of  an  academical  education 
were  then  comparatively  unknown  or  unpromising. 
The  avenues  whereby  a  gentleman  of  libwal  educa- 
tion could  enter  the  salmed  sphere  of  existence 
were  then  comparatively  few,  and  still  almost  con- 
fined to  the  ^  three  liberal  professions."  The 
really  well-paid  schoolmasterships  were  then  very 
few;  there  was  no  Haileybury,  no  Radley,  no 
Bradfield ;  there  were  no  professorships  at  King's 
College,  London ;  and  no  inspectorships  of  scho<3s. 
The  young  Fellow  who  had  taken  orders  had  noth- 
ing to  look  to  but  a  College  living ;  so  he  waited 
on,  perhaps  for  ten,  perhaps  for  twenty,  or  even 
thirty  years,  until  his  youthfiil  ardor  had  cooled 
down  into*a  quiet,  bookish  sort  of  attachment,  and 
his  betrothed liad  come  to  look  forward  to  her  mar- 
riage ratber  with  pride  than  with  passion,  as  the 
event  which  would  one  day  give  her  the  privilege  of 
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at  least  secure  her  the  monopoly  of  nursing  his  de- 
clining years. 

Sum  long  engagements  as  this  are  now  extreme- 
ly rare ;  one  scarcely  ever  hears  of  a  conple  being 
engaged  twenty  years,  and  the  friends  of  a  young 
Jicmcee  are  generally  rather  disgusted  if  she  remains 
unmarried  so  many  months.  Anv  engagement 
which  lasts  over  two  years  is  now  called  a  long  en- 
gagement ;  and  one  which  extends  to  five  years  is 
reckoned  a  melancholy  and  very  middle-class  af- 
fair. Long  engagements,  in  iact,  even  in  the  mod- 
em sense  of  the  term,  are  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  middle  ranks  of  the  community.  They  are 
nearly  as  much  a  middle-class  institution  as  early 
dining  or  Dissent.  A  superhuman  assiduity,  a 
dragon-like  watchftdness  and  wonderful  tact  on  the 
part  of  the  mothers  of  May  Fair,  co-operating  with 
the  pride  that  a  poor  young  man  feels,  or  with  the 
love  of  his  luxuries  that  a  m(xlerately  rich  young  man 
cherishes,  will  generally  prevent  matters  firom  com- 
ing to  such  a  pass  that  a  girl  in  this  rank  of  life  en- 
tangles herself  with  a  man  who  cannot  offer  her  an 
adequate  establishment.  Bat,  as  a  rule,  there  is  no 
need  for  such  influences.  The  daughters  of  May 
Fair  are,  in  ninetv-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
almost  as  keen  as  thdr  mothers  in  the  competition 
fi>r  good  partis.  Unless  some  strange  oversight  has 
been  made  in  the  choice  of  their  companions  and 
instructors,  or  unless  opportunities  or  inculcating 
the  Belgravian  code  have  been  scandalously  neglect- 
ed, these  young  ladies,  by  the  time  they  have  been 
presented,  are  as  determined  not  to  offend  against 
those  precepts  of  the  code  which  relate  to  love  and 
matrimony  as  to  observe  those  which  relate  to  dress 
and  conversation.  And  even  in  the  hundredth 
case,  the  mother  of  May  Fair  is  not  checkmated  or 
dragi^  into  suffering  a  long  engagement.  If  the 
girl  18  younj;,  and  her  chsmces  of  making  a  good 
match  are  still  fi^vorable,  the  proposal  is  perempto- 
rily forbidden,  and  some  of  the  thousand  available 
measures  are  taken  to  prevent  the  fox  and  goose 
firom  meeting  affain.  But  if  she  is  becoming  passee^ 
and  the  suitor  is  tolerably  well  connected,  a  virtue 
is  made  of  necessity.  Either  an  allowance  is  made 
to  the  girl,  or  else,  more  ingeniously,  the  wire-pull- 
m  are  set  to  work,  and  it  is  hard  if  some  commis- 
sionership  or  other  public  office  cannot  be  obtained, 
and  thus  the  deficiencies  of  the  suitor's  purse  reme- 
died out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  And  thus  it 
h^pens  that  long  engagements  are  almost  unknown 
in  the  upperranks,  and  are  more  commonly  found  in  a 
somewhat  lower  stratum  of  society. 


HERRICK. 

Thebe  are  few  poets  who  arc  more  loved  when 
known,  and  few  of  equal  power  who  are  less  widely 
known  than  Robert  Henick.  Antiquarians  find 
large  gleanings  of  obsolete  customs  and  old-world 
folk  lore  among  his  pages.  The  music  of  his  verse 
has  drawn  out  answering  melodies  firom  musical 
composers.  And  the  poets  of  England  have  never 
fiiiled  to  express  their  sense  o£  the  charm  that  hangs 
about  his  fiinciful  and  graceful  lyrics. 

"Herrick,"  says  Hartley  Coleridge,  "was  the 
Uureate  of  flowers  and  perfumes,"  «*  Herrick,"  — 
and  this  is  praise  from  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
—  "the  Aiiel  of  poets,  sucking  *  where  the  bee 
sucks '  fit>m  the  heart  ofKature,  and  re{mxiucing  the 
fragrance  idealized."  What  can  describe  more 
happily  dian  these  words,  the  sweet  breath  of  the 
"Hesperidei"?  Herrick  himself  gives  its  aigoment ; 


"  I  tloK  of  Brooks,  of  BloMomt,  Birds,  ftod  Bovers, 
or  April,  MA/,  of  Jane,  and  Joly-Flowera  : 
I  slos  or  M«j.polea,  Hock  earta,  Waissails,  Wakas, 
or  Bride-frooms,  Brides,  and  or  their  Bridall-Cakea, 
I  write  or  Toath,  oT  Love,  and  hsre  Aceesse 
By  Uiese,  to  sing  or  eleanl/'Wantonesse. 
I  sine  oT  Dewea,  or  Rsloes,  and  piece  hj  piece, 
OrBalme.  orOyle,  oTSpice,  and  Amber-Orese  : 
I  sing  or  Times- transhiftiog ;  and  I  write 
Bow  Roses  Srst  came  Red,  and  LUUes  White  : 
I  write  or  Qrov^  or  Twilights,  and  I  sing 
The  Court  n{  Mab,  and  oT  the  fWrie-Ktog. 
I  write  oT  Hell ;  1 5iag  (and  erer  shall) 
or  HeaTCD,  and  hope  to  haTC  it  arter  alL" 

But  Ariel  has  sucked  not  only  of  the  honey-dew 
of  Paradise,  but  fipom  any  nearest  flower,  however 
poisonous,  and  hence  the  reason  that  he  has  now- 
only  a  partial  fame.  Herrick's  collected  poems 
are  not  a  book  for  the  drawing-ix>om  table ;  and  a 
suggestion,  made  by  Miss  Mitford  years  ago,  for  a 
poDular  selection  has  yet  to  be  carried  out     - 

Nevertheless,  we  tmnk  that  Mr.  Hazlitt,  in  this 
new  edition,*  speaks  more  prudishly  than  there  is 
any  need  to  speak,  and  does  his  author  less  than 
justice.  "  After  all  deductions  which  it  is  possible 
to  make,  what  a  noble  salvage  remains ! "  "A  noble 
salvage,"  indeed  I  Why,  the  "salvaffe"  is  four 
fifths  or  more  of  the  "  Hesperides,"  and  the  whole 
of  the  "  Noble  Numbers."  Again,  he  says  Herrick 
"wrote  almost  as  much  as  Carew,  Lovelace,  and 
Suckling  united;  and  how  much  is  there  in  his 
weed-choked  garden  which  is  comparable  with  their 
best  compositions ! "  No  Englisnman  is  Vkeiy  to 
forget  Lrf>velace'8  "Althea"  and  "Lucasta,"  or 
Carew's  "  Disdain  Returned,"  or  Suckling's  "  Ballad 
upon  a  Wedding  " ;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  how 
much  have  these  poets  ever  written  to  compare 
with  some  fifty  of  tne  best  of  Herrick's  son^?  Mr. 
Hazlitt  is  a  better  editor  than  advocate.  Bvt  for- 
tunately Herrick  can  defend  himself,  and  hold  his 
own  against  them  all. 

Robert  Herrick  was  bom  in  London  in  the  year 
1591.  His  father,  who  died  a  year  afterwards,  was 
a  goldsmith,  bat  was  8prun<;r  firom  a  good  iAd 
Leicestershire  stock.  Herrick  was,  as  a  boy,  bound 
'prentice  to  the  goldsmith's  trade,  but  was  after- 
wards sent  to  Cambrid;;e,  was  ordained,  and,  thanks 
to  the  patronasre  of  Lord  Exeter,  received  the 
living  or  Dean  Prior  in  Devonshire.  He  was  about 
as  fit  for  the  life  of  a  country  clergyman  as  Law- 
rence Sterne  was  a  hundred  years  lat^.  He  hated 
the  life,  and  he  hated  Devonshire :  — 

"  More  discontents  I  never  had 
Since  I  was  bom  thsn  here  ; 
Where  I  have  been,  and  still  am,  sad, 
In  this  dull  Devonshire." 

And  then  he  had  another  hatred ;  he  hated  the 
Puritans,  —  and  they,  having  as  little  love  for  him, 
ejected  him  from  his  living  in  1648.  Hiere  is  one 
singular  fact,  of  which  Mr.  Hazlitt  does  not  teem 
aware,  that  at  this  very  time  the  leading  spirit 
among  the  Puritans  of  Lancashire  was  Richard 
Herrick  (or  Heyricke),  a  cousin  of  the  poet's,  and 
Warden  of  Manchester.  «  Crudelitas  pro  Christo 
pietas  est "  was  one  of  his  amiable  sayings ;  and 
his  cousin's  ejectment,  if  he  ever  heard  of  it,  would 
then  have  seemed  to  him  (he  afterwards  himself 
turned  Royalist^  a  measure  only  too  lenient  for  his 
sins.  Meanwhile,  the  poet  was  leading  a  happier 
life  in  London  than  he  ever  did  in  l>evon»mre. 
He  speaks  of  his  return  to  London  as  to  a  home 
firom  <*lon^  and  irksome  banishment.*'  He  was 
poor,  indeed,  but  he  could  earn  l»^ead  by  pnbQsb- 

*  Hesperldea,  the  Poems  and  other  Remalas  of  Robot  Hsvrlek, 
•dtled  l^  W.  Carew  Hadltt.    Loi¥km,U6S. 
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ing  his  poems,  and  be  had  society  and  a  sense  of 
freedom,  aood  ^  those  Ijrrick  feasts  "  made  with  B^a 
JoDSOQ  '<at  the  Sun,  the  Dog,  the  triple  Tunne.** 
Twelve  years  aflerwarda,  however,  and  the  times 
change,  and  the  <Ad  vicarage  is  asain  at  his  dispo- 
sal;  so  he  goes  back  there,  and  £ere  he  dies  in  a 
ripe  old  age.  Beyond  these  bare  facts  we  know 
little  of  H^rick's  outer  life.  It  has  even  been  matr 
ter  of  question  whether  he  was  ever  married,  and 
ih»  date  of  his  death  is  not  precis^y  known. 

Of  the  man  himself,  —  his  tastes  and  £suicies,  his 
hopes  and  passions,  —  his  poems  are  the  best  and 
fuUest  expression.  There  is  a  gayety  about  them 
which  scarcely  ever  tails.  Nothing  that  is  pleaa- 
arable  comes  amiss  to  him.  He  is  fond  ot*  the 
clasif^icSy  and  translates  or  adapts  his  &Yorite  pas- 
sA%Qa  fiom  Anacreon,  Horace,  or  Catullus.  He 
delights  in  the  mral  sports  and  pastimes  of  the 
country  folk  among  whom  he  lives.  All  flowers 
are  dear  to  him,  and  he  draws  gallantries  irom 
rosebuds,  and  the  tenderest  of  morals  from  the  fad- 
ing dafibdil.  He  is  more  familiar  with  the  w(»rld 
of  fairies  than  any  one  since  Shakespeare.  He  can 
strin;;  together  complimentary  conceits  like  the  best 
ooortier  of  the  time ;  and,  though  it  is  too  true  that 
an  unchastened  fancy  draws  nim  down  at  times 
into  miry  paths,  and  leaves  stains  upon  his  rain- 
strePs  robes,  yet  oflen  he  soars  upwards  into  the 
purest  heights  of  faith  and  piety,  and  ranks  among 
the  sacred  poets  of  his  country.  Pleasure  might 
lead  him  astray,  but  he  could  always  find  pleasure 
in  what  was  good. 

The  spirit  of  the  age  and  of  his  part)'  may  share 
some  litUe  of  the  blame.  His  own  best  nature  was 
the  source  of  his  noblest  religious  poems.  Nor  can 
we  forget  bia  own  touching  "Prayer  for  Absolu- 
tion'*:— 

"  For  those,  my  uDbapUse<l  rhymes, 
Writ  In  my  wild  unhallo«re<l  tim?«  j 
For  every  Moteooe,  cUom,  »nd  word. 
That  *•  not  inUiil  with  thee,  my  Lord  j 
Forgive  me,  0<»d,  and  btot  each  line 
Oat  of  my  l>ook,  that  !•  not  Thine. 
But  if  'muogtl  all,  Thou  find  *afc  here  one 
Worthy  Thy  benediction  •, 
That  one  of  all  the  rest  shall  be 
The  ghrf  of  ny  work  and  Thee.*' 

Herrick's  poems  are  as  various  in  metre  as  in 
subject.  Sometimes  he  confines  himself  to  a  single 
heroic  couplet,  more  or  less  epigrammatic  and  ex- 
pressive. Sometimes  he  uses  mixed  metres  com- 
mon to  many  of  his  contemporaries.  Sometimes  the 
music  seems  to  flow  from  the  words  and  to  belong 
to  them  alone.  How  perfect,  for  instance,  is  this, 
—  and  we  ^lall  choose  rather  from  among  the 
graver  poems :  — 

"  Fair  daffodila,  we  weep  to  tee 
Yon  haste  away  §o  soon  *, 
As  yet  the  early  rising  scm 
Has  not  attained  his  noon : 

Stay,  stay 
Until  the  hastening  day 
Has  mo 
But  to  the  etren-soDg  { 
And,  having  prayed  together,  we 
Win  go  with  you  along,"  — 

or, — and  we  quote  frt>m  another  poem  of  most  ten- 
der beaoty,  —  ''To  Primroses  filled  with  morning 
dew":—* 

**  Speak,  whimpering  younglings,  and  make  known 
The  reason  why 
Te  dro(^  and  weep  ; 
Is  It  for  want  of  sleep 
Or  chUdlsb  lullaby  t 
Or  that  ye  have  not  seen  as  yet 
The  violet  f 
Or  brought  a  kiss 
Ffom  that  sweet  heart  to  this  ? 


Himselfe  "  have  a  singularly 


M*,  DO ;  —  this  sorrow  shmwii 
By  your  tears  shed 
Woold  have  this  lecture  read,  — 
That  things  of  greatest  so  of  meanest  worth. 
Conceived  with  grief  are,  and  with  teaia  brought  ft>rth.'< 

How  exquisite  is  the  fancy,  —  that  the  primroses 
may  be  weeping,  because  they 

"  nave  not  seen  as  yet 
Theviolefe!'* 

But  indeed  these  delicate  fancies  spring  up  con- 
irtantly  through  Herrick's  verses.  His  "  Cherry 
Ripe"  we  all  know,  with  its  compliments  to  Julia; 
and,  again,  "  The  Captive  Bee,"  and  "  Tlie  Funeral 
Rites  of  the  Rose."  Here,  again,  "  To  the  Water 
Nymphs  drinking  at  the  Fountain  " :  — 

*'  Reach  with  your  whiter  hands  to  me 
Some  crystal  of  tlie  spring. 
And  I  about  the  cup  shall  see 
Fresh  lilks  flouriahing. 

"  Or  else,  8w«et  Nymphs,  do  you  hut  this  ; 
To  the  glaase  your  lips  eoclise  ; 

And  I  shall  see  by  that  one  kisse 
The  water  turned  to  wine." 

Some   lines  "  On 
happy  touch : — 

'*  Wcepe  far  the  dead,  for  they  have  lost  this  light ; 
And  weepe  for  me,  lost  in  an  endlease  digiit. 
Or  mourne,  or  make  a  marblt  vnte  far  me 
Who  writ  for  many.  Benedicitei  ** 

In  the  "  Noble  Numbers,"  or  "  Pious  Pieces,"  as 
Henick  calls  them,  we  miss,  indeed,  some  of  the 
grace  of  the  "  Hesperides,"  but  we  are  without  the 
faults  which  too  often  have  disfigured  that  group 
of  poems.  If  we  have  fewer  golden  apples,  we  are 
at  least  untempted  by  any  foroidden  fruit  There 
are  many  short  sententious  verses,  but  among  them 
arc  poems  of  the  greatest  beauty  and,  most  earnest 
relijrious  feeling.  Of  all  Greorge  Herbert's  poems, 
which  can  compare  with  Herrick's  "  Letanie  to  the 
Holy  Spirit "  ?  It  is  less  fantastic,  and,  therefore, 
more  pathetic  than  even  Herbert's  best :  — 

"  In  \h»  hoore  of  my  distresse. 
When  temptations  me  oppresse, 
And  when  I  my  sins  confesse. 
Sweet  Spirit,  eomfort  me  ! " 

A^n,  what  a  touching  simplicity  there  is  in  his 
thanksgiving  to  Grod  for  his  house  : — 

<*  Where  thou  my  chamber  for  to  ward 
Ilast  set  a  guard 
Of  harmless  thoughts,  to  watch  and  keep 
Me,  whUe  I  sleep." 

Again,  what  nobility  of  thonght  is  thrown  in  his 
**To  keep  a  true  Lent,"  —  wmch  is  not  to  be  a 
mere  outward  fast,  —  but 

"  No :  H  is  a  fast  to  dole 
Thy  sheaf  of  wheat 
And  meat 
Unto  the  hungry  eoule. 

•*  It  is  to  fisst  firom  strife, 
From  old  debate. 
And  hate  •, 
And  oiroumcise  thy  life. 

**  To  show  a  heart  grief-rent ; 
To  sterve  thy  sin 
Not  bin  ; 
And  Uiat's  to  keep  thy  Lent»» 

Here,  too,  are  some  fine  lines  in  conclusion  of  his 
little  poem  "  To  finde  God  " :  — 

**  T«il  me  the  motes,  dust,  sands  and  speartt 

Of  corn,  when  Summer  shakes  his  eares  } 
Show  me  that  worid  of  Starres,  and  whence 
They  noiselesM  spill  titeir  inflnenoe  : 
This  If  Uiott  canst }  then  show  me  Him 
That  rides  the  glorious  Cherubim.'* 

The  two  collections  of  the  "  Hesperides  "  and  the 
**  Noble  Numbers  "  are  here  supplemented  by  an 
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Appendix  containing  Bome  pieces  of  but  little  inter- 
est, but  others  wbich  we  are  glad  to  reclaim  for 
Herrick.  Some  of  these  poems  are  undeniablv 
Herrick's,  but  have  not  been  included  in  any  previ- 
ous edition  of  his  works ;  some  are  different  ver- 
sions of  poems  already  printed ;  and  some  are  poems 
attributed  to  him  on  various  grounds.  Of  these 
last,  the  best  is  « The  Fairy  Queen,"  or  "  The 
Fairies  Fegaries,"  as  it  has  l>een  variously  called. 
It  appears  among  the  Percy  Reliques  and  in  other 
collections,  and  the  author  has  never  as  yet  been 
named.  Certainly  it  is  in  HerridL's  manner,  and 
though  there  is  no  external  evidence  to  support 
this  uieoiy  of  its  authorship,  it  may  perhaps  not  un- 
fairlv  be  attributed  to  him  till  any  one  else  appears 
to  claim  it. 

This  edition,  then,  we  may  safely  say  is  the  most 
complete  that  has  yet  appeared  of  Herrick's  poems. 
But  the  full  collection  once  made,  a  careful  selec- 
tion is  the  next  thin^  to  be  desired.  Who  will  in- 
troduce Robert  Hemck  into  a  wider  circle  and  en- 
able him  to  share  the  popularity  which  is  freely 
given  to  many  a  feebler  poet,  and  less  true  a  man  ? 

CRABB  ROBINSON'S  DIARY. 

If  the  late  Mr.  Crabb  Robinson  had  contemplat- 
ed these  three  goodly  volumes,  his  breast  would 
have  heaved  with  gentle  emotion,  and  he  would 
have  felt  that  he  had  not  lived  in  vain.  He  always 
used  to  say  of  himself  that  in  his  long  career  he 
had  done  nothing.  The  point  of  the  remark  was 
that  it  oontiuned  an  immense  deal  of  truth.  His 
long,  leisurely  life  of  ninety  years  has  left  little  rec- 
ords beyond  these  jottings  of  diary  and  reminis- 
cence. There  are  many  persons  now  living  who 
could  write  even  a  much  better  diary,  only  they  are 
hardly  likely  to  do  so.  Very  few  men  care  to  pre- 
serve diaries  for  publication.  Mr.  Robinson  nad 
not  a  productive  mind,  but  he  had  one  of  rare  re- 
ceptivity, with  a  precious  vein  of  genuine  BosweU- 
ism  in  it,  and  he  was  a  master  in  the  art,  now  nearly 
lost,  of  conversation.  He  was  a  man  of  limited 
means,  and  he  moved  within  a  Umited  range  of  so- 
ciety, but  within  these  limits  he  achieved  a  high 
social  position. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  moderation  and  good 
sense.  He  went  to  the  bar  late  in  life  because  he 
had  not  enough  money,  and  quitted  it  comparative- 
ly earlv,  when  he  thought  he  had  as  much  as  he 
wanted.  Still,  he  modestly  admits,  that  diough  a 
barrister  he  was  no  lawyer.  Though  he  made  ah 
opening  on  the  Times  and  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view he  did  nothing  in  literature.  Accident  and 
good  fortune  and  his  own  merit  drew  him  while  in 
active  life  into  contact,  and,  in  some  cases,  into 
close  intimacy  with  many  distinguished  persons. 
Later  in  life  he  joined  the  Athenseum  Club,  assign- 
ing at  the  time  no  importance  to  the  step,  and  lie 
found  that  it  immensely  increased  the  circle  of  his 
acquuntanoe.  A  bachelor  of  simple  tastes  and  of  a 
generous  disposition,  he  was  able  to  do  many  kind 
things,  and  when  money  came  to  him  at  last  largely 
by  inheritance  he  was  able  to  do  munificent  things. 
He  was  always  a  Liberal  of  the  Liberals  both  in 
politics  and  theology,  and  with  the  bonhomie  of 
his  party  he  clung  close  to  his  friends,  and  his 
friends  clung  closely  to  him.  Evei^*  one  knew 
something  more  or  less  about  Crabb  Robinson,  and 
his  **  Diary  "  has  been  received  with  the  greatest 
avidity.  In  his  ninety  veam  he  seems  hardly  ever 
to  have  made  an  omission  of  any  remarkable  Inci- 


dent, personage,  or  good  saying  that  came  to  hi« 
knowledge.  If  such  a  rule  were  generally  followed 
biography  would  be  wealthy  indeed;  we  almost 
shudder  to  think  how  weiUthy.  Dr.  Sadl^  has 
gone  very  carefully  and  judiciously  over  the  vast 
mass  of  papers  that  came  into  his  hands,  and  forms 
a  perfect  repertory  and  magazine  of  good  tilings. 
Mr.  Robinson  is  a  most  amusing  old  Herodotos, 
and  has,  like  that  father  of  history,  an  Infinite  col- 
lection of  stories.  We  shall  not  ^ve  much  atten- 
tion to  his  life  beyond  indicating  its  leading  land- 
marks, and  shall  inake  Aflorileffiutn  firom  its  records. 
He  came  of  an  humble  stock,  but  claimed  some 
aflinity  witb  the  poet  Crabbe.  He  entered  an  at- 
torney's ofiice  and  became  clerk  to  Cowper's  friend. 
Hill.  Coining  into  a  little  property  of  a  hundred 
a  year,  he  determined  to  improve  his  mind  and  to 
travel.  He  spent  same  years  in  Germany,  and  made 
himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  German  language 
at  a  time  when  tnis  was  an  intellectual  distinction. 
Here  he  made  also,  though  after  a  somewhat  dis- 
tant and  stately  fashion,  his  acqiuuntance  with 
G<)ethe.  His  first  English  literary  acquaintance  of 
note  was  Mrs.  Barbauld,  who  wrote  those  lines 
which  Wordsworth  wished  were  his,  and  which 
some  people  have  repeated  every  night  of  theur 
lives :  — 

*»LlfB,  ve  *ve  been  long  together, 

Throogb  pleuaDt  and  through  cloud j  wettber ; 

*TiB  hard  to  part  wheo  Mends  are  dear } 

Perhapa  *t  will  coat  a  sigh,  a  tear ; 

Then  steal  awaj,  gire  little  warning, 

Choose  thine  oirn  time ; 

Say  not  good  night,  bnt  in  some  brighter  dime 

Bid  me  good  morning.*' 

He  got  a  brief  engagement  as  foreign  oofro- 
spondent  to  the  Times  at  Altona,  and  afterwards 
in  Portugal,  and  for  a  short  time  he  was  tlieir  for- 
eign editor.  He  became  acquainted  with  Charles 
Lamb,  who  brou^t  him  into  connection  with  Cole- 
ridge, Hazlitt,  Wordsworth,  and  all  that  set.  In 
fact,  he  comes  in  contact  with  an  immense  number 
of  eminent  people,  and  has  always  something  note- 
worthy to  say  about  them ;  but  in  a  very  lai^ 
number  of  cases, — of  course  there  are  manv  excep- 
tions, —  he  merely  comes  in  contact  with  tnem  and 
there  is  no  lasting  indmacy.  With  the  Lake  poets 
there  was  a  sincere  and  prolonged  friendeliip, 
though  neither  in  poettr  nor  in  relision  had  ne 
much  real  community  of  feeling  with  wem.  Most 
years,  also,  he  went  abroad,  but  his  descriptions  of 
travel,  which  did  not  extend  beyond  the  beaten 
track,  are  not  so  good  as  his  personal  sketches  of 
the  foreigners  whom  he  met.  We  have  a  descrip- 
tion of  CrConnell  in  his  Irish  home  highly  favorable 
to  the  Liberator,  of  whom  Robinson  was  an  undis- 
guised admirer.  In  Italy  he  became  acquainted 
with ''  Walter  Savage  Landor, — half  an  eagle,  half 
a  gander,"  and  his  portnuture  may  be  compared 
with  Mr.  Forster's  elaborate  work,  being  not  quite 
so  favorable.  After  his  retirement  from  the  biu-  he 
devoted  himself  with  increased  earnestness  to  soci- 
ety. He  was  fond  of  companionship,  and  he  was 
himself  most  companionable,  but  he  had  little  seri- 
ous aim  in  life,  and  on  the  most  important  subjects 
his  mind  was  always  halting  in  a  fog.  His  own 
views,  concerning  which  he  manifest^  some  am- 
bigui^,  appear  to  have  been  distinctly  Unitarian ; 
latterlv,  he  rezularly  attended  one  of  their  ch24>- 
els.  He  was,  however,  fond  of  Anglican  cler^'  of 
"Liberal"  views,  what  he  calls  "clerical  free- 
thinkers " ;  and  their  "  liberalism  "  in  conversadon 
appears  to  have  considerably  transcended  wluit 
they  manifested  in  print. 
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He  knew  Roberteon,  of  Brighton,  yery  well,  and 
Ms  great  friend,  Lady  Byron,  the  widow  of  the 
poet.  Fnlly  allowing  the  many  noble  and  excel- 
lent qualities  that  Lady  Byron  possessed,  from  all 
we  hear  respecting  this  lady  we  shall  think  she 
possessed  an  eccentricity,  self-will,  and  nnwoman- 
uness  (not  using  the  word  in  any  extreme  or  unfit- 
yorable  sense)  which  rendered  her  as  bad  a  wife 
for  the  poet  as  the  poet  was  a  bad  husband  to  her. 
We  haye  here  one  yery  remarkable  letter  which 
Lady  B}rron  writes  respecting  her  husband,  in 
whidi  she  seems  to  break  that  remarkable  silence 
which  she  otherwise  uniformly  preserved.  The 
following  extract  contains  more  original  matter 
than  all  the  Ck)untess  Guiccioli's  two  elaborate  yol- 
umes.  "Not  merely  from  casual  expressions  but 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  Lord  Byron's  feelings,  I 
could  not  but  conclude  he  was  a  belieyer  in  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible,  and  had  the  gloomiest  Cal- 
ymiatio  tenets.  To  that  unhappy  yiew  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  creature  to  the  Ci^ator  I  haye  always 
ascribed  the  misery  of  his  life.  It  was  impossime 
for  me  to  doubt  that,  could  he  have  been  at  once 
assured  of p^on,  his  liyinff  faith  in  a  moral  duty 
and  kye  or  yirtue  ('  I  loye  we  virtues  which  I  can- 
not claim')  would  haye  conquered  eyery  tempta- 
tion. Judge,  then,  how  I  must  hate  the  creed 
which  made  him  see  God  as  an  ayenger,  and  not  as 
a  father.  My  own  impressions  were  just  the  re- 
yerse,  but  could  haye  httle  weight ;  and  it  was  in 
vain  to  seek  to  turn  his  thoughts  for  lone  from  that 
idee  fixe  with  which  he  connected  his  physical  pe- 
culiarity as  a  stamp.  Instead  of  being  made  hap- 
pier by  an^r  apparent  sood,  he  felt  conyinced  that 
eyery  blessing  would  be  *  turned  into  a  curse '  to 
him.  Who,  possessed  by  such  ideas,  could  lead  a 
life  of  loye  and  service  to  God  or  man  ?  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  referring  to  his  frequent  expressions 
of  the  sentiment  that  I  was  only  sent  to  snow  him 
the  happiness  he  was  forbidden  to  enjoy.  You  will 
now  beUer  understand  why  *  The  Deformed  Trans- 
formed '  is  too  painfhl  to  me  for  discussion." 

Mr.  Bobinson  has  also  a  very  interesting  anec- 
dote of  Wordsworth  coming  to  him  one  day  at 
Charles  Lamb's,  a  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view in  his  hand,  and  being  exceedingly  angiy 
at  the  unfair  attack  on  a  young  lord's  poem,  and 
prophesying  that  the  young  poet  would  do  some- 
thmg.  <<  iji  I  if  Bvron  had  known  that,"  said  Lady 
Byron,  "he  would  never  have  attacked  Words- 
worth." 

Hiere  is  something  melancholy  in  reading  of  the 
last  days  of  this  life,  prolonged  to  the  ninety-second 
year.  The  "  Diary  "  goes  down  to  the  year  1867, 
discussing  an  immense  variety  of  matters,  which 
are  only  as  of  yesterday  in  point  of  date,  but  which 
are  here  presented  to  us  in  an  historical  point  of 
view  and  from  a  dead  man's  record,  as  if  a  whole 
chasm  of  time  were  interoosed,  —  talk  about  our 
judges,  such  as  Sir  F.  Pollock,  B^les,  Channell ; 
talk  of  Miss  Coutts's  breakfast  parties  and  the  men 
whom  he  met  at  the  Athenceum,  such  as  Dean 
Stanley,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Mr.  Grote,  and  oth- 
ers ;  about  poor  BoDson  at  the  Olympic ;  very  much 
talk  about  London  University,  to  which  he  left  a 
good  deal  of  money.  On  every  side  his  friends 
were  dropping  away  from  him  through  death ;  and 
though  he  made  new  ones,  they  were  hardly  equal 
in  intellectual  calibre  to  those  of  his  youth.  He 
could  not  go  about  in  the  streets  without  an  attend- 
ant for  fear  of  an  accident  or  of  garroters.  Some  of 
his  last  entries  indicate  mortification  and  dispirit- 


edness ;  he  was  haunted  by  the  ill-founded  suspicion 
that  he  was  **no  longer  a  desirable  companion." 
His  concluding  entry  of  these  many  manuscript 
volumes  is,  "  But  I  feel  incapable  to  go  on  " ;  and 
before  another  week  he  passed  away. 

Here  are  about  a  score  of  passages,  which  we 
quote  from  a  larger  selection,  as  well  worth  trans- 
planting. 

First  Interview  with  Gdethe.  —  "  Goethe  lived  in 
a  large  and  handsome  house,  that  is,  for  Weimar. 
Before  the  door  of  his  study  was  marked  in  mosaic 
SALVE.  On  our  entrance  he  rose,  and  with  rather 
a  cool  and  distant  air  beckoned  us  to  take  seats. 
As  he  fixed  his  burning  eye  on  the  friend  who  took 
the  lead,  I  had  his  profile  before  me,  and  this  was 
the  case  during  the  whole  of  our  twenty  minutes' 
stay.  He  was  then  about  fifty-two  years  of  age  and 
was  beginning  to  be  corpulent.  He  was,  I  think, 
one  of  me  most  oppressively  handsome  men  I  ever 
saw.  My  feeling  of  awe  was  heightened.  .  •  . 
Groethe  sat  in  precisely  the  same  attitude,  and  I 
had  [Nrecisely  the  same  view  of  his  side  hce.  The 
conversation  was  quite  insignificant.  My  compan- 
ions talked  about  themselves,  —  one  about  his  youth 
of  adversity  and  strange  adventures.  Goethe  smiled 
with,  as  I  thought,  the  benignity  of  condescension. 
When  we  were  dismissed,  and  I  was  in  the  open 
air,  I  felt  as  if  a  weight  were  removed  firom  mpr 
breast.  Goethe  has  often  been  reproached  for  his 
hauteur.  I  believe,  however,  that  this  demeanor 
was  necessary  for  self-defence.  It  was  his  only 
protection  against  the  intrusion  wliich  otherwise 
would  have  robbed  him  and  the  world  of  a  large 
portion  of  his  life." 

Home  Tooke,  —  <*  Anthony  Bobinson  related  an 
anecdote  of  Home  Tooke,  showing  the  good-humor 
and  composure  of  which  he  was  capable.  Holcroft 
was  with  him  at  a  third  person's  table.  They  had 
a  violent  quarrel.  At  lei^th  Holcroft  said,  as  he 
rose  to  leave  the  room, « Ikfr.  Tooke,  I  tell  you  you 
are  a  —  scoundrel,  and  I  always  thought  you  so.* 
Tooke  detained  him  and  sud,  <  Mr.  Holcroft,  some 
time  ago  you  asked  me  to  come  and  dine  witii  you ; 
do  tell  me  what  day  it  shall  be.'    Holcroft  stayed." 

Anecdote  of  a  Dandng-Master, — "  Fraser  related 
a  humorous  story  of  his  meeting  in  a  stage-coach 
with  a  little  fellow  who  was  not  only  very  smart  and 
buckish  in  his  dress  but  also  a  pretender  to  science 
and  {^osophy.  He  spoke  of  having  been  at  Paris, 
and  of  havmg  read  Helvetius,  Ydtaire,  &c.,  and 
was  very  fluent  in  his  declamation  on  the  origin  of 
ideas,  self-love,  and  the  other  fiivorite  doctrines  of 
the  new  school.  He  said,  *  I  have  no  objection  to 
confess  myself  a  materialist.'  On  this  an  old  man, 
who  had  listened  for  a  long  time  to  the  discourse, 
and  had  more  than  once  betrayed  symptoms  of  dis- 
satisfaction, could  not  contain  himseif  any  more, 

<  D- ^n,  that 's  too  bad  I  You  have  the  impudence 

to  say  you  are  a  materialist  when  I  know  you  are  a 
dancmg-master.' " 

Anecdote  of  the  late  Lord  Crantoorth.  —  "My 
immediate  senior  on  the  circuit  was  Henry  Cooper. 
He  was  very  far  my  superior  in  talent  for  business, 
indeed,  in  some  respects  he  was  an  extraordinary 
man.  His  memory,  his  cleverness  were  striking ; 
but  so  was  his  want  of  judgment,  and  it  often  hap- 
pened that  his  clever  and  amusinz  hits  told  as  much 
against  as  for  his  client.  One  day  he  was  enter- 
taining the  whole  court  when  Rolfe  (afterwards 
Lord  Chancellor)  whispered  to  me,  "  How  clever 
that  is!    How  I  thank  God  I  am  not  so  clever!'" 

Hume    on     Shakespeare.--'*  On    my    notichig 
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Hnine'a  obviovfl  preforenee  of  the  Ftemck  tragedi- 
ans,  Cokiidffe  exctaimed,  *  Httme  compveheacM  as 
much  of  Snakespeare  as  an  i^othecarv's  phial 
would,  fdaced  onder  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  '' 

Waterloo.  —  ^  A  more  VDiDterosting  cotmtry  or 
one  more  fit  for  <  a  gku'ioas  histcvy/  beias  flat  and 
almost  withoat  trees^  than  that  round  VVaterioo 
cannot  be  imigined.  I  saw  it  some  years  i^eiv 
wards,  when  ugij  monmnents  were  erected  there ; 
and  i  can  bear  witness  to  the  iaet  of  the  ^reat  re- 
semblance which  the  aspect  of  the  neighbofhood  of 
Waterloo  bears  to  a  vilhige  a  mile  from  Cambridge 
cm  the  Burjr  road." 

The  Saymg  of  a  Busy  Man,  —  "He  who  calls  on 
me  does  me  an  honor;  he  who  does  not  call  <»  me 
does  me  a  laTor." 

Wordsworth  in  his  own  Neighborhood. — "I  may 
here  mention  a  singnlar  illustration  of  the  maxim, 
^  A  prophet  U  not  without  honor  sare  in  his  own 
country/  Mr.  Hutton,  a  very  gentlemanly  and 
seemingly  intelligent  man,  asked  me, '  Is  it  tame  as 
I  have  heard  reported,  that  Mr.  Woordswordi  OTer 
wrote  verses  ?  *  ** 

^^Your  Obedient  Servant"  —  ^Ilamond  went  to 
France,  having  declined  an  offer  by  Sergeant 
Bough,  who  wmild  have  taken  him  as  his  private 
secretary  to  Demeraia.  He  assigned  as  a  reason 
that  he  should  be  foroed  to  live  in  the  daily  practice 
of  innncerity  by  subscnhing  faims^  the  hmdUe 
servant  of  those  towards  whom  he  felt  no  humility." 

Duke  of  Wellington.  —  «  The  Duke  of  Wellin«- 
toa  was  there,  and  I  saw  him  looking  at  a  portrait 
of 'the  Duke  o£  Marlborough.  A  lady  was  by 
his  side.  She  pointed  to  the  poctmre,  and  he 
smiled.  The  Duke  of  Weilingtoa'a  hce  is  not 
fieidble  or  subtle^  hot  is  martial,  that  is,  sturdy  and 
firm." 

Home,  — ''  ^  Sir,'  said  a  kiBg's  messenger  to  me 
one  day, '  don't  betSere  what  trav^l^rs  tell  about 
Rome  :  it  is  all  a  humbos*  Rome  ia  more  like 
Wapping  than  any  place  I  know.'  '  That  mao 
is  no  lool,'  said  Fiaxman,  who  laus^hed  on  my 
repeating  this.  <0f  course  he  could  not  under- 
staud,  peihi^  he  did  not  see^  the  antiquities ;  but 
some  of  the  finest  are  in  places  that  resenible  Wap- 
ping in  K<»ieral  iq>peairanee.' " 

Sir  7%0mas  Lawrence,  —  *'  Jacob  being  restless, 
Mrs.  Patterson  said, '  I  fear,  Mr.  Lawrence,  Jacob 
is  the  worst  sitter  you  ever  had.'  *  O  no^  ma'am,  I 
have  had  a  worse,'  *  Ay,  you  mean  the  kin  j,'  said 
the  lady.  (Lawrence  had  been  speaking  of  George 
HI.  as  a  bad  sitter.)  <0  no!^  said  Lawrence; 
'  it  was  a  Newfoundland  dog ! '  The  lady  was  not 
a  little  affronted." 

Lord  Jefret/.  —  "  At  seven  I  dined  with  Rolfo. 
An  interesting  party, —  in  all  twelve.  Among 
them  was  Jeffirey,  once  editor  of  the  F^i^inhnrgK 
Review.  Jeffirey  is  a  sharp  and  clever-looking 
man ;  and,  in  spite  of  my  dislike  to  his  name»  he 
did  not  on  the  whole  displease  me.  His  treatment 
of  Wordsworth  would  not  allow  me  to  like  him, 
had  he  been  greater  by  far  than  he  was.  And 
therefore  when  he  said,  <  I  was  always  an  admirer 
of  Wordswortlv'  I  could  not  repress  ihe  unseemly 
remaiic, '  You  had  a  singnlar  way  of  showing  your 
admiration.' " 

Clarkson, —  "I  asked  Clarksoa  whether  he 
thought  of  the  fate  of  his  soul  hereaflw.  He  said 
he  had  no  time ;  he  thought  only  of  the  slaves  in 
Barbadoes.'* 

Anecdote.  —  ''I  have  heard  of  a  lady,  by  birth, 

luatKV  'muAnn^kfi  *f\  mwv    <  Muffin o  *e\  saII  >  fr^m  a  »«U.Lc4^ 


She  used  to  go  out  a-nighta  with  her  &ce 
hid  up  in  her  cloak;  and  then  she  would  in  tlie 
faintest  voice  utter  her  ery.  Somebody  pasaing 
heard  her  cry,  *  Mnffins  to  lell  I  — muffins  to  sell  1 
Oh  1  1  hope  nobody  heart  me.' " 

iSf(w/A«y.  — "I  walked  out  with  Wordsworth.  We 
met  wiUi  Dr.  Arnold.  We  talked  of  Southey* 
Wordsworth  8|)oke  of  him  wiih  great  feeling  and 
aiection.  He  said, '  It  is  painful  to  see  how  ooor 
pletely  dead  Southey  ia  become  to  all  but  books. 
He  is  amudUe  and  ol^igiag ;  but  when  begets  away 
from  his  books  he  seems  restless,  and  as  if  out  ii 
his  element.  1  therefore  hardly  see  him  for  yeara 
together.'  Now  all  this  I  had  mys^  obserred. 
Rogers  also  1^  aotioed  it.  With  Wordsworth  it 
was  a  subject  of  sorrow,  not  of  reproach.  Dr.  Ar- 
nold said  afterwards,  ^What  was  said  of  Mr.  Soutlk* 
ey  alarmed  me.  I  coidd  not  help  saving  to  myself^ 
'<  Am  I  in  danger  of  becoming  Uke  him  ?  Shall  I 
evmr  lose  my  intereat  in  things  and  retain  an  inter- 
est in  books  only  ?"'  *  Ift^aaid  Wordsworth,  *  1 
must  lose  my  interest  in  one  of  them,  I  would  rather 
give  up  books  than  men.' " 

Wordsworth. —  *"  lifr.  Wordsworth  ought  to  hvf% 
been  at  Buckingham  Palace  at  the  Queen's  Ball,  to 
which  he  received  a  formal  invitation.  *•  The  Lord 
Chambeiiain  presents  his  compliaaents.  He  is  cooi- 
manded  by  Her  Majesty  to  invite  Mr.  WilUaai 
Wordsworth  to  a  bau  at  Buckingham  Palace,  on 
]Vk>nday,  the  24th  July,  —  ten  o'clock.  Full  dress.' 
To  whtdi  he  pleaded  as  an  i^logy  iat  non-attend- 
ance the  non-arrival  of  the  invitation  (query  coBr 
maud  ?)  in  time.  He  dated  his  answer  from  this 
place :  *  The  Island,  Wind^^mere ' ;  and  that  would 
explain  the  imposaibilky.  But  a  man  in  his  sevoft- 
ty-fomrth  year  would,  I  suppose,  be  excused  by  roy- 
alty for  not  travelling  three  nundred  miles  to  attend 
a  dance,  even  if  a  ktnger  notice  had  been  given. 
[He  subsequently  wait  to  such  a  party,  and 
enjoyed  it  much.]" 

A  Mot  of  one  Sjflpester,  —  «  When  people  tire  of 
business  in  town  they  go  to  retire  in  the  oountry.*' 

Mr.  A.  H.  Laifora  as  a  Boy. — '' Tuesday  load 
at  breakout  Nineveh  Layard,  whom  the  others 
came  to  meet.  You  wUl  remember  your  son's  hav- 
ing spoken  oS  this  high-qnrited  lad  whom  he  oacs 
dined  with,  and  used  to  meet  in  my  chai]Gd>ers.  Hia 
uncle  acaued  me  of  mialaadittg  him.  I  beUeva  I 
did  aet  his  mind  in  motion,  imd  excited  in  him 
tastes  and  a  euriosify  which  now  will  not  be  mat- 
ter of  reproach,  seeing  that  the  issue  has  already 
been  so  remarkable.  His  adventures  in  Asia  ter- 
minated in  the  diseovery  of  the  Nineveh  antiqui- 
ties,  which  have  tny&sk  him  a  place  in  the  futufu 
history  of  art.  But,  more  than  that,  he  has  had 
the  means  of  developing  such  personal  qualities 
that  he  has  been  put  into  a  place  which  may  lead  to 
his  one  day  oceupying  a  prime  position  in  our 
political  institutions.  He  has  been  appointed 
Under-Seoretary  of  Stato  for  Foreign  Affiurs :  he 
will  now  show  what  is  in  him.  Thia  is  a  start  that 
of  course  delights  his  hopeful  and  alarms  his  timid 
friends." 

Harriet  Martineau.  —  '^  She  can  write  a  Mk 
leader  and  plan  something  useful  for  her  neighborly 
while  her  voice  is  lost  from  debility." 

Kenyan  and  the  Browning.  —  "  John  ELenyoa 
has  the  face  of  a  Benedictine  monk  and  die  iovoua 
talk  of  a  good  fellow.  From  him  Mr.  aad  lira. 
Browning  received  legacies  amounting  to  mfoie 
than  ten   thousand    pounds,  and    R  D.  Porlar 
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Samuel  Roaen. — ^The  aeqcudntanee  I  have 
Been  most  of  Ls  Samitel  Rogers.  It  ii  marvelloiM 
bow  well  he  bean  his  afflictioii.  He  knows  that  he 
wUl  never  be  able  to  stand  on  his  legs  again ;  yet 
his  cheerfblness  and  even  vivaci^  ha^  nndei^ne 
no  diminution.  His  wealth  enables  him  to  paiSake 
of  many  enjoyments  which  eonld  not  otherwise  be 
possessed.  Yesterday  I  took  a  drive  with  him 
throngfa  Lord  Chichester's  park.  He  has  had  a 
carriage  made  for  him  which  deserves  to  be  taken 
as  a  nuKlel  for  all  in  his  condition.  The  ba<^  fails 
down  and  forms  aa  inclined  plane.  Hie  sofa-chair 
in  which  he  sits  is  pushed  in;  the  back  is  Uien 
dosed,  and  a  side  door  is  opened  to  the  seat  in 
which  his  servant  sjts  when  no  friend  is  with  him." 

These  are  select  items  from  volumes  which  are 
exceedingly  rich  in  literafT  emo,  and  which  wiU  be 
very  helpul  to  ^bt  future  historian  in  constnicting 
a  literary  history  of  the  eentuiy. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mb.  T.  W.  Robebtson  has  a  new  comedy  on  the 
tctpis, 

Eholish  critics  are  very  severe  on  Mr.  Bouci- 
cault's  last  play,  —  "  Formosa." 

The  question  of  eractins  a  theatre  in  Paris,  where 
Shakespeare's  works  can  oe  given  in  English  is  be- 
ii^  discussed. 

Mr.  Ditnham's  bust  c^  Leish  Hunt  is  to  be 
placed  over  the  poet*  s  grave  wiw  appropriate  cer- 
emonies next  month. 

A  NEW  volume  of  poems  by  Grendd  Massey,  who 
has  Ions  been  silent,  will  be  rery  welcome  on  both 
sides  ofthe  Atlantic 

The  excitement  in  England  over  the  internation- 
al boat-race  lias  died  away  befibre  the  greater  ex- 
citement produced  by  Mrs.  Stowe's  *<  Tnie  Story  of 
Lady  Byron  "  in  the  September  number  of  Macmil- 
lan's  Magacine. 

The  lastnumbcr  of «  The  Ladj's  Own  V^per,"  a 
London  journal  of  considerable  hterary  pretension, 
contains  the  following  delicious  announcement, 
**  The  Hon.  John  Bigelow,  author  of  the  *  Biglom 
Papers*  has  been  aopointed  editor  in  chief  of  Uie 
New  York  Times,  lir.  Biselow  was  American  Min- 
ister in  Paris  during  Mr.  Lincoln's  presidency,  and 
previous  to  that  he  had  been  editor  <^  the  New 
York  Evening  Past.** 

The  Belffian  oapers  speak  of  a  curious  wager 
made  the  other  day  by  a  young  man  of  Antwerp. 
He  engaged  to  swim  on  his  back  in  the  Scheldt  for  a 
quarter  c^an  hour  with  his  spectacles  on.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  he  swum  a  few  yards  when  the  sun, 
came  out,  and  aetinff  on  the  spectacles  as  on  a  mag- 
nifyin^-glass,  gave  hun  such  pain  that  he  was  obliged 
to  swim  to  ^ore  before  completing  his  task.  It  is 
said  (though  that  might  have  been  expected)  that 
the  uQ^M-tunate  swimmer  has  not  only  lost  his  bet, 
but  his  eyesight  as  welL 

A  HEW  specimen  of  the  numerous  eccentricities 
of  Richard  Wagner,  the  inventor  of  *<  the  music  of 
the  future,"  is  given  in  a  book  lately  pubtidied  by 
Herr  Mendes,  under  the  title  of  *<  Wagner  at  Home." 
Hiere  is  aroom  in  Wagner's  house,  says  the  author, 
with  a  goi|;eousiy  decorated  ceiling  and  tapestry  of 
leather  em  DToideTed  with  gdd.  On  the  walls  are  por- 
traita  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  aad  Beethoven.   Thetwo 


ho  ven  there  is  nothing  but  a  lodting-glass.  On  tnm- 
mg  to  Wagner  for  an  explanation,  the  muncian 
placed  himself  in  front  of  the  glass,  in  which  his  &oe 
was  reflected,  thus  supplving  the  deficiency.  It  is 
added  that  this  is  the  only  lund  of  portrait  of  him- 
self that  Wagner  allows  to  be  kept  in  his  house. 

The  Russian  papers  announce  the  death  in  Si- 
beria of  John  Gorbaczevski,  the  last  of  the  "deca- 
brists,"  or  members  'of  the  conspiracy  formed 
asainst  the  Emperor  Nicholas  in  Decemoer,  1825. 
&>rbaczevski  was  one  of  the  most  active  leaders  of 
this  conspiracv,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  death  in 
1826,  but  Nicnolas  commuted  the  sentence  to  hard 
labor  in  Siberia  for  life.  In  1840  he  was  relieved 
from  the  mott  severe  part  of  his  punishment,  and 
settled  in  Petrovsk,  where  he  soon  became  univer- 
sally popular  among  the  exiles,  whose  sufferings  he 
was  £reauently  enabled  to  alleviate  through  the  in- 
fluence he  had  gained  with  the  governor  and  other 
officials.  In  1856  the  "  decabrista  "  were  permitted 
to  return  to  their  homes,  but  Grorbaczevski  nad  made 
so  many  friends  in  Siberia  that  he  preferred  to  re- 
main. The  principal  pi^rs  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  ail  speak  with  great  admiration  of  his  abil- 
ities and  character. 

The  Gaulais  publishes,  hmrapos  of  the  recent 
marriage  of  Prince  Pierre  Buonaparte,  with  the 
daughter  of  a  ImMs-founder,  a  cunons  letter  fit>m 
Prince  Lucien  Buonaparte,  his  fath^,  on  being  di- 
rected by  Napoleon  I.  to  divorce  his  wife.  The  let- 
ter b  addressed  to  Mdme.  Letitia  Buonaparte,  and 
is  dated  29th  of  May,  1810.  Lucien  says  that  he 
married  **  because  he  had  a  right  to  do  so,  and  be- 
fore he  to  whose  elevation  he  chiefly  contributed  be- 
came emperor."  '*  It  ia^  ridiculous  and  improper," 
he  proceeds,  *'  for  a  statesman,  a  minister,  and  an 
ambassador  to  be  treated  like  a  street-boy ;  both  my 
second  and  my  first  wife  have  deserved  by  their  vu> 
tues  not  to  have  their  misibrtunes  cast  in  their  teeth. 
Jerome  might  have  been  required  to  divorce  his 
wife,  for  he  was  a  minor  when  he  married.  The 
Emperor  mizht  also,  so  long  as  he  was  childless, 
make  a  sacrifice  for  his  people  by  dissolving  his  mar- 
rii»e ;  but  I  have  seven  children  and  an  excellent 
wife,  and  therefore  have  no  reason  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind." 

A  FBW  weeks  since  a  party  of  excursionists  from 
Chatham  had  been  s^noing  the  day  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mr.  Dickens's  residence,  Gad's  Hill,  near  Roch- 
ester, when  on  their  return  in  the  evening,  they  fell 
in  with  a  couple  of  dancing  bears,  which  were  go- 
ing through  their  performances  in  the  road  in  front 
of  Mr.  Dickens's  house.  The  enjoyments  of  the 
day  having  had  their  customary  effects  on  the  ex- 
cursionists, one  of  the  men,  more  felated  Uian  his 
conipanions,  insisted  on  joining  the  bears  in  their 
performances,  and  dancing  wim  them,  the  keepers 
m  vain  attempting  to  prevent  him.  At  length 
with  the  intention  of  causmg  him  to  desist,  the  keep- 
er removed  the  muzzle  of  one  ofthe  bears,  but  this 
£Edled  to  stop  the  dance.  By  this  time  a  great 
crowd  had  assembled,  when  Mr.  Dickens,  seeing 
the  serious  turn  matters  were  assuming,  appeared 
on  the  scene,  and  himself  assisted  in  remuzzling  the 
bear,  at  the  same  time  good-humoredly  addressing 
the  crowd  and  restoring  peace  between  the  enraged 
keepers  of  the  bears  and  the  author  of  the  too  seri- 
ous firolic 

Ah  invention  has  been  produced  in  Ptois  foraet- 
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which  seems  to  deserve  attention.  Aceordinff  to 
the  account,  the  ^'  compteur  m^canique,"  or  cScu- 
latins  machine,  not  onl^  reckons  the  distance  trav- 
erse(^  hut  indicates  as  well  the  exact  sum  of  money 
due  to  the  driver.  **  Two  dials  are  fixed  on  the 
hack  of  the  drivins-seat ;  one  contains  a  clock, 
while  on  the  other  the  distance  travelled  is  indicat- 
ed by  a  hand  acted  on  by  the  wheels ;  it  is  entirely 
beyond  the  control  either  of  cabby  or  his  *  fiare.' 
Hie  apparatus  is  put  in  and  out  of  ^ear  by  the  low- 
ering and  raising  of  a  lever  bearing  the  word  *  libre,' 
whidi  is  only  visible  when  the  cab  is  empty  and  the 
*  compteur '  consequently  unemployed.  There  is  no 
danger  of  the  driver  omitting  to  lower  this  lever  as 
soon  as  he  is  hired,  it  being  evidently  his  interest  to 
have  the  greatest  possible  distance  paid  for ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  useless  for  him  to 
try  to  make  a  fictitious  fare  by  driving  about  with 
his  '  compteur '  in  motion,  for  a  card  in  the  interior 
of  the  machine  registers  the  distance  traversed  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  tne  money  to  be  accounted  for  to 
the  cab  owner.  The  great  difliculty  has  hitherto 
been  to  find  a  means  of  marking  the  time  spent  in  vis- 
its, shopping,  blocks  in  the  streets,  &c.,  when  the 
wheels  and  the  telltale  are  necessarily  at  a  stand- 
still. M.  Bruet,  the  inventor  of  the  new  register, 
has  now  overcome  this  difiiculty  by  an  ingenious 
contrivance,  by  means  of  ^^cb,  as  soon  as  the 
wheels  cease  to  act  on  the  indicator,  the  clock 
which  forms  part  of  the  machine  keeps  the  telltale 
hand  moving  at  a  rate  which  credits  the  driver  with 
eight  kilometres  (about  five  miles^  an  hour,  or  2 
ft^ncs,  according  to  the  Paris  tariflf. ' 

An  ingenious  observation  was  made  a  short  time 
since  to  the  effect  that  until  the  invention  of  nul- 
roads  mankind  had  made  no  real  advance  in  loco- 
motion since  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  same 
thing,  remarks  the  Pall  Mall  Grazette,  mav  be  said 
of  the  process  of  writing,  which  is  carriea  on  still 
in  the  same  clumsy  way  that  it  was  in  the  days  of 
the  scribe  who  heiurd  aU  the  words  at  the  mouth  of 
his  master  and  '<  wrote  them  with  ink  in  a  book." 
Think  seriously  about  it,  and  what  can  be  more 
cumbrous  or  vexatious  than  our  mode  of  writing  ? 
It  involves  the  making  of  ink,  the  making  of  pens, 
the  procuring  of  paper,  and  of  blotting  paper  or 
pounce,  the  possession  of  a  separate  receptacle  for 
the  ink,  the  carrying  of  the  pen  over  to  <up  it  into 
the  ink,  the  constant  interruption  of  the  flow  of 
thought  to  replenish  the  flow  of  ink,  Ae  longer  in- 
terruption at  the  end  of  each  page  to  blot  the  writ- 
ing or  cover  it  with  pounce.  Then  observe  the 
varieties  of  torment  that  may  be  introduced  into 
this  already  complex  operation.  The  pen  may  be 
bad ;  the  papqr  may  be  bad ;  the  ink  may  be  bad, 
—  bad  in  color,  or  too  thin  or  too  thick,  or  may 
(like  copying  ink)  have  a  vile  smell,  or  (like  copv- 
ing  ink  again^  may  remain  sticky  and  smeary  for 
hours  after  it  is  written  with.  Each  of  these  possi- 
biliti^  creates  some  firesh  nuisance  for  the  writer 
and  interferes  with  his  comfort,  and  therefore  with 
the  ease  and  effect  of  his  composition.  His  pen 
leaves  a  pathway  of  blots  on  the  table  between  the 
inkpot  and  the  paper,  or  has  to  be  shaken  out  by 
his  side  afler  each  dip  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
carpet.  If  not,  the  writing  suffers.  Every  i  is 
surmounted  by  a  round  pond,  and  the  tails  of  all 
r5,  g*8,  and  other  caudate  letters  form  little  lakes  of 
ink,  to  be  dissipated  into  broad  Iazoous  on  the 
pressure  of  the  blotttng-naper.     Sien  think  of 


vour  finger,  of  pens  digging  into  the  paper,  or  glid- 
mg  innocuously  over  greasy  spots.  In  a  word,  the 
pen  and  ink  are  thoroughly  antiquated,  and  fit  for 
a  place  in  the  Kensington  Museum,  near  the  anti- 
qus^  Italian  coaches.  Who  will  rise  np  and  give 
us  a  pencil  which  shall  do  all  the  good  tlueit  the  pen 
and  ink  do,  with  none  of  their  drawbacks  ? 

Marshal  Niel,  whose  death  France  is  now 
mourning,  was  bom  in  1802.  He  entered  the  Poly- 
technic in  1821,  which  he  quitted  with  the  grade  of 
sub-lieutenant  in  1828,  to  enter  the  Engineer  and 
Artillery  School  of  Application  at  MetK.  Youn^ir 
Niel  took  part  in  the  Aj&ican  campaign  of  1836,  and 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Constantina.  At  the 
early  age-  of  forty-one  he  attained  the  rank  of 
Colonel  of  Engineers,  and  in  1849  was  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  that  branch  of  the  service 
during  the  expedition  to  Bome  and  the  siege  of  that 
capitid.  Niel  had  the  gratification  of  effecting  a 
breach  in  the  ancient  walls  of  the  city  without 
iniuring  a  single  relic  of  its  paAt  glory.  In  acknowl- 
edfgment  of  that  eminent  service,  General  Niel  was 
commissioned  to  take  the  keys  of  Bome  to  the  Pope, 
then  at  Gaeta.  In  1854  a  corps  d*armee  under 
Baraguay  d'Hilliers  was  despatcned  to  the  Baltic, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Bussian  fortresses 
on  the  island  of  Aland.  Niel  commanded  the  Engi- 
neers, and  it  was  to  his  skill  and  scientific  tactics 
that  the  fall  of  Bomarsund  afler  a  few  days'  siege 
is  to  be  attributed.  In  the  following  year  the 
Emperor  commissioned  his  recently  appointed  aide- 
de-camp  to  start  for  Sebastopol.  Niel,  afber  an 
accurate  survey,  recognized  that  no  siege  had  ever 
been  undertaken  under  such  unfiivorable  circum- 
stances. Not  only  had  the  fortress,  ammunition, 
stores,  and  defences  accumulated  during  seventy 
years,  but  the  guns  belonging  to  the  fleet  were 
served  by  fifleen  thousand  sailors  admirably  trained 
to  ^e  service  of  the  artillery.  Niel  decided  on  the 
investment  of  the  place,  pointed  out  the  bastion  Kor- 
nikoff  as  the  key  of  the  fi^rtress,  which  bastion,  since 
know  as  the  Malakoff,  has  acquired  historic  renown. 
In  1857  General  Niel  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
senator,  and  was  further  honored  by  being  desig- 
nated to  represent  his  sovereign  at  tne  marriage  of 
Prince  Napoleon  with  the  young  daughter  of  the 
future  King  of  Italv.  At  Magenta,  Niel  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  honors  of  the  day,  and  at 
Solferino  it  was  due  to  his  initiative  that  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy 
appeared  to  menace  the  right  wing  of  the  French, 
by  adopting  a  favorite  movement  of  the  first  Em- 
peror, he  consolidated  his  forces  on  the  centre  of  the 
Austrian  army,  and  by  this  brilliant  charge  turned 
the  wavering  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  carried  off  a 
decisive  victory.  On  the  field.  Napoleon  HI.  ad- 
dressing Niel  as  Marshal  de  France,  promptly 
rewarded  a  service  which  he  fully  acknowledged  in 
his  despatch  to  the  Empress  published  in  the  Mon- 
iteur  or  the  following  morning.  From  Toulonse, 
where  Marshal  Niel  commanded  the  6th  Corps 
d'Arm^e,  the  emperor  summoned  him,  in  January, 
1867,  to  his  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  War,  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  vast  scheme  he  had  planned,  of  reor- 
ganizing the  army  and  creating  the  Garde  Mobile. 
It  is  due  to  his  prodigious  activity  that  the  French 
army,  supplied  with  a  newly  invented  weapon,  and 
doubled  in  number,  has  in  the  space  of  eighteen 
months  been  completely  transformed,  and  now 
placed  in  a  conctition  to  meet  the  increased  forces 
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MRS.  MERRIDEWS  FORTUNE. 
I. 
There  are  two  houses  in  my  neighborhood  which 
illastrate  so  curiously  two  phases  of  life,  that  every- 
body on  the  Green,  as  well  as  myself,  has  been  led 
into  the  habit  of  classing  them  together.  The  first 
reason  of  this  of  .course  Is,  that  they  stand  together ; 
the  second,  that  they  are  as  imlike  in  every  way  as 
it  is  possible  to  conceive.  They  arc  about  the  same 
size,  with  the  same  aspect,  the  same  green  circle 
of  ffarden  surrounding  them ;  and  yet  as  dissimilar 
as  if  they  had  been  Drought  out  of  two  different 
worlds.  They  are  not  on  the  Green,  though  they 
are  undeniably  a  part  of  Dinglefield,  but  stand  on 
the  Mercot  Road,  a  broad  country  road  with  a  ver- 
dant border  of  turf  and  fine  trees  shadowing  over 
the  hedgerows.  The  Merridews  live  in  the  one, 
and  in  the  other  are  Mrs.  Spencer  and  Lady  Isa- 
bella. The  house  of  the  two  ladies  is  as  perfect  in 
all  its  arrangements  as  if  it  were  a  palace  :  a  silent, 
soft,  frs^i^rant,  dainty  place,  surrounded  by  lawns 
like  velvet ;  full  of  flowers  in  perfect  bloom,  the 
finest  kinds,  succeeding  each  other  as  the  seasons 
chan^.  Even  in  autumn,  .when  the  winds  are 
blowing,  you  never  see  a  fallen  leaf  about,  or  the 
least  symptom  of  untidiness.  They  have  enough 
servants  for  everything  that  is  wanted,  and  the 
servants  are  as  perfect  as  the  flowers,  —  noiseless 
maids  and  soft-voiced  men.  Everything  goes  like 
machinery,  with  an  infallible  regularly ;  but  like 
machinery  oiled  and  deadened,  which  emits  no 
creak  nor  groan.  This  is  one  of  the  things  upon 
which  Mrs.  Spencer  specially  prides  herself.  The 
two  ladies  of^the  house  are  not  related;  they  are 
united  only  by  that  closest  bond  of  firiendship  which 
often,  in  despite  of  all  popular  fallacies,  binds  two 
women.  Mrs.  Spencer  is  very  well  off;  Lady  Isa- 
bella not  so  ridi.  They  never  make  any  great 
demonstration  of  their  attachment  for  each  other, 
but  are  as  sisters  in  their  house.    Yet,  perhaps,  not 

{ireciscly  as  sisters ;  rather —  if  the  reader  will  not 
augh  —  like  husband  and  wife. 

And  just  across  two  green  luxuriant  hedges,  over 
a  lawn  which  is  not  like  velvet,  you  come  to  the 
Merridews's.  It  is  possible,  if  you  passed  it  on  a 
summer  day,  that,  notwithstanding  the  amazing 
superiority  of  the  other,  you  would  pause  longer, 
and  be  more  amused  with  a  glance  into  the  enclo- 
sure of  the  latter  house.  The  lawn  is  not  the  least 
like  velvet;  probably  it  has  not  been  mown  for 
three  weeks  at  least,  and  the  daisies  are  irrepressi- 
ble. But  there,  tumbled  down  in  the  midst  of  it, 
are  a  bunch  of  little  children  in  pinafores,  —  ^^  all 


the  little  ones,"  as  Janet  Merridew,  the  eldest 
daughter,  expresses  herself,  with  a  certain  soft  ex- 
asperation. 1  would  rather  not  undertake  to  num- 
ber them  or  record  their  names,  but  there  they  are, 
a  knot  of  rosy,  round-limbed,  bright-eyed,  living 
things,  some  dark  and  some  fair,  with  an  amazing 
impartiality  ;  but  all  chattering  as  best  they  can  in 
nursery  language,  with  rings  of  babv  laughter,  and 
baby  quarrels,  and  musings  of  infinite  solemnity. 
Once  tumbled  out  here,  where  no  harm  can  come 
to  them,  nobody  takes  any  notice  of  the  little  ones. 
Nurse,  sitting  by  serenelv  under  a  tree,  works  all 
the  morning  through,  and  there  is  so  much  going  on 
indoors  to  occupy  ihe  rest. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merridew,  I  need  not  add,  had  a 
large  family,  —  so  large  that  their  house  overflowed, 
ana  when  Uie  big  boys  were  at  home  from  school, 
was  scarcely  h&itable.  Janet,  indeed,  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  her  sentiments  very  plainly  on 
the  subject  She  was  just  sixteen,  and  a  good 
child,  but  full  of  the  restfess  longing  for  sometBng, 
she  (]Qd  not  know  what,  and  visionary  discontent 
with  her  surroundings,  which  is  not  uncommon  at 
her  age.  She  had  a  way  of  paying  me  visits,  es- 
pecially during  the  holidays,  aAd  speaking  more 
nrankly  on  domestic  subjects  than  was  at  all  expe- 
dient. She  would  come  in,  in  summer,  with  a  tap 
on  the  glass  which  always  startled  me,  through  the 
open  wmdow,  and  sink  down  on  a  sofa  and  utter  a 
long  sigh  of  relief.  "  O  Mrs.  Musgrave  I "  she 
would  say,  "  what  a  good  thing  you  never  had  any 
children  " :  taking  off,  as  she  spoke,  the  large  hat 
which  it  was  one  of  her  grievances  to  be  compelled 
to  wear. 

'<  Is  that  because  you  have  too  many  at  home  ?  " 
I  said. 

"  O  yes,  far  too  manv ;  fancy,  ten  I  Why  should 
poor  ^1^  be  burdened  with  ten  of  us,  and  so  little 
money  to  keep  us  all  on  ?  And  then  a  house  gets 
so  untidy  with  so  many  about.  Mamma  does  all 
she  can,  and  I  do  all  I  can ;  but  how  is  it  possible  to 
keep  it  in  order  ?  When  I  look  across  the  hedges 
to  Mrs.  Spencer  and  Lady  Isabella's,  and  see  every- 
thing so  nice  and  so  neat,  I  could  die  of  envy. 
And  you  are  always  so  shady,  and  so  cool,  and  so 
pleasant  here." 

<^  It  is  easy  to  be  neat  and  nice  when  there  is  no- 
body to  put  things  out  of  order,"  said  I;  "but 
when  you  are  as  old  as  I  am,' Janet,  you  will  get 
to  think  that  one  may  buy  one's  neatness  too 
dear." 

«  O,  I  delight  in  it  I "  cried  the  girl.  "  I  should 
like  to  have  everything  nice,  like  you;  all  the 
books  and  pi4)ers  just  where  one  wants  them,  and 
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paper-knives  on  every  table,  Aod  mk  in  the  iak-bot* 
ties,  and  «o  dittt  amp¥h«re.  You  are  aot  so  dreac^ 
fully  parlicalar  as  Mrs.  Spencer  and  Lady  Iiabelk. 
I  tmnk  I  shodld  ISke  to  see  some  litter  on  the  cbt- 
pet  or  on  the  lawn  now  and  then  for  a  change.  But 
O,  if  you  could  only  see  our  house  I  And  then 
qur  things  are  so  shabby :  the  drawing-room  carpet 
is  all  faded  with  the  sun,  and  mftmaia  will  sever 
have  the  blinds  properly  pulled  down.  And  Selina, 
the  housemaid,  has  so  much  to  do.  When  I  scold 
her,  mamma  always  stops  me,  and  bids  me  recollect 
we  can't  be  as  niee  as  you  <Hlier  people,  weie  we  to 
tiy  ever  so  much.  "Hiere  is  so  much  to  do  in  our 
house.    And  then  those  dreadM  big  boys  I '' 

<<  My  dear,"  said  I,  <|  ridg  the  \mL,  and  we  will 
have  some  tea ;  and  you  can  tell  Jane  to  bring  you 
some  of  that  strawberry  jam  you  are  so  fond  of — 
and  forget  ihe  boys  —  " 

«  As  if  one  could,"  said  Janet,  "  when  they  are 
all  ovOT  the  place, — into  one's  rery  room,  if  on^  did 
not  mind;  their  boots  always  either 'dusty  or  mud- 
dy, and  O,  the  noise  they  make !  Mamma  won't 
make  them  dress  in  the  eveninffs,  as  I  am  sure  she 
dbould.  How  are  they  ever  to  feam  to  behare  like 
Ckristians,  Mrs.  Mnsgrave,  if  they  are  not  obliged 
to  dress  and  come  into  the  drawing^iDom  at 
night?" 

**  I  dare  say  thev  would  run  out  again  and  spoil 
their  erexun^  clothes,  my  dear,"  I  said. 

<<  That  is  )Qst  what  mamma  says,"  pried  Janet ; 
«but  is  n't  it  dreadM  to  have  always  to  consider 
everything  like  that  ?  Poor  mamma,  too,  —  often 
I  am  quite  angry,  and  then  I  think  —  periiaps  she 
would  like  a  house  like  Mrs.  Spencer  end  Lady  Is- 
abeUa's  as  well  as  I  should,  if  we  had  money 
enough.  I  suppose  in  a  nice  big  house  with  heaps 
of  maids  and  heaps  of  money,  and  everything 
kept  tidy  for  yon,  one  [would  not  mind  even  me  big 
boys." 

"  I  think  under  those  circumstances  most  people 
wonld  be  glad  to  have  ti^em,"  said  L 

"  I  don't  understand  how  anybody  can  like  boys," 
said  Janet,  with  reflective  yet  contemptuous  empha- 
sis. "A  baby-boy  is  different.  When  they  are 
just  the  age  of  little  Harry,  I  adore  them ;  but 
these  great  long-legeed  creatures,  in  their  \As  boots  1 
And  yet,  when  theyre  nicely  dressed  in  theu*  even- 
ing things,"  she  went  on,  suddenly  chan^nz  her 
tone,  "  and  with  a  flower  in  their  coats,  —  Jack  has 
actually  got  an  evening-coat,  Mrs.  Musgrave,  he  is 
so  tall  for  his  age,  —  they  look  quite  nice;  they 
look  such  gentlemen,"  Janet  concluded,  with  a  little 
sisterly  enthusiasm.  <<  O,  how  dread^  it  is  to  be 
so  poorl" 

<^  I  am  sure  you  are  very  fond  of  them  all  the 
same,"  said  I,  "  and  wocdd  oreak  your  heart  if  any- 
thing should  happen  to  them." 

"O,  well,  or  course,  now  they  are  th^e  one 
would  not  wish  anything  to  happen,"  said  Janet. 
**  What  did  you  say  I  was  to  teli  Jane,  Mrs.  Mus- 
grave, about  the  tea  ?  There  now  1  Selina  has 
never  the  time  to  be  as  nice  as  that,  —  and  Rich- 
ards, you  know,  our  inan  —  Don't  you  think,  real- 
ly, it  would  be  better  to  have  a  nice  clean  parlor- 
maid than  a  man  that  looks  like  a  cobbler  ?  Mrs. 
Spencer  and  Lady.  Isabella  are  always  going  on 
about  servants,  —  that  you  should  send  tl^  away 
directly  when  they  do  anything  wrong.  But,  you 
know,  it  makes  a  great  difference  having  a  sepa- 
rate servant  for  everything.  Mamma  always  says, 
« They  are  good  to  the  children,  Janet,'  or,  *  They 
are  so  useftu,  and  don't  mind  what  they  do.'    We 


gut  up  with  Selina  beeaose,  thoi^h  she 's  net  a  good 
ouflMnaid,  she  is  quite  willing  to  help  in  the  nur- 
sery ;  and  we  put  up  with  nurae  bedause  she  gets 
through  so  much  sewing ;  and  even  the  cook  —  O 
dear,  dear !  it  is  so  disagreeable.  I  wish  I  was  — 
anybody  but  myself." 

Just  qt  this  moment  my  maid  ushered  in  Mrs. 
Mbrridew,  hastily  attired  m  a  hat  she  wore  in  the 
^rden,  and  a  light  eheayd  wrapped  round  her. 
There  was  an  anxious  look  in  her  face,  which  indeed 
was  not  very  unusual  there.  She  was  a  little 
fludied,  either  by  walking  in  the  sunshine  or  by 
something  on  her  mind. 

**  You  here,  Janet,"  she  said,  when  she  had  shak- 
en hands  with  me,  <'  when  you  promised  me  to  prao- 
tise  an  hour  after  luncheon  ?  Go,  my  dear,  and  do 
it  now." 

"  It  is  so  hot.  I  never  can  play  in  the  middle  of 
the  day ;  and  O  mamma,  please,  it  is  ao  pleasant 
here,*,*  pleaded  Janet,  nestlmg  herself  close  into  the 
comer  of  the  sofa. 

"  Let  her  stay  till  we  have  had  some  tea,"  I  said- 
"  I  know  she  likes  my  strawberry  jam." 

Mrs.  Merridew  consented,  but  with  a  sigh ;  and 
then  it  was  that  I  saw  clearly  she  must  have  some- 
thing on  her  mind.  She  did  not  smile,  as  uffual, 
with  the  indulgent  mother's  smile,  half  disapproving 
fet  unwilling  to  thwart  the  child.  On  the  contrar 
ry,  there  was  a  little  eonstraint  in  her  air  as  slie 
sat  down,  and  Janef  s  enjo3rment  of  the  iam  vexed 
her,  and  brought  a  little  wrinkle  to  her  brow. 
^  One  would  think  you  had  not  eaton  anything  all 
day,"  she  sud,  with  a  vesied  tone,  and  evidently 
was  impatient  of  her  daughter's  presence,  and 
wished  her  away. 

'*  Kodiing  so  nice  as  this,**  said  Janet,  witli  the 
frank  satisnction  of  her  age ;  and  she  went  on  eatr 
ing  her  bread  and  jam  quite  composedly,  until  Mrs. 
Merridew's  patience  was  exhausted. 

**  I  cannot  have  you  stay  any  longer,"  she  said, 
at  length.  <<  Go  and  practise  now,  while  there  is 
no  one  in  the  house  — ' 

"  O  mamma  I "  said  Janet,  beeinnine  to  expos- 
tulate; but  was  stopped  short  oy  a  look  in  her 
mother's  eye.  Then  she  gathered  hersdf  up  re- 
luctantly, and  left  the  paradise  of  my  little  tea-table 
with  the  jam.  She  went  ont  poutmg,  trailing  her 
great  hat  after  her ;  and  had  to  be  stopped  as  Ae 
stepped  into  the  blazing  sunshine,  and  commanded 
to  put  it  on.  **  It  Is  only  a  step,"  said  the  provdc- 
ing  girl,  pouting  more  and  more.  And  poor  Ifrs. 
Merridew  looked  so  worried,  and  heated  and  un- 
comfortable, as  she  went  out  and  said  a  fbw  eoei^ 
ffetic  words  to  her  naughty  child.  Poor  soul  t  Ten 
different  wills  to  mani^  and  keep  in  subjection  to 
her  own,  besides  all  the  other  cares  she  had  upon 
her  shoulders.  And  that  big  giri  who  should  have 
been  a  help  to  her,  standing^pouting  and  disobedi- 
ent between  the  piano  she  did  not  care  for,  and  the 
jam  she  loved.  —  Sometimes  such  a  Kttle  alterca- 
tion rives  one  a  glimpse  into  an  entire  life. 

"  she  is  such  a  child,"  Mrs.  Merridew  said,  com- 
ing in  with  an  apolc^tic,  anxious  smile  on  her  hce. 
She  had  been  fretted  and  vexed,  and  yet  die  would 
not  diow  it  to  lessen  my  opinion  of  her  girL  Then 
she  sank  down  wearily  into  that  comer  of  the  sofe 
from  which  Janet  had  been  so  unwillingly  expelled. 
*<  The  truth  isf  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you,^  she  said, 
"  and  could  not  when  she  was  here.  Poor  Janet  1^  I 
am  afraid  I  was  cross,  but  I  could  not  help  i^ 
Something  has  occoned  tOHiar  which  has  put  me 
out" 
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^  I  hope  it  10  aomething  I  oaa  help  you  in,"  1 


*^  Thai  IB  why  I  have  come :  yoa  are  alwa^  so 
kind;  bat  it  ia  a  ttnjom  thiag  I  am  going  to  aak 
yoo  dbii  ttme,"  she  sai^  with  a  wistful  g^lanee  at  me. 
''  I  want  to  go  to  town  for  a  day  on  business  of  m^ 
own ;  and  1  want  it  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  husi' 
ness  of  Toura." 

The  met  was,  it  did  stactle  me  for  the  moment,  — 
and  then  I  reflected  like  lightning,  ao  quick  was 
the  process  (I  say  this  that  nobody  may  think  my 


0^ 


first  feeling  liard^,  what  kind  of  'woman  she  was, 
and  how  impossible  that  she  should  want  to  do  any- 
thing that  one  need  be  ashamed  dl  ^  That  is  very 
simple,"  I  said. 

Then  she  rose  hastily  and  came  op  to  me  and 
gave  me  a  sudden  kiss,  though  she  was  not  a  dem- 
onftrative  woman.  ^You  are  always  so  mder- 
staoding,"  she  said,  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes ;  and 
thus  I  was  committed  to  stand  by  her,  whatever 
her  difficulty  misht  be. 

^  But  you  sha  n't  do  it  in  the  dark,"  she  went  on ; 
<^  I  am  going  to  tell  you  all  about  it.  I  don't  want 
Mr.  Merndew  to  know,  and  in  our  house  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  keep  anything  secret.  He  is  on  cir- 
cuit now ;  but  he  woiild  hear  of  *  the  day  mamma 
went  to  town '  before  he  had  been  five  minutes  in  the 
house.  And  so  I  want  vou  to  go  with  me,  you  dear 
soul,  and  to  let  me  say  I  went  with  you." 

'*  That  is  quite  simple,"  I  said  again ;  but  I  did 
feel  that  I  should  like  to  know  what  the  object  of 
the  expedition  was. 

'<  It  is  a  long  story,"  she  said,  *<  and  I  must  go 
back  and  tell  you  ever  so  much  about  myself  tc- 
f<»re  you  will  understand.  I  have  had  Uie  most 
dreaonil  temptation  put  befoc«  me  to^ay.  O,  such 
a  temptation  I  Eesisting  it  is  like  tearing  one's  heart 
in  two ;  and  vet  I  know  I  ought  to  resist.  Thmk 
of  our  large  uunilv,  and  poor  Charles's  many  dis- 
ai^intments,  and  then,  dear  Mrs.  Musgrave,  read 

It  was  a  letter  written  on  a  large  sauare  sheet  of 
thin  paper  which  she  thrust  into  my  nand :  one  of 
thoee  letters  one  knows  a  mile  off,  and  recognijces 
as  lawyers'  letters,  painful  or  pleasant,  as  the  case 
may  be ;  but  more  painful  than  pleasant  g<Kierally. 
I  read  it,  and  you  may  judge  of  my  astoniwnent  to 
find  that  it  ran  thus :  — 

*'  Dkab  Madam,  —  We  have  the  pleasure  to  in- 
form you  that  our.  late  client,  Mr.  Jonn  Babinston, 
deces^ied  on  the  10th  of  May  last,  has  ^pomted 
you  by  his  will  his  residuary  legatee.  After  all  his 
special  bequests  are  paid,  including  sat  annuity  of  a 
hundred  a  year  to  his  mother,  widi  remainder  to 
Miss  Bahington,  his  onlv  surviving  sister,  there  will 
remain  a  sum  of  about  £  10,000,  at  present  excel- 
lently invested  on  landed  security,  and  bearing  in- 
terest at  four  and  a  half  per  cent.  By  Mr.  Babing- 
ton's  desire,  precautions  have  been  taken  to  Und  it 
strictly  to  your  separate  use,  so  that  you  may  dis- 
pose of  it  by  will  or  otherwise,  according  to  your 
pleasure,  for  which  purpose  we  have  accepted  the 
ofiiee  of  your  trustees,  and  will  be  happy  to  enter 
fully  into  the  subject,  and  put  you  in  possession  of 
the  legacy,  as  soon  as  yon  can  favor  us  with  a  pii- 
vafce  interview. 

"  We  are.  Madam,  your  obedient  servants, 

**  Fogey,  Feathekhead,  &  Down." 

^'  A  temptation  I "  I  cried ;  '*  but,  my  dear,  it  is  a 
fortsne ;  aiid  it  is  deli^t&l.:  it  wiU  niake  you  quite 


I  comfortable.    Why,  it  will  beneariy  five  hundred  ^ 
year." 

I  foel  always  safe  in  the  way  of  calculating  uiter- 
est  when  it  is  iemything  approaching  five  per  cent; 
five  per  cent  is  so  easily  countect  and  of  oonrse 
fbor  and  a  half  cannot  be  much  different :  it  took 
away  my  breath. 

But  Mrs.  Merridew  shook  her  head.  "  It  looks 
so  at  the  first  glance,"  she  said ;  **  but  when  voo 
hear  my  story  you  will  think  differently,"  And 
then  she  msyde  a  little  uneomfortable  pause.  ''I 
don't  know  whether  vou  ever  guessed  it,"  she  add- 
ed, looking  down  and  doubling  a  new  hem  upon  her 
handkerchief,  ^*  but  I  was  not  Charles's  eausl  when 
we  married :  perhaps  you  may  have  heara  —  ?  " 

Of  course  I  had  heard :  but  the  expression  of  her 
countenance  was  such  that  I  put  on  a  look  of  g|reat 
amaxement,  and  pretended  to  be  much  astoniSied, 
which  I  could  see  was  a  eomfbrt  to  her  mind. 

*<  I  am  glad  of  that,"  she  said,  ^^  for  you  know,  — 
I  could  not  speak  so  plainly  to  you  iff  did  not  foel 
that,  though  you  are  so  quiet  now,  you  must  have 
seen  a  gr^  deal  of  the  world,  —  you  know  what  a 
man  is.  He  m^  be  capable  of  manning  vou,  if  he 
loves  you,  whatever  vour  condition  is,  —  out  after- 
wards he  does  not  like  people  to  kioow.  I  don't 
mean  I  was  his  inferior  in  education,  or  anything  of 
that  sort,"  she  added,  loading  up  at  me  with  a  sud- 
den uneasy  blush. 

«  Yon  need  not  tell  me  that,"  I  said ;  and  then 
another  uneasiness  took  possessioii  of  her,  lest  I 
should  think  l^s  highly  than  was  right  of  her  hus- 
band. 

"  Poor  Charles ! "  she  sud ;  *^  it  is  scarcely  fair  to 
judge  him  as  he  is  now.  We  have  had  so  many 
cares  and  disappointments,  and  he  has  had  to  deny 
himself  so  many  things,  —  and  you  may  say.  Here 
is  his  wife,  whcun  he  has  been  so  good  to,  plotting 
to  take  away  firom  him  what  might  give  him  a  little 
ease.  But,  O  dear  Mrs.  Musgrave,  you  must  hear 
Aefore  you  judge ! " 

"  I  do  not  judge,"  I  said ;  <*  I  am  sure  you  must 
have  some  very  good  reason ;  tell  me  what  it  is." 

Then  she  paused,  and  ntve  a  long  sigh.  She 
must  have  been  about  forty,!  think,  acomely,  simple 
woman,  not  in  any  way  a  heroine  of  romance ;  and 
yet  she  was  as  interesting  to  me  as  if  she  had  been 
only  half  the  age,  and  deep  in  some  pretty  crisis  of 
romantic  distress.  I  don't  ol:ject  to  the  love-stories 
either :  but  middle  age  has  its  romances  too. 

<*  When  I  was  a  girl,"  s^d  Mrs.  Merridew,  '*  I 
went  to  the  Babingtons'  as  Ellen's  governess.  She 
was  about  fifteen  and  I  was  not  more  than  twenty, 
and  I  believe  people  thought  me  pretty^  You  wul 
laugh  at  me,  but  I  declare  I  have  always  been  so 
busy  all  my  life,  that  I  have  never  had  any  time  to 
think  wh^her  it  was  true ;  but  one  thing  I  know, 
that  I  was  a  very  good  governess.  I  often  wish," 
she  added,  pausing,  with  a  half-comie  look  amid  her 
trouble,  ^'  that  I  could  find  as  good  a  governess  as  I 
was,  for  the  girls.  There  was  one  raother,  Johi^ 
and  one  other  sister,  Matilda ;  and  Mr.  Merridew 
was  one  of  the  visitors  at  the  house,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  paying  her  attentioa.  I  never  could 
see  it,  for  my  part,  and  Charles  declares  he  never 
had  any  sodi  idea ;  but  thep  thought  so,  I  know. 
It  is  qmte  a  long  story.  John  had  just  come  home 
fircMu  the  Univenity,  and  was  pretending  to  read 
for  the  bar,  and  was  always  about  the  house ;  and 
the  end  was  that  he  fell  in  love  with  me — " 
<<  Of  course,"  said  L 
<<I  don't  know  that  it  was  of  course.    I  was  so 
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yery  tihy,  and  dreaded  the  sound  of  my  own  voice ; 
but  he  used  to  come  after  us  everywhere  by  way  of 
talking  to  Ellen,  and  so  got  to  know  me.  roor 
John  r  he  was  the  nicest,  faithful  fellow,  —  the  sort 
of  man  one  would  trust  anything  to,  and  believe  in, 
and  respect,  and  be  fond  of,  —  but  not  love.  Of 
course  (Jharles  was  there  too.  It  went  on  for  about 
a  year,  such  a  curious,  confused,  pleasant,  pain- 
ful —  I  cannot  describe  it  to  you,  —  but  you  know 
what  I  mean.  The  Babingtons  had  always  been 
kind  to  me  ;  of  course  they  were  angry  when  they 
found  out  about  John,  but  then  when  they  knew  I 
would  not  marry  him,  they  were  kinder  than  ever, 
and  said .  I  had  behaved  so  very  well  about  it.  I 
was  a  very  lonely  poor  girl ;  my  mother  was  dead, 
and  I  had  nowhere  to  go ;  and  instead  of  sending 
me  away,  Mrs.  Babington  sent  him  away,  —  her 
own  son,  which  was  very  good  of  her,  you  know. 
To  be  sure  I  was  a  good  governess,  and  they  never 
suspected  Charles  of  coming  for  me,  nor  did  I. 
Suddenly,  all  at  once,  without  the  least  warning, 
he  found  me  by  myself  one  day,  and  told  me.  1 
was  a  little  shocked,  thinking  of  Matilda  Babing-^ 
ton  ;  but  then  he  declared  he  had  meant  nothing. 
And  so  —  When  the  Babingtons  heard  of  it,  they 
were  all  furious;  even  Ellen,  my  pupil,  turned 
against  me.  They  sent  me  away  as  if  I  had  done 
something  wicked.  It  was  very,  very  hard  upon 
me  ;  but  yet  I  scarcely  wonder,  now^^I  think  or  it. 
That  was  why  we  married  so  early  and  so  impru- 
dently. Mrs.  Musgrave,  I  dare  say  you  have  often 
wondered  why  it  was  ?  "  • 

,  I  had  to  put  on  such  looks  of  wonder  and  satis- 
fied curiosi^  as  I  could  ;|for  the  truth  was,  I  had 
known  the  outlines  of  the  story  for  years,  just  as 
every  one  knows  the  outlines  of  every  one  else's 
story ;  especially  such  parts  of  it  as  people  might 
like  to  be  concealed.  I'cannot  understand  how  any- 
body, at  least  in  society,  or  on  the  verge  of  society, 
can  for  a  moment  hope  to  have  any  secrets.  Charles^ 
Merridew  was  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Justice  Merridew, 
and  very  well  connected,  and  of  course  it  was  known 
that  he  married  a  governess ;  which  was  one  rea- 
son why  people  were  so  shy  of  them  at  first  when 
they  came  to  the  Green. 

"  I  begin  to  perceive  now  why  this  letter  should 
be  a  temptation  to  you,"  I  said  ;  "  you  Uiink  Mr. 
Merridew  would  not  like  —  " 

"  O,  it  is  not  that,"  she  said.  «  Poor  Charles  1  I 
don't  think  he  would  mind.  The  world  is  so  hard, 
and  one  makes  so  little  head  against  it.  No,  it  is 
because  of  Mrs.  Babington.  I  heard  she  lost  all 
her  money  some  years  ago,  and  was  dependent  on 
her  son.  And  what  can  she  do  on  a  nundred  a 
year  ?  A  hundred  a  year !  Only  think  of  it,  for 
an  old  lady  always  accustomed  to  have  her  own 
way.  It  is  norriblv  unjust,  you  know,  to  take  it  firom 
her,  his  mother,  wko  was  always  so  good  to  him ; 
and  to  give  it  to  me,  whom  he  has  not  seen  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  who  gave  him  a  sore  heart 
when  he  did  know  me.  I  could  not  take  advantage 
of  it.  It  is  a  great  temptation,  but  it  would  be  a 
great  sin.  And  that  is  why,"  she  added,  with  a 
sudden  flush  on  her  face,  looldng  at  me,  "  I  should 
rather  —  manage  it  myself —  under  cover  of  you, 
—  and  —  not  let  Charles  know." 

She  looked  at  me,  and  held  me  with  her  eye,  de- 
manding of  me  that  I  should  understand  her,  and 
yet  detying  me  to  think  any  the  worse  of  Charles. 
Sh:  was  afiraid  of  her  husband,  —  ^raid  that  he 
would  clutch  at  the  money  without  any  considera- 


decision.  She  would  have  me  understand  her  with- 
out words,  and  yet  she  would  not  have  me  blame 
Mr.  Merridew.  She  insisted  on  the  one  and  defied 
me  to  the  other :  an  inconsistent,  imreasonable  wo- 
man t  But  I  did  my  best  to  look  as  if  I  saw,  and 
yet  did  not  see. 

"  Then  you  want  to  see  the  lawyers  ?  "  I  said. 

"  I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Babington,  was  her  answer. 
"  I  must  go  to  them  and  explain.  They  are  proud 
people,  and  probably  would  resist,  —  or  they  may 
be  otherwise  provided  for.  If  that  was  the  case  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  take  it.  O  Mrs.  Musgrave, 
when  I  look  at  all  the  children,  and  Janet  there 
murmuring  and  grumbling,  don't  you  think  it  wrings 
my  heart  to  put  away  this  chance  of  comfort  ?  And 
poor  Charles  working  himself  out.  But  it  could 
not  brinz  a  blessing.  It  would  bring  a  curse;  I 
cannot  tsSce  the  bread  out  of  the  mouUi  of  the  old 
woman  who  was  s^ood  to  me,  even  to  put  it  into  that 
of  my  own  child. 

And  here  two  tears  fell  out  of  Mrs.  Merridew's  eyes. 
At  her  age  people  do  not  weep  abundantly,     ohe 

gave  a  little  start  as  they  fell,  and  brushed  them  off 
er  dress,  wifh,  I  don't  doubt,  a  sensation  of  shame. 
She  to  cry  like  a  baby,  who  had  so  much  to  do ! 
She  left  me  shortly  after,  with  an  engagement  to 
meet  at  the  station  for  the  twelve-o'clock  train  next 
day.  I  was  goin^  to  town  on  business,  and  bad 
asked  her  to  go  with  me,  —  this  Was  what  was  to  be 
said  to  all  the  world.  I  es^plained  myself  elaborate 
ly  that  very  evening  to  Mrs.  Spencer  and  Lady 
Isabella,  when  I  met  them  taking  theur  walk  after 
dinner. 

"  Mrs.  Merridew  is  so  kind  as  to  go  with  me,"  I 
said ;  "  she  knows  so  much  more  about  business 
than  I  do."  And  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
go  to  the  Bank  and  leave  my  book  to  be  made  up, 
mat  it  might  not  be  quite  untrue. 

"  Fancy  Mrs.  Musgrave  having  any  business  I " 
said  Laay  Isabella.  "Why  don't  you  write  to 
some  man,  and  make  him  do  it,  instead  of  all  the 
trouble  of  goine  to  town  ?  " 

"  But  Mrs.  Merridew  is  going  with  me,  my  dear," 
I  said ;  and  nobody  doubted  that  the  barrister's 
wife,  with  so  much  experience  as  she  had,  and  so 
many  things  to  do,  would  be  an  efficient  help  to  me 
in  my  little  affairs. 

II. 

The  house  we  went  to  was  a  house  in  St  John's 
Wood.  .Everybody  knows  the  kind  of  place.  A 
garden  wall,  with  lilacs  and  laburnums,  all  out  of 
blossom  by  this  time,  and  beginning  to  look  brown 
and  dusty ,waving  over  it ;  inside,  a  little  bright  su- 
burban garden,  rail  of  scarlet  geraniums,  divided 
by  a  white  line  of  pavement,  dazzlingly  clean,  finom 
the  door  in  the  wall  to  the  door  of  the  house ;  and  a 
stand  full  of  more  scarlet  geraniums  in  the  little 
square  haU.  Mrs.  Merridew  became  very  much 
agitated  as  we  approached.  It  was  all  that  I  could 
do  to  keep  her  up  when  we  had  rung  the  bell  at 
the  door.  I  think  she  would  have  turned  and  gone 
back  even  then  had  it  been  possible,  but,  fortunate- 
ly, we  were  admitted  without  delay. 

We  were  shown  into  a  pretty  shady  drawing- 
room,  full  of  old  furniture,  which  looked  like  the  rem- 
nants of  something  greater,  and  at  which  Ae  gazed 
with  eyes  of  almost  wild  recognition,  unconsciously 
pressing  my  arm,  which  she  still  held.  Every- 
thing surrounding  her  woke  afresh  the  tumult  of 
recollections.     She  was  not  able  to  speak  when  the 
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them  simply,  and  had  abeady  named  my  own, 
when  she  pressed  my  arm  closer  to  her,  and  inter- 
posed all  at  once, — 

"Say  two  ladies  from  the  country  anxious  to 
speak  with  her  about  business.  She  might  not  — 
know  —  oar  names." 

'*  Is  it  business  about  the  house,  ma'am  ?  "  said 
the  maid,  with  some  eagerness. 

<*  Yes,  yes ;  it  is  about  the  house,"  said  Mrs. 
Merridew,  hastily.  And  then  the  door  closed,  and 
we  sat  waiting,  listening  to  the  soft  subdued  sounds 
in  the  auiet^ouse,  and  the  rustle  of  the  leaves  in 
the  garden.  "  She  must  be  ^ing  to  let  it,"  my 
companion  said,  hoarsely ;  ana  then  rose  from  the 
chair  on  which  she  had  placed  herself,  and  began 
to  move  about  the  room  with  agitation,  looking  at 
everything,  touching  the  things  with  her  hands, 
with  now  and  then  a  stifled  exclamation.  **  There 
is  where  we  used  to  sit,  Ellen  and  I,"  she  said, 
standing  by  a  sofa,  before  which  a  small  table  was 
placed,  "  when  there  was  company  in  the  evenings. 
And  there  Matilda,  —  O,  what  ghosts  there  are 
about !  Matilda  is  married,  thank  Heaven  I  but  if 
Ellen  comes,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  face  her.  O 
Mrs.  Musgrave,  if  you  would  but  speak  for 
mel  — " 

At  this  moment  the  door  was  opened.  Mrs.  Mer- 
ridew shrank  back  instinctively,  and  sat  down, 
resting  her  hand  on  the  table  she  had  just  pointed 
out  to  me.  The  new-comer  was  a  tall,  full  figure, 
in  deep  mourning,  a  handsome  woman  of  five-and- 
thirty,  or  thereabouts,  with  bright  hair,  which 
looked  all  the  brighter  frt>m  comparison  with  the 
black  depths  of  her  dress,  and  a  coloriess,  clear  com- 
plexion. All  the  color  about  her  was  in  her  hair. 
Though  she  had  no  appearance  of  unhealthiness, 
her  very  lips  were  jpale,  and  she  came  in  with  a 
noiseless,  c^uiet  digmty,  and  the  air  of  one  who  felt 
she  had  pain  to  encounter,  yet  felt  able  to  bear  it. 

**  Pardon  me  for  keeping  you  waiting,",  she  said ; 
and  then,  with  a  somewhat  startled  glance,  **  I  un- 
derstood you  wanted  to  see — the  house." 

My  companion  was  trembling  violently ;  and  I 
cleared  my  throat  and  tried  to  clear  up  my  ideas 
(which  was  less  easy)  to  say  something  in  reply. 
But  before  I  had  stammered  out  half  a  dozen 
words  Mrs.  Merridew  rose,  and  made  one  or  two 
unsteady  steps  towards  the  stranger. 

**  Ellen,"  abe  cried,  "  don't  you  know  me  ?  "  and 
stopped  there,  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
holding  out  appealing  hands. 

Miss  Babington's  mce  changed  in  the  strangest 
way.  I  could  see  that  she  recc^nized  her  in  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  thi^  she  pretended  to  herself  not  to 
recognize  her.  There  was  the  first  startled,  vivid, 
indignant  glance,  and  then  a  voluntaiy  mist  came 
over  her  eyes.  She  gazed  at  the  agitated  woman 
with  an  obstinately  blank  gaze,  and  then  turned  to 
me  with  a  little  bow. 

"  Your  friend  has  the  advantage  of  me,"  she 
said ;  "  but  you  were  6a3ring  something.  I  should  be 
glad,  if  that  was  what  you  wanted,  to  show  you  over 
we  bouse." 

It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  difficult  po- 
sition than  that  in  which  I  found  myself;  seated 
between  two  people  who  were  thus  strangely  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  bonds  of  mutual  injury, 
and  appealed  to  fot  something  meaningless  and 
tranqidllizing,  to  make  the  intercourse  possible.  I 
did  the  best  I  could  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

**  It  is  not  so  much  the  house,"  I  said,  "  though 
if  you  wish  to  let  it,  I  have  a  firiend  who  is  looking 


for  a  house ;  but  I  think  there  was  some  other  busi" 
ness  Mrs.  Merridew  had ;  something  to  say  —  * 

''  Mrs.  Merridew  ! "  said  Miss  Babington,  suffer- 
ing the  light  once  more  to  come  into  her  eyes ;  and 
then  she  gave  her  an  indignant  look.  **  I  think 
this  might  nave  been  spared  us  at  least." 

"  Ellen,"  said  Mrs.  Merridew,  speakin*  very  low 
and  humbly,  —  "  Ellen,  I  have  never  done  any- 
thing to  you  to  make  you  so  hard  against  me.  If  I 
injured  your  sister,  it  was  unwittingly.  She  is  better 
off  than  I  am  now.  You  were  once  fond  of  me,  as  I 
was  of  you.  Why  should  you  have  turned  so  com- 
pletely against  me  ?  I  have  come  in  desperation  to 
ask  a  hearing  from  you,  and  from  your  mother, 
Ellen.  God  knows  I  mean  nothing  but  good.  And 
O,  what  have  I  ever  done  ?  —  What  harm  ?  " 

Miss  Babington  had  seated  herself,  still  preserv- 
ing her  air  of  dignity,  but  without  an  invitation  by 
look  or  gesture  to  her  visitor  to  be  seated ;  and  in 
the  silent  room,  all  so  dainty  and  so  sweet  with 
fiowers,  with  the  old  furniture  in  it,  which  reminded 
her  of  the  past,  the  culprit  of  twenty  years  ago 
stpod  pleading  between  one  of  those  whom  she  was 
supposed  to  have  wronged  and  myself^  a  most  igno- 
rant and  uneasy  spectator.  Twenty  vears  ago ! 
In  the  mean  time  youth  had  passed,  and  the  hard 
burdens  of  middle  age  had  come  doubled  and  mani- 
fold upon  her  shoulaers.  Had  she  had  done  noth- 
ing in  the  mean  time  that  would  tell  more  heavily 
against  her  than  that  girlish  inadvertence  of  the 
past  ?  Yet  here  she  stood  —  not  knowing,  I  believe, 
for  the  moment,  whether  she  was  the  young  govern- 
ess in  her  first  trouble,  or  the  mother  of  all  those 
children,  acquainted  with  troubles  so  much  more 
bitter  —  among  the  ghosts  of  the  past. 

**  I  would  much  rather  not  discuss  the  question," 
said  Miss  Babington,  still  seated,  and  struggling 
hard  to  preserve  her  calm.  *'  All  the  grief  and 
vexation  we  have  owed  to  you  in  this  house  cannot 
be  summed  up  in  a  moment.  The  only  policy,  I 
think,  is  to  be  silent  Your  very  presence  here  is 
an  offence  to  us.    What  else  could  it  be  ?  " 

"  I  should  never  have  come,"  said  Mrs.  Merridew, 
moved  by  a  natural  prick  of  resentment,  "  but  for 
what  I  have  just  hewd  —  I  should  never  have  re- 
turned to  ask  for  pardon  where  I  had  done  no 
wrong, — had  it  not  been  for  this,  —  this,  that  I 
feel  to  be  unjust.    Your  poor  brother  John  —  " 

"  Stop  I "  cried  the  ouer,  her  reserve  failing. 
"  Stop,  O,  stop,  you  cruel  woman  I  He  was  noth- 
ing to  you  but  a  toy  to  be  played  with, — but  he 
was  my  brother,  my  only  brother ;  and  you  have 
made  him  an  undutiful  son  in  his  very  grave." 

The  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  her  colorless  face  had 
flushed,  her  soft  voice  was  raised ;  and  Mrs.  Merri- 
dew, still  standing,  listened  to  her  with  looks  as 
agitated  —  when  Si  at  once  the  door  was  a^ain 
opened  sofUy.  The  aspect  of  affairs  changed  in  a 
moment  To  my  utter  amazement,  Mrs.  Merridew, 
who  was  standing  with  her  face  to  the  door,  made 
a  quick,  imperative,  familiar  gesture  to  her  antago- 
nist, and  looked  towards  an  easy-chair  which  st<x)d 
near  the  open  window.  Miss  Babington  rose  quick- 
ly to  her  feet,  and  composed  herself  into  a  sudden 
appearance  of  calm. 

"  Mamma,"  she  said,  going  forward  to  meet  the 
old  lady,  who  came  slowly  in,  "  here  are  some  la- 
dies come  upon  business.  This  is  —  Mrs.  Merri- 
dew." She  said  the  name  very  low,  as  Mrs.  Bab- 
ington made  her  way  to  her  chair,  and  Mrs.  Merri- 
dew wok  trembling  into  her  seat,  unable,  I  think, 
to  bear  up  longer.    The  old  lady  seated  herself  be- 
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fore  she  sp<^e.  She  was  a  little  old  woman,  with 
a  pretty  softly  colored  old  face,  and  had  the  air  of 
having  been  petted  and  cared  for  all  her  Bfe.  The 
sodden  change  of  her  dao^ter's  manner ;  the  ac- 
cmnidation  of  every  kind  m  convenience  and  pret- 
tiness,  as  I  now  remarked,  round  that  chair;  the 
careful  way  in  which  it  had  been  jdaced  out  of  the 
8UB  and  the  draught,  yet  in  the  air  and  in  the  sight  of 
the  garden,  told  a  whole  history  of  themselves.  And 
now  Mrs,  Merridew's  passionate  sense  that  the 
alienation  of  the  son's  fortune  from  the  mother  was 
a  thinsr  impossible  was  made  dear  to  me  at  once. 

"  Whom  did  you  say,  Ellen  ?  "  ?aid  the  old  lady, 
when  she  was  comfortably  settled  in  her  chair. 

"  Mrs. ?     1  never  catch  names.     I  hope  you 

have  explained  to  the  ladies  that  I  am  rather  in- 
firm, ana  can't  stand.  What  did  you  say  was  your 
jfriend*8  name,  my  dear  ?  " 

Uer  friend's  name!  Ellen  Babii^ton's  £ace 
lightened  all  over  as  with  a  pale  light  of  indigna- 
tion. 

*'I  said — Mrs.  M^rridew,"  she  repeated,  with  a 
little  emphasis  on  the  name.  Then  there  was  a 
pause ;  and  the  culprit  who  was  at  the  bar  trembled 
▼ieibly,  and  hid  her  £ace  in  her  hands. 

"Mrs.  Merridewl  Do  you  mean —  Turn  me 
round,  EUen,  and  let  me  look  at  her,"  said  the 
old  lady,  with  a  curious  catching  of  her  breath. 

It  waa  a  change  which  could  not  be  done  in  a 
moment.  While  the  daughter  turned  the  mother's 
chair,  poor  Mrs.  Merridew  must  have  gone  through 
the  torture  of  an  age ;  her  hands  trembled  in  which 
she  had  hidden  herself.  But  as  the  chair  creaked  and 
turned  slowly  round,  and  all  was  silent  again,  she 
ndsed  her  white  face,  and  uncovered  herself,  as  it 
were,  to  meet  the  inquintor's  eye.  It  midit  have 
been  a  difiereut  woman,  so  changed  was  ehe ;  her 
eyes  withdrawn  into  caves,  the  lines  of  her  mouth 
dfrawn  down,  two^  hollows  clearly  mari^ed  in  her 
cheeks,  and  every  particle  of  her  usual  color  gone. 
She  looked  up  appalled  and  overcome,  confronting, 
but  not  meetmg,  the  keen  critical  look  which  md 
Mrs.  Balungton  fixed  upon  her ;  and  then  there  was 
again  a  pause ;  and  the  leaves  fluttered  outside,  and 
the  white  curtains  within,  and  a  say  child's  voice, 
pasang  in  the  road  without,  suddenly  fell  among 
us  like  a  bird.  . 

<'  Ah  1 "  said  the  old  laidy,  *<  that  creature  I  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me,  Ellen,  that  she  has  had  the 
assurance  to  come  here  ?  Now  look  at  her  and  tell 
me  what  a  man's  sense  is  worth.  Tliat  woman's 
face  turned  my  poor  boy's  head,  and  drove  Charles 
Merridew  out  of  his  wits.  Only  look  at  her;  is 
there  anything  there  to  turn  anybody's  head  now  ? 
She  has  lost  her  figure  too ;  but  to  be  sure  that  is 
not  so  wonderful,  for  she  is  forty  if  she  is  a  day. 
But  there  are  you,  my  dear,  as  straight  as  a  rush, 
and  your  sister  Matilda  as  well.  So  that  is  Janet 
Singleton,  our  governess ;  I  wonder  what  Charles 
thiiMcs  of  his  bargrain  now  ?  I  never  saw  a  woman 
so  gone  off.  O  Ellen,  Ellen,  why  did  n't  she  come 
and  show  herself  such  a  figure  as  she  is,  before  my 
poor  dear  boy  was  taken  mm  us  ?  My  poor  boy  1 
And  to  think  he  should  have  gone  to  his  grave  in  a 
delusion  about  such  a  creature  1  Ellen,  I  would 
rather  now  that  you  sent  her  away." 

"  O  manuna,  don't  speak  like  this,"  cried  Ellen, 
red  with  ehame  and  distress ;  ^  what  is  about  her 
figure  ?  if  that  were  all ! — but  she  is  going  away." 
^Yes,  yes,  send  her  away,"  said  the  old  lady. 
"  You  likfd  her  once,  but  I  don't  suppose  even  you 
can  think  there  could  be  any  intercourse  now.    My 


son  left  all  his  money  to  her,"  she  added,  turning 
tome, — <' past  his  mother  and  his  sister.  Ton 
will  admit  mat  was  a  strange  thing  to  do.  I  don't 
know  who  the  other  lady  is,  Ellen,  bat  I  condnde 
she  is  a  friend  oi  yours.  He  lefi  everytlung  past 
us,  everything  but  some  poor  pittance.  Perh^ 
you  may  know  some  <Nie  who  wants  a  houae  in  this 
neighborhood  ?  It  is  a  very  nice  little  house,  and 
much  better  furnished  than  most.  I  should  be  yerr 
glad  to  let  it,  now  that  I  can  't  aflTcmi  to  oecupy  it 
myself  by  the  year." 

**  Mamma,  the  other  lady  is  with  Mrs.  Merridew," 
said  Ellen  ;  "  I  do  not  know  her  —  "  and  she  cast 
a  glance  at  me,  almost  appealii^  to  my  pi^.  I 
rose  up,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 

"  PeihsqiM,  my  dc^,"  I  said,  I  confess  with  tim- 
idity, "  we  had  better  go  away." 

<*  Unless  you  will  stay  to  luncheon,"  said  th^  old 
lady.  «  But  I  foi^ot,  —  I  don't  want  to  lock  at  that 
woman  any  more,  EUen.  ^le  has  done  us  enou^ 
of  harm  to  satisfy  any  one.  Turn  me  round  again 
to  my  usual  place,  and  send  her  away." 

Mrs.  Memdew  had  risen  to  her  feet,  toa  She 
had  regained  her  senses  after  the  first  frightfiil 
shock.  She  was  still  ghastly  pale,  but  she  was  her- 
self. She  went  up  firmly  and  swiftly  to  the  old 
lady,  put  Ellen  aside  by  a  movement  which  she  was 
unconscious  of  in  her  agitation,  and  replaced  the 
chair  in  its  former  place  with  the  air  of  one  to  whom 
such  an  office  was  ha^uaL  "  You  used  to  sa^  I 
always  did  it  best,"  she  said.  '*  O,  is  it  possible 
you  can  have  forgot^n  everything  t  Did  not  I  give 
him  up  when  you  asked  me,  and  do  you  think  I  will 
take  his  money  now  ?  O,  never,  never !  It  ought 
to  be  yours,  and  it  shall  be.  O,  take  it  back,  <md 
forgive  me,  and  say,  <  Grod  bless  you '  once  again." 

<^  Eh,  what  was  that  you  said  ?  Ellen,  wlmt  does 
she  say  ?  "  said  the  old  woman.  <'  I  have  always 
heard  the  Merridews  were  very  poor.  Poor  John's 
fortune  will.be  a  godsend  to  uiem.  Go  away !  I 
suf^se  you  mean  to  mock  me  after  all  the  rest  you 
have  done.    I  don't  understand  what  you  say." 

Yet  she  lodced  up  with  a  certain  eagerness  on 
her  pretty  old  face,  —  a  certain  sharp  look  of  greed 
and  lon^g  came  into  the  blue  eyes,  which  retained 
their  color  as  pure  as  that  of  youth.  Her  daiurhter 
towered  above  her,  pale  with  emotion,  but  atOl  in- 
dignant, yielding  not  a  jot. 

*< Mamma,  pay  no  attention,"  she  said;  **MrB. 
Merridew  may  pity  us,  but  what  is  that  ?  surely  we 
can  take  back  notrdug  fi^m  her  hands." 

*'Pityl  I  don't  see  how  Janet  Merridew  can 
pity  me.  But  I  should  like,"  Mrs.  Babington 
went  on,  with  a  little  tremble  of  eagerness,  *<  to  l^ow 
at  least  what  she  means." 

''This  is  what  I  mean,"  said  Mrs.  Merridew, 
sinking  on  her  knees  by  the  old  lady's  chair :  '*  that 
I  will  not  take  your  money.  It  is  your  money* 
We  are  poor,  as  you  say ;  but  we  can  strugvl^  ^^ 
as  we  have  done  for  twenty  years ;  and  poor  \lohn's 
money  is  yours,  and  not  mine.  It  is  not  mine.  I 
will  not  take  it.  It  must  have  been  some  mistake. 
Khe  hod  known  what  he  was  doing  he  never  woold 
have  left  it  to  any  one  but  prou." 

''  So  I  think  myself^"  said  the  old  hHly,  musingy 
and  then  was  silent,  taking  no  notice  of  any  oDe, 
—  looking  into  the  air. 

''Mamma,"  said  EUen,  behind  her  chair,  *'  I  can 
work  for  you,  and  Matilda  will  help  us.  It  cannot 
be.  It  may  be  kind  of —  her  —  but  it  cannot,  can- 
not be.  Are  we  to  take  charity ;  to  live  on  charity  ? 
Momma,  shc  has  uo  right  to  disturb  you  —  " 
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**  She  is  not  disturbing  me,  my  dear,*'  said  the 
old  lady;  "on  the  contrary.  Whatever  I  might 
think  of  her,  she  used  to  be  a  girl  of  sense.  And 
Matilda  always  carried  things  with  a  very  high  hand, 
and  I  never  was  fond  of  her  husband.  But  I  am 
very  fond  of  my  honse,"  she  added,  after  a  pause ; 
'<  it  is  such  a  nice  house,  Ellen.  I  think  I  should 
die  if  we  were  to  leave  it.  I  shall  die  very  soon, 
most  likely,  and  be  a  burden  on  nobody ;  but  still, 
Ellen,  if  she  meant  it,  you  know — " 

*'  Mamma,  what  does  it  matter  what  she  means  ? 
You  never  can  think  of  accepting  charity.  It  will 
break  my  heart." 

"  That  is  all  very  well  to  say,"  said  Mrs.  Babing- 
ton.  "  But  1  have  lived  a  great  deal  longer  ihan 
you  have  done,  my  dear,  and  1  know  that  hearts 
are  not  broken  so  easily.  It  would  break  my  heart  to 
leave  my  nice  house.  Janet,  come  here,  and  look 
me  in  the  facfe.  I  don't  think  you  were  true  to  us 
in  the  old  times.  Matilda  did  carry  things  with  a 
Tery  hidi  hand.  I  told  her  so  at  the  time,  and  I 
have  o&n  told  her  so  since ;  but  I  don't  think  you 
were  true  to  us,  aJl  the  same." 

"  I  did  not  Imow — I  did  not  mean  —  "  faltered 
Mrs.  Merridew,  leaning  her  head  on  the  arm  of  the 
old  lady's  chair. 

It  was  clear  to  me  that  the  story  had  two  sides, 
and  that  my  Mend  was  perhaps  not  so  inycent  as 
she  had  made  herself  out  to  be.  But  tnere  was 
something  very  pitiful  in  the  comparison  between 
the  passion  of  anxiety  in  her  half-hidden  face,  and 
the  cahn  of  the  old  woman  who  was  thus  deciding 
on  her  fate. 

"  My  dear,  I  am  afiraid  you  knew,"  said  Mrs. 
Babington.  '<  Yon  accepted  my  poor  boy,  and  then, 
when  1  spoke  to  you,  you  gave  him  up,  and  took 
Charles  Merridew  instead.  If  I  had  not  interfered, 
periiaps  it  would  have  been  better ;  though,  to  be 
sure,  1  don't  know  what  we  should  have  oone  with 
a  heap  of  children.  And  as  for  poor  John's  money, 
yon  know  you  have  no  more  reid  right  to  it,  no  more 
than  that  other  lady,  who  never  saw  him  in  her 
life." 

*'  She  has  the  best  possible  right  to  it,  mamma, 
— ho  left  it  to  her,"  said  Ellen,  anxiously,  over  her 
shoulder.  "  O,  why  did  you  come  here  to  vex  us, 
when  we  were  not  mterfeiing  with  you  ?  I  beg  of 
yon  not  to  trouble  my  mother  any  more,  but  go 
afiw." 

llien  there  was  a  moment  of  hesitation.  Mrs. 
Merridew  rose  slowly  from  her  knees.  She  turned 
round  to  me,  not  looking  me  in  the  face.  She  said, 
in  a  hoarse  voice,  "  Let  ns  go,"  and  made  a  step 
towards  the  door.  She  waf  waking  as  if  she  had 
had  a  fever ;  but  she  was  glad.  Was  that  possible  ? 
She  had  delivered  her  conscience,  —  and  now 
mi^ht  not  she  go  and  keep  the  money  which  would 
m&e  her  children  happy  r  But  she  could  not  look 
me  in  the  face.  She  moved  as  slowly  as  a  funeral. 
And  yet  she  would  have  6own,  if  she'  could,  to  get 
safely  away. 

*^  Janet,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  ^come 
back,  and  let  ns  end  onr  talk." 

Mrs.  Merridew  stopped  short,  widi  a  start,  as  if 
a  shot  had  arrested  her.  This  time  she  looked  me 
ftdl  in  the  fiice.  Her  momentary  hope  was  over, 
and  now  she  felt  for  the  first  time  the  poignancy  of 
the  sacrifice  which  it  had  been  her  own  will  to 
make. 

''Come  back,  Janet,"  said  Mrs.  Babington. 
**  As  yon  say,  it  is  not  yonr  money.  Nothing  could 
make  it  yonr  money.    You  were  always  ri^trfeel- 


in^  when  you  were  not  aggravated.  I  am  much 
obuged  to  you,  my  dear.  Come  and  sit  down  here, 
and  tell  me  all  about  yourself.  Now  poor  John  is 
dead,"  she  went  on,  falling  suddenly  into  soft 
weeping,  like  a  child,  "we  ought  to  be  friends. 
To  thimc  he  should  die  before  me,  and  I  should  be 
heir  to  my  own  boy,  —  is  n't  it  sad  ?  And  such  a 
fine  young  fellow  as  he  was  !  You  remember  when 
he  came  back  from  the  University?  What  a  nice 
color  he  had !  And  always  so  straight  and  slim, 
like  a  rush.  All  my  children  have  a  good  carriage. 
You  have  lost  your  figure,  Janet ;  and  you  used  to 
have  a  nice  little  figure.  When  a  giri  is  so  round 
and  plump,  she  is  apt  to  get  stout  as  she  gets  older. 
Look  at  Ellen,  how  nice  she  is.  But  then,  to  be 
sure,  children  make  a  diflTerenee.  Sit  down  by  me 
here,  and  tell  me  how  many  you  have.  And, 
Ellen,  send  word  to  the  house-agent,  and  tell  him  we 
don't  want  now  to  let  the  house ;  and  tell  Parker 
to  get  luncheon  ready  a  little  earlier.  You  must 
want  something  if  you  have  come  from  the  country. 
Where  are  you  living  now  ?  and  how  is  Charles 
Merridew  ?  Dear,  dear,  to  think  I  should  not  have 
seen  either  of  you  for  nearly  twenty  years  I " 

"  But,  mamma,  surely,  sm^ly,"  cried  Ellen  Bab- 
ington, "  you  don't  think  things  can  be  settled  like 
this?" 

"Don't  sneak  nonsense,  Ellen;  everything  is 
settled,"  s^a  the  old  lady.  "  You  know  I  always 
had  the  greatest  confidence  in  Janet's  good  sense. 
Now,  my  dear,  hold  your  tongue.  A  giri  like  you 
has  no  right  to  meddle.  I  always  manage  my  own 
business.  Gro  and  look  after  luncheon,  —  tSiat  is 
your  affair." 

I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  more 
curious  group  in  my  life.  There  was  the  old  lady 
in  the  centre,  auite  calm,  and  sweet,  and  pleasant. 
A  tear  was  still  lingering  on  her  eyelash;  but  it 
represented  nothing  more  than  sC  child's  transitory 
gnef,  and  underneath  there  was  nothing  but  smiles, 
and  satisfaction,  and  content.  She  looked  so  pret- 
ty, so  pleased,  so  glad  to  find  that  her  comforts 
were  not  to  be  impsdred,  and  yet  took  it  all  so 
lightly,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  completely  uncon- 
scious of  the  struggle  going  on  in  the  mind  of  her 
benefactress  as  if  she  had  been  a  creature  from 
a  different  world.  As  for  Mrs.  Merridew,  she  stood 
speechless,  choked  by  feelings  that  were  too  bitter 
and  conffictin^  for  words.  I  am  sure  that  all  the 
advantages  this  money  could  have  procured  for  her 
children  were  surging  up  before  her  as  die  stood 
and  listened.  She  held  her  hands  helplessly  half 
stretched  out,  as  if  something  had  been  taken  out 
of  them.  Her  eyes  were  bluik  with  thinking,  see- 
ing nothing  that  we  saw,  but  a  whole  world  of  the 
invisible.  Her  breast  heaved  with  a  breath  half 
drawn,  which  seemed  suspended  half-way,  as  if 
dismay  and  disappointment  hindered  its  comple- 
tion. It  was  all  over  then,  —  her  sacrifice  made 
and  accepted,  and  no  more  about  it;  and  herself 
sent  back  to  Uie  monotonous  stru^e  of  life.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  pretty  old  lady  stood  Ellen 
Babington,  pale  and  miserable,  struggling  with 
shame  and  pride,  casting  sudden  glances  at  Mrs. 
Merridew,  and  then  appealing  lo<^s  at  me,  who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

"  Tell  her,  O,  tell  her  it  can't  be  1 "  she  cried  at 
last,  coming  to  me.  "Tell  her  the  lawyers  will 
not' permit  it.    It  cannot  be." 

And  Merridew,  too,  gave  me  one  pitiiW  look,  — 
not  repenting,  but  yet  —  Then  she  went  forward 
and  laid  her  hand  upon  the  old  lady's  hand,  which 
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was  like  ivory,  with  aU  the  veins  delicately  carved 
upon  it. 

"  Say,  God  bless  us,  at  least  Say,  *  God  bless 
you  and  your  children,'  once  before  I  go." 

"  To  be  sure,*'  said  the  old  lady,  cheerfully. 
"  God  bless  you,  my  dear,  and  all  the  children. 
Matilda  has  no  children,  you  know.  I  should  like 
to  see  them,  if  you  think  it  would  not  be  too  much 
for  me.  But  you  are  not  going,  Janet,  when  it  is 
the  first  time  we  have  met  for  nearly  twenty 
years  ?  " 

"  I  must  go,"  said  Mrs.  Merridew. 

She  could  not  trust  herself  to  speak,  I  could  see. 
She  put  down  her  face  and  kissed  the  ivory  hand, 
and  then  she  turned  and  went  past  me  to  the  door, 
without  another  word.  I  think  she  had  forgotten 
my  very  existence.  When  she  had  reached  the 
door  she  turned  round  suddenly,  and  fixed  her  eyes 
upon  Ellen.  She  was  going  away,  having  given 
them  back  their  Uvinz,  without  so  much  acknowl- 
edgment as  if  she  had  brought  a  nosegay.  There 
was  in  her  look  a  mute  remonstrance  and  appeal 
and  protest.  Ellen  Babin^ton  trembled  all  over ; 
her  lips  quivered  as  if  wiui  words  which  pride  or 
pain  would  not  permit  her  to  say;  but  sne  held 
with  both  hands  immovable,  to  uie  back  of  her 
mother's  chair,  who,  for  her  part,  was  kissing  her 
hand  to  the  departing  visitor.  "  Good  by ;  come 
and  see  us  soon,"  the  old  lady  was  saying  cheer- 
Ailly.  And  Ellen  gazed,  and  trembled,  and  s^d 
nothing.  Hius  this  strangest  of  visits  came  to  an 
end. 

She  had  forgotten  me,  as  I  thought ;  but  when  I 
came  to  her  side  and  put  my  arm  within  her  reach, 
she  clutched  at  it  and  tottered  so  that  it  was  all  I 
could  do  to  support  her.  1  was  very  thankful  to 
get  her  into  the  cab,  for  I  thought  she  would  have 
fainted  on  the  way.  But  vet  she  roused  herself 
when  I  told  the  man  to  drive  back  to  the  sta- 
tion. 

"  We  must  go  to  the  lawyers  first,"  she  said ;  and 
then  we  turned  and  drove  through  the  bu^  London 
streets,  towards  the  City.  The  clerks  looked  near- 
ly baked  in  the  office  wnen  we  reached  it,  and  the 
crowd  crowded  on,  indiscriminate  and  monotonous. 
One  feels  one  has  no  right  to  eo  to  such  a  place  and 
take  any  of  the  air  away,  oi  which  they  have  so 
little.  And  to  think  of  the  sweet  air  blowing  over 
our  lawns  and  lanes,  and  all  the  unoccupied,  silent, 
shady  places  we  had  left  behind  us  I  Such  vain 
thoughts  were  not  in  Mrs.  Merridew's  head.  She 
was  turning  over  and  over  instead  a  very  different 
kind  of  vision.  She  was  counting  up  all  she  had 
sacrificed,  and  how  little  i^e  had  got  by  it,  and 
yet  was  going  to  complete  the  sacrifice,  unmoved 
even  by  her  thoughts. 

I  confess  I  was  surprised  at  the  tone  she  took  with 
the  lawyer.  She  said '*  Mr.  Merridew  and  myself" 
with  a  composure  which  made  me,  who  knew  Mr. 
Menridew  had  no  hand  in  it,  absolutely  speechless. 
The  lawyer  remonstrated  as  he  was  in  duty  bound, 
and  spoke  about  his  client's  will ;  but  Mrs.  Merri- 
dew made  very  little  account  of  the  will.  She  quot- 
ed her  husband  with  a  confidence  so  assured  that 
even  I,  though  I  knew  better,  began  to  be  persuad- 
ed that  she  had  communicated  with  him.  And 
thus  the  business  was  finally  settled.  She  had  re- 
covered herself  by  the  time  we  got  into  the  cab 
a^sun.  It  is  true  that  her  face  was  worn  and  livid 
with  the  exertions  of  the  day,  but  still,  pale  and 
wearv  as  she  was,  she  was  herself. 

"  But,  my  dear,"  I  said,  "  you  quoted  Mr.  Merri- 


dew, as  ifhe  knew  all  about  it ;  and  what  ifhe  should 
not  approve?  " 

"  You  must  not  think  I  have  no  confidence  in  my 
husband,"  she  said,  quickly  :  "  fer  firom  that  Per- 
haps he  would  not  see  as  I  do  now.  He  would 
tlunk  of  our  own  wants  first.  But  if  it  comes  to  his 
ears  afterwards,  Charles  is  not  the  man  to  disown 
his  wife's  actions.  O  no,  no;  we  have  gone 
through  a  great  deal  together,  and  he  would  no 
more  oring  shame  upon  me,  as  if  1  acted  when  1 
had  no  ri^t  to  act  —  than  —  I  would  bring  shame 
upon  him ;  and  I  think  that  is  as  much  as  could  be 
said." 

And  then  we  made  our  wav  back  to  the  station ; 
but  she  said  nothing  more  till  we  got  into  the  radl- 
way-carriage,  which  was  not  quite  so  noisy  as  our 
cab. 

"  It  would  have  been  such  a  thing;  for  us,"  she 
said  then,  half  to  herself.  "  Poor  Charles  1  O,  if 
I  could  but  have  said  to  him,  <  Don't  be  so  anxious ; 
here  is  so  much  a  year  for  the  children.'  And  Jack 
should  have  gone  to  the  imiversity.  And  there 
would  have  been  Will's  premium  at  once  "  (i.  e.  to 
Mr.  Willoughby,  the  engineer).  "  The  only  thin? 
that  I  am  glad  of  is  that  they  don't  know.  And 
then  Janet ;  she  breaks  my  heart  when  she  talks.  It 
is  so  bad  for  her,  knowing  the  Fortises  and  all 
those  girls  who  have  everything  that  heart  can  de- 
sire. 1  never  had  that  to  worry  me  when  I  was 
young.  I  was  only  the  governess.  Janet's  talk 
will  be  the  worst  of  all.  I  could  have  made  the 
house  so  nice  too,  and  everything.  Well! — but 
then  I  never  should  have  had  a  moment's  peace." 

«*  You  don't  regret  ?  "  I  said. 

"  No,"  s^d  Lfifl.  Merridew,  with  a  long  sigh. 
And  then,  "  Do  you  think  I  have  been  a  traitor  to 
the  child];^Bn  ?  "  she  cried  suddenly,  "  takingaway 
their  money  firom  them  in  the  dark?  iVould 
Charles  think  me  a  traitor,  as  they  do?  Is  it 
alw^s  to  be  my  part  ?  —  always  to  be  my  part  ?  " 

**  No,  no,"  I  said,  soothing  her  as  best  I  could ; 
but  I  was  very  glad  to  find  my  pony-carriage  at  the 
station,  and  to  (£ive  her  home  to  my  house  and  give 
her  some  tea,  and  strengthen  her  for  her  duties. 
Thus  poor  John  Babington's  fortune  was  disposed 
of,  and  no  one  was  the  wiser,  except,  indeed,  the  old 
lady  and  her  daughter,  who  were  not  likely  to  talk 
much  on  the  subject.  And  Mrs.  Merridew  walked 
calmly  across  to  her  house  in  the  dusk  as  if  this 
strange  episode  of  agitation  and  passion  had  been 
nothing  more  solid  than  a  dream. 


CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE.* 

BT    MISS    YONOE. 
(Third  Paper.) 

CLASS  LITERATURE  OF  THE  LAST  THIRTY  TEARS. 

Just  as  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times  "  were  mov- 
inz  the  thinking  world,  there  appeared  a  little  book 
called  "The  Fairy  Bower,"  ostensibly  a  mere 
child's  story,  bnt  written  with  a  peculiar  suggestive' 
ness  of  portraiture  that  rendered  it  a  someii^ftt  puz- 
zling study  to  heads  of  fiunilies*  The  plot  ib  brief- 
ly this :  Grace  Leslie,  the  onlv  child  of  a  widowed 
mother,  is,  at  ten  years  old,  taken  to  spend  a  month 
among  a  gay  fiftmily  named  Ward,  who  have  a  large 
numbir  of  exceedingly  strict  and  precise  cousins 
called  Dufif.  Ghrace  chances,  in  conversation  about 
an  intended  Christmas  party  with  Majry  Anne  Duff, 


•  See  EriBT  Satukoat,  Nos.  187,  19L 
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to  suggest  decorating  a  little  ante-room  with  paper 
flowers,  and  calling  it  a  Fairy  Bower ;  and  this  idea 
is  taken  up  by  Mary  Anne,  and  announced  as  her 
own.  The  plan  turns  out  a  success :  the  grown  peo- 
ple admire  it  extremely^  and  the  inventor  is  called 
lor  and  crowned  Queen  of  the  Fairy  Bower ;  Grace, 
in  consternation,  and  half  incredulity  of  her  com- 
panion's baseness,  holding  back  while  Mary  Anne, 
m  a  sort  of  dull  complacency,  accepts  the  triumph. 
Suspicion  that  all  is  not  right  arises,  but  lights  upon 
the  mnocent  Grace,  and  finally  the  whole  is  cleared 
up  by  her  godfather,  a  sort  of  original,  who  comes 
out  with  downright  truths  in  the  Johnsonian  style. 
He  forces  a  confession  from  Mary  Anne,  and  recti- 
fies the  injustice.  This  is  the  plot,  weak  chiefly  in 
the  unnatural  importance  whicn  this  childish  affair 
obtains  in  the  neighborhood,  but  quite  enough  for 
the  unfolding  of  much  remarkable  thought  and  char- 
acter, with  the  more  curious  cleverness,  because, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  conversations  among  the 
elders,  the  wnole  is  treated  firom  among  the  chil- 
dren. The  book  does  not,  like  most  of  those  for  the 
voung,  work  out  a  proposition ;  it  rather  states  a  prob  - 
lem,  and  then  leaves  it.  And  that  seems  to  be, 
"  What  are  our  systems  of  education  making  of  our 
children  ?  "  So  we  have  them  all  vividly  set  before 
us.  The  Evangelical  governess  who  never  punish- 
es, but  only  touches  the  feelings,  presents  us  with 
four  pupils,  —  the  callous,  self-satisfied  Mary  Anne, 
dull  of  conscience,  and  impervious  to  treatment 
invented  for  finer  natures ;  the  model  Constance, 
sincerely  pious,  pra^atical,  and  interfering  ;  the 
romantic,  sentimental  Fanny,  with  her  poetical  in- 
suncts  undirected ;  and  quiet,  good,  undemonstrative, 
and  therefore  neglected,  Charlotte.  Besides  these, 
there  is  the  pretentious  young  lady  from  a  fashion- 
able boarding-school,  and  three  boy?,  —  the  merry 
clever,  unthinkiuiif  George ;  Campbell  Duff,  for 
whom  the  real  religion  of  his  home  has  been  re- 
deemed from  narrowness  in  the  wholesome  public- 
school  atmosphere ;  and  one  sadly  significant  like- 
ness of  the  good-for-nothing  son  of  a  pious  mother 
whom  he  deceives.  Then  there  is  Emily,  a  bright, 
sweet  picture  of  a  well-natured  school-girl,  far  from 
faultles?,  but  with  true  instincts ;  and  there  is  her 
thou^htfiil  little  sister  Ellen,  soundly  brought  up  by 
a  quiet,  old,  orthodox  grandmamma  in  5ie  coun- 
try :  with  sparkling,  sensitive  little  Grace,  wondering 
among  them  all,  as  each  acts  and  speaks  according 
to  his  or  her  nature,  and  leaves  us  ouestioning  — 
Who  has  found  the  right  way  ?  What  will  this 
come  to  ? 

Nor  does  the  second  part,  the  "Lost  Brooch," 
fully  answer  the  question.  It  is  quite  as  clever,  and 
as  lull  of  a  certain  restrained  irony,  as  its  predeces- 
sor, but  in  some  measure  less  sparkling,  and  it  con- 
cerns the  same  parties  in  the  early  years  of  youth 
instead  of  childhood.  All  are  here  met  at  Hastings 
for  a  month  of  holiday,  and  in  a  like  manner  devel- 
op their  several  characters. 

Mary  Anne  is,  perhaps,  the  cleverest  picture  of 
all,  with  her  outward  condemnation  of  everything 
fa^onable  as  worldly,  and  her  real  woranip  of 
money ;  her  caught-up  phrases  and  genuine  selfish- 
ness, her  conceit  ana  power  of  availing  herself  of 
other  people's  service,  and  altogether  the  thin  var- 
nish caught  firom  her  clever,  strong,  puritanical, 
consistent  sister  Constance,  laid  over  a  naturally 
slow  selfish  nature;  Constance  perfect  up  to  her 
own  standard  as  evar,  rigid  and  tyrannical,  and 
utterly  blind  to  all  that  (foes  not  agree  with  her 
preconceived  ideas;  and  Fanny,  more  and  more 


alienated  firom  her  family  by  their  utter  want  of 
symjpathy  for  her  imaginative  nature,  which  runs 
further  and  further  into  sentiment  and  folly  for 
want  of  guidance.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cousins  Emily  and  Ellen  Ward  have  grown  up,  — 
the  one  into  a  bright,  clever,  lively  woman,  the  other 
into  a  wise,  grave,  pensive  looker-on;  and  Grace 
Leslie,  sunny  and  deep,  and  ready  to  love,  s)Tnpa- 
thize  with,  and  admire  all,  moves  about  them,  as 
Emily  says,  as  though  her  motto  were,  "  Prove  all 
things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.*' 

l^e  humor  of  the  plot  lies  in  the  two  great 
errors  into  which  the  Duffs  fall.  They  meet  with 
an  adventurer,  who  succeeds  in  severally  persuading 
Mary  Anne  and  Fanny  that  he  is  deeply  attachea 
to  each,  and  Constance  that  he  has  been  converted 
and  made  a  Christian  through  her  instrumentality, 
while  at  the  same  time  Constance's  lost  brooch  be- 
comes the  occasion  of  a  vehement  persecution  of  an 
innocent  servant-girl,  who  is  beset  with  exhorta- 
tions and  threats,  all  with  the  beneficent  intention 
of  securing  an  inmate  for  a  new  reformatory.  Even 
when  the  fascinating  Osmond  Guppy  proves  to  be 
a  thorough  scapegrace,  about  to  retneye  his  for- 
tunes by  marrying  a  cheese-monger's  widow,  and 
the  brooch  comes  to  light  in  Constance's  own  dress- 
ing-box, that  consistent  lady  and  Mary  Anno  re- 
main of  the  same  opinion  stiU,  and  conti'nd  that,  the 
one  being  a  converted  character  and  the  other  un- 
converted, they  have  not  been  guilty  of  the  slight- 
est injustice  in  either  instance.  The  whole  sounds 
exaggerated,  but  in  reality  is  brought  about  in  such 
a  manner  that  we  believe  in  almost  every  step  as 
we  go,  and  are  provoked  just  as  we  should  be  by 
real  people. 

The  conversations,  whether  deep  or  ga}',  are 
wonderfully  interesting,  and  contain  many  valuable 
little  bits  of  thought,  and  remarks  or  queries  not 
easily  forgotten.  There  are  humorous  oits  of  de- 
scription, too,  such  as  when  Mr.  Duff*'s  chief  Interest 
in  Battle  Abbey  lies  in  turning  up  the  cover  of  the 
table  in  the  living  rooms,  and  estimating  the  cost 
of  the  mahogany ;  such,  too,  as  the  Duffs*  extrt*mely 
heavy  dinner-party ;  and  the  domineering  power  of. 
Constance  over  her  family  and  neighborhood.  Al- 
together these  two  are  memorable  books,  and  thoutrh 
nowhere  inculcating  any  distinctively  High  Church 
doctrines,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  did 
their  part  towards  the  Church  movement  by  mani- 
festing the  unloveliness  and  unsatisfactoriness  of 
this  particular  phase  of  suburban  Evangelicalism. 
Another  work  done  by  them  was  the  creation  of  the 
class  of  literature  now  termed  "  books  for  the  yoiing," 
standing  between  the  child's  stor}'  and  the  full- 
grown  novel.  We  do  not  mean  that  there  were  no 
such  books  before,  but  as  a  school  they  seemed  to 
rise  up  either  in  imitation  of,  or  almost  in  rivalry 
to,  the  "  Fairy  Bower,"  and  "  Lost  Brooch."  Most 
people  who  had  any  power  of  writing  felt  that  though 
anything  so  curiously  clever  and  covertly  satirical  as 
these  was  impossible,  yet  that  something  more  dis- 
tinctly improving  could  be  produced  upon  the  same 
field. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  the  multitude  of  "  tales  " 
certainly  do  prevent  the  reading  of  books  requiring 
more  attention.  Young  people  grow  up  from  the 
story-book  to  the  tale  period,  and  while  there  is  un- 
deniably harmless  fooa  within  their  reach,  they  are 
interdicted  firom  the  study  of  that  which  would 
stretch  their  minds  lest  they  should  meet  with  any- 
thing objectionable ;  and  thus  the  mind  absolutely 
becomes  cramped,  and  there  is  no  power  of  turning 
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for  recreation  to  reading  that  stretches  the  facnl- 
ties. 

No  one  has  protested  more  strongly  against  this 
cnstom  than  Miss  Sewell  in  her  "  Principles  of  Ed- 
ucation." The  system  that  keeps  girls  in  the 
school-room  reading  simple,  easy  stories,  without 
touching  Scott,  Shakespeare,  or  Spenser,  and  then 
hands  themover  to  the  unexplored  recesses  ofMudie's 
boxes,  has  been  shown  by  her  to  be  the  most  frivo- 
lizing  that  can  be  devised ;  and  she  has  set  forward 
the  result  of  her  experience  that  a  good  novel,  es- 
pecially a  romantic  one,  read  at  twelve  or  fourteen, 
.  18  a  really  beneficial  thing. 

We  have  said  that  cmldren  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  sentiment  of  love,  but  they  have  plenty 
with  the  romance,  and  thepe  are  very  different 
things.  The  tender  feelinss  of  the  hero  and  heroine 
are  utterly  uninteresting,  but  the  adventures  and 
disasters  they  undergo,  their  bravery  and  constancy, 
arc  delightful,  and  raise  the  whole  tone  of  the  mind. 
And  there  is  infinitely  less  danger  of  putting  fool- 
ish fancies  into  a  girl  s  head  by  letting  her  enjoy  the 
escapades  of  Catherine  Seyton,  or  weep  for  Lucy 
Ashton,  than  by  letting  her  turn  over  the  good  lit- 
tle book  where,  a  child  like  herself  flirts  with  her 
brotherly  first  cousin,  and  marries  him  at  last. 
Nay,  even  "the  objectionable"  characters  that 
mothers  shrink  from  leaving  before  girls'  eyes  are 
unlikely  to  do  harm  in  creatures  so  unlike  them- 
selves. Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert  or  Julian  Avenel 
are  as  unlikely  to  taint  their  minds  as  Jupiter  or 
Mars,  Henr)'  II.  or  Louis  XIV. ;  and  if  a  girl  at 
eighteen  can  pltm^e  into  a  book  box,  or  meet  on  a 
drawing-room  table  with  "  Beatrice  "  or  "  Cometh 
up  as  a  Flower,"  surely  it  is  well  that  at  sixteen  she 
should  have  seen  crime  treated  wit|i  loathing  and 
abhorrence. 

There  is  a  prodigious  amount  of  what  may  be 
called  class  literature. 

Every  one  writes  books /or  some  one ;  books  for 
children,  books  for  servants,  books  for  poor  men, 
poor  women,  poor  boys,  and  poor  girls.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say,  "  Thou  shalt  uot  stead,"  but  the  mer- 
'  chant  must  oe  edified  by  the  tale  of  a  fraudulent 
banker,  the  school-boy  by  hearing  how  seven  cher- 
ries were  stolen,  the  servant  must  be  told  how  the 
wicked  cook  hid  her  mistress's  ring  in  the  innocent 
scullery-maid's  box ;  the  poor  man  has  a  pig  stolen 
for  his  benefit,  the  poor  boy  a  sovereign,  the  poor 
girl  a  silk  handkerchief.  Why  is  not  one  broad, 
well-taught  principle  better  than  so.  much  applica- 
tion in  &tail  ? 

We  must  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  well  to 
picture  any  one  class  or  way  of  life  thoroughly ;  a 
vivid  scene  well-painted  is  sure  to  be  worth  having, 
and  real  likenesses  are,  generally  sneaking,  useful 
studies ;  but  it  is  the  endeavor  to  hold  up  a  mirror 
to  each  variety  of  reader  of  his  or  her  way  of  life, 
as  if  there  were  no  interest  beyond  it,  and  nothing 
else  could  be  understood  or  cared  for,  that 
we  think  narrowing  and  weakening.  If  it  be 
true  that  imagination  is  really  needful  to  give 
the  power  of  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by, 
surely  it  is  better  to  have  models  set  before  us  not 
immediately  within  our  own  range.  A  good  book 
is  a  good  book  to  whosoever  can  understand  it,  and 
there  is  often  a  power  of  grasping  a  part  of  the 
meaning  when  there  is  no  power  of  explanation. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  habit  now  abroad  in  the  world 
of  supposing  that  any  writing  is  good  enough  for 
children  and  for  the  poor.  Neverlias  this  fallacy 
been  better  exposed  than  by  the  author  of  "My 


Life,  and  What  shall  I  do  with  it  ?  "  She  porats 
out,  that  while  the  clever  mechanic  can  borrow 
highly  spiced  newspapers  and  pamphlets  adverse  to 
all  religion,  he  finds  his  wife  and  children  suppUed 
with  meek,  mawkish,  ill-argued  tracts  and  story- 
books, whose  dulness  and  want  of  point  he  sets 
down  to  their  subject  instead  of  to  their  authors, 
and  he  becomes  contemptuous  when  he  mi^ht  have 
been  touched.  Nothing  ought  to  be  more  diligently 
selected  than  books  sent  rorth  among  the  town- 
poor,  and  nothing  niore  diligently  weeded  from 
among  them  than  the  feeble  little  tales  of  seraphic 
childi^n  who  regularly  meet  with  an  accident,  or 
break  a  blood-vessel,  —  the  whole  genus  of  tales 
written  because  the  author  wanted  the  money  for 
so  good  a  purpose  that  no  one  had  the  heart  to  nip 
her  aspirations  in  the  bud. 

As  a  rule,  what  poor  people  and  servants  really 
like  is  a  story  witii  what  more  educated  persons 
think  rather  an  over-amount  of  pathos,  going  to 
the  verge  —  if  not  over  it — of  senttment^ty. 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  is  iii^  type  of  the  style  they 
love.  AUendrissement  —  to  borrow  a  French  wora 
—  must  be  a  strong  sensation  with  them.  Biiss 
Sewell's  "  Earl's  Daughter,"  though  fer  from  the 
best  of  her  works,  is  delightful  to  the  maid-servant 
and  the  dressmaker  class,  who  are  the  chief  readers 
among  the  grown-up  poor,  excepting,  of  course,  in- 
valids, and  the  clever  mechanics,  of  whom,  having 
no  knowledge,  we  say  nothing.  As  to  servants,  it 
really  is  ne^ess  to  try  to  select  books  for  them, 
considering  the  cheapness  of  novels,  and  their  easy 
access  to  all  we  have  in  the  house.  We  believe 
the  best  treatment  is  to  keep  out  of  the  way  what- 
ever we  think  absolufely  deleterious,  and  to  lend 
fipeely  anything  good  or  interesting,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  Mrs.  Craik's  "  Noble  Life,"  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly relished. 

One  or  two  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  lesser  tales  deserve 
mention,  as  standing  out  —  as  well  thev  may  —  far 
above  ihe  average  m  the  literature  ^isuaUy  supposed 
appropriate  to  me  Lending  Library.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  a  volume  of  her  lesser  works,  so  in- 

giniously  put  toother  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and 
all  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  give  it  to  the  in- 
tended readers  of  full  a  third  of  the  stories.  "  Liz- 
zie Leigh,  and  other  Stories,*?  is  the  title.  The 
first  is  a  piteous  tale  of  the  sin  we  most  carefully 
keep  from  children's  knowledge,  and  it  is  presently 
followed  by  a  terrible  ghost  story  from  Household 
Words.  iTien  comes  "  Mr.  Harrison's  Confessions," 
one  of  the  author's  most  delicious  bits  of  humor, 
but  such  as  only  true  lovers  of  her  delicate  aroma 
can  appreciate;  and  after  this  her  anrivaDed 
"Libbie  Marsh's  Three  Eras,"  a  most  beautiftil 
and  touching  Manchester  storj',  fit  for  any  rank, 
and  almost  any  aoje ;  and  the  "  Sexton's  Hero,"  a 

rnd  sketch  of  the  tide  on  the  Morecombe  Sands. 
B.  —  Whenever  any  of  our  readers  chance  to 
be  pressed  into  the  service  of  that  distressing  in- 
stitution, a  "  Penny  Reading,"  we  recommend  him 
the  "  Sexton's  Hero,"  if  he  desires  to  be  pathetic ; 
or  its  companion, "  Christian  Storms  and  Sunshine," 
if  he  goes  in  for  the  comic.  The  two  last  stories, 
"Hand  and  Heart,"  and  "Betsy's  Troubles  at 
Home,"  are  capital  for  children ;  but  they  are  no 
doubt  early  productions ;  they  are  not  the  real 
Mary  Gaskell,  but  a  clever  pupil  of  the  Edgeworth 
and  Martineau  style. 

If,  however,  we  were  to  dwell  on  the  books  about 
or  for  the  poor,  or  their  children,  that  we  have  a 
kindness  wr  or  have  found  successful,  we   should 
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fimply  become  »  catalogue,  aod  we  will  therefore 
only  repeat  oar  strong  conviction  thai  ekim  milk, 
innocent  fluid  a^  it  may  seem,  is  apt  to  torn  sour, 
and  that  nobody  ought  to  attempt  to  write  for  the 
poor  (any  more  than  for  the  rich)  who  cannot  do 
•o  with  sense  and  spirit,  aa  well  as  with  a  good 
moral.  As  a  pattern  of  what  such  a  book  ought  to 
be,  let  us  mention  ^'  HelpM  Sam,"  a  tale  that  first 
came  out  in  Mozley's  Magazine  for  the  Yoons 
(which,  by  the  by,  wonderfully  contrives  to  avoid 
Jlabby  stories).  The  hero  is  a  lad  who  makes  his 
first  appearance  at  a  Sunday-school  in  such  a  gor- 
geous waistcoat  as  to  distract  the  attention  of  his 
companions,  and  who  turns  out  to  be  a  workhouse- 
boy  apprenticed  to  a  brutal  chimney-sweeper  with 
a  gooa,  meek  wife.  The  quaint  contrasts  and  droll 
sayings  of  the  actcnrs  in  the  story  are  so  thoroughly 
life-like,  that  we  believe  no  one  could  take  up  the 
little  book  without  becoming  interested ;  ana  the 
writer  has  been  content,  not  to  transmss  all  possi- 
bilities, by  brindng  in  those  dreadful  long-winded, 
'highly  moral  fathers  and  mothers,  who  are  still  ex- 
tant in  the  cottages  of  the  venerable  S.  P.  C.  K. 

We  remember  our  own  youthful  horror  of  such 
ejccellent  mouthpieces  of  wisdom,  though  we  used 
to  consider  them  a  necessary  qualification  in  a  story. 
**  I  believe  the  horrid  old  prosiuesg  is  the  mother," 
said  a  young  friend  to  us,  while  relating  her  hasty 
glimpte  of  a  new  story.  And  yet  while  we  are 
sure  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  put  preachments  such  as 
no  mortal  can  be  sApposed  to  make  into  the  months 
of  the  dramatis  persona^  we  think  that  the  notion 
that  a  book'  is  really  better  as  mere  literature  and 
more  amusing  for  not  having  a  moral  is  an  error. 
Very  brief  sportive  sketches  without  a  purpose  may 
be  endurable,  but  if  prolonged  they  noea^i/A.  The 
old  fairy-tales  were,  as  we  know,  remnants  of 
migh^  m3rths;  the  *' Arabian  Nights"  are  the 
growth  of  ancient  fiincies  dealing  with  dreamily  «ap- 
prehended  truths ;  and  the  very  few  modeni  inven- 
tions that  can,  even  while  in  the  forefront  of  the 
scene,  class  with  such,  have  some  earnestness  and 
solidity  in  their  mould,  and  are  shadows  of  some- 
thing greater.  Such  are  "Undine"  and  "Sin- 
tram  " ;  such  are  the  best  of  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen's, a  man  who  has  immensely  over-written  him- 
self, but  whose  "  Ugly  Duckling,"  "  True  Princess," 
«  Emperor  of  China^s  Clothes,"  and  "  Lark,"  have 
already  acquired  a  sort  offeree,  like  a  proverb,  by 
their  wonderfiil  terseness  of  irony  and  truth.  Who 
recollects  more  than  a  queer  phrase  or  two  in 
such  of  his  stories  as  have  not  a  definite  purpose, 
or  are  not,  like  "  The  Little  •  Mermaid  "  and  the 
«  Seven  Swans,"  gracefld  versionB  of  old  popular 
legends?  Perhaps  there  have  been  three  really 
original  fairy-tales  (we  call  them  so  for  want  of  a 
better  name)  produced  vrithin  the  last  twenty  years, 
—  we  mean  the  "  Water-Babies,"  "  Alice's  Adven- 
tures in  Wonderland,"  and  the  "  light  Princess,." 
though  we  hesitate  in  naming  the  latter,  because 
it  dwells  in  the  hackneyed  worid  of  kings  and  prin- 
cesses and  fairy  godmothers ;  while  the  other  two 
have  the  mark  of  originality,  —  they  deal  with  crea- 
tures of  our  own  day,  and  just  dip  them  into  the 
realms  of  Dreamland.  Of  these  two,  we  confess 
that  the  latent  though  not  consistent  meanings  that 
ran  through  the  *'  Water-Babies  "  seem  to  us  to  ren- 
der it  more  attractive  than  even  the  exquisite  bits 
oi'  fun  in  "  Alice."  The  one  seems  a  book  to  chain 
the  interest,  the  other  one  to  take  up  by  chance. 

To  be  overdone  with  moral  it  a  fttal  thing.    To 
fiaroe   events,  even  imaginary,  to  illustrate  some 


maxim  is  ruinous ;  yet  it  seems  to  us  that  a  book 
BO  written  has  reaUy  a  better  chance  of  getting  a 
permanent  hold  on  the  mind  than  the  whipped  ^- 
labub  of  fiction.  "  Garry,  a  Holiday  Stay, "  is  a 
little  modem  tale  that  hooks  of  no  moral,  and  cer- 
tainly it  has  none,  for  the  cluld  (a  detestable,  fov 
ward,  saucy  child)  really  acts  the  p^t  of  a  dog- 
stealer,  carries  the  creature  to  tne  sea-side  m 
defiance  of  a  much-buUied  aunt,  and  finally  gets  it 
given  to  her.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  a  sort  of 
facetiousness  in  the  book,  but  we  cannot  believe  it 
would  gain  the  affections  of  any  child. 

And  to  take  its  very  opposite,  —  "  Uncle  Peter's 
Fairy  Tale."  The  idea  is  not  novel ;  it  is  the  oA- 
told  story  of  the  fiilfilment  of  wishes ;  but  in  this 
case  they  are  the  wishes  of  a  party  of  amiable, 
beneficent  ladies  and  gentlemen,  such  as  may  be 
met  with  in  any  countiy  house;  and  the  literal 
accomplishment  of  them  produces  the  most  ludi- 
crous and  delicious  situations,  told  with  such  humor 
that  no  one  can  help  being  amused,  whether  young 
or  old.  For  instance,  the  amiable  head  of  the 
family  wishes  all  lawyers  in  Nova  Zembla,  and  the 
respectable  solicitor  is  instantly  transported  thither 
in  shaving  costume.  The  romantic  young  lady 
wishes  to  be  borne  alofl  on  a  cloud,  and  finds  her- 
self in  a  dismal  bank  of  fog.  She  also  Irishes  her 
Mend  to  be  regaled  with  continual  music,  where- 
upon the  speech  of  the  whole  household  becomes 
son^.  But  there  is  a  strong  purpose  through  the 
whSe  ;  and  though  the  graver  conversations,  and 
sometimes  the  ironical  ones,  which  are  interspersed, 
are  too  long,  and  sometimes  too  heavy,  they  save 
Uie  book  fi^m  being  mere  fi?oth  and  buflbonery, 
and  the  underlying  earnestness  is  the  real  cause  of 
its  exceeding  to)llery. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  can  be  sparkle 
where  there  is  not  depth.  A  liking  fi)r  bufibonenr 
is  one  of  the  tastes  to  be  espeeiaBy  discouraged. 
Fun  is  a  very  different  matter.  Fun  and  playful- 
ness may  crop  out  everywhere,  and  join  with  pa- 
thos, nobility,  and  earnestness,  just  as  Shakespeare 
and  Cervantes  mingled  them;  but  an  exclusive 
preference  for  extravagance  is  most  unwholesome, 
and  even  perverting.  It  becomes  destructive  of 
reverence,  and  soon  degenerates  into  c()arseness ;  it 
permits  nothing  poetical  or  imaginative,  nothing 
sweet  nor  pathetic  to  exist ;  and  there  is  a  certain 
self-satisfaction  and  superiority  in  making  game  of 
what  others  regard  with  enthusiasm  or  sentiment, 
which  absolutely  bars  the  way  against  a  higher  or 
softer  tone.  Perhaps  those  who  remember  the 
published  letters  of  young  oflicers  during  the  In- 
dian and  Jamaica  mutinies,  may  perceive  why  it  is 
well  to  keep  boys  firom  thinking  it  "  the  thing  "  to 
talk  slang-comedy  over  a  terrific  real  life  tragedy. 
Most  works  with  that  prefix  "  Comic  "  — «  Comic 
History  of  England,"  "  Comic  Latin  Grammar," 
&c. — are  mere  catch-pennies  for  boys,  and  can 
only  teach  them  the  love  of  buriesque  out*  of 
place.  We  do  not  mean  to  stigmatize  all  parody 
and  drollery.  Some  of  the  poems  we  love  best  will 
perfectly  stand  a  clever  parody,  but  there  must  be 
a  certain  quality  of  gaitede  cmur  and  light  delicacy 
to  make  such  things  charming.  Premeditated  con- 
ventional fim  is  the  unhappy  commodity.  Who 
can  measure  out  wit  by  the  yard  ? 

Exaggeration  is  the  great  error  of  the  books  that 
are  written  avowedly  for  boy-taste,  such  as  the 
whole  Mayne  Held  school,  which  stunnlato  the  ^>- 
petite  for  the  marvellous  by  a  series  of  adventures 
not  absolutely  impossible  individually,  but  ■*«»- 
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strously  improbable,  in  rapid  succession.  The  love 
of  sensation  is  thus  fod,  so  that  boys  lose  their  in- 
terest in  all  that  is  real.  In  truUi,  we  have  little 
liking  for  "  books  for  boys." 

If  boys  have  healthy,  intelligent  minds,  they 
would  be  doing  much  better  if  mey  were  readinoj 
books  for  men.  Many  boys  really  care  not  at  all 
for  stories,  but  have  a  vehement  affection  for  some 
branch  of  natural  history,  for  mechanics,  or  physi- 
cal science,  and  will  take  infinite  trouble  of  their 
own  accord  to  follow  the  study,  which  they  have 
quite  the  power  to  do,  out  of  any  popular  manual. 
Others  are  delighted  with  real  travels  (i.  e.  if  they 
are  not  spoilt  with  false  ones),  and  such  books  as 
Franklin,  Kane,  Livingstone,  Erskine,  and  the  Al- 
pine Club  give  us  are  niU  of  charms  for  them ;  and 
those  who  do  love  a  story  will  not,  after  eleven  or 
twelve  years  old,  be  put  off  with  "  Robert  and 
Frederick  ;  a  Book  for  Boys,"  and  the  like  ;  but, 
unless  they  are  wholesomely  fed  on  the  real  soimd 
romance,  will  fall  upon  some  trash  that  their  friends 
have  never  thougnt  of  warning  them  against. 
School-boy  literature  is  thus  more  read  by  mothers, 
sisters,  and  little  boys  longing  to  be  at  school,  than 
by  the  bovs  themselves.  A  very  clever  one,  "  Her- 
bert's Holidays,"  a  capital  portrait  of  a  very  fresh 
Etonian  was  evidently  regarded  as  an  insult  by  his 
congeners,  who,  like  him,  had  instantly  written 
home  for  leave  to  buy  a  new  hat,  engaging  to  "  wear 
out  the  old  one  at  church  in  the  holiaays,"  or  who 
had  made  strong  endeavors  to  bring  the  paternal 
mansion  to  the  standard  of  gcntilitv  supposed  to  be 
worthy  of  the  bosom  friend.  "  A  Hero :  Philip's 
Book,''  by  Mrs,  Craik,  has  never  seemed  to  us  to  De 
known  nearly  as  well  as  it  deserves.  It  purports  to 
be  the  narrative  of  an  English  boy  who  had  been 
sent  to  spend  a  half-year  in  the  familv  of  an  uncle, 
a  professor  at  Glasgow,  having  been  told  beforehand 
that  one  of  his  cousins  was  *'  somewhat  of  a  hero." 
How  he  selected  as  this  hero  the  bi^,  handsome, 
good-natured  bully  Hector,  worshipped  him  abject- 
fy,  and  became  gradually  undeceived,  is  told  in  his 
own  words,  and  with  some  deUcious  descriptions  of 
mountain-climbings,  and  of  boating  on  the  Clyde. 
Whether  boys  like  it  or  not  we  do  not  know ;  we  are 
sure  ihat  men  and  women  must  do  so.  *^  The  Crof- 
ton  Boys,"  agun,  by  Harriet  Martineau,  is  full  of 
life  and  cleverness.  It  was  suggested,  she  tells  us, 
by  the  story  of  the  good  tutor  who  had  the  honor  of 
sitting  for  Dominie  Sampson.  The  generous  man- 
ner in  which  he  concealed  the  author  of  the  acci- 
dent that  maimed  him  is  imitated  in  little  Hugh,  a 
truly  boyish  little  hero,  drawn  with  all  Miss  Marti- 
neau's  charm  of  humorous  simplicity.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Hope's  "  Stories  of  School-life  "  is  more  a  book 
for  masters  than  for  boys.  It  is  clever  and  amus- 
ing, but  does  not  so  much  attain  the  creature's  own 
point  of  view  as  make  a  study  of  him,  and  of  the  ef- 
fects of  certain  treatment  upon  him.  It  just  falls 
short  of  what  the  unapproachable  "  Tom  Brown  " 
really  does,  and  is,  in  fact,  too  palpably  trying  to 
tread  in  his  steps,  thou^  at  a  far  less  distance 
than  does  that  morbid  dismal  tale,  **  Eric's  School- 
days," which  we  hope  no  mother  or  boy  ever  reads, 
since  it  really  can  answer  no  purpose  but  to  make 
them  unhappy  and  suspicious,  besides  that  it  en- 
forces by  numerous  telling  examples  that  the  sure 
reward  of  virtue  is  a  fiital  accident 

Another  and  much  wider  field  is  Ihe  tale  for  girls ; 
a  much  more  convenient  one,  inasmuch  as  those  for 
whom  they  are  written  really  do  read  them,  and 
like  them.    There  are  so  many  hours  of  a  girl's  life 


when  she  must  sit  still,  that  a  book  is  her  natural 
resource,  and  reading  becomes  to  her  like  breath- 
ing, llie  real  difficulty  is  how  to  prevent  the 
childish  reading  of  story-books  from  becoming  a  prep- 
aration for  unmitigated  novel-reading  in  after  life ; 
and  we  confess  that  this  is  a  serious  difficulty  when 
education  is  so  straining  the  powers  that  real  relax- 
ation of  the  mind  is  absolutely  needed  in  play-hours. 
Our  own  private  theory  is  that  we  ought  to  teach 
girls  less,  while  we  should  encourage  them  to  learn 
more. 

However,  this  is  a  branch  on  which  we  do  not 
feel  competent  to  enter,  and  we  had  better  return 
to  our  more  immediate  object  of  noting  the  styles 
we  think  most  or  least  successful.  Some  few  peo- 
ple have  a  wonderful  art  of  writing  about  children 
from  a  child's  point  of  view.    It  is  a  rare  power. 

We  know  some  clever  little  books  that  are  really 
charming  studies  for  the  lovers  of  childhood,  but 
that  somehow  do  not  suit  the  real  cliildren. 
We  mean  "Read  me  a  Story,"  " Little  People," 
and  above  all  "  Little  Maggie  and  her  Brotner." 
In  all  three  instances  the  portraits  are  genuine,  and 
the  last  two  are  of  extremely  clever  children.  Now 
the  unfailing  characteristic  of  children  of  any  ability 
is  that  they  are  continually  growing  on  unexpected 
sides  of  their  mind,  and  saying  things  extraordina- 
rily queer,  either  in  their  acuteness,  observation,  or 
simplicity,  and  utterly  unlike  the  conventional 
child.  At  the  same  time  the  entire  being  is  child- 
ish, and  is  generally  incapable *of  tolerating  the  fol- 
lies or  understanding  the  precociousness  of  its  con- 
temporary. So  when  the  dreamy  fkncies  of  its 
fellow-child  in  their  undeveloped  state  are  set 
before  it  without  censure,  it  is  bewildered  by  the 
book  not  treating  them  as  either  naughty  or  silly, 
and  feels  out  of  its  element.  A  study  such  as  Ih*. 
John  Brown  made  of  Marjorie  Flendng  is  exquisite 
for  parents,  but  the  child  cannot  understand  the 
point  of  view.  Nor  can  it  (happily)  understand 
the  manner  in  which  reflective  grown-up  people 
view  the  faults  of  childhood.  For  them  things 
must  be  always  positively  good  or  naughty.  Thus 
"  Mrs.  Boss's  Niece"  —  which  is  to  us  as  good  as  a 
comedy,  so  wonderful  is  the  humor  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  troubles  of  two  good  old  aunts  of  the  re- 
tired shop-keeper  class,  with  a  little  harum-scarum 
Irish  niece  suddenly  left  on  their  hands  —  ^Is 
when  given  to  children.  They  are  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  the  admirable  drawing  of  the  nervous, 
anxious,  broken-spirited  widow,  who,  through  wear- 
ing the  gayest  colors,  fidgeting  intolerably,  and 
going  out  to  tea  on  the  hottest  day  of  June  in  a 
huge  fnr  tippet,  had  yet  the  wonderful  true  judg- 
ment of  simplicity  and  humility ;  and  though  they 
are  amused  for  a  moment  at  the  Irish  girl's  wonder- 
ful romancings  about  riding  a  pis,  and  shooting  an 
arrow  that  broke  the  leg  of  the  major's  macaw, 
they  are  shocked  and  dissatisfied  that  no  condign 
punishment  falls  on  such  monstrous  untruths,  and 
they  miss  the  delicate  touch  that  shows  how  in 
reality  all  trust  is  forfeited. 

Another  remarkable  study  of  character  is  to  be 
found  in  a  tiny  brochure,  one  of  Groombridge's 
Magnet  Stories,  by  name  "  Dear  Charlotte's  Boys.^ 
A  pair  of  schoolboys  have  the  audacify  to  borrow 
from  another  couple  of  brothers  a  superfluous  invita- 
tion from  some  friends  of  their  jparents  to  whcnn 
they  were  personally  unknown.  The  predicaments 
are  very  amusing,  but  the  point  of  the  story  is  tl^ 
remarkable  manner  in  which  a  fault,  even  uncon- 
fessed,  sometimes  becomes  the  turning-point  of  the 
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character.  It  is  a  matter  of  experience  and  conso- 
lation, curious  as  being  unlike  the  conventional 
moral,  and  yet  in  many  cases  true.  It  is  not  an 
example  to  children,  but  it  may  serve  to  encoiurage 
the  "  love,  hope,  and  patience  "  that  Coleridge  in- 
troduces as  the  sister  graces  of  education. 

Some  of  the  tales  that  strike  us  as  best  winning 
a  child's  aifection  by  viewing  the  world  really  with 
its  own  eyesy  yet  without  puerility,  are  a  little 
square  book  now  some  five-and-twenty  years  old, 
called  "Little  Alice  and  her  Sister";  ^P^  ^^ 
the  list  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  named  "  Little  Lucy "  and  "  Sally 
Rainbow's  Stories  " ;  and  lastly  "  The  Vendale  Lost 
Property  Office,"  where  the  child  grown  up  relates 
her  experiences  on  being  sent  from  India  tg  live  in 
an  uncle's  family  with  a  charming  naive  humor  and 
tenderness.  It  is  remarkable  how  the  author  has 
contrived  to  indicate  every  character  most  distinct- 
ly while  making  the  narrator  herself  appear  to  have 
only  a  child's  indistinct  consciousness  or  the  natures 
of  those  around  her.  The  "  Copseley  Annals,"  by 
the  same  author,  have  something  of  the  same  charm, 
but  they  suit  elders  better  than  children.  Some  of 
the  children's  stories  written  by  the  author  of 
"  Janet's  Home/'  such  as  "  Mia  and  Charlie  "  and 
"Blind-man's  Holiday,"  have  a  great  charm  of 
childlikeness.  So  has  her  "  The  Cousins  and  their 
Friends,"  one  of  the  best,  things  that  have  been  in 
Aunt  Judy's  Magazine.  J.  H.  G.'s  own  stories  in 
Melchior's  Home,  i.  e.  the  "  Viscount's  Friend  " 
and  "  Fricdrich's  Ballad,"  are  exquisitely  felt  and 
told,  but  not  children's.  Mrs.  Gatty's  "Parables 
of  Nature  "  are  exquisite  works  of  thought.  Her 
**  Worlds  not  Realized  "  we  rank  still  higher ;  but 
we  regard  most  of  hers  as  fit  for  grown  people,  or 
for  such  dreamy,  thoughtftil  children  as  read  full- 
grown  books.  They  are  above  the  ordinary  child- 
ish mind,  though  all  the  better  for  that.  And  we 
must  not  pass  without  mention  Gwynfrun's  fresh 
and  delightful "  Friends  in  Fur  and  Feathers,"  real 
animal  stories,  told  with  a  fr^e,  light-handed  touch 
of  frolic  and  pathos,  that  is  like  the  soft  spring  wind 
breathing  lightly  over  the  moorland. 

Stories  intended  to  teach  history  or  dramatize 
travels  arc  generally  a  failure  ;  the  information  sits 
like  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  upon  the  poor  charac- 
ters, and  strangles  them.  Yet  a  few  of  the  late  Dr. 
J.  M.  Neale's  talcs  were  wonderfully  vivid  and 
touching.  We. will  just  specify  among  his  "Tri- 
umphs of  the  Cross"  the  story  called  "Eric's 
Grave,"  of  the  man  who  leapt  aown  among  the 
wolves  to  call  them  off  from  his  master's  escape  in 
his  carriage,  and  a  shilling  book  named  "  Tlie  Ex- 
iles of  the  Cevenna,"  a  journal  of  the  adventures  of 
a  party  of  early  Christians  fleeing  fi:t)m  persecution 
and  tiing  refuge  in  the  hollow  of  a  gigantic  tree, 
whither  their  persecutors  follow  them,  but  are  be- 
set by  the  wolves.  One  soldier  is  saved  by  being 
dropped  in  among  the  Christians,  and  then  ensues 
a  grisly  blockade  by  the  wolvee  ended  at  last  by  a 
chase  coming  out  mm  the  next  village.  Miss  Mar- 
tineau's  "  Feats  on  the  Fiord  "  —  a  very  differ- 
ent style  —  is  delightful,  though  only  by,  we  are 
afraid,  a  sort  of  Arcadian  treatment  of  the  bond- 
ers of  Norway  whom  she  has  made  very  unlike  real 
life. 

In  general,  history  and  travels  stand  best  on  their 
own  merits,  without  being  made  into  pap,  though  it 
is  necessary  to  write  some  history  for  cnildren,  be- 
cause education  now  reauires  a  knowledge  of  names 
and  facts  to  be  acquirea  before  the  longer  history 


can  be  grasped.  Mythology  likewise  must  be  treat- 
ed exoressly  for  childho<3[.  This  has  been  done 
playfully  by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  in  his  "  Tangle- 
wood  'Tales,"  earnestly  by  Kingsley  in  his  "He- 
roes," and  scienti6cally  in  Cox's  various  volumes, 
all  of  which  are  delightful  to  a  child  and  with  which 
should  always  be  joined  (when  reprinted,  as  we  trust 
it  will  be)  "  The  Heroes  of  Asgw^,"  by  the  author  of 
"Janet's  Home."  This  lady's  "  Letters  on  Early 
Egyptian  History,"  with  Miss  Sewell's  Histories  of 
Greece  and  ofJKome,  supply  nearly  all  that  is  wanted 
in  Ancient  History.  Modem  History  is  worse  off, 
but  in  real  truth,  after  a  girl  has  read  a  series  of 
abridged  histories  sufficient  to  give  the  chain  of 
events,  good  biographies,  and  good  selections  from 
standard  books,  sucn  as  parents  or  teachers  ought  to 
understand  providing,  would  be  infinitely  more  ben- 
eficial than  tons  of  babyish  "  Stories  m)m  Froia- 
sart,"  "  Stories  of  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,"  &c. 
&c.,  all  for  the  most  part  sheer  book-making,  all  the 
raciness  taken  away,  and  foolish  explanations  weak- 
ening the  point. 

After  all,  our  conclusion  as  to  children's  litera- 
ture is  a  somewhat  Irish  one,  for  it  is  —  use  it  as  lit- 
tle as  possible ;  and  then  only  what  is  really  substan- 
tially clever  and  good.  Bring  children  as  soon  as 
possible  to  stretch  up  to  IxkSls  above  them,  pro- 
vided those  books  arc  noble  and  good.  Do  not 
give  up  such  books  on  account  of  passages  on 
which  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  be  questioned 
on.  If  the  child  is  in  the  habit  of  meeting  things 
beyond  comprehension  it  will  pass  such  matters  un- 
heeded with  the  rest.  We  believe  no  child  was 
ever  contaminated  by  "  The  Fairj-  Queen,"  "  Don 
Quixote,"  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  or  "  The 
Arabian  Nights."  The  only  things  to  put  out  of 
its  way  are  those  that  nofwdy  ought  to  read,  certain- 
ly not  its  mother.  And  if  father  or  mother  will 
take  the  pains  to  lead  and  sympathize  with  the 
child's  tastes,  encouraging  but  not  overruling,  they 
will  find  their  palate  curiously  adapting  itself  to 
judge  for  and  with  the  child,  and  will  enjoy  a  ^bIl 
feast  of  all  the  old  favorites  of  their  lives.  It  seems 
like  a  sacrifice,  but  it  is  one  wortli  making,  and  it 
proves  all  pleasure. 
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IN   EIGHT   CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER    III. 

The  famil/  of  Mr.  Arthur  Monsey  were  by  no 
means  interesting,  but  it  is  necessary  to  say  some- 
what about  them.  He  was  no  uncommon  S{>eci- 
men  of  his  class ;  positively  cold-hearted  and  self- 
indulgent;  negatively  unprincipled.  Short,  fat, 
and  plain,  his  handsome  hands  and  courteous  bear- 
ing alone  hinted  at  Ids  good  birth.  He  liked  drink 
and  play.  He  had  been  dismissed  civilly  by  a  cler- 
gyman who  took  private  pupils,  expelled  fix)m  a 
public  school,  advised  by  his  colonel  to  sell  his  com- 
mission. After*  these  experiences,  and  when  he 
was  about  twenty-five,  he  suggested  to  his  parents 
that  it  might  be  a  good  plan  to  send  him  to  travel. 
They  acquiesced  readily,  and  for  five  or  six  years 
they  heard  from  bim  only  when  he  wanted  money. 
He  was  amusing  himself  in  his  own  Avay  in  the 
pleasantest  capitals  of  Europe.  Then,  at  Vienna, 
without  exactly  intending  it,  he  proposed  to  a 
young  lady,  half  English,  hallf  Austrian,  who  had 
been  sufficiently  conspicuous  for  levity  to  be  very 
unacceptable  to  an  old-fashioned,  well-regulated^ 
well-descended  British  family  ;  and  he  applied  for 
an  income  that  would  enable  him  to  marry.    "  The 
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Wra  fact  of  her  being  wiflmff  to  manry  him  is  qtdte 
enough  to  stamp  her,"  said  Ids  fiMher.  And  his 
mother  coold  onff  sn^^est  thai  he  eoukl  not  expect 
•ovthing  better ;  that  no  Drndent  father  woM  ^ve 
m  daughter  to  him ;  that  he  might  do  e^en  worse ; 
that  Uiere  was  jtist  a  chance  of  his  settling  if  he 
had  ddldr^ru  oo  they  agreed  to  give  hmi  one 
tboQsand  pounds  a  year ;  and  Miss  Lydia  Conrtenay 
became  ws.  Arthur  Monsey. 

When  Sir  Geoffirey  reeeiyed  the  letter  which  has 
been  mentioned,  he  had  been,  in  concpeqtience  of  his 
flrther*^  death,  several  years  the  head  of  the  fBOoilj ; 
and  Arthur  had  three  children,  —  a  hoy  of  ten 
mnd  two  girls  younger.  The  boy,  as  fhture  baronet, 
interested  him :  he  was  proud,  and  peihi^  even 
ibnd  of  him.  Forihe  gms  he  cased  little,  and  was 
simrdy  not  unkind  to  them.  Their  mother  had  Mi- 
en uito  ill-health,  lost  her  »>od  looks  and  zest  for 
flirting.  She  loved  her  chSdren  better,  and  thought 
nnd  did  mere  for  them  than  might  have  been  expect- 
ed of  a  woman  who  hadsrown  up  without  ainr  moral 
or  religious  training.  For  her  personal  comforts  die 
depended  on  a  certain  Bnsamie,  who  had  been  her 
nurse,  and  was  her  maid ;  and,  provided  she  would 
not  leave  her,  ^e  had  no  objection  to  live  in  Ens- 
ued. She  only  stipulated  Uiat  the  climate  diould 
be  as  mild  as  possible ;  and  as  far  as  she  could,  she 
influenced  her  husband  to  accept  Sir  iaeofl&ey's 
terms.  And  so  he  did,  protesting  the  while  that  ne 
was  treated  infamously,  but  sacrificed  himself  to  his 
children.  The  boy  was  to  go  to  Eton;  the  girls 
were  to  be  dealt  with  as  their  mother  chose ;  and 
they  were  to  live  rent  fiee  in  the  old  Gray  House 
St  St.  Breaca's.  When  Sir  Greoffiey  had  made  a 
ffood  road  thidier,  and  altered  it  into  a  corafbrtable 
dwelling,  he  decided  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  have 
it  occupied  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  rear. 

The  Arthur  Monseys  being  settled  in  it,  two  sum- 
mers after  that  visit  of  Sir  Geofirey's  which  made 
him  acquainted  with  Dan  Quick's  house,  it  accpned 
mgahi  a  questionable  character  in  pubHc  opinion. 
ne  dark  foreign  servants,  who  spc^e,  two  ot  them, 
BO  English ;  the  gentleman  with  occasional  doubt- 
fal  visitors,  and  actual  intemperate  habits,  who  was 
said  to  be  up  half  the  night,  and  in  bed  three  parts 
of  the  day,  who  lounged  about  smoking,  followed  by 
three  or  four  useless  dogs :  and  the  fact  that  none 
of  the  household  went  "  to  church  or  meeting," 
made  the  St.  Breacans  very  uncomfortable. 

<<  Only  that  Sir  Geoffrey  told  me  hisself  as  the 
gent  as  was  coming  was  his  brother,  I  never  would 
ha'  believed  it,  —  never,"  said  Mrs.  Rowe  of  The 
George.  ^  Chalk  and  cheese  b*ant  more  unlike  one 
another ;  and  I  ha'n't  no  patience  with  parson  forgo- 
ing out  theie  as  he  do.  He  don't  booze  I  knows,  — 
the  Load  forbid  I  should  say  so  1  —  but  them  as  does 
a'n^  fit  company  for  a  minister." 

Such  talk  as  this  reached  Mrs.  Seeker,  though 
she  was  no  gossip ;  and  seizing  what  seemed  to  TOr 
a  favorable  time,  she  repeated  it  to  her  husband. 
At  first,  he  said  that  St.  Brcaca's  detested  and  ca- 
lumniated Mr.  Monsey  simply  because  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman. Mrs.  Seeker  thought  not,  for  Sir  Geomey 
was  exceedingly  popular;  so  was  Mr.  Treheren,  the 
nearest  resident  rauire, 

<*  Then,"  replied  be,  "  they  hate  him  because  they 
see  that  he  and  Mrs.  Monsev  are  superior  to  their 
tea  and  twaddle ;.  because  they  are  parts  of  an  ele- 
vated social  system  into  which  they  never  were, 
and  never  can  oe,  admitted.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jenkins 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trezize,  would  tell  a  different 
story  if  they  were  a^ed  out  there  to  eat  mackerel- 


pie,  and  drink  gin  and  water.  —  Eb,  ha  1  **  he  ^acur 
lated  with  tone,  1q<^  and  gesture  whidi  might  nave 
made  the  reputation  of  a  tragedian  denouncing  a 
conspiivey, '' I  see  it  all "  (he  was  great  in  attrimtt- 
Ing  small  motives  ) :  ^the  low,  mean,  dirty  Bf^  1 
They  cannot  brook  that  /  diould  be  welcome  to  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Monsey!  They  have  always  felt  that 
there  was  something  in  me  which  they  could  not 
drag  down  to  their  own  level :  and  it  was^  *  O,  Mr. 
Seeker  is  so  very  eccentric*  But  gentlenien  come 
among  them,  men  of  birth  and  social  standing,  and 
these  men  choose  the  eccentric  Mr.  Setter  for  their 
fiequent  guest,  —  show  pointecBy  that  he  is  one  of 
themselves ;  and  then  the  venom  of  envy  overflows, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monsey  are  —  immoral,  forsooth  1 " 
He  walked  rapidly  about  the  room,  his  fiice  working. 
A  clever  woman,  if  even  inexperienced  in  Mr.  Seek- 
er,  would  have  let  the  subject  drop ;  but  Mrs.  Sedc- 
er  was  not  clever,  and  Ae  never  learned  how  to 
manage  h^  husband.  She  was  very  resolute  when 
she  thought  principle  concerned,  and,  though  trem- 
bling a  little,  she  remarked,  '^  A  clergyman  u  differ- 
ent n*om  every  one  else." 

*'  Certainly ;  in  St.  Brecca*s  he  is  a  finished  gen- 
tleman and  man  of  the  world.^ 

**  I  mean  " — she  felt  frightened,  but  would  go  on 
—  "  we  are  told  to  *  avoid  all  appearance  of  evil ' ; 
and  if  people  think  that  you  encourage  what  is  nn- 
ful  — '* 

He  stopped,  and  confronted  her,  glaring.  She 
thought  he  was  going  to  strike  her ;  so  did  tne  dul- 
dren,  and  they  dui^ed.  He  seized  the  only  arm- 
chair, lifled  it  high,  dashed  it  furiously  on  tne  un- 
carpeted  floor,  so  that  it  was  shattered ;  hissed  at 
her  withfii^tiul  distinctness,  **  Confotmd  your  low, 
vu^ar,  curse4  cant  I "  snatched  his  hat,  and  lefl  the 
house. 

«  O  mamma,"  said  a  little  intelligent,  nervous- 
looking  girl,  twelve  years  old,  **  -why  did  you  speak 
to  him  r  Tt  is  never  any  use.  I  am  always  so  sor- 
ry when  you  do." 

**  Hold  your  tongue,  Sophia,"  returned  the  poor, 
pale,  tearnd  mother,  petulantly;  ^I  am  a  better 
judge  of  what  I  ought  to  do  dism  you  are." 

"But  it  will  be  dreadfhl  when  he  comes  in  again ; 
and  periiaps  he  will  make  me  go  for  a  walk ;  and  he 
will  say  horrid  things  of  every  one,  —  even  of  you'; 
and  he  will  make  me  cry,  and  then  scold  me  Scry- 
ing, and  tell  me  not  to  make  an  exhibition  of  my- 
seff, — as  if  I  could  help  it, — and  terrify  me.  1  have 
often  thought  he  would  kill  me;  and  suppose  he 
^ould —  and  be  hanged !  I  wonder  we  have  not, 
all  of  us,  fits.  And  perhaps,  in  the  night,  I  shaU 
hear  him  roaring  at  yon,  and  you  soiswering,  cry- 
ing ;  and  I  shall  uiink  he  is  murdering  poor  baby  or 
you ;  and  I  phall  be  in  the  dark,  and  it  will  be  hor- 
rible—  horrible,  I  wish  we  could  all  run  away; 
and  I  cannot  help  it — I  am  so  ashamed  too.  1  know 
the  people  next  door  must  hear  him,  and  opposite 
too ;  they  look  veryoddly  at  him,  often.  And  what 
must  Patty  say?  When  he  has  made  me  cry  dread- 
fully out  of  doors,  if  we  have  met  any  one,  he  has 
led  me  up  to  them  —  he  did  it  to  a  man  the  other 
day  —  and  said,  *  There,  prav,  gratify  your  curios- 
ity. This  is  my  daughter.  Would  you  like  to  ask 
any  questions  r'  The  man  looked  foolifAi,  and 
walked  off*,  but  I  'm  sure  he  thought  papa  was  mad. 
I  wonder  if  he  is  —  is  Ac  f  " 

^le  asked  it  vehemently,  and  as  if  she  belieTed 
that  her  mother  could  and  ought  to  answer  her. 

«  Hush,  hush !  my  darling,"  she  replied  ;**  it  is  not 
right  to  talk  of  a  parent  m  that  way.    Tour  poor 
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papa  is  a  yeary  clever  man^  and  yetj  raperior  to  ev- 
^ry  one  here,  and  he  was  never  meant  to  be  poor. 
Be  is  not  fit  for  anything  but  to  lie  on  a  sofa,  in 
a  silk  dressing-gown,  and  read,  and  have  letters 
hrouffht  him  on  a  silver  waiter.  I  sappose  he  can- 
not help  his  temper,  —  at  ail  events,  we  ought  to 
think  so ;  and  you  know,  afler  all,  that  he  is  fond 
of  us,  and  sorrr  when  he  has  been  anery.  I  a  sore 
I  don't  know  how  I  am  to  get  that  chair  mended, 
and  it  is  the  only  one  he  likes  to  ait  on.  Bry- 
ant would  not  mend  it  lor  less  than  half  a  crown, 
and  I  cannot  spare  the  money.  You  had  better 
pot  the  pieces  away  somewhere,  or  he  wUl  say 
something  about  them.  And  mind,  dear,  tliere  's 
One  above  who  knows  ail,  and  does  not  let  any- 
thing happen  but  Ibr  our  good.  —  Now,  play  with 
baby  while  I  sew  on  these  buttons.*' 

1^8  scene  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  monl  train- 
ing given  to  Mr.  Secker*s  cnildren.  His  wife  did 
not  again  attempt  remonstrance ;  and  he  dined  oc- 
casionally — often  on  Sundays  —  with  the  Monse^s, 
and  roent  frequent  hours,  early  in  the  day,  with 
Mrs.  Monsey,  attracted  chiefly  by  her  good  piano. 
He  was  an  ardent  lover  of  music,  and  pitsyed  ex- 
quisitely by  ear.  It  is  due  to  him  to  say  that  he 
had  never  seen  Mr.  Monsey  intoxicated ;  that  gen- 
tleman preferred  to  stand  well  in  his  opinion,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  his  really  pleasant  companionship, 
deferred  his  deeper  potations,  willingly,  till  Mr, 
Seeker  had  started  on  his  early  walk  home. 

During  their  first  two  years  at  the  Gray  House, 
the  little  ^Is,  Lotty  ana  Teresa  Monsey,  had  no 
manner  of  mstruction,  and  were  confided  implicitly 
to  Suzanne.  They  spoke  French,  German,  and 
IkigHsh  equally  fiuently  and  ill j  played  a  little  by 
ear,  danced  by  instinct,  and  were  utteriy  unlike 
what  young  En^sh  ladies  of  their  age  are  pre- 
scribed to  be.  Tartly  from  indolence,  and  partly 
becaose  she  did  not  like  to  cheek  them,  Mrs.  Mon- 
sey did  not  trouble  herself  to  seek  a  governess. 
At  last,  when  Lotty  was  eleven  years  old,  Suzanne 
sugigested  that  the  young  ladies  were  old  enough 
for  a  school-room,  and  that  it  would  be  easy  to  find 
an  accomplished  young  Frenchwoman.  She  had 
heard,  she  said,  m>m  ner  sister,  who  was  confi- 
dential servant  to  a  certain  Madame  Montansier,  of 
a  Mademoiselle  Jeanne  Royer,  an  orphan,  just 
about  to  leare  the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Rheims, 
and  liighly  qualified  to  impart  education.  It  has 
been  implied  that  Mrs.  Monsey's  training  liad 
been  very  defective ;  this  may  explain,  in  some 
measure,  the  irregularity  of  her  allowing  her  maid 
to  find  and  introduce  an  instructress  for  her 
children. 

Mademoiselle  Royer  arrived,  —  a  little  childish- 
looking  creature  of  eighteen,  with  large,  dark, 
coquettish  eyes,  abundance  of  brown  hair,  a  neat 
fijjrure,  small  hands  and  feet.  Not  pretty  ;  no,  cer« 
tainly  not.  Her  mouth  was  too  large,  and  her  lips 
were  not  lull  enough ;  her  white  teeUi  were  uneven, 
tuad  her  nose  was  insignificant ;  but  she  was  suffi- 
ciently attractive  to  arrest  attention,  and  had  force 
of  character  to  detain  it  at  wilKto  have  secrets,  and 
to  keep  them. 

^'  Madmne  conceives  that  she  is  young  and  inex- 
perienced," said  Suzanne. 

«« Perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Monsey )  and  her  husband 
shrngged  nis  shoulders^w 

l!he  children  fiew  to  her,  and  pulled  her  Ions 
hair  down,  and  kissed  her  over  and  over,  and  told 
her  they  were  very  glad  she  was  not  old,  ihai  they 
did  not  mean  to  learn  lessons,  and  she  ahould  walk 


with  them  and  play  with  them  from  momiag  till 
niffht. 

Mademoiselle's  manner  was  irreproachable,—^ 
deferential,  sli^^tly  plaintive,  to  hsr  superiors; 
and  to  her  pupilt-elect,  caressuag.  •  That  W  pri- 
vate views  of  her  position  w^re  n&satis&Msloiy, 
must  be  inferred  firom  her  conduct  when  she  was 
left  in  her  bedroom  on  the  night  of  her  arriva). 
She  thvBw  herself  on  the  bed,  cried  angrily  till  she 
was  too  weaiy  to  unpack,  and  at  \eiM&  fell  asleep 
with  her  clothes  on.  She  woke  early,  aiamed  to 
find  that  she  had  burned  out  the  candle,  and  firoia 
fear  of  being  discovered  dressed.  She  opeaed  her 
boxes  hurriedly,  filled  her  drawers,  armaed  the 
dresiinff-table,  undressed,  and  got  into  bed  m  thae 
to  tell  Suzanne  —  who  had  ondertaken  to  call  her 
—  that  her  head  had  ached  fi^oni  the  iati^  of  the 
long  journey,  and  that,  darkness  being  dismal  in  a 
strange  house,  she  had  presumed  to  keep  her  %ht 
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Mrs.  Seeker  had  an  annual 
was  disturbed  more  or  less  bv  her  husband's 
temper,  and  the  chronic  struggle  with  poverty; 
but  the  joys  of  that  vacatioa  deepened  tli^  pretty 
bloom,  of  which  years  and  wrongs  had  not  robbed 
her  cheeks,  made  her  step  brisker,  and  her  voice 
cheerier.  Once  in  twelve  months,  her  handsome, 
good,  loving,  first-born,  Augustine  came  to  spend 
six  weeks  at  Imme.  He  liad  learned  Greek,  I^itia, 
and  arithmetic  firom  a  clever,  hard*working  school- 
master at  St.  Breaca's,  till  he  was  thirteen.  Then 
the  shrewd,  hearty  surgeon  and  apothecary  at 
Loganstone,  who  came  sometimes,  seven  miles 
thence,  to  hear  Mr.  Seeker  preach,  and  chat  with 
him  afterwards,  offered  to  take  him  and  teach  him 
his  profession.  "  Mind,  I  don't  want  any  money," 
he  said.  "  I  've  feathered  my  nest,  and  my  dai^hters 
are  married  comfortably,  and  the  old  woman  and  I 
are  not  extravagant.  So,  if  you  like  to  let  the  boy 
come,  he 's  welcome ;  and  I  '11  see  that  he  keeps  out 
of  harm's  way,  and  learns  his  business." 

Mr.  Seeker  winced  at  the  familiar,  homehr  form 
of  the  generous  proposal,  and  said  stifiiy,  "  hideed, 
my  dear  sir,  you  do  me  infinite  honor,  and  I  am 
proud  that  yon  think  well  of  my  son ;  but  there  is 
the  walking  the  hospitals  afterwards,  and  you  know 
what  my  income  is. 

^*  Surely,  but  one  need  not  look  too  far  ahead. 
There  *8  no  knowing  what  may  happen,  —  some  one 
ma^  leave  you  a  fat  lega^.  <  Give  us  this  day  our 
dauy  bread,'  you  know,  m.  Seeker." 

•*  Ah  I  you  have  me  there,  doctor ;  but  when  I 

glance  at  the  expense,  I  cannot  feel  justified.  My 
ear  mother  paid  Mr.  Bagot,  —  he  had  a  first-rate 
practice  at  S^atham  —  one  hundred  pounds  a  year 
for  my  board  onl^,  when  she  intended  me  for  your 

f'ofession,  which,  pardon  me,' I  never  could  endure, 
am  not  a  little  proud,  though,  that  I  was  dresser 
to  the  great  Cline." 

'<  Well,  I  'm  only  a  Cornish  general  practitioner, 
but  that 's  not  a  bad  thing,  let  me  tell  you.  I  shall 
call  and  talk  to  Mrs.  Seeker." 

"  Do,  mjr  dear  firiend,  do,"  said  Mr.  Seeker,  con- 
tending with  irritation,  which  he  had  not  nerve  to 
express.  Unless  in  a  fury,  he  did  not  speak  ofien- 
sively,  and  his  wife  had  said  once  confiaentially  to 
her  sister  that  he  was  a  thorough  coward.  He 
intended,  however,  to  write  such  a  note  as  should 
overwhelm    Mr.    Hoskins    with    a  ^  sense  of  his 
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inferiority, — intellectual,  ^nealogical,  social.  The 
folly  happily  exhausted  itself  in  saying  to  Mrs. 
Seeker,  "J  shall  give  the  purse-proud,  vulgar 
gallipot  to  understand  that  we  are  not  dependent  on 
his  beneficence,  and  that  I  consider  I  do  nim  honor 
when  I  confide  my  son,  and  such  a  son,  to  his  care  1  ** 
Augustine  went  to  live  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hos- 
kins,  and  became  really  dear  to  them,  —  and  they 
pretended  not  to  understand,  or  Uot  to  have  re- 
ceived, occasional  queer,  quarrelsome  notes  from 
his  father,  —  by  which  proceeding  they  seciured 
the  youth's  love  and  gratitude  more  than  by  a  sal- 
ary of  forty  pounds,  to  which,  when  he  became  sev- 
enteen years  old,  Mr.  Hoskins  said  that  his  reallv 
valuable  services  entitled  him.  "  I  hope  you  will 
put  by  some  of  it.  Seeker,  every  year,  to  begin  a 
mnd  for  hospital  fees ;  if  you  do,  and  all  else  goes 
well  with  us,  I  wiU  help  you,"  were  the  concluding 
words  that  accompanied  the  first  payment. 
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Mrs.  Seeker  was  watching  for  her  son  on  a  cer- 
tain fine  May  evening  in  1835.  The  weekly  carrier 
had  brought  his  box,  and  a  hamper  of  comfortable 

food  things  from  the  Hoskinses.  He  would  walk. 
)n  the  box  sat  the  little  children,  longing  to  have 
it  opened.  There  were  certainly  presents  in  it  for 
every  one,  —  there  always  had,  been,  —  bought  with 
Augustine's  very  own  money.  The  day  following 
would  be  Ihs  birthday,  and  Mr.  Hoskins  had  con- 
siderately arranged  that  his  holiday  should  begin 
in  time  ror  him  to  spend  it  at  home.  Mr.  Seeker 
had  walked  to  the  Gray  House,  and  been  kept, 
evidently,  to  dine.  His  wife  and  children  were 
glad  of  it,  —  his  uncertainty  of  temper  and  arti- 
ncialness  were  a  restraint  on  them,  and  spoiled 
greetings.  The  room  seemed  to  grow  suddenly 
darker  when  they  heard  his  voice,  and  not  his 
only ;  he  had  brought  Mademoiselle  and  the  chil- 
dren. It  was  a  favorite  freak  of  his,  and  a  special 
annoyance  to  Mrs.  Seeker.  She  had  always  dis- 
liked the  French  girl,  because  she  thought  her  for- 
ward and  deep.  She  would  have  been  ashamed  to 
say  so,  —  for  she  might  have  been  suspected  of 
jealousy,  —  but  she  was  sure  she  tried  to  attract 
Mr.  Seeker ;  and,  in  her  opinion,  he  paid  her  by 
far  too  much  attention.  At  that  moment  flashed 
the  thought :  if  she  should  take  into  her  vain  head 
to  "  set  her  cap  at "  Augustine  1  he  was  so  innocent 
—  yes,  innocent,  though  in  years  as  well  as  charac- 
ter a  man.  And  in  she  came,  chattering  pretty 
imperfect  English  volubly,  and  speaking  various 
languages  with  her  eyes,  only  a  few  minutes  before 
him.  It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  him  also. 
How  could  his  mother  throw  her  arms  round  him, 
and  smother  him  with  kisses  ?  and  how  could  the 
children  seize  him,  and  climb  on  him,  and  clamor 
to  him,  and  about  him,  and  enjoy  him  thoroughly 
before  those  strangers,  to  whom  his  father  was  do- 
ing elaborate  politeness?  Thejr  pleasure  was  as 
completely  spoiled  as  the  tea  and  toast  and  crisp 
hot  fish  which  had  been  calculated  to  a  nicety  for 
him.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Mademoiselle 
said  the  children  must  go  home,  and  there  was 
some  consolation  in  Mr.  Seeker's  saying  that  they 
must  not  walk  alone,  and  that,  as  his  son  was 
dusty,  he  would  have  the  pleasure  of  walking  with 
them. 

When  their  joint  vexation  had  had  some  relief 
in  words,  Augustine  said,  "  So  my  father  still  goes 
there?" 

"  Yes,  though  he  has  taken  offence  several  times, 
and  written  more  than  once  to  Mr.  Mousey ;  but  he 


has  never  noticed  the  .letters  —  perhaps  he  has  not 
read  them,  or  could  not  understand  them.  He  must 
be  often  glad  of  some  one  to  talk  to,  and  your  fii- 
ther  is  very  pleasant  when  he  chooses." 

"  Yes,  ana  how  well  he  looks  1  And  Mademoi- 
selle is  the  better  for  Cornish  air,  —  does  she  come 
here  often  ?  " 

"  Oft«ner  than  I  like,  —  she  interrupts  me  con- 
tinually and  most  inconveniently.  I  suppose  she 
does  not  know  always  what  to  do  with  herself,  and 
your  father  will  press  her  to  come.  He  has  taken 
an  immense  fancy  to  her,  and  she  does  not  choose 
to  see  that  I  never  ask  her  to  come  agun,  or  say 
that  I  am  glad  to  see  her." 

"  She  does  not  understand,  perhaps." 

"  O  yes ;  she  does :  she  understands  whatever 
she  chooses." 

<<  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  go  and  dine  there  two 
or  three  times.  It  is,  of  course,  good-natured  to  ask 
me,  but  I  do  dislike  it  very  much.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  patronized,  and  they  are  not  in  my  line,  and  I 
am  as  well  aware  of  it  as  they  are ;  but  if  I  say  any- 
thing of  the  kind  to  my  father,  he  will  be  irritable, 
and  irritate  me." 

"  Yes ;  he  will  say  you  are  consciously  unfit  for 
*  good  society,'  as  he  will  persist  in  cauing  those 
people.  It  is  very  strange  that  he  cannot  see  that 
they  are  really  out  of  society.  No  one  visits  them. 
He  is  fond  of  calling  himfeelf  a  man  of  the  world, 
but  he  is  perfectiy  blind.  I  have  never  said  any- 
thing to  him  about  his  visits  there  since  he  broke 
that  chair,  and  I  dare  not  say  a  word,  except  to 
you,  about  yourself,  —  but  it  is  not  a  nouse 
for  a  good  young  man  to  go  to,  particularly 
a  clergyman's  son*  There  is  no  doubt  in  the 
world  that  Mr.  Mousey  drinks,  and  is  unsteady; 
and  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Monsey  has  not  been  always 
what  she  ou^ht  to  be.  Before  they  came,  Sir 
Geoffrey  and  Lady  Monsey,  who  were  so  nice  and 
unaffected  that  I  quite  liked  to  talk  to  them,  told  us 
that  it  was  useless  to  conceal  that  painful  family 
reasons  sent  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Monsey  here,  — 
that  he  had  always  given  great  trouble,  and  there 
was  no  hope  of  his  reforming,  —  but  they  hoped  to 
save  the  boy,  —  you  see  they  never  let  him  come 
here  without  a  tutor,  and  then  tiiey  stay  at  The 
George.  Then  that  Mademoiselle  Koyer.  What 
young  girl,  with  prudent  friends,  would  be  aUowetl 
to  stay  there  ?  And  why  should  she  choose  to  stay, 
if  she  had  not  some  discreditable  reason  ?  She  is 
clever  enough  to  earn  her  bread  an}'where.  Per- 
haps they  pay  her  very  high.  But  how  can  she 
like  to  live  in  that  wild,  lonely  place,  with  no  com- 
panions but  two  spoiled,  wild,  troublesome  chil- 
dren? Of  course,  you  ought  not  to  go  there,  but  1 
suppose  you  must,  and  pray  God  ta  keep  you  from 
the  evil." 

"  There  *s  one  comfort  at  any  rate,"  said  Augus- 
tine :  "  the  evil  is,  in  this  instance,  no  temptation 
to  me." 

By  this  time  Jeanne  had  been  two  years  at  the 
Gray  House.  Her  pupils  liked  her :  she  was  natu- 
rally obliging  and  good-natured.  Mr.  Monsey  she 
saw  seldom :  Mrs.  Monsey  took  her  for  a  dpi  re 
sometimes,  and  had  her  firequentiy  with  her  in  the 
evening,  and  was  civil  to  her.  But  she  was  often 
visibly  depressed  and  weary.  When  released  from 
the  children,  she  took  long  wild  walks,  even  late  at 
night,  —  sat  on  the  rocks  reading  books,  which  eihe 
kept  locked  up,  and  wrote  letters  which  she  posted 
herself.  This  Mrs.  Monsev  had  remarked,  tor  ehe 
kept  the  key  of  the  post-bag,  and  had  sometimes 
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wanted  Mademoiselle  when  she  was  writing. 
" Perhaps  she  has  a  lover,  Suzanne?  *' 

"  I  am  not  in  her  confidence,  Madame." 

"  I  wonder  if  she  would  like  to  go  and  see  her 
iriends,  —  she  may  if  she  likes,  and  stay  a  month  or 
twa  She  has  been  here  a  long  time,  and  behaved 
very  well." 

^  Would  Madame  make  the  sujs^stion  herself? 
It  would  be  more  gratifying  to  Buidemoiselle,  no 
doubt" 

The  young  lady  was  much  obliged,  —  deeply 
grateful ;  but  she  had  no  nearer  relative  than  aunts, 
and  no  special  tenderness  for  them.  She  had  be- 
come much  attached  to  England,  devoted  to  her 
dear  charge,  and  Madame  and  Monsieur  were  all 
consideration. 


MY  BROTHER  LEONARD. 

BY  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me,  since  I  passed  those 
giddy  but  happy  years  of  youth  when  we  feel  too 
much  to  care  to  think, — it  has,  I  say,  always 
seemed  to  me,  that  some  of  us  are  born  to  act 
and  to  suffer,  and  others  to  sit  passively  and  look 
on.  From  childhood  upwards  to  this  present  hour, 
—  when  I  sit  -^vriting  alone,  a  white-haired  woman, 
in  an  old  chateau  of  Provence,  —  to  bo  the  silent 
witness  of  my  brother  Leonard's  life  has  been  my 
lot.  No  lover  came  to  me ;  no  dream  of  love  ever 
crossed  my  path.  But  I  do  not  rcCTCt  it ;  no,  I  do 
not  regret  it,  though  I  am  now  a  childless  old  maid, 
pale  and  withered.  If  love,  with  its  blessings  and 
its  torments,  had  sought  me,  if  a  husband  had  taken 
me  to  another  home  than  this,  what  should  I  have 
known  of  that  shy  and  noble  heart  which  grief  never 
conquered,  but  a  great  joy  broke  and  stilled  forever  I 
According  to  the  world's  estimate  my  brother 
Leonard's  nfc  was  not  an  eventiul  one.  For  in 
this,  too,  the  parts  allotted  to  the  actors  in  the 
great  drama  of  life  are  unequally  divided.  Some 
get  the  glorious  destinies.  Ineir  star  seta  or  rises 
in  a  Fort  of  tempestuous  splendor,  and  leaves  a  long 
track  of  light  behind  it  through  the  dull  pages  of 
historj'.  So  far  as  I  can  see,  they  are  not  more  no- 
ble, more  heroic,  more  beautiful  than  others  of 
whom  there  is  no  record,  who  live  and  die  unre- 
membered  save  bv  a  few  faithful  hearts.  But,  after 
all,  what  matter  r  What  is  it  to  mv  brother  Leon- 
ard, in  his  grave,  if  the  world  never  knew  that  it  lost 
in  him  a  pure  heart,  chivalrous  and  true  as  that 
which  once  beat  in  the  bosom  of  Bayard,  —  of  the 
knight  who  knew  neither  reproach  nor  fear,  and  who 
died  in  all  honor  after  living  without  a  stain  ?  My 
brother  Leonard  never  wielded  lance  or  sword,  but 
there  are  other  battles  fought  in  life  than  those  .in 
which  blood  is  shed ;  and  of  all  who  ever  struggled 
nobly  against  adverse  fate,  who  knew  how  to  bear 
defeat,  or,  harder  still,  how  not  to  triumph  over  a 
conquered  enemy,  none  were  ever  more  worthy  of 
honor  than  this  unremembered  man. 

He  was  the  eldest  and  I  the  youngest  of  a  large 
family  of  children,  all  bom  in  this  old  Proven9al 
nest  built  on  a  rock  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
It  is  a  fair  old  manor  enough,  at  least  I  think  it  so ; 
I  like  its  yellow  sunburnt  front  and  the  square 
tower  whicn  rises  above  its  low  roof,  and  its  many 
tall  windows,  with  small  glass  panes,  which  flash 
again  in  the  fiery  light  of  the  setting  sun.  I  like 
its  broad  view  of  an  azure  sea  with  a  whitening  ho- 
rizon, and  even  the  arid  plains  which  surround  our 
old  home,  I  like  to.    For  in  that  desert  our  green 


garden  is  like  a  beautiful  oasis,  cool  and  shady. 
It  is  an  old-fashioned  garden,  —  they  have  none 
such  now,  —  with  straight  alleys  and  clipped  trees ; 
here  and  there  a  few  heathen  statues,  moss-stained 
and  mildewed,  appear  in  the  bowers ;  and  on  the 
lawn,  in  front  of^  the  house,  a  slender  fountain  ever 
throws  up  its  waters,  howsoever  hot  the  noonday 
sun  may  be.  But*  why  do  I  speak  of  all  this  ?  I 
am  the  last  of  the  De  Lansacs,  and  in  my  languid 
veins  their  once  hot  Provencal  blood  is  dying 
away  feebly. 

We  were  great  and  rich  once,  say  the  records  of 
Provence ;  but  the  religious  wars  proved  our  undo- 
ing. We  were  CathoUcs,  and  had  many  a  fight 
with  our  old  foes  and  neighbors  the  De  Sainte 
Foys,  who  held  the  new  faith.  We  beat  them  of 
com^e,  but  though  we  were  fierce  and  revengeful, 
we  scorned  to  enrich  ourselves  with  the  spoils  of  • 
our  enemies,  and  as  they  soon  bent  to  the  storm 
the  warfare  which  wellnigh  ruined  us  left  them 
rich.  Better  times  came  for  them,  and  worse 
times  for  us ;  they  married  rich  heiresses  and  throve, 
whilst  we  wedded  poor  girls,  had  large  families, 
and  got  poorer  and  poorer.  We  had  but  a  slender 
pittance  left  under  the  First  Napoleon's  reign,  but 
we  hated  the  De  Sainte  Foys,  whose  ^and  old 
ch&teau  on  the  opposite  hill  went  on  adding  wings 
and  building  "  pavilions,"  whilst  our  poor  old  man- 
or crumbled  away.  The  sight  of  it  fed  our  hate. 
As  a  child  1  looked  at  it  with  wrath,  and  even  now, 
when  it  holds  all  that  is  dearest  to  me,  I  never  cai-e 
to  gaze  at  its  broad  fa9ade. 

My  brother  Leonard  and  I  were  the  only  sur- 
vivors of  a  large  family,  and  many  years  divided  us. 
Both  our  parents  were  dead,  and  we  lived  here 
alone  with  a  maiden  aunt,  a  pale  faded  woman,  such 
as  I  am  now,  who  glided  noiselessly  about  the 
old  rooms  and  seldom  spoke. 

All  the  De  Sainte  Foys  were  handsome,  and  all 
the  De  Lansacs  were  tall.  My  brother  was  six 
feet  high,  a  gaunt,  thin  young  man,  with  harsh 
features,  keen  eyes,  and  heavy  eyebrows.  He  was 
a  great  sportsman,  yet  most  inconsistently  tender- 
hearted. I  never  saw  him  strike  his  dogs,  I  never 
saw  him  hurt  a  fly ;  once  his  gun  was  out  of  his 
hands  he  was  the  gentlest  of  creatures.  For  all 
that  he  was  a  great  hater.  Especially  did  he  bate 
the  Corsican,  as  he  called  Bonaparte,  and  perhap.^ 
he  hated  him  all  the  more  that  tne  De  Sainte  Foys 
were  devoted  to  the  new  dynasty,  and  spent  all 
their  time  in  Paris.  I  remember  the  sconiful  looks 
my  brcrf;her  often  cast  on  the  closed  windows  of 
their  chateau.  "  Just  like  them,"  he  muttered. 
*^Timeservers;  anything  for  money,  anything  for 
rank ;  just  like  them  !  " 

I  was  sent  to  a  convent  when  I  was  ten  years  old, 
and  I  remained  there  till  I  was  seventeen.  The 
nuns  were  very  kind  to  me,  but  spite  their  kindness 
I  pined  for  my  old  home  and  the  sea  dashing  up 
the  beach,  and  the  green  garden  with  its  mutilated 
statues  and  its  little  fountain. 

So  when  I  stepped  out  of  the  convent-gates  into 
the  little  carriole  which  had  been  sent  for  me  with 
our  old  servant  Saint  Jean,  I  was,  spite  a  few  tears 
shed  at  parting  from  my  kind  companions,  as  cray 
as  a  lark.  The  sun  was  setting  when  we  reached 
home.    The  sunburnt  land  looked  flooded  with  fire 


stone  steps,  still  as  worn  and  uneven  as  of  ywe ;  I 
entered  Uie  bare  old  hall  with  all  the  grim  De  Lan- 
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inferiority,  ^intellectual,  |enealogif 
folly  happily  exhausted  itself  in 
Seeker,    "I    shall  give    the  pur 
gallipot  to  understand  that  we  are 
his  beneficence,  and  that  I  consi' 
when  I  confide  my  son,  and  such 
Augustine  went  to  live  wit^ 
kins,  and  became  really  dear 
pretended  not  to  understanr 
ceived,  occasional  queer,  q 
his  father,  —  by  which  p 
the  youth's  love  and  grati' 
ary  of  forty  pounds,  to  wl' 
enteen  years  old,  Mir.  H 
valuable  services  entitl 
put  by  some  of  it,  8e 
fund  lor  hospital  fees 
well  with  us,  I  will  h 
words  that  accompa* 


i>6-°i?*- 


^m^^' 


Mrs.  Seeker  wa^ 
tain  fine  May  eve* 
had  brought  his  ' 

?ood  things  fron 
)n  the  box  sat 
it  opened.     T) 
every  one,  — ' 
Augustine's  • 
would  be  hi 
siderately  / 
in  time  for 
had  walk 
evidentl;**"" 


glad  of 

ncialne 

greeti; 

darkf 

only 

dre^ 


L 


SOHii. 

must  not    . 
dusty,  he  woula  a^-. 
them. 

When  their  joint  vexatiou  . 
in  words,  Augustine  said,  "  So  my  i*. 
there?" 

"  Yes,  though  he  has  taken  offence  several  ti 
and  written  more  than  once  to  Mr.  Monsey ;  but 
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How  did  1  r«- 
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I  your 
bo\ 
bat 
Indy 

V^j^t^K^ed."  sulkily  said  Alon- 
*^^Mp&  first  time  aUemptin^  to 


"^tfA.   %^  V^i^V  Bir,"  atiswerod  Leonard, 
^iV. "-f   ^3-/7^^/,^:^^.%^  whilst  i  was  in  Pari p, 

with  >t)U-     And, 

flaahiiis^   aitgrilytrom  be- 

ittci  ^Yise  yott  to 

ow  of  my  eouftin,  ajid 

flay  no  more ;  you 

have  forwotijen  it,  .^ifh, 


and  left  them,  Mv 
mj  heart  was  ftill 
i^i  /Oj'^~'  4.J,  '<^THiier  Loouanl*  I  stood  awhile 
*ta  / '*'A*i^*>*jbL  ^tt*^  iwellinii  b<i«om  of  tlu^  fea; 
^7^/?'^tf^^4J«r  at  least  whoii  I  looked  ealm,  I 
^^jpj^^  '  /Vj^-^O  ''^'^'  giiilty  fmlr  had  vanished  : 
7^^^./^'%tj^^^^i0r  that  nir^ht,  and  this  was  the 


'^^ 


,^1/JWf.  youth. " 

iJ^ij^y  forth  Leoniinl   was  an  alterod 

books,  and  iH'r'iime  a  <rreat  reail- 

■M  added  to  the  nisty  old  armor  in 


'«*J 


^?* 


^. 


'^?x*'^"^^%ij^^*'^®"'"^®*^  there  unused;  his  days 
^'  '^Gerf  ^*^®  libnupy.  His  two  hounds,  Cap- 
J  /fe"  io,^^4^  me,  used  to  go  and  seek  him  there, 
^  ^  ^^  f^  ^^  wistfoL  questioiiuie  eyes :  but 

^aT   ^' '-J         ""^ —'^   *    — — ^    -*1.:_J J 

^  Hi 


'Jy/j^  always  j^t  &  carets  and  a  kind  word 

•  ,,  *)ot  lure  bim  forth.     **  Why  fihonld  I  ^i 

.;,,'C   ]y<y^  harmleBs  ereaturea  that  never 

<  l>t?!t  rayed  me  ?  "  he  once  said,  and  that 

alluBiou  I  ever  heaixi  hiin  make  to  tlie 

lai  had  darkened   Uih  ifli^nee-     Th^^ 

tho  he- 


f^i!^^^  a  Ion-  Hie  was 
^^/^-tf  Jj  B<ith  (Ued  within  a 

.'    ^cir^iPe  Hainte  Foy 
*^e^^ykom  eame  to   Provei 


-f^d" 


adopted   by  a 
and  taken  to  Tourt 
lUTiHj  :  IV  e  o€ver 
and  I  beeajne  a 
t*w  death  kept 
h:ile  and  vif^eircnji 
ndet^d*  but  whose 
rt3  as  keen  a^ 
joyous  heattii 
t»  rL'meuil>er  in 
rai^ly,  and  the 
*tth,  our  return 
len  event. 
heartily  ^lad 
tower  riBiflfj 
maivir,      Leijui 
1 "  as  he  helpt^d 
iwistj*  old  femalu 

a  beaniin^:  *at?o, 

^Siaiik  IJeaven  !"  4 

»w*ed  a  hundfwl 


fooliii]!  juid  kicked  enou|rb  to  matry  a  De  Sainte 

Foy,  the  child  —  glory  be  to  all  the  saints  !  —  did 
not  belong  to  that  brood/' 

Here  was  newi^  for  ua !  The  relations  of  that 
poor  little  orphan,  otir  f^ixtli  or  seventh  consin,  had 
with  rare  coolne>*'S  tranf^ferred  her  to  usj  and  taken 
advantarre  of  our  abf^ence  to  deeeive  poor  Clene- 
vifeve.  Without  uttering;  a  word  my  brother  opened 
the  door  of  our  sittintj-rofnn.  It  19  a  large  room, 
with  brt^wn  oaken  wali»  and  a  polished  floor.  A 
stream  of  red  sunshine  from  the  west  was  pouring 
in  thwiugh  the  tartheat  window,  that  at  which  I 
always  sit^  l>ecaui!ie  it  has  a  deep  recess  and  a  broad 
le<l";e  on  which  I  put  my  work*  To  this  lcdg«  the 
little  stran^r  bad  climbed,  and  there  <jhe  now  sat 
in  a  Iwlom  attitude,  with  her  feet  ^thered  beneath 
her,  and  her  little  hands  clasped  around  her  knees. 
8he  might  be  six  or  seven  years  old.  She  looked 
tair  as  a  lily  in  her  deep  moiunin^,  and  when  sihe 
turned  towards  n&,  and  shtjok  back  her  yt^low  curls 
to  look  at  US  with  wistful  wonder  in  her  deep  blue 
eye^  I  knew  at  once  the  lovely  face  of  her  lieautitul 
grandmother.  1  looked  at  my  brother  Lecinard. 
His  hea\y  brow;*  were  bent,  and  his  keen  eyes 
fai^tened  on  the  child  with  a  steady  »a^e.  lie 
smiled,  too,  rather  a  ^m  ironical  smile,  which 
i?4*emed  to  say,  "  Sr*  the  triutn*^^  ha&  come  back  to 
De  LansRc  after  all,"  But  tin*  little  thin^f  returned 
his  Isjok  ver)^  fearlesiRly,  aaii,  t^j  my  surpriae,  aiuiled 
up  iti  hii*  face,  and  never  minded  me. 

We  had  not  the  heart,  to  send  her  away.  We 
kept  her,  and  I  noon  loved  her  dearly.  8he  waa  a 
irood,  lovely,  and  joyouti  rvt'^ture.  It  was  like  hav- 
ing a  bird,  or  a  sunl>eam,  or  aTi}'thin^  bright  and 
gay,  to  have  her  in  the  house.  Leonard  never  took 
the  least  notice  of  her ;  I  sometimes  fancied  he  did 
not  see  her,  so  unconscious  did  he  seem  of  her  pres- 
ence. Yet  of  us  two  it  was  this  cold  and  careless 
t^u.flin  whnm  the  perverse  ehild  preferred-  She 
would  U?ave  me  any  day  to  squeak  af^t^r  him,  Lucie 
had  l>een  a  >  ear  with  ns  when  Geuevifeve,  who  dot- 
ed iiptm  h^«r,  came  in  one  afternoon  with  startled 
lo4:>ks.  T!>e  child  was  niis^inc*  ;  she  had  been 
searched  i'or  over  all  the  manoT,  and  she  wai*  not  Ui 
be  found.  My  brother  lijoki'd  up  from  his  book,  and 
rose.  I  ftillgwed  him  up  the  ct*ntral  st,'iirs,  then  tip 
a^ain  in  the  tower  to  the  chamber,  which  he  un- 
locke«l,  and  there  we  found  Lucie  fast  asleep  iu  his 
chair,  eurU*d  round,  like  a  fattidul  little  itpaniel  wait^ 
in^r  for  its  master. 

My  brother  never  ^aid  a  wortU  but  took  her  up, 
and  carried  her  down  atair**  still  fast  asleep,  and 
when  Lur:ie  woke  below  she  was  cm  hiH  knee,  in  hia 
.'^rm^,  rtnd  from  that  dav  forth  in  his  he,Tj^.,  They 
were  f^ldoni  apart.  If  you  hejird  my  brother's 
stately  step  about  the  house,  you  also  heard  a  pair 
of  littl(^  feet  patt**TinfT  afVer  him.  Hie  loud  eh^erful 
lantrh  was  ever  echoed  by  a  childish  voice  clear  as 
a  silver  bell,  and  if  he  kicked  himself  up  in  the 
library  for  an  hour's  lonely  readintr,  his  case'  was 
vain  unless  lie  also  doped  the  window  ;  ftjr  Lucie 
would  climb  up  to  the  sill,  jump  down,  and  stealing; 
l>ehind  his  chair  lay  her  ros^^  cheek  to  his,  and  min- 
gle her  ^Iden  locks  with  his  iron-g;ray  curls.  How 
could  he  help  lovin^  a  creatra^  so  endcarinj^,  — 
(ine  who  thou^rht.  felt,  loved,  and  hated  as  he  did, 
and  who  detested  the  De  Sainte  Foys  as  cordially 
us  ir  kIjc  had  been  a  genuine  De  Lansac  ?  1  tried 
it^)  rht»ek  the  feeling:  in  the  first  place  because  it 

a^  unchristian,  and  in  the  second  because  the  De 
idnte  Foys  were  in  the  shade  just  then.  The  son 
"  my  brother's  betrayer  lived  m  Paris,  and  sqtian- 
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saes  lookm^  down  at  me  from  the  walls,  —  wewere 
not  a  haii£ome  fiunity,  —  and  I  felt  die  happiest 
creature  alive,  till  my  aunt,  coming  down  etairs  to 
meet  me,  told  me  that  Leonard  was  away  in  Paris, 
and  that  no  one  knew  when  he  would  cmne  back. 
This  sobered  me  at  once.  I  felt  anxious.  The 
times  were  troubled.  Kaooleon  had  left  Elba  and 
been  conquered  at  Waterloo.  Monsieur  de  Sainte 
Foy,  I  knew,  was  a  proscribed  man,  for  we  had  met 
a  party  of  soldiers  in  search  of  him.  Yet,  surely, 
—  surely  my  brother  the  Corsican-hater  was  safe  I 
^O  yes,  quite  safe,"  answered  my  aunt.  Then, 
locddng  at  me  wistfully,  she  added,  "Rose,"  — ohi 
what  a  mockery  that  name  of  mine  seems  now,  — 
**  we  have  a  guest  I  Our  old  cousin  the  Viscount 
died,  you  know,  leavins  a  widow  and  child  almost 
destitute ;  they  are  both  here  and  are  likely  to  re- 
•  miun.  You  will  do  well  to  be  friendly  with  them. 
Madame  de  Lansac  is  a  mat  beauty,  and  has  been 
rather  spoiled,  and  her  Tittle  gbl  is  very  wiliiil ; 
but  stiU,^  said  my  aunt,  looking  at  me  in  that  wist- 
ful way,  **  you  wiU  do  well  to  be  friendly  with  them." 
Youth  is  indined  to  friendliness,  and  as  my  aunt's 
real  meaning  never  once  occmrod  to  me,  I  cheer- 
fully promised  to  bo  all  that  the  beanliful  Madame  de 
Lsmsac  could  wish.  I  had  no  immediate  opportunify 
of  shoinng  her  how  amiable  I  was ;  she  aid  not  ap- 
pear, and  when  rov  aunt  left  me  to  attend  to  some 
domestic  matters  I  remained  alone. 

But  does  solitude  really  exist  for  youth  with  the 
deli^htfrd  companionahio  of  its  thousand  dreams 
and  nopes  and  wishes,  wiuch  are  ever  flitting  about 
it  like  eay  motes  in  the  noonday  sun  ?  Besides 
could  I  reel  lonely  in  the  home  of  my  childhood  ?  I 
went  up  to  my  old  room  and  found  it  unchanged 
after  all  those* years;  then  I  ran  down  to  the  gar- 
den, so  freeh  and  dewy  in  the  pleasant  evening ;  I 
explored  every  green  nook,  I  looked  fondly  at  tihe 
poor  old  statues  and  fimcied  that  they  looked  back 
kindly  at  me.  I  was  half  crazy  with  the  joy  of  be- 
ing home  again. 

Of  all  tht  rooms  in  the  manor,  there  was  one 
which,  even  as  a  child,  I  had  dearly  liked,  —  the 
upper  room  in  the  square  turret,  whence  there  was 
a  view  of  land  and  sea  unrivalled  in  the  province  it 
was  said.  Why  should  I  not  climb  up  to  it  now, 
like  the  Lady  of  Malbrouk  in  the  ballad,  and  gaze 
at  a  blue  sea  and  a  pale  sky,  where  white  stars  be- 
gan to  twmkle,  though  the  horizon  was  still  rosy 
with  departed  fires !  Perhaps  I  might  even  see  a 
boat  gliding  along  the  waters,  —  one  of  those  low 
boats  with  broad  lateen  sails  which  I  had^  otten 
thought  of  in  my  inland  conv,ent  home. 

There  is  a  broad  central  staircase  in  our  manor, 
with  steps  of  massive  stone  and  balustrades  of  iron, 
which  takes  us  to  the  highest  floor  of  the  house,  and 
ends  in  a  long  corridor,  full  of  doors,  all  leading  to 
untenanted  chambers  save  one,  which  gives  accesf 
to  the  dark  and  narrow  spiral  stairs  that  climb  np 
the  body  of  the  squase  tower,  and  take  one  to  a  lit- 
tle room  with  four  windows  and  a  terrace  around  it. 
I  seldom  go  there  now,  for  my  breath  has  failed  me 
of  late ;  my  sight,  too,  is  wesuc  and  dim  and  sees  no 
more  as  it  once  beheld  them  the  glories  of  (rod's 
world ;  but  I  was  li^^^ht  as  a  bird  then,  ay,  and  as 
keen-eyed  too,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  had  reached 
the  room  in  the  tower.  It  was  much  altered  from 
my  childish  remembrance  of  it  I  had  ever  known 
it  bleak  and  bare-looking,  and  now  it  bore  manifest 
signs  of  being  tenanted*  There  was  a  flask  of  wine 
on  a  table,  ^d  when  I  curiously  lifted  up  an  old 
]^ece  of  tapestry  which  divided  tne  room  m  two,  I 


saw  with  surprise  a  low  camp-bed  bduad  it  **  I 
suppose  some  servant  sleeps  here."  I  thou^^  and 
stepping  out  throvgh  one  of  the  windows  on  the 
terrace,  I  looked  around  me  with  a  delight  which 
made  me  forget  all  else.  The  evening  was  vety 
bright  and  clear,  the  sea  lay  calm  Bjod  lovely  be- 
ne^ me,  and  fsir  as  eye  could  reach  there  nu-ead  a 
noble  land  stretching  to  the  base  of  porpleJooklng 
hills.  It  was  very  mie,  but  I  had  no  time  to  linger 
over  the  beauty  around  me.  I  was  roused  by  a 
sound  of  voices  coming  from  the  room  withiiLi  Hid- 
ing behind  the  shutters  of  the  open  window,  I  lia- 
tened  and  peeped  in. 

''  I  teU  ^ou,  I  cannot,"  said  a  man's  voice, "  and 
I  never  saad  that  I  could.    You  nrast  man^  him." 

The  low  weeping  of  a  woman  answered  lum.  I 
saw  the  man  first  He  was  no  servant,  as  I  had 
thought,  but  a  gentleman,  and,  though  long  past 
youth,  one  of  tbe  handsomest  men  I  had  ever  seen, 
lie  stood  facing  me  with  his  arms  folded  across  his 
breast,  and  a  careless,  defiant  look  in  his  d^  ayes 
that  gazed  steadily  on  the  clear  evening  skj.  The 
lady  was  leaning  against  the  wall  with  one  of  her 
hands  resting  cm  a  chair.  I  could  not  see  her  at 
first,  but  when  she  turned  her  ^e  to  me  I  was  be- 
wildered at  her  beauty.  He  was  handsome,  but  en- 
chanting loveliness  are  the  only  words  that  can  de- 
scribe her.  If  such  she  looked  to  me  when 
overpowered  by  sorrow,  what  must  she  have  been 
when  gladness  beamed  firom  those  deep  blue  eyes, 
and  happy  smiles  played  on  that  sweet  young  fece 
with  ita  cloud  of  golden  hair  I  I  had  never  seen  two 
such  handsome  creatures  out  of  the  fairy  tales,  and 
I  was  all  amazement  to  see  them  here. 

"  O  heavens  I "  she  cried,  clasping  her  white 
hands  in  an  agony  of  grief,  ^  have  1  l^trayed  him 
for  that?" 

**  Why  need  he  know  it  ?  "  asked  her  companion, 
drawing  towards  her.  I  was  very  youngs  very  in- 
nocent, and  would  not  understand  Uieir  meaning ; 
but  some  revelation  of  it  came  to  me  when  the  door 
of  the  turret-chamber,  which  had  renuuned  ajar, 
opened,  and  my  brother  Leonard  came  in  with 
such  a  look  on  nis  white  face  as  I  had  never  seen 
there  before.  She  uttered  a  low  cry,  and  starting 
back  he  turned  pale  as  death ;  but  Leonard  raited 
his  hand,  and  uttered  an  imperious  **  Hush !  "  which 
silenced  them.  For  a  moment  the  room  was  so 
still  that  I  could  hear  the  low  dash  of  the  water  on 
the  shore  below. 

*'  So  that  is  the  end,"  said  Leonard,  looking  at 
them  in  sorrow  and  in  scorn ;  *'  that  is  the  end  of 
trust  and  fiuth  in  man  and  woman.  Do  not  an* vrer 
—  hear  me  both.  Madam,  I  shall  deal  first  with 
you.  As  the  widow  of  my  cousin,  you  asked  me 
for  a  home,  and  I  gave  you  one.  When  you  came 
to  this  house  with  your  child,  your  beanty,  I  confess 
it,  touched  my  heart ;  but  if  you  had  not  one  day 
given  me  to  understand  that  you  had  seen  my  lore 
and  that  it  might  be  welcome,  I  never  should  have 
wooed  a  lady  so  young  and  so  beautiful  as  yon  are. 
On  such  a  hint,  however,  I  spoke  andwasaccapted. 
I  promifed  to  become  your  protector  and  the  father 
ol  your  child,  and  you,  I  suppose,  a^eed  to  be  true 
to  me.  How  have  you  kept  your  pledge  ?  Speak, 
but  no,  do  not  answer ;  be  silent,  let  not  at  least 
your  lips  be  perjured,  even  though  your  heart  is 
false."  He  ceased:  he  was  dr^idfully  agitated, 
and  the  lady  sobbed  pitifully;  but  he  soon  r^ 
covered,  and  turning  to  her  companion,  he  said, 
almost  calmly,  <<You,  Monsieur  de  Sainte  Foy, 
came  to  me  in  your  peril,  and  trusting  to  my  gen- 
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i  etxmtj  aod  honor  bade  me  revense  the  old  fead  of 
our  ancestors  by  eaTiiig  your  im.  How  did  I  re- 
ceive yon  ?  Like  a  brother.  And  how  have  you 
repaid  me?  You  know  on  what  errand  I  went  to 
Friis.  Well,  sir,  I  hare  succeeded ;  ybn  are  oar- 
doned.  Yon  can  leare  this  house ;  jon  need  its 
dielter  no  more.  Yon  can  eo  back  openly  to  yoor 
own  home^  where  yoo,  too,  have  a  child,  sir,  a  boy 
for  whose  sake  yon  implored  my  compassion ;  bat 
mark  my  words,  do  not  forget  to  ta^e  this  lady 
wil^  yott." 

^I  cannot  —  I  am  manried,"  solkily  said  Mon- 
sieur de  Sainte  Foy,  for  the  fint  time  attempting  to 
answer  my  brother. 

<<  You  are  a  widower,  sir,"  answered  Leonard, 

fravely ;  *'  your  wifo  died  whilst  I  was  in  Paris, 
repeat  it,  vou  can  take  this  lady  with  you.  And, 
sir,"  he  added,  his  eyes  flashing  angrily  from  be- 
neath his  heavy  eyebrows,  **  let  me  advise  you  to 
do  her  justice,  ^e  is  the  widow  of  my  cousin,  and 
I  will  BOt  see  her  wronged.  I  say  no  mare ;  yoo 
are  my  guest,  and  thou^  you  have  forgotten  it,  air, 
I  remember  it  still.'' 

So  saying,  he  turned  away  and  left  them.  My 
eyes  w^e  blind  with  tears,  and  my  heart  was  foil 
of  scMTow  for  my  brother  Leonard.'  I  stood  awhile 
iooldng  down  at  tibe  swelling  bosom  of  the  sea ; 
then,  when  I  was,  or  at  least  when  I  looked  calm,  I 
entered  the  room.  The  guilty  pur  had  vanished : 
tliey  left  the  manor  that  night,  and  this  was  the 
story  of  my  brother's  youth. 

From  that  day  forth  Leonard  was  an  altered 
man.     He  took  to  books,  and  became  a  great  read- 
er.    His  gun  was  added  to  the  rusty  old  armor  in 
tiie  hall,  and  remained  there  unused;  his  days 
were  spent  in  the  Iflirary.    His  two  hounds,  Ca|>- 
itaine  and  Diane,  used  to  so  and  seek  him  there, 
looking  at  him  with  wistfo^  questioning  eyes ;  but 
though  they  always  got  a  caress  and  a  kind  word, 
they  could  not  lure  him  forth.    **  Why  should  I  go 
and   murder  poor  harmless  creatures  that  never 
wronged  or  betrayed  me  ?  "  he  once  said,  and  that 
was  tue  only  allusion  I  ever  heard  him  make  to  the 
treachery  that  had  darkened  his  existence.    The 
blessing  of  a  long  lifo  was  not  granted  to  the  be- 
trayers.   Both  died  within  a  year  of  their  marriage. 
Young  De  Sainte  Foy  was  brought  up  in  Paris. 
and  seldom  came  to  Provence ;  his  stepmothers 
child  was  adcrpted  by  a  distant  relation  of  her 
mother,  and  taken  to  Tours ;  she,  too,  married  and 
died  young;  we  never  saw  her.    And  thus  time 
pkssed,  and  I  became  a  sedate  old  maid,  and  aft«r 
my  aunt's  death  kept  house  for  my  brother  Leon- 
ard, a  hale  and  vigorous  old  man,  whose  locks  were 
^  gray  indeed,  but  whose  step  was  as  fom  and  whose 
eyee  were  as  keen  as  ever.    He  was  cheerfol,  too, 
Hand  the  joyous  heartiness  of  his  laugh  was  some- 
:t  thing  to  remember  in  a  man  of  his  years.     We  left 
d^ome  rarely,  and  the  last  time  that  business  took 
i^^s  forth,  our  return  was  made  memorable  by  a  very 
3  nnfbreaeen  event.    We  had  been  a  week  away,  ana 
r^  felt  heartily  glad  when  I  saw  once  more  the 
t<«qiiare  tower  rismg  above  the  yellow  front  of  <mr 
biwi    manor.     Leonard,   too,    uttered    a   relieved 
ni**  Ah  ! "  as  he  helped  me  to  alight,  and  Genevieve, 
aklnr  tmsty  old  female  servant,  came  forth  to  meet 
^tm  with  a  beaming  face. 

\s  *'  lliank  Heaven  I "  she  said,  crossing  herself, "  it 
ed'ad  seemed  a  hundred  years  since  we  had  gone 
i^  ivray,  bat  all  was  right  now,  and  the  little  giri  had 
^  mne  quke  safely,  praised  be  Heaven  1  A  real 
of^herubl     For  thongn  her  grandmoAier  had  been 
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foolish  and  wicked  enough  to  many  a  De  Sainte 
Foy,  the  child  —  glory  be  to  all  the  saints  I — did 
not  belong  to  that  brood." 

Here  was  news  for  us  1  The  relations  of  that 
poor  litde  orphan,  our  sixth  or  seventh  cousin,  had 
with  rare  coolness  transferred  her  to  us,  and  taken 
advantage  of  our  absence  to  dec<nve  poor  Gene- 
vieve. Without  uttering  a  word  my  brower  opened 
the  door  of  our  sitting-room.  It  is  a  laige  room, 
with  brown  oaken  waUs  and  a  poUsbed  &ot.  A 
stream  of  red  sunshine  from  the  west  was  pourii^ 
in  through  the  forthest  window,  that  at  which  I 
always  sit,  because  it  has  a  deep  recess  and  a  broad 
led^  on  which  I  put  my  work.  To  this  ledge  the 
littfe  stranger  had  climbed,  and  there  she  now  sat 
in  a  foriom  attitude,  with  her  feet  gathered  beneath 
her,  and  her  little  hands  clasped  around  her  knees. 
She  might  be  six  or  seven  years  old.  She  looked 
fair  as  a  lily  in  her  deep  mourning,  and  when  she 
turned  towards  us,  and  shook  back  her  yellow  curls 
to  look  at  us  with  wistfol  wonder  in  her  deep  blue 
eyes,  1  knew  at  once  the  lovely  face  of  her  beautifal 
grandmother.  I  looked  at  my  brother  Leonard, 
ms  heavy  brows  were  bent,  and  his  keen  eyes 
fastened  on  the  child  with  a  steady  gaze.  He 
smiled,  too,  rather  a  grim  ironical  smile,,  which 
seemed  to  say,  ''  So  the  traitress  has  come  back  to 
De  Lansac  after  all."  But  the  little  thing  returned 
his  lode  very  fearlessly,  and,  to  my  surprise,  smiled 
up  in  his  face,  and  never  minded  me. 

We  had  not  ^e  heart  to  send  her  away.  We 
kept  her,  and  I  soon  loved  her  dearly.  She  was  a 
good,  lovely,  and  joyous  creature.  It  was  like  hav- 
ing a  bird,  or  a  sunbeam,  or  anything  bright  and 
gay,  to  have  her  in  the  house.  Leonani  never  took 
uie  least  notice  of  her ;  I  sometimes  fancied  he  did 
not  see  her,  so  unconscious  did  he  seem  of  her  pres- 
ence. Yet  of  us  two  it  was  this  cold  and  careless 
cousin  whom  the  perverse  child  preferred.  She 
would  leave  me  any  day  to  sneak  after  him.  Lucie 
had  been  a  year  with  us  when  G^nevi^ve,  who  dot^ 
ed  upon  her,  came  in  one  afternoon  with  startled 
looks.  The  chUd  was  missing ;  she  had  been 
searched  for  over  all  the  manor,  and  she  was  not  to 
be  found.  My  brotiier  looked  up  from  his  book,  and 
rose.  I  followed  him  up  the  central  stairs,  then  up 
again  in  the  tower  to  the  chamber,  wluch  he  un- 
locked, and  there  we  found  Lucie  fast  asleep  in  his 
chair,  curled  round  like  a  faithful  little  spaniel  wait- 
ing fcHT  its  master. 

My  brother  never  said  a  word,  but  tock  her  up, 
and  carried  her  down  stairs  still  fiast  asleep,  and 
when  Lucie  w<^e  below  she  was  on  bis  knee,  in  his 
arm^,  and  firom  that  day  forth  in  his  heart.  They 
were  seldom  apart.  If  you  heard  my  brother's 
stately  step  about  the  house,  you  also  heard  a  pair 
of  little  feet  pattering  after  him.  His  loud  dieerful 
laugh  was  ever  echoed  by  a  childish  voice  clear  as 
a  Sliver  bell,  and  if  he  locked  himself  up  in  the 
library  for  an  hour's  lonely  reading,  his  case'  was 
vain  unless  he  also  closed  the  window ;  for  Lude 
would  climb  up  to  the  sUl,  jump  down,  asid  stealing 
behind  his  chair  lay  her  rosy  cheek  to  his,  and  min- 
gle her  golden  locks  with  his  iron-gray  curls.  How 
could  1^  help  loving  a  creature  so  endearing, — 
one  who  thoi^t,  felt,  loved,  and  hated  as  he  did, 
and  who  detested  the  De  Sainte  Foys  as  cordially 
as  if  she  had  been  a  genuine  De  Lansac  ?  I  tried 
to  cheek  the  feeling :  in  the  first  place  because  it 
was  unchristian,  and  in  the  second  because  ihe  De 
Sainte  Foys  were  in  the  shade  just  then.  l%e  eon 
of  my  brou.er's  betrayer  lived  m  Paris,  and  squan- 
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dered  or  gambled  all  his  large  property  away.  The 
old  chateau  itself  would  have  gone  if  he  had  not 
died  rather  raddenly,  leaving  but  one  son,  a  young 
man  of  whom  report  spoke  well,  and  who,  after  his 
father's  death,  came  to  Provence  with  the  intention, 
it  was  said,  of  remaining.  It  seemed  strange  to  see 
the  windows  of  the  ch&teau  open  again  after  they 
had  been  closed  so  many  years ;  but  we  got  used  to 
it. 

Monsieur  de  Sainte  Foy  had  not  been  back  more 
than  a  month,  and  Lucie  was  about  seventeen,  when 
he  unexpectedly  called  upon  us  one  morning.  I 
was  working,  Lucie  sat  by  me  unwinding  silk,  and 
my  brother  was  reading,  when  our  solitary  man- 
servant Jacques  came  in,  and  with  scared  looks  an- 
nounced our  unexpected  visitor.  We  all  rose  to  re- 
ceive the  hereditary  enemy  of  our  house.  He  was 
a  very  handsome  young  man,  —  all  the  De  Sainte 
Foys  were  handsome,  —  with  a  manly  young  face, 
in  which  I  did  my  best  to  read  hereditary  perfidy, 
but  could  not.  There  was  truth  in  his  dark  eves, 
truth  in  his  smile,  and  truth  in  the  very  sound  of 
his  voice. 

"  Monsieur  de  Lansac,"  he  said,  coming  forward, 
"  our  ancestors  have  not  been  friends,  I  am  told ; 
but  I  am  young,  I  feel  guiltless  of  the  past,  whatev- 
er it  may  be,  and  have  no  wish  to  chensh  its  resent- 
ments or  its  hatreds.  I  therctbre  come  to  you  hop- 
ing that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  grant  your 
neighborly  advice  and  friendliness  to  one  who, 
though  a  stranger  to  this  place,  means  to  live  and 
die  in  the  home  of  those  who  have  gone  before 
him." 

My  brother  smiled  very  kindly,  and  held  out  his 
hand,  and  thus  a  league  of  amity  was  struck  between 
the  last  of  the  De  Lansacs  and  the  last  of  the  De 
Sainte  Foys. 

I  had  always  deplored  the  old  feud,  but  I  had  my 
fears  about  this  reconciliation ;  and  when  young  De 
Sainte  Foy,  who  did  much  need  my  brother's  ad- 
vice, became  a  ft-equcnt  visitor  at  our  house,  I 
plainly  told  those  fears  to  Leonard.  Lucie  was  very 
lovely  and  very  young.  What  if  this  young  gentle- 
man should  be  smitten  with  her,  and  win  her  heart  I 

"  Well,  and  if  they  should  love,  where  would  be 
the  harm  ?  "  he  replied,  very  kindly. 

Ah !  what  changes  time  can  bring  in  its  train ! 
My  brother  actually  wished  for  this  thing ;  and  when 
months  passed,  and  no  sign  of  it  appeared,  I  read 
disappointment  in  his  looks.  Well,  1,  too,  was  dis- 
appointed. They  were  both  young,  both  handsome, 
both  gifted  and  good,  and  both  exactly  suited  to 
each  other,  as  it  seemed  to  me.  I  could  not  imag- 
ine how  they  met  without  pleasure  and  parted 
without  pain,  as  unconcerned  as  if  the  magic  of  the 
word  "  Love  "  did  not  exist  for  them.  Besides,  I 
longed  for  a  love-story.  There  had  been  none  in 
my  own  life ;  my  brother's  had  ended  in  bitterness. 
Why  would  not  these  perverse  young  things  give 
me  one  ?  It  would  have  been  so  pleasant  to  see 
them  adoring  each  other,  quarrelling  and  making 
it  up  again,  and  going  through  their  pretty  idyl  in 
the  green  garden  of  our  old  manor.  I  was  sorry 
that  they  did  not  care  for  each  other,  and  I  could 
not  help  saying  so  to  my  brother  one  evening  as  we 
walked  alone  in  the  garden.  Lucie  was  up  in  the 
tower;  she  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  it  of  late, 
and  went  up  to  it  every  evening. 

"  And  I,  too,  am  sorry,"  replied  Leonard,  shak- 
ing his  gray  locks  regretfhlly ;  «*  for,  Rose,  I  like 
that  young  man  very  dearly ;  strange  that  a  De 
Lansac  should  say  so,  is  it  not  ?    But  he  does  not 


care  for  the  child,  and  love  will  be  free.  Where  Is 
she  ?  In  the  tower,  as  usual.  Let  us  go  up  to  her. 
It  feels  close  down  here." 

1  do  not  know  why  I  opposed  Leonard's  wish.  I 
seemed  to4iave  a  presentiment  of  coming  evil,  and 
yet  all  I  thought  of  was  that  the  stairs  were  steep 
and  high,  and  that  the  exertion  would  be  too  mucn 
for  my  brother.  But  he  only  laughed,  and  said  he 
would  go  and  see  what  stars  the  child  was  reading 
up  there.  He  was  soon  tired,  as  I  had  foreseen, 
and  obliged  to  rest  on  the  dark  stairs  of  the  tower. 
A  sound  of  voices  from  above  came  down  to  us. 
Lucie,  if  she  was  there,  was  not  alone.  I  heard  my 
brother  breathing  heavily. 

"  Leonard,"  I  whispered,  "  let  me  go,"  for  it  was 
a  man's  voice  that  mingled  with  hers. 

He  did  not  answer,  but  he  put  me  by ;  in  a  mo- 
ment, as  it  seemed,  he  had  reached  the  door  and 
pushed  it  open.  I  followed  him  in.  Lucie  was 
alone  in  the  room.  Without  looking  at  her,  my 
brother  went  straight  to  the  window,  and  said,  calm- 
ly, "  You  may  come  in,  sir." 

And  thus  summoned,  young  Monsieur  dc  Sainte 
Foy  left  the  balcony  and  entered  the  room.  I 
looked  at  them  both.  There  they  were  —  the  two 
ingrates  —  as  I  had  seen  them  so  many  years  be- 
fore ;  beautiful  and  deceiving,  ag^n  betraying  the 
kind  friend  and  the  generous  enemy;  but  they 
were  younger  than  in  those  bygone  days,  and  I 
could  read  shame  and  grief  on  their  two  faces.  My 
brother  looked  at  them  with  the  very  look  which  I 
remembered,  —  a  cold  and  angry  look ;  and  he  said, 
in  a  cold  hard  voice,  — 

"  I  have  read  somewhere  that  what  has  been  is ; 
that  the  same  men  and  women  live  again  and 
again  to  do  the  same  deeds  over  and  over,  and  I 
find  the  truth  of  it  this  day.  You,  Monsieur  de 
Sainte  Foy,  came  to  me,  your  hereditary  enemy, 
asking  our  old  animosity  to  be  forgotten  ;  and  when 
I  opened  my  house  to  you,  as  if  you  had  been  one 
of  Its  sons,  you  abused  my  hospitality.  Even  so 
did  your  grandfather  act,  sir,  when  1  saved  his  life 
many  years  ago.  Hush  I  you  will  speak  presently. 
You,"he  added,  turning  to  Lucie,  **  have  betrayed 
me,  your  adopted  father,  as  she  whose  image  you 
are  betrayed  me,  her  future  husband ;  and,  true  to 
your  destiny,  you  chose  to  do  so  with  the  descendant 
of  the  man  to  whom  I  was  sacrificed.  I,  too,  ful- 
filled my  part  in  this  repetition  of  an  old  story,  for 
I  was  blind,  trusting,  and  easily  deceived.  Well, 
as  I  acted  before  I  3iall  act  again.  Let  the  lot  you 
have  chosen  be  your  lot.  xou  "want  this  young 
girl.  Monsieur  de  Sainte  Foy  ?  Take  her  I  For 
the  sake  of  the  few  drops  of  De  Lansac  blood  which 
flow  in  her  v^ins  she  may  remain  in  this  house  till 
she  becomes  your  wife ;  but  I  shall  thank  you  both 
to  have  the  wedding  over  quickly,  and  then  let  me 
see  either  of  you  no  more." 

Lucie  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  sobbed 
pitifully ;  but  the  young  man  became  crimson,  and 
said  passionately, — 

"You  wrong  us,  sir;  we  have  been  imprudent, 
but  treachery  was  not  in  our  thoughts.  I  repeat  it, 
you  wrong  us." 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  angry  ?  "  replied  my  brother 
Leonard.  "  Why,  you  could  not  nelp  yourselves. 
It  was  in  your  blood  to  betray  me,  and  it  was  my 
lot  to  be  deceived  by  you." 

"  Ah  I  do  not  say  so,"  cried  Lucie,  attempting  to 
detain  him  as  he  turned  to  the  door ;  but  he  who 
had  so  loved  her  looked  at  her  so  coldly  that  she 
shrank  back  afraid.    So  we  left  them ;  and,  turning 
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back,  I  flaw  her  sinking  on  a  chair,  pale  as  death, 
whilst  her  lover  stood  looking  after  my  brother, 
gnawing  his  nether  lip,  as  if  he  still  smarted  under 
uie  sting  of  those  bitter  words :  "  It  was  in  yonr 
blood  to  betray  me." 

Sad  and  bitter  were  the  days  that  followed  this 
ill-&ted  evening.  I  attempted  to  say  a  few  words 
for  poor  Lucie,  but  my  brother's  only  answer  was, 
"  Keep  her  out  of  my  sight  till  they  are  married." 

He  was  a  wilftil  man,  —  one,  too,  whom  the  mem- 
ory of  a  great  wrong  had  embittered.  It  was  use- 
less to  dispute  his  commands,  and  I  told  Lucie  so. 

**  I  have  deserved  it,"  was  her  only  answer ;  and 
she  submitted,  and  kept  out  of  his  way. 

The  wedding  was  to  be  a  speedy  one,  according 
to  my  brother's  wish ;  but,  oh  I  how  joyless  were 
the  few  preparations,  and  with  how  heavy  a  heart  I 
made  them  I  Three  days  before  that  appointed  for 
the  marriage  I  again  tried  to  move  iSeonard.  It 
was  a  clear  and  calm  evening,  and  we  sat  together 
on  the  wooden  bench  in  the  bower  where  the  dilap- 
idated Pan  is  ever  playing  on  a  broken  reed.  I 
pleaded  for  the  two  culprits.  I  spoke  of  their 
youth,  of  the  wish  he  haa  felt  for  their  union,  of 
forgiveness  and  indulgence.  He  heard  me  out,  then 
said, — 

**  I  trusted  them,  and  they  deceived  me  without 
need,  without  cause.  By  what  magic  can  I  ever 
trust  them  again  ?  " 

I  felt  silenced.  What  is  there,  indeed,  that  can 
restore  a  lost  faith  ?  Still,  I  was  seeking  for  some 
argmnent  wherewith  to  move  him,  when  we  were 
both  startled  by  a  sound  of  steps  on  the  gravelled 
path.  Lucie  and  young  De  Sainte  Foy  stood  be- 
fore us.  My  brother's  pale  thin  face  took  a  slight 
hectic  tinge,  and  he  looked  angrily  at  them  both, 
but  said  not  one  word. 

*'  Monsieur  de  Lansac,"  said  the  young  man,  — 
and  I  had  never  seen  a  nobler  and  a  more  loyal  look 
on  man's  face  than  I  then  saw  on  his,  —  *<  we  would 
not  thus  intrude  upon  you  if  we  could  help  doing  so, 
but  we  cannot ;  be  so  good,  therefore,  as  to  bear 
with  us  for  a  few  moments." 

**  Speak,"  impatiently  said  my  brother. 

<*  AjI  we  have  to  say  is  this :  our  love  was  bom 
and  ripened  in  ignorance ;  our  interviews  were  the 
result  of  accident ;  we  never  designed  to  deceive 
yon,  or  to  betray  your  trust,  and  vou  have  kid  up- 
on us  the  burden  of  a  sin  and  a  shame  which,  how- 
ever much  appearances  may  'condemn  us,  we  will 
not  bear.  We  Ipve  each  other  very  dearly,  but  hav- 
ing no  other  means  to  convince  you,  we  have  re- 
solved to  part  forever  rather  than  give  you  the 
right  to  think  that  we,  the  descendants  of  two  who 
u^iappily  wronged  you,  have  combined  to  betray 
you  in  your  old  age  as  you  were  betrayed  by  them 
in  your  youth.  In  your  presence,  therefore,  and 
with  her  full  consent,  I  give  up  all  claim  to  this 
young  lady's  love.  Here  I  bid  ner  adieu  forever, 
and  let  the  bitterness  of  such  a  parting  atone  for 
the  imprudence  which  has  cost  us  both  so  dear." 

I  looked  at  Leonard ;  I  could  scarcely  see  him, 
my  eyes  were  so  dim  with  tears ;  but  he  replied  in 
a  low,  bitter  voice,  — 

**  Tes,  the  old  man  has  but  a  few  years  to  live. 
It  will  do  to  wait  till  he  is  in  his  grave,  will  it  not  ?  " 

"  Ah !  we  have  not  deserved  this  I "  cried  Lucie. 

"No,  we  have  not  deserved  it,"  answered  her 
lover,  «*  Sir,  you  wrong  us  very  much  indeed.  A 
thought  so  cruel  as  that  of  waiting  for  your  death 
never  came  to  us.  Our  parting  is  to  be  irrevocable. 
My  house  and  land  are  to  be  sold,  and  the  first  ves- 


sel which  leaves  Marseilles  will  take  me  to  India. 
We  may  never  meet  again,  and  if  we  do,  years  will 
have  passed  over  us,  —  years  and  their  changes. 
Kyou  do  not  trust  us,  if  you  think  we  are  acting  a 
part  and  speculating  on  your  grave,  the  sin  be  yours, 
not  ours." 

"  Marvellous  I "  replied  my  brother  Leonard, 
with  a  low,  ironical  laugh.  "  A  young  man  gives 
up  his  mistress,  a  girl  gives  up  her  lover,  and  all 
for  the  sake  of  a  gray-headed  old  man !  Do  not  ask 
me  to  believe  it." 

"  Sir,  it  is  not  merely  for  your  sake  that  we  part," 
said  young  De  Sainte  Foy,  with  an  angry  light  in 
his  dark  eye ;  "  it  is  also  for  the  sake  ot  our  honor. 
Our  error  has  sullied  ^t,  but  our  sacrifice  shall  re- 
deem it;  and  you  yourself,  sir,  you  our  accuser, 
shall  confess  it." 

My  brother  was  staggered,  but  he  would  not  re- 
lent 

"  Yes,  —  yes,  I  know,"  he  said,  impatiently  ; 
"  you  think  I  am  one  of  those  soflrheartea  stage  fa- 
thers, who  forgive  the  sinners  and  bestow  their 
blessing  in  the  last  act.  You  are  mistaken.  If  Lu- 
cie gives  you  up,  she  must  give  you  up  entirely. 
Do  you  hear,  both  of  you,  —  entirely  ?  I  ask  for  no 
sacrifice;  I  expect  none.  But  if  you  do  give  up  this 
thing  for  the  sake  of  your  honor,  you  must  not  look 
back." 

"  We  mean  it  so,"  answered  the  young  man,  in  a 
low  tone.  "Lucie."  He  turned  to  ner.  She 
twined  her  arms  around  his  neck ;  for  a  few  mo- 
ments they  stood  before  us  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
clasped  in  so  passionate  an  embrace  that  it  seemed 
as  it  they  could  never  again  be  sundered.  Neither 
spoke,  neither  wept ;  but  when  I  looked  at  them  — 
so  young,  so  fond,  so  noble,  and  so  handsome  — 
and  thought  that  they  were  to  part,  I  could  not  re- 
strain my  tears.  My  brother  looked  on  unmoved, 
and  uttered  not  a  word  of  relenting.  Young  Mon- 
sieur de  Sainte  Foy  at  length  put  her  by,  and 
walked  away  without  bidding  us  adieu.  She  stood 
looking  after  him,  pale  and  tearless. 

"  Lucie,"  quietly  said  my  brother,  "  you  may  call 
him  back,  if  you  repent  your  choice." 

She  looked  at  hun  swiftly,  with  a  vague  hope, 
poor  child ;  but  there  was  no  relenting  in  my  broth- 
er's eye,  so  her  face  fell  a  little,  and  Sie  only  shook 
her  head,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  do  not  repents" 

1  have  often  wondered  how  my  dear  brother,  so 
generous,  so  kind,  could  be  so  hard  to  these  two. 
But  he  had  trusted  them  entirely,  and  it  pierced  his 
very  heart  that  they  should  have  deceived  him.  In- 
deed, there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  have 
done  so.  It  must  have  been  the  wa^^wardness  of 
youth  which  allured  them  into  thb  needless  secrecy, 
giving  sweetness  to  a  hidden  love.  I  could  have 
made  all  these  allowances  for  them,  it  seemed  to  me ; 
but  Leonard  could  not  He  was  hard  because  he  was 
himself  the  soul  of  truth  and  honor,  and  he  was  un- 
relenting because  the  memory  of  his  old  wrong  had 
never  left  him.  It  may  also  be,  that  in  his  secret 
heart  he  thought  to  try  the  two  culprits  for  a  time, 
and  forgive  them  in  the  end ;  but  it  was  not  to  be. 

Lucie  bore  this  great  trial  with  quiet  fortitude. 
She  looked  pale,  and  her  old  joyousness  was  gone ; 
but  if  she  grieved  or  wept,  she  kept  both  tears  and 
sorrows  tolierself.  To  my  brother  she  was  as  gen- 
tle and  affectionate  as  ever.  His  manner  to  her  was 
unaltered,  save  for  a  slight  shade  —  a  very  slight 
shade  —  of  more  tenderness.  I  think  my  heart 
must  have  been  young  still  in  those  days,  for  I  kept 
on  hoping  to  the  last    I  used  to  watch  my  brother 
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Leonard's  fiuse,  tiymg  toread  sigiis  of  pf<^  or  fiir- 
giyeiiesB  in  liis  hmh  festnres,  but  I  saw  mem  not. 
Then,  I  ccnfees  H,  I  aeted  a  litde  pari.  I  wotdd 
sig^  deeply  wttfatn  his  heanne,  or  look  persistently 
at  the  chitean  of  the  Sainte  j^o^s,  -when  we  were 
all  in  the  garden,  or  murmur  a  "  f  oor  child  I "  whea- 
erer  Locie  left  the  room ;  hot  my  brother  would  not 
aee,  he  would  not  hear,  — he  nerer  questioned  me, 
nor  gare  me  the  oppoiiunity  I  wanted.  At  length 
I  got  desperate,  ana  spoke  to  him  one  evening. 

"Leonard,"  I  said,  "will  you  not  relent r    Do 

m  know  diat  young  De  Sainte  Foy's  house  and 

nd  are  fin*  sale,  and  will  go  to  die  highest  biddor? 
Do  you  know  that  he  sails  for  India  to-morrow  on 
boaid  the  Mem^s?  ^ 

^  You  have  seen  him,^'  said  Leonard,  knitting  his 
heavy  eyebrows,  "  and  he  has  asked  you  to  say  all 
this  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  have  seen  him,  but  not  spoken  to  him,"  I  re- 
plied, a  little  angrily.  "  He  is  the  shadow  of  his 
nnrmer  sel^  —  so  pale,  so  worn,  so  sad,  has  he  grown 
at  all  this.    Do  not  let  him  go,  Leonard." 

**  He  will  come  back  when  I  am  in  my  grave," 
answered  Leonard,  moodily.  It  was  useless  to  ar- 
gue, liistrust  had  taken  an  iron  grasp  of  him,  and 
would  not  let  him  go  again. 

On  the  evening  of  the  followiuor  day  we  missed 
Lucie.  Genevibve  told  us  that  Mademoiselle  had 
gone  up  to  the  tower;  I  guessed  what  had  taken 
her  there,  but  Leonard  did  not  seem  to  think  that 
she  might  wish  for  solitude,  ibr  he  said  to  me, 
^  Let  us  go  to  her." 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  si^t  that  met  us  as  we 
entered  that  ill-&ted  room*  It  was  Ml  of  a  broad 
ruddy  glow  which  came  from  the  sea,  limiting  up 
the  coast  £x  miles  around ;  a  vessel  was  on  fire ! 
My  heart  seemed  to  stand  still  in  the  horror  of  that 
moment,  and  yet  how  I  remember  the  pale  evening 
sky,  with  the  round  white  moon,  and  Lucie's  ghast- 
ly face  and  wild  eyes,  as  she  stood  gazing  on  the 
cruel  sight  in  mute  despair  I 

My  brother  stared  at  the  burning  vesseL  "  God 
forgive  me,  miserable  sinner  1 "  he  cried,  —  "  Grod 
forgive  me  I"  And  he  sank  back  with  a  groan, 
and  would  have  fidlen  but  for  me. 

He  never  recovered  that  blow;  for  it  was  the 
Memphis  whose  destruction  we  thus  witnessed,  and 
young  De  Sainte  Foy,  who  had  sailed  in  her,  was 
not  amon^ .  the  few  who  escaped  to  tell  her  lam- 
entable history.  He^was  the  last  of  his  name, 
and  with  him  ended  the  line  of  our  hereditary  ene- 
mies. 

And  Leonard,  as  I  said,  never  recovered  that 
blow.  His  vigorous  (^d  age  gave  place  to  decrepi- 
tude ;  his  gray  hairs  grew  white,  his  form  was  bent, 
his  steps  became  feelue  and  unsteady.  The  knowl- 
edge tnat  Ids  mistnlst  and  hardness  had  doomed 
that  brave  and  true  young  man  to  a  cruel  death, 
and  condemned  Lucie,  his  darling,  to  go  through 
the  agony  of  such  a  grie^  was  more  than  he  comd 
bear.     He  brooded  over  the  thought  incessantly. 

The  weather  was  fine,  and  that  part  of  the  gar- 
den where  he  could  sit  and  look  at  the  chftteau  of 
the  De  Sainte  De  Foys,  now  closed  forever  on  its 
ancient  tenants,  was  that  which  he  liked  best.  He 
would  sit  there,  gazing  at  the  shut-up  mansion,  for 
hours  at  a  time.  When  I  tried  to  rouse  him  firom 
this  bitter  contemplation,  he  only  ^ook  his  head 
and  said,  "  It  was  an  old  quarrel,  a  long  quarrel ; 
it  lasted  ages,  but  the  De  Sainte  Foys  had  the  best 
of  it  in  the  long  run,  Rose.  Far  l>etter  perish  on 
board  the  burning  Memphis,  —  better  lose  love  and 


fi&  for  honor,  than  live  to  b«  a  hard  and  revengeAl 
(^d  man."  Tfais  wu  the  ^lought  that  was  kntiss 
hiffl.  "  Make  him  forget,"  said  the  doctor  whoat  1 
called  in,  *'  and  then  you  mav  hope  to  savie  him.*' 

Make  him  forget  I  I  would  have  hud  down  my 
lifo  fiir  it,  —  O,  how  ^adlyl — but  it  passed  mv 
power;  Locie  herself  dia  her  best  and  finkd. 
What  she  really  fislt  and  suffered  she  never  riiowed. 
She  was  a  senerous  little  creature,  and  from  the 
first  she  boned  her  grief  de^  in  her  heart,  and 
kept  it  there  fast  locked  from  our  view.  Her  oae 
thought  seemed  to  be  to  ding  to  Leonard.  He  no 
longer  read  now,  thou^  when  he  could  not  go  to 
the  garden  to  lodk  at  me  chiteau  of  the  De  Saiate 
Foys.he  would  sit  in  the  library  with  a  book  lying 
nnread  before  him,  his  moody  eyes  ever  seenung  to 
gaae  on  the  tragic  ending  of  the  ill-fated  Mem^ns, 
But  no  more  t£en  than  formerly  could  he  escape 
Lucie.  She  would  steal  in  upon  him  as  she  had  so 
often  stolen  in  her  childhood,  and  lay  her  cheek  to 
his  fondly  and  silently.  I  do  believe  she  had  never 
loved  him  more  tenderly  than  ^e  did  then,  per- 
haps because  of  the  same  de^  gnef  through  whkfa 
tliey  both  suffered,  and  which,  as  I  saw  with  an 
acmng  heart,  was  wasting  them  both  away.  Hiis 
had  lasted  three  weeks,  —  weeks  as  long  as  yean, 
—  when  the  end  came.  We  were  all  sitting  m  the 
garden,  I  remember,  in  that  very  arbor  wl^i«  the 
poor  god  Pan  is  ever  piping  away,  when  Gene- 
vieve came  up  to  us  with  starued  looks. 

"  Monsieur ! — Mademoiselle !  **  she  gasped.  -'  He 
is  alive  I  —  here  he  is  I " 

Mv  brother  rose  as  with  an  electric  shock.  He 
strode  towards  her ;  he  pushed  her  away,  and  then 
young  De  Sainte  Fov  stood  living  before  us. 
"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  did.  not  mean  to  intrude  upon 
you ;  but  my  life  has  been  saved  by  a  mirade,  and 
as  I  am  told  that  the  report  of  my  death  has  been 
a  heavy  trouble  to  you,  1  come  —  " 

He  did  not  go  on. 

"  Thank  God ! "  gasped  my  brother.  **  Thank 
God  !    But  it  is  too  mudi ;  ah !  it  is  too  muc^." 

And  it  was  too  much  indeed  1  The  joy  was  too 
exqtdsitc  and  too  great  for  his  true  heart,  for  as  be 
uttered  the  words  he  sank  back  on  his  seat  and 
died.  What  sorrow,  what  faith  betrayed,  and 
love  lost,  had  not  done,  the  joy  of  seeing  his  heoredi- 
taiT  fc^  safe  and  well  before  him,  did. 

My  little  tale  is  told.  I  am  very  happy,  for  my 
dearest  Leonard  has  only  gone  before,  and  the  two 
whom  we  both  loved  so  dearly  are  blest.  Yes,  I 
am  happy ;  but  you  know  now  what  I  meant  when 
I  said  that  the  lot  of  some  is  to  suffer,  and  that  of 
others  to  look  on.  This  was  certainly  my  lot,  and 
maybe  that  is  why,  though  so  happy,  I  sometimes 
feel  rather  useless.  My  part  is  ended,  and  aU  I 
can  do  now  is  to  remember  what  I  can  see  no  more. 
Be  it  so ;  memory,  too,  is  sweet. 


BRITISH  PEARLS. 

Seneca,  the  Roman  moralist,  fi>und  foult  with  a 
patrician  lady  of  his  acquaintance  ibr  wearing  a 
whole  fortune  in  her  ears ;  not  meanin?  to  inainnate 
that  the  said  ears,  like  pinky  Yenus-aiells,  were  a 
fortune  in  themselves,  —  for,  as  a  philosopher,  he 
was  above  such  fculaises,  —  but  because  ne  was 
aghast  at  the  millions  of  sesterces  represented  by 
each  of  her  pearl  eardrops.  The  taste  for  pearls  is 
of  very  great  antiquity,  but  it  is  remarkanle  that 
they  are  mentioned  but  once  in  the  Old  Testament, 
— viz.  in  Job  xxviiL  18,  in  conjunction  with  coraL 
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Solomon's  mercbant  nftry  traded  to  Ormozd  and 
Ind,  pofidbly  eren  to  Ceylon ;  yet,  though  his  ahips 
are  recorded  to  have  brooght  back  consignments 
of  ivory,  apes,  and  peaoookB,  and  donbtl^  precious 
stones  also,  we  hear  nothing  of  pearls  in  the  enu- 
meration of  their  master's  riches.  However,  in  the 
New  Testament  we  find  the  ''  pearl  of  great  price" 
employed,  as  an  image  familiar  to  oriental  minds, 
to  typify  something  of  exceeding  beauty  and 
value ;  and  in  after  years,  throughout  the  flowery, 
language  of  Eastern  poets  ana  improvisatores, 
'*  &a  and  spotless  as  a  pearl "  became  proverbial, 
more  especially  in  reference  to  the  unsullied  purity 
of  virtue.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  pean- 
oysters  of  Ceylon  or  the  Persian  Gulf  were  un- 
known to  Solomon  or  to  his  Phoenician  ally,  Hiram 
king  of  Tvre,  whose  ships  traded  far  and  wide, 
and  possibly  rounded  the  Ci^  of  Storms  centuries 
beibre  Yasoo  di  Gama  renamed  it  the  *'  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  "  on  his  way  to  India. 

Pearls  appear  to  have  been  known  at  Rome  after 
the  Jngurthine  War  (they  are  still  foimd  o£f  the 
Algerine  coast  at  the  present  day),  but  it  was  not 
tindl  after  the  taking  of  Alexandria  that  they  be- 
came oniversally  fiishionable  in  the  imperial  city. 
Previously  to  this,  however,  the  fame  of  the  pearls 
of  Britain  had  reached  the  ears  of  Julius  Csesar  in 
Gaul ;  nay,  Suetonius  declares  that  the  cupidity  of 
the  future  emperor,  who  had  a  pretty  taste  for  gems 
and  objets  de  luxe  of  every  description,  was  the 
main  inducement  for  his  first  invasion  of  Britain, 
where  he  hoped  to  possess  himself  of  some  of  these 
pearly  treasures.  After  the  occupation  of  Britain 
oy  the  Romans,  we  find  Csesar  presenting  a  buck- 
ler, incrusted  with  Britannic  pearls,  to  Venus  Gene- 
trix,  suspending  it  as  a  votive  offering  in  the  tem- 
ple of  that  goddess  at  Rome.  Pliny  takes  care  to 
mention  that  the  inscription  recorded  their  British 
origin  (this  alone  implies  that  oriental  pearls  must 
have  been  already  well  known),  and  he  rather 
seems  to  disparage  the  gift  on  that  account;  but 
the  Roman  ladies  were  apparently  of  a  different 
opinion,  for  Britannic  peans  speedily  became  the 
rage,  and  enormous  sums  were  given  for  choice 
specimens  by  the  fair  leaders  of  ton  at  Rome,  Pom- 
peii, and  *^  Ruining  "  Baiae,  the  Biarritz  of  imperii^! 
Kome.  Antony,  or  as  some  allege,  Agrippa, 
brought  a  pearl  fit>m  Egypt  so  large  that,  cut  in 
half.  It  formed  a  pair  of  earrings  for  the  statue  of 
Venus  in  the  Pantheon ;  but  this  was  of  course  an 
oriental  or  an  Afirican  gem.  The  Roman  ladies 
wore  pearis  in  their  hair  and  on  various  parts  of 
their  dreso,  even  on  the  straps  of  their  sandals,  as 
well  as  on  their  arms,  neck,  and  ears.  In  the  lat- 
ter they  were  frequently  worn,  as  we  learn  from 
Pliny,  loosely  strung  together  in  separate  drops, 
when  they  were  termed  crofalia^  or  castanet-pen- 
dants,  ana  the  fair  weafors  took  a  childish  deught 
in  the  rattling  of  these  drops  as  they  clicked  against 
each  other  with  every  movement  of  the  head.  Riny 
denoonces  the  new  "  sensation  "  very  warmly,  com- 
plaining that  the'  malady  had  reached  even  the 
common  pec^le,  who  had  a  proverbial  saying  that 
^  a  pearl  worn  by  a  woman  m  public  is  as  g^xl  as 
a  Uctor  before  her."  He  further  makes  mention 
of  a  wedding-feast,  at  which  Lollia  Paulina,  the 
wife  of  Califi^la,  was  present,  covered  with  emer^ds 
and  pearls  disposed  in  alternate  layers  and  rows  on 
her  nead  and  hair,  woven  into  wreaths,  hanging 
from  her  ears,  encircling  her  neck,  arm^  and  fin- 
gers, and  decorating  every  part  of  her  drees.  He 
gravely  censures  this  prodigu  display,  and  appraises 


it  at  no  less  than  £800,000  of  our  money.  The 
Britannic  pearls  were  held  in  peculiar  estimation 
by  these  dainty  dames  for  their  pinky  hue  (at  the 
present  day  those  that  come  from  the  rersian  Gulf 
are  golden  yellow,  and  the  Ceylon  specimens  most^ 
ly  vmite),  and  the  oriental  ones  seem  for  a  time  to 
have  |one  more  or  less  out  of  fiuhion.  In  reference 
to  Bntain,  Tacitus,  in  his  AgricolOy  mentions  that 
pearls  of  a  **  tawny  livid  color "  were  frequently 
thrown  up  by  the  waves  on  its  shores,  and  then  col- 
lected by  the  islanders;  but  these,  firom  the  de- 
scription of  the  tint,  were  in  all  probability  bits  of 
amber,  rounded  and  polished  by  the  action  of  the 
waves,  such  as  may  be  picked  up  at  the  present  day 
after  anygreat  storm  on  the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
coasts.  We  should  note,  however,  that  Venerable 
Bede,  writing  some  centuries  later,  but  quoting 
apparently  from  Solinus,  says  that  "  excellent  j»€am 
are  found  in  the  British  seas,  various  in  color, 
though  principally  white." 

Meantime,  in  the  prodigal  age  of  imperial  Rome, 
while  the  husbands  spent  hidf  their  incomes  on 
banquets  of  nightingales'  tongues  and  Kentish 
oysters  from  the  '^Sitnpian  bottom,"  the  latter 
h^ing  imported  at  fabulous  prices,  —  their  wives,  as 
Seneca  mnts,  hung  the  other  half  firom  their  ears  in 
the  shape  of  British  pearls.  Fashion,  no  less  than 
history,  proverbially  repeats  itself;  and  since  gold 
and  silver  dust  for  the  hair,  Afirican  cosmetics,  and 
other  adventitious  aids  to  beauty,  after  being  a  cry- 
ing evil  in  Juvenal's  days,  have  lately  returned  to 
us  in  full  force,  so  likewise  are  British,  and  more 
particularly  Scotch,  pearls  daily  more  sought  after 
by  the  fair  sex.  Even  Cleopatra's  extravagant  feat 
of  dissolving  a  costly  pearl  in  vinegar  imd  drinking 
it  off  at  a  banquet,  had  its  exact  parallel  in  Eng- 
land during  Elizabetb's  reign,  lliat  grave  and 
otherwise  migal  citizen.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  is 
said  to  have  i^uced  to  powder  a  pearl  valued  at 
£15,000,  and  to  have  drunk  it  in  a  glass  <^  wine  to 
the  health  of  her  Msgesty,  thereby  winning  his 
wi^er  fiN>m  the  Spanish  ambassadot  as  to  which  of 
them  would  give  the  most  costly  dinner.  But  the 
material  for  this  ruinous  toast  was  in  all  probability 
like  its  Egyptian  prototype,  an  oriental  specimen. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  Sc^h  pearls  were  celebrat- 
ed on  the  continent  of  Europe  for  their  size  and 
beauty,  and  their  peculiar  pink  hue  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  foreign  magnates.  The  famous  hussar- 
jacket  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  entirely  covered  with 
pearl  embroidery,  was  largely  indebted  for  its 
sheeny  splendor  to  Scottish  pearls.  But  pearls 
are  fragile  things  to  hold,  ana  at  court  festivities 
the  prince's  track  in  a  waltz  was  marked  by  a  show- 
er of  pearls  scattered  profusely  around  him ;  while 
the  wear  and  tear  inciaental  to  donning  and  doffing 
the  precious  garment  was  a  small  fortune  to  his 
valet,  who  cardlnlly  gathered  up  the  castoff  wealth 
of  his  master  from  the  dressing-room  floor. 

Nor  in  these  early  days  was  Ireland  behindhand 
in  contributing  gems  <^  rich  and  rare "  from  her 
loughs  and  streams.  Many  beautiful  pearls  were 
£Dund  in  the  rivers  of  Denial  and  Mayo,  and 
other  districts  beyond  the  Pale ;  and  on  October  13, 
1688,  we  find  Sir  Robert  Reading  corresponding 
with  the  Royal  Society  on  the  structnre,  oolor,  and 
so  forth  of  the  Irish  p^ls.  In  England^  the  pearls 
from  the  river  Irt,  in  Cumberland,  became  so  noted 
that,  "  fiiir  as  Irton  pearls "  l)ecame  a  proverbial 
byword  in  the  North  ooontry.  Hie  river  Conway, 
in  Wales,  was  also  fiunous ;  and  at  the  present  day 
the  fresh-water  mussels  are  called  by  the  Welsh 
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countryfolk  "deluge-shells,"  from  their  supposed 
origin  in  Noah's  flood.  Sir  R.  Wynne  jpresented  a 
magnificent  pearl  from  the  Conway  to  Catharine  of 
Braganza,  queen  of  Charles  11,,  and  it  still  figures 
as  one  of  the  principal  adornments  of  the  royal 
crown.  Though  the  mania  for  native  pearls  seems 
to  have  partiafly  died  out  in  the  next  half-century, 
yet  between  1761  and  1764,  pearls  to  the  value  of 
£10,000  were  sent  to  London  from  the  rivers  Tay 
and  Isla,  then,  as  now,  the  principal  centre  of  the 
Scottish  pearl-fisheries.  But,  as  Mr.  Bertram 
justly  remarks,  the  trade  carried  on  in  the  corre- 
sponding three  years  of  the  present  century  repre- 
sents far  more  than  double  that  amount,  and  it  in- 
creases every  year.  We  owe  the  revival  of  this 
ancient  industry  to  the  discernment  and  enterpris- 
ing spirit  of  a  foreign  dealer  in  g:em8  at  Edinburgh, 
who,  having  occasionally  met  with  fine  pearls  said 
to  come  from  the  Scotch  rivers,  was  so  attracted  by 
their  size  and  beauty,  that  he  resolved  to  collect 
them  in  a  systematic  way,  by  travelling  through 
the  country  and  buying  up  all  the  good  specimens 
he  could  find.  This  stimulated  the  search  for  more : 
and  the  visits  of  the  foreign  gentleman,  who  gave 
such  good  prices,  soon  sent  man,  woman,  and  child 
into  the  lodis  and  streams,  groping  for  mussels,  and 
prizing  them  open  in  search  of  their  occasional 
precious  contents.  On  the  classic  banks  of  "  bon- 
nie  Doon,"  which  at  one  time  had  a  good  reputa- 
tion for  its  pearls,  the  mussel-hunt  grew  so  Keen 
among  the  Ayrshire  folk  after  the  jeweller's  visit, 
that  it  became  locally  known  as  the  "  pearl-fever." 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  epidemic  should  be 
catching,  when  we  learn  that  in  1863  the  wages 
paid  by  him  to  those  employed  in  pearl-fishin;]r  on 
his  account  exceeded  A;  160  a  month,  while  there 
were  besides  many  other  fishers  who  traded  inde- 
pendently, making  a  very  comfortable  living  by  an 
occupation  which  involved  no  capital  and  compara- 
tively slight  exertion.  The  mussels  are  usually 
found  in  tne  clearer  parts  of  the  stream  ;  and  if  ly- 
ing too  deep  te  be  reached  by  the  hand,  are  easily 
oapturod  by  inserting  a  stick  between  the  gaping 
shells,  which  instantfy  close  upon  it,  and  both  are 
drawn  up  together.  It  would  seem  that,  on  an  av- 
erage, one  mussel  in  every  100  or  130  contains  a 
pearl,  though  this  is  of  course  a  variable  calculation. 
Mr.  Ungcr  was  rewarded  for  his  spirited  exertions 
by  gradually  collecting  a  large  number  of  remark- 
ably fine  specimens,  wliich  commanded  prices  varj'- 
ing  from  £5  to  £60 ;  and  titled,  nay  even  royal  la- 
dies, caught  the  infection,  and  eagerly  sought  after 
these  Scottish  gems.  Their  fame  soon  spread  to 
the  Continent,  especially  to  France,  where  the  Em- 
press Eugdnie,  herself  on  one  fide  of  Scottish  ex- 
traction, possesses  a  splendid  necklace  formed  en- 
tirely of  Scottish  pearls.  More  recently  foreign 
agents  have  appeared  in  the  north  in  quest  of  these 
gems,  and  the  trade  waxes  brisker  than  ever. 
Nay,  even  the  Australians,  bent  upon  acclimatiza- 
tion projects,  are  anxious  to  import  the  pearl-mus- 
sel to  their  rivers.  Nor  is  the  fisherj'  confined  to 
the  Tay,  the  Doon,  or  the  Isla.  Other  streams, 
such  as 'the  Clyde,  Earn,  Teith,  Ythan,  Forth,  &c. 
yield  a  fair  auota  of  pearly  treasure,  according  to 
the  nature  or  their  beas.  There  are  four  species  of 
fresh-water  mussels  in  the  British  islands,  of  which 
the  usual  fluviatile  sort  (Alasmodon  margaritifera) 
does  not  object  to  a  habitat  among  rocks  and  stones ; 
whereas  its  cousin  (Anodon  cyaneus),  of  a  larger 
size  and  more  homely  exterior,  prefers  the  mu<My 
ooze  of  lake-bottoms,  or  the  sandy  reaches  of » our 


wider  and  more  placid  streams.  Loch  Tay  is  also 
very  prolific  in  mussels ;  and  the  late  Mw^nis  of 
Breaaalbane  had  a  fine  collection  of  pearls  gathered 
fit)m  its  waters.  The  partial  laying  dry  of  Loch 
Yennacher,  in  constructing  a  sluice  for  the  Glas- 
gow water-works,  revealed  a  great  quantity  of  mus- 
sels, wherein  many  fine  pearu  were  found  by  the 
laborers.  This  incident  suggested  to  Mr.  Unger 
the  idea  of  systematically  d^dgin^  this  and  other 
lochs,  and  of  examining  uieir  beds  oy  moans  of  div- 
ing apparatus :  but  the  muddy  nature  of  their  bot- 
toms proved  a  great  bar  to  success:  and  on  the 
whole,  the  experiment  did  not  reward  his  explo- 
rations. We  regret,  moreover,  to  hear  that,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  marine  pearl-fisheries  of  Ceylon 
for  many  years,  several  of  the  Scottish  streams  are 
nearly  exhausted  of  their  mussels  by  over-fishing ; 
and  unless  the  reformed  Parliament  furnishes  us 
with  a  "  Pearl-mussel  Act,"  there  is  some  danger 
of  these  mollusks  becoming  extinct  in  a  few  years. 

The  origin  of  pearls  was  a  subject  of  much  spec- 
ulation in  ancient  times,  and  still  provokes  consid- 
erable discussion  and  difference  of  opinion  among 
zoologists.  The  ancients  fabled  that  they  were 
originally  drops  of  rain  or  dew,  which,  falling  into 
the  half-opened  shells,  were  converted  by  the  ani- 
mal into  pearls  by  some  occult  process  of  nature, 
"  plastic  force,"  or  what  not.  This  theory  is 
gravely  advanced  by  Pliny,  who,  in  his  chapter  on 
pearl-oysters,  avers  fiirther  that  pink  pearls  are 
produced  only  upon  sunny  days,  while  the  duU- 
hued  specimens  are  due  to  a  cloudy  sky,  &c. 
Dioscorides,  who  ought  to  have  known  better, 
seems  to  incline  to  the  same  opinion,  /aute  de 
mieux,  Moore  poetically  alludes  to  the  theor)-  in 
the  well-known  lines :  — 

"  And  precious  the  tear  as  the  rain  from  the  skj, 
Which  luros  into  pearls  as  it  fnlls  iu  the  sea.*' 

In  connection  with  Pliny's  statement,  that  the 
deep-sea  pearl-oysters  iire  accompanied  by  •=<•»- 
do;:js,  who  act  as  their  faithful  guards,  Procopius 
(I)e  Bello  Peru,  b.  i.  c.  14^  tells  a  whinisical  .^tory. 
He  avers  that  the  sea-ao^s  [q^'.  df>g-fishV]  are 
great  admirers  of  the  peai*l-fish,  and  follow  them 
out  to  sea ;  that  when  the  sea-dogs  are  pressed  bv 
hunger,  they  go  in  quest  of  prey,  and  then  return 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  oysters  and  gaze  upon  them. 
Now  a  certain  fisherman  had  noticed  these  platomi* 
loves  of  pearl-oyster  and  sea-dog,  and,  watching:  bis 
opportunity  when  the  mollusk  was  deprived  of  its 
faithful  sentn',  who  was  absent  for  a  while  in 
search  of  food,  pounced  upon  the  defenceless  o\'J- 
ter,  and  made  for  the  shore  with  his  prize.  iJut 
the  sea-do^,  having  taken  a  hasty  meal,  hurried 
back  on  the  fins  of  love  to  the  vicinity  of  hk 
beloved,  arriving  just  in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  retreating  robber.  Before  the  latter  could 
reach  the  shore  he  was  overtaken  by  the  sea-dog, 
and  a  fierce  stru;]:gle  ensued  for  the  pearl-fish. 
Finding  himself  getting  the  worst  of  it,  the  fisher- 
man made  a  last  effort,  and  threw  the  pearl-fish 
high  and  dry  on  the  strand,  whereupon  ho  was  at 
once  "  torn  in  pieces  "  (see  Procopius)  by  its  infu- 
riated protector.  Unluckily  we  are  not  informed 
whence  Procopius  derived  this  extraonfinar)- 
legend,  wljich,  as  a  traveller's  talc,  combining  thie 
poetic  with  the  popular-scientific  element,  throws 
the  fictions  of  Herodotus  and  Strabo  completelr 
into  the  shade. 

But  to  return  to  the  formation  of  pearls.  Mod- 
em naturalists,  ailer  much  patient  investigation, 
generally  ascribe  their  origin  to  an  irritation  pro- 
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duced  by  the  intrusion  of  some  foreign  body,  such 
as  a  grain  of  sand  or  grit  into  the  shell  or  body  of 
the  moUusk ;  this  particle  becoming,  in  due  time, 
by  a  pathological  process,  covered  over  with  a  cal- 
careous secretion  deposited  thereon  in  successive 
layers  or  lamellations. 

The  late  Professor  Quekett  subjected  a  sea-pearl 
to  microscopic  examination,  and  found  the  nucleus 
to  be  a  minute  portion  of  steel,  probably  from  its 
position  part  of  the  blade  of  an  oyster-knife,  which,' 
naving  cnipped  off  in  a  vain  attempt  to  open  the 
oyster,  had  been  coated  over  with  pearly  matter  by 
the  moUusk.  The  exact  chemical  composition  of 
this  secretion,  termed  nacre  by  zoologists,  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  but  its  calca- 
reous origin  would  account  for  Cleopatra's  pearl 
being  so  easily  soluble  in  vinegar.  The  material 
is  deposited  in  irregular  layers,  overlapping  each 
other  in  such  a  manner  that  the  edges  of  the  suc- 
cessive nacreous  coats  present  when  highly  magni- 
fied sharply  serrated  outlines;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  to  this  irregularity  of  deposition 
pearls  are  indebted  for  their  peculiar  sheeny  lustre. 
Thev  are  usually  found  between  the  mantle  or 
shell-secreting  membrane  and  the  shell  itself;  but 
they  also  not  unfrequently  occur  loose  in  the  vis- 
cera or  muscles  of  the  animal.  Those  of  a  per- 
fectly spherical  form  are  seldom  met  with,  except 
loose  in  the  interior  of  the  mollusk;  and  those 
which  adhere  to  the  sheU,  being  irregular  in  shape 
and  less  uniform  in  color,  are  probably  prominences 
or  protuberances  of  the  shell  coverea  over  with 
nacreous  matter,  rather  than  true  pearls.  Other 
zoologists  have,  indeed,  held  (with  Tertullian  of 
old,  who  calls  them  **  maladies  of  shell-fish,  or 
warts  *')  that  Ihey  originate  in  a  diseased  condition 
of  the  fish,  which  may  not  in  all  cases  be  aware  of 
the  presence  of  the  foreign  body  within  its  firame. 
The  latter  theory  is  somewhat  at  variance  with  the 
speculations  of  a  recent  writer,  who  stands  up 
stoutly  for  the  intelligence  and  aesthetic  develop- 
ment of  the  oyster,  ^diich,  as  he  declares,  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  heart,  and  is,  perchance,  not  insensible 
to  the  tender  passion  I 

As  to  the  color  of  pearls,  there  has  alwavs  exist- 
ed ffreat  tiiversity  of  opinion.  Sir  Robert  Reading, 
in  nis  letter  to  the  Royal  Society,  apparently 
attributes  their  hue  to  the  central  node  or  nucleus, 
affirming  that  pearls,  if  once  of  a  dark  tint,  will 
never  clear.  But  his  theory  has  been  completely 
upset  by  recent  investigations,  specimens  naving 
been  found  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  white 
without,  but  perfectly  dark  within ;  and  pearls  dis- 
colored by  age  have  lieen  sometimes  restored  by  skil- 
fully removing  the  outer  layer  of  nacre  altogether. 
Linnaeus  satisfactorily  proved,  by  a  series  of  exper- 
iments on  the  firesh-water  mussel  of  Sweden,  that 
irritation,  resulting,  as  we  have  said  before,  in  a 
pathological  process  of  nature,  is  the  primary  ori- 
gin of  the  pearl  being  formed.  He  suggested  a 
plan  to  the  Swedish  government  of  bonng  holes 
through*  the  shell,  and  introducing  a  wire  having 
minnle  grains  of  sand  fixed  thereon  between  the 
shell  and  the  fish,  ^s  plan  succe^ed  so  far  as  to 
reward  him  with  pearls  to  the  value  of  £460,  but, 
proving  unremunerative  as  a  commercial  venture 
on  any  large  scale,  it  was  finally  abandoned.  The 
industrious  Chinese  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
hreeding  pearl-mussels  in  tadcs,  and,  following  the 
same  theory  as  that  propounded  by  Linneus,  of 
introducing  wires  witlun  the  shell  to  which  small 
shot  or  spherical  pieces  of  shell  are  afiixed.    They 


do  not,  however,  bore  the  shell  of  the  mussel,  but, 
gently  forcing  open  the  valves,  introduce  the  wire 
Uirough  the  opening  into  the  interior.  At  the  end 
of  a  year,  the  particles  so  introduced  are  found 
covered  over  with  a  perfect  coat  of  nacreous  mat- 
ter, and  if  left  untouched  for  a  year  or  two  more, 
the  objects  so  coated  over  can  hardly  be  distin- 
guished from  genuine  pearls.  Sometimes  small 
clay  figures  are  inserted,  which  in  process  of  time 
become  similarly  overlaid  with  nacre.  We  miorht 
suggest  to  zoologists  the  possibility  of  repeating 
these  experiments  with  some  of  the  Scottish  pearl- 
mussels,  which  are  identical  with  the  Lapland  spe- 
cies of  Linnaeus,  and  which  could  easily  be  kept  in 
enclosed  places  traversed  by  running  water. 

But  after  the  nearly  universal  belief  that  the 
nucleus  of  pearls  is  generally  a  particle  of  sand  or 
grit  accidentally  lodged  within  the  shell,  the  pa- 
tient and  strai^htforwa^  researches  of  an  able 
practical  natur{Qi8t,'Mr.  Robert  Gamei*,  of  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  have  now  almost  conclusively  set  at 
rest  the  question  of  their  origin  and  formation. 
Finding  that  ihe  shore  mussels  near  the  estuary  of 
the  Conway  were  collected  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  not  only  for  food  aid  bait,  but  also  for 
the  sake  of  an  opaque  pearl  which  tb^y  occasion- 
a^y  contained,  he  submitted  some  pearl-bearing 
specimens  of  these  mussels,  as  well  as  of  the  true- 
frerfi- water  species  {Alasmodon  or  Unio  margariii- 
fera\  firom  Llanwrwst  and  Bettws-y-coed,  higher 
up  tiie  river,  to  a  careful  dissection  and  microscopic 
examination.  We  give  the  result  in  his  own  words, 
extracted  fi-om  his  very  agreeable  "  Holiday  of  a 
Naturalist." 

*'  They  (i.  e.  the  pearls)  are  due  to  ihe  imitation 
caused  by  the  presence,  in  the  mantle  or  shell- 
secreting  envelope  of  the  animal,  of  a  minute  para- 
site, a  Distomus.  Sometimes  a  little  dark  snelly 
matter,  like  the  interior  of  the  shell,  is  first  depos- 
ited, but  with  the  distomus  within.  Sometimes 
the  parasite  may  be  obtained  with  pearly  plates 
adhering  to  it,  or  seen  within  a  thin  covering  of 
pearly  matter,  or  extracted  entire  from  the  pearly 
case.  Occasionally,  hoi^ever,  a  pearl  may  be  less 
than  the  parasite,  and  sometimes  pearly  promi- 
nences are  to  be  seen  within  the  valves,  especially 
towards  the  posterior  extremities;  these  may  be 
due  to  odier  less  common  causes  of  irritation,  but 
especially  to  a  parasitical  mite  {Ataz)** 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  this  apparent- 
ly satirfactory  solution  of  the  formation  ot  pearls 
mentioned  with  the  prominence  it  deserves ;  and  it 
should  suggest  to  naturalists  the  expediency  of 
subiecting  pearls  firom  other  localities  in  Britain  as 
weu  as  tiiese  found  in  the  oriental  pearl-oyster 
{Avicula  ftiarffariti/era)  to  more  careful  dissection 
and  microscopic  examination.  This  solution  would 
explain  the  frequent  occurrence  of  pearls  in  th^ 
viscera  or  muscles  of  the  animal,  where  minute 
parasites  or  entozoa  would  be  more  likely  than 
chance  bits  of  sand  or  grit  to  effect  a  permanent 
lodgment.  Mr.  Gamer  does  not  mention  whether 
the  specimens  he  examined  were  generally  spheri- 
cal, or  whether  they  partook  of  the  irregular  shs^e 
which  so  frequently  characterizes  the  pearls  at- 
tached to  the  shell  itself. 

It  will  be  a  curious  instance  of  the  revolving 
cycle  of  fashion,  should  our  British  pearls  again 
rise  so  far  in  estimation  as  to  cause  the  marine 
treasures  of  Bahrein,  Manaar,  and  Condatchy  to  be 
slighted  in  comparison,  and  should  Occident  instead 
of  Orient  pearis  be  quoted  as  typical  of  unsullied 
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beauty  and  purity.  Be  this  as  it  may,  to  all  the 
pearl-ushers  of  Doon,  Tay,  and  sister  streams,  we 
cordially  address  the  kelpie's  words  which  so  per- 
turbed the  sacristan  of  Melrose  as  he  rode  the 
water :  — 

**  Good  luok  to  your  flstiing !  -' 

PACKING  UP. 
We  once  knew  a  somewhat  eccentric  fellow,  ec- 
centric however  on  this  point  alone,  who  piqued 
himself  on  starting  for  his  smnmer  tour  simply  **  as 
he  stood."  With  a  hat  and  an  umbrella  he  would 
have  cheerfully  started  for  the  Caucasus  or  Nova 
Zembla,  if  his  whim  took  him  there ;  he  certainly 
did  start  with  this  somewhat  meagre  outfit  for  Mos- 
cow and  the  Calabrias.  To  use  ms  own  phrase,  he 
*<  packed  as  he  went  alonz."  A  hand-bag  was 
snatched  at  Dieppe,  Paris  yielded  a  razor  and  a 
tooth-brush,  the  necessaries  of  civilized  repose  got 
hitched  on  at  Strasburg,  a  comfortable  wiae-awake 
marked  his  stay  at  Dresden,  his  railway  rug  bore 
the  stamp  of  Viennese  extraction.  He  would  flins 
down  his  burden  when  he  reached  home  again,  ana 
declare  he  needed  no  Murray.  Every  article  of  his 
accumulated  belongings  had  its  separate  history,  its 
memcnies  aud  associations.  As  he  unpacked  his 
carpet-bag  he  unpacked  his  diary.  The  car{>et-bag 
itself  was  one  of  the  most  notable  events  of  his  tour. 
Its  desirableness  had  loomed  on  him  as  he  parted 
from  the  Italian  lakes.  Its  necessity  forced  itself 
on  him  at  Rome.  **  The  idea  struck  me  as  I  stood 
on  the  Capitol,"  ho  would  sa^,  "  that  I  must  have 
a  carpet-bag.  At  Naples,  with  the  ^reat  blue  cir- 
cle ot  the  bay  before  me,  I  saw  it,  I  had  it"  The 
very  incongruity  of  the  collection,  as  it  strewed  the 
floor,  framed  itself  into  a  sort  of  mosaic  of  his  trav- 
els. There  was  a  Grerman  heaviness  about  his  over- 
coat, a  Swiss  force  about  his  stick,  an  Italian  grace 
in  the  loose  splendors  of  his  necktie,  a  Parisian 
precision  in  his  gloves.  "  I  am,"  he  would  com- 
ment reflectively,  "  all  I  have  seen  and  heard." 

A  certain  cosmopolitan  richness  and  variety  was 
about  the  man  wnen  spring  brought  him  home 
again.  Like  some  olden  cqnqueror,  he  brought 
back  the  spoils  of  every  nation  he  had  visited.  ''  I 
have  touched  nothing,"  he  would  muse  reflectively, 
*'  which  has  not  served  to  adorn  me."  There  was 
a  new  life,  he  would  add,  in  coming  thus  naked  in- 
to the  world  of  travel.  As  a  rule  a  man  knows 
nothing  of  tiie  real  nature  of  the  social  forces  which 
clothe  and  drape  and  dress  him.  He  grows  up  in 
a  circle  of  sartorial  traditions,  amidst  a  domestic 
ritual  that  prescribes  the  nature  of  his  boots,  amid 
mystic  numbers  that  dictate  the  extent  of  his  collar- 
ly  and  shirtiy  resources.  The  whistie  of  his  train 
used  to  free  this  man  from  Uiis  oppressive  despo- 
tism of  routine.  He  started  on  a  voyage,  abovd  aU, 
of  sell'-discovery.  Every  step  brought  him  nearer 
to  the  decision  of  tiie  great  question  over  which 
judges  shake  their  heaiu  confounded, — what  is  an 
essential  part  of  a  man's  outfit  ?  He  came  back  de- 
fiant of  a  host  of  **  unnecessaries,"  but  witii  a  grave 
and  profound  reverence  for  whatever  time  ana  trial 
had  declared  to  be  indispensable.  And  even  above 
tills  scientific  object  there  was  in  its  highest  intensi- 
ty  the  pleasure  of  purdbase.  The  worid  was  turned 
for  him  into  a  Burlington  Arcade,  where  his  very 
conscience  encouraged  him  to  buy  at  each  shop.  It 
was  in  vain  that  one  urged  that  all  travellers  bought, 
and  sponead  before  him  the  gems,  the  photographs, 
the  knickknackeries  tiiat  had  so  swollen  the  IhII  of 
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one's  tour.  There  was  little  pleasure,  he  wcmld  re- 
ply, in  purchases  such  as  tiiese,  made  avowedly^  as 
mementos,  mere  side-lights  of  travel ;  the  true  joy 
of  purchase  lay  in  the  sense  of  necessity,  and  when 
in  Dowins  to  the  yoke  of  necessity,  one  drank  all 
the  joy  of  gaining  an  association.  Moreover,  no  lit- 
tle fragmentary  dips  in  knickknackery  shops  cGnM 
rival  the  completeness,  the  continuity  of  his  acqui- 
sitions, —  the  delight  of  bargaining  rolling  in,  wave 
'after  wave,  on  tlus  man's  life. 

It  is  not  given  to  every  man,  of  course,  to  aaoend 
into  such  a  seventh  heaven  of  liberty  as  the  heaven 
of  our  eccentric  firiend,  and  there  were  undoubtedly 
some  of  his  hearers, — especially  those  over  forty, 
to  whom  many  of  his  reflections  seemed  eomewhst 
forced  and  unreal.  But  there  were  none  who  <M 
not  own  that  he  had  at  any  rate  disposed  saiis&cto- 
rUy  of  the  purgatory  through  which  common  mortals 
pass  into  tne  paramse  of  a  holiday  ramble.  He  had 
no  packdng-up  to  do.  It  is  only  by  a  little  quiet 
thought  that  we  can  realize  what  such  a  fr^eedom 
means.  No  man  in  his  sober  senses  ever  deliber- 
ately contemplated  packin^p,  and  then,  having 
contemplated,  set  about  it.  We  drift;  into  it,  we  arc 
lured  into  it,  we  are  forced  and  driven  into  it.  It 
is  not  till  we  have  made  our  engagement^  till  we 
have  written  to  distant  hotels,  tiB  we  have  bought 
our  Murray,  till  we  have  promised  our  wife,  that  the 
necessity  of  it  dawns  on  us.  We  say  the  necesaty 
of  padung,  because  its  esthetic  and  contemplalrve 
side  has  long  been  familiar  to  us.  We  have  elabo- 
rately  discussed  the  question  of  costume  with  Jones 
at  the  Club.  We  have  dawdled  with  him  over  the 
shelves  of  the  weU-^own  ''Alpine  EmpcHrinm." 
Jones  has  warned  us  sternly  against  the  peril  of 
taking  too  much.  Then  he  has  warned  us  as  stern- 
ly against  the  folly  of  taking  too  littie.  Wc  striv^ 
to  remember  the  precise  number  of  siu>erfluoiis 
ounces  that  will  inflict  on  us  the  cost  of  another 
mule.  We  plunge  deeper  and  deeper  into  an  kbyss 
of  doubt.  "  Take  armca  with  you,  whatever  you 
do,"  our  friend  counsels ;  and  then  he  adds  in  a  sol- 
emn whisper,  '<  and  don't  forget  a  needle  and  thread." 
We  know  it  is  n't  twice  in  our  lives  we  cut  our  fin- 
gers, we  know  we  could  n't  sew  a  button  on  if  we 
had  a  wilderness  of  needles  and  thread.*  Experi- 
ence travellers  are  indignant  at  our  indecision,  but 
there  is  a  certain  pleasure  in  it  after  all.  So  long 
as  you  are  doubtftu  what  to  buy,  you  are  master  of 
the  shop ;  the  moment  you  have  settied,  all  intpest 
in  your  proceedings  ceases.  There  is  an  infinitesi- 
mal amount  of  seli^importanco  even  in  being  an  ob- 
ject of  attention  on  the  part  of  a  shopbov. 

As  yet,  indeed,  packing  has  not  really  dawned 
on  us.  We  are  still  dabbling  our  feet  at  the  brink. 
The  plunge  comes  when  the  question  £acea  us  '*  what 
do  vou  r^y  want  ?  "  All  dreams  of  that  portable 
bath  that  does  for  a  msittress  at  night  and  a  port- 
manteau in  the  morning  die  away.  We  dawdle  no 
more  over  camp-stools  that  can  be  converted  into 
Alpenstocks  at  the  shortest  notice.  We  summarily 
cut  down  tiie  list  of  "  necessaries  "  that  «>ur  obse- 
quious provider  presents.  We  ask  him,  with  impa- 
tient irony,  whether  he  thinks  a  camp-train  is  p>  fol- 
low us.  !but  it  is  long  before  we  fairly  face  the  voice 
that  asks  us  what  we  shall  "  reallv  want"  We  atop 
our  ears,  we  fly,  we  dally  with  the  call  as  lon^  as 
possible.  But  possibility  has  its  limits,  and  the  Ume 
comes  when  we  must  *'  settie."  We  stand  amidst 
the  ruins  of  our  wardrobe.  A  chaos  of  ooats  and 
boots  is  at  our  foet.  The  man  who  hesitates  under 
such  circumsianoes  is  lost.    Bat  the  man  of  deois- 
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km  is  hwdly  better  oS,  Tbe  Talise,  the  portman- 
teflB»  amiles  sevently  on  tbe  aeenmnlittod  mooDtsm 
of  abflolnte  indinenaables.  It  mocks  tbe  pile 
witb  aa  epic,  ^  All  bope  abMidoi^  ye^  of  enteniig 
here/'  It  is  in  vain  that  wild  dreams  of  ^  ckMer 
packm^,"  of  better  anungement,  lead  us  to  turn 
everriSmg  out  of  k  and  to  begin  a$i;ain.  The  heap 
of  reiiqnis  is  only  a  little  big^  thaa  it  was  before, 
wbUe  tbe  portiaaBteau,  witb  a  Mepbistopbelean  en- 
joyment of  our  agonies^  relbses  to  dmt.  We  sit  on 
it»  we  jnmp  qq  it»  we  stand  in  tbe  foil  grandeur  of 
thirteea-stoBe-six  ob  it^but  in  Tain.  Tbe  best 
coarse  seems  to  be  to  let  il.svik  a  little,  and  to  leave 
it  m^il  tbe  momii^.  Tbe  morning  coeaes,  and  it  still 
yawns  oo  oor  agonies.  It  ta  master  of  tbe  situation, 
and  it  knows  it.  Tbe  train  starts  in  balf  an  hour. 
There  is  nothing  bat  to  flio^  out  a  bootor  two,  and 
to  smile  in  trinmpb  on  tbe  partner  of  em:  joys  and 
sorrows  as  abe  looks  in  to  see  ^  if  we  are  ready." 
Bat  our  smile  is  riigbtly  premature.  Tbe  partner, 
too^  has  her  reliquisB,  — half  a  dozen  ^quite  little  " 
packages  of  mysteriot^  natwe,  not  one  ok  wbi<^can 
she  possibly  do  without.  Her  box  is  bursting  in  tbe 
hail.  Grentlemen's  portmanteans,  she  knows,  will 
take  any  nnmber  of  tbuags.  With  a  shoot  oi  de- 
spair, as  pie  cab  drives  to  the  door,  we  dive  again, 
into  tbe  ruins  of  our  wardrobe  and  ding  ontenousb 
to  make  room  for  tbe  packages.  Another  wresUe 
witb  the  stn^Sy  and  we  are  dS^ 

Bat  the  miseries  of  packing  are  far  fvom  ending 
with  our  first  railwav  station.  Every  halt  in  our 
career,  everpr  hotel  aJong  our  route,  renews  them. 
It  is  impossible  to  remember  tbe  ejCquisite  arrange- 
ment wnich  enabled  us  at  first  starting  to  get  so 
much  into  the  narrow  compass  of  our  bag.  To  drag 
out,  to  shove  in,  becomes  tbe  nm^  secret  of  our 
lUM^ing  and  unpacking.  Fhysi»U  force  battling 
with  dSaoB  is  the  id^t  which  supersedes  all  the  in- 
genuity and  order  of  home.  After  a  time  we  leam 
to  revel  in  the  smash,  to  exult  in  crumpled  cellars 
and  a  hunt  afiar  the  wandering  slipper.  What 
really  haunts  us  at  first  is  a  sense  of  the  tendency  of 
all  things  to  turfl  odd.  Was  it  that  last  endeavor 
to  accommodate  our  spouse  that  lefl  us  none  but 
right-banded  gloves?  It  is  bothering  to  have  to 
face  tbe  Alps  with  but  one  tbick-soled  boot  whose 
fellow  is  still  strewing  idly  the  floor  of  our  dressing- 
room.  To  these  little  difficulties,  however,  we 
gradually  accommodate  ourselves.  The  real  difii- 
cnlty  lies  elsewhere.  No  one  can  be  more  profound- 
ly im(»«ssed  with  a  sense  of  domestic  blessings  than 
we  are,  but  it  must  be  owned*  that  a  wife  singular- 
\y  complicates  the  problem  of  packing.  Cm  our 
nrst  Alpine  tower  we  listened  to  tbe  warnings  of 
the  wise,  and  sternly  insisted  that  a  single  portman- 
teau should  do  for  both  of  us.  We  were  young, 
and  there  was  a  certain  romance  about  the  idea  that 
won  a  laughing  assent. 

The  laugh  lasted  as  far  as  Luzerne,  and  then  in 
tome  inexplicable  way  the  portmanteau  bad  become 
two.  Little  purchases  of  things  absolutely  needful 
bad  ouietly  crowded  one  out.  We  have  long 
ceasea  to  hope  for  such  unattainable  glory  of  pack- 
ing a)  this.  Our  aim  at  present  b  smiply  to  keep 
the  partner  of  our  joys  to  a  single  box.  With  inlt 
nite  persuasion  we  induce  her  to  start  fair.  Each 
year  tbe  box  grows  bigger,  bulkier,  but  it  is  still 
one.  Why  does  it  return  two  ?  Why  have  we  a 
dismal  prevision  that  this  summer  it  will  return 
three  ?  It  is  imposnble  to  detect  tbe  moment  or 
tbe  cause  of  tbe  maltu>lication.  It  is  generally  at 
some  stadon  that  the  fact  is  broken  to  us,  when  we 


are  too  late  to  remonstrate.  Over  Ae  ^k,  indeed, 
we  eooert  a  stroneer  and  a  steraer  discqahne.  We 
pack  them  togel£er  in  portoemnteaus,  we  kick  bon- 
net-boxes down  stairs,  we  wei^  oat  the  amount  of 
their  necessary  luggage,  and  threaten  tocharge  extras 
on  their  pocket-mcmey.  We  raohybit  all  i^diticms 
akoe  our  route.  We  remind  uem  that  cameos  and 
<<defieioas  statuettes  "can  be  bou^  at  home.  Thev 
are  well-bred  EngHsb  daughters,  and  they  yiebL 
But  they  turn  obedience  into  a  running  fight.  They 
decline  to  pass  through  Paris  wit^mt  dresses. 
They  refuse  to  visit  the  waterfidl,  and  sulk  at  home 
in  iie  botd,  lest  ^  any  one  whom  we  know  "  should 
see  them  in  such  a  dishabille.  Thev  make  sarcas- 
tie  comments  on  tbe  ridicidous  shabbiness  of  En^ 
Hsh  travellers,  and  then  check  themselves  abruptfy 
with  a  confisssion  that  we  are  no  better  than  our 
ndghbors.  Tbe  eldest  unmarried  one  believes  to  this 
bo«r  that  a  certain  yonno:  Ensign  would  have  made 
her  bis  bride  if  in  an  umueky  moment  be  bad  not 
caught  sight  of  her  09  a  glacier.  <' Dressed  as 
papa  fi)roes  us  to  dress,  he  mi^bt  as  well  have  seen 
one  in  curl  papers.*'  Tbe  si^  dies  gently  away 
down  tbe  line.  If  tbe  rest  remain  unmarried,  no 
dodbt  each  in  her  turn  will  attribute  it  to  tbe  des- 
potism of  p^ML  On  the  whole,  the  question  is  fiir 
tally  complicated  b^  tbe  moral  and  social  considera- 
tions that  family  life  invf^ves.  There  is  but  one 
coarse  that  we  can  fairly  recommend ;  it  is  to  pack 
off  wife  and  child  to  a  ouiet  watering-f^ce^  and  to 
start  like  our  friend  at  the  opening  witb  a  bat  and 
an  umbrella. 


CHARLES  DICKENS'S  USE  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

The  present  writer  bad  tbe  distinguished  honor 
and  pleasure  a£  being  introduced  to  tbe  works  of 
Shakespeare  by  those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  The 
introduction  was  obtained  in  this  way.  Wben  the 
Waverlev  novels  first  ffeO  into  bis  hands  he  was  too 
young  fully  to  appreciate  them  ;  but  be  read  with 
^at  and  absorbing  interest  tbe  quotations  finom 
Shakespeare,  the  ^  old  plays,"  and  other  sources, 
prefixed  as  mottoes  to  the  various  chapters,  or 
printed  on  the  title-pages.  '<  Scraf^yy "  as  snob 
reading  necessarily  was,  yet  it  impressed  the  pres- 
ent writer  aforesaid  so  deeply,  that  when  be  afler- 
wards  came  to  study  Sbake^>eare  himself,  he  was 
both  surprised  and  delkhted  to  find  how  modi 
be  really  owed  to  Sir  Walter's  introduction.  To 
come,  in  the  coarse  of  that  study,  upon  some  line  or 
passage  which  be  bad  formeriy  met  witb  in  the 
Waverlev  novels,  was  not  only  to  meet  with  a  dear 
old  Mend  indeed,  but  it  was  also  to  fisel  how  doubly 
classic  was  the  ground  on  which  he  trod,  since  the 
great  novelist  bad  been  there  too,  in  search  of 
texts  fmr  his  st<»ies  and  mott€>es  for  bis  cbi^jters. 

Ublike  the  author  of  "Waverley,"  Charies 
Dickens  employs  no  quotations,  either  firom  Shake- 
speare or  anybody  else,  as  texts  or  mottoes.  The 
most  cursory  reader  of  Mr.  Dickens's  worics  maif 
have  observed  that  be  is  not  much  given  to  quoting 
fipom  or  alluding  to  the  writings  of  others ;  but  the 
attentive  reader  mtiM  have  oraerved  that  when  he 
does  quote  or  allude,  it  is,  in  tbe  great  majority  of 
cases,  from  or  to  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Occasion- 
ally we  come  upon  a  refierence  to  Shakespeare; 
now  and  then,  though  on*mucb  rarer  occasions,  we 
meet  witb  one  fipom  Swifl,  or  Scott^  or  Byron  j  but 
these  occur  so  seldom  that  it  may  be  said,  once  for  all, 
that  the  source  fiiom  which  Mr.  Dickens  is  usually 
in  tbe  habit  of  making  quotatacms  is  the  Bible  only. 


Id 
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It  is  worth  while  to  dip  into  these  eighteen  hand- 
some volumes,  clothed  m  crimson  and  lettered  in 
gold,*  for  the  purpose  of  marking  off  and  noting  as 
many  such  references  as  will  make  not  only  good  what 
we  have  just  affirmed,  but  also  point  out  a  new  field 
where  sacred  treasure  may  be  found,  not  buried 
mystically  out  of  sight,  but  lying  glittering  on  the 
ground :  worth  whue,  because  these  references  to 
sacred  subjects  are  all  so  firesh,  so  healthy,  and  — 
since  the  publication  of  a  certain  "  Fly-leaf  in  a 
Life  "  —  more  than  usually  interesting.  We  shall 
begin  with  some  references  to  the  Bible  itself.  It 
is  very  interesting  to  find  that  so  many  of  Mr. 
Dickens's  characters  are  represented  as  bein^  in  the 
habit  either  of  regularly  reading  and  studying  the 
Bible,  or  of  having  it  read  to  them  by  some  one 
else.  "  I  ain't  much  of  a  hand  at  reading  writing- 
hand,"  said  Betty  Higden,  "  though  I  can  read  my 
Bible  and  most  print."  Little  Nell  was  in  the 
constant  habit  of  taking  the  Bible  with  her  to  read 
while  in  her  auiet  and  lonely  retreat  in  the  old 
church  after  all  her  long  and  weary  wanderings 
were  past.  In  the  happy  time  which  Oliver  Twist 
spent  with  Mrs.  Mavhe  and  Rose,  he  used  to  read 
in  the  evenings,  a  chapter  or  two  firom  the  Bible, 
which  he  had  been  studying  all  the  week,  and  in 
the  performance  of  which  duty  he  felt  more  proud 
and  pleased  than  if  he  had  been  the  clergyman 
himself.  There  was  Sarah,  in  the  *'  Sketches  by 
Boz,"  who  regularly  read  the  Bible  to  her  old  mis- 
tress ;  and  in  the  touching  sketch  of  Our  Next-door 
Neighbor  in  the  same  book,  we  find  the  mother  of 
the  sick  bo^  engaged  i^  reading  the  Bible  to  him 
^  when  the  visitor  called  and  interrupted  her.  This 
incident  reminds  us  of  the  poor  Chancery  prisoner 
in  the  Fleet,  who,  when  on  his  death-bed  calmly 
waiting  the  release  which  would  set  him  free  for- 
ever, had  the  Bible  read  to  him  by  an  old  man  in 
a  cobbler's  apron.  One  of  David  Uopperfield's  ear- 
liest recoUections  was  of  one  Sunday  evening  when 
his  mother  read  aloud  to  him  and  Peggotty  the 
story  of  Our  Saviour  raising  Lazarus  from  the 
dead.  So  deep  an  impression  did  the  story  make 
upon  the  boy,  taken  in  connection  with  all  tnat  had 
been  lately  told  him  about  his  father's  funeral,  that 
he  re(]uested  to  be  carried  up  to  his  bedroom,  from 
the  windows  of  which  he  could  see  the  quiet  church- 
yard with  the  dead  all  lying  in  their  graves  at  rest 
below  the  solemn  moon,  ftp,  too,  in  "  Great  Ex- 
pectations," was  not  only  in  the  habit  of  reading 
the  Bible  to  the  convict  under  sentence  of  death, 
but  of  praying  with  him  as  well ;  and  Esther  Sum- 
merson  teUs  us  how  she  used  to  come  down  stairs 
every  evening  at  nine  o'clock  to  read  the  Bible  to 
her  godmother.  ♦ 

Not  a  few  of  the  dwellings  into  which  Mr.  Dick- 
ens conducts  us  in  the  course  of  some  of  his  best- 
known  stories  have  their  walls  decorated  with 
prints  illustrative  of  many  a  familiar  scene  from 
sacred  history.  Thus  when  Martin  Chuzzlewit 
went  away  from  Pecksniff's,  and  was  ten  good  miles 
on  his  road  to  London,  he  stopped  to  breakfast  in 
the  parlor  of  a  little  roadside  inn,  on  the  walls  of 
which  were  two  or  three  highly  colored  pictures 
representing  the  Wise  Men  at  the  Manger,  and  the 
Prodigal  Son  returning  to  his  Father.  On  the 
walls  of  Peg^tty's  charming  boat-cottage,  too, 
there  were  pjnnts  showiuff*  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac, 
and  the  Casting  of  Daniel  into  the  Den  of  Lions. 
When  Arthur  Clennam  came  home  after  his  long 
absence  in  the  East,  he  found  the  Plagues  of  Egypt 
*  The  Work!  of  Chftries  Diokem.    **  Charks  Dickeni's  ISdiUon." 


still  hanging,  framed  and  glazed,  on  the  same  old 
place  in  nis  mother's  parlor.  And  who  has  fcMrgotr 
ten  the  fireplace  in  old  Scrooge's  house,  which  "  was 
paved  all  round  with  quaint  Dutch  tiles  designed  to 
illustrate  the  Scriptures  ?  " 

Here  are  a  few  comparisons.  When  Mr.  Loiry, 
in  bestowing  a  bachelor's  blessing  on  Miss  Prost 
before  "  somebody  "  came  to  claim  her  for  his  own, 
<<  held  the  fair  face  from  him  to  look  at  the  well- 
remembered  expression  on  the  forehead,  and  then 
laid  the  bright  golden  hair  against  his  little  brown 
wig  with  a  genuine  tenderness  and  delicacy  which, 
if  such  things  be  old-fashioned,  were  as  old  as 
Adam."  As  old  as  Adam  here  means  so  long  ago 
as  Adam's  time ;  while  Methuselah  su^ests  great 
age.  Thus  Miss  Jellyby  relieved  her  mind  to  Miss 
Summerson  on  the  suDJect  of  Mr.  Quale  in  the  ibl- 
lowine  energetic  language :  "  If  he  were  to  come 
with  his  ^at  shining  lumpy  forehead  night  after 
night  till  he  was  as  old  as  Methuselsih,  I  would  n't 
have  anything  to  say  to  him."  Ajid  Mr.  Filer,  in 
his  eminently  practical  remarks  on  the  lamentable 
ignorance  of  political  economy  on  the  part  of  work- 
ing people  in  connection  with  marriage,  observed 
to  Alderman  Cute  that  a  man  may  live  to  be  as  old 
as  Methuselah,  and  may  labor  all  his  life  for  the 
benefit  of  such  people ;  but  there  could  be  no  more 
hope  of  persuaaing  them  that  they  had  no  right 
or  business  to  be  married  than  he  could  hope 
to  persuade  them  that  they  had  no  earthly  ri^t 
or  business  to  be  bom.  Miss  Betsy  Trotwood 
declared  to  Mr.  Dick  that  the  natural  consequence 
of  David  Copperfield's  mother  having  jnanied  a 
murderer  —  or  a  man  with  a  name  very  like  it  — 
was  to  set  the  boy  a-prowling  and  wandering  about 
the  country  "  like  Cain  before  he  was  grown  up." 
Joe  Gargery's  journeyman,  on  going  away  from  nis 
work  at  night,  used  to  douch  out  of  the  shop  like 
Cain,  or  the  Wandering  Jew,  as  if  he  had  no  idea 
where  he  was  going,  and  had  no  intention  of  ever 
coming  back.  Describing  the  state  of  "  the  thriv- 
ing city  of  Eden,"  when  Martin  and  Mark  arrived 
there,  the  author  of  "Martin  ChAzzlewit"  says 
"  The  waters  of  the  Delude  might  have  lef^  it  bat  a 
week  before,  so  choked  wim  slime  and  matted  growth 
was  the  hideous  swamp  which  bore  that  name." 
The  Deluge  suggests  Noah's  Ark.  The  following 
reference  to  it  is  fi^m  "  Little  Dorrit,"  descriptive 
of  the  gradual  approach  of  darkness  up  among  the 
highest  ridges  of  the  Alps:  "The  ascending 
night  came  up  the  mountains  like  a  rising  water. 
When  at  last  it  rose  tolthe  walls  of  the  convent  of 
the  Great  St.  Bernard,  it  was  as  if  that  weather-boat- 
en  structure  wero  another  ark,  and  floated  on  the 
shadowy  waves.*'  Here  is  something  from  the 
Tower  of  Babel:  Looming  heavy  in  the  black 
wet  night,  the  tall  chimneys  of  the  Coketown  &c- 
tories  rose  high  into  the  air,  and  looked  as  if  they 
were  so  many  "  competing  towers  of  BabeL"  When 
Mortimer  LightwocHi  inouired  of  Charley  Hexam, 
with  reference  to  the  body  of  the  roan  found  in  the 
river,  whether  or  not  any  means  had  been  employed 
to  restore  life,  he  received  this  reply :  "  'ioa 
would  n't  ask,  sir,  if  you  knew  his  state.  Pha- 
raoh's multitude  that  wero  drowned  in  the  Bed  Sea 
ain't  moro  beyond  restoring  to  life."  The  boy  add- 
ed, further,  "  that  if  Lazarus  wero  only  half  as  far 
gone,  that  was  the  groatest  of  all  the  miracles." 
When  the  Scotch  surgeon  was  caUed  in  profession- 
ally to  see  Mr.  Krook's  unfortunate  lodger,  the 
Scotch  tongue  pronounced  him  to  be  "  iust  as  dead 
as  Phairy."    Job's  poverty  is  not  likely  to  be  for- 
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gotten  among  the  comparisons.    No.    Mr.  Mail's 
mother  was  as  poor  as  Job.    Nor  Samson's  strength : 
Dot's  mother  had  so  many  infallible  recipes  for  the 
preservation  of  the  baby's  health  that,  had  they  all 
oeen  administered^  the  said  baby  must  have  been 
done  for,  though  strong  as  an  iniant  Samson.    Nor 
Goliath's  importance:    John  Chivery's  chivalrous 
feeling  towards  all  that  belonged  to  Little  Dorrit 
made  nim  so  very  respectable,  m  spite  of  his  small 
stature,  his  weak  legs,  and  his  genuine  poetic  tem- 
perament, that  a  Goliath  might  have  sat  in  his 
place  demanding  less  consideration  at  Arthur  Clen- 
nam's    hands.     Nor    Solomon's    wisdom:    Trotty 
Yeck  was  so  delighted  when  the  child  kissed  him 
that  he  could  n't  helpsayinj^,  "  She 's  as  sensible 
as  Solomon."    Miss  Wade,  having  said  farewell  to 
her  fellow-travellers  in  the  public  room  of  the  hotel 
at  Marseilles,  sought  her  own  apartment.    As  she 
passed  along  the  gallery,  she  heard  an  angry  sound 
of  muttering  and  sobbing.    A  door  stood  open,  and, 
looking  into  the  room,  she  saw  therein  Pet's  attend- 
ant, the  maid  with  the  curious  name  of  Tattyco- 
ram.    Miss  Wade  asked  what  was  the  matter,  and 
received  in  reply  a  few  short  and  angry  words  in  a 
deeply  iniured,  ill-used   tone.    Then    again  com- 
*  menced  the  sobs  and  tears  and  pinching,  tearing 
fingers,  making  altogether  such  a  scene  as  if  she 
were  being  "  rent  by  the  demons  of  old."    Let  us 
close  these  comparisons  by  quoting  another  from 
the  same  book,  "  Little  Dorrit,"  descriptive  of  the 
evening  stillness  after  a  day  of  terrific  glare  and 
heat  at  Marseilles:    <*The  sun   went  down   in  a 
red,  green,  golden  glorv ;  the  stars  came  out  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  nrenies  mimicked  them  in  the 
lower  air,  as  men  may  feebly  imitate  the  goodness 
of  a  better  order  of  beings ;  the  long,  duaty  roads 
and  the  interminable  plains  were  in  repose,  and  so 
deep  a  hush  was  on  (he  sea,  that  it  scarcely  whispered 
of  the  time  when  it  shall  give  up  its  dead" 

Looking  over  the  dear  familiar  pages  of  ''  Nich- 
olas NicHeby,"  our  eye  lights  upon  a  passage, 
almost  at  opening,  whidi  refers  to  God's  goodness 
and  mercy.  As  Nickleby's  father  lay  on  his  death- 
bed, he  embraced  his  wife  and  children,  and  then 
"  solemnly  commended  them  to  One  who  never 
deserted  the  widow  or  her  fatherless  children." 
Towards  the  close  of  Esther  Summerson's  narrative 
in  "  Bleak  House  "  we  read  these  touching,  tender 
words  regarding  Ada's  baby :  "  The  little  child 
who  was  to  have  done  so  much  was  bom  before  the 
turf  was  planted  on  its  father's  grave.  It  was  a 
boy ;  and  I,  my  husband,  and  my  guardian  gave 
him  his  father's  name.  The  help  that  my  dear 
counted  on  did  come  to  her ;  though  it  came  in  the 
Eternal  Wisdom  for  another  purpose.  Though  to 
blesB  and  restore  his  mother,  not  his  father,  was  the 
errand  of  thif  baby,  its  power  was  mighty  to  do  it. 
When  I  saw  the  strcngtn  of  the  weak  little  hand, 
and  how  its  touch  could  heal  my  darling's  heart, 
and  raise  up  hopes  within  her,  I  felt  a  new  sense 
of  the  goodness  and  tenderness  of  God."  Afler 
these  illustrations  of  the  great  lessons  of  the  good- 
ness of  God,  and  that  there  is  mercy  in  even  our 
hardest  trials,  we  come  next  upon  one  which 
teaches  the  duty  of  patience  and  resignation  to 
(lod's  wiU.  3ir8.  Mayfie  observed  to  Oliver  Twist, 
with  reference  to  the  dangerous  illness  of  Rose,  that 
she  had  seen  and  experienced  enough  to  "know 
that  it  is  not  always  the  youngest  and  best  who 
are  spared  to  those  that  love  them ;  but  this  should 
give  us  comfort  in  our  sorrow,  for  Heaven  is  just, 
and  such  things  teach  us  impressively  that  there  is 


a  brighter  world  than  this,  and  that  the  passage  to 
it  is  speedy.     God's  will  be  done  I " 

After  these  words  the  subject  of  prayer  naturally 
suggests  itself.  At  another,  and  a  very  different 
stage  of  Oliver  Twist's  career,  we  find  him  on  his 
knees,  earnestly  beseeching  God  to  spare  him  from 
committing  such  deeds  and  crimes  as  he  had  just 
been  readmg  of  in  the  book  which  Fs^n  had  put 
into  his  hands.  That  was  an  earnest  prayer,  too, 
of  the  poor  woman  in  the  sketch  by  "  fioz  "  of 
"The  Black  Veil";  and  no  reader  of  "Bleak 
House  "  can  forget  the  prayer  of  poor  Jo,  the  cross- 
ing-sweeper. On  his  death-bed  ne  was  visited  by 
Aflan  Woodcourt,  who  asked  him :  — 

"  Jo  I    Did  you  ever  know  a  prayer  ?  " 

"  Never  know'd  nothink,  sir." 

"  Not  so  much  as  one  short  prayer  ?  " 

"No,  sir.    Nothink  at  all " 

"  Jo,  my  poor  fellow  I " 

"  I  hear  you,  sir,  in  the  dark,  but  I  'm  a-gropin 
—  a-mropin ;  let  me  catch  hold  of  your  hand.' 

"  Jo,  can  you  say  what  I  say  ?  " 

"  I  '11  say  anythink  you  say,  sir,  for  I  knows  it 's 
good." 

"  Our  Father." 

"  Our  Father  I    Yes,  that 's  wery  good,  sir." 

"  Which  art  in  heaven" 

"  Art  in  heaven ;  is  the  light  a-comin,  sir  ?  " 

" It  is  close  at  hand.    Hmowed he  Thy  name" 

"  Hallowed  be  Thy  —  " 

"The  light  is  come  upon  the  dark  benighted 
way.  Dead  1 . .  . .  and  dying  thus  around  us  every 
day."  When  Pip  went  to  see  Abel  Magwitch  lying 
under  sentence  of  death,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  say  and  read  to  him  what  he  knew  the  convict 
ought  to  hear:  "Mindful,  then,  of  what  we  had 
read  together,  I  thought  of  the  two  men  who  went 
up  into  the  Temple  to  pray,  and  I  knew  there  were 
no  better  words  that  1  could  say  beside  his  bed 
than  *  O  Lord,  be  merciful  to  him  a  sinner  I ' " 

Our  Saviour's  life  and  teaching  supply  so  many 
interesting  illustrations  to  Charles  Dickens  that 
our  great  difiiculty,  in  such  a  limited  space  as  that 
to  which  we  are  now  confined,  is  to  make  a  good 
selection.  To  make  a  beginning ;  here  is  a  sketch 
entitled  "  A  Christmas  IVee,"  from  one  of  his  re- 
printed pieces,  which  contains  this  simple  and 
beautiful  summary  of  our  Lord's  life  on  earth: 
"  The  waits  are  playing,  and  they  break  my  child- 
ish sleep!  What  images  do  I  associate  with  the 
Christmas  music  as  1  see  them  set  forth  on  the 
Christmas  Tree?  Known  before  all  the  others, 
keeping  far  apart  from  all  the  others,  they  gather 
round  my  little  bed.  An  angel  speaking  to  a  group 
of  shepherds  in  a  field ;  some  travellers,  with  eyes 
uplifted,  following  a  star ;  a  Baby  in  a  manger;  a 
Child  in  a  spacious  temple  talking  with  grave  men ; 
a  solemn  figure,  with  a  mild  and  beautiful  face, 
raising  a  dead  ^1  by  the  hand ;  again,  near  a  city 
gate,  calling  back  the  jon  of  a  widow,  on  his  bier, 
to  life;  a  crowd  of  people  looking  through  the 
opened  roof  of  a  chamber  where  Ife.  sits,  and  let- 
ting down  a  sick  person  on  a  bed  with  ropes ;  the 
same,  in  a  tempest,  walking  on  the  water  to  a  ship ; 
again,  on  a  sea-shore,  teaching  a  great  multitude ; 
again,  with  a  chikl  upon  His  knee,  and  other  chil-  . 
dren  round ;  a^n,  restoring  sight  to  the  blind, 
speech  to  the  dumb,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  health  to 
the  sick,  strength  to  the  lame,  knowledge  to  the 
ignorant;  again,  dying  upon  a  cross,  watched  by 
armed  soldiers,  a  thick  darkness  coming  on,  Uje 
earth   beginning  to   shake,  and  only   one   voice 
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heard,  Forgive  them,  £ar  thej  know  not  what  they 
do."' 

In  miich  a  histcny,  truly,  as  Mr.  Dickens  else- 
where says  ("  Uncommercial  l^yeller  "),  "  the 
most  beaatifnl  and  affecting  oonceivaible  by  man," 
there  mnst  be  many  incidents  and  illustrations  of 
surpassing  interest  to  the  novelist  Let  us  proceed 
wim  our  selection.  One  who  has  written  so  many 
Christmas  stories,  and  associated  his  name  so  inti- 
mately with  that  welcome  season,  as  Charles  Dick- 
ens bias  done,  can  scarcely£ul  to  allude  to  many 
of  the  scenes  in  the  life  of  ^m  who  was  *^  its  mighty 
Founder."  Opening  the  '^Christmas  Carol,  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  company  of  Scrooge  and  the 
ghost  of  Jacob  Marley.  lasten  1  ^<  At  this  time  of 
me  roUing  year,"  the  spectre  said,  "  1  suffer  most. 
Why  did  I  walk  through  crowds  of  fellow-beings 
with  my  eyes  turned  down,  and  never  raise  them 
to  that  blessed  Star  which  led  the  wise  men  to  a 
poor  abode  ?  Were  there  no  po<»r  homes  to  which 
Its  light  would  have  conducted  met**  To  the  Star 
in  the  East  there  is  ainother  very  touching  refer- 
ence in  "  Hard  Times,"  —  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
affecting  references  to  the  sacred  narrative  that  can 
be  found  anywhere  within  the  boards  g£  aU  Mr. 
Dickens's  books.  Stephen  Blackpool  has  iust  been 
recovered  firom  the  "  Old  Hell  S^it,"  and  is  lying 
on  the  ground  with  hb  face  turned  to  the  sky  of 
night  A  throng  of  people  surround  •  the  poor, 
crushed,  dying  man.  Ra<mael  his  friend,  is  stoop- 
ing and  bending  over  him. 

*^Lookiq>yoi^er,  Bachaell  Look  aboove  1 "  Fol- 
lowing his  eyes,  she  saw  that  he  was  gazing  at  a  star. 

^It  ha*  shined  upon  me,"  he  said,  reverently, 
<<  in  m^  pain  and  trouble  down  below.  It  ha' 
shined  into  my  mind.  I  ha'  look'n  at 't  and  thowt 
o'  thee,  Rachael,  till  the  muddle  in  my  mind  have 
cleared  awa,  aboove  a  bit,  I  hope " 

The  bearers  were  preparing  to  carry  him  away. 
While  they  were  arranging  how  to  go,  Stephen 
again  spoke  to  his  firiend :  '^  Often  as  I  coom  to 
myseln,"  he  said,  again  referring  to  the  star,  '*  and 
found  it  shining:  on  me  down  there  in  my  trouble,  I 
thowt  it  were  the  star  as  guided  to  our  Saviour's 
home.    I  awmust  think  it  1^  the  very  star  I  " 

They  lifted  him  up,  and  he  was  overjoyed  to  find 
that  they  were  about  to  take  him  in  the  direction 
whither  the  star  seemed  to  him  to  lead. 

'<  Rachael,  beloved  lass !  Don't  let  go  my  hand ; 
we  may  walk  together  t'  night,  my  dear." 

"1  will  hold  thy  hand,  and  keep  beside  thee, 
Stephen,  all  the  ^^•" 

"  Bless  thee  1  Will  soombody  be  pleased  to  coov- 
er  mv  face  ?  " 

"  lliey  carried  him  very  gently  along  the  fields, 
and  down  the  lanes,  and  over  the  wide  landscape ; 
Rachael  always  holding  the  hand  in  hors.  Yeiy 
few  whispers  broke  the  monmfiil  silence.  It  was 
soon  a  nmeral  procession.  The  star  had  shown 
him  where  to  find  the  God  of  the  poor ;  and  through 
humility  and  sorrow  and  forgiveness  he  had  gone  to 
his  Redeemer's  rest" 

What  our  Saviour  said  of  little  cidldren  is  often 
affectionately  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Dickens.  Thus 
while  David  Copperfield  relates  how  he  was  treated 
by  the  Murdstones,  he  qnietly  observes  that,  though 
their  gloomy  theology  made  out  all  children  to  be 
nothing  better  than  a  swarm  of  little  vipars,  yet 
he  was  greatly  coinfi>rted  by  knowing  that  Jesus  had 
other  wad  venr  different  thoughts  about  children, 
when  He  coold  take,  as  He  once  did,  a  little  child 
and  set  him  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples,  saykig, 


<<  Except  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little 
childr^  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  The  same  incident  is  maitioned  in  Tiny 
Tim's  history.  Scrooge  had  asked  the  smrit  to  let 
him  ^  see  some  tenderness  connected  wit£  a  death," 
whereupon  they  entered  Bob  Cratchit's  house,  and 
found  the  mother  and  her  children  all  seated  roond 
the  fire;  ''  The  noisy  little  Cratchits  were  still  as 
statues  in  one  comer,  and  sat  looking  i^>  at  Peter, 
who  had  a  book  before  him.  The  muother  and  bar 
daughters  were  engaged  in  sewing.  But  surely 
they  were  very  quiet' 

^<  And  He  took  a  child,  and  set  him  in  the  midst 
of  them.'" 

<<  Where  had  Scrooge  heard  those  words?  He 
had  not  dreamed  them.  The  boy  must  have  read 
them  only,  as  he  and  the  ^irit  crossed  the  thres- 
hold.   Whv  did  he  not  go  on?  " 

The  mother  laid  her  work  i^n  the  table,  and  pot . 
her  hand  up  to  her  face. 

<*  The  color  hurts  my  eyes,"  she  said. 

"The  color?    Ab,  poor  Tinv  Tim  I " 

Since  we  have  got  amongst  the  little  diildren,  let 
us  have  a  few  more  instances  of  their  astociatioos 
with  the  sacred  story  in  the  writings  of  Charles 
Dickens.  In  "  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  we  read  of 
Lucie  sitting  in  the  still  and  lonely  house  ^  listen- 
ing to  the  e^oing  footsteps  of  years,"  —  listemng 
to  something  which  whispered  or  a  time  when  she 
would  perhaps  be  called  away  to  fill  an  early  grave, 
and  leave  her  husband  and  her  child  behind.  *'  Thai 
time  passed,  and  her  little  Lucie  lay  on  her  bosom. 
Then,  among  the  advancing  echoes,  there  was  the 
tread  of  her  tiny  feet  and  the  sound  of  her  prattlins 
words.  Let  greater  echoes  resound  as  they  wool^ 
the  young  mother  at  the  cradle-side  could  always 
hear  those  cominpr.  Thev  came,  and  the  shaoy 
house  was  sunny  with  a  child's  lau^  and  the  Divine 
Friend  of  chil^n,  to  whom  in  her  trouble  she  had 
confided  hers,  seemed  to  take  her  child  in  her  arms, 
as  He  took  Uie  child  of  old,  and  made  it  a  sacred 
ioy  to  her.  Thus  soothed  and  comfivted,  Lucie 
heard  in  the  echoes  of  years  none  but  friendly  sounds. 

"  Even  when  there  were  sounds  of  sorrow  among 
the  rest,  they  were  not  harsh  nor  cruel.  Even  when 
golden  hair,  like  her  own,  lav  in  a  halo  on  a  pillow 
round  the  worn  face  of  a  httle  boy,  and  he  said, 
with  a  radiant  smile,  *  Dear  papa  and  mamma,  I 
am  very  aorry  to  leave  you  both,  and  to  leave  my 
pretty  sister;  but  I  am  called, and  I  must  go — ' 
those  were  not  tears  all  of  agony  that  wett^  his 
voung  mother's  cheek,  as  the  spirit  departed  firom 
ner  emtobce  that  had  been  intru^^  to  it  Suffer 
them,  and  forbid  them  not  They  see  my  Father's 
face.     O  Father — blessed  words ! " 

Esther  Summerson  and  Ada  Clare  are  on  a  visit 
to  the  hrickmakcr's  famUy.  Opportunity  has  just 
been  given  them  of  saying  a  few  kind  words  to  Uie 
brickmaker's  wife,  who  was  sitting  by  the  fire  with 
the  baby  on  her  knee.  Ada's  gentle  heart  is  moved 
by  baby's  sufferings.  As  she  oends  down  to  tooch 
its  little  face,  it  (Ued.  "  O  Esther ! "  cried  Ada. 
sinking  on  her  knees  beside  it,  **  look  here  1  O  £s^ 
ther,  my  love,  the  little  thing  1  —  the  suffering,  quiet, 
focetty  little  thing  I  I  am  so  sorry  for  it  I  am  so 
sorrv  for  the  mother.  I  never  saw  a  eight  so  pitiful 
as  this  before.     O  baby,  baby  ! " 

They  tried  to  comfort  the  mother,  and  whispered 
to  her  what  our  Saviour  said  of  little  children.  She 
answered  nothing,  and  co»\d  <mly  reply  to  their  ten- 
der, k)ving  symjMiAhy  by  "  wee{Mng —  weeping  very 
much." 
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We  have  no  spaoe  for  more  of  these  touching  in- 
cidents,  nor  fi>r  any  other,  indeed,  out  of  a  list,  of 
passages  which  we  had  marked  off  with  reference  to 
the  parables  uid  miracles  of  onr  Lord ;  the  divine 
lessons  of  loving  and  forgiving  one  another ;  the 
necessitj  of  being  ourselves  at  peace  with  God ;  the 
change  that  nrast  come  upon  us  all ;  the  certainty 
of  another  and  a  better  lira  than  this ;  and  the  great 
day  of  judgment  to  come.  But  what  we  have  given 
will  be  amply  sufficient,  we  trust,  to  show  how  much 
our  greatest  living  novelist  is  in  the  habit  of  gding 
to  the  sacred  nairative  for  illustrations  to  many  of 
his  most  touching  incidents,  and  how  reverend  and 
respectful  always  is  the  spirit  in  whidi  every  such 
illustration  is  employed.  To  think  of  Charles 
Dickens's  writings  as  containing  no  reli^ns  teach- 
ing is  to  do  them  a  great  injustice.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  his  readers  may  possibly  have  been  startled 
by  what  he  has  written  with  regard  to  the  Christian 
ministry  and  missionary  work  as  associated  with 
Stiggins,  Chadband,  Mrs.  Jellyby,  and  some  of  the 
observations  of  Sam  Weller's  father.  But  with  ref- 
erence to  these,  and  such  as  these,  a  paragraph  in 
the  Preface  to  one  of  the  earliest  of  nis  woks  — 
"  The  Rckwick  Papers  " — is  quite  sufficient  to  re- 
assure his  startled  readers,  and  dispel  from  their 
minds  all  idea  of  reKnon  or  religions  wofk  being  re- 
fenredtoonlytoberimculed.  In  the  Prefieu^  refmed 
to  Mr.  Dickens  says :  — 

**  Lest  there  should  be  any  welHntentioned  per- 
sons who  do  not  perceive  the  <tifference  (as  some  could 
not  when  *  Old  Mortality '  was  newly  published)  be- 
tween religion  and  the  cant  of  religion,  piety  and 
the  pretence  of  piety,  a  humble  reverence  for  the 
great  truths  of  sacred  Scripture  and  an  audacious 
and  offensive  obtrusion  of  its  letter  and  not  its  spirit, 
in  the  commonest  dissensions  and  meanest  affavs  of 
life,  to  the  extraordinary  confusion  of  ignorant 
minds,  let  them  understand  that  it  is  always  the  lat- 
ter, and  never  the  fermer,  which  is  satirized 
here.  ...  It  is  never  out  of  season  to  protest  acainst 
that  coarse  famiUari^  with  sacred  diings  which  is 
busy  on  the  Up,  and  idle  in  the  heart ;  or  against 
ihe  confounding  of  Christianity  wiUi  any  class  of 
persons  who,  in  the  words  of  Swift,  have  just  enough 
religion  to  make  them  hate,  and  not  enough  to 
make  them  k>ve,  one  another." 

These  •*  words  of  observation  on  so  plain  ahead," 
^ugh  written  as  fkr  back  as  the  first  publicatkni 
of  *«  Pickwick,"  are  strictly  applicable  to  all  that 
Mr.  Dickens  has  since  written.  So  that,  to  think 
of  his  writings  as  containing  neither  moral  nor  re- 
ligiouB  lessons,  —  in  their  best  and  widest  sense, 
uit  feom.all  sectarian  teaching  and  as  high  and 
dry  above  the  distractions  of  theological  dogma- 
tisms as  practice  is  from  profession,  —  simply  be- 
cause they  are  woiks  of  fiction,  and  not  classed  un- 
der the  head  of  «*  IRelirious  Publications,"  would  be 
not  only  as  uncharitaWe,  but  as  unjust,  as  it  was 
of  St.  John,  who  on  one  occasion  came  to  our  Sa- 
riour  and  nn>orted,  in  his  seal,  that  he  had  seen  one 
easting  out  devils  who  did  not  belong  to  his  compa- 
ny or  apostleship.  *•  Forbid  him  not,"  said  Jesus, 
**  for  there  is  no  man  which  shall  do  a  miracle  in  My 
name  that  can  lightly  speak  evil  of  Me:  for  he  that 
is  not  against  us  is  on  our  part."  Who  can  tell 
how  many  are  the  legions  of  evil  spirits  that  have 
been  cast  out  ?  — how  much  real  and  lasting  good 
effected  by  those  pure  and  healthy  writings  which 
have  made  the  name  of  Charles  Dickens  familiar 
M  a  Household  Word  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage 16  spoken  or  translated? 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  programme  of  the  next  Paris  Italian  opera 
season  has  just  been  issued.  Three  new  operas 
are  promiseo. 

Thb  Musical  Standard  states  that  the  French 
normal  diapason  has  been  adopted  at  the  important 
opera-house  of  Prague. 

Ofpekbach  celebrates  his  silver  wedding  at  his 
estate  at  Etretat  by  a  fancy  dress  ball,  the  charac- 
ters chiefly  selected  from  his  own  operas. 

"  Thb  Academy  "  is  the  ver^  bad  title  selected 
by  Mr.  Murray  for  his  new  critical  journal.  Dr. 
William  Smith  of  dictionary  renown  is  mentioned 
as  its  editor. 

At  a  recent  marriage  at  a  iEUtualistic  Church  in 
the  fashionable  part  of  London  the  service  lasted 
exactly  two  hours  t  This  included  a  sermon  and 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion. 

Not  long  since  Sir  Edward  Codrington  break- 
fasted with  the  Emperc^  and  the  Eznpress  at  St. 
Cloud.  In  the  folds  of  his  naj^dn  Sir  Edward  found 
the  insignia  of  Grand  Officier  of  the  Legion  d'Hon- 
neur. 

Th£  AthensBum  says  that  Lord  Palmerston's 
Diary  recently  disoov^ed  is  not  a  mere  record  of 
facts,  but  a  gallery  of  pictures  and  sketehes,  in  all 
of  which  are  clearly  to  be  seen  the  style  of  an  ac- 
complished master.  It  is  besides,  something  more. 
A  scene  between  the  writer  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, when  Mr.  Huskisson's  dismissal  or  his  be- 
ing retained  was  in  dispute,  is  of  the  very  highest 
aid  finest  style  of  serious  comedy :  graphic,  dramatic, 
and  to  lifelike  that  the  actors  seem  bodily  before  us. 

The  readers  of  the  Figaro,  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ul^  and  best  written  of  the  Paris  journals,  had  last 
week  to  contemplate  a  singular  phenomenon.  The 
editor  in  chief,  M.  H.  de  Villemessant,  was  bold 
enough  to  give  the  place  of  honor  to  an  article  of 
his  own  entitled  ^*  One  Maiaon  de  Fous  k  vendre." 
It  was  a  maffuLkent  account  of  a  house  with  fine 
grounds  of  his  own  which  he  wanted  to  sell  for 
$  10,000,  and  the  folly  to  which  the  title  of  the  arti- 
cle referred  was  that  of  successive  proprietors  who 
had  wasted  whole  fortunes  in  making  tnis  mansion, 
its  park,  its  g^ens,  and  its  fields  a  perfect  para- 
dise, with  every  comfort  and  luxury  wnich  inzenu- 
jty  could  devise  and  money  obtain.  M.  de  Ville- 
messant announces  that  he  is  on  the  point  of  pur- 
chasing a  residence  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and 
that  is  the  sole  reason  of  his  wishing  to  part  with  a 
perfect  paradise  in  the  country.  Tte  Parisians  are 
amused.  They  take  an  interest  in  ^e  private  af- 
fairs of  M.  de  Villemessant,  and  they  do  not  see 
how  journalism  is  degraded  by  such  a  system  of  ad- 
vertising. 

The  English  journals  are  in  a  very  happy  frame 
of  mind  over  the  result  of  the  international  tx>at  race, 
and  firankly  admit  that  the  mateh  was  a  dote  one. 
The  Pall  Mall  'Gazette  says  : '« To  have  beaten  such 
as  these,  men  whose  pluck  could  carry  them  8,000 
miles  to  measure  oars  with  an  Englisn  university, 
whose  patience  has  in  detail  surmounted  innumera- 
ble difficulties  and  disappointments  in  boat-building, 
and  whose  endurance  was  abnost  unparalleled,^  is 
for  Oxford  one  of  those  lumpy  triumphs  in  which 
there  is  peculiar  honor  to  the  victor,  without  the 
smallest  purticle  of  humiliatioB  fi^r  the  vanquished." 
The  London  Times  ends  its  account  of  the  oontest 
with  the  fi)llowing  sentiment :  ^  The  American  crew 
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has  met,  as  we  were  always  sure  it  would  meet,  with 
perfectly  fair  play ;  and  if  our  crew  goes  to  Amer- 
ica, we  have  no  doubt  it  will  receive  similar  treat- 
ment. May  all  our  ftiturc  international  struggles 
be  conducted  in  the  same  spirit,  and  whichever  side 
wins,  may  the  vanquished  always  have  as  little  rea- 
son to  feel  regret  at  their  defeat  I  " 

A  CONTRIBUTOR  to  the  Daily  News  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt  made 
by  a  correspondent  of  Victor  Hugo,  while  the 
translation  of  "  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer  "  was 
being  proceeded  with,  to  convince  the  great  man 
that  "  Premifere  des  qoatre  "  was  not  a  correct  ren- 
dering of  "  Firth  of  Forth,"  and  that  the  «  Firth 
of  Forth "  was  not  the  "  First  of  Four  Cliffs." 
The  curious  blunder  was  noticed  in  man}'  quarters 
when  "  Les  Travailleurs  de  la  Mer  "  appeared ;  but 
it  is  now  known  for  the  first  time,  that  it  had  been 
pointed  out  to  M.  Hugo  before  the  work  appeared, 
and  that  the  sublime  romancist  persisted  in  main- 
twning  that  the  "Firth  of  Forth"  was  what  he 
had  declared  it  to  be,  and  that  the  first  of  the  four 
cliffs  which  mark  the  frontier  between  England 
and  Scotland  had  been  blown  down  bv  the  fury  of 
an  equinoctial  gale.  "The  meteorological  facts 
mentioned  by  me,"  he  replied,  "  being  the  same  as 
reported  by  the  Bulletin  of  the  Paris  Observatory, 
if  there  is  an  error,  or  if  the  denomination  is  inex- 
act^ it  is  to  the  Bulletin  that  that  error  or  inexacti- 
tude must  be  referred.  For  the  rest  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  error  {Du  reste,  je  ne  crois 
pas  qu*il  y  ait  erreur),'* 

Mrs.  Stowe'b  paper  on  the  Byrons  appears  in 
the  September  number  of  Macmillan's  Magazine, 
prefaced  by  the  following  editorial  note :  — 

"  Many  readers  of  the  Diary  of  the  late  Mr.  Crabb 
Robinson  must  have  been  much  struck  by  a  letter  from 
Lady  Byron,  there  printed  for  the  first  time  (Vol.  HI. 
p.  351 ).  The  tone  of  deep  affection,  and  almost  divine 
charity,  in  which  she  speaks'of  her  husband,  must  have 
come  with  startling  effect  on  those  who  knew  her  only 
through  the  representations  of  '  Don  Juan/  and  Mr. 
Moore's  'Life  of  Lord  Byron.' 

"  The  following  paper,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe,  on  Lady  Byron's  life  and  relations  to  Lord  By- 
ron, is  (he  first  complete  and  authentic  statement  of  the 
whole  circumstances  of  that  disastrous  affair  which  has 
been  given  to  the  world.  Painful  and  appalling  as  are 
the  details,  the  time  is  come  when  they  can  no  longer 
be  concealed.  This  paper  is,  in  fact,  Laidy  Byron's  own 
statement  of  the  reasons  which  forced  her  to  the  separa^ 
tion  which  she  so  long  resisted,  and  on  which,  out  of 
regard  for  her  husband  and  child,  she  maintained  so 
religious  a  silence  up  to  the  day  of  her  death.  Evidence 
at  once  so  new  and  so  direct  cannot  but  materially  alter 
the  whole  com])lexion  of  this  most  painfal  question ; 
and  all  former  judgments,  being  based  on  insufiicicnt 
data,  must  of  necessity  be  henceforward  invalidated  or 
superseded.  A  perusal  of  the  lacts  here  given  for  the 
first  time  will  leave  little  doubt  in  the  reader's  mind 
both  that  Lady  Byron's  separation  was  the  only  course 
open  to  her,  and  that  the  motives  for  her  persistent  si- 
lence were  of  the  same  kind  which  gbvemed  her  long 
hfe  of  active  and  noble  beneficence.  The  intense  faith- 
fulness and  love  to  her  husband  which  survived  private 
wrongs  of  the  deepest  kind,  the  continued  attacks  of 
Lord^  Byron  himself,  and  a  long  course  of  public  vitu- 
peration, were  only  a  consistent  part  of  her  whole  na- 
ture and  life. 

*•  Towards  so  pure  and  loft^  a  character,  compassion 
would  be  out  of  place ;  hnt  justice  maybe  rendered,  even 
after  this  lapse  of  time ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying 
to  the  Editor  of  Macmillan's  Mai^azine  that  it  should  be 
rendered  through  these  columns." 


Lucas,  who  succeeded  Batty  as  Lion-Tamer  at 
the  Hippodrome,  has  been  slain  by  his  beasts* 
Armed  only  with  a  whip  he  entered  a  cage  where- 
in were  four  lions.  Lucas  had  not  been  two  seconds 
in  the  cage  before  he  perceived  his  danger.  He  had 
omitted  to  take  with  him  his  usual  weapons.  Fotr 
an  instant  he  lost  sight  of  the  lioness,  who,  no  long- 
er perceiving  his  eyes  fixed  on  hers,  seized  him  by 
the  lower  jaw  and  by  the  back  of  his  head  crunch- 
ing the  occipital  bone,  and  then  seizing  him  by  the 
arm  in  order  to  drag  him  between  her  paws  and 
devour  him  at  her  leisure.  Her  sire,  however,  de- 
sirous of  sharing  the  spoil,  attempted  to  force  him 
from  beneath  her  paws,  and  caught  him  by  the 
thigh,  inflicting  a  fearful  wound,  and  literally 
gnawing  throu^  the  main  artery.  It  was  at  this 
awful  moment  that  Jose  Mendez,  an  attached  ser- 
vant of  Lucas,  dashed  into  the  cage  with  a  revolver 
with  the  butt  end  of  which  he  dealt  a  heavy  blow 
at  the  lioness's  head,  which  compelled  her  to  give 
up  her  prey.  Mendez,  with  marvellous  strength, 
made  a  spring  at  the  lion  and  threw  him  into  the 
back  of  the  cs^ ;  then,  levelling  the  weapon  at  the 
animals  with  nis  right  arm,  pushed  the  bleeding 
man  out  of  their  reach  by  his  feet  It  was  only 
then  that  the  other  attendants  came  to  the  rescue, 
and  with  an  iron  bar  wrenched  open  the  bars  of  the 
cage,  enabling  Mendez  to  effect  his  escf^  back- 
wtuxis,  dragging  Lucas  with  him,  but  never  lower- 
ing his  right  arm,  with  which  he  grasped  ihe  revol- 
ver. The  heroic  conduct  of  Mendez  deserves 
record,  and  may  well  rank  with  deeds  of  daring 
which  have  won  stars  and  crosses  on  fields  of  battle. 
But  his  devotion  was  unavailing.  His  master  had 
received  his  death-i^ound. 

A  Vienna  paper  gives  an  amnsiog  accoimt  of 
the  refireshments  which  the  singers  at  the  opera 
there  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  between  the  acts  to 
keep  their  voices  in  good  order.  Each  singer,  it 
appears,  has  his  or  her  own  peculiar  specific  The 
Swedish  tenor  Labatt  takes  "  two  saltea  cucombers  ** 
for  a  dose,  and  declares  that  this  vegetable  is  the  best 
thing  in  liie  world  for  strengthening  the  voice  and 
giving  it "  the  true  metallic  ring."  The  other  sing- 
ers, however,  do  not  seem  to  be  of  this  opinion. 
Sontheim  takes  a  pinch  of  snuff  and  drinks  cold 
lemonade ;  Wachtel  eats  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten 
up  with  sugar;  Steger,  <^  the  most  corpulent  of  ten- 
ors," drinks  "the  brown  juice  of  the  gambrinns  " ; 
Walter,  cold  black  coffee ;  Niemann,  champagne ; 
and  Tichatchek,  mulled  claret.  Ferenczy,  the  tenor, 
smokes  one  or  two  cigars,  which  his  colleagues  re- 
gard as  so  much  poison.  Mdlle.  Braun-Brini  takes 
after  the  first  act  a  class  of  beer,  after  the  third 
and  fourth  a  cup  of  cafi^  au  lait,  and  before  the 
great  duet  in  the  fourth  act  of  the  "  Huguenots  ** 
always  a  bottle  of  Moet  Crdmant  Kos^.  Nachbaor 
munches  bonbons  during  the  performance :  Riibsam, 
the  barytone,  drinks  mead;  Mitterwurzer  and  Eio- 
dermann  suck  dried  plums;  Robinson,  another  bary- 
tone, drinks  soda-water;  Formes  takes  porter,  and 
Arabaoek  Gumpoldskirchner  wine  I  The  celebrate 
ed  barytone  Beck,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  noth- 
ing at  all,  and  reuses  to  speak.  Draxler  smoke4 
Turkish  tobacco  and  drinks  a  glass  of  beer.  An- 
other singer.  Dr.  Schmid, -regulates  his  diet  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  his  voice  at  the  time.  Sometimes 
he  drinks  coffee,  sometimes  tea,  and  a  quarter  of  ao 
hour  afterwards  lemonade,  mead,  or  champagne, 
taking  snuff  between  whiles,  and  eating  app^ 
plums,  and  dry  bread,  a  very  liberal  arrangement. 
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HEmmCH  HEINE. 

TniB'tEEN  ^ears  have  now  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  Heinnch  Heine,  and  it  is  scarcely  yet  de- 
cided what  position  he  b  entitled  to  occupy  in  the 
history  of  Enropean  literature.  Those  who  assign 
him  tne  rank  of  a  great  humorist  are  unwilling  to 
number  him  amongst  the  first  poets  of  Germany,  in 
close  proximity  to  the  cycle  of  Lessing,  Herder, 
Schiller,  and  Goethe ;  while  those  who  claim  for 
him  the  throne  vacated  by  Goethe  are  apt  to  over- 
look the  humoristic  and  political  side  of  his  charac- 
ter. Outside  Germany  he  is  best  known  as  a  crit- 
ic, a  satirist,  and  a  humorous  writer.  The  French 
admired  him  as  an  Apollo,  who  flayed  Marsyas 
with  a  grace  and  dexterity  that  rendered  the  oper- 
ation, if  not  painless  to  the  sufferer,  at  least  pleas- 
ant to  the  spectator.  The  Germans,  who  were  best 
able  to  appreciate  the  music  and  beautv  of  his  sing- 
ing, are  only  too  willing  to  forget  the  fntter  things 
he  said  of  them  beyond  the  Rhine.  This  is  easily 
intelligible.  As  a  poet  he  was  Crerman ;  as  a  hu- 
morist he  was  European.  The  numy  visitors  who 
crowded  to  the  siclc-chamber  at  Paris,  where  he 
lay  shrunk  to  a  skeleton,  with  a  bcjurd  that  grew 
lon^  as  a  woman's  hair  over  the  coverlet,  carried  away 
stones  of  satire  that  conquered  pain,  and  wit  whose 
brightness  approaching  death  could  not  tarnish. 
But  the  songs  of  the  poet  spread  from  the  woods 
and  valleys  of  Germany,  where  they  were  first 
sung,  and  became  intelligible  only  through  transla- 
tion to  those  wft)  stood  around  his  bed.  An  unfor- 
tunate misunderstanding  between  Heine's  family 
and  his  publisher  has  hi&erto  prevented  the  excel- 
lent editor  of  his  works  from  oDtaining  access  to  all 
the^  materials  for  a  full  biography.  In  the  mean 
while  his  brother  has  published  a  few  reminiscences 
of  Heinrich's  youth.*  Such  a  work  could  not  fail 
to  have  a  certain  interest ;  in  most  respects  it  is 
a  jejune  and  meagre  chronicle  of  events  scarcely 
worth  recordinoj.  Until  the  fuller  and  promised 
work  appears,  the  best  magazine  for  the  biographer 
will  be  tne  works  and  letters  of  Heine  published  by 
Messrs.  Hoffmann  and  Campe,  and  eoited  by  Dr. 
Strodtmann.t 

Heine  was  bom  at  Diisseldorf  on  the  Rhine,  De- 
cember 13th,  1799.  He  himself  dated  his  birth 
from  the  1st  of  January,  1800,  in  order  that,  as  he 
laughingly  said,  he  might  be  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 


*  **  BrinDerangCD  an  Heinrich  Heine  and  Seine  FamUie,  tod 
•Hnem  Bnider  )UximilUn  Heine."    Berlin :    f  erd.    DUmmler'a 
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first  men  of  the  century.  His  father,  Sigismund 
Heine,  belonged,  as  did  his  ancestors,  to  the  mer- 
cantile class.  He  was  a  Jew,  but,  unlike  his  broth- 
er, Solomon  Heine,  the  Hamburg  banker,  never 
attained  to  considerable  wealth.  He  married  Eliz- 
abeth von  Geldem,  the  daughter  of  a  medical  man 
of  some  local  celebrity.  We  do  not  know  much  of 
the  mother  of  Heinrich  Heine,  but  we  do  know  that 
she  always  retained  the  affection  of  her  son,  for  in 
some  of  his  latest  letters  to  his  publisher  he  is  care- 
ful that  she  should  be  provided  with  early  copies  of 
his  works,  and  that  parts,  which  he  believed  could 
not  be  pleasing  to  her,  should  be  removed  firom  the 
copies  which  wie  received. 

Heinrich  had  two  brothers  and  a  sister,  who  was 
still  alive.    It  is  to  this  sister  that  the  well-known 

S>em, "  Mein  Kind,  wir  waren  Kinder"  is  addressed, 
einrich  was  entered  as  pupil  in  ^e  Diisseldorf 
Gymnasium.  He  has  given  an  account  of  the  ad- 
vantages he  derived  from  that  institution  :  — 

"  Everything  was  to  be  learnt  by  rote  :  Greek,  Histo- 
ry, Geography,  Chronology.  And  yet  many  benefits 
liave  come  to  me  from  such  study.  For  if  I  had  not 
known  the  Koman  kin^s  in  order  it  would  have  been  af- 
terwards perfectly  indifferent  to  me  whether  Nicbuhr  had 
proved  or  had  not  proved  that  they  never  existed  at  all. 
And  if  I  had  not  known  those  dates  how  conld  I  af^r- 
wards  have  found  my  way  about  big  Berlin,  where  one 
house  is  as  like  another  as  two  rain-drops,  and  where  you 
cannot  find  your  friends  unless  you  keep  the  number  of 
their  houses  in  your  head  ?  I  used  to  allot  my  fnends 
some  historical  event,  whose  date  coincided  with  the 
numbers  of  their  houses,  so  that  I  could  easily  know  the 
number  by  thinking  of  the  date ;  and  thus  it  happened 
that  I  never  saw  a  friend  without  his  suggesting  some 
historical  event.  For  instance,  if  I  met  my  tailor,  I  im- 
mediately thought  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  ;  when  I 
saw  the  well-dressed  banker,  Gumpcl,  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  occurred  to  me.  When  I  met  a  certain  in- 
solvent Portuguese  friend,  I  thought  of  the  flicht  of 
Mahomet;  when  I  saw  the  University  chancellor,  a 
man  whose  severe  integrity  is  well  known,  I  remembered 
the  death  of  Haman. 

"  But  as  regards  Latin,  you  have  no  idea  how  involved 
it  is.  The  I&mans  would  never  have  found  time  to 
conquer  the  world  if  they  had  been  first  obliged  to  learn 
Latin.  This  happy  people  knew  in  their  cradles  what 
nouns  have  an  accusative  in  im.  I,  on  the  contrary, 
must  learn  them  by  rote  in  the  sweat  of  my  brow.  Stilh 
it  is  a  grand  thing  that  I  know  them.  For  instance,  if 
on  the  20th  July,  1825,  when  I  had  to  dispute  publicly 
in  the  hall  at  Guttingen,  I  had  said  sitwvem  instead  of 
sinapim^  the  undergraduates  present  mignt  have  detect- 
ed it,  and  that  would  have  been  for  me  an  eternal  dis- 
grace. ViSf  buris,  sttis,  tussis,  cucuniiSf  amutsis,  rtintutbis, 
sinapis,  these  words,  which  have  made  such  a  noise  in 
the  world,  have  done  so  by  pretending  to  belong  to  a 
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certain  class,  and  yet  remaining  exceptions.  For  this 
reason  I  esteem  them  highly ;  and  thtt  I  always  have 
thera  at  command,  should  any  unforeseen  need  come  up- 
on me  to  Qse  them,  gives  me  in  mtny  a  gloomy  hour  of 
life  much  inward  comfort  and  delight." 

From  this  Gymnasium,  Heine  proceeded  to  study 
law  at  Bonn,  which  he  seems  soon  to  have  left,  and 
at  Gottingen.  Here  he  besan  his  tragedies,  "Al- 
mansor  "  and  "  Ratcliffe  " ;  out  having  violated  the 
university  duelling-regulations,  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  by  a  consilium  obeundL 

He  had  already  won  something  of  the  reputation 
of  a  poet.  He  had  published,  in  1821,  a  small  vol- 
ume of  poems,  and  these  were  so  successlul  that 
Rassmann  included  him  amon?  the  celebrities  whom 
he  noticed  iu  his  year-book  tor  1822.  The  work, 
small  as  it  was,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Baron 
de  la  Motte  Fouqu^,  who  wrote  a  poem  and  an  af- 
fectionate letter  to  Heine. 

In  1822  he  continued  his  studies  at  Berlin.  He 
attended  the  lectures  of  Hegel,  whose  influence  up- 
on him  was  never  obliterate ;  and  he  further  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  admitted  to  the  best  literary 
circles.  The  friendships  formed  at  this  time  were 
the  warmest  that  he  made,  and  doubtless  gave  the 
direction  to  his  after  career.  These  naturally  be- 
gan with  the  mercantile  class,  to  whom  his  uncle 
Solomon  could  give  him  an  introduction,  and  espe- 
cially with  a  mend  of  the  family,  Moses  Moser. 
He  was  one  of  those  men,  not  uncommon  in  Ger- 
many, who,  though  engaged  in  active  business,  are 
enthusiastic  students.  He  was  a  warm  admirer  of 
Hegel,  and  his  friendship  with  Heine  lasted  until 
his  own  death  in  18S8. 

"  I  do  not  like  you,"  said  Heine,  in  a  letter  to  him  at 
this  time,  "  because  you  ore  a  magazine  of  virtue,  and 
know  Spanish,  and  Syriac  and  Hegelian,  English,  Ara- 
bic, and  Hindostani,  and  have  lent  mc  your  overcoat 
and  money,  and  have  worried  yourself  about  me  and  so 
forth.  I  like  you,  perhaps,  only  for  a  silly  trick  of  man- 
ner I  have  noticed  m  you,  and  a  few  absurd  expressions 
that  escape  you,  and  stick  in  my  memory^and  haunt  mc 
plea.santly  when  I  am  in  a  good  temper,  or  have  money, 
and  am  sentimental. 

"  1  had  a  Pole  for  a  friend,  for  whom  I  would  have 
drunk  myself  to  death ;  or  rather  for  whom  I  would 
have  stood,  and  would  still  stand  to  be  shot,  and  the 
fellow  was  not  worth  a  single  pennv,  and  was  dirtv,  and 
had  the  most  abominable  principles,  —  but  he  had  a 
guttural  sound  with  which  he  could  say  the  word, 
*  What  ? '  in  so  astounding  a  manner  that  at  this  very 
moment  I  can't  think  of  it  without  weeping  and  laugh- 


It  was  perhaps  to  Moser  that  Heine  owed  his  in- 
troduction to  Vamhagen  von  £nse  and  his  wife,  — 
^'  the  mother  of  young  Grermany  "  as  she  was  called. 
In  her  drawing-room  Heine,  whom  she  had  named 
<<the  nntutor^  darling  of  the  graces,"  met  the 
best  intellectual  society  of  the  capital.  All  sciences 
and  arts  were  represented  at  her  reunions.  Hegel, 
the  two  Humboldts,  Ranch,  Schleiermacher,  Hitzig, 
and  Chamisso  met  each  other  there,  and  contact 
with  such  men  must  have  left  a  certain  mark  upon 
the  quick  and  sensitive  nature  of  Heine. 

But  while  admission  to  this  society  developed  the 
«Hellenistic  side  of  his  character,  the  Hebraism  in 
him  was  deepened  by  his  dose  and  constant  fistfnil- 
iarity  with  another  circle  which  included  his  inti- 
mate friends.  Most  of  the  members  of  this  society 
were  Jews,  and  if  their  names  are  not  so  well  known 
as  those  that  clustered  around  Hegel  and  Von 
Ense,  they  had  certainly  no  less  influence  upon  the 
young  poet    They  met  every  Thursday  evening  in 


the  house  of  Philip  Veit,  and  it  was  to  this  societv  that 
some  of  Heine's  early  pieces,  such  as  the  **  North 
S6a  Poems,"  were  first  submitted.  Among  them 
were,  Moser ;  Professor  Gans,  the  Jurist,  au^ior  of 
a  work  on  the  "Development  of  Hereditarj' 
Right";  Lessniian  Lehrman,  better  known  under 
the  name  of  Anselmi,  a  critic  and  lifelong  friend  of 
Heine  ;  Dr.  Zunz,*  the  Orientalist }  and  Mendels- 
sohn, the  father  of  Felix  the  musician,  who  was  then 
a  bov  "  with  large,  dreamy,  poetical  eyes." 

Infi,  two  years  Heine  spent  at  Berlin  seem  to 
have  been  his  happiest.  Keckless,  joyous,  keen  in 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  he  yet  found  time  to  write 
letters  which  reflect  the  careless  happiness  of  his 
nature  to  the  Rhenish  journals  reviews  of  Ross- 
mann's,  Rousseau's,  Smets's,  Beer's,  and  Henzftl's 
works,  and  to  bring  out  his  own  tragedies.  But  as 
yet  he  was  untouched  by  the  terrible  nervous 
disease,  to  the  inheritance  of  which  he  so  soon  suc- 
ceeded. 

After  leaving  Berlin  he  resided  for  some  time 
with  his  £ftmily  at  Liinebm^  and  Hamburg.  Ow- 
ing to  the  illness  of  his  father  they  seem  to  hate 
b^n  in  a  measure  dependent  upon  the  generoaty 
oi  the  rich  Solomon  Heine ;  and  the  {n^oud  natore 
of  Heinrich  who  hated  the  bounty  that  his  podtion 
compelled  him  to  take,  embittered  the  relaUoDflhip 
between  himself  and  his  uncle's  family.  Hisletten 
to  Moser  show  how  eagerly  he  looked  forward  to  a 
position  of  independence,  which,  alas  I  he  never 
entirely  reached.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  feeiin|  of 
unwillii^g  dependence  that  gave  nse  to  mudioi  the 
cynicism  which  marked  and  marred  his  best  wukA. 
On  leaving  the  society  of  Moser,  too,  a  strong  leao- 
tion  in  his  mind  set  in  against  the  Jews,  and  he  wa« 
already  beginning  to  reap  the  cons^uences  of  his 
free  and  out-spoken  criticisms.  **How  1  de^i« 
this  pack  of  men,"  he  writes,  "the  uncircumciBed 
with  the  circumcised! "  Perhaps,  at  this  time  he 
despised  the  circumcised  most.  While  at  Berlin 
he  nad  joined  the  Jewish  Union  for  Cnltme  aod 
Science,  and  had  promised  to  write  for  a  magarine 
which  bad  been  planned.  But  the  early  nmnbm 
ofiended  his  delicate  literary  taste.  "  I  have  read 
it,"  he  wrote  to  the  editor,  far.  Zung,  «bnt  I  murt 
candidly  confess  that  the  greatest  ]^urt,  ye^  three 
parts,  of  the  third  number  is  unpleasant  un  account 
of  the  negli^nt  style.  I  don't  want  GoetheV  styie^ 
but  an  inteUigible  one.  I  have  studied  all  fivmsoi 
German,  —  baxon  German,  SwabAm  Germanj  and 
Franconian  German,  — but  our  Magazine  German 
gives  me  more  difliculty  than  any.  Impres*,  I  im- 
plore you,  upon  your  collei^j^es  in  the  magazine » 
importance  of  culture  in  style,  without  whidi  the 
other  culture  cannot  be  advanced."  ^^ 

lluB  advice  may  not  have  been  without  €»^ 
The  fourth  number  never  appeared.  • 

An  arrangement  with  his  uncle  was  shortly  m*^ 
by  which  he  was  enabled  to  proceed  ai&in  to  Gj^ 
tingen  to  read  finally  for  his  degree.  It  was  awo 
deemed  advisable  for  his  subsequent  ^lop^^^^^ 
under  the  Prusrian  Government  that  he  "lowd^ 
baptized.  In  this  matter  he  was  opposed  to  ^ 
wishes  of  his  family.  Not  that  his  objectioas  were 
upon  religious  grounds.  •*  You  can  easily  '"*'*. 
he  says,  "  that  baptism  has  no  meaning  for  me*  ^^ 
that  even  as  a  symbol  I  esteem  it  of  little  impp'**^ 
and  that  under  the  circumstances  and  in  the  vas^' 
ner  in  which  it  would  be  performed  in  my  2**| ' 
would  have  for  others  but  httle  significance.  Me,  i^ 
deed,  it  might  influence  to  devote  myself  still  mof* 
battle  for  the  rights  of  my  unhappy  race,  but  Itbrn  » 
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benenth  my  dig^aity,  aad  a  blot  upon  mj  b(Hior,  that 
I  idkottld  be  baptized  in  order  to  gain  a  civil  ap- 
pointnient  in  Praseia.*' 

He  jieldedy  however,  to  the  solicitations  of  his 
fkmily,  and  was  baptized  betoe  setting  out  for 
Gottingen.    His  uncle  allowed  him  a  year  ibr  study 
and  dimng  this  period  he  woriced  bard,  —  so  hard 
that  the  nervous  headaches  to  which  he  was  now 
subject  seriously  affected  his  health.    Meanwhile 
his  uncle  appears  to  have  pursued  an  illiberal  pol- 
icy towards  him.    Perhaps  we  can  hardly  judge  the 
dreumstances  ftdrly.     Ordinarily  Solomon  Heine 
was  a  man  of  strict  justice,  occasionally  of  great 
generosity,  and  several  charitable  institutions  at 
Hamburg  still  testify  at  once  to  his  commercial  suc- 
cess and  nis  munificence.    But  Heine  always  com- 
plained bitterly  that  his  cousins  poisoned  the  mind 
of  his  uncle  towards  him.    This  is  quite  possible ; 
but  the  pride  and  impetuosity  of  the  poet  may  have 
tended  more  to  breed  misunderstandings  between 
them   than  Heine  himself  would  have  admitted. 
FcHT  long  periods  of  time  he  did  not  write  to  his 
uncle  (est  he  ^ould  be  supposed  by  the  family  at 
Hamburg  to  be  attacking  him  with  cctptationes  be- 
netfolentia.    But  his  theidth  ^led   him  so    much 
that  he  was  compelled  to  a^  fbr  another  half-year 
to  complete  his  studies,  which  he  had  been  obbged 
to  suspend  for  some  time  during  the  first  year.    In 
this  interval  of  rest  he  undertook  a  walnng  tour 
ovtsr  the   Hans  district.     It  is  this  journey  which 
ho  describes  in  the  now  celebrated  "  Hansreise.** 
Upon    his  return    he    wrote  to  Mosev    about   it 
thus:  — 

"  It  did  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  I  feel  myself 
much  stronger  through  the  journey.  I  went  on  foot, 
and  mosdy  alone,  wandered  over  the  whole  Hans,  passed 
by  fair  hills  and  valleys,  and  breathed  A*e&h  air  once 
more.  I  saw  much  that  was  benutif\il  and  lovely,  and 
if  jurisprudence  had  not  followed  me  8pectre-nke,  I 
should  have  found  the  world  very  beautiful.  I  could  tell 
vou  much  about  this  Harx  journey,  but  I  have  already 
b^guu  to  write  it  down,  and  shall  have  it  quite  ready  tlus 
winter.  There  will  also  appear  verses  in  it,  which  will 
please  you  —  fair  and  noble  feelings,  and  such-like  sen- 
timental  rubbish.  What  can  one  do  .'  Of  a  truth  the 
oppojution  to  cfii'te  conventiouallsm  is  a  thankless  busi- 
ness." 

But  the  "  HaTzreise,"  originally  intended  for  a 
magazine,  and  writti>n  for  pecuniary  reasons,  did 
not  appear  until  after  Heine  had  taken  his  degree, 
in  Jtuy,  1825.  Later  some  of  his  literary  oppo- 
nents averred  that  he  had  purchased  bis  diploma, 
and  he  used  to  say  that  he  could  bear  any  attack 
except  that  upon  nis  academical  honors.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  read  the  name  of  that  **  most  high  and  puis- 
sant monarch  Geoi^  IV.,  King  of  Great  Britain 
smd  Hanover,"  upon  Heine's  di[uoma. 

Of  Hugo,  Prorector  of  the  University,  Heine 
spoke  warmly,  and  the  reoognition  of  his  talent, 
which  he  obtained  from  him,  was  of  a  nature  to  till 
the  poet  with  gratitude.  For  some  time  after  this 
he  lived  at  Hamburg.  As  might  have  been  expect^ 
ed  from  the  nature  of  the  man,  he  was  now  bitter 
against  the  Christians.  '*  I  assure  you,''  he  says  to 
Moaer,  '<  had  the  laws  allowed  me  to  steal  silver 
spoons,  I  would  never  have  been  baptized." 

In  1826  appeared  the  "  Buoh  le  Grand,"  and  the 
second  volume  of  the  **  Reisebilder,"  and  in  the 
following  year  Heine  visited  England.  Mudi  has 
been  said^of  his  dislike  to  this  country,  —  a  dislike 
which  culminated  with  his  personal  experience  of 
ufi.    He  disliked  the  people,  he  diallked  their  mode 


of  life,  he  disliked  most  of  all  the  climate,  *'  nothing 
but  fog,  coal-smoke,  porter,  and  Canning." 

It  is  perhaps  well  we  should  leaxti  i^tat  a  man 
like  Heme  thought  of  our  country  Ibrty-two  years 
ago,  especially  as  we  may  hope  that  our  faults  are 
not  the  same  now  as  they  were  then.  It  is,  at 
least,  not  true  of  us  now  that  our  most  frequented 
amusements  are  boxing,  cock-fic^hting,  and  public 
ex^utions,  though,  alas !  we  still  bring  our  "  sim- 
ple vegetables  to  table,  boiled  in  water,  exactly  as 
God  made  them."  But  it  was  especially  the  hard 
mechanical  nature  of  the  English  mind  that  Heine 
could  not  tolerate ;  our  lack  of  mental  flexibility 
seemed  to  him  a  melancholy  bom  of  unwholesome 
air  and  unjustifiable  pride.  Not  only  the  iron,  but 
the  cold,  unvarying  regularity  qf  our  machinery, 
had  entered  into  our  souls  and  chilled  and  impris- 
oned aU  intellectual  life.  We  sometimes  ask  with 
no  little  self-satisfaction.  What  would  be  the  feel- 
ings of  a  Greek,  could  he  be  transported  from  an- 
cient Athens  to  one  of  our  commercial  centres? 
Perhaps  we  may  have  a  suflSciently  correct  answer 
in  the  words  of  Heine  :  — 

'*  The  perfection  of  the  machinery  which  is  everywhere 
employed,  and  which  has  superseded  so  much  of  human 
effort,  seemed  to  me  sometning  wrong;  this  artificial 
motion  ofwheels,  bars,  cylinders,  the  myriad  little  hooks, 
pegs,  and  teeth  which  circle  in  almost  passionate  revo- 
lution, filled  me  with  horror.  The  accuracy,  con-ect- 
nes8,  rigor,  and  punctuality  in  the  life  of  the  English 
troubled  me  in  an  equal  degree.  For  as  in  England  tho. 
machines  seem  human,  so  too  the  men  appear  machines. 
Wood,  and  iron,  and  brass  seem  there  to  have  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  intellect,  and  to  have  gone  mad 
through  excess  of  it  whilst  the  demented  man,  like  a 
hollow  spectre,  performs  mechanically  his  customary 
business,  •  and  at  the  fixed  minute  devours  beefsteaks, 
speaks  in  Parliament,  brushes  his  nails,  mounts  tho 
stage-coach,  or  hang^  himself." 

Again:  — 

"  It  is  when  we  meet  them  in  foreign  countries,"  he 
says  of  the  English,  "  that  their  defects  are  so  unpleas- 
antly prominent.  They  are  the  divinities  of  dutness, 
who'  hurry  at  full  speed  through  all  lands  in  brightly 
lacquered  chariots,  and  leave  behind  them  everywhere  a 
gray  dust^loud  of  gloom.  To  this  may  be  added  their 
cunosity  without  interest,  their  elaborate  awkwardness, 
their  insolent  stifi'ness^  their  narrow  selfishness,  and  their 
dreary  delight  in  all  melancholy  circumstances." 

Heine's  journey  to  England  was  under  nnfavoiw 
able  circumstances.  At  that  time,  at  least,  he 
could  not  speak  English,  and,  though  here,  he 
viewed  things  firom  we  outaide.  His  opinion  of 
English  society  was  in  some  measure  derived  from 
his  un^vorabfe  notions  of  the  young  Hanoverian 
nobles  whom  he  met  at  Gottingen  and  Nordeney. 
These  outdid  the  English  aristocracy  in  their  exclu- 
siveness  and  pride  oif  pedigree,  and  we  may  rea- 
sonably hope  that  it  was  some  mistaken  memory 
that  prompted  him  to  tell  the  verger  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  as  he  handed  him  his  fee,  that  he  would 
willingly  nave  given  him  more  if  the  cclleotion  had 
been  complete. 

At  the  close  of  this  year  appeared  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  "  Buch  der  Lieder. '  All  the  poems  had 
appeared  before ;  some,  to  which  reference  has  al- 
residy  been  made,  when  he  was  very  young.  He 
did  not  anticipate  a  long  Hie  for  the  book.  '^  It 
will  sail  away,  he  said,  *' like  a  harmless  merohant- 
ship  under  the  protection  of  Uie  second  volume  of 
the  <  Reisebilder '  quietly  into  the  sea  of  oblivioii.'* 
But  the  war«pirit  was  on  him,  and  he  was  now 
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ready  to  do  battle  with  the  whole  world.  "  The 
third  volume  shall  be  a  man-of-war,  far  more  fear- 
fully equipped ;  the  cannons  shall  be  of  greater 
calibre,  and  I  have  discovered  quite  a  new  powder 
for  them.  Neither  shall  it  carry  so  much  ballast 
as  the  second  volume." 

To  fit  out  this  vessel  with  its  cannon  and  ammu- 
nition, Heine  travelled  through  Italy,  where  he 
spent  a  great  part  of  the  following  year.  The  vol- 
ume proved  to  be  all  that  he  had  promised,  and 
exhibited  the  characteristics  of  its  author  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  He  had  now  taken  up  the  line 
of  opposition  to  all  restraint.  The  new  wine  was 
beginning  to  crack  the  old  bottles.  Heine  declared 
his  mission  to  be  the  liberation  of  humanity.  He 
meant  to  fight  for  uncompromising  fi^edom  in  re- 
ligion and  politics.  He  resigned  the  poet's  laurels 
for  the  warrior's  sword,  whidi  he  prayed  might  be 
laid  upon  his  cofiin.  That  sword  he  wielded  fear- 
lessly, indeed,  recklessly,  in  this  volume.  And  yet 
the  movement  of  later  and  present  thought  has 
demonstrated  how  much  &rther  than  his  contempo- 
raries he  saw.  The  following  passage  shows,  too, 
how  tenderly,  and  yet  how  boldly,  he  could  speak 
upon  religious  subjects :  — 

"  Only  so  long  as  religions  have  to  compete  with  one 
another,  and  are  far  more  persecatcd  than  persecuting, 
are  they  noble«and  honorable ;  for  then  alone  arc  inspi- 
ration, sacrifice,  martyrs,  and  palms  possible.  How 
beautiful,  how  serenely  fair,  how  unutterably  sweet  was 
the  Christianity  of  the  early  centuries,  whilst  it  still 
resembled  its  divine  Founder  in  the  heroism  of  suffering ! 
There  lingered  yet  the  beautiftil  story  of  an  undeclared 
divinity,  who  wandered  in  the  fair  form  of  youth  under 
the  palms  of  Palestine,  who  preached  love,  and  revealed 
the  doctrines  of  freedom  and  equality,  which  the  reason 
of  the  greatest  thinkers  has  since  recognized  as  true. 
Compare  with  that  religion  of  Christ  the  several  Chris- 
tianities that  have  been  established  in  the  several  coun- 
tries as  state-religions,  —  the  Koman  Catholic  Church, 
or  that  Catholicism  without  poetry  which  we  see  pre- 
vailing in  Ens^land  as  High  Church,  —  Uiat  decaying 
skeleton  of  belief,  from  which  all  bloom  and  life  nave 
passed  away." 

The  great  blot  which  disfigures  this  work  is  the 
attack  made  upon  Count  von  Platen.  Nowhere  is 
Heine's  style  so  masterly  in  invective,  so  glittering 
and  incisive,  as  in  this  unjust  and  unwarrantable 
criticism.  The  Count  von  Platen  is  an  admirable 
writer.  He  was  a  profound  scholar  in  Greek,  Ori- 
ental and  modem  literature,  and  a  true  poet.  By 
his  studies  and  tastes  he  belonged  to  the  Classicsd 
School,  and  his  poems  take  their  color,  and  often 
their  form,  from  tne  antique  models.  Heine  at  this 
time  chose  to  consider  himself  as  belonging  to  the 
Romantic  School,  and  had,  it  may  be,  a  nght,  on 
this  ground,  to  deem  Von  Platen  his  opponent. 
That  he  had  any  other  cause  is  now  difficult  to  dis- 
cover ;  but  he  attacks  the  poetry,  the  poverty,  the 
person  of  his  rival,  with  a  virulence  wnich  no  dis- 
similarity of  tastes,  no  opposition  of  artistic  creed 
could  palliate.  He  gave  his  enemies  —  and  they 
were  many — just  reason  of  complaint;  he  alienat- 
ed some  of  his  warmest  and  oldest  fiiends;  he 
displeased  all.  This  defection  of  friends,  and 
general  rising  of  foes,  rather  than  any  imnunent 
political  danger,  determined  Heine  to  take  up  his 
ri'^  i  lence  in  Paris,  amongst  the  joyous,  light-hearted 
people  who  contrasted  so  fisivorably  with  the  "  Phil- 
istine faces  "  of  his  own  land. 

From  1881,  then,  Heine  seldom  left  Paris,  except 
to  make  short  visits  to  the  French  watering-places. 
He  began  at  once  a  series  of  political  letters  to  the 


Au^burg  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  some  of  which  he 
collected  and  published  with  nis  name  in  the  foU 
lowing  year.  To  these  he  prefixed  a  bold  prefiice 
which  could  not  fail  to  displease  the  Prussian  Got- 
emment.  The  Grerman  edition  was  much  mutihUed 
by  the  censor,  and  henceforth  Heine  fought  for  the 
lioerty  of  the  press  in  Grermany  with  zeal,  and  not 
without  success.  His  letters  to  his  pubUsher  for 
many  years  are  a  history  of  the  long  war  between 
himself  as  the  head  of  the  "Young  Germany" 
party  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  literary  censonnip 
of  the  authorities  on  the  other.  "If  I  wish  to  in- 
sert," he  says,  "  in  the  Hambturg  journal  a  notice 
under  the  births :  my  wife  <  has  been  safely  deliv- 
ered of  a  dau^ter,  beautifiil  as  liberty,'  there  comes 
the  censor  with  his  red-pencil,  and  beautifid  as  Wh 
erty  is  crossed  out.  How  long  is  this  to  be  possi- 
ble ?    I  know  not" 

Of  his  political  letters  little  need  now  be  said. 
The  significance  of  a  newspaper  correspondence 
written  in  the  heat  of  events  is  necessarily  tran- 
sient. In  1833,  however,  appeared  the  most  un- 
portant  of  the  prose  works  he  had  yet  published ; 
It  was  a  critical  history  of  modem  German  litera- 
ture, and  appeared  pretty  ne^ly  at  the  same  time 
in  iSrance  and  Grermany.  In  both  countries  it  at- 
tracted immense  attention.  Nor  was  it  unnoticed 
in  England.  The  Quarterly  Review  criticieed  it, 
and  spoke  of  the  new  luminary  that  had  risen  upon 
its  horizon  as  "  a  star  mahgn  in  its  influence, 
wavering  in  its  orbit,  and  unsteady  in  its  light** 
The  first  volume  contains  a  history  of  religion  and 
philosophy  from  Luther,  through  Kant,  to  HegeL 
The  design  of  the  Work  is  tOfShow  how  Ae  idea  of 
Christianity  and  the  idea  of  Protestantism  had  to 
free  themselves  firom  the  encumbrances  that  grew 
around  them,  and  must  eventually  result  in  ran- 
theism.  The  idea  itself  suffers  no  loss,  cannot  be 
injured:  — 

**  Voltaire  could  injure  only  the  body  of  Christianity. 
All  his  jests  drawn  from  ecclesiastical  history :  all  hi« 
pleasantries  directed  against  dogma,  and  cult ;  agaiiut 
the  Bible,  the  most  sacred  book  of  lium&nity ;  against 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  fairest  flower  of  poesy ;  the  eorire 
lexicon  of  philosophical  arrows  which  he  discharged 
against  the,  priestcraft  of  the  clergy,  touched  only  ilj« 
perishable  body  of  Christianity,  not  ifcs  inner  reality,  nor 
Its  deeper  spirit,  —  not  its  unassailable  soul.  I'or 
Christionity  is  an  idea,  and,  as  such,  inviolable  and  im- 
mortuL" 

It  was  Luther  who  first  broke  open  the  prison- 
house  of  thought,  and  set  Protestantism  fiee.  But 
Protestantism  had  already  begun  to  act  uj)on  En- 
rope.  Even  Leo  X.  was  a  Protestant,  in  virtue  of 
his  sunnv  artistic  nature  a^nst  the  cold,  melan- 
choly spuitual  doctrines  of  Catholicism. 

"  As  they  protested  at  Wittemburg  in  Latin  prose, «» 
they  protested  at  Rome  in  color,  in  stone,  and  <<to« 
rime.  Or  do  not  the  powerful  marble  figures  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  the  laugning  faces  of  GiuTo  Romano* 
nymphs,  and  the  intoxicated  delight  in  life  of  Wo- 
vice's  verses,  make  a  l*rotcstant  antithesis  to  the  lan- 
guishing melancholy  of  Catholicism  ?  The  painters  of 
Italy  engaged  in  far  more  effective  polemics  tium  aw 
the  Snxon  theologians.  The  blooming  flesh-tint*  "P?" 
the  paintings  of  Titian  arc  all  Protestantism-  The 
graces  of  his  Venus  are  more  real  theses  than  th<»c 
which  the  German  monk  fixed  on  the  church  door  of 
Wittemburg." 

Yet  Heine  is  far  ftom  underrating  the  genius  and 
influence  of  Luther. 

"Renown,"  ho  says,  "eternal  renown  to  the  dear 
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man  to  whom  wc  owe  the  preservation  of  our  noblest 
goods,  and  by  whose  merits  we  live  to-day.  It  becomes 
ns  little  to  complain  of  the  narrowness  of  his  views. 
The  dwarf  who  stands  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  giant 
can  indeed  see  farther  than  the  giant  himself,  especially 
if  he  puts  on  soectacles ;  but  to  the  higher  position  are 
lacking  the  louy  feeling  and  the  giant  heart,  which  we 
cannot  make  our  own.  It  becomes  us  still  less  to  pass 
a  harsh  judgment  upon  his  failings.  These  faihngs 
have  benefit^  us  more  than  the  virtues  of  a  thousand 
others.  The  subtlety  of  Erasmus,  the  gentleness  of  Me- 
lancthon,  would  never  have  carried  ns  so  far  as  did  often 
the  divine  brutality  of  Brother  Martin." 

He  traces  the  rough  revolutionary  character  of 
the  Protestant  outburst  still  farther :  — 

"  A  battle-son^  was  that  defiant  hymn  with  which  he 
and  his  companions  entered  Worms.  The  old  cathe- 
dral shook  with  those  new  echoes,  and  the  ravens  were 
terrified  in  their  dark  nests  in  the  towers.  That  song, 
the  MarseUlaise  of  the  Reformation,  has  kept  its  power 
of  inspiration  to  the  present  day,  and  it  may  be  we 
shall  use  yet  again  for  similar  contests  the  old  martial 
strain:  — 

*Bin*  fSetta  Borg  iat  unset  Oolt, 
Bin'  guta  Wehr  und  Waffen.' " 

Heine  maintained  that  the  only  faith  that  al- 
lowed the  complete  emancipation  of  man  was  Pan- 
theism, and  the  remainder  of  the  first  volume  is 
occupied  in  maridng  the  growth  of  this  under  the 
philosophers  who  have  been  named.  Deity  was  in 
eveiything,  —  in  the  unconscious  life  of  plants,  and 
in  the  dr^un-like  semi-conscious  existence  of  ani- 
mals. In  man  alone  the  Deity  rose  to  self-con- 
sciousness. And  this  Pantheism  beautified  matter, 
whilst  it  elevated  spirit.  In  a  complete  manhood 
for  instance,  as  in  Luther's,  both  spirit  and  matter, 
spiritualism  and  sensuidism,  held  tiieir  proper  posi- 
tions. Deism,  as  exemplified  in  Judaism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  in  certain  forms  of 
Christianity,  as  Catholicism,  wronged  matter; 
whilst  mat^ialism,  as  it  became  (for  example)  a 
crowned  incarnation  in  Frederick  the  Great,  an- 
nulled spirit. 

"  You  know  this  royal  materialist,"  he  said  in  the 
French  edition ;  "  you  know  that  he  wrote  French  verses, 
dayed  the  flute  well,  that  he  won  the  battle  of  Ross- 
>ach,  took  vast  quantities  of  snuff,  and  believed  only  in 
artillery.  Some  of  you  have  surely  visited  Sansoud, 
and  the  old  pensioner  who  is  in  charge  of  the  castle  has 
shown  you  in  the  library  the  French  novels  which  Fred- 
erick, when  Prince  Royal,  read  in  church,  and  which 
he  got  bound  in  black  morocco,  that  his  father  might 
believe  he  was  perusing  the  Lutheran  hymn-book. 
You  know  this  royal  man  of  the  world,  whom  you  call 
the  Solomon  of  the  North.  France  was  the  Ophir  of 
this  Northern  Solomon,  and  it  was  hence  that  he  im- 
ported his  poets  and  philosophers.  For  these  he  cher- 
ished a  great  partiality,  like  the  Solomon  of  the  South, 
who  (as  you  may  read  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  chap,  x.) 
shipped  from  Ophir,  with  the  assistance  of  his  nriena 
Uiram,  whole  cargoes  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  ivory,  poets 
andphUoaophen.** 

The  Pantheism  in  which  Heine  finds  religion  is 
the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza. 

"  The  mathematical  form,"  he  says,  "  gives  Spinoza 
a  harsh  expression.  But  this  is  like  the  bitter  shell  of 
the  almono,  the  kernel  is  the  sweeter.  In  reading  Spi- 
noza there  seizes  us  a  feeling  as  when  we  behold  nature 
in  vital  repose.  A  forest  of  towering  thoughts,  whose 
green  summits  are  in  wavelike  motion  whilst  the  im- 
movable trunks  are  rooted  in  the  everlasting  earth. 
There  comes  u  certain  breeze  from  his  writings  which 
is  inexplicable.  We  feel,  as  it  were,  the  light  breath  of 
the  future.  The  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  rested 
perhaps  upon  the  last  of  their  descendants. 
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But  Kant,  and  Fichte,  and  Schelling  were  not 
true,  Heine  thinks,  to  the  principles  they  initiated 
and  advanced,  and  shrank  away  from  the  cause  of 
Pantheism.  How  complete  Heine's  own  apostasy 
was  we  shall  see  later.  Groethe,  too,  the  great  Pan- 
theistic poet,  never  took  a  decided  part  with  re- 
gard to  that  philosophy.  Wrapped  in  the  serene 
indifierence  of  art,  he  let  the  stormy  enthusiasm  of 
philosophy  blow  past  him,  and  looked  but  coldly 
upon  the  ardor  of  Christianity.  By  thus  remain- 
ing apart  in  the  tranquillity  of  conscious  power,  he 
became  the  greatest  artist  of  his  time,  and  the  least 
valuablepartisan. 

Yet  Heine  never  doubted  that  the  time  would 
come  for  a  great  revolution,  and  that  the  stage 
would  be  Germany. 

"  The  old  stone  gods  will  arise  from  their  forgotten 
tombs  and  rub  the  secular  dust  from  their  eyes,  and 
Thor  with  gigantic  hammer  shall  smite  to  pieces  the 
cathedral  domes  of  the  Goths.  The  thought  precedes 
the  deed;  as  the  lightning  the  thunder.  Our  thunder 
is  German,  too,  is  not  verv  lithe,  and  comes  but  slowly 
rolling  on ;  but  come  it  will,  and  when  you  hear  it  pet^l  as 
it  has  never  pealed  in  the  world 's  history  before,  then 
know  that  the  German  thunder  has  at  length  rolled 
home." 

The  second  volume  dealt  more  especially  with 
the  Romantic  School  of  poets.  Lessing,  Herder, 
and  Goethe  are  the  objects  of  criticism.  But  the 
chiefs  of  this  school  at  this  time  were  the  two 
Schlegels,  and  Jena  was  their  head-quarters.  As 
Jena  was  close  to  Weimar,  and  Goethe  was  prime- 
minister  of  tiie  duchy,  there  came  about  a  half-* 
alliance  between  him  and  the  Romantic  School. 
Schelling  was  their  philosopher,  and  though  he 
never  actually  belonged  to  the  party,  his  personal 
influence  was  great.  But  Schelling  became  a  con- 
vert to  Cathoucism,  and  therefore  lost  favor  with 
Heine,  and  Goethe  was  too  great  to  be  a  party- 
man. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  volume  is  Heine's 
attack  upon  the  two  l^hlegels.  In  abuscj  as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  see  before,  he  was  not  moder- 
ate. He  spared  no  personality,  and  his  langua^ 
almost  recalls  the  venomous  eloquence  which  -^s- 
chines  and  Demosthenes  poured  upon  each  other. 
Both  Schlegels,  with  whom  he  was  apparentlj^  once 
on  good  terms,  are  abused  and  inveighed  a^nst  in 
all  the  relations  of  life.  Frederick,  the  Austrian 
diplomatist,  author  of  the  "  Philosophy  of  History," 
seemed  to  him  to  be  more  important  than  his  broth- 
er. "  But  he  died,"  says  Heine,  with  no  apparent 
ground  for  his  assertion,  "  in  conseauence  of  gastro- 
nomic excesses,  after  having  carried  off  the  wife  of 
his  host,  and  living  upon  ttie  alms  of  the  insulted 
husband."  For  A.  W.  Schlegel  he  reserves  his 
choicest  abuse.  This  was  the  great  critic,  rival, 
and  literary  opponent  of  Niebuhr.  Besides  his  his- 
torical criticisms,  A.  W.  Schlegel  had  translated 
Shakespeare,  and  with  his  brother  was  the  initiator 
of  Sanscrit  research.  In  metric  power  Heine  allows 
him  to  be  second  to  Von  Platen  alone,  after  which 
covert  sneer,  he  denies  all  his  flirther  pretensions  as 
critic  or  linguist. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  determine,"  ho  savs,  "  what  may  be 
his  rank  as  a  poet.  The  violinist,  Solomons,  who  gave 
lessons  to  the  King  of  England,  George  III.,  said  once 
to  his  illustrious  pupil :  *  Violinists  are  divided  into 
three  classes.  The  first  class  comprises  those  who  play 
very  badly ;  the  second,  those  who  cannot  play  at  all ; 
to  the  third  belong  those  who  play  well.  Your  most 
gracious  Majesty  has  already  advanced  to  the  second 
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clnsK.'  Now  does  Hcrr  August  Wilhelm  Schlcgcl  bclonj? 
to  the  first  or  second  class  ?  Some  say  he  is  no  poet, 
others  say  he  is  a  very  bad  one,  I  am  quite  certain  he  is 
no  Tai^anini.*' 

In  1884  appeared  the  third  and  last  volume  on 
C^rmany.  In  the  previous  volumes  Heine  had  en- 
deavored to  show  that  Pantheism  was  the  true  re- 
lii^ion  of  Germany.  It  was  a  return,  he  urged,  to 
the  old  mytholocj}',  which  peopled  the  vroods  and 
"  piny  mountains  "  with  gods,  and  made  the  el<v 
ments  their  dwellini^-places.  The  stories  of  fairies, 
pixies,  oemons,  and  devils  whicn  Luther  believed 
in,  thou<;h  he  denied  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
Pope,  were  traces  of  the  former  religion  :  they  were 
the  erumbling  fragments  of  the  northern  Pantheon. 
The  love  of  the  Romanticists  for  the  Middle  Ajres, 
and  their  preference  of  mediajval  subjects,  were  in 
reality  die  result  of  a  secret,  half-conscious  love  of 
primeval  Pantheism,  whose  relics  were  much  more 
abundant  in  mediaeval  times.  They  were  preserved 
in  the  stories  of  magic  and  witchcraft,  and  in  many 
of  the  otherwise  inexplicable  customs  and  sayinjrs 
of  the  i)eople.  The  spell  of  the  buried  gods,  dead, 
despised,  but  not  alto<jether  forgotten  by  the  true 
children  of  the  soil,  and  some  dav  to  come  back  and 
reign  again,  was  strong  upon  the  poetic  imagina- 
tion of  Heine :  — 

"  There  is  surclv  something  more  than  a  mere  fable 
in  the  l)elief  that  Kaiser  Friederich,  the  old  Barbarossa, 
is  not  dead,  but  that  he  fled,  when  the  hosts  of  priests 
pressed  him,  to  a  mountain  called  KyffhaQser.  The^' 
say  he  lies  concealed  there  with  his  whole  court,  until 
the  day  shall  come  when  he  will  once  more  appear  in  the 
world  to  make  the  Germnn  people  happy.  Ihis  moun- 
tain is  in  Thuringia,  not  far  from  Nordhausen.  I  have 
often  passed  it,  and  one  fair  winter  night  I  remained  there 
for  more  than  an  hour,  and  cried  again  and  again, 
'  Cotne,  Barbarossa,  come,'  and  ray  heart  burned  like 
fire  in  my  breast,  and  tears  rolled  down  my  checks. 
But  he  came  not,  the  beloved  Kaiser  Friederich,  and  I 
could  only  embrace  the  rock  in  which  he  dwells." 

This  third  volume  is  occupied  with  the  history  of 
popular  belief  connected  with  these  superstitions. 
Kobolds,  dwarfs,  elves,  trolls,  pixies,  and  fairies 
meet  with  a  loving  historian.  And  it  is  extraordi- 
nary that  these  airy  creatures  still  retain  such  vital- 
ity in  Germany.  With  us  the  migration  of  the 
fairies  took  place  long  ago,  and  it  was  not  the  main 
body  that  Shakespeare  saw  on  midsummer-nights 
by  Warwick,  but  loiterers  who  hung  behind.  Pei^ 
haps  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  since  we  are  Ro- 
mance as  well  as  Teutonic,  these  sensitive  folk  did 
not  find  our  composite  nature  geniaL  But  in  some 
respects  the  German  mythology  agrees  with  ours, 
and  Barbarossa  may  correspond  to  our  King  Arthur, 
who  is  to  come  again  irom  the  island  of  Avillion. 
We  have  happily  nothing  to  represent  the  story  of 
Tannhaiiser  and  the  Yenusberg,  but  that  belongs 
to  a  different  cycle  of  legends,  and  may  be  trac^ 
rather  to  classical  than  old  Grerman  Paganism.  At 
the  close  of  the  volume  there  is  an  original  poetical 
version  of  the  story. 

Although  Heine  renounced  Pantheism  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  the  work  on  Germany  must  ever 
remain  a  remarkable  book.  Open  it  where  we  will, 
we  feel  that  we  are  breathing  the  aur  of  freedom 
and  listening  to  the  words  of  genius.  The  air  hur- 
tles with  the  arrows  of  unsparing  satire,  but  it  is 
lor  the  most  part  against  prejudice  and  bigotry  that 
they  are  directed,  and  everywhere  there  are  the  two 
great  blessings  of  literature,  —  light  and  air.  . 

In  1841  appeared  the  book  upon  Ludwig  B<»me. 


It  was  an  unfortunate  production.  Borne  wis  an 
able  critic,  an  older  man  than  Heine,  and  had  at 
one  time  shown  him  much  kindness.  The  two  men 
had  at  first  the  same  political  views,  and  Dome, 
like  Heine,  was  compelled  to  quit  Germany.  The 
revolution  attracted  him  to  Paris,  where  he  wel- 
comed his  friend  upon  his  arrival.  But  they  drift- 
ed farthcT  and  farthei'  apart,  and  their  mtimacj 
was  broken  V>ff.  The  fault  lay  with  Heine.  He 
had  assumed  the  position  of  a  democrat  and  a  par^ 
tisan,  a  most  difficult  one  tor  an  artist  to  keep. 
Already  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  that  in  the 
democracy  of  the  future  beauty  must  yield  to  expe- 
diency, poetr}^  to  commonplace  commerce.  Con- 
sistent communism,  the  equality  and  fratermty  for 
which  he  was  fighting,  would'  certainly  dispense 
with  the  nightingale  song  of  the  lyrist  and  the 
flower-like  beauty  of  art.  And  so  a  reaction  m  lu5 
own  mind  set  in  against  his  party,  and  their  resent- 
ment was  as  natural  as  it  was  bitter.  After  Boroe'ft 
death  Heine  published  this  account  of  their  relar 
tionship,  in  which,  of  course.  Borne  is  made  to  fig- 
ure ridiculously.  The  book  aroused  many  slumber- 
ing hatreds  in  Germany  against  the  author,  and 
involved  him  in  a  duel.  Somepassages he afttr- 
wards  voluntarily  suppressed.  The  really  valnable 
part  of  the  volume  is  a  kind  of  intermezzo  written 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  the  island  of  Hcli- 

foland,  and  contains  a  description  of  the  effect  the 
'rench  news  produced  even  at  that  distance  nom 
the  centre  of  the  great  struggle. 

Before  the  duel  Heine  celebrated  his  marriage 
with  a  Parisian  lady,  Mathilde  Crescenda  Mint. 
She  had  already  lived  some  years  with  hun  a«  hw 
wife,  and  remained  his  greatest  consolation  ui  the 
terrible  misfortune  of  his  later  years.  Their  union 
was  childless.  Late  in  the  same  year  was  printed 
the  poem  of  "  Atta  Troll,"  and  in  1844,  "  Germanv, 
—  a  Winter  Storjr." 

But  the  fJEital  disease  which  during  Heine's  whole 
life  had  been  impending  was  now  imminent;  and 
in  1848,  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  last  revolution,  h« 
was  laid  upon  the  sick  couch,  never  again  to  ri« 
whole.  His  disease  was  a  softening  of  the  spiwl 
marrow.  The  pain  caused  him  perpetual  sleepless- 
ness, and  his  nerves  were  so  paralyzed  that  he  had 
to  raise  his  eyelid  with  his  hand.  For  eight  jean 
he  lay  almost  without  power  of  motion,  and  had  to 
be  fed  like  a  buxi.  But  the  finger  of  paralpi^ 
which  rendered  his  body  powerless  failed  to  t4]och 
his  mind  or  daunt  his  spirit.  When  no  longer  able 
to  write,  he  dictated  letters  and  poems  which  had 
lost  nothing  of  the  old  daring.  In  the  conne  » 
these  eight  years  he  published  his  "  Romancero* 
"  Hebrew  Melodies,"  and  "  Last  Poems,"  ^^^ 
looked  the  issuing  of  a  complete  edition  of  his  ^^o"^ 
However  ill  he  was,  and  however  much  he  ^ 
suffered  during  the  night,  each  morning  at  a  fixed 
time  he  dictated  to  his  secretary.  Afterw** 
came  some  one  to  read  to  him,  and  then  he  was 
ready  to  receive  visitors ;  and  these  were  lo^)' 
It  was  in  these  last  helpless  years  that  he  ^ij^lf^ 
the  reputation  he  had  made.  The  distinj^w"^ 
men  of  France  and  of  German v  grudged  him  hi« 
glory  no  longer,  and  people  m>m  many  aatioiia 
paid  their  homage  in  his  sick-chamber  to  a  dyj"? 
poet.  After  the  17th  of  February,  18*6,  they 
came  no  more. 

Just  thirty  years  before,  in  Germany,  he  o»fi 
drawn  a  picture  of  what  his  old  age  should  be,  and 
how  he  would  sing  his  dying  song :  — 

"At  last  the  day  will  come  when  the  fbrvor  in  n»T 
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vdna  is  extinguished,  whea  Winter  rcij^ns  in  my  heart, 
and  his  white  flakes  fall  bat  sparingly  upon  my 
heart,  and  his  mist  is  as  a  veil  before  my  eyes.  My 
friends  have  long  lain  in  their  weather-beaten  tombs ;  I 
alone  am  left  behind  like  a  lonely  hali^  which  the  reaper 
forgets.  A  new  race  has  sprung  up,  with  new  wishes 
and  new  thoughts ;  with  wonder  I  hear  new  names  and 
new  songs.  The  old  names  have  died  away,  and  I  my- 
self am  heard  no  mure ;  honored  still  perhaps  by  few, 
by  many  despised,  and  loved  by  none.  And  boys  with 
rosy  checks  come  to  me,  and  put  the  old  harp  in  my 
trembling  hand,  and  laughingW  say,  *  Thou  hast  long 
been  silent,  thou  lazy  graybeard,  sing  us  again  songs  of 
the  dreams  of  thy  voutb.' 

"  Then  I  take  tfie  haq>,  and  tlic  old  joys  and  sorrows 
awake,  the  mists  dissolve,  tears  bloom  again  from  my 
dead  eyes,  there  is  spring  again  in  my  heart,  tears  of 
sweet  regret  tremble  in  the  strings  of  my  harp ;  I  see 
once  more  the  blue  river,  and  the  marble  palaces,  and 
the  fair  faces  of  women  and  maidens,  and*  I  sing  a  song 
of  the  flowers  of  Brenta. 

"  It  will  be  my  last  lay.  The  stars  will  gazo  upon 
mo  as  in  the  nights  of  my  youth,  the  enamored  moon- 
light kisses  once  more  my  cheeks,  the  spirit  choirs  of 
dead  nightingales  are  heard  in  the  distance,  my  eyes 
close  themselves  in  the  intoxication  of  sleep,  my  soul 
dies  away  like  the  music  of  my  harp,  —  tlicre  is  a  per- 
fume of  the  flowers  of  Brenta. 

"  A  tree  shall  hang  over  my  tombstone.  I  should 
prefer  a  palm;  but  this  thrives  not  in  the  North.  It 
shall  be  a  linden,  and  lovers  shall  sit  thero  of  a  summer 
oven  ins:  and  caress.  The  greenfinch  who  listens  and 
rocks  himself  in  the  branches  is  silent,  and  my  linden 
sighs  sadly  above  the  heads  of  the  happy  ones,  who  are 
so  happy  that  they  find  not  time  to  read  what  is  written 
upon  tuc  white  ficadstone.  But,  afterwards,  when  the 
lover  has  lost  his  beloved,  he  will  come  again  to  the 
well-remembered  linden  and  sigh,  and  weep,  and  look 
long  and  often  at  the  headstone,  where  he  will  read  the 
inscription  :  '  He  loved  the  flowers  of  Brenta.'  " 

But  it  wa«  not  to  be.  The  eight  years  of  agony 
which  he  suffered,  though  they  md  not  quench  the 
fire  of  his  spirit,  brou^t  many  things  oefore  his 
mind  in  a  different  light  fix}m  that  in  which  he  had 
seen  them  in  happier  days.  The  change  which 
camo  over  his  political  views  some  years  before 
has  already  been  referred  to.  But  oesides  this, 
there  came  another,  a  change  in  his  religious 
opinions.  In  the  preface  to  his  last  volume  of 
poems  he  makes  his  recantation.  The  whole  pas- 
sage is  touching ;  it  is  Heine's  apologia  pro  vita 
sua  :  — 

"  When  wo  lie  on  our  death-bed  we  become  very  gen- 
tle and  tender-hearted,  and  would  willingly  make  peace 
with  God  and  man.  1  confess  I  have  scratched  many, 
and  bitten  many,  and  been  no  lamb.  But  since  I  have 
stood  in  need  of  God's  mercy  I  have  made  a  truce  with 
all  my  foes  ;  many  beautiful  poems,  which  were  directed 
against  very  high  and  very  low  persons,  are  for  that 
reason  excluded  from  the  present  collection.  Poems 
which  contained  in  any  degree  personalities  against 
Almighty  God  I  have  committed  to  the  flames  with  the 
zeal  of  fbar.  It  is  better  that  the  verses  should  bum 
than  the  versifier.  Yes,  I  have  made  peace  with  the 
Creator  as  well  as  with  the  creature,  to  the  great  dis- 
pleasure of  my  enlightened  friends,  who  reproach  me 
for  my  relapse  into  the  old  superstition,  as  they  are 
pleased  to  coll  my  return  to  God.  Others  express  them- 
selves with  still  bitterer  intolerance.  Atheism's  convo- 
cation has  pronounced  its  anathema  over  me,  and  there 
are  certain  fanatical  priests  of  unbelief  who  would 
willingly  place  me  on  the  rack  to  make  me  renounce 
my  heterodoxy.  IJappily  they  have  no  instruments  of 
torture  at  command  except  their  writings.  But  I  will 
confess  everything  without  torture.  I  have  really  re- 
turned to  God,  like  the  prodigal  son,  after  feeding  swine 
with  the  Hegelians  €ot  many  years.    The  divine  home- 


sickness came  upon  me,  and  drove  me  forth,  through 
woods  and  vales,  over  the  dizziest  mountain  pathways 
of  dialectie.  On  my  way  I  found  the  god  of  the  Pan- 
theists, but  I  could  make  nothing  of  him.  This  poor 
visionary  creature  is  interwoven  with  and  grown  into 
the  world.  Indeed,  he  is  almost  imprisoned  in  it,  and 
yawns  at  you,  without  voice,  without  power.  To  have 
will  one  m'ust  have  personality,  and  to  manifest  one's  self 
one  must  have  elbow  room. 

"  In  religion  I  admit  my  backsliding,  but  I  must  ex- 
pressly contradict  the  report  that  it  has  brought  me  to 
the  bosom  or  the  threshold  of  any  church  whatever.  No, 
ray  religious  convictions  and  belief  have  remained  free 
from  all  ecclesiastical  prejudice.  No  music  of  church 
bells  has  seduced  me,  no  splendor  of  altar  candles  has 
dazzled  mc.  I  have  toyed  with  no  symbolism,  nor  have 
I  altogether  renounced  my  reason.  1  have  abjured  noth- 
ing, not  even  my  Pagan  gods,  from  whom  it  is  true  I 
have  parted,  but  only  in  friendship  and  love." 

.  WTiatever  fame  Heine  has  won,  or  is  still  to  win, 
as  a  prose  writer,  it  is  by  his  poetry  that  he  has 
gained  the  heart  and  the  love  of  Germany.  Few 
German  poets,  except  perhaps  Uhland,  have  won  so 
wide  and  popular  a  renown.  The  boatmen  as  they 
pass  down  the  Rhine  sing  his  Loreley  song,  and  ev- 
ery boy  in  Germany  is  acquainted  with  some  or  oth- 
er song  of  his.  These  poems  it  is  difficult  to  char- 
acterize, not  more  on  account  of  their  wide  range  of 
subject  than  because  of  the  sparkle  and  evanescence 
of  the  sentiment.  Being  in  the  true  sense  l^Tical, 
they  have  little  or  no  connection  with  each  other. 
"L'auteur  a  retird  le  fil  du  collier,  mais  aucime 
perle  ne  lui  manque."  But  they  have  two  charac- 
teristics which  are  sometimes  thought  incompatible, 

—  pathos  and  humor ;  and  these  so  blended  togeth- 
er that  it  is  almost  impK)S8ibIe  to  say  where  the  one 
begins  and  the  other  ends.  Ordinary  minds  sepa- 
rate the  two,  and  fail  to  appreciate  them  in  combi- 
nation. Rain  is  fre(juent,  sunshine  is  not  rare,  but 
a  rainbow  is  always  unusual.  Heine's  poetry  is 
never  without  something  of  this  double  nature.  It 
is  the  tear  and  the  smUe  together,  and  the  reader 
scarcely  knows  whether  laugnter  or  tears  will  pre- 
vaiL  In  his  gayest  and  most  careless  yerses  there 
is  an  undertone  of  sorrow  and  re^et,  whilst  with  the 
saddest  songs  is  mingled  something  of  humor  and 
subtle  delight.  "  Ce  n'est  pas  un  vain  cliquetis 
d*antith6se8  de  dire  littdrairement  d'Henri  Heine 
qu'il  est  cruel  et  tendre,  naif  et  perfide,  sceptiaue  et 
crddule,  l^que  et  prosaique,  sentimental  et  railleur, 
passionne  et  glacial,  spirituel  et  [Httoresque,  antique 
et  modeme,  moyen-aye  et  rdvolutionnaire.**  *  And 
it  is  so  with  his  songs. 

Yet,  properly  spi^king,  he  never  wrote  a  volume 
of  lyrical  poetay.  His  mind  caught  some  sudden 
flash  of  light,  and  a  poem  sprang  into  existence. 
Thus  they  came,  and  were  mostly  printed,  one  by 
one.  It  was  only  later  that  he  collected  these  fugi- 
tive leaves  into  a  book.  The  first  was  the  "  Buch 
der  Lieder."  Its  success  was  immediate.  All  class- 
es accepted  it,  with  its  Hebrew  mystery,  its  Greek 
beauty,  its  German  tenderness  and  simplicity.  The 
contradiction  and  inexplicable  inconsistency  of  its 
music  found  nothing  like  itself  except  htunan  pas- 
sion and  human  nature.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
convey  into  another  language  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  the  original  rhythm,  —  it  has  not  been  done  yet, 

—  but  the  poems  have  a  further  beauty  which  may 
perhaps  be  retained. 

Heme  preserves  the  characteristics  to  which  we 
have  referred  in  all  his  poems,  even  in  the  satiric 
stanzas  of  "Atto  TnSl "  and  the  "  Winter  Story." 
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As  in  readinoj  Aristophanes  we  come  upon  passages 
where  we  are  surprised  by  a  beauty  alien  to  com- 
edy, so  in  these  satires  we  find  a  wealth  of  poetry' 
lavished  upon  an  epigram  and  adorning  a  jest. 

But  the  poems  wmch  show  the  most  sustained 
power  are  tnose  which  were  written  during  his  last 
illness, — those  which  are  found  in  the  "  Romancer©." 
The  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  body  of  Kin^  Har- 
old by  Edith  of  the  Swan-neck  is  an  illustration  of 
this.  The  "  Hebrew  Melodies  "  are  equally  power- 
ful. 

The  "  Lazarus  "  poems  are  the  last  of  the  series. 
Even  yet  the  smile  has  not  vanished  from  the  face 
of  the  poet,  but  the  tears  are  the  tears  of  pain  and 
of  unrest,  to  which  death  alone  can  bring  relief. 
We  will  give  no  specimen  of  these.  The  rest  has 
been  found  now.  Heine  lies  in  the  cemetery  of 
Montmartre. 

To  much  of  the  apparent  inconsistency  in  Heine's 
opinions  the  key  is  to  be  sought  in  his  peculiar  po- 
sition. At  the  time  he  was  born  his  father  had  al- 
ready renounced  Judaism,  without  having  adopted 
Christianity ;  and  although  he  himself  was  educated 
at  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary,  and  was  formally 
baptized,  yet  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome 
exercised  a  stronger  influence  upon  him  than  any 
Christian  teaching.  His  mind  was  the  pm)etual 
battle-field  of  opposing  forms  of  thoiight.  H«  was 
swayed  alternately  by  Judabm  and  Hellenism ;  he 
wavered  between  the  Romantic  and  the  Classical 
schools ;  he  could  not  decide  for  the  democracy  of 
science  or  the  aristocracy  of  art.  That  from  these 
conflicting  principles  he  failed  to  evolve  a  clear  and 
consistent  system,  should  be  no  matter  of  wonder, 
far  less  of  reprobation.    His  efforts  have  made  ours 
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We  did  not  meet  again  for  some  days  after  this, 
and  next  time  I  saw  her,  which  was  on  Sunday  at 
church  with  her  children,  it  seemed  impossibfe  to 
me  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  strange  scene  we 
had  so  recently  passed  through  together.  The  calm 
curtain  of  ordinary  decorums  and  ordinary  friend- 
liness had  risen  for  a  moment  fix>m  Mrs.  Merridew's 
unexcited  existence,  revealing  a  woman  distracted 
by  a  primitive  sense  of  justice  rending  her  own  soul, 
as  it  were,  in  sunder,  and  doing,  in  spite  of  herself 
and  all  her  best  instincts  what  she  felt  was  right. 
That  she  should  have  any  existence  separate  m>m 
her  children  had  never  occurred  to  anybody  before. 
Yet,  for  one  day,  I  had  seen  her  resist  and  ignore  the 
claims  of  her  children,  and  act  like  an  individual 
being.  TVlien  I  saw  her  again  she  was  once  more 
the  mother  and  nothing  more,  casting  her  eyes  over 
her  little  flock,  cognizant,  one  could  see,  of  the  per- 
fection or  imperfection  of  every  fold  and  line  in 
their  dresses,  keeping  her  attention  upon  each,  firom 
little  Matty,  who  was  restless  and  could  not  be  kept 
quiet,  up  to  Janet,  who  sat  demure,  and  already 
caught  the  eve  of  visitors  as  one  of  the  prettiest 
girls  of  Dinglefield.  Mrs.  Merridew  remarked  all 
with  a  vi^lant  mother's  eye,  and  as  I  gazed  across 
at  her  in  ner  pew,  it  was  all  but  impossible  for  me 
to  believe  that  this  was  the  same  woman  who  had 
clung  so  convulsivelv  to  my  arm,  whose  face  had 
been  so  worn  and  hoUowed  out  with  suffering.  How 
could  it  be  the  same  woman  ?  She  who  had  suf- 
fered poor  John  Babington  to  love  her,  —  and  then 
had  cast  him  off,  and  married  her  firiend's  lover  in- 


stead ;  who  had  established  so  firm  an  empire  over 
a  man's  heart,  that,  after  twenty  years,  he  had  re- 
membered her  still  with  such  intensity  of  feeling. 
How  Janet  would  have  opened  her  big  eyes  had  it 
been  suggested  to  her  that  her  mother  could  hare 
any  power  over  men's  hearts ;  or,  indeed,  coald  be 
occupied  with  anything  more  touching  or  important 
than  her  children's  frocks  or  her  butcher's  bills  (  1 
fear  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  senioe 
that  morning.  I  could  not  but  eaze  at  them,  and 
wonder  whether,  for  instance,  Mr.  Merridew  hhn- 
self,  who  had  come  back  frt>m  circuit,  and  waa 
seated  respectably  with  his  familv  in  church,  yawn- 
ing discreetly  over  Mr.  Damerel's  sermon,  remem- 
b^d  an^'thing  at  all,  for  his  part,  of  Matilda 
Babington  or  her  brother.  Probably  he  preferred 
to  ignore  the  subject  alto^ther,  —  or,  perhaps, 
wouM  laugh  with  a  sense  of  gratified  vanity  that 
there  had  been  "  a  row,"  when  the  transference  of 
his  affections  was  discovered.  And  there  she  sat 
by  his  side  who  had,  —  had  she  betrayed  his  confi- 
dence ?  was  she  untrue  to  him  in  bein^  this  fime 
true  to  her  friends  ?  The  question  bewildered  me 
so  that  my  mind  went  groping  about  it  and  aboot 
it.  Once,  I  fear,  she  hsM  been  false  to  those  whose 
bread  she  eat,  and  chosen  love  instead  of  friend- 
ship. Now  was  she  false  to  the  nearest  of  tie^  the 
closest  of  all  relationships,  sitting  calmly  there  be 
side  him  with  a  secret  in  her  mind  of  which  he  knew 
nothing  ?  «  Falsely  true  ! "  —  was  that  what  the 
woman  was  who  looked  to  the  outside  world  a  mere 
pattern  of  all  domestic  virtues,  without  any  special 
interest  about  her,  a  wife  devoted  to  her  husband'* 
interest,  a  mother  wrapped  up,  as  people  say,  in  her 
children  ?  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  what  to 
think. 

"  I  hope  you  got  through  your  business  comfort- 
ably," Mrs.  Spencer  said  to  me  as  we  walked  home 
fix)m  church. 

"  With  Mrs.  MerrideVs  assistance,"  sadd  Ladjr 
Isabella,  who  was  rather  satiricaL  And  the  Mern- 
dews  heard  their  own  name,  and  stopped  to  join  in 
the  conversation. 

"  What  is  that  about  my  wife  ?  "  he  said.  **  Did 
Mrs.  Musgrave  have  Mrs.  Merridew's  assistance 
about  something?  I  hope  it  was  only  shopping. 
When  you  have  business  you  should  consult  me. 
She  is  a  goose,  and  knows  nothing  about  it" 

"  I  don't  think  she  is  a  goose,"  said  I. 

"  No,  perhaps  not  in  her  own  way,"  «ud  the  se- 
rene husband,  laughing ;  "  but  every  woman  is  a 
goose  about  business,  —  I  beg  your  pardon,  ladies, 
but  I  assure  you  I  mean  it  as  a  compliment.  Ihate 
a  woman  of  business.  Shopping  is  quite  a  diffe^ 
ent  matter,"  he  added,  anci  laughed.  Good  heav- 
ens I  if  he  had  only  known  what  a  fool  he  looked, 
beside  the  silent  woman  who  gave  me  a  little  wan- 
ing dance  and  colored  alittJe,  and  turned  away  jtf^ 
head  to  speak  to  little  Matty,  who  was  clinging 
to  her  skirts.    A  perfect  mother  I  thinking  n^re 

S^ou  would  have  said)  of  Matty's  little  £tm  ^ 
anet's  bonnetrstrings  than  of  anything  else  in  uk* 
And  that  was  all  about  it.  The  summer  went  on 
and  turned  to  autumn  and  to  winter  and  to  sp^^ 
again,  with  that  serene  progression  of  nature  wbiob 
nothing  obstructs :  and  the  children  grew,  and  the 
Merridews  were  as  poor  as  ever  managing  <^  P^^ 
pres  to  make  both  ends  meet,  but  always  just  a  lit- 
tle short  somewhere,  with  their  servants  chosenon 
the  same  principle  of  supplementing  each  ^^^* 
imperfect  service  as  that  Janet  had  announced  w 
me.    For  one  thing,  they  kept  their  servants  a  »of 
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time,  which  I  have  noticed  is  characteristic  of 
households  not  very  rich  nor  very  "particular." 
When  you  allow  such  pleas  to  tell  in  favor  of  an 
imperfect  housemaid  as  that  she  is  good  to  the 
children,  or  does  not  mind  helping  the  cock,  there 
is  no  reason  why  Mary,  if  she  aces  not  marry  in  the 
mean  time,  should  not  stay  with  you  a  hundred 
years.  And  the  Merridews'  servants  accordingly 
stayed,  and  looked  very  friendly  at  you  when  you 
went  to  call,  and  did  their  work  not  very 
well,  with  much  supervision  and  exasperation  (re- 
spectively^ on  the  part  of  the  mother  and  daughter. 
But  the  family  was  no  poorer,  though  it  was  no 
richer.  The  only  evidence  of  our  expedition  to 
town  which  I  could  note  was,  that  it  had  produced 
a  new  pucker  on  Mrs.  Merridew's  brow.  She  had 
looked  sufficiently  anxious  by  times  before,  but  the 
new  pucker  had  something  more  than  anxiety  in  it. 
There  was  a  sense  of  something  better  that  might 
have  been ;  a  sense  of  something  lost,  —  a  suspi- 
cion of  bitterness.  How  all  this  could  be  expressed 
by  one  line  on  a  smooth  white  forehead  I  cannot 
explain ;  but  to  me  it  was  so. 

r^ow  and  then,  too,  a  chance  allusion  would  be 
made  which  recalled  what  had  happened  still  more 
plainly.  For  instance,  I  chanced  to  be  calling  one 
afternoon,  when  Mr.  Merridew  came  home  earlier 
than  usual  from  town.  We  were  sitting  over  our 
five-o'clock  tea,  with  a  few  of  the  childran  scram- 
bling about  the  fioor  and  Janet  working  in  the  cor- 
ner. He  took  up  the  ordinary  position  of  a  man 
who  has  just  come  home,  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
and  regarded  us  with  that  benevolent  contempt 
which  men  generally  think  it  ri^ht  to  exhibit  for 
women  over  their  tea;  and  ever^'Siing  was  so  ordi- 
nary and  pleasant,  that  I  for  one  was  taken  entirely 
by  gnrprise,  and  nearly  let  fall  the  cup  in  my  hand 
when  ne  spoke. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  saw  John  Babing- 
ton's  death  in  The  Times  three  or  four  months  ago, 
Janet,"  he  said, "  did  you  ?  Why  did  you  never  men- 
tion it  ?  It  is  odd  that  I  should  not  have  heard.  I 
met  Ellen  to-day  coming  out  of  the  Amyotts',  where 
I  lunched,  in  such  prodigious  mourning  that  I  was 
ouite  startled.  All  the  world  might  have  been 
dead  to  look  at  her.  And  do  you  know  she  gave 
me  a  look  as  if  she  would  have  spoken.  All  that  is 
so  long  past  that  it 's  ridiculous  keeping  up  malice. 
I  wish  you  would  call  next  time  you  are  in  town  to 
ask  for  the  old  lady.  Poor  John's  death  must  have 
been  a  sad  loss  to  them.  I  hear  there  was  some 
fear  that  he  had  left  his  property  away  from  his 
mother  and  sister.  But  it  turned  out  a  &lse  re- 
port." 

I  did  not  dare  to  look  at  Mrs.  Merridew  to  see 
how  she  bore  it ;  but  her  voice  replied  quite  calmly 
without  any  break,  as  if  the  conversation  was  on 
the  most  oniinary  subject,  — 

"  Where  did  you  manage  to  get  so  much  news  ?  " 

"  O,  from  the  Amyotts,  he  said,  "  who  knew  all 
about  it.  Matilda,  you  know,  poor  girl "  (with  that 
half-laugh  of  odious  masculine  vanity  which  I  knew 
in  my  heart  he  would  be  guilty  of), "  married  a  cous- 
in of  Amyott's,  and  is  getting  on  very  well,  they  say. 
But  think  over  my  suggestion,  Janet.  I  think  at 
this  distance  of  time  it  would  be  graceful  on  your 
part  to  go  and  call." 

"  1  cannot  think  they  would  like  to  see  me,  now," 
she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  Then  I  ventured  to  look 
at  her.  She  was  seated  in  an  angular,  rigid  way, 
with  her  shoulders  and  elbows  squared  to  her  work, 
and  the  comers  of  her  mouth  pursed  up,  which 
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would  have  given  to  any  cursory  observer  the  same 
impression  it  did  to  her  husband. 

"  How  hard  you  women  are  1 "  he  said.  "  Trust 
von  for  never  forgiving  or  forgetting.  Poor  old 
lady,  I  should  have  thought  anybody  would  have 
pitied  her.  But,  however,  it  is  none  of  my  .busi- 
ness. As  for  Ellen,  she  is  a  very  handsome  woman, 
though  she  is  not  so  young  as  she  once  was.  I 
should  not  wonder  if  she  were  to  make  a  good  mar- 
riage even  now.  Is  it  possible,  Janet,  aroer  bein^ 
so  fond  of  her,  —  or  pretending  to  be,  how  can  I 
tell  ?  —  that  you  would  not  like  to  say  a  kind  word 
to  Ellen  now  ?  " 

"  She  would  not  think  it  kind  from  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Merridew,  still  rigid,  never  raising  her  eyes 
from  her  work. 

"  I  think  she  would,  but  at  all  events  you  might 
try,"  he  said.  All  her  answer  was  to  shake  ner 
head,  and  he  went  away  to  his  dressing-room  shrug- 
sing  his  shoulders  and  nodding  his  head  in  bewil- 
aered  comments  to  lumself  on  what  he  considered 
the  hard-heartedness  of  woman.  As  for  me,  I  kept 
looking  at  her  with  sympathetic  eyes,  thinking  that 
at  least  she  would  dve  herself  the  comfort  of  a  con- 
fidential glance.  But  she  did  not.  It  seemed  that 
she  was  determined  to  ignore  the  whole  matter, 
even  to  me. 

"  I  wish  papa  would  take  as  much  interest  in  us 
poor  girls  at  home  as  he  does  in  people  that  don't 
oelonff  to  him,"  said  Janet.  "  Mamma,  I  never 
can  piece  this  to  make  it  long  enough.  It  may  do 
for  Marian  "  (who  was  her  next  sister),  "  but  it  will 
never  do  for  me." 

"  You  are  so  easily  discouraged,"  said  Mrs.  Mer- 
ridew. "  Let  me  look  at  it.  x  ou  girls  are  always 
making  difficulties.  Under  the  fiounce,  your  piec- 
ing, as  you  call  it,  will  never  be  seen.  Those 
flounces"  she  added,  with  a  little  laugh  which 
I  knew  was  hysterical, "  are  blessings  to  poor  folks." 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  to 
laugh  at,"  said  poor  Janet,  almost  crying ,  "  when 
you  think  of  Nelly  Fortis  and  all  the  other  girls, 
with  their  nice  dresses  all  new  and  fresh  from  the 
dressmaker's,  and  no  trouble ;  while  I  have  only 
mamma's  old  gown,  that  she  wore  when  she  was 
twenty,  to  turn,  and  patch,  and  piece,  —  and  not 
long  enough  after  all  I 

"  Then  you  should  not  grow  so,"  said  her  moth- 
er, ''  and  you  ou^ht  to  be  thankful  that  the  old 
fashion  has  come  m  again,  and  my  old  gown  can  be 
of  use."    But  as  she  spoke  she  tumea  round  and 

gave  me  a  look.  The  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  and 
[lat  pucker,  O,  so  deeply  marked,  in  her  forehead. 
I  felt  she  would  have  sobbed  had  she  dared.  And 
then  before  my  eyes,  as,  I  am  sure,  before  hers, 
there  glided  a  vision  of  Ellen  Babington  in  her  pro- 
foimd  mourning,  rustling  past  Mr.  Merridew  on  the 
stairs,  with  heaps  of  costly  crape,  no  doubt,  and  that 
rich  black  silk  with  which  people  console  themselves 
in  their  first  mourning.  How  could  they  take  it  all 
witi^out  a  word  ?  The  after-pang  that  comes  almost 
inevitably  at  the  back  of  a  sacrifice  was  tearing 
Mrs.  Merridew's  heart.  I  felt  it  ^o  through  my  own 
and  so  I  knew.  She  had  done  it  nobly,  but  she 
could  not  forget  that  she  had  done  it.  Does  one 
ever  forget  ? 

And  then  as  I  went  home  I  fell  intoa  maze  again. 
Had  she  aright  to  do  it?  To  sit  at  table  with 
that  unsuspicious  man,  and  put  her  arm  in  his,  and 
be  at  his  side  continually,  and  all  the  time  be  false 
to  him.  Falsely  true  1  I  could  not  get  the  words 
out  of  my  mind. 
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IV. 

I  do  not  now  remember  how  long  it  was  till  I 
saw  in  The  Times  the  intimation  of  old  Mrs.  Bab- 
ington's  death.  I  think  it  must  have  been  about 
two  years,  for  Janet  was  eighteen,  and  less  discon- 
tented with  things  in  general,  besides  being  a  great 
deal  more  contented  than  either  her  frien£i  or  his 
desired  with  the  civilities  of  young  Bischam  from 
the  Priory,  who  was  always  coming  over  to  see  his 
aunt,  and  always  throwing  himselfin  the  girl's  way. 
He  had  nothing  except  his  commission  and  a  hun- 
dred and  fifly  a  year  wnich  his  father  allowed  him,  and 
she  had  nothing  at  all ;  and,  naturally  they  took  to 
each  other.  It  is  this  that  makes  me  recollect  what 
j'ear  it  was.  We  had  never  referred  to  the  matter 
in  our  frequent  talks,  Mrs.  Merridew  and  I.  But 
after  the  intimation  in  The  Times,  she  herself  broke 
the  silence.  She  came  to  me  the  very  next  day. 
"  Did  you  eee  it  in  the  papers  ? "  she  asked, 
plunging  ^rithout  preface  into  the  heart  of  the 
subject,  and  I  could  not  pretend  not  to  under- 
stajid. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  saw  it";  and  then  stopped 
short,  not  knowing  what  to  say.     ^ 

She  had  been  wearing  herself  in  these  two  years 
as  all  the  previous  years  in  which  I  had  known  her 
had  not  worn  her.  The  pucker  was  more  developed 
on  her  forehead;  she  was  less  patient  and  more 
easily  fretted.  She  had  grown  thin,  and  something 
of  a  sharp  tone  had  come  into  her  soft  motherly 
voice.  By  times  she  would  be  almost  querulous ; 
and  nobody  but  myself  knew  in  the  least  whence 
the  drop  of  gall  came  that  had  so  suddenly  shown 
itself  in  her  nature.  She  had  fretted  under  her  se- 
cret, and  over  her  sacrifice,  —  the  sacrifice  which 
had  never  been  taken  notice  of,  but  had  been 
calmly  accepted  as  a  right.  Now  she  came  to 
me  half  wild,  with  the  look  of  a  creature  driven  to 
bay. 

"  It  was  for  her  I  did  it,"  she  said ;  "  she  had  al- 
ways been  so  petted  and  cared  for  all  her  life.  She 
did  not  know  how  to  deny  herself;  I  did  it  for  her, 
not  for  Ellen.  O  Mrs.  Musgrave,  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  fond  I  was  of  that  girl  I  And  you  saw  now 
she  looked  at  me.  Never  one  word,  never  even 
a  glance  of  response :  and  I  suppose  now  —  " 

**  My  dear,"  I  said,  "  you  cannot  teU  yet ;  let  us 
wait  and  see :  now  that  her  mother  is  gone  her 
heart  may  be  softened.  Do  not  take  any  steps  just 
yet." 

"  Steps  I  "  she  cried.  "  AVhat  steps  can  I  take 
now  ?  I  have  thrown  altogether  away  from  me 
what  might  have  been  of  sudi  use  to  the  children. 
I  have  been  false  to  my  own  children.  Poor  John 
meant  it  to  be  of  use  to  us." 

And  then  she  turned  away  wrought  to  such  a 
point  that  nothing  but  tears  could  relieve  her. 
When  she  had  cried  she  was  better,  and  went  home 
to  all  her  little  monotonous  cares  again,  to  think 
and  think,  and  mingle  that  drop  of  gall  more  and 
more  in  the  family  cup.  Mr.  Merridew  was  again 
absent  on  circuit  at  this  time,  which  was  at  once  a  re- 
lief and  a  trouble  to  his  wife.  And  everybody  re- 
marked the  change  upon  her. 

"  She  is  going  to  have  a  bad  illness,"  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer said.  **Poor  thing,  I  don't  wonder,  with  all 
those  children,  and  inferior  servants,  and  so  much 
to  do.  I  have  seen  it  coming  on  for  a  long  time. 
A  serious  illness  is  a  dangerous  thing  at  her  age. 
All  her  strength  has  been  drained  out  oV  her :  and 
whether  she  will  be  able  to  resist  —  " 


"  Don't  be  so  funereal,"  said  Lady  Isabella ;  **  she 
has  something  on  her  mind." 

''I  think  it  is  her  health,"  said  Mrs.  Spencer; 
and  we  all  shook  our  heads  over  her  altered  looks. 
I  had  a  further  fright,  too,  some  days  after,  when 
Janet  came  to  me,  looking  very  pale.  She  crept 
in  with  an  air  of  secrecy  wmch  was  very  strange  to 
the  girl.  She  looked  scared,  and  her  hair  wbi 
pushed  up  wildly  from  her  forehead,  and  her  li^ 
summer  dress  all  dusty  and  dra»^nv,  which  was  un> 
like  Janet,  for  she  had  begun  oy  uiis  time  to  be 
tidy,  and  feel  herself  a  woman.  She  came  In  by 
the  window  as  usual,  but  closed  it  after  her,  thou^  it 
was  very  hot.  "  May  I  come  and  speak  to  you  ?  " 
she  said  in  a  whisper,  creeping  quite  close  to  my 
side. 

"  Of  course,  my  dear;  but  why  do  yaa  shut  the 
window  ?  "  said  I ;  "we  shall  be  suffocated  if  yon 
shut  out  the  air." 

"  It  is  because  it  is  a  secret,"  she  said.  ^*  Mrs. 
Musgrave,  tell  me,  is  there  anything  wrong  wiA 
mamma  ?  " 

"  Wrong  1 "  I  said,  turning  upon  her  in  dismay. 
"  I  can't  help  it,"  cried  Janet,  bursting  into  tean. 
"  I  don't  believe  mamma  ever  did  anything  wrong. 
I  can't  believe  it :  but  there  has  been  a  woman 
questioning  me  so,  I  don't  know  what  to  think." 
"  A  woman  questioning  you  ?  " 
"  Listen,"  said  Janet,  hastilv.  "  This  is  how  it 
was :  I  was  walking  down  to  the  Dingle  across  the 
fields,  —  O  Mrs.  Musgrave  dear,  don't  say  any- 
thing ;  it  was  only  poor  Willie  Bischam,  who  want- 
ed to  say  good  by  to  me,  —  and  all  at  once  I  saw  a 
tall  lady  in  mourning  looking  at  us  as  we  passed. 
She  came  up  to  us  just  at  the  stile  at  Goodman's 
farm,  and  I  thought  she  wanted  to  ask  the  way ; 
but  instead  of  that,  she  stopped  me  and  looked  at 
me.  *  I  heard  you  called  Janet,'  she  said ;  *  I  had 
once  a  friend  who  was  called  Janet,  and  it  is  not 
a  common  name.  Do  you  live  here  ?  is  your  moth- 
er living  ?  and  well  ?  and  how  many  children  are 
there  ?  I  should  like  to  know  if  you  belong  to  mv 
old  friend.'" 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ?  " 
"What  could  I  say,  Mrs. Muscrave ?  She  *d 
not  look  cross  or  disagreeable,  and  she  was  a  lady. 
I  said  who  I  was,  ana  that  mamma  was  not  quite 
well,  and  that  there  were  ten  of  us ;  and  then  she 
began  to  question  me  about  mamma.  Did  she  go 
out  a  great  deal ;  and  was  she  tall  or  short ;  and 
had  she  pretty  eyes  '  like  mine,'  she  said ;  and  wis 
her  name  Janet  like  mine ;  and  then,  when  I  had 
answered  her  as  well  as  I  could,  she  said,  *  I  was 
not  to  say  a  word  to  mamma ;  perhaps  it  is  not  tbe 
Janet  I  once  knew,'  she  said ;  '  don't  say  anything 
to  her ' ;  and  then  she  went  away.  I  was  so  fri^it- 
ened,  I  ran  home  directly  all  the  way.  I  knew  I 
might  tell  you,  Mrs.  Musgrave ;  it  is  like  somethins 
in  a  book,  is  it  not,  when  people  are  trying  to  6m 
out  —  O,  you  don't  think  I  can  have  done  any  hann 
to  mamma  ?  " 

Janet  was  so  much  agitated  that  it  was  all  I 
could  do  to  quiet  her  down.  "  And  I  never  said 
good  by  to  poor  Willie,  after  all,"  she  said,  with 
more  tears  when  she  had  rallied  a  little.  I  thoa^ 
it  better  she  should  not  tell  her  mother,  thoui^  one 
is  very  reluctant  to  say  so  to  a  girl^  for  Willie  Bis- 
cham was  a  secret  too.  But  he  was  going  away 
poor  fellow,  and  probably  nothing  would  ever  < 
of  it.  I  made  a  little  compromise  with  my 
sense  of  right. 
"  Forget  it,  Janet,  and  say  nothing  aboot  it ;  per- 
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haps  it  was  some  one  else  after  all ;  and  if  you  will 
promise  not  to  meet  Mr.  Bischara  again — " 

"  Ho  goes  to-night,"  said  Janet,  with  a  rueftil 
look ;  and  thus  it  was  evident  that  on  that  point 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

This  was  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  and  on  Sat- 
urday Mr.  Merridew  was  expected  home.  His  wife 
was  lU,  though  she  never  had  been  ill  before  in  her 
life;  she  had  headaches,  which  were  things  un- 
known to  her ;  she  was  out  of  temper,  and  irritable, 
and  wretched.  I  think  she  had  made  certain  that 
Ellen  would  write,  and  make  some  proposal  to  her; 
and  as  the  days  went  on  one  by  one,  and  no  letter 
came  —  Besides  it  was  just  the  moment  when 
they  had  decided  against  sending:  Jack  to  Oxford. 
To  pay  Willie's  premium  and  (fo  that  at  the  same 
time  was  impossible.  Mrs.  Merridew  had  struggled 
lon^,  but  at  last  she  was  obliged  to  give  in ;  and 
Jack  was  going  to  his  father*s  office  with  a  heavy 
heart,  poor  boy ;  and  his  mother  was  half  wild.  All 
might  have  be«n  so  different ;  and  she  had  sacri- 
ficed her  boys'  interests,  and  her  girls'  interests, 
and  her  own  happiness,  all  for  the  selfish  comfort 
of  Ellen  Babingion,  who  took  no  notice  of  her.  1 
began  to  think  she  would  have  a  brain-fever  if  this 
went  on. 

She  was  not  at  church  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
1  went  with  the  children,  as  soon  as  service  was 
over,  to  ask  for  her.  She  was  lying  on  the  sofa 
when  I  went  in,  and  Mr.  Merridew,  who  had  ar- 
rived late  on  Saturday,  was  in  his  dressing-gown 
walking  about  the  room.  He  was  tired  and  irritar 
ble  with  his  journey,  and  his  work,  and  perennial 
cares.  And  she,  with  her  sacrifice,  and  her  secret, 
and  perennial  cares,  was  like  tinder,  ready  in  a  mo- 
ment to  catch  fire.  I  know  nothing  more  disagree- 
able than  to  go  in  upon  married  people  when  they 
are  in  this  state  of  mind,  which  can  neither  be  ig- 
nored nor  concealed. 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Janet,"  he  was  saying, 
as  I  entered ;  "  women  are  vindictive,  I  know ;  but 
at  least  you  may  be  sorry,  as  I  am,  tliat  the  poor  old 
lady  has  died  without  a  word  of  kindness  passing 
between  us  :  after  all,  we  might  be  to  blame.  One 
changes  one's  opinions  as  one  gets  on  in  life. 
With  our  own  cnildren  growing  up  round  us,  I 
don't  feel  quite  so  sure  that  we  were  not  to  blame." 

'<  /  have  not  been  to  blame,"  ^e  said,  with  an 
emphasis  which  sounded  sullen,  and  which  only  I 
could  understand. 

"  O  no,  of  course ;  you  never  are,"  he  said,  with 
masculine  disdain.  <*  Catch  a  woman  acknowledg- 
ing herself  to  be  in  fault  I  The  sun  may  eo  wrong 
in  his  course  sooner  than  she.  Mrs.  Musji^rave, 
pray  don't  go  away ;  you  have  seen  my  wife  in  an 
unreasonable  mooa  before." 

*\  I  am  in  no  unreasonable  mood,"  she  cried. 
"Mrs.  Musgrave,  stay.  You  know— O,  how  am 
I  to  ffo  on  bearing  this,  and  never  answer  a  word  ?  " 

"  Mv  dear,  don't  deceive  yourself,"  he  said,  with 
a  man  s  provoking  calm ;  "  you  answer  a  great 
many  wards.  I  don't  call  you  at  all  a  meek  suffer- 
er. Fortunately  the  children  are  out  of  the  way. 
Confound  it,  Janet,  what  do  you  mean  by  talkin<^  of 
what  you  have  to  bear?  1  have  not  been  such  a 
harsh  husband  to  you  as  all  that ;  and  when  all  I 
asked  was  that  you  should  make  the  most  innocent 
advances  to  a  poor  old  woman  who  was  once  very 
kind  to  us  both — " 

**  Charies ! "  said  Mrs.  Merridew,  rising  suddenly 
from  her  sofii,  "  I  can't  bear  it  any  longer.  You 
think  me  hard  and  vindictive,  and  I  don't  know 


what.  You,  who  ought  to  know  me !  Look  here ! 
I  got  that  letter,  you  will  see  by  the  date,  more  than 
two  years  ago ;  you  were  absont,  and  I  went  and 
saw  her :  there  —  there !  now  I  have  confessed  it ; 
Mrs.  Musfrrare  knows  —  I  have  had  a  secret  fronk 
you  for  two  years." 

It  was  not  a  moment  for  me  to  interfere.  She 
sat,  holding  herself  hysterically  rigid  and  upright 
on  the  sofa.  Whether  she  had  intended  to  betray 
herself  or  not,  I  cannot  tell.  She  had  taken  the 
letter  out  of  her  writing-desk,  which  stood  close  by ; 
but  I  don't  know  whether  she  had  resolved  on 
this  step,  or  whether  it  was  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment. Now  that  she  had  done  it  a  dreadful  calm 
of  expectation  took  possession  of  her.  She  was 
afraid.  I  le  might  turn  upon  her  furious.  He  might 
upbraid  her  with  despoiling  her  family,  deceivmg 
himself,  being  false,  as  she  had  been  before.  Such 
a  thing  was  possible.  Two  souls  may  live  side  by 
side  for  yeiu^  and  be  as  one,  and  yet  have  no  notion 
how  eadi  will  act  in  any  sudden  or  unusual  emer- 
gency. He  was  her  husband,  and  they  had  no  in- 
terest, scarcely  any  thought,  that  one  did  not  share 
with  the  other,  and  yet  she  sat  gazinpj  at  him  rigid 
with  terror,  not  knowing  what  he  might  do  or  say. 

He  read  the  letter  wimout  a  word ;  then  he  tossed 
it  upon  the  table ;  then  he  walked  all  the  length  of 
the  room,  up  and  down,  with  his  hands  thrust  very 
deeply  into  nis  pockets ;  then  he  took  up  the  letter 
again.  He  had  a  struggle  with  himself.  If  he  was 
angry,  if  he  was  touched,  I  cannot  tell.  His  first 
emotions,  whatever  they  were,  he  gulped  down 
without  a  word.  Of  all  sounds  to  s^ike  into  the 
silence  of  such  a  moment,  the  first  thing  we  heard 
in  our  intense  listening  was  the  abrupt  ring  of  a 
short,  excited  laugh. 

**  How  did  you  venture  to  take  any  steps  in  it 
without  consulting  me  ?  "  he  said. 

"  I  thought  — 1  thought  —  "  she  stammered  un- 
der her  breath. 

"  You  thought  I  might  have  been  tempted  by  the 
money,"  he  said,  taking  another  walk  tnrough  the 
room,  while  she  sat  erect  in  her  terror,  afraid  of 
him.  It  was  some  time  before  he  spoke  again.  No 
doubt  he  was  vexed  by  her  want  of  trust,  and 
wounded  by  the  long  silence.  But  I  have  no  clew 
to  the  thoughts  that  were  passing  through  his  mind. 
At  last  he  came  to  a  sudden  pause  before  her. 
"And  periiaps  you  were  right,  Janet,"  he  said, 
drawing  a  long  breath.  "  I  am  glad  now  to  have 
been  firee  of  the  temptation.  It  was  wrong  not  to 
tell  me,  — and  yet  I  think  you  did  well." 

Mrs.  Merridew  gave  a  little  choked  cry,  and 
then  she  fell  back  on  the  sofa, — fell  into  my  arms. 

I  had  felt  she  might  do  it,  so  strange  was  her 
look,  and  had  placed  myself  there  on  purpose.  But 
she  had  not  famted,  as  I  expected.  She  lay  silent 
for  a  moment,  with  her  eyes  closed,  and  then  she 
bilrst  into  tears. 

I  had  no  right  to  be  there ;  but  they  both  de- 
tained me,  bou  the  husband  and  wife,  and  I  could 
not  get  away  until  she  had  recovered  herself,  and 
it  was  evident  that  what  had  been  a  tragical  bar- 
rier between  them  was  now  become  a  matter  of 
business,  to  be  discussed  as  affecting  them  both. 

"  It  was  quite  right  the  old  lady  should  have  it," 
Mr.  Merridew  said,  as  he  went  wi^  me  to  the  door, 
"  quite  right  Janet  did  only  what  was  right;  but 
now  I  must  take  it  into  my  own  hands." 

"  And  annul  what  she  has  done  ?  "  I  asked. 

«  We  must  consult  over  that,"  he  said.  "  EUen 
Babington,  who  has  been  so  ungrateful  to  my  wife, 
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is  quite  a  different  person  from  her  mother.  But  I 
will  do  nothing  against  Mrs.  Merridew's  will." 

And  so  I  left  them  to  consult  over  their  own  af- 
fairs. I  had  been  thrust  into  it  against  my  own 
will ;  but  still  it  was  entirely  their  affair,  and  no 
business  of  mine. 

Mrs.  Spencer  and  Lady  Isabella  called  to  me 
from  their  lawn  as  I  went  out  to  ask  how  Mrs.  Mer- 
ridew  was,  and  shook  their  heads  over  her. 

"  She  should  have  the  doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer. 

"  But  the  doctor  would  not  pay  her  bills  for  her," 
said  Lady  Isabella. 

And  I  had  to  answer  meekly,  as  if  I  knew  noth- 
ingabout  it,  "  I  don't  think  it  is  her  bills." 

This  conversation  detained  me  some  time  from 
my  own  house ;  and  when  I  reached  my  cottage, 
my  maid  stood  by  the  gate,  looking  out  for  me, 
shading  her  eyes  with  her  hands.  It  was  to  tell  me 
there  was  a  lady  waiting  for  me  in  the  drawing- 
room,  —  "A  tall  lady  in  mourning."  And  in  a  mo- 
ment my  heart  smote  me  for  some  hard  thoughts, 
and  I  knew  who  my  visitor  was. 

I  found  her  seated  by  my  table,  very  pale,  but 
quite  self-possessed.  She  rose  when  I  went  in,  and 
began  to  explain. 

"  You  don't  know  me,"  she  said.  "  I  have  no 
right  to  come  to  you;  but  once  you  came  to  —  us 
—  with  Mrs.  Merridew.  Perhaps  you  remember 
me  now  ?  I  am  Ellen  Babington.  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  about — my  brother's  will.  You  may 
have  heard  that  I  have  just  lost —  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  I  am  very  sorry.  If  there  is 
anything  I  can  do  —  " 

"You  can  do  all  that  I  want  from  any  one," 
she  said.  *^  Janet  will  never  believe  that  I  wanted 
to  keep  the  money  —  now.  I  have  seen  all  her 
children  to-day  at  church ;  and  I  think,  if  she  had 
been  there,  I  should  perhaps  have  been  able,  — but 
never  mind.  Tell  her  I  should  like  —  if  she  would 
give  her  daughter  Janet  something  out  of  the 
money,  —  from  me.  She  is  a  little  like  what  her 
mother  was.  I  am  sure  you  are  kind  to  them.  I 
don't  even  know  your  name — " 

*^  Mrs.  Musgrave,"  I  said ;  and  she  gave  a  little 
bow.  She  was  very  composed,  very  well-bred, 
terribly  sad ;  with  tne  look  of  a  woman  who  had 
no  more  to  do  in  the  world,  and  who  yet  was,  Heav- 
en help  her  I  in  the  middle  of  her  life,  full  of  vigor, 
and  capability,  and  strength. 

"Wul  you  tell  Janet,  please,  that  it  is  all 
settled?"  she  said.  "I  mean, not  the  ^irl  Janet, 
but  her  mother.  Tell  her  I  have  setued  every- 
thing. I  believe  she  will  hear  Grom  the  lawyers  to- 
morrow ;  but  I  could  not  let  it  come  only  fiim  the 
lawyers.  I  cannot  forgive  hejr,  even  now.  She 
thinks  it  is  Matilda  she  has  wronged ;  but  it  is  me 
«he  has  wronged,  taking  my  broUier  frt)m  me,  my 
only  brother,  after  all  these  years.  But  never 
mind.  I  kissed  the  little  child  instead  to-day  — 
the  quite  little  one,  with  the  gold  hair.  I  suppose 
she  is  the  youngest.  Tell  her  I  came  on  purpose 
to  see  them  before  I  went  away." 

"  But  why  send  this  message  through  me  ?  "  I 
said ;  <*  come  and  see  Jier,  I  will  take  you ;  it  is 
close  by.  And  the  sight  of  you  will  do  her  more 
good  —  more  good  than  the  money.  Come,  and 
let  her  explain." 

I  thought  she  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  her 
only  answer  was  a  shkke  of  her  head. 

"What  could  she  explain?"  she  cried,  with 
strange  impetuo^ty.    "  He  and  I  had  been  together 


all  our  lives,  and  yet  all  the  while  he  cared  noth- 
ing for  his  sister  and  everything  for  her.  Do  yon 
think  I  can  ever  forgive  her  ?  but  I  never  forgot 
her.  I  don't  think  I  ever  loved  any  one  so  well  in 
my  life." 

"  O,  come  and  tell  her  so,"  said  I. 

Again  she  shook  her  head.  "  I  loved  her  as  well 
as  I  loved  him ;  and  yet  I  hate  her,"  she  said. 
"  But  tell  her  I  spoke  to  her  Janet,  and  I  kissed  her 
baby ;  and  that  I  have  arranged  everything  with 
the  lawyers  about  poor  John's  will.  I  am  sore  you 
are  a  good  woman.  Will  you  shake  hands  with  me 
for  the  children's  sake  before  I  go  ?  " 

Her  voice  went  to  my  heart.  I  had  only  seen 
her  once  in  my  life  before,  but  I  could  not  help  it. 
I  went  up  to  her  and  took  her  two  hands,  and  kissed 
her ;  and  then  she,  the  stranger,  broke  down,  and 
put  her  head  on  my  shoulder  and  wept.  It  was  on- 
ly for  a  moment,  but  it  bound  us  as  if  for  our  lives. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  I  asked,  when  she 
went  away. 

"  I  am  going  abroad  with  some  friends,"  she  said, 
hurriedly. 

"  But  you  will  come  to  us,  my  dear,  when  you 
come  back?" 

"  Most  likely  I  shall  never  come  back,"  she  said, 
hastily,  and  tnen  went  away  alone  out  of  my  door, 
alone  across  the  green,  with  her  veil  over  her  face 
and  her  black  dress  repulsing  the  sunshine.  One's 
sympathies  move  and  change  about  like  the  winds. 
I  had  been  so  sorry  for  Mrs.  Merridew  an  hour  ago ; 
but  it  was  not  her  I  was  most  sorry  for  now. 

And  this  was  how  it  all  ended.  I  was  always 
glad  that  Mrs.  Merridev  had  told  her  husband  be- 
fore the  letter  came  next  morning.  And  they  got 
the  money ;  and  John  went  to  the  university,  and 
Janet  had  new  dresses  and  new  pleasures,  and  a 
ring,  of  which  she  was  intensely  proud,  according 
to  Ellen's  desire.  I  dare  say  Ellen's  intention  was 
that  something  much  more  important  should  have 
been  ^ven  to  the  child  in  .  her  name ;  but  then 
Ellen  Babington,  being  an  unmarried  woman,  did 
not  know  how  much  a  large  family  costs,  nor  what 
urgent  occasion  there  is  for  every  farthing,  even 
with  an  addition  so  great  as  five  hundred  a  year. 

I  am  afraid  it  did  not  make  Mrs.  Merridew  much 
happier  just  at  first.  She  wrote  letters  wildly,  &r 
and  near,  to  everybody  who  could  be  supposed  to 
know  anything  about  Ellen  ;  and  wanted  to  have 
her  to  live  with  them,  and  to  share  the  money  with 
her,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  other  wild  &ncie«. 
But  all  that  could  be  found  out  was  that  Ellen  had 
gone  abroad.  And  by  degrees  the  signs  of  this 
strange  tempest  began  to  disappear,  —  smoothed 
out  and  fill^  up  as  Nature  smooths  all  traces  of 
combat.  The  scars  heal,  new  verdure  covers  the 
sudden  precipice,  —  the  old  gets  assimilated  with 
the  new.  By  degrees  an  air  of  superior  comfort 
stole  over  the  house,  which  was  very  consolatory. 
Selina,  the  housemaid,  married,  and  Richaidd  i^ 
tired  to  the  inevitable  greengrocery.  And  with  a 
new  man  and  new  maids,  and  so  much  less  difficul- 
ty about  the  biUs,  it  is  astonishing  how  the  puckers 
died  away  firom  Mrs.  Meiridew's  forehead,  —  first 
one  line  went  and  then  another,  and  she  grew 
younger  in  spite  of  herself.  And  with  everything 
thus  conspiring  in  her  favor,  and  habit  calmly  set- 
tling to  confirai  all,  is  it  wonderful  if  by  and  liy 
she  forgot  that  any  wonderful  accident  had  ever 
happened,  and  that  all  had  not  come  in  the  most 
natural  way,  and  with  the  most  pleasant  conse- 
quences in  the  world  ? 
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The  other  day  I  saw  in  a  chance  copy  of  Galig- 
nani,  which  came  to  me  in  a  parcel  from  Paris,  the 
marriage  of  Ellen  Babington  to  a  Frenchman 
there ;  out  that  is  all  we  have  ever  heard  of  her. 
Whether  it  is  a  good  marriage  or  a  bad  one  I  don't 
know ;  bnt  I  hope,  at  least,  it  is  better  for  her  than 
being  all  alone,  as  she  was  when  she  left  my  house 
that  day  in  June,  having  made  her  sacrifice  in  her 
torn.  If  things  had  but  taken  their  natural  course, 
how  much  unnecessary  suffering  would  have  been 

rred :  Mrs.  Merridew  is,  pemaps,  happier  now 
n  she  would  have  been  without  that  five  hun- 
dred a  year ;  but  of  course  they  spend  more ;  and 
I  don't  know  that  they  are  to  be  called  richer  on  the 
whole ;  but  for  two  years  she  was  wretched,  sacri- 
ficing and  grudging  the  sacrifice,  and  making  her- 
self very  unhappy.  And  though  I  don't  believe 
Ellen  Babington  cared  for  the  money,  her  heart 
will  never  be  healed  of  that  pan^  of  bitterness 
which  her  brother's  desertion  gave  her.  His  com- 
panion for  twenty  years !  and  to  think  his  best 
thoughts  should  have  been  given  all  that  time  to  a 
woman  who  had  only  slighted  him,  and  refused  his 
love.  Mrs.  Merridew  does  not  see  the  sting  of  this 
herself;  she  thinks  it  natural.  And  so  I  dare  say 
would  half  the  world  beside. 


WHERE  DO  SOME  THmOS  COME  FROM? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  things  made 
of  wood  and  stone  and  metal,  of  which  the  supply 
is  virtually  unlimited,  as  well  as  fabrics  of  cotton, 
muslin,  cauze,  and  wool,  should  be  turned  out  as 
fast  as  they  are  wanted.  It  is  comprehensible,  too, 
that  such  developments  of  silk  and  satin  and  velvet 
as  may  hit  the  humor  of  the  moment  should  be 
forthcoming,  in  a  degree  commensurate  with  the 
requirements  of  the  public :  though  this  is  less  easy 
to  understand  when  one  reflects  mat  the  whole  sup- 
ply is  due  to  the  exertions  of  a  finite  number  of 
small  caterpillars.  The  multiplication  of  objects, 
the  material  for  constructing  which  is  practically 
unlimited,  is  tolerably  comprehensible;  but  what 
seems  unaccountable  is  the  extraordinary  way  in 
which  certain  products  of  nature  —  animal,  veget- 
able, and  mineral — seem  to  rush  into  existence 
on  the  shortest  notice,  whenever  a  demand  for  them 
springs  up. 

How  wonderfully  accommodating  —  to  take  an 
instance  —  has  Nature  proved  of  late  years  in  con- 
nection with  the  increased  prolificness  of  the  Seal 
Tribe,  or  at  any  rate  that  portion  of  it  which  fur- 
nishes the  material  that  goes  by  the  ntune  of  seal- 
skin !  It  is  only  within  the  last  dozen  years  or  so, 
that  this  particular  kind  of  fur  has  become  furiously 
popular.  It  is  marvellous  to  observe  how  strangely, 
within  that  comparatively  short  time,  the  supply 
has  increased  and  multiplied  also.  A  few  years 
ago,  a  seal-skin  cloak  was  an  uncommon  garment, 
a  rarity :  whereas,  now,  during  the  whote  of  the 
autumn  and  winter  seasons,  we  are  so  surrounded 
by  all  sorts  of  seal-skin  garments  —  cloaks  jackets, 
waistcoats,  hats,  caps,  muffs,  tippets,  and  the  like : 
not  to  speak  of  cigar-cases,  purses,  tobacco-pouches, 
blotting-books,  and  other  miscellaneous  objects  — 
that  we  might  suppose  seal-skin  to  be  not  merely, 
as  Jaqucs  said  of  jfotley  "  Your  only  wear,"  but 
your  only  decorative  fabric  available  for  any  pur- 
pose whatsoever.  For,  look  where  one  may,  it  is 
stiU  seal-skin,  seal-skin,  seal-skin,  everywhere.  On 
the  shoulders  of  ladies ;  on  the  breasts  of  the  lords 
of  creation ;  in  the  shop-windows ;  in  the  circulars 


which  are  thrust  into  our  letter-boxes,  announcing  a 
consignment  of  ever  so  many  thousand  seal-skin 
jackets ;  in  the  advertisement  sheets  of  the  news- 
papers, from  the  Times  Supplement  to  the  columns 
of  the  Exchange  and  Mart,  —  in  which  last  journal 
the  jreamings  of  humanity  ailer  seal-skin,  and  its 
readiness  to  barter  all  other  property,  of  whatsoever 
kind,  in  exchange  for  this  idolized  for,  are  more 
touchindy  expressed  than  in  any  other,  —  under 
each  and  all  of  these  aspects  the  seal-skin  rage  is 
continually  kept  before  us. 

But  the  supply  with  which  this  phocal  rage  is  ap- 
peased is  the  marvellous  thing.  How  is  it  that 
such  supply  has  suddenly  come  into  existence? 
Or,  was  it  always  there,  though  there  was  no  de- 
mand ?  Has  the  genus  phoca  been  wearing  seal- 
skin jackets  ever  since  tne  creation,  retaining  un- 
molested their  possession  of  those  priceless  wares 
through  countless  ages ;  or  has  this  obliging  tribe 
of  animals  increased  in  numbers  of  late  years,  out 
of  readiness  to  gratifj'  the  caprice  of  the  fashionable 
world  ? 

Then  there  are  the  kids  again,  —  what  shall  we 
sav  of  the  kids  ?  If  it  be  matter  of  wonder  where 
all  the  seals  come  fix>m,  how  much  more  wonderful, 
how  stupefying  and  stunning,  is  the  thought  of  the 
myriads  of  young  goats,  whose  existence  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  mraish  the  gloves  of  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world  ?  Kids  I  How  is  it  that  there 
exist  six  yards  of  ground  anywhere,  without  kids 
browsing  thereon?  One  would  expect  that  the 
earth  would  be  teeming  and  swarming  with  kids. 
In  every  town  in  England,  in  France,  in  Europe, 
gloves  made  of  what  at  least  professes  to  be  Uie 
3dn  of  the  kid  are  exposed  for  sale ;  while  in  the 
large  capitals  the  number  of  shops  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  the  diffusion  of  kid  gloves  is  almost  incredible. 
Taking  Paris  and  London  alone,  and  occupying 
ourselves' only  with  a  few  of  the  principal  thorough- 
&res,  we  should  find  enough  of  such  shops  to  sug- 
gest the  existence  somewhere  of  such  flocks  of  kids 
as  would  overrun  at  least  all  the  pasture  lands  of 
the  civilized  earth.  How  many  such  shops  are 
there  in  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Boulevards,  the  Rue 
de  Rivoli,  the  Rue  de  la  Paix ;  how  many  in  Regent 
Street,  Oxford  Street,  Bond  Street,  the  Strand, 
Cheapside,  and  Piccadilly  ?  How  many  in  other 
great  capitals?  How  many  in  South  America, 
how  many  in  Australia,  how  many  in  New  Zea- 
land ?  If  we  take  the  trouble  to  enter  on  the  field 
of  conjecture  which  is  thus  opened  out  before  us, 
wo  shall  be  cast  out  in  imagination  on  immeasur- 
able unknown  prairies  where  the  foot  of  man  has 
never  trod  (except  to  capture  kids),  and  where 
skipping  kids  disport  themselves  in  such  prodigious 
numbers,  that  the  American  herd  of  buffaloes  who 
took  six  weeks  to  pass  a  man  in  a  ditch  at  f\ill  gal- 
lop, would  be  as  an  every-day  drove  in  the  com- 
parison. 

I  speak  of  the  supply  of  the  raw  material,  and 
not  tne  enormous  multiplication  and  sale  of  the 
gloves  themselves.  When  one  remembers  how 
many  are  the  occasions  of  .show  and  ceremony  where 
gloves  of  the  palest  and  most  delicate  tints  are  alone 
admissible,  and  how  soon  (covering  as  they  do  a 
part  of  the  -human  frame  which  comes  in  continual 
contact  with  all  sorts  of  objects)  they  become  soiled 
and  unfit  for  use,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  sale  of  almost  any  number  of  gloves 
that  can  be  manufactured.  It  is  the  multiplication  of 
the  kids  of  whose  skins  the  gloves  are  made  that 
is  the  staggering  subject  of  i^ection,  and  it  is  in 
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As  in  reading  Aristophanes  we  come  upon  passages 
where  we  are  surprised  by  a  beauty  alien  to  com- 
edy, BO  in  these  satires  we  find  a  wealth  of  poetry 
lavished  upon  an  epigram  and  adorning  a  jest. 

But  the  poems  which  show  the  most  sustained 
power  are  those  which  were  written  during  his  last 
ilhiess, — those  which  are  found  in  the  "  Romancero.'* 
The  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  body  of  Bling  Har- 
old by  Edith  of  the  Swan-neck  is  an  illustration  of 
this.  The  "  Hebrew  Melodies  "  are  equally  power- 
ful. 

The  "  Lazarus  "  poems  are  the  last  of  the  series. 
Even  yet  the  smile  has  not  vanished  from  the  face 
of  the  poet,  but  the  tears  are  the  tears  of  pain  and 
of  unrest,  to  which  death  alone  can  bring  relief. 
We  will  give  no  specimen  of  these.  The  rest  has 
been  found  now.  Heine  lies  in  the  cemetery  of 
Montmartre. 

To  much  of  the  apparent  inconsistency  in  Heine's 
opinions  the  key  is  to  be  sought  in  his  peculiar  po- 
sition. At  the  time  he  was  born  his  father  had  al- 
ready renounced  Judaism,  without  having  adopted 
Christianity ;  and  although  he  himself  was  educated 
at  a  Roman  Catholic  seminary,  and  was  formally 
baptized,  yet  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome 
exercised  a  stronger  influence  upon  him  than  any 
Christian  teaching.  His  mind  was  the  perpetual 
battle-field  of  opposing  forms  of  thought.  He  was 
swayed  alternately  by  Judaism  and  Hellenism ;  he 
wavered  between  the  Romantic  and  the  Classical 
schools ;  he  could  not  decide  for  the  democracy  of 
science  or  the  aristocracy  of  art.  That  from  these 
conflicting  principles  he  failed  to  evolve  a  clear  and 
consistent  system,  should  be  no  matter  of  wonder, 
far  less  of  reprobation.  His  efforts  have  made  ours 
easier. 


MRS.  MERRH)EW'S  FORTUNE. 
III. 
Wk  did  not  meet  again  for  some  days  after  this, 
and  next  time  I  saw  her,  which  was  on  Sunday  at 
church  with  her  children,  it  seemed  impossible  to 
me  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  strange  scene  we 
had  so  recently  passed  through  together.  The  calm 
curtain  of  ordinary  decorums  ana  ordinary  friend- 
liness had  risen  for  a  moment  from  Mrs.  Merridew's 
unexcited  existence,  revealing  a  woman  distracted 
by  a  primitive  sense  of  justice  rending  her  own  soul, 
as  it  were,  in  simder,  and  doing,  in  spite  of  herself 
and  all  her  best  instincts  what  she  lelt  was  right 
That  she  should  have  any  existence  separate  m>m 
her  children  had  never  occurred  to  anybody  before. 
Yet,  for  one  day,  I  had  seen  her  resist  and  ignore  the 
claims  of  her  children,  and  act  like  an  individual 
being.  When  I  saw  her  again  she  was  once  more 
the  mother  and  nothing  more,  casting  her  eyes  over 
her  little  flock,  cognizant,  one  could  see,  of  the  per- 
fection or  imperfection  of  every  fold  and  line  in 
their  dresses,  keeping  her  attention  upon  each,  firom 
little  Matty,  who  was  restless  and  could  not  be  kept 
quiet,  up  to  Janet,  who  sat  demure,  and  already 
caught  the  eye  of  visitors  as  one  of  the  prettiest 
girls  of  Dinglefield.  Mrs.  Merridew  remarked  all 
with  a  vi^lant  mother's  eye,  and  as  I  gazed  across 
at  her  in  ner  pew,  it  was  all  but  impossible  for  me 
to  believe  that  this  was  the  same  woman  who  had 
clung  so  convulsively  to  my  arm,  whose  fece  had 
been  so  worn  and  houowed  out  with  suffering.  How 
could  it  be  the  same  woman  ?  She  who  had  suf- 
fered poor  John  Babington  to  love  her,  —  and  then 
had  cast  him  off,  and  married  her  friend's  lover  in- 
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Stead ;  who  had  established  so  firm  an  empire  over 
a  man's  heart,  that,  after  twenty  years,  he  had  re- 
membered her  stiU  with  such  intensity  of  feeling. 
How  Janet  would  have  opened  her  big  eyes  had  it 
been  suggested  to  her  that  her  mother  could  have 
any  power  over  men's  hearts ;  or,  indeed,  could  be 
occupied  with  anything  more  touching  or  important 
than  her  children's  frocks  or  her  butcner's  bills !  I 
fear  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  service 
that  morning.  I  could  not  but  saze  at  them,  and 
wonder  whether,  for  instance,  Mr.  Merridew  him- 
self, who  had  come  back  from  circuit,  and  was 
seated  respectably  with  his  family  in  church,  yawn- 
ing discreetly  over  Mr.  Damerel's  sermon,  remem- 
bered anything  at  all,  for  his  part,  <  of  MaUlda 
Babington  or  her  brother.  Probably  he  preferred 
to  imore  the  subject  altogether,  —  or,  perhaps, 
wouM  laugh  with  a  sense  of  gratified  vanity  that 
there  had  been  "  a  row,"  when  the  transference  of 
his  affections  was  discovered.  And  there  ^e  sat 
by  his  side  who  had,  —  had  she  betrayed  his  confi- 
dence ?  was  she  untrue  to  him  in  being  this  time 
true  to  her  friends  ?  The  question  bewildered  me 
so  that  my  mind  went  groping  about  it  and  about 
it  Once,  I  fear,  she  had  been  false  to  those  whose 
bread  she  eat,  and  chosen  love  instead  of  friend- 
ship. Now  was  she  false  to  the  nearest  of  ties,  the 
closest  of  all  relationships,  sitting  calmly  there  be- 
side him  with  a  secret  in  her  mind  of  which  he  knew 
nothing  ?  "  Falsely  true  ! "  —  was  that  what  the 
woman  was  who  looked  to  the  outside  world  a  mere 
pattern  of  all  domestic  virtues,  without  any  special 
interest  about  her,  a  wife  devoted  to  her  husband's 
interest,  a  mother  wrapped  up,  as  people  say,  in  her 
children  ?  I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  what  to 
think. 

"  I  hope  you  got  through  your  business  comfort- 
ably," Mrs.  Spencer  said  to  me  as  we  walked  home 
finom  church. 

"  With  Mrs.  MerrideVs  assistance,"  said  Lady 
Isabella,  who  was  rather  satiricaL  And  the  Mem- 
dews  heard  their  own  name,  and  stopped  to  join  io 
the  conversation. 

"  What  is  that  about  my  wife  ?  "  he  said.  «  Did 
Mrs.  Musgrave  have  Mrs.  Merridew's  assistance 
about  something?  I  hope  it  was  only  shopping. 
When  you  have  business  you  should  consult  me. 
She  is  a  goose,  and  knows  nothing  about  it." 

"  I  doirt  think  she  is  a  goose,"  said  J. 

"  No,  perhaps  not  in  her  own  way,"  said  the  se- 
rene husband,  laughing;  "but  every  woman  is  a 
goose  about  business,  —  I  beg  your  pardon,  ladies* 
but  I  assure  you  I  mean  it  as  a  compliment  I  hate 
a  woman  of  business.  Shopping  is  quite  a  differ 
ent  matter,"  he  added,  and  laughed.  Good  heav- 
ens I  if  he  had  only  known  what  a  fool  he  looked, 
beside  the  silent  woman  who  gave  me  a  little  warn- 
ing glance  and  colored  a  little,  and  turned  awayker 
head  to  speak  to  little  Matty,  who  was  clinging 
to  her  skirts.  A  perfect  mother  I  thinking  vaore 
(vou  would  have  said)  of  Matty's  little  fnUs  and 
Janet's  bonnet-strings  than  of  anything  else  in  lif^ 

And  that  was  all  about  it.  The  summer  went  <>n 
and  turned  to  autumn  and  to  winter  and  to  spring 
again,  with  that  serene  progression  of  natore  which 
nothing  obstructs :  and  the  children  grew,  and  the 
Merridews  were  as  poor  as  ever  managing  a  pftf 
prh  to  make  both  ends  meet,  but  always  just  a  litr 
tie  short  somewhere,  with  their  servants  chosen  on 
the  same  principle  of  supplementing  each  other's 
imperfect  service  as  that  Janet  had  announced  to 
me.    For  one  thing,  they  kept  their  servants  a  long 
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tiuio,  which  I  have  noticed  is  characteristic  of 
households  not  verj*  rich  nor  very  "particular." 
When  you  allow  such  pleas  to  tell  in  favor  of  an 
imperfect  housemaid  as  that  she  is  good  to  the 
chudren,  or  does  not  mind  helping  the  cook^  there 
b  no  reason  why  Mary,  if  she  does  not  marry  in  the 
mean  time,  should  not  stay  with  you  a  hundred 
years.  And  the  Merridews*  servants  accordingly 
stayed,  and  looked  very  friendly  at  you  when  you 
went  to  call,  aad  did  their  work  not  very 
well,  with  much  supervision  and  exasperation  (re- 
spectively^ on  the  part  of  the  mother  and  daughter. 
But  the  family  was  no  poorer,  though  it  was  no 
richer.  The  only  evidence  of  our  expedition  to 
town  which  I  could  note  was,  that  it  had  produced 
a  new  pucker  on  Mrs.  Merridew's  brow.  She  had 
looked  sufficiently  anxious  by  times  before,  but  the 
new  pucker  had  something  more  than  anxiety  in  it. 
There  was  a  sense  of  something  better  that  might 
have  been ;  a  sense  of  something  lost,  —  a  suspi- 
cion of  bitterness.  How  all  this  could  be  expressed 
by  one  line  on  a  smooth  white  forehead  I  cannot 
explain ;  but  to  me  it  was  so. 

r^ow  and  then,  too,  a  chance  allusion  would  be 
made  which  recalled  what  had  happened  still  more 
plainly.  For  instance,  I  chanced  to  be  calling  one 
afternoon,  when  Mr.  Merridew  came  home  earlier 
than  usual  from  town.  We  were  sitting  over  our 
five-o'clock  tea,  with  a  few  of  the  childron  scram- 
bUng  about  the  floor  and  Janet  working  in  the  cor- 
ner. He  took  up  the  ordinary  position  of  a  man 
who  has  just  come  home,  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
and  regarded  us  with  that  benevolent  contempt 
which  men  generally  think  it  right  to  exhibit  for 
women  over  their  tea ;  and  everything  was  so  ordi- 
nary and  pleasant,  that  I  for  one  was  taken  entirely 
by  suiprise,  and  nearly  let  fall  the  cup  in  my  hand 
when  he  spoke. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  saw  John  Babing- 
ton's  death  in  The  Times  three  or  four  months  ago, 
Janet,"  he  said, "  did  you  ?  Why  did  you  never  men- 
tion it  ?  It  is  odd  that  I  should  not  have  heard.  I 
met  Ellen  to-day  coming  out  of  the  Amyotts',  where 
I  lunched,  in  such  prodigious  mourning  that  I  was 
quite  startled.  All  the  world  might  have  been 
dead  to  look  at  her.  And  do  you  know  she  gave 
me  a  look*  as  if  she  would  have  spoken.  All  imX  is 
so  long  past  that  it 's  ridiculous  keeping  up  malice. 
I  wish  you  would  call  next  time  you  are  in  town  to 
aak  for  the  old  lady.  Poor  John's  death  must  have 
been  a  sad  loss  to  them.  I  hear  there  was  some 
fear  that  he  had  left  his  property  away  from  his 
mother  and  sister.  But  it  turned  out  a  false  re- 
port." 

I  did  not  dare  to  look  at  Mrs.  Merridew  to  see 
how  she  bore  it ;  but  her  voice  replied  quite  calmly 
without  any  break,  as  if  the  conversation  was  on 
the  most  ordinary  subject,  — 

"  Where  did  you  manage  to  get  so  much  news?  " 

"  O,  firom  the  Amyotts,  he  said,  "  who  knew  all 
about  it.  Matilda,  you  know,  poor  girl "  (with  that 
half-laugh  of  odious  masculine  vanity  which  I  knew 
in  mv  heart  he  would  be  guilty  of),  **  married  a  cous- 
in of  Amyott's,  and  is  getting  on  very  well,  they  say. 
But  think  over  my  suggestion,  Janet.  I  thmk  at 
this  distance  of  time  it  would  be  graceful  on  your 
part  to  go  and  call." 

"  I  cannot  think  they  would  like  to  see  me,  now," 
she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  Then  I  ventured  to  look 
at  her.  She  was  seated  in  an  angular,  rigid  way, 
with  her  shoulders  and  elbows  squared  to  her  work, 
and  the  comers  of  her  mouth  pursed  up,  which 
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would  have  given  to  any  cursory  observer  the  same 
impression  it  did  to  her  husband. 

"  How  hard  you  women  are  I  "  he  said.  "  Tnist 
you  for  never  forgiving  or  forgetting.  Poor  old 
lady,  I  should  have  thought  anybody  would  have 
pitied  her.  But,  however,  it  is  none  of  my  .busi- 
ness. As  for  Ellen,  she  is  a  very  handsome  woman, 
though  she  is  not  so  young  as  she  once  was.  I 
should  not  wonder  if  she  were  to  make  a  good  mar- 
riage even  now.  Is  it  possible,  Janet,  after  being 
so  fond  of  her,  —  or  pretending  to  be,  how  can  1 
tell  ?  —  that  you  would  not  like  to  say  a  kind  word 
to  Ellen  now  ?  " 

"  She  would  not  think  it  kind  from  me,"  said 
Mrs.  Merridew,  still  rigid,  never  raising  her  eyes 
from  her  work. 

"  I  think  she  would,  but  at  all  events  you  mij^ht 
try,"  he  said.  All  her  answer  was  to  shake  her 
head,  and  he  went  away  to  his  dressing-room  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  and  nodding  his  head  in  bewil- 
dered comments  to  himself  on  what  he  considered 
the  hard-heartedness  of  woman.  As  for  me,  I  kept 
looking  at  her  with  sympathetic  eyes,  thinking  that 
at  least  she  would  ^ve  nerself  the  comfort  of  a  con- 
fidential glance.  But  she  did  not.  It  seemed  that 
she  was  determined  to  ignore  the  whole  matter, 
even  to  me. 

'*  I  wish  papa  would  take  as  much  interest  in  us 

or  girls  at  home  as  he  does  in  people  that  don't 

long  to  him,"  said  Janet.  **  Msunma,  I  never 
can  piece  this  to  make  it  long  enough.  It  may  do 
for  Marian  "  (who  was  her  next  sister),  "  but  it  will 
never  do  for  me." 

«  You  are  so  easily  discouraged,*"  said  Mrs.  Mer- 
ridew. "  Let  me  look  at  it.  You  girls  are  always 
making  difficulties.  Under  the  Bounce,  your  piec- 
ing, as  you  call  it,  will  never  be  seen.  Those 
flounces"  she  added,  with  a  little  laugh  which 
I  knew  was  hysterical, "  are  blessings  to  poor  folks." 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  to 
laugh  at,"  said  poor  Janet,  almost  crying ,  "  when 
you  think  of  Nelly  Fortis  and  all  the  other  girls, 
with  their  nice  dresses  all  new  and  fresh  from  the 
dressmaker's,  and  no  trouble ;  while  I  have  only 
mamma's  old  gown,  that  she  wore  when  she  was 
twenty,  to  turn,  and  patch,  and  piece,  —  and  not 
long  enough  after  all ! 

"  Then  you  should  not  grow  so,"  said  her  moth- 
er, ''  and  you  ought  to  be  thankful  that  the  old 
fashion  has  come  m  again,  and  my  old  gown  can  be 
of  use."  But  as  she  spoke  she  turned  round  and 
gave  me  a  look.  The  tears  were  in  her  eyes,  and 
mat  pucker,  O,  so  deeply  marked,  in  her  forehead. 
I  felt  she  would  have  sobbed  had  she  dared.  And 
then  before  my  eyes,  as,  I  am  sure,  before  hers, 
there  glided  a  vision  of  Ellen  Babin^n  in  her  pro- 
found mourning,  rustling  past  Mr.  Merridew  on  the 
stairs,  with  heaps  of  costly  crape,  no  doubt,  and  that 
rich  black  silk  with  which  people  console  themselves 
in  their  first  mourning.  How  could  they  take  it  all 
without  a  word  ?  The  afler-pang  that  comes  almost 
inevitably  at  the  back  of  a  sacrifice  was  tearing 
Mrs.  Merridew's  heart  I  felt  it  go  through  my  own 
and  so  I  knew.  She  had  done  it  nobly,  but  she 
could  not  forget  that  she  had  done  it.  Docs  one 
ever  forget  ? 

And  then  as  I  went  home  I  fell  intoa  maze  again. 
Had  she  a  right  to  do  it  ?  To  sit  at  table  with 
that  unsuspicious  man,  and  put  her  arm  in  his,  and 
be  at  his  side  continually,  and  all  the  time  be  false 
to  him.  Falsely  true !  I  could  not  get  the  words 
out  of  my  mind. 
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connection  with  this,  and  rememberiog  how  com- 
paratively rare,  even  in  France,  Italy,  and  Swit- 
zerland, and  other  goat-producing  countries,  are  the 
occa^ons  when  the  traveller  encounters  kids  in  any 
number,  that  I  find  myself  asain  and  again  con- 
strained to  a^,  O  where  ana  O  whei«  are  your 
glove-prodncing  kids  ? 

Is  it  not  a  met  that  there  are  more  fair-hiured 
children  to  be  seen  in  this  country  than  there  used 
to  be  ?  Any  one  who  can  find  leisure  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day  to  visit  those  portions  of  our  parks 
and  public  gardens  where  children  most  resort,  will 
infalUbly  be  struck  by  the  great  incpease  in  the 
number  of  children  whose  hair  is  to  be  classed  as 
belonging  to  the  group  of  colors  which  we  call 
"  light."  Now,  we  know  that  fair  hsup  has  lately 
been  very  much  the  rage,  and  we  also  know  that 
various  inventions  have  been  published  for  taking 
the  natiural  darkness  out  of  the  hair,  and  imparting 
to  it  a  flaxen  or  a  golden  shade.  The  use  of  such 
medicaments  has,  however,  always  been  confined  to 
grown-up  people,  and  in  none  of  the  recorded  in- 
stances of  that  tampering  with  the  natural  color  of 
the  hair  which  has  been  common  of  late  years,  have 
children  had  any  part ;  so  their  adaptation  to  the 
fashion  of  the  time  in  this  respect  would  seem  to  be 
purely  attributable  to  an  obUsingness  on  the  part 
of  Dame  Nature  similar  to  the  politeness  of  the 
seals  and  the  philanthropy  of  the  kids. 

There  was  a  taste  the  other  day  for  pug-dogs. 
Fadiion  had  no  sooner  issued  her  mandate  on  3x 
subject,  than  behold  in  all  directions  there  were 
pugsl  The  earth  appeal^  to  teem  with  short 
noses  and  black  muzzles ;  and  any  one  who  wanted 
a  pug  (and  chose  to  pay  for  it)  was  straightway 
provided  with  on^  of  those  fascinating  animus,  is 
there  any  room  for  doubt  ^lat  if  phoenixes  or  unt- 
ccHns  were  to  become  the  fashion,  they  would  turn 
up  by  the  score  as  soon  as  wanted  ? 

It  is  not  possible  that  any  one,  possessed  of  any 
reflective  power,  and  being  m  the  habit  of  frequent- 
ing the  various  kinds  of  social  celebrations,  slavery- 
to  which  forms  the  principal  occupation  of  a  large 
portion  of  civilized  society  can  have  failed  to  q>ec- 
ulate  on  the  momentous  question,  Where  do  all  the 
plovers'  eggs  come  from  ?  They  appear  at  all  sorts 
of  meals,  —  dinners,  wedding  breakfasts,  show  lun- 
cheons, picnics,  evening-party  refreshment  tables, 
ball  suppers.  In  all  sorts  of  rorms,  too,  do  they  ap- 
pear :  nestling  in  moss,  held  in  bondage  caressingly 
oy  succulent  jelly,  pearly  and  cod,  the  golden  yolk 
JQSt  6U2gested  through  the  semi-tran^arent  white. 
i*podigiously  good  they  are,  in  whatever  shape  pre- 
sented but  prodigiously  mysterious  also,  in  tneir 
faculty  of  turning  up  in  enormous  anantities  for  the 
London  season,  and  then  disappearmg  with  equally 
strange  and  inexplicable  despatch.  Very  rarely 
does  one  encounter  these  plovers*  eggs  except  dui^ 
ing  the  London  season ;  and  as  to  the  plovers  them- 
selves, now  and  then,  in  crossing  a  breezy  upland, 
the  pedestrian's  attention  is  cai^t  by  tl^ir  dirill, 
plaintive  cry  and  their  rapid  flight  round  and  round 
nis  head,  as  they  seek  to  draw  him  away  from  the 
nest  which  lies  close  by ;  but  it  is  only  now  and 
then  that  the  plovers  are  thus  met  with,  and  even 
where  they  are  thickest,  their  numbers  do  not  ac- 
connt  for  tnose  innumerable  dishes  full  c^  their  eggs. 
And  naturally  associated  with  the  plovers'  egg 
difficulty  is  another :  I  mean  the  sreat  champagne 
mystery.  The  consumption  of  this  oeverage  is  con- 
fined to  no  particular  place,  nor  to  any  especial  sea- 
son of  the  year.     Always,  everj'where,  by  ev«y- 


body,  this  favorite  drink  is  appreciated.  One 
woiud  think  that  the  supply  required  for  tfaift  oonm- 
tn'  alone,  and  daring  that  one  period  of  the  year 
wbidi  we  call  '*  the  season,"  would  exhaust  the  pro- 
duce of  all  the  vineyards  the  champagne  districts  can 
furnish.  Let  the  reader  consider  uie  Derby  Day, 
or  merely  take  it  in  conjunction  urith  the  Cup  Di^ 
at  Ascot,  and  then  encleavor  to  form  some  dimljr 
approximate  notion  of  the  quantity'  of  champagne 
required.  There  are  those  who  have  seen  the 
champagne  dripping  through  the  floors  of  carriages 
on  Epsom  Downs ;  and  even  those  who  have  not 
been  favored  with  that  rich  experience,  but  have 
merely  witnessed  the  ordinary  performances  during 
the  luncheon  hours  there,  arc  able  to  form  a  toW- 
ably  accurate  idea  of  the  rate  at  which  champagne 
disappears  on  the  occasion  of  those  wondroos 
orgies. 

At  the  Ascot  Meeting  it  is  the  same  story.  The 
same  at  Goodwood,  Doncaster,  Newmarket.  At 
all  the  rainw  races,  at  Henley,  at  even'  regatta  held 
.at  Cowes  or  Ride,  or  anywhere,  and  on  all  those 
occasions  of  a  more  private  nature  at  which  we  have 
just  seen  the  dish  or  plovers*  e^s  waking  a  goodly 

3>pearance,  it  is  again  the  same.  The  uiought  <n 
1  the  champagne  required  for  England,  not  to 
speak  of  the  still  greater  Quantities  needed  for  the 
supply  of  Continental  capitals,  and  there  not  alone 
for  those  great  festal  occasions  when  royal  person- 
ages meet  together  and  are  enterCaiBed  at  banquets, 
balls,  and  the  like,  but  for  all  the  smaller  and  snog- 

fer  meals  which  come  ofi*  at  restaiuants,  caft^ 
otcls,  and  taverns,  —  the  thought,  I  say,  of  all  this 
champagne,  and  all  this  society  as  I  may  say  float- 
ing in  it,  becomes  distracting.  '  * 

But  where  does  that  same  creamy  liquor  all  come 
from  ?  We  all  know  that  we  are  expected  to  swal- 
low a  great  deal  in  connection  with  our  wine  be- 
sides we  liquid  itself.  It  requires  a  most  remark- 
able amount  of  &ith  to  suppose  that  those  small 
tracts  of  land  which  give  thenr  name  to  the  more 
renowned  growUis  of  France  and  Germany  caa 
supply  all  the  cellars  throughout  Europe.  An 
enigma  this,  whidi,  with  regard  to  other  wines, 
may  be  looked  upon  as  sim^y  a  difficulty;  bat 
which,  when  champagne  is  in  question,  culminates 
into  an  impossibility. 

The  milk  and  cream,  a^ain,  supplied  twice  a  day 
to  the  inhabitants  of  England,  and  iot  the  flimi^h- 
ing  of  which  —  since  fre^  milk  cannot  be  imported 
from  other  countries  —  we  are  dependent  on  the 
resources  of  the  British  cows,  —  the  enonnous  dai^y 
yield  of  this  article  of  consumpticm  is  a  thing  not  to 
be  thought  of  without  wonaer.  Summon  befbre 
the  mind  the  vast  area  of  London  and  its  suburbs, 
and  remember  that  in  every  street,  square,  place, 
terrace,  court,  blind  alley,  throughout  its  enonnom 
extent  from  Highgate  s^  Homsey  in  the  nordi, 
to  Camberwell  and  Dulwich  in  the  sonth,  and  from 
Wimbledon  and  Putney  in  the  west  to  Rotheihithe, 
Hackney,  Bow,  in  the  east,  the  clink  of  the  milk- 
pail  is  heard  twice  every  day  throughout  th^  year, 
Sundays  included.  And  all  this  profetfses,  reBoem- 
her,  to  be  new  milk,  so  that  in  addition  thdre  must 
be  taken  into  account  an  entirely  separate  reservoir 
of  milk  set  aside  for  the  develc^nnent  of  all  that 
mass  of  cream  which  is  reouired,  at  certain  times 
of  year,  for  the  supply  of  tlie  metropolis.  What  a 
supply  must  that  be  f  Ihink  of  all  the  ioeKTreams 
soM  at  all  the  pastrycooks'  shops  besi^  those 
which  are  served  up  in  private  bouses  1  Think  of  all 
the  cream  eaten  with  strawberries^  of  the  cream  ve- 
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quired  for  cooking  purposes,  of  the  recipes  of  those 
great  artists  who  are  always  directing  their  disciples 
to  ^take  a  quart  of  cream/'  or  to/'  add  a  pint  of 
good  cream,  or  *'  now  throw  in  "  a  pint  or  so  of 
cream.  And,  besides,  wliat  becomes  of  all  this  sup- 
ply of  milk  and  cream  when  it  is  no  longer  wanted 
ID  the  metropolis  ?  On  the  80th  of  June  it  is  re- 
quired ;  on  me  80th  of  July  it  is  not.  The  main 
body  df  cream-consumers  have  by  that  time  left 
London  and  are  dispersed  over  the  world.  Bo  the 
cows  follow  Uiem  ? 

A  solution  of  some  of  the  above-stated  difficulties 
might  be  afforded  by  supposing  the  existence  —  not 
a  very  wide  stretch  of  ima^n^on — of  a  wholesale 
syatem  c£  adulteration.  It  is  possible  to  make 
champagne,  for  instance,  and,  alas  I  I  fear,  mUk  and 
cream  too,  to  order ;  but  no  mannfactor}^  can  turn 
oat  plovert'  egss  to  order.  And  where  are  the  iron 
works,  saw-miUs,  or  galvanized-zinc  factories  that 
caw  oontract  to  supply  an  unlimited  number  of 
sweetbreads, — by  the  by,  another  delicacy  required, 
like  the  plovers'  eggs,  on  a  huge  scale  during  the 
London  season,  and  hardly  wanted  at  other  times  I 
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<'  I  DO  not  quite  make  her  out,"  said  Mrs.  Mousey 
to  Suaannc ;  "  she  is  a  thorough  flirt,  and  has  no 
one  to  practise  on  here  but  Mr.  Seeker,  unless  she 
has  picked  up  some  young  lawyer  or  doctor  in  the 
town.  I  forget  how  I  heard  of  her." 
Suzanne  reminded  her. 

**  O  yes ;  but  I  don't  remember  what  Madame  de 
Montansier  said  about  her.  She  suits  us  well 
enough,  at  all  events,  —  the  children  like  her,  and 
she  amuses  them,  and  does  not  bore  me." 

<^  Can  I  me  Mademoiselle  Royer  ?  "  was  asked  a 
few  dajrs  later  by  a  bright-looking  little  elderly 
man,  with  a  foreign  air  and  accent. 

The  servant  believed  so.     What  name  ? 
**  My  name  would  be  of  no  use,"  said  he ;  **  Ma- 
demoiselle is  unacquainted  with  me ;  but  will  you 
say  that  I  bring  a  message  fix)m  Madame  dc  Ciiit- 
gourden." 

Jeanne,  who  had  started  at  the  announcement, 
looked  alarmed,  yet  defiant,  when  she  presented 
herself. 

The  stranger,  bowed,  and  said,  *'  I  am  le  Pere 
Jolivet ;  I  brought  a  postulant  last  week  from  Paris 
to  the  convent  at  St  Petroe,  —  of  which  you  may 
have  heard.  My  *  very  good  friend,  Madame  de 
Coitgourden,  desired  that  I  would  ascertain  per- 
sonally how  you  were  situated,  and  if  I  could  be  of 
any  service  to  you.  She  regrets  that  she  has  heard 
nothing  directly  from  you  since  you  came  to  Eng- 
land, and  you  understand  that,  irrespectively  of 
other  motives,  she  remembers  that  slie  is  your  god- 
mother." 

**  Madame  de  (voitgourdcn  is  very  good,"  returned 
Jeanne,  coldly ;  "  but  I  support  myself,  and  I  require 
nothing." 

"  Possibly  nothing  temporal,  but  Madame  thought 
of  probable  spiritual  difficulties.  She  has  been 
intbrtned  that  the  Monscv  family  are  Protestant, 
and  that  you  are  cut  o6  from  opportunities  of 
practising  your  religion.  St.  Petroe's  is  thirty 
miles  hence,  and  there  is,  I  know,  no  direct  com- 
munication with  the  place.  Madame  de  Coitgour- 
den has  a  relative  wno  has  been  a  professed  nun 
there,  and  much  valued,  several  years.  At  her 
request^  the   Reverend   Mother  will   procure   you 


loddng  and  every  suitable  accommodation  for  a 
we^,  whenever  you  choose  to  avail  yourself  of  the 
oppc^tunity  to  abroach  the  sacraments,  and  will 
consider  that  in  so  doing  she  only  acquits  herself 
partially  of  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Madame." 

"  1  am  overwhelmedwith  so  much  condescension," 
replied  Jeanne,  petulantly,  "  but  cannot  take  advan- 
t^ofit." 
«  But  why  not,  my  child  ?  " 
^  I  do  not  conceive  that  I  am  bound  to  give  my 
confidence  to  a  stran^r." 

"  A  priest  accredited  by  your  early  benefactress  can 
hardly  be  regarded  afl  a  stranger.  Let  me  have 
the  satisfkction  of  taking  such  tidings  of  you  as 
Madame  deserves,  and  is  desirous  to  have." 

**  Tell  her,"  said  Jeanne,  angrily,  her  eyes  flash- 
ing, "  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  popular  in 
England ;  that  no  one  suspects  me  of  belonging  to 
it ;  tnat  I  do  not  intend  to  acknowledge  that  I  ever 
was  a  Catholic ;  that,  if  I  did,  this  house  would  be 
closed  against  me ;  that  out  of  it  I  am,  in  England, 
homeless,  and  that  to  Paris  I  will  not  return.  You 
may  say  too,  if  you  like,  that  1  have  no  religion,  and 
that  I  do  not  want  any." 

"  Hush  !  child,"  said  the  priest,  soothingly ;  "  you 
are  beside  yourself.  How  nave  you  endured  life 
with  such  a  weight  of  concealment  on  your  heart  ? 
You  cannot  have  forgotten  all  your  good  early 
training  ?  " 

"  I  have  forgotten  everything  but  that  I  came  in- 
to the  world  to  suffer  for  a  man's  wickedness  and  a 
woman's  weakness, — to  feel,  before  I  knew  this, 
that  I  was  in  some  way  marked  :  that  I  was  pitied, 
patronized :  to  hate  everybody ;  to  resolve  to  make 
a  position  for  myself;  to  have  no  past;  to  let  no 
superstition,  or,  if  you  like  it  better,  no  religion, 
stand  in  my  way." 

"  This  is  mere  raving.  How  do  you  propose  to 
make  a  position  for  yourself?  Music  might  do  it, 
or  dancing ;  but  to  succeed  in  either  way  not  only 
are  great  natural  gifts  necessar}',  but  carefiil  and 
laborious  training.  Looking  at  your  case  for  a  mo- 
ment in  a  purely  human  point  or  view,  I  do  not  see 
how  your  temporal  interests  are  to  be  served  by 
your  forsaking  your  faith  and  friends.  What,  for 
example,  do  you  gain  by  living  in  a  remote  province 
with  a  family  who,  alas  I  do  not  stand  well  social- 
ly ?  Believe  me,  my  dear  child,  you  make  a  great 
mistake.  Quffirite  primum  regnum  Dei,  et  justitiam 
ejus ;  et  hsec  omnia  adjicieantur  vobis."  He  thought 
she  was  softening,  and  went  on  more  earnestly, 
"  Let  me  tell  Reverend  Mother  that  you  will  come 
next  week,  —  nay,  I  know  I  may  presume  to  take 
you  back  with  me;  1  have  a  post-chaise  at  The 
George ;  you  need  not  return  here  at  all.  There 
are  ladies  in  the  convent  connected  \v\xh  gome  of 
the  first  Catholic  families  in  Enjjland  ;  they  would 
ea?ily  find  you  a  more  suitable  place  than  this,  and 
give  you  snelter  till  you  were  provided  for ;  and 
you  might  make  a  little  retreat,  and  recover  lost 
peace,  and  begin  life  with  new  resolutions." 

She  had  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  carjict  the 
last  few  moments,  ana  better  nature  was  stirring 
within  her.  She  grasped  the  truth  of  the  priest's 
representations  ;  she  realized  in  how  utterly  heart- 
less an  atmosphere  she  lived,  and  how  insignificant 
she  was.  She  knew  how  welcome,  how  rejoiced 
over  she  would  be  in  the  convent ;  but,  strength- 
ened by  the  duplicity  she  had  practised,  the  demon 
Eride  conquered,  and  she  said,  "  I  thought,  my 
ither,  that  I  had  stated  distinctly  that  I  did  not 
want  shelter,  or  spiritual  retreat,  or  patronage,  — 
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that  I  prefer  to  be  as  I  am.  It  seems  that  all  hu- 
man schemes  are  liable  to  failure,  but  I  mean  to 
stand  by  mine.  I  am  sony  you  havq  had  so  much 
unnecessary  trouble ;  and  you  will  fomve  my  re- 
minding you  that  your  visit  may  be  disadyantageous 
to  me.  The  virtues  of  Catholic  priests  are  by  no 
means  appreciated  in  England."  ohe  stood  up ;  so 
did  he.  He  looked  wistfully,  compassionately  at 
her,  —  his  whole  demeanor  sijently  besought  her 
to  relent.  She  understood  it,  and  said,  "1  made 
my  resolution  rather  more  than  two  years  ^go,  when, 
to  escape  firom  France,  I  stooped  to  accept  a  ser- 
vant's mediation  to  procure  me  the  place  i  hold.  I 
parted  with  religion  on  the  voyage.  A  small  parcel 
containing  my  scapular,  beads,  and  prayer-books  is 
in  the  sea  somewhere  between  Havre  and  South- 
ampton." 

Her  stormy  eyes  and  hard  voice  seemed  to  him 
even  worse  than  her  words.  With  dignity,  of 
which  he  had  looked  incapable,  he  said,  ^  Listen, 
you  unhappy  child,  to  words  faniiliar  to  your  ear  in 
your  better  days :  Qui  enim  me  confusus  fuerit, 
et  verba  mea,  in  generatione  ista  adultera  et  pec- 
catrice,  et  filius  hominis  confundetur  eum  cum 
veniret  in  gloria  patris  sui  cum  angelis  Sanctis ;  — 
and  may  wd  convert  you  I  " 


CHAPTER   V. 

Mrs.  Seeker's  prepossession  against  Jeanne  in- 
creased rapidly  as  she  perceived  that  she  tried  to 
entangle  Augustine's  anections ;  just  as,  before  his 
return,  she  had  laid  herself  out  to  attract  his  fa- 
ther's admiration.  She  was  by  no  means  the  wife 
she  would  have  chosen  for  her  pure-hearted  boy, 
and  it  was  really  distressing  to  have  him  unsettled 
just  as  his  prospects  were  so  good.  She  had  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Hoskins  would  do  for  him  as  if  he 
were  his  own  son,  provided  he  continued  to  please 
him ;  but  he  could  not  contemplate  marrying  for 
many  years ;  and  this  foreigner  had  it  not  in  her  to 
be  the  wise,  tender,  constant  friend  to  whom  it  is 
safe  to  be  bound  for  a  long  engagement  If  she 
saw  any  one  who  would  be  a  better  match,  she 
would  throw  Augustine  over,  and  he  would  never 
recover  the  blow.  Yet  she,  poor  mother,  could  do 
nothing.  With  all  her  heart,  Mrs.  Seeker  longed 
to  have  the  holidays  over ;  and  how  very  hard  &at 
was  I 

It  was  inevitable  that  Augustine  should  be 
caught.  He  was  trustful  and  affectionate,  and  had 
never  been  familiar  in  young  ladies*  society.  Here 
was  a  caressing,  impulsive  young  creature,  pretty 
in  his  sight,  a  stranger,  unprotected,  and  most  un- 
fortunately circumstanced,  hanging  on  his  words 
and  looks,  telling  him,  wiUi  her  great  varying  dark 
eyes,  that  she  worshipped  him.  She  could  have  no 
interested  motive,  said  he  to  himself.  She  knew 
that  he  was  poor,  and  that  his  family  were  down  in 
the  world.  In  her  own  selfish,  unrefined  way, 
Jeanne  did  love  him;  loved  him,  though  in  her 
folly  she  had  resolved  to  marry  for  riches,  and  be- 
lieved that  nothing  could  be  easier  in  England; 
loved  him,  though  she  intended  to  rid  herself  of 
him  if  ho  interfered  with  her  advancement.  She 
had  never  imagined  any  feeling  so  delicious  as  the 
certainty  that  his  heart  was  entirely  hers;  she 
could  tmnk  of  nothing  so  intolerable  as  his  bestow- 
ing a  thought  on  another  woman.  When  they 
parted  on  the  day  before  his  return  to  Loganstone, 
a  tremendous  rush  of  feeling  overpowered  every 
consideration.    In  a  few  passionate,  nurried  words, 


he  implored  her  to  have  pity  on  him,  and  be  tnie 
to  him  forever ;  and  weeping,  clinging  to  him,  she 
told  him  she  lived  but  in  his  love.  He  had  never 
dreamed  that  for  him  life  cwild  have  an)'thiiig  so 
enchanting.  To  his  prematurely  chastened  experi- 
ence, it  had  seemed  as,  at  the  best,  to  be  met  wkh 
fortitude.  He  was  in  a  new,  vivid,  unguessed-at 
world,  while  he  listened  to  her  fond  tones,  locked 
at  her  glowing  face,  felt  her  tears  and  carettes. 
How  should  he  tread  again  his  beaten  track?  Was 
all  the  happiness  allotted  him  condensed  into  that 
crisis  ?  Thus  he  questioned,  and  checked  a  shiver, 
even  then. 

That  night  Jeanne  walked  very  long  in  the  col- 
onnade. A  Jidy  full  moon  shone  serenely  on  the 
beautiful  bay ;  glow-worms  sparkled  in  the  grass. 
But  a  few  yards  from  her,  the  calm  deep  sea  whis- 
pered to  the  rocks  below;  flowers  made  the  rtill 
air  fragrant ;  but  the  girl's  was  not  a  poetic  nature, 
and  the  delicious  influences  did  not  teach  her. 
Brooding  over  turbid  thoughts,  she  walked  to  and 
fro  till  fatigue  compelled  her  to  stop.  Leanmg 
against  the  sill  of  the  schoolroom  window,  she 
looked  up,  and  out  of  herself.  Her  mind  rambled 
somewhat  in  this  way :  "  How  Augustine  would 
enjoy  this  I  How  different  we  are !  I  wonder 
why.  We  are  both  young,  both  unfortunate ;  hot 
we  are  no  more  alike  than  this  calm  is  to  a  tern- 

Eest."  She  started,  for  steps  were  stirring  in  the 
ouse.  It  was  ver}'  unusual  after  midnight  Hiat 
Mr.  Mousey  was  up  great  part  of  the  ni^t,  was 
understood ;  but  the  room  he  called  his  study,  and 
to  which  he  betook  himself  in  the  evening,  wa»  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  house,  and  she  had  never  met 
him  at  night.  The  door  opened,  and  he  came  out, 
intoxicated  evidently,  and  malicious. 

"  Ah,  Mademoiselle,  sorry  to  have  disturbed  you. 
Pleasant  to  be  out  this  fine  night  But  where 's 
Young  Pill-box  ?  Hope  I  've  not  frightened  him 
away.  Sort  of  thing  is  charming ;  used  to  be  bng 
ago,  I  know ;  but  not  quite  proper*  is  it  ?  " 

'<  I  am  afraid  it  is  later  than  I  thought  it  was, 
Mr.  Mousey.    I  will  wish  you  good-night" 

"0,*pray,  don't  Can  I  find  him  for  you? 
Not  proper,  as  I  said,  but  pleasant,  very.  I  never 
spoil  sport  I'm  not  straight-laeed ;  only  thing 
I  'm  particular  about  —  hate  popery.  Had  a  priert 
here  a  few  weeks  ago ;  won't  stand  that  flort  of 
thing.  Sharp  girl,  very,  —  said  he  was  a  miner; 
but  post-boy  told  landlady,  —  stupid  fellow."  An- 
gry and  terrified,  she  passed  him,  and  went  to  her 
room,  » 

Three  months  later,  haggard  and  weary,  Augus- 
tine presented  himself  late  one  evening  before  his 
startled  mother.  His  first  words  were;  "Is  my 
father  m  ?  "  and  his  next  "  Thank  God,  that  he  is 
not  I  for  I  am  come  home  in  disgrace,  —  ruined,  per- 
haps." 

The  sweet  eyes  fixed  on  him  expressed  the  fullest 
trust  and  sympathy,  and  it  was  no  dirinking  from 
increased  temporal  trouble,  but  deep  affection,  that 
made  her  voice  tremble  as  she  said :  "  Never  mind, 
my  own  child ;  I  'm  sure  it 's  not  your  fiwilt  Dont 
hurry  to  tell  me,  if  it  distresses  you." 

"  But  I  must  tell  you  before  'my  father  comes,  if 
possible.  Perham  you  have  guessed  that  I  am  en- 
gaged to  Jeanne  Koyer.  I  could  not  tell  you  soon- 
er, because  I  knew  you  did  not  think  well  oi  her, 
and  I  cannot  bear  even  a  look  that  blames  her,  poor 
darling !  Her  lot  is  indeed  hard,  and  excitement 
about  ner  has  worn  me  terribly.  Her  letters  have 
been  full  of  complainings,  and  a  week  ago  one 
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them  drove  me  nearly  mad.  She  hinted  that  impei^ 
tinencc  from  that  old  ruffian  Monsey  was  addea  to 
her  troubles ;  that  she  ought  not  to  remain  in  his 
house,  yet  knew  not  what  to  do."  He  paused,  drew 
a  long  breath,  and  set  his  teeth  firmly  together.  "  Of 
course,  I  have  been  utterly  unfit  for  my  work.  I  di- 
rected medicine  wrong  twice  on  Tuesday.  Mr.  Hos- 
kins  made  the  best  of  it,  and  implored  me  to  be  careful. 
Yesterday,  I  sent  an  ounce  of^ laudanum  to  old  Mrs. 
Penruddock,  instead  of  a  black  dose ;  and  if  she  had 
not  known  the  smell,  of  course  she  would  have  tak- 
en it,  and  died.  Nothing  could  be  kinder  than  the 
Hoskinses.  She  cried ;  and  he  said  he  would  rath- 
er have  lost  his  little  finger,  but  that  there  was  no 
help  for  it ;  that  not  only  was  his  practice  in  danger, 
but  the  patients'  lives  were ;  that  whatever  came  of 
it  afterwards,  for  the  present  I  must  leave  him.  So 
here  I  am,  as  if  you  have  not  enough  to  bear  with- 
out this." 

She  had  stood  behind  him,  that  if  her  counte- 
nance expressed  anguish,  he  mi^ht  not  see  it ;  and 
she  had  passed  her  fingers  sootningly  through  his 
bright  curls,  and  sometimes  laid  her  cheek  on  his 
head  while  he  was  speaking.  When  he  had  done, 
she  drew  him  close  to  her  lK>som,  and  they  wept  to- 
gether; but  she  felt  that  her  indignation  against 
Jeanne  exceeded  her  pity  for  her  chSd.  She  wished 
for  a  moment  that  she  could  hate  her  without  sin- 
ning, but  all  she  said  was,  "Let  us  thank  God, 
dear,  that  there  is  nothing  worse,  and  try  to  bear  it 
meekly,  and  hope  for  the  best.  Go  to  oed  before 
your  nither  comes.  I  wiU  bring  you  tea.  You  are 
really  ill,  and  I  will  tell  him  so,  and  all  —  " 

"  Cut  he  will  storm  at  you,  —  say  it  *8  all  your 
fiiult,  perhaps." 

"  Never  mind ;  I  do  not  really  care.  I  used  to  be 
afi*aid  of  him ;  I  'm  not  now ;  and  he  is  so  uncertain, 
that  he  may  take  quite  a  different  view." 
.  And  so  it  proved.  He  expressed  nothing  but 
sympathy  for  Augustine,  and  evaporated  whatever 
indignation  he  felt  in  the  subjomed  note  to  Mr. 
Monsey :  — 

"  Dear  Sir,  —  When  I  allowed  myself  to  become 
a  frequent  guest  at  your  table,  I  did  not  suspect  that 
degrskidation  of  my  family  was  involved  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  your  hospitalities,  and  that  t^e  blandish- 
ments of  a  French  governess  were  designed  to  ruin 
my  son's  prospects.  He  is  dismissed  fi^m  the  hon- 
orable though  humble  po^t  which  his  father's  misfor- 
tunes made  of  moment  to  him,  and  he  is  come  to  add 
to  the  burden  that  presses  on  his  mother's  heart 
While  I  congratulate  you  and  your  tool  on  the  suc- 
cess of  your  mancBuvres,  I  beg  to  have  it  distinctly 
understood  that  my  door  is  closed  against  you  and 
every  member  of  your  household.  A  poor  incum- 
bent may  possess  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  though 
he  is  not  the  younger  son  of  a  James's  baronet.  I 
remain,  dear  sir,  yours  truly,  Marcus  Secker." 

When  Mr.  Monsey  had  read  the  note,  he  went  to 
find  his  wife,  and  sent  for  Jeanne.  "  You  had  bet- 
ter get  rid  of  her,  perhaps,"  he  said.  *<  I  do  not 
care  much  about  this,  whatever  it  may  mean,  though 
I  think  the  girls  ou^ht  to  have  a  steady  person. 
But  she  's  a  concealed  papist,  —  and  I  have  an  ob- 
jection to  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  I  do  not  care  whether  she  ^oes  or  stays,  but  I 
must  have  some  one ;  and  the  children  are  used  to 
her,  and  fond  of  her,  and  I  don't  know  where  to  get 
any  one  else."  ^mt'jn^'fP^ 

"Where  did  you  get  her?" 

"  Suzanne  found  her  out." 


"  The  deuce  she  did  I    1  did  not  know  that." 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  cared.  Suzanne  heard  of 
her  from  her  sister,  who  is  Madame  de  Montansier's 
maid.  This  girl  was  a  prot^gde  of  Madame  de 
Montansier's.     She  has  done  verj-  well." 

"  I  never  liked  her." 

"  No ;  you  don't  think  her  pretty.     I  do." 

When  Jeanne  entered,  pale  and  hard,  Mrs.  Mon- 
sey began  "  Mr.  Monsey  has  had  a  very  extraordi- 
nary letter  from  Mr.  Secker,  from  which  it  appears 
that  his  son  is  in  some  trouble,  and  that  it  is  your 
fault.  Mr.  Monsey  wishes  to  know  if  you  have  any- 
thing to  say  which  we  ought  to  know."  Jeanne 
seemed  unable  to  speak ;  and  Mrs.  Monsey  contin- 
ued ;  "  Of  course  a  person  in  your  position  is  re- 
quired to  be  steady ;  and  though  Mr.  Secker  is  haJf 
mad,  there  must  be  some  ground  for  so  verj'  strange 
a  letter  as  he  has  written." 

"  You  *d  better  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  made- 
moiselle," said  Mr.  Monsey,  with  a  touch  of  the 
manner  which  had  been  so  offensive  one  night  in 
the  colonnade.  "  Mr.  Secker  desires  that  you  ivill 
not  enter  his  house  again." 

She  stood  at  bay ;  her  hands  crossed  and  tightly 
clasped,  resting  on  the  table,  her  eyes  darkening, 
her  firame  quivering.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monsey  looked 
at  her  curiously.  At  last  she  spoke,  very  hoarsely, 
<<  It  seems  to  me,  madame,  that  I  have  nothing  to 
say,  unless  I  know  the  charge  against  me." 

"  You  may  read  the  note,"  said  Mr.  Monsey,  giv- 
in^it  to  her. 

How  she  had  longed  for  it !  not  venturing  to  hope 
for  it.  Was  that  all?  Why,  it  was  a  triumph! 
There  was  a  man  in  the  world  who  had  sacrificed 
everything  for  her  I  What  signified  anything  else  ? 
Vanity,  intensely  gratified,  sent  the  blood  to  her 
face,  raised  her  head,  and  8treno;thened  her  voice. 
"  I  am  not  ashamed  of  loving  and  being  loved,"  she 
said,  firmly. 

"  But  your  *  loving  and  beins  loved,'  as  you  call 
it,"  uttered  Mrs.  Monsey,  petti snly,  "  ought  to  have 
been  better  managed,  so  as  not  to  bring  impertinent 
letters  on  us.  Besides,  I  have  a  great  regard  for 
Mr.  Seeker,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  have  him  an- 
noyed by  any  one  in  my  house." 

"  I  can  only  say,  madame,  that  I  do  not  know 
what  Mr.  Secker  means,  but  that  I  am  affianced  to 
his  son." 

Mr.  Monsey  left  the  room  whistling. 

"  You  are  very  foolish,"  wont  on  Mrs.  Monsey. 
**  If  even  the  young  man  does  not  change  his  mind, 
—  and  of  course  he  will,  —  he  has  not  a  chance  of 
marrj'ing  for  years,  and  I  am  not  surprised  that  his 
father  is  angry.  You  must  understand  that  I  do 
not  choose  my  dau^ters  to  be  made  aware  of  this 
exceedindy  silly  affair.  The  longer  young  ladies 
are  kept  ignorant  of  such  things,  the  better." 

Jeanne  longed  to  laugh  mockingly,  and  her  lip 
curled  as  she  replied,  "  Madame  may  rely  on  my 
respecting  their  simplicity.  May  I  go  now, 
madame  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  don't  think  I  've  an^ihing  more  to  say 
at  present." 

Mr.  Monsey  wrote :  — 

"  My  dear  Sir,  —  I  am  at  a  loss  to  infer  more 
firom  your  note  than  that  my  amiable  young  firiend 
Augustine  is  in  some  difficulty.  Well,  *  boys  will 
be  boys,*  and  we  were  boys  ourselves  once.  I  hope 
there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent  his  coming  with 
you  to  dine  with  us  to-morrow.  Yours,  very 
truly,  Arthur  Monsey." 
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is  quite  a  different  person  from  her  mother.  But  1 
will  do  nothing  against  Mrs.  Merridew's  will." 

And  so  I  left  them  to  consult  over  their  own  af- 
fairs. I  had  been  thrust  into  it  against  my  own 
;m\l ;  but  still  it  was  entirely  their  affair,  and  no 
business  of  mine. 

Mrs.  Spencer  and  Lady  Isabella  called  to  me 
from  their  lawn  as  I  went  out  to  ask  how  Mrs.  Mer- 
ridew  was,  and  shook  their  heads  over  her. 

"  She  ^ould  have  the  doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer. 

"  But  the  doctor  would  not  pay  her  bills  for  her," 
said  Lady  Isabella. 

And  I  had  to  answer  meekly,  as  if  I  knew  noth- 
ingabout  it,  "  I  don't  think  it  is  her  bills." 

This  conversation  detained  me  some  time  from 
my  own  house ;  and  when  I  reached  my  cottage; 
my  maid  stood  by  the  gate,  looking  out  for  me, 
shading  her  eyes  with  her  hands.  It  was  to  tell  me 
there  was  a  lady  waiting  for  me  in  the  drawing- 
room,  —  "A  taU  lady  in  mourning."  And  in  a  mo- 
ment my  heart  smote  me  for  some  hard  thoughts, 
and  I  knew  who  my  visitor  was. 

I  found  her  seated  by  my  table,  very  pale,  but 
quite  self-possessed.  She  rose  when  I  went  in,  and 
began  to  explain. 

"You  don't  know  me,"  she  said.  "I  have  no 
right  to  come  to  you ;  but  once  you  came  to  —  us 
—  with  Mrs.  Merridew.  Perhaps  you  remember 
me  now  ?  I  am  Ellen  Babington.  I  want  to 
speak  to  you  about — my  brothers  will.  You  may 
have  heard  that  I  have  just  lost —  " 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  I  am  very  sorry.  If  there  is 
anything  I  can  do  —  " 

'^You  can  do  all  that  I  want  from  any  one," 
she  said.  "  Janet  will  never  believe  that  I  wanted 
to  keep  the  money — now.  I  have  seen  all  her 
children  to-day  at  church ;  and  I  think,  if  she  had 
been  there,  I  should  perhaps  have  been  able,  — but 
never  mind.  Tell  her  I  should  like  —  if  she  would 
give  her  daughter  Janet  something  out  of  the 
money,  —  from  me.  She  is  a  little  uke  what  her 
mother  was.  I  am  sure  you  are  kind  to  them.  I 
don't  even  know  your  name  — " 

"  Mrs.  Musgrave,"  I  said ;  and  she  gave  a  little 
bow.  She  was  very  composed,  very  well-bred, 
terribly  sad ;  with  the  look  of  a  woman  who  had 
no  more  to  do  in  the  world,  and  who  vet  was,  Heav- 
en help  her !  in  the  middle  of  her  life,  full  of  vigor, 
and  capability,  and  strength. 

"Will  you  tell  Janet,  please,  that  it  is  all 
settled?"  she  said.  "I  mean, not  the  girl  Janet, 
but  her  mother.  Tell  her  I  have  setUed  every- 
thing. I  believe  she  will  hear  fr^m  the  lawyers  to- 
morrow ;  but  I  could  not  let  it  come  only  frt>m  the 
lawyers.  I  cannot  forgive  her,  even  now.  She 
thinks  it  is  Matilda  she  nas  wronged ;  but  it  is  me 
she  has  wronged,  taking  my  brother  from  me,  my 
only  brother,  after  all  these  vears.  But  never 
mind.  I  kissed  the  little  child  instead  to-day  — 
the  quite  little  one,  with  the  gold  hair*  I  suppose 
she  is  the  youi^st.  Tell  her  I  came  on  purpose 
to  see  them  before  I  went  away." 

"  But  why  send  this  message  through  me  ?  "  I 
said ;  "  come  and  see  her.  I  will  take  you ;  it  is 
close  by.  And  the  sight  of  you  will  do  her  more 
good  —  more  good  than  the  money.  Come,  and 
let  her  explain/' 

I  thought  she  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  her 
only  answer  was  a  shkke  of  her  head. 

'<What  could  she  explain?"  she  cried,  with 
strange  impetuo^ty.    "  He  and  I  had  been  together 


all  our  lives,  and  yet  all  the  while  he  cared  noth- 
ing for  his  sister  and  everything  for  her.  Do  you 
think  I  can  ever  forgive  her  ?  out  I  never  forgot 
her.  •  I  don't  think  I  ever  loved  any  one  so  well  in 
my  life." 

"  O,  come  and  tell  her  so,"  said  L 

Again  she  shook  her  head.  "  I  loved  her  as  well 
as  I  loved  him ;  and  yet  I  hate  her,"  she  said. 
"  But  tell  her  I  spoke  to  her  Janet,  and  I  kissed  her 
baby ;  and  that  I  have  arranged  everything  with 
the  lawyers  about  poor  John's  will.  I  am  sure  you 
are  a  good  woman.  Will  you  shake  hands  with  me 
for  the  children's  sake  before  I  go  ?  " 

Her  voice  went  to  my  heart.  I  had  only  seen 
her  once  in  my  life  before,  but  I  could  not  help  it. 
I  went  up  to  her  and  took  her  two  hands,  and  kissed 
her ;  and  then  she,  the  stranger,  broke  down,  and 
put  her  head  on  my  shoulder  and  wept.  It  was  on- 
ly for  a  moment,  but  it  bound  us  as  if  for  our  lives. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  I  asked,  when  she 
went  away. 

"  I  am  going  abroad  with  some  friends,"  she  said, 
hurriedly. 

"  But  you  will  come  to  us,  my  dear,  when  you 
come  back  ?  " 

"  Mbst  likely  I  shall  never  come  back,"  she  said, 
hastily,  and  then  went  away  alone  out  of  my  door, 
alone  across  the  green,  with  her  veil  over  her  &ce 
and  her  black  dress  repulsing  the  sunshine.  One's 
sympathies  move  and  change  about  like  the  winds. 
I  had  been  so  sorry  for  Mrs.  Merridew  an  hour  ago ; 
but  it  was  not  her  I  was  most  sorry  for  now. 

And  this  was  how  it  all  ended.  I  was  always 
glad  that  Mrs.  Merridev  had  told  her  husband  be- 
fore the  letter  came  next  morning.  And  they  got 
the  money ;  and  John  went  to  the  university,  and 
Janet  had  new  dresses  and  new  pleasures,  and  a 
ring,  of  which  she  was  intensely  proud,  according 
to  Ellen's  desire.  I  dare  say  Ellen's  intention  was 
that  something  much  more  important  should  have 
been  ^ven  to  the  child  in  her  name;  but  then 
Ellen  Babington,  being  an  unmarried  woman,  did 
not  know  how  much  a  large  family  costs,  nor  what 
urgent  occasion  there  is  for  every  £Lrthing,  even 
with  an  addition  so  great  as  five  hundred  a  year. 

I  am  afraid  it  did  not  make  Mrs.  AAerridew  much 
happier  just  at  first.  She  wrote  letters  wildly,  fiu* 
and  near,  to  everybody  who  could  be  supposed  to 
know  anything  about  Ellen ;  and  wanted  to  have 
her  to  five  with  them,  and  to  share  the  money  with 
her,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  other  wild  fancies. 
But  all  that  could  be  found  out  was  that  Ellen  had 
gone  abroad.  And  by  degrees  the  signs  of  this 
strange  tempest  began  to  disappear, — smoothed 
out  and  fill^  up  as  Nature  smooths  all  traces  of 
combat.  The  scars  heal,  new  verdure  covers  the 
sudden  precipice,  —  the  old  gets  assimilated  with 
the  new.  By  degrees  an  air  of  superior  comfort 
stole  over  the  house,  which  was  very  consolatory. 
Selina,  the  housemaid,  married,  and  Richards  re- 
tired to  the  inevitable  greengrocery.  And  with  a 
new  man  and  new  maids,  and  so  much  less  difficul- 
ty about  the  bills,  it  is  astonishing  how  the  puckers 
oied  away  firom  Mrs.  Merridew's  forehead,  —  first 
one  line  went  and  then  another,  and  she  grew 
younger  in  spite  of  herself.  And  with  ever3rUiing 
thus  conspinng  in  her  favor,  and  habit  calmly  set- 
tling to  confim  all,  is  it  wonderful  if  by  and  by 
she  forgot  that  any  wonderfrd  accident  bad  ever 
happened,  and  that  all  had  not  come  in  the  most 
natural  way,  and  with  the  most  pleasant  conse- 
quences in  the  world  ? 
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The  other  day  I  saw  in  a  chance  copy  of  Galig- 
Tiant,  which  came  to  me  iu  a  parcel  ftom  Paris,  the 
marriage  of  Ellen  Babington  to  a  Frenchman 
there ;  hni  that  is  all  we  have  ever  heard  of  her. 
Whether  it  is  a  good  marriage  or  a  bad  one  I  don't 
know ;  bat  I  hope,  at  least,  it  is  better  for  her  than 
being  all  alone,  as  she  was  when  she  lefl  my  honse 
that  day  in  June,  having  made  her  sacrifice  in  her 
torn.  If  thmgs  had  but  taken  their  natural  course, 
how  much  unnecessary  suffering  would  have  been 
spared :  Mrs.  Merridew  is,  peniaps,  happier  now 
than  she  would  have  been  without  that  five  hun- 
dred a  year ;  but  of  course  they  spend  more ;  and 
I  don't  know  that  they  are  to  be  called  richer  on  the 
whole ;  but  for  two  years  she  was  wretched,  sacri- 
ficing and  grudging  the  sacrifice,  and  making  her- 
self very  unhappy.  And  though  I  don't  believe 
Ellen  Babington  cared  for  the  money,  her  heart 
will  never  be  healed  of  that  pang  of  bitterness 
which  her  brother's  desertion  ga.ve  her.  His  com- 
panion for  twenty  years !  and  to  think  his  best 
thoughts  should  liave  been  given  all  that  time  to  a 
woman  who  had  only  slighted  him,  and  refused  his 
love.  Mrs.  Merridew  does  not  see  the  stinff  of  this 
herself;  she  thinks  it  natural.  And  so  I  dare  say 
would  half  the  world  beside. 

WHERE  DO  SOME  THINGS  COME  FROM?. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  things  made 
of  wood  and  stone  and  metal,  of  which  the  supply 
is  virtually  unlimited,  as  well  as  fabrics  of  cotton, 
muslin,  gauze,  and  wool,  should  be  turned  out  as 
fast  as  they  are  wanted.  It  is  comprehensible,  too, 
that  such  developments  of  silk  and  satin  and  velvet 
as  may  hit  the  humor  of  the  moment  should  be 
forthcoming,  in  a  degree  commensurate  with  the 
requirements  of  the  public :  though  this  is  less  easy 
to  understand  when  one  reflects  mat  the  whole  sup- 
ply is  due  to  the  exertions  of  a  finite  number  of 
small  caterpillars.  The  multiplication  of  objects, 
the  materiskl  for  constructing  wluch  is  practically 
unlimited,  is  tolerably  comprehensible;  but  what 
seems  unaccountable  is  the  extraordinary  way  in 
which  certain  products  of  nature  —  animal,  veget- 
able, and  mineral  —  seem  to  rush  into  existence 
on  the  shortest  notice,  whenever  a  demand  for  them 
springs  up. 

How  wonderfully  accommodating  —  to  take  an 
instance — has  Nature  proved  of  late  years  in  con- 
nection with  the  increased  prolificness  of  the  Seal 
TVibe,  or  at  any  rate  that  portion  of  it  which  fur- 
nishes the  material  that  goes  by  the  name  of  seal- 
skin !  It  is  only  within  the  last  dozen  years  or  so, 
that  this  particular  kind  of  fur  has  become  furiously 
popular.  It  is  marvellous  to  observe  how  strangelv, 
within  that  comparatively  short  time,  the  supply 
has  increased  and  multiplied  also.  A  few  years 
ago,  a  seal-skin  cloak  was  an  tmcommon  garment, 
a  rarity :  whereas,  now,  during  the  whofe  of  the 
autumn  and  winter  seasons,  we  are  so  siurounded 
by  all  sorts  of  seal-skin  garments  —  cloaks  jackets, 
waistcoats,  hats,  caps.  mufi*s,  tippets,  and  the  like : 
not  to  speak  of  cigar-cases,  purses,  tobacco-pouches, 
blotting-books,  and  other  miscellaneous  objects  — 
that  we  might  suppose  seal-skin  to  be  not  merely, 
as  Jaqucs  said  of  Motley  "  Your  only  wear,"  but 
your  only  decorative  fabric  available  lor  any  pur- 
pose whatsoever.  For,  look  where  one  may,  it  is 
still  seal-skin,  seal-skin,  seal-skin,  everywhere.  On 
the  shoulders  of  ladies ;  on  the  breasts  of  the  lords 
of  creation ;  in  the  shop-windows ;  in  the  circulars 


which  are  thrust  into  our  letter-boxes,  announcing  a 
consignment  of  ever  so  many  thousand  seal-skin 
jackets ;  in  the  advertisement  sheets  of  the  news- 
papers, from  the  Times  Supplement  to  the  columns 
of  the  Exchange  and  Mart,  —  in  which  last  journal 


the  yearnings  of  humanity  afler  seal-skin,  and  its 
readiness  to  barter  all  other  property,  of  whatsoever 
kind,  in  exchange  for  this  idolized  fur,  are  more 


touchingly  expressed  than  in  any  other,  —  under 
each  and  all  of  these  aspects  the  seal-skin  rage  is 
continually  kept  before  us. 

But  the  supply  with  which  this  phocal  rage  is  ap- 
peased is  the  marvellous  thing.  How  is  it  that 
such  supply  has  suddenly  come  into  existence? 
Or,  was  it  always  there,  though  there  was  no  de- 
mand ?  Has  the  genus  phoca  been  wearing  seal- 
skin jackets  ever  since  the  creation,  retaining  un- 
molested their  possession  of  those  priceless  wares 
through  countless  ages ;  or  has  this  obliging  tribe 
of  animals  increased  in  numbers  of  late  years,  out 
of  readiness  to  gratify  the  c^rice  of  die  fashionable 
world  ? 

^en  there  are  the  kids  again,  —  what  shall  we 
sav  of  the  kids?  If  it  be  matter  of  wonder  where 
all  the  seals  come  firom,  how  much  more  wonderful, 
how  stupefying  and  stunning,  is  the  thought  of  the 
myriads  of  young  goats,  whose  existence  is  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  ramish  the  doves  of  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world  ?  Kids  1  How  is  it  that  there 
exist  six  yards  of  ground  anywhere,  without  kids 
browsing  thereon  r  One  would  expect  that  the 
earth  would  be  teeming  and  swarming  with  kids. 
In  every  town  in  England,  in  France,  in  Europe, 
gloves  made  of  what  at  least  professes  to  be  the 
dun  of  the  kid  are  exposed  for  sale ;  while  in  the 
large  capitals  the  number  of  shops  devoted  exclusive- 
ly to  the  diffusion  of  kid  gloves  is  almost  incredible. 
Taking  Paris  and  London  alone,  and  occupying 
ourselves'  only  with  a  few  of  the  principal  thorough- 
feres,  we  should  find  enough  of  such  shops  to  sug- 
gest the  existence  somewhere  of  such  flocks  of  kids 
as  would  overrun  at  least  all  the  pasture  lands  of 
the  civilized  earth.  How  many  such  shops  are 
there  in  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Boulevard?,  the  Rue 
de  Bivoli,  the  Rue  de  la  Paix ;  how  many  in  Regent 
Street,  Oxford  Street,  Bond  Street,  tie  Strand, 
Cheapside,  and  Piccadilly?  How  many  in  other 
great  capitals?  How  many  in  South  America, 
how  many  in  Australia,  how  many  in  New  Zea- 
land ?  If  we  take  the  trouble  to  enter  on  the  field 
of  conjecture  which  is  thus  opened  out  before  us, 
we  shall  be  cast  out  in  imagination  on  immeasur- 
able unknown  prairies  where  the  foot  of  man  has 
never  trod  (except  to  capture  kids),  and  where 
skipping  kids  disport  themselves  in  such  prodigious 
numoers,  that  the  American  herd  of  buffaloes  who 
took  six  weeks  to  pass  a  man  in  a  ditch  at  full  gal- 
lop, would  be  as  an  overy-day  drove  in  the  com- 
parison. 

I  speak  of  the  supply  of  the  raw  material,  and 
not  ihi^  enormous  multiplication  and  sale  of  the 
gloves  themselves.  When  one  remembers  how 
many  are  the  occasiong^cf  ^how  and  ceremony  where 
gloves  of  the  palest  and  most  delicate  tints  are  alone 
admissible,  and  how  soon  (covering  as  they  do  a 
part  of  the  -human  frame  which  comes  in  continual 
contact  with  all  sorts  of  objects)  they  become  soiled 
and  unfit  for  use,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  sale  of  almost  any  number  of  gloves 
that  can  be  manufactured.  It  is  me  multiplication  of 
the  kids  of  whose  skins  the  gloves  are  made  that 
is  the  staggering  subject  of  reflection,  and  it  is  in 
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that  eminent  casuist,  held,  "  It  is  not  in  the  lie  go- 
ing from  US,  but  in  its  coming  to  us  that  our  honor 
is  injured."  Without  precisely  agreeing  with  that 
"  great  man,"  I  wish  to  point  out  some  of  the  deli- 
cacies and  intricacies  of  the  art,  and  lay  before  you 
the  opinions  of  some  of  our  deep  thinkers  thereon. 
If  men  will  lie,  it  is  a  pity  that  they  should  not  do 
80  with  more  of  method  and  decency  than  at  pres- 
ent. My  object  in  this  elementary  &etch  is  simply 
to  call  attention  to  a  science  which  men  bungle  in 
practising  from  neglecting  to  study. 

Man  is  bom  a  l&r.  Ijae  child  must  be  taught  to 
speak  the  truth.  Few  people,  I  presume,  can  con- 
travert  that  axiom.  The  nature  of  the  generality 
of  children  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  conceal  fault 
by  &l8ehood.  This  is  eradicated,  or  supposed  to 
be,  by  a  system  of  punishments  and  rewards.  A 
man  may  be  born  a  poet,  musician,  &c.,  education 
may  maxe  him  a  shoemaker,  stonemason,  or  what 
not.  But,  say,  bom  a  poet  he  continues  a  poet ; 
then* he  assiduously  cultivates  the  gift  with  which 
he  was  bom.  Kthe  liar  intend  to  continue  a  liar, 
it  would  be  as  well  that  he  also  should  cultivate  his 
birthright. 

Now,  what  are  the  chief  attributes  of  success  in 
this  most  delicate  art  ?  Quickness  of  observation 
and  great  natural  assurance  are  important  accesso- 
ries ;  but  to  be  an  eminent  liar,  fecundity  of  imag- 
ination must  be  exceeded  only  by  tenacity  of  mem- 
ory. Memory !  yes,  without  memory  no  man  will 
ever  be  a  great  liar.  All  men  of  genius  who  have 
considered  the  subject,  and  may^  have,  lay  enor- 
mous stress  upon  this  point. 

''  Memory  m  a  liar  is  no  more  than  needs,"  saith 
Fuller ;  while  Junius  has  it,  "  The  language  of 
truth  is  uniform  and  consistent ;  to  depart  from  ic 
with  safety  requires  memory  and  discretion." 

Before  ^ing  into  the  question  of  the  many  rami- 
fications of  the  art  of  lying,  I  would  just  call  the  atten- 
tion to  the  difference  between  a  lie  and  an  untruth. 
Some  people  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  them 
^nonymous ;  but  that  this  is  not  the  case  is,  I 
think,  well  laid  down  by  Montaigne,  who  says, 
<'  To  tell  an  untrath  is  to  tell  a  thing  that  is  false, 
but  which  we  ourselves  believe  to  be  trae  " ;  but  a 
genuine  lie  is  to  tell  a  thing  that  is  false  "  going 
against  the  conscience,"  that  is,  knowingly.  He 
goes  on  to  observe,  that  a  pure  lie,  evolved  entirely 
from  the  fancy  of  Ae  narrator,  is  less  liable  to  de- 
tection than  a  '*  lie  of  exaggeration  " ;  insomuch  as 
in  the  latter  the  teller's  memory  must  always  have 
to  contend  with  his  recollection  of  the  true  story, 
and  in  repetition  the  original  fiEtcts  will  be  deeper 
engraved  on  his  memory  than  his  own  embellish- 
ments. What  memory  can  be  sufiicient  to  retain  so 
many  different  shapes  as  they  have  forged  upon  one 
and  the  same  subject  Here,  again,  we  see  the 
stress  laid  upon  memorv,  for  in  retaiUng  the  ''  lie  of 
exaggeration  to  several  people,  if  these  oncp  come 
together  and  compare  notes  and  find  out  the  cheat, 
what  becomes  of  this  fine  art  ?  " 

Though  Montajigne,  in  his  essay,  professes  so 
great  a  contempt  for  "  lying,"  yet  I  think  that  term 
"  fine  art "  shows  that  he  had  a  sneaking  regard  for 
it.    Moreover,  his  lament  over  his  want  of  memory 

E roves  that  he  was  painfully  aware  of  his  own  ina^ 
ility  to  become  a  successful  Uar. 
Lord  Hervey  has  laid  down,  — 

^  Whoerer  would  lie  osefally  •boold  lie  leldoai.*' 

No  doubt    Nothing  can  be  so  fatal  as  the  habitual 
practice  of  the  science  to  a  man  who  intends  to  suc- 


ceed in  it  The  cleverest  of  liars  must  be  soon  ex- 
posed if  he  resorts  to  it  on  all  occasions.  Retentive 
memories  are  detective  police  to  liars.  No  great 
artist,  therefore,  would  imperil  his  reputation  by 
continual  practise  of  his  art  If  conjurers  were  to 
display  their  sleight  of  hand  on  all  occasions,  their 
tricks  would  be  no  longer  mysteries.  It  is  mere 
bunglers  or  neophytes  who  would  transgress  such 
an  approved  rule.  The  past  master  would  never 
be  guilty  of  such  aii.  inmscretion.  He  would  be 
aware  no  memory  could  keep  pace  with  it,  and  that 
he  must  be  shortly  as  much  covered  with  confusion 
as  Mr.  Charles  Matthews  for  his  *<  poetical  prose." 
**  Madj  a  man*!  toogoe  shakes  out  his  master^s  nndoiiig.'' 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  the  lie  as  a 
whole.  Let  us  now  look  into  a  few  of  the  ramifi- 
cations of  that  numerous  family.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, the  white  lie,  the  lie  indicative,  the  lie  ro- 
mantic, the  lie  given ;  commercial  lies,  religions  lies, 
political  lies,  lovers*  lids,  literary  lies,  &c.  &c. ;  to 
enumerate  them  all  would  be  impossible.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  glance  at  a  few  of  the  most 
prominent  species. 

The  white  lie.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  can 
be  called  a  lie,  that  depends  a  little  upon-  the  ten- 
derness of  tiie  utterer's  conscience :  — 

**  What  hann  in  lying  If  yoo  mean  no  bann  ? 
Bat  say  *t  is  peijaiy,  then  Hobeon  qoakes } 
He  'U  Done  of  peijury.'* 

It  is  the  lie  of  society,  and  is  simply  a  conventionalism 
to  avoid  plain  speaking,  in  this  polished  age  termed 
rudeness.  <<  Not  at  home  "  is  merely  a  suppression 
of  "  to  you,"  quite  justifiable.  "  Previous  engage- 
ment "  means  '<  think  your  dinner  a  bore,"  and  so 
on.  I  need  scarcely  say  this  branch  requires  but 
little  science,  but  nil-important  memory  is  still  re- 
(^uisite.  For  instance,  you  refiise  Ae  B.'s  invita- 
tion to  dinner  on  Thursday,  on  plea  of  severe  indis- 
position. A  week  afterwards  Vou  meet  Mrs.  B., 
and  during  your  raptures  over  Lucca  she  discovers 
that  it  was  on  the  evening  of  her  dinner-party  that 
you  heard  that  divine  songstress.  If  she  lets  you 
see  that  you  are  detected,  your  imagination  is  all 
that  is  left  you  to  depend  on;  but,  rely  upon  it, 
imagination  will  extricate  you  but  clumsily,  if  at 
all,  from  the  scrape  want  of  memory  has  brought 
about 

The  lie  indicative  is  the  very  highest  branch  of 
the  science,  only  attained  by  the  greatest  artists 
after  long  and  laborious  study.  I  can  hajdly  ex- 
plain it  letter  than  by  an  aphorism  of  Palgrave's, 
who  apparently  found  it  existing  in  great  perfection 
in  Arabia:  — 

"  To  sajr  nothing  and  yet  lie  is  an  art  well  known 
and  practised  throughout  Aared." 

To  lie  by  a  shmg  of  the  shoulders,  a  rairing 
of  the  eyeliows,  a  smile,  a  gesture,  —  this  indeed 
is  the  culmination  of  the  science :  — 

**  sub  with  a  frown 
And  smile  arepatation  down.** 

But  the  lie  indicative,  though  much  may  be  done 
pantomimically,  is  by  no  means  dependent  on  that 
only.  Under  this  head  comes  the  uttering  of  words 
in  such  manner  that  your  hearer  shall  place  a 
wrong  constmction  on  them.  I  Will  give  an  illua- 
tration  of  what  I  mean. 

A  certain  nobleman,  though  verging  on  three- 
score, still  afiected  extreme  youth.  Thanks  to 
padding,  wig,  false  teeth  and  dyed  whiskers,  he 
flattered  himself  that,  to  the  eyes  of  the  world,  he 
yet  stood  at  five-and-thirty.    One  day  it  was  his 
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misfortane  to  encounter  One  of  those  dreadfiil  crear 
tares — boisteroDs  in  manner,  retentive  in  memory 
—  who,  in  the  first  overwhelming  rush  of  their 
noisy  greeting,  are  apt  to  remark  how  gray  you 
have  grown,  and  wonder  whether  you  have  Quite 
got  over  that  little  affair  with  Miss  Smith.  This 
monster,  a  stout,  florid,  gray-headed  man,  looking 
fifty-five  every  day,  had  been  at  school  with  Lord 

D- .    Shaidng  him  vehemently  by  the  hand,  he 

exclaimed,  — 

"  How  are  you,  D ?  I  have  n't  seen  you  since 

I  was  your  fag  at  Harrow.'* 

Lord  D drew  himself  up.    He  was  an  artist 

of  la  premiere  force,  and  the  lie  he  had  acted  so 
many  years  kept  him  in  continual  practice. 

**  1  was  always,"  he  replied, "  reckoned  extremely 
like  my  father." 

Observe  the  beauty  of  this.  He  commits  himself 
to  nothing ;  no  failure  of  memory  can  betray  him. 
While,  "  rardon,  it  was  my  father  with  whom  you 
were  at  Harrow,"  would  not  have  sounded  any 
clearer  to  the  bystanders.  A  clumsier  but  more 
every-day  specimen  of  the  lie  indicative  may  be 
conveyed  in  the  following :  — 

A.  Nice  fellow,  C ;  met  him  for  the  first 

time,  last  night,  at  dinner. 

B.  Ye-e-es.  It 's  a  great  pity  that  —  (stops  and 
stares  at  A). 

A,  (impatiently. ^  That  what?  Is  there  any- 
thing against  him  ? 

B.  (quickly.)  O  no;  only,  —  I  thought  you 
knew. 

A,  No ;  tell  me ;  what  is  it, — anything  wrong  ? 

B.  O  dear,  no!  Nothing.  Don't  ask  me  any 
qnestions.  O  no  I  I  know  nothing  against  him. 
Very  worthy  fellow,  I  dare  say.  Glad  you  Hke 
bim. 

A  will  probably  wring  no  more  from  B,  but  at 
the  same  time  go  away  quite  convinced  that  C  has 
figured  disgracefiilly  in  the  Divorce  Court,  been 
suspected  of  murder,  taken  up  for  forgery,  or  some- 
thing equally  heinous. 

The  indicative  lie  is  of  very  common  practice  in 

society,  though  such  artists  as  Lord  D are 

rare. 

We  now  come  to  the  lie  romantic.  The  follow- 
ers of  this  school  use  a  far  broader  canvas,  and 
most  necessarily  be  imbued  with  great  powers  of 
imagination.  I  would  lay  less  stress  on  memory 
here  than  in  any  other  branch  of  the  science,  al- 
thongh  none  requires  it  more.  But  the  fact  is,  it  is 
hopeJes?  to  suppose  any  memory  could  possibly 
sximce  a  dashing  practitioner  of  the  florid  school. 
Yet  without  dash  you  must  content  yourself  with 
mediocrity  in  this  fine,  and  cannot  aspire  to  higher 
honors.  Sportsmen,  travellers,  more  especially  old 
lagans,  affect  the  romantic  lie ;  generally,  by  their 
carelessness  of  detail,  appearing  <]^uite  reckless  of 
detection.  In  short,  audacity  of  mia^ination  and 
assurance  I  should  conceive  to  be  the  highest  attri- 
bntes  of  the  romantic  liar.  At  best  it  is  but  an  in- 
ferior branch  of  the  science,  as  all  thorough  artists 
would  be  hurt  at  detection ;  in  this  school  so  com- 
mon. Still,  I  must  give  an  instance.  One  of  the 
best  I  recollect,  though  perhaps  rather  too  well 
known,  is  as  follows.  *' Bluster  told  it  me  with 
his  own  lips." 

**  It  was  in  the  West  Indies,  many  years  ago,  a 
rather  curious  thing  happened  to  me.  I  was  out 
shooting  humming-birds  with  a  pistol.  I  had  shot 
two  or  uirec,  and  was  coming  up  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  some  twenty  feet  across,  when  on  the  oppo- 


site side  I  espied  a  splendid  specimen  sitting  on  a 
bush.  As  I  was  about  to  mre,  my  foot  slipped; 
down  I  came,  and  my  pistol,  escaping  from  my 
grasp,  fell  into  the  water.  Though  the  stream  was 
only  some  four  feet  deep,  all  my  efforts  to  recover 
it  were  useless,  and  I  trudged  home  without  it. 
About  that  time  next  year  I  was  fishing  on  the 
same  spot,  and  caught  a  very  fine  barracouta.  On 
opening  it  I  found  my  pistol  in  its  stomach.  I  was 
musing  on  the  remarkable  coincidence  when,  hap- 
pening to  raise  my  head,  I  saw  a  humming-bird 
sitting  in  the  same  identical  bush  as  last  year. 
Mechanically  I  raised  my  pistol  and  pulled  iJie 
trigger.  By  Jove,  sir,  the  pistol  went  off*,  and  the 
bira  fell  dead.  I  don't  mean  tp  say  it  was  the  same 
bird ;  but  it  was  a  remarkable  coincidence."  For 
bold  coloring  that  is  hard  to  beat,  and  it  requires 
some  assurance  to  tell  it  as  <'  a  fact." 

The  lie  given  has  come  into  vogue  considerably 
more  since  duelling  has  gone  out.  In  former  days 
the  expression,  "  It 's  a  he,  sir,"  meant  a  good  deal, 
and  the  gentleman  using  it  might  expect  to  be 
called  up  betimes  in  the  morning.  This  can  hard- 
ly be  called  within  the  province  of  the  science,  and 
I  only  touch  upon  it  to  show  the  magnificent  grada- 
tions laid  down  regarding  it  by  Touchstone,  in  "  As 
You  Like  It." 

"I  did  dislike  the  cut  of  a  certain  courtier's 
beard ;  he  sent  me  word,  if  I  said  his  beard  was  not 
cut  well,  he  was  in  the  mind  it  was :  This  is  called 
the  Retort  courteous,  K  I  sent  him  word  agam,  it 
was  not  well  cut,  he  would  send  me  word,  he  cut 
it  to  please  himself:  This  is  called  the  Quip  modest. 
If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  disabled  my  judg- 
ment :  This  is  called  the  Reply  churlish.  If  again, 
it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  answer,  I  spake  not 
true  :  This  is  called  the  Reproof  valiant.  If  ^ain, 
it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  say,  I  lie :  This  is 
called  the  Countercheck  quarrelsome,  and  so  to  the 
Lie  circumstantial,  and  tne  Lie  direct. 

"  Jacques.  And  how  oft  did  you  say  lus  beard 
was  not  well  cut  ? 

"  Touchstone.  I  durst  go  no  fiirther  than  the 
Lie  circumstantial.*' 

However,  these  days  are  gone  by,  and  if  anybody 
goes  further  than  the  "  Lie  circumstantial "  with 
you,  you  had  better  ask  a  police  magistrate,  or  in- 
quire of  Parliament,  what  steps  you  are  to  take,  — 
unless,  by  good  fortune,  you  can  knock  the  utterer 
down. 

The  commercial  lie  opens  a  vast  and  profitable 
field  for  the  practitioner,  and  is  consequently  much 
in  vogue.  Lord  Herbert's  axiom  oi  "  Whoever 
would  lie  usefully  should  lie  seldom"  must  be  in 
this  case  read  "  should  lie  continually."  From  the 
mantles  ticketed  14s.  6d.  very  large,  with  the  £l 
put  in  very  small,  thus  **  /14«./6rf.,  in  the  shops  of 
the  retailers,  to  the  gigantic  swindles  of  joint-stock 
companies,  lie,  —  lie,  —  keep  on  lying.  Who  does 
not  know  the  story  of  the  great  banker,  who 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years  lived  a  lie  ;  who, 
from  we  time  he  entered  the  old  established  firm, 
knew  it  was  all  a  rotten  sham ;  who  by  his  despeiv 
ate  energies  for  years  upheld  the  tottering  edifice, 
passing  all  the  time  for  a  wealthy  man,  no  one  sus- 
pecting him  ?  This  man,  though  living  this  stupen- 
dous he,  yet  possessing  a  keen  conscience,  and 
strict  notions  of  honor  and  probity.  Suffering  for 
years  the  tortures  of  the  damned,  with  a  smiling 
brow,  and  every  token  of  prosperity.  A  liar  firom 
force  of  circumstances.  Finally,  after  superhuman 
exertions,   seeing  the  whole  edifice   topple    over 
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amidst  shrieks  of  execration  at  his  dishonesty,  and 
then,  broken  down  by  his  disgrace,  sinking  into  his 
grave  with  the  epitaph  of  **  Splendide  mendax" 

Religious  lies  are  a  Bubj/ect  too  delicate  to  do  more 
than  touch  on.  Tennyson  has  given  us  so  perfect 
a  picture  of  a  liar  of  this  class,  that  I  cannot  do 
better  than  let  him  spe^  for  me.  You  may,  doubt- 
less, know  it  well,  biU  there  is  no  need  of  apology 
for  putting  it  once  j^jnore  before  you  :  — 

*'  SI)ow  me  the  bookt : 
9e  dod{red  me  «rith  a  long  and  loose  KCcoant 
*The  books,  U)e  bonka,'  but  he,  he  couhl  not  wait, 
Bound  on  a  matter  he  of  lift;  and  death  : 
When  the  gr^Ht  books  (see  Daniel  seven  and  ten) 
Were  opened,  I  should  find  he  meant  me  well  3 
And  theo  began  to  bloat  himself,  and  ooee 
All  over  with  the  fat  affectionate  smile 
That  makes  the  widow  lean,  —  *  my  dearest  friend, 
Have  faith,  have  faith,  —  we  Uve  by  faith,'  said  he  j 
*  Aq4  all  things  work  together  for  the  good 
Of  tliose,'  —  it  makes  me  sick  to  quote  him,  —  last, 
Ojript  my  hand  hard,  and  with  God  bless  you  went. 
X  stood  like  one  that  had  received  a  blow  ■, 
I  found  a  hard  friend  in  hla  loose  acoonnta, 
A  loose  one  in  the  hard  gnp  of  his  hand, 
A  curse  In  hi*  Ood-bless-you  ;  then  my  eyes 
Pursued  him  down  the  street,  and  far  away. 
Among  the  honest  shoulders  of  the  crowd, 
Read  rascal  in  the  motions  of  his  back, 
And  sooundrel  in  the  supple-sliding  knee." 

Political  lies  are  generally  described  under  the 
more  delicate  term  of  "  Change  of  convictions,"  or 
"  Change  of  opinions."  When  the  honorable  mem- 
ber for  Stoke  Po^,  six  weeks  after  his  election, 
votes  diametrically  opposite  to  the  views  he  ex- 
pressed on  the  hustings,  his  astonished  constituents 
are  informed  that  he  has  undergone  "  political  con- 
version." When  a  party  having  steadily  opposed 
certain  measures  for  many  yeai*8,  suddenly  finding 
themselves  in  power,  not  only  propose  to  carry 
them,  but  to  carry  them  to  greater  lengths  than  their 
original  projectors,  it  is  termed  **  Change  of  convic- 
tions." As  that  great  politician  **A&.  Jonathan 
Wild  "  says, "  What  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  for 
gentlemen  to  quarrel  about  hats  ?  "  In  this  particular 
branch  of  the  science  memory  is  undoubtedly  much 
required,  since  your  auditors,  by  reference  to  "  Han- 
sani,"  can  always  ascertain  to  what  extent  your  im- 
agination has  carried  you  on  any  subject.  But  then, 
tms  artificial  aid  to  memory  is  also  at  your  conunand, 
and  if  honorable  members  only  looked  back  to  see 
what  they  had  said  before,  it  would  be  ofttimes 
better  for  many  of  them.  Too  lively  an  imagina- 
tion is  the  thing  most  to  be  guarded  against  in  this 
line. 

"  All  is  fair  in  love,  war,  or  diplomacy."  What 
can  I  say  about  lovers'  lies  then  ?  It  is  a  question, 
I  think,  whether  they  should  be  termed  lies  at  all. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  soft  fascination  we  say 
so  much  more  than  we  mean,  that  they  might  be 
termed  the  ravings  of  mild  insanity. 

^  The  debts  we  make  by  pHgbted  tows 
Bear  heaviest  interest  ever." 

In  the  whole  science  there  is  no  part  of  it  so  uni- 
versally favored  and  practised  as  this.  It  is  some- 
times confounded  witn  that  branch  I  have  denomi- 
nated **  white  lies  " ;  but  this,  I  need  scarcely  say, 
is  a  mistake.  No  need  here  of  placing  any  check 
on  the  imagination.  You  cannot,  on  the  contrary, 
give  too  firw  a  rein  to  it.  The  two  great  points  in 
this  portion  of  the  science  are  assurance  and  mem- 
ory. The  necessity  of  assurance  is  evident  to  the 
merest  tyro. 

But  memory,  at  the  first  blush,  does  not  appear 
quite  80  evident.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  ut- 
tcrers  of  these  lies  are  generally  extensive  practi- 
tioners.   I  have  known  more  Uian  one  awkward 


situation  from  a  slight  deficiency  on  this  point. 
A  young  fi-iend  of  mine,  leaning,  let  us  say,  over 
the  balustrade  of  a  moonlit  terrace,  had  arrived  at 
the  most  sentimental  point  of  a  flirtation.  The  lady 
was  listening  most  graciously  to  the  soft  nothings 
he  was  murmuring  in  her  ear.  His  arm  stole  round 
her  not  im willing  waist,  her  glossy  tresses  swept  his 
cheek.  "  Dearest  Jessie,"  he  whispered,  —  it  was 
like  a  match  to  a  magazine ;  in  a  second  she  had 
wrenched  herself  free,  —  stood  for  a  moment  with 
flashing  eyes :  — 

"  I  am  sorry  for  your  mistake.  You  had  better 
go  back  to  your  Jessie  f "  she  exclaimed  at  last, 
and  turning  abruptly  away  she  swept  down  the  ter- 
race. 

Her  name  was  Annie.  He  had  had  a  flirta- 
tion with  a  Jessie  the  year  before  and  she  knew  it. 

Then,  do  we  not  promise  tickets  for  this  or,  that, 
and  occai^ionally  forget  to  send  them  ?  Get  talking 
down  stairs  after  supper,  and  forget  Chloe  is  w^ting 
to  be  claimed  for  the  vabe  which  we  swore  an  hour 
ago  was  the  only  thing  we  deemed  worth  staying  for? 

But  the  most  confotmding  case  I  ever  heard  of  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  experience  was  that  of  two 
very  handsome  twin  sisters  so  like  that  only  those 
who  knew  them  intimately  could  tell  them  apart. 
They  used  to  go  out  dressed  alike,  from  each  flower 
on  Uieir  robes  to  each  turn  of  their  silky  tresses, 
and  made  it  a  rale  to  dance  promiscuously  with 
each  other's  partners.  Many  a  cavalier  was  cov- 
ered with  conrasion,  after  making  desperate  running, 
by  the  laughing,  "  I  am  afraid  you  take  me  for  my 
sister."  Memory  and  everything  else,  unless,  per- 
haps, assurance,  was  useless  in  this  case.  Fancy 
the  confidences  of  those  sisters  after  a  ball,  and 
their  strictures  upon  young  men  generally. 

Of  literally  lies  there  have  been  many.  Passing 
over  the  forgeries  of  Ireland  and  Chatterton,  I  can- 
not help  bursting  forth  into  a  shout  of  admiration 
for  that  arch-liar  Sterne.  I  am  not  about  to  speak 
of  his  domestic  delinquencies,  though  his  letters  to 
his  wife  and  "  darling  Lydia,"  while  he  was  carry- 
ing on  that  little  Platonic  arrangement  with  Mrs. 
Draper,  showed  him  a  most  consummate  master  of 
the  art  No,  let  us  judge  him  by  his  works.  Great 
genial,  audacious  plunderer  that  he  was.  He  emp- 
tied whole  pages  of  musty  old  Burton  into  his 
Tristram  Shandy.  His  blank  chapters  were  a  trick 
taken  fh)m  Dr.  Fludd.  I,  for  one,  reverence  him 
for  all.  Pshaw  I  we  shonld  never  have  gone  delv- 
ing into  Burton  for  the  fun  so  deliciously  served  up 
to  us  in  Tristram.  His  stolen  jewehr  would  never 
have  been  seen  by  many,  but  for  the  theft ;  and 
where  should  we  have  found  any  one  who  so  thorough- 
ly understood  the  setting  of  the  stones  as  Lanrenco 
Sterne? 

Acooixling  to  De  Quincey,  Suetonius  should  be 
looked  on  as  the  father  of  Ues,  and  he  proves  his 
case  in  this  wise  :  — 

<<  All  anecdotes,  I  fear,  are  false.  All  dealers  in 
anecdote  are  tainted  with  mendacity.  Rarer  than 
the  phoenix  is  that  virtuous  man  who  will  consent  to 
lose  a  prosperous  anecdote  on  the  consideration 
that  it  happens  to  be  a  lie.  All  history,  therefore, 
being  built  partly,  and  some  of  it  altogether,  on  an- 
ecdotage,  must  be  a  tissue  of  fidsenoods.  Soch, 
for  the  most  part,  is  the  history  of  Suetonius." 

Having  thus  arrived  at  who  was  the  father  of  lies 
with  a  reservation,  I  presume,  in  favor  of  his  S»> 
tanic  majesty,  it  is  further  interesting  to  observe 
that  all  historians  are  more  or  less  members  of  the 
guild. 
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Porsmng  the  subject  of  anecdotes  ftirther,  De 
Qamcey  continues  :  **  Every  memorable  propos, 
pointed  repartee,  or  staiking  mot  circulated  as  Tal- 
leyrand's, was  ascribed,  in  1814-15,  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna,  to  the  Prince  de  Ligne.  Fiily  years 
earlier  many  of  the  same  mots  were  ascribed  to  that 
same  Prinee  de  Ligne,  then  a  young  man.  Twen- 
ty or  thirty  years  earlier  still  they  hsui  b^n  ascribed 
to  Voltaire,  and  so  on  regressively  to  many  other 
wits,  until,  at  length,  if  you  persist  in  bacnng  far 
enoi^h,  you  find  yourself  amon^  pagans  with  the 
Tery  same  repartee,  &c.,  doing  duty  in  pretty  good 
Greek." 

«  What  do  I  infer  fifom  this  ?  Why,  that  upon 
any  solution  of  the  case,  hardly  one  worthy  saying 
can  be  mentioned,  hardly  one  jest,  pun,  or  sarcasm, 
which  has  not  been  the  occasion  and  subject  of 
many  falsehoods,  as  having  been  au-  (and  men)  da- 
dously  tran^erred  irom  generation  to  generation. 
Sworn  to  in  every  age  as  this  man's  property  or 
that  man's,  by  people  who  must  have  known  tliey 
were  lying,  untu  you  retire  from  the  investigation 
with  a  conviction  that,  under  any  system  of  chro- 
nology, the  science  of  lying  is  the  only  one  that  has 
never  drooped."  • 

The  author  of  the  "  School  for  Scandal "  must 
have  understood  the  art  of  lying  to  perfection. 
Observe  the  subtiety  of  that  wonderftu  comedy. 
Joseph  Surface,  the  indicative  liar;  Lady  Sneeiv 
well.  Sir  Benjamin  and  Crabtree,  liars  exaggerative 
of  the  highest  type.  No  signboard  daubers  these, 
bat  sending  forth  littie  finished  miniatures  of  art ; 
the  lie  of  exaggeration,  with  just  a  soup^on  of  the 
lomantic  in  it.  Look  at  Sir  Lucius,  in  *'  The  Ri- 
vals," a  finished  specimen  of  the  liar  of  romance. 
Hark  at  ^t  enthusiast.  Fag:  — 

"  A  lie  is  nothing  unless  one  supports  it.  When- 
ever I  draw  upon  my  invention  for  a  sood  current 
lie,  I  always  forge  indorsements  as  well  as  the  bill." 

I  must  now  introduce  one  more  specimen  of  the 
tie  romantic,  thous^h  it  hardly  comes  under  the  head 
of  literary  lies.  It  was  copied  into  The  Times  some 
three  years  ago  fi*om  a  colonial  paper,  and  is,  I  think, 
as  fine  a  specimen  of  that  fiorid  school  as  I  ever  met 
with.     It  18  a  Cape  story :  — 

"  A  Mr.  Nel'had  been  annoyed  for  some  time  by 
baboons  on  his  farm,  and  took  his  gun  one  morning 
with  a  view  of  shooting  a  few  of  these  depredators. 
On  descending  a  kloof,  he  was  sturprised  to  see  a 
dead  blnebok,  and,  at  a  short  distance  farther,  anoth- 
er dead  buck  of  a  different  species.  Looking  cau- 
tiously round,  he  spied  a  large  tiger  in  a  bush  close 
at  haJnd,  and,  raising  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  he 
fired.  The  shot  only  grazed  one  of  the  brute's  paws, 
and  the  infiiriated  ammal  at  once  sprang  on  his  as- 
sailant, who  was  knocked  to  the  ground,  and  his  gtm 
forced  out  of  his  hand.  Nel,  seeing  it  was  a  strug- 
gle for  life,  courageously  grappled  with  his  foe,  and, 
being  uppermost  at  the  commencement  of  the  strug- 
gle, enoeavored  by  main  force  to  hold  the  tiger  by 
Vie  ears,  —  not  bad  that !  A  blow  firom  one  of  the 
tiger's  paws,  however,  convinced  Nel  he  had  oveiv 
rated  his  strength,  as  he  was  driven  back  some  dis- 
tance, when  the  tiger  again  closed  with  him  and 
fastened  on  his  right  shoulder,  bringing  him  to  the 
earth  this  time  undermost.  Fortunately  the  blow 
knocked  Nel  to  the  spot  where  he  had  first  dropped 
his  gun,  and,  summoning  all  his  force  and  resolution 
to  ms  aid,  he  managed  to  lay  hold  of  his  weapon 
with  his  lefl  hand,  his  right  arm  being  powerless. 
The  tiger  still  held  Nel  with  his  teetii,  and  was 
making  great  havoc  with  his  body ;  but  Nel,  getting 


his  gun  (fortunately  a  double-barreUed  one)  against 
the  body  of  his  fierce  antagonist,  while  the  latter 
still  retained  his  hold,  managed  to  pull  the  trigger 
of  the  remaining  barrel  with  his  teeth.  The  snot 
told ;  the  tiger  rolled  over  dead,  and  Nel  was  saved." 

Leave  out  the  tiger,  and,  in  a  quiet  smoking-room, 
just  pull  a  trigger  with  your  teeth,  if  you  can. 

And  now  let  me  teU  you  what  Lord  Hervey,  who 
was  a  great  connoisseur  in  the  science,  —  so  great, 
indeed,  that  I  fear  we  must  look  upon  those  amus- 
ing memoirs  of  the  reign  of  Greorge  11.  as  but  a 
pleasant  work  of  fiction,  —  savs  on  the  subject  of  a 
very  eminent  artist  in  this  walk,  — no  less  a  person 
than  Queen  Caroline,  the  wife  of  Greorge  II. :  — 

"  She  was  generally  saying  what  she  did  not  think, 
assenting  to  what  she  did  not  believe,  and  praising 
what  she  did  not  approve ;  for  they  (i.  e.  herself  and 
the  King)  were  seldom  of  the  same  opinion,  and  he 
too  fona  of  his  own  for  her  ever,  at  first,  to  dare  to 
controvert  it.  She  used  to  give  him  her  opinion  as 
jugglers  do  a  card,  by  changing  it  imperceptibly, 
and  making  him  believe  that  ne  held  the  same  with 
that  he  haa  first  pitched  upon." 

Evidentiy  the  indicative  power  of  the  highest 

Hear  what  he  contemptuously  remarks  of  a  sad 
bungler  in  the  art,  to  wit,  the  Prince  of  Orange :  — 

"He  was  as  false  as  his  capacity  would  allow." 

One  can  fancy  Hervev'a  scorn  fer  such  a  shallow 
deceiver.  And  now,  like  all  liars  of  experience, 
I  must,  before  I  finish,  quote  a  severe  philippic 
against  the  noble  science  from  the  pen  of  J^Ir.  fcai^ 
lyle.  Your  adroit  liar  ever  affects  tne  greatest  pos- 
sible candor,  and  presents  the  case  to  you  on  the 
other  side  by  the  indicative  process,  so  that  you  may 
read  it  in  his  favor.  "  No  he  you  can  speak  or  act 
but  it  will  come,  afler  longer  or  shorter  circulation, 
like  a  bill  drawn  of  nature's  reality,  and  be  present- 
ed there  for  payment,  with  answer,  *No  efiects.* 
Kty  only  that  it  often  had  so  long  a  circulation : 
that  the  original  forger  were  so  selc&m  he  who  bore 
the  blame."  You  see  that,  though  Mr.  Carlyle  pro- 
fesses no  sympathy  with  the  science,  he  promises 
immunity  to  the  artist,  though  not  to  the  bungler 
who  fails  to  pass  the  base  coin. 

It  is  time  to  stop.  I  think  I  may  modestly  claim 
to  have  shown  some  proficiency  in  the  art.  Have 
I  not,  under  pretence  of  writing  an  article,  given  you 
a  mere  melange  of  other  men's  thoughts,  perverting 
them  to  suit  ray  own  purposes,  after  the  manner  of 
that  arch  high-priest  of  mendacity,  Laurence  Sterne  ? 

One  word  of  advice :  bearing  in  mind  the  quali- 
ties necessary  for  success  in  this  difficult  walk,  im- 
agination, memory,  assurance,  quickness  of  observa- 
tion, and  resource,  let  me  paraphrase  the  American 
humorist,  and  observe,  "  That  before  a  man  makes 
up  his  mind  to  become  a  liar,  it  is  highly  important 
he  should  examine  himself  closely  and  see  if  he  is 
not  better  calculated  to  speak  the  truth." 


LOT  217. 

"  At  forty  shangs !  —  gpii^gC  at  fortv'  shangs !  Did 
I  hear  two  guin-ness  offered  ?  —  Tliank  you,  sir. 
Two  guin-ness  is  in  time.  For  the  first  time,  at 
two  guin-ness  !  For  the  second  time  I  Any  advance 
on  two  guin-ness  ?  For  the  third  and  last  time  — 
going  at  two  guin-ness  I  " 

Rat)  I 

"  Name,  if  you  please,  sir  ?  " 

"  John  Truimway,"  I  said,  for  the  lot  was  mine, 
—  Lot  217.     Whatever  made  me  hxxy  the  lot?     1 
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am  sure  I  did  n't  want  it.  I  am  afraid  I  am  one  of 
those  great  grown-up  children  who  are  not  safe  to 
be  trusted  out  with  money  in  their  pockets,  unless 
coppers.  The  coins  in  my  purse  always  leap  up 
with  frantic  desire  to  buy  everything  I  see,  and  the 
result  is,  that  no  matter  what  sum  I  go  out  with,  I 
always  come  home  penniless. 

"What  on  earth  could  I  want  now  with  a  second- 
hand, patent  fire-proof,  powder-proof,  bomb-proof, 
thief-proof  iron  safe,  constructed  to  resist  fifty  bur- 
glar-power (nominal),  case-hardened,  undrillable, 
unpickable,  to  be  sold  a  bargaui,  owing  to  the  key 
bemg  lost,  and  the  only  man  who  knew  how  to 
make  another  having  gone  to  sleep  with  his  fathers  V 
When  I  reflected  about  my  purchase,  I  began  to 
feel  quite  hot.  There  is  no  doubt  it  was  a  bargain, 
or  might  have  been,  to  somebody ;  but  then,  patent, 
unpickable  iron  safes  with  the  keys  lost,  and  owner- 
proof  as  well  as  thief-proof,  are  not  everybody's 
money,  however  cheap.  I  had  a  cold,  creeping 
doubt  if  they  were  mine.  While  the  auctioneer 
was  describing  it,  and  the  people  all  round  the 
room  were  yearning  for  it  in  bids,  I  seemed  to  see 
many  remarkable  qualities  emanating  from  the  safe, 
like  perspiration,  so  that  its  acquisition  appeared 
to  me  then  peculiarly  desirable.  Other  people 
seemed  similarly  affected,  for  its  value  increased 
momently.  Some  ten  or  a  dozen  persons  had  all  in 
turn  desired  to  be  its  fortunate  possessor,  and  all  at 
increased  rates.  The  man  who  oid  "  forty  shangs  " 
certainly  must  have  seen  his  way  to  turn  the  safe 
to  account,  or  why  have  bid  "  forty  shangs  *'  at 
all  ?  And  if  so,  of  course  it  was  plain  there  must 
he  a  way  to  turn  it  to  account,  and  one  which  a  few 
moments'  quiet  reflection,  apart  from  the  excite- 
ment of  the  saleroom,  would  doubtless  reveal.  It 
was  something  of  this  feeling  made  me  bid  the  "  two 
guinness,"  or,  it  may  be,  the  vaguer  conviction  that 
here  was  an  object  suddenly  become  extremely- 
desirable  to  a  number  of  my  fellow-creatures,  which 
evoked  a  corresponding  and  envious  desire  in  my 
own  breast.  But  now  mat  the  thing  was  mine,  all 
the  latent  value  which  had  before  perspired  from 
it  under  the  auctioneer's  hands  seemea  absorbed 
again  into  its  shamefrdly  rusty  iron  sides,  —  it  had 
become  a  miserable  hundredweight  of  useless  old 
iron,  —  and  I  loathed  the  very  sight  of  it,  especially 
when  I  thought  of  Mrs.  Trumway. 

My  wife  is  not  a  woman  of  many  words ;  by  no 
means  the  kind  of  woman  verbally  to  upbraia  me 
for  buying  inconvertible  bargains,  and  she  has  had 
previous  opportunities  for  so  doing,  if  so  disposed. 
Mrs.  Trumway  never  says  anything.  She  aid  n't 
when  I  once  bought  two  hundredweight  of  puffy, 
bloated  cheeses  at  twopence  per  pound,  ana  sold 
portions  afterwards  to  some  poor  people  I  knew  — 
as  a  kindness  —  at  a  trifling  profit,  and  made  them 
all  very  poorly,  and  got  summoned  before  the 
magistrates,  and  fined  for  selling  cheese  unfit  for 
human  food,  and  lost  cheese,  temper,  reputation, 
and  £4  10s,  No;  at  such  times  Mrs.  Trumway 
makes  no  remark ;  she  only  sniff's.  But  the  amount 
of  meaning  conveyed  by  one  of  Mrs.  T.'s  sniff's  is 
voluminous,  —  nay,  encyclopaedic.  It  means,  "  O 
dear,  yes ;  I  knew  how  *t  would  be.  You  've  been 
at  i(^  again,  have  you  ?  Been  out  with  money  in 
your  pocket,  and  come  home  with  nothing  but  your 
pocket  left  ?  Just  like  water  in  a  colander :  the 
colander  don't  run  away,  —  more  's  the  pity.  No ; 
it's  always  ready  for  more.  And  here  am  I, 
pinching  and  screwing,  and  saving  money,  and 
allowancing  the  house  down  to  one  Sdx  of  "  Tand- 


stickors "  a  week,  and  you  going  fooling  money 
away  like  this.    Kemonstrance,^  John,  is  perfectly 


I  have  awaked  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
have  married  an  incorrigible  idiot;  but  I  don't 
complain.  No ;  a  noodle  you  may  be,  but  I  am  your 
affectionate  wife,  Martha  Trumway.^'  Jt  means 
far  more  than  this ;  it  means  every  recriminatory 
epithet  which  a  naturally  sensitive  person,  like  me, 
can  apply  to  himself,  after  making  uc  pleasing  dis- 
covery that  he  has  taken  himself  m. 

I  went  home  to  dinner,  which  had  been  waiting 
an  hour.  I  said  nothing  about  my  purchase.  There 
was  a  small  sniff",  — a  very  small  one,  —  expressive 
of,  "  It 's  not  at  all  unlikely,  John,  though,  mind, 
I  don't  accuse  you  of  it  without  evidence ;  but,  now 
I  come  to  consider,  it 's  rather  more  likely  than  not 
that  you  've  something  on  your  mind,  and  nothing 
in  your  purse."  After  dinner,  I  escaped  up  stairs 
to  my  study.  In  the  evening  I  saw  It  coming  up 
my  garden-path  on  a  pair  oi  trucks.  Should  7  go 
down?  No,  I  reflected;  I  would  not  go  down. 
How  I  detested  the  thing  now  I  It  did  n't  look 
worth  half  a  crown. 

"  Yes,"  I  heard  the  servant  say  in  answer  to  the 
man  with  Ihe  trucks ;  "  this  is  Mr.  Trumway's." 

"  So  's  this,"  said  the  man ;  "  and  I  wish  him  joy 
of  it,  and  I  should  n't  mind  a  glass  of  beer  to  wish 
it  him  in." 

Which  conversation  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
out  Mrs.  T.  Her  comprehensive  mind  must  have 
taken  in  the  situation  at  a  glance. 

<<  Where  is  this  from  ?  "  she  asked  the  man. 

"  From  the  saleroom,  'm." 

"  John  1 "  It  was  the  voice  of  my  affectionate 
wife  addressed  to  her  husband.  <<  Have  you  been 
buying  anything  at  a  sale  ?  " 

"  O  dear,  yes,"  said  I,  calling  down  stairs.  "  Did 
n't  I  tell  you  ?    It 's  a — a  —  safe." 

Although  two  pair  of  stairs  separated  me  firom 
the  partner  of  my  bosom,  I  was  aware  of  the  sniff* 
which  succeeded,  and  implied :  "  O  yes ;  you  're 
quite  right,  my  man ;  this  is  Mr.  Trumway's.  You 
need  n't  be  afraid  you  've  mistaken  the  house. 
There  is  n't  such  another  man  in  the  neighborhood 
as  lives  at  No.  19."  But  aloud,  she  proceeded, 
"  Quite  right ;  bring  it  in,  please."  —  "  John  1  Do 
you  wish  the  man  to  leave  it  in  the  passage?" 
Sniff*  (being  interpreted) :  "  Or  would  I  liie  it 
taken  into  the  drawing-room,  or  placed  on  the 
dressing-table  of  the  spare  room  perlmps,  or  on  the 
study  mantel-piece  ?  " 

I  thought  it  better  to  go  down-stairs.  "  O,  leave 
it  in  the  passage,"  I  said.    '*  No  one  will  stesd  it." 

"  O  dear,  no,"  said  my  wife  with  a  little  smile. 
"No  one  will  steal  it ;  that 's  qiiite  certain."  I  ad- 
mit it  was  not  a  seductive-lookmg  obgect  now. 

When  we  were  alone,  Mrs.  Tramway  asked  me 
what  I  intended  to  do  with  the  safe,  which  was  the 
very  question  I  had  been  asking  myself  ever  since 
returning  from  the  sale. 

"  What  do  I  intend  doing  with  it,  my  dear  ?  "  I 
repeated,  to  gain  time.  "Why — yes — ah  I  — 
that  is  —  do  with  it  ?    Why,  open  it,  of  course." 

She  sniffed  a  sniff*  equal  to  two  columns  of  printed 
matter.  Although  my  answer  was  not  premeditat- 
ed, I  did  n't  thii^  it  altogether  a  bad  notion.  Ac- 
cordingly, for  the  next  two  or  three  weeks  my  hooae 
became  the  constant  resort  of  blacksmiths,  white- 
smiths, locksmiths,  and  people  in  the  engineering 
way,  all  of  whom,  however,  failed  utterly  m  the  at- 
tempt to  open  the  unpickable,  undrillable  fire  and 
thief  proof.  Lot  217.  They  fairly  owned  it  beat  them . 
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I  wanted  the  safe  opened,  however,  for  the  reason 
that,  beino'  opened,  it  might  become  an  article  per- 
haps useful  OT  salable,  whereas  now  it  was  neither. 
One  morning,  an  idea  of  unusual  brilliancy  occurred 
to  me,  and  I  put  on  my  hat,  and  went  out  to  put  it 
in  practice.  I  walked  up  to  our  ffreat  model  jail, 
ana  saw  the  governor,  with  whom  I  had  previously 
some  acquaintance.  I  told  him  I  should  feel  deep- 
ly obliged  if  he  could  render  me  assistance,  and 
tnen  came  to  the  purport  of  my  visit. 

"  Have  you,  my  ^ood  sir,  such  a  thing  as  a  good 
strong  burglar  on  the  establishment  that  you  could 
lend  me  for  an  hour  or  two  ?  "  And  1  explained 
what  I  wanted  him  for.  But  the  governor  shook 
his  heac^,  and  said  he  was  soiry  to  disoblige  jhu, 
but  it  roally  could  ti't  be  donp,  rw  a!l  their  bur-^lara 
were  in  use,  and  could  u't  tx;  sparf  d  off  the  pfremis- 
es.  Very  i^c>od :  but  supijosing  I  were  to  send  the 
safe  up  to  tlie  jail,  did  ho  think  he  eon  Id  allow  ii 
burglar  to  while  away  a  few  houris  of  his  leisure  iit 
a  congenial  pursuit  ?  — No.  He  did  n't  see  that  he 
could :  it  would  be  again ."(t  the  rule^ ;  besides 
which,  their  burt^lars  had  become  so  reformed  by 
attention  to  the  luinistrsitious  of  the  chaplain,  that 
it  was  exceedingly  doubtful  if  they  would  be  willing 
to  return  to  sinftd  ways,  sueh  as  breaking  open 
safes,  lest  it  might  show  a  worldly  j^pirit  that  would 
interifere  with  their  tickets  -  of  -  leave ;  ami  tlien, 
i^in,  tht;ni  wert^  no  boTglars*  tool^  in  the  jalL 

"  I  'II  tell  you  whatj  though,"  he  said  at'tcr  a  bit ; 
"  I  dare  sav  I  could  find  yuii  a  dcket-ol-U'ave  man 
who  would  do  it.  They  report  themselves  to  u^ 
at  stated  interval k^  so  that  we  always  know  where 
to  find  them.  Indeed,  I  tliink  I  know  just  the  verj- 
man,  am)  will  send  him  to  you." 

One  evening  in  the  twilight,  about  a  week  after- 
wards, our  servant  came  in,  in  some  aUnn,  to  sav 
that  two  very  ilHooking  men  were  at  the  bacic 
door,  who  said  they  had  "come  to  crack  the 
gov'nor's  money-box."  They  were  not  niee-lookiug 
men.  One  tif  them,  a  great  brawny  mflianf  with  a 
head  and  neck  like  a  bull,  and  a  wisp  of  colored 
handkeTL'hief  over  a  shiftless  ehest»  hairy  as  Esau's, 
gave  me  a  *tt*did  nod  when  I  went  out- 

"  The  boss  u])  at  the  Model/'  he  aaid,  jjointiug 
with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder  in  the  direction 
of  the  jail,  *' asked  me  if  so  lie  as  t  would  oblige 

?ra  by  craekin'  a  little  bit  of  a  box  you  Ve  got. 
ou  see,  guv*nor,  T  ain't  any  tools  o*  mv  own,  so 
1  *ve  brought  a  pal  who  's  got  his  '■  Lauy's  Com- 
panion '  with  him,  to  do  the  job  '*  j  indicating  his 
triend,  who  carried  a  naayel  of  tool  a  done  up  in 
matting,  I  shoidd  say  he  was  not  a  nice  man  to 
have  for  a  friend,  —  a  spare,  short,  eimniug  little 
fellow,  with  restk»«a  eves ;  a  faee  that  gave  you  the 
impress]^ in  of  a  weaseVs ;  and  a  thin  nose,  with  a 
continual  uervous  twitching  in  the  nostrils,  tike  a 
rabbit^B,  as  tbou^^h  ht^  wa.s  an  animal  alw^^yit  fin  the 
scent  for  game  or  hunters,  which  perhaps  he  was. 
His  name  was  Toney. 

I  brou;rht  them  iut  and  |K>inting  out  tlie  safe, 
asked  if  they  thought  they  could  open  it. 

"  Open  it  I "  repeated  Toney,  with  ineflable  con- 
tempt>  "  whv,  a  kid  could  ojxjn  it  with  a  pen-nive  ! 
It's  one  of  them  Unimpeachables,  Bill,  he  said 
to  his  mate ;  "  you  n^member  'em  ;  like  what  we 
had  at  —  '*  (some  name  I  eould  n't  cateh).  '*  Why, 
I  could  blow  jt  open  with  an  ount^  of  baccer  in  a 
qtfirter  of  a  hour." 

^  Well,*'  1  said,  "  J  woidd  give  you  five  shillings 
to  open  it." 

"Woo  Id  you,   be-gaj:?"  growled  the  big  man.  | 


"  Our  terms  is  'arf  a  puv'rin,  —  me  and  Toney,  —  and 
two  pots  of  beer,  and  two  ounces  of  baccer ;  and 
then  it 's  a  favor,  on  account  of  our  doin*  it  to 
obUge  the  boss.  And  we  ain't  a-going  to  do  it 
here,  un'stan' ;  but  if  you  've  got  e'er  a  bit  of  a  out- 
house out  at  the  back,  where  we  can  be  private, 
we  '11  do  the  job  there  on  the  quiet." 

I  was  obliged  to  accede  to  their  terms  (indeed, 
they  were  both  persons  I  would  not  have  had  a 
difference  with  for  the  world).  So  they  carried  the 
safe  into  the  tool-house  in  the  garden,  where  I  sup- 
plied them  with  the  quantity  of  ale  and  tobacco 
agreed  on,  and  they  shut  themselves  in. 

"  It 's  only  a  case  for  the  '  alderman,'  Bill,"  I 
heard  the  little  man  remark  as  1  left  thenu 

In  tweuty-five  minutes,  by  my  watch,  the  bull- 
headed  man  came  and  told  uie  it  was  done,  "Not 
tliat  we  Ve  been  all  this  Lime  alnrnt  it,  though,  guv- 
'nor»  for  Touey  ho  prised  it  open  in  five  minutes, 
eai*y  as  a  oyster,  but  we  *ve  been  sctlin'  and  doin'  u 
quiet  pipe  together." 

They  certainly  had  opened  it,  —  not  by  picking 
the  lock,  m  I  aniicipabed,  but  by  wrenching  off  the 
back^  so  that  the  safe  was  completely  destroy t;d. 
They  hail  drilled  two  holes  in  the  back-]:ilate,  to 
allow  of  inserting  two  iramen^tsly  jKiwertul  steel 
crowbars  in  such  a  position  that  the  leverajjc  of  the 
two  bars  wcmld  tell  one  against  the  other,  and 
wrench  out  the  intennediatc  piece.  From  the 
appi^arance  of  the  holes  and  the  smell  in  tlie  out- 
house, I  judged  the  men  had  previously  lowered 
the  temj)er  of  the  stcei  back  with  a  hlow-pipe  in 
the  places  where  they  intended  to  drill.  I  felt  dis* 
posed  to  be  angry  at  tlie  destruction  of  the  safe, 
and  was  going  to  say  so,  when  Toney  pointed  out  a 
dirty  ntll  of  paper.«i  Iving  inside,  I  took  them  out, 
unrolled  them,  and  ioi^ot  my  wrath  i:i!  mod  lately. 
A  jwize  indeed  I  Fifty  share  eertitieates,  each  for 
twenty  pounds,  in  the  "  Undeniable  8eeuritj'  and 
Unlimited  Discount  Banking  Corporation  (Limit- 
eel)  " ;  Offices,  Lud  Street,  Cits',  1  paid  off  my  two 
burglars  with  a  light  hi^art,  and  returning  to  the 
hou?e,  I  believe  1  danced  a  war-danec  of  triumph 
round  Mrs,  T.,  exhibiting  a  thousand  poumls'  wortli 
of  property,  which  had  cost  me  hut  Uiree. 

*'  There"  said  I,  "  that  *8  tlie  good  of  going  to 
sales!" 

'^  Well,  but,  John,  these  shares  are  not  yours." 

"  But  they  are,"  1  retorted.  *'  I  bonglit  them, 
and  they  are  '  to  Bearer/  and  no  name  ou  them  to 
indicate  whosti  they  are." 

'^  But  had  you  not  better  see  the  auctioneer,  and 
tell  him  what  you  have  fi^und  ?  '* 

*'  Why,  no, "  1  botight  tlie  lot,  faults  an<l  errors 
of  description,  and  all  j  and  it  is  as  much  mine  as 
if  1  had  paid  a  tlmusand  pounds  for  iV 

''  Yes ;  but  jsouie  poor  man  may  be  ruined  by  the 
loss  of  these  shares," 

**  Well/*  said  I,  **  wlmt  I  will  do  will  be  to  go  up 
to  L[mdon,  to  the  company's  offices,  antl  as!iC(irtain 
whetlicr  the^e  certificates  are  claimed  on  hehalf  of 
anv  one  else^  and  if  not,  to  claim  them  for  myself," 

1  found  the  offices  of  the  "  Undeniable  Securitj"^ 
and  Unlimitod  Discount  Banking  Corporation 
(Limited)  "  a  most  in i posting  edifice  of  Italian  arehi* 
tecture,  with  irameosc  j^late-glass  windows,  and 
Pnrbeck-marble  columns,  and  the  name  of  the 
company,  in  medieval  ^iild  leiterji,  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  building.  Evidently  a  very 
priwiperuus  eoneern.  On  entering,  then^  was  not 
that  amount  of  business  doing  which  I  slmuld  have 
liked  to  see;  in  fact,  beyond  two  clerks,  — one  of 
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whom  was  paring  liis  nails  with  the  office  penknife, 
while  the  other,  and  more  elderly,  was  reading  the 
newspaper,  —  the  place  was  empty.  I  stood  quite 
five  minutes  at  the  massiye  Spanish  mahogany 
counter  apparently  without  either  of  the  clerks  be- 
cominjc  officially  aware  of  niv  presence,  so  intent 
were  they  on  their  duties.  I  therefore  rapped  on 
the  floor  with  my  umbrella,  which  made  a  great 
noise  in  the  empty  office,  which  was  churchlike  for 
size  and  echoes.  The  elder  clerk  looked  up  impa- 
tiently firom  his  paper,  but  resumed  its  perusal 
immediately.  The  younger  got  off  his  stool,  and 
went  to  a  looking-^lass,  where  he  commenced  ar- 
ranging his  hair  wiui  a  pocket-comb. 

"  I  have  called,"  I  remarked  in  a  somewhat  loud 
tone,  "  about  some  shares  in  this  company,  the  cer- 
tificates of  which  I  hold." 

"  Eh  ?  "  said  the  old  clerk,  at  last  detecting  my 
intrusion. 

I  repeated  my  business. 

"  Certificates  Nos.  2034  to  2083,  —  they  are  in 
my  possession  ;  in  fact,  I  bought  them." 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?  Do  you  wish  them 
registered  in  your  name  ?  —  Simpson  "  (to  the 
younsc  clerk),  "  get  down  the  transfer-book." 

«  That  is  the  difficulty,"  said  I.  "  In  the  event, 
for  instance,  of  any  one  else  claiming  the  shares, 
for  they  came  into  my  possession  in  a  rather 
singular  manner." 

**  No  difficulty  at  all.  You  say  you  *ve  got  the 
certificates,  and  you  've  bought  them.  It  does  n't 
matter  to  us  if  you  Ve  stolen  them.  Just  produce 
the  scrip,  and  write  me  an  authority  to  register  the 
shares  in  your  name." 

He  looked  over  the  certificates,  and  counted 
them,  while  I  wrote  the  required  authority. 

"  But,"  I  said,  when  I  had  done,  with  a  view  to 
satisfy  my  conscience  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
property,"  I  assure  you  the  circumstances  under 
which  I  acquired  the  certificates  are  so  singular, 
that  —  " 

"  You  need  n't  trouble  about  that,"  he  interrupt- 
ed ;  "  our  office  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  way  you 
became  possessed  of  them.  You  are  the  holder 
and  the  registered  proprietor  of  the  shares,  and  you 
may  be  quite  sure  no  one  else  will  ever  claim 
them." 

This  sounded  satisfactory  in  one  way;  but  the 
man's  manner  of  saying  it  did  not,  I  confess,  leave 
a  favorable  impression  on  my  mind.  I  went  home 
rather  uncomfortable,  and  feeling  so  oppressed  with 
the  notion  of  having  property  which  my  conscience 
would  not  concede  was  mine  in  strict  justice,  that 
it  would  have  been  a  relief  to  have  haa  an  accom- 
plice with  whom  to  share  the  proceeds  and  the 
responsibility. 

It  may  seem  singular  that  when  in  town  I  had 
taken  no  steps  to  ascertain  the  value  of  my  proper- 
ty ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  I  know  very  little  of  the 
ways  of  the  money-market,  and  the  share-list  is  as 
great  a  puzzle  to  me  as  Bradshaw  ;  and  in  the  next, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  felt  timid  at  asking  questions 
which  might  lead  me  to  betray  how  I  became  the 
owner  of  the  shares. 

A  month  afler  this,  I  had  been  out  for  the  day  to 
a  picnic  with  my  wife.  We  had  both  enjoyed  our^ 
selves  hugely,  and  come  home  flushed  with  the 
summer  heat  and  braced  up  with  the  firesh  air.  I 
had  got  over  all  my  qualms  about  the  possession  of 
the  property,  and  be^un  to  look  upon  it  as  promis- 
ing a  very  acceptable  addition  to  my  income.  I 
am  not  sure  I  had  not  been  regarding  the  scenery 


of  trees  and  sky  and  rippling  water  with  something 
of  unusual  complacency,  for  feeling  that  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  thousand  pounds  removed  me  so  much 
the  farther  fix)m  anxiety  as  to  enable  me  to  enjoy  it 
in  the  greater  peace. 

A  great  oblong  official  blue  letter  awaited  my 
return.  It  contained  a  blow,  —  most  letters  dated 
from  Basinghall  Street  do. 


Re  The  Undeniable  Security  and  Unlimited 
Discount  Banking  Corpokation  (Limited). 
Sir,  —  I  beg  to  inform  you  an  order  has  this 
day  been  made  by  the  registrar,  calling  upon  you 
as  a  contributory  in  respect  of  your  fifty  (50)  shares 
held  in  the  above  company  (now  under  a  winding- 
up  order),  numbered  respectively  firom  2034  to 
2088  inclusive.  The  amount  of  the  call  is  five 
pounds  ten  shillings  (£5.10«.)  per  share,  makinor 
a  total  of  two  hundr^  and  seventy-five  pounds 
(£276) ;  which  sum  must  b«  paid  at  my  office 
between  eleven  and  four  on  Thursday  next  the 
26th  inst  (Signed),  — 

Official  Assignee  in  the  Bankruptcy, 

0  fool  I  I  began  to  vaguely  see  now  why  the 
clerk  told  me  I  might  be  quite  sure  no  one  else  would 
claim  the  shares.  They  were  not  only  of  no  value, 
but  their  possession  was  subject  to  heavy  liability. 
And  I,  to  be  idiot  enough  to  go  and  claim  them 
when  the  company  was  actually  bankrupt  and 
worse! 

Night  as  it  was,  I  determined  to  go  at  once  and 
see  my  wife's  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Blode.  He  was 
a  barrister,  —  had  been  one  for  ten  years,  —  but 
had  never  had  a  brief. 

«  O,  I  should  n't  take  any  notice  of  that,"  he 
said :  "  I  don't  think  they  can  fix  you  with  liability. 
I  *11  write  to  the  assignee  and  manage  it  for  you. 
Let  me  know  if  you  hear  any  more  of  it.  You  are 
an  innocent  party ;  you  did  n't  buy  the  shares,  but 
the  iron  safe.  But  how  on  earth  did  they  know 
you  held  the  certificates  ?  " 

1  told  him  I  had  given  an  authority  to  have  them 
registered  in  my  name. 

He  drew  in  his  breath,  and  produced  a  long 
whistle  like  a  sigh.  "  Then  you  've  indorsed  their 
possession.  You  should  have  consulted  me.  How- 
ever, I  would  n't  trouble  about  it.  Leave  it  to 
me." 

It  would  take  too  long  to  describe  the  harassing 
anxieties  which  each  week  brought  me,  while  my 
case  as  a  contributory  was  drawing  along  first 
through  one  court  and  then  another;  but  the 
different  lights  which  various  luminaries  of  the  law 
shed  on  my  unfortunate  two  guineas'  worth  deserve 
to  be  particularized. 

It  was  agreed  that,  in  buying  the  safe,  I  could 
not  have  l^ught  the  contents,  —  that  the  safe  was 
described  in  the  catalogue  as  a  safe,  and  nothing 
more,  and  ih&t,  conseouentlv,  as  I  had  only  bought 
a  safe,  whatever  was  found  m  it  was  no  more  mme 
than  any  other  distinct  article  in  the  catalogue,  and 
I  could  not  therefore  be  responsible  for  liabilities 
attaching  thereto.  It  was  retorted  by  the  opposing 
counsel,  that  should  his  ludship  acquiesce  in  the 
view  of  the  case  propounded,  certainly  to  his  as- 
tonishment, by  his  learned  firiend,  and  decide  that 
the  certificates  were  not  purchased  by  me,  and  not 
therefore  mine,  he  would  agree  to  a  verdict,  and 
immediately  indict  me  for  felonv,  for  appropriating 
the  shares  to  my  own  use,  authorizing  their  regis- 
tration in  my  name. 
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He  submitted  that  if  J  had  bousht  the  shares,  I 
was  liable  as  a  eontributory ;  and  u  not,  as  a  felon. 
The  learned  judge  said  he  could  not  entertain  the 
issue  of  felony,  as  that  was  a  question  for  a  distinct 
tribunal,  but  he  was  inclined  to  rule  that  I  had 
bought  the  shares.  The  conditions  of  sale  were 
sufficiently  explicit  to  his  mind  on  that  point, — 
"  the  lots  to  be  cleared  with  all  faults  and  errors  of 
description/"  Indeed,  the  very  terra  employed  by 
auction  custom  appeared  decisive.     The  item  in 

Sfuestion  was  described  as  "  Lot  21 7,  —  an  iron  safe." 
t  was  the  "  lot "  which  was  put  up  to  competition, 
and,  to'  use  a  common  expression,  Mr.  Trumway 
had  bought  "Mc  fe/,"  — that  was,  "  aD  the  lot." 
The  question  then  arose :  Could  I  be  held  liable 
as  a  contributor}-,  when  in  fact,  I  had  purchased 
the  shares  on  the  ver}-  day  of  the  company's  bank- 
ruptcy, and  the  registry  in  my  name  was  not  com- 
pleted until  some  weeks  later?  In  other  words, 
that  seeing  the  company  had  contracted  no  liabili- 
ties during  the  time  I  held  the  shares  (having,  in 
fiict,  ceased  business),  could  I  be  made  a  contribu- 
tory ?  Against  this  it  was  urged  that  shares  repre- 
sented past  resDonsibilities,  and  that  as  I  should 
have  been  entitled  to  share  in  a  dividend  on  the 
past  year  (had  one  been  declared),  so  it  was  just  '  broke  open  the 
that  I  should  bear  my  proportion  of  the  burdens. 
And  again;  it  was  clear  uiat  somebody  must  be 
liable  as  a  contributory  in  respect  of  these  fifty 
shares  for  twelve  months  prior  to  the  baUkruptcy, 
and  the  biurden  of  proof  as  to  the  person  so  liable, 
if  not  myself,  must  be  supposed  to  rest  with  their 
present  possessor.  The  judge  thought  not,  as  it 
was  not  to  be  contended  I  conld  have  had  either 
interest  or  liability  in  the  company  befo|re  the  date 
of  the  sale.  The'  case,  however,  was  complicated 
still  further  by  the  opposing  counsel  bringing  evi- 
dence as  to  the  previous  owner  of  the  iron  safe,  and 
endeavoring  to  prove  that  his  liability  In  respect  of 
the  shares  actually  terminated  twelve  months  pre- 
Tious  to  my  purchase,  so  as  to  fix  me  with  responsi- 
bility for  the  interim.  It  appeared  that  the  safe 
and  its  contents,  some  eighteen  monttis  back,  had 
belonged  to  a  Mr.  Wendle,  a  shareholder  In  the 
company;  that,  in  addition  to  the  certificates,  it 
had  contained  his  cash-box  and  a  quantity  of  gold 
and  notes,  and  that  the  safe  had  been  stolen  from 
his  office,  the  notes  and  gold  and  cash-box  removed 
by  the  robbers,  who  had  obtained  a  wax  impression 
of  his  key,  and  the  valueless  safe  contiunmg  the 
shares,  sold  to  an  ironmonger,  who  put  it  into  the 
safe.  Hiis  Mr.  Wendle  had  applied  for  duplicates 
of  the  share  certificates,  which  were  refiised  by  the 
company  until  he  could  prove  the  destruction  of 
the  old  ones.  Unsuccessral  in  this,  and  distrusting 
the  reckless  business  of  the  <^  Undeniable  ^nd  Un- 
limited," he  at  last  applied  to  have  the  shares 
standing  in  his  name  cancelled,  which  had  l}€en  done. 
It  would  therefore  follow,  it  was  contended,  that  my 
liability  embraced  the  whole  twelvemonth,  from  the 
time  Mr.  Wendle's  name  had  been  erased,  to  the 
stoppage  of  the  company,  I  being  the  next  regis- 
tered proprietor.  Against  this  it  was  argued  that 
whatever  Mr.  Wendle  might  have  written  to  the 
company,  the  certificates,  when  foundj  were  his 
pK^rty;  and  that  after  they  were  stolen,  they 
none  the  less  ceased  to  be  his  property.  And  if  so, 
my  counsel  proceeded,  there  would  be  a  very  remark- 
able point  tor  the  decision  of  his  ludship.  For  he 
went  on  to  elicit  that  Mr.  Wendle,  after  losing 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  money,  had  committed  sui- 
cide  under  s\ich  determined  circumstances,  that 


even  the  charity  of  a  coroner's  jury  had  been  con- 
strained to  pronounce  lifelo  de  se,  and  be  had  been 
buried  without  funeral  rites.  Wherefore,  as  the 
certificates  of  which  he  had  been  robbed  were  still 
his  property  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  it  would  follow, 
from  his  being  a  felo  de  se,  that  they  became  the 
property  of  the  crown,  consequent  on  his  act.  But 
if  they  were  the  property  of  the  crown,  the  crown 
was  lisible  for  that  twelve  months ;  and  again,  the 
safe  could  not  be  legally  sold  without  authority 
from  the  crown;  and  his  client  could  not  be  the 
legal  buyer,  nor,  consequently,  have  any  right, 
title,  interest,  or  liability  in  the  shares  aforesaid. 

In  addition  to  all  tms —  But  no ;  I  will  spare 
the  reader  the  further  particulars  of  this  involved 
case ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  decided  in  my 
favor.  But  it  was  carried  to  a  higher  court,  where 
I  was  required  to  show  cause  why  the  verdict 
should  not  be  set  aside,  and  entered  for  the  plain- 
tiff, on  the  ground  of  the  decision  being  contrary  to 
evidence.  There  it  was  all  gone  over  again,  with 
the  addition  that  the  original  thieves  were  pro- 
duced, one  of  them  no  other  than  my  biugiar's 
friend  Toney  (and  I  was  threatened  witn  an  action 
by  the  maker  of  the  safe  for  stating  that  Toney 
Unimpeachable '  in  five  minutes 
in  my  outhouse).  Here  the  decision  went  against 
me.  Finally,  the  case  came  before  the  bench  of 
judges,  where  a  majority  of  one  reversed  the  ruling 
of  me  lower  court. 

I  was  therefore  at  last  so  far  successful  in  the 
issue  as  to  find  myself  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  on 
account  of  the  legal  expenses  my  precious  trial  had 
accumulated.  Tne  one  satisfaction  attending  this 
result  was,  that  I  must  inevitably  have  gone  there 
had  I  lost. 

The  very  sight  of  a  sale-catalogue  is  now  suffi- 
cient to  produce  from  Mrs.  T.  a  sniff  of  about  the 
capacity  of  a  three-volume  novel. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  UNDER  A  NEW 
ASPECT.* 

Baron  Taucunitz  has  crowned  the  first  thou- 
sand volumes  of  his  well-known  "  Collection  "  by 
an  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  containing  a  fea- 
ture at  once  so  new  and  so  admirable  as  to  deserve 
a  few  words  of  gratitude  from  every  intelligent  Eng- 
lishman, whether  connected  or  unconnected  with 
the  profession  of  theology'. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  English  New  Testa- 
ment is  a  translation  firom  Greek.  But  ever}'  one 
does  not  know  that  the  Greek  from  which  the  trans- 
lation was  made  is  a  very  imperfect,  inaccurate,  re- 
dundant representation  of  the  original  Gospels, 
Acts,  Epistles,  and  Revelation,  as  they  left  the 
hands  of  their  authors.  The  printers  and  scholars 
who,  about  the  year  1660,  at  the  instigation  of  Eras- 
mus, first  put  the  Greek  Testament  into  tj-pe,  did 
the  best  they  could  with  the  materials  at  their  dis- 
posal. They  collected  and  compared  all  the  manu- 
scripts within  reach,  and  they  formed  an  edition  (a 
"  text,"  as  the  technical  word  is)  which  did  them 
credit,  and  the  translations  of  which  have  furnished 
comfort  and  hope  to  milUons  of  men  and  women 
since  their  day.  But  time  went  on,  and  fresh  man- 
uscripts were  discovered,  older  and  more  carefully 
written  than  those  whidi  Erasmus  and  Stephens 
had  employed;  and  a  number  of  passages  appeared 
in  whicn  their  edition   was  contradicted   by  more 
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trustworthy  readings.  Still,  the  original  edition 
continued  to  be  printed  and  used  as  a  standard,  and 
acquired  the  name  of  the  "  Received  Text " ;  and 
all  the  corrections  as  they  were  discovered  day  by 
day  were  not  employed  to  alter  this  text,  but  were 
added  to  it  as  notes^  by  which  at  some  fiiture  time, 
when  all  the  ancient  manuscripts  had  been  found, 
and  all  the  quotations  of  the  Testament  in  the  early 
Fathers  of  tne  Church  had  been  examined,  and 
every  conceivable  source  explored,  and  men  knew 
ever}'^thing  that  could  be  known  on  the  subject,  a 
more  correct  edition  might  be  made,  which  should 
then  supersede  the  old  "  Beceived  Text" 

In  process  of  time,  as  libraries  were  explored  and 
Oriental  monasteries  rifled,  three  manuscripts  came 
to  be  discovered  of  earlier  date  and  more  exact  ex- 
ecution than  any  others.  The  first  of  these,  known 
as  the  "  Vatican  MS.,"  is  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome ; 
the  second,  the  "  Alexandrine  MS.,"  in  the  British 
Museum ;  and  the  third,  the  discovery  of  our  own 

feneration,  the  "  Sinaitic  MS.,"  is  at  St.  Peters- 
urg.  The  date  at  which  the  first  and  third  were 
written  is  somewhere  between  the  year  of  our  Lord 
330  and  350 ;  the  second  is  a  century  or  so  later, 
say  450.  These  three  manuscripts  are  now  admit- 
ted by  those  best  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject,  * 
to  contain  the  nearest  approach  which  we  yet  pos- 
sess, or  are  likely  to  possess,  to  the  original  writ- 
ings of  the  Testament.  No  doubt  there  is  a  ^eat 
difference  between  even  these  earlv  copies  and  the 
books  as  they  left  the  hands  of  their  authors.  If 
we  could  compare  the  original  of  Grospel  or  Epistle 
with  what  it  nad  become  after  only  250  years  of 
copying  and  recopying,  we  should  find  an  immense 
dinerence.  It  is  inevitable.  Even  in  printing, 
even  in  our  day,  when  verbal  accuracy  has  become 
almost  a  religion,  mistakes  occur  in  reprints ;  some 
sentences  are  added,  others  omitted,  others  distorted. 
But  where  books  were  reproduced  by  handwriting, 
and  where  minute  accuracy  was  not  understood  or 
valued,  and  where  copyists  were  either  over-zealous 
or  very  ignorant,  the  chances  must  have  beeu  im- 
mense, ov^erwhelming,  against  anv  copy  being  ex- 
actly like  that  which  it  was  copiea  from.  We  shall 
understand  this  a  little  better  presently. 

Now  what  Baron  Tauchnitz  has  done  —  with  the 
help  of  Professor  Tischendorf,  the  most  eminent 
scholar  of  our  day  in  this  line  —  is  this.  He  has 
reprinted  the  New  Testament  exactly  as  it  stands 
in  the  English  Bible ;  and  he  has  put  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  all  the  variations  between  it  and  the 
three  p<eat  copies  just  spoken  of.  And  all  this  in 
English,  —  that  is  the  **  new  and  admirable  feature  " 
of  which  I  spoke  at  the  opening  of  my  paper. 
Scholars  have  long  been  fanmiar  with  these  tnings ; 
but  until  now  this  information  has  not  been  brought 
within  the  reach  of  ordinary  English  men  and  wo- 
men ;  nor  has  it  been  published  at  all  at  so  insig- 
nificant a  price  or  in  so  clear  and  convenient  a 
form.  I  snadl  indicate  presently  one  respect  in 
which  I  think  the  book  may  be  still  furtner  im- 
proved, but  meantime  I  will  give  a  few  instances  of 
the  nature  of  the  corrections  which  this  new  edition 
discloses,  and  which  are  most  obviously  interest- 
ing:— 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  on  looking  at  the 
notes  at  the  bottom  of  these  pages  is  how  onen  the 
sign  "  omit "  occurs ;  in  other  words,  how  large  a 
proportion  of  the  differences  consists  of  additions 
to  the  original.  There  are  many  transpositions  of 
words ;  here  and  there  also  words  have  to  be  added 
which  have  dropped  out  in  the  process  of  copying. 


But  th^se  are  not  nearly  so  many  in  amount  as 
those  which  are  marked  as  redundank 

These  redundances  are  of  two  kinds.  First  and 
most  numerous  are  those  which  appear  to  have  had 
for  their  object  to  elucidate  or  confirm  the  text. 
The  owner  of  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  say  in  the  fifth 
or  sixth  century,  oDserves  that  a  sentence  is  obscure 
and  liable  to  be  misunderstood  for  want  of  a  word 
of  explanation ;  or  a  text  firom  the  Old  Testament 
is  quoted,  and,  as  he  thinks,  quoted  wrongly ;  or  a 
pronoun  is  ariven  where  he  conceives  that  the  proper 
name  would  be  more  intelligible ;  or  the  name  of 
a  place  or  person  appears  to  want  explanation ;  or 
a  saying  or  narrative  is  stated  in  different  words 
from  the  paraUel  passage  in  another  Grospel. 

In  these  and  many  other  cases  what  so  natural 
as  to  seize  the  pen  and  add  the  correction  or  ^e 
supplemental  words  ?  And  thus  in  each  of  these 
cases  (and  many  others  which  do  not  fall  within 
my  rough  general  divisions)  the  explanatoiy  word 
has  been  inserted,  the  quotation  has  oeen  corrected 
to  agree  with  the  passage  auoted  from,  the  proper 
name  has  been  substitutea  for  the  pronoun,  the 
narrative  has  been  altered  to  suit  the  parallel  pas- 
sage, and  so  on.  Sometimes  this  would  be  done  in 
the  margin,  sometimes  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
In  process  of  time,  the  manuscript  with  its  altera- 
tions went  into  the  hands  of  a  copyist,  who  then, 
according  to  his  lights  or  his  bias,  inserted  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  alterations,  possiblv  with  somo 
fturther  additions  of  his  own,  all  which  firom  that 
day  forward  became  in  that  uncritical  age  indis- 
tinguishable and  inseparable  fi*om  the  original 
work.  I  will  give  instances  of  each  kind  of  addi- 
tion before  proceeding  further. 

1.  Words  added  to  a  sentence  to  complete  and 
strengthen  the  sense  or  make  it  more  intelligible ; 
as,  for  example :  — 

Matt.  xiii.  51,  *^  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Have  ye 
understood  all  these  things  ?  " 

Mark  xiiL  5,  "  And  he  stretched  it  out,  and  his 
hand  was  restored  whole  as  the  other,*'  v.  40,  "  He 
taketh  the  father  and  mother  ....  and  entereth 
in  where  the  damsel  was  lying" 

Luke  vii.  10,  "  And  they  that  were  sent,  return- 
ing to  the  house,  found  the  servant  whole  that  had 
been  sick" 

John  xi.  41,  "Then  they  took  awa^  the  stone 
from  the  place  where  the  dead  was  laid"  xii.  1, 
"  Then  Jesus  came  to  Bethany  where  Lazarus  was 
which  had  been  dead" 

Acts  xxiv.  15,  "  That  there  shall  be  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  unjust." 
26,  "  He  hoped  also  that  money  should  have  been 
given  him  of  Paul,  that  he  might  loose  him" 

Occasionallv  these  additions  have  a  theological 
motive,  as  in  Luke  iv.  41,  where  *'  Christ "  has  been 
inserted,  —  «  Thou  art  Christ  the  Son  of  God  " ; 
or  John  ix.  35,  where  "  Son  of  God  "  has  been 
substituted  for  "  Son  of  Man."  ♦ 

But  by  far  the  largest  number  of  additions  under 
this  heaa  consist  of  single  words  put  in  to  remedy 
halting  sentences  or  obscure  construction :  "  say- 
ing," "  certain,"  "  yet,"  "  also,"  "  unto  them,"  "  un- 
to him,"  and  the  like.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  one  can  track  the  particular  editor  (as  we 
should  say)  who  made  this  class  of  additions  almost 


*  In  John  xlx.  40,  the  Alexandrine  MS.  sabttitates  *«Ood**  for 
**  Jesna,**  fo  that  It  is  perhaps  by  a  mere  aoddent  that  we  es- 
caped haring  in  onr  Engllih  Bibles  the  rerj  inooorenient  expret> 
sion,  **Then  took  they  the  body  of  God,  and  woond  it  in  Uoen 
clothes.'* 
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Terse  by  verse  along  the  pages  of  the  Gros|)el8,  and 
can  trace  his  nervous  anxiety  lest  any  of  the  sacred 
words  he  loved  so  dearly  should  be  misunderstood 
or  perverted  for  want  of  his  too  careful  additions. 
The  pages  literally  teem  with  his  affectionate 
touches.  In  the  ninth  chapter  of  Matthew,  for  in- 
stance,  there  are  ten  such  insertions :  — 

2  and  5,  "  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee:*  9,  "  As 
Jesns  passed  forth  /rom  thence"  10,  "  Manypub- 
licans  and  sinners  cqme  and  sat  down."  12,  "  When 
Jemis  heard  that,  he  said  unto  them"  14,  " Why 
do  we  and  the  Pharisees  fast  oft  t "  24,  ^^  He  saia 
anio  themj  Give  place."  27,  "  Two  blind  men  fol- 
lowed him,  crying."  31,  "  Spread  abroad  his  fame 
in  oil  that  count^."  82,  <'  Brought  to  him  a  dumb 
man"  35,  '< Teaching  in  their  synagogues,  and 
preaching  the  gospel." 

The  four  consecutive  verses  47  to  50  of  Luke 
viii.  contain  four  additions  of  this  kind,  namely : 
"  She  declared  unto  him  before  all  the  people." 
•*  He  said  unto  her,  Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort." 
**  Sayins  to  him,  Thy  daughter  is  dejwi."  "  He  an- 
stoered  him,  saying.  Fear  not." 

So  also  in  Mark  i.  40,  "Beseeching  him  and 
kneeling  down  to  him,  and  saying."  41,  <*  And 
touched  him,  and  saith  unto  him,  I  will."  ii.  5, 
"Son,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee"  8,  *<He  said 
unto  them,  Why  reason  ye  ?  " 

Luke  XX.  24,  "  They  answered  and  swd,  Cae- 
sar's." 34,  "  Jesus  answering  said."  xxi.  2,  "  And 
be  saw  also  a  certain  poor  widow."  8,  "  Gro  ye  not 
therefore  after  them." 

But  we  need  not  go  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
Us  examples  of  this.  The  italics  in  our  own  Bibles 
— explanatory  words  added  by  the  translators  with 
the  same  pious  intention  as  those  just  spoken  of,  and 
as  often  unnecessary — furnish  instances  of  the 
very  selfsame  things. 

2.  We  now  come  to  words  added  to  complete  a 
quotation,  or  bring  a  statement  into  harmony  with 
a  parallel  passage.  Instances  of  these  are  the  quo- 
tation from  Isaiah  in  Matt.  xv.  8,  "  This  people 
draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouth,  and  nonor- 
eth  me  with  their  lips";  and  the  statement  in 
Mark -v.  7,  "  Cried  with  a  loud  voice  and  said. 
What  have  I  to  do  with  dhee,  Jesus  thou  Son  of 
the  most  high  God  ?  "  which  is  possibly  completed 
from  the  parallel  passages  in  Luke  and  Mat- 
thew. 

3.  Pronouns  displaced  for  the  proper  name  of  the 
person  referred  to  are  incessant :  as  Matt.  xv.  30, 
"Cast  tbem  down  at  Jesus*  [his]  feet";  Mark 
L  41,  "  And  Jesus  [he],  moved  with  compassion  " ; 
Luke  X.  21,  "  In  that  nour  Jesus  [he]  rejoiced  " ; 
John  iii.  2,  " The  same  came  to  Jesus  [nim]  by 
night";  Acts  xi.  25,  "Then  departed  Barnabas 
pw]  to  Tarsus";  Luke  xii.  62,  "And  Peter  [he] 
went  out." 

4.  Additions  to  explain  a  name  of  place  or  per- 
son are  also  occasionally  found ;  as  John  ix.  2,  "  Gro 
to  the  pool  of  Siloam  and  wash  " ;  xii.  4,  "  Judas 
Iscariot,  Simon's  son,  which  should  betray  him"; 
Luke  xi.  29,  "  the  sign  of  Jonas  the  prophet" 

5.  Alterations  bearing  on  the  topographv  of  the 
Holy  Land  are  rare  and  not  very  material.  The 
chief  one  is  the  substitution  of  Magdala  for  Maga- 
dan in  Matt.  xv.  39;  Magdala  having  probablv 
crept  into  the  copies  from  a  desire  to  connect  it  with 
**  Mary  the  Magdalene."  In  Mark  vii.  31a  change 
of  some  moment  is  made  by  the  alteration  of  "  de- 
parting  through  the  coasts  of  Tvre  and  Sidon  "  from 
<*  depleting  from  the  coasts  of  Tyre  he  came  through 


Sidon,"  —  showing  that  the  road  was  the  same  then 
as  now. 

The  transition  is  easy  from  these  small  additions 
to  such  longer  and  more  important  ones  as  Matt, 
xxvii.  35,  or  Mark  xv.  28,  which  may  have  arisen 
from  the  anxiety  of  a  commentator  to  square  the 
fects  of  the  New  Testament  with  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old ;  or  Mark  ix.  44  and  46,  which  have  prob- 
ably been  inserted  to  correspond  with  verse  48  and 
witn  Isaiah  Ixvi.  24 ;  or  Luke  xvii.  36,  added  from 
Matt.  xxiv.  40 ;  or  Matt.  xii.  47,  added  from  Luke 
viiL  20. 

In  all  the  cases  of  which  these  are  types,  there  is 
some  motive,  more  or  less  obvious,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  addition.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  explain 
the  presence  of  other  passages,  such  as  Matt.  xvi. 
2,  3,  Luke  xxii.  43,  44,  or  John  v.  4,  which  are  not 
found  in  either  of  the  most  ancient  copies,  and  for 
which  no  authority  or  hint  appears  in  other  parts 
of  the  Gospels. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  next  class  of  ad- 
ditions, which  are  in  all  respects  truly  startling.  I 
mean  those  which  contain  some  of  the  most  char- 
acteristic and  "  Christian  "  sentiments  in  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament.  There  are  few  who,  if 
asked  to  name  the  incident  which  most  clearly  em- 
bodied the  justice,  mercy,  and  tenderness  of  Christ, 
and  supplied  us  with  the^most  precious  traits  of  His 
personal  manners,  would  not  quote  the  story  of  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery.  And  yet  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  story  —  John  vii.  53  to  viii. 
11  — did  not  exist  in  the  original  Gospel ;  in  fact, 
did  not  make  its  appearance  iu  any  edition  before 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  centur}\  And  there  are 
several  other  passages,  which,  though  shbrter,  are 
hardly  less  characteristic  than  is  this  stoiy.  The 
beautifid  narrative  in  Luke  ix.  54  -  56  loses  not  only 
the  reference  to  the  act  of  Elijah,  which  has  always 
seemed  so  appropriate  to  the  locality,  but  it  loses 
what  seems  to  be  the  verj^  kernel  of  its  teaching, 
the  whole  of  the  words  prmted  in  italics  being  an 
interpolation  in  copies  made  after  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century. 

"  And  when  his  disciples  James  and  John  saw 
this,  they  said.  Lord,  wilt  thou  tbat  we  command 
fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  and  consume  them, 
even  as  Elias  did?  But  he  turned  and  rebuked 
them,  and  said,  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit 
ye  are  qf,ft)r  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  destroy 
men*s  lives,  but  to  save  them.  And  they  went  to 
another  village." 

The  precept,  so  parallel  to  this  in  spirit,  con- 
tained in  Mark  xi.  26,  which  has  formed  the  motive 
of  so  many  a  prayer,  and  the  text  of  so  many  a  ser- 
mon, —  "  For  if  ye  do  not  forgive,  neither  will  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  forgive  your  trespasses," 
—  is  in  like  manner  an  interpolation  of  later  date 
than  either  the  Sinaitic  or  Vatican  MS.  Even  the 
utterance  of  our  Lord  on  the  cross  —  Luke  xxiii.  34, 
"Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do  "  —  must  pass  into  the  same  category,  and 
be  erased  from  the  original  draft  of  the  record. 
To  the  same  purport  are  the  words  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  in  Matt.  v.  44,  —  "  Bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you,"  which, 
although  they  lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  Christian 
morality,  must  henceforward  be  swept  away. 

I  take  the  opportunity  to  notice  a  saying  at- 
tributed to  Christ,  which  though  it  has  escaped  be- 
ing inserted  in  the  received  text  of  the  Testament, 
and  is  therefore  not  in  our  English  Bibles,  —  and 
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rightly,  since  as  it  iff  not  found  in  any  of  the  three 
manuscripts  which  form  the  basis  of  our  examina- 
tion, it  can  hardly  have  been  written  by  the  Evan- 
gelist, —  is  yet  so  ftill  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  and 
so  appropriate  to  some  of  the  questions  of  oiur  day^ 
that  we  can  as  ill  afford  to  lose  it  as  any  of  tho?e 
jupt  quoted.  It  occurs  as  an  interpolation  in  Luke 
vi.  4,  and  is  as  follows:  **0n  the  same  day  he 
saw  a  certain  man  workino^  on  the  Sabbath,  and  ho 
said  untd  him,  Man,  if  indeed  thou  knowest  what 
thou  doest,  blessed  art  thou ;  but  if  thou  knowest 
not,  thou  art  cursed,  and  a  transgressor  of  the 
law.** 

What  shall  we  say  of  such  sentences  as  these  ? 
They  cannot  surely  be  the  invention  of  those  who 
inserted  them  in  the  later  MS8.  There  is  some- 
thing about  them  which  forbids  us  to  question  their 
authenticity,  or  to  ascribe  them  to  any  one  but 
Jesus  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  of  their 
omission  in  the  oldest  copies  seems  to  show  that 
they  did  not  form  part  of  the  Original  Gospels. 
They  must  belong  to  the  same  category  with  those 
"  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  which  are  preserved  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  —  "  It  is  more  blessed  to 
rive  than  to  receive"  (Acts  xx.  36),  and  with 
mose  countless  "things"  that  might  have  filled 
the  **  world  itself,"  the  recollection  of  which,  so 
manv  years  after,  at  the  f lose  of  a  lono;  life,  forced 
St.  ^ohn  to  speak  of  his  own  Gospel  as  a  mere 
skeleton  sketch  of  the  life  of  his  Master. 

Certainly,  if  in  many  respects  we  have  lost  by 
the  inaccurate  and  redundant  edition  of  Erasmus 
and  Stephens,  in  other  respects  we  have  gained; 
for  a  Testament  without  the  stoi^  of  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery,  and  without  the  other  gracious 
words  just  quoted,  would  be  robbed  of  some  of  its 
most  precious  gems,  even  though  it  be  the  fiict  that 
those  gems  did  not  fwm  a  part  of  the  Gospels  as 
they  left  the  hands  of  their  authors. 

The  longest  of  the  interpolations  in  the  Gospels, 
and  the  only  one  which  remains  to  be  noticed,  is 
the  conclusion  of  St.  Mark,  in  which  the  verses 
from  verse  nine  £o  the  end  of  the  chapter,  though  a 
very  ancient  addition,  are  not  found  in  the  oldest 
copies,  and  therefore  cannot  be  accepted  as  from 
the  haiid  of  the  Evangelist.  But  this  passage  is  of 
a  very  different  nature  from  those  just  noticed,  and 
of  secondary  interest;  and  its  loss  would  be  of  far 
less  moment  than  theirs,  —  since  while  in  one  por- 
tion is  a  mere  resume  of  the  narratives  of  the  other 
Gospels,  in  another  it  breathes  a  far  less  Christian 
spirit  than  that  which  distinguishes  them. 

My  examination,  which  I  now  bring  to  a  conclu- 
sion, has  been  done  only  in  the  roughest  and  most 
imperfect  manner,  and  must  be  taken  as  the  work 
of  a  mere  layman,  anxious  only  to  excite  others  to 
acquaintance  with  that  which  he  has  himself  found 
so  attractive  and  useftd. 

I  have  confined  myself  to  the  Gospels ;  but  the 
Acts,  Epistles,  and  Itevelation,  though  perhaps  less 
ex(juisitely  interesting,  will  be  found  hardly  less 
frmtful  than  the  Gospels.  And  in  the  Gospels  I 
have  dealt  with  the  redundances  only.  The  ques- 
tions of  the  age  and  authority  of  the  three  copies 
adduced  are  so  fully  and  authoritatively  treated  in 
the  clear  and  interesting  preface  which  Professor 
Tischcndorf  has  prefixed  to  the  volume,  as  to 
render  any  further  remarks  on  these  heads  un- 
necessary. 

Any  one  who  will  take  this  Testament  of  Baron 
Tauchnitz's,  and  will  mark  out  with  a  pencil  the 
passages  specified  in  the  notes  as  omitted  in  the 


three  MSS.  or  in  two  of  them,  will  be  astonished 
at  the  alterations  in  the  face  of  those  familiar  pages. 
And  if  at  first  the  phrases  often  seem  balder  and 
the  sentences  less  fbent  and  abrupter  than  before, 
he  will  find  these  deficiencies  made  up  for  by  greats 
er  life  and  greater  reality,  and  will  have  the  aatia- 
faction  of  knowing  that  he  has  come  much  oloeer 
to  the  original  condition  of  a  document  which  all 
must  desire  to  possess  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its 
original  form,  and  has  caught  a  trifle  less  faintly 
the  echoes  of  that  divine  voice,  for  the  tonea  of 
which  men  were  never  more  eagerly  listening  than 
thev  are  now. 

Ihe  only  suggestion  that  occurs  to  me  for  -the 
improvement  of  this  pretty  little  volume  is  that 
some  means  should  be  taken  of  showing  in  the 
verses  themselves  the  alterations  indicated  in  the 
notes.  Without  this  it  will  never  produce  its  fidl 
effect.  But  when  so  done  —  as  any  one  may  try 
for  himself  with  a  pencil  —  the  effect  is  most  unex- 
pected. 

The  redundances  might  be  shown  without  difli- 
culty,  and  the  other  kinds  of  alteration  might  be 
indicated,  at  least  where  they  are  of  material  im- 
portance. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

M.  IIausmaxn  is  to  py  $  60,000  to  Mdlle,  D^ 
jazet  tor  her  theatre,  which  has  been  demolished  by 
the  march  of  improvement. 

Some  Parisian  vandal  has  thrown  ink  over  Cai^ 
peanx's  beautiful  piece  of  statuary,  The  Dance, 
which  decorates  the  facade  of  the  new  Opera  House. 
Paris  b  naturally  very  mad  about  it 

Dr.  Spiers,  author  of  a  well-known  French  and 
En^Ush  dictionary,  and  other  valuable  educational 
WOOLS,  died  a  few  weeks  since  at  his  residence  at 
Passa.    His  age  was  sixty-two. 

Mblle.  Malltnoer,  the  swimming  ;>nma  donna 
of  Herr  Wagner's  new  opera,  is  about  to  marry  Herr 
Diiringsfeld,  a  comedian,  who  once  saved  her  from 
an  assassin's  pistol  at  the  expense  to  himselC  of  a 
serious  wouna.  • 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens  was  left  executor  by  that  eccentric  clerer- 
man,  the  Rev.  Chauncy  Hare  Townsend.  Mr. 
Dickens  is  now  about  to  publish  an  account  of  his 
late  firiend's  "  Religious  Opinions." 

A  PROPOSAL  was  recently  made  by  the  Physician- 
General  to  the  Prussian  Navy  that  a  uniform  flag  o€ 
distress  should  be  adopted  by  all  civilized  nations. 
The  North  German  Conrespondent  now  announces 
that  the  French  Government  has  abready  given  its 
consent  to  this  proposal. 

Madame  Olympe  Audouard,  a  literary  lady, 
feeling  herself  aggrieved  by  an  article  in  the  Fiffa- 
ro,  has  called  out  M.  de  Villemes sant.  This  fiery 
authoress  begs  to  inform  the  editor  of  the  Figaro 
that  he  need  have  no  scruples  as  to  accepting  her 
challenge,  seeing  that  she  is  a  widow,  and  has  nei- 
ther &ther  nor  brother.  She  is,  moreover,  a  capi- 
tal shot,  and  informs  her  adversary  that  a  ball  med 
by  a  feminine  hand  is  quite  as  murderous  in  its  re- 
sult as  any  other. 

The  Emi>eror  of  China  is  fifteen  years  old,  and  is 
to  be  married  this  year,  with  immense  pomp,  to  his 
first  and  chief  wife,  —  his  Empress.    He  will  be 
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simultaneously  provided  with  second  and  third 
wiTes;  and  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  victimB 
are  bdn?  collected  to  swell  the  list  of  his  harem. 
Ereiy  'Dirtar  family,  we  beliere,  is  obliged  to  con- 
tribute its  quota.  Local  selections  are  first  made, 
and  the  holocaust  is  sent  to  Pekin,  where  a  fresh 
selection  takes  place,  and  a  "  chosen  "  number  are 
condemned  to  a  life-long  seclusion.  T%ey  are  not 
allowed  to  see  their  relations ;  many  never  see  their 
lord  and  master,  and  in  the  event  of  his  death  they 
are  rtili  condemned  to  perpetual  isolation  and  cel- 
ibacy. 

MoNAiEXTR  LiEBKEicH  has  presented  a  memoir 
to  the  Acaddmie  des  Sciences,  which  contains  some 
interesting  det^s  concerning  a  new  aneesthetic  he 
has  just  ojscovered.  An  important  difference  be- 
tween this  new  chemical  compound,  which  he  calls 
"chloral,"  and  all  other  substances  used  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  insensibility,  is,  that  it  is  ad- 
ministered Dy  absorption  instead  of  inhalation,  and 
this  enables  the  dose  applied  to  be  measured  with 
greater  aecoracy.  On  passing  into  the  system  it  be- 
comes deoc»mpQ^  into  formiate  of  potassium  and 
chloroform,  and  produces  more  perfect  insensibility 
than  either  ordinary  chloroform  or  ether.  Its  use 
is  said  to  be  unattended  by  any  danger.  In  a  very 
painful  and  difficult  operation  lately  performed  on 
a  woman  M.  Liebroich  applied  chloral  with  per- 
fect success,  the  patient  being  kept  under  its  influ- 
ence for  over  two  hours. 

The  English  journals  received  by  the  last  steamer, 
are   crowded  with  editorial  articles  and  commu- 
nications, touching  Mrs.    Stowe's  "True  Story  of 
Lady  Byron's  Life.**    That  the  story  is  true,  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  best  authorities.    The  letter  addressed 
to  the  newspapers  by  Messrs.  Wharton  and  Fords 
the  solicitors  of  "  the  descendants  and  representa- 
tives of  the  late  Lady  Noel  Byron,"  is  anything  but 
a  reiiitation  of  charges  brought  against    Byron. 
**  These   gentlemen,"  says  the  London  Times  of 
September  the  8d,  "  as  having  acted  *  for  upwards  of 
half  a  century  as  solicitors  to  Lady  Byron  s  family,' 
ma^  no   doubt  claim  to  speak  with  considerable 
weight  upon  any  subject  connected  with  Lady  By- 
ron^ domestic  affairs.    It  seems  that  the  subject 
now  under  discussion  was  not  kept  strictly  secret 
within  her  own  breast,  but  was  imparted  to  certain 
advifcrs,  and  even  committed  formally  to  paper,  and 
under  these  circumstances  few  would,  pernaps,  be  so 
likely  to  learn,  eith^  directly  or  inoirectly,  a  cor- 
rect history  of  it  as  the  iamily  lawyers.    Besides, 
we  need  scarcely  expreito  our  belief  that  Messrs. 
Wharton  and  Fords  would  not  come  forward  in  the 
matter  as  they  have  done,  imless  they  had  ample 
grounds  for  doing  so.    1^  therefore,  they  distinctly 
contradicted  Mr?.  Stowe's  assertion,  we  confess  we 
should  be  inclined  to  prefer  their  evidence  to  hers, 
as  the  more  likely  to  be  accurate.    But  for  these 
yery  reasons  it  seems  to  us  a  most  significant  fact 
that,  though  thus  comins  forward  apparently  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  manifesting  the 
CTeatest    anxiety  to  discredit  her  story,  Messrs. 
Wharton  and  Fords  do  not,  nevertheless,  altogether 
contradict  it.    Hiey  do  not  sav,  as  they  would  nat- 
nrally  be  glad  to  say  at  once,  if  they  could,  that  Mrs. 
Stowe's  story  is  in  the  only  important  respe^it  incor- 
rect, —  that  Lady  Byron  never  imputed  to  her  hus- 
band the  criminality  now  for  the  first  time  revealed 
to  the  world ';  but  they  only  deny  that  Mrs.  Stowe's 
statement  is  '  complete '  or  '  authentic,'  and  that  it 


^can  be  regarded  as  Lady  Byron's  own  stato- 
ment.' " 

Tlie  Pall  MaD  Grazette  remarks :  "  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  Messrs.  Wharton  and  Fords,  in  their 
carefully  composed  letter,  make  no  charge  of  mate- 
rial inaccuracy  against  Mrs.  Stowe,  but  dwell  on  the 
ificompleteness  of  her  statement.  It  is  to  bQ  in- 
ferred that  substantially  Mrs.  Stowe's  statement  is 
correct, and  that  more  remains  to  be  told:  worse 
cannot  be  behind." 

The  Saturday  Review,  while  it  takes  strong  ex- 
ceptions to  certain  parts  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  paper, 
is  forced  to  admit  its  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  m^ 
charge,  and  furnishes  the  following  circumstantial 
evidence  of  the  guilt  of  Lord  Byron  :  — 

"  We  have  gone  through  Moore's  Memoirs  relating  to 
this  period,  1813-1815,  and  it  is  unquestionable  and  un- 
deniable that  it  affords  great  corroboration  to  Mrs. 
Stowc*8  —  or  Lady  Byron's  7-  narrative.  Byron's  life  up 
to  that  time  had  been  bad  enough  ;  but  now  there  appears 
something  secret,  mysterious,  and  hidden,  a  frequent  ref- 
erence to  some  especial  guilt  and  agony,  which  shows 
that  something  had  happened  very  different  from  all  that 
had  happened  before ;  some  guilt  different  in  kind  from 
the  unclean  and  coarse  aud  drunken  life  of  tlie  previous 
years.  It  is  not  so  much  on  what  Byron  savs,  as  on 
what  ho  hints,  that  we  found  this  judgment,  ^ere  is, 
we  all  know,  in  cases  of  great  sin,  a  strange,  unnatural, 
or  perhaps  natural,  dallying  and  playing  round  the  fatal 
secret.  It  is  concealed  perhaps,  but  it  is  always  on  the 
very  point  of  being  revealed,  as  though,  which  is  per- 
haps true,  there  were  some  horrid  fascination  in  crime 
which  all  but  compels  the  criminal  to  avow  it.  Head  by 
the  lurid  lig:ht  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  narrative,  what  Byrou 
said  in  his  letters  to  Moore  at  this  time,  what  he  insert- 
eil  in  his  Diary,  and  the  poems  which  he  wrote  become 
of  Uie  highest  mtcrcst  and  significance. 

"  Some  passages  from  Moore's  book  we  extract.  The 
very  first  mention  of  Au^ia  Leigh  occurs  in  the  Diary  : 

"  *  March  22,  1814.  She  is  a  friend  of  Augusta's,  and 
whatever  she  loves  I  can't  help  liking.  March  28. 
Augusta  wants  me  to  make  it  uj)  with  Carlisle.  I  have 
refused  ei^eiy  [sic]  body  else,  but  I  can't  deny  her  any- 
thing ;  so  I  must  e'en  do  it.  April  10.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  am  happiest  when  alone ;  but  this  I  am  sure  of, 
that  I  never  am  long  in  the  society  even  of  her  1  love 
(God  knows  too  well,  and  the  Devil  probably  too)  with- 
out a  yearning  for  the  company  of  my  lamp.' 

"  And  a  week  afterwards  the  journal  was  discontinued. 
We  turn  to  the  corresT>ondencc  with  ^^oorc :  — 

**  *  Feb.  4,  1814.  Mrs.  Leigh  is  with  me  at  Ncwstead. 
March  3  [after  returning  to  London].  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  tell  you  that  I  am  uncomfortable  if  only  to  make 
you  come  to  town  .  .  .  there  is  no  one  to  whom  I 
would  sooner  turn  for  consolation  .  .  .  The  truth  is,  I 
have  no  lack  of  argument  to  ponder  upon  of  the  most 
gloomy  description,  but  this  comes  from  olher  causes. 
.  .  .  There  is  nothing  upon  the  spot  cither  to  love  or 
hate,  but  I  certainly  ha'>*c  subjects  for  both  at  no  very 
great  distance.  .  .  .  March  12.  Guess  darkly.  ...  At 
present  I  shall  say  no  more,  and,  perhaps,  —  but  no 
matter.  April  9.  I  Imvc  more  or  less  been  breaking  a 
few  of  the  favorite  commandments ;  but  I  mean  to  pull 
up  and  marry,  —  if  any  one  will  have  me.' 

"  At  this  moment  Byron  declared  a  sudden  resolution, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  keep,  never  to  write  again ; 
and  frpm  other  notices,  the  exchange  of  books  and 
letters,  we  find  that  he  was  in  daily  communication  with 
his  half-sister.  May  4,  he  sends  Moore  a  song,  which, 
by  the  way,  was  never  published  till  after  his  death, 
which  seems  at  this  time  significant :  — 

*^  *  I  speak  not,  I  trace  not,  I  breathe  not  thy  name, 
There  to  grfaef  in  the  tound,  there  is  guilt  in  the  fame  ; 

Too  brief  for  our  panion,  too  long  for  oar  peace 

Were  thone  hours  —  can  their  joy  or  their  bittemeas  cease  1 

We  repeat  —  we  allure  —  we  wDl  break  firom  our  chain, 

We  will  part  —  we  will  fly  —  to  unite  it  again  ! 

0  I  thine  be  the  gUdnen  and  mine  be  the  guilt.' 
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As  we  have  said,  not  one  of  these  expressions  is  condu- 
sive,  but  taken  together  they  become  important. 

*'  As  soon  as  Bvron  was  clear  of  England,  he  wrote  the 
famous  verses  *^o  Augusta/  which  were  never  pub- 
lished till  after  his  death,  beginning :  — 
*  Hy  lister,  my  iweet  sUter.* 
It  is^ certainly  open  to  anybody  to  say  that  it  might  be 
only  fraternal  love  which  dictated  the  very  strong  lan- 
guage of  this  remarkable  poem ;  it  is  also  certain,  on 
the  other  hand,  that,  read  by  the  light  of  Lady  Byron's 
story,  these  strange  lines  are  also  susceptible  of  a  very 
different  and  blacker  interpretation.    As  we  have  said 
before,  taken  by  itself,  this  poem  concludes  nothing; 
taken  in  connection  with  other  things,  it  seems  to  mean 
a  good  deal.     The  person  to  whom  they  were  addressed, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  had  a  husband,  and,  as  the 
Peerage  tells  us,   'issue.*     Poets  may  adddress  their 
sisters  in  very  affectionate  language,  but  they  seldom 
talk  of  living,  and  living  forever,  with  a  married  wo- 
man, even  though  she  may  be  a  favorite  half-sister :  — 
"  *  Go  where  I  will,  to  me  thoa  art  the  same, 
A  loved  regret  which  I  would  not  resign. 
There  yet  are  two  things  in  my  destiny,  — 
A  world  to  roam  through,  and  a  home  with  thee. 
The  first  were  nothing,  —  had  I  stUl  the  last, 
It  were  the  haven  of  my  happiness  : 
....    even  at  moments  I  would  think  I  see 
s  living  thing  to  love,  but  none  Ulce  thee. 


b= 


0  that  thou  wert  but  with  me  ! 
Had  I  but  sooner  learnt    . 

1  had  been  better  than  I  now  can  be. 

The  passions  which  have  torn  me  would  have  slept, 
i  had  not  suftred,  and  thou  hsd  not  wept 

Wo  were,  and  are,  —  I  am,  even  as  thou  art,  — 
Beings  who  ne^er  each  other  can  resign : 

We  are  entwined,  let  death  come  slow  or  fisst.' 
"  Byron's  first  literary  work  after  the  separation  was  to 
write  *  Manfred,'  a  ghastly  tale,  the  interest  of  which 
centres  on  incest.  We  are  quite  aware  that  poets  and 
dramatists  are  not  to  be  identified  with  the  characters  or 
plots  which  they  draw.  Racine  wrote  *  Ph^dre,'  but  this 
18  no  proof  that  he  or  any  other  tragedian  practised  he 
vices  of  the  characters  which  he  draws.  We  certainly 
cannot  agree  with  Mrs.  Stowe's  w^ild  assertion  that 
'  anybody  who  reads  "  Manfred  "  with  this  story  in  his 
mind  will  see  that  it  *  —  the  story  we  suppose  —  *  is 
true.'  But  when  it  is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  as  has 
been  said  by  a  writer  in  the  Times,  *  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  a  man  with  the  secret  of  incest  on  his 
soul  would  have  written  "  Manfred," '  we  should  say,  for 
the  psychological  reason  to  which  we  have  alrcaay  re- 
ferred, this  is  a  very  likely  thing  for  him  to  do.  This 
view  of  the  real  significance  of  *  Manfred  'is  illustrated  by 
a  remarkable  passage  in  a  letter  to  Murray  of  July  9, 
1817,  soon  after  its  publication,  and  relerring  to  a 
critique  which  had  been  sent  by  Murray  to  Byron: 
'  Send  mo  the  rest ;  and  also  p.  270,  where  there  is  an 
"  account  of  the  supposed  origin  of  this  dreadful  story  " ; 
— in  which,  by  the  way,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  con- 
iecturer  is  out,  and  knows  nothing  of  the  matter.  / 
had  a  better  origin  [for  *'  Manfred  "1  than  he  ctm  devise  or 
divine^  for  the  soul  cf  him.*  But  tnis  summer  of  1816, 
was  spent  not  only  in  writing  '  Manfred,'  but  in  Shelley's 
company ;  and  Shelley  at  that  very  moment  was  en- 
gaged in  writing  the  ^Revolt  of  Islam,'  a^irect  and  elab- 
orate vindication  of  incest,  —  and  which,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  in  its  original  form  as  '  Laon  and  Cythna '  was 
even  more  offensive  than  it  now  is.  We  have  heard  an 
ingenious  but  over-fanciful  speculation  that  Astarte^  the 
strange  name  of  the  incestuous  sister  in  *  Manfred '  con- 
tains a  sort  of  anagram  of  the  principal  letters  of  the 
name  of  Byron's  half-sister.  But  this  is  probably  a 
casual  coincidence.  The  drama  of*  Cain,'  on  which  lirs. 
Stowe  rests  so  much  as  confirming  the  charge  of  incest, 
is  of  much  later  date. 

"  To  conclude.  Is  it  probable,  or  even  possible,  that 
Mrs.  Stowe  invented  this  history?  Most  improbable, 
—  all  but  impossible.    Is  it  probable,  or  even  possible, 


that  Lady  Byron  invented  this  history  ?  Most  improb- 
able, —  all  but  impossible.  Is  it  probable,  or  oven  possi- 
ble, that  Lady  Byron,  without  intending  to  misstate  or 
misunderstand,  did  take  au  sirieux  some  foolish  and 
culpable  affectation  of  vice,  some  swagger  and  boast  on 
her  husband's  part  of  some  great  and  secret  crime, 
which  only  existed  in  his  own  morbid  imagination,  and 
was  only  uttered  for  the  sake  of  annoying  his  wife,  and 
in  his  ordinary  or  extraordinaiy  evil  temper  1  Just  pos- 
sible, —  but  very  improbable.  Is  the  story  an  halluana- 
tion  on  Lady  Byron^s  part  ?  Not  at  all  likely  —  but  of 
coui-se  possible.  If  therefore  there  is  nothing  absolutely 
to  discredit  Mrs.  Stowe's  truthfulness,  or  Lad;r  Byron  s 
truthfulness,  and  if  the  probabilities  against  illusion  or 
misunderstanding  are  so  great,  we  arc  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  on  «ie  whole,  the  history  in  its  essence  — 
that  is,  as  a  charge  of  incest  —  is  more  likdy  on  all  ac- 
counts to  be  true  than  not. 


SUMMER  WEATHER. 


The  sun  was  Bhining  on  the  hills 
And  gilding  the  purple  heather, 

As  you  and  I  were  roaming,  love, 
In  summer  weather. 

The  birds  were  singing  in  the  trees, 
The  lark  sung  in  the  skj^, 

But  ah  1  I  heeded  not  theu*  songs 
As  they  winged  by. 

For  sweeter  than  the  sweetest  song 

Of  bird  upon  a  tree 
Was  the  music  of  your  voice,  love. 

As  you  spoke  to  me. 

Blue  was  the  sunny  streamlet 
And  blue  the  summer  skies. 

But  bluer,  oh  I  a  thousand  times 
Were  your  soft  eyes. 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  wild  flowers, 
With  dew-drops  newly  wet, 

But  sweeter  was  the  moment,  love, 
When  our  lips  met. 

Warm  was  the  golden  sunlight 
On  fields  that  gladly  shine. 

But  warmer  was  yoiur  true  heart 
That  beat  with  mine. 


The  year  is  growing  old,  love. 
The  sun  luis  hid  his  light. 

My  life  is  growing  dark  too. 
And  turning  into  night. 

The  flowers  bloom  no  longer. 

The  birds  have  hushed  their  song. 

And  the  music  of  the  streamlet 
No  longer  flows  along. 

But  sweeter  than  the  sweetest  song 

Of  bird  upon  a  tree  > 
Is  the  music  of  your  voice,  love. 

As  you  speak  to  me. 

Come,  love,  and  sit  beside  me, 
And  lay  your  hand  in  mine. 

Look  full  into  my  heart,  love. 
With  those  true  eyes  of  thiJie. 

Is  there  aught  changed  within  it  ? 

Has  it  zrown  starange  or  cold, 
O  love  I  uiouzh  life  is  weary, 

Now  that  the  year  is  old  r 
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THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  JOHN  ACK- 
LAND. 

IN  THIRTEEN  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER    I. 

[In  the  foUowiog  extraordinary  narratiye  nothing  ii  fictitious 
boJi  the  names  of  the  persons.] 

About  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago,  before  the 
border  Territory  of  Texas  had  become  a  State  of 
the  great  American  Union,  a  Virginian  gentleman 
living  near  Richmond,  received  from  a  gentleman  of 
Massachusetts,  living  near  Boston,  a  letter  pressing 
for  punctual  pa3Tnent  of  a  debt  owing  to  the  writer 
of  it  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The 
debt  was  a  heavy  one.  It  was  a  loan  for  a  limited 
period,  contracted  partly  on  mortgage  and  partly 
on  other  less  valid,  securities.  The  period  for  whicn 
it  was  originally  contracted  had  been  frequently 
renewed  at  increasing  rates  of  interest.  The  whole 
capital  would  shortly  be  due ;  and  renewal  of  the 
loan  (which  seems  to  have  been  asked  for)  was 
firmly  declined,  on  the  ground  that  the  writer  of 
the  letter  was  now  winding  up  his  business  at  Bos- 
ton preparatory  to  the  undertaking  of  an  entirely 
new  business  at  Charleston,  whither  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  proceed  very  rfiortly.  Such  was  the 
general  purport  of  this  letter.  The  tone  of  it  was 
courteous,  but  peremptory.  The  name  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  received  it  we  shall  suppose  to  have 
been  Cartwright,  and  that  of  the  gentleman  who 
wrote  it  to  have  been  Ackland.  Mr.  Cartwright 
was  the  owner  of  an  estate,  not  a  very  large  one 
(which,  with  the  reader's  permission,  we  wul  call 
Gleno^),  on  the  banks  of  the  James  River.  The 
Cartwrights  were  an  old  Virginian  family,  much 
esteemed  for  their  antiauity.  Three  generations 
of  male  Cartwright  babies  had  been  christened 
Stuart  (because,  sir,  the  Cartwrights  had  always 
fought  for  the  Stuarts,  sir,  in  the  very  old  country, 
and  in  Virginia  a  very  moderate  amount  of  family 
andqoity  has  always  commanded  for  the  represen- 
tative of  it  as  much  consideration  as  is  accorded  in 
EIngland  to  the  lineage  of  a  Beaufort  or  a  Howard. 
Tlie  personal  reputation  of  this  present  Philip  Stu- 
art Cfartwright,  nowever,  was  not  altogether  satis- 
factory. It  was  regretted  that  a  man  of  his  parts 
and  property  shoidd  have  contributed  notliing  to 
the  strengdi  and  dignity  of  the  territorial  aristocra- 
cy of  old  Virginia  in  the  legislature  of  his  State,  — 
a  legislature  of  which  the  Virginians  were  justly 
pTofM.  The  estate  of  Glenoak,  if  well  managed, 
would  have  doubtless  yielded  more  than  the  income 
which  was  spent,  not  very  reputably,  by  the  owner 
of  it,  whenever  he  had  a  run  of  luck  at  faro.  Bi|t 
the  estate  was  not  well  managed,  and  between  oc- 


casional but  extravagant  hoanpitalities  on  this  estate, 
and  equally  extravagant  indulgence  in  the  stimu- 
lant of  high  stakes  and  strong  liquors  at  the  hells 
and  bars  about  Richmond,  Mr.  Philip  Cartwright 
passed  his  time  iinpn)fitably  enough ;  for  pulling 
the  devil  by  tne  tail  ip  a  fatiguing  excx'ciso,  even  to 
a  strong  man.  Mr.  Cartwright  was  a  strong  man, 
however,  and  a  handsome  man,  and  a  tall.  **  Quite 
a  fine  man,  sir,"  said  his  friends.  "  You  may  have 
seen  Philip  S.  Cartwright  as  drunk  as  a  hag,  sir, 
but  you  wul  have  always  found  him  quite  the  cava- 
lier." And,  in  truth,  he  had  grand  manners,  and 
pleasant  manners,  too,  this  hard-living,  devil-may- 
care  gentleman,  which  embelHshed  the  impression 
of  his  vices.  And  he  was  a  bold  rider  and  a  crack 
shot,  accomplishments  which,  in  all  Anglo-Saxon 
communities,  insure  easy  popularity  to  their  pos- 
sessor. Then,  too,  he  had  Deen  left,  early  in  life,  a 
widower ;  and  if,  since  then,  he  had  Uvea  too  hard, 
or  lived  too  loose,  this  was  an  extenuating  circum- 
stance. Moreover,  he  had  but  one  child,  a  pretty 
little  girl ;  and  to  her  he  had  ever  been  a  careful, 
tender,  and  devoted  father.  That  was  another  ex- 
tenuating circumstance.  He  was  doubtless  no  man's 
enemy  but  his  own  ;  and  the  worst  ever  said  of  him 
was,  that  ^'  Philip  S.,  sir,  is  a  smart  man,  smart  and 
spry,  but  wants  ballast." 

Mr.  Cartwright  lost  no  time  in  answering  Mr. 
Ackland's  letter.  He  answered  it  with  the  warm- 
est expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  consideration 
and  forbearance  which  he  had  hitherto  received 
from  the  writer  in  the  matter  of  this  lai^e,  and  aU 
too  long  outstanding  debt.  He  confessed  that  only 
a  monm  ago  he  had  been  greatly  embarrassed  how 
to  meet  the  obligations  now  falling  due;  but  he 
was  all  the  more  rejoiced,  for  that  reason,  to  be 
now  enabled  to  assure  his  correspondent,  that  in 
consequence  partly  of  the  unusual  excellence  of  the 
present  rice  harvest,  and  partly  owing  to  other  re- 
cent and  unexpected  receipts  to  a  considerable 
amount,  the  capital  and  interest  of  the  debt  would 
be  duly  paid  off  at  the  proper  time.  As,  however, 
Mr.  Ackland,  in  his  letter,  had  expressed  the  in- 
tention of  going  to  Charleston  about  that  time,  he 
(Mr.  Cartwright)  begged  to  remind  him  that  he 
could  not  reacn  Charleston  without  passing  through 
Richmond  on  his  way  thither.  He  trusted  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  A.  would  afford  him  that  opportunity 
of  offering  to  his  New  England  friend  a  sample  of 
the  hospitality  for  which  old  Virginia  was  justly 
celebrated.  He  was  naturally  anxious  to  be  the 
first  Southern  gentleman  to  entertain  his  disHn- 
guished  correspondent  on  Virffinian  soil.  He,  tlic  re- 
fore,  trusted  that  his  esteemea  friend  would  honor 
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him  by  being  his  guest  at  Glenoak  for  a  few  days ; 
the  more  so,  as  he  was  desirouB  not  only  of  intro- 
ducing Mr.  A  to  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  Virginia,  bat  also  of  Aimishinp  him  with 
letters  to  many  influential  friends  of  his  in  South 
Carolina,  whose  acquaintance  Mr.  A.  would  prob- 
ably find  useful  in  the  course  of  his  business  at 
Charleston.    K  therefore,  Mr.  A  could  manage  to 

be  at  Richmond  on  the proximo,  he  (Mr.  C.) 

would  have  the  honor  of  meeting  him  there,  and 
conducting  him  to  Glenoak,  where  all  would  be  in 
readiness  for  the  immediate  and  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  their  accounts. 

When  Mr.  Ackland  received  this  letter,  he  was 
sitting  in  his  office  at  Boston,  and  conversing  with 
his  cousin,  Tom  Ackland.  Tom  Ackland  was  a 
rising  young  lawyer,  and  the  only  living  relative  of 
our  Mur.  John  Ackland,  of  the  firm  of  Ackland 
Brothers.  Ackland's  other  brother,  who  was  also 
Ackland  senior,  had  died  some  years  ago,  and  Ack- 
land junior  had  since  then  been  carrying  on  the 
business  of  the  firm,  not  very  willingly,  and  not  very 
successMly. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that,  Tom  V  "  said  Mr. 
John  Ackland,  tossing  over  the  letter  to  his  cousin. 

"Well,"  said  Tom,  ailer  reading  it  through, 
hastily  enough,  "  I  think  you  had  better  accept  3ie 
invitation,  for  I  suspect  it  is'  about  the  only  thing 
vou  will  ever  get  out  of  Philip  Cartwright.  As  to 
his  paying  up,  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  what  he 
says  on  that  score." 

"  I  don't  much  believe  in  it  neither,"  said  Mr. 
John,  "  and  I  'm  sadly  afraid  the  debt  is  a  bad  one. 
But  I  can't  afford  to  lose  it ;  and  'twill  be  a  great 
bore  to  have  to  foreclose.  Even  then,  too,  I  sha'n't 
recover  half  of  the  capital.  What  do  you  think, 
Tom?" 

Mr.  Ackland  spoke  with  a  weary  tone  of  voice 
and  an  undecided  manner,  like  a  man  who  is  tired 
of  some  load  which  he  b  either  too  weak  or  too  lazy 
to  shake  off. 

<^  Well,  you  must  pass  through  ^chmond,  Jack, 
and  Glenoak  will  be  as  pleasant  a  halt  as  you  can 
have.  Drink  as  much  of  Cartwright's  wine,  and 
smoke  as  many  of  his  cigars  as  you  can ;  for  I  doubt 
if  you  'llget  back  any  oi  your  money  except  in  that 
kind.  However,  you  can  afford  to  lose  it,  so  don't 
be  so  downhearteo,  man.  And  as  for  Uiis  Ciiarles- 
ton  business  —  " 

"  Oh  I "  said  John  Ackland,  impatiently,  "  the 
best  of  the  Charleston  business  is  that  it  is  not  Bos- 
ton business.  I  am  longing,  Tom,  to  be  away  Scorn 
here,  and  the  sooner  I  can  start  the  better.  Have 
vou  heard  (I  did  yesterday  at  the  Albion)  that 
Mary,  I  mean  Mrs.  Mordent,  and  her  husband  are 
expected  back  in  Boston  next  monUi  ?  " 

*^  Ah,  Jack,  Jack  1 "  exclaimed  Tom,  "  you  will 
get  over  this  sooner  than  you  think,  man,  and  come 
back  to  us  one  of  these  days  with  a  bouncing,  black- 
eyed  Carolinian  beauty,  and  half  a  dozen  liule  Ack- 
land brothers  and  sisters  too." 

"  I  have  got  over  it,  Tom.  At  my  time  of  life,  I 
don't  think  there  is  much  to  get  over." 

"  Your  time  of  life,  Jack  I    What  nonsense  I " 

"  Well,  I  am  not  a  patriarch,  certainly,"  said  Mr. 
John  Ackland.  "  But  I  don't  want  to  be  a  patri- 
arch, Tom  :  and  I  don't  think  I  ever  shall  be  a  pa- 
triarch. The  best  part  of  my  life  was  short  enough. 
Heaven  knows,  and  I  hope  (now  that  is  over)  that 
the  worst  part  of  it  won't  be  very  long.  1  don't 
think  it  toiu  be  venr  long,  Tom.  Anyhow,  1  have 
no  mind  to  meet  Aur.  and  Mrs.  Mordent  again  just 


now,  so  I  shall  accept  Cartwright's  invitation,  and 
now,  for  mercy's  sake,  no  more  about  business  for 
to-day,  Tom." 

He  did  accept  the  invitation ;  and,  at  the  date 
proposed,  John  Ackland  arrived  at  Richmond  late 
in  the  evening  of  a  hot  June  day.  He  was  much 
fatigued  by  his  long  journey  and  the  heat  of  the 
weather ;  and  not  at  all  sorry  to  accept  an  invita- 
tion (which  he  received  through  Cartwright,  who 
met  him  on  his  arrival)  from  Mr.  D ,  the  ac- 
complished editor  of  the  Richmond  Courier,  to  sup 
and  sleep  at  that  gentleman's  house  before  going 

on  to  Glenoak.     Mr.  D ,  having  heard  from 

Cartwright  of  Mr.  Ackland's  intendeS  visit  to  the 
South,  and  knowing  that  he  could  not  arrive  in 
Richmond  till  late  in  the  evening,  had,  with  true 
Virginian  hospitality',  insisted  on  the  two  gentlemen 
passing  the  night  at  his  house  in  town ;  and  it  had 
Deen  arranged  tliat  Cartwright  should  drive  Mr. 

D and  Mr.  Ackland  over  to  Glenoak  on  the 

following  day.  Mr.  Ackland  was  very  cordially 
received  by  nis  Richmond  host,  an  agreeable  and 
cultivated  man.  The  fatigue  of  his  long  journey 
secured  him  a  good  night's  rest;  and,  being  an 
early  riser,  he  had  indulged  his  curiosity  by  a  soli- 
tary stroll  through  the  town,  before  the  tlmje  gen- 
tlemen met  at  breakfast  the  next  morning.  Aiter 
breakfast  he  was  conducted  by  his  two  friends  to 
see  the  lions  of  the  place.  When  they  had  visited 
the  court-house  and  the  senate-house,  — 

**Now,  Mr.  Editor,"  said  Cartwright,  "I  shall 
ask  permission  to  leave  my  fiiend  here  under  your 
gooa  care  for  an  hour  or  so.  I  am  going  to  fetch 
my  little  girl  from  school.  You  know  she  is  at 
Miss  Grindley's  finishing  establishment  for  young 
ladies  ;   and  though  she  is  only  ten  years  ol<^ 

Miss  G assures  me  that  Virginia  Cartwright 

is  her  most  forward  pupil.  We  wdl  take  this  little 
puss  with  us,  if  you  please.  What  o'clock  is  it 
now?" 

Cartwright  looked  at  his  watch,  and  Mr.  D. 
looked  at  his  watch.  Yawning  and  looking  at  your 
watch  are  infectious  gestures.  John  Ackland  also 
put  his  hand  to  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  then  sud- 
denly remembering  that  his  watch  was  not  there, 
he  felt  awkward,  and  blushed.  John  Ackland  was 
a  shy  man,  and  a  lazy  man  in  cvervthing  but  the 
exercise  of  self-torment.  He  was  m  the  habit  of 
interpreting  every  trifle  to  his  own  disadvantage. 
This  unfortunate  way  of  regarding  all  external 
phenomena  was  constantly  disturbing  his  otherwise 
nabitual  languor  with  an  internal  sensation  of  ex- 
treme awkwardness.  And  whenever  John  Ackland 
felt  awkward  he  blushed. 

"  Twenty  minutes  to  one,"  said  Mr.  D. 

"  Grood ;  then,"  said  Cartwright,  "  in  one  hour, 
as  near  as  may  be,  I  and  my  littie  girl  will  be  at 
vour  door  with  the  wagon,  and  phaeton.  Can  you 
be  ready  bv  then  ?  " 

"  All  right,"  answered  the  editor,  "  we  shall  just 
have  time  for  a  light  luncheon." 

"  Will  it  be  out  of  your  way,  Mr.  DV  said  Ack- 
land, after  Cartwright  had  left  them,  '*  to  pass  by 
D'Oiley's,  the  watchmaker's,  in Street?" 

**  Not  at  all.  How  do  you  happen  to  know  the 
name  of  that  stcnre,  though  ?  " 

"  I  noticed  it,  whilst  strolling  through  the  town 
this  morning.  My  chronometer  has  been  losing 
time  since  I  came  south ;  and  I  asked  Mr.  D'Oiley 
to  look  at  it,  saying  I  would  call  or  send  fur  it  be- 
fore leaving  town  Siis  afternoon." 

When  the  watchmaker  handed  back  the  chio- 
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Dometer  to  Mr.  Ackland,  ^  That  watch  was  never 
made  in  the  States,  I  reckon,  sir  ?  "  said  he. 

**No.    It  i5  English." 

"Geneva  worl^  though.  I'll  warrant  yonr 
chtonometer,  sir,  to  so  nght  for  six  years  now. 
Splendid  piece  of  wo^manship,  sir." 

Mr.  Ackland  was  mnch  pleased  with  his  pretty 
little  new  acquaintance,  Yirffinia  Cartwright.  She 
was  a  dark-eyed,  lively  child,  who  promiMd  to  be- 
come a  very  beautiful  woman,  and  was  singularly 
graceful  for  that  awkward  age  in  the  life  of  a 
yoong  lady  which  doses  her  first  decade.  Her 
&ther  seemed  to  be  immensely  proud  of,  as  well  as 
tenderly  attached  to,  the  little  girl.  Every  little 
incident  on  their  way  to  Glenoak  suggested  to  him 
some  anecdote  of  her  childhood  which  he  related  to 
his  guest  in  tenns,  no  doubt  inadequately  expres- 
sive of  her  extraordinary  merits.  Once  he  said, 
**  Good  God,  sir,  when  I  think  what  would  become 
of  that  child  if  anything  were  to  happen  —  "  But 
he  finished  the  sentence  only  by  wmpping  on  the 
horses. 

A  large  assembly  of  Virginia  notables  had  been 
invited  to  Glenoak  to  meet  Mr.  Cartwrigl^'s  New 
England  guest.  "I  am  soing  to  be  slK>wn  off," 
thought  John  Ackland  to  nlmself ;  and  he  entered 
the  nousc,  hot  and  bludiing,  like  the  sun  rising 
Enough  a  fog.  Among  these  notables  was  Judge 
Griffin,  "our  greatest  legfd  authority,  sir,"  whis* 
pered  Cartwright,  as  he  pushed  his  guest  forward, 
and  presented  him  to  the  judge  with  expressions  of 
overflowing  eulogy  and  friendship. 

Mr.  Ackland,  of  Boston  City,  was  a  representa- 
tive man,  he  said,  "a  splendid  specimen,  sir,  of  our 
great  merchant  princes  of  the  North,  whom  he  was 
proud  to  receive  under  his  roof.  More  than  that, 
he  himself  was  under  deep  obligations  (why  should 
lie  bo  ashamed  to  avow  it  ?),  the  veiy  deepest  obli- 

Sations  to  his  worthy  friend  and  honored  guest, 
ohn  K.  Ackland  I  "    Here  Mr.  Cartwright,  appar- 
ently under  the  impression  that  he  had  been  pro- 
posing a  toast,  paused,  and  prepared  to  lift  his  glass 
to  his  lips,  but  finding  that  he  had,  just  then,  no 
glass  to  lift,  he  informed  the  judge  and  his  other 
goests  that  dinner  would  soon  be  served,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  in  the  mean  while  Mr.  Ackland 
woold  favor  him  with  a  few  moments  ci  his  private 
attention  for  the  settlement  of  a  matter  of  misiness 
to  which,  indeed,  hepartly  owed  the  honor  of  that 
gentleman's  visit.    The  two  gentlemen  were  then 
closeted  together  for  nearly  an  hour.    When  they 
rejoined  the  rest  of  the  company  at  dinner,  Mr. 
Cartwright  aapeared  to  have  made  (during  their  re- 
cent interview)  a  most  &vorable  impression  on  his 
New  England  guest.    Host  and  guest  were  alreadv 
on  terms  of  the  most  cordial  intimacy  with  eacn 
other,  and  Cartwright  himself  was  in  the  highest 
possible  spirits.     One  of  the  company  present  on 
that  occasion,  a  very  young  gentleman,  who  had 
bad  some  betting  transactions  with  the  owner  of 
Glenoak, — transactions  from  which  he  had  derived 
a  very  hi^  appreciation  of  the  remarkable  'cute- 
nesB  of  t£»t  gentleman, — expressed  to  his  neigh- 
bor at  table  a  decided  opinion  that  his  friend  Fhuip 
S.  must  certainly  have  succeeded,  before  dinner,  in 
gettin?  a  pot  'o  money  out  of  the  Yankee,  who 
loQ^ea  as  well  pleased  as  people  usually  do  when 
tiiey  have  done  something  foolish.    After  dinner, 
when  the  gentlemen  lit  their  cigars,  and  strolled 
into  the  garden,  Cartwright  linking  one  arm  in  that 
of  Judge  Griffin,  and  the  other  in  mat  of  John  Ack- 
land, exclaimed, — 


"  I  wish.  Judge,  that  you,  whose  powers  of  per- 
suasion are  irresistible,  would  induce  my  Mend 
here  to  listen  to  reason.  No,  no  I "  he  continued, 
as  John  Ackland  made  some  gesture  of  impatience, 
^*  no,  my  esteemed  friend,  why  should  I  conceal  the 
truth  ?  The  fact  is,  judge,  that  Mr.  Ackland  and 
myself  have  had  some  pecuniary  transactions  with 
each  other,  in  which  he  has  been  creditor,  —  let 
me  add,  the  most  foibearing  and  considerate  creditor 
that  ever  man  had,  — and  I,  of  course,  debtor— •* 

"  A  highly  honorable  one,"  put  in  John  Ack- 
land. 

<<  My  dear  sir,  that  is  the  very  point  in  question. 
Allow  me  to  deserve  the  flattering  epithet.  Judge 
Griffin  shall  decide  the  case,  xou  must  know, 
judge,  that  the  unfortunate  force  of  circumstances 
(why  should  I  be  ashamed  to  own  it  ?  J  has  com- 
pelled me  to  keep  this  gentleman  waiting  an  un- 
conscionably lon^  time  for  the  repayment  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  which  ne  has  been  good 
enough  to  advance  to  me,  partly  on  my  personal 
security.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  was  natn- 
rally  anxious  that  he  should  not,  finally,  be  a  loser 
by  the  generosity  of  his  patience.  It  is,  therefore, 
needless  to  say  Uiat  the  rate  of  interest  offered  by 
myself  for  the  renewed  postponement  of  the  liquida- 
tion of  this  loan  was,  in  the  last  instance,  a  high 
one.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have,  this  afternoon, 
had  the  pleasure  of  refunding  to  my  friend  the  en- 
tire CM>ital  of  the  debt.  On  that  capital,  however, 
a  years  interest  was  still  owing.  Of  course  I  add- 
ed the  amount  of  It  to  that  of  the  capital.  But  he 
(wonderful  manH  refuses — absolutely  refiises  — 
to  receive  it.  TeUhim,  judge  (you  know  me),  that 
he  is  depriving  me  of  a  luxury  which  I  have  too 
seldom  enjoyet^  —  the  luxury  of  paying  my  debts, 

—  and  that  the  capital  —  " 
"  Was  a  very  la^  one,"  interrupted  Mr.  Ack- 
land, who  had  been  listening  with  growing  im- 
patience to  this  speech.    *<  Pardon  me  if  I  confess 
that  I  had  not  counted  on  the  entire  recovei^  of  it, 

—  especially  so  soon.  The  interest  to  which  Mr. 
Cartwright  has  referred  was  fixed  in  accordance 
with  thAt  erroneous  impression.  For  which  — 
ahem  —  my  excuse  must  be,  sir,  that  —  well,  that 
I  am  not  —  never  was  —  a  man  of  sanguine  tem- 
perament. Sir,  Mr.  Cartwright  has  greatly  em- 
barrassed me.  Under  present  circumstances,  I 
really  —  I  could  not — ahem — tax  my  friend  here 
so  heavily  on  a  debt  of — of — well,  yes — of  that 
amount,  which  has  been  so  unexpectedly  —  ahem. 
I  really — I  —  am  not  a  usurer,  sir,  though  I  am  a 
merchant." 

Mr.  Ackland  said  all  this  with  the  difficult  hesi- 
tation of  BXk  exceedingly  shy  man,  which  he  was, 
and  blushing  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair.  As  soon 
as  he  had  struggled  through  the  effort  of  saying  it, 
and  thereby  worked  himself  into  a  state  of  feeung 
so  defensive  as  to  be  almost  offensive,  he  extricated 
his  arm  from  the  embrace  of  his  host,  and,  with  an 
awkward  bow,  hastened  to  join  the  ladies  in  the 
arbor. 

«  Odd  man,  that,"  said  Judge  Griffin. 

"  Shy  and  proud,"  said  Cartwright,  «  but  as  fine 
a  fellow  as  ever  lived." 

John  Ackland  wrote  from  Glenoak  to  his  cousin 
Tom,  expressing  much  pleasure  in  his  visit  there. 
Ihe  change  of  scene  and  air  had  agreed  with  him, 
notwithstanding  the  great  heat  of  the  season,  and 
he  alreadv  felt  in  better  health  and  spirits  than 
when  he  left  Boston.  He  related  the  result^  of 
the  interview  which  had  taken  place  between  him- 
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self  and  Lis  host  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  at  Glen- 
oak.  He  had  the  cash  now  vrith  him  in  notes.  But 
the  amount  was  so  large  that  he  should  of  course 
exchange  them  at  the  Richmond  Bank  for  a  credit 
on  their  correspondents  at  Charleston.  It  was  a 
strange  notion  of  Cartwright's  to  insist  on  paying 
the  money  in  notes. 

"  He  seems  to  have  been  under  the  impression 
that  I  should  not  have  been  equally  well  satisfied 
with  his  si^atnre,  which  made  me  feel  very  awk- 
ward, my  dear  Tom." 

He  haid  felt  still  more  awkward  in  consenting  to 
take  the  last  year's  interest  on  that  loan  at  the  rate 
originally  stipulated.  Tom  knew  that  he  would 
not  have  raised  it  so  high  if  he  had  ever  had  any 
hope  of  recovering  the  entire  capital  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term.  However,  there  was  no  help  for 
it.  Cartwright  would  have  it.  Cartwright  had 
behaved  exceedingly  well,  very  much  like  a  gen- 
tleman. He  had  really  conceived  a  great  regard 
for  his  present  host  In  despite  of  some  obvious 
faults  of  character,  and  he  feared  also  of  conduct, 
there  was  so  much  good  in  the  man.  C.  was  a 
most  pleasant  compamon,  and  had  shown  the  great- 
est delicacy  in  this  matter.  The  man's  affection 
for  his  dauo;hter,  too,  was  quite  touching ;  and  the 
child  herself  was  charming. 

John  Ackland  then  described  his  impressions  of 
a  slave  plantation  at  some  length.  His  abhorrence 
of  the  wnole  system  was  even  more  intense  than  be- 
fore. Not  because  he  had  noticed  any  great  cruelty 
in  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  on  this  plantation,  but 
because  the  system  was  one  which  rendered  even 
kindness  itself  an  instrument  of  degradation ;  and 
these  unfortunate  blacks  appeared  to  him  to  be  in 
a  mental  and  moral  condition  which,  without  justi- 
fying it,  gave  a  hideous  plausibility  to  the  cool  as- 
sertion of  their  owners  that  colored  humanity  is 
not  humanity  at  all.  He  avoided  all  discussion  on 
this  subject,  however,  for,  as  Tom  knew,  there  was 
nothing  he  hated  so  much  as  controversy.  At  first 
he  had  felt  '<  a  Uttle  awkward  "  at  being  the  only 
Northerner  amongst  so  many  slave  proprietors.  But 
now  he  felt  quite  at  his  ease  with  them  all,  es- 
pecially with  Cartwright.  *T  was  a  pity  that  man 
had  been  born  South.  He  had  been  Drought  up 
there  to  idleness  and  arrogance,  but  his  natural  dis- 
position fitted  him  for  better  things.  Glenoak  was 
a  very  pleasant  place,  so  pleasant,  that  he  was  re- 
luctant to  leave  it.  And,  m  fact,  there  was  no  real 
necessity  for  goin^  to  Charleston  so  soon.  The 
weather  was  horribly  hot.  He  had  not  yet  been  up 
to  the  exertion  even  of  going  to  Richmond  to  de- 
posit the  notes  he  had  received  fixim  Cartwright. 
He  thought  he  should  probably  remain  some  days 
longer  —  perhaps  a  fortnight  longer  —  at  Glenoak. 
On  the  evening  of  the  day  he  wrote  this  letter, 
however,  an  incident  occurred  which  changed  Mr. 
Ackland's  disposition  to  prolong  his  stay  at  Glen- 
oak. 


OLDTOWN  FOLKS. 
When  a  novelist  who  has  won  popularity  at  one 
CTand  coup  goes  on  playing  for  fresh  fame,  his  game 
becomes  a  heavy  one  in  spite  of  himself.  The 
chances  are  he  loses  at  it ;  out,  if  he  win,  the  new 
reputation  it  brings  him  must  be  in  proportion  to 
the  difficulties  of  satisfying  the  expectations  he  has 
raised.  The  more  richly  he  is  gifted  with  the  sensi- 
bility of  genius  the  more  will  an  intensity  of  self- 
consciousness  be  likely  to  embarrass  him.    He  feels 


he  has  dazzled  the  public  into  indiscriminating 
admiration  and  taught  them  to  be  too  exacting. 
Mrs.  Stowe,  then,  is  to  be  congratulated  as  being 
more  than  doubly  fortunate.  She  has  emerged  with 
fresh  laurels  from  a  formidable  ordeal,  and  in  her 
case  a  first  great  success  has  only  served  to  glorify 
a  later  one.  With  the  instinct  of  genius,  she  once 
caught  the  popular  ball  on  the  bound,  and  produced 
in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  **  a  work  that  will  Kve  when 
the  institution  to  which  it  owed  its  birth  has  be- 
come a  remote  tradition  of  her  country.  She  rose  to 
fame  on  the  waves  of  the  conflicting  feelings  that 
were  then  convulsing  America,  and  nave  since  rer- 
olutionized  it.  But  it  was  sheer  genius  that  buoyed 
her  up  where  so  many  others  had  been  swamped,  and 
if  she  was  indebted  for  Uie' completeness  of  ner  suc- 
cess to  adventitious  circiunstances,  that  ought  scarce- 
ly to  detract  from  her  well-earned  fame.  Her  story 
was  sensational  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word ;  but 
then  it  moved  one,  not  by  the  extravagances  of  a  de- 
praved fancy  depicting  coarse  eccentricities  of  crime, 
but  by  the  reproduction  of  possible  scenes  that  ap- 
pealed with  an  intense  reality  to  the  deepest  and 
best  feelings  of  our  nature.  Highly  colored  the 
scenes  migh(  have  been,  but  that  was  a  question 
between  the  author  and  her  conscience.  Studying 
them  as  works  of  art,  critics  found  nothing  to  con- 
demn, for,  however  some  of  them  m^j  have  revolted 
nature,  unfortunately  they  were  qmte  in  harmony 
with  the  probable. 

It  is  a  rare  proof,  then,  of  the  fertility  and  ver- 
satility of  Mrs.  Stowe's  powers  that  this  later  work 
will  infallibly  enhance  her  fame,  and  in  "  Oldtown 
Folks  "  she  appeals  to  the  taste  and  sympathies  of 
a  more  appreciative  circle  of  readers  than  she  fasci- 
nated with  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  This  story  must 
make  its  way,  as  it  is  easv  to  predict  it  will,  by  its 
intrinsic  merits.  It  exhibits  a  more  delicate  and 
careful  analysis  of  human  nature  than  the  other;  a 
simpler  and  truer  pathos ;  a  humor  richer,  perhaps, 
certainly  as  fi«sh  and  frolicsome.  GreneraUy  as  a 
work  of'^art  it  is  altogether  of  a  higher  type.  Far 
firom  being  thrilling  and  sensational,  it  is  much 
what  its  title  professes,  —  a  simple  domestic  tale, 
and  theological  and  religious  as  well  as  domestic. 
As  the  serpent  lurked  among  the  flowers  of  Eden, 
so  villains  and  worldly  schemers  glide  into  Mrs. 
Stowe's  Christian  Arcadia;  but  their  doings  are 
episodical,  and  the  parts  they  play  in  what  slight 
plot  there  is  subordinate  themselves  to  the  general 
course  of  the  story.  In  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  the 
subject  ran  of  itself  inevitably  to  tragedy.  The  inter- 
est of"  Oldtown  Folks  "  is  altogewer  independent 
of  what  we  may  call  the  conventional  exigencies  of - 
novel-writing.  Mrs.  Stowe  lets  her  talents  follow 
what  now  seems  their  natural  bent,  and  she  moves 
more  naturally  among  the  quiet  inmates  of  those 
peaceful  New  England  homes  than  among  the  brutal 
slave-drivers  of  the  old  South.  The  strilun^  realism 
of  her  pictures  is  unimpeachable.  Knowledge  does 
not  help  us  much  in  pronouncing  on  resemblances 
in  an  age  and  a  country  of  which  our  impressions 
are  of  the  vaguest,  but  our  instinct  tells  us  all  must 
be  taken  from  the  life  and  by  no  ordinary  observer. 
It  would  be  paying  any  novelist  an  extravagant 
compliment  to  suppose  that  creations  like  these  owe 
their  existence  to  fancy.  The  period  is  happily 
chosen  to  embrace  and  perpetuate  a  wide  range  of 
primitive  characters  long  ago  bustled  off  the  face  of 
the  countrj',  and  fast  fading  out  of  the  memory  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  scenes  are  laid  where  a  pro- 
fusion of  violent  contrasts  insured  a  variety  of  strik- 
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ing  effects.  The  time  is  shortly  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  when  society  with  its  ideas  and  opin- 
ions was  in  a  state  of  transition.  The  colonies  had 
broken  away  from  their  leading  strings,  but  had 
scarcely  habituated  themselves  as  a  people  to  walk- 
ing alone.  Loyalists  and  rabid  Republicans  were 
living  side  by  side  in  a  general  tolerance,  claiming 
extreme  liberty  of  speech  and  conceding  within 
reasonable  limits  a  practical  freedom  of  action. 
The  leaven  of  rationalism^  imported  from  sympa- 
thetic France,  was  seethingin  a  population  of  ual- 
vinists  and  Arminians.  Religious  **  profession '' 
was  reallv  a  profession  like  any  other,  and  reli^on 
was  so  nuxed  up  with  the  affairs  of  every-day  liie, 
that  the  most  solemn  subjects  were  treated  without 
a  suspicion  of  profanity  in  the  most  familiar  lan- 
guage. 

Oldtown  was  a  quiet  little  Massachusetts  village, 
within  an  easy  drive  of  the  State  capital.    In  those 
days  a  part  of  the  consignment  of  the  historical  tea 
was  yet  supplying  loyabst  teapots,  and  Boston,  still 
a  town,  had  not  grown  into  a  city.     The  districts 
even  in  its  immediate  vicinity  remained  nearly  as 
primitive  as  in  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
An  Indian  remnant  lingered  in  the  parish  of  Old- 
town,  and  negroes  took  social  rank  not  according 
to  color,  but  thews  and  sinews,  and  were  treated  as 
equals  or  superiors  accordingly.  We  fancy  if  magic 
and  science  combined  were  to  reflect  for  us  in  a 
camera  the  Oldtown  of  1790,  we  should  see  it  just 
as  it  appears  in  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Stowe.    In  the 
introductory  chapters,  me  landscapes  and  the  peo- 
ple stand  out  in  so  many  photographs,  and  clear  as 
photographs  taken  in  the  piu*e  American  atmos- 
phere generally  are.    We  have  Dutch  pictures  of 
interiors  in  wnich  we  cannot  conceive  a  feature 
omitted  or  caricatured,  —  those  of  the  farms,  with 
their  bustling  inmates  lightening  "chores  "  of  work 
with  easy  chat  on  predestination,  free  grace,  and 
kindred  topics ;  the  great  kitchens  with  their  vast 
hospitable  fireplaces  and  blazing  pyres,  based  on 
the  ponderous  log  that  tasked  a  couple  of  powerful 
men  to  move  to  its  place;  the  open  laraers  and 
cellars  where  pies  and  brown  bread  were  on  cut  for 
all  comers,  and  the  cider  casks  stood  continually  on 
tap.    In  those  solden  days,  if  the  natives  held  un- 
pleasantly fast  by  the  letter  of  the  law  of  the  old 
dispensation,  at  least  they  were  liberally  punctil- 
ious in  the  observance  of  the  charitable  precepts 
that  recommend  the  poor  to  the  care  of  tne  rich. 
We  see  the  village  tavern  with  its  creaking  sign- 
board, its  broad  veranda,  and  its  open  taproom, 
with  its  row  of  beer  barrels  on  draught,  whither 
the  minister  himself  would  come  in  all  his  dignity 
to  illustrate  use  and  abuse,  addressing  a  sharp  word 
in  season  to  its  ragged  frequenters,  while  sipping 
im  mug  of  warm  flip.    We  have  the  hu^e,  bam- 
like  meeting-house,  where  even  in  the  infant  Re- 
pablie  the  pews  were  graduated  on  the  wealth  and 
station  of  their  occupants,  from  the  stately  ortho- 
dox carriage  folk  down  to  the  shabby  Indian,  who 
had  still  some  lingering  faith  in  the  superstitions  of 
his  fathers.    The  use  of  fire  was  absolutely  inter- 
dicted by  principle  or  custom,  and  in  their  rigorous 
climate  the  worsnippers  had  to  freeze  through  the 
interminable  service  as  they  could.    Mrs.  Stowe's 
description  of  the  dogs  and  children  is  in  its  way 
inimitable.    Providence  seemed  to  have  tempered 
the  wind  to  these  shorn  lambs  by  admitting  the  one 
for  the  solace  of  the  other.    The  yellow  dog 

"  Went  out  with  the  children  when  they  went  roving 
in  the  woods  Saturday  afternoon,  and  was  always  on 


hand  with  a  sober  face  to  patter  on  his  four  solemn  paws 
behind  the  wagon  as  it  went  to  meeting  of  a  Sunday 
morning.  And  in  meeting  who  can  say  what  an  infinite 
fund  of  consolation  their  yellow,  honest  faces  and  great 
soft  eyes  were  to  the  children  tired  of  the  sermon,  but 
greatly  consoled  by  getting  a  sly  opportunity  to  stroke 
Bose's  yellow  back  1  How  many  little  eyes  twinkled 
sympathetically  through  the  slats  of  the  high-backed 
pews  as  the  tick  of  their  paws  up  and  down  the  broad 
aisle  announced  that  they  were  treating  themselves  to 
that  meditative  locomotion  allowed  to  good  dogs  in  sum- 
mer time." 

Or,  leaving  the  grim  chapel,  we  may  refiresh  our- 
selves with  a  glance  at  the  beauties  of  nature :  — 

"  It  was  as  pretty  a  village  as  ever  laid  itself  down  to 
rest  on  the  banks  of  a  tranquil  river.  The  stream  was 
one  of  those  limpid  children  of  the  mountains  whose 
brown  clear  waters  ripple  with  a  soft  yellow  light  over 
many-colored  pebbles,  now  brawling  and  bubbling  on 
rocky  bottoms,  dashing  hither  and  thither  in  tiny  cas- 
cades, throwing  white  spray  over  green-mossed  rocks, 
and  then  again  sweeping  silently  with  many  a  winding 
curve  through  soft,  green  meadows,  nursing  on  its 
bosom  troops  of  water-lilies,  and  bordering  its  banks 
with  blue  and  white  violets,  snow-flecked  meadowsweet, 
and  wild  iris.  Hither  and  thither,  in  the  fertile  tracts 
of  meadow  upland,  through  which  the  little  stream 
wound,  were  some  two  dozen  farmhouses  hid  in  green 
hollows,  or  perched  on  breezy  hill-tops ;  while  close 
alongside  of  the  river,  at  its  widest  and  deepest  part,  ran 
one  rustic  street,  thickly  carpeted  with  short  velvet 
green  grass,  where  stood  the  presiding  buildings  of  the 
village." 

Then  we  are  presented  to  the  inhabitants  one 
by  one,  all  of  them  with  something  of  the  universal 
type,  although  each  is  marked  out  from  his  neigh- 
bors by  sharp,  distinctive  touches.  At  the  top  and 
the  bottom  of  the  social  ladder,  and  especially  con- 
spicuous as  striking  portraits,  are  Mr.  Lothrop,  the 
portly  clergyman,  and  Sam  Lawson,  "  the  village 
do-nothing."  "  In  the  little  theocracy  which  the 
pilgrims  established  in  the  wilderness,  the  ministry 
was  the  only  order  of  nobility." 

The  parishioners  treated  their  clergy  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  reverence  and  famiharity ;  the 
honor  in  which  they  held  the  office  bein^  tempered 
perhaps,  by  the  knowledge  that  their  minister  was 
their  stipendiary  as  welL  Mr.  Lothrop,  however, 
having  married  a  wealthy  member  of  an  old  colo- 
nial fiimily,  as  was  natural  among  Republicans,  was 
treated  with  exceptional  deference.  While  he  has 
a  profound  sense  of  his  own  exalted  station  and  of 
the  dignity  of  the  ministry,  he  keeps  himself  punc- 
tiliously at  the  beck  of  his  humblest  parishioners ; 
goes  in  full  dress  to  his  spiritual  labors  as  Buflbn 
did  to  his  literary  ones;  smooths  down  his  lace 
ruffles  and  arms  himself  with  his  gold-headed  cane 
to  attend  the  death-bed  of  a  pauper ;  and  soothes 
the  anxious  man  by  dwelling  on  the  infinite  dis- 
tance of  the  Almighty,  while  impressing  on  him  the 
paramount  duty  of  resignation  in  any  case.  But, 
next  to  the  heroine,  the  village  good-for-nothing  is 
certainly  his  author's  favorite.  Perhaps  as  much 
as  any  one  else  he  is  the  hero  of  a  novel  that  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  one,  and  from  long  and 
grave  theological  dialogues  Mrs.  Stowe  turns  away 
to  unbend  in  Sam's  exhilarating  society.  "  Tall, 
shambling,  loose-jointed,  with  a  long,  thin  visage  and 

Erominent  watery  blue  eyes,"  Sam  is  every  one's 
*iend  but  hia  own,  and  can  turn  his  hand  to  any- 
thing with  a  will  so  long  as  his  labor  goes  unre- 
munerated.  Quite  in  his  place  in  a  circle  so  prioM- 
tive  as  that  of  Oldtown,  he  would  be  an  impossibil- 
ity anywhere  else.    Welcomed  on  something  like  a 
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footing  of  equality  to  all  the  houses  in  the  parish, 
while  his  family  was  indebted  to  them  for  daily 
bread,  idle,  with  work  going  a-be^ging  all  around 
him,  and  out  of  elbows  in  the  middle  of  general 
plenty ;  pitching  in  the  loftiest  key  theories  of  life 
and  morals,  hopelessly  at  variance  with  his  prac- 
tice, and  expressing  them  with  half-conscious  hu- 
mor in  Scriptural  phrase  without  an  idea  of  irrever- 
ence. Quamtly  as  his  talk  reads,  we  have  come  to 
know  him  so  well  that  we  fancy  we  can  conjure  him 
up  before  ua  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  let  his  air  and 
manner  point  his  words  and  stimulate  our  sense  of 
the  ridiculous.  "  Why,  Lordy  Massy,  boys,"  he 
woidd  say  when  he  takes  the  juveniles  out  a-fishing, 
"  I  can't  bear  to  see  no  sort  o'  critter  in  torment. 
These  'ere  pouts  ain't  to  blame  for  bein'  fish,  and 
ye  ought  to  put  *em  out  o'  their  misery.  Fish  has 
their  rights  as  well  as  any  on  us." 

In  the  following  elociuent  words  he  laments  the 
departure  of  the  young  light  of  the  village,  who  has 
the  rare  gift  of  soothing  his  termagant  wife,  and 
bringing  peace  to  his  dilapidated  hearthstone  :  — 

**  Why,  Lordy  Massv,  I  don't  know  what  wc  *re  any 
of  us  goin'  to'  do  when  Tiny's  gone.  Why,  there 
ain't  a  doj?  goes  into  the  meetiu '-house  but  wags  his 
tail  when  he  sees  her  a-comin'.  I  expect  she  knows 
about  every  yellow  bird's  nest,  an'  blue  jay's,  an'  bobo- 
link's, and  meadow  lark's  that  there 's  ben  round  here 
these  five  years,  and  how  they 's  goin'  to  set  and  hatch 
without  her  's  best  known  to  themselves,  I  s'uose. 
Iiord  Massy  !  that  cliild  can  sing  so  like  a  skunk  black- 
bird that  you  can't  tell  which  is  which.  Wall,  I  'U  say 
one  thing  for  her ;  she  draws  the  fire  out  o*  Uepsy,  an' 
she 's  'bout  the  only  livin'  critter  that  can ;  but  some 
ni^rht  when  she 's  ben  into  our  house  a  playin'  checkers 
or  fox  an'  geese  with  the  child'en,  she  'd  rally  git  Hcpsy 
slicked  down,  so  that  *t  was  kind  o'  comfortable  bein' 
with  her." 

But  any  analecta  from  Mr.  Lawson's/ace/ice  must 
do  injustice  to  his  extraordinaty  conversational 
and  social  powers.  lie  has  the  rare  quality  of 
l>einj;  always  up  to  his  own  level,  and,  moreover, 
the  language  loses  its  flavor  unless  you  have  some- 
thing more  than  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
man.  A  very  charming  woman  in  her  way  n  old 
Mrs.  Badger,  the  bustling  mistress  of  one  of  the 
snuggest  farmhouses  in  the  parish,  whose  austere 
religious  tenets  are  always  being  falsified  by  her 
natural  softness  of  heart,  and  whose  rough,  eocoar 
like  shell  is  overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human 
kindness.  There  is  a  world  of  character  in  her 
outbreak  against  a  highly  respectable  woman  who 
comes  to  reclum  an  orphan  child  whom  her  harsh- 
ness of  treatment  has  driven  away  :  — 

"  Done  !  why,  you  've  done  what  you  'd  no  business 
to.  You  'd  no  business  to  take  a  child  at  all ;  you  have 
n't  j;ot  a  grain  of  raotherlincss  in  you.  Why,  look  at 
Natur',  that  might  teach  you  that  more  than  meat  and 
drink  and  clothes  is  wanted  for  a  child.  Hens  brood 
their  chickens  and  keep  'em  warm  under  their  wings, 
and  cows  lick  their  calves  and  cosset  them,  and  it 's  a 
mean  shame  that  folks  will  take  'em  away  from  'em. 

"'T  ain't  just  fecdin'  and  clo.thin'  back  and  belly 
that 's  all ;  it 's  hroodin*  that  young  creeturs  wants,  and 
you  hain't  got  a  bit  of  broodin'  in  you." 

In  short,  it  is  hard  to  tear  ourselves  away  from 
those  primitive  folks  of  Oldtown,  and,  alUiough  we 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  so  many  of  them, 
we  only  wish  there  were  more  to  know.  Tlieir  life 
may  have  been  a  monotonous  one  to  them,  but  it  is 
new  to  us,  and  if  their  talk  was  homely,  it  is  fresh 


inimitable,  and  make  one  revel  in  the  promise  of  a 
novel  of  which  every  line  will  well  repay  the  read- 
ing, while  manv  will  bear  reading  again  and  again. 
As  we  go  on,  the  natiut)  of  the  charm  changes  with 
the  scenes.  From  simple  village  life  and  primitive 
country  people,  we  are  carried  to  towns  and  into 
higher  society.  Cities  and  good  society  have  al- 
ways and  everywhere  much  of  the  same  general 
character,  fewer  distinctive  traits  and  distinctive 
qualities,  and,  therefore,  here  the  stoiy  begins  un- 
avoidably to  lose  something  of  its  unique  individ- 
uality. But  the  exhaustive  theological  discussions 
come  in  to  lend  a  graver  interest  to  its  pages.  It 
is  clear  the  religious  element  must  be  all-pervading 
in  a  novel  of  New  England  whose  personages  had 
religion  always  in  their  hearts  or  on  their  touOTes. 
As  a  study  of  American  religious  opinion  of  the 
day  in  its  difi*erent  shades  Mrs.  Stowe's  work  must 
have  real  and  permanent  value.  She  amply  re- 
deems the  pledge  of  the  preface,  where  sue  dis- 
avows beforehand  any  unfair  exhibition  of  personal 
bias.  Calvinist,  Arminian,  Pelagian,  sceptic,  has 
each  his  turn,  and  each  has  fair  play,  nor  can  too 
high  praise  be  given  to  the  versatility  with  which 
Mrs.  Stowe  identifies  herself  with  each  in  turn, 
arguing  from  their  diflerent  points  of  view.  She 
never  resorts  to  the  uncandid  device  of  setting  up  a 
feeble  adversary  to  be  knocked  over  by  a  very 
moderately  gifted  friend.  To  borrow  American 
election  phraseology,  opinions  of  every  shade  have 
their  platform,  the  planks  of  which  are  carefully 
and  dispassionately  laid.  We  have  no  doubt  she 
admirably  reproduces  the  play  of  conflicting  opin- 
ions that  then  divided  parishes  and  households, 
going  forward  in  season  and  out  of  season.  She  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  making  her  novel  carry  its 
load  of  controversy  so  lightly,  but  then  she  cleverly 
makes  the  que^  ideas  and  quaint  phraseology  ci 
the  disputants  help  to  grease  the  wheels.  In  this 
connection,  as  the  Americans  would  say,  we  cannot 
resist  quoting  a  bit  of  counsel  tendered  by  old 
Heber  Atwood,  the  wood  merchant,  to  his  minister, 
along  with  the  pile  of  hickory  logs  which  had  * 
formed  part  of  Heber's  contribution  to  his  pastor's 
stipend :  — 

"  I  was  tellin'  ray  old  woman  this  morning  that  I 
did  n't  pn*udge  a  cent  of  my  subscription,  because  your 
preachin'  lasts  well  and  pays  well.  Ses  I,  Mr.  Avery 
ain't  the  kind  of  man  that  strikes  12  the  fast  time. 
He 's  a  man  that  '11  wear.  That 's  what  I  said  fust,  and 
I  *ve  followed  y*  up  pretty  close  in  your  preachin' ;  but 
then  1  've  just  got  one  word  to  say  to  you,  —  Ain't  firoo 
agency  o-gettin'  a  leetlc  too  top  heavy  in  ycr  preachin*  ? 
Ain't  it  kind  o'  over-growin'  sovereignty  ?  Now,  ye 
see.  Divine  sovcreigntv  has  got  to  be  took  care  of,  as 
well  as  free  agency.  iThat  's  all,  that 's  all  I  thought 
I  'd  just  drop  the  thougHt,  ye  know,  and  leave  you  to 
think  on't.  This  'ere  last  revival  you  run  along  con- 
sider'ble  in  *  Whosoever  will,  may  come,'  and  all  that. 
Now,  p'r'aps  cf  you  'd  just  tighten  up  the  ropes  a  leetle 
t'other  side,  and  give  'em  sovereignty,  the  hull  load 
would  sled  easier." 

In  its  construction  the  story  is  somewhat  pecu- 
liar. It  is  cast,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  autobio- 
graphical form,  and  is  told  by  one  Horace  Holyoke, 
commencing  from  his  early  childhood.  Then  he 
suspends  it  while  he  in  the  third  person,  or  the  au- 
thor, relates  the  history  of  two  orphan  children, 
brother  and  sister,  whose  companionship  and  inti- 
macy are  to  influence  his  life.  That  done,  Hor- 
ace's story  is  resumed,  and  the  novel  finishes  in  the 
form  in  which  it  had  begun.     Among  her  children, 
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a  woman  can.  The  way  in  which  the  orphans  are 
cast  on  the  cold  charities  of  the  world,  their  suffer- 
ings, and  their  rescue  by  the  kind-hearted  inhabi- 
tants of  Oldtown,  open  a  congenial  field  for  the 
simple  pathos  she  is  so  strong  in.  Tina  Percival,  in 
her  quickness  and  intelligence,  is  a  lovely  little  white 
Topsy.  .  Even  as  a  child  she  has  her  way  with  ev- 
ery one  she  comes  in  contact  with,  with  the  single 
exception  of  her  early  taskmistress,  and  she  is  sure 
to  win  the  hearts  of  all  Mrs.  Stowe's  readers  as 
wefl.  A  benevolent  old  spinster,  Miss  Mehitable 
Bossiter,  adopts  the  child  in  fear  and  tremblin?, 
reasonably  dreading  tlie  disapproval  of  a  stem  old 
domestic,  who  is  at  once  her  servant  and  mistress. 
But  Tina  twists  even  the  formidable  Polly  round 
iier  little  fingers,  and  shakes  the  awful  despotism 
the  veteran  housekeeper  had  established  in  the  re- 
gions of  the  kitchen.  The  child  is  a  mimic  by  na- 
ture, and  delights  the  puritan  parish  by  performances 
where  they  can  conscientiously  taste  something  of 
the  forbidden  delights  of  the  stage.  She  presses 
aU  the  world  into  acting  in  her  private  meatri- 
cals,  and  one  exquisite  scene  demonstrates  the  ab- 
ject subserviency  to  which  she  had  broken  even  the 
grim  Polly.  The  children  were  getting  up  a  sort  of 
private  play  founded  on  the  history  of  Queen  Esth- 
er:— 

"  The  great  trouble  was  to  find  a  Haman,  but  as  the 
hanging  of  Haman  was  indispensable  to  any  proper 
moral  effect  of  the  tragedy,  Tina  petted  and  coaxed  and 
cajoled  old  Bose,  the  yellow  dog  of  our  establishment, 
to  undertake  tlic  part,  instructing  him  volubly  that  he 
must  sulk  and  loot  cross  when  Mordccai  went  by,  —  a 
thing  which  Bosc,  who  was  one  of  the  best-natured  of 
dogs,  found  difliculty  in  learning.  Bose  would  always 
insist  upon  sitting  on  his  haunches  in  his  free-and-easy, 
jolly  manner,  and  lolling  out  his  red  tongue  in  a  style 
80  decidedly  jocular  as  utterly  to  spoil  the  effect,  till 
Tina,  reduced  to  desperation,  ensconced  herself  under  an 
old  quilted  petticoat  behind  him,  and  brought  out  the 
proper  expression  at  the  right  moment  by  a  vigorous 
pull  at  his  tail.  Bosc  was  a  dog  of  great  constitutional 
equanimity,  but  there  \yer%  some  things  that  transcended 
even  his  power  of  endurance,  and  the  snarl  that  he  gave 
to  Mordecai  was  held  to  be  a  triumphant  success ;  but 
the  thing  was  to  get  him  to  snarl  when  Tina  was  in 
firont  of  hira,  where  she  could  see  it,  and  now  will  it  be 
believed  that  the  all-conqi\ering  little  mischief-maker 
actually  kissed  and  flattered  and  bejuggled  old  Polly 
into  taking  this  part  behind  the  scenes  i  " 

Periiaps  it  was  but  natural  that  this  piquanie 
spoilt  child  shoold  become  less  interesting  if  not 
less  captivating  when  she  has  to  submit  herself  as 
•he  grows  up  to  proprieties  and  conventionali- 
ties. As  a  girl  she  witches  every  one,  even  to  the 
uninflammable  old  divines  who  direct  her  studies ; 
but  somehow,  if  me  has  much  of  a  heart,  we  never 
seem  to  get  atl. ,  and  if  we  always  admire,  we  never 
feel  in  tli^rongh  sympathy  with  her.  Her  end  is  a  sad 
one.  She  is  captivated  by  the  showy  villain  of  the 
tale-,  and  begins  on  the  very  aflemoon  of  her  wedding 
to  pay  the  penalty  of  her  failings  in  a  shock  of  dis- 
illusion which  is  followed  by  long  years  of  wretched- 
ness. Not  undl  we  are  taking  leave  of  her  at  the 
end  of  the  book  does  she  subside  into  peace  and  do- 
mestic happiness  with  her  constant  early  admirer, 
Horace  Holyoke.  To  adopt  what  might  have  been 
the  language  of  her  Oldtown  Mends  in  the  circum- 
stances, justice  is  finally  tempered  with  mercy,  and 
so  far  ati  is  right. 

Stillt  we  cannot  help  thinking  Mrs.  Stowe  might 
have  made  better  use  of  a  subject  so  promising  by 
giving  us  glimpses  at  a  deeper  underflow  of  passion 


beneath  the  ripple  of  Tina's  caprices  and  graces. 
Henry  Percival,  her  brother,  as  a  child,  is  litUe  less 
taking  than  his  sister,  and  his  steadfast,  unhesitat- 
ing faith  in  the  Almighty  love  and  mercy  is  brought 
in  as  an  admirable  foil  to  the  uncompromising 
teachings  and  practice  of  the  Calvinistic  dogmatism 
around  him.  Horace  Holyoke  himself  has  a  most 
felicitous  talent  for  BosweUizing  his  village  neigh- 
bors, and  letting  us  see  them  in  the  very  flesh  and 
spirit.  Everything  that  is  tinged  with  local  color 
becomes  a  reality  to  us,  and  we  get  so  charmed 
with  the  company  of  the  country  folks  that  we  are 
loath  to  leave  them  for  more  distinguished  society. 
We  quit  the  homely  settlements  and  their  pure 
Amencan  atmosphere  of  genuine  drollery  and  rough 
eloquence  to  find  ourselves  with  regret  back  among 
the  more  familiar  characters  of  our  ordinary  fictions. 
Fortunately  the  one  infinitely  predominates  over  the 
other,  and  we  see  but  little  more  of  the  latter  than 
suffices  to  make  us  appreciate  the  former.  In  the 
rich  and  brilliant  Ellery  Davenport,  with  his  foreign 
training  and  air  of  high  socie^,  we  recognize  one 
of  our  acquaintances.  It  is  fair  to  remark,  however, 
that  even  him  Mrs.  Stowe  credits  with  an  individu- 
ality all  his  own.  His  absence  would  have  left  a 
blank  in  her  comprehensive  scheme  of  opinion,  and 
he  figures  as  the  representative  of  a  certmn  school 
of  cultivated  rationalism,  a  novelty  in  those  early 
days  of  the  Great  Republic.  But  any  one  of  half  a 
dozen  of  the  Oldtown  folks  could  make  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  every-day  novel.  If  there  is,  perhaps, 
some  unavoidable  iteration  in  the  theological  dia- 
lo^es  and  disquisitions,  they  are  so  pregnant  with 
original  ideas  and  suggestions  throughout  that  one 
is  amply  repaid  for  reading  them  conscientiously. 
Then  Mrs.  Stowe's  theological  teachings  are  height- 
ened and  lightened  by  the  drollest  little  episodes. 
As,  for  instance,  when  Horace,  moved  by  the  morbid 
curiosity  that  has  preyed  on  his  childish  mind, 
speculates  on  the  possible  consequences  of  a  horrible 
form  of  crime  until  he  is  compelled  to  commit 
it,  —  on  the  effect  of  uttering  the  awM  "  damn," 
instead  of  the  popular  "  dam.*'  Retiring  to  hazard 
the  daring  experiment  in  private,  he  feels  dcOTaded 
and  half  disappointed  when  no  signal  judgment 
follows  on  the  impiety.  "  The  Lord  apparently 
did  not  think  him  worth  his  notice."  Yet  with  all 
this  treading  the  edge  of  ground  so  delicate,  Mrs. 
Stowe  never  degenerates  into  profanity  n<v  does  she 
even  pass  the  bounds  of  good  taste,  fiers  is  a  book 
that  seduces  one  into  quotation,  and  you  lay  it  down 
after  all  with  a  dissatisfied  feeling  that  your  quota- 
tions might  have  been  happier,  and  that  you  may 
have  only  done  the  author  injustice,  while  deluding 
your  readers  with  the  idea  tlwt  you  have  been  mak- 
ing a  selection  of  her  gems. 


LIFE  AND  DEATH  AT  ST.  BREACA'S. 

nc  EIGUT  OHAPTEBS.      CHAPTEB  VI. 

"  I  SHALL  go  to  St.  Breaca's  to  look  after  that 
poor  fellow  this  morning,"  said  Mr.  Hoskins  to  his 
wife,  ten  days  after  Au^stine's  return  home.  "  The 
fright  has  sobered  him  by  this  time,  and  I  don't 
mean  to  '  whistle  him  down  the  wind,* " 

*'  That 's  right,  John ;  and  find  out  what  upset 
him ;  he  11  have  told  his  mother,  1 11  be  bound. 
Old  Betty  has  heard  that  he  is  mad  after  that 
French  girl  at  the  Gray  House.  K  his  father  was 
like  any  one  else,  he  would  soon  settle  the  business, 
but  he  only  spoils  what  he  meddles  with ;  and  soft- 
spoken  as  he  is,  I  believe  Mrs.  Seeker  dare  n't  say 
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her  soul 's  lier  own.    I  hope  you  '11  bring  the  lad 
back  ;  the  house  is  not  the  same  without  him/' 

"  No.  I  miss  him,  I  can  tell  you,  and  I  doubt  if 
I  could  replace  him  if  I  would.  I  shall  try  to  see 
his  mother  alone." 

Mr.  Hoskins's  fast-trotting^  mare,  Jenny  Quick, 
carried  him  briskly  to  St.  Sreaca's.  Mr.  Seeker 
was  reading  prayers,  —  Friday  ;  Augustine  had 
gone  with  him.  All  served  the  good  doctor's  pur- 
pose ;  and  as  Mrs.  Seeker  was  simplicity  itself,  he 
was  quickly  in  possession  of  all  the  information  he 
wanted. 

"  Just  as  I  feared,"  he  said ;  "  but  keep  up  your 
spirits.  I  think  I  see  my  way,  but  I  won't  reckon 
my  chickens  yet.  Tell  Augustine  that  my  wife 
wants  him  to  come  to-morrow,  and  stay  till  Mon- 
day. She  has  forgotten  the  proportions  of  a  vile 
compound  of  senna,  quassia,  and  ginger  which  he 
mixes,  and  she  persuades  some  poor  bodies  to  swal- 
low. You  can  let  him  know  that  I  am  not  savage. 
Poor  fellow  I  there  never  was  a  better  lad.  What 
a  blessed  thing  it  would  be  if  your  sex  would  let 
ours  alone  !  —  You  don't  like  that.  Never  mind. 
No  one  could  ever  suspect  you  of  weaving  snares 
for  a  poor  fool.  Kind  regards  to  Mr.  Seeker.  He 
doesn't  need  to  be  told  that  he's  welcome  to  a 
slass  of  the  old  brown  sherry  as  often  as  he  '11  come 
for  it.  —  I  can't  stay  to  see  him,  thank  you.  —  The 
big  boys  are  at  school,  I  suppose  ?  Those  are  fine 
bouncing  fellows;  you  ought  to  have  a  premium 
for  them." 

"Poor,  dear  fellow,"  said  Mrs.  Hoskins,  when 
her  husband  had  told  her  all  he  had  gleaned ;  "  no 
wonder  he  did  n't  know  what  he  was  about.  What 
a  pity  1  I  wonder  if  Mr.  Monsey  did  really  annov 
her,  or  if  she  only  said  so  to  make  Augustine  jeal- 
ous ?  Whichever  way  it  was,  a  proper-minded  girl 
would  not  have  told  mm  anything  of  the  kind ;  but 
I  suppose  foreigners  can't  behave  decently.  Is  not 
Mrs.  Seeker  very  angry  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  so.  The  quiet  little  woman  was 
like  a  sheep  stamping  at  a  big  dog,  by  way  of  pro- 
tecting her  lamb.  She  does  not  approve  of  the 
girl." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  " 
"  In  the  first  place,  I  won't  let  Seeker  go  back. 
She  can't  come  after  him  here.  I  must  watch  that 
he  does  no  mischief.  I  shall  tell  him  that,  of  course, 
she  cannot  stay  at  the  Gray  House,  and  that  he 
must  tell  her  to  give  notice  at  once." 
"  But  where  is  she  to  go  ?  " 
"  Why,  oddly  enough,  those  dear  old  maids  at 
Myldmouth  complained  to  me  only  yesterday  that 
people  were  gone  so  mad  after  French  (Jemima  in- 
terjected that  she  really  believed  they  thought  no 
other  language  was  spoken  in  heaven)  that  their 
school  was  going  down  for  want  of  a  resident  Pari- 
sian. They  dreaded  the  expense  of  bringing  one 
firom  Paris,  or  even  London,  and  could  hear  of  none 
in  the  neighborhood.  I  shall  represent  Ma'amselle 
as  put  providentiaUy  in  their  way.  I  'm  sure  they  '11 
bite."  Mrs.  Hoskins  shook  her  silvered  head,  and 
looked  doubtfiil.  "  Now,  that  I  call  straining  at 
gnats,  Sabina,"  said  her  husband.  "I'd  by  no 
means  send  the  girl  into  a  private  family,  for  ihere 
she  mi^t  make  more  misery ;  but  I  defy  her  to 
get  at  tne  other  sex  while  she  is  under  Miss  Wise- 
man's whalebone  rule." 

"  But  she  may  injure  the  girls." 
"  I  don't  ihiak  so,  upon  my  word.    I  really  be- 
lieve that  a  poacher  makes  a  good  keeper." 
"  Well,  I  hope  it  may  answer." 


"  At  all  events,  we  'U  try." 
•  Mrs.  Hoskins  threw  her  arms  round  Augustine's 
neck  when  he  retmned,  and  Mr.  Hoskins's  eyes 
were  moist  when  he  gave  him  his  hand.  The  poor 
fellow  himself  was  choked  with  emotion.  They 
comforted  him,  and  he  fell  into  their  views  readily ; 
and  before  he  went  to  bed  the  first  night,  he  ^vrote 
to  propose  the  plan  to  Jeanne,  and  his  lettter  ended 
thus:  "I  cannot  eat  or  sleep;  application  to  my 
business  is  simply  impossible,  till  you  are  safe  wiui 
kind  good  women.  Under  ^e  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, it  must  be  long  before  I  can  give  my 
Jeanne  her  own  home,  but  I  want  to  be  fit  to  begin 
to  work  for  tiiat  object.  Myldmouth  is  thirty  mues 
hence.  We  will  write  often,  and  hope  to  meet 
sometimes.  Can  you  guess  how  often  your  eyes 
float  before  me  ?  how  often  I  hear  your  U^ht  foot- 
step, the  rustle  of  your  pretty  dress  ?  -Ail,  all,  so 
wonderfully,  so  indescribably  dear.  How  cruel  it 
is  that  an}i;hing  approaching  to  a  decent  likeness  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  poor  people  like  you  and  me ! 
But  if  I  had  yours,  I  diould  waste  half  my  time  in 

rmdering  over  it,  and  finding  it  unworthy  of  you. 
am  impatient  for  your  answer.  I  kiss  your  dear 
little  hands,  especially  that  mystical  finger,  and  am 
your  fondly  devoted 

"  Augustine  Secker." 
Jeanne  replied :  — 

"My  very  much  Loved, — I  have  kissed  your 
letter  over  and  over  again,  Iwd  my  cheek  on  it, 
tied  it  up  in  my  curls,  with  my  tears  wetted  it  Of 
course  I  want  to  leave  this  odious  place.  I  have  all 
arranged.  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Monsey,  and  s^d  to 
her  that  I  could  no  longer  stay.  She  said  I  was  in 
the  right,  and  she  womd  speak  well  of  me.  Your 
fi^enos  will  write  to  her  to  inquire  about  me, — 
that  is  the  proper  thing.  Oh !  J  do  want  to  go ; 
but  when  shall  I  see  you  ?  How  hard  it  is  to  love 
as  we  love,  and  be  separated !  Is  not  this  life  very 
strange  and  miserable  ?  How  good  you  are  to  for- 
give me  all  the  harm  I  have  done  you!  Your 
mother  will  never.  But  you  will  not  change.  All 
the  books  say  how  inconstant  is  man ;  but  no,  you 
aro  not  You  will  never  broak  the  heart  of  your 
Jeanne,  who  adores  you." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  ItCsses  Wiseman  engaged  Jeanne  to  go  to 
them  after  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  coach  in 
which  she  must  travel  passed  Mr.  Hoskins's  door 
daily.  He  and  his  wife  agreed  to  invite  her  to  stay 
two  days,  and  to  start  from  their  house.  They 
hoped  the  engagement  would  come  to  nothing,  but 
decided  that,  so  long  as  it  existed,  its  business  ou^ht 
to  be  conducted  openly  and  respectably.  Preju- 
diced though  they  were,  Jeanne's  tact  brought 
them  to  the  admission  that  her  lover's  infatuation 
was  not  without  excuse.  He  was  very  happy. 
Her  coming,  a  guest,  where  he  lived,  seemea  an 
earnest  of  a  fiiture  home  together.  She  was  going 
where  all  was  unexceptionable  and  every  one  good. 
She  had  made  a  favorable  impression,  and  he  might 
hope  to  welcome  her  back  again.  He  whistled  as 
he  stood  at  the  garden-gate,  watching  for  the  mail. 
He  had  never  thought  the  white  firost,  the  holly- 
berries,  the  robins,  me  early  sunshine,  so  joyous. 
The  guard's  horn,  the  crack  of  the  whip,  the  steam 
even  fix>m  the  horses,  all  was  cheery;  and  the 
coach  was  empty,  and  would  be  for  the  next  stage. 
It  had  been  settled  that  he  should  go  so  far,  and 
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walk  back.  It  was  almost  like  starting  on  one's 
bridal  tour.  That  Jeanne  was  subdued,  gave  him, 
for  once,  no  pain.  It  was  so  very  sweet  to  comfort 
her  as  man  is  meant  to  comfort  woman,  and  to  be 
sure  that  she  was  sorry  to  part  from  him.  The 
drive  seemed  strangely  short.  The  last  loving 
words  were  exchanged,  the  last  kiss  was  given,  and 
Augustine  was  on  his  way  home.  He  walked  fost, 
as  a  young  man  with  ftill  heart  and  busy  mind  does 
walk,  and  he  did  not  observe  the  changing  weather 
till  heavy  rain  began  to  fall.  He  was  very  warm, 
and  it  chilled  him.  He  had  no  umbrella,  and  was 
wet  through,  when  be  had  yet  four  miles  to  go. 
When  he  came  in,  Mr.  HosKins  shook  his  heSd ; 
Mrs.  Hoskins  sent  him  into  a  hot  bed,  and  gave  him 
stimulants ;  but  next  day,  and  many  days  after,  he 
was  feverish,  and  racked  with  pain.  "  He  has  no 
stamina,  and  his  mother's  family  are  consumptive, 
and  this,  coming  after  all  his  worry,  is  serious.  If 
it  goes  to  his  lungs,  we  shall  not  save  him,"  said 
Mr.  Hoskins. 

If  there  was  one  person  more  odious  than  another 
to  the  Misses  Wiseman  of  Hay  field  House,  My  Id- 
month,  it  was  a  flirt.  The  moment  they  saw  Jeanne, 
their  hearts  contracted,  and  they  would  have  rid 
themselves  of  her  at  once,  unexceptionable  as 
seemed  her  testimonials,  if  it  could  have  been  done 
honorably.  "  We  must  keep  her  for  a  quarter  be- 
fore we  give  her  notice,"  saia  Mss  Margaret  to  her 
eldest  sister,  when  they  returned  from  church  after 
Mademoiselle  Royer's  first  appearance  there  with 
them.  **  The  way  she  threw  those  great  eyes  of 
hers  all  round,  especially  on  that  young  ciurate,  was 
Bnch  a  distraction  to  me,  that  I  could  think  of  noth- 
ing else.  I  have  no  more  idea  of  the  text  than  if 
I  Had  not  heard  it ;  and  I  have  to  find  fault  by  and 
by  with  the  children  who  cannot  give  a  good  ac- 
count of  Ihe  sermon  1 " 

**  We  need  not  keep  her  so  long  as  that,"  returned 
her  sister,  "  unless  she  conduct  herself  well,  and 
that,  I  think,  is  very  improbable.  What  a  trial  it 
will  be  to  go  out  to  walk  with  her  1  She  cannot 
stand,  hold  her  head,  use  her  handkerchief,  do  any- 
thing like  any  one  else.  She  is  an  embodiment  of 
vain  self-consciousness.  Nothing  can  be  worse 
than  her  example  for  the  elder  girls,  especially  as 
they  think  her  very  pretty,  and  have  taken  a  great 
fiuicv  to  her.  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  Mr. 
Hoskins  recommended  her  from  compassion,  or  to 
oblige  a  firiend,  or  from  some  other  motive  which 
will  not  bear  investigation.  Very  unfair,  if  he 
did," 

*•  I  will  set  Mrs.  Sharpe  to  try  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  her,"  said  Margaret ;  and  that  lady, 
visiting  a  great  deal,  was  not  long  in  ascertaining 
the  connection  between  the  French  girl  and  Mr. 
Hoskins's  handsome  assistant,  with  its  concomitant 
disajjreeables.  Thenceforward,  the  sisters  could 
hardly  repress  a  wish  that  she  would  commit  her- 
self; but  there  was  no  denying  that  she  was  clever, 
industrious,  and  peculiarly  obliging. 

Mr.  Seeker  had  not  accepted  current  events; 
that,  indeed,  could  not  have  been  expected  from 
him.  Through  the  suspension  of  amity  with  the 
family  at  the  Gray  House,  he  lost  many  pleasant 
hoars ;  and  though  he  was  addicted  to  expressions 
of  contemptuous  pity  for  men  or  women  who  had 
**  no  resources  in  tnemselves,"  time  hung  heavily  on 
his  hands.  Taste  for  study  he  had  not ;  his  tem- 
perament was  incapable  of  concentration.  His 
parochial  work  was  light  between  Sundays,  for  the 
sick  —  and  he   did  not  resent  it — preferred  the 


Wesleyan  minister,  who  did  not  read  prayers  out 
of  a  book.  Even  when  he  was  good  tempered,  the 
inevitable  discomforts  of  his  poor  home  irritated 
his  delicate  nerves  and  affronted  his  tastes ;  and  it 
was  all  so  much  worse  in  winter.  In  summer 
evenings,  he  would  have  taken  long  rapid  walks, 
while  his  imagination  ran  wild  in  framing  conver- 
sations never  to  be  held,  and  letters  never  to  be 
required.  He  was  very  sore  about  Augustine's 
suaden  summons  back  Dy  Mr.  Hoskins.  "  Had  I 
been  a  man  of  fortune,"  said  he,  "or  even  the 
incumbent  of  a  small  living,  he  would  not  have 
presumed  to  treat  my  son  so."  When  he  became 
aware  that  Jeanne  Koyer  had  been  the  Hoskinses' 
guest,  he  declared  that  he  and  his  family  were 
victims  of  a  conspiracy  to  crush  them  to  the  dust. 
That  step  did  indeed  seem  unkind  even  to  gentle 
Mrs.  Seeker,  and  she  could  not  refrain  from  saying, 
"  I  never  would  have  believed  it ;  I  thought  they 
would  do  all  they  could  to  keep  her  out  of  his  way." 
It  is  very  difficult  to  do  good,  and  we  have  to 
mourn  sometimes  over  the  success  of  our  plans. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoskins  had  alienated  the  Stokers, 
displeased  the  Misses  Wiseman,  placed  Jeanne 
Rover  in  a  position  which  was  thoroughly  irksome 
to  her,  and  the  youth  whom  they  had  striven  to 
serve  was  dying  f  The  cold  caught  on  that  walk 
home  had  setued  on  his  lungs,  and  his  most 
attached  friends  had  provided  mo  inducement  to 
take  the  walk,  had  even  proposed  it  to  him  ! 

Who,  that  is  not  very  young,  does  not  know  the 
deceitfiilness  of  consumption?  Its  pauses,  its 
fluctuations,  its  hopefrdness.  The  weather  is  to  be 
milder  or  steadier;  something  unusual  or  unsus- 
pected in  the  case  or  the  constitution  will  be  de- 
veloped :  this  victim  will  certainly  not  die.  Some 
one  else  was  as  ill  —  worse  even  —  years  ago ; 
had  at  first  identical  symptoms ;  and  look  at  him 
now  I  Think  of  all  the  fine  healthy  men  he  has  out- 
lived ! 

Thus  had  Augustine  Seeker's  loving  watchers 
talked  when  May  came  ;  and  then  he  was  too  weak 
to  leave  his  bed.  He  had  gone  home  early  in 
April.  Mrs.  Hoskins  would  have  nursed  him; 
but  he  wanted  his  mother,  and  his  mother  wanted 
him.  The  women  understood  one  another  by  that 
time,  and  compromised.  Mr.  Hoskins  was  to  see 
him  often ;  and  from  his  house  was  to  come  every 
comfort. 

"  The  one  thing  I  dread  daily  and  hourly,"  had 
the  poor  fellow  said,  "  is  my  father's  tongue.  It 
would  not  be  intolerable  if  he  would  let  that  poor 
girl  alone ;  but  to  be  boimd  by  filial  duty  to  near 
silently  all  that  he  says  and  insinuates  aoout  her, 
is  maddening.  Setting  affection  aside,  she  is  a 
woman,  and  young  and  unprotected.  He  should 
reflect  that  Sophia  may  be  situated  some  day  as 
she  is." 

"  He  never  does  reflect,"  returned  the  mother,  in- 
cautiously :  "  he  would  not  hurt  your  feelings  if  he 
did,  for  he  is  miserable  about  your  illness." 

"  And  yet  he  retards  my  recovery  I  I  wonder  it 
does  not  occur  to  him  that  it  is  hard,  very  hard, 
for  us  never  to  see  one  another:  you  understand 
that,  though  you  don't  like  poor  Jeanne." 

"  I  can,  my  darling ;  and  I  will  never  say  a  word 
against  her,  or  do  anything  that  you  would  dis- 
iSe." 

Many  similar  conversations  had  these  two ;  and 
long  silences,  when*  oft»n  she  yearned  to  know  if 
he  were  aware  of  his  real  state,  or  if  she  or  anybody 
ou<rht  to  tell  him.     If  his  father  had  been  like  her 
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ideal  of  a  Christian  minister,  how  gently  he  would 
have  broken  the  awftil  news  1  how  soothingly  they 
would  have  read,  and  wept,  and  prayed  togemer  I 

Mr.  Hoskins  was  of  opinion  that  Augustine's  pro- 
fessional knowledge  prevented  his  being  in  the 
dark ;  that  he  talked  cheerfully,  partly  to  keep  up 
his  mother's  spirits,  partly  because  self-delusion 
y/as  contingent  on  the  disease.  A  bright  morning 
came,  when  he  wished  his  mother  would  air  his 
summer  clothes,  he  should  want  them  soon.  She 
did  air  them;  and  tlie  following  ni^ht  was  far 
advanced  when  he  said,  abrupt!)',  "My  head  is 
becoming  very  odd ;  read  the  seventeenth  of  St. 
John." 

She  did  read  it. 

«  Call  my  father.  —  Kiss  me." 

He  was  gasping,  when  Mr.  Seeker  fell  on  his 
knees  by  the  bedside  sobbing,  "  My  boy,  my  first- 
born, has  it  come  to  this  ?  " 

"lie  wants  to  kiss  you  —  quick,"  urged  the 
mother. 

He  placed  his  cheek  close  to  the  trembling  lips, 
and  heard  their  last  utterance :  "  All  forgiven  — 
don't  be  unkind  —  poor  little  Jeanne  1" 

When  Jeanne  received,  in  a  Idnd  note  from  Mrs. 
Hoskins,  the  intelligence  of  Augustine's  death,  she, 
according  to  Miss  Wiseman,  "threw  herself  into 
violent  hysterics."  How,  that  lady  argued,  could  a 
girl,  who,  though  engaged,  and  aware  of  her  lover's 
illness,  spared  no  pains  to  make  the  best  of  her 
appearance,  and  did  all  she  could  to  attract  other 
men,  have  any  real  sorrow  for  his  death,  though  it 
lay  at  her  door  ?  But  Jeanne  was  prostrate.  She 
Jiad  loved  him  as  deeply  as  she  could  love  any  one, 
better  than  she  should  ever  love  a^ain,  and  she 
knew  how  fondly  he  had  loved  her,  now  entirely 
he  had  believed  in  her.  She  was  sure  that  he  had 
died  without  regretting  that  he  had  known  her; 
but  might  he  not,  disembodied,  be  aware  of  all  her 
duplicity  ?  Would  his  spirit,  reproachful,  though 
tender,  be  near  her  in  the  loneliness  of  the  night  ? 
Would  not  an  intolerable  horror  surround  her  in 
.  the  darkness?  Death  had  never  confronted  her 
before;  it  had  been  an  indistinct  something  that 
happened  to  other  people,  —  no  affair  of  hers.  But 
here  was  a  man,  very  little  older  than  herself, — 
full  of  vigor,  handsM)me,  —  rfearf/ and  if  he  had 
never  known  her,  he  might  still  be  living.  Again, 
she  had  been  taught  her  religion  early  and  care- 
fully. She  had  never  lost  the  conviction  that  she 
had  committed  a  deadly  sin  in  denying  it.  If  she 
had  been  true  to  it,  she  might  have  converted  this 
man ;  he  would  have  listened  to  anything  she  said. 
But  she  had  led  him  to  believe  that  she  despised 
popery,  and  worshipped  with  him,  and  he  had  died 
without  the  sacraments  I 

But  the  Misses  Wiseman  could  guess  none  of 
this,  and  thought  she  was  acting,  and  had  "  no  p^ 
tience  with  her."  On  the  following  morning  came 
a  letter  from  Lotty  Monsey,  saying  that  if  she  liked 
to  go  and  pay  a  visit  at  the  Gray  House,  mamma 
would  be  happy  to  see  her,  and  she  could  come  as 
soon  as  she  liked«  and  need  not  write ;  that  they, 
the  girls,  should  be  delighted  to  have  her;  they 
had  no  new  governess,  and  Suzanne  was  generally 
cross,  and  they  were  very  dull.  Jeanne  kissed  the 
writing  over  and  over.  Anj-thing  was  preferable 
to  the  Hayfield  House  rigid  routine.  It  would  be 
a  relief  to  get  away  from  the  place  where  she  had 
first  realized  Augustine's  death.  She  felt  as  if  he 
had  died  in  her  room.  Miss  Wiseman  made  no 
difficulty  about  her  going;  and  when  she  asked 


how  long  she  could  be  spared,  said  that  it  need  not 
be  decided  then,  —  that  she  would  write  to  her. 
So  phe  started  by  the  mail. 

When  she  reached  St.  Breaca's  next  morning, 
the  church-bell  was  tolling.  She  guessed  for  what 
purpose;  and  when  she  entered  me  Gray  House, 
there  were  more  hysterics ;  and  Mrs.  Monsey  said 
that  people  who  were  violent  in  their  grief  soon 
got  over  it.  Her  daughters  were  very  compassion- 
ate; and  Suzanne  showed  an  amount  of  kindness 
to  the  poor  girl  which  she  had  never  shown  for  her 
before,  and  put  her  to  bed,  and  stayed  with  her  till 
sleep  came. 

Next  day  she  was  well  enough  to  send  for  mate^ 
rials,  and  begin  making  mournings.  She  was  a 
bom  milliner,  and  it  suited  her  taste  as  well  as  her 
pocket  to  make  her  own  clothes.  No  one  whom 
she  could  aflford  to  employ  would  have  adapted 
them  so  skilfully  to  her.  She  put  a  widow's  cap 
into  a  coquettish  bonnet ;  and  having,  according  to 
Mrs.  HosKins's  advice,  written  to  a&  Mrs.  SeAer 
to  let  her  call  on  her,  she  set  out  with  that  purpose 
on  the  day  fortnight  of  Augustine's  burial.  The 
last  time  ^e  had  walked  to  the  house  had  been 
with  his  father,  and  his  evident  admu*ation  had 
been  acceptable  to  her  vanity.  "The  foolish  old 
man  has  never  forgiven  me  fcH*  preferring  his  son," 
said  she  to  herself.  But  shame  and  sorrow  op- 
pressed her  as  she  went  on,  and  her  knees  were 
weak  and  her  heart  was  sick  when  she  reached  the 
door.  It  helped  her,  and  indeed  every  one,  that 
Mr.  Seeker  was  at  home,  and  that,  acting  as  he 
conceived  "  a  perfect  gentleman  and  man  of  the 
world  "  should  act  in  such  circumstances,  he  talked 
on  indifferent  and  trifling  subjects.  They,  on  the 
brink  of  tears,  could  not  Miss  Seeker  and  Sophia 
had  kissed  her,  and  she  had  whispered  to  each: 
"  Pity  me,  and  try  to  forgive  me  " ;  but  she  could 
say  nothing  of  the  kind  to  him.  By  and  by,  in  a 
thick  voice,  she  asked  if  she  might  look  among 
Augustine's  papers  for  her  letters  to  him.  Mrs. 
Seeker  started,  and  replied  that  none  of  his  things 
had  befen  touched  yet,  meaning  to  convey  that  she 
could  not  yet  bear  to  do  anyuiing  with  them ;  but 
Jeanne  did  not  understand,  and  suggested  timidly 
that  perhaps  Miss  Seeker  would  go  with  her  into 
his  room,  and  stay  with  her  while  she  found  them. 
So  they  went.  As  soon  as  they  were  there,  the 
awful  sense  of  death  present,  which  Jeanne  hoped 
she  had  shaken  off,  rushed  over  her,  and  with  it 
came  tenderness  and  compunction.  She  threw 
herself  on  the  bed,  and  cried  aloud.  Mr.  Seeker 
had  expected  "  a  scene  "  —  rather  wished  for  it,  in 
fact;  the  softness  evoked  by  lus  dying,  son's  last 
words  had  passed  for  the  time,  and  nis  inferior 
nature  predominated.  In  a  minute  he  was  at  the 
bedside,  with  cruel  indifference  in  his  eyes  and 
voice. 

"  Dear  Miss  Royer,"  he  said,  "  I  have  a  wife  and 
children  whom  I  cannot  allow  to  be  excited  in  this 
manner.  They  have  suffered  very  much  lately,  as 
you  are  aware.  You  must  let  me  take  you  into 
the  other  room.  Tou  may  rely  upon  my  sending 
your  letters  to  you." 

She  submitted,  cowed,  and  said  she  would  go. 
He  mxide  no  opposition;  but  Sophia's  sofl  young 
heart  was  touched,  and  she  was  about  to  offer  to 
walk  with  her,  when  a  stem  glance  from  her  &ther, 
and  a  warning  one  from  her  mother,  checked  her. 
"Poor  little  thing,"  she  said  aflerwards;  "I  could 
not  bear  her  going  alone;  she  looked  so  young,  so 
childish,  except  her  ey^s,  in  that  cap;  and  she 
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must  hare  been  very  miserable."  Yes,  she  was; 
quite  as  miserable  as  culpable.  As  she  chose  back 
streets,  that  she  mi^ht  weep  unheeded  behind  her 
thick  veil,  she  breathed  air  defiled  by  stale  tobs^co 
and  refuse  of  fish ;  squalid  children  quarrelled  for 
disgusting  trifles,  and  women  scolded  as  they  scold 
only  in  low  marine  districts.  Further  on  —  it  was 
low  water  —  the  black  timbers  of  the  pier,  and  the 
mud  in  the  shipwrights'  yards,  suggested  to  her 
disturbed  imagination  honirs  going  on  secretly  in 
lately  filled  graves.  The  dogs  at  me  Gray  House 
barked  savagely  till  she  was  admitted,  and  slunk 
away  snarling  aA^erwards.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mousey 
were  wrangling  in  the  drawing-room,  their  daugh- 
ters keeping  out  of  the  way  in  their  bedrooms. 


CUAPTEB  TIU. 

"  Tell  me  if  you  think  this  will  do,  Margaret," 
said  M  iss  Wiseman  to  her  sister  a  fortnight  later, 
giving  her  a  note  to  read :  — 

"  Dear  Miss  Royer,  —  My  sister  and  I  are  of 
opinion  that  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  both  to 
you  and  ourselves  that  you  do  not  return  hither. 
We  do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  write  more 
explicitly,  and  we  enclose  the  amount  of  salary 
which  would  be  due  to  you  if  you  remained  with 
us  three  months  firom  the  present  date.  We  shall 
be  obliged  to  you  for  a  receipt,  and  glad  to  find 
that  the  luggage  you  left  reaches  you  safely :  we 
forward  it  tcniay,  carriage  paid.  Should  you  think 
it  expedient  to  refer  to  us,  wtf  will  state  that  you 
are  mUy  /jompetent  to  teach  your  own  language, 
and  by  no  means  deficient  in  industry. 
"  I  remain  yours  truly, 

"  LucRETiA  Wiseman." 

Another  blow  I  Not  that  she  regretted  that  for- 
mal establishment,  but  it  threw  her  completely  on 
the  Monseys,  and  she  had  perceived  that  they  did 
not  wish  her  to  stay  long.  Mrs.  Mousey  had  spoken 
more  than  once  of  her  return  to  Hayfield  House 
as  a  fact  to  be  speedily  accomplished.  She  knew 
that  the  whole  family  watched  her  while  she  read 
the  note,  received  at  breakfast.  She  must  tell  them 
its  purport,  because  her  boxes  would  arrive.  Lay- 
ing it  before  Mrs.  Mousey,  she  said,  "  More  trouble 
for  me." 

"  Very  provoking,  indeed,"  was  her  observation, 
as  she  passed  it  to  her  husband. 

He  read  it  slowly.  "  Deuced  awkward,  upon  my 
word.  Mademoiselle.  It  was  only  yesterday  that 
Mrs.  Mousey  and  I  were  lamenting  that  cupcum- 
stances  would  prevent  our  offering  you  a  bed  for 
more  than  a  week  longer.  I  should  recommend 
your  advertising  Or  what  do  you  think  of  retum- 
mg  to  Paris  ?  Your  English  experiment  has  not 
been  successful;  and  no  doubt  you  have  friends 
.  there  who  could  take  care  of  you  for  a  time." 

It  was  no  surprise,  but  bitterly  painful.  A 
shadow  darkened  her  pale  face,  and  she  said, 
**  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mousey,  I  will  take  a  lon^  walk, 
and  consider  what  I  had  better  do."  She  left  the 
room. 

*<  I   shall  be  glad  when  she  is  safely  off  the 

g remises,"  remarked  Mr.  Mousey.  "It  was  con- 
unded  folly  to  bring  her  hete.  I  can't  imagine 
what  possessed  you  to  do  it.  The  girl  is  ill,  and 
desperate.  A  pretty  business  it  would  be  if  she 
had  a  fever  in  the  house,  or  took  it  into  her  head  to 
destroy  herself." 

^*  I  wish  yon  would  n't  say  such  horrid  things. 
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Arthiu*;  you  make  me  quite  nervous.  I  asked 
her  here  to  please  the  girls ;  they  were  wild  to  have 
her  and  it  made  a  little  change  tar  them." 

Jeanne  kept  tears  back  till  she  reached  her  room, 
then  let  them  flow  passionately  for  a  while.  She 
bathed  her  face,  took  a  strong  dose  of  lavender, 
wrote  a  receipt  for  Miss  Wiseman,  and  two  letters. 
Next  she  took  a  packet  from  her  desk,  put  it  in 
her  pocket,  and  dressed  to  go  out.  Lotty  looked 
in,  and  asked  if  she  should  go  with  her. 

"  No,  dear ;  thank  you  ;  I  should  be  a  wretched 
companion  to-day,  and  I  could  not  make  any  plans 
if  I  had  you  to  talk  to." 

"  Well,  don't  be  longer  away  than  you  can  help," 
said  the  good-natured  girl,  kissing  her.  "  If  we  are 
to  lose  you  so  soon,  we  must  make  the  most  of 
you." 

Out  of  that  desolate  house,  and  away ;  first  to 
Augustine's  grave.  It  had  been  her  intention  to 
place  a  headstone  there  as  soon  as  she  could  afford 
It.  The  act  would  soothe  her,  and  be  some  reparar 
tion  to  his  family.  Had  he  lain  where  no  one 
could  see  her,  she  would  have  thrown  herself  on 
the  ground,  reproached  herself,  and  implored  his 
pardon  and  pity  aloud;  but  the  churchyard  was 
overlooked  on  one  side,  and  hundreds  of  eyes 
might  watch  her.  She  did  not  stay  long;  she 
wanted  solitude;  wanted  to  be  where  there  was 
no  indication  of  human  existence.  It  was  easy  to 
indulge  the  feeling.  Just  round  a  promontory 
nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  little  bay  and  its 
beautiful  wild  coast.  The  tide  was  high,  the  day 
calm.  She  scrambled  down  into  a  cove  where  she 
and  Augustine  had  often  sat  and  talked.  She  re- 
membered that  the  last  time  they  were  there  together 
she  had  thought  as  she  looked  down  into  the  clear 
placid  depth,  and  watched  the  graceful  sea-plants 
waving  gently,  as  if  they  sought  to  prolong  to  the 
utmost  their  enjoyment  of  the  delicious  water, 
that  it  was  no  wonder  weary  wretches  sprang  into 
such  places  to  end  their  woes.  She  had  even  said 
so  to  nim,  and  he  had  shaken  his  head,  and  replied, 
"  A  bad  thought,  my  sweet :  depend  upon  it,  suicide 
is  the  most  atrocious  of  crimes,  —  don't  try  to  throw 
any  poetry  over  it." 

And  she  had  really  wondered,  and  returned, 
"  Now,  I  can't  see  that ;  I  can  see  that  it  is  horrible 
to  take  another's  life,  but  one's  own  —  " 

"  Is  not  one  *s  own,  my  Jeanne,  and  taking  it  is 
the  sin  which  puts  repentance  out  of  the  sinner's 
power.     See  how  that  s^gravates  its  wickedness." 

Why  did  she  think  of  this  at  that  moment? 
she  asked  herself.  Was  it  an  impulse  of  grace 
beckoning  her  to  the  only  safe  course  left  ?  Return 
to  Paris,  candid  avowal  of  her  faults,  meek  sub- 
mission to  their  consequences,  commencement  of  a 
life  in  which  gratification  of  vanity  and  worldly 
aggrandizement  should  not  be  principles  of  action. 
"It  is  not  in  me,"  h^  mind  went  on ;  "I  cannot  do 
it.  I  was  bom  for  pleasure,  bom  to  be  admired, 
loved,  worshipped ;  i  am  fit  for  nothing  else,  and 
all  this  is  denied  me,  — there  is  no  patient  drudge  in 
me."  She  took  out  the  packet  she  had  brought,  — 
Augustine's  letters  to  her,  hers  to  him.  She  kissed 
his,  read  some  of  her  own,  torn  them  all  as  small 
as  possible,  and  scattered  them  to  the  sea.  She 
was  cold ;  she  got  up  and  walked  to  and  fro  the 
little  beach  as  fast  as  the  shingle  would  let  her. 
Then  she  thought  she  would  like  to  look  at  St. 
Breaca's,  and  b^n  to  climb  a  high  rock  whence 
part  of  the  town  could  be  seen.  She  was  near 
the  summit  when  her  foot  flipped,   and  she  fell 
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backwards.  She  shrieked  with  all  her  stren^, 
and  stretched  out  eager  agonized  hands.  In  vain  1 
Her  skuU  was  fractumi  in  her  descent,  and  the  sea 
received  her  a  battered  corpse. 

Men  in  a  distant  fishing-vessel  heard  her  last 
cry,  wondered  what  it  was,  then  supposed  they 
had  fancied  it,  but  remembered  it  with  terrible 
surmises  when,  three  or  four  weeks  later  the  county 
paper  mentioned  the  finding  of  a  woman's  body 
some  miles  down  the  coast.  It  defied  recognition, 
and  was  buried  by  the  parish,  after  a  verdict  of 
"  Found  Drowned.'^' 

Jeanne  had  left  a  letter  on  her  dressing-table, 
directed  to  Mr.  Mousey,  but  placed  under  the  look- 
ing-glass, in  order  that  it  might  not  be  found  too 
soon.     She  said :  — 

\"  Dear  Mr.  Monsey,  —  I  will  not  intrude  longer 
on  vour  hospitality.  I  enclose  you  a  letter  which 
will  explain  my  intentions.  When  you  have  read 
it,  will  you  have  it  posted?  I  cannot  write  it 
twice,  and  I  want  you  to  understand  that  you  need 
not  fear  my  troubuug  you  any  more.  I  will  only 
ask  you  to  order  all  that  I  have  left  in  your  house 
to  be  given  to  Suzanne.  I  remain  yours  truly, 
«  Jeanne  Royer." 

The  letter  was  directed, — "  Madame  Royer,  Poste 
Restante,"  Paris.    It  ran  as  follows :  — 

"When  you  receive  this,  I  shall  be  dead,  and 
there  will  be  no  clew  to  me.  I  am  ill,  wretched, 
mad  perhaps.  Those  women  have  forbidden  me  to 
return  to  them.  I  cannot  stay  in  this  house. 
Where  shall  I  go  ?  There  is  no  place  in  the  world 
for  me.  The  good  do  not  trust  me;  the  bad  do 
not  want  me.  It  is  not  easy  to  forgive  you  for  be- 
ing my  mother ;  but  I  try  to  do  so,  for  I  believe 
that  you  have  loved  me.    Farewell. 

"  Jeanne." 

Mr.  Monsey  was  not  much  surprised,  —  not 
shocked,  but  very  uncomfortable  during  the  suc- 
ceeding fortnight,  lest  the  unhappy  girFs  remains 
should  l>e  brought  to  his  house. 

Madame  Royer  had  a  fever,  which  reduced  her 
to  the  gates  of  death ;  and  after  her  recovery,  de- 
voted herself  humbly  to  works  of  mercy. 

Mrs.  Seeker  and  the  Hoskinses  grieved  for  Jeanne, 
as  the  thoughtful  and  feeling  ought  to  grieve  for 
one  so  pitiftiUy  wrecked. 

It  has  been  stated  that  even  the  most  terrible 
husbands  have  soft  moments.  Mrs.  Seeker  took 
advantage  of  such  an  interval,  —  with  what  object 
is  not  evident,  —  to  represent  to  hers  that  had  he 
been  influenced  by  her,  and  avoided  the  Monseys, 
Augustine  might  be  living  and  prosperous,  and 
Jeanne  Royer,  difierently  circumstanced,  might 
have  turned  out  well.  "  But,  my  dear  child,"  said 
she  to  Sophia,  "  it  is  really  of  no  use  whatever  to 
talk  to  your  father:  he  cannot,  or  will  not  see 
anything  as  any  one  else  does.  All  I  could  get 
out  of  him  was,  *  Very  logical  indeed,  Mrs.  Seeker. 
Upon  my  word,  I  congratulate  you ;  your  conclu- 
sions are  so  perfectly  satisfactory  to  yourself. 
Now,  for  me,  I  confess  humbly  that  whenever  1  med- 
dle with  cause  and  effect  I  get  completely  adrift^' " 

DOMESTIC  SERVICE  ILLUSTRATED  BY 

THE  NOVELIST. 

When  a  certain  advanced  school  of  philosophy 

has  had  its  way  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  fidelity 

as  a  virtue.    It  will  be  gone  out  of  fashion  as  a 


half-developed  canine  phase  of  humanity.  In  the 
mean  while,  however,  it  is  invaluable  to  the  novel- 
ist, and  will  continue  so  to  be  as  long  as  there  is 
a  craving  in  people  to  be  loved  and  looked  up  to 
for  something  unearned  ^and  beside  their  merits. 
When  once  the  gauge  of  desert  comes  in,  the 
proudest  and  v^nest  has  an  inner  qualm  and  shrinks 
Dack  to  another  standard.  We  like  to  be  con- 
vinced that  there  is  something  in  us  and  about  us, 
independent  of  our  occasional  lapses,  that  insures 
not  only  obedience  but  willing  submission.    It  b 

Eleasant  to  escapne  the  penetrative  scrutiny  of  equals 
y  withdrawing  into  a  region  where  our  will  is  law, 
not  only  because  it  is  strongest,  but  because  it  is 
ours,  and  therefore  taken  for  granted,  where  we 
may  repose  upon  a  deference  that  accepts  our  defi- 
nitions of  right  as  unquestionable.  It  is  this  feel- 
ing that  m^uces  the  portrait  of  a  faithful  servant 
always  attractive.  A  sort  of  virtue  is  there  de- 
picted which'  is  admirable  in  its  self-denial,  and  at 
t)ie  same  time  makes  no  heavy  demands  on  our  own 
practice.  No  doubt  the  very  nature  of  service 
implies  the  duty  of  some  suppression  of  the  critical 
faculty  on  the  part  of  him  who  serves.  The  mas- 
ter may  judge  his  man,  where  the  man  had  best 
not  judge  his  master.  Blind  loyalty,  once  the  gen- 
tleman's fidelity,  we  may  be  said  to  have  outgrown 
as  a  political  virtue,  but  we  still  delight  to  see  it 
portrayed  as  a  domestic  one.  Hence,  whenever 
fiction  condescends  to  delineate  service  at  all,  to 
hold  up  examples  of  it  for  our  admiration,  it  is  in 
the  exhibition  of  a  blind,  unreasoning  fidelity. 

Even  comedy,  the  recognized  form  of  satire  on 
human  folly  and  baseness,  makes  the  Servant  — 
greedy  and  grasping  as  he  is  —  take  his  view  of 
life  from  his  master,  and  run  personal  risks  to 
serve  him.  But  it  is  in  the  novel  that  we  must  . 
look  for  the  passion  of  fidclit^^  set  off  by  the  humors 
which  make  delineations  of  our  social  inferiors  so 
especially  stimulating  to  self-esteem.  It  is  in  the 
novel  that  we  may  see  how  dear  to  the  heart  of 
man  is  the  notion  of  being  the  object  of  an  uiirea> 
soning,  instinctive  faithfulness.  A  hero  is  twice  a 
hero  with  his  inseparable  follower,  comic  or  tragic, 
whether  that  hero  be  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  Sam  Wel- 
ler  qualif\'ing  himself  to  be  still  his  master's  body 
servant  m  the  Fleet,  or  old  Caleb  Balderstone 
starving  and  thieving  for  his  master's  credit  in  the 
bleak  tower  of  Wolfs  Crag.  It  only  needs  the 
vivid  impersonation  of  a  servitor  so  in  love  with 
service  that  he  shall  without  effort,  without  think- 
ing of  sacrifice,  have  no  private  interests  ^  or  else, 
as  a  matter  of  course  and  without  a  struggle,  make 
them  give  place  to  his  master's  —  to  excite  in  the 
reader's  mind  a  very  peculiar  gratification.  Old 
Orlando,  who  so  well  exemplified  the  constant  ser- 
vice of  die  antique  world  when  servants  sweated 
for  duty  not  for  meed,  did  it  without  requiring  a 
retiun,  but  looked  forward  to  the  time  as  simply 
inevitable 

**  When  serrloe  ihould  ia  my  old  limbf  be  Ume, 
And  onregarded  age  In  corneri  thrown.'* 

It  is  80  recognized  a  feature  of  the  conventional 
servitor  to  have  no  plans  for  the  future,  that  it  is 
made  a  trait  in  the  venal  crew  of  **  High  Life  below 
Stairs  "  that  one  thinks  himself  sure  of  a  place  in 
the  Customs,  and  a  selfish  couple  look  forward  to 
keeping  a  public-house  together.  So  entirely  are 
we  removed  firom  inconvenient  per/ional  applications 
in  these  fancy  pictures  of  self-aevotion,  mat  we  ex- 
pect as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  master's  interests 
should  be  always  uppermost.    The  ideal  retainer 
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need  not  be  perfect ;  if  his  sins  are  committed  for 
hifl  chief,  he  finds  us  lenient  judges.  Everybody 
sympathizes  with  the  "  savage  fidelity  "  of  Elspetn 
of  the  Craigbumfbot,  in  which  she  found  a  stern 
and  stubborn  satisfaction.  "  No  man  in  old  time 
parted  fi-ae  his  chief  for  love  of  gold  or  of  gain,  or 
of  right  or  of  wrang."  She  had  served  the  head  of 
Glenallan  as  she  was  required  to  serve  her.  "  None 
shall  say  I  betrayed  my  mistress,  though  it  were  to 
save  mytsonl." 

A  thoroughgoing  popular  novel  constantly  owes 
its  popularity  to  the  relation  between  master  and 
servant.  What  would  Robinson  Crusoe  be  without 
his  man  Friday?  What  would  Sterne's  Uncle 
Toby  be  apart  from  Corporal  Trim,  his  master's 
humble  double,  —  nurse,  dog,  and  confidant  in  one, 
—  with  always  a  thought  between  them :  — 

"  Trim  I  said  my  Uncle  Toby  after  he  had  lifted 
his  pipe  and  smoked  about  a  dozen  whiffs,  — Trim 
came  in  front  of  his  master  and  made  his  bow,  — 
my  Uncle  Toby  smoked  on  and  said  no  more.  Cor- 
poral I  said  my  Uncle  Toby,  — the  Corporal  made 
nis  bow,  —  my  Uncle  Toby  proceeded  no  further, 
but  finished  Ins  pipe.  Trim  f  said  my  Uncle  Toby, 
I  have  a  project  in  my  head." 

For  our  part  it  would  be  a  bore  to  have  to  wait 
upon  the  slow  smoky  workings  of  another  man's 
brain,  but  Trim  is  supposed  to  like  it.  The  whole 
fits  in  with  the  ideal  much  better  than  if  Trim  had 
had  even  the  most  retiring,  modest  interests  of  his 
own,  which  could  not  fail  to  make  indefinite  sus- 
pense on  his  master's  cogitations  irksome.  Sam 
Weller  is  for  the  same  reason  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular of  modem  creations ;  his  wit  would  not  tell  half 
as  much  without  his  exuberant  and  jealous  fidel- 
ity:— 

"  I  could  serve  that  gentleman  till  I  fell  down 
dead,"  says  the  repentant  Job.  "  I  say,"  said  Sam, 
"  I  *11  trouble  you,  my  friend  —  none  o*  that.  None 
o'  that,  I  say,  young  feller.  No  one  serves  him  but 
me." 

And  when  Mr.  Pickwick  wants  to  settle  him  in 
life  with  his  Mary,  not  even  love  offers  a  moment's 
temptation :  — 

"If  you  want  a  more  polished  sort  o'  feller,  well 
and  good,  —  have  him ;  out  yages  or  no  vages,  no- 
tice or  no  notice,  board  or  no  board,  lodgin*  or  no 
lodgin',  Sam  Weller  as  you  took  from  the  old  inn 
in  me  Borough  sticks  to  you  come  what  come  may ; 
and  let  everythin'  and  everybody  do  their  wery 
fiercest,  nothin'  shall  ever  perwent  it." 

All  this,  though  not  according  to  our  experience, 
sounds  an  excellent  recipe  for  making  life  easy,  and 
is  appreciated  accordingly. 

Scott  delights  in  portraying  the  manners  of  do- 
mestic service.  He  does  not  often  venture  to  attrib- 
ute to  a  fellow-countrj'man  an  absolute  deadness  to 
personal  considerations,  but  he  does  not  care  to  paint 
an  unfaithfiil  servant ;  and  he  had  a  power  in  him- 
self of  creating  strong  attachments  in  those  who 
served  him,  which  justified  his  p>ortraits.  The 
astute  Cuddie  throws  himself  into  the  lion's  very 
clutches  when  with  blundering  gallantry  he  seeks 
the  aid  of  Claverhouse  and  his  dragoons  for  his 
master  in  the  hands  of  fanatics.  The  incomparable 
Jenny  wiU  run  more  hazards  for  her  mistress's  sake 
than  for  her  own.  Richie  Moniplies,  pragmatical 
as  he  is,  is  profuse  of  his  newly  gained  wealth  in 
his  master's  service,  as  well  as  faithful  under  diffi- 
culties ;  and  even  the  self-seeker  Andrew  Fairsei^ 
vice  waits  with  real  zeal  on  his  rescued  young 
master  in  that  funereal  *^  stand  o'  claes  "  which  he 


had  thought  fit  to  order  on  his  supposed  death. 
The  antiquary,  to  be  sure,  has  an  unfavorable 
experience  to  report  which  influences  his  view  of 
the  question :  — 

"  Why  did  the  boy  Tarn  Rintherout,  whom  at  my 
wise  sister's  instigation  I,  with  equal  wisdom,  took 
upon  trial,  —  why  did  he  pilfer  apples,  take  birds'- 
nests,  break  glasses,  and  ultimately  steal  my  spec- 
tacles, except  that  he  felt  that  noble  emulation 
which  swells  in  the  bosom  of  the  masculine  sex, 
which  has  conducted  him  to  Flanders  with  a  mus- 
ket on  his  shoulders,  and  doubtless  will  promote 
him  to  a  glorious  halberd,  or  even  to  the  gallows  ; 
and  why  does  this  girl,  his  fhll  sister,  Jenny  Rin- 
therout, move  in  the  same  vocation  with  saie  and 
noiseless  step,  shod  or  unshod,  soft  as  the  paw  of  a 
cat,  and  docile  as  a  spaniel  ?  Why  ?  But  because 
she  is  in  her  vocation." 

This  might  seem  to  degrade  the  virtue  of  which 
we  speak  in  quite  a  modem  spirit,  but  that  we  are 
informed  economical  considerations  prejudiced  the 
speaker;  and  besides,  all  boys  occupy  a  distinct 
place  in  fiction.  The  boy  is  universally  thrown 
over,  and  is  ouite  the  reverse  of  the  father  and  the 
man.  Even  Bailey  Junior  has  no  attachments,  but 
transfers  himself  finom  mistress  to  master  solely  for 
his  own  pleasure. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  fascinating  this 
absolute  disregard  of  personal  interests,  wBich  we 
understand  by  "  fidelity,"  is  to  American  writers. 
The  New  England  help  knows  nothing  of  it  of 
course,  and  never  will.  The  best  white  servant 
there  avowedly  considers  her  own  convenience  and 
prospects  first,  and  will  leave  her  employer  at  any 
pincn  when  her  end  is  served ;  but  fiction  has  the 
negro,  —  has  had,  we  should  rather  say,  —  in  whom 
to  personify  an  entire  self-abnegation.  Old  Tiff,  one 
of  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  best  characters,  thouah 
not  quite  so  familiar  to  English  readers  as  Uncle 
Tom,  has  no  private  feelings  of  pleasure,  pain,  or 
pride.  It  is  impossible  to  please  or  hurt  him  in  his 
own  person.  He  lives  in  the  consequence  of  the 
"  Peytons,  one  of  the  fustest  families  in  Old  Vir- 
ginny,"  to  whom  he  had  belonged ;  he  has  no  sen- 
sitiveness that  is  not  connected  with  them;  he 
works  and  slaves  for  their  descendants,  and  teaches 
their  children  manners  by  setting  himself  up  as  a 
scarecrow  and  warning ;  and  we  should  feel  it  quite 
a  falling  off  if  he  expected  even  thanks  in  return 
for  this  wholesale  self-dedication.  Mr.  Wendell 
Holmes  has  a  picturesque  old  negrcss  of  the  same 
type,  granddaughter  of^  a  cannibal  chief,  who  wor- 
ships with  soul,  body,  and  instinct  the  mysterious 
Elsie  Venner,  living  in  her  movementp,  watching 
her  night  and  day  with  lynx-like  observance,  and 
dying  on  her  grave,  as  part  of  her  duty,  when  her 
task  was  done.  In  contrast  with  this  self-annihila- 
tion the  same  story  gives  us  in  Abel  a  respectable 
representative  of  the  New  England  "  hired  man," 
who,  having  sold  his  time  to  the  doctor,  took  care 
to  fhlfil  his  half  of  the  bargain,  but  could  never 
stand  the  word  "  servant,"  or  consider  himself  the  in- 
ferior of  the  "  high  contracting  parties,"  making  up 
his  mind  to  dismiss  the  old  gentleman  (his  master) 
if  he  did  not  behave  himself. 

There  is  a  sympathy  between  this  view  of  the 
subject  and  that  taken  by  the  disciples  of  progress 
amongst  ourselves.  With  them  the  virtue  of  fideli- 
ty takes  but  a  low  stand ;  subservience  to  one  per- 
son being  supposed  to  dUute  to  nothing  the  sense 
of  duty  we  owe  to  society  at  large,  whether  that 
one  be  husband  or  master.     The  author  of"  Felix 
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Holt "  gives  us  an  nnsympathizinff  but  very  clever 
analysis  of  a  retainer's  fidelity  in  Denner,  me  mis- 
erable  Mrs.  Transome's  devoted  servant;  one  of 
those  '*  faithful  creatures  "  whom  the  aristocracy  of 
mankind  find  so  useful  to  their  needs :  — 

^'  The  physical  contrast  between  the  tall,  eagle- 
faced,  dark-eyed  ladv  and  the  little  peering  wait^ 
in^-woman,  who  had  been  round-featored  and  of 
p^e  mealy  complexion  from  her  youth  up,  had 
doubtless  had  a  strong  infiuence  in  determining 
Denner's  feeling  towards  her  mistress,  which  was  of 
that  worshipful  sort  paid  to  a  goddess  when  it  was 
not  thought  necessary  or  likely  that  a  goddess 
should  be  very  moral.  There  were  different  orders 
of  beings,  —  so  nui  Denner's  creed,  —  and  she  be- 
longed to  another  order  than  that  to  which  her 
mistress  belonged.  She  had  a  mind  as  shaip  as  a 
needle,  and  would  have  seen  through  and  through 
the  ridiculous  pretensions  of  a  bom  servant  who  did 
not  submissively  accept  the  rigid  fate  which  had 
given  her  bom  superiors.  Denner  identified  her  own 
dignity  with  Uiat  of  her  mistress. .  She  was  a  hard- 
h^ided  godless  little  woman,  but  with  a  character  to 
be  reckoned  on  as  you  reckon  on  the  qualities  of  iron." 

The  same  almost  animal  inferiority  of  nature  makes 
Harold  Transome's  Dominic  in  this  story  the  valua- 
ble servant  he  is :  — 

"  O,  he  is  one  of  those  wonderful  Southern  fellows 
that  make  one's  life  easy.  He  's  of  no  country  in 
particular.  I  don't  know  whether  he  's  most  of  a 
Jew  or  Greek,  or  Italian  or  Spaniard.  He  speaks 
five  or  six  languages,  one  as  well  as  another.  He 
's  cook,  valet,  major-domo,  and  secretary,  all  in 
one ;  and  what 's  more  he  's  an  affectionate  fellow. 
I  can  trust  to  his  attachment." 

We  can  tmderstand  how  all  this  must  offend  the 
advocate  of  progress,  to  whom  such  a  one  is  a 
"  creature,"  as  that  word  used  to  be  applied  by  his- 
torians, —  a  thing  rather  than  a  man,  —  a  civilized, 
modernized  edition  of  Front  de  Bceurs  Saracens, 
who  knew  no  will  or  conscience  but  their  master's, 
and  had  no  choice  in  executing  his  behests,  whatr 
ever  these  might  be.  In  fact,  it  may  be  observed 
that  domestic  service  is  represented  in  favorable 
colors  or  otherwise  according  to  the  political  and 
moral  leanings  of  the  writer.  If  we  recollect  right- 
ly. Miss  Edgeworth  and  her  school,  representing 
tne  new  lights  of  their  day,  are  all  hard  upon  ser- 
vants as  a  low,  venal,  corrupting,  and  corruptible 
race.  It  is  their  aim  to  separate  the  young  from 
all  intercourse  with  them.  Kousseau  was  for  do- 
ing without  them  altogether.  Men  were  to  be 
waited  on  by  their  wives ;  they  were  to  have  no 
other  dependants.  People  who  resented  all  this 
flying  in  the  face  of  social  order  exalted  service  on 
principle  as  a  nursery  of  the  humbler  virtues.  An 
authoress  of  high  aims  amongst  ourselves,  whose 
stories  are  largely  accepted  by  readers  who  like 
a  strong  infusion  of  moral  in  their  fiction,  has  actu- 
ally mi^e  one  of  her  heroines  descend  to  it  firom  no 
other  necessity  than  the  call  of  friendship.  She  is 
the  daughter  of  a  leading  tradesman  and  the  hum- 
ble friend  of  a  lady  of  rank,  and  for  the  sake  of 
serving  her  friend  more  effectively  she  renounces 
her  home  for  the  society  of  ladies'-maids  and  but- 
lers ;  she  takes  her  seat  in  the  rumble  and  frequents 
the  back  stairs,  and  gets  into  and  surmounts  the  diffi- 
culties incident  to  such  places  and  scenes. 

Mr.  TroUope  has  some  good  servants  among  his 
characters.  lie  makes  them  faithful,  for  he  always 
likes  to  make  his  readers  comfortable,  which  the 
mere  picture  of  a  good  servant  tends  to  do ;  but  be- 


ing a  realist,  he  keeps  their  good  qualities  down 
to  a  natural  standard,  and  by  no  means  supposes 
them  indifferent  to  their  names  being  down  in  their 
mistress's  will  for  a  reasonable  legacy.  We  may 
say  the  same  of  Mrs.  Gaskell,  who  has  some  lively 
portraits  of  the  faithful  type,  not  to  be  forgotten. 
The  mode  of  treating  or  avoiding  this  subject  con- 
stitutes a  marked  distinction  between  novelist  and 
novelist.  It  occujned  Thackeray's  mind  rather  as 
a  humorist  than  a  novelist.  His  "  Jeames  "  of  the 
"  Diary  "  is  like  nothing  else  either  in  nature  or  art, 
and  his  ballad  of  the  nefarious  butler  is  founded  on 
fact.  Miss  Austen  never  attempts  to  portray  chai^ 
acter  out  o£  her  own  sphere.  Richarason  does  not 
do  much  in  this  way ;  we  recall  that  her  malicious 
sister's  maid  is  one  of  Clarissa's  early  trials,  but 
vri th  him  the  servant  is  invariably  the  reflection  of 
the  master's  temper  and  the  obedient  instrument  of 
his  will.  In  feet,  independence  in  this  relation  is, 
wherever  we  find  it,  a  sign  of  modem  ideas. 


GUSTAVE  DORfi  AT  HOME. 

BT   BLANCHARD   JERBOLD. 

M.  Taine  said  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  "  He  had 
the  most  pinecious  of  gifts  for  captivating  an  aged 
civilization,  —  youth."  In  Dor^,  also,  this  is  the 
captivating  qualit5%  He  is  of  his  time,  and  in  the 
van  of  the  time.  A  strong,  valiant,  independent, 
alert  mind ;  shnrp  in  resolution,  intensely  clear  and 
bright  in  vision,  and  wide  in  range.  Tlie  appear- 
ance of  the  man  is  in  complete  harmony  wiUi  his 
function  and  his  force.  He  has  the  boyish  bright- 
ness of  face  which  is  so  oflen  found  to  be  the 
glowing  mask  of  genius.  The  quick  and  subtly- 
searching  eye ;  the  proud,  handsome  lip ;  the  up- 
ward t£row  of  the  massive  head ;  and  the 
atmosphere  encompassing  alt,  —  an  atm6sphere 
that  vibrates  abnormally,  —  proclaim  an  uncommon 
presence.  The  value  of  his  work  apart,  he  is  a 
remarkable  figure  of  his  time.  He  has  that  uni- 
versality of  desire,  in  intellectual  matters,  which  is 
the  distin^shing  character  of  present  mental 
activity.  No  man  can  have  a  moderately  just  idea 
of  Gustave  Dor^  who  estimates  him  only  for  his 
executive  art  skill.  The  range  of  his  subjects,  and 
the  speculative  audacity  of  treatment  which  he 
shows  in  fervid  searches  after  true  interpretation, 
announce  a  mind  that  probes  before  it  expresses 
itself.     A  critic,  who  visited  the  exhibition  of  his 

Eictures  in  Bond  Street,  and,  pausing  before  his 
ead  of  his  beloved  friend  Rossini,  in  death,  ob- 
served that  "  one  does  n't  bewail  the  loss  of  a 
friend,  and  then  turn  a  shilling  by  the  exhibition  of 
his  death  mask,"  showed  in  his  few  coarse  lines  that 
he  was  incapable  of  understanding  the  master  whose 
yestfs  of  labor  he  described  collectively  as  —  trash. 
Such  a  writer  is  of  too  coarse  a  gram  to  feel  the 
fine  vibrations  of  a  nature  like  that  which  responds 
generously  to  every  enthusiasm,  and  glows  when  a 
new  fact  in  science  is  reached,  as  brightly  as  when 
a  Rossini  creates,  and  a  poet  wakes  his  lyre.  The 
reverence  of  Gustave  'DGr4  for  the  memory  of  the 
illustrious  maestro  can  be  understood  in  its  entirety 
and  thorough  genuineness,  only  by  those  who  have 
heard  him  play  as  well  as  seen  him  psunt,  and  been 
with  him  at  a  table  in  a  mixed  Fociety  of  his  cele- 
l^ated  contemporaries.  If  ever  a  man  obeyed  the 
laureate's  lesson  to  the  author  of  the  "  NewTimon," 
by  resting  heart  and  soul  in  art,  and  all  that  per- 
tains to  art  in  its  highest  and  widest  province ; 
that  glory  belongs  to  the  greatly  gifled  boy  who,  in 
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his  teeoK,  took  up  the  page  of  Rabelais,  and  showed 
a  pictcAial  genius  with  grasp  and  variety  enough 
even  in  its  young  day,  to  apprehend  every  grief, 
and  turn,  and  subtlety,  and  humor  of  his  rforious 
cotintryman.  The  outside  world  has  been  busy  — 
zealously  misinformed  by  critics  of  the  grain  and 
knowledge  of  the  writer!  have  quoted  —  with  gos- 
sip on  Dora's  fecundity.  The  secret  of  the  produce 
is  the  prodigious  strength  for  work  of  the  cultivator. 
Soverei^s,  and  princes,  and  statesmen,  making  a 
tarn  in  Eorope,  take  Dora's  studio,  in  the  Rue  Bay- 
ard, as  one  of  the  places  of  interest  which  the  culti- 
vated raan  must  Yisit  And  it  is,  indeed,  3  noble 
temple,  Utt^^d  out  of  tbo  earth  Uy  the  prodifiioua 
labor  of  the  patient  and  pns*iionate  lover  and  priest 
of  art,  who  ttnis  the  day  throa^h,  under  itii  mas?iva 
l>eani^  and  brojui-apreariini^  top-li<*htB, 

But  [  CUD  go  back  many  yearn,  habd  in  hjind 
with  tlie  anchitetM; ;  and  n^ept^ct  him  the  morc^  for 
the  traiTjl,  Chfz  Dorf\  wl^  are  mm  in  the  splen- 
did tnmfoH  fiir  wi5rk,  which  tho  ^ueceaafti]  man 
who  remain  a  a  true  man,  Joves  to  put  about  his 
labor*  But  supiiose  we  turn  bnfk  the' reeordfi  of 
fift*^n  year;*^  antl  W^bt  upon  the  vouns:  nrtiwt  wlio 
bit?  ja.«t  finis^hed  hiu  Wandering  rtew  !  1  may  ol>- 
terve^  by  the  way,  that  a  popular  pubUs^hing'  firm 
have,  with  much  ado,  proclaimed  tJietnselves  as  the 
first  iutrofVucor^  of  Dot6  to  tlie  En^^liith  public  ; 
the  iii*^t  beimj:  th^jt,  fitleen  years  n;^o,'when  I  was 
in  the  habit  oi^&i-t^lu;;  the  arli*t  at  wrirk  upon  the 
^Fi'&t  blocks  of  the  Wan^ieriu^  Jew,  I  su^rtr^-sted 
tiiat  it  should  be  published  by  an  Enijlish  firm  ns 
well  as  by  Michel  Levy  Fn^rea ;  and  it  V as  acconl- 
In^ly  issued  by  Mc3?r*«,  Addey  &  Co.  as  a  Christ- 
mas! tKKik,  the  plates  bein;^  carefully  printed  in 
Parim.  llie  rich  iiuatrl nation  whivh  cnaceived  the 
visriona,  and  the  ennniuir  hand  that  wronirbt  them 
and  fixe*!  them  upon  paper,  awoke  tliat  interept  in 
the  youn^  illustrator  of  Rabelai^t^  whii'h  has  in- 
ereaFed  aTnoo^r  unpi^udiced  En^Ufth  eonnoi9»eur& 
Ye»r  by  year,  and  which  ^ve  that  solid  basif*  of 
popularity  by  which  I>Qr<?*s  enterprisiin^  EngUf^h 
piiblifhitrfl  of  late  year^  have  proSted. 

AVben  ihf  \Vaji(l<*rtni  J^cw  went  fnrth  to  the 
world  trtMu  the  RiC  Vivienne,  the  arti?t  wa?  strug- 
gling a^in'st  euemM-a  iti  the  Ae:idoniy  and  i^li^e- 
where»  whn  would  not  reet  In  their  malii^iitv,  and 
fieri de*!  the  iteiuus  that  wftj  not  cut  to  tlioir  ancient 
jjattc^rn,  bm  the  Pi>m antic  pcIiocjI  were  ni^xked  and 
rethsed  honors^  when  Huyrn,  Lamarttne^  De  Slnsfet, 
jiDti  'nj*ophiIe  G^intier,  and  tlie  re^rt,  alive  t^i  the 
warmth  atf  well  as  the  li^^ht  of  the  i3un  Qu?t  the 
{li^^tinction,  it  oecurf*  to  me,  betwt'en  tlie  RO-eallL-d 
rt:*mantic  and  classir'^l  scl:oola),  were  threatened 
with  tntelleetual  death  undei'  the  lash  of  Yieonet, 
aod  lather  contempoKiry  wearers  oi'elaG^ie^  pta^f* 

In  the  you nff  artist,  wlioae  work  for  the  publisher* 
wai  the  BolkL  fulcrum  Uy  which  the  painter  was^  to 
rfdm  kSmnlf  presently,  there  was  the  lion  heart, 
th^  con ^denct'  which  i^^  ir^^i'pan^ble  fn>m  ntal  power, 
atid  the  Ijroad  inteUiCtual  ranfre.  The  nature  of 
the  ^tted  man  wa?  Ubi  ral  in  tt^  protii^ne?'^!  to  ab- 
iort>  knowled'j^e,  and  U^  profit  hy  every  £ji*itudo  for 
catherinflT  that  which  is  wautifu!  in  life  and  nature. 
The  eye  wa*s  ever  *ryp^yin^  on  the  mfiuntain  or  in 
the  vaUey ;  the  ear  was*  nhfiorbed  by  the  witcheries 
aud  grandeur  of  raupic ;  ami  the  ppcctdative  mind 
was  hastening  always  from  point  io  point  of*  the 
|2^itteriu!^  intfiU'Ctual  bonbon.  The  funeral  man 
13 uH  be  iindcrtt xyd,  betaro  the  gjjepial  form  in 
which  he  IP  impelled  to  expreiss  himaelftotht:  wnrld 
csfl  be  wholly  cotnprohended  and   accounted   tor. 


In  Dor^,  that  which  is  most  respectable,  I  will  even 
say  venerable,  is  the  quality  for  which  no  credit 
has  been  given  to  him.  The  world  has  been  taught 
to  accept  for  sleight  of  hand  that  exquisite  easy 
skill  which  is  the  growth  of  laborious  hours  passed 
in  the  earliest  gray  lights  of  mornings ;  when  holi- 
day, and  much  ol  working,  Paris,  was  still  under 
the  edredon  !  It  was  in  the  early  working  days  I 
first  knew  him,  when  he  was  drawing  hard  in  the 
mornhig,  at  home,  and  spending  his  afternoons  in 
his  studio  in  the  Latin  quarter,  —  painting  against 
the  unfriendly  present,  for  the  future.  The  de- 
U;::;htfiil  pictuiN5H  of  Oie  field  flowers  and  p-arFCii 
which  are  amon^r  the  jreina  Da?e  has  biXJUfjbt  to 
London  thii«  siiminert  are  but  peribct  ])rescntment^ 
of  patient  and  familiar  interviews  with  nature  held 
fifteen  yearj?  ^lp.  Tbe  foolinib^  ill-directed  specta- 
tor iiecpt  the  lal>or  of  a  few  hom-s  consummp,ted  by  a 
swift  hand  ;  whereas  he  shoTild  reco^izc  the  fSruit, 
slowly  ri)ien!Hl,  of  3  noble  life  pB,'see3  in  art.  The 
artist  is  still  the  student,  taking  the  pleasures  of 
the  world  9o1>erly,  and  p«i»hing  them  sternly  away 
when  they  threaten  to  inJringe'  on  the  holy  part  of 
lift?,  —  that  in  which  cverj'  good  man  works* 

I  met  Dore  at  an  Embaii?v  ball  la?t  autumn,  ^ay 
in  the  midst  of  the  soft  Iv^t  and  soiler  langbu-r, 
aud  tuH  of  ceaseless  talk.  He  broke  away  !*addeii' 
\y^  seeing  the  early  mominj^  hour,  saying,  *'  I  must 
to  bed.  Tlu^ee  hour^  ^^re  barely  rest  enough  Utr  a 
worker ! "    Tlie  time  was  something  under  3  a.  >r 

Therein  work  in  the  pleasure,  there  U  sfndy  in 
the  jitreet.  We  wen*  drivnnff  through  Windsor 
Park  last  eummer,  and  Dorc's  eyes  covered  tho 
landsrajjes  as  they  were  nnfiilded  before  ut*-,  bnt  he 
made  no  note,  great  a^  hh  dtdij*ht  was  in  the  grand- 
est of  park^.  A  lady  itskt^  whether  he  would  not 
like  to  fctop  at  eoiue  of  the  point*,  and  make  some 
sketches, 

"  No,  no*"  be  said,  never  taking  his  eves  off  the 
wen  cry;  *'T've  a  fair  quantity  of  collocLion  in  my 
head.'* 

Wlicn  we  were  at  Bologne  together  in  1655,  to 
sec  the  dii«mbarkatiotj  of  the  oni-eti,  Dor^  intentlv 
watehed  the  leading  points  of  tne  j^at  ceremonial, 
and  by  way  of  fixing  a  lew  matters  of  detail  In  bis 
memtjW,  [nade  somo^  hasty  pencil  marks  in  si  tinv 
book   he   earrit^d   in   his   waistcoat  pocket.     Tins 

[)f»wer  of  fixing  a  scene  in  the  memor\'  correctly  be- 
on  jjs  to  the  student  who  ha*  been  true  and  con- 
stant Ui  natui^e.  Just  i\9t  11  audi n  &o  edmrated  his 
^on*fi  obt^or^ation  as  to  impress  every  article  in  a 
tf  jyshop  window  upon  his  memori'  at  a  dance ;  so  the 
student  whose  training  h:is  the  grando:?t  object  — 
that  of  jiiviug  i^nduriti'^  fomiR  tn  beautv  —  acqiiircB 
the  powi^r  of  elimicatinw  his  material  fi-om  a  eott- 
fused  &t:ene,  thron^h  whicdi  bo  is  fleetly  travelling, 
Bnt  only  the  artist  who  honestly  lives  in  art  ubt^ns 
comjdete  power  over  art  material  and  thorough 
command  rrf  beauty  hidden  to  the  common  world, 
in  all  kiadfl  of  out-of-the-way  places.  1  have  otlea 
bean  I  symfjathctie  students  of  iJord's  genius  notice 
the  heail  and  tail  pieces  of  hi*  Dim  Quixote .  a^  ex- 
otti^ite  bitr^  of  observation  rendered  in  masterly 
sic  etches.  The  i"illage  scraps  are  racy  storiLS  ttdd 
with  a  stroke  or  two  of  the  pcudh  A  touch  of  the 
brush  i>lumps  y(rti  in  Seville.  Let  tbo.^e  conscien- 
tious dwi^llers  on  an  artist's  work,  who  love  io  get 
on  tcrm*^  of  familiarity  with  his  genius,  and  to  niark 
ail  the  richness  of  its  by-play,  torn  from  l*on 
Qtu-totc  to  a  IcHs  known  series  of  illustrations  by 
the  same  thinker  and  obsener  ivith  bis  jjcncil, 
I  rememt>er  running  thn>ugh  son>e  twenty  nmn- 
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bers  of  the   Tour  du  Mondcj  one  morning  in  the 
Rae  Bayard,  having  found  them  lying  about  the 
studio.     Dore*8   Spanish  pencillings,  by  the  way, 
were  scattered  through  the  pages.     The  variety  of 
interest  in  the  subjects  was  the  most  striking  char- 
acteristic of  the  series.     The  artist  had  caught  everj' 
phase  of  life,  —  firom  the  palace,  in  the  fierce  light 
and  heat,  to  the  dusky  poor-house  gate,  and  the 
beggars'  haunts  by  the  church  doors.     He  touched 
upon  each  incident  and  peculiarity  of  interest,  as  he 
carelessly  turned  the  pages  with  the  paper-knife, 
cutting  as.  he  went.     Tlie  man  had  been  thinking, 
while  the  artist  had  been  taking  in  local  form  and 
color.     Here  was  the  work  of  the  artist  of  broad 
sympathies,  of  constant  speculation,  the  beloved  of 
men  of  all  the  arts.     For  that  which  distinguishes 
Dor^,  chez  lui,  is  the  art  atmosphere  .in  which  his 
pleasures  take  their  rise.     In  the  spacious  salon  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  covered  with  his  work, 
is  a  little  world  of  art.     The  professor  of  science, 
the  man  of  letters,  the  gifted  songstress,  the  physi- 
cian, the  composer,  the  actor,  make  up  the  throng ; 
and  the  amusements  are  music  and  discourse  of 
things  which  are  animating  tlie  centres  of  intellect. 
A  happier  and  nobler  picture  than  this  hand- 
some square  salon,  alive  with  the  artist's  friends, 
each  one  specially  gifted,  and  with  the  painter- 
musician  in  the  centre,  dreamily  talking  of  some 
passing  incident  of  scientific  interest,  with  his  fin- 
gers wandering  listlessly  over  the  strings  of  his 
violin,  could  not  be  —  of  success  turned  to  worthy 
ends.    The  painter  has  been  through  a  very  hard 
day's  toil.    You  have  only  to  open  a  door  beyond 
the  saUe-h-manyer  to  light  upon  a  workroom  packed 
with   blocks   and  proofs,   pencils    and    tints   and 
sketches.     A  long  morning  here,  followed  by  a 
laborious  afternoon  in  the  Rue  Bayard,  have  earned 
the  learned  leisure  among  intellectual  kindred  upon 
this  common  ground  of  art,  where  all  bring  some- 
thing to  the  picnic.    Frolic  fancy  is  plentifS.    Old 
friends  are  greeted  with  a  warmth  we  formal  peo- 
ple cannot  understand.    The  world-famous  man  is 
mon  cher  Gustave,  with  proud  motherly  eyes  beam- 
ing upon  him,  and  crowds  of  the  old  familiars  of 
childhood  with  affectionate  hands  upon  his  shoul- 
ders.    Dinner  is  accompanied  by  bright,  wise»  un- 
constrained talk;  coffee  and  cigars  in  the  lofty 
saloon ;  and  music  and  laughter,  the  professor  par- 
leying with  the  poet,  the  song-bird  with  the  man  of 
science  I 

I  make  no  vulgar  intrusion  upon  Gustave  Dore, 
gentleman.  I  but  pursue  my  theme  from  its  start- 
ing-point, insisting  that  the  artist  is  astonishingly 
various  in  subject,  because  his  mind  sweeps  greed- 
ily thi*ou^h  the  vaiious  spheres  of  intellect  of  his 
day,  and  he  is  active  over  a  broad  smface.  Also, 
that  he  has  much  work  to  show,  because  he  is  an 
insatiable  worker,  and  cannot  get  out  of  his  art. 
Such  art-atmosphere  as  that  in  which  Dord  passes 
his  life  is  not  in  England ;  for  the  sufiicient  reason 
that  the  standard  of  the  admirable  is,  with  us,  fal- 
sified, and  people,  become  great,  affect  fashion  with 
the  idle  and  the  wealthy.  In  France,  men  of  let- 
ters, professors  of  science,  physicians,  composers, 
make  together  an  aristocracy  that  is  as  exclusive 
as  birth  and  fashion  are  in  London.  The  duke 
goes  to  Dore,  and  is  proud  and  privileged  to  go  I 
Crowns  and  coronets  jostled  upon  Rossini's  stair- 
case in  the  Chaussde  d'Antin,  and  in  no  sense  to 
patronize  the  maestro's  maccaroni.  The  corps  dip- 
lomatique is  proud  to  repair  to  the  salons  of  the 
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reading  a  few  days  ago  that  the  Emperor  added 
some  of  his  illustrious  subjects  to  the  banquet  he 
gave  his  new  deputies;  among  these,  GustaTe 
Dord. 

I  doubt  whether  our  narrow  circle  could  produce 
a  Gustave  Dord.  Certainly  there  is  no  want  of 
jealousies  and  heart-burnings  in  the  literary  sedans 
and  the  ateliers  of  Paris ;  but  there  is  in  them  an 
art-atmosphere  which  we  have  not  got  in  London. 
In  Paris  there  are  crowds  of  authors  and  artists 
who  live  wholly  in  their  vocation,  who  delight  in  it 
and  want  nothing  out  of  it,  and  to  whom  it  brings 
glory  in  the  shape  of  respect  from  all  classes  of 
their  countrymen.  The  very  servant  who  dusts 
the  scholar's  books  reverences  the  learning  of  his 
master.  The  artist's  servant,  waiting  upon  him,  is 
happy  in  the  light  of  his  genius,  and  associates  his 
humble  self  with  the  splendor  which  shines  from 
the  easel.  This  intelligence,  beaming  around, 
above,  and  below  him,  is  m,vorable  to  the  full  and 
happy  development  of  the  creative  powers.  The 
artist  knows  tnat  all  he  can  produce  will  be  under- 
stood and  loved.  Take  the  difference  of  direction 
by  which  the  English  critic  and  the  French  ap- 
proach to  judge. 

The  English  critic  has  a  few  favorites,  and  many 
aversions.  Mr.  Ruskin  is  intensely  English.  Vain 
of  his  intellect  and  flash,  he  endeavors  to  force  his 
opinion  upon  his  readers  by  the  brilliancy  of  the 
clothing  in  which  he  presents  it.  He  will  not  see 
beauty  many  ways,  and  in  many  things.  His  im- 
agination is  obstinate.  Beyond  a  sharply  marked 
circle  it  never  travels.  He  has  dull  imitators  by 
the  score,  who  dwell  in  coteries,  and  adopt  a  little 
school,  and  put  a  single  painter  of  their  acquaint- 
ance under  the  wing  of  their  goose-quills.  He, 
and  he  alone,  is  to  fi3l  under  the  beaming  eyes  of 
posterity.  All  else,  in  the  way  of  contemporary 
art,  is  trash.  This  narrowness  and  false-sight  may 
be  safely  said  to  be  the  effect  of  the  art  life  of  Eng- 
land, which  is  split  up,  devoid  of  broad  sympathies, 
in  spirit  mean  and  vain. 

Such  an  atmosphere  is  too  thin  for  the  robust 
lungs  of  the  painter  and  pictorial  poet,  who  can,  in 
his  light  moments,  throw  off  amusing  caricatures 
(I  take  a  page  from  my  portfolio,  caught  when  we 
were  at  Boulogne,  over  an  after-dinner  conversa- 
tion and  a  cigar) ;  who  could  plan  a  noble  art  life 
from  his  first  difficult  moments  in  obscurity,  and 
keep  steady  on  the  giddy  way  through  the  flaming 
passages  which  lead  to  the  temple.  He  must  be 
nurtured  in  a  whole  race  of  artists,  of  all  conceiv- 
able developments;  in  the  country  which  shows 
lovers  of  art  in  blouses ;  that  casts  its  salon  gates 
wide  open  —  free  and  genial  as  the  south  wind; 
and  that  can  strew  through  a  Palais  de  L'Industrie, 
such  industrial  learning  and  taste  and  skill  as  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  Cnamps  Elys^es.  In  France, 
the  servant  who  sweeps  the  atelier  floor,  I  repeat, 
reverences  the  man  who  works  upon  it.  The  re- 
spect to  the  artist  is  not  grudging,  nor  confined  to 
a  coterie.  The  vocation  is  respectable.  We  could 
have  nothing  in  England,  unfortunately,  equivalent 
to  the  Quartier  Latin  of  Paris ;  because  we  have 
not  the  general  art-spirit  which  creates  a  youth  fiill 
of  lofty  enterprise  in  intellectual  spheres,  and  that 
will  see  the  admirable  only  in  the  gifts  of  Nature. 

It  is  the  fashion  —  in  which  there  is  something 
of  wicked  design,  I  am  inclined  to  think  —  to 
dwell  on  the  fertility  of  Gustave  Dor^.  I  return 
to  this  point.     His  art  inferiors  would  fain  have 
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patience,  is  the  alap-daeh  work  of  a  gifted,  unculti- 
vated,  careless,  and  greedy  man,  with  an  eye  fixed 
on  the  market  for  his  works.  The  truth  lies  in  an 
opposite  direction,  as  1  have  already  observed ;  but 
this  I  should  add, — the  pictorial-poet  (Tor  Dor^ 
adds  to  those  poets  at  whose  fires  he  hghts  his 
imagination)  and  the  painter,  who  illustrates  at  the 
call  of  publishers  that  he  may  be  able  to  paint  ac- 
eordingr  to  the  free  bent  of  nis  ambition,  is  a  pro- 
iJJic  illu^tmt^jn  but  a  slow  and  ciJiia<.*ieiitioubf  iirtin.* 
Observt^  th(i  tare  with  which  he  pr^iparcd  hituj^clf 
Ttxr  the  glory  that  ia  onlv  n^jw  cotmii^  to  him.  For 
two  yeara  he  pursued  tte  anatomical  courjiei*  at  a 
PariH  hospital,  aatl  disi^ected  wiili  the  roi?t  of  the 
students^  luitil  ho  knew  every  muscle  and  articula- 
tion of  thy  human  fram^^,  and  could  sec,  in  his 
mind':^  eye,  all  the  barmOTiie.^  of  motion  m  diitant 
pointf^  nf  the  frame  whic^h  follow  the  movement  of 
a  Ihub,  Similarly,  he  lay  in  the  long  ^ratist's  on 
summer  days,  and  marked  tho  intimncics  of  the 
great  nature  which  he  loved.  He  has  I  ravelled  far 
and  widt%  —  always,  as  he  hain>ily  expressed  itj  on 
OUT  Windsor  cxpeditioQ^  —  with  plenty  of  collodion 
in  hie  hoad>  On  the  bridle-roadB  of  8] jam  he 
hm  gathered  rich  stores  of  the  picturcmme.  And, 
lately,  in  the  highwava  and  by- w aye  of  London  he 
hiiii  \kqm  an  intrepiil  wandenr,  as  the  world  will 
km>iv  shortly.  Fie  can  tell  you  j^on^s  of  ant^cdote,? 
of  hl^  travels  up  mountains,  and  of  haii>breadth 
escapes.  He  is  faniiliar  witli  the  old  dens  of  the 
Montaf^^ne  Bt.  Genevibve ;  and  wo  have  been 
together  anionic  the  opimn-eatera  of  Whitcchaj>el, 
in  the  penny  ^raflT,  and  in  the  thieves'  kitchen!^  and 
bedrooms  ot'the  East  End  of  London. 

How  many  arLL?ta  prospect  so  far  as  thisj  and 
with  courage,  and  all-eucoro parsing  liberality,  see 
art  everywhere,  and  exprcs!*  it  by  any  knriwn  vehi- 
cle ?  The  men  who  narrow  their  realm  to  the 
pigsty  and  tho^ poultry-iard  rtvRent  the  universality 
of  their  brotlier  as  an  invasion  of  a  series  of  spe- 
cialties. Tlie  flower-painter  is  in  hic^h  dudj^eon  be- 
c^u^  the  creator  of  the  *^  NetJjihyte  "  presumes  to 
repnxluce  the  glories  of  a  hedgerow.  Tie  is  de* 
nounced  as  an  <u:ciipiir*:nf ;  th*"  fact  being  that  he 
is  much  plus  the  artiiitt  as  ordinary  men  undcrstaml 
the  painter  of  pielmvs. 

A  man  may  have  fine  executive  skill,  be  unsur- 
pas^d  at  the  linjhts  and  shades  of  a  statin  drcise, 
and,  withiu  hia  ranjre,  a  faithful  k^ns,  casting  a 
scirap  **f  uatm^t  a  ccjrner,  upon  a  panel.  And  yet 
h*?  shall  not  b*  an  artist,  in  the  hifrhust  sense  and 
j>ower<>f  tlio  viwation.  ^Flie  special  men  are  the  sworn 
enemies  tif  the  Dortls,  af^  the  trader  in  a  single  arti- 
cle \&  of  the  general  dealer.  It  is  the  very  width 
of  his  range  which  has  raised  the  host  of  the  artbt'w 
enemies.  He  has  travellt'd  over  a  continent,  and 
has  stirred  a  «!ore  of  hostile  tribes,  — who,  Individ- 
ually*  itrt.^  to  him  what  the  tinker  is  to  the  architect. 
ITie  nharpoesB  of  the  hostility  prtx^Iaims  the  doughty 
force  of  the  knight  who  if*  in  tht-  fic^ld,  1  havf  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  when,  in  the  flii^h  of  his 
voutli,  Uore  climbed  to  th<.^  cock  cnjwning  the  sftee- 
ple  of  St.  Ouen,  at  Knuen,  ami  descent  led  by  the 
lightning  conductor,  be  moved  the  wrath  of  the 
pfofetisdcmal  steeiilc-cliraber,  who  eatd^  '*  Thiri  is  an 
mva^on  of  my  aj^ecial  territory.'* 

In  a  3CM.nety  like  ourSf  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  univcraal  obiw^rver  to  esca[>e  the  condemnation 
of  the  special  man.     It  ia  freely  conceded  that  Dore 

*  At  thli  dnt^  (^mUvd  Dai>«  liiu  p&1iit«l  only  itxtytwo  iti^turcsj 
p««A  Hdd  HUfrtl ;  mt  na/t  leutb  Hib  aumber  1:0110  of  blft  muteotpo- 


is  a  remarkable  illustrator,  on  the  condition  that  he 
is  admitted  to  be  no  painter ;  as  though  the  hand 
that  wrought  the.  terrors  of  Dante  and  the  beauties  of 
Elaine  could  be  other  than  that  of  a  painter  of  the 
highest  order.  Dore  has  made  mistakes  with  his 
brush  (his  Baden  picture  was  one  of  them,  albeit 
there  were' splendid  passages  in  it),  and  his  color  is 
open,  on  many  occasions,  to  fair  condemnation ;  but 
it  is  only  the  pettiness  of  jpalnnsy,  bom  of  knowl- 
i.:i\'jy  i\^  llinik'd  'AS  that  piirveycdat  :idunie'ji  vilLifi^c 
st'hiHjL  which  can  collect  these  errttrs,  and  be  un- 
ri;j;hteous  enough  to  put  them  befoi-e  the  beauty  of 
such  a  picture  as  the  "  Nt^ophyle  "  or  the  **  Fran- 
ce sea  de  Rimini,"  Critics  of  this  mind,  met-t- 
in^  an  antagonist  at\er  the  tight,  would  be- 
friend lum  by  coverinf^  up  bis  uninjured  eye,  and 
leaving  the  blackened  one  expot^ed.  Severe  men 
may  be  just  oecaaionally;  but  the  nde  \%  other- 
wise. 'Whyn  a  critic  purveys  the  works  of  a  iiian 
of  the  calibre  of  Hustave  Uord,  and  after  swingling 
out  one  picture,  tells  his  rcaderg  tJiat  the  TK*^i  are 
"  trash  J "  he  proves  that  the  journal  tlirough  which 
he  ipeaks  to  the  outside  world,  in  search  of  an 
anatonii^t  has  found  a  slaughteraiaa. 

French  art-criticism  is  open  to  censure  on  more 
than  one  ground,  aad  ntmc  of  our  time  have  isuflfei^d 
nniler  its  tyranny  more  than  the  suhjcet  of  this  pa- 
]jer.  It  ha^  a  viVionf?  tendency  to  be,  in  a  llterarj' 
sense,  brilUant  at  the  cost  of  tmith.  Tliis  vice  was 
conspk-nous  tliruu^hoat  the  sprightly  volume  in 
which  M.  Edrnond  About  reviewed  modern  art, 
in  1855.  Among  the  lesser  critiea  who  are  cm- 
ploj^'ed  to  make  the  mht^  the  bai*is  of  an  aumt^ing 
series  of  articles,  —  "tjoint''  is  the  3ole  aim;  the 
writer  has  not  the  qualities  ueces^iiry  to  the  judsre. 
lie  L^  not  wanted  for  hid  judgment,  but  Ibr  his 
mechanrvtc.  Ilia  criticism  is  not  worth  that  com- 
pnehcprled  in  the  series  of  ihiirrifit  which  Cham  is 
wont  to  publish »  The  caricatiu^st  gets  his  effects 
by  exaggerating  defects  or  \^  cakncf^sfj!*  or  peeuliari- 
tie?  which  are  neither;  but  the  sportive  writer  on 
art  ietehcs  blood,  and  the  ^ipplause  which  he  geta  if 
best*) wed  in  the  ^nui  which  raises  the  bravoes  of 
the  matador*3  admirers.  But  we  show  iU-naturc 
equal  to  any  ^ar^i'as^m,  —  witliout  the  point.  Our 
instrument  is  blunts  and  depend f.,  for  wounding, 
on  its  widght*  When  an  artist  comes  imdcr  it, 
pi-e tending  to  do  more  than  one  thing,  to  make  a 
fim^  appt^arance  in  more  tliarj  one  fii^ld  of  art,  it 
bruises  hiui  with  its  heaviest  blows.  It  having  be- 
come settled  in  the  conunon  mind  that  a  man  can 
be  only  one-gided^  he  who  advances  showiug  two 
?idfs  IS  set  upon,  as  an  intolerably  vain  nian,  who 
must  he  belabored  imtil  he  elects'  the  one  side  iu.^ 
will  show  hencefbrth.  nms  Dt>rc  is  a  fine  iJlu>tr.i- 
lor,  and,  no  painter,  allyeit  the  producer  of  the 
*^  Neophyte/'  a  dosteu  Spanish  pieces  ei]ual  in  glow 
and  depth  and  truth  to  Phillip.  an<i  a  score  of  noble 
landscapes  —  the  finest,  the  latej't,  exhibited  in  the 
Saloon  of  Honor  of  thi^  year'i?  National  Kxhibition ! 
The  passing  critic,  with  his  itettled  idya  (a  falst} 
one)  and  his  own  pet  painter  under  hh  wing,  re- 
tiises  to  hear  jiny thing  about  the  new  paiuter'fl  pur- 
jjoj^e,  and  the  method  of  hi^  life,  This  unikiruef^fl 
appears  most  monstrous  to  those  who  have  tlic 
closcHt  knowledge  of  the  victim  of  it. 

I  resume  my  starting-point,  to  conclude.  Oustave 
Dore  remains  to  be  studied  bv  hia  conteinporaricfi 
in  his  intellectual  entirety.  liis  range  of  travel  in 
art  is  wide,  because  lils  symprsthlei!  are  generous  be- 
yond artificial  politiear  frontiers ;  nnd  he  ] Kisses 
from  scene  to  licene,  from  race  to  race,  troni  realm 
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to  realm,  storing  his  treasure  as  he  goes.  No  man 
could  have  a  more  abiding  reverence  for  every  form 
of  progress.  He  will  pass  an  evening  discussing 
anatomy  and  physiology  with  doctors.  Recreation 
takes  always,  with  him,  Mr.  Gladstone's  splendid 
definition  of  it.  He  rests  firom  art,  in  th/e  domains 
of  harmony  and  melody.  He  takes  the  lower,  or 
less  ambitious,  walks  ol  his  profession,  that  he  may 
get  the  strength  and  means  to  climb  to  the  highest 
range ;  so  that  the  snow  shall  fall  upon  him  as  upon 
thelnountains  he  has  hugged  so  often,  at  his  high- 
est. It  has  been  with  an  impatience  difficult  to 
master  that  the  companions  of  an  art  life  of  this 
chivabrous  quality,  have  read  the  unhandsome  and 
incomi^etent  criticism  to  which  Dor^  has  been 
subjected,  in  one  or  two  directions,  in  this  coimtr}'. 
K  this  criticism  have  wounded,  it  is  because  the 
highest  intellectual  aptitudes  abide  only  with  the 
most  sensitive  natures.  The  delights  of  the  imag- 
ination are  paid  for  by  nervous  pangs,  which  the 
mass  can  never  understand. 

Tlie  man  of  genius  who  has  submitted  to  the  less- 
er forms  of  his  art,  that  he  may  gain  the  power  to 
climb  to  its  empyrean,  has  tliat  intrepid  patience 
by  which  —  to  quote  the  Persian  proverb  —  the 
mulberry  leaf  is  wrought  into  satin. 

A  DRIFTING  STAR. 

Few  of  the  statements  made  by  Professor  Stokes 
in  the  address  with  which. he  opened  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  attracted  more 
attention  than  the  assertion  that  Sirius  is  receding 
from  the  earth  at  the  rate  of  nearly  thirty  miles  in 
ever^'  second  of  time.  Amazing  as  the  fact  is,  it 
was  not  the  fact  that  attracted  so  much  attention ; 
for  even  such  a  tremendous  rate  of  motion  is  no  un- 
common attribute  of  the  orbs  which  deck  our  skies. 
Astronomers  have  shown  that  our  own  sun  sweeps 
ever  onward  through  space  with  a  velocity  altogether 
inconceivable  by  us.  Our  own  earth  speeds  around 
its  central  luminar}'  with  a  velocity  of  more  than 
eighteen  miles  per  second.  Even  minute  bodies 
like  the  meteors  which  flash  in  momentary  splendor 
across  the  heavens,  and  then  vanish  forever,  have 
a  velocity  of  motion  almost  equal  to  that  with 
which  the  stately  orb  of  Sirius  coursi^s  onwards 
through  space.  It  was  not,  then,  the  enormous 
velocily  ascribed  to  the  fiery  Dog  Star  that  at^ 
tracted  men's  notice.  The  wonder  was  how  as- 
tronomers could  measure  the  motion  with  which 
the  star  is  rusliing  from  us.  Knowing  that,  vast  as 
is  the  velocity  of  its  motion,  comitless  ages  must 
pass  before  the  star  could  seem  to  be  diminished  in 
splendor  through  its  recession,  it  seemed  indeed  an 
amazing  thing  that  any  process  we  can  apply  could 
tell  us  am'thing  respecting  a  motion  whose  primary 
effect  is  absolutely  mappreciable. 

As  the  time  is  approaching  when  the  same  meth- 
od which  has  revealed  to  us  the  recession  of  Sirius 
is  to  be  applied  with  increased  instrumental  powers 
under  the  able  management  of  our  leading  spectro- 
scopist,  it  may  interest  many  to  learn  something  of 
the  strange  mode  of  inquiry  which  can  deal  success- 
fully with  a  problem  of  so  much  difficulty.  Already 
the  new  telescope  is  approaching  completion,  and 
before  long  a  series  of  questions  which  Mr.  Huggins 
had  found  beyond  the  powers  of  his  8|-inch  tele- 
scope will  be  solved  by  means  of  the  increased 
powers  now  placed  at  lus  disposal. 

The  new  mode  of  estimating  the  Stella  motions  is 
in  reality  sufficiently  simple,  thoagh  the  principle 


on  which  it  depends  is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of 
labors  by  the  most  eminent  physicists  Gt  the  age. 
We  must  conceive  our  earth  as  placed  within  a 
wave-tossed  ocean  extending  on  every  side  into  in- 
finite space.  The  waves  which  traverse  this  ocean 
are  the  minute  light  waves  and  heat  waves  and 
chemical  waves  which  every  celestial  orb  is  ever 
generating.  Transmitted  through  the  ethereal 
ocean  with  a  velocity  altogether  inconceivable  by 
us,  these  waves  not  only  generate  a  myriad  forms  of 
force  and  motion,  but  tell  us  all  that  we  can  learn 
about  the  habitudes  of  the  celestial  bodies.  Our 
earth  is  a  part  of  the  shore  of  the  infinite  ethereal 
ocean,  and  the  waves  which  roll  upon  that  shore 
bring  from  beyond  the  ever-tossing  ocean  widfs  and 
strays  of  knowledge,  which  our  astronomers  are  busily 
piecinor  together,  —  wwf  by  waif,  and  stray  by  stray, 
—  until  a  noble  stnicture  is  rising  under  their  hands, 
built  though  it  be  of  the  mere  sana  and  shells  bi-ought 
to  us  by  the  ethereal  waves  that  lave  our  shores. 

Like  the  waves  of  our  own  seas,  those  which 
traverse  the  ethereal  ocean  of  space  are  of  unequal 
dimensions.  From  the  long  heat-waves  which  Ty  n- 
dall  has  termed  the  rollers  of  the  great  ether  ocean, 
t6  the  billows  of  the  light-waves,  and  so  to  the  tiny 
ripples  of  the  actinic  waves,  we  have  every  grada- 
tion of  length.  But  there  is  this  peculiarity  in  the 
waves  that  come  to  us  from  any  particular  star,  that 
while  the  same  gradations  of  length  are  observed, 
waves  of  a  certain  definite  length  are  wanting. 
Still,  comparing  ethereal  with  sea-wav^s,  it  is  as 
though  the  waves  which  travelled  to  our  sea-coast 
before  some  particular  wind  had  nearly  every 
length,  from  that  of  the  roller  to  that  of  the  ripple, 
but  that  waves  exactly  ten  feet  from  crest  to  crest, 
and  waves  of  exactly  certain  other  lengths,  were 
invariably  found  to  be  wanting. 

Now,  let  us  conceive  of  our  earth  as  a  ship  in  the 
vast  ocean  of  space,  and  no  longer  ^  a  fixed  part 
of  that  ocean's  shore-line.  As  a  ship  speeds  over 
a  wave-tossed  ocean,  there  is  an  obvious  apparent 
change  in  the  length  of  the  waves  she  crosses.  If 
she  is  meeting  a  long  series  of  rollers,  for  instance, 
she  crosses  them  more  quickly  (that  is,  more  pas* 
her  in  a  given  time)  than  if  she  were  at  anchor ; 
and  if  dm  is  moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
rollers,  fewer  pass  her  in  a  given  time,  and  if  those 
on  board  of  her  wen'  not  aware  of  her  motion,  they 
would  think  the  rollers  narrower  or  wider  than  they 
are  in  reality  in  the  respective  cases  mentioned. 

Supposinj^,  however,  that  such  a  crew  had  some 
exact  method  of  measuring  the  apparent  length  of 
the  rollers  and  billows  which  passed  under  them, 
and  that  they  knew  beforehand  that  wares  exactly 
ten  teet  long  were  wanting  in  the  sea  they  were 
traversing,  then  they  would  be  able  to  tell  whether 
their  ship  was  moving  or  not,  and  in  what  direction. 
For  instead  of  waves  of  ten  feet  in  length  being 
absent,  waves  of  exactly  nine  feet  in  length  might 
seem  to  be  wanting ;  and  then  they  would  know 
that  these  were  in  reality  the  ten-feet  waves^  only 
that  their  ship's  motion  had  reduced  them  to  nine 
feet.  So  they  would  know  that  they  were  travel- 
ling one  tenth  as  fast  as  the  sea-waves  and  meeting 
them.  And  if  waves  of  eleven  feet  in  length  feemed 
to  be  wanting,  they  would  know  that  their  ship  wi* 
travelling  one  tenw  as  fast  as  the  sea  waves  and  in 
the  same  direction. 

One  more  illustration,  and  we  shall  be  ready  to 
show  how  certainly  astronomers  have  become  as- 
sured of  the  recession  of  Sirius.     Suppose  the  rea- 
1  son  why  waves  of  a!!,  save  certain  definite  lengtlia, 
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came  from  a  partictilajr  directioii,  was  that  a  num- 
ber of  buoys  lying  far  away  in  that  direction  were 
tossing,  each  with  its  own  rhythmic  motion,  only 
that  no  boors  were  tossing  with  the  motion  which 
would  supply  certain  definite  waves.  Then  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  if  the  fleet  of  bnoys  were  fud- 
denly  to  begin  to  move  away  from  or  towards  the 
shore,  a  cfaan^  would  take  place  in  the  length  of 
every  order  o?  waves.  A  tossing  buoy,  for  example, 
which  was  generating  a  twenty-feet  wave,  would 
generate  a  longer  wave  when  travelling  quicklv 
away.  When  it  was  at  its  highest  it  would  mark 
the  crest  of  a  wave,  and  when  next  at  its  highest 
that  crest  would  be  twenty  feet  away  if  the  ouoy 
had  not  travelled,  but  if  the  buoy  had  travelled  a 
foot  in  the  interval  the  crest  would  be  twenty-one 
feet  away,  and  all  the  waves  generated  by  the  buoy 
would  be  twenty-one  feet  from  crest  to  crest.  This 
being  true  (mutatis  mutandis)  for  all  the  buoys,  in- 
stead of  ten-ieet  waves  being  wanting  (say),  there 
would  now  be  no  eleven-feet  waves.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  fleet  of  buoys  were  approaching  the 
shore  at  a  similar  rate,  there  would  be  no  nine-feet 
waves.  Thus  in  eveir  case  a  motion  of  approach 
is  indicated  by  the  snortening  of  wave  lengths,  a 
motion  of  recession  by  the  reverse. 

Now,  the  waves  which  Sirius  sends  across  the 
ethereal  ocean  are  of  all,  except  certain  lengths ; 
aod  our  physicists  have  recopnized  the  missing 
waves  as  corresponding  to  those  which  certain 
known  gases  have  the  power  of  absorbing.  When 
we  look  at  the  spectrum  of  Sirius,  we  see  the  waves 
of  different  orders  separately,  and  we  see  the  gaps 
dwtinctlv  marked.  Tnese  gaps  ought  to  correspond 
to  the  placea  where  waves  of  a  certain  length  should 
&1L  But  if  Sirius  is  not  at  rest  there  will  not  be 
this  exact  correspondence.  Now,  fortunately,  we 
can  tell  whether  tnis  is  the  case  or  not.  We  can 
cause  the  light  from  the  very  vapor  which  is  absorb- 
ing: certain  of  the  li^t  waves  of  Sirius  to  produce 
a  bright-line  spectrum  side  by  side  with  the  spec- 
tmm  of  Sirius;  and  the  fundamental  principle  of 
spectroscopic  analysis  teaches  that  the  bright  lines 
stiould  correspond  with  the  dark  gaps  in  the  star's 
spectrum.  Ii  not,  it  must  be  because  the  recession 
or  approach  of  the  star  is  lengthening  or  shorten- 
inj;  an  its  light  waves,  and  so  displacing  the  dark 

gap- 
Now,  when  the  spectrum  of  Sirius  is  thus  com- 
pared with  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen  it  is  found  there 
is  not  that  exact  correspondence  which  was  to  have 
been  looked  for  if  the  star  were  at  rest.  The  dark 
ab«orptioii-line  of  hydrogen  in  the  star's  spectrum  is 
f*hifled  in  a  direction  indicating  that  the  wave 
lengths  have  been  increased.  In  other  words,  it  is 
found  that  the  star  must  be  receding  fix)mus.  The 
indicatioti  is  one  of  extreme  delicacy,  however,  and 
uothing  but  the  enormous  velocity  with  which  the 
rtar  19  really  travelling  away  fit)m  us  would  have 
sufficed  to  render  the  motion  accessible  with  the  in- 
i'trumental  means  applied  by  Mr.  Hugrins.  Now 
^t  he  is  to  be  placed  in  possession  of  improved 
optical  appliances  we  may  hope  for  information  re- 
specting the  motions  of  many  other  stars.  The 
Mowledge  thus  acquired  cannot  but  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  theories  which  we  are  to  form 
fwpecUng  the  sidereal  spaces.  Hitherto  we  have 
been  forced  to  be  content  with  the  measurement  of 
^se  apparent  motions  which  our  telescopists  have 
l*en  able  to  detect.  Ignorant  of  the  stars'  dis- 
tances, we  could  form  but  the  vaguest  notion  of  the 
tnie  significance  of  these  movements.    Now,  how- 


ever, we  have  a  mode  of  measurement  which  tells 
us  of  the  actual  velocity  of  stellar  motions,  and  will 
thus  enable  us  to  form  much  clearer  conceptions 
than  we  have  yet  been  able  to  obtain  respecting 
the  grand  processes  of  cosmical  evolution  wmch  are 
in  progress  around  us. 


OUR  ARTIST  IN  WINDOWS. 
It 

How  we  first  came  to  go  to  the  glass-staining 
factory  I  ha»dly  remember.  Some  one  mentioned 
the  place,  and  then  some  one  else  mentioned  it 
again  with  a  word  of  interest.  Then  a  new  win- 
dow was  put  in  our  church,  bearing  a  wonderfully 
quaint  and  sweet  design  of  the  Saviour  as  a  child. 
Our  senior  warden  had  seen  the  original  drawing 
at  the  factory.  Suddenly  Cecile  seemed  seized 
with  the  greatest  desire  to  visit  the  works  :  she 
said  it  was  a  shame,  when  there  was  a  place  of 
such  importance  in  the  town,  that  we  should  know 
nothing  about  it.  After  that,  Jo  read  an  article 
somewhere  on  media3val  architecture  and  saints, 
which  m?  le  her  teel  interested  too ;  so  at  last  it  hap- 
pened, witti  nt  any  special  thought  on  my  part,  that 
one  afternoon  we  stood  hesitating  before  the  half- 
open  factory  door. 

"  Shall  >ve  enter  ?  "  I  asked,  feeling  for  the  mo- 
ment a  strange  reluctance. 

"  O  yes.  Miss  Bumey,"  said  Cecile,  in  her  lan- 
guid, decisive  way ;  "  we  will  go  on  now,  no  matter 
what  it  costs."  And  lifting  her  hand  she  knocked 
at  the  door. 

One  of  the  workmen  tiuned  and  bade  us  enter. 
We  told  him  our  errand ;  and,  as  there  was  no 
proprietor  or  foreman  present,  he  offered  with  rude 
courtesy  to  explain  things  to  us  a  little.  This  was 
a  busy  room ;  the  men  in  it  were  cutting  glass  into 
all  sorts  of  shapes  that  could  be  used, — rounds 
and  arches,  circles,  diamonds,  and  parallelograms. 
Our  guide  explained  to  us  that  these,  after  they 
were  stained  and  the  colors  burnt  in,  would  be 
fastened  together  with  slender  links  of  metal,  and 
so  composed  into  windows.  Then  he  led  us  to  the 
more  intricate  department,  where  skilful  workmen 
were  transferring  the  outlines  of  ecclesiastical  de- 
si^s  to  these  shapes  of  glass,  and  laying  on  the 
cwors  which  were  next  to  be  made  fast  by  fire. 
After  that  we  visited  the  kiln  or  oven,  glowing 
with  perpetual  heat.  Jo  asked  a  great  many  ques- 
tions, which  the  man  obligingly  answered,  and  at 
last,  spying  a  heap  of  broken  glass  in  a  comer,  she 
stooped  down  to  it,  and  began  to  examine  the 
pieces. 

"  May  I  have  some  of  these  bits  ?  "  she  asked, 
eagerly,  holding  up  a  deep  blue  one,  and  looking 
through  it  at  the  sun. 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  man,  smiling ;  "  take  as 
many  as  vou  please.  The  *  children  often  come  to 
ask  for  tiiem,  but  young  ladies  seldom  care  for 
such  things." 

"O,  I  think  they  are  lovely  I"  cried  Jo,  with 
enthusiasm ;  and  she  ^thered  up  fragments  of  pur- 
ple and  crimson,  and  intense  azure. 

I  heard  a  window-shutter  open,  and  our  guide 
glanced  upwards. 

"  But,"  siud  Cecile's  soft  voice,  "  where  do  you 
get  your  first  designs  for  your  pictures  on  glass  ? 
Are  those  also  done  in  the  factory  ?  " 

"  Yes,  miss,"  answered  the  wcricman ;  "  we  have 
our  own  artist.  He  makes  the  designs  in  a  room 
up  stairs.     He  is  the  best  we  ever  had." 
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The  man  spoke  warmly,  as  if  he  felt  a  personal 
friendship  for  the  artist 

"  Might  we  not  visit  his  room  ?  "  asked  Ceeile,  in 
a  persistent  sort  of  way.  "  Will  he  think  it  an  in- 
trusion?" 

Our  guide  glanced  upwards  again.  Jo,  imheeding 
our  talk,  was  just  holding  up  to  the  light  a  broken 
diamond  she  had  found,  with  a  yellow  oak-leaf  on  it. 

"  I  think  we  may  venture  to  try,"  said  our  guide, 
cheerfiilly ;  "  though  he  does  not  often  receive  vis- 
itors." 

So  we  called  Jo,  and  then  all  went  into  the 
building,  groping  one  bjr  one  up  a  dark  flight  of 
stairs.  Ceciie  made  me  walk  first,  as  being  chaper- 
on, but  I  hardly  realized  where  we  were  ascending, 
or  why.  At  the  landing,  oiur  guide  paused  and 
knocked,  then,  opening  the  door  ushered  us  in,  and 
withdrew. 

The  room  was  large  and  li^ht  From  a  sort  of 
confusion  of  things  by  the  window,  a  young  man 
came  to  meet  us,  with  a  pleasant  welcome  in  hi^ 
face  and  voice,  as  he  asked  in  what  way  he  could 
serve  us. 

He  wore  a  blue  jacket,  which  gave  him  a  sailor 
like  air,  and  his  hair  was  tumbled,  as  if  he  had 
been  running  his  fingers  through  it.  Wavy  brown 
hair  it  was ;  and  he  had  a  half-dreamy,  half-keen 
look  in  his  gray  eves,  such  as  I  used  to  see  years 
ago  in  the  eyes  of  a  hero  of  my  youth.  Either  this, 
or  something  in  his  manner,  took  me  by  surprise, 
and  I  could  think  of  onlv  the  most  commonplace 
words  to  tell  him  that  we  should  like  to  see  his  de- 
signs, and  to  learn  a  little  about  them. 

He  glanced  past  me  at  Ceciie.  That  was  a  way 
people  always  had  of  doing,  even  when  she  was  my 
pupil,  and  I  kept  her  mind  full  of  lessons.  Now 
that  she  was  emancipated,  and  become  a  ruler  her- 
self in  the  small  world,  the  little  gray  governess 
might  well  be  content  to  keep  in  the  background, 
and  console  herself  with  honest,  plain  Jo,  who  had 
scarcely  outgrown  books  and  tasks.  Ceciie  was 
our  beauty,  Targe  and  fair,  slow  and  stately ;  one 
could  watch  her  a  long  time  in  silence,  like  a  statue 
or  a  painting.  She  never  said  much ;  there  seemed 
to  be  no  need  that  she  should ;  people  were  always 
falling  in  love  with  her,  and  she  flirted  indolently 
right  and  left  without  taking  any  trouble  at  all  about 
it.  Our  beauty  seemed  rather  bored  with  life 
sometimes,  but  we  made  much  of  her,  and  smoothed 
her  way  as  far  as  we  could. 

The  artist  glanced  past  at  her.  She  stood  in  the 
sunshine  like  a  queen,  her  rich  silk  and  India  shawl 
draping  her  right  royally,  and  a  delicate  pink  was 
creeping  into  her  cheeks  like  that  of  apple-blos- 
soms. There  was  a  slight  look  of  animation  about 
her  too,  which  1  had  often  thought  the  only  thing 
lacking  to  make  the  beauty  of  her  face  perfect. 

"  P^on  me,"  he  said,  after  an  instant,  "  you 
made  me  think  of  a  paibting  of  Bathsheba  I  once 
saw.  Come  this  way,  ladies,  and  I  will  show  you 
any  of  my  designs  that  you  care  to  look  at." 

He  had  drawn  them  on  great  sheets  of  creamy 
tinted  paper  almost  as  thick  as  parchment.  They 
were  mere  outlines  sketched  witn  charcoal,  but  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  thing  was  there,  and  much  more 
powerful  and  suggestive  than  if  done  with  fine- 
pointed  pencils  toned  and  shaded  to  the  minutest 
perfection.  He  unrolled  one  after  another,  holding 
each  before  us  for  a  moment.  First  there  was  St. 
Peter  with  the  keys. 

"  How  fine ! "  murmured  Ceciie.  He  rolled  it 
up  and  then  brought  out  another,  —  St.  Andrew 
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with  the  few  fishes  that  were  to  feed  the  multi- 
tude. 

"  Very  charming,"  said  Ceciie,  letting  a  slow,  lin- 
gering glance  of  her  beautiful  eyes  fiul  upon  the 
artist ;  and  she  had  her  word  of  praise  ready  for 
each  picture  in  its  turn.  There  was  Lazarus  just 
risen,  and  still  bound  with  the  grave-clothes,  ghast- 
ly, yet  rejoicing.  There  was  John  the  Baptist, 
with  his  leathern  girdle  and  raiment  of  camela* 
hair ;  there  was  Miuy,  who  sat  at  the  Saviour's  feet, 
and  that  other  Mar}',  with  unbound  hair,  penitent, 
and  bearing  her  box  of  precious  ointment  These 
were  all  so  simply,  quaintly,  forcibly  sketched,  like 
old  carvings  where  were  is  not  a  line  to  spare  :  and 
then  the  round,  solid  ring  of  halo  behind  each 
saint's  head  was  so  unlike  what  it  represented,  and 
yet  expressed  it  so  perfectly,  that  there  grew  to  be 
a  charm  in  watching  for  imexpected  severities  of 
outline ;  and  the  most  antique  and,  at  first  glance, 
ungraceful  came  to  seem  the  most  to  be  admired. 

He  unrolled  and  held  before  us  one  of  his  largest 
desi^s,  —  Christ  blessing  the  Little  Children.  It 
was  instinct  with  majesty  and  sweetness. 

"  How  very  charming  I "  murmured  Ceciie,  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  comprehend  it  artistically,  and  pois- 
ing her  chin  upon  her  exquisite  hand. 

"  O,  how  beautiful  I  how  beautiful ! "  exclaimed 
Jo,  pressing  forward;  *'just  see,  Miss  Bumey,  the 
dear  little,  pure,  baby  faces,  not  afraid  to  look  up 
at  Him  I  Their  very  robes  look  pure,  —  how  can 
such  straight,  stiff*  lines  seem  to  mean  so  much  1  I 
should  think  it  would  be  like  being  in  a  cathedral 
all  the  time,  and  worshipping,  when  one  does  sach 
thmgs  as  these  I  " 

The  artist  smiled,  and  unrolled  another  picture, 
where  the  Madonna  appeared,  leading  the  chUdren 
Jesus  and  John,  with  that  ineffable  look  of  holy  in- 
nocence in  the  faces  of  the  three.  Jo  held  her 
hands  tight  toother  in  an  ecstasy,  and  Ceciie,  in 
her  soft,  lingering  accents,  said,  "  What  a  wonder- 
ful genius  you  must  be,  Mr.  Hunter  I  " 

It  occurred  to  me  as  singular  that  she  should 
know  his  name,  but  I  supposed  the  workman  who 
had  been  our  guide  must  nave  mentioned  it  when  I 
was  not  paying  attention. 

He  was  taking  down  one  or  two  others,  and 
carelessly  unrolling  them. 

"  How  very  beautiful !  "  said  Ceciie,  in  her  lady- 
like monotone. 

"  Why,  what  a  difference  between  this  and  the 
others  1 "  exclaimed  Jo.  "  I  do  not  like  it  as  well. 
Is  this  your  design  too,  Mr.  Hunter  ?  " 

He  looked  pleased  at  her  quick  discernment. 

"  No,"  he  said,  **  this  was  done  by  my  predeces- 
sor. He  always  drew  in  the  modem  style,  but  I 
prefer,  for  my  own  part,  the  mediaeval  and  an- 
tique." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Jo,  heartily ;  "  this  one  is  yours, 
I  know.  The  dear  little  cherubs  look  as  if  the^- 
were  shouting  praises  with  those  open  mouths  and 
rapt  eyes ! " 

"  You  paint  on  canvas,  sometimes,  do  you  not, 
Mr.  Hunter,  besides  sketching  these  paper  pic- 
tures?" asked  Ceciie,  slowly  raising  her  eyes  to  his. 

The  slightest  tinge  of  color  seemed  to  come  into 
his  face  as  he  answered,  modestly,  <^I  do  a  little 
in  that  way  sometimes.  I  keep  my  easel  over  by 
that  corner  window." 

And  stepping  to  it,  he  lifled  off*  some  light  cov- 
ering that  nad  lain  over  it,  and  allowed  us  to  see 
the  half-finished  paintintjr.  It  was  the  fkce  of  a 
fair,  queenly  woman,  with  dreamy  languor  in  her 
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eyes,  and  a  careless  sweetness  in  the  curve  of  her 
lip.  Her  hair  had  half  escaped  in  ripples  from  the 
close  Greek  fiUet,  and  in  her  hands  she  held  red 
lilies. 

**  Why,"  said  Jo,  after  a  little  pause,  "  I  think 
she  looks  somethln^like  you,  Cecile  I  " 

**  It  is  meant  for  Helen  of  T^y,"  said  the  young 
man,  quietly  replacing  the  covering. 

Cecile  was  all  in  a  flutter  for  a  moment ;  the  color 
rose  in  her  face  and  she  pulled  her  shawl  a  little 
nervously  about  her  shoulders;  but  it  all  passed 
before  I  nad  time  to  wonder  whether  she  found  the 
room  too  warm,  or  whether  she  was  vexed  because 
die  looked  liked  Helen  of  Troy.  But  it  was  a 
beantifully  painted  picture. 

II. 
Cecile  being  no  longer  under  my  especial  care,  I 
frequently  only  knew  of  her  guests  and  her  plans 
by  the  fragments  of  each  day's  sayings  and  doings 
that  floated  to  me.  I  was  almost  all  the  time  wim 
Jo  and  the  little  ones.  But  I  confess  to  being 
rather  surprised  when  one  day  Jo  came  into  the 
school-room  and  told  me  that  Mr.  Hunter  was  be- 
low in  the  library  with  Cecile.  She  had  heard  his 
voice  and  seen  him  as  she  passed  the  open  door. 
It  startled  me  for  a  moment ;  I  had  not  thought  of 
our  visit  to  the  factory  being  foundation  enough  for 
future  acquaintance. 

But  it  was  a  visit  that  had  not  been  soon  forgot- 
ten. Jo  had  hunted  up  an  old,  curious  book  of 
illuminations,  which,  if  not  the  work  of  some  pious 
monk  himself,  must  have  been  done  by  a  very 
clever  imitator.  Jo  pored  over  it  and  delighted  in 
H,  and  reallv  began  to  gain  a  new  impetus  in  her 
own  ^^raceful  drawing ;  sketching  windows  in  Groth- 
k  arches,  with  diamond  panes  encircling  some  fair 
cherub  face  in  the  centre.  She  had  put  her  broken 
pieces  of  stained  glass  up  in  her  own  room,  where 
the  sun  shone  throudi  them  and  made  tinted  lights. 
That  day,  after  Jo  came  in  and  told  me  that 
Mr.  Hunter  was  down  stairs  with  Cecile,  we  got  out 
our  books  to  read  history,  as  it  was  the  usual  hour, 
and,  the  afternoon  being  warm  and  sunny,  we  be- 
took ourselves  to  the  summer-house  in  the  garden. 
We  were  growing  very  much  excited  over  a  graphic 
account  ofthe  meeting  of  the  two  queens  Ehzabeth 
and  Mary,  in  the  garden  at  Fothexingay,  when  steps 
came  down  the  path  towards  us,  and  there  was  a 
sudden  meeting  in  our  own  garden.  Cecile  and 
Mr.  Hunter  came  into  the  mic&t  of  our  group,  and 
the  smaller  forces  dispersed. 

**  I  am  sure  1  did  not  know  you  people  were  out 
here,"  said  Cecile. 

**  But  I  am  very  glad  you  are  here,  —  very  glad  to 
meet  you  again,"  said  the  artist,  shaking  hands 
with  Jo  and  me.  There  was  no  knit  jacket  to-day ; 
no  tumbled  hair ;  in  every  point  of  dress  and  man- 
ner, 3ir.  Hunter  appeared  before  us  as  genuine  a 
gentleman  as  any  in  the  land. 

"Miss  Dormer  kindly  invited  me  to  call,"  he 
said,  turning  his  cool,  gray  eyes  full  upon  Cecile  as 
he  spoke ;  "  and  as  we  had  a  short  out  pleasant 
acouaintance  at  the  Lakes  a  year  ago,  I  felt  justi- 
fied in  yielding  to  the  temptation  now." 

*»One  of  Cecile*s  old  flirtations!"  I  thought  to 
myself,  feeling  a  little  vexed,  I  hardly  knew  why, 
for  it  had  been  rather  our  custom  to  be  proud  of 
the  number  of  our  beauty's  conquests.  But  this 
one  seamed  singular;  for  why  had  they  met  so 
coolly  at  the  glass-works  without  any  allusion  to 
their  earlier  acquaintance  ? 


«  Did  you  know  each  other  before  ?  "  asked  Jo 
glancing  firom  the  artist  to  her  sister.  **  Why  did  you 
not  tell  me,  Cecile?  for  then  I  should  have  felt 
privileged  to  ask  Mr.  Hunter  if  he  could  not  give 
me  some  more  broken  pieces  of  glass." 

**  Pieces  of  glass ! "  exclaimed  the  yoimg  man. 

"  Yes,  with  all  the  beautiful  colors  in  them,  you 
know ;  and  perhaps  you  could  have  found  me  some 
with  a  head,  or  a  hand,  or  a  lily  not  quite  all  brok- 
en, which  would  be  of  no  use  in  the  factory.  I 
should  be  so  glad  to  have  them  I " 

"  You  shall,"  said  Mr.  Hunter,  smiling  brightly. 
"  I  will  look  some  up  on  purpose  and  bring  them  to 
you.  1  remember,  when  I  was  a  boy,  nothing  de- 
lighted me  so  much  as  gathering  up  the  fragments 
of  stained  glass  that  the  workmen  let  me  have.  I 
made  kaleidoscopes  of  them,  and  they  helped  me  to 
study  effects  of  color." 

"  O,  thank  you  1 "  said  Jo.  "  I  mean  to  make 
transparencies  of  mine ,  —  one  for  Miss  Bumey,  one 
for  Cecile,  and  one  for  me."  And  she  turned  to- 
wards her  sister. 

Cecile  was  gathering  ferns ;  she  fastened  two  or 
three  in  Jo's  <&rk  hair.    Jo  looked  at  her  fondly. 

"  What  a  brown,  brown  hand  mine  is  against 
yours  ! "  she  said,  with  a  caressing  touch  on  the  soft 
white  fingers. 

"  There  are  shades  of  white,"  remarked  Mr.  Hun- 
ter;  "at  least  my  sister  Flora  used  to  say  so,  when 
she  went  out  shopping  to  match  worsteds." 

"  That  is  true,"  s«Sd  CeCile  ;  « I  have  worked  a 
groat  deal  on  canvas." 

Mr.  Hunter  shortly  after  took  his  departure,  and 
Cecile  went  back  to  the  house,  leaving  Jo  and  me  to 
finish  our  history,  and  the  account  of  the  queens  at 
Fotheringay.  We  hurried  through  it  all,  and  then 
Jo  carried  the  books  away,  leaving  me  in  the  sum- 
mer-house, in  a  thoughtful  mood,  pondering  over 
my  pupils  and  my  responsibility. 

Mrs.  Dormer  had  aied  three  years  before,  but  I 
had  gone  on  keeping  my  old  place  as  governess  in 
the  family  ever  since,  and  in  default  of  daughter  or 
sister  of  my  own,  my  heart  was  fain  during  these 
long  years  to  cling,  with  whatever  affection  it  had 
left,  to  these  girls  and  to  my  younger  charges. 

Mr.  Dormer  was  a  good-natured  man,  absorbed 
in  business.  We  went  on  in  a  quiet,  contented 
way,  as  a  general  thing,  except  when  Mr.  Dormer's 
sister  came  down  upon  us  for  one  of  her  semi-annual 
visits.  She  would  wake  us  up,  scold  us,  and  criti- 
cise us,  and  give  us  new  notions ;  and  then  sweep 
away  again ;  usualljr  carrying  Cecile  off  with  her 
for  a  month  of  gay  life  in  some  town  or  summer  re- 
sort. After  that  we  would  once  more  settle  down 
into  (juiet.  I  had  seldom  had  cause  to  feel  any  far- 
reaching  anxiety  about  my  dear  girls;  but  on  this 
day  I  ffot  to  thinking  rather  gravely  how  terrible  it 
would  be  if,  through  any  inefficiency  of  mine,  harm 
or  sorrow  should  come  into  their  young  lives. 

But  what  was  there  particularly  to  be  done  ?  I 
went  back  to  the  house  and  tried  to  satisfy  myself 
by  working  all  the  evening  on  a  lovely  puffed 
berthe  for  Cecile,  and  setting  Jo  a  double  lesson  in 
mathematics. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Cecile,  a  few  days  after, 
tapping  the  table  thoughtfully,  with  her  white  fin- 
gers, —  "I  don't  know  whether  to  stay  at  home,  lie 
on  the  sofa  and  read  that  last  novel,  or  whether  to 

fo  over  to  Mrs.  Dawson's  and  learn  her  new  pattern. 
)n  the  whole,  I  think  I  will  go  to  Miss  Dawson's, 
and  you  need  not  wait  lunch  for  me,  Miss  Bumey." 
So  she  made  a  packet  of  her  worsteds  and  huge 
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crochet-needle,  threw  on  her  shawl  carelessly,  yet  bo 
that  it  seemed  to  become  of  itself  a  classic  drapery, 
put  a  veil  over  her  head  Spanish  fashion,  and 
sallied  forth,  slow  and  gracefhl,  with 

"  A  color  In  her  cheek  and  a  light  within  her  eye." 

My  pupils  in  the  school-room  up  stairs  plodded 
away  faimfully  at  their  lessons,  till  all  were  finished, 
and  then  the  boys,  with  a  whoop  and  hurrah, 
whistled  for  the  dog,  and  rushed  off  on  a  forest  ex- 
pedition. Jo  and  I  went  down  to  the  veranda,  — 
she  with  her  old  book  of  illuminations,  I  with  my 
sewing;  and  there  we  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the 
vines  enjoying  the  lovely  summer  day. 

It  was  an  interruption  when  we  heard  the  gate 
open,  and  a  footfall  on  the  gravelled  walk.  But  it 
was  Mr.  Hunter,  and  he  looked  so  honestly  glad  to 
see  us,  and  carried  a  jagged  parcel  so  promising  of 
delight  to  Jo,  that  I  forgave  him  on  the  spot  for 
breaking  up  our  little  dream  of  rest. 

"  What  is  that  ?  A  missal  V  "  he  asked,  seeing 
the  book  Jo  held.  And  then  he  sat  down  by  her 
on  the  step,  and  looked  at  the  auaint  designs  in  cor- 
ner and  margin,  as  she  tumea  over  leaf  after  leaf. 
"  See  that  grave  old  monk  at  the  door  of  his  cell, 
looking  upwards,"  said  he  ;  "  is  n't  that  well 
done?" 

"  And  there  is  what  he  is  looking  up  at,"  replied 
Jo;  "that  little  bird's-nest  in  among  the  vine- 
branches,  and  the  bird's  mouth  wide  open  singing. 
I  suppose  it  makes  him  think  of  praise." 

"  Ah,  there  is  Santa  Maria,"  remarked  the  young 
man,  as  she  turned  another  leaf. 

"  And  O,  look  1 "  cried  Jo,  enthusiastically,  "  see 
the  row  of  little  white  lilies  all  wrought  into  the 
hem  of  her  garment.  I  never  noticed  that  before. 
Is  n't  it  beautiful?" 

"  But  what  is  this  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Hunter,  as  some- 
thing came  fluttering  down  to  the  ground  firom  the 
leaves  of  the  book.     He  picked  it  up. 

"  O,"  said  Jo,  looking  at  it, "  that  is  where  1  tried 
to  copy  a  head  of  St.  John.  But  it  is  n't  good.  I 
made  a  failure  of  it." 

"  It  is  good,"  he  answered,  holding  it  off  for  a 
critical  glance.  "  I  might  have  known  you  would 
draw.  If  you  had  been  a  nun,  you  would  have  made 
a  missal  yourself,  I  am  sure." 

"  Yes,  I  should  have  liked  that,"  she  replied, 
simply,  and  then,  laying  the  book  aside,  glanced 
at  tne  package  he  had  brought 

He  opened  it,  and  gave  it  into  her  hands.  I  did 
not  know  what  he  would  think  of  the  child,  she  was 
so  wild  with  delight  over  those  bits  of  glass. 

"  O,  here  is  a  cross !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  right  in 
the  centre  of  this  diamond,  and  it  is  hardly  broken 
at  all.  I  am  so  glad  1  And  O,  how  queer  this  is, 
—  do  look,  Miss  Bumey,  —  why,  it  must  be  the 
tree  in  Paradise,  there  are  apples  on  it,  and  a  ser- 

Eent  climbing  up  to  them  1  Is  n't  that  odd  ?  And 
ere  is  this  beautiftd  little  lamb  I  I  '11  hang  that 
up  in  Willy's  room.  And,  O  Mr.  Hunter,  what 
have  you  brought  me  ?  It  is  —  it  is  the  face  of  a 
saint,  —  see  what  beautifully  waving  hair,  and 
what  loving  eyes  1 " 

"  That  is  the  head  of  my  figure  of  St.  John,"  he 
said,  "  the  first  copy  in  glass  was  broken  on  its  way 
fipom  the  oven,  and  I  happened  to  save  the  head.  I 
am  so  glad  you  like  it,  iuss  Josephine,  —  it  seemed 
as  if  I  had  very  little  to  bring  you,  after  all." 

Jo  laid  her  treasures  one  above  another  beside 
her,  on  the  comer  6f  the  veranda,  and  pushing 
back  her  brown  hair  firom  her  face,  sat  looking  out- 


wai'd  in  a  sort  of  dreamlike  attitude,  that  made  me 
wonder  what  the  child  was  thinking  of  now.  Jo  was 
not  pretty  ;  no  one  had  ever  called  her  that ;  but  tlie 
was  such  a  brave,  earnest,  cheer)'  little  thing ;  and 
life  was  so  firesh  to  her,  that  she  made  me  think, 
more  than  anything  else,  of  a  little  brown  bird  ant- 
ing the  sweetest  ofsongs  over  every  crumb  it  pic£s 
up. 

"  I  know,"  said  Jo,  slowly,  after  this  pause,  "  I 
know  something  that  I  wish  you  would  paint  in  a 
little  picture  by  itself,  Mr.  Hunter.  It  is  a  rock 
down  m  a  comer  of  the  woods,  just  beyond  our  gjar- 
den.  The  top  of  it  is  hollowed  out,  so  it  catches 
the  rain  like  a  little  cup,  and  that  makes  moss  ero-w 
around  it!  Then  the  birds  fly  down  and  £rink 
from  it.  I  wish  you  would  paint  that  in  a  tiny  pic- 
ture, Mr.  Hunter.  I  never  told  anybody  about  it 
before." 

He  looked  at  her  wistfully,  and  I  looked  at  him. 
Just  in  that  brief  moment  I  seemed  to  realize  that 
the  man  before  me,  though  voung  in  vears,  perhaps, 
had  lived  and  suffered  much.  But  the  next  instant 
I  blamed  myself  for  the  fancy,  he  laughed  so  bright- 
ly, and  there  was  such  a  chajrm  of  buoyant  enthusi- 
asm about  him,  as  he  answered,  — 

"  That  is  just  what  I  should  like  to  paint.  St. 
Robin's  Well,  we  will  call  it.  Won't  you  show  it  to 
me.  Miss  Josephine  ?  " 

Jo  looked  up  at  me. 

"  Shall  we  go,  Miss  Bumey  ?  it  is  only  down  tlie 
garden  and  over  the  wall  in  among  the  maples." 

'*  You  may  go,  my  dear,"  I  said,  "  and  snow  Mr. 
Hunter  the  way.  It  is  a  good  while  since  I  climbed 
a  wall,  and  I  will  sit  quietly  here  till  you  return.*' 

So  the  two  lefl  me,  and  walked  away  together 
down  the  winding  garden-path.  As  I  watched  them, 
now  going  out  of  sight  and  now  reappearing  a^ain 
among  the  shrubbery,  somehow  I  began  to  think  of 
IVIrs.  Browning's  poem  about  the  swan's  nest,  and 
of  the  child  vmo  sat  "  alone  'mong  the  beeches  in 
the  meadow,"  dreaming  child-fancies  of  what  it 
would  be  to  be  loved,  and  saying  to  herself,  that, 
when  the  true  knight  should  come,  victor  over 
aU,— 

*•  Ridiog  on  his  steed  of  steeds, 
Unto  him  I  will  discover 
That  tiran*8  nest  among  the  reeds  !  '* 

III. 

I  suppose  I  had  sat  there  musing  for  some  time^ 
when  the  sound  of  the  gate  aroused  me,  and  there 
was  Cecile  coming,  queen-like  along  the  walk.  She 
had  twined  a  spray  of  sweetbrier  ro?es  in  her  hair  ; 
it  helped  to  keep  her  veil  on,  she  said ;  it  certainly- 
touched  her  calm  fair  beauty  with  the  ch^urm  that 
such  flowers  always  have. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Bumey,  how  comfortable  you  look  I  ** 
she  said.  "  See,  I  have  faurly  bejxun  my  woric,  the 
centre  square  is  half  done.  Is  n't  that  a  splendid 
shade  of^  maize  ?  But  you  should  see  Mrs.  Daw- 
son's." 

I  looked  and  admired,  and  began  to  wonder  why 
Jo  did  not  come  back. 

"  Why,  there  she  is !  "  exclaimed  Cecile,  with  an 
air  of  surprise,  "  cominor  through  the  shrubbery  ; 
and  Mr.  Hunter  is  with  her  I  That  is  very  slngalar, 
isn't  it,  Miss  Bumey?" 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  they  went  together  to  find  some 
place  Jo  thought  would  be  pretty  in  a  picture,  —  at 
rock,  I  believe." 

"  A  rock?"  echoed  CecUe,  not  taking  her  gaze 
from  the  two,  who  had  almost  reached  us. 
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"  Good  afternoon,  Mins  Dormer,"  said  the  artist, 
pleasantly.  *'  i  would  shake  hands,  but  for  this 
great  clump  of  mofls  I  am  carrying.'* 

•*  Clomp  of  moss  ! "  uttered  Cecile,  seeming  only 
able  to  reiterate. 

"  Yes,*'  said  Jo,  "  it 's  to  plant  down  by  the  rock 
under  oar  larch-tree.  I  always  wished  moss  grew 
there.  Do  you  suppose  it  will  die  ?  And,  O  Cecile, 
Mr.  Haoter  is  going  to  paint  a  picture  for  us  of  the 
dearest  spot  down  in  the  woods  I**' 

"  Yes,  assented  Mr.  Hunter,  as  he  put  down  the 
moss ;  "  your  sister  has  shown  me  one  of  the  loveli- 
est spots  my  eyes  ever  met.  Miss  Dormer.  She  has 
ft  true  heart  and  an  artist's  eye.** 

Cecile  smiled  politely,  ana  turned  to  carry  her 
pattern  and  worsteds  into  the  house.     An  unlucky 
sweep  of  her  long  dress  dislodged  the  little  heap  of 
stained  glass  lying  on  the  veranda  floor,  and  two 
or  three  pieces  tell  crashing  to  the  ground.    Jo 
started  forward  with  a  crj'  of  dismay,  and  Cecile 
looked  round  to  see  what  had  happened. 
**  0,  it  is  the  saint*8  head  1 "  said  Jo,  mournfully. 
"  "Why,  what  have  I  done  ?  "  asked  Cecile. 
"  Only  broken  some  old  glass,"  said  the  painter, 
with  an  odd  tone  in  his  voice.    "  Not  quite  so 
much  pastime  as  breaking  hearts,  is  it,  Miss   Dor- 
mer?" 

I  was  startled  by  the  look  Cecile  cast  upon  him, 
—  an  appealing,  tender  look,  —  and  she  seemed 
moved  out  of  her  usual  quiet.  But  he  did  not  see 
it ;  he  was  stooping  to  help  Jo  pick  up  the  pieces. 

**  Never  mina,"  he  said ;  "  1  *U  bring  you  some- 
thing better  next  time." 

"  O,  I  don't  mind,*'  said  Jo,  good-naturedly ;  "  it 
was  a  bad  place  to  leave  them  in.  I  might  have 
thought  thev  would  get  knocked  off." 

Cecile  qmetly  went  into  the  house  to  put  away 
her  crochet.  She  remained  in  her  room  a  short 
time,  and  when  she  came  down  to  us  again,  calm 
and  shining,  Mr.  Hunter  had  gone. 

The  next  few  days  passed  peacefully  by.  Mr. 
Dormer  was  away  from  home  on  a  business  expedi- 
tion, so  we  had  the  house  to  ourselves,  and  made 
the  most  of  it  too,  for  the  weather  was  not  propi- 
tious for  out-door  excursions.  Cecile  seemed  inae- 
fatigablc  at  her  ciXKjhet,  and  though  sometimes 
when  I  came  into  the  room  the  needle  would  be 
lying  still  in  her  listless  fingers,  yet  afterwards  it 
would  fly  through  the  meshes  with  greater  rapidity 
than  ever,  and  man^ellous  results  in  maize,  green, 
and  violet  were  already  produced. 

I  heard  Jo  and  the  children  recite  their  lessons, 
and  after  that  either  took  work  of  my  own  or  read 
aloud  for  the  general  benefit,  while  Cecile  crocheted 
and  Jo  busied  herself  over  some  mysterious  draw- 
ing, in  which  at  present  I  could  see  nothino;  but  a 
succession  of  stniight  lines  and  arches.  She  had 
spoiled  two  or  three  sheets  of  paper  in  its  ser\'ice, 
but  went  on  making  measurements,  and  every  few 
moments  carefully  ^ding  a  pencil-mark. 

We  were  left  wholly  undisturbed  by  callers. 
Only  once  the  bell  rang,  and  Cecile  looked  eagerly 
up.  It  was  the  postman,  and  he  brought  her  a 
letter.  She  opened  it  without  haste,  and  began  to 
rea^l,  letting  tne  envelope  &11  on  the  floor.  Little 
Willy  Dormer  picked  it  up,  and  spelled  out  the 
poftmark  with  great  distinctness,  —  Brentford, 
brentford  I  I  knew  there  was  a  certain  Colonel 
Freeling  living  there,  whom  Cecile  had  once  easily 
flirted  with,  and  as  easily  refused.  Could  the  let- 
ter be  firom  him  ?  I  watched  her  a  little  anxiously, 
but  her  face  did  not  change,  and  when  she  had 
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read  it  all,  she  crumpled  it  up  and  threw  it  into 
her  work-basket. 

"  Do  sit  up  straight,  Jo,"  I  said,  "  you  are  getting 
round-shoulaered." 

Jo  started  into  erectness,  and  looked  dreamily 
her  drawing. 

"  I  know  who 's  coming  here  this  evening,*"  said 
Willy,  beginning  to  grow  talkative. 

Nobody  asked  whom  he  meant,  and  after  a 
minute's jpause  he  went  on. 

"  Mr.  Hunter  is  coming,  because  this  morning  he 
asked  me  if  the  ladies  were  all  at  home.  And  I 
told  him  yes." 

"  Where  did  you  sec  Mr.  Hunter  ? "  I  asked, 
wondering  to  myself  how  it  is  that  boys  always  get 
everjrwhere  without  one's  knowing  it. 

"  O,  I  was  down  at  the  factory,"  said  Willy,  with 
a  busincs»-like  air.  "  I  went  to  get  colorea  glass 
like  Jo's,  to  break  all  up  in  little  bits.  I  am  going 
to  make  a  kaleidoscope.  So  Mr.  Hunter  anof  me, 
we  got  talking."  ^ 

"You  shouEl  say  Mr.  Hunter  and  I,"  I  answered. 

This  was  all  that  was  said  to  his  communication ; 
in  fact,  I  thought  very  little  of  it  myself,  for  boys 
are  always  imagining.  But  when  we  met  at  tea,  I 
wondered  if  Willy's  words  had  had  anything  to  do 
with  Cecile's  appearance ;  she  had  dressed  with 
such  care,  and  she  looked  so  queenly  and  full  of 
grace,  with  an  unwonted  brightness  in  her  eye  and 
cheek.  I  glanced  at  Jo;  she  had  a  pleased,  pre- 
occupied look  in  her  earnest  brown  eyes,  which 
were  bent  upon  her  plate.  She  had  not  changed 
her  dress  of  brown  serge,  and  her  short  dark  hair 
was  pushed  back  plainly  and  smoothly  under  her 
school-girl  net  I  wondered,  as  I  poured  out  the 
tea,  what  the  child  could  be  thinking  about.  All 
of  a  sudden  she  looked  up  brightly  from  the  plate 
she  had  been  studying,  and  exclaimed,  "  What 
pretty  china  this  is.  Miss  Burneyl  This  is  the 
plate  that  has  an  old  castle  painted  on  it,  and  there 
is  such  a  lovely  window  that  I  never  noticed  be- 
fore ;  such  a  singular,  quaint  shape.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  proper,  but  it  is  lovely." 

"  Who  ever  heard  of  an  improper  window  ?  " 
asked  Cecile.  "  Please  pass  the  muflSns,  Jo,  while 
they  are  hot." 

"  O  Cecile,  how  beautifiil  you  look  1 "  said  Jo, 
admiringly,  for  the  first  time  regarding  her  sister's 
toilet. 

"  Do  I  ?  *'  said  Cecile,  with  a  little  smile. 

After  tea  we  all  betook  ourselves  to  the  drawing- 
room,  though  I  was  speculating  uneasily  in  my  own 
mind  whether  Cecile  would  wish  me  to  go  up  stairs 
in  case  any  gentleman  should  call.  I  instinctively 
held  some  good  old-fashioned  English  notions  about 
young  ladies  and  their  chaperons ;  but  Cecile  was 
always  allowed  so  much  freedom  at  her  Aunt  Wild's, 
and  she  was  really  in  some  things  so  much  more 
experienced  and  self-controlled  than  I,  that  I  fielt 
something  like  a  nervous  hen  chaperoning  a  fair 
yoimg  swan,  who  was  sure  to  take  to  the  water  in 
spite  of  me.  Still,  we  had  always  got  along  to- 
gether very  amicably,  and  circumstances  generally 
settled  the  course  of  things  without  vexing  or 
thwarting  any  one  of  us. 

It  happened  so  this  evening,  for  when  Mr.  Hunter 
came  he  asked  for  the  "  ladies."  And  why  not  ? 
I  was  vexed  at  myself  for  having  been  so  premature 
in  imagining  any  approach  to  one  of  Cecile's  flirta- 
tions. She  was  at  tne  piano  when  he  came  in,  and 
he  begged  her  not  to  leave  it.  Jo  looked  up  with 
a  friendly  glance  of  welcome,  and,  as  he  passed  her, 
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he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "  The  picture  of  St.  Robin's 
Well  is- almost  done,  Miss  Josephine.  I  will  bring 
it  to  vou  when  it  is  finished." 

**  0,  thank  yon  I  "  she  said,  in  her  quick,  eager 
way ;  and  then,  as  he  took  his  station  by  her  sister's 
side  at  the  piano,  after  a  moment's  pause,  she  bent 
closely  oyer  her  drawing  again. 

How  well  Cecile  sang  that  night  I  her  very  best ; 
her  voice  was  a  pure  soprano,  with  far-reaching 
notes ;  her  music-teacher  was  an  artist,  and  made 
her  sing  better  than  she  knew.  Her  beautiful  white 
hands  wandered  over  the  keys  as  if  akin  to  the 
Tjure  cold  ivory.  She  went  on  singing  as  she  had 
done  before  Mr.  Hunter  came  in,  snatches  of  sweet 
ballads,  gay  little  troubadoiu*  songs  with  a  flash  of 
passion  in  them,  finishing  with  one  I  had  never 
heard  before,  and  which  1  dropped  my  work  to 
listen  to. 

"  My  omftmenU  are  arms, 
My  pastime  ia  in  war, 
My  b*^il  l8  cold  upon  the  wold, 
My  lamp,  you  star, 

"  My  Journeyiogs  are  long, 

My  8lumb«r8  short  aod  broten  ; 
From  bill  to  hill  I  wander  sUU, 
Kissing  thy  token. 

"  I  ride  from  land  to  land, 
I  sail  from  sea  to  sea,  — 
Some  day  more  Icind  I  fate  may  And, 
Some  night  kiss  thee  ! " 

"  O,  that  is  exquisite ! "  said  Mr.  Hunter,  draw- 
ing nearer,  as  if  m  a  sort  of  fascination,  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  beautiful  singer.  "  What  is  it  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  A  wandering  knight's  song,  written  three  hun- 
dred years  ago,"  answered  Cecile,  in  a  soft  mono- 
tone almost  uke  sadness. 

"  Cecile,"  interrupted  Jo,  without  looking  up  firom 
her  work,  "  sing  that  about  Ruth  and  Naomi." 

And  Cecile  sang  it.  It  was  grand  and  pure,  and 
touching  beyond  compare.  Her  soul  seemed  to  go 
forth  with  the  words,  making  her  voice  lofty,  sus- 
tained, and  noble ;  and  when  she  reached  and  sang 
that  heart-penetrating  strain :  — 

**  Entreat  me  not  to  leave  thee,  or  to  return  from 
following  aft^r  thee  ;  for  whither  thou  goest,  1  will 
go ;  and  where  thou  lodgest  I  will  lodge :  thy  peo- 
ple shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  (iod  my  God : 
where  thou  diest,  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  bur- 
ied—" 

Then  it  seemed  as  if  she  herself  were  pleading 
through  the  words  of  Ruth,  and  her  dewy  blue  eyes 
were  upturned  to  meet  Mr.  Hunter's.  I  wondered 
that  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  it  more,  for  he  only 
said,  gently,  — 

**  "i  our  voice  is  improved  since  last  year.  Miss 
Dormer ;  you  could  not  have  sung  like  this  then. 
What  a  noble  recitative  it  is  I  " 

"  It  is  a  pretty  piece,"  said  Cecile.  The  pleading 
look  still  brooded  in  her  eyes,  but  it  found  no  more 
expression  in  word  or  manner,  because  she  had 
ceased  to  sing,  and  it  was  as  if  a  magic  key  had 
locked  her  nature  up  again.  She  replaced  her 
miiiiic  in  the  rack,  and  drew  her  light  shawl  up 
about  her  gracefiil  shoulders.  There  was  a  brief 
silence  in  the  room,  and  Mr.  Hunter  still  etODd 
thoughtfiilly  by  the  piano. 


IV. 


I  have  designed  a  cathedral  1 "  exclaimed  Jo,  in 

a  clear,  triumphant  tone,  throwing  down  her  pencil. 

We  all  started.    I  laughed  nervously,  and  Cecile 


turned  round  on  the  music-stool.  Then  we  drew 
about  the  table,  to  see  what  the  girl  meant.  So 
this  was  why  the  straight  lines  and  oointed  arches 
had  been  so  carefully  jotted  down ;  tney  had  really 
grown  into  a  harmonious  shape. 

"  Four  rows  of  columns,  eight  columns  in  a  row, 
and  each  row  supporting  nine  arches.  That  is  on 
quite  a  grand  scale,"  said  Mr.  Hunter,  with  a  smile. 

"  O,  don't  laugh  at  it  please  I "  entreated  Jo. 

"Indeed,  I  will  not!"  he  replied.  "The  per- 
spective is  not  ouite  perfect,  and  there  are  a  few 
other  mistakes,  wnich  none  but  an  architect  could 
very  well  avoid,  but  apart  from  that  it  is  a  very 
good  design.  I  can  see  the  idea  of  a  beautiful 
church  in  it." 

Jo's  lip  quivered;  she  really  seemed  to  care 
for  his  praise.  I  believe  her  whole  heart  had  been 
so  wrapped  up  in  her  drawing  that  it  had  become 
dear  to  her,  and  she  could  not  bear  to  have  it  con- 
demned. 

"  But  where  in  the  world  are  the  pews  ?  "  asked 
Cecile,  after  looking  at  it  a  few  moments  in  wild 
amazement. 

"  Why,  all  down  there,  between  the  columns.  I 
could  not  stop  to  mark  them  all,  but  you  can  imag- 
ine them,"  said  Jo,  laughingly. 

"  That 's  a  unique  window  in  the  transept,"  said 
Mr.  Hunter,  laying  his  finger  on  a  point  that  much 
resembled  the  window  in  the  quaint  old  castle, 
painted  on  the  China  tea-plate.  Jo  gave  me  a 
merry  glance. 

"  tV^ell,"  said  Cecile,  slowly,  as  if  considering  the 
matter,  "  I  don't  see,  Jo,  what  in  the  world  ever 
makes  you  think  of  such  things.  I  never  do  I" 
And  our  beauty  looked  with  a  grave  air  down  at 
her  exquisite  white  hands. 

Mr.  Hunter  smiled  almost  imperceptibly.  Then 
he  took  up  Jo's  drawing,  and  made  a  proposition. 

"  Miss  Jo,'^  he  said,  "  will  you  let  me  keep  this, 
in  return  for  something  which  I  am  just  now  re- 
minded lies  wrapped  in  paper,  by  my  hat,  in  the 
hall?" 

Jo  looked  up  in  great  curiosity. 

"  I  will  get  It  and  see,"  she  said,  and  started  for 
the  hall.  I  heard  the  rattle  of  the  paper  as  she 
pushed  it  aside ;  then  there  was  a  httie  silence ; 
and  after  a  moment  more  Jo  came  back  in  a  maze 
of  delighL 

"  O,  look  at  it,  Cecile  1 "  she  exclaimed.  "  Look 
at  it,  Miss  Burney ! " 

It  was  a  round  piece  of  stained  glass,  fitted  to 
hang  like  a  transparency  in  a  window,  the  outer 
border  of  golden  brown,  the  centre  a  heavenly  blue, 
on  which  was  pictured  a  cup  or  goblet,  with  a  hand 
reaching  out  above  as  if  in  olessing. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  pleased  with  her  pleasure,  and 
showed  it.  The  drawing  of  the  church  plan  went, 
without  remonstrance,  into  his  coat-pocket,  and 
Cecile,  retreating  ftx)m  the  table,  stood  by  the  win- 
dow looking  out  at  the  dark  night.  She  did  not 
play  or  sing  any  more;  in  fact,  the  evening  was 
ended,  and  omr  visitor  rose  to  depart. 

Cecile  went  immediately  up  to  her  room,  after 
giving  an  even-toned  goocl-night,  but  Jo  sat  still 
at  the  table,  her  head  resting  on  her  two  hands, 
and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  her  present.  I  put  away 
my  work,  closed  the  shutters,  and  fastened  down 
the  windows. 

"  Come,  Jo,"  I  said,  then,  "  early  to  bed  and 
early  to  rise,  you  know,  and  then  you  will  be  fresh 
to  study  that  hard  geometry  lesson  in  the  mom- 
mg. 
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She  looked  up  at  me  dreamily. 

"  Miss  Burney,  I  am  nioeteen  now,"  she  *aid, 
"  and  I  am  not  tired  of  books  and  study,  for  I  do 
love  them  dearly.  But  when  shall  I  go  out  into 
the  world,  —  wlien  shall  I  see  more  of  life?  It 
seems  so  new  and  wonderful  to  me ;  I  have  never 
thought  much  about  it  before/' 

"  It  will  come  soon  enough,  dear ;  God  knows  it 
comes  soon  enough  to  all  of  us,"  I  answered,  with 
a  si^h  in  my  heart. 

"Not  that  I  am  impatient,"  she  said  again.  "  I 
think  it  would  be  beautiftd  to  go  on  studying  and 
dreaming  forever,  just  as  I  have  done  lately." 

"Hiat's  right,  dear  Jo,"  I  said;  "and  now 
come,  it  is  really  getting  late." 

She  rose  and  ^ent,  kissing  me  first,  and  taking 
her  present  with  her.  From  thenceforth  it  hung 
in  her  window  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  where  she 
could  see  it  as  soon  as  she  waked  in  the  morning. 
I  sat  up  an  hour  later  after  she  had  gone,  and 
wrote  my  monthly  letter  to  the  girls'  Aunt  Wild, 
giving  her  as  usual  some  little  account  of  oiur  stud- 
ies and  doings,  and  casually  mentioning  Mr.  Hun- 
ter's calls.  I  finished  and  folded  the  sheet,  and 
then  remembered  that  my  envelopes  were  all  gone, 
80  that  I  must  defer  sealing  it  till  morning.  But, 
ping  np  stairs,  on  my  way  to  my  room,  I  saw  the 
light  shining  horn  under  Cecile's  door,  and  knew 
that  she  must  be  still  moving  about ;  so  I  spoke  to 
ber  fi:t)m  outside,  and  asked  if  she  could  lend  me 
an  envelope.  She  told  me  to  come  in  and  help 
myself.  On  entering,  I  was  surprised  to  find  her 
sitting  quietly  by  the  window,  doing  nothing  at  all, 
and  evidently  no  nearer  going  to  bed  than  she  had 
been  an  hour  before. 

"  Why,  you  will  take  cold,  Cecile,"  I  said ;  "  don't 
lit  up  any  longer." 

She  rose  at  that,  and  in  a  thoughtful  sort  of  way 
began  removing  her  jewebr}-  and  the  few  flowers 
inlier  hair.  I  took  one  or  two  envelopes  from  her 
writing-desk,  and  was  about  going,  when  she  said, 
as  if  to  detiun  me,  "Ilow  di^rcnt  people  are 
from  each  other,  Miss  Bumey  I " 

**  That  is  true,"  I  replied,  wondering  a  little. 

"  For  example,"  she  went  on,  "  how  different  we 
four  people  were  this  evening  1  Miss  Burney,  what 
makes  Jo  think  of  so  many  things  ?  I  wish  1  could, 
hot  I  cannot^  no  matter  how  ham  I  try.  She  is  so 
qoick  and  bright.  Aunt  Wild  calls  her  <  little 
plain-(ace  ' ;  but  I  would  gladly  change  faces  with 
ner,  if  I  could  only  think  of  so  many  nice  things  to 
do  and  say  I  " 

This  was  more  wonderful  than  anything  yet,  — 
Cecile  wishing  to  change  places  with  Jo  I 

"By  the  way,  Cecile,"!  said,  with  my  hand  on 
the  door,  "yoji  used  to  see  Mr.  Hunter  at  the  Lakes 
last  summer.  Tell  me  something  about  him.  He 
seems  to  me  superior  to  most  young  men.  Is  he 
reaUvso?" 

"Pray  excuse  me,"  said  Cecile,  sleepily,  **you 
are  right  about  not  sitting  up  too  late,  Miss  Bur- 
ney. I  believe  I  atn  tired,  and  1  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  tell  you  about  Mr.  Hunter's  character.*^ 

So  Fretreated  to  my  own  room. 

V. 

That  next  week  I  had  a  weary,  drear}'  headache ; 
it  throbbed  painfully  in  my  temples,  and  beat  like 
a  merciless  hammer  through  my  Drain.  Hot  weath- 
er, low  state  of  the  system,  nervousness,  —  these 
^'we  the  causes  decided  upon  by  the  whole  family, 
and  they  kindly  commanded  me  to  stay  in  my  own 


room  and  rest.  So  there  was  an  enforced  vacation 
from  lessons,  and  I  suppose  the  boys  had  a  glorious 
time  of  it,  Mr.  Dormer  was  at  home  again  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  everything,  and  I  thought  to 
myself  that  if  a  headache  I  must  have,  perhaps  this 
was  as  good  a  time  as  any  for  it.  Cecile  and  Jo 
came  in  every  little  while  to  see  me,  laying  soft 
hands  on  my  brow,  keeping  the  room  cool  and 
dark,  and  every  day  Jo  put  fresh  flowers  where  I 
coidd  look  at  them  whenever  my  eyes  opened. 
From  little  things  that  were  said  now  and  then,  I 
knew  that  Mr.  Hunter  called  two  or  three  times, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  to  wonder  whether  he  had 
brought  Jo  any  more  pictures,  and  whether  Cecile 
had  sung  to  him  again  with  that  look  in  her 
eyes. 

It  was  Friday  morning  when  I  first  felt  quite 
myself  again,  so  putting  on  ray  dress  of  govcrness- 

r*ay,  and  feeling  very  fresh  and  ready  for  work, 
went  down  to  breafafast.  It  was  pleasant  to  see 
all  the  familiar  faces  around  the  table  again ;  even 
the  little  boys'  welcoming  "  Grood  morning,  Miss 
Burney  "  made  me  feel  glad  at  heart. 

"  We  must  go  to  work  in  our  geometry  with  re- 
newed energy',  dear  Jo,"  I  said,  presently,  tliiaking 
of  the  days  we  had  missed.  Jo  glanced  at  me  has- 
tily ;  she  did  not  answer  a  word,  but  blushed  like 
a  rose,  and  then  smiled,  too,  looking  down  at  the 
table-cloth.  Cecile  sipped  her  coffee  in  unbroken 
silence.  Mr.  Dormer  s  eyes  twinkled  with  fun, 
and  then  he  laughed  outright  at  my  inquiring 
&ce. 

"  You  look  puzzled,  Miss  Bumey,"  he  said,  with 
a  half-smile  and  half-si^h;  ^'the  truth  is,  I  am 
afi*aid  you  have  lost  a  scholar.  Our  little  Jo  here 
has  been  learning  life's  greatest  lesson  in  the  last 
few  weeks,  unknown  to  me.  No  more  geometr}' 
now,  eh,  Jo  ?  " 

I  think  I  looked  more  confused  and  amazed  than 
before,  I  was  so  slow  and  unwilling  to  get  at  his 
meaning. 

"  Well,  then,  to  speak  plainly,"  he  said,  "  the 
other  day  young  Hunter  asked  my  consent  to  his 
trying  to  win  Jo  for  his  bride,  and  as  he  seems 
absolutely  in  love  with  the  child,  and  she  with  him, 
it  became  a  serious  matter ;  so  I  made  a  few  proper 
inquiries,  and  finding  really  no  excuse  for  stopping 
the  whole  thing,  I  had  to  let  them  settle  it  their 
own  way  last  evening.  Wonder  what  my  sister 
Wild  will  say  when  she  gets  the  letter  I  'm  going  to 
write  her  arter  breakfast  I "  he  added,  with  a  comi- 
cal face  of  dismay. 

Jo  engaged  I  httle  school-girl  Jo  !  I  got  up,  and 
went  round  to  her  place  and  kissed  her.  But  my 
mind  seemed  all  in  a  whirl,  and  somehow  I  did  not 
dare  to  look  at  Cecile. 

After  breakfast,  Jo  came  to  me  in  my  own  room, 
and  told  me  all  about  it.  How  suddenly  and  quickly 
Love  had  budded  and  bloomed  into  perfect  being 
in  that  young  girl's  heart  I 

"  I  think  I  must  have  loved  him  firom  the  very 
first.  Miss  Bumey,"  she  told  me  ingenuously ; 
"  though  I  never  thought  about  it,  I  never  knew. 
Only  feared  so  much  when  I  heard  him  coming,  or 
even  if  you  mentioned  his  name,  after  that  day 
when  we  went  down  to  the  rock  in  the  woods  to- 

§  ether.  I  felt  then  that  he  was  my  ftiend ;  we 
iiought  the  same  thoughts.  But  I  did  not  think  of 
love  exactly.  I  could  not  help  liking  everything 
he  liked,  and  it  made  me  happy.  Then  when  he 
told  me  what  he  had  asked  papa,  —  that  was  last 
Tuesday,  —  O,  you  don't  know  how  I  felt  1     Every- 
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thing  seemed  so  strange  and  new,  it  made  me  trem- 
ble. I  wanted  to  tell  you  all  about  it  so  much,  but 
your  head  ached,  and  they  said  you  must  be  kept 
still.  And  I  did  not  exactly  like  to  tell  Ceciie 
all  I  felt,  because  —  " 

She  hesitated,  and  I  looked  at  her  in  amazement. 
What  had  she  thought  or  noticed,  that  made  her 
unable  to  tell  Ceciie  ? 

"  I  won't  keep  anything  from  vou,"  she  said,  after 
a  minute, "  though  it  is  a  sort  of  secret.  You  know 
he  met  Ceciie  at  the  Lakes  last  summer,  and  he 
thought  he  had  never  seen  any  one  so  beautiful  in  the 
world.  You  know  Ceciie  flirts,  —  O,  how  can  she. 
Miss  Burney  I  —  and  she  sanw  to  him,  and  walked 
with  him,  and  let  him  draw  pictures  of  her  face,  till 
he  could  not  think  of  anything  but  her,  and  so  one 
day  he  almost  told  her  he  loved  her.  I  can  imagine 
just  how  lovely  she  must  have  been  looking,  can't 
you  ?  Then  she  grew  so  cold,  and  made  him  un- 
derstand plainly  that  she  could  never  think  of  him 
in  that  way,  tnat  she  had  only  valued  him  as  a 
friend;  ana  aft«r  that  they  hsurdly  spoke  to  each 
other.  He  felt  hurt  and  mortiOed  at  nrst,  but  after 
that  he  did  not  care  at  all,  and  he  amused  himself 
by  watching  how  she  treated  three  or  four  other 
gentlemen  in  just  the  same  way  before  the  summer 
was  ended.  He  is  so  glad  it  happened  now,  be- 
cause he  has  me.  But  you  see  it  makes  me  not 
exactly  want  to  talk  to  Ceciie  about  him;  she 
might  laugh  at  me.  She  has  so  many  triumphs  all 
the  time,  she  would  not  know  how  much  I  cared  for 
just  my  one  that  she  threw  aside.  And  she  does 
not  really  care  for  pictures  either,  or  any  of  the 
things  that  he  does;  she  seems  meant  to  be  just 
lovely  and  beautiful.  But,  O  Miss  Burney,  he  says 
he  loves  me  with  my  little  brown  face,  more  than 
if  I  was  like  a  queen.  I  know  he  wiU  never  love 
anybody  but  me,  —  doesn't  it  sound  strange  to 
hear  me  talking  this  way  ?  But  I  do  know  it,  and 
I  love  him  so  much  I  am  too  happy  to  speak.  What 
makes  me  speak  ?  1  ought  to  go  away  and  be  still 
and  think." 

So  this  was  my  new  Jo  I  jost  the  same  bright, 
sweet  self  as  of  old,  but  no  longer  my  little  school- 
girl ;  she  was  suddenly  a  woman,  loving,  trusting, 
her  whole  soul  awake  and  intense. 

How  quickly  we  become  accustomed  to  things  I 
It  soon  seemed  very  natural  for  Mr.  Hunter  to  come 
and  go  daily,  and  for  Jo  to  be  always  the  one  to 
welcome  him.  Ceciie  had  little  to  do  with  them  ; 
she  occupied  herself  in  all  her  usual  ways,  and 
never  spoke  of  the  engagement  except  in  general 
terms.  Perhaps  she  sat  rather  oftener  alone,  peiv 
haps  I  found  her  oftener  with  her  hands  folded  idly, 
her  large  blue  eyes  looking  dreamily  outward,  and 
a  certain  gravity  in  the  outUne  of  her  beautiful 
face.  But  it  may  be  I  was  fanciftil;  people  like 
me  are  apt  to  be;  Ceciie  called  on  aJl  ner  friends 
as  frequently  as  ever ;  she  worked  wonderM  things 
in  worsted ;  she  walked  and  drove  with  admiring 
gentlemen ;  she  arrayed  herself  like  the  lilies  of  the 
field.  Indeed,  a  lady  friend  said  to  me  one  day, 
I*  What  very  good  spirits  Miss  Dormer  seems  to  be 
in  this  summer!" 

Suddenly  her  Aunt  Wild  came.  She  had  writ- 
ten to  congratulate  Jo,  and  followed  almost  imme- 
diately after  her  letter.  She  had  a  thousand  things 
to  say,  to  suggest,  to  advise ;  but  I  think  neither 
Jo  nor  Mr.  Hunter  listened  to  a  word,  they  were  so 

L  taken  up  with  their  pictures,  and  their  aii^castles, 
and  their  hours  of  happiness.  At  last  Mrs.  Wild 
confided  in  me. 


"  You  see.  Miss  Burney,"  she  be^n,  »*  if  Jo  had 
belonged  to  me,  of  course  I  should  have  had  other 
plans  for  her ;  but  as  it  is,  I  really  think  she  has 
done  quite  well.  I  suppose  he  makes  two  thousand 
a  year  from  his  designs  for  church  windows  and 
things,  and  then  there  is  the  sale  of  his  pictures  be- 
sides. I  shall  quite  dismiss  all  care  for  Jo  from  my 
mind.  1  don't  mind  telling  you,"  she  went  on,  after 
a  pause,  "  that  when  you  wrote  to  me  some  weeks 
ago,  mentioning  Mr,  Hunter's  calls,  I  felt  worried. 
I  thought  it  was  Ceciie,  of  course,  and  that  would 
never  do.  They  met  at  the  Lakes  last  summer, 
and  it  was  quite  a  desperate  flirtation ;  but  I  felt 
proud  of  Ceciie.  She  came  out  of  it. with  flying 
colors,  of  course  ;  she  knew  he  was  no  sort  of  a 
match  for  her.  With  her  beauty  and  high-bred 
air  she  might  marry  a  prince.  But  I  was  a  little 
afraid  when  your  letter  came,  for  all  that :  for  iha 
feHow  is  handsome  and  talented,  though  he  does 
live  by  his  wits.  But  what  sort  of  an  artist's  wife 
would  Ceciie  make?  She  cares  no  more  for  art 
than  you  do  for  a  fiddlestick!  I  intend  her  to 
marry  Colonel  Freeling ;  he  has  fallen  into  an  im- 
mense fortune  since  she  refused  him,  and  he  is  as 
wild  ab|out  her  as  ever.  So  I  shall  take  her  to 
C— ^  with  me  next  week,  and  you  may  be  pre- 
pared to  hear  of  another  engagement  in  the  family 
verj'  soon,  Miss  Burney." 

She  stopped  there,  breathless  and  triumphant.  I 
heard  her  in  silence,  —  it  gave  me  a  shodted,  sad 
feeling  to  hear  my  dear  giris  disposed  of  so. 

Ceciie  packed  her  great  trunk,  and  went  with 

her  Aunt  W  ild  to  C .     She  busied  herself  gayly 

the  few  days  before,  with  all  her  little  preparations 
and  her  new  dresses.  How  lovely  she  looked  when 
the  hour  of  departure  came,  with  the  wild-rose  flush 
i^  her  cheeks,  as  she  walked  stately  down  the  zar- 
den-path  and  took  her  place  in  the  carria^.  Mr. 
Hunter  and  Jo  had  somehow  mistaken  the  hour, 
and  were  not  there  to  say  good-by  to  her. 

"  It  is  no  matter,"  said  she,  smiling,  "  you  must 
make  my  adieus  for  me.  Good-by,  dear  little  Miss 
Burney  I  "  She  kissed  me  twice,  and  then  turned 
her  beautiful  expectant  face  towards  her  aunt,  who 
told  the  driver  to  whip  up  his  horses  and  not  miss 
the  train. 

It  happened  as  Mrs.  Wild  had  said.  Three 
weeks  after  she  wrote  to  her  brother,  to  teU  him  of 
his  daughter's  engagement  to  Colonel  Freeb'ngr, 
and  she  mentioned  what  a  beautiful  engagement- 
ring  Ceciie  had  received  from  her  lover,  —  a  aoHr- 
taire  diamond  of  immense  value.  As  Mr.  Dormer 
read  this,  and  we  listened  in  silence,  the  thought 
somehow  struck  me  that  Ceciie  hereafter  would  oe 
like  that  diamond,  cold,  lustrous,  dazzlin^ly  beau- 
tiful, solitaire,  but  upheld  and  surrounded  with 
gold. 

"I  do  hope  Ceciie  will  be  happy!"  said  Jo, 
softly.  "  I  suppose  Colonel  Freehng  is  the  hero 
she  has  been  waiting  for  all  these  years.  I  am  so 
glad  she  has  found  him  at  last  1 " 

So  you  see  there  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  the 
matter,  —  and  here  my  story  pauses.  The  sisters 
are  both  to  be  married  late  in  autumn.  Ceciie  is 
with  her  aunt  in  London,  preparing  an  elaborate 
trousseau,  while  here,  at  home,  Jo  and  I  sit  togeth- 
er, working  with  hands  of  love  upon  a  simple  bridal 
outfit.  But  in  the  evening  I  sew  alone ;  for  then 
Mr.  Hunter  comes,  and  he  and  Jo  of  late  have  been 
very  busy,  with  heads  close  together,  designing  a 
wonderful  new  rose-window  for  the  organ-loft  of 
our  parish  church. 
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TIIE  WASP  WAIST. 

Men  are  not  disposed,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  to 
intertere  rashly  with  the  notions  of  women  in  the 
matter  of  drese.  The  greatest  latitude  is  allowed 
in  shape,  and  color,  and  material ;  and  it  is  only 
when  tnc  male  lesthetic  sense  is  too  openly  outraged 
that  we  hear  some  fidnt  protest  against  tne.current 
fashion.  This  tolerance  is  extremely  wise.  In  the 
first  place,  women  would  not  alter  their  ways  even 
if  wc  did  complain.  Then  again,  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  conclude  that,  as  the  women  who  set  &shion 
spend  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  their  lives  in 
stadj-ing  how  to  dress  themselves,  they  ought  to 
understand  more  about  it  than  the  exoteric  critic 
who  hastily  scans  hip  wife's  costume  as  she  comes 
down  to  dinner.  We  are  of  opinion,  further,  that 
die  masculine  mind  is  incapable  of  dispassionately 
judging  women's  dress.  There  are  men  who  look 
upon  every  tolerably  good-looking  woman  as  an 
aagel;  and  such  men,  perceiving  the  majority  of 
their  angelic  acquaintances  dressing  in  a  particular 
^shion,  must  needs  consider  the  fashion  a  remark- 
ably graceful  and  becoming  one. 

There  are  other  men  who,  having  been  rather 
hardly  entreated  by  the  sex,  are  disposed  to  regard 
women  with  distrust,  if  not  with  some  vague  notion 
of  a  universal  revenge ;  and  these  find  each  new 
^ahion  only  another  phase  of  feminine  absurdity 
and  vanity.  It  is  highly  desirable,  therefore,  that 
women  should  be  allowed  (the  phrase  suggests  a 
possible  restriction  which,  we  fear,  does  not  exist) 
to  dress  pretty  much  as  they  please,  and  to  adorn 
themselves  with  such  combinations  of  color,  and 
»ich  forms  of  costume,  as  they  think  most  suited  to 
their  various  reouirements. 

In  one  direction,  however,  every  man  who  has 
|ot  any  sort  of  influence  over  the  womankind  of  his 
nmily  or  circle  is  imperatively  bound  to  interfere. 
The  abomination  of  tight-lacing  must  not  bo  al- 
lowed to  spread  amongst  us.  We  are  not  quite  sure 
that  fashion  contemplates  any  immediate  return  to 
the  wasp  waist,  but  there  are  rumors  abroad  which 
render  it  necessary  that  every  precaution  should  be 
used.  It  may  be  that  the  flinging  open  of  the  cor- 
respondence-columns of  the  newspapers  in  the  dull 
tieason  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  reappearance 
of  this  bugbear,  but  it  is  not  the  less  necessary  that 
such  incipient  tentatives  should  be  checked  at  once. 
Somewhere  about  two  years  ago  a  magazine  which 
is  chiefly  addressed  to  girls  started,  for  its  own  pur- 
poses  doubtless,  this  subject,  and  endeavored  to  com- 
bat the  notion  that  tight-lacing  was  injurious  to  the 
frame.  It  was  suspected  at  the  time  uiat  this  peri- 
odical wad  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  organ  of 
the  stay-makers,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their 
means  of  subsistence  by  the  extinction  of  crinoline. 
Thb  underhand  effort  to  resuscitate  a  pernicious 
custom  provoked  a  good  deal  of  indication ;  and 
we  fancy  that  it  was  then  abandoned.  However, 
our  old  foe  appears  in  a  new  place;  and  in  the 
•acred  columns  of  the  Times,  the  spectre  of  tight- 
lacing  is  again  paraded  before  us,  by  one  or  two 
correspondents,  whose  method  of  logic  inclines  us 
to  bcheve  that  they  belong  to  the  sex  which  is  prin- 
riwdly  interested  in  the  matter.  The  first  point  on 
wiiich  these  correspondents  insist  is  that  a  small 
waist  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  the  second  is  that 
a  woman  may  "  wdtivate  her  figure  "  —  such  is  the 
gentle  euphemism  which  describes  the  squeezing 
w  of  the  ribs  —  with  impunity  from  physical  in- 
jury, 
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It  is  true  enough  that  a  small  waist  is  an  addition- 
al grace  to  a  figiure  that  is  othenvise  symmetrical 
and  graceful.  Ko  one  can  deny  this  fact.  But 
there  is  no  greater  blunder  than  for  the  "  cultiva- 
tor "  to  imagine  that  a  small  waist,  which  betrays 
its  artificial  origin,  can  be  regarded  by  men  with 
anything  else  than  derision  or  compassion.  Is  it 
wonder,  or  pity,  or  contempt  that  is  the  predomi- 
nant feeling  when  one  observes  a  wasp-like  body 
tapering  down  to  an  abnormally  small  waist,  the 
waist  unnaturally  round,  the  dress  obviously 
strained,  the  whole  body  apparently  balanced  so  as 
to  prevent  the  compressed  figure  from  breaking  in 
two  halves  ?  A  more  absurd  spectacle  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive;  and  it  is  one  which  suggests 
some  other  reflections,  not  very  flattering  to  the 
owner  of  the  insect-waist.  We  presume  Siat  girls 
make  fools  of  themselves  in  this  way  in  order  to 
convey  to  others  the  notion  that  they  are  peculiarly 
sylph-like  and  graceful.  They  wish  to  appear  in 
the  eves  of  their  male  admirers  as  light,  ethereal, 
angelic  creatures,  who  are  scarcely  subject  to  the 
vulgar  necessities  of  hunger.  Unfortunately,  the 
impression  conveyed  is  exactly  the  reverse.  The 
lover  cannot  look  at  his  mistress's  eyes  for  thinking 
of  her  waist,  and  wondering  how  she  can  smile  un- 
der her  tightly-clasping  bars  of  cane.  In  spite  of 
himself,  he  becomes  an  anatomist.  He  mentally 
dissects  her.  He  cannot  help  thinkinj^  of  those 
plates  in  books  of  physiologj',  showing  the  position 
of  the  ribs  anterior  and  posterior  to  the  practice  of 
tightr-lacing.  While  he  ought  to  be  looking  at  her 
face,  he  is,  in  imagination,  contemplating  her  lungs. 
When  she  sighs,  it  is  not  of  her  affection  he  thinks ; 
he  is  considering  the  action  of  her  diaphragm.  It 
is  impossible  for  the  tenderest  and  most  idealistic 
of  lovers  to  discern  the  poetry  of  a  mechanical 
waist. 

As  for  the  injurious  effects  of  the  practice,  no 
correspondence  in  the  Times  or  elsewhere  will  alter 
definite  scientific  facts.  We  are  heartily  glad  to 
perceive  that  the  Lancet  has  enojaged  in  the  good 
work  of  smiting  down  these  fallacies  with  the 
sledge-hammer  of  its  authority.  We  imagine,  how- 
ever, that  the  physical  injuries  produced  by  tight- 
lacing  must  be  apparent  to  every  one ;  and  that  it  is 
only  a  piece  of  hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  its  advocates 
to  say  that  they  mow  of  no  cases  of  such  injury. 

The  Lancet  only  repeats  what  ought  to  be 
known  to  every  school-girl  who  studies  physiolo^- 
cal  questions  and  answers  in  her  classes.  For  the 
free  motion  of  the  lungs,  free  motion  of  the  ribs  is 
required.  Compress  the  ribs  by  tight-lacing,  and 
you  would  prevent  the  lungs  from  obtaining  air  but 
for  the  action  of  the  diapfiragm,  which  involves  a 
method  of  breathing  directly  destructive  of  the  har- 
monious working  of  the  internal  system.  "  Breath- 
ing, as  it  is  thus  carried  on,  produces  downward 
pressure  instead  of  lateral  expansion,  increasing 
the  difficulties  under  which  the  digestive  organs, 
compressed  out  of  shape  by  the  constriction  of  the 
waist,  do  their  work,  and  causing  displacements 
and  derangements  which  create  perhaps  more  do- 
mestic unhappiness  than  any  other  circumstance  in 

life And  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  to 

the  practice  of  tight-lacing  is  due  a  very  large 
number  of  distressing  female  ailments,  over  and  be- 
yond those  derangements  of  digestion  and  circula- 
tion to  which  we  have  already  referred." 

It  may  be  urged  that  if  women  will  kill  them- 
selves in  order  to  attract  admiration  and  gratify 
theu*  vanity,  they  ought  to  be  allowed  a  martyrdom 
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which  is  clearly  apleasure  to  them.  But  that  is 
not  the  point.  The  results  of  tight-lacing  are 
not  confined  to  the  subject  of  the  experiment. 
The  prevalence  of  the  custom  in  this  age  would 
materially  affect  the  health  of  the  next  generation. 
The  more  immediate  results  are  a  mass  of  need- 
less complaints  which  make  a  woman  an  infliction 
upon  her  friends  as  well  as  a  misery  to  herself. 
Constant  headaches,  the  querulousness  of  temper 
attendant  upon  restraint  and  pain,  and  the  thou- 
sand ills  of  indigestion  are  part  of  the  harvest  of 
evil  which  follows  tight-lacing,  and  in  which  many 
an  unhappy  husband  has  been  forced  to  share. 
For  a  woman  to  have  constant  headaches  who  has 
produced  them  by  her  own  wilful  folly  mi^ht  be 
regarded  as  a  merited  punishment,  but  for  Uie  fact 
that  the  punishment  falls  as  much  upon  the  hus- 
band as  upon  herself.  Probably,  nowever,  he 
reaps  a  deserved  punishment  for  havinjj  been  fool- 
ish enough  to  marry  a  girl  given  up  to  tight-lacing, 
or  for  having  been  weak  enough  to  let  his  wife  fjul 
into  the  habit.  Perhaps  if  it  were  well  understood 
that  our  marrying  young  men — looking  forward 
to  their  future  domestic  comfort — were  disposed 
to  keep  clear  of  girls  devoted  to  the  ruinous  prac- 
tice of  tight-lacing,  the  insect-waist  would  msap- 
pear,  and  there  would  be  an  end  to  cofl^-corsets. 


HERR  WAGNER'S  LAST. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Chorlet,  for  many  years  the  musical 
critic  of  the  Athenseum,  writes  as  follows  from 
Munich :  — 

"  I  was  present  the  other  evening  at  a  full-dress 
stage  rehearsal  of  Herr  Wagner's  'Das  Rhein- 
ffold,*  the  Prologue  to  his  three  Nibelungen  operas. 
This  rehearsal  was,  in  most  respects,  tantamount 
to  a  first  performance  elsewhere ;  and  was  followed 
during  some  two  and  a  half  of  the  dreariest  hours 
which  I  ever  endured  with  an  amount  of  readiness 
to  admire,  and  patience  to  listen,  creditable  to  the 
^ood  faith  of  all  concerned,  but  therefore  none 
me  less  amazing. 

"The  Opera  Orchestra  in  Munich,  notoriously 
superb,  had  been  strengthened  for  the  occasion,  and 
included  many  harps.  By  a  new  arrangement  it 
was  sunk  out  of  sight,  the  traditional  foot-lights 
being  also  removed.  Both  innovations  seemed  to 
me  open  to  Question.  The  stage  was  too  dark ; 
the  accompaniments,  at  the  back  of  the  parterre, 
sounded  weak,  wiry,  and  ill-balanced.  The  harps 
were  no  more  potent  than  so  many  gnats  would 
have  been. 

"  But  the  world  had  been  promised  scenic  effects 
of  exquisite  fantasy.  The  opening  scene  of  *  Das 
Rheingold '  is  the  bed  of  the  Rhine,  where  three 
swimming  nymphs  of  the  stream  are  discovered  as 
wheeling  upwards  and  downwards,  in  guard  of  the 
mysterious  golden  treasure.  As  a  stage  effect,  this 
would  be,  under  the  best  of  conditions,  obviously 
extravagant  —  need  it  to  be  said,  impossible  ?  Yet 
the  solution  of  a  similar  difficulty  was  infinitely  bet- 
ter effected  at  the  Grand  Op^ra  of  Paris,  some 
thirty-five  years  ago,  when  Taglioni  danced  so  ex- 
quisitely to  Adolphe  Adam's  charming  music,  in 
*  La  Fille  du  Danube.' 

"  The  subsequent  scenes,  including  a  final  one 
with  a  practicable  rainbow,  low  to  earth,  and  in- 
tended for  persons  to  mount  by  way  of  tableau, 
were  picturesque  enough ;  but  by  those  who  recol- 
lect analogous  displays  at  Berlin,  Paris,  and  —  last, 
not  least  —  London,  it  could  not  be  accepted  as 


either  amazing  or  probable.  It  is  needful  to  dwell 
on  these  facts,  because  to  consider  them  becomes  a 
just  necessity,  when  a  scenic  whole,  exhibited  by 
one  who  has  more  impudently  satirized  his  prede- 
cessors than  any  one  pretending  to  the  name  of 
musical  artist  has  done  before  him,  —  and  who  has 
professed  to  inaugurate  a  new  era,  —  is  paraded 
before  the  public.  Herr  Wagner's  dreams  of  shows, 
which  were  to  carry  off*  the  ancient  legend,  mon- 
strous and  dull  as  arranged  by  him  (yet  not  with- 
out a  certain  amount  of  grim,  old-world  poetiy  in 
its  idea),  and  music  such  as  he  is  capable  of  mak- 
ing, have  not  —  alas  the  day  I  —  been  realized. 

"  Everybody  concerned  in  the  failure  of  the  re- 
hearsal and  the  postponement  of  the  performance 
is,  of  course,  to  blame,  save  the  arrogant  author. 
But  the  work  in  itself,  apart  from  all  its  trapping 
and  paddings  and  piiffis  preliminary,  and  enttiusi- 
asm  wrought  up  to  fever-heat  by  the  herd  ready  to 
wonder,  "  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise,"  at  any 
long-bearded  prophet  or  sepulchral  seer,  who  is 
able,  by  force  oi  brass,  to  get  a  hearing  and  a 
patron,  —  what  is  the  work,  when  it  is  dispassion- 
ately considered?  Let  dt  be  granted  tnat  the 
*  Nibelungen  Lied '  off*ers  matter  for  three  separate 
and  consecutive  musical  dramas,  to  be  performed 
on  as  many  successive  evenings,  afler  a  first  or 
prefatory  one  has  been  devoted  to  *  Das  Rheingold.' 
This  is  a  concession,  on  the  one  hand,  tolerably- 
sweeping  ;  while,  on  the  other,  such  a  grant  in- 
evitably limits  the  presentation  of  the  unwieldy 
marvel. 

"  *  Das  Rheingold  '  consists  of  four  scenes,  —  the 
first  framing  three  swimming  and  singing  nymphs, 
who  caracole  up  and  down  the  hill-peaks  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Rhine,  with  painftdly  acrobatic 
gestures, -to  a  gibberish  of  vowel-sounds,  recalling 
similar  cries  in  the  *  Faust  *  of  Berlioz,  and — proh 
pudor  !  —  the  barking  dogs  in  M.  Offenbach's  '  Boi 
JBarkouf ' !  Aff^er  this  water-music  enters  the  hero, 
to  the  following  euphonious  line :  — 

*  Oantig  gutter  gUUeh*riger  Glinuoer. ' 

The  entire  l^etto  is  wrought  out  in  language  vary- 
ing between  such  hideous  cacophony  as  the  above 
and  a  euphuistic  alliteration  no  less  remarkable, 
the  source  of  the  verse  considered.  The  march  of 
the  story  (which  marches  not)  is  no  less  sin^ar 
and  Wagnerian.  The  lejijend  is  conducted  by  a 
series  of  monologues,  with  the  occasional  produc- 
tion of  bystanders  who  have  nothing  to  say  and 
do.  There  is  small  apparent  reason  why  (Herr 
Wagner's  courage  holding  out)  it  shoidd  not  have 
been  prolonged  for  some  ten  hours  and  as  manv 
scenes  more !  And  '  Das  Rheingold,'  be  it  recol- 
lected, is  represented  as  only  the  first  of  a  series 
of  four  Festival  Performances  1 

**  Never  has  partisanship  been  so  unblushing  and 
unscrupulous  as  on  this  occasion.  Those  who  refer 
to  the  piano-forte  score  (MM.  Schott  &  Co.)  will 
hear  with  amazement  that  persons  of  no  mean 
authority  promised  that  *  Das  Rheingold  *  was  to 
reveal  an  entire  chanse  in  its  master's  manner, 
that  the  work  was  of  we  simplest  possible  strac- 
ture,  and  full  of  intelligible  melody. 

"  So  far  firom  this  being  the  case,  all  who  refuse 
to  surrender  themselves  to  the  insanities  of  the 
hour  must  agree  that  the  scanty,  and  spare,  and 
stale  melodic  phrases  which  it  contains,  foisted  on 
the  public  by  feeble  and  inflated  efforts  at  orches- 
tral mtricacy,  are  complicated  and  worked  to  death 
with  a  persistency  which,  if  found  in  the  work  of 
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an  old  master  would  call  forth  an  outpouring  of  the 
vials  of  vitriolic  sarcasm  by  these  new  prophets  and 
their  fanatical  congregations. 

"The  opening  prelude,  however,  on  a  meagre, 
four-bar  pnrase  may  be  said  to  produce  a  monoto- 
nous and  flowing  water-effect  by  its  repetition  and 
climax.  Hiere  is  a  stately  entrance  for  the  bass 
voice  at  the  second  scene.  The  appearance  of  the 
Rhine  Nymphs  is  announced  by  a  pnmse  judicious- 
ly borrowed  fix)m  Mendelssohn's  *  Melusine  *  over- 
ture. Later,  in  the  music  for  the  Giants,  Meyer- 
beer's resuscitation  of  the  Nuns  in  *  Robert,*  with 
its  peculiar  9-8  rhythm,  has  been  no  less  coolly  ap- 
prc^riated  by  the  unblushing  insulter  of  Judaism  m 
masic. 

"  The  diatonic  descending  scale  which  marks  the 
character  of  one  of  the  giants  is  noticeable  in  the 
dearth  of  better  ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  chro- 
matic progression  ascending  and  descending  be- 
comes most  tiresome  to  the  ear,  because  of  its  un- 
meaning triteness.  The  perpetual  use  of  the  (re- 
mdando  to  support  the  recitatives  is  no  less  signifi- 
cant of  poverty  of  resource.  The  vapidity  and 
ungraciousness  of  the  declamatory  music  will  make 
itself  most  wearily  felt  hj  all  who  remember  what 
Gluck  and  (perhaps  a  fairer  comparison)  Weber 
could  make  of  their  dialogue.  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  orchestra  is  ill  handled.  As  has  been  for- 
merly observed  in  Herr  Wagner's  scores,  the  stringed 
quartet  is  lean,  and  wants  the  support  of  central 
floand  in  its  tenor  portion ;  even  in  his  use  of  the 
harp,  our  iconoclast  is  pimy  and  ineffective  as  com- 
pared with  Meyerbeer  and  Berlioz. 

'*  Thus  much  of  personal  impressions  which  are 
pmposely  under  rather  than  overstated.  Now  as 
to  facts.  The  announcement  of  the  performance, 
ffloro  than  once  postponed,  had  drawn  together  a 
lar^  and  intelligent  audience  of  dilettanti  artists 
and  critics,  some  from  places  as  far  a-field  as  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Florence,  proud  to  get  admission  to 
the  rehearsal,  and  the  majority,  at  least,  disposed 
to  believe  and  accept  whatever  the  arch-image  of 
modem  German  opera  might  vouchsafe  to  set  be- 
fore them. 

"  Curious  it  was  to  observe  how  the  most  fervent 
of  the  congregation  began  to  shrink  and  to  look 
anxiously  hither  and  wither  as  '  the  allegory '  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Rhine  was  unfolded,  —  nay, 
should  I  not  rather  say,  enveloped  in  fresh  mvste- 
17  ?  There  was  a  weak  attempt  at  moribund  en- 
tnusiasm  when  all  was  over ;  out  this  was  as  sig- 
nificantly transient  as  it  was  weak.  Subsequently 
the  faithful  have  made  some  attempt  to  rally  in 
nooks  and  comers  by  the  declaration,  as  old  as 
theatrical  defeat,  that  the  work  had  heeA  too  has- 
tily produced  and  unfairly  treated.  Who  does  not 
know  such  imputations  and  defences  by  heart  ?  I 
fccbUect  an  old  amateur  player  belonging  to  a  quar- 
tet not  unlike  that  of  Monsieur  Pattiery  whimsi- 
cal described  by  Paul  de  Kock,  who,  when  his 
evening's  work  was  over,  took  off  his  spectacles, 
wiped  his  forehead,  and  sadly  said,  *Had  there 
not  been  a  cobweb  in  my  violoncello  I  should  have 
heen  heard  better.' 

**  Cobweb  or  no  cobweb,  however,  the  end  of  the 
^le  absurdity  was  that,  subsequent  to  this  re- 
hearsal, the  production  of  *  Das  Rheingold '  did 
not  take  place  as  advertised.  For  the  utter  absence 
of  anything  like  cordiality  at  the  -  rehearsal  on 
the  part  of  the  audience,  *  packed '  as  it  was,  some 
reason  must  needs  be  given,  and  Herr  Richter  is 
said  to  have  pleaded  for  more  rehearsal,  being  sec- 


onded by  telegraphic  instructions  to  that  effect 
from  Herr  Wagner.  The  scenery  was  not  good 
enough  for  the  music,  or  the  music  did  not  fit  the 
scenery,  or  the  actors  failed  to  act  properly  (where 
there  is  nothing  to  actV  or  to  sin^  correctly  music 
(in  every  scene  of  wnich  a  hundred  false  notes, 
more  or  less,  would  make  not  the  slightest  differ^ 
ence).  Thus  ran  the  excuses,  after  ten  weeks*  in- 
tense and  arduous  preparation!  To  this  a  per- 
emptory refusal  was  returned  bv  the  Court  manager 
of  the  theatre,  Baron  von  PerftJl,  and  —  it  may  be 
presumed  witii  the    consent    of   Herr    Wagner's 

*  kingly  firiend  *  —  Herr  Richter  was,  on  the  spot, 
suspended,  and,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  half  a 
dozen  Kapellmeisters^  who  had  been  drawn  to 
Munich  by  curiosity,  were  tempted  to  assume  the 
dangerous  responsibility.  All  save  one  declined. 
But  matters,  as  I  left  them,  were  at '  a  dead  lock,' 
owing  to  the  assumptions  of  Herr  Wagner,  who  is 

*  notmng  if  not '  persecuted,  or  when  brewing  a 
storm.  That,  for  the  moment,  he  will  make  capital 
out  of  his  last  and  worst  attempt  on  public  credu- 
lity may  be  safely  predicated.  The  end  is  not  yet. 
Meanwnile,  no  one  need  be  surprised  should  the 
composer  recover  or  regain  his  Uourt  ascendency  ; 
if  the  vindication  of  a  cause  so  utterly  worthless  as 
his,  and  so  utterly  distasteful  to  all  right-judging 
people,  were  to  lead  to  a  repetition  of  those  scandals 
which  marked  the  close  of  the  career  of  King  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  who,  with  all  his  favoritisms  and  fop- 
peries in  art,  proved  himself  a  far  wiser  and  wider 
patron  than  his  successor  has  hitherto  done  by  his 
championship  of  the  trashv  productions  of  the  au- 
thor of  *  Das  Rheingold.'  Never,  surely,  was  there 
such  a  storm  in  a  slop-basin." 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London,  have  re- 
printed "  Malbone." 

The  Byron  controversy  has  reached  Paris,  where 
it  threatens  to  cause  as  much  discussion  as  in  Lon- 
don. 

A  DIARY  kept  by  a  slave  girl  inside  Delhi  during 
the  Mutiny  is  announced  by  one  of  the  London 
publishers. 

M.  Emile  Ollivier  is  said  to  be  contemplating 
matrimony  again.  His  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of 
the  pianist  Liszt. 

Mr.  Carew  Hazlitt  has  just  edited  the  com- 
plete works  of  William  Browne,  the  Devonshire 
poet,  in  two  small  quarto  volumes. 

One  of  the  alcoves  of  the  British  Museum  is 
filled  with  different  editions  of  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  printed  in  nearly  all  the  known  languages 
of  the  world. 

The  German  press  is  alive  with  clamors  for 
Groethe's  literary  remains,  which  his  grandchildren 
are  accused  of  wantonly  and  frivolously  secreting, 
against  the  express  wish  of  the  poet  himself. 

A  solemn  council  held  at  Baden  decided  that 
Mdlle.  Nilsson  might  play  Mignon  in  her  oWn  hair. 
Acting  upon  this  bold  declaration  of  war  against 
the  tyranny  of  Ary  Scheffer,  the  fair  Swede  lefl 
her  brown  wig  at  home. 

To  the  incessant  scrubbing  bestowed  upon  M. 
Carpeaux's  group  of  "  La  Danso "  the  ink-stains 
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(Oot  0,11)01.  H 

It  is  now  I 


have  given  way.  It  is  amufiing  to  see  that  the 
more  "  proper "  of  the  Parisian  papers,  such  as 
L*Univers  and  Le  Monde,  regard  the  throwing  of 
tlie  ink-bottle  as  a  protest  against  the  indelicacy  of 
the  group. 

The  cnckoo  cry  that  Dr.  Livingstone  is  "all 
right,"  and  the  comfortable  idea  that  he  will  "  turn 
up  "  somewhere,  have  ceased  to  pacify  some  of  his 
friends,  who  suggest  that  an  expedition  should  set 
out  in  search  offlie  great  traveller. 

DuRiKG  her  recent  stay  in  Normandy  Mdlle. 
Nilsson  created  a  sensation  among  the  citizens  of 
Dieppe  and  Etretat  by  readings  from  the  Engli^ 
poets,  and  especially  by  her  rendering  of  Tenny- 
son's "  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade." 

It  turns  out  that  the  priceless  Saxon  MS.,  the 
gift  of  Leofric,  the  first  Bishop  of  Exeter,  which 
was  said  to  have  disappeared  from  the  Chapter 
Librarv,  never  was  there.  It  is  safe  among  other 
MSS.  in  the  Exeter  Exchequer  Chamber. 

The  Emperor  has  sent  to  M.  Theophile  Gautier, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  verses  which  that  writer 
extemporized  last  season  at  the  residence  of  the 
Princess  Mathilde,  a  flattering  autograph  letter,  ac- 
companied by  two  magnificent  Sevres  vases. 

M.  EuokxE  GoDARD,  the  aeronaut,  recently 
made  an  ascension  at  Bheims,  but  in  alighting  his 
balloon,  the  Citd-de-Florence,  was  caught  in  a  gust 
of  wind,  and  torn  into  strips.  Fortunately  the 
persons  in  the  car,  three  in  number,  were  unhurt. 

The  Wheekblad  voor  Israelieten,  a  Dutch  Jewish 
paper,  reports  that  a  Jewish  lady  in  her  hundredth 
•year  recently  visited  the  Amsterdam  Exhibition, 
accompanied  by  her  grandson,  who  was  himself  a 
grandfather.  She  inspected  a  sewing-machine  and 
tlireaded  a  needle  without  the  aid  of  spectacles. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Rivadellesa,  an  im- 
mense natural  grotto,  entirely  filled  with  stalactite 
columns  of  great  beauty,  has  just  been  discovered 
by  some  Enj^lish  miners.  Passages  extend  in  dif- 
ferent directions  for  more  than  a  league.  Tourists 
declare  this  cavern  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautifril 
in  the  world. 

SpEAKmo  of  the  prosperity  of  this  country,  the 
Examiner  remarks:  *<Had  Secession  succeeded, 
the  Border  line  would  now  be  bristling  with  bayo- 
nets ;  and  men's  thoughts,  instead  of  being  fixed  on 
works  of  peaceful  development  and  progress,  would 
have  been  concentrated  upon  systems  of  strategy, 
works  of  fortification,  and  schemes  of  vengeance 
and  destruction.  What  a  blessed  thing  boti  for 
America  and  England  it  is  that  most  of  our  noble 
and  right  honorable  prophets  prophesied  foolishly." 

A  NEW  poet  has  turned  up  in  England,  —  a 
realistic  poet,  we  should  say,  judging  by  the  speci- 
mens of  his  verse  given  in  the  Athenienm.  In  a 
ballad  on  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  occurs  this  vigor- 
ous and  racy  stanza,  the  first  line  of  which  might 
have  been  written  by  the  late  Artemus  Ward :  — 

"At  1.16  Lord  Nelson  fell. 

And  forty  men  around  him  ; 
A  ball  from  the  Kedoabtable 

Most  grieronsly  did  wound  him  } 
At  half  past  four  o'clock  he  died. 

And  Qlory  came  and  crowned  htm.*' 

A    GOOD   deal   has    been    said    touching    two 

Srecious    manuscripts    which,  in    1589,   used    to 
e  on  the  table  of  Catherine  de'  MedicL    These 


and  others  were  said  to  have  perished.  It  is  now 
understood  that  all  that  Queen's  MSS.  and  books 
are  in  the  Imperial  Library  in  Paris.  The  ^*  Abus 
du  Monde  "  and  the  "  Proph^ties  des  Sibylles  "  are 
described  as  being  of  great  beauty,  the  latter  par- 
ticularly in  its  illustrations.  The  books  on  magic 
and  astrology  —  sciences  in  which  Catherine  was 
particularly  interested — abonnd  in  this  coUection. 

The  remiuns  of  the  unfortunate  Adah  Menken 
were  some  time  ago  removed  from  Fbre  La  Chaise 
to  Mont  Pamasse,  where  the  obelisk  was  raised  to 
her  memory-.  It  is  now  stated  that  the  wrong  coffin 
was  disinterred,  a  second  having  been  placed  sur- 
reptitiously above  hei-s.  An  unknown  corpse  lies 
therefore  under  the  obelisk,  with  its  ornamental 
cross  and  wreath  at  Mont  Pamasse,  while  poor 
Menken  sleeps  unnoticed  in  her  humble  grave. 
Her  d)ing  wishes  were  that  it  might  be  marked 
only  by  a  rude  cross,  bearing  the  words  <*Thoo 
knowest." 

A  STROKE  of  apoplexy  has  just  killed  Frederick, 
Prince  of  HohenzoUem-Hechingen.  Twenty  years 
ago  he  sold  his  ancient  principality  to  Prussia  for 
money  and  the  title  of  "  Highness."  Childless  by 
a  first  marriage,  he  took  to  wife  a  daughter  of  a 
Francescan  baron  (Von  Sybourg) ;  but  the  lady 
was  wife  only  by  right  of  that  fata  morgana  ot  * 
wedded  life,  a  morganatic  marriage,  the  issue  of 
which  inherit  neither  name  nor  title  of  the  father. 
The  wife  was  created  Countess  von  Bothenburf?, 
and  was  divorced  a  few  years  ago.  A  son  by  tlus 
union  (bom  in  1816)  remains  Herr  Graf,  as  l^e  was 
before  his  father's  death.  His  sire  was  the  last 
Prince  of  HohenzoUem-Hechingen ;  the  son,  Count 
Frederick,  when  his  mother  dies,  will  be  the  first 
Count  von  Ilothenbui*g. 

The  Indian  papers  state  that  the  Maharajah  of 
Travancore  is  about  to  perform  the  ceremon\'  of 
Thooloparum.  The  process  consists  of  his  flSgh- 
ness  being  placed  in  one  scale  with  an  equal  weight 
of  gold  in  the  other.  The  gold  thus  obtained  is 
aflerwards  distributed  among  the  Brahmins  accord- 
ing to  each  one's  privilege,  and  it  is  only  after  the 
ceremony  that  his  Highness  is  supposed  to  be 
sanctified.  There  is  another  ceremony  which  con- 
sists in  his  Highness  passing  through  the  belly  of  a 
cow  of  gold ;  this  is  termed  Emiagherpum.  This 
it  is  proposed  to  celebrate  next  year,  it  is  feared 
that  these  costly  ceremonies,  combined  with  the 
coming  Moorajebum,  will  absorb  a  good  portion  of 
the  surplus  revenue  of  the  State. 

The  Doke  of  Cambridge,  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  English  army,  lately  did  a  brilliant 
thiim.  He  signified  his  pleasure  that  all  officers 
shomd  wear  steel  scabbards  for  their  swords,  and 
at  considerable  trouble  and  expense  the  whim  of 
his  Royal  Highness  was  obeyed.  A  group  of  ofli- 
cers,  equipped  with  these  new  steel  scabbards,  was 
formed  inside  the  Chatham  redoubt  at  night,  when  a 
supposed  enemy  threw  an  electric  lizht  upon  the 
work.  In  an  instant  each  oflicer  stood  revealed  by 
a  gleam  of  white  light  down  his  side,  an  easy  pTey 
to  the  enemy's  sharpshooters,  had  the  camnai^ 
been  real  instead  of  mimic.  The  steel  scaboaras 
ordered  by  his  Royal  Highness  are  now  to  be  black- 
ened, also  at  considerable  trouble  and  expense.  So 
much  for  meddling  with  edged  tools. 

For  some  months  past  the  Saturday  Review  has 
been  set  up  in  type,  the  separate  letters  of  which 
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are  joiued  together  with  a  sort  of  gum  or  cement, 
fto  that  short  words  and  parts  of  words  are  lifted 
from  the  case  by  the  compositor  in  x)ne  operation, 
instead  of  picking  up  each  separate  and  distinct 
letter.  It  is  understood  thait  this  modern  adaptation 
of  the  elder  Mr.  Walter's  system  of  lo^otypography 
is  not  a  complete  success ;  the  multiphcation  of  the 
type  boxes  and  difficulty  of  remembering  the  places 
of  all  the  varied  combinations  of  letters  rendering 
the  process  slow  and  tedious.  Messrs.  Spottiswoode, 
the  printers,  who  make  this  experiment,  have  tried 
many  plans  fbr  abbreviating  time  and  saving  trouble 
in  tvpe-setting,  but  none  of  them  have  as  yet  su- 
perseded the  method  universally  in  use  from  the  in- 
vention of  printing. 

In  Paris  "  findings  are  not  keepings,"  and  no  less 
than  from  eighteen  to  twenty  thousand  objects  found 
upon  the  public  way  are  deposited  by  the  finders  at 
a  special  depdt  for  that  purpose  in  tlie  course^  of  the 
year.  About  an  equal  number  of  articles  left  in 
public  vehicles  are  similarly  deposited.  These  waifs 
and  strays  are  all  stowed  away  within  the  prefec- 
ture of  police,  in  an  immense  magazine,  which  forms 
a  perfect  bazaar  of  odds  and  ends  of  the  most  het- 
erogeneous character,  every  one  numbered,  ticketed, 
clawed,  and  arranged  in  marvellous  order,  waiting 
to  be  reclaimed  by  its  lawful  owner.  The  room 
where  all  the  more  valuable  objects  are  deposited 
contains  twelve  immense  presses  filled  with  watch- 
es, chains,  rouleaux  of  gold  coin,  bank-notes,  dia- 
monds, and  jewelry  of  every  kind,  and  there  are 
commonly  in  these  presses  no  less  than  twelve 
thousand  unclaimed  articles.  The  general  depot 
comprises  nine  large  rooms,  furnished  from  top  to 
bottom  with  shelves,  upon  which  are  piled  objects 
of  every  shape,  size,  nature,  and  value,  —  cashmere 
shawls  and  sabots,  hand-organs  and  artificial  flow- 
OTs,  kitchen  utensils  andpocket-books,  bunches  of 
keys  and  currycombs.  The  number  of  objects  in  the 
depot  at  one  time  is  usually  about  forty  thousand. 
Ordinarily  the  number  of*^  canes,  umbrellas,  and 
parasols  is  at  least  fifteen  thousand.  All  articles, 
if  not  reclaimed  within  a  year,  are  handed  back  to 
the  finders,  who  are  required,  however,  to  keep  them 
two  years  and  a  day  before  they  are  legally  entitled 
to  dispose  of  them.  Athough  rarisians  are  perfect- 
ly aware  of  the  existence  of  this  depot,  comparative- 
ly few  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  there  for  any  lost 
article ;  every  one  thinking  /lis  property  is  certain 
to  have  fallen  into  dishonest  hands. 

The  author  of"  Friends  in  Council "  contributes 
another  collection  of  short  essays  to  the  last  num- 
ber of  ^  Grood  Words,"  among  which  are  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  memoranda :  — 

"  Mushrooms,  in  their  resolute  growth,  will  lift  up 
large  slabe  of  stone, — such  is  the  force  of  parvenus 
in  the  vegetable  world." 

"  There  is  nothing  so  easily  made  ofiensive  as  good 
reasoniig ;  and  men  of  clear  logical  minds,  if  not 
gifted  at  the  same  time  with  tact,  make  more  ene- 
mies than  men  with  bad  hearts  and  unsound  un- 
derstandings." 

"  Always  win  fools  first.  Thev  talk  much ;  and, 
what  they  have  once  uttered,  they  will  stick  to ; 
whereas,  there  is  always  time,  up  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, to  bring  before  a  wise  man  arguments  that 
may  entirely  change  his  opinion." 

"  No  man,  or  woman,  was  ever  cured  of  love  by 
discovering  the  falseness  of  his  or  her  lover.   The  liv- 


ing together  for  three  long,  rainy  days  in  the  coun- 
try has  done  more  to  dispel  love  than  all  the  *perfi- 
dies  in  love  that  have  ever  been  committed." 

"  There  is  certain  work  that  had  better  be  done 
roughly,  —  indeed,  which  loses  all  its  best  effect,  if 
not  done  roughly.  The  wayside  crosses  and 
'  Christs '  to  be  seen  in  Catholic  countries  would 
have  little  interest  for  us,  if  they  were  finished 
works  of  art.  In  their  roughness  lies  their  touch- 
ingness."  . 

"  After  all,  what  attracts  us  most  in  animals  are 
their  demerits.  The  fox  has  ceaseless  interest  for 
us,  both  in  fact  and  in  fable,  from  his  wicked  versatil- 
ity of  guile ;  and  the  cool,  demure  selfishness  of  the 
cat  is  not  without  its  charm  to  the  lovers  of  the  feline 
race.  Is  there  anything  similar  to  this  feeling  in 
our  regard  for  human  bemgs  ?  I  think  there  is ;  but 
then  me  demerits  must  not  be  such  as  to  annoy  us 
much  and  so  to  ruflie  oiu*  tolerance  for  them." 

"  One  is  seldom  more  impressed,  or  at  least  one 
ou^ht  seldom  to  be  more  impressed,  with  the  great 
achievements  of  man,  and  what  a  wonderful  crea- 
ture he  is,  than  after  listening  to  and  seeing  an 
opera. 

"  Think  of  liie  exquisite  skill  of  the  composer,  who 
has  written  a  separate  score  for  each  instruh^ent, 
and  how  all  these  various  sounds  blend  into  deli- 
cious harmony. 

"Observe  the  skill  of  the  scene-painter, — how 
nicely  he  has  adapted  his  work  to  the  distance 
from  which  it  is  to  be  viewed. 

"  Give  some  credit,  too,  to  the  poet  who  has  invent- 
ed the  novel  or  the  drama,  fix)m  which  the  opera  is 
taken.  Nor  is  the  man  who  has  adapted  the  grace- 
fiil  fiction  to  meet  the  necessities  of  operatic  per- 
formers to  be  without  his  meed  of  praise. 

"  Note  the  mechanical  contrivance  which  is  everj^- 
where  employed,  and  how  smoothly  it  all  goes. 

"  Consider  the  skill  with  which  the  building  has 
been  formed  both  with  regard  to  sight  and  soimd. 

"  Again,  observe — and  this  is  sure  to  have  gained 
your  observation  —  what  skill  is  shown  by  the  ac- 
tors and  actresses.  Those  thrilling  notes  have  not 
been  produced  without  inmiense  study,  labor,  and 
reflection. 

"  Lastly,  do  not  fail  to  take  note  of  the  admi- 
rable organization  which  brings  all  this  thought 
and  labor  and  skill  into  a  mirror,  as  it  were,  of 
representation. 

"  And  yet  there  are  some  people  who  would  per- 
suade us  that  the  creatures  who  have  done  all  this 
are  to  perish  like  tiie  beasts  of  the  field.  Human- 
ity is  to  make  continuous  progress  but  the  individ- 
als  are  naught,  and  will  be  naught.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it." 


THE  GOOSE  GIRL. 

A   TALE   OP  THE  YEAR  2099. 

The  little  goose-girl  came  sin^ 
Along  the  fields,  '*  Sweet  May,  oh  I  the  long  sweet 
day." 
That  was  her  song. 
Bringing  about  her,  floating  about,  in  and  out 
through  the  long 
Fair  tresses  of  her  hair, 
Oh  I  a  thousand,  thousand  idlenesses. 
Spreading  away  on  May's  breath  everywhere. 
"  Idleness,  sweet  idleness." 
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But  this  was  a  time, 
,  •    Two  thousand  and  ninety-nine, 
When  flinging  of  idleness  even  in  spring. 
Or  drinking  wind-wine, 
Or  looking  up  into  the  blue  heaven,  was  counted  a' 
crime. 
A  time,  harsh,  not  sublime ; 
One  terrible  sort  of  school-hour  all  the  year 
through, 
When  every  one  had  to  do  something,  and  do  it  by 
rule. 
Why,  even  the  babies  could  calculate 
Two  and  two  at  the  least,  mentally,  without  a 
slate. 
Each  calling  itself  an  aggregate 

Of  molecules. 
It  was  always  school,  schools  all  over 
The  world  as  far  as  the  sky  could  cover 
It,  dry  land  and  sea. 

High  priests  said, 
*<  Let  matter  be  Z, 
Thoroughly  calculated  and  tried, 
To  work  our  problems  with,  before  all  eyes ; 
Anything  beside  that  might  prove  a  dangerous 
guide. 
Xs  or  Ys,  unknown  quantities. 
We  hesitate  not  at  once  to  designate 
Fit  only  now  and  forever  to  be  laid  aside." 
So  vou  see, 
Everything  was  made  as  plain  as  could  be, 
Not  the  ghost  of  a  doubt  even  left  to  roam  about  finee ; 
Everybody's  concern 
Being  just  to  learn,  learn,  learn  — 
In  one  way  — but  only  in  one  way. 
Where  then  did  the  little  goose-girl  come  from  that 
day? 
I  don't  know. 

Though,  is  n't  there  hard  by 
A  place  tender  and  sunny, 
We  can  feel  slid  between 
Our  seen  and  unseen, 
And  whose  shadows  we  trace  on  the  earth's 
face 
Now  and  then  dimly  ?    Well,  shq 
Was  as  ignorant  as  she  could  i^orant  be. 
And  the  world  was  n't  schom  to  her 
Who  came  singing, 
"  Idleness,  sweet  idleness,"  up  to  the  very  feet 
Of  the  professors'  chairs. 
And  of  the  thousand  thousand  pupils  sitting  round 
upon  theirs. 
Who  up  all  sprang. 
At  the  sound  of  the  words  she  sang. 
With  "  No,  no,  no,  no ;  no. 
There  are  no  sweets  in  May, 
None  in  the  weary  day. 
What  foolish  thing  is  this,  singing  of  idleness  in 
spring  ?  " 

"  Oh  I  sunny  spring," 
Still  sang  the  little  goose-girl,  wondering 
As  she  was  passing. 
But  suddenly  stayed  for  a  moment,  basking 
In  the  broad  light,  with  wide  eves  asking, 
What  «  nay  "  could  mean  to  the  soft,  warm  <&y  ? 
And  as  she  stayed, 
There  strayed  our  from  her 
May  breaths,  wandering  all  the  school  over. 
But  now  the  hard  eyes  move  her. 

And  her  lips  quiver. 
As  the  sweet  notes  shiver 


Between  them,  and  die. 
So  her  singing  ceases :  she 
Looking  up  crying,  "  Why, 

Is  my  May  not  sweet? 
Is  the  wide  sky  fair? 
Are  the  free  winds  fleet  ? 
Are  the  feet  of  the  spring  not  rare, 
That  tread  flowers  out  of  the  soil  ? 

Oh  I  long  hours  not  for  toil, 
But  for  wondering  and  singing." 

«  No,  no,  no,  no,"  these  reply, 
"  Silly  fancies  of  flowers  and  skies ; 

All  these  things  we  know, 
There  is  nothing  to  wonder  at,  sing. 

Love  or  fear. 
Is  not  everything  simple  and  clear, 

And  common  and  near  us,  and  weary  ? 
So,  pass  by  idle  dreaming, 

Ajid  you  if  you  would  like  to  know 
Being  from  seeming. 

Come  into  the  schools  and  study." 

"  Still  to  sing  sometimes  when  I  have  the  will, 
And  be  idle  and  ponder," 
Said  the  goose-girl,  "  and  look  up  to  heaven  and 
wonder." 
"Whatl  squander  truth's  time 
In  dreams  of  the  imknown  sublime  ? 
No."    "  TTien  ignorant  always,"  said  she, 
"  I  must  be  " ;  and  went  on  her  way, 
«  Sweet  May,  sad  May." 
Hanging  her  head, 
TDl  "  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind  slowly,"  she 
said, 
"  But  they  grind  exceeding  small ; 
Let  be,  I  will  sit  by  the  mills  of  the  eods  and 
watch  the  slow  atoms  fall. 
So  patient  and  still,  through  long,  patient  hoars. 
As  ^e  laid  her  heart  low  in  the  hearts  of  the 
flowers ; 
Through  clouds  and  through  shine, 

With  smiles  and  with  tears. 
Through    long    hours,  through    sweet 
years. 
Oh  I  years — for  a  year  was  only  one  school-hoar 
in  Two  thousand' and  ninety-nine. 

And  see, 
Who  are  these  that  come  creeping 
Out  from  the  school  ?    Long  ago, 
When  idlenesses  out  of  her  tresses  strayed  the  school 
over; 
Some  slept  of  the  learners,  some  played. 
These  crept  out  to  wonder  and  sing. 
And  look  for  her  yonder, 
Away  up  the  hills  amongst  the  gods'  mills  — 
And  now 
"  Is  it  this  way  ?  "  Aey  say, 
Bowing  low ; 
<<  Oh !  wise,  by  the  heaven  in  thine  eyes, 
Teadi,  we  will  learn  of  th^e. 
Is  it  No,  is  it  Yes, 
Labor  or  idleness  ?  " 
She,  answering  meekly,  "  This  — 

Neither  No,  nor  Yes, 
But,  come  into  God  and  see." 

Oh  1  the  deeps  we  can  feel ;  Oh  1  the  heights  we  must 

climb; 
Oh  I  slow  gentle  hours  of  the  golden  time,  — 
Here,  the  end  of  my  rhyme. 

E.  Keart. 
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LOST  PRETERITES. 

A  LiYiKO  language  is  like  a  living  man. 
It  haa  its  tender  infancy,  its  passionate  yonih, 
its  careM  maturity,  its  gradual  though  it  may 
be  imperceptible  decay,  and,  finally,  its  death. 
After  death  comes  apotheosis,  if  it  has  been 
worthy  of  such  honor,  —  or  burial  in  the  books, 
which,  like  the  remains  or  memorials  of  ancient 
heroes,  become  the  sacred  treasure  of  newer  ages. 
All  languages  pass  through  these  epochs  in  their  ca- 
reer. Sanscrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  are  familiar  ex- 
amples of  the  death  and  sanctity  of  great  and  mighty 
tongues  that  were  once  living  powers  to  sway  the 
passions  and  guide  the  reason  of  men.  In  their 
ashes  even  yet  live  the  wonted  fires  that  scholars 
love  to  rekindle.  The  languages  of  modem  Europe 
that  have  sprung  directly  m>m  the  Latin  may  all  oe 
said  to  have  passed  their  infancy  and  youth,  and  to 
have  reached  maturity,  if  not  old  age.  The  Celtic 
languages  —  all  sprung  from  an  ancient  Oriental 
root,  and  which  include  Gaelic,  Erse,  Manx,  Welsh, 
and  Breton  —  are,  in  the  last  stage  of  vitality,  des- 
tined to  disappear,  at  no  very  remote  period  into  the 
books,  which  will  alone  preserve  their  memory. 
Were  it  not  for  Victor  Hugo,  and  some  recent  bor- 
lowinzs  from  the  English  it  might  be  said  that 
French  had  ceased  to  expand,  and  had  become 
stereotyped  into  a  form  no  longer  to  be  modified. 
Spanish,  Portugese,  and  Italian  hold  their  own ; 
and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  them.  German, 
and  the  languages  sprung  from  the  same  root  and 
stem,  contain  within  themselves  such  immense  re- 
sources, and  are  so  continually  evolving  out  of  the 
depths  of  their  inner  consciousness  such  new  com- 
pounds, if  not  such  new  words,  as  to  fi^e  them  from 
that  reproach  of  stagnation  which  may  not  imjustly 
be  applied  to  the  other  mat  tonnes  which  we  have 
enumerated.  But  English — which,  taken  all  in 
all,  may  be  considered  by  far  the  richest,  though 
not  the  most  beautiful  or  the  most  sonorous,  of  all 
the  languages  spoken  in  our  day  —  is  yet  in  its 
vigorous  youth,  and  cannot  be  accused  of  exhibit- 
ing any  symptoms  of  decay.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
it  nave  yet  reached  the  full  maturity  of  its  prime,  or 
whether  the  mighty  nation  now  existent  in  Amer- 
ica, or  the  as  mighty  nation  which  is  destined  yet  to 
arise  in  Australia,  will  not,  as  time  rolls  on,  and 
new  wants  are  created,  new  circumstances  encoun- 
tered, and  new  ideas  evolved  out  of  the  progress  of 
science  and  civilization,  add  many  thousands  of 
new  words  to  our  already  copious  vocabulary.  Oth- 
er languages  are  dainty  in  the  materials  of  their  in- 
crement ;  but  the  English  is,  like  man  himself,  om- 


nivorous. Nothing  comes  much  amiss  to  its  himgrj- 
palate.  It  does  not  live  on  air  and  honey-dew,  or 
even  on  bread,  like  more  delicate  organizations. 
All  nature,  all  the  languages  of  the  earth,  ad- 
minister to  its  wants.  It  arrows,  it  steals,  it  as- 
similates what  words  it  pleases  from  all  the  points 
of  the  compass,  and  asks  no  questions  of  them, 
but  that  they  shall  express  thoughts  and  describe 
circumstances  more  tersely  and  more  accurately 
than  any  of  the  old  words  beside  which  they  are  in- 
vited to  take  their  places.  Greek  and  Latin  are  its 
common  food ;  French  has  long  been  its  restaurateur  ; 
Arabia  has  supplied  it  with  refreshment ;  Turkey 
has  administered  to  its  needs ;  Persia  has  helped  it 
to  a  hors  d*(Buvre  or  two ;  and  the  once  despised, 
but  in  many  respects  beautiful,  dialect  of  its  Scot- 
tish brother  has  given  it  strong  and  wholesome  food 
in  the  shape  of  many  poetical  words,  which  it  is 
not  likely  to  part  with.  But  if  Engli^  is  thus  per- 
petually growing  and  gaining,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  perpetually  losing.  Were  it  not  for  the  noble 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  for  Chaucer,  Grower, 
and  the  poets  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  it  would  have 
lost  still  more  than  it  has  of  its  early  treasures,  and 
would  have  been  Latinized  to  an  extent  that  would 
have  impaired  its  vigor,  emasculated  its  passion,  and 
deprived  it  of  that  sturdy  vernacular  which  is  the 
ricnest  element  in  its  blood,  and  best  serves  to  build 
up  its  bone  and  muscle.  If  few  languages  now 
spoken  in  the  world  have  gained  so  much  as  the 
English  from  the  progress  of  civilization,  it  must  be 
admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that  few  have  lost  so 
much,  and  lost  it  without  necessity.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  good  carpenter  is  known  as  much  by  the 
shape  as  by  the  quantity  of  his  chips ;  and  the  chips 
that  the  English  tongue  has  thrown  off  since  the 
days  of  Piers  Ploughman  to  our  own  betoken,  both 
by  quality  and  quantity,  what  a  plethora  of  wealth  it 
possesses,  and  what  a  ver}'  cunning  carpenter  Time 
has  proved  in  working  with  such  abundant  mate- 
rials. 

It  is  one  of  the  current  assertions  which,  once 
started  on  high  authority  are  never  again  or  very 
rarely  questioned,  that  the  writings  of  Chaucer  are 
a  "  well  of  pure  English  undefiled.  Chaucer's  well, 
limpid  and  beautiful  as  it  is,  and  undefiled  as  gram- 
marians and  critics  may  please  to  consider  it,  is  not 
so  much  a  fountain  as  a  single  stream.  Chaucer, 
though  so  ancient  in  our  eyes,  was  a  neologist  in 
his  own  day,  and  strove  rather  to  increase  the 
wealth  of  the  written  English,  of  which  he  was  so 
great  a  master,  by  the  introduction  of  words  fi-om 
the  Norman  French  little  understood  by  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  though  familiar  enough  to  the  aristoc- 
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racy,  for  whom  he  mainly  wrote,  than  to  tix  in  hb 
pages  fororer  tJie  strong  'simple  words  of  hit  native 
Ai^lo- Saxon.  The  stream  of  English  in  his  writ- 
ings nmt  pure  and  cool ;  the  stream  of  Norman- 
French  runs  pui'e  and  bright  also;  but  the  two 
currents  that  he  introduced  into  his  song  never 
thoroughly  intermingled  in  the  language  and  at 
least  nine  tenths  of  the  elegant  Gallicisms  which  be 
employed  found  no  favor  with  inooessiTe  writers; 
and  few  of  them  have  remained  except  in  the  earlier 
poems  of  Milton.  If  we  reallv  wish  to  discover  the 
true  well  of  English  undemed,  where  the  stream 
runs  clear  and  omnixed,  we  must  16ok  to  the  author 
of  Piers  PlougJtman  rather  than  to  Chaucer.  We 
shall  there  find  a  large  vocabulary  of  strong  words, 
such  as  are  plain  to  all  men's  comprehension  at  the 
present  day  m  the  Bible,  as  well  as  in  the  common 
speech  of  the  peasantry ;  and  above  all  in  that  an- 
cient form  of  the  English  language  which  is  known 
as  the  Scottish  dialect 

Since  the  days  of  Piers  Ploughman,  a  work  in- 
valuable to  every  English  philologist,  the  spoken 
language  of  the  peasantry  nas  undergone  but  few 
changes  as  regards  words,  but  very  many  changes 
as  regards  terminations  and  inflections.  On  uie 
other  band,  the  language  of  literature  and  polite  so- 
ciety has  undergone  changes  so  vast  that  unedu- 
cated people  are  scarcely  able  to  understand  the 
phraseology  that  occurs  in  the  masterpieces  of  our 
great  authors,  or  the  Sunday  sermons  of  their  pas- 
tors, delivered,  as  the  saying  is,  "above  tneir 
heads,"  in  words  that  are  rarely  or  never  employed 
in  their  every-day  hearing.  Among  this  class  sin> 
vivc  large  numbers  of  verbs  as  well  as  of  inflections 
that  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed  to  drop  out 
of  literature,  and  which  it  only  needs  the  efibrts  of  a 
few  great  writers  and  orators  to  restore  to  their  orig- 
inal favor. 

Among  the  losses  which  the  English  language 
has  undergone  are,  first,  the  loss  of  the  plurals  in  n 
and  in  erif  and  the  substitution  of  the  plural  in  s; 
pecondly,  the  present  participle  in  ana,  for  which 
we  have  substituted  the  nasal  and  disagreeable  ing  ; 
thirdly,  the  loss  of  the  French  negative  ne,  as  in 
7u7/,  for  "I  will  not";  nould,  for"!  would  not"; 
n'atn,  for  "  I  am  not " ;  and  of  which  the  sole  trace 
now  remaining  is  "  willy-nilly  " ;  and,  fourthly,  the 
substitution  ofthe  preterite  in  </,  as  in  loved  and  ad- 
mired, for  the  older  and  much  stronger  preterite 
formed  by  a  change  in  the  vowel  sound  of  tte  infin- 
itive and  the  present,  as  in  run,  ran ;  bite,  bit ; 
speak,  spoke ;  take,  took ;  and  many  others  that 
still  survive.  And  not  only  has  the  language  lost 
the  strong  preterite  in  a  great  variety  of  instances 
where  it  would  have  been  infinitely  oetter  to  have 
retained  it,  but  it  has  lost  many  hundred  preterites 
altogether,  as  well  as  many  whole  verbs,  which  the 
illiterate  sometimes  use,  but  which  literature  for  a 
hundred  and  Gfty  years  has  either  ignored  or  de- 
spised. Of  all  the  nouns  that  formerly  formed  their 
plural  in  u,  as  the  German  or  Saxon  nouns  still  for 
the  most  part  do,  very  few  survive,  —  some  in  the 
Bible,  some  in  poetical  composition,  some  in  the 
common  conversation  of  the  peasantry',  and  some, 
but  very  few,  in  polite  literature.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  "  oxen,"  for  oxes ;  "  kine,"  for 
cows ;  "  shoon,"  for  shoes ;  "  hosen,"  for  stockings ; 
"  een,"  for  eyes ;  "  hous^n,"  for  houses ;  and  the 
words,  as  common  to  the  vernacular  as  to  literature, 
"men,"  "women,"  "brethren,"  and  "children." 
In  America,  the  word  "  sistem,"  as  a  companion  to 
brethren,  survives  in  the  conventicle  and  the  meet- 


ing-house. "Lamben"  and  "thumben,"  for 
"lambs"  and  "thmnbi,"  were  comparatively  eu- 
phemistic wordi;  but  thumbs  and  lambs,  and  ever}^ 
noun  which  ends  with  a  consonant  in  the  fiingnlar, 
are  syllables  which  set  music,  and  sometimes  pro- 
nimciation,  at  defiance.  What  renders  the  matter 
worse  is,  that  the  s  in  the  French  plural,  firom  which 
thiti  perversion  of  Hie  English  language  was  adopt- 
ed, is  not  sounded,  and  that  the  plural  is  really 
marked  by  the  change  of  the  definite  article,  as  le 
champ,  les  champs.  Thus  in  borrowing  an  unpro- 
nounced  consonant  from  the  French,  in  order  to 
pronounce  it  we  have  adulterated  oar  language  with 
a  multitude  of  sibilations  alien  to  its  spirit  and  orig- 
inal structure,  llie  substitution  of  s  for  eth  as  the 
terminal  of  the  present  person  singular  of  every 
verb  in  the  language  is  an  aggravation  of  the  evil. 
If  this  change  fiid  been  repudiated  by  our  fi^refi^ 
thers,  a  grace  much  needed  would  have  been  re- 
tained in  the  language. 

Gradually,  too,  the  English  language  has  lost  the 
large  number  of  diminutives  which  it  formerly  pos- 
sessed, and  which  are  still  common  in  the  Scottish 
dialect.  The  English  diminutives  in  ordinarv  use 
in  the  nursery  are  many,  but  are  chiefly  emplojed 
in  the  pet  names  of  children,  as  "  WilUe,"  for  Httie 
William;  "Annie,"  for  little  Ann;  and  so  forth. 
The  diminutives  belonging  to  literature  are  fi^w ; 
and  if  we  write  "  darling, '  for  little  dear ;  "  lord- 
ling,"  for  a  small  lord ;  "  mannikin,"  for  a  very 
small  man ;  and  such  words  as  "  gosling,"  "  duck- 
ling," "  kitten,"  we  have  pretty  nearly  exhausted 
the  list.  But  formerly  almost  every  monosyllabic 
noun  had  its  lawful  diminutive,  as  it  has  to  this 
day  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  where  such  words  as 
"housie,""wifie,""buxiie,"  "doggie,"  "baimie," 
"  mannie,"  "  bookie,"  "  lassie,"  "  lammie,"  and  hun- 
dreds of  others,  are  constant! v  employed.  Ever)- 
Scotsman  understands  the  phrase  "  a  bonnie  wee 
lassiekie,"  in  which  there  are  no  less  than  three  di- 
minutives piled  one  upon  the  other,  to  increase  the 
tenderness  of  an  expression  which  ceased  to  be 
English  four  hundred  years  ago. 

Among  other  losses,  the  plural  in  en  ofthe  pres^it 
tenses  oi  all  the  verbs  is  greatly  to  be  lamented. 
"We  love/i  and  we  smikn  woidd  serve  many  rhyth- 
mical needs,  and  administer  to  many  poetic  elegan- 
ces that  the  modem  forms  do  not  supply. 

"  The  persons  plural,"  observes  Ben  Jonson  in  his 
English  Grammar,  —  a  work  by  no  means  so  well 
known  as  his  poetry,  —  "  keep  the  termination  of 
the  first  person  singular.  In  former  times,  till 
about  the  reign  of  ^ng  Henry  VIIL,  they  were 
wont  to  be  formed  by  adding  en;  thus,  ♦loven,' 
*  sayen,*  '  complainen.'  But  now  (whataoever  is 
the  cause)  it  hath  quite  gro\vn  out  of  use.  Albeit 
(to  tell  you  my  opinion)  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
lack  thereof,  well  considered,  will  be  found  a  great 
blemish  to  our  tongue." 

But  of  all  the  losses  which  the  language  has  soa- 
tained,  not  alone  for  poetry,  but  for  oratory,  that  of 
many  useful  verbs,  some  of  which  are  still  oyifrt^ng 
in  Scottish  parlance,  and  of  the  ancient  preterites 
and  past  participles  of  many  old  verbs  of  which  the 
infimtives  and  present  tenses  still  hold  their  places, 
is  the  most  to  be  deplored.  This  loss  began  early  ; 
and  that  the  process  is  still  in  operation  in  the 
present  day,  is  manifest  from  Uie  feet  that  many 
preterites  written  in  the  best  books  and  spoken  in 
the  best  society  forty  years  ago  are  dropping  out 
of  use  before  our  eyes.  We  constantiy  find  bid  for 
hade,  —  "  he  bids  me  now  " ;    ^^  he  bid  ma  yester^ 
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day  " ;  dare  fbr  dursty  — "I  told  him  I  dare  not  do 
it " ;  need  fop  needed,  —  "  it  was  clear  to  me  a  year 
ago  that  he  need  not  perfin-m  his  promise  " ;  eat  for 
ate  or  «tf, — *'  he  ea/  qIs  dinner  " ;  bet  fbr  betted,  — 
*^  he  bet  me  a  thousand  to  one."  The  verbs  to  let, 
to  coat,  and  to  put  seem  to  have  enjoyed  no  preter- 
ite danng  the  last  two  hundred  years  in  England, 
tiiougfa  in  Scottish  literatoce,  bow  of  the  past  and 
ibfi  present,  their  preterites  are  as  common  as  their 
jnfimtives  and  present  tenses.  Musty  in  English, 
is  eoiially  devoid  of  the  infinitive,  the  preterite,  and 
the  ratnre  ;  while  can  has  a  preterite,  but  neith^ 
infinitive  nor  fiiture.  For  what  reasons  these  and 
similar  losses  have  occurred  in  Enslish  and  in 
other  modem  languages  it  might  be  interesting  to 
inquire,  though  it  might  possibly  lead  us  into  meta- 
physical mazes  were  we  to  ask  why  an  Englishman 
who  may  say  "I  can  "  and  **  I  could,"  must  not  say 
"  I  will  can,**  but  must  resort  to  the  periphrase  of 
**  I  will  be  able,"  to  express  power  in  futurity ;  or  why 
the  sense  of  present  auty  and  obligation  implied  in 
the  words  "I  must"  cannot  be  expressed  by  the 
same  verb  if  the  duty  be  bygone  or  fixture,  as  "  I 
muatedy"  or  "  I  will  must,"  buthave  to  be  translated, 
as  it  were,  into  **  I  was  obliged,"  or  "  I  will  be 
ob&ged,"  to  do  such  and  such  a  thing  hereafter. 
These,  however,  are  losses,  whatever  may  be  their 
occult  causes,  which  can  never  again  be  supplied, 
and  which  at  our  time  of  day  it  is  useless  to  lament 
The  loss  which  most  immediately  concerns  us  in 
this  paper  is  that  of  the  many  preterites  and  past 
participles  of  ancient  verbs  that  are  still  in  use,  and 
of  many  TOod  English  verbs  in  all  their  tenses 
which  without  reason  have  been  lefl  for  vernacular 
use  to  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  have 
not  been  admitted  to  the  honors  of  modem  litera- 
ture, except  in  the  poems  of  Robert  Bums  and  the 
novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  lost  preterites  of  our 
noble  tongue,  —  preterites  that  ou^t  not  to  be  lost, 
—  preterites  that  are  not  dead  but  sleeping,  —  pre- 
terites that  only  need  the  fostering  care  of  two  or 
Aree  writers  and  speakers  of  genius  and  influence 
to  be  revived,  —  preterites  that  formed  the  bone 
and  pith  of  the  language  of  our  forefathers,  and  that 
make  the  beauty  and  strength  of  the  Bible  in  many 
of  its  noblest  passages,  ana  that  particularly  com- 
mend themselves  to  us  in  Shakespeare,  —  but  shall 
select  a  number  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
the  most  useful,  as  hints  to  the  writers  of  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future,  —  showing  them,  as  it  were,  a 
bank  on  which  the  wild  thyme  blows  luxuriously, 
and  where  the  industrious  bees  of  literature  can 
gather  stores  of  honey.  Taking  them  alphabeti- 
cally, for  the  sake  of  convenience  and  reference,  we 
be^with:  — 

iixe,  to  inquire.  —  This  was  the  original  and  is 
the  le^Himate  form  of  the  verb  now  written  and  pro- 
nounced oaky  and  is  not  only  to  be  heard  in  collo- 
quial use  all  over  England,  but  to  be  found  in  our 
Mriiest  writers,  with  the  inflexions  axed  and 
oaten;  — 

**  iDvy  with  hmKfj  harte 
Jsed  after  Thrifte." 

rision  of  Piers  Ploughman. 

»*  If  ho  are  a  flsh."  ~  WickUflfe's  Bible. 
"  Jjf  not  why." — Chauoer :    Tk4  MUler't  Tale. 

For  the  purposes  of  lyrical  poetry  and  musical 
compoeitlon,  the  past  participle  of  this  verb,  if  rein- 
troduced into  literature,  would  be  a  vast  improve- 
Biait  upon  the  harsh  sound  asked,  which  no  vocal- 
ly can  pronounce  without  a  painftil  gasp. 


Bid,  and  its  derivative  forbid,  —  The  ancient 
preterite  and  past  participle  of  this  verb  were  bade 
and  bidden,  forbade  and  forbidden.  Both  of  these 
inflections  are  threatened  with  extinction;  —  for 
what  offence  it  is  impossible  to  surmise.  Shake- 
speare says: — 

"  The  mj  moment  that  he  bade  me  do  it." 

That  our  modem  writers  do  not  follow  the  example 
of  Shakespeare,  and  conform  to  the  mles  of  good 
English,  may  appear  firom  the  following  exam- 
ples :  — 

**  The  competitioo  it  so  sharp  and  general  that  the  leader  of  to- 
day can  ntrer  be  sore  that  be  will  not  be  outbid  to-morrow.'' 

—  ^^arterly  Retdew^  April,  1808. 

**  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  has  finally  bid  furewell  to  Philadelphia.' 

—  Timee^  March  i,  1868. 

^  Uncertain  even  at  that  epoch  (1864)  of  Aaatrla*s  fidelity,  Prus- 
sia bid  high  for  German  leadership.**  —  THmea,  April  9, 1868. 

"  He  called  his  servants  and  bid  them  procore  firearms.**  — 
TimeM,  letter  twm  Dublin,  March  2, 1868. 
# 

**  James  the  First,  besides  writing  a  book  against  tobacco, /or- 
bid  its  use  by  severe  penalties."  —  Tobacco^  by  D.  King,  M.  D. 

Beat,  beaten.  —  "  The  peterite  of  this  verb,"  says 
Walker,  in  his  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  is  unifomuy 
pronounced  by  the  English  like  the  present  tense." 
"  I  think,"  says  Dr.  Johnson  to  Home  Tooke,  in  one 
of  the  imaginary  conversations  of  Savage  Landor, 
"  that  I  have  somewhere  seen  the  preterite  bate,^* 
"  I  am  afraid,"  replied  Tooke,  "  of  reminding  you 
where  you  probably  met  with  the  word.  The  Irish- 
man in  Fieldine's  Tom  Jones  says  *he  bate  me.*" 
Johnson  replied,  "that  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
employ  the  word  in  grave  composition  ";  and  Tooke 
acquiesced  in  ihe  decision,  justifying  it  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  fact,  which,  however,  he  did  not  prove, 
*<  that  authors  much  richer  both  in  thought  and  ex- 

Eression  than  any  now  living  or  recently  deceased 
ave  done  so."  Children,  wno  ofWn  make  preterm 
ites  of  their  own,  in  this  respect  acting  unconsciously 
upon  the  analogies  of  the  language,  often  say  Iktt 
for  did  beat.  And  the  children,  it  would  appear, 
are  correct,  if  the  following  from  Piers  Ploughman 
be  considered  good  English :  — 

**  He  laid  on  me  with  rage 
And  hitte  me  under  the  ear  ; 
He  boffeted  me  so  aboat  the  mouthe 
That  out  my  teeth  he  betteJ" 

In  Ross's  Helenore  —  a  perfect  storehouse  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  words  current  m  Aberdeenshire,  Kincar- 
dineshire, the  Meams,  and  the  northeast  of  Scot- 
land—  we  find, — 

"Baith  their  hearts  bett  wV  the  common  stound. 
And  had  nae  pain,  but  pleasure  in  the  wound.'* 

This  preterite  might  well  be  revived ;  it  is  sadly 
wanted,  as  witness  the  following  passage  from  Mr. 
Disraeli's  Vivian  Grey:  "Never  was  she  so  ani- 
mated ;  never  had  she  boasted  that  her  pulse  beat 
more  melodious  music^  or  her  lively  blood  danced 
a  more  healthful  measure."  If  "  danced  "  (a  preter- 
ite), why  not  bett,  as  Piers  Ploughman  has  it? 
The  following  recent  example  of  the  present  for  the 
past  participle  beaten,  is  wholly  unjustifiable :  — 

*^  They  were  stoned,  and  the  horse  in  their  vehicle  beat  severe- 
ly." —  Temple  Bar  Magazine,  March,  1869. 

Bake,  boke,  boken^  to  bake.  —  Both  the  preterite 
and  the  past  participle  of  this  verb  are  lost  to  liter- 
ature, though  they  survive  in  the  rural  dialects  of 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.  The  language 
possesses  but  few  trochaic  rhymes,  and  in  this  re- 
spect boken  might  do  good  service  to  many  a  poet 
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at  his  wits'  end  for    a    riivme  to  "  broken "  and 
"  token." 

Betide,  hethl,  from  tide,  to  happen.  —  The 
preterite  is  lost.  It  occurs  both  in  Piers  Plough- 
nmn  and  in  Chaucer :  — 

"  Thee  should  never  bare  tidde  so  tiSr  a  grace.''  —  Canterbury 
Talti. 

Blend,  blent,  to  mingle.  —  The  preterite  of  this 
verb  is  very  properly  preserved  by  the  poets,  but 
seems  to  have  entirely  given  way  in  prose  and  in 
ordinary  speech  to  "  blended."  Any  reason  for  the 
change  it  is  impossible  to  discover ;  for  if  it  be  cor- 
rect to  say  "  blended,"  it  would  be  eoually  correct  to 
say  "  spended,"  "  lended,"  or  "  rended."  This  form  of 
the  preterite  in  the  verb  "  to  mend  "  has  properly 
been  superseded  by  "  mended,"  in  order  to  avoid  the 
confusion  that  would  be  caused  in  the  use  of  the 
verb  "  to  mean,"  which  has  its  proper  preterite  in 
"  meant."  Byron  uses  blent  with  fine  effect  in  his 
noble  lines  on  The  Battle  of  Waterloo :  — 

t 
^*  Rider  and  horse,  flriend,  foe,  In  one  red  bnrial  blent.** 

Bren  or  brend,  brent  or  brand,  to  bum.  —  This 
verb  is  lost,  though  it  might  well  have  been  retained 
in  the  language.  "  A  &rfln</ plucked  from  the  burn- 
ing," is  almost  its  sole  remnant. 

«*  Bring  in  better  wood. 
And  blow  it  tiU  U  brend,*'  —  Pien  Pitmghman. 

Blin,  blan,  to  cease,  to  stop :  — 

"  And  80  he  did  or  that  they  went  atwin, 
Till  he  had  tamed  him  he  coold  not  blin.*'' 

Ohaooer:  The  Chanones*  Yeman*$  Tale. 

"  Her  teart  did  never  blin.**  —  Nares  :  Romeu*  and  Julietta. 

"  One  while  then  the  page  he  went, 
Another  while  he  ranne. 
Till  be  'd  o*enaken  King  Kstmere, 
I  wis  he  never  b tonne.** 

Vttcj*B  Reliquei  .-King  Estnure. 

Brest,  brast,  to  burst :  — 

**  Bare  thou  my  truth,  till  that  mine  herte  br9$t.** 

Chaucer :  The  Franklein*t  Tale, 

"  The  mayor  tmote  Cloudeslee  with  his  biU, 
Hit  bttclcler  he  bratt  In  two.** 
Percy's  Reliquea :  Adam  Bell,  Clym  of  the  Clough,  and  Wil- 
Ham  of  Cloudeslee. 

Busk,  busked,  to  adorn,  to  dress,  to  make 
ready :  — 

^*  Bu»k  ye,  n^  merry  men  all, 
And  John  shall  go  with  me.** 
Percy*s  Reliqute  .*  Robin  Hood  and  Ouy  of  Qisborne. 

"  The  king's  bowmen  bueked  them  biythe.** 
Percy's  Reliquee:  Adam  Bellj  Clym  of  the  Cloughy  and  Wit' 
Ham  ofCloudeelee. 

"  The  noble  baron  whet  his  courage  hot. 
And  busked  him  boldly  to  the  dreadtal  fight/' 

Fairfax :  Translation  of  Tasto. 

"  Buskjtt  busk  ye,  my  bonnie,  bonnie  bride.** 

Hamilton :  Braes  o*  Yarrow. 

'*  A  bonnie  bride  is  soon  buskit.*^ 

Allan  Uamsay's  Scotch  Proverbs. 

Cast,  to  throw.  —  This  verb  in  Endish  has  lost 
its  preterite  coost,  and  its  past  participle  casten. 
Both  survive  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Eng- 
land:— 

"They  coost  kerils  them  amang 
Wha  should  to  the  greenwood  gang.** 

Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border. 

Bur  15  employs  the  preterite  in  The  Death  and  Dy- 
ing Words  of  Poor  Mailie :  — 

"  As  Mailie  and  her  Iamb  thegither. 
Were  ae  day  nibbling  on  the  tether, 
Upon  her  ok>ct  sha  cooit  a  hitch.** 


And  again,  in    his  immortal    song  of    Duncan 

Gray:-- 

"  Maggie  eoost  her  head  tn*  high, 
Looked  ask  lent  and  unco  skeigh, 
Gart  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh.'* 

In  the  Scottish  dialect  **  to  cast  out "  means  *<  to 
fall  out,"  <<  to  disagree  " ;  and  the  phrase  '<  they  have 
casten  out "  is  of  constant  occurrence. 

Conne  or  can,  to  be  able.  —  Neither  the  infinitive 
nor  the  past  participle  of  this  verb  seems  to  have 
been  used  since  the  days  of  Chaucer,  who  says, ''  I 
shall  not  conne  answer  " ;  and  in  the  Romance  of 
the  Rose  has  "  Thou  shalt  never  conne  knowen." 

Cut.  —  This  verb  never  appears  to  have  had  a 
preterite,  though  a  past  participle  ykitt  or  ykutt  is 
cited  in  Herbert  Coleridge's  vocabulanr  of  the 
Older  Words  in  the  English  Language.  Whence  or 
when  the  word  was  introduced  into  English  no 
lexicographer  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  determine. 
It  is  neither  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
French,  the  Greek,  nor  the  Latin,  and  is  therefbre, 
by  the  exhaustive  process,  supposed  by  the  most 
recent  compilers  of  dictionaries  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Celtic.  A  near  approach  to  it 
occurs  in  the  French  couteau,  a  knif^  or  instrument 
to  cut  with ;  in  the  Italian  colteilo;  and  in  the  Ene- 
lish  and  Scottish  coulter,  the  ploughshare,  or  knife 
of  the  plough.  It  may  be  that  the  original  word 
was  kit,  whence  ykitt,  cited  by  Mr.  Coleridge,  and 
that  it  formed  its  preterite  by  cat  and  cut.  Some 
little  support  for  this  idea  may  be  found  in  the 
word  cat  as  applied  in  '*  ccU-o'-nine^tails,"  a  weapon 
that  cuts  pretty  severely ;  and  in  kit-cat,  as  applied 
to  portraits  that  are  not  exactly  full-length,  but  cut 
to  three-quarters  length,  as  those  painted  for  the 
celebrated  «  Kit-Kat  Club." 

Clead  or  clede,  clad,  to  clothe. — The  preterite  and 
past  participle  remain  in  poetical  use  as  well  as  in 
dignmed  prose,  while  the  infinite  and  the  present 
and  future  tenses  have  been  superseded  by  the 
much  harsher  word  "  clothe." 

Clepe,  or  clept,  yclept,  to  call,  to  name.  —  The  past 
participle  of  this  verb  remains  for  the  use  of  had 
writers,  and  sometimes  of  good  writers  who  com- 
pose mock  heroics. 

**  The  oompaignie  of  comfort, 
Men  cleped  11  some  tyme.**  —  Piers  Ploughman. 

**  Paraventure  in  thilk  large  book 
Which  that  men  clepe  the  heaven  ywritten  was 
With  stars.'*  —  Chaucer :  The  Man  of  Lawes^  Tale. 

**  Th^  clepe  us  drunkards.'*  —  Shakespeare  t  Hamlet. 

^  As  hounds  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs, 
Shoughs,  water-rugs,  and  demi -wolves  are  cleped 
AU  by  the  name  of  dogs."  —  Shakespeare :  Macbeth. 

Mr.  B[alliwell,  in  his  Archaic  Dictionary,  says  that 
the  word  is  still  used  by  boys  at  plav  in  the  east- 
ern counties,  who  clepe  or  call  the  siaes  at  a  game. 
Many  newspaper  writers  in  the  present  day,  at  a 
loss  for  a  word  for  calling  or  naming  an  inanimate 
object,  talk  of  the  "  christening "  of  a  chiurch,  a 
street,  a  battle,  or  any  inanimate  object.  An  ex- 
ample occurs  in  an  editorial  article  of  the  Times, 
July  12,  1869,  on  the  removal  of  the  jprating  ftt)m 
the  ladies'  gallenr  in  the  House  of  Commons,  — 
"the  grate  question,"  as  Mr.  Lowe  christened  it. 
In  this  and  other  instances  the  old  word  clepe,  in 
default  of  call  or  name,  would  be  an  improvement, 
if  it  were  possible  to  revive  it.     . 

Clem,  clam,  clammed,  to  perish  of  hunger,  to 
starve.  —  "  To  starve  "  orizinally  meant  "  to  die," 
as  we  still  say  of  a  person  tnat  he  is  "  storvine  wiUi 
cold."    The  word  nas  lately  come  to  signify  "  to 
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die  for  want  of  fi>od,"  and  has  produced  a  veary  ugly 
and  incorrect  hybrid  in  the  word  "  starvation," 
said  to  have  been  first  nsed  by  Mr.  Dundas,  the 
first  Lord  Melville,  who,  as  Hlorace  Walpole  in- 
forms ns,  received  afterwards  the  nickname  of 
**  Starvation  Dondas."  The  word  at  the  time  was 
sopposed  to  be  an  Americanism.  It  has  nhfortu- 
nately  fixed  itself  into  our  l|terature ;  but  the  origi- 
nal and  much  better  word  clem  and  its  derivatives 
stili  hold  their  ^^und  in  Lancashire  and  ihe  north 
of  England.  Tho  word  clem  does  not  occur  in 
Shakespeare,  but  both  Ben  Jonson  and  Massinger 
use  it :  — 

"  Hard  is  the  choice  when  the  vftllaot  moat  ettt  their  arms  or 
c/*m.»»  —  Ben  Jonson  :  £r#rjf  Man  out  ofhU  Humor, 

"  I  cannot  eat  stones  and  turf.  What !  will  he  cltm  me  and  mj 
f)Iloweiwr  Asit  him,  will  he  dtm  mer'*  — Ben  Jonson:  The 
PotiaaUr, 

**My  entrails  were  etammtd  with  a  perpetual  Cut.*'  — Massin- 
ger :  The  Roman  Actor, 

^Let  us  all  clem,*'  said  a  speaker  at  a  public 
meeting  at  Manchester  during  the  American  civil 
war,  ^rather  than  help  the  cause  of  slavery." 
^  I  would  rather  clem  than  go  to  the  workhouse,"  is 
still  a  common  and  honorable  expression  in  Lan- 
cashire. 

C^,  clapy  clippe,  to  embrace,  to  fondle.  —  Before 
the  English  hmguase  borrowed  from  the  French 
the  word  embrace,  mm  ernbrasser,  to  clasp  in  the 
arms,  this  verb  was  in  constant  use.  It  occurs  in 
Piers  Ploughman  and  in  Chaucer,  and  had  not 
fiUlen  out  of  fashion  or  fiivor  in  the  days  of  Shake- 
speare:— 

"  Clippe  we  In  oovenant,  and  each  of  us  elippe  other." 

Piwrt  Pitfugkwutn. 
**  He  klsseth  her  and  elippttk  her  Aill  tX' 

Chancer :  Th§  MerckanVa  Tola, 

^  Worse  than  Tantalns  Is  her  annoy, 
To  cAj»  Xljrsinm  and  yet  lack  her  Joy/' 

ffiiakespeare:  VanuM  and  Adonia. 

**  Then  embraces  his  son,  and  then  again  he  worries  his  daugh- 
ter with  clipping  her."  —  Shakespeare  :  ff interna  Tola, 

**  Oh  let  me  clip  ye  in  arms  as  round  as  when  I  wooM  !  " 

Shakespeare  t  Coriolanua^ 

**  The  lusty  vine,  not  lealous  of  the  Ivy, 
Because  she  cUpa  the  elm."  —  Beaumont  and  Yletcher. 

Hie  preterite,  once  common,  survives  to  this  day  in 
the  K»rm  of  an  infinitive  and  of  a  noun,  but  in  both 
too  offensive  to  modesty  to  be  further  mentioned. 

Crme,  cnme,  crunken,  to  shrivel  from  heat,  frost, 
or  rickness.  —  This  verb,  with  all  its  declensions, 
has  perished,  and  only  survives  in  its  diminutive, 
to  crtnkle.  In  this  last  form  it  is  rather  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  than  of  our  own.  See  the  ballad  of  the 
"  Bov  and  the  Mantle  "  in  Percy's  Reliques. 

Chirmy  charmy  churm,  to  sound  like  the  murmur 
or  song  of  a  multiplicity  of  birds.  —  Mr.  Halliwell, 
in  luB  Archaic  Dictionary,  defines  the  word  to  mean 
the  melancholy  lindertone  of  a  bird  previous  to  a 
storm.  Nares,  in  his  Glossary,  has  charre,  to  make 
a  confused  noise,  a  word  current  in  some  parts  of 
England.  The  word  is  common  in  Scotland,  though 
almost  obsolete  in  the  south :  — 


Mfds  with  ekirming  and  with  cheeping  clanged  their  song.'* 
Qawln  Douglas's  translation  of  the  JSnet'd. 

"  At  kst  the  kindly  sky  began  to  dear. 
The  birds  to  chirm,  and  daylight  to  appear." 

Boss's  Halanore. 

Milton  makes  Eve  speak  of  the  '*  charm  of  earliest 
t^hds,"  a  phrase  which  has  been  ndsinterpreted  to 
mean  the  charming  (in  the  modem  sense)  song  of 
the  birds,  while  it  really  means  chirm  (in  the  old 


English  sense),  the  confused  and  intermingled  sooig 
of  all  the  morning  birds. 

Clout,  clouted,  to  mend,  to  put  a  patch  upon.  — 
The  verb  survives  in  Scotland,  but  has  perished  out 
of  modem  English  literatiure,  although  Shake- 
speare used  it :  — 

**  I  thought  he  slept,  and  put 
My  clouted  brogues  from  off  my  feet,  whose  rudeness 
Answered  my  steps  too  loud."  —  Cymbtlme. 

(*  Many  sentences  of  one  meaning  clouted  up  together." 

Roger  Ascham. 
**  Clout  the  auld«  the  new  are  dear. 
My  Joe  Janet."  —•  Robert  Bums. 

Daff,  daft,  to  make  a  fool  of,  to  plav  the  fool.  — 
Daffe  in  Cihaucer  signifies  a  fool ;  and  in  the  Scot- 
tish and  North  Encash  dialect  a  dc^  man  s^ifics 
a  lunatic,  or  one  who  has  been  befooled.  Daffing 
signifies  foolish  fun  or  merriment.  In  the  scene  be- 
tween Leonato  and  Claudio  in  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  when  Claudio  declines  to  fight  the  old 
man,  and  says,  — ., 

"  Away  !  away  !  I  will  not  hare  to  do  with  you," 
Leonato  replies,  — 

(»  Canst  thou  so  duf  me  ?    Thou  hast  killed  my  child." 

Both  Mr.  Charles  Knight  and  Mr.  Howard  Stan- 
ton, following  in  the  track  of  other  Shakespearian 
editors,  explun  daff  in  this  pas:$affe  to  mean  doff,  or 
put  off,  llie  tme  meaning  is  to  befool,  as  ihe  word 
is  used  in  Chaucer.  When,  elsewhere,  Shake- 
speare says  of  Prince  Henry, — 

**  Thou  madcap  Prince  of  Wales,  that  dafed  the  world  aside," 

the  meaning  of  the  word  is  the  same.  The  "  mad- 
cap "  did  not  doff  the  world  aside,  for  in  this  sense 
the  expression  would  be  pleonastic,  but  daffed  or 
fooled  or  jested  it  aside,  as  a  madcap  would. 

Dcn^e,  dared  or  durst,  dared,  —  The  tendency  of 
our  modem  and  colloquial  English,  as  well  as  of 
our  current  literature,  is  to  i^ore  the  two  preterites 
and  the  past  participle  of  uus  word,  and  to  write 
and  say  dare  where  durst  or  dared  would  be  more 
correct.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  omit  the  s  in 
the  third  person  sin^lar  of  the  present  tense.  The 
following  are  examples  of  each  inaccuracy :  — 

*^  Neither  her  maidens  nor  the  priest  dare  speak  to  her  for  half 
an  hour  ^^durat  speak  to  her,  ke.  )  —Hereutard  the  Wake,  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Kingsley. 

*'T1m  Ooremmeni  dor  a  [durst]  not  consent  to  the  meeting  being 
held. 

i  .  .  No  one  can  feel  anything  but  contempt  tot  a  Ooremment 
which  meanly  attempts  to  gain  a  cheap  reputation  fbr  firmness  by 
Eliminations  which  it  dare  (dares]  not  carry  out ;  and  by  prohibit- 
ing meetings  which  it  dare  [daresj  not  prerent."  —  Morning  Star 
on  the  Hyde  Park  riots,  IBM. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  verb  should  be  de- 
prived of  its  declensions,  and  no  careful  writer 
oudit  to  fall  into  the  errors  just  cited. 

Deem,  doom,  deemed,  to  judge.  —  This  word, 
which  now  signifies  "  to  think  ^  rather  than  "  to 
judge,"  and  which  has  lost  its  old  preterite  doom, 
formerly  implied  the  delivery  of  a  doom,  sentence, 
or  judgment.  Chaucer  calls  a  judge  a  doomsman  ; 
and  in  the  Isle  of  Man  the  judge  is  still  called  the 
dempster  or  deemster.  The  day  of  Doom  is  the 
day  of  Judgment.  Chaucer  does  not  use  the  old 
preterite  doom^  which  seems  to  have  perished  be- 
fore his  time ;  but  in.  the  Franklein^s  Prologue  uses 
the  substantive  doom  in  the  sense  of  an  opinion  or  a 
private  judgment : — 

**  As  to  my  doom,  there  is  more  that  is  here 
Of  eloquence  that  shall  be  thy  peer, 
If  that  thou  lire.** 
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Got  of  die  lost  preterite  the  English  writers  of  three 
centuries  ago  formed  a  new  verb,  to  doom,  with  a 
regular  preterite,  doomed^  —  a  word  which  does  not 
merely  signify  to  pass  judgment;  upon,  but  to  pass 
a  severe  sentence. 

Delve,  dolve,  dolven,  to  dig,  to  make  a  trench  or 
ditch,  to  bury  in  the  earth.  —  This  verb  is  still  re- 
tained in  poetical  composition,  and  in  the  overy-day 
speech  of  the  people  in  Scotland  and  some  of  the 
northern  counties ;  but  the  old  preterite  and  past 
participle  are  lost.  They  have^  found  a  substitute 
in  the  regular  declension  delved.  The  old  preter- 
ite seems  to  have  become  obsolete  at  an  early 
period,  as  appears  from  the  distich  of  Jdhn  Ball  the 
priest,  the  mend  and  coadjutor  of  Wat  Tyler  in  the 
rebellion  of  1881:  — 

**  When  Adun  delvtd  and  Ere  sptn, 
Who  WM  then  the  genOeiDu  1 " 

Chancer  used  the  participle,  "  I  would  be  dolven 
([buried]  deep  " ;  and  in  the  Romance  of  Merlin,  a 
man  who  was  to  be  buried  alive  is  described  as  to 
**  be  dolven  quick."  Piers  Ploughman  has,  "  They 
dolven  with  spades  and  shovels  to  drive  away  hun- 
ger." Keats,  in  more  modem  times  employs, 
delved :  — 

^  Oh  for  a  dranght  oT  viDtafre  that  hath  been 
Cooled  a  loog  age  in  the  deep  delved  earth !  ^ 

If  he  had  said  deep  dolven  instead  of  deep  delved, 
he  would  have  had  high  authority,  and  would  have 
greatly  improved  the  stately  march  and  music  of 
his  verse. 

Dight,  dighied,  to  prepare,  to  put  in  order,  to 
deck,  to  attire,  to  wipe  awav.  —  This  useful  word  of 
many  meanings  is  all  but  ofcsolete  in  English  litera- 
ture, but  survives  in  Scottish.  The  preterite  has 
long  been  lost,  and  is  not  employed  in  Piers  Plough- 
man or  in  Chaucer.-  An  offBnoot  of  this  word  in  the 
form  ofmisdight  (misprepared)  occurs  in  Jack  Mil- 
ler's song,  quoted  by  Stowe  in  his  account  of  Wat 
Tyler's  rebellion :  — 

"  If  mljtht 
Go  before  right, 
And  will 
BoTan  skill. 
Then  is  oar  miU  mUdigkt:* 

Spenser  and  ^lilton  both  attempted  to  revive  dight, 
but  with  only  partial  success :  — 

♦•  Soon  after  them,  all  dancing  in  a  row. 
The  oooMly  rlrgim  came  with  gariaoda  dight.** 

The  Faerie  Queenc. 

"The  clouds  in  thousand  llTeriei  dight:''  —  VAlUgro. 

*»  Storied  windoirs  richly  dight:*  —  It  Penteron. 

In  Scottish  parlance  dight  does  constant  service. 
The  lassie  dighis  her  mou'  before  accepting  a  kiss, 
and  dights  her  ccn  after  she  has  been  weeping.  She 
dights  herself  in  her  best  attire  before  going  to  kirk ; 
and  the  wife  diglUs  the  dinner  for  her  husband  :  — 
^  Dight  your  cbeeks,  aod  battlili  care."  —  AUan  Bamsaf  • 

"  Let  me  rax  up  to  dight  that  tear. 
And  go  with  me  and  be  my  dear." 

Bums  :  The  Jolly  Beggars. 

Ding,  dang,  dong  or  dung,  to  strike  hard,  to  beat 
>  down. —r  The  infinitive  and  present  U^nse  of  this 
verb  are  still  colloquially  current,  but  the  preterite 
and  past  participle  are  obsolete,  or  only  survive  in  the 
nursery  phrase,  ''Ding,  dong,  belL"  In  Scotland 
the  verb  and  all  its  inflections  survive.  Bums,  in 
his  immortal  and  often-quoted  line,  says,  "  Facts 
are  chiels  that  winna  ding"  Sir  Alexander  Bos- 
well  has  a  song  entitled  "  ienny  dang  the  Weaver," 
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into  the  very  prosaic  form  of  "Jenny  ranqniehed 
the  cotton  manufacturer."  The  past  participle  oc- 
curs in  the  fieuniliar  proverbs  auoted  by  Allan  Ham* 
say,  '^  It 's  a  sair  duno  bairn  that  manna  greet,"  and 
"  He 's  sairest  paid  Aat  's  dung  wi'.  his  ain  wand.** 
The  modem  English  preterite  dinged  is  still  occa- 
sionally heard  in  conversation,  though  lost  to  liter- 
ature, as  in  such  phrases :  "  Horace  ?  Yes ;  he 
was  dinged  into  me  at  school " ;  and  colloquially, 
*'  Why  do  you  keep  dinging  Aat  old  stofy  into  my 
ears?"  The  word  constantly  occurs  in  serious 
poetry  up  to  the  time  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jon- 
son  : — ; 

< '  Do- well  shall  dyitgen  him  down, 
And  destroy  en  his  mighte." 

PietM  Pfoughman. 

**  The  hellish  prince,  grim  Pluto  with  his  mace,  ding  down  my 
•oul  to  hell  I  "  —  The  Battle  of  Alcaxar. 

DotD,  to  be  able,  to  thrive :  dought,  was  able.  — 
This  verb  is  utterly  lost  from  English  literature, 
but,  like  manv  others  of  its  sturdy  class,  exists  in 
the  speech  of  the  English  peasantry,  and  in  the 
speecn  as  well  as  the  literature  of  Scotland.  By 
a  strange  neglect,  or  a  stranger  ignorance,  the 
makers  of  dictionaries  —  from  Blount  and  Philips 
up  to  Richardson,  Worcester,  and  Webster  —  have 
either  omitted  all  mention  of  it,  or  erroneously  con- 
sidered it  to  be  synonvmous  with,  or  an  orthc^raph- 
ical  error  for,  the  similar  word  "  do,"  with  which  it 
has  no  connection.  " I  doas  weU  as  I dow "  —  L e. 
^*  I  do  as  well  as  I  can  "  —  is  a  common  phrase  in 
the  north;  and  the  supereminently  English  but 
pleonastic  inquiry,  "  How  do  you  do  ? "  which 
means  "  How  do  you  doto  f  "  —  i.  e.  thrive,  prosper, 
or  get  on,  —  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  accurate 
English,  though  wholly  a  mistake  of  the  learned. 
Even  Nares,  in  his  (Tlossary,  has  no  suspicion  of 
this  word,  though  Halliwell,  more  acute,  gives  one 
of  its  meanings,  "  to  thrive,"  "  to  mend  in  nealth  " ; 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  in  his  Provincial  Diction- 
ary, follows  in  the  same  track  as  regards  its  use  in 
English  literature,  though  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  its  commonness  in  the  literature  of  Scot- 
land. William  Hamilton,  the  Scottish  poet,  writes 
to  his  friend  AUan  Ramsay :  — 

(» lAng  may'st  thou  lire  and  thrive  and  dow  /  " 
And  Bums  says  to  Gavin  Hamilton  :  — 

"When  I  dotena  yoke  a  naig. 
The  Lord  be  thanktt,  I  can  bef  !  ** 

In  his  Epistle  to  King  George  TIL,  in  his  eulogr  of 
facts,  Bums  speaks  of  them  as  "  chiels  that  winna 
ding,"  and  adds,  "  they  downa  be  disputed."  Ross, 
in  his  Helenore,  has  "  When  he  dow  do  naem  air," 
—  a  phrase  that  shows  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  two  words. 

From  this  obsolete  verb  springs  the  a^ective 
doughty y  strong,  able,  —  a  derivation  which  up  to 
the  present  time  seems  to  have  escaped  all  the 
English  lexicographers. 

Dread,  drad,  dradden,  to  fear  greatly.  —  The  mod- 
em preterite  and  past  participle  dreaded  have  en- 
tirely superseded  the  ancient  forms :  — 

«  But  what  I  rfrarf,  did  rae,  poor  wretch,  betide. " 

Robert  Oreene :  1608. 

Dtciiie,  dwincd,  to  pine  away,  to  fall  off.  —  This 
verb  has  been  supereeded  by  its  diminutive,  to 
dtcindle,  which  has  the  same  meaning :  — 

**Tbus  dwineth  he  Ull  he  be  dead.''  —  Gower. 
*'  It  dwined  for  eUd."  —  Chanoer. 
**  Baoohns  hates  repining ; 
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Fang,  fong,  Jung,  to  seize,  to  lay  hold  of.  —  Most 
people  remember  flie  old  law  phrase,  "  in£uig  thief 
and  outiaiig  thief,"  the  one  signifying  a  thief  taken 
within  the  iorisdiction  of  a  feudal  lord,  and  the 
other  a  thief  taken  wiihont  his  jurisdiction.  Tbis 
is  the  only  xemnant  of  this  verb  that  has  come  down 
to  our  time  except  the  substahtive  fang,  the  large 
tooth  of  a  beast  of  prey  or  of  a  serpent ;  the  dimin- 
ntiYt /angle,  to  take  hold  of  a  new  fimcy  or  fashion ; 
and  the  common  phrase  new-fangled  :  — 

*  I  uolA  fang  a  fiarthing  •»  (I  would  not  take  a  farthing). 

Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman. 

"  He/^njr  hii  foemen  by  th©  flank, 
And  flang  him  on  the  floor. " 

Boehan's  Northern  Ballada, 

Fare,  foor,  fore,  fure,  fared,  to  travel.  —  This 
verb  is  not  wholly  obsolete,  though  its  preterite  is 
lost.  It  has  come  to  signify  to  eat  and  drink  as 
well"  as  to  travel,  and  also  that  which  is  eaten  or 
drunk.  It  is  doubtful  whether  our  beautiful  word 
"ferewell"  means  "may  you  travel  well  through 
life,"  or  «  may  you  be  well  treated  by  the  world."  A 
If  Ky  faring  man  is  still  a  common  expression.  "  Auld- 
farrand,"  travelling  on  the  old  ways,  old-fashioned, 
is  intelligible  to  the  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tweed.  The  preterite  occurs  several  times  in  the 
Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman. 

"  Alexander  fell  into  a  terer  therewith,  so  that  he  fure  won- 
droitt  iUe."— MB.  Lincoin,  quoted  in  HalUweU's  Archaic  Dic- 
tionary. 

"  Her  errand  led>her  through  the  glen  to  fare.'' 

Boss's  Helenore. 
»*  Afl  o'er  the  moor  they  lighUy /oor, 
A  bom  was  clear,  a  glen  was  green,  — 
Up  the  banks  they  eased  their  shanks.'  —  Bums. 

Fret,freet,freten,  to  devour  op  eat  up :  — 

"  Like  as  it  were  a  moth  fretting  a  garment."  —  Psalm  xxxix. 
Common  Prayer. 

"  Adam  freet  of  that  fruit. 
And  ftnrsook  the  love  of  our  Lord."  —  Piers  Ploughman. 

"  He  (the  dragon)  htafretten  of  folk  more  than  fire  hundred." 
~  Morte  d^ Arthur. 

Frush,frusht^rusked,  to  bruise,  disturb,  rumple, 
disarrange. --- Ihis  good  Shakespearian  word  is 
iairlv  admissible  into  modem  dictionaries,  in  most 
of  which,  however,  it  does  not  find  a  place :  — 

**  Stuid  !  stand,  thou  Greek  !  thou  art  a  goodly  mark  ! 
No  !  wilt  thou  not  f    I  like  thy  armor  well, 
I  mfruMh  it  and  unlock  the  riveU  all !  " 

Shakespeare  :  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

^  Hector  assailed  Achilles  and  gave  him  to  many  strokes  that 
he  alltoyhMA/  and  break  his  helm."  —  Caxton's  Destruction  of 
Troy. 

**  High  cedars  are/rtisAed  with  tempests.*'  —  Hinde  :  1606. 

Southey  uses  the  substantive :  — 

"  norriUe  uproar  and  y>-usA  of  rocks  timi  meei  In  battk." 

Ihe  word  well  deserves  favor  and  restoration. 

Oar,  gart,  gard,  to  compel,  to  force,  to  make,  to 
cause  a  thing  to  be  done.  —  This  verb  in  all  its  de- 
clensions has  become  obsolete  in  English  literature, 
where  its  place  has  been  but  feeblv  supplied  by 
"  inake  "  and  "  made."  « I  'U  make  \\m  do  it "  is 
neither  so  strong  nor  so  elegant  as  the  ancient  Eng- 
liA  and  modem  Scotch,  "  1  '11  gar  him  do  it : "  — 

**  QoT  ui  have  meat  imd  drink,  and  make  us  chere.** 

Chaucer :    The  Reeves  Talc. 

**  Oar  saddle  me  my  bonnle  black. 
Oar  BMMle  soon,  and  make  her  ready.** 

Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border, 

**  And  like  the  maris  on  the  bush, 
Ho  gvi  the  Tallies  ring."  —  Percy's  Reliques. 


Get,  got,  gotten,  to  atUun,  to  procure,  to  come  into 
posseseion  of.  —  The  past  participle  of  this  verb 
has  lately  become  obsolete,  except  in  the  talk  ctf 
the  uneducated  and  in  Scottish  literature.  It  was 
common  in  the  last  century :  — 

"  We  knew  we  were  gotten  far  enough  out  of  their  reach.*'  — 
Befbe:  Robinson  Crusoe. 

"  Ken  ye  what  Meg  o'  the  mill  has  gotten  ? 
She  's  gotten  a  lout  wi*  a  lump  o^  siUer, 
And  broken  the  heart  of  the  barley  miller.'' 

l^bert  Burns. 

There  is  also  a  marked  tendency  to  the  disuse  of 
this  inflection  in  the  verb  "  to  forget,"  and  people 
too  commonly  say  and  write  "  I  have  *  forgot ' "  in- 
stead of  "  forgotten." 

Glide,  glode,  glidden,  to  move  away  easily  and 
smoothly.  —  lie  ancient  preterite  and  past  partici- 
ple have  become  obsolete,  and  have  been  super- 
seded by  glided,  much  to  the  loss  of  versifiers  in 
search  of  good  rhymes  :  — 

"  His  good  stede  he  all  bestrode, 
Aod  forth  upon  his  way  he  glode.**  —  Ghsuoer. 

"  He  glode  forth  as  nn  adder  doth."  —  Idem. 

"  Through  Guy's  shield  It  glode.**  —  Guy  of  fTarwick. 

The  reason  of  the  substitution  of  the  regular  for  the 
irregular  preterite  may  be  found  in  the  desire  to 
prevent  confusion  with  the  regular  preterite  of  the 
verb  to  glow. 

Olint,  glent,  glinted,  to  shine,  to  flash,  to  appear 
suddenly. — In  Sternberg's  Northamptonshire  ulos- 
sanj  the  infinitive  of  this  verb  as  used  amongst  the 
peasantry  of  that  part  of  England  is  cited  as  gline. 
Glint  would  be  the  legitimate  preterite  if  this  were 
connect  In  Scottish  poetry  glint  is  the  infinitive, 
and  glinted  the  pretente  andi  past  participle.  In 
old  English  poetry  glent  is  the  preterite  :  — 

"  The  sunbeams  are  glinting  tu  over  the  sea." 

Newcastle  Garland. 

"  Cauld  blew  the  bitter  biting  north 
Upon  thy  early  humble  birth, 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 
Amid  the  storm." 

Burns :     To  a  Mountain  Daisy. 

*<  There  came  a  hand  withouten  rest 
Out  of  the  water, 
And  brandished  it. 
Anon  as  a  gleam  away  it.  glent." 

Morte  d^ Arthur. 

Go,  gaed,  gone,  to  depart.  —  The  ancient'  and 
legitimate  preterite  of  this  verb  has  been  superseded 
by  the  preterite  ("  went  "J  of  the  verb  to  "  wend," 
to  turn  away.  It  maintains  its  ground,  however, 
in  Scotland  and  the  northern  English  counties. 
Chaucer  has  "  gadling  "  for  a  vagabond,  a  wanderer 
who  goes  much  about;  and  the  language  still  re- 
tains the  word  to  "  gad,"  to  wander  or  stray  about, 
making  short  visits :  — 

"I  gaed  a  waefu'  gate  yestreen."  —  Boms. 

Gnaw,  gnew,  gnawed,  to  bite  at  a  hard  substaifce. 
—  The  old  preterite  is  lost,  doubtless  on  account  of 
its  too  great  similarity  in  pronunciation  to  the  more 
familiar  word  "  knew  "  :  — 

**  At  last  in  twa  the  dowie  ropes  he  srneti;."  —Ross's  He/en  ore. 

"  No  sustenance  got. 
But  only  at  the  cauld  hills  berries  gnew."'  —  Idem. 

Greet,  grot,  gmtten,  to  weep.  —  This  verb,  with 
all  its  declensions,  has  lost  its  place  in  English  lit- 
erature, though  the  word  greet  remains  with  a  dif- 
ferent meaning,  "to  galute."  Like  other  strong 
Saxon  words  which  modem  English  has  unnecessa- 
rily discarded,  it  b  retained  in  Scotland.    It  seems 
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to  have  been  lost  even  in  Chaucer's  time,  who  uses 
ffreet  entirely  in  the  modem  sense  of  "  to  salute." 
Piers  Ploughman  has  it  in  the  sense  of  *'  to  lament " 
or  "weep":  — 

**  And  then  *gan  Qloton  to  greet. 
And  grrftt  dool  to  make.'* 

"  It 's  a  sad  time,"  says  an  old  Scottish  proverb, 
"  when  hens  crow  and  bearded  men  greet"  Anoth- 
er proverb  says,  "  Better  bairns  should  greet  than 
bearded  men." 

**  And  ilgfaed  and  grat^  and  grot  and  sighed  again/' 

Rosses  Helenore, 
u  Duncan  sighed  baith  oat  and  in, 
Qrat  his  een  baith  bleer't  and  blln\" 

Burns :  Duncan  Gray, 

**  The  Bdinbro'  wells  are  grutten  dry." 

Burnt :  Elegp  on  the  Year  1788. 

Grab,  gruby  grabbed,  to  dig  up,  to  seize.  —  This 
verb,  in  all  its  inflections,  has  been  wholly  relegated 
to  the  speech  of  the  vulgar,  but,  like  many  otiier 
vulgar  words,  has  a  highly  respectable  origin. 
Chrab,  in  its  first  sense,  means  to  dig  a  grave  or 
hole ;  and  grub  means  that  which  is  dug  up,  such 
as  roots  for  human  subsistence,  whence  its  modem 
and  slang  signification,  "  food." 

Graith,  graithed,  to  prepare,  make  ready. — A 
critic  in  the  Literary  Gazette  of  March  80,  1860, 
called  a  poet  to  account  for  using  such  an  unper- 
missible  word  as  graith,  of  which  he  declared  his 
utter  iznorance.  He  might,  however,  have  found 
it  in  enhancer,  in  Worcester's  Dictionary,  and  in 
Eobert  Bums :  — 

**  Her  son  OalatUn 
She  graithed  in  attire  fine." 

Arthour  wad  Merlin. 
**  Unto  the  Jewes  such  a  hate  had  he. 
That  be  bade  graith  his  chair  foU  hastiUe." 

Ghaooer  :  The  Reeve's  Tale. 
*<  Oo  warn  me  Perthshire  and  Angus  baith, 
And  graith  my  horse.'* 

Song  qfthe  Outlaw  Murray. 

Hend,  hent,  to  take,  to  hold,  to  seize,  to  appre- 
hend :  — 

**  Jog  on,  Jog  oo,  the  footpath  way, 
And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a : 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 
Tour  sad  tirea  in  a  mile^k" 

^  It  is  probable  that  in  this  well-known  passage  from 
the  song  of  Autolycus  in  the  Winter^ s  Tale,  Uie  pre- 
terite hent  is  a  misprint  for  the  infinitive  hend, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  Chaucer  uses  hent 
both  in  the  present  and  the  past  tenses.  This  is  a 
verjr  unusual  defect  in  an  English  verb  of  that  early 
period. 

**  An  be  it  that  it  was  not  our  intente, 
He  should  be  sauf,  but  that  we  sholde  him  A«fi/." 

Chauoer :  The  Friar^e  Tale. 

Shakespeare  uses  hent  as  a  substantive,  to  signify 
a  purpose,  an  intention  to  hold  by,  in  Hamlet's  ex- 
clamation, when  he  determines  not  to  kill  the  king 
at  his  prayers :  — 

"No! 
up,  sword  !  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent  / 
When  he  la  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage." 

Help,  help,  holpen,  to  aid. — The  preterite  and 
past  participle  are  fkst  becoming  obsolete  :  — 

"  For  thou  hast  holpen  me  now. "  —  MS.    Cantab  :  HaUiwelL 

"  And  blind  men  holpen.''  —  Piers  Ploughman. 

"  Building  upon  the  foondaUon  that  went  before  us.  and  being 
holpen  by  their  labors."  ~  The  Translators  of  the  Bible  to  the 
Reader:  temp.  James  I. 

Hit,  het,  hitten,  to  strike,  to  touch  violentiy  with 


obsolete.    Hitten  survives  in  the  colloquial  language 

of  the  peasantry:  — 

^  Tour  honor's  hitten  the  nail  upon  the  head.**  ~~  Boss's  Helenore. 

The  Americans,  in  default  of  the  old  preterite 
het  occasionally  say  hot,  —  as,  "he  hot  me  a  heavy 
blow ;  he  hot  out  right  and  left." 

Hold,  held,  holden,  to  have,  rrasp,.  or  retain  in 
possession.  The  past  participle  is  obsolete  but 
might  be  advantaeeously  revived  for  the  sake  of  the 
rtiyme  which  it  arords  to  "  golden,"  "  embolden,"  &c. 

Keek,  keekedj  to  peep,  to  look  in  BUly :  — 

'*The  robin  came  to  the  wren*s  nest, 
And  keeked  In  and  keeked  in." 

Nurserg  Rhymes  of  England, 

*<  This  Nicholas  sat  even  gape  upright, 
As  he  had  keeked  on  the  newe  moone.*' 

Chauoer :  The  MilterU  Tale, 

«*  Stars,  dionaAreciir  in 
And  see  me  wi'  Mary.*'  —  Bums. 

Kythe,  kouth  or  couth,  to  show,  appear,  know, 
make  known.  —  This  word  has  become  wholly  ob- 
solete in  England,  but  survives  in  Scotland.  The 
sole  remnant  of  it  in  English  is  uncouth,  originally 
meaning  something  unknown,  unheard  of^  strange, 
and  now  meaning  rough  or  ungainly.  Milton 
has, — 

"  Bound  on  a  voyage  vneoitlA,*' 

meaning  unknown.  The  Scotch  have  the  word 
couthie,  familiar,  or  well  known. 

**  And  to  the  people's  eres  all  and  some 
Was  couth  that  a  new  markiskesae 
He  with  him  brought  In  such  pompe  and  rlcheoes 
That  never  was  there  seen  with  manne's  eye.'* 

Chancer :  The  Cterke*s  Tale. 

"  Take  you  sport,  and  kythe  you  knlghU."  —  Sir  Ferumbras. 

"  Kythe  in  your  ain  colours,  that  folk  may  ken  you."  —  Allan 
Bamsay-s  Scottish  Proverbs. 

*' Their  fistos  blythe,  they  sweeUy  kythe,''  —Bums. 

List  or  lest,  lust,  to  please.  —  This  word  has 
gradually  been  dropping  out  of  use,  but  having 
been  preserved  in  tne  Bible,  is  still  occasionally 
heard.  The  preterite  is  lost,  though  the  word  itself 
survives  as  a  substantive,  and  as  tlie  infinitive  of 
another  verb,  to  lust,  signifying  to  desire  pleasure 
vehementiy :  — 

«*The  wind  bloweth  where  It  listeth.'' 

The  colloquial  expression  "  to  list  for  a  soldier  " 
seems  to  come  from  this  root,  and  means,  to  please 
to  become,  or  voluntarily  to  become  a  soldier. 
Chaucer  uses  lust  in  the  sense  of  joy :  — 

*'  FarewelL  my  life,  my  lust,  and  my  gladneen." 

The  Knight's  Tale. 

Ligge,  ligged,  to  lie  down.  —  This  ancient  word  b 
still  in  common  use  in  Cumberland  and  Northum- 
berland, and  also  on  the  Border  counties  of  Scot- 
lEmd:  — 

*'  So  that  the  Holy  Qhost 
Gloweth  but  as  a  glade, 
Till  Uiat  lele  love 
Ligge  on  him."  —  Piers  Ploughman, 

**  What  hawkes  sitten  on  the  perche  above  ! 
What  houndes  liggen  on  the  floor  adown !  " 

Chaucer:  Tht  Knight's  Tale, 

*'  I  have  ligged  for  a  fortnight  in  London,  weak  almost  to  death, 
and  neglected  by  every  one.''  —  0.  P.  B.  James  :  QoWrie ;  or,  The 
King's  Plot, 

Let,  loot,  letten,  to  let,  to  permit  —  This  verb  has 
lost  all  its  inflections  in  literary  and  colloquial 
English,  but  preserves  them  in  the  Scottish  dia- 
lect:— 

'^  But  letten  him  Me  forth  whom  hym  liked." 
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M  Aod  ftfi  the  /o«<  tb0  team  down  fk' 

lor  Jock  o'  Haseldean."  —Sir  Walter  Soott. 

*•  Ye  »▼»  loot  tho  poale  o'er  the  djko.'-  —  Burni. 

"  Bat  dool  bad  not  yet  UUon  her  feel  her  want." 

Boas'!  Holenort. 

Leapf  lope,  lopen,  to  leap. — At  what  time  this  verb 
foUowed  the  analogy  of  weep,  creep,  and  sleep,  and 
formed  its  preterite  in  leapt  or  lept,  does  not  very 
clearly  appear :  — 

"  And  th«7  Uoghiog  lope  to  her."  -.  Pier«  Plougkmam. 

**  Hare  lopon  the  better.'-  —  Uom, 

**  Up  he  topo  and  the  wiodoir  broke, 
AiMl  he  had  thirty  ft»ot  to  fUl." 

Farcy'!  Rttiqu€$  .•  T%t  Murder  of  the  King  o/Seott, 

**Tom  Bindle  lope  fra  the  ehimley  nook." 

Waugb's  Lancashire  Songa, 

Laugh,  louoh,  leuch,  —  The  ancient  preterite  and 
past  participle  of  this  verb  have  been  superseded  by 
the  modem  preterite  in  ed :  — 

Then  lough  there  a  k>rd, 

And  » By  thia  llghte '  aaide, 

*  I  hold  it  right  and  reaoa'  ■*  —  Piert  Ploughman. 

*•  He  cleped  it  Valerie  and  Theopbrast, 
And  tough  always  ftiU  foat." 

Chauoer :  7***  Wife  of  Bath'e  Prologue. 

**  When  abe  had  read  Wise  Wiinam'a  letter, 
She  smiled  and  she  /e«cA."—  MoiberweU's  Collection. 

(« *l  think  not  so,*  she  balfllns  said,  and  leuchJ* 

Boss's  Uelenore. 
**  How  graceless  Ham  leuch  at  bis  dad, 
Which  made  Canaan  a  nigger." 

Bums:   The  Ordination* 

**  An'  Oka  ane  leuch  him  to  scorn.*' 

Percy's  Reliquea  :  The  Autd  Ouidman, 

LotUy  loutedf  to  make  an  obeisance  or  a  coi^^ 
tesy :  — 

♦♦  And  then  louted  adown.*'  —  Piere  Ploughman. 

"  *8ir,'  quoth  the  dwarf;  and  louted  low.'' 

Ptrcy^e  Reliquet :  Sir  Cauline, 

*<They  louted  to  that  ladye." 

Percy's  Reliques:  On  Alliterative  Metre. 

**  To  which  Image  both  yonng  and  old 
Commanded  he  to  tovf  .*' 

Chaucer :  The  Monke*»  Tale. 

"  And  I  am  louted  by  a  traitor  Tillain." 

Shakespeare :    Henrj^  VL  Part  i. 

Melt,  moltf.molten,  to  liquefy  by  means  of  heat. — 
The  preterite  is  lost,  the  past  participle  still  pre- 
served in  poetry  and  the  Bible. 

Mint,  minted,  to  essay,  to  try,  to  aim,  to  attempt,  to 
prove  the  genuineness  of  metals  before  coinage  :  — 

**  MintingU  not  making  "  (attempUng's  not  doing).  —  Allan  Bam- 
»y*«  Scottiah  Proverba. 


^*  A  minted  [attempted]  excuse." 

The  Tito  Lancashire  Lovera  t 
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The  word  remains  in  Mint,  —  the  Assay  Office. 

Nake,  naked,  to  denude  of  covering.  —  The  pre- 
terite survives  as  an  adjective;  the  infinitive  is 
lost:  — 

♦*  Come,  be  ready !  nake  your  swords. 
Think  of  your  wrongs  ! " 

Nares :  Revenge's  Tragedy. 

Pight,  a  word  that  occurs  in  Chaucer,  is  defined 
by  lyrwhitt  as  meaning  «  pitched,"  rather  than  the 
preterite  of«put":  — 

^^  He  pight  him  on  the  pomel  of  his  head, 
Tliat  in  the  place  he  lay  as  be  were  dead.** 

Chaucer :  The  KnighVa  Tale. 

Stowe,  however,  at  a  later  period,  uses  piqht  for 
"did  put":—  ^  ^  i^y 

**  He  was  brought  to  the  Standard  in  Cheape,  where  they  strake 
w  bis  be^  and  pight  it  on  a  pole,  and  bare  It  before  them."  — 
wowe's  Annalt :  Henry  FI. 


Put,  pat  or  pight,  putten  or  pitten,  to  place The 

modem  verb  has  lost  the  preterite  and  past  oar- 
ticiple :  —  r       tr^ 

"  I  there  wl'  something  did  forgether, 
That  pa/  me  In  an  eerie  switber." 

Bums :  Death  and  Doctor  Hornbook. 
"  Ye  see  bow  Bob  and  Jenny 's  gone  sin'  they 
Ha'ept//en  o'er  their  beads  the  merry  day." 

Boss's  Helenore. 
«He'sp«We»Ittoagood  puipose.hasBrigbouse."  — TAe  Afot- 
ter  of  Maraton  :  London,  18W. 

Prank,  prankt  or  pranked,  to  adorn,  to  embellish, 
to  dress  fashionably :  — 

"Soroepron*  their  rulft,  and  others  trimly  dight 
Their  gay  attire."  —  Spenser :  The  Faerie  Queene. 
"  False  tales  prankt  in  reason's  garb."  —  Milton  s  Comus. 
»*Most  goddets-like  pranAed  up." 

Shakespeare:  Winter^aTale. 

QuetheoT  queaih,  quoth,  to  say. —  The  infinitive 
of  this  verb  is  lost,  but  the  preterite  quoth  remains 
in  colloquial  use,  and  in  writmgs  that  do  not  sapire 
to  eloquence  or  dignity,  as,  «  quoth  he,"  '' quoth  V* 
Bequeath,  to  say  in  your  will  what  part  of  your 
property  your  heura  or  legatees  shall  possess,  is  a 
remnant  of  this  ancient  verb. 

Quake,  quoke,  to  tremble  with  fear : 

"  An  ugly  pit,  as  deep  as  any  hell, 
That  to  behold  therein  I  quoke  tor  fear." 

The  King's  Quair. 
"  The  whole  land  of  Italy  trembled  and  quoke." 

Dougtas:  Translation  of  the  JEneid. 

Rax,  raught,  to  reach,  to  streteh : — 

" He  raught  to  the  steere  "  (he  reached  o  the  helm). 

Piers  Ploughman. 
**He  start  up  and  would  have  him  raught.^' 

Merlin :  Early  English  Metrical  Romances. 
"The  villain  U  o'er -raught  of  all  my  money." 

Shakespeare:  Comedy  of  Errors. 
"  Their  three<mile  prayers  and  half-mile  graces. 

Their  raxing  conscience."  —  Bums :  Epistle  to  RTMath. 
•*  Is  this  a  time  to  talk  o'  wark. 

When  Colin  's  at  the  door? 
Rax  down  my  cloak,  I  'U  to  the  quay. 
And  see  him  come  ashore." 

MIckle :  TAere  'a  nae  Luck  about  the  House. 

Heave,  reft,  take  off,  take  away,  whence  the  old 
English  and  Scottish  word  reaver  or  reiver,  a  thief. 
—  This  word  survives  in  bereave  and  bereft,  but  is 
fast  becoming  obsolete :  — 

"  If  he  reaveth  me  by  might. 
He  robbeth  me  by  maistrye." 

Piers  Ploughman. 
"  ^erefbre,  though  no  part  of  his  work  to  reave  him. 
We  now  f<Mr  matters  more  allied  must  leare  him." 

Heywood's  Troia  Britannia  :  1(J09. 
"To  go  robbe  that  ragman. 
And  reave  the  fhiit  from  tiim." 

i*ier»  Ploughman. 
"  Means  to  lire  by  rea/ of  other  men's  goods.*'  —  HoUnsbed's 
C%ronie/e«. 

Reap,  rept,  rope,  ropen,  to  cut  or  help  to  cut  the 
harvest :  — 

^^ Ropen  and  latde  away  the  come.'' 

Chaucer  :  Legende  of  Good  Women. 
"  After  the  com  is  rept,^'  —  Nares. 

Reek,  roke,  to  emit  smoke  or  vapor.  —  The  pres- 
ent tonse  of  this  verb  survives  in  solemn  and  poeti- 
cal composition  in  England,  but  both  the  present 
and  preterite  are  in  common  and  colloquial  use  in 
Scotland.  "Auld  Reekie"  is  a  popular  name  for 
Edinburgh.  From  the  preterite  roke  or  roak  comes 
the  adjective  roaky,  which,  by  a  misprint  in  Mac- 
beth, Act  m.  Scene  iL,  appears  as  rookg,  and  has 
led  all  commentators  astray  as  to  the  true  meaning 
of  the  passage :  — 
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M  Light  thfckent,  mid  the  crow 
Uakes  wing  to  the  rooA-y  wood.'* 


Rooky  or  rooky,  in  Jameson's  Scottish  Dictionary, 
is  defined  as  "  dark  "  or  «mi«ty,"  as  in  the  passage 
from  Hamilton's  Wallace :  — 

'*  A  rooky  miit  fell  down  at  bre«k  of  day." 
Here  it  is  evident  that  the  word  is  not  derived  from 
either  «  rook  "  or  "  crow,"  ^d  that  the  true  meMiing 
of  the  passage  is  to  be  found  in  Jameson's  definition 
of  a  Scottish  word  that  was  English  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare.  . 

Rown,  rowned,  to  whisper,  to  talk  privately,  to 
whisper  in  the  ear.  —  This  word  is  wholly  lost,  but 
might  have  been  preserved,  if  Shakespeare,  like 
modem  authors,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  corrects 
in<y  his  proof-sheets.  The  word,  misprinted  round, 
occurs  several  times  in  Shakespeare,  and  has  puz- 
zled all  the  commentators.  Mr.  Stanton,  in  a  note 
on  the  passage  where  Polonius  says  to  the  king  in 
Hamlet,  — 

"  Let  his  queen-mother  all  alone  entreat  him 
To  show  his  grief—  let  her  be  rottnd  with  him," 

says,  "  Let  her  be  blunt  and  plain-spoken  with 
him."  In  another  note  to  the  word  in  Kuig  John, 
Act  IL  Scene  ii.  — 

"  Whom  teal  and  charity  brought  to  the  Held 
As  God's  own  soldier,  rounded  In  the  ear 
With  that  same  porpoae  — charge'* — 

he  explains  the  true  meaning  of  rounded  (which 
should  be  rowned,  just  as  vulgar  people  sometimes 
say  "  drownded "  for  drowned)  as  "insinuated," 
"  whispered  in  the  ear."  He  quotes  from  the  Span- 
ish tragedy  the  line  where  the  same  orthographical 
error  occurs,  — 

"  Forthwith,  revenge,  she  rounded  them  In  the  ear.'' 
The  word  appears  correctly  in  aU  authors  previous 
to  Shakespeare :  — 


'  They  rose  up  in  rape. 
And  rowned  together.' 


—  Pi«r»  Ploughman, 


*  *  The  steward  on  his  knees  sat  down 
"With  the  emperor  for  to  rown." 

Romance  of  Ccewr  de  Lion. 

*'  But  if  it  like  you  that  I  might  roumo  in  your  car.** 

Skelton. 

Sag  sog,  to  bend  or  give  way  under  pressure,  to 

fail:  — 

*«  The  mind  I  sway  by,  and  the  hearts,  I  fear. 
Shall  never  ttof^  with  doubt  or  shake  with  fear." 

Shakespeare:  Macbeth. 

**  That  it  may  not  tag  from  the  intention  of  the  founders."  —  Ful- 
ler's Worthies. 

From  the  lost  preterite  sog  comes  the  adjective  sog- 
gy, often  used  by  the  Americans  to  signify  wet  bog- 
g)'  soi^that  yields  to  the  foot. 

Scathe  or  skaith,  to  do  an  injury  or  damage.  — 
Shakespeare  and  Milton  use  the  verb :  — 
"This  trick  may  chance  to  acathe  jmx."  ^ Romeo  and  Juliet. 
♦*  Scathed  the  forest  oaks."  —  Milton. 

The  substantive  scathe  or  skaith,  Fi^nify-ing  hurt, 
damage,  and  injury,  survives  in  Scottish  speech  and 
literature,  and  is  not  wholly  obsolete  in  English 
poetry,  though  rarely  used  by  modem  writers :  — 

*<  Oh  !  if  on  my  bosom  lying, 

I  could  work  him  deadly  scathe ^ 
In  one  burst  of  burning  passion, 
I  would  kiss  him  into  death !  ** 

Mackaj :  Love  in  Hate. 
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Seethe,  sod,  sodden^  to  boil.  —  The  translators  of 
the  Bible  have  preserved  this  old  English  word, 


which  was  in  common  use  before  its  modern  syno- 
nyme  was  borrowed  with  other  culinary  phrases 
from  the  Norman  French :  — 

^  And  he  said  unto  his  servant.  Set  on  the  great  pot,  and  seethe 
pottage  for  the  sons  of  the  prophet" —2  Kings  Iv.  88. 

**  Go  sock  the  iubUe  blood  o'  th'  grape 
TiU  Uie  high  fever  seethe  your  blood  to  ftpoth.** 

Shakespeare:  Timon  of  Athens. 

•*  SeethJ(  stanes  in  butter,  the  brew  will  be  good.'*  —  Allan  Barn- 
say's  Scotch  Proverbs. 

«*  It  Is  unsavorye 

Y'Sodden  or  y4>akea. " —P<«r«  Ploughman. 

Shape,  sliope,  shoperij  to  make,  to  create,  to  put 
into  form.  —  This  verb  has  wholly  lost  its  ori^al 
meaning  in  the  infinitive  and  present,  in  wnich 
form  it  subsists  as  a  regular  verb,  ynth  its  preterite 
in  d.  Its  preterite  and  past  participle  hive  long 
been  obsolete,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  been  usea 
in  English  literature  after  the  time  of  Chaucer :  — 
*»  God  shope  the  world.''— WlcklMte's  Bible. 

^*The  king  and  the  commune 
Shapen  laws."  —  Piers  Ploughman. 

"To  wliich  this  sempnour  shops  him  for  to  wende." 

Chaucer:  The  Frere's  Tale. 

Shend,  shent,  shent,  to  rebuke,  to  blame,  to  shame, 
or  bring  to  shame : — 

**  What  say  you,  sir  f 
I  am  shent  for  speaking  to  you." 

Shakespeare:  Twelfth  Night. 

**  ne  that  shames  let  him  be  ^Aenf."  —  Allan  Ramsay. 

"  All  woe-begone  was  John  o'  the  Scales, 
Soe  shent  he  could  say  never  a  word." 

Percy's  Reliques :  The  Heir  o/Lgnne. 

Spenser  in  the  Faerie  Queene,  and  Thomson  in  the 
Castle  of  Indolence,  use  this  word.  According  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  the  last  author  of  note  who  em- 
ployed it  was  Dryden.    It  survives  in  Scotland. 

Shear,  sheer,  shore  or  shure,  shorn,  to  cut  closely 
off.  —  The  ancient  preterite  is  obsolete,  and  has 
been  superseded  by  the  regular  form  in  ed.  The 
sea-shore  —  i.  e.  the  strip  of  land  sheared,  shore,  or 
shorn  by  the  action  of  the  waves  —  is  the  sole  relic 
of  this  word  in  modem  parlance. 

"  Bobin  shure  in  hairst  [harvest], 
I  shure  wV  him."  —  Bums. 

"  Boston  was  the  Delilah  that  allured  him  [Daniel  Webster).  Oft 
he  broke  the  withes  of  gold,  till  at  lost  she  shore  off  his  locks,  and 
his  strength  went  from  him."— ISieodore  Parker :  Discourse  on  the 
Death  of  Daniel  Webster. 

Shread,  shred,  to  cut  off  the  ends,  to  lop.  —  The 
old  preterite  has  long  been  obsolete,  but  survives  as 
a  noun,  shred,  a  thing  lopped  off  or  cut  off,  a  rem- 
nant :  —  ' 

"  The  superfluous  and  waste  sprigs  of  vines  being  sir  coded  off." 
—  WlthallsIWcfianarie.-  1608. 

"  A  shredder  of  trees."  —  Narcs. 

Shretr,  shrow,  shrown.  —  This  obsolete  word,  of 
which  the  only  current  representative  is  shrewd,  a 
perversion  of  the  original  meaning,  signifies  **to 
curse,"  and  finds  a  singular  synonyme  in  America.* 
In  England  a  scolding  wife  is  a  shrew  ;  in  America 
the  same  disi^reeable  person  is  a  "  cuss,**  Shake- 
speare applies  the  word  shrew  to  both  sexes,  just  as 
the  Americans  do  the  word  cuss,  "  Beshrew  me  1 " 
the  old  ejaculation,  meant  "  curse  me ! "  At  the 
present  day  inferior  writers  and  careless  speakers 
will  say,  **  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion,"  meaning  "  a 
sharp,  cunning  suspicion."  The  time  at  which  the 
word  assumed  this  new  meaning  in  speech  or  liter- 
ature is  uncertain. 
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Shrive^  shrove,  ukrivenj  to  confess  to  the  priest.  — 
This  verb,  in  all  its  inflections,  went  out  when  the 
Befornuuion  came  in,  and  only  surviyes  in  poetry 
and  romance,  and  in  the  word  '^  Shrove-Tuesday.*' 

Slakty  siokCf  sloken,  to  assuage  thirst,  to  qnench  a 
fire.  —  The  preterite  and  past  participle  are  obso- 
lete. 

Sntapf  meb,  snub,  to  check,  chide,  reboke  angri- 
ly, to  be  sharp  to  a  person,  like  a  cutting  wind :  — 

**  An  enrlotu  fieaping  frort 
That  bites  tho  Ant-born  LnftmU  of  the  spring .-' 

Shakespeare:  Lovt't  Labor  Lott. 

**  Do  yoo  MMip  ne  too,  mj  k>nl '  ^  —Brovne'i  AntipodtB, 

TTiis  word  only  survives  in  its  past  participle  snub, 
which  has  become  the  infinitive  of  a  verb  with  the 
orij^al  meaning. 

Snow,  snew,  snoum,  to  drop  partially  congealed 
rain.  —  The  preterite  and  past  participle  survive  in 
America,  but  are  consider^  vulgarisms :  — 

"  WIthoaten  bake  meat  never  wai  his  house, 
Of  fish  and  flesh,  and  that  so  plenteous. 
It  9n€we  in  his  house  of  meat  and  drink." 

Chaucer :  Prplogut  to  the  Quiterburp  Tales. 

"  Flnt  it  blew,  and  then  it  anew,  and  then  it  Ms  honrid.»*  —  Ma- 
jor Doiming*B  Lettera. 

Ben  Jonson,  in  his  English  Grammar,  cites  the  fol- 
lowing verbs  that  make  their  preterite  in  ew,  —  viz., 
blow,  grow,  throw,  crow,  know,  draw,  slay,  and 
snow.  The  last  is  the  only  one  of  the  number  that 
now  forms  its  preterite  in  ed,  though  uneducated 
.people  both  in  Great  Britain  and  America  some- 
times form  the  preterites  of  grow,  blow,  and  know 
in  ed,  —  as  when  Topsy,  in  Uncle  Tom\s  Cabin,  say  a 
"  she  growed."  "  I  kuowed  it,"  instead  of  *'  I  knew 
it,''  is  also  a  common  vulgarism. 

Stent,  stint,  stunt,  to  desist,  to  cease,  to  limit,  to 
confine  within  a  certain  bound.  —  This  verb  is  a 
curious  instance  of  the  liberties  which  Time  takes 
with  the  old  words  of  a  language.  The  three. in- 
flections have  each  been  made  to  do  dutv  for  an  in- 
finitive, so  that  one  verb  has  been  virtually  convert- 
ed into  three.  Chaucer  has  stent,  the  correct  and 
original  fi^rm :  — 

"  And  of  this  cry  we  would  they  nerer  atent.'^ 

The  Knight'a  Tale, 

The  noun  stent,  an  allotted  portion  of  work,  though 
obsolete  in  England,  is  common  in  America :  — 

**  little  boys  in  the  country,  working  against  time,  with  atenta  to 
do.^'  ~  Tbeodore  Parker :  Diaeourae  on  the  Death  of  Daniel 
Webaler. 

Stint,  the  ancient  preterite,  is  the  modem  infinitive, 
and  forms  its  preterite  and  past  participle  regular- 
ly in  ed.  Stunt,  to  stint,  or  stop,  or  cease  in 
S-owth,  goes  through  the  same  inflections.  The 
te  Dan^l  0'Ck)nnell  called  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton a  stunted  corporal. 

Swell,  swaie  or  swoll,  swollen,  —  The  preterite  in 
swale  is  almost  obsolete;  that  in  swoU  has  been 
newly  revived,  but  scarcely  holds  Its  own  against 
swelled:  — 

"  An*  thought  it  awate  so  sore  about  hlr  harte.'* 

Ghaooer  :  7^  Wife  o/Baihe'a  TmU. 

Sweat,  swat,  to  perspire. — This  ancient  word 
turvives  in  colloquial,  but  has  been  of  late  years 
banished  from  literary,  English.  The  curse  pro- 
nounced upon  Adam,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
duUt  thou  eat  [or  earn]  thy  bread,"  would  have 
lost  much  of  its  energy  in  English  ears,  if  the  an- 
cient translators  had  l^en  as  mealy-mouthed  as  the 
men  of  the  present  day,  and  rendered  "  sweat "  by 
perspiration. 
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"^  His  fair  steed 
80  awat  that  men  might  him  ring," 

Chaucer :  The  Rhyme  of  Sir  Topaz. 

^  His  hackenye  whioh  that  was  al  pomelee  gris, 
So  atoatte  that  it  wonder  was  to  see/- 

TheChanonea  Yemanne'a  Tale. 

*'  Some,  lucky,  find  a  flowery  spot. 
For  which  they  nerer  toiled  nor  swo//' 

Bums  :  Epistle  to  Jamea  Smith. 

An  anecdote  is  related  by  Dean  Ramsay,  in  his  in- 
teresting book  of  Scottish  wit  and  humor,  of  a  stur^ 
dy  old  lady  who  loved  hearty  vehemence  in  preach- 
ing, that  she  delighted  in  one  particular  minister, 
because  when  he  preached  he  was  in  such  grim 
earnest  with  his  discourse  that  "  he  grat  and  spat 
and  swat "  over  it. 

Swink,  swank,  swonken,  to  labor  over-hard. — 
This  word  appears  to  have  been  almost  obsolete  in 
Shakespeare's  time.  Some  of  his  contemporaries 
use  it,  and  Milton  tried  to  revive  it :  — 

"  In  setting  and  sowing 
Swinken  fuU  hard.-  —Piera  Plou§kmmn, 

"« Great  boobies  and  Iodr 
Tliat  loth  were  to  awink.'^  —  Piera  Ploughman, 

"  For  which  men  awink  and  sweat  incessantly.*^ 

Spenaer:  Faerie  Queene. 
**  Wo  '11  labor  and  awinke^ 
We  'U  kbta  and  we  U  drinke." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher :  The  Spaniah  Curtto. 

**For  he  bad  awonken  aU  the  nigbte  hmg.'' 

CtaMOsrs  The  Meave'a  Tate. 

note,  tholed,  to  suffer,  to  endure.  —  This  word  is* 
in  common  use  throughout  Scotland  and  on  the 
English  border,  but  has  long  been  lost  to  English 
literature :  — 

**  Which  died  and  death  tholed 
About  mid-day.'*  —  Piera  Ploughman. 

"  What  mischief  and  malease  Christ  for  man  tholed.'" 

Chaucer:  Viaions. 
"  What  midde  wo  m  I  with  you  have  tkoled.''  —  Chaucer. 
"  She  dull  the  death  tholed  —  Gower :  Confeaaio  Amantia. 
"  He  who  tholea  conquers.*'  —  Allan  Ramsay's  Scottish  Proverbs, 

*'  Tenant  bodies,  scant  o'  cash, 
How  they  maun  thole  the  fectors  smash ! "  —  Bums. 

Threap,  to  argue,  to  complain,  to  lament :  — 

»t  T  is  not  for  a  man  with  a  woman  to  f Areop." 

Percy's  Reliquea :  Tak^  thy  auld  cloak  about  thee. 

^*  Some  cry  upon  Ood,  others  threap  that  He  hath  forgotten 
them."  —  Bishop  Fbher. 

*t  Some  heads  well  learned  upon  the  book, 
Would  threap  auld  folks  the  thing  mistook."  —  Bums. 

In  Grose's  Provincial  Glossary  a  shopkeeper's 
phrase  is  quoted,  "  This  is  not  threaping  ware,"  — 
i.  e.  these  goods  are  so  superior  that  they  are  not 
to  be  argued  about  or  cheapened. 

Thring,  throng,  thrung,  to  press,  to  jostle,  to 
crowd,  whence  the  modem  wora  to  "  throng  "  :  — 

**  A  thousand  of  men, 
Thrungen  together, 
Cried  upwards  to  Christ.**  —  Piera  Ploughman. 

The  Scottish  word  thrang  —  L  e.  busy  with  a  crowd 
of  customers  —  is  a  remnant  of  this  word,  in  which, 
as  in  many  others  that  we  have  noticed,  the  origi- 
nal preterite  has  been  made  to  do  duty  for  the  in- 
finitive and  the  present  tense. 

Wax,  wox,  waxed,  woxen,  waxed,  to  ctow,  to  in- 
crease. —  This  word,  chiefly  preserved  m  the  Eng- 
lish language  by  its  frequent  use  in  Uie  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  lost  its  original  preterite  and  past 
participle,  wox  and  woxen,  l^fore  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  in  the  reisn  of  James  L,  at  which  time 
the  word  toox,  with  we  regular  inflectioiis,  was  in 
common  use :  — 
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**  And  when  he  tooxen  wiit  more 
In  his  mother*!  abeenee.**  —  Piert  Ploughman. 

'*  This  man  wax  wellnigh  wood  [mad]  for  ire.*' 

Chaucer :  T%e  Sompnoure't  Tale. 

**  Before  my  breath,  like  blazing  flax, 
Man  and  his  marvels  pass  away  -, 
And  changing  empires  wane  and  wax, 
Are  founded,  flourish,  and  decay.'*  —  Walter  Scott 

Wreak,  wreaked  or  wroke,  wroken,  to  avenge.  — 
This  word  is  still  current  in  connection  wilfi  the 
nouns  wrath,  vengeance,  displeasure,  spite,  and 
others :  — 

**  Bo  tereake  ua,  Ood,  of  all  our  foes.**  —  5£r  Bevit  of  Hampton. 

"  *T  is  not  my  fault,  the  boar  provoked  my  tongue. 
Be  tereaked  on  him.'*  —  Shakespeare :  renu$  and  Adonis. 

**  And  soon  in  the  Gordon*s  foul  heart's  blood 
Be  *s  loroken  bis  faire  ladye.'* 

MinttreUy  oftkt  SeottUh  Border, 

"  To  have  wroktn  himself  of  such  wrongs  as  were  due  him  by 
the  French  king.*'  —  Holinshed*s  Chronicles. 

Hie  verbs  which  we  have  quoted  (and  we  might 
have  very  greatly  extended  tie  list,  if  a  volume  in- 
stead of  a  mere  chapter  had  been  at  our  command) 
are  merely  samples  of  the  literary  treasures  that  lie 
concealed  in  the  speech  of  the  common  people  of 
die  northern  counties,  in  the  old  English  authors 
anterior  to  Shakespeare,  and  in  the  Scottish  litera- 
ture of  the  present  day.    What  should  we  say  if  an 
English  nobleman  of  ancient  and  illustrious  lineage 
.and  great  wealth  had  in  the  cellars  and  vaults 
of  his  castle  hundreds  of  coffers  and  oaken  chests 
filled  to  the  lid  with  coins  of  the  purest  gold 
stamped  with  the  image  and  superscription  of  by- 
gone kings,  if  he  would  never  use  nor  look  at  any 
portion  of  his  wealth  ?    What,  also,  should  we  say 
of  him  if,  in  want  of  gold  for  his  daily  needs,  he' 
persisted  in  borrowing  it  fix)m  strangers  at  usurious 
interest,  rather  than  touch  his  antiaue  treasures  ? 
We  should  say  he  was  nnwiso,  or  at  me  least  eccen- 
tric, and  that  it  was  questionable  whether  he  de- 
served to  possess  the  great  wealth,  which  he  had 
inherited.    Every  master  of  the  English  tongue, 
whether  he  be  poet,  orator,  or  great  prose  writer,  is 
in  the  position  of  this  supposed  nobleman  if  he  will 
not  study  the  ancient  WOTds  of  the  language,  and 
revive  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  such  among*  them 
as  he  finds  to  be  better  adapted  to  express  strong 
as  well  as  delicate  shades  of  meaning,  than  the 
modem  words  which  have  usurped  their  places. 
To  the  poets  more  especially,  and,  if  there  be  none 
such  left  in  our  day  (which  we  should  be  very  sorrj' 
to  assert,  when  certain  great  names  flash  upon  our 
memory),  to  the  versifiers,  who  are  not  likely  ever 
to  fail  us  as  long  as  there  are  hopes  and  fancies  in 
the  hearts  of  young  men  and  women,  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  especial  concern.    The  permissible  rhjrmes  of 
the  modem  English  tongue  are  not  copious  in  num- 
ber ;  and  such  as  exist,  if  not  as  well  worn  as  love 
and  dove,  breeze  and  trees,  heart  and  dart,  are  far 
too  familiar  to  come  upon  the  ear  with  any  great 
charm  of  novelty.     The  dactylic  rhymes  are  still 
fewer,  as  every  one  who  has  tried  his  hand  at  ver- 
sification is  painfully  aware.    It  is  ihQ  poet,  more 
than  the  prose  writer,  who  strengthens  as  well  as 
beautifies  the  language  which  he  employs.    It  is 
trae  that  language  first  makes  literature ;  but  litera- 
ture, when  once  established  among  a  people,  reacts 
upon  language  and  fixes  its  form,  decides  what 
words  shedl  and  what  words  shall  liot  be  used  in 
the  higher  forms  of  prose  and  poetical  composition. 
Old  English  —  such  as  it  is  found  in  Piers  Plough- 
man, Chancer,  Spenser,  and  the  poets  and  drama- 


tists of  the  Elizabethan  era,  and  as  late  as  Milton 
and  Drvden — is  a  passionate  rather  than  an  ai^- 
mentative  language;  and  poets,  who  ought  to  be 
passionate  above  all  else,  otherwise  they  are  but 
mere  versifiers,  should  go  back  to  those  ancient 
sources,  if  they  would  be  strong  without  ceasing  to 
be  correct  and  elegant.  The  words  that  were  good 
enough  for  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries 
ought  to  be  good  enough  for  the  greatest  writers  of 
our  day.  But  Shakespeare  himself  is  becoming 
obsolete,  and  needs  the  aid  of  a  glossary  to  explain 
to  educated  people  many  excellent  words  that  are 
qiute  intelligible  to  an  uneducated  ploughman.  Is 
it  the  fault  of  Shakespeare  or  of  modem  writers 
that  this  should  be  the  case  ?  We  think  the  fault 
is  not  in  Shakespeare,  but  in  ourselves. 


THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  JOHN  ACK- 
LAND. 

A  TRUE   8TORT. 
IN  THIRTEEN   CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER    II. 

Among  Mr.  Cartwright's  guests  was  a  young 
lady  who  had,  or  was  supposed  to  have,  an  extraor- 
dinary faculty  for  describing  people's  characters  or 
sensations,  —  not  by  looking  at  their  handwriting, 
but  hy  holding  it  in  her  hand,  and  thus  placing  her- 
self (it  was  averred)  in  magnetic  rapport  with  the 
writers.  She  was  a  merry,  good-natured  girl,  who 
did  her  spiriting  gently,  without  professing  much, 
belief  in  it  herself,  and  always  ready  to  lauvh  heart- 
ily with  others  at  the  result  whenever  ^s  some- 
times happened)  it  was  an  immitigatea  fiulure. 
This  evening  the  experiment  had  been  tried  several 
times  with  more  than  usual  success;  and  sundry 
hypercritical  spectators  averred  that  Miss  Simpson 
had  made  a  great  many  lucky  guesses. 

"Well,  now,"  said  Cartwright,  "  that  is  not  fair 
on  Miss  Simpson.  Here  is  the  writing  of  a  person 
whom  nobody  present  —  not  even  myself — has 
ever  seen.  Miss  Simpson  shall  try  again  with  it, 
and  I  will  bet  you  all  that  she  guesses  right" 

He  drew  a  letter  from  his  pocket,  and  the  young 
lady,  af^er  crumpling  it  for  a  moment  in  her  hand, 
said,  hesitatingly,  — 

"  This  is  a  woman's  writing." 

"  Right  I "  said  Cartwright. 

"  A  married  woman,"  said  Miss  Simpson,  more 
boldly. 

"  fiight  again.    Any  children  ?  " 

"  No." 

**  Quite  right.    Married  long,  eh  ?  " 

"  About  tbree  months,  I  tliink." 

"  Wonderful  I "  exclaimed  Cartwright.  "  It  is 
just  three  months  and  nine  days." 

Mr.  Ackland  looked  up,  and  looked  red,  and 
fidgeted  in  his  chair. 

"  O  Cartwright,"  cried  Judge  Griffin,  "  that  won't 
do.     You  put  her  leading  aucstions." 

"Well,  let  her  go  on  by  herself,"  said  Cart- 
wright. 

He  had  noticed  John  Ackland's  movement^,  and 
was  looking  hard  at  his  New  England  guest.  A£r. 
Ackland  blushed  a^ain,  and  turned  away  his  face. 

"But  she  is  not  happy,  —  no,  not  at  all  happy," 
said  Miss  Simpson,  musingly. 

"  The  devil  she 's  not  I  '^  cried  Cartwright ;  "  bul 
't  was  a  love  match,  was  n't  it  ?  " 

"I  think  so,"  replied  Mbs  Simpson,  after  a 
pause,  and  doubtfully. 

"J/y  withers  are    unwrung,"  said   Cartwright, 
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lookiiig  round.  "  I  swear  I  never  saw  the  lady  in 
my  Ufe." 

"  Does  she  care  more  for  somebody  else  already, 
ma'am,  than  for  her  husband  ?  "  asked  the  Judge. 

"  More,  ves,"  replied  Miss  Simpson,  "  much,  no. 
She  must  be  a  strange  character.  Not  much  feel- 
ing for  any  one,  I  should  say,  except  for  herself. 
She^t^  him." 

"  Whom  ? "  demanded  all  the  listeners  to- 
gether. 

"  I  don't  know.  But  now  I  fancy  she  half  re- 
grets him.  There  is  a  strange  feeling  about  this 
letter." 

"  Pleasant  for  poor  Mordent  1 "  muttered  Cart- 
wrizbt, 

«K>hn  Ackland  sprang  to  his  feet.  He  was  not 
red  this  time,  but  frightfully  pale,  and  trembling 
violently. 

**  The  letter !  the  letter  1 "  he  cried,  and  seized 
the  hand  of  Miss  Simpson.  The  young  lady  started 
at  his  touch. 

"  O  Mr.  Ackland  I "  she  cried,  "  why  did  nobody 
stop  me ?  I  never  dreamed  that  it  was  you**  But 
already  John  Ackland  had  left  the  room. 

The  next  day  Cartwright  sought  out  his  guest 
(Mr.  Ackland  had  not  reappeared  in  the  drawing- 
room  during  the  rest  of  that  evening),  and  expressed 
his  regret  for  the  painful  incident  of  the  preceding 
night. 

"  I  had  no  idea  you  were  even  acquainted  with 
Mrs.  Mordent,"  he  said. 

**  But  how  do  you  happen  to  be  acquainted  with 
her  ?  "  asked  John  Ackland. 

"  Strictly  speaking,"  he  said, "  I  am  not  acquaint- 
ed with  her.  Mordent  and  I  were  schoolfellows  at 
West  Point.  He  wrote  to  me  some  time  ago  in; 
forming  me  of  his  engagement  to  Miss  Stevens ;  anci, 
as  I  anticipated  being;  absent  from  Virginia  about 
that  time,  I  wanted  him  and  his  bride  to  pass  their 
honeymoon  at  Glenoak.  I  also  asked  liim  to  send 
me  a  portrait  of  the  future  Mrs.  M.  I  have  portraits 
of  all  my  friends'  wives.  A  fancy  of  mine.  He 
declined  the  invitation,  but  sent  me  the  portrait, 
accompanied  by  a  pretty  little  line  from  tne  lady 
herself.  That  is  wnat  1  placed,  in  Miss  Simpson's 
hands  last  night ;  and  I  assure  you  that  is  all  I 
know  of  Mrs.  Mordent." 

John  Ackland's  impatience  to  leave  Glenoak  was 
now,  however,  excessive.  "  Ever}^  time,"  he  said 
to  himself^  "that  I  must  fificc  again  the  people  in 
this  house  is  intolerable  pain  to  me." 

Cartwright  suggested  to  him  that  if  resolved  on 
so  hasty  a  departure,  he  need  not  return  to  Rich- 
mond. "  By  going  across  country,"  he  said,  "  you 
will  save  a  long  day's  journey,  and  catch    the 

Charleston  coach  at ,  which  is  nearer  here  than 

Bichmond.  I  can  send  your  luggage  on  by  the  cart 
this  morning,  and  lend  you  a  horse  to  nde  there 
this  i^lemoon.  We  will  dine  early,  and  if  you 
start  from  here  on  horseback  at  four  o'clock,  you 

will  be  at before  nightfall,  and  a  good  hour 

before  the  coach  is  due  there.  I  will  be  your  guide 
across  the  plantation,  and  put  you  on  your  road 

to ,  which  you  cannot  possibly  miss.    I  would 

gladly  accomjiany  you  the  whole  way  thither,  if  I 
had  not  some  business  with  my  overseer  wliich  must 
be  settled  to-night.       You  can  leave  the  horse 

at ,  with  the  ostler  there.    I  know  him,  and 

can  trust  him  to  bring  it  back  safely  to  Glenoak. 
What  say  you?" 

"  That  would  ct^rtainly  be  my  best  and  pleasant- 
est  plan,"  said  Mr.  Ackland,  "  and  really  I  am 


much  obliffed  to  you  for  proposing  it.  But  I  sup- 
pose I  ought  to  go  to  Richmond  about  those  notes.' 

**  No  necessity  for  that,  I  think,"  answered  Cart- 
wright.   **  At  least  if  you  are  in  a  hurry.     At  the 

next  stage  afler you  will  be  obliged  to  stop  the 

greater  part  of  the  morning.  I  know  a  very  re- 
spectable banker  whose  office  is  close  to  the  hotel 
where  you  change  horses  and  dine,  —  will  give  you 
a  line  to  him  if  you  like,  and  you  can  change  the 
notes  there." 

"  You  are  most  kind,  my  dear  friend,  and  I  can- 
not sufficiently  thank  you.  But  do  you  think  it 
would  be  safe  to  carry  such  a  large  sum  in  notes  so 
far  as ?" 

"  If  you  carry  them  about  your  person,  yes.  Lug- 
gage sometimes  gets  mislaid ;  but  you  need  not  be 

afraid  of  robbers  between  here  and .     Our 

roads  are  not  so  unsafe  as  all  that,  Mr.  Ackland, 
sir.  1  have  travelled  all  across  this  country,  sir,  on 
horseback,  without  ever  having  any  misadventure, 
and  once  you  are  out  of  the  plantation  you  have 

only  a  few  miles  between  you  and .    By  the 

way,  let  me  lend  you  my  travellinff  belt." 

"  Then,  indeed/'  said  John  Ackland,  "  if  it  does 
not  seriously  inconvenience  you,  I  shall  gladly  ac- 
cept your  kind  offer.  For  I  confess  that  even  your 
hospitality  —  " 

"Yes,  yes!"  said  Cartwright,  "I  understand. 
And  greatly  as  I  regret  tliis  departure,  I  cannot 
press  you  to  stay.  Tnere  will  be  no  inconvenience 
at  all,  and  I  will  at  once  give  orders  about  your  lug- 
gage." 

After  dinner,  when  John  Ackland  and  his  host 
were  mounting  their  horses,  "  We  shall  have  a  cool 
ride,  I  think,"  said  Cartwright, "  and  there  *s  plenty 
of  time,  so  that  we  can  take  it  easy.  I  should  n't 
wonder  if  we  put  up  some  game  as  wo  go  along.  We 
had  better  take  our  guns  with  us." 

"  I  *m  not  much  of  a  sportsman,  I  'm  afraid,"  said 
John  Ackland,  with  his  customary  blush. 

"  O,"  laughed  the  other,  "  I  dare  say  you  are  a 
better  shot  than  I.  You  Northerners '  are  such 
modest  gentlemen.  Anyhow,  there  's  no  harm  in 
having  out  the  guns.  You  see  they  are  in  nobody's 
way.  That 's  how  we  sling  'em  in  our  country, 
rough  but  handy.    Now  then." 

."Good-by  to  Glenoak,"  said  John  Ackland, 
rather  sadly,  looking  up  at  the  house  and  waving 
his  hand.  His  melancholy  had  been  excessive  dur- 
ing the  whole  day. 

**  Not  good  by  altogether,  I  hope,"  said  Cart- 
wright. 

And  off  they  started.  The  result  of  that  ride 
must  be  related  in  another  chapter. 


CHAPTEU   III. 

It  was  not  yet  dark  when  Cart^vright  retmiicd 
alone  to  Glenoak.  He  found  tludge  Griffin,  assist- 
ed by  the  betting  young  gentleman,  working  his 
way  through  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  a  box  of  cigars 
in  the  arbor. 

"  Well,  Cart^mght,"  said  the  Judge,  "  I  suppose 
your  friend  's  off,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Poor  old  Ackland !  Good  fellow  as  ever 
lived.    I  shall  quite  miss  him." 

"  Very  amiable  man,"  said  the  Judge. 

"  Bet  you  a  pony,  Cartwright,"  said  the  betting 
young  gentleman. 

"  What  on  ?  Here,  you  black  blockhead,  brin^ 
another  bottle  of  brandv,  ice,  and  soda-water.  And 
look  alive,  do  you  hear  V    'Gad,  sir,  I  've  swallowed 
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a  bushel  of  dust,  and  am  as  dry  as  mud  in  a  brick- 
kiln." 

"Bet  you,"  resumed  tbe  betting  young  gentle- 
man, "  that  the  Yankee  don't  reacn to-night. 

Bet  you,  anyhow,  he  '11  come  to  grief." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  said  Cartwright, 
sharply. 

"Well,  sir,"  responded  that  promising  youth, 
"  I  reckon  you  should  never  have  set  him  on  that 
black  mare  of  yours." 

"  Pooh,"  said  Cartwright,  "  the  mare 's  as  quiet 
as  a  mouse." 

"If  you  know  how  to  ride  her;  but  he  don't 
Yery  queer  seat,  that  Yankee.  Now  she  has  him 
to  herself,  if  she  puts  her  head  down  he  '11  have  no 
more  chance  with  her,  I  reckon,  than  a  cat  in  hell 
without  claws,"  said  the  betting  young  gentleman, 
apparently  much  pleased  with  the  ongmality  and 
elegance  of  that  stoiking  figure  of  speech. 

"  I  tell  you  the  mare  's  as  quiet  as  a  mouse," 
growled  Cartwright.  "  Pray  do  you  suppose,  my 
young  friend,  that  your  remarkable  facility  for 
falling  head-foremost  off  the  back  of  any  four-legeed 
animal  can  be  acquired  without  very  pe-cu-liar 
practice?  You've  been  practising  it  yourself  a 
good  long  time,  you  knotv^." 

The  betting  young  gentleman,  not  finding  any 
sufficiently  expressive  retort  in  the  ready-made 
idiom  of  nis  native  tongue,  was  carefully  preparing 
one,  when  the  Judge  interposed  with,  — 

"  Find  any  game,  Cartwright  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Cartwright,  "  not  to  speak  of.  I  had 
only  one  shot,  and  Ackland  none." 

"  Guessed  I  heard  a  gun  about  an  hour  ago," 
said  the  betting  young  gentleman. 

"Lord  bless  you  and  me,  Judge,"  said  Cart- 
wright, "  if  this  child  here  ain't  going  to  die,  I  do 
believe,  of  a  determination  of  intelligence  to  the 
brain.  The  peculiar  acuteness  of  liis  youthful 
faculties  is  something  quite  astonishing." 

"  Well,  I  guess  I  was  n't  bom  yesterday,"  re- 
sponded the  disconcerted  subject  of  this  sarcastic 
compliment,  "  and  when  you  were  as  young  as  I 
am  —  " 

"  I  never  was  as  young  as  .you  are,  sir,"  said 
Cartwright. 

"  Well,  never  mind  that.  What  did  you  bag,  old 
boy?" 

"  Nothing,  young  reverend." 

"  Never  knew  you  miss  before,  Cartwright." 

"  Well,  I  don't  often  miss,  when  the  game  is  as 
easy  —  as  easy  as  I  mostly  find  it  whenever  I  have 
the  pleasure  olf  a  crack  with  you,  my  young  fnend." 

In  this  sprightly  conversation  Mr.  Philip  Cart- 
wright was  stiU  exercising  his  wit  and  humor,  when 
that "  black  blockhead,"  as  his  master  called  liim, 
entered  the  arbor,  looking  as  white  as  a  black  man 
can  look,  and  whispered  something  to  him. 

"  Returned  ?  Impossible  1 "  cned  Cartwright, 
spriuMg  up. 

"What's  the  matter?"  cried  the  two  other 
gentlemen,  "  Ackland  back  again  ?  " 

"  No,  but  the  mare 's  back  again,  riderless,  cov- 
ered with  foam,  and  the  saddle  turned,  —  the  mare  I 
lent  him." 

"  Told  you  he  'd  come  to  grief  with  her.  Should 
n't  wonder  if  she's  broke  his  neck,"  exclaimed 
the  betting  young  gentleman,  with  joyful  exulta- 
tion. 

"  Tell  Sam  to  saddle  my  horse  instantly,"  cried 
Cartwright.  "Not  the  one  I  had  out  to-day,  a 
fresh  one." 


hurt,  we  shall  want  it. 


"  Why,  where  are  you  goin^>  Cartwxiglit? " 
asked  the  Judge,  not  very  well  pleased  at  the  pros- 
pect of  interrupted' pQtations  and  a  dull  evening. 

"  To  — ;— ,  to  look  for  poor  Ackland,  anf  at 
once." 

"  But  it 's  a  good  twelve  miles'  ride." 

"  Can't  help  that.  Judge.  If  anything  has  hap- 
pened to  my  poor  IHend,  if  the  mare  has  thrown 
nim,  he  may  be  in  want  of  aflsistance.  I  saw  him 
safe  through  the  plantation.  If  anything  has  hap- 
pened to  mm,  it  cannot  have  been  long  after  I  left 
him,  or  the  mare  would  hardly  have  got  home  by 
now,  even  at  a  gallop.*  ^  Stay,  I  *d  better  take  the 
wagon,  I  think.  If  lie's  ' 
Who  will  come  with  me  ?  ' 

«  Not  I,"  said  the  Judge.  "I'm  too  old.  Bat  I 
tell  you  what,  Cartwright,  if  you  11  order  another 
bottle  I  '11  sit  up  for  you." 

"  I  '11  come,"  said  the  betting  young  gentleman. 

"  Pooh  1 "  cried  Cartwright,  with  ineffable  con- 
tempt. "  You  're  no  use.  I  must  be  off."  And 
off  he  went. 

When  he  returned  to  Glenoak  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  the  Judge  had  kept  his  word,  and 
was  sitting  up  for  him,  having  nearly  finished  his 
second  bottle.     Cartwright  dropped  into  a  chair 

haggard  and  exhausted.    He  had  been  to and 

back,  but  had  discovered  nothing,  except,  indeed, 
that  neither  horse  nor  rider  had  arrived  that  even- 
ing from  Glenoak  at  the  inn  at  that  town,  and  that 
the  Charleston  coach  had  taken  in  no  passengers 
at . 

"  The  whole  thing  is  a  mystery,"  he  said.  "  It 
fairly  beats  me." 

"  And  beat  you  look,"  said  the  Judge ;  "yon  'd 
best  take  a  cocktail  and  go  to  bed.  Foimd  no  trace 
of  him  on  the  road  ?  " 

"Nothmg." 

"Nor  heard  anything  of  him  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  absolutely  nothing." 

The  next  morning  all  the  slaves  on  Mr.  Cart- 
wright's  estate  were  assembled  and  interrogated 
about  the  missing  gentleman.  Judge  Griffin  hiin- 
self  conducted  the  inquir}',  and  ver>'  severely  he  did 
it  Of  course,  they  all  contradicted  each  other  sad 
themselves  and  floundered  about  in  a  fathomless 
slough  of  unintelligibility,  for,  whatever  natnral, 
intelligence  they  possessed  was  extinguished  b/  the 
terror  of  the  great  Judge,  or  lost  in  the  labyrinth*  of 
cross-examination.  One  old  negro  in  particular, 
"  whose  name  was  Uncle  Ned,"  revealed  such  M**^ 
fundity  of  stupidity,  that  the  Judge  said,  "Cart- 
wright, that  nip:gor  of  yours  is  tlie  stupidest  nigger 
in  all  ni<^erdom." 

"  He  IS,"  said  Cartwri^^ht, "  and  if  the  black  beast 
don't  mind  what  he  *s  about,  I  '11  sell  him,  —  ^hip 
him  iirst,  and  sell  him  afberwards." 

"  He  won't  fetch  much,  I  reckon,"  said  the  Jud^ 

"  I  '11  skin  him  alive  and  make  squash  pie  of  him^ 
and  eat  him  with  pepper,  and  salt,  and  vinegar, 
said  Cartwright,  showing  all  the  teeth  in  his  hand- 
some mouth,  and  looking  very  much  like  a  hungry 
ogre.  "  I  have  my  eye  on  him,"  he  added, "  and  he 
knows  it" 

Poor  Uncle  Ned  did  indeed  appear  to  have  a  ray 
lively  sense  of  the  uncomfortable  honor  of  h*^ 
Mr.  Cartwright's  eye  on  him.  For  he  trembled 
-violently,  and  looked  like  an  old  black  umbrella 
with  all  its  whalebones  working  in  a  hi^b  wind. 

One  thing,  however,  resulted  from  this  investiga- 
tion. None  of  Mr.  Cartwright's  negroes  had  seen 
anything,  none  of  them  had  heard  anything,  none 
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of  them  knew  aoything,  that  could  shed  the  small- 
est light  on  the  fate  of  John  Ackland. 

All  Mr.  Cartwriffht'fl  gnests  were  greatly  excited 
about  the  erents  of  the  previous  evening,  especially 
the  ladies. 

"  We  have  done  all  that  can  be  done  for  the 

F resent,  my  dear  ladies,"  said  Judge  Griffin,  "  but 
regret  to  say  that  as  yet  we  have  no  clew  to  this 
mysterj'.  By  the  way,  Cartwright,  suppose  we  try 
Mm  Simpson  ?  " 

**  O,  pray,  no  I "  said  that  young  lady ;  "  you 
know,  I  have  already  been  so  very  unlucky  about 
poor  Mr.  Ackland," 

•*  But  you  can't  hurt  his  feelings  now,  my  dear, 
as,  onfisrtunately,  he  is  not  here ;  and  really  it  is 
just  possible  that  you  may  be  able  to  suggest  some- 
thing.'' 

"rshal"  cried  Cartwright,  impatiently;  "you 
don't  mean  to  say  yon  seriously  believe  in  that  non- 
sense, Judge  ?  " 

"  Nonsense  or  not,  there  is  no  harm  in  trying," 
said  the  Judge,  "  irtid  you  have,  doubtless,  some  let- 
ter of  Ackland's  that  will  do." 

"But,"  said  Miss  Simpson,  "It  ought  to  be, 
please,  something  written  very  recently,  if  possi- 
Die. 

"  Stay  I "  exchdmed  Cartwright,  "  I  have  the 
very  thing.  I  believe  it  was  the  last  thing  John 
Ackland  wrote  in  this  house.  Anyhow,  the  writing 
is  not  a  week  old." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  said  the  Judge. 

«  Why,  his  receipt,  to  be  sure,  for  the  money  I 
paid  him  the  other  day." 

Mr.  Cartwright  appeared  to  regard  this  document 
as  one  of  peculiar  interest.  He  insisted  on  handing 
it  round,  and  showing  it  to  every  one  :  remarking 
at  the  same  time  that  "  Ackland  wrote  a  bolder 
hand  than  any  one  could  have  supposed  from  the 
look  of  the  man."  The  only  person  to  whose  hands 
he  did  not  seem  particularly  willing  to  intrust  it, 
was  Miss  Simpson.     All  the  party,  however,  Were 

Xfor  the  experiment  to  bc^n,  and  that  young 
was  much  Urged  to  try  her  magnetic  powers 
on  the  document. 

"  Don't  crumple  it  I  "  cried  Cartwright,  nervous- 
ly, as  she  took  up  the  paper  somewhat  relnctuntly. 
Hardly  had  she  touched  it,  however,  before  Miss 
Simpson  s  whole  frame  seCmed  to  be  convul-^ed  by 
a  sharp  spasm. 

"  Take  it  away  I "  she  cried,  — "  take  it  nway  I 
You  have  put  me  in  rapport  with  a  —  " 

The  rest  of  this  exclamation  was  inaudible? 
Bat  Miss  Simpson  had  fainted.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  she  was  restored  to  consciousness ;  and  then 
she  declared  that  she  had  no  recollertioa  of  any- 
thing which  had  passed. 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Philip  Cartwrij^ht 
to  Jttdje  Griffin  that  evening,  **  thip  is  a  very 
serious  busine.-s ;  and  we  ou;j-ht  not  to  be  losing 
time  ab:mt  it.  You  must  cninc  with  me,  eM  Ige,  to 
Richmond  to-m<jrrow." 

*'  Do  yoa  su?pect  violence  or  foul  play  ?  "  paid 
the  Judge. 

"  I  don't  know,"  an^ncred  Cartwright,  "  I  don't 
like  the  look  of  it.  I  believe  that  John  Ackland 
when  he  left  Glenoak  had  a  large  sum  of  money 
with  him.  For  I  had  some  talk  with  him  about  the 
possibility  of  changing  it  at  the  first  stage  to 
Charleston.  We  ought  to  lose  no  time,  I  think,  in 
setting  the  police  to  work." 

Cartwright,  accompanied  by  Judge  Griffin,  went 
to  Richmond  the  next  day.    And  they  did  set  Olq 
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police  to  work.  And  the  police  worked  hard  for 
a  fortnight,  and  made  a  great  many  inquiries,  and 
suggested  a  great  many  ingenious  hypotheses,  but 
discovered  absolutely  nothing. 

"  All  we  can  do  now,"  said  the  Judge,  "  is  to  send 
or  write  to  Charleston.  But,  meanwhile,  don't  you 
think  we  ought  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Ackland's 
friends  in  the  North,  or  relatives,  if  he  has  any  ? 
Do  you  know  any  of  them  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Cartwright,  "I  had  thought  of  that 
before.  But  the  painftu  excitement  of  our  inquiries 
here  during  the  last  few  days  had  put  it  out  of  my 
mind.  I  am  not  personal^  acquainted  with  any 
relations  of  poor  Ackland.  But  I  believe  he  has 
a  cousin  at  Boston  —  a  Mr.  Tom  Ackland,  a  law- 
yer, I  think  —  and  1 11  write  to  him  at  once.  I 
don't  think  I  can  do  any  more  good  here.  Judge." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  Judge ;  "  you  've  done 
all  that  man  can  do,  and  more  than  any  man  could 
have  done  without  the  wits  and  energy  of  Philip 
Cartwright." 

"But I'm  quite  knocked  up,"  said  Cartwright, 
"  and  I  shall  return  to  Glenoak  to-morrow." 

Mr.  Philip  Cartwright,  however,  did  not  return 
to  Glenoak  quite  so  soon  as  he  said.  For  on  the 
evening  of  that  morrow  he  was  still  at  Richmond, 
and  engaged  in  the  transaction  of  a  very  important 
little  piece  of  business. 


CHAPTER    rV. 

In  the  City  of  Richmond,  Virgiqia,  United 
States,  and  in  a  ba<jk  street  of  a  certain  quarter  of 
that  town  which  was  not  verj'  well  reputed,  there  ex- 
isted a  certain  gambling-house  which  was  very  ill-re- 
puted. As  it  is  fortimately  possible  for  the  reader  of 
this  veracious  history  to'enter  that  house  without 
losing  either  his  character  or  his  purse,  he  is  here- 
by invited  to  do  so,  and  to  grope  his  way,  as  best  he 
can,  up  a  dark  and  CTcasy  staircase'  till  he  reaches 
the  third  landing,  wnere,  in  a  small  room,  to  which 
"  strangers  are  not  admitted,"  he  will  find  Mr. 
Philip  S.  Cartwright  in  close  conversation  with  a 
Mexican  gentleman  lately  arrived  in  Richmond. 
This  Mexican  ^entlelnan  is  of  such  modest  and  re- 
tiring habits,  mat,  although  he  has  been  resident 
about  three  weeks  in  the  capital  of  Virginia,  and  is 
a  gentleman  of  Ktriking  appearance  and  varied  ac- 
complishments, he  is  as  yet  unknown  to  any  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city,  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  enterprising  spirits  who  are  interested  in 
the  fortunes  otthe  cstaolishmcnt  which  he  has  hon- 
ored by  selecting  as  his  temporary  place  of  abode. 
Perhaps,  also,  the  name  of  this  interesting  foreigner 
(which  figures  on  his  risiting-cards  as  Don  Ra- 
mon Cabrera  y  Castro)  may  be  not  altogether  un- 
known to  some  professional  students  of  character 
whose  researches  arc  recorded  in  the  secret  archives 
of  the  Richmond  Police.  But,  if  this  be  so,  neither 
he  nor  they  have  as  yet  taken  any  steps  towards  in- 
creasing tncir  acquaintance  with  eacn  other.  To 
the  select  few  who  have  been  privileged  to  hold  un- 
restricted personal  intercourse  with  Don  Ramon 
during  his  short  residence  at  Richmond,  he  is  fa- 
,  miliarly  known  as  the  Don.  He  is  a  gentleman  of 
polished  manners  and  polished  nails  ;  an  epicurean 
I  philosopher,  who  takes  the  evil  with  the  good  of 
life  cheerfully  and  calmly.  Bv  the  side  of  &c  Don, 
even  the  descendant  of  the  Cfavaliers  looks  coarse 
and  underbred. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Cartwright, "  it  was  all  no  use. 
You  must  get  up  early  if  you  want  to  catch  a 
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Yankee  napping.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Said  It  wasn't  in  his  line  of  businesfl. 
Bref^  that  cock  would  n't  fight,  sir." 

"  Just  so,"  said  the  Don,  without  looking  up  from 
the  occupation  in  which  he  was  then  absorbed,  for  he 
was  paring  his  nails.  They  were  very  polished, 
very  pink,  and  very  spiky  nails.  "  You  railed,  in 
short,  my  dear  friend. 

"  Not  my  fault,"  replied  Cartwright ;  "  I  did  what 
I  could." 

"  Of  course,"  said  the  Don;  "and  Don  Filippo 
can't  do  more  than  a  man  can  do.  You  did  what 
you  coidd,  but  you  could  n't  dispose  of  the  notes. 
Just  so.    Where  are  they  ?  " 

"  Here,"  said  Cartwright,  "  and  vou  '11  find  them 
all  right."  He  pushed  a  little  black  box  across  the 
table,  which  seemed  to  be  common  property  of  the 
two  gentlemen,  for  the  Don  took  a  small  tey  fit)m 
his  own  pocket,  opened  the  box,  and  taking  &om  it 
a  bundle  of  bank-notes,  held  up  one  of  them  against 
the  candle  (making  a  transparency  of  it),  ana  con- 
templated it  with  a  tender,  musing,  and  melancholy 
eye. 

"They  are  beautifiilly  made,"  he  murmured, 
softly;  "just  look  at  the  watermark,  mi  querido 
Don  Filippo.    A  masterpiece  of  art  I " 

"  Yes,"  said  Cartwright ;  "  they  could  n't  beat  that 
in  New  York." 

"  Not  in  all  the  world,  —  not  in  heaven  itself  I  " 
sijghed  the  Don,  with  that  subdued  voice  expressive 
of  sensuous  expression  which  is  inspired  by  the  con- 
templation or  any  perfectly  beautiful  object 

"But  I  reckon  you 'd better  not  drop  *em  about 
Richmond,"  said  Cartwright. 

"You  think  so?  "  responded  the  Don,  musingly; 
"  you  really  think  so  ?  " 

"Our  people  are  too  sharp  now.  They  were 
caught  once,  but  I  take  it  they  won't  be  caught 
twice." 

"  Caught  once  ?  " 

"  Out  and  out  Two  years  ago.  By  a  Quaker 
chap  travelling  down  South  for  the  propagation  of 
Christian  knowledge,  and  various  little  manufac- 
tured articles  of  your  sort" 

"Then  it's  no  use  my  staying  here?"  said  the 
Don. 

"  Don't  think  it  is,"  said  Cartwright. 

"  And  I  think  you  *d  better  pay  ray  bill  before  I 
leave,  my  dear  friend." 

"  I  '11  do  what  I  promised,"  said  Cartwright. 

"  You  really  think,  then,"  said  the  Don,  "  that 
there  is  no  opening  for  investment  at  Richmond  ?  " 

"  That 's  a  fact,^'  said  Cartwright 

"  But  you  forget,"  resumed  his  companion,  "  that 
if  I  did  invest  any  portion  of  this  little  capital  for 
the  benefit  of  your  city,  sir,  and  if  that  benevolent 
speculation  unhappily  failed,  I  at  least  should  be 
spared  the  pain  of  contemplating  the  fsdlure,  since 
1  should  no  lono;er  be  in  the  States." 

"It  would  fail,"  smd  Cartwright,  "before  you 
could  get  clear  of  the  States,  and  the  Union  has  ex- 
tradition treaties." 

"  Not  with  all  the  world,"  replied  the  Don ;  "  not 
with  all  America  even.  Not  with  Texas,  for  in- 
stance." 

"  Well,  why  not  try  Texas  at  once  ?     Capital 

{)lace.    Just  over  the  frontier,  and  just  beyona  the 
aw." 

"  I  am  thinking  of  it,"  said  the  Don.  "  But  there 
are  drawbacks.  Jud^e  Lynch,  for  instance,  bowie- 
knives,  and  tar-barrels,  if  a  man  has  the  misfortune 
to  lose  popularity.    Besides  't  is  a  devil  of  a  dis- 


tance ;  and  thou^,  of  course,  you  will  psy  travel- 
ling expenses  — 

" JThat  's  not  in  the  bargwn,"  exclaimed  Cart- 
wright, thrusting  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  not  very  unlike  a 
Bengal  tiger  in  a  small  cage.  "  I  never  agreed  to 
that,  Don." 

"  But  you  will  agree  to  it,  of  course.  Friends 
must  help  each  other,  specially  such  intimate  friends 
as  you  and  I.  And  just  now,  you  know,  you  are  so 
rich,  —  at  least,  so  much  richer  than  I." 

"  I  ain't  rich,"  said  Cartwright ;  "  and  you  know 
it    But  I  have  an  idea,  Don. 

"  Felicita ! "  cried  the  Don,  bowing.  "  Ideas  are 
valuable  properties.  Yours  especially,  my  dear 
friend.  Virginia  mines ;  you  don't  work  'em  half 
enough.  I  suppose  you  want  a  partner.  What  are 
the  terms?" 

**  I  want  you  to  go  down  to  Charleston." 

"  It  is  out  of  my  way." 

"  Expenses  paid." 

«  And  firom  there  to  Texas?  " 

"  And  from  there  to  Texas." 

"  Business  at  Charleston  likely  to  last  long  ?  " 

"  A  month  at  longest    Possibly  less." 

"  Say  a  month,  then.  Charleston's  a  dear  city. 
Month's  board,  lodging,  carriage  hire,  small  pleas- 
ures—  " 

"Paid." 

"  For  a  foreign  gentleman  of  distinction.  Liv- 
ing twice  as  dear  for  foreigners  as  fpr  natives. 
Risk  paid,  too.  Risk 's  everything  in  the  calcula- 
tion, you  know.  May  be  heavy.  Have  n't  heard 
what  it  is  yet" 

"  None  in  the  world.  But  I  must  think  the  mat- 
ter over.  Meet  me  here  to-morrow  night  at  the 
same  hour.  If  we  agree  as  to  terms,  can  you  start 
at  once  ?  " 

"  The  sooner  the  better,  my  dear  friend." 

"  Then  to-morrow  night." 

"  I  shall  await  you  here." 

"  And  now,"  said  Cartwright,  "  to  get  out  of  this 
cursed  den  without  being  seen.  Don't  forget  to- 
morrow night." 

So  the  two  gentlemen  parted  for  that  evening. 

They  met  again  on  the  following  night  accord- 
ing to  appointment.  On  each  occasion  the  conver- 
sation between  them  was  carried  on  in  Spanish,  the 
only  language  which  Don  Ramon  spoke  fluently. 
In  the  inten'al  between  their  first  and  second  in- 
terview, Cartwright  was  busily  engaged  all  day  and 
a  great  part  of  the  night,  too,  in  his  own  room  at  the 
hotel,  —  probably  in  some  occupation  of  a  literary 
nature ;  for  before  he  began  it  he  had  purchased 
a  great  quantity  of  writinjj  materials,  —  various 
kinds  of  inks  various  kinds  of  pens,  various  kinds  of 
paper,  and  when  he  had  finished  it  he  left  behind 
nim,  as  he  unlocked  the  door  and  went  out  to  keep 
his  appointment  with  Don  Ramon,  not  even  a  pen  or 
a  scrap  of  paper.  The  work  on  which  he  had  been  so 
assiduously  employed  must  have  absorbed  all  these 
materials,  and  perhaps  spoiled  many  of  them ;  for 
in  the  room,  as  he  lefl  it,  there  was  a  strong  smeU  of 
burnt  pens  and  burnt  paper.    • 

On  the  morrow  of  that  night  Don  Ramon  left 
Richmond,  not  by  the  ordinarj'  conveyance  but  by 
a  horse  and  bugg},. which  he  had  purchased  for  the 
puri>ose,  since,  he  said,  he  was  travelling  for  his 
pleasure.    And  to  a  gentleman  who  could  aflTord  to 

Eay  for  his  pleasure,  nothin^was  less  pleasant  than  to 
e  booked  from  place  to  mace  like  a  parcel.    The 
same  day  Philip  Cartwright  returned  to  Glenoak. 
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It  is  one  pf  the  oddest  points  of  difference  be- 
tween man  and  woman  that  woman  has  no  First 
Love.  The  long  alphabet  of  her  affections  is  with- 
out any  distinct  end  or  beginning ;  she  mounts  by 
insensible  gradations  from  dolls  and  kittens  and 
pet  brothers  to  the  zenith  of  passion,  to  descend  by 
the  same  insensible  gradations  from  the  zenith  of 
passion  through  pet  brothers  to  tabby  cats.  There 
IS  no  such  event  as  A  first  kiss  forms  in  a  boy's  life 
to  mark  for  woman  the  transition  from  girlhood  to 
the  sudden  maturity  of  passion ;  she  has  been  kiss- 
ing and  purring  and  fondling  and  petting  from  her 
cradle,  and  she  wiU  pet  and  fondle  and  purr  and 
kiss  to  hex-  grave.  Love,  in  the  technical  sense  of 
the  word,  Is  with  her  little  more  than  an  intensifying 
of  her  ordinary  life.  There  is  no  new  picture,  but 
the  colors  are  for  the  while  a  little  heigntened  and 
the  tone  r-aised.  Presently  the  vividness  of  color 
will  &de  3gain,  and  the  cool  grays  lower  the  tone, 
and  the  jpr&ssion  of  life  will  have  died  away.  But 
Aere  will  be  no  definite  moment  at  which  one  could 
faaly  say  that  love  came  or  went.  A  girl  who  is 
not  whiflperinff  in  a  lover's  ear  will  Sways  say 
frankly  enough  that  she  never  knew  what  it  was 
not  to  be  in  love.  There  is  one  obvious  deduction 
which  die  forgets  to  draw,  that  there  never  can  be 
a  time  when  wie  can  know  what  it  is  to  be  in  love. 
Here  and  there,  of  course,  a  woman  may  be  colder, 
or  later  in  development,  or  more  self-conscious,  and 
may  divide  by  more  rigidly  marked  lines  the  phases 
of  her  life,  ^ut  even  then,  if  she  be  a  woman  at 
all,  she  can  have  no  first  love.  Feeling,  with  wo- 
man, has  no  pa^t,  as  it  has  no  future.  Ever}' phase 
of  her  life  begins  with  an  act  of  oblivion.  Every 
love  IB  a  first  love.  "  I  never  loved  any  one  be- 
fore," is  said,  and  said  truly,  to  a  dozen  loving  ears 
in  succession.  '*The  first  thing  I  should  luce  to 
meet  with  in  Paradise,"  said  Lady  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu, "  would  be  the  river  Lethe,  the  stream  of 
Forzetfulness."  But  woman  finds  a  little  rivulet  of 
Lethe  at  every  stage  of  her  heart's  career.  If  she 
remembers  the  past  at  all,  it  is  to  offer  it  up  as. a 
burnt  sacrifice  to  the  deity  of  the  present.  When 
Cleopatra  talked  about  Ctesar  to  Mark  Antony, 
she  passed,  no  doubt,  her  fingers  through  her  lover's 
bur  and  wondered  how  she  could  ever  have  doted 
on  such  a  bald-pated  fellow  as  the  Dictator.  Had 
she  succeeded  in  charming  Octavius,  she  would 
have  wondered  equally  at  her  infatuation  fi)r  such 
a  ne'eiHio-well  as  Antony.  And  so  it  is  no  wonder 
that  a  woman's  first  love,  even  if  she  realizes  it  at 
all,  goes  down  in  this  general  wreck  of  the  past. 
But  in  m^n's  life  it  is  a  revolution.  It  is  in  fact 
the  one  thing  that  makes  him  man.  The  world  of 
boyhood  is  strictly  a  world  of  boys.  Sisters,  cous- 
ins, aunts,  mothers,  are  mixed  up  in  the  general 
crowd  of  barbarians  that  stand  without  the  play- 
groun^. 

There  are  few  warmer  or  more  poetic  affections 
than  the  chivalrous  friendship  ot  schoolfellows; 
there  is  no  truer  or  more  genuine  worship  than  a 
bov's  worship  of  the  hero  of  the  scrimmage  or  the 
cncket-field.  It  is  a  fine  world  in  itself,  but  it  is  a 
wonderfully  narrow  and  restricted  world.  Not  a 
girl  may  peep  over  the  palings.  Girls  can't  jump 
or  fasc  out,  or  swarm  up  a  tree  ;  they  have  nothing 
to  ta&  about  as  boys  talk ;  they  never  heard  of  that 
glorious  swipe  of  old  Brown's ;  they  are  awful  milk- 
wps;  they  cry  and  "  tell  mamma  " ;  they  arc  afraid 
of  a  governess,  and  of  a  cow.    It  id  impossible  to 


conceive  a  creature  more  utterly  contemptible  in  a 
boy's  eyes  than  a  girl  of  his  own  age  usually  is. 
Then  in  some  fatal  moment  comes  the  revolution. 
The  barrier  of  contempt  goes  down  with  a  crash. 
The  boy-world  disappears.  Brown,  that  god  of  die 
playground,  is  cast  to  the  owls  and  to  die  bats. 
There  is  a  sudden  coolness  in  the  friendship  that 
was  to  last  from  school  to  the  grave.  Paper-chases 
and  the  annual  match  with  the  "  old  fellows  "  cease 
to  be  the  highest  objects  of  human  interest.  There 
is  less  excitement  than  there  was  last  year  when  a 
great  cheer  welcomes  the  news  that  Mugby  has  got 
the  Ireland.  The  boy's  life  has  become  muddled 
and  confused.  .  The  old  existence  is  sheering  off, 
and  the  new  comes  shyly,  fitfiilly.  It  is  only  by  a 
sort  of  compulsion  that  he  will  own  that  he  is  mak- 
ing all  this  "  fiiss  "  about  a  ^1.  For  the  moment 
he  rebels  against  the  spell  of  that  one  little  face,  the 
witchery  of  that  one  little  hand.  He  lingers  on  the 
border  of  this  new  country  from  whence  there  is  no 
return  to  the  old  playing-fields.  He  i|  shy,  strange 
to  this  world  of  woman,  and  woman's  talk  and 
woman's  ways.  I^e  surest,  steadiest  foot  on  the 
cricket-ground  tuo^bles  over  footstools,  and  tangles 
itself  in  colored  wools.  The  sturdiest  arm  3iat 
ever  wielded  bat  trembles  at  the  touch  of  a  tiny 
finger.  The  voice  that  rang  out  like  a  trumpet 
among  the  tumult  of  foot-ball  hushes  and  trembles 
and  ialters  in  saying  half  a  dozen  commonplace 
words.  The  old  sense  of  mastery  is  gone.  He 
knows  that  every  chit  in  the  nursery  has  found  out 
his  secret,  and  is  laughing  over  it.  He  blushes  — 
and  a  boy's  blush  is  a  hot,  painful  thing  —  when  the 
sisterly  heads  benjd  togetner  and  he  hears  them 
whispering  what  a  fool  he  is.  Yes,  he  is  a  fool,  — 
that  IS  one  thing  which  he  feels  ouite  certain  about. 
There  is  only  one  other  thing  he  teels  even  more  cer- 
tain about,  —  that  he  is  in  love,  and  that  love  has 
made  him  a  man. 

We  are  not  of  course,  going  to  trench  on  the 
field  of  poets  and  moral  preachers,  or  to  expound, 
like  Sir  Barnes  Newcome,  the  philosophy  of  the 
affecdons,  or  to  demonstrate  with  Miss  Faithftill 
and  Mrs.  Fawcett  the  great  office  which  First  Love 
fulfils  in  the  economy  of  man.  The  only  remark 
we  have  to  make  is  the  very  obvious  one  which 
moral  preachers  mav  be  pardoned  for  forgetting 
that  it  IS  on  the  whole  a  wonderfully  pleasant  thing. 
If  one  enters  it  through  Purgatory,  it  is  none  the 
less  a  Paradise  at  whicn  one  arrives,  an  Eden  with 
its  tree  of  knowledge  and  its  tree  of  life.  There  is 
none  of  the  distrust,  the  irony,  the  low-pitched  ex- 
pectations of  after  affection ;  no  practical  second 
thoughts ;  no  calculations  about  wedding-rings  and 
marriage  setdements.  In  its  beginning  love  still 
hovers  in  a  sort  of  debatable  land  between  the 
real  and  the  unreal,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  fun  and 
make-believe  of  boyhood  and  girlhood  about  it  yet. 
There  is  the  old  school-trick  of  "  ?ecrets,"  of 
"  mystery,"  whisperings  in  comers,  stolen  glances, 
dropped  gloves,  litde  letters  deposited  in  crafty 
hiding-places.  There  is  the  carrying  out  of  the  new 
ritual  of  love  as  love-novels  give  it  to  us,  the  stealing 
photographs  and  die  kissing  locks  of  hair,  and  the 
writing  love-poems  with  a  certain  weakness  in  their 
rhyme,  and  the  watching  the  light  in  om*  mistress's 
window.  It  is  wondertul  with  what  a  rigorous 
exactitude,  with  what  a  grave  seriousness,  we  canr 
out  our  part  in  the  pleasant  little  comedy.  But  it 
is  no  comedy  to  us  while  we  figure  in  it.  It  is  the 
revelation  of  a  new  world,  a  world  of  light  aud  joy, 
a  world,  too,  of  wonder  and  enchantment  and  mys- 
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tery.  "Toat  est  myst^re  dans  ramour,"  we  sing 
wim  old  Fontaine,  "  ses  filches,  son  carquois,  son 
flambeau,  son  enfanee,"  and  of  Aese  mysteries  we 
arc  admitted  as  worshippers. 

It  is  hard  not  to  feel  a  little  flutter  of  pride  at  be- 
ing not  quite  what  other  people  are,  not  quite  what 
we  ourselves  were  a  month  ago.  What  would 
others  understand  of  this  new  love-language  that  we 
talk  ?  What  of  our  spasmodic  little  chatter,  broken 
with  passionate  ejaculations  that  have  no  relation 
to  any  subject  that  could  be  discussed  in  earth  or 
heaven,  interrupted  by  silences  more  eloquent  than 
words?  What  of  those  delicious  caprices  that  fol- 
low on  the  sense  of  power,  those  bright  little  quar- 
rels that  only  exist  in  the  faith  that  severance  is 
impossible?  What  of  this  new  love  of  letter- writ- 
ing in  fingers  that  once  hated  a  pen  ?  We  exult  in 
the  thought  that  St.  Valentine's  day  taxes  the  ener- 
gies of  the  post-oflice  more  than  any  other  day  in 
me  year.  We  laugh  to  think  of  a  great  Govern- 
ment department  in  a  flutter  because  Love  says 
**  write,"  and  we  have  written.  What  of  this  new 
delight  in  solitude,  in  "  mooning  about,"  as  we  used 
to  call  it  in  our  unregenerate  days  ?  Surely,  it  is 
something  that  love  conquers  boredom,  that  one  is 
never  alone  when  one  can  peep  at  a  locket,  or  spell 
over  again  those  sweetest  and  most  crossed  of  let- 
ters, or  debate  whether  the  object  of  one's  passion 
looked  best  in  a  blue  dress  or  a  brown.  JBut  all 
these  are  the  mere  outer  accidents  of  life,  and  it  is 
life  itself  that  is  so  changed.  WTiat  a  fresh  bois- 
terous breeze  of  life  and  liberty  comes  sweeping 
down  on  the  tranquil  little  soul  whose  deepest  joys 
and  sorrows  have  been  over  her  lessons  and  her 
doll  I  All  the  youth  in  her  veins  quickens  at  the 
touch.  She  is  a  hoyden,  a  scapegrace  in  a  moment ; 
the  governess  shrugs  her  shoulders ;  mamma  begins 
to  think  of  her  "  coming  out."  Then  there  is  the 
sudden  revulsion,  the  delicious  inequalities  and  in- 
consistencies of  a  period  of  transition,  the  shyness 
and  stiffness,  the  silence,  the  revery.  Then  at  a 
bound  there  is  the  retium  on  pure  girlhood,  the  de- 
fiant revolt,  the  rebellion  against  this  absorption  in 
another.  Odi  el  amo,  it  is  the  close  neighborhood 
of  the  two  that  gives  each  its  charm.  She  is  a  flirt, 
a  coquette ;  for  what  is  coquetry  but  the  half-in- 
credulity of  a  girl  unable  to  believe  in  her  own  hap- 
piness, eager  to  convinee  herself  by  any  experience 
of  the  new  strength  and  attraction  that  she  haS 
gained  ? 

Afler-life  brings  deeper,  intenser  pnssion,  but 
never  sensation  so  vi\'id,  so  rapid,  so  exquisitely 
contrasted,  never  so  involuntary.  A  girl  lies  pas- 
sive in  the  very  dreaminess  of  joy  as  emotion  after 
emotion  sweeps  over  her,  faith  and  jealousy  and 
bitterness  and  delight,  like  the  wind  sweeping  over 
JEolian  chords  and  wakening  music  as  wild  and 
wayward  as  the  music  in  her  heart.  What  o  her 
moment  of  life  gives  her  those  **  grands  ennuis  en- 
tremel^s  de  joie  "  that  the  old  French  poete^^s  sung 

about  ?  — 

• 
**  Quand  je  pcnoe  avoir  ptaa  de  dooleur. 
Bant  y  penser  Je  me  trouve  hors  de  peine  j 
Puiu  qoand  je  crois  ma  jole  6tre  cenaine, 
Bt  dtre  mi  hftut  de  tarn  d^«ir6  hetur, 
li  me  remet  eu  mon  premier  malbeur.'* 

Men  spend  a  great  deal  too  much  time,  says  a 
great  philosopher,  over  love.  We  diare  Mr.  Mill's 
opinion,  though  probably  Mr.  Mill  would  hardly 
snare  our  grounds  for  it.  We  don't  grudge  a  mo- 
ment given  to  a  man's  First  Love,  because  a  man 
believes  in  it.    "  Credo  quia  impossibile,"  —  "I  be- 


lieve just  because  it  ia  impossible,"  —  replied  Ter- 
tuUian  to  the  objector  to  his  faith ;  and  it  is  a  gaui 
to  himianity  that  at  the  very  outset  of  life  one 
should  meet  and  believe  in  a  thing  so  impossible 
as  First  Love.  We  are  saved,  at  any  rate,  from  the 
dreary  gospel  of  Mr.  Buckle,  fiiom  regarding  our- 
selves as  machines,  and  tabulating  our  fives  in  aver> 
ages.  So,  too,  there  are  days,  early  days  in  a  man's 
course,  when,  sitting  alone  and  looking  on  a  sun- 
set, he  feels  like  a  grain  of  sand  at  the  mercy  of 
winds  that  blow  whence  and  wnither  he  knows  not 
First  Love  at  any  rate  saves  us  out  of  thoughts' like 
these  by  quickening  in  us  pulses  of  pain  and  please 
ure  that  will  beat  on,  drive  the  winds  as  they  list. 
How  much,  too,  of  the  reverence,  the  reserve,  the 
grace  and  refinement  of  character,  springs  out  of 
those  days  of  distant,  hushed  worship,  of  aJl-surren- 
dering,  all-daring  faith  ?  A  mere  girl,  like  a  mere 
daisy,  rouses  widdn  us  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears. 
That  first  touch  of  passion  gives  a  beauty  of  its  own 
to  the  temper  of  a  man,  as  it  gives  it  to  the  face  of 
a  woman. 

Who  luis  not  noted  the  strange,  sweet  change 
that  ^oflens  the  abrupt  gesture,  and  gives  music  to 
the  hasty  speech,  in  the  hovden  when  love's  fin?er 
first  touches  her  ?  When  Wgmalion's  statue-bride 
quickened  into  human  life,  sne  must  have  felt,  one 
iancies,  an  inexpressible  joy  in  the  sense  of  the  rap- 
ture her  beauty  had  created,  and  could  sustain.  It 
is  this  new  sense — this  consciousness  that,  as  she 
simply  lives  and  moves,  her  grace  and  power  is  go- 
ing out  of  her  to  gladden  at  least  one  heart  of  man's 
—  that  quickens  a  girl's  face  out  of  the  hardness 
and  immobility  of  earlier  years.  From  mere  physi- 
cal, immobile  form,  it  becomes  life  and  spirit,  sensi- 
tive to  every  wave  of  thought,  feeling,  reflection. 
The  very  wonder  of  the  new  world  she  looks  out 
upon,  its  interest,  its  awe,  mirror  themselves  in  the 
ouick  alternations  of  enthusiasm,  of  terror,  of  ten- 
acmcss.  It  is  quite  as  well  to  get  a  little  beauty 
into  the  world,  quite  as  well  to  preserye  a  little 
poetry  in  man,  and  while  First  Love  does  this  we 
don't  mean  to  surrender  it  to  Mr.  MilL  But  we 
freely  give  up  to  him  its  successors.  The  mere 
con^'entional  repetition  of  the  real  thing,  when  Its 
first  fervor  of  faith  has  fled,  the  repetition  of  the  old 
love-litanies  bv  lips  that  liave  learnt  the  irony  of 
them,  the  mechamcal  performance  of  the  ritual  that 
has  become  a  sham,  tnis  is  —  wo  agree  with  Mp. 
MiU  —  a  sheer  waste  of  human  time.  When  a  man 
has  ^ot  safely  over  thirty,  and  looks  back  on  the 
number  of  these  performances,  their  extreme  dreari- 
ness, and  the  time  they  have  cost  him,  he  feels  a 
tmnge  of  compunction,  and  a  certain  pleasure  in 
the  consciousness  that  he  is  now  at  any  rate  secure 
till  forty.  As  for  women,  tiU  they  are  quickened 
by  the  apostleship  of  the  champions  of  their 
**  rights,"  they  will  probably  go  on  thinking  these 
little  farces  the  pleasantest  things  in  life.  After 
all,  they  are  not  more  ridiculous  than  the  general 
tenor  of  their  existence,  and  woman  has  at  any  rate 
more  time  to  waste  than  man. 

THE  ADVENTURE  OF  THE  MARY  ANN. 

IN   TWO  PARTS.      PART   I. 

The  Marj-  Ann  was  a  whaling-vessel,  well  known 
in  the  Tasmanian  trade.  She  had  always  been 
accounted  a  lucky  ship.  When  others  had  returned 
without  oil,  or,  as  the  phrase  is,  "  clean,"  she  had 
been  able  to  pay  her  men  good  wages,  or  rather  to 
give  her  men  considerable  sums  of  money  as  thei 
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share  in  the  enterprise,  ibr  the  principle  of  co-opera- 
tion, which  is  now  receiving  yearly  new  applica- 
tions in  England,  has  long  been  in  use  among 
whalers.  Men  go  oat  on  the  a^'eement  that  they 
shali  receive  a  particular  specifiea  share  of  the  total 
proceeds.  Sometimes  they  draw  nothing  at  all  at 
the  end  of  their  Toyage ;  sometimes  each  sailor  re- 
ceives as  much  as  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds. 
Bat  the  general  effect  of  the  system  is  tnat  &e 
sailors  engaged  in  the  trade  are  rather  above  the 
average;  th^  each  man  looks  after  his  follows, 
and  does  his  best  to  aid  the  common  cause.  When 
they  have  reached  the  whaling-ground,  there  are 
no  idle  hands.  While  one  man  is  specially  ap- 
pointed to  keep  a  lookout,  he  is  assisted  by  the 
eyes  of  every  one  on  deck ;  and  when  at  last  the 
welcome  "  lliere  she  blows !  "  is  heard,  men  rush 
to  the  boats  as  readily  as  schoolboys  rush  out  of 
school. 

The  Mary  Ann  had  usually  been,  as  I  said,  a 
locky  ship,  and  men  would  go  out  in  her  for  a 
smaller  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  voyage  than 
they  would  in  other  vessels.  Her  crew  was  usu- 
ally, there^^re,  a  picked  one,  and  her  captain,  old 
Tmesalt,  as  good  a  whaler  as  could  be  met  with. 
And  yet  the  Mary  Ann  was  an  old,  Imnbering, 
clumsy  vessel,  which  ploughed  her  way  through  a 
beaw  sea  in  as  awkward  a  style  as  any  Dutchman 
ever  "built.  She  was  of  Dutch  build.  In  a  gale  of 
wind  she  had  as  much  notion  of  riding  on  the  waves 
as  Washington  Irving's  Tinbroek  would  have  had 
of  dancing  a  polkas  She  rolled  from  side  to  side 
until  her  yards  nearly  touched  the  sea,  and  in  her 
onward  course  went  through  the  opposing  waves 
instead  of  over  them.  When  she  was  young,  she 
had  been  a  Dutch  Ea^  Indiamaa.  A  curious  chap- 
ter might  be  written  on  the  vicissitudes  of  ships. 
The  victory  is  to  be  laid  up  like  an  old  Green- 
wich pensioner.  Ihe  ship  in  which  Captain  Cook, 
now  a  hundred  years  ago,  made  one  of  nis  voyages 
round  the  world,  was  employed  only  a  few  years 
390  as  a  collier  between  Newcastle  and  London. 
One  of  the  dirtiest  whalers  which  I  ever  saw,  and 
this  only  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  was  the 
Prince  Hegent,  a  vessel  which  had  been  the  yacht 
of  George  iV. ;  and  it  wodld  be  easy  to  make  out 
quite  a  long  list  of  vessels  now  doing  the  rougher 
cind  of  sea-work,  which  in  their  younger  days  have 
»een  noble  service. 

The  Mary  Ann  had  been  out  for  a  ten  months* 
cruise  on  the  whaling-ground  which  lies  all  round 
the  great  Southern  Ocean.  This  time  she  had 
been  unfortunate,  and  her  crew  were  returning  in 
disgust  far  a  new  supplyof  provisions  and  a  few 
weeks*  run  on.  shore.  They  had  reached  Storm 
Bay,  and  expected  within  a  few  hours  to  anchor 
off  Hobart-town.  The  wind  had  fallen,  and  the 
men  were  standing  lazily  about,  looking  out  for  any 
si^  of  its  rising  again.  At  last  one  of  the  sailors 
called  attention  to  the  ^t  that  a  boat  was  putting 
off  from  the  land.  In  a  few  minutes,  three  men 
could  be  made  out,  and  before  very  long  the  pilot 
was  on  board.  It  requires  some  experience  of  the 
sensation  to  understand  how  men  who  have  been 
cut  off  from  all  human  intercourse  for  many  months 
welcome  a  new  face.  The  pilot  in  this  case  was  a 
^ery  good  fellow,  talkative  and  good-natured,  and 
reidy  to  answer,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  all  the 

aoertions  which  were  showered  upon  him.  But 
10  one  absorbing  piece  of  news  on  which  he  always 
fen  back,  when  ne  could  get  a  moment's  leisure 
from  answering  questions,  was  that  Black  Dick  had 
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escaped  again,  and  had  gathered  round  him  a  gang 
of  the  worst  bush-rangers  which  the  island  had  yet 
seen.  Black  Dick  had  robbed  the  mail.  Black 
Dick  had  tied  a  dozen  different  men  to  trees ;  had 
stopped  the  coach  going  to  Launceston,  and,  with 
the  help  of  his  companions,  had  relieved  the  pas- 
sengers (rf*  everything  which  possessed  sufficient 
value  in  his  eyes  to  be  worth  taking ;  had  threat- 
ened that  ho  would  attack  a  man  against  whom  he 
had  a  grudge  in  the  very  centre  of  Hobart-towTi ; 
had  been  seen  to  go  down  the  principal  street  in 
open  day.  With  one  man  to  help  him,  he  had 
gone  to  a  ball  up  the  countrj-,  and  had  made  his 
appearance  in  the  midst  of  the  festivity  with  a  rifle 
at  nis  shoulder ;  had  then  called  for  silence,  a  pro- 
ceeding quite  unnecessary  ;  and  had,  after  gracious- 
ly promising  not  to  harm  anybody  if  they  did  not 
stir,  sent  the  hat  round,  makmg  a  collection  of  in- 
voluntar}'  offerings  of  money,  watches,  bracelets, 
brooches,  watch-guards,  and  even  rings. 

Lastly,  the  man  had  gathered  together  a  number 
of  ruffians,  almost  as  bad  as  himself^  and  was  known 
to  have  committed  some  terrible  murders.  Parties 
of  police  had  been  out  after  him  for  weeks,  but  they 
seemed  to  give  him  but  little  trouble.  The  convict 
servants  scattered  throughout  the  colony  were 
known  to  give  him  assistance,  and  it  was  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  settlers  in  remote  districts  were 
ready  to  purchase  their  own  sticurity  at  the  price 
of  conni\'ing  at  his  presence.  The  government  had 
offered  a  reward  for  him  dead  or  alive.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  he  would  make  the  attempt  from  the 
northern  side  of  the  island  to  escape  over  to  the 
mainland ;  extra  men  had  therefore  been  stationed 
at  every  likely  spot  on  the  north  coast,  and  eviery 
ship  leaving  the  colony  was  subjected  to  a  stricter 
search.  AD  these  particulars  the  old  pilot  related 
while  waiting  on  the  poop  of  the  Mar)-  Ann  for  the 
approach  of  the  s'ea-breeze,  which,  usually  setting 
in  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  would,  in 
the  course  of  three  or  four  hours,  carry  them  easUy 
to  their  anchorage. 

Meantime,  ftx>m  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  a 
long  whale-boat  had  put  to  sea,  and  was  rapidly 
moving  in  the  direction  of  the  ship.  The  pilot  was 
the  fiwt  to  notice  her,  and  to  wonder  what  she 
could  be.  She  could  not  belong  to  any  whaler,  be- 
cause none  was  in  si^ht.  She  was  not  a  Hobai*t^ 
town  boat,  because  she  was  coming  from  the  oppo- 
site direction-  Neither  could  she  belong  to  Port 
Arthur,  because  from  the  convict  settlement  no 
boat  belonging  to  the  government  would  be  allowed 
to  make  its  way  round,  and  there  were  no  private 
boats.  The  pilot  could  only  think  of  the  boat  be- 
longing to  the  isthmus  wluch  separates  Tasman's 
Peninsula  from  tlie  mainland.  At  this  isthmus, 
which  is  a  low  sandy  neck  from  sea  to  sea,  and 
only  some  three  hundred  yards  wide,  there  were 
stations  near  to  each  other,  with  guards  stationed 
day  and  night  to  prevent  the  escape  of  convicts 
from  the  peninsula.  To  help  them,  there  were  and 
are  dogs  kept  at  the  public  expense,  and  chained, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  fugitive  to  make  his 
escape  without  passing  within  readi  of  them.  Should 
the  runaway  endeavor  to  swim  round,  he  well  knew 
that  the  bays  were  alive  with  sharks.  There  was 
a  boat  kept  on  the  mainland  side  of  the  peninsula, 
but  what  could  the  police  force  stationed  there 
want  so  far  away  ?  IT  the  boat  had  been  kept  on 
the  peninsula  side  of  the  isthmus,  the  pilot  would 
have  thought  that  it  contained  an  escaped  party  of 
convicts. 
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This  view  of  the  matter  once  suggested,  made 
eveiy  one  on  the  alert  Ships  had  been  seized  be- 
fore, and  the  crews  either  murdered  outright,  or 
turned  adrifl  to  make  their  way  back  as  they  best 
conld  in  a  boat,  or,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
Lady  Hobart,  had  been  compelled  to  work  the  ship 
under  the  guidance  of  the  captors.  The  mate, 
however,  soon  made  the  matter  clear.  His  tele- 
scope showed  that  none  of  them  wore  either  the 
bright  yellow  or  the  gray  clotliing  in  which  runaways 
from  Port  Arthur  would  be  domed. 

In  a  few  minutes  it  became  evident  that  the  boat 
was  making  her  way  to  the  ship.*  As  she  drew 
near,  she  was  carefully  scanned,  in  order  that  some 
trace  of  her  character  might  be  discovered. 

"They  are  not  convicts  .by  their  dress,"  said  one. 

"  Two  of  them,  at  least,  have  blue  shirts  on  like 
policemen,''  said  a  Hobart-town  lad. 

"  Can  they  be  a  shipwrecked  crew  ?  "  asked  an- 
other. 

But  before  he  could  be  answered,  the  captidn  no- 
ticed that  there  were  only  four  men  pulling,  al- 
though eleven  were  in  the  boat. 

Presently,  they  saw  a  white  rag  hoisted  on  the 
top  of  an  oar,  and  the  man  who  had  suggested  that 
they  might  be  a  shipwrecked  crew  gave  himself 
credit  for  his  si^acity. 

'*If  they  are  shipwrecked  men,  they  pull  like 
landsman." 

"  But  ships'  crews  don't  all  pull  like  whalers," 
suggested  the.  pilot. 

*^  And  ships'  crews  that  don't  belong  to  whalers 
don*t  carry  whaling-boats  such  as  that,"  answered 
the  captain. 

Altogether,  there  were  circumstances  about  the 
incident  which  would  have  created  wonder,  if  not 
anxiety,  at  any  time ;  but  now,  while  the  ^hip  was 
lying  becalmed,  they  naturally  became  an  exciting 
topic 

Soon  the  boat  could  be  made  out  clearly,  and  a 
fair  notion  obtained  of  the  men  in  her.  None  of 
them  were  clothed  in  the  least  like  convicts.  Thatj 
at  any  rate,  was  clear.  Two  had  blue  over-shirts ; 
the  rest  had  nothing  particular  in  their  dress  to  in- 
dicate who  or  what  they  were.  They  mi^ht  be 
sailors,  or  they  might  be  ordinary  colonial  laborers. 
As  the  boat  drew  near,  it  was  seen  that  they  only 
possessed  four  oars.  Altogether  there  were  eleven 
men  in  her.  As  soon  as  uiey  got  within  speaking 
distance,  the  captain  shouted  to  ask  them  wno  they 
were,  and  what  they  wanted.  His  suspicions  had 
been  aroused,  and  he  was  just  the  man  to  make  a 
hard  fi^ht  rather  than  have  his  ship  taken.  But  he 
felt  half  ashamed  of  himself  as  he  shouted,  because 
apparently  there  was  only  a  boat  of  unarmed  men 
approaching. 

**  We  are  the  shipwrecked  crew  of  the  Philadel- 
.  phia,  American  whaler* "  shouted  the  man  steering 
in  the  whale-boat. 

"That  boat  never  belonged  to  an  American 
whaler,"  said  the  captain  to  the  pilot 

"  She  is  the  police-boat ;  I  know  her  by  the  red 
line,"  interrupted  the  pilot  eagerly. 

"  Mr.  Smitn,"  the  captain  called  quietly  to  the 
first  mate,  "  ^  your  anchor  on  the  bulwarks  ready 
to  drop  over  into  that  boat  if  there  should  be  any 
need  for  it" 

Mr.  Smith  thought  the  precaution  a  rather  foolish 
one,  but  obeyed,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  Now,  boatswain,  bring  up  your  lances  and 
harpoons." 

When  the  latter  order  had  been  obeyed,  it  was 


evident  that  it  would  have  been  an  extremely  dan- 
gerous thing  to  make  an  attack  on  the  Mary  Ann. 
Thd  lance,  as  sharp  as  a  razor,  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  whaler,  would  be  a  terrible  weapon.  But 
the  captain  had  seen  by  the  faces  of  the  crew  that 
they  tnought  his  precautions  altogether  unnecessa- 
ry ;  and  as  he  looked  towards  the  boat,  he  felt  in- 
clined to  agree  with  them.  Almost  the  only  circum- 
stance of  suspicion  was  the  fact  that  they  were  in 
the  police  whale-boat. 

By  this  time  the  boat  was  within  easy  speaking 
distance  of  the  ship,  and  the  men  could  oe  readily 
seen  from  the  deck. 

"  How  do  you  come  by  that  boat  ?  "  asked  the 
pilot 

"  The  police  have  lent  it  to  us  to  go  to  Hobart^ 
town  in.  Our  own  was  too  much  damaged  to  float 
any  longer." 

"  But  this  is  not  the  way  to  Hobart-town." 

"  No.  We  saw  you,  and  thought  you  would  give 
us  a  lift;  when  the  sea-breeze  came  up,"  answered 
the  man  at  the  steering-oar. 

The  statement  might  possibly  be  true,  and  indeed 
the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  looked  so  ordinary',  that 
no  one  seemed  to  think  of  making  any  opposition 
to  the  approach  of  the  boat  A  rope-ladder  was 
thrown  over  to  them,  and  without  more  ado  they 
made  fast  their  boat,  and  followed  each  other  close- 
ly on  board. 

And  then  there  began  a  short  tragedy,  which 
lasted  only  three  minutes.  The  boat's  crew  were 
runaway  convicts,  who  had  surprised  the  police, 
taken  their  boat,  stolen  their  clothes,  ana  had 
planned  this  attack  upon  the  whaler,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  getting  away  from  the  island.  Each  man, 
at  a  signal  given  by  a  short  active  man,  who  acted 
as  their  leader,  produced  a  pistol,  and,  pointing  it 
at  the  head  of  the  whaler  nearest  him,  intimated, 
in  the  plainest  possible  way,  that  deadi  would  be 
the  doom  of  any  one  who  should  venture  to  resist. 
Nevertheless,  the  captain  and  two  or  three  others, 
including  the  cabin-boy,  did  resist  A  shot  was 
fired  at  each.  The  captain  was  slightly  wounded, 
and  the  boy  overpowered.  Two  men  who  resisted 
were  mortally  wounded,  and  then  the  Mary  Ann 
was  in  the  possession  of  eleven  of  England's  picked 
scoundrels.  Her  crew,  with  the  exception  ot  three 
men,  were  bound ;  the  old  pilot  and  captain  were 
locked  in  a  cabin,  at  the  door  of  which  a  man  stood 
sentry;  and  the  ship's  head  was  tiuned  seaward. 
The  convicts  then  held  a  short  consultation,  and  the 
result  was  that  they  ordered  four  of  the  crew  and 
the  pilot  to  be  brought  on  deck,  to  be  lowered  into 
the  whale-boat  by  which  they  had  themselves  come 
to  the  ship,  ana  turned  adrift.  When  this  was 
done,  the  captain  and  the  remainder  of  his  crew, 
now  reduced  to  six,  were  brought  together,  and  in- 
formed by  Black  Dick  —  for  the  leader  of  the  ruffians 
was  the  notorious  bushranger,  —  that  they  were 
going  to  California,  that  resistance  on  the  part  of 
anylx)dy  would  be  punished  by  instant  death,  but 
that  if  these  sailors  would  work  willingly,  they 
should  be  well  treated.  The  same  night^  Uic  ship 
ran  out  of  Storm  Bay,  and  bv  daylight  was  out  of 
sight  of  land.  The  poor  sailors,  who  were  expect- 
ing a  run  on  land  aflcr  their  monotonous  voyage, 
hsS  a  three  months'  journey  before  them,  with  Uie 
certainty  of  no  pay  at  the  end,  and  the  probability 
of  hard  treatment  in  the  mean  time. 

A  week  had  passed  by.  The  captain's  wound 
almost  completely  disabled  him.  lie  was  treated 
with  the  utmost  harshness  by  Black  Dick,  and 
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would  m  all  probability  have  been  knocked  on  the 
head,  or  thrown  overboard,  bnt  for  the  hct  that 
nobody-  else  knew  so  thoroughly  how  to  work  the 
ship.  The  mate,  a  clever  Yorkshireman,  with  very 
little  to  san  but  that  little  always  to  the  purpose, 
acquiescecf  apparently  in  what  could  not  be  helped. 
Black  Dick  even  seemed  to  have  taken  a  liking  to 
him.'  Hie  Hobart-town  lad,  who  had  a  good  word 
from  every  sailor  on  board,  was,  however,  mortally 
hated  by  the  convict  leader,  who  resented  every 
time  he  met  him  the  lad's  brave  resistance  to  him 
on  the  day  of  capture.  The  lad  could  steer  well, 
was  particularly  useful  alod,  and  was  altogether 
much  too  valuable  in  helpiiig  the  lazy  rascals  who 
had  been  deputed  to  ao  the  work  of  the  men 
tamed  adrifl,  to  be  murdered  outright.  Still,  he 
▼as  terribly  ill-used.  He  was  calkd  up  at  all 
times  of  the  day  and  ni^ht  to  do  the  most  difficult 
and  dangerous  work.  If  a  sail  wanted  reefing, 
poor  Charley  had  to  go  whether  the  simimons  were 
m  his  watch  or  not.  While  everybody  else  had  a 
certain  namber  of  hours'  sleep,  he  was  pretty  certain 
tp  be  disturbed  in  his,  ana  mi^ht  think  himself 
fortunate  if  he  got  half  the  allotted  time.  The 
convicts  themselves  followed  their  captain's  ex- 
ample, and  this  the  more  readily,  because  they 
saw  that  the  latter  rather  liked  to  'see  them  ill-use 
the  lad. 

A  fortnight  more  passed,  and  the  ship  had  made 
^ood  progress  into  tne  Pacific.  She  was  reaching 
me  latitude  of  the  Fijis.  Nothing  of  importance 
had  occiurred  on  board.  Black  Dick  had  chosen  to 
torture  poor  Charley.  One  day  he  had  him  hoisted 
with  a  rope  under  his  arms  up  to  the  crosa-trees, 
and  kept  there  until  he  fainted.  At  another  time, 
he  was  sent  aloft  on  a  cold  night,  and  kept  there, 
just  SLS  he  had  turned  out  of  his  berth,  until  mom- 
mg,  when  he  was  so  cold  that  it  was  only  with  the 
aid  of  the  mate,  who  got  well  cursed  for  his  pains, 
that  the  lad  reached  the  deck.  Nobody  else  would 
have  dared  to  give  him  a  helping  hand ;  but,  as  1 
have  said,  the  mate  had  made  himself  rather  a 
favorite  with  Black  Dick.  He  had  done  what  he 
could  for  poor  Charley,  had  given  him  many  an 
encouraging  word,  hail  warded  off  many  a  blow, 
bat,  as  he  brought  the  lad  down  the  companion,  it 
seemed  that  he  too  was  deserting  him;  for  he 
whispered  into  his  car,  not  words  of  consolation, 
hot  a  command  and  a  threat :  "  You  must  not  say 
anything  about  our  relationship,  or  1  shall  let  them 
do  what  they  like  with  you." 

Charley  was  a  distant  connection  of  the  mate's 
wife,  what  did  the  mate  mean  by  thus  wishing 
that  all  connection  between  them  should  be  un- 
known ? 

And  the  captain  all  this  time,  what  of  him  ? 
He  was  at  first  gloomy  and  sulky :  the  pain  from 
the  wotmd,  the  loss  of  his  ship,  and  the  ill-treat- 
ment he  received  seemed  to  leave  him  time  for 
nothing  else  than  grumbling.  He  was  compelled 
to  assist  the  mate  in  taking  the  ship's  latitude  and 
longitude,  and  Black  Dick  was  cunning  enough  to 
watch  yen'  jealously  that  there  was  no  connivance 
between  them  which  might  run  them  into  danger- 
ous waters. 

And  then,  as  the  days  drew  on,  the  captain  re- 
covered to  some  extent  his  health  and  spirits. 
Night  after  night  he  saw  the  convicts  take  alternate 
rounds  of  carousing,  until  he  sometimes  believed 
and  almost  hoped  imkt  they  would  set  the  Mary  Ann 
on  fire.  Ancl  then  there  would  return  the  great 
hope  of  freedom ;  the  desire  to  shake  off  these  scoun- 


drels, and,  if  possible,  bring  them  to  justice.  He 
wished  that  tney  might  meet  with  a  man-of-war, 
English,  French,  or  American,  he  did  not  care 
which.  If  they  should  board  him,  he  would  de- 
nounce the  men,  even  though  he  should  be  shot  that 
very  moment.  He  hated  them  for  the  way  they 
treated  poor  Charley.  He  wished  that  they  would 
all  get  drunk  together,  and  give  him  a  chance  of 
making  off  in  a  boat.  But  they  were  much  too  care- 
ful for  that,  —  would  not  even  allow  him  to  be  too 
long  with  any  of  his  old  crew ;  and  the  mate,  whom 
he  saw  necessarily  a  good  deal  every  day,  seemed 
to  have  quite  *gone  over  to  the  enemy.  He  was  a 
rare  hand  at  whale-fishing,  but  no  match  at  plotting 
against  Black  Dick.  He  had  made  one  or  two  sug- 
gestions to  the  mate,  to  seize  the  ship,  to  have  a 
boat  lowered  under  some  easily  feigned  pretence, 
and  to  get  away  in  the  night  fiut  the  cola-hearted 
mate  had  only  shaken  ms  head,  and  said  that  it 
could  not  be  done.  ' 

"  Wait,"  he  had  said;  "things  may  turn  out  right. 
Take  it  easy  till  they  do." 

And  meantime  the  mate  himself,  who  seemed  the 
friend  of  the  bushranger,  and  was  believed  to  be 
so  by  all  on  board  except  by  the  ship's  carpenter, 
who  had  known  him  from  his  babyhood,  was  simply 
playing  his  own  part.  A  day  or  two  had  convinced 
nim  that  it  was  altogether  useless  to  attempt  any- 
thing like  active  opposition.  It  was  doubtml 
whether  all  the  six  men  who  remained  of  the  ship's 
crew  could  be  trusted,  —  even  if  tjiey  could,  they 
were  quite  powerless  against  the  suspicious  and 
well-armed  convicts.  He  knew  quite  well,  from  his 
Van  Dieman's  Land  experience,  that  these  bush- 
rangers would  not  hesitate  at  the  murder  of  them 
all,  if  they  had  anything  to  gain  thereby.  Nay,  he 
believed  that  they  would  put  such  a  design  into 
execution  immediately,  but  for  the  necessity  they 
were  under  of  having  men  to  manage  the  ship.  He 
saw,  therefore,  that  Sie  best  course  to  pursue  was  to 
make  himself  necessary  td*thcm.  Thus  it  was  that 
within  a  week  he  nad  convinced  Black  Dick  that 
they  could  do  nothing  without  him,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  retain  the  captain,  in  order  to  do  some 
of  the  calculation  requirea  for  the  navi^tion. 

At  last  Black  Dick  told  him  his  plans.  They 
were  to  go  to  California,  to  sell  the  ship,  and  make 
off  mth  the  money.  The  Yorkshireman  coolly 
turned  round  to  the  bushranger,  looked  him  steadi- 
ly in  the  face,  and  asked  him  how  much  he  was  to 
be  paid  for  his  trouble. 

The  bushranger  was  surprised,  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  burst  into  a  short  laugh.  ^*  That 's 
what  I  call  cool  "  ;  but  he  was  pleased  at  the  cool- 
ness, nevertheless.  When  he  named  a  sum,  the 
mate  stood  out  for  a  higher,  until  at  length  a  bar- 
gain was  struck. 

The  bargain  having  come  to  the  ears  of  the  cap- 
tain, the  latter  resolved  to  denounce  the  mate  as  an 
accomplice  whenever  he  should  have  the  chance. 
The  poor  captain  was  much  too  simple  and  straight- 
forward a  sailor  to  make  out  what  was  going  on  in 
the  brain  of  his  mate. 

California  being  the  destination,  the  mate  thought 
it  beat,  aft^r  thinking  the  matter  over,  to  persuade 
Black  Dick  that  the  likeliest  way  of  evacung  sus- 
picion was  to  go  in  with  oil.  But  the  Mary  Ann 
was  clean,  l^e  bushranger  pointed  out  to  the 
mate,  when  he  suggested  that  they  should  try  to 
catch  a  fish  or  two,  that  they  had  been  returning 
to  Hobartrtown  without  oil,  and  naturally  asked 
why  they  could  not  go  in  the  same  condition  into 
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San  Francisco,  the  capital  of  California,  The  mate 
pointed  out  that  the  ship  belonged  to  Hobart- 
town,  that  it  was  natural  they  should  go  there,  in 
order  to  see  their  fnends,  and  give  an  account  to 
the  owners  of  the  ship ;  but  that  in  California,  the 
circumstance  of  a  southern  ship  going  so  far  out 
of  her  course  would  be  suspicious.  However,  the 
mate  did  not  press  his  point;  he  was  not  very 
certain  that  any  good  end  could  be  gained  by  it. 
His  moderation  and  want  of  eagerness  made  the 
bushranger  think  the  more  favorably ,of  the  plan, 
and  at  length  determine  that  the  advice  should  be 
taken. 

When  the  captain  learned  that  the  ship  was 
to  be  put  a  little  out  of  her  course  in  order  that 
they  might  come  upon  whaling-groimd,  his  spirits 
improved  wonderfnJly.  Tke  old  fisher's  instinct 
awakened  in  him  at  once. 

Everything  was  got  ready  for  the  purposes  of  the 
•chase.  The  men  were  told  that  theu*  best  chance 
of  getting  safely  into  San  Francisco  was  to  take 
with  them  a  cargo  which  should  give  them  the 
appearance  of  havmg  been  about  a  lawful  pursuit. 
I  don*t  know  what  was  in  the  mate's  head  at  the 
time  he  made  the  sug^restion  which  had  been 
adopted,  or  whether  he  had  formed  any  definite 

Elan.  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  had  not.  Possibly 
e  thought  that  the  great  point  to  be  aimed  at  was 
the  gaining  of  time.  He  knew  that  the  colonial 
government  would  be  quite  certain  to  send  a  man- 
of-war  after  them,  and  that  the  pursuer  would  most 
likely  think  Cafifomia  was  the  proposed  destina- 
tion of  the  runaways.  On  the  other  hand,  to  meet 
with  whales  they  would  have  to  go  somewhat  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  to  California,  because,  though 
landsmen  are  generally  unaware  of  the  fact,  ships 
usually  keep  within  very  narrow  tracks,  and  very 
seldom  strike  out  a  new  course  for  themselves. 

As  a  set-oflf  to  the  disadvantage  of  leaving  the 
ordinary  track,  the  mate  considered  it  probable 
that  on  the  whaling-ground  they  might  meet  with 
other  vessels,  by  the  help  of  whfcfh  he  might  get  a 
chance  of  sending  a  message  to  an  Engli^  man-of- 
war. 

The  captain  was  in  high  glee  at  the  prospect  of 
sport  Tne  mate  took  everything  very  easily,  as 
everybody  thought,  and  meantime  was  puzzling 
his  brains  as  to  what  course  he  should  adopt  to 
make  other  people  aware  of  the  true  state  of  affairs 
on  board  the  Mary  Ann. 

In  a  few  days,  the  joyful  cry  was  heard  an- 
nouncing that  a  fish  was  in  sight.  A  boat  was 
lowered ;  the  captain  was  placed  in  it,  with  an 
equal  number  of  ex-convicts  and  ordinary-  sailors 
as  his  crew.  The  convicts,  however,  carried 
pistols;  for  they  were  by  no  means  inclined  to 
trust  the  rest.  I  need  not  describe  the  chase. 
Melville  has  done  it  so  well,  that  it  is  almost  {as- 
sumption in  any  one  else  to  attempt  it.  They  were 
successful.  The  convicts  soon  became  enamored 
of  its  excitement,  its  fine  sport,  and  the  risk.  It 
was  as  exciting  as  bushranging,  and  quite  as  dan- 
gerous. Then,  too,  they  haS  ttom  one  day's  work 
obtained  three  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  oil.  A  few 
such  days'  work,  and  they  would  have  something 
to  sell  when  they  reached  California.  The  latter 
was  the  argument  which  told  most  on  some  of  the 
men ;  but  Black  Dick  shook  his  head.  He  wanted 
to  be  in  port  before  it  was  at  all  likely  that  any 
news  of  their  capture  of  the  vessel  had  preceded 
them. 

A  day  or  two  more  of  such  sport  as  they  had  had, 


and  they  could  go  into  California  with  a  good  pre- 
tence. 

The  next  day,  as  an  observation  showing  their  posi- 
tion had  been  entered,  while  the  captain  was  mark- 
ing their  latitude  and  longitude  on  the  chart,  ac- 
cording to  the  daily  custom  on  board  ship,  the  mate 
took  advantage  ot  the  momentary  absence  of  the 
bushranger  —  who,  although  he  put  more  trust  in 
the  mate  than  in  anybody  else,  yet  never  allowed 
the  observations  to  be  taken,  or  the  entries  in  the 
log  or  on  the  chart  to  be  entered,  out  of  his  pres- 
ence ^-  to  make  him  notice  how  near  they  would 
be  to  a  certain  island,  which  was  then  one  of  the 
naval  stations  of  Her  Majesty  in  the  South  Pacific. 

The  poor  lad  Charley  continued  to  be  ill-treated. 
Every  kind  of  petty  oppression  which  the  ill-will 
of  bad  men  could  suggest  was  heaped  upon  him. 
His  life  was  a  long  misery.  He  had  insufficient 
food  and  insufficient  rest ;  he  was  rope's-ended  withr 
out  the  smallest  compunction  ;  he  was  exposed  to 
all  weathers,  and  was  at  every  ruffian's  beck  and 
caU. 

Next  day,  another  whale  was  sighted.  The  boat 
was  lowered,  a  simDar  crew  placed  in  her,  and  the 
pursuit  began.  The  fish  (as  the  whale  —  in  de- 
fiance of  naturalists  —  is  called  by  the  sailors)  led 
them  a  long  chase,  so  long  that  they  lost  sight  of 
the  phip  altogether,  and  but  for  the  fact  tlmt  the 
Mary  Ann  followed  in  the  direction  which  they 
had  taken,  they  would  have  had  great  difficulty  in 
finding  their  way  back. 

The  late  return,  however,  suggested  a  plan  to  the 
mate  which  he  thought  might  iS  put  into  execution. 
If  the  captain,  when  steering  the  whaler,  could 
again  manage  to  get  out  of  sight  of  the  ship,  he 
might  contrive  not  to  be  seen  again,  and  to  make 
his  way  to  that  island,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
was  pretty  sure  to  find  an  English  man-of-war. 

There  were  many  difficulties  in  the  way.  The 
captain  was  not  the  man  who  could  readily  take  a 
hint;  he  must  be  directly  communicated  with. 
Accordingly,  as  the  ship's  calculations  were  being 
made  next  day,  when  the  mate  was  asked  by  the 
captain  to  check  his  working,  the  former  wrote 
upon  the  slate :  "  Lose  yourself,  and  make  oflT  for 
the  island."  The  captaifi  had  the  sense,  ailer  read- 
ing the  message,  to  turn  the  slate,  and  take  the 
opportunity  of  afterwards  rubbing  out  the  writing 
without  arousing  the  suspicion  of  the  convict  cap- 
tain, who  had  been  seated  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  cabin  table  while  this  had  been  going  on. 

When  the  ship's  iK>sition  was  marked  on  the 
chart,  the  mate  laid  his  rule  quite  naturally  on  the 
course  which  would  lead  from  the  spot  the  ship 
then  occupied  to  the  island.  "  W  est-by-nortn 
exactly,"  was  the  involuntary  remai*k  of  the  cap- 
tain. 

That  same  day  the  boat  was  manned  again.  The 
crew  was  compJjsed  of  three  convicts  —  who,  ac- 
cording to  custom  and  for  fear  of  an  attack,  were 
armed  —  and  five  of  the  crew  of  the  Mary  Ann. 
Charley  was  put  in,  in  order  to  take  the  place  of  the 
harpoon-thrower  at  the  oar,  when  the  whale  had 
been  reached. 

From  the  moment  they  left  the  ship,  the  mate  de- 
termined that  he  would  do  his  utmost  to  get  the 
Mary  Ann  under  the  notice  of  the  man-of-war  on 
the  station.  He  went  below,  leaving  the  bushran- 
ger in  charge,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  sleep 
to  which,  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  ship's  work, 
he  was  entitled.  Before  getting  into  his  berth  he 
gave  one  more  look  seaward,  and  though  he  could 
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not  by  this  time  see  the  boat,  he  saw  something  else 
widen  he  thought  would  fiivor  his  purpose.  The 
boat  had  started  to  go  in  a  westerly  direction,  th^t, 
of  course,  being  the  direction  in  which  the  whale 
bad  been  seen ;  the  mate,  however,  saw  now,  what 
perhaps  no  one  else  observed,  —  certainly  none  of 
the  convicts,  —  that  the  school  of  whales  had  turned 
south,  and  must  have  long  since  caused  the  men  in 
the  boat,  which  could  not  be  seen  from  the  ship's 
dect,  to  alf«r  her  course.  Ordinarily,  the  ship,  in- 
stead of  being  allowed  to  follow  gently  to  the  west, 
so  as  to  aid  the  boat,  would  have  altered  her  course, 
and  ?one  where  occasional  clouds  of  spray  showed 
that  3ie  whales  had  gone.  The  mate,  however,  did 
not  want  the  ship's  course  altered,  and  so  went  to 
sleep  with  a  contented  mind.  Two  hours  later  he 
came  on  deck,  asked  Black  Dick — who  had  con- 
stituted himself  captain  in  the  mean  time  —  wheth- 
er anything  had  been  seen  of  the  boat ;  learned  that 
no  one  had  observed  her,  but  that  she  was  supposed 
to  be  but  a  little  way  ahead ;  and  then  expressed 
his  fear  that,  from  a  slight  change  which  had  oc- 
curred in  the  wind,  the  whales  might  have  led  the 
boat  in  another  direction.  The  bushranger  was  a 
little  alarmed  at  the  suggestion,  because  he  could 
not  afTord  to  lose  the  Iwat's  crew,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  almost  necessary  to  have  some  of  the  five  sear 
men  who  were  in  her  to  manage  the  vessel.  The 
day  drew  to  a  close,  and  no  signs  of  the  boat  were 
to  be  seen.  A  man  was  sent  to  the  mast-head  to 
keep  a  lookout,  but  he  could  see  nothing  of  her. 
The  mate  advised  that  they  should  lie  to  for  the 
night,  and  keep  lights  burning  at  the  mast-head. 
He  felt  that  this  could  safely  m  done  for  his  pur- 
pose, as  he  believed  the  boat  to  be  considerably  dis- 
tant from  them.  One  suggestion  was  so  reasonable 
that  it  covered  the  other.  Accordingly,  the  ship 
lay  to.  The  crew  felt  pretty  sure  that  the  boat 
would  be  with  them  by  morning.  Morning  came, 
and  there  was  no  sign  of  her.  Black  Dick  grew 
anxious  ;  so,  too,  did  the  mate.  A  consultation  was 
held,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
was  to  cruise  about  tluring  the  day,  and  keep  a  look- 
out for  the  missing  boat.  The  mate  took  good  care 
that  they  should  make  long  tacks  northward,  and 
very  short  ones  southward.  The  landsmen  were 
quite  unable  to  see  anything  suspicious  in  what  was 
being  done :  and  the  sailors  were  quite  content,  as 
they  generally  are,  to  trust  undoubtingly  the  man- 
agement of  the  ship  to  their  superior  officer.  Ap- 
parently, the  ship  was  making  a  series  of  irregular 
circles  round  a  given  point ;  really,  she  was  making 
a  series  of  ellipses  round  a  point,  which  was  mov- 
ing at  each  eUipse  more  to  the  north.  Ellipse  after 
elupse  was  made,  and  as  the  hours  passed  away, 
look^  more  and  more  anxious  were  cast  round  the 
homon  :  still  the  boat  was  not  to  be  seen. 
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LADY  PALMERSTON. 
AifOXG  the  pictures  at  Panshanger,  the  sen*  of 
Earl  Cowper  in  Hertfordshire,  is  one  by  Sir  Job^aa 
Remolds  of  more  than  common  excellence,  repre- 
senting two  boys  seated  or  half-reclining  on  the 
trunk  of  a  felled  tree,  and  a  young  lady  of  more 
tender  years  with  a  basket  of  flowers  in  her  hand. 
This  picture  possesses  an  interest  far  beyond  what 
it  may  derive  from  being  one  of  the  last  great 
works  of  the  master;  the  fiffures  are  portraits  of 
William  Lamb,  second  Lord  Melbourne,  Frederic 
Lamb,  third  Lord  Melbourne,  and  Amelia  Lamb, 
Viscountess  Palmerston,  who    died  on   Saturday 


last.*  The  eldest  of  those  boys  grew  up  to  be  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  age  and  the  girl 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  women ;  the  superiority 
in  each  instance  being  rather  gradually  and  uncon- 
sciously arrived  at  tlmn  asserted,  rather  conceded 
than  compelled.  The  brother  rose  to  be  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  without  commanding  elo- 
quence or  lofty  ambition,  lazily  and  loungingly  as 
it  were,  by  the  spontaneous  display  of  fine  natural 
abilities,  by  frankness,  manliness,  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  ms  countrymen,  and  good  sense.  The 
sister  became  the  undisputed  leader  of  English  soci- 
ety, equally  without  apparent  effort ;  without  aim- 
ing at  the  fame  of  a  wit,  like  Madame  de  Stael,  or 
that  of  a  beauty,  like  Madame  de  R^camier,  or  of 
that  of  a  party  idol,  like  Greorgiana,  Duchess  of 
Devonshire ;  without  once  overstepping  by  a  hair's 
bfeadth  the  proper  province  of  her  sex ;  by  the  im- 
forced  development  of  the  most  exquisitely  feminine 
qualities,  by  ffrace,  refinement,  sweetness  of  dispo- 
sition, womamy  sympathies,  instinctive  insight  into 
character,  tact,  temper,  and  —  wonderful  to  relate 
— heart. 

Lady  Palmerston,  bom  in  1 787,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  reniston,  first  Lord  Melbourne.  Her  mother 
was  the  sister  of  Sir  Kalph  Milbanke,  the  father  of 
Lady  Noel  Byron,  and  Lady  Palmerston  was  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  maxim  that  personal, 
especidlv  mental,  gifts  and  qualities  are  usually 
inherited  through  the  mother.  Lady  Melbourne 
exercised  a  marked  influence  over  a  large  circle  of 
distinguished  acquaintance.  Lord  Byron  alludes 
to  her  in  1818  as  "  the  best  friend  I  ever  had  in  my 
life,  and  the  cleverest  woman.'*  In  1818  he  writes : 
"  The  time  is  past  when  I  could  feel  for  the 
dead,  or  I  should  feel  for  the  death  of  Lady  Mel- 
bourne, the  best,  the  kindest,  the  ablest  female  I 
ever  knew,  old  or  young." 

Lady  Palmerston's  childhood  and  girlhood  must 
be  supposed  to  have  passed  like  those  of  other 
young  ladies  of  her  rank,  and  her  education,  except 
what  must  have  accrued  imperceptibly  from  mater- 
nal influences,  to  be  the  same.  Female  education 
did  not  then  aim  at  crowding  the  memory  with  what 
is  called  usefiil  knowledge ;  its  chief  objects  were 
grace  and  accomplishments,  and  the  results  were 
seen  in  individuality  and  variety  of  character,  in 
the  fi^er  development  of  the  natural  faculties,  in 
greater  ease,  freshness,  and  elasticity.  Women  of 
quality  differed  like  their  handwriting,  which  is 
now  uniform  and  generic  instead  of  personal  and 
peculiar.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  broad  inference  we 
should  draw  fix)m  the  many  bright  illustrations  that 
have  survived  to  our  day,  beginning  with  the  one 
I  who  has  given  occasion  for  these  remarks.  The 
first  event  in  her  life  requiring  notice  was  her  mar- 
riage with  Earl  Cowper,  in  1806.  She  then  imme- 
diatelj^  took  her  place  in  the  brilliant  galaxy  of 
beautiftil  and  accomplished  women  of  rank  who 
continued  to  form  the  chief  ornament  of  the  British 
Court  during  successive  reigns,  till  they  were  grad- 
ually replaced,  not  outshone,  by  a  younger,  not 
fairer  or  more  fascinating,  race.  It  was  about  the 
period  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  visits  to  London, 
m  1814-15,  that  these  ladies,  as  if  by  a  common 
understanding,  concentrated  their  attractions ;  and 
it  was  during  these  two  eventful  years,  when  the 
metropolis  guttered  with  stars,  ribands,  and  bright 
eves,  that,  conspicuous  in  her  own  despite,  among 
tlie  gay  and  dazzling  throng  was  the  charming 
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Lady  Cowper,  Hke  **  zraoe  put  in  action,"  whose 
softness  was  as  seductive  as  Her  joyousness :  — 

**  Whote  laugh,  full  of  mirth,  irithont  any  control 
But  the  Bireetone  of  gracefuloeBS,  rang  from  her  booI.^ 

Yet  that  throng  comprised  Sarah,  Countess  of  Jer- 
sey, Corisandra,  Countess  of  Tankerville,  Mary 
Isabella,  Duchess  of  Rutland,  Lady  Charlotte  Camp- 
bell, and  a  long  array  of  formidable  competitors. 
One  result  or  product  of  this  period  was  the  insti- 
tution of  Almack's.  On  the  introduction  of  quad- 
rilles and  waltzes  after  the  peace,  grown-up  people 
had  to  learn  their  dancing  over  again,  and  a  high- 
born party  met  daily  for  that  purpose  at  Devon- 
shire House,  where  it  was  agreed  to  establish  a 
series  of  subscription  balls  on  the  cheapest  and 
most  restricted  plan.  Lady  Cowper  was  one  of  the 
first  six  patronesses,  and  during  her  lon^  tenure  of 
power  (tor  it  was  power)  in  that  capacity,  her  in- 
fluence waB  uniformly  exerted  to  modify  the  ex- 
clusiveness  of  her  colleagues. 

Her  fond  admiration  for  her  brother  WilUam  and 
the  jealous  watch  which  she  kept  over  his  reputa- 
tion to  the  last  leave  little  doubt  that  she  was  no 
indifferent  or  unappreciating  observer  of  the  minis- 
terial adventures,  or  misadventures,  of  her  political 
Mends  before  or  afler  their  accession  to  office  in 
1830.  But  what  may  be  called  her  public  life 
dates  from  1839,  when  she  married  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  Lord  Cowper  having  died  in  1837.  Yet  no 
one  would  have  been  more  surprised  than  herself  if, 
at  that  time,  she  had  been  told  that  she  was  about 
to  begin  a  career  which,  in  any  sense,  could  be 
called  public.  A  celebrated  writer  (Madame  Hahn 
Hahn)  declares  her  sex  incapable  of  the  sustiuned 
pursmt  of  an  elevated  object  for  its  own  sake. 
"  When  a  woman's  heart  is  touched,  when  it  is 
moved  by  love,  then  the  electric  spark  is  com- 
municated and  the  fire  of  inspiration  flares  up ;  but 
even  then  she  desires  no  more  than  to  suffer  or  die 
for  what  she  loves.  That  woman  remains  to  be 
bom  who  is  capable  of  interesting  herself  for  an 
abstract  idea."  Lady  Palmerston  formed  no  ex- 
ception to  this  theory.  The  motive  power  in  her 
case  was  love  of  her  husband ;  it  was  her  intense 
interest  in  him  and  in  his  political  fortunes  that 
made  her  a  politician ;  her  source  of  inspiration  was 
not  an  abstract  idea  or  principle,  but  the  man.  To 
place  him  and  keep  him  in  what  she  thought  his 

E roper  position ;  to  make  people  see  him  as  she  saw 
im ;  to  bring  lukewarm  friends,  carping  rivals,  or 
exasperated  adversaries  within  the  genial  atmos- 
phere of  his  conversation  ;  to  tone  down  opposition 
and  conciliate  support,  —  this  was  thenceforth  the 
fixed  purpose  and  master  passion  of  her  life. 

l£  she  had  deliberately  set  about  the  formation 
of  a  salon  for  an  interested  end,  the  probability  is 
that  she  would  have  failed,  as  so  many  equally 
qualified  by  birth  and  fortune  have  failed  both  be- 
fore and  since,  from  not  understanding  the  delicate 
structure  of  our  society,  which  will  neither  be  led 
nor  forced,  professedly  and  ostensibly.  The  grand 
attraction  or  Holland  House,  Lansdownc  House,  and 
Devonshire  House  in  the  olden  time  was  the  con- 
viction that  these  princely  residences  were  open  to 
merit  of  every  spft,  that  the  noble  owners  had  a 
genuine  relish  for  intellectual  eminence,  and  cor- 
dially sympathized  with  the  artists,  men  of  letters, 
and  others  of  purely  personal  distinction  who  were 
their  guests..  The  attraction  of  Lady  Palmerston's 
salon  at  its  commencement  was  the  mixed,  yet  se- 
lect and  refined,  character  of  the  assemblage,  the 
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result  of  that  exquisite  tact  and  high  breeding 
which  secured  her  the  full  benefits  of  exdnsiveiiess 
without  its    drawbacks.     The    diplomatic     ccarp& 
eagerly  congregated  at  the  house  of  the  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs.     So  did  the  poUticiaiis ;    the 
leading  members  of  the  fine  world  were  her  kabit- 
ual  associates ;  and  the  grand  difficulty  of  her  ael^ 
appointed  task  lay  in  recruiting  firom  among  the 
rising  celebrities  of  public  life,  fia^on,  or  literature. 
From  the  time  hord  Palmerston  became   Prime 
Minister  she  grew  less  particular  and  diierinu  not- 
ing, and  although  the  current  story  of  her  **  gilded 
cards,"  which  never  were  gilded,  was  grossly  ejrag- 
gerated,  a  limited  number  of  invitations  were  occa- 
sionally distributed  with  direct  reference  to  vetes. 
But  so  many  were  simultaneously  distributed  fiom 
higher  motives  that  the  tone  and  complexion  of  tiie 
company  remained  substantially  uncnanged.      She 
had  a  marked  predilection  for  youth  and  beauty, 
along  with  an  equallv  marked  dislike  to  vulgarity'  . 
and  ungainUness.     She  would  have  *' those    two 
pretty  girls " ;  and  she  would  not  have  **  that  fat 
woman  with  her  ugly  daughters,"  although  the  fat 
woman  was  the  wife  of  a  county  member,  and  the 
two  pretty  girls  had  neither  father  nor  brother  •in 
either  House.    The  elite  of  the  London  world  were 
invariably  asked  without  regard  to  politics,  and  the 
most  liberal  hospitality  was  extended  to  all  foreign- 
ers of  note.    Her  visiting  book  was  kept  as  reeu- 
larly  as  a  merchant's  ledger.     So  long  as  her  heslth 
allowed,  she  made  a  point  of  filling  up  her  cards 
with  her  own  hand,  and  she  knew  exactly  whom 
she  had  invited  for  each  of  her  alternate  nights. 
She  used  to  say  that  she  rarely  gave  a  large  party 
without  its  being  attended  by  three  or  four  persons 
not  invited  for  the  night  or  not  invited  at  all.     But 
not  a  shade  of  manner  on  her  4)art  betrayed  her 
recollection  of  the  fact. 

"  If,"  she  would  say,  **  it  amused  them  to  come, 
they  were  quite  welcome."  Indeed,  her  good  na- 
ture was  inexhaustible,  nor  was  it  ever  known  to 
give  way  under  any  extent  of  forwardness  or  tire- 
someness. The  quintessence  of  high  breeding  is 
never  to  ruffle,  offend,  or  mortify,  —  never  to  cause 
an  unpleasant  feeling  by  a  tone,  a  gesture,  or  a 
word ;  and,  instead  of  interrupting  or  abruptly  quit- 
ting wearisome  or  pushing  visitors,  she  would  listen 
till  they  ceased  of  their  own  accord  or  were  super- 
seded and  went  away. 

There  is  a  prevalent  notion  that  sensibility  and 
impressibility  are  destroyed  or  bltmted  by  advanc- 
ing years,  but  on  a  calm  analysis  of  the  alleged 
instances,  it  will  be  found  that,  where  fancy  and 
feeling  are  supposed  to  have  decayed  or  died  out, 
they  never,  in  point  of  fact,  existed.  The  flash  and 
exuberance  of  youthful  spirits  were  mistaken  for 
them.  Lady  Palmerston  never  lost  her  wonderful 
freshness!  Her  impressions  were  ba  lively,  her 
sympathies  as  warm,  her  affections  as  expansive, 
when  she  had  passed  eighty  as  when,  in  opening 
womanhood,  she  was  peltinc;  flowers  or  rowing 
on  the  lake  at  Brocket,  or  playfully  proposing  to 
bound  over  the  billiard-table  at  Fetworth.  Famil- 
iar topics  did  not  weary  her,  nor  strange  repel. 
She  felt  the  same  vivid  interest  in  things  and  peo- 
ple, old  and  young,  as  if  she  was  just  entering  life ; 
and  this  enviable  faculty  —  be  it  remembered  to 
her  immortal  honor — was  retained  through  sixty 
years  of  pomps  and  vanities,  of  luxury  and  flattery, 
of  social  and  political  scheming,  of  alternative  ela- 
tion and  despondency,  of  all  that  is  most  factitious, 
most  illuaioD-destroymg,  most  demoralizing  in  what 
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ierioos  pec^le  afann,  renoance,  denomice,  and  de- 
precate as  '^  the  world." 

Is  it  a  boon  or  a  penance  to  be  exempt  from  the 
operadon  of  that  kindly  law  of  nature,  imch  makes 
those  whose  pilgrimage  through  life  lias  been  pro- 
longed beyond  the  common  span  comparatiyely  in- 
sensible to  the  gradual  dropping-off  of  their  early 
compattkms  on  the  way  ?    La^  Palmerston  was 
saddBoed  and  depressed  by  the  de^h  of  the  late 
Cootttess  of  Tankerrille,  followed  by  that  of  an- 
other cherished  friend,  Lady  WiUoughby,  to  an  ex- 
tent that  caused  serious  apjn^ension  for  her  health. 
The  morning  of  a  grand  dinner  to  the  Italian  Princes 
at  Cambridge  House,  Lady  Tankerville  was  taken 
ill  and  unable  to  be  present.     The  moment  the 
party  bixte  up  Lady  Palmerston,  without  waiting 
Hir  her  carria^  got  into  a  hack  cab  and  hurried 
(^  to  the  bedside  of  the  inyalid  in  Hertford  Street. 
Whoever  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  once  received 
on  a  cordial  footing  of  intimacy  might  count  secure- 
ly on  her  enduring  regard  and  her  ^erons  advo- 
cacy if  required.     She  was  thorou^y  enthusias- 
ticdly  loyal,  and  would  tolerate  no  doubt,  suspi- 
cioD,  or  depreciation  of  a  firiend.    She  was  also  plac- 
able in  the  extreme  towards  tm-friends,  provided 
they  had  not  been  guilty  of  caballing  asainst  Lord 
Pumeraton  or  transgresised  the  limits  of  fair  party 
warfiure  in  assailing  him.    Then  a  change  came 
over  her ;  ^e  patte  de  velours  shot  out  its  cuiws,  the 
dove  teemed  armed  with  the  beak  and  talons  of  the 
hawk.     One  of  the  most  cutting  letters  of  reproach 
ever  written  was  addressed  by  her  to  the  late  C. 
Greville,  whom  she  valued  and  esteemed,  on  hear- 
ing that  he  had  taken  an  active  and  hostile  part  in 
the  Pacific  affair.    Her  anger  was  short-lived.    She 
might  have  taken  for  her  motto  '<  Benefits  in  marble, 
injuries  in  dust"    She  never  forsook  a  fiiend  and 
always  forgave  a  foe. 

Enffliidiwomen  cannot  talk  politics,  properly  so 
caUed,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with  French- 
women, whose  alleged  superiority  is  open  to  doubt. 
The  reason  has  been  already  indicated.  Their  views 
are  purely  personal ;  "  men,  not  measures,"  is  their 
maxim ;  their  thoughts  are  running  on  whether  a 
hosbandy  a  brother,  or  a  lover  is  to  achieve  distinc- 
tion and  have  a  place.  Lady  Palmerston  never  at- 
tempted or  pretended  to  understand  the  bearings 
of  a  complicated  question.  '<  You  must  write  that 
down,"  Biie  would  say  if  a  communication  struck 
her,  "  and  I  will  show  it  to  Lord  Palmerston  when 
he  comes  in;  or  stay,  perhaps  he  is  not  gone 
out" 

The  bell  was  rung,  the  servant  was  sent  with  a 
scrap  of  paper  or  a  simple  message,  and  the 
sunmons  was  immediately  obeyed.  Long  ex- 
perience had  taught  him  that  her  tact,  her  intuition, 
were  infidlible  in  such  matters.  The  services  of 
the  great  lady  to  the  great  statesman  extended  far 
beyond  the  creation  of  a  salon.  What  superficial 
observers  mistook  for  indiscretion  was  eminently 
rueful  to  him.  She  always  understood  full  well 
^hat  she  was  telling,  to  whom  she  was  telling  it, 
when  and  where  it  would  be  repeated,  and  whether 
the  repetition  would  do  harm  or  good.  Instead  of 
the  secret  that  was  betrayed,  it  was  the  feeler  that 
▼as  pat  forth;  and  no  one  ever  knew  firom  or 
thrw^h  Lady  Palmerston  what  Lord  Palmerston 
did  not  wish  to  be  known.  His  death  was  a  terrir 
ble  shock,  firom  which  she  slowlv  recovered.  She  i 
afterwards  expressed  her  belief  that  it  had  actually 
prolonged  her  liffe.     She  was  haunted  by  the  fear 


without  his  being  conscious  of  the  decline.  She  sat 
up  for  him  every  night  when  he  attended  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  she  was  wearing  herself  away 
with  anxiety. 

She  undertook  the  entire  management  of  the 
hous^K>ld  at  Brocket,  Cambridge  House,  and  Broad- 
lands,  as  well  as  that  of  her  own  property ;  person- 
ally inspecting  the  accounts,  leaving  nothing  to 
agents,  stewaras,  or  head  servants,  but  what  fell 
strictly  within  their  respective  departments.  The 
consequence  was  that  she  was  admirably  served, 
and  that  an  air  of  ease  and  comfort  pervaded  each 
of  her  establishments.  She  kept  a  journal,  which, 
some  time  or  other,  will  furnish  valuable  aids  to 
history. 

She  had  read  a  good  deal  in  a  desultory  way,  and, 
when  roused  to  the  exertion,  could  talk  on  a  wide 
ran^e  of  subjects  with  a  vigor  and  accuracy  which 
woiud  have  astonished  those  who  had  only  seen  her 
trifling  gracefully  with  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute, 
the  fioatmg  rumor  or  gossip  of  the  hour.  She  pos- 
sessed a  keen  insight  into  character,  and  was  sin- 
gularly happy  in  conveying  a  trait  by  an  epithet  or 
a  graphic  sketch  by  a  phrase,  letting  fall  her  felic- 
itous touches  with  an  ease  and  spontaneity  that 
showed  her  unconscious  of  the  gift. 

She  was  rigidly  just  in  her  fixed  estimates  of 
chai*acter;  chary,  with  rare  exceptions,  of  her 
preferences;  mild,  yet  firm,  in  her  disapproval; 
warm,  but  not  extravagant,  in  her  praise.  Above 
all,  she  never  indulged  in  that  false  enthusiasm  for 
books,  pictures,  or  persons  which  so  often  tries  to  pass 
current  for  the  cream  of  amiability  and  taste.  Her 
name  will  tive,  her  memory  will  endure,  indissolu- 
bly  blended  with  one  of  the  most  brilliant  episodes 
of'^  the  social  life  of  England,  with  many  a  sweet 
scene  of  domestic  happiness,  with  manpr  a  glowing 
image  of  conjugal  and  maternal  love,  with  many  a 
delightful  hour  of  "  social  pleasure,  ill  exchanged 
for  power,"  —  with  all  that  is  winning,  high-minded, 
warm-hearted,  —  with  nothing  that  is  petty,  ungen- 
erous, ungraceful,  uncharitable,  or  false.  It  has 
been  confidently  predicted  that  the  days  of  the 
grande  dame  of  France,  the  prcat  lady  of  England, 
have  passed  away  as  out  of  Keeping  with  the  age. 
It  is  certsdnly  only  by  a  happy  accident  that  uie 
loss  we  are  now  lamenting  will  be  replaced.  But 
should  an  attempt  be  made  to  mount  the  vacant 
throne  by  any  duly-qualified  aspurant,  she  will  hit 
upon  no  surer  mode  of  advancmg  her  pretensions 
than  by  promising  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  her 
admired,  beloved,  and  universally  regretted  prede- 


A  MONUMENT  TO  NOAH. 

[Special  Report  to  the  London  Examiner.] 
On  Saturday  last  (September  11)  a  large  meet- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  of  Dummheitenburg,  in  the 
Duchy  of  Ohnehosen,  was  assembled  for  the  puiv 
pose  of  celebrating  the  completion  of  a  monument 
to  Noah,  the  hero  of  the  Deluge.  We  are  hap- 
py to  be  able  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  report  of 
tnis  interesting  ceremony.  The  people  of  Ohneho- 
sen are  an  intelligent  and  energetic  race,  and  to 
many  of  them  it  has  long  seemed  a  scandal  and  a  re- 
proach that  no  monument  should  have  been  erected 
to  commemorate  the  signal  service  which  Noah  ren- 
dered to  the  world.  To  atone  for  this  neglect, 
there  was  formed  in  1866  a  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  urging  the  patriotic  of  all  lands  to  contri- 
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chitects  were  invited  to  send  in  designs  for  the 
proposed  memorial.  A  large  sum  of  money  was  col- 
lected ;  a  suitable  design  was  procured ;  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Ohnehosen  were  congratulating  them- 
selves on  the  success  of  their  efforts,  when  some 
unfortunate  dispute  arose  among  the  subscribers. 
The  work  was  delayed.  The  project,  besides,  was 
sneered  at  by  surrounding  countries,  who  were  ap- 
parently envious  of  theglory  which  the  people  of 
Ohnehosen  claimed.  The  design  was  cavilled  at ; 
and  historical  purists  exclaimed  against  the  notion 
of  representing  Noah  in  a  dress  he  never  wore.  In- 
deed, the  very  existence  of  Noah  became  a  matter 
of  controversy.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
erection  of  the  memorial  languished  for  a  while ; 
and  it  has  only  been  within  the  past  year  or  two 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Ohnehosen,  feeling  that  the 
half-finished  monument  was  a  disgrace  to  the  Duchy, 
set  vigorously  to  work  to  collect  subscriptions  and 
have  Qie  erection  completed.  As  already  stated, 
the  ceremony  of  handing  over  the  custody  of  the 
monument  to  the  Stadiobrigkeit  (town-council)  of 
Dunmiheitenburg  took  place  on  Saturday  last,  when 
a  large  number  of  the  populace  was  assembled. 
Unfortunately,  the  proceedings  were  somewhat  re- 
tarded by  heavy  snowers  of  rain,  for  which  the 
Duchy  is  rather  celebrated. 

Herr  Biirgermeister  Eselakopf  congratulated  his 
audience  on  the  fact  that  at  last  justice  had  been 
done  to  a  great  man.  Thev  were  all  sensible  of 
what  they  owed  to  Noah.  But  for  his  precautions, 
Ohnehosen  would  have  been  at  this  present  moment 
a  howling  wilderness.  Not  only  had  he  stocked 
the  world  with  inhabitants,  but  he  had  also  fur- 
nished  them  with  beasts  of  burden  wherewith  to 
lighten  their  labors.  In  short,  Ohnehosen  owed 
everything  to  Noah,  and  ^et  not  a  single  step 
had  been  taken  to  honor  his  memory,  lliey  had 
statues  to  poets,  and  statesmen,  and  warriors,  and 
philanthropists,  but  not  a  stone  in  commemoration 
of  the  father  of  all  these.  He  rejoiced  to  know 
that  it  had  been  reserved  for  Ohnehosen,  —  and 
especially  his  beloved  birthplace  Dummheitenburg, 
■^  to  wipe  this  shame  fix)m  the  forehead  of  the 
universe,  and  on  this  to  him  delightiiil  occasion 
to  erect  a  certainly  wanted  statue  to  the  never- 
to-be-sufficiently-honored  ancestor  of  the  human 
race. 

Herr  Doctor  Weissenstrumpfen,  author  of  TFan- 
derschaften  in  der  Logik,  hoped  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  neighboring  Duchy,  —  whom  he  did 
not  scruple  to  stigmatize  as  a  race  of  Sadducees, 
—  wouM  now  cease  their  envious  jibing.  That 
captious  and  pitiful  deprecation  of  a  noble  purpose 
naturally  emanated  from  a  people  whose  history 
was  barren  of  great  names,  and  who  would  be 
incapable  of  hero-worship  if  heroes  they  had.  It 
was  notorious,  also,  that  the  very  writers  whose 
weak  and  contemptible  raillery*  bad  been  so  pro- 
fusely showered  over  this  monument,  were  them- 
selves natives  of  Ohnehosen,  —  renegades  whom  no 
ties  of  country  seemed  able  to  bind.  But  in  spite 
of  abuse  and  opposition  the  monument  to  Noah 
was  now  a  great  tact.  Perhaps  his  audience  would 
like  him  to  enter  into  the  question  which  had  been 
so  frecjuently  ivged  by  die  unbelieving  scribes  of 
the  neighboring  Duchy,  — whether  the  hero  whom 
they  had  just  honored  had  done  for  Ohnehosen  as 
much  as  history  chronicled.  He  would  not,  how- 
ever, waste  their  time  in  recomiting  the  deeds  of 
Noah.  Far  less  would  he  think  of  replying  to 
those  scoffers  who   had  ridiculed  the  notion  of 


erecting  a  statue  to  a  personage  whose  existence 
had  been  declared  by  sceptics  to  be  mythical.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  which 
had  its  corresponding  members  in  England,  France, 
Russia,  and  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  his  audir 
ence  might  accept  his  solemn  assurance  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  these  reports  on  which  they  founded  their  right 
to  be  present  on  this  occasion. 

Herr  Baumeister  Sackp  Feife  was  proud  oi  the 
honor  which  the  people  of  Ohnehosen  had  done 
him  in  commissioning  him  to  design  a  monument 
to  their  common  benefactor.  He  might  explain 
that  the  monument  partook  of  the  cha^cter  of  a 
baronial  tower  220  feet  high,  and  86  feet  square. 
Above  the  gateway  was  the  figure  of  the  ark.  A 
spiral  staircase  led  to  the  severe  spacious  chambers 
in  which  it  was  purposed  to  place  collections  of  an- 
tediluvian remains.  On  the  summit  stood  a  short 
pedestal,  on  which  was  placed  a  l^ronze  figure  of 
Noah  ;  at  each  comer  of  the  pedestal  a  large  and 
beautiful  cabbage,  the  emblem  of  Ohnehosen.  He 
would  only  add  that,  having  lost  upwards  of  £  8,000 
by  the  contract  he  would  throw  himself  on  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  honorable  citizens  of  Dummheiten- 
burg. 

flie  Graf  von  Keinegroschen,  as  treasurer  of  the 
funds  of  the  Committee,  begged  to  say  that  no  one 
knew  how  arduous  had  been  the  labors  of  that  Com- 
mittee in  getting  sufficient  money  to  complete  the 
monument.  Every  known  means  of  communication 
had  been  used.  Sunday-school  children  had  been 
furnished  with  printed  circulars,  and  had.  given 
valuable  aid  in  canvassing  for  sums  not  lesd  than 
threepence.  It  had  been  proposed  to  accept  sub- 
scriptions of  one  penny;  but,  for  the  honor  of 
Ohnehosen,  the  project  was  quashed.  The  honora- 
ble society  of  waiters,  by  inviting  their  members  to 
canvass  in  the  various  places  of  public  re&eshment, 
had  likewise  given  notable  assistance.  The  parochial 
schools  had  done  wonders.  The  churches,  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  would  not  move  in  the  matter ;  while 
the  universities  kept  superciliously  aloof.  It  was 
better,  however,  that  sucn  a  work  should  be  under- 
taken and  completed  by  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  it  was  to  them  that  he  desired  to  return 
the  heartfelt  thanks  of  the  Committee  for  their  spir- 
ited, their  noble  co-operation. 

Several  other  speeches  were  delivered,  of  less  im- 
portance. The  custody  of  the  monument  was  then 
formally  handed  over  to  the  Biirgermeister  of  Dumm- 
heitenburg, and  the  public  proceedings  terminated. 
Aflerwards  a  dinner,  given  by  the  Committee,  took 
place  m  the  town-hall,  nothing  but  local  wines  and 
dishes  being  placed  on  the  table.  The  completion 
of  the  statue  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  boon  to 
the  people  of  Ohnehosen.  It  will  cause  much 
wrangling  to  cease,  and  will  greatly  relieve  the 
minds  of  those  who  first  projected  the  scheme ; 
while  it  confei'S.  upon  the  Duchy  a  handsome  pub- 
lic ornament,  which  will  soon  doubtless  prove  an 
attraction  to  the  sighUseers  of  Europe. 

We  have  onlv  to  add  to  this  report  a  notification 
of  the  singular  fact  that  on  the  very  day  when  the 
people  of  Ohnehosen  were  doing  honor  to  Noah, 
a  number  of  persons  were  engas:ed  in  celebrating 
the  erection  of  a  statue  to  Sir  \Villiam  Wallace,  at 
Stirling.  There  is  much  comfort  in  observing  that 
neglected  heroes  are  now  beginning  to  get  their 
^  due  ;  and  we  beg  to  suggest  that  Brian  Boroihme 
Ossian,  and  Adam  be  i^ded  to  the  list  of  persons 
"  deserving  of  a  statue." 
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It  is  difficult  in  the  brief  space  of  a  review  to  do 
justice  to  a  man's  memory^  when  he  has  left  behind 
him  a  great  deal  of  rather  remarkable  verse,  yet 
without  winning  the  assured  reputation  of  a  poet, 
and  many  thoughtful  papers  on  a  fairly  wide  range 
of  subjects,  wi&out  bein  j  much  of  a  litterateur  or 
philosopher  either.  Jf  this  is  difficult  to  do  at  all, 
It  is  nearly  impossible,  while  his  death  is  still  re- 
cent, to  do  it  to  the  satislaetion  of  those  in  whose 
hearts  the  personal  impress  of  the  writer  is  yet 
strong  and  deep.  Clough  was  one  of  those  men  in 
whom  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  are  bo  finely 
internuxed  aa  to  send  to  a  maximum  their  power  of 
personal  impressivencss.  In  this,  though  perhaps 
m  little  else,  he  resembled  Sterling,  like  whom  also 
he  enjoyed  the  warm  friendship  of  Mr.  Carlyle. 
But  Clou^h*8  power  of  impressing  others  was  so 
absolute  i^t  it  could  assert  itself  bv  reticence  9A 
much  as  ^y  utterance.  "  I  always  felt  his  presence," 
paid  one  of  his  friends.    Ilis  own  line 

"  Mote  Mid  emberanfc  bj  torn*,  a  foanUin  at  Interrais  pUjIitf /' 

is  flBid  to  be  an  exact  memorial  of  what  he  was  to 
those  who  were  mnch  with  him.  A  calm  judgment 
paseed  on  the  rom  of  such  a  man's  remains,  by  one 
who  never  saw  him,  must  almost  inevitably  oisap- 
point  those  who  saw  and  knew,  and  who  remember. 

In  the  airangement  of  these  volumes  there  is 
scarcely  anything  that  does  not  deserve  high  praise. 
A  brief  memoir  is  followed  by  the  letters  and  prose 
remain?,  and  these  make  up  the  first  volume ;  the 
ver«e  fills  the  second.  The  memoir  strikes  us  as 
uniting  completeness  widi  brevity.  A  man's  wife, 
if  she  has  me  gifls  of  an  **  honest  chronicler "  at 
all,  oujrht  to  be  his  best  biographer.  The  Letters 
of  Laqy  Rachel  Russell  and  the  Memoirs  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  are  among  the  classics  of  this  kind  of 
hterature  ;  and  the  unpretending  account  of  Clough, 
whether  actually  written  or  only  inspired  and  su- 
perintended by  Ids  widow,  shows  much  of  the  taste 
and  judOTient  which  in  such  memorials  are  imper- 
ative. We  cannot  dismiss  it  without  expressing 
^nmne  admiration  for  two  contributions  to  it,  — 
die  first  from  a  youn^r  sister,  the  close  companion 
of  Clough's  boyhood;  the  second  from  Professor 
Conington,  who  (though  several  years  his  junior^ 
belonged  to  the  same  debating  society  at  Oxforcl. 
One  of  these,  ^escribing  their  early  life  at  Charles- 
ton, is  a  model  of  clear  and  gracenil  narrative,  just 
what  a  biographical  memoir  should  be ;  to  the  other 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur. 

The  events  of  Clough's  life  are  soon  told.  Bom 
at  Liverpool  in  1819,  he  spent  his  early  boyhood 
at  Charleston,  to  which  his  father,  for  business 
reasons,  removed ;  and  in  due  course  he  was  sent 
over  to  school  in  England,  first  at  Chester,  and 
afterwards  at  Rugby.  A  favorite  pupil  of  Arnold's, 
and  an  unwearied  worker,  he  went  victorioush'  and 
blamelessly  throujjh  Ru^by,  and  won  the  Balliol 
scholarship.  At  Oxford  he  found  the  "  movement " 
at  its  height.  Mr.  Ward  was  his  great  ally.  Dr. 
Newman  was  still  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  when  Clough 
(af^er  dropping  into  a  second  class  in  the  schools) 
was  elected  there  in  1842.  His  failure  in  the 
schools  was  the  indication  of  the  commotions  and 
di«traction8  through  which  his  undergraduate  mind 
had  passed.    For  two  years,  as  he  himself  most 
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ffraphically  has  s^d,  he  was  "  as  a  straw  drawn  up 
Uie  draught  of  a  chimney."  He  ended  in  gravitat- 
ing towards  the  pole  directly  opposite  to  I>.  New- 
man's. For  the  rest  of  his  life  he  remained  a 
conscientious  sceptic  on  religious  matters.  This 
state  of  mind  led  in  1848  to  the  resignation,  first, 
of  his  Tutorship,  and  then  of  his  Fellowship. 
Dming  two  years  he  worked,  against  the  grain,  m 
London,  as  Head  of  Univcrpitv  Hall.  Disappoint- 
ed of  the  Principalship  of  the  University  of  Sydney, 
he  went  to  America,  and  for  many  months  was 
happily  engaged  in  writing  and  pupil-work  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts.  Ilere  he  confirmed  a  close 
connection  with  Mr.  Emerson,  and  made  many  warm 
friends,  among  whom  perhaps  the  chief  was  Mr.  C. 
E.  Norton,  whose  name  has  since  become  well 
known.  In  1858  he  returned  to  take  an  Examiner- 
ship  in  the  Education  Office,  married  on  the  income 
thus  obt^ed,  and  lived  a  peacefiil  life,  with  a  good 
deal  of  travelling  towards  the  end  in  search  of 
health,  until  his  premature  death  in  1861.  Paral- 
ysis, of  which  he  died,  was  hereditary,  but  the 
tendency  is  believed  to  have  been  aggravated  by 
the  severe  strain  of  his  comparatively  homeless 
years  at  school,  and  of  his  Oxford  struggles. 

Clough's  letters  are  full  of  interest.  They  are 
not  models  of  letter-writing,  but  he  wrote  through 
years  of  such  varied  and  vivid  and  recent  interest, 
that  they  form  a  collection  well  worth  preserving. 
He  writes  from  Rome  during  the  siege  of  1849 ; 
and  from  America,  with  Emerson,  Lowell,  Long- 
fellow, Hawthorne,  Tlcknor,  Prescott,  and  Theodore 
Parker,  all  within  easy  reach.  With  Emerson  he 
had  been  in  Paris  during  the  revolution  of  1848, 
and  he  came  back  with  the  repute  of  a  thoroughly 
ecerveJd  republican,  so  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
characteristically  addressed  a  letter  to  "Citizen 
Clough,  Oriel  Lyceum,  Oxford."  Professor  Child 
was  Uien  hard  at  work  on  his  valuable  and  scholai^ 
like  investigations  into  Chaucerian  scansion;  and 
Clough,  whose  passion  for  English  hexameters  had 
thrown  him  much  upon  metre,  writes  fi:^ely  upon 
that  question.  At  Cautoretz,  in  the  last  year  of 
his  li^,  he  met  Mr.  Tennyson ;  he  walked  with  him 
down  "the  valley  where  the  waters  flow,"  and 
writes  a  letter  which  makes  an  extremely  inter- 
esting commentary  on  those  well-known  lines. 
Throughout  the  letters  there  occur  short  passages 
of  criticism  which  provoke  a  regret  that  he  did  not 
more  seriously  and  continuously  take  up  that  kind 
of  writing,  and  leave  behind  him  something  more 
carefully  and  completely  done  than  the  reviews 
which  stand  amon^  his  prose  remains.  He  writes, 
for  example,  thoughtfully  and  sensibly  of  Theodore 
Parker,  for  whose  Unitarian  orthodoxy,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  any  other  'doxy,  he  had  "  no  particular 
love  " ;  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  poems,  valuing 
the  Scholar  Gypsy  above  all ;  of  Plutarch,  the  Dry- 
den  translation  of  whom  he  revised  for  an  Ameri- 
can publisher;  of  Buckle's  History,  hoping  his 
American  friends  are  not "  Buckle-bewitched,"  like 
all  the  world  this  side  the  water ;  and  on  Crabbe, 
about  whom  he  truly  says  that  "  there  is  no  one 
more  purely  English  (in  the  Dutch  manner),  no 
one  who  better  represents  the  general  result  through 
the  country  of  the  eighteenth  century." 

It  is  not,  however,  as  a  letter-writer  that  Clough 
comes  before  us  in  these  volumes.     His  Remains 

f)resent  him  as  a  serious  writer  and  thinker  on 
iterature,  or  on  the  metaphysico-religious  ques- 
tions of  the  time,  and  as  a  writer  of  poems.  Of 
his  claims  in  this  double  capacity  we  proceed  to 
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speak.  For  his  literary  work  it  will  be  enough  to 
say  that  he  seems  never  to  have  warmed  to  it. 

We  have  before  expressed  regret  that  he  did  not 
take  up  literar}^  criticism  with  seriousness  and  vig- 
or, for  nis  work  as  it  stands  is  clearly  not  his  best. 
The  Development  of  EngVish  Literature  from  Chau- 
cer to  Wordsworth  contains  some  good  things,  in 
particular  the  just  and  high  estimate  of  the  men- 
tal and  moral  standard  of  the  eighteenth-century 
literature.  But  even  these  are  awkwardly  ex- 
pressed, and  the  general  impression-  left  by  this, 
and  the  paper  on  "  Wordswortn  "  (contrasting  poor- 
ly with  xTofessor  Shabrp's  recent  review),  is  thin 
and  unsatisfactory.  Wnat  his  mind  was,  rather 
than  the  actual  results  it  left  on  paper,  is  the  true 
object  of  interest  in  Clough ;  and  this  question  leads 
us  straio^ht  to  his  attitude  as  a  man  of  serious  reflec- 
tion. On  this  point  we  can  fortunately  be  quite 
clear ;  his  Notes  on  the  Religious  Tradition  (if  noth- 
ing else)  make  it  clear ;  and  we  cannot  tlunk  the 
mental  position  and  experience  of  such  a  man  just 
now  either  insignificant  or  uninstructive.  Clough, 
then,  as  the  final  result  of  his  mental  development 
while  at  Oxford,  renounced  Christianity.  He  re- 
nounced, that  is  to  say,  its  dogmatic  and  historic 
claims.  Three  years  after  Dr.  Newman  had  re- 
signed his  Fellowship  on  ceasing  to  be  in  any  pos- 
sible harmony  with  .ne  Church  of  England,  Clough 
resigned  his  en  ceasing  to  be  a  Christian.  But 
thenceforward  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  remained 
sincerely  attached  to  the  moral  teaching  of  Chris- 
tianity, apart  from  its  external  embodiment.  Noth- 
ing would  probably  have  pained  him  more  than  to 
be  deemed  on  these  matters  indifferent.  This  alle- 
giance he  designated  as  a  *<  falling  back  on  the 
great  religious  tradition."  And  the  general  inheri- 
tance of  religious  tradition,  embodied  nowhere,  but 
traceable  everywhere,  —  in  Menu,  Hafiz,  Confucius ; 
in  Homer  and  Plato;  in  Lucretius  and  Tacitus; 
in  Hume  as  well  as  in  Butler,  —  this,  and  a  strict 
adherence  to  duty  and  kindliness,  supplied  him 
through  his  later  and  married  life  with  all  he  wanted 
,of  inner  support. 

It  is,  we  suppose,  a  necessary  characteristic  of 
certain  stages  m  national,  as  undoubtedly  in  indi- 
vidual, Hfe,  that  this  sort  of  mental  attitude  towards 
a  great  religion  should  attract  a  strong  sentimental 
sympathy.  That  this  is  so,  no  one  will  dispute ; 
and  we  are  far  indeed  from  attempting  to  gauge  the 
loss  or  gain  implied  in  its  being  so.  What  we  are 
concerned  in  remarking  is  thi? :  that  Clough  pre- 
sents us  with  a  case  idiere  this  attitude  towards 
Christianity  can  be  shown  to  have  arisen  naturally 
out  of  a  quality  of  mind  having  in  it  essentially 
more  of  weakness  than  of  stren^,  and  not  deserv- 
ing in  its  essence  any  special  sympathy  whatever. 
Professor  Conington,  in  his  interesting  reminis- 
cence of  Clough,  records  a  debate  in  the  society 
called  the  "  Decade,**  the  subject  being  "  that  the 
study  of  philosophy  is  of  more  value  to  the  forma- 
tion of  opinion  than  the  study  of  history."  This 
proposition  Clous^h  supported,  usins;  an  argument 
that  culminated  in  these  words :  "  What  is  it  to  me 
to  know  the  fact  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  or  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  Cromwell?  I  have  it  all 
within  me."  «  Not,"  he  explained, "  that  it  is  of  no 
importance  to  me  that  these  things  were ;  but  it  is 
of  no  importance  that  I  should  know  it."  Such  a 
proposition  might  conceivably  be  maintained  firom 
the  love  of  paradox ;  but  Clough  was  the  last  man 
to  maintain  it  for  that  reason.    When  lud  down 


attachment  to  abstractions  for  their  own  ss^e,  an 
exaggerated  belief  in  the  isolated  independence  of 
the  human  mind,  and  a  very  incomplete  notion  of 
the  relations  between  history  and  the  individual 
man.  That  these  conditions  should  lead  (as  they 
led  Clough)  to  the  analogous  conclusion  that "  a  man 
may  know  all  that  is  important  in  Christianity 
witnout  so  much  as  knowing  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
ever  existed,"  was  almost  inevitable.  It  was  natu- 
ral, then,  that  he  should  break  away  more  and  more 
from  any  sort  of  alliance  with  dogma,  and  should 
follow  tne  instinct  described  in  the  lines  in  his 
Dipsychus  (lines  which  he  was  fond  of  quoting),  — 

'( It  seemi  Hit  newer  WUI 
We  ihoold  not  think  of  Him  at  all,  but  tarn 
And  of  the  world  that  He  has  given  us  make 
What  best  we  can." 

That  such  intellectual  conditions  as  have  been  de- 
scribed may  have  a  value  in  certain  fields  of  philo- 
sophical analysis  is  plain.  But  we  deny  that  they 
have  in  themselves  any  claim  to  particuW  sympar 
thy,  or  that  they  are  likely  to  prove  "  helpful "  (as 
the  phrase  goes)  to  the  present  generation. 

Of  the  poems  left  by  Clough  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  say  something  more  3ian  we  are  about  to 
say  had  not  most  of  them  been  for  several,  and 
some  of  them  for  many,  years  before  the  public. 
The  Dipsychus  is  new.'  It  is  that  one  of  lus  four 
long  poems  which  had  no  place  in  the  earlier  vol- 
ume. At  the  risk  of  running  counter  to  a  probable 
majority  of  its  author's  admirers,  we  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  on  the  whole  a  failure.  Tiding  up 
(as  its  name  denotes)  the  old-world  struggle  be- 
tween the  lofty,  transcendental  spirit  of  unselfish 
purity,  and  the  opposite  impulses  of  callousneBB  and 
self-interest,  it  deals  with  a  trite  subject  in  a  style 
which  does  not  even  aim  at  originality.  The  Spirit 
of  Evil  answers  to  the  name  of  Mephistopheles, 
and  that  in  itself  (by  reason  of  suggested  contrasts) 
is  a  pit}%  A  semblance  of  movement  is  thrown  over 
the  poem  by  laying  the  scene  at  Venice,  and  by 
fixing  each  conmcting  dialogue  at  some  new  point, 
—  the  i^azza,  the  Lido,  uie  Doge's  Palace,  St. 
Mark's.  When  we  have  added  uiat  the  sinister 
spirit  begins  his  attacks  during  a  period  of  dejec- 
tion, while  Dipsychus  is  dreunily  repeating  the 
words  of  a  powerful  but  repulsive  ode  called 
« Easter  Day,"  with  the  refrain  "  Christ  is  not 
risen,"  enoush  will  have  been  said  on  a  poem  to 
illustrate  which  nothing  would  be  ffuned  by  a 
series  of  quotations.  We  should  feel  inclined  to 
apply  to  it  a  phrase  from  the  lips  of  Dipsychus 
hunself,  and  to  call  it  a  collection  "  of  unripe  words 
and  rugged  verse."  It  will  meet  with  a  ravorable 
reception  from  those  who  value  the  soul's  "  tumult 
rather  than  its  depth " ;  but  no  one  who  reflects 
on  what  a  poet  uke  Mr.  Browning  would  have 
made  of  the  same  subject  will  feel  disposed  to 
call  it  anything  more  uian  a  remarkable  tour  de 
force. 

The  Bothie  of  Tober  na  Vudich  remains  un- 
chajiged.  Say  what  you  vrill  to  the  hexameters,  a 
pleasanter  Long- Vacation  pastoral  than  the  Bothie 
never  was  and  never  will  be  written,  and  every  Uni- 
versity man  who  has  not  read  it  through  is  so  far  a 
loser.  This  poem,  which  was  thrown  on  the  world 
by  Clough  with  a  sort  of  chuckle  just  afler  he  had 
resigned  his  Fellowship,  was  received  in  New  Eng- 
land with  something  like  enthusiasm.  Among  our- 
selves it  will  always,  and  deservedly,  remain  its 
author's  bestrknown  and  most  popular  production. 
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different  classes  in  society  scarcely  belongs  to  the 
fibre  of  the  pastoral.  That  is  made  up  of  really 
life-like  portraits  of  the  Oxford  Tutor  and  his  pu- 
pils, and  of  descriptions  of  Highland  scenery  and 
Highland  ways  only  possible  to  a  man  of  remarka- 
ble power,  and  earnestly  in  love  with  both.  The 
excellent  banter  on  social  questions  culminates 
when  Hobbes,  the  enthusiastic  Pugin-worshipper  of 
the  parfy^  makes  his  famous  propo^  for  a  "  Ijreatise 
upon  the  Laws  of  Architectural  Beauty  in  Appli- 
cation to  Women;  Illustrations,  of  course,  and  a 
Parker's  Glossary  pendent,  Where  diall  in  speci- 
men seen  be  the  sculliony  stumpy-columnar  (Which 
to  a  reverent  taste  is  perhaps  the  most  moving 
of  any),  Hisin^  to  grace  of  true  woman  in  English 
the  Early  and  Later,"  and  so  forth. 

The  Amours  de  Voyage  is  perhaps  the  cleverest 
of  all  the  poems.  It  is  a  set  of  hexameter  letters 
(with  pretty,  though  rugged,  elegiac  reliefs  be- 
tween) describing  with  a  v^ry  acute  power  of  obser- 
vation the  growth,  in  spite  of  himself,  and  the  inef- 
fectual end,  of  a  travelling  attachment  formed  by  a 
dilettante  philosophical  tourist.  The  interest  is 
heightened  by  the  poem  having  been  written  ^t 
Rome  during  the  siese.  This^  power  of  observing 
and  recording  actual  ufe  gfeXTon  Clough,  and,  had 
he  lived  longer,  it  might  have  prompted  a  more 
complete  poem  than  anv  he  has  left  behind  him. 
At  any  rate  the  series  of  tales  called  Mart  Magna, 
clearly  suggested  by  his  fondness  for  Crabbe,  and 
some  of  them  written  very  closely  after  Crabbe's 
numner,  indicate  that  his  tendencies  were  working 
in  that  direction.  The  Clergyman*»  Second  Tale 
is  as  finely  told  as  its  moral  is  lofty  and  powerftd.. 
Ihe  scene  where  the  penitent  husband,  meeting  in 
London  the  woman  who  had  beguiled  him  ftom  his 
dnty,  and  whose  sinister  life  has  "  run  ftdl  circle," 
and  watching  her  move  away  as  their  sudden  inter- 
fiew  is  broken  by  some  passing  stranger,  is  admir- 
ably and  most  impressively  written :  — 

**  He  WBtehed  them  In  the  gas-Ut  daritness  go, 
And  a  voloe  laid  within  him,  *  Etct  so'  ; 
So  midst  the  glooinj  mansions  where  they  dwell 
^^^^ The  lost  sools  walk  the  flaming  streets  of  hell." 

To  write  on  the  minor  poems  would  be  endless. 
Those  on  the  inner  life  all  more  or  less  indicate  the 
mental  peculiarity  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The 
poems  on  '*  Biblical  Subjects,"  might,  we  think,  just 
u  well  have  been  omitted.  But  me  "  Songs  in  Ab- 
sence," and  several  of  the  reprints  fix)m  the  Am- 
harvalia,  are  well  worth  preserving.  Among  the 
former,  "  Out  of  sight  out  of  mind  '*  is  very  charm- 
inz ;  imd  of  the  earuer  pieces,  Quh  cursum  ventus  and 
"Through  a  glass  dsurkly,"  are  relics  which  no  read- 
er will  soon  rorcet 

It  b  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  author 
of  these  Remains  should  have  prompted  a  poem 
like  Thyrsis  —  worthy  companion  of  Lycidas  and 
Adonais — in  a  ftiend  like  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold. 
It  must  have  been  written,  however,  much  as  An- 
drea del  Sarto  may  be  supposed  to  have  remem- 
bered a  friend  whose  workmanship  he  could  often 
smile  at  or  re^et  while  he  revered  and  loved^  his 
spirit.  And  that  is  the  sum  of  the  impression  'left 
by  these  volumes.  Clough  was  neither  great  as  a 
poetical  artist  nor  as  a  man  who  could  ftmush  sure 
gnidance  to  the  intellect  or  aid  and  support  to  the 
spirit  But  he  unswervinglv  maintained  through 
life  that  supreme  moral  standard  which  is  necessa- 
ry alike  for  the  man  of  creed  and  the  man  of  no 
creed;  and  in  literature  he  adhered  faithfullv  to 
the  sound  and  genuine  principles  of  work  on  which 


alone  true  literary'  proa:ress  can  be  based  and  for 
want  of  loyalty  to  whicn  many  men  of  greater  genius 
than  he  have  failed. 


A  DOOMED  PEOPLE. 

Far  away  in  the  Pacific  lies  a  land  under  a 
mysterious  curse.  Once  fair  to  look  upon,  and 
fertile  enough  to  support  its  thousands  in  comfort, 
sterility  now  marks  it  for  its  own,  and  denies  the 
eveiHiwindling  population  aught  but  the  scantiest 
sustenance. 

The  island  of  Rapanui  was  discovered  by  Davis ; 
discovered,  and  that  was  all.  Thirty-six  years 
afterwards,  the  Dutch  admiral,  Roggewein,  en- 
deavoring to  make  Davis's  Land,  foimd,  as  he 
thought,  an  unknown  island,  and  unaware  that  it 
was  the  very  land  he  sought,  named  it  Easter 
Island,  because  he  sighted  it  upon  Easter  day. 
While  he  was  looking  for  an  advantageous  harbor, 
his  reconnoitring  ship  was  boarded  by  one  of  the 
natives,  —  a  tall,  strong,  robust  fellow,whose  naked 
body  was  a  very  network  of  painted  patterns,  and 
whose  prepossessing  countenance  was  spoiled  by  a 
pair  of  ears  hanging  nearly  down  to  his  shoulders. 
This  strange  visitor  astonished  his  new  acquaint- 
ances by  tmrowing  the  wine  they  proflfered  into  his 
eyes  instead  of  putting  it  to  its  proper  use,  but  was 
so  much  at  his  ease  among  them  that  they  found  it 
a  difficult  matter  to  get  rid  of  him.  When  the 
fleet  anchored  in  the  bay,  thousands  of  natives 
crowded  the  shore,  some  hghting  fires  before  their 
idols,  at  whose  feet  they  had  been  seen  prostrating 
themselves  at  sunrise,  while  others  ran  to  and  fto 
like  so  many  wild  creatures. 

Some  hundred  and  fifty  Dutchmen  landed. 
Finding  the  curious  crowd  pi-essing  rather  (jlosely 
around  them,  these  brave  Hollanders,  although  they 
could  not  descry  a  single  armed  man  in  the  throng, 
cleared  the  way  with  a  dischax^e  of  musketry ;  after 
which  the  islanders  "  became  more  civilized."  Loud 
wsdlings  and  distressftd  cries  told  that  the  volley 
had  carried  death  with  it ;  but  even  the  murder  of 
their  brethren  failed  to  rouse  the  uncivilized  natives 
to  retaliate.  They  hastened  to  lay  peace-offerings 
in  the  shape  of  nuts,  sugar-canes,  fowls,  and  roots  be- 
fore their  slaughterers,  and  carrying  palm-branches 
and  red  and  white  flags,  in  token  oi  amity,  acted 
as  pioneers  for  them.  Afterwards,  in  exchange  for 
some  beads,  looking-dasses,  and  painted  cloth,  they 
supplied  the  fleet  with  five  hundred  live  fowls,  plen- 
ty of  white  and  red  roots,  plantains  and  potatoes, 
respecting  the  last  of  which  the  chronicler  of  Rog- 
gewein's  voyage  remarks  that  they  taste  "  almost 
Uke  bread,  and  the  Indians  use  them  instead  there- 
of." 

The  same  authority  describes  the  people  as  being 
very  tall,  strong,  well  made,  and  remarkably  swift  of 
foot ;  resembling  one  another  more  in  these  quali- 
ties than  in  the  color  of  their  skins,  which  varied 
from  white  to  red,  and  firom  brown  to  black.  The 
women  were  decorated  with  a  veir  bright  red  paint, 
some  of  them  wearing  red  and  white  garments  of  a 
soft  silky  material,  and  small  straw  hats ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  ladies  were  not  burdened  with  more  cloth- 
ing than  modesty. 

Men  and  women  alike  were  notable  for  lon^  hang- 
ing ears,  from  which  depended  ear-rings  with  pen- 
dants as  large  as  a  man's  fist.  So  far  as  time  gave 
them  the  opportunity  of  judging,  the  Dutch  found 
the  islanders  of  a  very  unwarlme  disposition,  and 
supposed  they  relied  for  protection  upon  their  stone 
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idols,  —  long-eared  giants,  —  ranged  in  great  ninn- 
bers  along  the  coast  Several  of  the  natives  were 
observed  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  these  grim 
monsters,  and  were  therefore  set  down  for  pnests 
with  the  greater  confidence  fipom  the  fact  of  their 
having  shaven  crowns,  and  wearing  head-dresses  of 
black  and  white  feathers  exactly  uke  the  plumage 
of  the  stork.  The  homes  of  the  people  were  huts 
from  forty  to  sixty  feet  long,  by  six  or  eight  in 
breadth,  formed  of  poles  cemented  together  with 
mud,  and  roofed  with  palm-leaves.  Although  a 
pig  seemed  to  be  a  familiar  animal  to  the  islanders 
generally,  neither  pigs  nor  any  otheij  four-footed 
crt'atures  were  seen  by  the  HoUanders  during  their 
short  stay  ;  but  the  island  was  so  well  wooded  and 
cultivated  that  they  left  it  unexplored  with  regret, 
believing  that,  if  they  could  have  looked  for  tHem, 
they  might  have  found  plenty  of  good  things. 

The  men  of  the  land  of  diikes  are  not  supposed 
to  be  too  ima;rfnative,  but  either  Roggewein  s  fol- 
lowers were  exceptions  to  the  rule,  or  else  Easter 
Island  must  have  gone  to  the  bad  at  a  rapid  pace 
during  the  succeeding  fifty  years,  for  Captain  Cook 
was  anything  but  pleased  with  it  when  he  visited 
it  in  1774,  although  he  did  think  he  had  come  to  a 
land  of  plenty  when  a  couple  of  natives  met  the 
shi])  half  a  mile  from  the  shore  and  flung  a  bunch 
of  plantains  on  the  deck,  —  an  idea  soon  dispelled 
when  a  landing  was  affected  on  the  morrow.  There 
was  a  goodly  assemblage  awaiting  the  new-comers, 
but  Roggewein's  thousands  were  represented  but  by 
hundreds.  After  some  expressive  pantomime  on 
both  sides,  the  natives  produced  a  few  potatoes, 
cane?,  and  plantains,  which  tiiey  were  ready  to 
barter  for  na^ls,  cloths,  and  the  usual  articles  carried 
by  ships  visiting  the  Pacific  islands  on  trading 
intent.  The  Englishmen  soon  discovered  that  the 
Easter  Islanders  were  as  expert  at  thieving  and  as 
tricky  in  their  dealings  as  any  people  they  had  yet 
met.  They  could  scarcely  keep  their  hats  upon 
their  heads;  and  as  to  effectually  guarding  their, 
pockets,  that  was  impossible.  The  uiings  acquired 
one  moment  by  barter  disappeared  the  next,  and 
sometimes  they  bought  the  same  things  three  times 
over  without  getting  them  after  all.  A  very  brisk 
trade  was  carried  on  for  some  time  in  the  potato 
line,  on  a  plantation  close  at  hand,  until  the  pro- 
prietor himself  put  in  an  appearance,  and  stopped 
further  traflSc  on  the  part  of  his  light-fingered 
brethren,  by  driving  them  off  the  land  with  which 
they  were  making  so  free. 

A  party  despatched  to  survey  the  island  was 
aided  by  a  native,  whose  face  was  painted  white, 
apparently  for  the  occasion,  and  who,  before  start- 
ing, fastened  a  piece  of  white  cloth  at  the  head  of 
a  spear,  which  he  carried  in  advance  of  the  proces- 
sion. Few  signs  of  fertility  gladdened  the  eyes  of 
the  explorers.  One  portion  alone  of  the  island 
appeared  tolerably  cultivated,  the  crops  raised 
consisting  of  sugar-canes,  yams,  plantains,  and- 
sweet  potatoes.  Live-stock  was  scarce,  —  a  few 
small  tame  fowls,  fewer  still  wild  birds,  and  some 
rats,  seeminjrly  serving  as  supplies  for  the  scantily 
provided  tables  of  the  islanders,  being  all  that  was 
seen ;  while,  if  there  were  fish  in  the  sea,  they  were 
proof  against  every  effort  to  lure  them  out  of  their 
element. 

Water,  even  brackish  and  stinking,  was  rarely 
found,  and  the  only  well  of  fixish  water  was  ren- 
dered undrinkable  to  folks  at  all  nice,  by  reason  of 
the  filthy  cleanliness  of  the  people,  who  never  went 
to  quench  their  thirst  at  the  well  without  also  per- 


forming their  ablations  at  the  same  time  by  jump- 
ing into  the  middle  and  giving  themselTes  a  thor- 
oogh  washing.  Trees  were  scarcer  still  than  springs ; 
and  for  lac^  of  wood,  vegetable  refnee  was  used  to 
heat  the  earth-ovens  in  which  the  islanders  cooked 
what  meat  they  mana^red  to  get,  —  their  only  nten- 
sils  being  gourds  and  cocoa-nut  shells,  the  hicky 
possessors  of  the  last-named  considering  themselves 
rich  indeed.  No  wonder  the  famous  circumnaviga- 
tor was  disgusted  with  the  place,  and  voted  it  best 
avoided,  as  containing  no  safe  anchorage,  no  wood, 
for  fuel,  nor  any  firesh  water  worth  taking  on  board. 
He  estimated  the  population  at  this  time  at  seven 
hundred,  two  thirds  oeing  males,  —  explaining  the 
sexual  discrepancy  by  supposing  that  many  women 
might  have  peen  restrained  from  showing  them- 
selves: an  explanation  that  somewhat  invalidates 
his  rough  census.  If  Roggewein's  accoimt  was  cor- 
rect, the  islanders  had  not  only  marvellonsly  de- 
creased in  their  numbers,  but  also  dwindled  very 
much  in  stature,  for,  instead  of  being  a  race  of 
giants,  there  was  not  a  single  six-footer  among 
Uicm.  In  other  respects,  that  is,  as  regards  their 
peaceable  dispositions,  agreeable  features,  and  active 
natures,  both  Hollander  and  Englishman  are  agreed. 
The  latter  found  the  dwelling-places  of  these  amia- 
ble savages  mere  miserable  huts,  constructed  by 
setting  poles  upright  in  the  ground,  six  or  eight 
feet  apart,  then  bending  them  towards  each  other, 
and  tying  the  tops  together;  the  domicile  being 
made  comparatively  hi^  and  broad  in  the  middle, 
and  lowering  and  narrowing  towards  each  end. 
Poles  laid  across,  and  covered  with  leaves,  formed 
the  roof;  while  entrance  vras  effected  by  a  low, 

Eorch-fashioned  doorway,  just  admitting  the  house- 
older  to  pass  through  on  all-fburs. 
The  eastern  coast  of  the  island  was  notable  for 
the  number  of  its  giant  statues,  or  rather  busts; 
some  standing  in  groups  on  platforms  of  masonry, 
beautifully  joined,  but  uncemented ;  others,  gener- 
ally the  larger  ones,  placed  singly  in  the  earth. 
One  was  found  to  be  twenty-seven  feet  high,  and 
eight  feet  across  the  chest:  but  this  was  not  the 
largest,  for  the  shadow  of  another  afforded  shade 
for  thirty  men.  Most  noticeable  among  these  mys- 
terious relics  of  a  bygone  time,  and  probably  of  an 
extinct  race,  were  three  platforms  of  stone,  once 
supporting  half  a  dozen  figures  each;  two  wero 
empty,  and  the  third  only  boasted  two  figures. 
The  workmanship  of  these  was  very  rude,  but  the 
features  were  pretty  well  fiMined,  except  that  the 
ears  were  long  bcvond  all  proportion,  —  but  then 
so  were  the  ears  of^  the  men  around,  although  they 
were  so  nicely  wrapped  up  by  means  of  the  gristles 
being  removed,  tnat  they  appeared  like  small 
"flatted  chitterlings,"  until  tney  were  unfolded, 
when  they  measured  five  inches  and  a  half  in 
length.  Cook  saw  nothing  to  justi^  the  idea  that 
the  statues  represented  the  gods  of  the  land ;  he 
took  them  to  oe  monuments  marinng  the  burial- 
places  of  certain  fisunilies  or  tribes.  As  regards  his 
unfavorable  picture  of  Easter  Island,  we  must  note 
that  a  fellow-voyager,  who  saw  with  oAer  ©yp«» 
describes  the  country  as  highly  cultivated,  and  in- 
terspersed with  evergreen  and  fruit-bearing  shrubs, 
presenting  the  most  beautiful  prospect  that  fancy 
could  conceive. 

The  ill-fa* ed  Frenchman,  La  Perouse,  who  visited 
Easter  Inland  in  1 785,  attributes  Cook's  evil  report 
to  his  having  arrived  there  after  a  tedious  vo^ge 
eaten  up  with  scurvy,  and  in  want  of  everything. 
He  considered  die  Easter  Islanders  numbered  at 
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the  least  two  thooaand  souls,  for  while  he  saw  some 
twelve  hundred,  his  coadjutor,  M.  De  Langle  found 
the  interior  well  peopled,  plenty  of  women  and 
children  about,  and  nouse-building  going  on  to 
snch  an  extent  as  showed  the  people  themselves 
believed   they  were  increasing  and  multiplying. 
Scarcely  a  tenth  part  of  the  land  was  under  cul  tiv2^ 
tion  while  what  was  cultivated  was  tertile  enough 
£ar  La  Perouse  to  be  persuaded  that  three  days' 
labor  was  sufficient  to  provide  a  native  with  food 
for  twelve  months,  and  that  the  islanders  were  quite 
as  well  off  as  their  neighbors,  except,  perhaps,  that 
they  suffered  more  inconvenience  irom  drought,  — 
the  bequest  of  their  tree-destroying  ancestors ;  but 
then  they  could  drink  sea-water  luce  the  albatross 
of  Cape  Horn.    Trees  they  had,  however,  in  the 
shape  of  a  few  paper-mulberry  trees,  but  these  they 
had  to  shelter  from  the  winds  by  building  walls 
round  them.     The  captain  found  no  trace  of  any 
religioos  worship  amon^  the  people  at  all.    Their 
houses  seemed  to  be  m  common,   and  no  indi- 
Fidual  appeared  to  have  the  authority  of  a  husband 
over  any  one  woman;  at  any  rate,  he  observes, 
"if  women  are  individual  property,    their    mas- 
ters are   very  prodigal  of  then:  rights."      Some 
of  them    lived  in    subterranean    dwellings,    and 
some  in  houses  constructed  of  rushes  on  a  base  of 
solid  lava. 

At  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  island  the 
explorers  came  upon  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano, of  eight  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Father 
Becevreur  descended  into  it,  and  reported  that  the 
marsh  was  surrounded  by  fine  plantations  of  mul- 
berries and  bananas ;  and  that  there  had  been  a 
oonsidersble  falling  away  of  the  land  on  the  sea 
side,  causing  a  great  breach  in  the  crater;  while 
the  grass  on  the  sides  of  the  cone,  the  marsh  at  its 
base,  and  the  fertiUty  of  the  adjacent  land,  told 
that  the  volcano  had  been  extinct  for  a  long  period. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  crater  were  found  some  water- 
swallows,  the  only  birds  they  saw  during  their 
perambulation.  La  Perouse  examined  the  statuary 
minutely,  and  discovered  that  they  were  cut  out 
of  a  friable,  light,  porous  lava.  On  several  of  the 
plat&rm  stones  were  rude  sketches  of  skeletons,  and 
tnunan  bones  were  seen  in  the  neighborhood  both 
of  the  statues  and  of  sundry  pyramids  of  stones 
airanged  like  cannon-balls  m  a  park  of  artillery. 
Near  one  of  the  figures  was  foimd  a  curious  effigy, 
made  of  reeds,  representing  a  man  ten  feet  high, 
with  a  head  of  the  natural  size,  a  thin  body,  and 
proportionable  legs ;  by  its  side  was  the  figure  of 
a  child  with  arms  crossed  and  legs  hanging  down. 
La  Perouse  was  very  well  satisfied  with  what  he 
saw  of  Easter  Island  and  its  inhabitants,  and  did 
somethimg  towards  impro>ing  Uic  condition  of  the 
latter,  by  leaving  them  some  goats,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
and  plaating  oranges,  lemons,  cotton,  cabbages,  car- 
rota,  maize,  and  anything  he  thought  lucely  to 
thrive  in  the  place. 

Could  La  Irerouse,  whose  own  fate  is  a  mystery, 
see  Easter  Island  now,  he  would  scarcely  recognize 
it  The  stone  monsters  still  indeed  are  mere, 
nlent  remembrancers  of  the  good  old  times  of  Ra- 
panui,  but  Ri^janui  itself  is  little  better  than  a  great 
rock.  Where  pleasant  meadows  once  gladc&ned 
the  si^t,  salt  marshes  mock  the  eyes  of  hungry 
men.  J^ot  a  tree  now  exists.  Birds,  always  few, 
have  become  such  rarities,  that  a  sea-burd's  egg  is 
looked  upon  as  a  godsend.  If  the  fish  have  not  de- 
serted the  coasts,  the  people  cannot  catch  them; 
not  a  boat,  raft,  or  canoe,  do  they  own,  ibr  they 


have  no  timber  whereof  to  build  them.  The  pigs 
and  goats  have  long  since  vanished ;  the  fowls  bid 
fair  soon  to  become  as  extinct.  The  natives  them- 
selves have  leatned  industry  and  honesty  from  the 
missionaries,  but  have  small  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  either  virtue.  Within  the  last  few  years,  their 
numbers  have  decreased  one  half^  still  the  land  that 
once  supported  three  thousand  inhabitants  refuses 
a  subsistence  to  eicrht  hundred,  and  where  one  is 
bom,  three  die.  War  has  not  desolated  the  island, 
fire-water  has  not  decimated  its  people.  Some  have 
been  kidnapped,  and  afler  a  slavery  under  the  Pe- 
ruvian guano-owners,  returned  only  to  introduce 
disease  among  their  countrymeu,  who  needed  no 
such  infliction  to  thin  their  numbers.  In  fact,  the 
race  is  being  swiflly  and  surely  starved  off  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  there  is  no  hope  for  them  in  the  fu- 
ture, which  is  dreary  and  desolate  as  the  island  it- 
self. It  is  a  sad  thing  to  contemplate,  this  inevita- 
ble perishing  of  a  patient,  harmless  })eople,  a  people 
with  no  enemies,  but  lacking  likewise  friends  able 
and  willing  to  rescue  them  from  their  deplorable 
fate.  Only  one  thing  can  save  them,  —  emigration 
from  the  cruel  land  they  call  their  own. 
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The  Queen  has  presented  to  the  Boyal  Academy 
the  bust  of  herself  executed  by  the  Princess  Lotlise. 

M.  Edmond  About  has  made  an  opera  libretto 
out  of  his  "  Le  Roi  des  Montagnes,*'  the  music  to 
which  will  be  written  by  M.  Ldo  Delibes. 

The  rumor  that  Mr.  Swinburne  is  en^ged  on  an 
article  on  the  Byron  question  for  the  Fortnightly 
Review  is  contradicted  m  the  London  Morning  Star. 

A  VERSION  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  «  Old  Mortali- 
ty "  has  been  produced  at  Sadler's  Wells,  London. 
Even  BiULter's  Saints'  Rest  will  ultimately  be  seized 
upon  by  the  dramatist  of  the  period. 

The  Coimtess  de  Flandres  is  eng^ed  in  design- 
ing some  pictures  illustrative  of  the  Count  de  Mais- 
tre's  work,  "  Yoyajge  autour  do  ma  Chambre." 
Royal  artistes  are  abundant  nowadays,  but  this  is 
the  first  instance  of  a  princess  displaying  her  abili- 
ties as  an  engraver. 

Speaking  of  Lady  Palmerston's  death,  the  Pall. 
Mall  Gazette  says :  "  Society  is  not  generally  cred- 
ited with  possession  of  a  heart,  but  the  sorrow 
with  which  the  intelligence  of  her  death  will  be  re- 
ceived will  probably  be  as  sincere  as  the  affection- 
ate regard  with  which  she  will  long  be  remem- 
bered." 

The  Independance  Beige  says :  For  some  time 
different  journals  have  been  busying  themselves 
with  some  pertinacity  with  the  question  of  the  re- 
gency, and  not  only  has  the  Emperor's  recovery 
not  put  an  end  to  their  discussions  on  this  delicate 
subject,  but  their  polemics  assume  a  sharper  and 
more  personal  character.  The  Opinion  Nationale 
first  raised  the  question  by  giving  currency  to  the 
idea  that  the  dynasty  would  have  a  better  chance 
of  permanence,  in  case  of  need,  under  the  regency 
of  rrinco  Napoleon  than  under  the  Empress.  The 
Figaro  immediately  took  the  part  of  the  Empress ; 
and  now  the  Public  takes  up  the  same  cause  with 
a  bitterness  of  language  ana  a  richness  of  sarcasm 
towards  Prince  Napoleon  which  manifest  consideiv 
able  irritation  in  the  spheres  whence  this  journal 
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derives  its  inspiration,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  coterie 
of  which  the  centre  is  M.  Rouher,  who  has  always 
enjoyed  in  a  high  decree  the  s^nnpathies  of  the 
Empress,  and  who  has  in  no  deme  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  sovereign  since  he  has  been  only  Prefi- 
ident  of  the  Senate.  M.  Rouher  makes  no  scruple 
to  accuse  Prince  Napoleon  almost  directly  of  a  de- 
sign to  lay  hands  on  the  crown,  under  the  title  of 
Napoleon  IV. 

A  MAN  has  been  arrested  in  Paris  on  the  charge 
of  having  forged  the  letters  alleged  to  have  been 
written  by  Newton  and  Pascal,  the  "  discovery  "  of 
which  caused  so  much  sensation  a  short  time  back. 
That  the  letters  were  spurious  was  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  fact  that  passages  in  them  are  copied 
iix)m  wo»s  known  to  have  been  written  many  years 
«fler  the  alleged  date.  M.  Chestes,  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  who  gave  sufficient  proof 
of  his  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  the  documents  by 
giving  £  6,000  for  mem,  has  at  last  been  convinced 
of  his  error,  and  has  applied  for  a  warrant  agsunst 
the  man  fi*om  whom  he  obtained  them,  who  turns 
out  to  have  been  a  constant  student  of  the  hand- 
writing of  Pascal  and  Galileo  in  the  Imperial  libra- 
ry. 

A  UKASE  has  been  issued  at  St.  Petersburg  re- 
ducing the  term  of  military  service  firom  seven  years 
to  five  in  the  case  of  young  men  under  twenty  who 
enter  the  army  as  volunteers.  A  further  reduction 
of  a  year's  service  is  promised  as  a  reward  for  good 
conduct.  This  regulation  is  to  be  followed  by 
another  restricting  marriages  in  the  army.  Hitherto 
soldiers  were  encouraged  to  marry  in  order  to  in- 
duce them  to  make  the  army  their  home,  and  their 
wives  and  children  were  maintained  by  the  Govern- 
ment This  practice  is  now  regarded  as  too  expen- 
sive and  not  desirable  even  from  a  purely  military 
point  of  view,  as  the  movement  to  the  troops  from 
place  to  place  has  been  greatly  encumbered  by  their 
taking  00  many  women  and  coildren  with  them.  It 
is  found  that  the  number  of  soldiers'  marriages  has 
considerably  diminished  since  the  introduction  four 
years  ago  of  the  present  system  of  short  military 
service.  In  1860  four  soldiers  out  often  were  mar- 
ried, whereas  the  piDportion  now  is  four  out  of 
seventeen. 

The  London  Publishers'  Circular  of  September 
the  15th  says:  — 

"  Those  curiosities  of  literature  which  have  their 
Bluebeard  cupboard  and  special  Chamber  of  Hor- 
rors have  during  the  past  fortnight  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  public  mind  with  re^rd  to  the  Byron 
controversy.  Not  only  do  we  hear  of  two  or  three 
new  volumes, — Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  the  author  of 
The  Season,  a  satire,  announces  a  Vindication  of 
Lord  Byron,  —  but  various  well-known  authors, 
Mr.  Howitt,  Mr.  Arnold,  and  Lord  Lyndsay,  have 
severally  come  forward  with  vindications  which 
must  make  the  ghost  of  Lord  Byron  cry  out  <  Save 
me  from  my  friends! '  For  much  that  these  gen- 
tlemen do — and  the  nobleman  exceeds  both  —  is 
to  cover  his  Lordship  with  the  blackest  character 
that  any  man  ever  wore,  and  to  urge  that  because 
he  had,  to  use  his  own  phrase, '  cracked  the  ten 
commandments '  in  every  possible  direction,  this 
particular  crack  did  not  belong  to  him.  Farther 
than  this  Lord  L^dsay  has  done ;  he  has  by  an 
undesigned  coincidence  proved  two  several  and 
important  incidents  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  narrative,  and 


that  Lady  Bjron,  in  1816,  writing  to  the^  amiable 
Lady  Anne  Barnard,  author  of  *  Auld  Robin  Gray,' 
was  folly  persuaded  that  she  held  over  her  hus- 
band's head  the  proof  of  a  crime  which  could  at 
any  time,  if  made  public,  vindicate  her  conduct  to 
the  utmost.  This  is  absolutely  to  prove  what  has 
been  urged.  Moreover,  it  comes  out  very  strongly 
in  Lord iLyndsay's  letter  that  Messrs.  Wharton,  and 
Fords,  the  solicitors,  do  hold  evidence  which  does 
not  contradict  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  that  they,  the  solic- 
itors, do  not  and  are  not  empowered  to  contradict 
the  story ;  and  it  is  proved  in  other  places  that  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  and  Mr,  (now  Dr.)  Luahington 
were  supplied  with  proof  of  a  crime  which  at  once 
turned  their  advice  from  that  of  urging  an  immedi- 
ate recohabitation  to  that  of  saying,  in  the  words  of 
the  latter,  *  tJ^t  he  could  never  consistentlpr  with 
his  duty  to  God  and  man  advise  a  reconciliadon.' 
To  sum  up  in  the  words  of  the  Saturday  Review  : 
*  Dr.  Lushington  might  fairly  say  that  what  be  was 
told  in  1816  is  not  3ie  tale  which  Mrs.  Stowe  told 
in  1869.'  This  is  just  what  Dr.  Lushington  has 
not  done,  therefore  Q.  E.  D.  ? 
•  "  But  if  anything  could  prove  how  unreasoning 
the  public  is,  and  we  include  America  as  well  as 
Endand,  it  is,  the  outcry  which  has  arisen  from 
both  shores  against  Mrs.  Stowe  for  doin?,  as  we  be- 
lieve she  conceived  it  to  be,  an  act  of  duty.  The 
story  —  a  vicious  one,  if  you  like  —  interrupted  the 
English  public  in  discussing  a  very  vicious  and,  if 
tru3i  must  be  said,  from  what  we  hear,  a  very  stupid, 
dull  play,  Formosa.  America  was  doine  nooler 
duty  m  digesting  the  boat  race ;  and  all  honor  to 
her  for  her  excellent  report  and  most  fair  criticism 
on  that  event  All  at  once  this  attack  on  Byron  in- 
terrupts them,  and  Britannia  and  Columbia  fiedl 
foul  of  Mrs.  Stowe  like  a  couple  of  fish-fags.  The 
worst  blow  comes  fi-om  America,  or  rather  from  an 
American  in  Paris,  who  writes  a  cowardly  letter 
attacking  most  cruelly  and  untruly  the  whole  family 
of  the  Beechers  and  the  Stowes.  We  hear  private- 
ly that  this  American  is  a  Southerner,  and  that  his 
name  is  not  too  sweet  to  Northern  ears.  The  initials 
(riven  us  are  F.  W.  —  can  they  belong  to  Fernando 
Wood?  But  what  does  this  genUeman  with  his 
English  abettors  intend  to  do  ?  All  that  they  have 
done  is  to  follow  Out  to  the  letter  the  instructions  of 
the  well-known  counsel,  *  No  case ;  blackguard  the 
plaintiff's  attorney.*  Let  us  presume  that  all  they 
say  is  as  true  as  it  is  ialse,  ana  that  Mrs  Stowe,  in- 
stead of  being  a  woman  of  genius,  as  good  and  pure 
as  she  is  earnest  and  clever,  is  not  to  be  generally 
believed ;  that  does  not  make  a  particmar  story 
false.  Disprove  (hat,  and  the  whole  matter  fiUls, 
but  until  you  disprove  it  it  stands.  In  short,  to 
sum  up,  we  must  agree,  we  are  afraid,  with  the 
Spectator,  that  the  air  of  surprise  and  fiery  indigna- 
tion with  which  they — the  press  and  public  — 
have  received  the  fact  that  Byron  —  a  bold,  bad 
man,  who  on  his  own  showing  revelled  in  sin,  and 
who  took  delight  in  picturing  himself  as  linked 
with  one  virtue  and  a  tnousand  crimes — diould  be 
supposed  guilty  of  one  crime  which  he  probably 
sought  out  as  a  curiosity,  *  betrays  the  radically  su- 
perficial judgment  which  they* — the  public  and 
the  press,  —  entertain  of  Byron  and  of  sin,  and 
even  of  life  itself.  We  may  here  mention  that  the 
admirable  review  of  Macmillan*s  article  in  the 
Times,  in  which  Lady  Byron  and  the  whole  matter 
were  so  finely  treated,  was  written  by  one  whose 
fate  is  as  sad  as  her  genius  is  brilliant,  —  by  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Norton.** 
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OUTSIDERS  OF  SOCIETY  AND  THEIR 
HOMES  m  LONDON. 

Whichever  I  looked  up  from  my  newspaper  I 
met  the  eye  of  a  middle-aged  gentleman  who  was 
sitting  in  the  same  box,  —  a  box,  I  should  mention, 
in  the  coffee-room  of  an  old-fashioned  hotel  in  Lon- 
don, v^Hch  is  partitioned  off  in  primitive  style.  I 
say  gentleman  advisedly,  for  the  stranger  haa  every 
apparent  claim  to  be  so  called.  For  Uie  rest  there 
was  little  to  distinguish  him  from  the  crowd  of  well- 
dressed  and  welf  mannered  persons  whom  one 
meets  about  in  public  places.  He  might  be  a  cler- 
gyman, or  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor,  though  I  should 
ooubt  his  being  an  active  member  of  either  profes- 
rion.  He  gave  you  the  idea  of  a  man  retirea  from 
any  porsuit  in  wWch  he  might  have  been  engaged, 
and  to  be  occupied  rather  in  killing  time  than  in  in- 
▼iting  time  to  till  him.  He  had  a  healthy,  happy- 
lookinff  face,  bearing  no  traces  of  hard  work  or 
deep  Uiought,  and  his  hair  was  only  partially  gray. 
He  nad  a  mild  eye,  and  a  mild  voice,  and  a  mild 
manner,  —  I  noticed  the  two  latter  quidities  through 
Mb  intercourse  with  the  waiter,  —  and  was  so  suave 
m  his  ways  as  to  be  polite  even  to  the  port  that  he 
was  drinking  after  an  early  dinner.  He  handled  his 
decanter  in  a  caressine  manner  such  as  he  might 
adopt  towards  a  favorite  niece,  and  took  up  his 
wine-glasfl  as  gently  as  if  it  were,  a  child. 

Whenever  I  met  his  eye  I  noticed  that  it  gave 
me  a  kind  of  recognizing  look,  winch,  however,  was 
not  sustained:  for,  before  he  had  thcnroughly  at- 
tracted m  Y  attention  he  always  returned  to  the  il- 
lustrated journal  before  him,  as  if  suddenly  deter- 
mined to  master  some  abstruse  subject  with  a  great 
deal  of  solution  in  the  way  of  wood-cuts.  His  com- 
municative appearance  made  me  think  that  I  had 
met  him  befcre,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  me  where, 
90 1  took  no  ftirther  notice.  Presently  he  spoke, 
but  he  only  said,  — 

"  1  beg  your  pardon,  sir." 

There  was  nothing  to  beg  my  pardon  about,  so  I 
begged  his,  not  to  m  outdone  in  gratuitous  covlt- 
te^.    Tlien  he  begged  mine  again,  adding,  — 

^  I  thought  you  made  a  remark,  —  I  did  not 
quite  hear.'^ 

No,  I  said ;  I  had  not  made  any  remark.  Then 
we  both  bowed  and  smiled,  and  resumed  our  read- 
ing,—  the  stranger  with  some  littie  confusion  I 
thoudit. 

After  a  time  he  made  a  remark  himself. 

**I  riiould  not  have  intruded," said  he,  "but  I 
^maghtf  I  had  met  you  before." 

I  am  not  one  of  those  persons  who  think  that 


every  stranger  who  addresses  them  in  a  public-room 
means  to  pick  their  pockets,  but  I  have  a  proper 
prejudice  against  being  bored,  and  in  any  case  I 
haa  no  resource  but  to  answer  as  I  did,  to  the  effect 
that  I  could  not  recall  the  when  and  the  where. 

"Were  you  ever  in  Vancouver's  Island?"  the 
stranger  asked. 

In  the  cause  of  truth  I  was  obliged  to  declare  a 
negative. 

"  Then  it  could  not  have  been  there,"  said  he, 
musingly;  "but,"  he  added,  "you  might  have 
known  Colonel  Jacko, — a  relation  of  mine,  —  who 
was  governor  of  the  Island.  You  remind  me  of  him, 
— imt  is  why  I  ask." 

I  did  not  quite  see  the  connection  between  knowing 
a  man  and  bearing  a  personal  resemblance  to  him, 
but  in  disavowing  any  acquaintance  with  Colonel 
Jacko,  I  did  so  with  all  courtesy. 

"  You  have  been  probably  in  New  Zealand  ?  " 
pursued  the  stranger,  warming  apparently  into  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  question  involved,  "  if  so, 
you  must  have  known  Major-General  Mango,  who 
commanded  there  in  18—" 

I  was  obli^d  to  confess  my  ignorance  of  the  un- 
fortunate colony  in  question,  and  of  the  distin- 
guished officer  idluded  to. 

"  I  merely  asked,"  continued  the  stranger  with  a 
desponding  air,  "  as  he  was  a  relation  of  mine." 

I  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  relatives  any  more 
than  himself,  but  his  manner  was  so  gentle  that  I 
could  not  think  it  intentionallv  obtrusive,  so  I  ac- 
knowledged the  receipt  of  the  information  as  pleas- 
antly as  possible. 

"If  you  had  been  in  India," he  pursued,  taking 
it  for  granted  apparently  that  I  was  no  traveller, 
"  you  would  probably  liave  met  one  of  my  sons. 
One  is  in  tiie  civil,  the  other  in  the  military  ser- 
vice. Both  fine  fellows.  The  elder  was  political 
agent  at  Tulwarpatam  at  the  time  when  the  Rajah 
was  so  aggressive,  and  it  was  through  his  influence 
that  his  highness  was  induced  to  remit  the  Abka- 
fee  duties  and  give  up  his  claim  to  the  contested 
Jaghires.  The  other  was  through  the  mutinies, 
ana  was  wounded  botii  at  Delhi  and  Lucknow,  — 
curious  coincidence,  was  it  not  ?  " 

I  admitted  that  his  sons  seemed  to  have  done  the 
State  some  service,  and  remarked  upon  the  coinci- 
dence as  one  of  those  mysterious  dispensations  of 
Providence  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  account. 
And  that  was  all  I  could  do  towards  the  conrcr  ?- 
tion,  which  dropped  at  this  point. 

Piresentiy  the  stranger  took  his  hat,  with  an  un- 
decided but  ultimately  effectual  movement.  Then  he 
called  the  waiter,  and  had  a  littie  conversation  with 
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that  fimctionaiy  about  the  port,  which  he  said  was 
not  quite  the  saiae  thst  h«  used  to  have  In  th«  jear 
1835.  (I  strongly  suq>ect,  by  the  way,  Aiat  he  was 
ri^ht  in  tMe  suppoAtion,  as  die  wine  ke  had  been 
drinking  belonged  probably  to  the  celebrated  vint^ 
age  of  1869.)  At  last  he  made  a  movement  to  de- 
part, and  ultimately  did  depart,  but  only  after  a 
great  deal  of  delay ;  and  eren  when  km  actual  mo- 
tion across  the  room  he  looked  back  more  than 
once,  as  if  expecting  somebody  to  ask  him  to  re- 
main. 

When  the  waiter  came  to  clear  awav  the  aban- 
doned decanter  mA  glasp,  I  asked  hkn  if  he  knew 
the  gentleman  who  had  just  gone  out. 

"  X  es,  sir,"  was  the  reply ;  "  we  have  known  the 
gentleman  for  some  years,  though  he  does  not  come 
very  often.  He  lives  by  himself  somewhere  in 
town,  and  has  no  relations  except  some  who  are 
abroad.  He  ears  he  has  do  friends,  too,  as  he  has 
lost  a  great  deal  of  iiioney>  and  cannot  keep  the  so- 
ciety he  did.  He  does  n't  seem  to  know  anybody 
who  comes  here,  thou^  he  talks  to  some  now  and 
then,  as  be  has  to  yoo. 

I  was  sorry  not  to  have  heard  this  before,  tliat  I 
might  have  treated  the  stranger  with  a  little  more 
attention.  For  this  glimpse  I  had  of  him,  and  tlie 
few  hints  given  me  by  the  waiter,  were  sufficient  to 
assure  me  that  he  beJonged  to  a  class  who  are  more 
perhaps  to  be  pitied  thsui  the  merelv  poor ;  that  he 
is  In  the  world,  but  is  not  of  it,  and  Las  a  residenoey 
but  is  without  a  home ;  that  he  is,  in  fiMSt,  an  Out- 
sider of  Society. 

People  engaged  in  active  porsuits — whether  in 
spending  or  m^ing  money  —  are  not  likely  to  be 
troubled  by  deprivations  of  the  kind  referred  to. 
They  live  among  their  p^ers,  with  whom  they  have 
interests  in  common.  They  are  as  important  to 
others,  as  others  are  important  to  them.  They  are 
in  the  stream  of  j^Msare  or  business  as  the  case 
maybe.  There  is  no  dan^  that  they  will  be  forgot- 
ten. Their  doors  are  besieged  by  visiton,  drawn  by 
diverse  attractions ;  so  that  it  isliecessary  to  make  a 
vigorous  classification  of  the  latter,  not  only  of  the 
usual  social  character,  but  distinguishing  those  who 
come  to  oblige  the  master  of  the  house  feom  those 
who  oome  to  oblige  themselves.  Their  tables  are 
covered  with  car(u  and  letters,  pvospectuaes,  trades- 
men's circulars,  begging  petitions,  newspapers  they 
have  never  ordered,  andbooks  that  it  is  thon^t  they 
may  possibly  want.  Their  vote  nnd  interest  is  always 
being  re(}uested  for  deserving  individuals,  and  th^ 
subscriptions  for  equally  desenrinir  institutions. 
Chance  of  being  forgotten  indeed  I  So  long  as  they 
can  be  made  useful  there  is  as  much  chance  of  the 
Bank  of  England  bein^  forgotten.  Such  men  may 
be  alone,  sometimes,  m  one  sense  of  Uie  term. 
That  is  to  say,  their  relations  may  be  scattered  or 
dead.  But  that  is  of  very  little  practical  moment 
in  their  ease.  Thev  can  always  find  people  pre- 
pared to  be  second  tathars  or  birothers  to  tbm,  ani 
even  seeond  mothers  and  sisters,  it  inay  be.  They 
can  always  mairy,  too,  and  then  a  home  establishes 
itself  as  a  matter  of  course. 

But  there  are  —  who  shall  say  bow  manv  ?  — 
people  living  in  I^mdon  who  live  almost  alone  ( 
who  have  no  society  exnept  of  a  casual,  and  what 
may  be  oaUed  an  anonymous  kind;  and  whose 
homes  are  meraly  pUoes  where  they  may  obtain 
shelter  and  rest.  I  am  not  hero  aJluHiytg  to  the 
class  who  are  social  and  domestic  outlaws  because 
they  an  |>ositively  poor.  Tbtt«  is  no  anomaly  in 
this  condition  of  life ;  it  is  a  natural  oonseqoenoe  of 


having  no  money-    The  people  I  mean  have  mostly 
money  enough  for  themselves,  but  not   suffieient 
to  imke  them  important  to  others,  and  obtais  for 
them  consideration  in  the  world.     Sometinie?  tl»eir 
positions  have  changed;   sometimes  things   have 
changed  around  them  and  lefl  their  positaons  as 
they  were,  the  result  being  moch  the  same.   It  tnay 
be  Aat  thiaf  are  aeeidng  ta  make  a  little  more  mon- 
ey by  such  employments  as  agencies,  secretar vshipe, 
and  so  forth,  —  employments  the  most  difficult  of  all 
to  get,  as  any  man  of  moderate  education  and  abili- 
ties can  do  the  duties,  —  but  most  firequentlj  they 
are  oontent  to  vegetate  upon  what  diey  have,  and 
to  concentrate  themselves  upon  the  attainment  of 
companionship  and  home.     When  one  of  the  actiye 
men  whom  1  have  mentioned  goes  away  firom  home, 
the  Post  Office  establishment  is  ruthlesoy  disturbed 
by  mandates  for  the  readdressing  and  furwaiding 
of  letters.    The  mimtaon  of  one  of  omr  pneeire 
friends  makes  no  di&renoe  to  anybody.    Except  it  . 
be  an  occasional  communication  from  a  relation  in 
a  distant  eolony,  sent  to  the  care  of  an  ngent,  be 
has  no  letters  to  tnrable  hhn,  and  if  he  did  not  oe^ 
casionally  audce  a  show  of  existenee  by  ansertaiig 
himself  in  pen  and  ink,  he  might  peririi  oat  c^  the 
memory  of^man.    To  such  ptt»ple  the  advwliaiiig 
cofaunns  of  the  newspapers  must  possoei  peeoBnr  in- 
tereat ;  fer  a  large  number  of  the  announoenaenta 
seem  expressly  intended  to  meet  dieir  require- 
flMots,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  equal  mnuber 
of  the  specified  ^  Wants"  seem  to  eome  firan  Oieir 


Homes  for  special  purposes  appear  to  be  plentir 
fulenouj^  Yon  cannot  takeop  a  newspaper  wi^H 
out  having  yonr  attention  called  ta  a  dozea  or  two. 
Apart  from  the  <<Home  for  Lost  and  Starvmg 
Dogs,— -idiichis  an  establishment  not  applying, 
exi^pt  by  sympathy,  to  any  class  of  my  readers,  — 
we  have  such  charities  as  the  '^  Conrmlescent 
Home,"  established  by  the  wife  of  the  Pk^raler.  In 
^le  next  ecrfinnn  we  are  sore  to  be  lemiaded  of  the 
'<  Home  for  Little  Boys,"  in  addition  to  which  baa 
jnst  been  appropriately  pra^ected  a  **  Home  lor  Lit- 
tle Girls,"  —  not  the  least  desirable  objeet  of  ihe 
two.  An  individual  speeulatar  has  also  estalrfiabed 
what  he  rather  invidiouBly  calls  an  "Epileptie 
Home  for  the  Sons  of  Gentlemen,"  — there  beingv  it 
is  to  be  ]»e0umed,  genteel  as  well  as  vnlcar  forms 
of  the  malady  in  qnestioQ.  ""EdncatkmarHoasea" 
fi>r  youth  of  both  sexes  aboond  in  newspaper  an- 
nouncements. They  nay  aflbrd  very  good  oppor- 
tunities for  the  intended  purpose,  but  I  should  pte- 
fior  placing  my  trust  in  eatablidnnents  wUdi  aa« 
candidly  called  sehook.  Not  long  ainee  I  saw  an 
advertisement  in  a  momtng  peper  whidi  ran,  aa 
nearlv  as  i  can  reoMmber,  In  these  terms :  — 

**  A  clergyman  in  a  popular  perish  by  Ike  ae»- 
side,  offiars  an  Educational  Home  to  a  few  Uttie 
boys  of  good  principles,  the  eons  of  gentlemen. 
Apply,"  l(c. 

j3ow,  without  desiring  to  be  harsh  to  the  adver- 
tiser, 1  must  take  leave  to  say  tlMt  the  above  oon- 
tains  several  Important  errors  in  taste.  It  would 
have  been  just  as  well,  and  a  great  deal  better, 
perhaps,  had  the  clargyman  lefrained  fiK>m  men- 
tioning the  popularity  o£  hb  paridi,  however  miieh 
the  d^ription  m^  be  deserved.  His  apecifiear 
tion  of  little  boys  '« of  good  principles  "  suggesis  a 
slur  upon  little  boys  in  general  which  does  not  eome 
well  firom  an  educator  of  youth ;  and  oae  would 
think  that  he  would  be  aaora  nsefidly  eugagwl  I* 
taking  in  hand  little  boys  of  bad  principles,  tf  any 
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<neheiirt.  Boltkeinftrenoe  next  tuggeited  if  even 
Ibm  creditable  to  the  reva^nd  advertfier.  It  is  of 
410  S0e,  itieemf,  for  little  boys  to  have  good  priaoi- 
pjet,  at  £ir  as  ha  is  oonoerned,  unless  th^  be  the 
soasofmotleoien.    Hiiaissad* 

But  the  mention  of  homes  of  a  special  oharaeter 
'^of  whieh  there  are  many  mora  in  London  than 
have  been  anvmerated — is  onlr  incidentid  to  my 
ynseat  parposa.    1  especially  allode  to  lonely  peo- 
ple irho  seek  aoeiety,  and  to  whidi  society,  in  a 
oefiahi  limited  degnae,  seems  continually  offering 
to  s^  itself.    And  among  kwely  people,  as  far  as 
hemes  are  oooeemed,  must  be  inohiaed  ^persons 
engaged  in  the  City/'  or  **  enraged  during  the 
day/' fdio  are  fteqoently  appealed  to  by  adrertis- 
era.    The  ntunbmr  of  paeons  *- idle  orocoupied  — 
who  wagat  homes  seem  to  be  equalled  only  by  the 
Buoiber  of  persons  who  are  prepared  to  offer  them, 
with  rery  small  pecuniary  temptation.    I  have  id- 
ways  thcnight  that  a  great  deal  of  self^aoriilce  must 
lie  aaeassary  in  the  case  of  the'Cunlly  0t%  dancing' 
BMtfter  who  for  years  paet  has  been  advertiring  ms 

lessons  with  the  addition  that  ''the  Misses  X 

will  oOMate  as  partners."     The  Misses  X- 

BMst  surely  be  tirad  by  this  time  of  daaidn?  with 
people  who  djrop  them  directly  they  are  me  to 
dance.  But  it  asust  be  still  more  sad  to  take  into 
year  fisaaly  any  ohanee  stranger  who  mar  seem  sof- 
aeiently  respcetobie,  board  mm,  and  lodge  him, 
and  pronisa  to  be  '^^eeriy  and  ^musksal''  fye 
his  amusement.  But  offers  of  this  kind  are  f^entl- 
Ihl  eBotu^h,  and  ther  would  not  be  made  were  there 
not  a  fisir  simply  of  people  to  embraee  them. 

Looking  back  at  on^  one  dally  paper  for  only  a 
week  or  ten  days  may  be  found  a  host  of  advertise- 
ments of  both  classes ;  and  I  will  first  allude  to  a 
lew  of  these  among  the  **  Wants." 
Here  is  a  ^>eeimen :  — 

^  HooBo  wanted  by  a  respectahle  elderly  lady  — 
radier  invalid,  not  helpless — in  a  sociable  fonuly ; 
meala  with  it  andarstood.  Children  objectionable. 
Lav^  bedroom  (net  top)  foeln^  east  or  south  Indis- 
Bonnble.  Aspect  important.  Forty  guineas.  Must 
ea  weat  of  Uoibom :  other  localities  useless.  Lei- 
•srs,"  Ac- 
It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  die  exact  state 
of  tid§  respectable  elderiy  lady's  health  fVom  the 
ahcnre  deseiiptioo,  there  Min|  a  rather  long  range 
between  the  affinnatiTe  and  the  suggestions  offer^ 
by  ^  negative  statement ;  but  even  though  she  be 
in  a  high  state  of  agility,  the  conditions  are  surely 
rather  complex;  and  there  must  be  femilies  in 
which  forty  guineas  a  year  go  a  ^reat  way,  if  she 
has  any  <2lmnce  of  sratlr)ring  her  wishes. 

Another  elderiy  Lady  is  more  explicit,  if  not  quite 
pammatical.  8ke  describes  herself  as  **  an  invalid 
mn  Theumatisin,''  and  her  desire  is  "  to  board  with 
a  genteel,  cheerful  fiunfly.''  Here  again  there  must  be 
**  no  children."  She  prefers  "the  neighborhood  of  St 
iofan'a  Wood,  near  the  Park,  or  an  equal  distance 
from  the  West  End."    Letters  muet  be  prepaid. 

The  fo&owing  \ockB  like  a  case  in  which  society 
isanob|ect:  — 

**  Board  and  reeidence  wanted,  by  a  widow  lady 
sad  a  young  lady,  and  partial  boud  for  a  young 
gsntiwnan,  within  three  miles  north  of  London, 
naar  a  atation.  Children  objected  to.  [Poor  chil- 
dren I]  Three  bedrooms  indispensable.  Prefer- 
ence given  to  a  muncal  fhmily,  where  there  is  a 
daughter  who  would  be  companionable.*'  Terms, 
it  is  added,  **  must  be  moderate." 
Tlie  following  has  not  a  pleasant  sound :  — 


^  Wanted,  a  comfortable  home  for  a  female  a^ed 
seventy  years,  where  there  are  no  children  [chil- 
dren ftg&ivil;  She  must  be  treated  with  great  firm- 
ness. Twelve  sluUings  will  be  paid  weekly  fijr 
board,  lodging,  and  washing.  Surrey  side  pre- 
fered,*'  &c. 

It  IS  evident  that  the  above  offer  has  not  been 
made  by  the  person  for  whom  the  accommodation 
is  sought.  But  such  requirements,  including  even 
the  "  great  firmness  **  doubtless  get  supplied.  One 
of  the  numerous  advertisers  who  provide  homes  for 
invalid  ladies  offers,  I  observe,  to  give  "  reference 
to  the  relatives  of  a  lady  lately  deceased,"  who  lived 
in  the  house  for  seven  years. 

Here  is  a  "  home,"  of  remarkable  character :  it 
is  described  as  situated  in  a  favorite  suburb  on  t^e 
Metropolitan  Railway,  replete  with  every  beauty 
and  convenience,  the  details  being  specially  enu- 
merated ;  and  besides  die  railway,  omnibuses  pass 
the  door  to  all  parts  of  town.  "  The  advertiser," 
it  is  added,  "would  prefer  one  or  two  City  gen- 
tlemen of  convivial  disposition,  and  to  such  lil^ral 
terms  would  be  offered.^ 

The  advertiser  has  evidently  an  abstract  love  fhr 
City  gendemen  of  convivial  disposition,  since  he  is 
prepued  to  share  his  home  with  any  one  or  two  of 
them.  And  if  .a  City  gentleman  of  convivial  dispo- 
mtion  could  make  a  vast  wilderness  dear,  —  which 
It  is  very  possible  he  could  do,  —  one  can  fkncy 
what  a  paradise  he  would  make  of  this  Cashmere  at 
Shephml's  Bush.  It  is  not  quite  clear,  indeed, 
that  the  advertiser  is  not  prepared  to  pay  instead 
of  being  paid  by  the  charming  sociefy  no  seeks^ 
since  he  says  that  "  to  such  liberal  terms  will  be  of^ 
ffered."  It  must  be  a  very  delightful  thing  to  be  a 
City  gentleman  of  convivial  msposition,  with  the 
fbeung  of  having  unknown  Mends,  which  has  been 
said  to  resemble  our  ideas  of  the  existence  of  an- 
gels. 

Another  proffer^  "  home  "  is  described  as  hav- 
ing, in  adoition  to  all  domestic  comfort^  "  two 
pianos,  with  young  and  musical  society.  This 
may  be  very-pleasant ;  but  I  should  feel  some  mis- 
givings at  tJie  prospect  of  making  one  of  a  "  young 
and  music^  soci^"  let  loose  upon  two  pianos  iS 
the  same  time.  Tnere  are  different  opinions,  too, 
even  about  the  best  music,  under  different  condi- 
tions. The  Irish  soldier  who  was  singing  the 
"  La^  Rose  of  Summer,"  perhaps  firom  the  bottom 
of  his  heart,  but  certainly  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
was  told  by  his  English  comrade  to  nold  his  noi^e. 
<'  And  he  calls  Moore's  Melodies  a  noise,"  said  the 
musical  enthusiast  disgusted  at  the  want  of  taste  ex- 
hibited by  the  cold-blooded  Saxon. 

A  cheerful  state  of  existence  is  suggested  by  an- 
other adverdsement  of  a  "  home  "  :  — 

"  Pardal  board  is  offered  to  a  gendeman  by  a 
cheerful,  musical,  private  family.  Early  breakfast ; 
meat  tea.  Dinner  on  Sundays.  Gas,  piano, 
croquet.    Terms  £l  Is.  per  week.    Write,"  &c. 

The  board  must  be  partial  Indeed  if  that  melan-  ' 
choly  meal  known  as  a  *'  meat  tea"  enters  into  the 
arrangement.  A ''meat  tea"  would  in  any  case 
mean  that  you  were  expected  to  go  without  your 
dinner,  since,  if  you  had  dined  you  would  not  want 
meat  with  your  bohea.  But  there  is  no  disguise  about 
the  matter  here,  for  you  are  frankly  told  that  there 
will  be  dinner,  as  distinguished  from  a  meat  tea,  on 
Sundays.  It  is  a  ihonstrous,  unnatural  idea,  and 
the  family  must  be  very  cheerful,  very  musical,  and 
very  private,  I  should  think,  to  reconcile  most  men 
to  such  a  state  of  things.    Periiaps  the  piano  and 
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the  croqaet  are  intended  as  a  aet-off,  by  suggestmg 
female  society  of  an  accomplished  kind ;  and  of 
course  there  are  some  girls  for  whom  some  men  will 
submit  to  meat  teas ;  but  I  have  my  own  opinion 
as  to  the  chances  of  either  one  or  the  other. 

Here  is  an  advertisement  of  a  **  home  "  couched 
in  popular  terms.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  interfere 
wiUi  the  writer's  style,  so  I  give  it  in  full,  with  the 
omission,  of  course,  of  the  address :  — 

'<  A  lady  having  a  larger  house  than  she  requires 
is  desirous  of  increasing  her  circle  bv  receiving  a 
few  gentlemen  (who  are  engaeed  during  the  &y^ 
as  boarders.  The  society  is  cneerful  and  musical. 
To  foreigners  anxious  to  acquire  elegant  English, 
this  is  a  good  opportunity." 

As  for  the  lady  having  a  larger  house  than  she 
requires,  one  can  &ncy  Uiat  to  oe  the  case  if  she 
has  room  for  several  gentlemen,  but  how  is  it  that 
so  many  persons  get  into  larger  houses  than  they 
require,  and  are  thereby  impelled  to  offer  similar 
accommodation?  It  must  be  confessed,  too,  that 
the  opportunity  for  foreigners  to  acquire  elegant 
English  is  not  very  apparent.  Are  the  candidates 
for  residence  examined  in  elegant  English  before 
they  are  admitted  into  the  fiunily  ?  As  for  the 
cheerfulness  and  the  music,  those  are  of  course 
matters  of  taste. 

Among  other  '<  homes  "  which  we  find  offered  in 
the  same  paper  is  one  with  a  curious  recommen- 
dation attached.  It  has  "just  been  vacated,"  we 
are  told,  **  by  a  young  gentleman  who  has  success- 
fully passed  his  exammation."  If  the  same  advan- 
tage can  be  secured  to  the  incoming  tenant  the 
accommodation  would  be  decidedly  cheap,  for  the 
modest  sum  of  thirteen  shillings  a  week,  which  is 
all  that  is  asked.  But  we  are  not  told  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  examination,  —  for  the  army,  the 
Civil  Service,  a  degree,  or  what?  Perhaps  it  is 
only  in  the  "  elegant  English  "  intended  to  qualify 
the  tenant  for  the  higher  social  sphere  of  the  lady 
with  the  partially  superfluous  hdlise. 

Invalid  or  "  mentally  afflicted  "  persons  are  al- 
ways in  great  request  among  advertisers.  Several 
applications  are  before  me  now.  One  of  these 
comes  from  <<  A  medical  man,  residing  in  a  large 
and  well-furnished  house  in  one  of  the  healthiest 
and  most  convenient  out-districts  of  London,"  who 
"  wishes  to  receive  any  patient  mentally  or  other- 
wise afflicted,  as  a  resident ;  boarding  or  separate 
arrangement  as  desired ;  a  married  couple,  or  two 
sisters,  or  friends,  not  objected  to."  The  contin- 
gency of  companions  in  misfortime  is  a  good  deal ; 
our  medical  friend  is  evidently  a  far-s^ted  man. 
Then  we  find  the  wifo  of  a  medical  man,  who  is 
willing  to  take  charge  of  an  afflicted  (not  insane) 
lady,  gentleman,  or  child,  —  to  whom  she  offers 
a  comfortable  home  with  experienced  care."  A 
similar  offer  is  made  by  the  occupant  of  a  farm- 
house, but  these  do  not  draw  the  line  at  insanity, 
but  declare  that  they  have  had  the  care  of  an  in- 
sane patient  for  many  years,  and  can  be  highly 
recommended  in  consequence.  Some  people  in- 
deed are  so  fond  of  taking  care  of  insane  patients 
that  they  would  not  have  a  sane  one  if  you  made 
them  a  present  of  him. 

An  illustration  of  this  curious  taste  came  under 
my  notice  not  long  since.  A  very  deserving  man 
called  to  see  a  patron  of  his  who  had  procured  him 
a  i)0st  of  the  kind,  which  he  had  held  for  several 
months.  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  John,"  was 
the  greeting,  "  and  hope  you  are  getting  on  in  your 


the  answer :  **  thanks  to  you,  I  am  most  camfbrt^ 
ably  provided  for,  —  in  fact,  I  was  never  so  happy 
in  my  life.  How  did  I  get  these  two  black  eyes^ 
sir  ?  O^he  gave  them  to  me  yesterday  morning. 
O,  yes,  I  shidl  always  be  grateral,  —  I  never  was  so 
happy  in  my  life." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  majority  of  the 
"  homes  "  which  people  offer  one  another  tbrough 
the  medium  of  the  papers  are  not  exposed  to  con- 
tingencies of  this  kind ;  but  the  said  people  must 
surely  run  the  risk  of  finding  themselves  ill-assort- 
ed in  no  ordinary  degree. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  indeed  that  utter  stran- 
gers would  go  smd  live  together  without  some  strong 
inducements ;  and  these  inducements  are  generally 
money  on  the  one  side  and  society  on  tEe  other. 
The  people  who  want  the  money — through  hav- 
ing ^larger  houses  than  they  require,"  or  other 
causes,  of  which  any  number  ma^  be  found  with 
great  facility,  —  are  less  to  be  pitied  than  the  peo- 
ple who  want  the  society,  for  the  latter  must  be 
dismally  reduced  in  this  respect  before  they  can 
be  brought  to  take  it  on  chance.  In  a  ^  cbeerfhl 
£eunily,  musically  inclined,"  part  of  the  compact  of 
course  is  that  the  incomer  shall  be  cheer^  if  not 
musical  and  companionable,  at  any  rate.  The  re- 
(luisition  sounds  awfiil,  but  it  is  one  to  which  hun- 
dreds of  harmless  persons  in  this  metropolis  submit 
rather  than  be  lefl  alone.  Many,  of  course,  are  in- 
duced by  considerations  of  economy ;  and  of  those 
still  more  unfortunate  than  the  ordinary  class,  are 
those  of  the  more  helpless,  who  do  not  accept  a 
<<home,"  upon  independent  terms,  but  obtam  it 
either  gratuitously  or  for  some  very  small  payment 
upon  condition  of  being  useful  or  helping  to  make 
things  pleasant. 

Of  tnese  there  are  large  numbers,  to  judge  by 
the  advertisements;  and  I  suspect  that  they  are 
rather  worse  off*  than  those  who  "  go  out "  regularly 
as  governesses  and  companions,  for  the  latter 
have  at  least  a  chance  of^  lighting  upon  rich  and 
generous  patrons.  And  here  I  may  mention  that  a 
great  deal  of  nonsense  is  written  about  govermesses^ 
— more,  periiaps,  than  about  most  other  fthings. 
Their  trstde  is  a  bad  one,  no  doubt,  because  ue 
market  is  overstocked.  But  that  is  no  fault  of  the 
employers,  who  cannot  be  expected  to  fill  their 
houses  with  young  ladies  of  varying  tastes  and 
tempers,  on  account  of  their  presumably  '^  superior  " 
education  and  intelligence.  Nor  is  it  to  be  taken 
for  vranted  that  every  governess  is  of  the  "  superior  " 
kind,  and  all  the  people  who  engage  their  services, 
vulgar  wretches  who  delight  in  mmcting  mortifica- 
tion upon  their  betters.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
families  of  the  best  breeding  and  refinement  being 
tortured  beyond  all  endurance  by  governesses  of 
conspicuous  inability  to  teach,  who  have  let  their 
pupils  run  wild,  and  concentrated  their  attention 
upon  the  men  of  the  house,  and  whose  insolent  and 
overbearing  ways  have  made  the  woric  of  getting 
rid  of  them  one  of  no  common  difficulty  r  Oiur 
novelists  have  not  given  us  many  illustrations  of 
this  side  of  the  picture ;  but  you  may  depend  upon 
it  that  Becky  Snarpes  are  at  least  as  plentiful  as 
Jane  Eyres  in  real  life. 

A  favorite  resort  of  the  homeless  are  boarding- 
houses.  Of  these  establishments  there  are  hun- 
dreds in  London, — from  those  devoted  to  the  en- 
tertainment of  minor  City  clerks,  rigoronsly  "  en- 
gaged during  the  day,"  to  those  which  —  one  is 
almost  led  to  suppose  —  nobody  under  the  rank  c^ 
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reference  as  to  respectability  on  the  part  of  a  peer. 
But  most  of  these  houses  have  one  or  two  features 
in  conuDon..  There  is  always  a  large  admixture  of 
people  who  go  there  for  the  sake  of  society ;  and 
of  tois  num^r  a  considerable  proportion  is  sure  to 
consist  of  widows  or  spinsters  of  -extremely  mar- 
riageable tendencies.    The  result  is  that,  unless 
the  residents  be  very  numerous,  individual  freedom 
is  lost,  and,  instead  of  living  an  independent  life, 
as  at  an  hotel,  the  members  of  a  "  circle "  find 
themselves  surrounded  by  such  amenities  as  may 
be  supposed  to  belong  to  a  rather  large  and  singu- 
larly disunited  family. 

A  great  many  marriages,  however,  are  made  in 
these  establishments,  and  it  is  not  on  record  that 
they  turn  out  otherwise  than  well.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, too,  that  men  go  there  to  find  wives  as  well 
as  women  to  find  husbands,  so  that  the  arrange- 
ment thus  far  is  fair  on  both  sides.  But  I  have 
been  informed  by  men  who  are  not  among  the  latter 
number,  that  it  is  found  difficult  sometunes  to  get 
the  fact  generally  understood.  The  consequent 
mistakes,  of  course,  lead  to  confusion,  and  the  result 
iff  the  oocasionai  retirement  of  determined  bache- 
lors into  more  private  life. 

There  are  "homes"  in  London  where  there  is 
not  much  mention  of  marriage,  except  as  a  reminis- 
cence, and  few  of  their  members  have  the  chance 
even  of  this  melancholy  enjojrment.    I  allude  to 
houses  in  which,  througn  the  exertions  principally 
of  benevolent  ladies,  outer  ladies,  who  would  pi^b- 
ably  be  equally  benevolent  were  they  not  less  for- 
tunate, have  a  residence  assigned  to  them  upon 
advantageous  terms.    That  is  to  say,  they  live  in 
an  establishment  where  all  their  wants  are  supplied 
upon  the  payment,  by  themselves  or  their  finends^ 
or  a  small  contribution  towards  the  necessary  out- 
lay, the  remainder  being  covered  by  subscriptions 
of  a  strictly  private  character.    The  recipients  of 
this  assistance  are  all  gentlewomen,  —  as  is  neces- 
nry  to  the  state  of  social  equality  in  which  they 
live,  —  and  their  admittance  is  obtained  by  favor 
of  the  benevolent  ladies  in  question.    These  ladies 
are  influenced,  I  suppose,  by  the    introductions 
brought  by  the  candiaates,  and  considerations  of 
their  previous  position,  —  which  has  in  every  case 
been  a  great  deal  superior  to  their  present  position, 
as  may  oe  supposed.     The  said  "  homes  "  are  very 
i^w  in  number,  as  &r  as  I  know,  they  have  no  con- 
nection with  one  another,  and  they  are  entirely 
private  in  their  arrangements.    The  neighbors  may 
happen  to  know  that  a  certain  house  in  which  they 
find  so  many  ladies  living  together  is  not  a  board- 
ing-house in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  proclaim  the  &ct,  and  the 
inmates  live  in  an  apparent  state  of  independence 
CK)aal  to  that  of  anybody  about  them.    And  they 
live  as  contented,  I  believe,  as  can  be  in  the  case 
of  persons  who  are  not  of  such  social  importance 
as  they  were,  and  who  have  plenty  of  leisure  to 
talk  over  the  fact.    They  are  all  gentlewomen,  as 
I  have  said,  and  upon  terms  of  social  equality ;  but 
it  may  be  supposed  that  there  are  differences  be- 
tween them,  as  there  are  between  people  generally 
in  societj'.     You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  lady 
who  is  related  to  an  earl  is  of  opinion  that  she  is  a 
prefin-able  object  of  consideration  to  the  lady  who 
19  related  only  to  a  baronet,  while  the  claims  of  the 
other  ladies  to  their  several  degrees  of  precedence 
are  not  unadjusted  for  want  of  accurate  investiga- 
tion.    A  few  very  lUcely  "^ve  themselves  wrs" 
upon  this  score ;  while  some  pride  themselves  upon 


their  beauty  when  young, — none  of  the  ladies  are 
quite  young  now,  —  and  others  establish  a  superi- 
ority upon  account  of  their  mental  gifls.  All  this 
imparts  a  pleasant  variety  to  the  oonversation, 
which  would  otherwise  be  m  danger  of  fsdling  into 
monotony.  Such  at  least  I  suppose  to  be  the  case, 
for  I  am  dealing  in  generalities,  and  cannot  claim 
to  a  knowledge  of  any  one  in  particular  of  these 
ladies'  homes.  For  the  rest  the  occupants  are  said 
to  pass  an  easy,  agreeable  life,  more  especially 
those  who  are  not  without  firiends  whom  they  can 
go  to  visit,  —  in  which  case  they  are  fi:ee  to  have 
as  much  amusement  as  if  they  lived  in  houses  of 
their  own. 

I  said  something  about  boardin^houses  just  now. 
A  great  many  of  the  homeless  who  have  not  tried 
these  establishments,  —  or  having  tried  them  are 
unwilling  to  renew  the  experiment,  —  live  in  ftur- 
nished  k>d^gs.  On  the  Continent  they  would 
probably  put  up  at  hotels ;  but  hotels  in  this  coun- 
try are  not  adapted  for  modest  requirements,  and 
furnished  lodgings  take  a  place  which  they  have 
notyet  learned  to  occupy. 

lHio  mode  of  life  is  anomalous.  It  is  neither 
public  nor  private.  You  may  be  independent  in 
a  hotel;  you  may  be  independent  in  your  own 
house ;  in  lodgings  you  can  be  indepenaent  by  no 
possibility.  If  you  spend  rather  more  money  than 
you  would  either  in  a  hotel  or  your  own  house, 
you  obtain  comfort  and  attention ;  but  the  object 
of  most  persons  who  take  lodgings  is  to  be  rather 
economic^  than  otherwise,  so  that  the  reservation 
is  of  very  little  avail.  Lodgings  are  of  two  classes, 
—  those  that  profess  to  be  so,  and  those  that  sol- 
emnly declare  they  are  not  The  former  are  de- 
cidedly preferable,  apart  from  the  immorality  of 
encoiuraging  a  sham.  In  the  former  case,  if  you  oc- 
cupy — 'say  as  a  bachelor  —  only  a  couple  of  rooms 
in  town,  and  the  rest  of  the  house  is  let  to  other 
people,  you  will  obtain  but  precarious  attendance 
from  the  solitary  servant,  ana  the  chances  are  that 
you  will  never  be  able  to  get  a  decently  cooked 
meal.  The  food  that  they  waste  in  such  places 
by  their  barbarous  mode  of  dealing  with  it  is  sad 
to  think  upon.  Your  only  resource  is  to  live  out 
of  doors  as  much  as  possible,  and  consider  your 
rooms  only  as  a  refuge,  —  the  logical  consequence 
of  which  IS  that  it  is  best  to  abandon  them  alto- 
gether. 

But  you  are  better  placed  even  under  these  con- 
ditions than  if  you  go  to  a  house  in  one  of  the 
suburbs  —  a  pretty  villa-looking  place  —  knowing 
nothing  about  it  beyond  the  information  offered  by 
the  bill  in  the  window.  A  not  very  clean  servant 
opens  the  door,  and  does  not  impress  you  favorably 
at  first  glance.  You  are  hesitating  under  some 
discouragement,  when  the  mistress  of  the  house  — 
presenting  in  her  decorated  exterior  a  considerable 
contrast  to  the  servant  —  appears  upon  the  scene 
and  reproves  the  domestic  sternly  for  her  neglected 
appearance,  sends  her  away  to  restore  it,  and  mean- 
time proceeds  to  transact  business  upon  her  own 
account.  You  ask  her  if  she  lets  apartments. 
She  gives  a  reproving  look,  and  says  "  No,"  ignor- 
ing the  announcement  made  by  the  bill.  You  men- 
tion that  you  knocked  in  consequence  of  seeing 
that  intimation  in  the  window;  upon  which  the 
lady  says,  — 

"  O,  is  it  up  ?  I  was  not  aware.  The  fact  is,  I 
wish  to  i-eceive  a  gentleman  to  occupy  part  of  the 
house,  as  it  is  too  targe  for  us,"  —  the  old  story,  --- 
"  and  my  husband  being  a  great  deal  out,  I  find  it 
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rather  lonely.    But  my  husband  is  very  proud  and 
objects  to  bavins  strange  company." 

xou  remark  mat  yon  need  not  have  applied  in 
that  cafle,  and  will  go  elsewhere.  Thb  brings  the 
lady  to  the  point. 

"  O,  I  did  not  mean  to  aav  that  you  could  not 
have  any  apartments  here.  1  intend  to  have  mv 
own  way  in  that  matter,"  —  this  is  said  in  a  playful, 
fluUery  manner,  with  a  running  laugh.  "If  you 
will  step  in,  I  will  show  you  the  accommodation  we 
have.  All  I  meant  to  say  was  that  we  are  not  ac- 
customed to  let  lodgings. 

Rather  amused  tnan  annoyed,  you  submit  to  be 
shown  the  rooms.  They  are  pretty  rooms,  —  lidit 
and  cheerful,  and  ornamental  to  a  fault,  —  and  the 
garden  at  the  back  is  alone  a  relief  &om  the  pent- 
up  place  you  have  been  occupying  in  town.  So, 
aner  a  few  preliminary  negotiations,  —  conducted 
on  the  lady's  side  in  the  same  playful  manner,  — 
you  &^ee  to  take  the  place,  say  for  three  months. 
The  lady  b  evidently  ple&sed  at  your  decision,  and 
avails  herself  of  the  opportunity  for  renewing  her 
assurance  that  the  house  is  not 'a  lodging-house,  and 
that  you  may  expect  all  the  comforts  of  domestic 
life. 

*'  There  are  no  other  lodgers,"  she  added ;  then, 
as  if  suddenly  recollecting,  she  corrects  herself: 
**  That  b  to  say,  there  b  a  commerdal  gentleman 
who  b  a  great  deal  away,  sleeping  here  ior  a  ni^ht 
or  two,  —  a  ^end  of  my  husband's,  —  and  yes,  let 
me  see,  a  medical  gentleman  to  whom  we  have  al- 
lowed the  partial  use  of  a  bedroom  to  oblige  a 
neighbor  just  for  the  present,  but  I  do  not  count 
either  of  them  as  lodgers." 

A  commercial  gentleman  sleeping  for  a  night  or 
two,  while  he  b  a  groat  deal  away,  does  not  seem 
an  ordinary  lodger  at  any  rate ;  and  from  the  dis- 
tinction drawn  in  the  case  of  the  medical  gentleman, 
who  b  only  allowed  ihe  partial  use  of  a  bedroom, 
you  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  is  permitted  to  lie 
down,  but  not  to  go  to  ^leep.  However,  you  make 
no  objection  to  these  anomalies,  and  take  possession 
of  your  new  abode. 

There  never  was  such  an  imposture,  as  you  find 
out  only  next  day.  The  bagman  and  the  medical 
student  —  as  those  gentlemen  must  be  described,  if 
the  naked  truth  be  respected  —  turn  out  to  be  reg- 
ular lodgers,  and  as  thorough  nubances  as  a  couple 
of  noby  men  addicted  to  late  hours  and  exagger- 
ated conviviality  can  well  be.  And  the  woman 
never  mentioficd  a  dischar^red  policeman  —  her 
father,  I  believe  —  to  whom  ^  anords  a  temporary 
asylum  in  the  kitchen,  in  return  for  intermittent  at- 
tentions in  the  way  of  blacking  boots  and  cleaning 
knives,  —  when  he  happens  to  be  sober.  For  the 
rest,  there  b  nobody  in  the  house  who  can  cook  even 
such  a  simple  matter  as  a  mutton-chop  without 
spoiling  it ;  and  there  seem^  to  be  everybody  in  the 
lu>use  who  b  determined  that  your  private  stores 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  spoil  for  want  of  eating  and 
drinking.  Nothing  is  safe  from  ihe  enemv,  who 
combine  their  forces  againf^t  you,  and  they  take  care 
that  you  shall  have  no  protection,  for  not  a  lock 
which  can  give  shelter  to  any  portable  article  wUl 
act  afler  you  have  been  two  days  in  the  house.  As 
for  your  personal  effects,  they  are  in  equal  danjjer. 
TTie  average  amount  of  loss  in  wearing  apparel  is 
one  shirt  and  two  handkerchiefs  a  week ;  and  mis- 
cellaneous articles  are  sure  to  go  if  they  are  in  the 
least  degree  pretty  or  curious.  And  the*  coolest 
part  of  the  procee<ung  is,  that  the  mildest  complaint 
on  your  part  brings  down  a  storm  upon  your  devoted 


head  such  as  you  could  not  have  expected  firom  iha 
playfol  and  fluttering  person  who  nad  given  you 
sucn  pleasant  assurances  when  you  took'  tne  rooms. 
She  claims  to  be  a  Caesar's  wife  in  point  of  inunnni- 
ty  fix>m  suspicion,  and  asserts  the  same  privilege  for 
everybody  in  the  house.  "  No  gentleman  was  ever 
robbed  there,"  she  says ;  and  she  plainly  hints  tliat 
no  gentleman  would  say  he  was,  even  though  he 
said  the  fact. 

Thb  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  many  suburban 
lodgings  to  whichoutaders  of  society  are  led  to  re- 
sort for  want  of  better  accommodation ;  and  a  lai^e 
number  of  pennons  who  are  not  outsiders  in  the 
sense  in  which  I  have  employed  the  term,  but  who 
are  simply  not  settled  in  tne  metropolis,  are  exposed 
to  a  similar  fote.  For  thoFC  who  are  prepared  for 
an  ordeal  of  another  nature,  the  "  cheerful  family, 
musically  inclined  "  offers,  one  would  think,  a  far 
preferable  alternative.  But  it  is  not  everybody  who  is 
prepared  to  have  society  thrust  upon  hiro,  either  in 
thb  quiet  domestic  way  or  in  a  lar^e  boarding-bouse, 
and  there  ought  to  be  better  provision  than  there  is 
for  the  floating  mass  of  casual  residents  in  London. 
In  Paris  not  only  are  there  hoteb  suited  to  the  re- 
quirements of  all  classes  of  persons,  but  themaisons 
meubles  are  places  where  tney  may  live  almost  as 
independently  as  in  their  own  houses. 

In  London,  the  only  realization  of  the  luxury 
short  of  an  entire  house  is  in  what  we  call'**  cham- 
bers" ;  and  a  man's  chambers  are  most  certainly  bis 
castle,  whatever  his  house  may  be.  That  the  want 
b  being  appreciated,  b  evident  from  the  rapid  j 
extension  <if  the  **  chambers  "  syfctem,  in  the  way  of 
the  independent  suites  of  rooms  known  as  **  flats."  i 
But  the  flats,  aQ  now  provided  in  Victoria  Street, 
ibid  elsewhere,  cost  as  much  as  entire  houses,  while 
the  latest  ad(litions,  the  Belgrave  and  Grosvenor  < 
mansions,  are  even  more  costly,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  classes  to  whom  I  have  been  referring. 
The  latter  would  be  deeply  gratefiil  for  acconuno-  ' 
dation  of  the  kind  on  a  more  moderate  scale,  and 
the  investment  of  capital  in  such  an  object  could 
not  fail  to  be  profitable.  Besides  the  desolate  peo- 
ple into  whose  sorrows  I  have  entered,  there  are 
m  London,  it  must  be  remembered,  many  hundreds 
of  outsiders  of  society  of  a  different  kind,  who  are 
outsiders  only  firom  that  conventional  society,  in 
which  it  takes  so  much  money  to  **move,'*  and 
who  oujvht  to  command  greater  comfort  than  they 
do  while  they  are  working  their  way  in  professional 
pursuits.  For  those  actually  in  want  of  companion- 
ship, I  suppose  they  will  always  incline  to  the  ho- 
td,  or  the  Doarding-house,  or  the  **  cheerful  family, 
musically  inclined.' 


THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  JOHN  ACK- 
LAND. 

A   TRUE   STORY. 
IN   THIRTKEX   CnAPTEBS.      CnXPTBR   V. 

Mr.  Cartwriqht  had  not  forgotten,  before  re- 
turning to  Glenoak,  to  write  to  Mr.  Ackland's 
cousin  at  Boston,  as  he  had  promised  Judge  Griffin. 
That  letter  informed  Tom  Ackland  of  his  cousin's 
sudden  impatience  to  leave  Glenoak,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  unfortunate  incident  having  reference 
to  the  name  of  a  lad>'  at  Boston,  with  whom  the 
writer  believed  that  Mr.  John  Ackland  had  been 
acquainted  previous  to  her  marriage.  It  narrated 
the  circumstances  alieady  known  to  the  reader,  of 
the  departure  fit)m  Glenoak,  the  mysterious  return 
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of  the  horse,  and  the  failure  of  Mr.  Cartwright,  as- 
sisted by  his  firiend,  Judge  Griffin  and  by  the  ]^ch- 
mond  police,  to  discover  any  tidings  of  his  late 
goest 

On  the  erening  of  his  return  to  Glenoak,  Mr. 
Cartwright  was  in  excellent  spirits.  He  kissed  his 
little  daughter  with  more  than  usual  patpmal 
unction,  ^en  she  bade  him  good-night  that  even- 
inff. 

He  was  pleasantly  awakened  next  morning,  by  a 
despatch  from  ^e  inn  at  the  coach's  halting  town, 
informing  him  that  Mr.  Aokland  had  just  sent  to 
fetch  away  his  luggage  which  had  been  lying  there, 
in  chars^e  of  the  landlord,  ever  since  the  day  on 
which  John  Ackland  left  Glenoak.  The  landlord 
bad  delivered  the  luggage  to  Mr.  Ackland's  mes- 
senger, on  receipt  of  an  order  from  IMb*.  Ackland 
which  the  messenger  had  produced  authorizing 
him  to  receive  it  on  Mr.  Ackland's  behalf.  This 
order  the  landlord  now  forwarded  to  Mr.  Cart- 
wright, in  consequence  of  the  inquiries  which  that 
^ntleman  had  been  making  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Ackland.  The  messenger  who  called  for  the  lug- 
gage had  informed  the  landlord  that  he  had  come 
from  Pfetersburg,  where  Mr.  Ackland  had  been  laid 
ap  by  the  effects  of  a  bad  accident ;  O^m  which, 
however,  he  was  now  so  far  recovered  that  he  in- 
tended to  leave  Petersburg  early  next  momins 
accompanied  by  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  had 
been  staying  there,  and  by  whom,  at  Mr.  Ackjand's 
request,  this  messenger^  had  been  sent  for  the  lug- 


Cartwright  lost  no  time  in  communicating 
this  good  news,  both  to  his  friends  at  Bichmono, 
and  to  Mr.  Ackland's  cousin  at  Boston.  In  doinz 
10,  bo  observed  that  he  feared  Mr.  Ackland  could 
not  have  completely  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
bis  accident  —  whatever  it  was  —  when  he  signed 
the  order  forwarded  to  Glenoak  ;  for  he  had  noticed 
that  in  the  signature  to  this  order,  the  usually  bold 
and  firm  character  of  John  Ackland's  handwriting 
bad  become  shaky  and  sprawling,  as  though  he 
bad  written  frx>m  a  sick-bed. 

Now  Tom  Ackland  was  rendered  so  anxious,  that 
be  resolved  to  leave  Boston  in  search  of  his  cousin ; 
and  he  certainly  would  have  done  so  if  he  had  not 
received  on  Ae  following  day,  this  letter,  writtea  in 
a  strange  hand,  and  dated  from  Petersburg. 

"  My  dear  Tom,  — You  will  be  surprised  to  re- 
ceive from  me,  so  soon  after  my  last,  a  letter  in  a 
strange  hand.  And,  indeed,  I  have  a  long  stoiy  to 
teD  you  in  explanation  of  this  fact ;  but  for  the  sake 
of  my  kind  amanuensis,  as  well  as  for  my  own  sake 
(for  I  am  still  too  weak  to  dictate  a  long  letter),  the 
story  must  be  told  briefly."  The  letter  then  went 
on  to  mention  that  Mr.  John  Ackland  had  lefl 
Glenoak  sooner  than  he  had  intended  at  the  date 
oC  his  last  letter  to  his  cousin,  availing  himself  of 
Mr.  Cartwright's  loan  of  a  horse  to  catch  the 
Charleston  coach.  How  Cartwright  had  accompa- 
nied him  through  the  plantation,  and  had  insisted 
oa  taking  a  couple  of  guns  with  them,  '^  though  I 
assuredtiim  that  I  am  no  sportsman,  my  dear 
Tom  " ;  how,  in  consequence  of  a  shot  fired  sud- 
denlv  by  Cartwright  fi^m  his  saddle,  at  a  hare, 
wbicn  he  missed,  me  mare  on  which  John  Ackland 
vai  riding  had  become  rather  restive,  "  making  me 
M  very  uncomfortable,  my  dear  Tom  " ;  how,  afler 
parting  with  Cartwright  and  probably  a  little  more 
than  half*way  to  his  destination,  at  a  place  where 
diere  were  cross-roads,  Mr.  Ackland  had  encoun- 
tered a  buggy  with  two  persons  in  it  (an  English 


gentleman  an^  his  servant,  as  it  afterwards  turned 
out),  and  how  this  buggy,  crossing  the  road  at  full 
speed  close  in  front  of  nis  horse,  had  caused  the 
horse  to  rear  and  throw  him.  He  had  immediately 
lost  consciousness.  Fortunately,  the  persons  in  the 
buggy  saw  the  accident,  and  hastened  to  his  assist- 
ance ;  the  mare  in  the  mean  while,  having  taken  to 
her  heels.  Finding  him  insensible  and  severely 
injured,  they  had  conveyed  him  with  great  care 
to  Petersburg,  whither  they  were  going  when  he 
met  them.  There  they  obtained  for  him  medical 
assistance.  He  believed  he  had  been  delirious  for 
many  days.  He  could  not  yet  use  his  ri^ht  arm, 
and  he  still  felt  a  great  deal  of  pain  about  me  head. 
He  was,  however,  sufficiently  recovered  to  feel  able 
to  leave  Petersburg,  travelling  easily  and  bv  slow 
stages.  His  kind  friend  Mr.  Forbes,  the  English 
gentleman  who  had  taken  such  care  of  him,  was 
going  to  meet  his  yacht  at  Capo  Hatteras,  intending 
to  sail  to  the  Havannah,  and  had  kindly  offered  to 
take  him  in  the  yacht  as  far  as  Charleston.  John 
Ackland  hoped  the  sea  voyage  would  do  him  good. 
They  intenaed  to  start  immediately,  —  that  evening 
or  early  next  morning.  Tom  had  better  address 
all  letters  for  the  present  to  the  post-office  Charles- 
ton. 

A  few  lines  were  added  bv  Mr.  Forbes,  to  whom 
this  letter  had  been  dictated.  They  described  Mr. 
Ackland's  injuries  as  serious,  but  not  at  all  danger- 
ous. A  bad  compound  firacture  of  the  right  arm, 
broken  in  two  places.  The  surgeon  had  at  first 
feared  that  amputation  might  be  necessary;  but 
Mr.  Forbes  was  happy  to  say  that  the  arm  had  been 
set,  and  he  trusted  Mr.  Ackland  would  eventually 
recover  the  use  of  it.  There  had  been  a  severe 
concussion  of  the  brain,  but  fortunately  no  fracture 
of  the  skull.  Mr.  Ackland  had  made  good  prop^ss 
during  the  last  week.  Mr.  Forbes  was  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Ackland  was  suffering  in  general  nealth 
and  spirits  from  the  shock  of  the  fall  he  had  had, 
rather  than  from  any  organic  injury. 

On  receipt  of  this  letter,  Tom  Ackland  wrote  to 
his  cousin,  addressing  his  letter  to  the  post-office  at 
Charleston,  and  encK>sing  a  line  expressive  of  .his 
thu^s,  &c.  for  Mr.  Forbes,  to  whom  he  hoped 
John  Ackland  would  be  able  to  forward  it.  He  al- 
so wrote  to  Mr.  Cartwright,  thanking  that  gentle- 
man for  his  kind  interest  and  exertions,  and  com- 
municating to  him  what  he  had  heard  of  his  cousin 
from  Mr.  Forbes.  When  Cartwright  mentioned 
the  contents  of  this  letter  to  Judge  Grifiin,  "  I  al- 
ways thoaght,"  said  the  Judge, "  (hat  the  man  would 
turn  up  somehow  or  other.  We  need  not  have  taken 
such  a  deal  of  trouble  about  him."  All  further  pro- 
ceedings with  a  view  to  obtaining  information  about 
John  Ackland  were  immediate^  stayed :  and^  Mr. 
Cartwright  made  a  handsome  present  to  the  police  of 
Richmond  for  their  "  valuable  assistance." 


CHAPTER  vi. 
It  was  sometime  before  Tom  Ackland  heard 
again  from  his  cousin.  When  he  did  hear,  John 
Ackland*s  letter  was  written  by  himself,  but  was 
almost  illegible.  He  apologized  for  this,  dwelling 
on  the  pain  and  difficulty  with  which  he  wrote  at  all, 
even  with  his  lefl  hand.  He  thouzht  his  broken  arm 
must  have  been  very  ill  set.  As  K>r  business  he  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  attend  to  any.  He  would  send 
Tom's  letter  to  Mr.  Forbes.  But  ho  reallv  did  n't 
know  whether  it  would  ever  find  him.  He  believed 
that  gentleman  must  have  lefi  the  Havannah.     As 
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for  himself,  he  had  found  the  journey  by  sea  to 
Charleston  very  fatiguing,  and  it  had  done  him  no 
good.  The  whole  letter  breathed  a  spirit  of  pro- 
round  dejection.  It  complained  much  of  frequent 
pain  and  constant  oppression  in  the  head.  Life 
nad  become  an  intolerable  burden.  He,  John  Ack- 
land,  had  never  wished  for  a  long  life,  and  now  de- 
sired it  less  than  ever.  He  was  so  constantly 
changing  his  quarters  (not  having  yet  found  any 
situation  which  did  not  horribly  disagree  with 
him),  that  Tom  had  better  continue  to  direct  his 
letters  to  the  postroffice. 

Some  expressions  in  the  letter  made  Tom  Ack- 
land  almost  fear  that  John's  mind  had  become  af- 
fected. He  wrote  at  once  imploring  his  cousin  to 
return  to  Boston  if  well  enough  to  travel,  and  offer- 
ing, if  he  were  not,  to  start  lor  Charleston  at  once 
in  order  to  be  with  him. 

John  Ackland,  in  his  reply,  assured  his  cousin 
that  he  felt  quite  unable  to  undertake  the  fatigue  of 
even  a  much  shorter  journey  than  the  journey  from 
Charleston  to  Boston.  He  oegged  that  Tom  would 
not  think  of  joining  him  at  Charleston.  He  could 
not  at  present  bear  to  see  any  one.  Even  half  an 
hour's  conversation,  especially  with  any  one  he 
knew,  excited  him  almost  beyond  endurance.  He 
avoided  the  sight  of  human  faces  as  much  as  he 
could.  Hb  only  safety  was  in  complete  seclusion. 
Every  one  was  in  a  conspiracy  to  distress  and  in- 
jure him.  He  might  tell  Tom,  in  strict  confidence, 
that  all  the  people  in  Charleston  were  so  afraid  of 
his  setting  up  business  in  that  town,  that  they  were 
determined  to  ruin,  and  even  to  murder  him  if  they 
could.  There  were  persons  (he  had  seen  them)  who 
followed  him  about  wherever  he  went,  in  order  to 
pobon  the  air  when  he  was  asleep;  but  he  had 
been  too  sharp  for  them.  The  letter  concluded  with 
some  quotations  from  Rousseau  on  the  subject  of  sui^ 
cide.  It  bore  such  evident  traces  of  mental  de- 
rangement, that  Tom  Ackland  resolved  to  lose  no 
time  in  going  to  Charleston.  A  statement  which 
attractea  his  attention  in  the  next  morning's  news- 
papers, confirmed  his  worst*  fears,  and  greatly  in- 
creased his  anxiety  to  arrive  there. 


CHAPTER  vn. 

At  this  time,  some  political  fHends  of  Mr.  Dob- 
bins, whose  opinions  had  been  advocated  with 
great  ability  in  the  Richmond  Courier  on  a  subject 
of  a  question  so  hotly  debated  between  North  and 
South  that  it  had  threatened  to  break  up  the  Union, 
invited  that  gentleman  to  a  public  banquet  at  one 
of  the  principal  hotels  in  Richmond.  Mr.  Cart- 
wri^t  was  present  at  this  dinner ;  so  was  Judse 
Grimn;  so  was  Dr.  Simpson,  the  brother  of  the 
magnetic  young  lady ;  so  were  others  of  John  Ack- 
land's  fellow-guests  at  Glenoak. 

The  dinner  was  a  Union  dinner,  the  speeches 
were  Union  speeches,  the  event  celebrated  was  the 
triumph  of  Union  sentiment  in  harmony  with  South- 
em  supremacy.  Afler  the  great  political  guns  had 
fired  themselves  off,  the  ladies  were  "  admitted 
from  behind  the  screen,"  toasts  of  gallantry  and 
personal  compliment  were  proposed,  and  the  mi- 
nor orators  obtained  a  hearing.  None  of  these  was 
more  voluble  than  Mr.  Cartwright  He  rose  to 
propose  a  toast.  The  toast  was  a  Union  toast,  for 
it  united  the  absent  with  the  present.  He  would 
invite  the  company  to  drink  to  tfie  health  of**  Our 
absent  friends. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Cartwright  was  disagreeably 


interrupted  by  a  bustle  and  buzz  of  voices  among 
the  sable  attendants  at  the  door.  "  Order  I  order  1  ** 
cried  Judge  Griffin,  indignantly  looking  round. 

"  Please,  Massa  Judge,"  cried  one  burly  nigger, 
bolder  than  his  fellows,  *'  Massa  Ackland  he  be  in 
de  next  room,  and  want  to  speak  bery  'tic'iar  with 
Massa  Cartwright." 

"By  Jove,  Cartwright  1  do  you  hear  that?"  ex- 
claimed the  Judge.  "What,  Ackland?  John 
Ackland?" 

"  Yessir.  Massa  John  Ackland  he  be  in  a  bos- 
tin'  big  hurry,  and  waitin'  to  see  Massa  Cartwright 
bery  'tic'iar."- 

"  Why  not  call  him  in  ?  "  suggested  the  Jadse. 
«  Every  one  will  be  happy  to  see  him,  after  all  tiie 
trouble  he  has  cost  some  of  us." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Cartwright,  much  overcome  by 
the  surprise.  "  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  detain  you 
longer.  To  our  absent  friends !  And  now,"  he 
added,  emptying  his  bumper  with  an  unsteady- 
hand,  "  I  am  sure  you  will  all  excuse  me,  since  it 
seems  that  one  of  my  absent  friends  is  waiting  to  see 


CHAPTER  vni. 

Mr.  Cartwright  hurried  to  the  door,  and  next 
moment  found  himself  face  to  face  —  not  with  Mr. 
John,  but  with  Mr.  John's  coudn  Tom,  Ackland. 

Mr.  Tom  Ackland  introduced  himself:  "  My  ex- 
cuse," said  he,  "  is,  that  I  am  only  at  Eichmond  for 
a  few  hours,  on  my  way  to  ChjEu*le8ton,  and  that, 
accidentally  hearing  from  one  of  the  helps  here  that 
you  happened  to  be  in  the  hotel,  I  was  anxious  to 
ask  you  whether  yoii  had  lately  heard  from  my 
cousin,  or  received  any  news  of  him  from  Chariee- 
ton?" 

"None,"  said  Cartwright.  "I  trust  there  ifi 
nothing  the  matter  ?  " 

"  You  have  not  even  seen  his  name  mentioned  in 
the  newspapers?" 

"No." 

"  Yet  I  presume  a  paragraph  I  have  here  from  s 
Boston  paper,  must  also  have  appeared  in  the  Rich- 
mond journals.  Pray  be  so  good  as  to  look  at 
It" 

The  paragraph  ran  thus :  — 

"  The  following  has  appeared  in  the  Charleston 
Messenger  of  October  18th.  On  the  16th  instant, 
about  two  hours  after  sundown,  a  Spanish  gentle- 
man, who  happened  to  be  walking  towards  Charles- 
ton along  the  richt  bank  of  Cooper  River,  was 
startled  by  what  he  believed  to  be  the  sound  of  a 
human  voice  speaking  in  loud  tones.  The  voice 
apparently  proceeded  from  the  same  side  of  the  riT- 
er  as  that  along  which  he  was  walking,  and  not 
many  yards  in  advance  of  him.  As  the  ni^t  was 
already  dark,  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  any  ob- 
ject not  immediately  before  him,  and,  as  he  was 
but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  English  tongue, 
he  was  also  unable  to  understand  what  the  voice 
was  saying.  He  was,  however,  so  strongly  under 
the  impression  that  the  voice  was  that  of  a  person 
addressing  a  large  audience  in  animated  tones,  that 
he  folly  believed  himself  to  be  m  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  a  camp-meeting,  or  other  similar  assem- 
blage, and  was  somewhat  surprised  to  perceive  no 
lights  along  that  part  of  the  bank  from  which  the 
voice  apparently  proceeded.  Whilst  he  was  yet 
listening  to  it,  the  voice  suddenly  ceased,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  sound  of  a  loud  splash,  as  of  some 
heavy  body  falling  into  the  water.     On  hastening 
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to  the  spot  from  whicli  he  supposed  these  sounds  to 
have  ansen,  he  was  still  more  surprised  to  find  it 
deserted.    On  examining  the  ground,  however,  as 
well  as  he  could  hy  the  light  of  a  few  matches 
which  he  happened  to  have  with  him,  he  discovered 
two  pieces  of  property,  a  hat  and  a  book,  but  noth- 
ing which  indicated  the  owner  of  them,  and  no 
trace  of  any  struggle  which  could  lead  him  to  sup- 
pose that  their  umcnown  owner  had  been  deprived 
of  them  by  violence.     After  shouting  in  every  di- 
rection, without  obtaining  anv  answer,  this  gentle- 
man then  took  possession  of  the  hat  and  book,  and, 
on  returning  to  Charleston,  deposited  them,  with 
the  foregoing  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  discovered  them,  at  the  F.  Street  police-sta- 
doD.     From  the  examination  of  these  objects  by 
the  police,  it  apoears  that*  both  the  book  and  the 
hat  are  inscribed  with  the  name  *  John  K.  Ackland.' 
The  bo^k,  as  we  are  informed,  is  the  second  vol- 
ume of  a  small  pocket  edition  of  the  Nouvelle  He- 
loise,  and  the  pi^e  is  turned  down  and  marked  at 
the  following  passage ;  *  Chercher  son  bien,  et  fiur 
son  mal,  en  se  qui  n'offense  point  autrui,  c'est  le 
droit  de  la  nature.     Quand  notre  vie  est  un  mal 
pour  nous,  et  n'est  un  bien  pour  personne,  il  est 
done  pennis  de  s'en   d^livrer.     S  il  y  a  dans  le 
monde  une  maxime  ^vidente  et  certaine,  je  pense 
que  e'est  celle-lk;  et  si  Ton  venait  k  bout  de  la 
renverser,  il  n'y  a  point  d'action  humaine  dont  on 
ne  piit  faire  un  crime.'    On  the  margin  opposite 
Hm  passage  somethinz  is  written,  but  in  characters 
whicm  are  quite  illegible.     The  volume  apparently 
belongs  to  a  Boston  edition.^  Inspector  Jenks,  of 
the  Fifth  Ward  Police  Division,  has  lost  no  time 
in  investigating  this  mysterious  occurrence.     We 
understand  that  the  river  has  been  dragged,  but 
without  the  discovery  of  any  human  body.    It  is  to 
be  observed  that  if  a  body,  falling  into  the  river  at 
the  spot  indicated  by  the  gentleman  by  whom  the 
above-mentioned  property  was  deposited  at  the  F. 
Street  station,  haa  floated  within  an*  hour  after  its 
immersion,  it  is  quite  within  possibility  that  it 
might  have  been  carried  out  to  sea  before  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  that  is  to  say,  supposing  it  to  have 
fallen  into  the  river  at  that  point,  where  the  cur- 
rcDt  b  extremely  strong,  not  later  than  lO.SO  p.  m. 
It  is,  however,  extremely  improbable  that  a  human 
body  could  have  been  floated  out  to  sea  in  this 
manner  vrithout  being  observed.    It  is  eaually  im- 
probable that  any  person  could  have  perished  with- 
m  the  neighborhood  of  Charleston,  whether  by  ac- 
cident or  violence,  on  the  night  of  die  16th  widiout 
the  disappearance  of  that  person  having  excited  at- 
tention m  some  quarter  up  to  the  present  moment 
Our  own  impression  is  that  the  whole  afiair  has 
been  an  ingenious  hoax.    This  impression  is,  at 
least,  borne  out  by  the  &ct  that  the  name  of  Ack- 
land  (which  certamly  is  not  a  Charleston  name)  is 
not  known  at,  and  does  not  appear  on  the  books 
0^  any  hotel  in  this  city ;  that  the  advertisements 
of  the  police  have,  up  to  the  present  moment,  elic- 
ited no  claimant  for  the  hat  and  book  now  on  view 
in  F.  Street,  and  that,  from  the  inquiries  hitherto 
made,  it  appears  that  no  person  in  or  about  Charlee- 
ton  has  been  missing  since  the  night  of  the  16  th 
instant.    With  a  view,  however,,  to  the  possibility 
of  this  mysterious  Mr.  J.  K.  Ackland  ever  having 
existed,  except  in  the  imagination  of  some  mis- 
chievous wag.  Union  journals  are    requested  to 
copy,  in  order  that  the  friends  and  relations  of  the 
nussing  gentleman  (if  there  be  any)  may  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  foregoing  information." 

fe^  — 


«  WeU  ?  "  said  Tom  Ackland,  when  Cartwrighf 
had  finished  his  perusal  of  this  statement. 

"  Well,"  answered  Cartwright, "  I  also  incline  to 
think  it  a  hoax." 

**  I  wish  I  could  think  so  too,"  said  Mr.  Tom ; 
"  but  I  have  many  sad  reasons  to  think  more  seri- 
ouslvof  it." 

"When  do  you  go  on  to  Charleston?"  asked 
Mr.  Cartwright. 

"  Before  daybreak  to-morrow." 

"  Ever  been  there  before  ?  " 

"Never." 

"  Then  you  must  let  me  come  with  you.  I  know 
something  of  that  city,  have  firiends  there,  and  mav 
beofuse.^'  ^ 

"  Really,  my  dear  sir,  I  could  not  possibly  think 
of  allowing  jrou  to  sacrifice  —  " 

."  No  sacrifice,  sir.  Nothing  I  would  not  do  for 
the  sake  of  your  cousin,  Mr.  Ackland.  He  was 
once  very  useful  to  me,  sir,  —  very  useful  and  very 
kind.  And  no  man  shall  say  that  Phil  Cartwright 
ever  forgot  a  kindness  done  him.  I  can  pack°up 
in  an  hour,  ahd  the  sooner  we  start  the  better." 

So  Mr.  Cartwright  accompanied  Mr.  Tom  Ack- 
land to  Charleston.  And  Mr.  Tom  Ackland  was 
inexpressibly  touched  by  that  proof  of  fiiendship 
for  lus  cousin. 


CHARLES  LAMB  IN  THE  TEMPLE. 
The  following  charming  and  characteristic  letter 
of  Mary  Lamb  to  a  child  cannot  fail  to  interest  all 
who  cherish  the  memory  of  Charles  Lamb  and  his 
sister.  The  "little  Barbara"  (afterwards  Mrs. 
Edwards)  to  whom  it  was  addressed  was  the  young- 
est sister  of  Matilda  Betham,  a  poetess  whom 
Southey  valued,  and  of  Sir  William  Betham,  the 
weU-known  genealogist  and  antiquary  :  — 

^     ,  November  2  1814. 

To  Miss  Barbaba  Bbtham  :  — 

It  is  very  lon^  since  I  have  met  with  such  an 
agreeable  surprise  as  the  sight  of  your  letter,  my 
kind  young  friend,  aflbrdedme.  Such  a  nice  letter 
as  it  is  too.  And  what  a  pretty  4iand  you  write. 
I  congratulate  you  on  this  attainment  with  ^eat 
pleasure,  because  I  have  so  oflen  felt  the  di^advan- 
ta^e  of  mjr  own  wretched  handwriting. 

1  ou  wish  for  London  news.  I  rely  upon  your 
sister  Ann  for  gratifying  you  in  this  respect,  yet  I 
have  been  endeavoring  to  recollect  whom  you 
might  have  seen  here,  and  what  may  have  happened 
to  them  since,  and  this  efibrt  has  only  brought  the 
image  of  little  Barbara  Betham,  unconnected  with 
any  other  person,  so  strongly  before  my  eyes  that  I 
seem  as  if  I  had  no  other  subject  to  write  upon. 
Now  I  think  I  see  you  with  your  feet  propped  upon 
the  fender,  your  two  hands  spread  out  \ipon  your 
knees,  —  an  attitude  you  always  chose  when  we 
were  in  familiar  confidential  conversation  tOGjether, 
—  telling  me  long  stories  of  your  own  home,  where 
now,  you  sav,  you  are  "  moping  on  with  the  same 
thing  every  day,"  and  which  then  presented  noth- 
ing but  pleasant  recollections  to  your  mind.  How 
well  I  remember  your  quiet,  steady  face  bent  over 
your  book !  One  day,  conscience-struck  at  having 
wasted  so  much  of  vour  precious  time  in  readings) 
and  feeling  yourself,  as  you  prettily  said,  "  quite 
useless  to  me,"  you  went  to  my  draweis  and  hunted 
out  some  unhemmed  pocketrhandkerchiefs,  and  by 
no  means  could  I  prevail  u])on  you  to  resume  your 
story-books  till  you  had  hemmed  them  all.  I  re- 
member, too,  your  teaching  my  little  maid  to  read, 
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— your  sitting  with  her  a  whole  evening  to  console 
her  for  the  death  of  her  sister ;  and  that  she  in  her 
turn  endeavored  to  become  a  comfort  to  you  the 
next  evening  when  you  wept  at  the  sidit  of  Mrs. 
Holccroft,  from  whose  school  you  had  recently 
eloped  because  you  were  not  partial  to  sitting  in 
the  stocks.  Those  tqars,  and  a  few  you  -once 
dropped  when  my  brother  teased  you  about  your 
supposed  fondn^s  for  apple-dumplings,  were  the 
only  interruptions  to  the  calm  contentedness  of 
your  imclouded  brow.  We  still  remain  the  same 
as  you  left  us,  neither  better  nor  wiser,  nor  percep- 
tibly older,  but  three  years  must  have  made  a  great 
alteration  in  you.  How  very  much,  dear  Barbara, 
I  should  like  to  see  you  I 

We  still  live  in  Temple  Lane,  but  I  am  now  sit- 
ting in  a  room  you  never  saw ;  soon  after  you  left 
us  we  were  distressed  by  the  cries  of  a  ca^  which 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  garrets  adjoining  to  ours 
and  only  separated  from  ours  by  the  locked  door 
on  the  farther  side  of  my  brother's  bedroom,  which 
you  know  was  the  little  room  at  the  top  of  the 
kitchen  stairs.  We  had  the  lock  forced  and  let 
poor  puss  out  from  behind  a  panel  of  the  wainscot, 
and  sne  lived  with  us  from  mat  time,  for  we  were 
in  gratitude  bound  to  keep  her,  as  she  had  intro- 
duced us  to  four  untenanted,  unowned  rooms,  and 
by  degrees  we  have  taken  possession  of  these  un- 
claimed apartments,  —  first  putting  up  lines  to  dry 
our  clothes,  then  moving  my  brother's  bed  into  one 
of  these,  more  commodious  than  his  own  room. 
And  last  winter  my  brother  being  unable  to  pur- 
sue a  work  he  had  begun,  owing  to  the  kind  inter- 
ruptions of  friends  wno  were  more  at  leisure  than 
himself,  I  persuaded  him  that  he  might  write  at  his 
ease  in  one  of  these  rooms,  as  he  could  not  then 
hear  the  door  knock,  or  hear  himself  denied  to  be 
at  home,  which  was  sure  to  make  him  call  out  and 
convict  the  poor  maid  in  a  hb.  Here,  I  said,  he 
might  be  almost  really  not  at  home.  So  I  put  in 
an  old  grate,  and  made  him  a  fire  in  the  largest  of 
these  garrets,  and  carried  in  one  table  and  one 
chair,  and  bid  him  write  away,  and  consider  him- 
self as  much  alone  as  if  he  were  in  some  lodging 
on  the  midst  of  Salisbury  Plain,  or  any  other  wide, 
unfrequented  place  where  he  could  expect  few  vis- 
itors to  break  m  upon  his  solitude.  I  left  him  quite 
delighted  with  his  new  ac(|uisition,  but  in  a  few 
hours  he  came  down  again  with  a  sadly  dismal  face. 
He  could  do  nothing;,  he  said,  with  those  bare 
whitewashed  walls  before  his  eyes.  He  could  not 
write  in  that  dull,  unfurnished  prison. 

The  next  day,  before  he  came  home  ftom  his  of- 
fice, I  had  gathered  up  various  bits  of  old  carpeting 
to  cover  the  flooB ;  and,  to  a  little  break  the  blank 
look  of  the  bare  walls,  I  hung  up  a  few  old  prints 
that  used  to  ornament  the  kitchen,  and  after  dinner, 
with  great  boast  of  what  an  improvement  I  had  made, 
I  took  Charles  once  more  into  his  new  study.  A 
week  of  busy  labors  followed,  in  which  I  think  you 
would  not  have  disliked  to  have  been  our  assist- 
ant My  brother  and  I  almost  covered  the  walls  with 
prints,  tor  which  purpose  he  cut  out  every  print  from 
every  book  in  his  ola  library,  coming  in  every  now 
and  then  to  ask  my  leave  to  strip  afresh  poor  author, 
—  which  he  might  not  do,  you  know,  without  my  per- 
mission, as  I  am  elder  sister.  There  was  such  pastmg, 
8uch  consultation  where  their  p(n*trait8,  and  where 
a  series  of  pictures  from  Ovid,  Milton,  and  Shake- 
speare would  show  to  most  advantage,  and  in  what 
oDscure  comer  authors  of  humbler  note  might  be 
allowed  to  tell  their  stories.    All  the  books  gave 


up  their  stories  but  one,  —  a  translation  from  Arlos- 
to,  —  a  delicious  set  of  four-and-twenty  prints^  and 
for  which  I  had  marked  out  a  conspicoous  place ; 
when  lo !  we  found  at  the  moment  the  scissors  were 
going  to  work  that  a  part  of  thepoem  was  printed 
at  the  back  of  eveiy  picture.  What  a  cruel  disap- 
pointment! To  conclude  this  long  story  about 
nothing,  the  poor  despised  garret  is  now  called  'die 
print  room,  and  is  become  our  most  favorite  sitting- 
room.  Your  sister  Anne  will  tell  you  that  your 
friend  Louisa  is  going  to  France.  Hiss  %ii^)er  is 
out  of  town;  Mrs.*]Q^ynolds  desires  to  be  remem- 
bered to  you,  and  so  does  my  neighbor,  Mrs.  NorriSy 
who  was  your  doctress  when  you  were  unwelL  Her 
three  little  children  have  grown  three  bigchUdren. 
The  lions  still  live  in  Exeter  Change.  Ketumiog 
home  through  the  Strand  I  often  hear  Oiem  roar  about 
twelve  o'clock  at  night.  I  never  hear  them  witho«xt 
thinking  of  you,  because  you  seemed  so  pleased 
with  the  sight  of  them,  and  said  your  young  com- 
panions would  stare  when  you  told  them  you  had 
seen  a  lion.  And  now,  my  dear  Barbara,  mrewell ; 
I  have  not  written  such  a  lone  letter  a  long  time,  but 
I  am  very  sorry  I  had  nothmg  amusing  to  write 
about  Wishing  you  may  pass  hi^pify  through 
the  rest  of  your  ^ool  days,  and  every  day  of  your 
life,  I  remam  your  affectionate  friend, 

M.  Lamb. 

My  brother  sends  his  love  to  you,  with  the  kind 
remembrance  your  letter  showed  yon  have  of  at  as 
I  was.  He  joins  with  me  in  respects  to  your  good 
father  and  mother.  Now  you  have  begun  I  shall 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  yoa 
a^ain.  I  shall  alwtiys  receive  a  letter  firom  yoa 
with  very  great  delight. 


THE  ADVENTURE  OF  THE  MARY  ANN. 

Ijr  TWO  PASTS.      PAST  II. 

The  boat,  on  leaving  the  ship,  had  made  off  rap- 
idly towards  the  whales ;  but  she  had  had  a  long 
chase,  and  the  captain  had  not  attempted  to  shorten 
it.  In  the  end,  they  were  succesoul.  A  whale 
was  harpooned,  lanced,  and  killed,  and  then  for  the 
first  time  the  men  became  clearly  conscious  that 
the  ship  was  not  in  sight.  They  concluded,  of 
, course,  that  they  had  come  a  long  way;  but  the 
whalers  had  been  placed  in  a  similar  difficolty  be- 
fore, and  were  certain  that  the  morning  would 
show  them  the  Mary  Ann  in  si^ht.  Ihey  had  a 
stock  of  provisions  which  would  last  them  three  or 
four  days  and  therefore  made  themselves  as  com- 
fortable as  they  could,  keeping  watch  in  turns. 

The  night  passed  pleasanOy  enough.  In  such 
latitudes,  sleep  in  the  open  air  is  the  pleasantest 
kind  of  sleep,  and  but  for  the  slightly  cramped  po- 
sitions in  which  they  had  to  lie,  they  had  little 
cause  to  regret  that  they  were  not  on  board  ship. 

Morning  came ;  but,  to  their  astonishment  and 
disappointment,  the  ship  was  not  in  si^t.  Still,  it 
was  probable  that,  she  would  cruise  about  during 
the  day,  and  before  night  would  sight  them.  The 
day  passed  wearily,  all  the  men  keeping  an  anx- 
ious lookout,  and  none  more  anxious  than  the  cap- 
tain. They  hoped,  he  feared,  that  the  Mary  Ann 
would  be  sighted.  As  the  day  wore  on,  and  no 
signs  appeared,  the  men,  and  especially  the  ex- 
bushrangers,  began  to  be  seriously  uneasy.  The 
captain  was  slnwd  enough  to  do  nothing  to  make 
them  less  uneasy.  At  night,  he  told  them  that  he 
must  take  charge  of  the  small  cask  of  water  and  die 
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little  stock  of  provisions.  "  Because,^  said  he,  "  it' 
tlie  llBry  Aim  is  not  in  sight  to-morrow,  we  must 
make  for  land." 

The  three  convicts    were    snapicions  at  once. 
Saspicion  is  about  the  only  quality  which  men  of 
this  class  have  in  common.    Forty  soldiers  will 
overawe  four  thousand  convicts.    The  reason  is, 
that  there  is  not  a  convict  who  does  not  believe 
that  if  he  were  to  propound  any  scheme  of  resistance 
to  his  fellow,  the  plot  would  be  instantly  revealed. 
The  convict  suspects  everybody ;    his  fellows,  per- 
haps, worse  than  all  others.    The  instant,  thererore, 
the  captain  nientioned  his  proposal,  they  suspected 
treachery.     In  truth,  the  matter  was  much  more 
serious  to  them  than  to  the  sailors.    If  by  chance 
they  fell  in  with  an  English  man-of-war,  although 
at  present  no  one  but  th^  captain  had  the  most  re- 
mote notion  that  there  was  any  possibility  of  such 
an  occurrence,  and  it  became  known  that  they  were 
ex-convicts,  they  would  be  put  in  irons,  and  at  once 
sent  back  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  death  would 
be  the  penalty  of  their  offences.    The  rest  of  the 
boat's  crew,  however,  agreed    with  the  captain. 
High  words  ensued.      Ihe    three  convicts  were 
aimed,  and  the  five  sailors  unarmed ;    but  the  cap- 
tain had  near  him  the  ship's  lances,  and  the  con- 
victs must  have  felt  that  a  con^ct  would  be  a  haz- 
ardous thing. 

Night  came,  and  no  sign  of  the  ship.  Suspicion 
was  now  in  every  one^  breast.  There  was  no 
sleep  that  night  for  any  one  except  poor  Charley, 
who,  worn  out  by  the  hard  work  he  had  had  on  the 
first  day,  and  less  inflnenced  by  suspicion  than  the 
rest,  slept  as  soundly  as  if  ita  his  berth. 

Morning  came,  —  the  second  morning,  —  and  no 
signs  were  yet  visible.  Th*e  sailors  ^viscd  that 
they  should  make  at  once  for  land,  but  the  convicts 
opposed.  Wearily  the  hours  passed  away.  Half- 
provisions  were  served  out :  the  convicts  proposed 
that  half  even  of  that  amount  only  should  be  given 
to  Charley,  but  the  others  stood  by  him. 

Night  approached,  and  with  the  same  tale :  no 
ship  in  sight.  Even  the  convicts  began  to  see  that 
the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  make  for  land.  If 
there  were  the  choice  of  two  deaths,  any  would  be 
better  than  starvation.  Besides,  they  might  meet 
with  some  other  ship,  or  with  their  own ;  or  even 
on  land  they  might,  and  probably  would,  be  per- 
fectly safe.  They  agreed  to  take  turns  in  watching 
during  this  night,  two  being  always  on  watch,  a 
convict  and  a  aailor.     The  rest  slept. 

When  morning  came,  they  were  all  of  one  mind : 
they  must  now  aim  at  land.  The  captain  thought 
he  could  hit  it.  The  best  thing  they  could  do  at 
any  rate  was  to  try ;  all  agreed  in  that. 

So  the  boat's  head  was  put  landwards,  and  the 
men  pulled  with  a  will.  By  ni^^ht,  however,  they 
were  nearly  worn  out  They  had  gone,  according 
to  the  captain's  calculation,  about  one  third  of  the 
distance. 

The  quantity  of  provisions  distributed  was  re- 
duced again.  The  reduction  told  on  their  labors 
next  day  :  they  dragged  wearily  at  their  oars;  their 
strength  was  failing  them  for  want  of  food. 

The  next  day  and  the  fiflh  passed,  and  on  each 
succeeding  one  the  distance  got  over  was  smaller 
than  on  me  preceding.  Some  of  the  men  could 
take  very  short  spells  at  the  oar,  —  Charley  shorter 
than  any  of  the  rest.  The  captain  took  his  turn, 
and  managed  so  well  that,  but  for  the  fact  that  each 
one  lived  in  view  of  the  rest,  they  would  have  sus- 
pected him  of  having  a  secret  supply  of  food. 


On  the  night  of  the  fifth  day,  the  convicts  made  a 
rush  at  the  food,  and  a  fight  took  place.  No  one, 
however,  was  wounded  severely.  The  sailors  were 
unwilling  to  shed  blood ;  the  convicts  were  afraid  to 
make  open  war.  They  knew  that,  without  the  help 
of  the  captain  at  any  rate,  they  could  never  hope  to 
reach  land.  On  the  morning  of  the  sL\th  day,  one 
mafLf  a  sailor,  and  Charley  were  so  far  useless  that 
they  could  only  lie  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Char- 
ley was  quite  senseless,  almost  lifeless.  The  con- 
victs would  probably  have  made  open  war  but  for 
the  absolute  necessity  of  not  losing  the  captain. 

Noon  came.  Land  was  sighted,  —  land,  land ! 
Land  where  water  could  be  had,  — land  where  food 
might  be  procured !  *  Franticly  they  expended  their 
failing  strength  in  endeavors  to  reach  it  suddenly. 
Gradually  they  could  distinguish  the  low  lice  of 
^een,  and  beneath  it  a  strip  of  yellow  sand,  becom- 
ing more  and  more  distinct.  No  houses  could  be 
made  out.  The  men  were  in  raptures ;  the  (taptain, 
however,  was  disappointed,  although  he  did  his  best 
not  to  show  his  disappointment.  What  he  had 
looked  out  most  anxiously  Sot  was  a  ship :  that  he 
could  not  see.  There  was  just  one  hope  for  him  : 
there  might  be  one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bland. 

Then  one  of  the  convicts  drew  his  pistol,  and 
swore  with  a  great  oath  that  they  phould  not  go  a 
boat's  length  farther  until  he  knew  what  was  going  to 
be  done.  "  Were  they  going  to  split  ?  He  was  n't  go- 
ing to  be  sent  back  to  Australia ;  he  might  as  well 
fi^t  it  out  there.  If  they  won,  well,  they  could  tell 
their  own  tale :  they  could  be  a  whaler's  crew  that 
had  lost  their  ship ;  and  if  they  lost,  they  could  only 
be  kiUed." 

The  other  convicts  joined  with  him,  and  there 
was  every  probability  of  a  terrible  fight. 

The  danger  wa^  put  an  end  to  by  a  sailor.  "  He 
did  not  want  to  spht.  They  had  sal  shared  alike  in 
the  boat,  and  they  might  as  well  keep  their  tonnes 
still."  They  were  now  sufficiently  strong  to  dictate 
their  own  terms.  The  other  two  sailors  at  once 
promised  not  to  mention  to  any  Europeans  that 
they  were  runaways.  Charley  was  too  exhausted 
to  be  capable  of  understanding  what  was  goin^  on. 
Once  or  twice  the  captain  had  looked  anxiou^y  to 
see  whether  he  still  breathed.  Extreme  exhaustion 
had  followed  his  hard  work  and  rough  usage,  and 
he  lay  like  one  dead. 

The  captain  only  remained.  At  first,  he  would 
not  consent  to  make  any  promise.  Angry  words 
passed  jpistols  were  cocked;  but  all  were  against 
him.  They  thought  of  throwing  him  overboaid, 
since  his  knowledge  was  no  longer  indispensable. 
At  last,  under  heavy  threats,  he  consented  to  be 
silent  so  long  as  he  should  be  on  the  island  they  were 
approaching.  No  threats  could  extort  any  promise 
beyond  that.  Perhaps  the  captain  consented  the 
more  readily  because  he  saw  no  sign  of  European 
civilization.  He  was  afraid  he  had  missed  the  island 
he  was  aiming  at. 

By  sunset  me  men  were  near  the  shore.  Native 
canoes  pulled  off  in  wonder  at  the  visitors  arriving 
in  so  small  a  ship.  Soon  food  and  water  wee 
procured,  and  the  men  stood  once  again  on  land, 
llie  visitors  were  made  to  understand  that  there 
were  white  men  on  the  island,  though  a  few  miles 
away.  The  gentle  Polynesians  treated  the  hungry 
fellows  welL  Two  small  huts  were  set  aside  ibr 
their  use.  Two  days  passed,  and  then  all  were  suf- 
ficiently recovered,  with  the  exception  of  the  boy, 
to  prepare  for  their  journey  across  the  bland.  They 
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had  found  a  native  wlio  could  speak  a  little  Eng- 
lish ;  he  told  them  that  there  were  only  two  or  three 
small  vessels  at  the  island,  and  that  the  big  ships 
were  all  at  sea.  This,  of  com'se,  was  excellent  news 
for  the  convicts,  but  dismal  enough  ibr  the  captain. 

We  may  hasten  over  the  journey  across  the 
island.  Tne  bov  Charley  was  not  strong  enough 
to  accompany  the  rest.  The  old  captain  deter- 
mined that  he  would  send  help  to  him  as  soon  as 
ever  he  should  meet  with  Europeans. 

They  reached  Hie  small  English  settlement- 
There  wefe  a  few  English  sailors  who  had  been 
left  on  shore  in  the  nospital,  a  small  body  of 
marines,  and  one  or  two  merchant  settlers  with 
their  families.  They  welcomed  the  shipwrecked 
crew,  as  they  believed  them  to  be,  as  Englbhraen 
in  such  circumstances  always  do. 

A  small  sandal-wood  vessel  was  going  to  leave 
the  island  in  a  day  or  two  for  Honolulu.  The  con- 
victs were  glad  of  the  chance  of  going  with  her, 
since  it  would  be  easy  enough  probablv  to  find  a 
ship  from  that  port  to  California,  and  the  Austra- 
lians believed  they  would  have  a  good  chance  of 
getting  a  passage  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  They 
accor£ngly  were  all  ready  to  take  the  passage 
which  was  offered  them. 

Charley  was  left  to  the  care  of  the  Europeans. 
Before  the  little  vessel  weighed  anchor,  he  was  suf- 
ficiently recovered  to  have  started  on  his  journey 
across  the  island:  but  she  had  sailed  before  he 
reached  the  settlement.  The«captain  had  at  first 
determined  to  remain  behind,  on  the  chance  of  the 
arrival  of  a  man-of-war  which  might  go  in  chase  of 
the  Mary  Ann. 

He  concluded  it  would  be  better  to  go  with  the 
rest.  If  he  could  get  a  Quick  sailer  at  Honolulu, 
he  might  still  reach  California  before  the  Mary 
Ann,  —  would  be  able  to  give  notice  to  the  author- 
ities, and  to  be  prepared  to  apprehend  the  run- 
aways when  his  own  slow-sailing  ship  arrived. 
Then,  too,  if  he  had  remained  behind,  the  convicts 
would  at  once  have  suspected  him,  and  might  have 
persuaded  the  captain  of  the  little  schooner  to 
change  his  plans. 

The  little  vessel  sailed,  well  stocked  with  pro- 
visions, and  the  shipwrecked  crew  especially  well 
fitted  out  by  the  kindly  hands  of  their  countrymen. 

On  the  same  day,  the  sick  boy  Charley  was 
brought  into  the  settlement  by  the  men  who  had 
been  sent  over  for  him.  He  had  not  been  in  the 
settlement  one  hour  before  every  one  in  it  knew 
the  character  of  the  men  by  whom  the  Mary  Ann 
had  been  seized,  the  particulars  of  her  seizure,  the 
real  story  of  the  whaling  crew,  and  every  par- 
ticular about  the  voyage,  with  the  exception  ot  his 
own  ill-treatment 

The  reader  may  judge  how  much  the  inhabitants 
of  the  little  settlement  were  excited  by  what  the 
boy  had  to  tell.  They  had  given  their  hospitality 
to  scoundrels  of  the  worst  type.  The  more  fuUv 
they  learned  the  details  of  die  capture,  of  the  ill- 
treatment  to  which  the  captain  had  been  subjected, 
and  little  by  little  of  his  own  ill-treatment,  the 
pore  eagerly  they  desired  to  bring  the  offenders  to 
justice,  and  to  punish  the  men  who  had,  as  they 
considered,  violated  their  hospitality. 

A  consultation  was  held  at  once.  Tlie  inhabi- 
tants did  what  Englishmen  always  do  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  —  they  odled  a  public  meetinrr.  Thhty 
Europeans  were  got  together,  the  lieutenant  in 
charge,  who  was  acting-governor,  was  put  in  the 
chair ;  and  then,  after  uie  manner  of  their  fathers, 


at  any  time  durinz  the  last  fifteen  hundred  years, 
probably  longer,  if  we  are  to  believe  Tacitus,  they 
sought  wisdom  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors. 

Tne  problem  to  be  solved  was,  how  to  catch, 
first,  the  boat;  secondly,  the  Mary  Ann.  Some 
suggested  a  search  for  tne  man-of-war,  which  had 
but  recently  left  the  station,  to  ba  made  by  de- 
spatching canoes  to  the  islands  where  she  wa« 
likeliest  to  have  called.  This  design,  however,  had 
to  be  abandoned.  It  was  doubmil  whether  the 
man-of-war  would  have  called  at  any  of  the  islands 
lying  near ;  and,  even  if  she  had,  much  valuable 
time  would  be  lost,  during  which  both  vessels  would 
be  making  their  way  to  their  destinations.  The 
suggestion  finally  hit  upon  was  to  send  a  small 
schooner  which  was  in  the  harbor  in  pursuit.  She 
was  to  carry  as  many  men  as  could  be  spared  from 
the  settlement,  so  that  thev  might  be  prepared  for 
a  fight  with  the  convicts  if  they  should  come  up 
with  them.  It  was  soon  found  that,  fhmi  the  sail- 
ors who  had  been  left  in  hospital,  added  to  more 
belonging  to  the  schooner,  a  crew  could  be  obtmned 
of  a  (^zen  men.  Half  a  dozen  marines  volunteered 
to  go  likewise.  The  night  was  spent  in  prepara- 
tions. Provisions  were  taken  on  board  in  quanti- 
ties sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  her  large 
crew.  A  giin  which  had  been  left  on  ^ore  by  a 
man-of-war  was  placed  on  board.  The  little  set- 
tlement was  alive  with  preparations  during  the 
whole  of  the  following  day.  In  the  evening,  her 
crew  went  on  board,  taking  with  them,  at  his  own 
desire,  Charley. 

As  the  land-breeze  be^n  to  blow,  she  weighed 
anchor,  and  with  the  gooa  wishes  of  all  commenced 
the  chase. 

On  board  the  Sandal-Wood,  as  the  little  trader 
sent  in  pursuit  was  called,  there  was  all  the  excite- 
ment 01  a  long  cha^e.  Every  eye  searched  the 
horizon  carefully  during  each  successive  day,  with 
the  view  of  catching  sight  of  the  Mary  Ann ;  and 
when  at  the  end  of  the  long  week  she  was  seen, 
every  one  felt  as  much  delight  as  the  hunter  fbels 
when  he  has  sighted  his  prey.  The  gun  had  been 
prepared,  fo  as  to  be  of  use  if  needed  in  attacking. 
The  decks  of  the  whaler  were  three  or  four  feet  at 
least  higher  out  of  the  water  than  those  of  the  Sandal- 
wood, so  that  boarding  would  be  extremely  danger- 
ous. It  was  considered  that  the  best  way  would  be 
to  mancEUvre  the  little  vessel,  bring  the  gun  to 
bear,  and  fire  away  until  the  enemy  surrendered, 
and  sent  their  men  on  board  in  their  own  boat. 
The  lieutenant  who  commanded  the  little  vessel 
determined  that  if  this  failed,  he  would  then  risk 
boarding. 

And  now,  we  must  transfer  ourselves  to  the 
Mary  Ann.  From  the  day  on  which  the  leader  of 
the  escaped  convicts  had  concluded  that  the  boat 
was  lost,  ho  began  to  be  suspicions  of  the  mate. 
The  missing  boat  might  have  ^oue  to  the  bottom ; 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  she  might  have  met 
with  some  other  ship,  or  possibly  even  nave  reached 
land.  If  she  had  fallen  in  with  another  whaler  or 
merchantr-ship,  or,  as  was  possible,  with  a  man-of- 
war,  or  if  she  had  reached  land,  one  of  two  Uiings 
was  pretty  certain  to  happen,  —  either  that  men- 
of-war  would  be  quickly  in  pursuit,  or  that  they 
would  be  on  their  way  to  intercept  them  on  the 
American  coast.  Black  Dick  examined  the  mate 
very  closely,  and  it  required  all  that  officer's  ability 
not  to  show  that  he  knew  more  of  the  incident  than 
he  chose  to  tell.  Six  days  had  been  lost  in  wait- 
ing about  in  vain  endeavors  to  find  the  missing 
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boat.  At  length,  fearful  of  beinz  intercepted  off 
the  CaUfomian  coast,  the  ship's  head  was  tamed 
towards  that  coast,  and  the  Mary  Ann  resumed  her 
Toyage.  But  the  winds  were  light,  and  the  heavy, 
slow-sailing  whaler  —  a  capital  ship  for  rough 
Antarctic  seas  —  made  very  slow  progress  over  me 
cahn  waters,  scarcely  ruffled  by  the  light  breezes 
of  the  Pacific. 

The  bushrangers  grew  more  and  more  impatient. 
For  three  days  the  ship  lav  becalmed.  In  the 
Atlantic  there  is  always  a  long  swell  in  the  sea, 
even  when  in  the  air  the  calm  is  perfect ;  but  in 
the  Pacific  the  water  is  absolutely  and  completely 
motionless.  The  calm  fretted  the  men;  they 
chafed  under  the  inaction ;  they  could  bear  any- 
thing but  rest.  They  wanted  to  travel  at  the  most 
rapia  pace  possible  to  man,  and  here  they  were 
kept  idle,  motionless.  They  cursed  the  calm  in 
language  which  in  the  perfect  stillness  —  the  still- 
ness which  may  be  felt  of  a  tropical  calm  —  even 
occasionally  appalled  themselves.  And  when  the 
wind  did  at  last  come  to  put  an  end  to  this  weari- 
some and  anxious  suspense,  it  blew  so  lightly, 
and  the  ship  travelled  so  slowly,  that  the  men's 
anxietv  was  scarcelv  relieved.  Their  captain, 
meantime,  had  been  thinking  what  was  best  to  be 
done,  and  had  secretly  miule  up  his  mind  that 
almost  their  only  chance  of  outstripping  the  pur- 
suers who  were  probably  afler  them  was  to 
abandon  the  Mary  Ann  altogether  and  gain  po»^ 
session  of  a  vessel  which  could  sail  quicker. 
Hitherto,  they  had  carefully  kept  out  of  the  way 
of  the  few  vessels  which  they  had  sighted.  They 
determined  now  to  make  an  attack  on  the  first 
suitable  to  their  purposes  which  they  should  see. 
Black  Dick  would  add  piracy  to  the  list  of  his 
qualifications  for  the  hempen  cord. 

The  first  vessel  sightea  after  the  calm  by  the 
Mary  Ann  was  the  uttle  Sandal-Wood.    She  was 
seen  at  the  stern  of  the  Mary  Ann  in  early  morn- 
ing,  and  as  the  day  advanced,  became  more  and 
more  distinct.    This  aloi^e  was  proof  that  she  was 
a  quicker  sailer  than  the  whaler.     She  was  gaining 
on  them  greatly.     She  was  a  small  schooner,  verv 
fleet,  lightly  built,  carrying  a  large  spread  of  swl, 
and  evidently  constructed  for  speed  in  tropical  seas. 
The   mate,  who  had  learned  the  plans  of  the 
convicts,  was  in  fear.    His  plan  of  capture  bv  a 
man-of>war  was  at  an  end ;  his  delays  of  the  Mary 
Ann  were  fruitless.    ^The  captors    of   the  wlialer 
were  goinz  to  escape  by  means  of  another  un- 
punished piece  of  ^-iliany.  .  As  he  saw  the  schooner 
approaching,  he  recogmzed  only  too  well  that  she 
was  exactly  suited  to  their  purpose. 

Black  r&ck  called  the  five  convicts  around  hiy, 
and  the  men  arranged  for  the  capture  of  the  vesseL 
They  would  make  signals  to  her,  man  a  whale- 
boat,  and,  adopting  the  ruse  which  they  had  already 
fbumi  to  be  successful  in  the  capture  of  the  whaler, 
take  possession  of  her. 

The  mate  was  compelled  to  adroit  that  it  was 
unlikely  there  would  oe  more  than  four  or  five 
men  on  board.  But  h<^  was  puzzled  to  make  out 
what  the  schooner  was  doin^.  Little  details 
connected  with  the  wav  in  which  the  ship  was 
managed  put  him  on  tne  alert.  Clearly  she  was 
well  hanoled.  Could  there  be  any  hope  of — 
No;  she  had  answered  the  signals  in  tne  usual 
way. 

A  slight  movement  in  her  sails  showed  him  that 
?he  was,  for  some  strange  purpose  or  other  going  to 
tack.    In  truUi,  she  was  preparing  to  tack,  in  oMer 


that  she  might  come  round  so  as  to  bring  her  gun 
to  bear. 

Just  then  the  whaler's  boat  was  lowered.  The 
mate,  who  was,  of  course,  to  be  left  on  board  the 
Mary  Ann,  looking  towards  the  schooner,  observed, 
that  there  had  been  a  change  of  purpose. 

The  lieutenant  on  hosixd  the  Sandal-Wood  had 
been  surprised  at  the  lowcrino;  of  the  whale-boat. 
Possibly  they  were  out  of  provisions.  But  in  such 
cases  sisals  are  usually  made.  Charley  suggested 
to  him  Siat  they  were  going  to  attempt*  a  capture. 
The  lieutenant  prepared  to  receive  tnam.  Every 
man  was  armed;  the  marines  were  sent  below. 
All  but  four  were  ordered  to  hide  themselves  be- 
hind the  bulwarks.  The  four  or  five  left  on  deck 
showed  no  arms,  but  lounged  about  lazily  afler  the 
manner  of  the  men  whom  thev  wished  to  imitate. 

As  the  whale-boat  approached,  the  hopes  of  the 
bushrangers  ran  high.  This  was  exactly  the  vessel 
they  wanted.  A  quiet  pull  to  her  side,  a  haul  on 
her  deck ;  at  the  most,  a  short,  easy  fight  with  un- 
prepared men,  throwing  one  or  two  overboard,  and 
she  would  be  theirs,  and  then  let  English  men-of- 
war  do  their  best. 

T^ev  were  within  hailing  distance. 

"  What  ship  is  that  ?  "  cried  the  convict  leader. 

"  The  Sandal- Wood." 

"  Throw  us  a  rope ;  we  are  coming  on  board." 

A  rope  was  lowered ;  the  boat  made  fisat  along- 
side. One  afler  another  the  men  swung  themselves 
on  board.  They  stood  together  for  an  instant,  and 
Black  Dick  cried,  "  Now  for  it  1 "  and  knocked  one 
of  the  seamen  down,  while  he  and  the  rest  pro- 
duced pistols,  and  made  a  rush  at  the  rest. 

But  at  that  moment  there  was  another  rush. 
Men  armed  with  the  queen's  weapons  came  from 
under  the  shelter  of  the  little  boat  which  was  placed 
on  deck,  from  the  shelter  of  the  bulwarks,  and 
fit)ra  the  cabin.  For  an  instant  there  was  a  pan- 
ic. The  convicts  had  never  thought  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  catching  a  Tartar.  Cutlasses  gleamed 
before  them.  A  short,  fierce  struggle,  one  man 
after  another  belonging  to  the  boat's  crew  disabled, 
a  desperate  tussle  with  the  convict  captain,  whose 
pistol  was  literally  cut  out  of  his  hand,  and  the  con- 
victs were  overpowered.  They  were  placed  in  irons, 
and  carefully  guarded.  We  may  pass  over  the 
scene  which  took  place  when  the  men  saw  Charley. 
The  leaders  -of  the  gang  were  .secured.  All  that 
remained'  to  be  done  was  to  catch  up  with  the 
little  vessel  in  which  the  captain  of  the  whaler  and 
the  whale-boat's  crew  had  taken  their  passage  to 
Honolulu,  and  then  to  deliver  the  whole  of  the  pris- 
oners to  the  first  man-of-war  thev  could  find,  to  be 
sent  back  to  Van  Diemen's  Land.  In  this  the  San- 
dal-Wood was  fortunate ;  in  two  dins,  she  fell  in 
with  a  man-of-war.  Her  Maiestv'a  ship  had  chosen 
to  boanl  the  vessel  bound  for  tlonolulu,  and  the 
captain  had,  in  spite  of  threats  from  the  men, 
boldlv  denounced  his  three  fellow-passengerj*.  He 
and  tlie  rest  of  the  whale-boat's  crew  were  accord- 
indy  transferred  to  the  man-of-war.  the  captain  as 
a  free  man  who  had  been  ill-used ;  the  three  con- 
victs as  priscmers.  She  then, made  a  search  for  the 
wlialer,  and  came  up  with  her,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
charge  of  a  British  officer. 

The  whole  of  the  prisoners  Avei*e  taken  off  to 
Australia,  whore  they  paid  full  penalty  for  their 
misdeeds.  The  captain  and  his  crew  were  again  in 
sole  possession  of  the  Mary  Ann;  and  the  mate 
and  Charley  found  themselves  on  their  return  to 
Hobart  Town,  the  heroes  of  the  hour. 
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THE  SERVANT  OF  FACT  AND  EXPERI- 
ENCE. 

After  a  long  coarse  of  misunderstandiogs  be- 
tween mistress  and  maids,  a  family  ircke  one  eold 
morning  to  the  uncomfortable  oonseioostieas  of  de*- 
sertion.  At  the  first  dawn  of  day  the  servants  in 
pique  had  taken  themselyes  ofi*  in  a  body,  oarrying 
with  them  nothing  ci  their  master's  but  their  s^^ 
vices,  and  without  even  lightinj^  a  fire.  There  was 
no  possibility  of  getting  immediate  help ;  there  was 
nothing  for .  it  but  that  fingers  unusea  to  be  soiled 
should  set  awkwardly  to  itork  with  chips  and  bel- 
lows, and  raise  a  tardy  fiame,  and  boil  unwilling 
water,  and  take  in  bread  firom  the  baker,  and  milk 
from  the  milkman,  and  sit  down  shiveringand  dis- 
consolate to  an  ill-laid  breakfast-table.  The  com- 
ment upon  all  this  was  natural  enough,  —  "  What 
plagues  servants  are  !  **  But  how  uDJust  1  The 
obvious  teaching  of  the  incident  should  rather  have 
been  a  wondering  thankfiilness  that  such  a  mode 
of  beginning  the  day  is  exception^.  '*  Not  more 
than  others  I  deserve,  and  yet  since  I  was  bom  to 
this  hour  I  have  found  others  to  do  this  w<»rk  for 
me."  The  sight  of  a  blaiing  6ie,  throwing  a  warm 
shimmer  of  tightness  and  poli^  over  everytiiiing, 
of  a  trimly  laid  breakfast-table,  of  hissing  urn,  deli- 
cate rasha^  smoking  chops,  should  surely  excite 
perpetual  gratitude  towards  the  class  who,  for  a 
poor  consideration  of  food  and  wages,  renew  this 
daily  paradise  for  us.  But  nobody  says  '*  Thank 
you,"  or  sees  anything  but  a  matter  of  course  in 
this  pleasant  magic.  We  are  disposed  to  think 
servants  an  ill-used  class.  Not  only  the  parlor, 
not  only  querulous  masters  and  mistresses,  but  the 
pi:e86,  IS  against  them,  and  finds  its  account  In 
ringing  the  changes  on  flunkeys,  menials,  servant- 
girCi,  and  John  Thomases,  confident  in  a  sure  topic, 
and  safe  from  reprisal.  Servitude  has  no  organ ; 
when  the  pen  is  wielded  by  tlie  hand  that  wields 
the  broom,  we  shall  perhaps  hear  a  difierent  story. 
At  present  servants  share  the  &te  of  lawyers  and 
mil^rs,  —  as  people  we  cannot  do  Without,  and  are 
obliged  to  trust. 

Mi.  literature  speaks  of  servants  as  a  deteriorat- 
ing class.  The  servants  that  men  praise  are  among 
their  past  experiences ;  but  this  rather  Ulustratet  a 
weakness  inherent  in  human  nature  than  an  actual 
fact.  People  always  judge  of  living  classes  by  bad 
examples,  and  x)f  those  who  preceded  them  by  their 
most  favorable  specimens.  If  we  look  into  contem- 
porary notices  of  servants  a  hundred  years  ago,  we 
find  them  spoken  of  as  pampered  menials,  as  venal 
and  corrupt  wretches.  The  Day  and  £d?eworth 
school  laid  it  down  as  an  indispensable  conoition  of 
education  that  the  child  shaU  never  exchange  a 
word  with  a  servant.  All  the  gossip  about  servants 
assumes  that  they  daily  get  more  showy,  worthless, 
idle,  grasping,  and  independent,  and  yet  wo  believe 
that  in  truth  there  never  were  better  servants  than 
in  the  England  of  to-day ;  that  the  proportion  of 
honest  and  efficient  servants  was  never  larger.  In 
every  calling  incompetence  is  the  rule  rather  than 
exact  efficiency,  but  servants  will  match  any  other 
class  in  the  amount  of  effective,  creditable,  and  pat- 
tern members.  Still,  unquestionably,  the  charge  of 
independence  is-  true.  A  change  has  come  over  the 
theory  of  service,  —  a  chang^however,  inevitable 
from  the  refinement  or  finery  of  modem  manners. 
The  old  notion  of  fidelity  implied  a  condition  of 
things  to  which  nobody  would  willingly  return.  It 
impfied  companionship  and  interchange  of  thought 


between  master  and  man,  moments  and  occaidon* 
of  equality  sweetening  the  habitual  attitude  of  sub- 
jection, it  implied,  too,  the  promise  of  a  mainte- 
nance to  the  end  of  Hfe,  for  it  would  be  monstrous 
to  require  the  prime  of  a  man's  powem  and  to 
cast  him  off  in  old  age;  there  was  also  implied 
the  continuance  of  service  when  he  ceased  to  be 
efficient. 

Old  servants  are  a  class  apt  to  be  pleassnter  in 
description  than  in  fact,  and  very  prone  to  tyran- 
nize, through  the  weight  of  custom.  Witness  Miss 
Bronte's  Tabby,  an  old  body  who  at  eighty  was  so 
iealous  of  relinquishing  any  part  of  her  work  that 
her  fastidious  mi8tr*ess,  breaking  off  in  the  full  flow 
of  inspiration,  used  surreptitiously  to  carry  off  the 
bowl  of  potatoes  to  cut  out  the  specks  whidk  the 
poor  creature's  weak  old  eyes  had  failed  to  detect; 
and  00  exacting  of  confidence  in  family  matters 
that,  being  stone  deaf,  her  mistress  used  to  walk  off 
with  her  to  the  heart  of  the  moor,  in  order  tJiat  the 
secrets  shouted  into  h^  ear  might  not  become  com- 
mon property.  A  servant  once  established  as  in-^ 
dispensaole  to  the  well-being  of  a  hous^old  be- 
comes a  formidable  power  in  it,  and  sways  the  head 
in  a  way  that  is  often  intoleraUe  to  evetrbody  else. 
But  in  our  time  of  easy  chan^  and  high  wages 
this  peculiar  trial  is  daily  growing  more  a  thing  of 
the  past,  though  there  are  still  secluded  homes 
where  the  threat  of  departure  keeps  some  nervous 
temper  in  a  perpetual  and  most  unreasonable  fidget 
of  dread.  The  advertising  columns  of  the  Times, 
with  the  boasted  two  years'  character,  stand  now 
in  strange,  amusing  contrast  with  Swift's  old  story 
of  Ae  chamber-maid  who  said  to  one  of  her  fellow* 
servants,  '*  I  hear  it  is  all  over  London  already  that 
I  am  going  to  leave  my  Lady."  The  utmost  self- 
appreciation  knows  that  change  makes  little  com- 
motion with  us  nowadays.  We  are  not  defending 
the  love  of  change  for  tlie  sake  of  change,  which  is 
the  current  complaint ;  but  where  there  is  so  little 
intercourse  between  the  kitchen  and  the  parlor,  we 
scarcely  see  how  attachments  can  be  formed,  or 
how  self-interest  and  even  a  fancy  for  amusement 
may  not  be  motives  of  action  as  potent  among  «er- 
vants  as  among  ourselves ;  though  in  many  casee 
attachments  are  formed,  and  certain  qualities  in 
the  master,  absolutely  taciturn  as  he  is,  do  inspire 
affection.  This  may  be  noted  most  perhaps  where 
a  certain  amiable  helplessness  and  dependence  in 
domestic  life  is  combined  with  distinction  in  the 
world's  eyes. 

Wordsworth's  servants  were  attached  to  him, 
and  proud  of  bis  service,  though  he  is  little  likely 
to  have  been  familiar.  His  wife,  to  be  sure,  was  a 
pattern,  and  the  house  was  a  scene  of  the  domestic 
vil'tues ;  but  we  see  appreciation  of  her  master  in 
the  reply  of  his  cook-maid  to  the  stranger  who 
wished  to  see  Wordsworth's  study,  — "  This  is 
master's  library,  but  he  studies  in  the  fields  " ;  and 
also  in  the  faidiful  James  of  Rydal  Mount,  whose 
history  Crabb  Robinson  gives  us,  and  who,  bom  in 
the  workhouse,  and  turned  out  upon  the  world  at 
nine  years  old  with  two  shillings  in  his  pocket, 
called  himsdf  the  child  of  good  fortune  because  he 
rose  to  the  dignity  of  being  WordsworUi's  servant 
for  life  and  comforter  in  trouble,  —  though,  it  is 
added,  he  hardly  seemed  to  know  that  his  master 
was  a  poet.  He  knew  Mm  at  least  as  an  olject  (^ 
vast  respect  and  prestige.  Sidney  Smith  also  kept 
his  servants,  but  it  was  his  way  to  talk  and  joke 
with  everybody  about  him,  and  to  employ  them  in 
a  multitude  of  little  services  about  his  person,  keep- 
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iDg  Hham  moErr  all  the  time;  a  iorfc  of  ecrnee  of 
which  Smw  woaJd  gpjdge  to  have  at  leaii  a  taate. 

But  in  ordinary  hcweholds  fidelity  eamot  floor- 
iah  for  want  of  ite  natural  nooriahmeat,  and  neeea- 
aarily  changea  into  mere  hoaeotj  and  good  sorvioe 
while  it  laata.  The  servant  haa  a  worid  of  wfaidi 
maater  and  miatreaa  know  nothing;  the  intereafea  of 
maater  and  aaan  are  no  longer  conunon  topica. 
There  may  be  the  beat  mntnal  understanding,  and 
tiie  well  hfmkf  of  aonl  and  body  may  be  matter  of 
conscience  with  the  employer,  but  ilie  aeparation  of 
kitchen  and  parlor  ia  move  eemplete  now  than  it 
over  waa  bei(»e.  Servanta  cannot  be  absorbed  now 
into  the  fimiily ;  they  must  hare  an  outer  life,  a 
sphere  among  their  eqoala>  where  conuoetiana  m^ 
be  banned  and  freedom  of  neeeh  allowed.  Itia,^ 
we  thiidk  of  it,  abaord  to  fortnd  a  man  the  power  of 
ntoitg  to  compel  him  to  silence  mder  repvooi;  aad 
yet  to  expect  him  to  make  our  intereats  hia  main 
concern ;  it  is  idle  not  to  aee  that  he  merely  racon- 
cilea  himself  to  silence  and  respect  as  part  of  bisi 
contract,  a  condition  to  be  aobmitted  to  till  some- 
thing better,  or  at  least  pleaaanter,  turns  npu 

It  is  astonishing  what  an  amount  of  8etf«acrifiee 
people  take  lor  granted  as  their  due  frmn  persons  of 
whose  private  circumstances  they  know  nothing. 
How  ooollv  some  women  expect  the  inmates  of  thenr 
ffloomy  ceUar  kitchens  to  find  in  their  service  the 
highest  claim,  while  at  the  same  time  they  may 
never  have  exchanged  a  qrHable  with  them  that 
did  not  relate  to  thSr  own  convenience,  and  may 
often  have  reproved  querulously  and  u^Juafely  wim- 
out  that  especial  feminine  consolation,  a  word  in 
reply  —  their  say  out — being  once  resorted  to  by 
their  victim.  lue  support  in  this  case  is  the  liber- 
ty of  ehanse, — a  grievance  and  a  nuisance  to  the 
mistress  lAoae  experience  has  all  been  frcnn  bad  to 
worse,  but  nevertheless  not  ii^  all  respects  an  evil. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  she  is  enjoying  the 
youth  and  vigor  of  a  succession  of  damaejs,  none  of 
them  likely  to  be  more  eflicient  twenty  years  hence 
than  they  are  now. 

The  accounts  we  hear  of  American  ^helps'* 
naturally  make  us  view  with  unpleasant  finrebodings 
the  independence  which  is  the  diatinctive  feature  of 
modem  service  among  ourselves ;  bnt  the  fact  of 
slaverv  in  America  has  evidently  cast  a  stigma  on 
the  relation  of  which  we  have  not  a  trace  in  £ag- 
land.  AU  girls,  at  least  among  our  lower  classes, 
take  to  service  cheeHully  as  a  start  in  life,  unless 
they  have  inciqiacitated  themselves  by  mill-wOiicor 
some  similar  training ;  and  they  are  certainly  move 
eligible  as  wives,  and  son^  after  by  a  better  dass, 
than  those  women  whose  girlhood  has  been  passed 
in  manufactorinc^  or  field  labor. 

And  no  wonder,  for  sorely  nothin<r  can  be  neater, 
or  a  completer  thing  in  its  way,  than  a  tidy,  efficient 
maid-servant.  We  own  that,  in  exalting  the  merits 
of  this  class,  we  natuxally  chouse  a  female  model. 
There  are,  of  course,  excellent  butlers  and  footmen  in 
livery,  but  indoor  service  is  so  &r  contrary  to  manly 
insdncts  that  in  the  best  of  the  class,  unless  they 
are  too  busy  or  too  slow  to  have  any  spare  moments 
on  their  hands,  there  is  a  propensity  to  have  some 
private  pursuit  not  quite  compatible  with  perfect 
utility.  If  a  man  escapes  the  common  pitfidl  of  the 
pnUio^hoase  or  the  beer-ehop,  he  sossips,  or  he 
reads  at  inoonvenient  lames,  or  secludes  himself 
with  some  musical  instrument,  or  he  may  endeavor 
to  combine  with  his  duties  some  business  on  his 
own  account.  He  undertakes  a  commission  of 
some  sort  for  his  spare  moments,  or  he  speculates 


with  hia  svrincf,  and  you  come  upon  hia  name  in 
the  Gazette.  He  cannot  put  all  hia  heart  or  head 
into  hia  woik.  Hmn  ia  a  good  deal  to  be  aaid 
ferthe  Antiquary's  view.  Withont  at  all  disputme 
woman's  powen  of  command,  it  cannot  be  deuAed 
that  the  espeesal  feminine  eharaoteiiataea  display 
themselves  in  a  very  annaUe  1^^  in  domeatie  ser- 
vice. We  know  the  cook  only  by  her  dishes;  how 
they  Mnffer  in  the  memory  everybody  who  has 
been  a  adioolboy  knows.  And  it  is  not  very  diier- 
eat  with  elderiy  gentleanen  either,  if  we  may  infer 
ao  much  firam  the  curioub  feet  that,  when  a  man 
marries  any  denizen  of  his  kitdmn,  it  is  always  his 
cook.  The  cook  has  by  preaciiptlve  right  a  tem- 
per ;  probably  her  tongue  is  never  under  the  ana- 
tere  control  indispensable  m  the  pv lor.  It  is  the 
waiting-maid  who  repreaenta  the  class  to  ordinary 
eyes. 

We  know  nothing  that  eonvwf  s  an  idea  of  abas 
lute  fitness  for  her  work  so  exactly  as  a  typical 
neatpfaanded  Fhiilis ;  so  fit  that  no  one  ean  dveain 
of  removing  her  out  of  it.  Sober,  steadfeat,  demure 
in  air,  noiseless,  speechleas  except  when  sp(^en  to, 
and  then  answering  in  die  fewest  vsords  and  wHh 
tibe  distinctest  utterance ;  the  manner,  perfect  in 
its  way,  suggesting  probably  to  Mr.  Hawthorne  his 
tribute  to  the  demeanor  or  some  of  the  yomiser 
women  of  our  lower  classes,  in  contrast  with  Sbe 
oidinary  downisbness,  •—  '^  a  manner  with  ita  own 
proper  grace,  neither  affected  nor  imitative  of  some- 
thing higher,"  a  manner  natnral  to  a  yoan|  woman 
who  knows  her  place  and  her  Tahie,  and  is  intent 
on  putting  a  certain  finish  and  comi^etoness  into 
all  she  does;  her  comeUnese  set  off  by  a  costume 
whose  neat  and  trim  unobtruaveneas  makes  it  one 
of  the  prettieet  aad  most  appropriate  in  the  woiid. 
Such  a  damsel  is  indeed  a  househdd  treasure;  *no 
part  of  her  needs  another  field ;  nothing  is  unex- 
pressed ;  her  wits,  her  memory,  her  observation,  as 
weH  as  her  eyes  and  fingers,  are  kept  in  full  exer- 
cise by  the  family  exi^ncies.  Where  in  the  world 
are  my  spectacles  ?  what  have  I  done  with  that  kt- 
ter?  asks  papa.  Where  have  I  put  my  keys,  or 
my  gloves  r  asks  mamma.  I  hare  lost  my  brooch, 
or  my  bracelet,  or  my  parasol,  cry  the  young  ladies. 
Mary  is  the  universal  referee.  Mary  knows  peo- 
ple's ways  better  than  they  do  themselves,  and 
with  unwearied  good-nature,  aad  a  perception 
amounting  to  instinct,  brings  people  and  their 
eoods  together  again.  It  is  baa  news  when  this 
faultless  creature  announces  her  engagement  to 
some  young  man ;  we  are  naturally  amaMd  that  ao 
much  perfection  should  throw  herself  away  on  such 
a  loot,  iHio,  whether  on  workdays  or  Snndays, 
seems  so  immeasurably  below  her  in  refinement. 
But  Mary  knows  her  own  interests,  as  well  as  her 
heart,  best.  She  has  never  forgotten  the  traditions 
of  her  own  class ;  her  head  has  never  for  an  instant 
been  turned  by  the  sight  of  pleasures  and  luxuries 
beyond  her  reach ;  while  her  habits  of  order,  and 
the  consciousness  of  years  of  trust  not  abused,  make 
her  the  best  wife  a  mechanic  can  choose. 

'Mtr.  Trollope  makes  his  Cabinet  Minister  of  small 
means  testify  of  his  parlor-maid  that  there  is  not 
a  more  respectable  young  woman  in  London,  and 
we  are  sure  every  reader's  experience  can  recall 
similar  examples.  Some  people  are  so  unlucky  as 
to  know  only  the  pariahs  of  the  profession,  and 
sometimes  it  is  ill  luck;  but  more  commonly  a 
course  of  bad  servants  implies  something  wrong  in 
feeling  and  management :  whether  this  means  a 
I  want  of  sympathy,  or  an  obstinate  quarrel  with  the 
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a<^e  and  a  determined  adherence  to  obsolete  usage, 
or  a  tyrannical  imposition  of  will  in  the  mode  of 
doing  things  as  well  as  in  results.  For  it  is  part 
of  modem  independence  —  as  it  has  always  been 
human  nature  —  to  prefer  choosing  for  one's  self 
the  means  by  which  to  attain  a  given  end. 

We  have  discussed  servants  in  their  useinl  rather 
than  their  ornamental  capacity,  for  a  dozen  tall 
fellows  hanging  about  a  house  for  no  other  purpose 
than  their  master's  state  can  scarcely  fail  to  get 
into  mischief;  there  is  little  else  for  them  to  do ; 
though  here  the  term  "  menial "  has  acquired  a  mean- 
ing which  its  derivation  does  not  justify.  "  Swift 
does  not  seem  to  have  known  the  mcamng  of  this 
word,"  says  Johnson.  But  a  retinue  of  servants 
are  sure  to  excite  so  much  envy,  and  to  lay  them- 
selves open  to  so  much  obloouy,  that  a  word  ex- 
pressing (according  to  one  or  its  alleged  deriva- 
tions) mere  numbera,  assisted  as  it  is  by  the  sound, 
has  very  naturally  slid  into  a  term  of  contempt. 
Thackeray,  in  his  plea  for  servants,  endeavors  to< 
excuse  them  in  small  thefts,  arguing,  which  may  be 
true,  that  pilfering  on  a  small  scale  does  not  neces- 
sarily develop  into  wholesale  thieving.  We  re- 
memoer  that  his  "  Jeames,"  before  his  rise  in  the 
world,  presents  Mary  Anne  with  his  mistress's  sold 
thimble.  In  the  matter  of  eatables  and  drinkables 
and  perouisites  there  may  be,  to  say  the  least, 
strong  differences  of  view  as  to  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty, where,  as  in  London,  servants  are  an  enor- 
mous body  banded  together  to  uphold  their  privi- 
leges; but  respectable  servants,  as  a  class,  are 
scrupulously,  honest.  The  virtue  inculcated  by  the 
Eiznth  Commandment  is  enforced  by  their  public 
opinion  with  much  more  formidable  penalties  than 
breaches  of  that  which  precedes  it;  and  every 
other  form  of  vice  is  more  common  with  them  than 
stealing  the  spoons. 

Of  the  three  classes,  —  the  ready,  imscrupulous, 
loquacious  servant  of  comedy ;  the  faithfiil,  olindly 
devoted  follower,  to  extreme  old  age,  of  fiction; 
and  the  more  calculating  Aiary  or  Tiiomas  of  fact 
and  veracious  history,  —  commend  us  to  the  last 
for  all  practical  purposes  of  use  and  comfort. 


REV.  STOPFORD  A.  BROOKE. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  at  that 
time  chaplain  to  the  English  embassy  at  Berlin, 
charmed  and  instructed  the  public  by  the  life  of 
his  extraordinary  and  gifted  friend  Robertson  of 
Brighton.  For  hterary  finish  and  perfection  it  was 
a  matchless  biography,  or  only  to  be  matched  with 
Dean  Stanley's  "  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold."  Mr.  Brooke 
became  the  minister  of  York  Street  Chapel,  and 
from  slender  beginnings  and  a  moderate  attendance, 
he  has  obtained  a  most  legitimate  and  remazi^able 
success.  In  the  season  his  chapel  presents  one  of 
the  most  vivid  spectacles  which  London  can  afford^ 
being  crowded  with  the  most  ^shionable  and  in- 
tellectual of  audiences.  No  preacher  can  succeed 
better  in  riveting  the  attention  of  an  audience.  It 
is  easy  to  be  seen  that  he  exercises  a  peculiar 
charm  over  them.  The  downright  earnestness  of  his 
manner,  the  vigor  and  intensity  of  his  phrases,  the 
poetr}',  choiceness,  and  eloquence  of  his  language, 
the  force  and  originality  of  nis  thoughts,  maik  him 
out  as  being  the  most  justly  conspicuous  of  Lon- 
don preachers.  Sometimes  there  is  an  amount  of 
daring  in  his  speculations,  of  rhetoric  and  poetry 
in  his  compositions,  which  would  not  authorise 
U8  in  holding  him  up  as  a  model  worthy  of  general 


imitation.  ^  He  is  not  a  preacher  vdio  would  be 
at  all  comprehensible  to  that  mass  of  poor  people 
for  whom  preaching  is  primarily  intended.  But  as 
a  man  witn  a  special  vocation,  and  filling  a  special 
nook  in  this  great  London,  we  readily  discern  that 
he  has  a  work  to  do  which  he  does  well.  We  were 
rather  uneasy  when  we  saw  the  announcement  of 
the  volume  of  his  sermons  for  publication.*  In  the 
sermon  very  much  depends  on  the  onKfry,  and  Mr. 
Brooke  has  a  unique  Idnd  of  oratory  which  it  would 
be  surpassingly  difficult  to  reproduce  on  paper. 
But  our  fears  were  utterly  groundless.  We  are  glad 
that  these  sermons  are  printed,  as  affording  the 
perusal  and  reperusal,  which  his  hearers  would 
greatly  desire.  The  literary  charm  of  the  work  b 
very  great ;  there  are  many  sentences,  many  phrases, 
which  will  linger  long  on  the  reader's  mind ;  bat 
the  chief  value  of  the  book  will  lie  in  its  substan- 
tive teaching,  and  its  remarkable  powers  of  stimu- 
lating inquiry  and  thonsht. 

Here  is  a  passage  which,  whether  you  regard  the 
diction  or  the  thought,  is  true  and  touching,  and 
hits  off  exactly  so  much  the  notion  of  modernisms. 
"But  we  have  fallen  upon  Pithless  times;  and 
more  than  the  medinval  who  saw  the  ^Int  of  the 
angel's  wing  in  the.  dazzling  of  the  noonday  cloud, 
more  even  man  the  Greek  who  peopled  his  woods 
with  deities,  we  see  only  in  the  cloud  the  storehouse 
of  rain  to  ripen  our  com,  and  in  the  woods  a  cover 
for  our  pheasants.  Those  who  see  more  have  small 
cheerfmness  in  the  sieht ;  neither  the  nymphs  nor 
the  angels  haunt  tbe  nills  to  us.  We  do  not  hew 
in  the  cool  of  the  day  the  voice  of  God  in  the  trees 
of  the  garden.  We  gaze  with  sorrow  on  a  world 
inanimate,  and  see  in  it  only  the  reflection  of  our 
own  unquiet  heart  There  is  scarcely  a  univer- 
sally joyous  description  of  nature  in  our  modem 
poets.  There  is  scarcely  a  picture  of  our  great 
landscape  artist  which  is  not  tinged  with  the  pas- 
sion of  sorrow  or  the  passion  of  death.  We  bring 
to  bear  upon  the  worla  of  Nature,  not  the  spiritnu 
eye,  but  a  disintegrating  and  petty  criticism.  We 
do  not  let  feeling  have  its  way,  but  talk  of  harmonies 
of  color  and  proportion,  and  hunt  after  mere  sur- 
fietce-beauty.  We  train  the  eye  and  not  the  heart, 
and  we  become  victims  of  the  sensualism  of  the  eye, 
which  renders  the  imagination  gross,  and  of  an  in- 
stability of  the  eye,  which,  unable  to  rest  and  con- 
template, comprehends  the  soul  of  nothing  which 
we  see.  It  is  our  sick  craving  for  excitement,  — 
the  superficiality  of  our  woridly  life,  —  which  we 
transfer  to  our  relation  to  Nature.  What  wonder 
if  Nature  refuses  to  speak  to  us,  and  we  ourselves 
are  insensible  to  the  wisdom,  Hfe,  and  spirit  of  the 
universe  ?  " 

Yet  we  are  bound  to  say  that  there  is  much  in 
this^  most  striking  and  suggestive  volume  which  will 
subiect  the  author  to  muc^  criticism,  both  clerical 
and  lay. 

We  give  one  more  example  of  the  vivid  illustra- 
tion which  Mr.  Brooke  can  import  into  sermons 
such  as  was  scarcely  ever  imported  before.  ''It 
was  my  fortune  last  yexu*,  in  gcung  fiiom  Porcello  to 
Venice,  to  be  overtaken  by  one  of  the  whirlwinds 
which  sometimes  visit  the  south.  It  was  a  dead 
calm,  but  the  whole  sky,  his^  overhead,  was  covered 
with  a  pall  of  purple,  sombre  and  smooth,  but  fhll 
of  scarlet  threads.  Across  this,  firom  side  to  adty 
as  if  dashed  by  their  invisible  armies,  fiew  at  evety 
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instant  flashes  of  finrked  lightning ;  but  so  lofty  was 
the  stonn,  —  and  this  saye  a  hodied  terror  to  the 
scene,  —  that  no  thunder  was  heard.    Beneath  this 
sky  the  laspon  water  was  dead  purple,  and  the 
weedy  shoals  left  naked  by  the  tide  dead  scarlet. 
The  only  motion  in  ^e  ^  was  far  away  to  the 
south,  where  a  palm-tree  of  pale  mist  seemed  to 
ris&from  the  water,  and  to  join  itself  above  to  a 
86if-«nfolding  mass  of  seething  cloud.    We  reached 
a  small  island  and  landed.    An  instant  afler,  as  I 
stood  in  the  parapet  of  the  ^>rtification,  amid  the 
breathless  silence,  this  pillar  of  cloud,  ghostly  white, 
and  reUeved  against  the  violet  darkness  of  the  sky, 
its  edge  as  clear  as  if  cut  by  a  knife,  came  rushing 
forward  over  the  lagoon,  driven  by  the  spirit  of 
wind,  which,  hidden  witldn  it,  whined  and  coiled 
its  oolumn  into  an  endless  spiraL    The  wind  was 
only  there,  at  its  very  edge  there  was  not  a  ripple ; 
but  as  it  drew  near  our  island  it  seemed  to  be  pressed 
down  upon  the  sea,  and,  unable  to  resist  the  pres- 
sure, opened  out  like  a  £ui  in  a  foam  of  vapor. 
Then,  with  a  whirl  which  made  every  nerve  thrill 
with  excitement,  the  imprisoned  wind  leaped  forth, 
the  water  of  the  lasoon,  beaten  flat,  was  torn  away 
to  the  depth  of  hidf  an  inch,  and  as  the  cloud  of 
^>ray  ana  wind  smote  the  island,  it  trembled  all 
over  like  a  ship  struck  by  a  great  wave.   We  seemed 
to  be  in  the  very  heart  of  the  universe  at  a  moment 
when  the  thought  of  the  universe  was  most  sublime. 
*^  The  long  preparation,  and  then  the  close,  so 
unexpected  aiMl  so  magnificent,  swept  every  one 
completely  out  of  self-consciousness;  the  Italian 
soldiers  at  my  side  danced  upon  the  parapet  and 
shouted  with  excitement.    For  an  instant  we  were 
livinz  in  Nature's  being,  not  in  our  own  isolation. 
*^n  taught  me  a  lesson;  it  made  me  feel  the 
meaning  of  this  text :  *  Whosoever  loseth  his  life 
shall  find  it ' ;  for  it  is  in  such  scanty  minutes  that 
a  man  becomes  possessor  of  that  rare  intensity  of 
life  which  is,  when  it  is  pure,  so  wonderful  a  thing 
that  it  is  like  a  new  birth  mto  a  new  world,  in  which, 
though  self  is  lost,  the  highest  individualityr  is  found. 
I  am  conscious  now,  on  looking  back,  though  the 
very  self-consciousness  involved  in  analyzing  the 
imiuression  seems  to  spoil  it,  that  it  is  in  such  a  mo- 
ment, when,  as  it  were,  you  find  your  individuality 
outside  of  you  in  the  being  of  the  universe,  that  you 
are  most  individual,  and  most  able  to  feel  your  be- 
ing, though  not  to  think  of  it." 

We  give  these  brief  citations  firom  Mr.  Brooke, 
because  the  nature  of  such  a  work  is  best  ascer- 
tained by  quotations,  and  this  is  hardly  the  place 
where  we  could  formally  review  the  book.  But 
we  vehemently  exhort  our  readers  to  procure  the 
work  and  study  it  for  themselves.  These  extracts 
will  as  little  convey  a  notion  of  the  author's  re- 
maikable  system  as  a  brick  will  tell  of  a  house  or 
a  finger  of  a  statue. 


MALBONE.* 

Is  not  this  Mr.  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson 
the  same  who  commanded  a  negro  regiment  during 
the  Civil  War,  and  whose  narratives  of  his  work 
and  adventures  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  attracted 
general  attention  by  their  graphic  humor  and  their 
l^cturesque  and  poetical  descriptions  ?  In  any 
case,  this  bright  novelette  Malbone  is  worthy  of 
^^   if  it  is  not  his.    It  has  much  freshness  and 
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grace  of  the  kind  that  it  is  now  perhaps  somewhat 
of  a  mannerism  to  call  idyllic,  a  true  knowledge  of 
character,  great  liveliness  of  delineation,  and  a  very 
happy  humor.  As  with  many  of  the  New  England 
writers,  —  as  with  Hawthorne  especially,  —  the  re- 
flectiveness and  sentiment  are  a  little  in  excess  of 
the  action  and  the  practical  interest,  giving  the  tale 
a  somewhat  aesthetic  and  reveryish  flavor,  as  if  life 
looked  a  somewhat  far-off*  thing  to  the  writer,  and 
had  been  recorded  on  a  retrospect  of  centuries,  or 
observed  from  a  chadowy  and  tranquil  recess.  How 
strong  this  peculiarity  was  in  the  case  of  Haw- 
thorne every  one  has  admitted.  But  it  seems  to  us 
to  belong,  more  or  less,  to  all  the  New  England  lit- 
erary men,  —  to  Lowell,  to  Holmes,  to  Longfellow, 
to  Ijuerson,  and  to  our  present  author.  It  is  some- 
what strange  that  the  literary  type  of  an  eminently 
practical  nation  like  the  Yankees  —  a  nation  as  yet 
excelling  rather  in  practical  detail  than  even  in 
broad  practical  enterprise  of  the  larger  kind  — 
should  be  "  so  clear,  so  calm,  so  still,"  so  like  the 
reflections  of  life  as  we  see  them  in  an  unruflied  lake. 
Yet  so  it  seems  to  us  to  be.  Except  Mrs.  Stowe, 
who  has  nothing  of  this  peculiarity,  we  do  not  re- 
member a  single  New  England  author  of  power  and 
merit  who  does  not  produce  on  the  mind  the  impres- 
sion of  surveying  ufe  from  a  calm,  speculative  re- 
tirement, ana  of  embodying  more  culture  than 
passion,  more  reflection  than  fire  -or  force  in  his 
style. 

This  novelette  is  certainly  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  same  type.  The  study  of  character  in  it  is 
thoughtful  and  intellectual;  the  descriptive  pas- 
sages are  of  the  same  clear  and  truthful  beauty  that 
we  find  in  Longfellow  and  Hawthorne ;  the  princi- 
pal character,  from  which  the  Btory  is  named,  is 
marked  by  precisely  that  type  of  moral  taint  to 
which  over-culture  and  over-refinement  is  most  lia- 
ble,—  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  which  Haw- 
thorne has  given  us  a  more  elaborate  study  in  the 
hero  of  his  Scarlet  Letter ;  and  the  humor  which  is 
chiefly  expressed  in  the  picture  of  one  clever  and 
eccentric  character,  the  old  maiden  aunt  of  the 
piece,  is  not  the  sparkling  and  overflowing  fun  of  a 
mind  full  of  the  odd  paradoxes  and  contrasts  of 
human  life,  but  the  subtler  and  more  sifted  humor 
of  fanta^c  conception  elaborated  by  a  playM 
fancy. 

Like  so  many  of  the  finer  studies  of  the  New  Eng- 
land authors,  this  little  story  conveys  the  notion  of 
a  more  perfectly  refined,  and  cultivated,  and  thin- 
ner intellectual  atmosphere  than  even  the  most 
refined  of  our  English  authors  breathe.  What  the 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  may  be  we  hardly 
know ;  but  that  Malbone  is  a  new  illustration  of  this 
finely  and  somewhat  over  delicately  wrought  texture 
of  the  New  England  literatiu^,  there  is  no  (uiestion. 
Take  the  character,  for  instance,  of  Philip  Malbone, 
on  the  weakness  and  insincerity  of  which  the  little 
tale  turns.  His  heart,  says  the  author,  was  "  mul- 
tivalve,"  —  that  is,  could  beat  separately  and  sin- 
cerely for  a  dozen  not  very  absorbing  objects,  and 
indulge  a  real  tenderness  with  relation  to  each. 
"  When  he  had  once  loved  a  woman,  or  even  fan- 
cied that  he  loved  her,  he  built  for  her  a  shrine  that 
was  never  dismantled,  and  in  which  a  very  little 
faint  incense  would  sometimes  be  found  burn  in  (//or 
years  after;  he  never  quite  ceased  to  feel  a  languid 
thrill  at  th^  mention  of  her  name ;  he  would  make 
even  for  a  past  love  the  most  generous  sacrifices 
of  time,  convenience,  truth  perhaps, — everything, 
in  short,  but  the  present  love.    To  those  who  had 
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gtven  bim  all  that  an  undivided  heart  ean  give,  he 
would  deny  nothing  bnt  an  undivided  heart  in  re- 
turn. The  mkfOTtnne  was  that  this  was  the  onl^ 
thing  they  cmred  to  poness."^  And  again :  "  If  it 
was  sometimes  forced  upon  him  that  ail  this  ended 
in  anguish  to  some  of  these  various  charmers,  first 
or  last,  then  there  was  alwajs  in  reserve  the  pleas- 
ure cf  repentance.  He  was  very  winning  and  gen- 
erous in  these  repentances,  and  he  enjoyed  them  so 
much  that  they  were  often  repeated." 

The  study  of  Philip  Mallxme  is  very  subtle  and 
skilful.  Only,  perhaps,  the  author  yields  too  much 
io  his  dislike  <n  this  favorite  aversion  of  his,  and 
paints  him  just  at  the  last  (where  he  denies  Mal- 
bone  even  the  eenerosity  to  have  taken  upon  him- 
self the  task  dr  flheltering  his  victim  irom  the  dis- 
grace he  had  brought  upon  her)  worse  than  he  is 
or  at  least  much  worse  than  anything  £br  which  he 
has  prepared  the  reader  would  warrant.  That  he 
is  selfish  enough  when  he  can  hide  fimn  himself  the 
evil  of  what  he  is  doing,  when  he  has  the  plea  of  a 
tide  of  &te  to  excuse  him,  is  evident;  but  the  im- 
pression conveyed  is  that  of  a  character  with  suffi- 
'  cient  generosity  to  make  a  real  atonement  so  far  at 
least  as  any  single  act,  as  distinguished  firom  the  ha- 
bitual self^enial  of  a  life,  could  make  it,  for  evil 
clearly  and  unquestionably  of  his  doing.  There  is 
just  a  touch  of  over-painting  in  our  author's  last 
outburst  against  Fhihp  MallK»ne,  when  he  ridicules 
the  notion  that  Malbone  would  have  married  Emilia 
had  she  survived  the  eclaircmement  with  her  hus- 
band, and  been  able  to  procure  a  divorce  from  him. 
If  the  author  has  painted  this  character  truly  be- 
fore, he  paints  it  too  darkly  there. 

Emilia  is  a  mere  sketch,  but  a  gr^^c  one,  but 
we  can  hardly  say  the  same  iot  tl^  ioeal  heroine, 
Emilia's  half-sister,  and  RiilipMalbone's  betrothed, 
Hope.  This  is  one  of  those  ideals  which  the  Amer- 
icans seem  so  fond  of  drawing,  and  in  which,  to  our 
apprehension,  they  always  fail,  —  that  character  of 
ricn,  sprinzy,  out-<loor  health,  ^  bom  to  tread  upon 
the  forest-loor,''  with  an  '<  inexhaustible  fireshness 
of  physical  organization  '*  that  <*  seemed  to  open  the 
windows  of  her  soul  and  make  for  her  a  new  heaven 
and  euth  every  day,"  —  a  character  with  mental 
processes  of  *' peculiar  and  almost  embarrassing  di- 
rectness, as  if  truth  had  for  the  first  time  found 
a  perfectly  translucent  medium."  "  Her  girlhood 
haa  in  it  a  certain  dignity  as  of  a  virgin  priestess 
or  sibyl,"  —  and  so  forth.  All  that  seems  to  us  the 
vaguest  abstraction,  which  brings  no  individual 
before  tlie  mind,  but  only  one  of  those  haunting 
ideals  which  possess  strongly  the  American  imag- 
ination, though  destitute  of  all  living  detail.  Such 
a  form  of  wonis  as  that  about  Hope's  girlhood  hav- 
ing a  certain  dignity  ^  as  of  a  virgin  priestess  or 
sibyl,"  conveys  no  notion  at  all  to  us  of  any  indi- 
vidual,—  our  acquaintance  not  having  lain  much 
among  virgin  priestesses  and  sibyls.  And  tbis  is 
the  main  defect  of  the  story,  that  the  figure  of 
Hope,  which  is  an  essential  one  to  the  lifehkeness 
of  the  whole,  is  left  entirely  in  the  vague  abstrac- 
tion of  this  favorite  American  ideal.  Kate,  the 
elegant  and  limited,  the  skilful  in  costumes,  the 
darling  of  her  old  aunt,  the  eas^,  cheerj',  sensible, 
self-reliant,  little-expecting  Kate,  is  lifolikenees 
itself,  compared  with  her  ideal  cousin;  but  then 
her  picture  is  not  essential  to  the  story,  and  that  of 
the  ideal  cousin  is.  • 

Yet,  after  all,  what  is  to  our  minds  the  best  fig- 
ure in  this  lively  and  graphic  little  talc  is  that  of 
the  said  Aunt  Jane,  who  is  an  embodiment  of  all 


the  author'a  pecnliariy  playfiil  and  fantastic  hunor. 
Few  sketches  of  character  have  pleaied  ua  more  for 
a  lon^  time  than  this  of  the  whlmiacal,  ienaihle, 
lifenei^yiiig  invalid,  who  ^  k^hoose  firom  an  ea«y- 
chair,  nued  her  dependants  with  severity  tempered 
by  wit,  and  by  the  veiy  sweetest  voice  in  which 
rewoof  was  ever  uttered." 

Her  habit  of  never  praising  her  servants, ''  bat 
if  they  did  anprthing  particmariy  well,  zebokiaff 
them  retro^>ectively,  and  asking  them  why  they  had 
never  done  it  well  bef(H«,"  does  not  belong  exdn- 
dvely  to  her  crisp,  kindlv,  and  homoroas  lempmr 
ment.  But  her  mtred  of  evervthinff  vague  and  ir- 
resolute, her  dismay  at  small  difficimies  and  fdeas- 
ure  in  large  ones,  her  decisive  reiectioD  of  the  temp- 
tation which  had  once  presented  itself  to  her  to  be- 
come ^  monotonoualv '^  amiable,  —  her  imgatknce 
€i  stupid  peo|^,  and  her  fund  of  grotesqne  illusUrar 
tion,  are  traits  which  blend  into  a  mctore  of  almoft 
unique  fireshness  and  pungency.  What  ean  be  bet- 
ter than  this  outbreak  apunat  her  Uttle  servant : — 

^ '  I  am  never  tired  ofanything,'  said  Annt  Jane, 
<  except  my  midd  Ruth,  ijid  I  should  not  be  tired 
of  her,  if  it  had  pleased  Heaven  to  endow  her  with 
strength  of  mind  to  sew  on  a  button.  lifo  is  veiy 
rich  to  me.  There  is  always  something  new  in 
every  season;  though,  to  be  sure,  I  cannot  think  what 
noveltv  there  is,  just  now,  except  a  choice  variety 
of  spiaers.  There  is  a  theory  that  spiders  kill  flies. 
But  I  never  rmsi  f^fift  and  there  does  not  seem  any 
natural  scourge  divinely  appointed  to  kill  spiders, 
except  Both.  Even  she  does  it  so  feebly  that  I  see 
them  come  back  and  make  fiices  at  her.  I  suppose 
they  are  fiM!es ;  I  do  not  understand  their  anatomy, 
but  it  must  be  a  very  unpleasant  one.' " 

For  humor  of  the  playful,  fantastic  sort,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  match  this  speech,  especially  the  final 
objection  to  the  ordinary  thecny  of  the  spuler's  mis- 
sion, that  the  speaker  herself  never  misses  a  fly ; 
and  the  picture  of  the  qider  making  faces  at  the 
inefficient  maid,  a  picture  so  quickly  and  conscien- 
tiously qualified  by  the  honest  confession  of  igno- 
rance as  to  whether  spiders  have  faces  to  make  or 
not.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  sketch  of  more 
graceful  and  subtle  humor  of  the  grotesquely-medi- 
tative kind  than  that  of  Aunt  Jane. 

On  the  whole,  this  novelette,  thon^  imperfoct 
through  the  vague  ideality  of  the  heroine,  and  not 
intense  in  the  interest  of  its  plot,  certainly  belongs 
to  the  higher  regions  of  Uterature.  The  descrip- 
tions of  nature  are  fuU  of  accurate  observation  and 
poetical  feeling ;  the  characters  are  most  of  them 
real,  though  shght  studies ;  the  purity  of  the  tone 
is  so  keenly  marked  that  it  suggests  throughout  the 
sensation  «  mountain  air;  and  the  humor  whidi 
lights  up  the  little  f^xxJ  is  genuine  and  originaL 
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HYPOCRISY. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  old  stor)'  of  the 
druuken  or  otherwise  immoral  clergyman  who 
maintained  that  his  exhortations  to  the  virtues 
which  he  did  not  practise  were  just  as  profitable 
as  those  of  his  more  righteous  brethren.  He  was 
like  a  finger-post ;  he  showed  the  right  way  perfect- 
ly well,  although  he  did  not  go  along  it  himself. 
&S  case  was  doubtless  an  extreme  case,  and  he 
must  have  been  an  impudent,  hardened  fellow; 
but  he  hail  got  hold  of  a  truth.  It  is  no  answer, 
as  many  people  think  it  is,  to  a  man's  exhortations, 
or  arguments,  or  whatever  he  puts  forth,  to  bid  him 
look  at  home,  or  to  charge  him  with  hypocrisy  be- 
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cMM  his  own  conduct  is  not  always  in  exact  con- 
fonnity  with  bii  own  doctrine.  Hypocnsj'  in  the 
strict  sense,  conscious  and  deliberate  pretence  in 
matters  of  devotion  or  morality,  is,  we  suspect,  a 
much  rarer  vice  than  people  thixik.  Al  all  events, 
it  is  a  charge  which,  as  one  easy  to  bring  and  hard 
to  disprove,  ought  not  to  be  brought  against  any 
man  without  v^y  strong  grounds.  Inconsistency, 
self^elnsion,  mere  irresolution  and  weakness,  the 
mere  imperfection,  in  short,  of  human  nature,  go  a 
long  way  to  account  for  a  great  deal  which  is  oflen 
roojhly  set  down  as  hvpocrisy. 

Ine  clergyman  witn  wm>8e  story  we  started, 
whatever  else  he  was,  was  at  all  events  not  a  hypo- 
crite. His  vices  were  known  to  himself  and  to  every- 
body else ;  they  were  openly  avowed ;  though  he 
acknowledged  the  excellence  of  virtue  and  recom- 
mended it  to  the  practice  of  others,  he  made  no 
pretenoe  of  practising  it  himself.  Self-delusion  in 
sach  a  case  is  quite  possible,  but  for  hypocrisy  there 
is  clearly  no  room.  But  suppose  that,  instead  of 
impudently  avowing  his  vices,  he  had  simply  prac- 
ticed them  in  secret.  Suppose  that  it  was  sudden- 
ly found  out  that  a  man  who  had  always  preached 
good  morality,  and  was  supposed  always  to  have 
practised  It,  was  really  a  dnmkard,  an  adulterer,  a 
gambler,  or  whatever  the  vice  may  be.  We  suppose 
that  most  people  would  cry  out,  What  ahypocrite  that 
man  has  oeen  1  Yet  the  chances  are  very  strongly 
agilnrt  his  being  what  they  mean  by  a  nypocnte. 
What  they  mean  is  that,  without  any  real  feeling  of 
rirtne  and  piety,  he  oretended  to  virtue  and  piety 
riaoply  for  the  sake  of  the  gain  or  reputation  which 
they  might  bring  him.  One  may  doubt  whether  this 
is  necessarily  the  New  Testament  sense  of  the  word 
"hypocrite";  it  is  certwnly  not  the  necessary  ex- 
planation of  such  a  case  as  we  have  supposed. 

A  hypocrite,  in  the  original  Fcnse  of  the  word,  is 
an  actor,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that,  in  its  New 
Testament  use,  it  may  often  refer  to  conduct  which 
may  be  fairly  spoken  of  as  acting,  but  which  is  cer- 
tainly not  hypocrisy  in  the  vmgar  sense.  John 
Wesley  bade  one  of  his  preachers  to  preach  a  cer- 
tain doctrine.  The  preacher  had  his  doubts  and 
wruples ;  he  could  not  say  that  he  fully  believed 
the  doctrine.  "  Preach  it  till  you  do  believe  it,"  was 
Wesley's  answer.  We  may  be  sure  that  Wes- 
ley did  not  mean  to  bid  any  one  to  act  in  a  dis- 
honest or  what  is  commonly  called  a  h^'pocritical 
way.  But  he  certainly  required  his  disciple  to.  act 
in  a  highly  artificial  way ;  he  called  upon  him  to  act 
a  part,  to  be  in  the  strict  sense  a  vnoKpir^s*  Wesley 
no  doubt  looked  on  believing  as  wholly  a  moral  and 
not  at  all  as  an  intellectual  process,  and  he  bade  a 
man  to  learn  to  beUcve  rightly  by  believing  rightly, 
as  he  would  have  bidden  him  to  learn  to  act  rightly 
by  acting  rightly.  Still,  he  was  bidding  a  man  to 
act  as  if  he  believed  what  as  yet  he  did  not  believe, 
—  a  process  which  differs  only  in  the  motive  from 
the  act  of  him  who  pretends  belief  for  the  sake  of 
(^  or  reputation.  So  in  many  other  cases,  men 
throw  themselves  into  artificial  states  of  mind, 
'rhich  are  put  on,  as  it  were,  to  order,  which  often 
prove  only  temporary,  but  which  still  are  put  on  in 
pod  faith.  Wnat  we  call  making  the  best  of  a 
had  barzain  often  takes  this  form.  A  roan  finds 
lumself  in  a  set  of  circumstances  which  are  not  of 
^  own  choosing ;  he  is  forced  to  a  line  of  conduct 
vhich  is  distinctly  against  the  grain.  He  is  called 
OQ  to  do  something  which  up  to  that  time  has  been 
against  hia  feelings,  perhaps  against  his  conscience.' 
In  Each  a  case  he  often  tries  to  persuade  himself 
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that  the  unavoidable  course  is  not  only  a  righteous, 
but  a  pleasant  course.  He  makes  an  e^rt  and 
throws  himself  into  the  thing ;  his  voice  is  louder, 
his  arm  is  more  forward,  than  the  arms  and  the 
voices  of  those  to  whom  the  course  which  to  him  is 
new  is  a  matter  of  long  habit  or  of  old-standin? 
conviction.  The  zeal  oi  new  converts  has  a  gooa 
deal  of  this  element  in  it ;  they  have  conscious^'  to 
act  a  part,  while  those  who  are  before  them  are 
acting  naturally  and  unconsciously ;  they  therefore 
commonly  ovemo  matters.  Or  a  man  has  to  main- 
tain a  position  about  which  he  has  moral  doubts. 
In  such  a  case  it  commonly  happens  that  he  will 
be  more  confident  and  more  inclined  to  talk  big 
than  the  man  who  never  had  any  doubts  at  all.  He 
is  trying  not  only  to  persuade  others,  but  to  "pei^ 
suade  lumself  at  the  same  time.  When  a  man 
changes  his  side  in  politics  or  religion,  we  often 
hear  of  his  loud  professions  of  unalterable  faithful- 
ness to  the  old  cause  almost  up  to  the  moment  of 
his  forsaking  it  for  the  new.  A  cry  is  generally 
raised  azainst  him  as  if  his  professions  were  simply 
hypocritical,  as  if  he  was  simply  trying  to  lay  sus- 
picion at  rest  after  his  own  ndnd  is  made  up  and 
while  he  is  only  waitinz  for  a  convenient  moment 
to  carry  out  his  plan  of  desertion.  And  no  doubt 
it  often  has  been  sa  But  it  certainly  is  not  so  as 
a  matter  of  course.  It  is  just  as  likely  that  he  is 
on  the  very  edge  of  making  up  his  mind,  but  that 
he  has  not  yet  made  it  up.  As  long  as  he  has  not 
made  it  up,  as  long  as  he  has  any  doubt,  as  long  as 
the  old  system  has  any  chance  at  all  with  him,  he 
tries  to  satisfy  himself  even  more  than  to  satisfy 
others  by  talking  louder  than  ever  on  its  behalf. 

In  all  these  cases  a  man  is  certainly  acting  as  a 
hypocrite  in  the  etymological  sense.  He  is  con- 
sciously acting  a  part,  a  part  which  is  not  natural 
to  him,  a  part  which  involves  some  degree  of  moral 
or  intellectual  inconsistency.  But  it  does  not  at 
all  follow  that  he  is  a  hypocrite  in  the  worst  scdfc. 
He  is  tampering  with  lus  conscience,  he  is  trying 
to  guide  his  conscience  in  a  certain  direction,  rath- 
er man  wilftilly  disobeying  his  conscience.  A  hyp- 
ocrite in  the  worst  sense  either  wilftilly  disobeys 
his  conscience  or  else  has  stifled  the  voice  of  con- 
science altogether.  And  it  is  strange  how  easy  it 
is  for  a  man  to  turn  his  conscience  and  his  belief 
in  a  certain  way.  Take  the  case  of  fi)rccd  conver- 
sions, ^*uch  as  we  read  of  in  the  history  of  the  Ma- 
hometan conquests,  or  in  that  of  the  evan;:jelization 
of  Germany  and  Scandinavia  by  Christian  emperors 
and  kings.  It  often  happened  that  the  man  who 
embraced  Mahometani'^m  or  Christianity  simply  to 
save  his  life  lived  ever  aft^r  as  a  xery  good  Ma- 
hometan or  a  very  good  Christian,  sometimes  e^en 
as  a  zealous  champion  and  missionary  of  his  new 
faith.  Were  such  men  hypocrites  ?  We  feel  sure 
that  in  their  later  stages  they  were  quite  sincere, 
that  they  had  in  a  manner  worked  themselves  into 
a  steady  belief  of  what  they  had  at  first  embraced 
only  under  compulsion.  But  what  was  their  state 
of  mind  when  they  made  their  first  profession? 
We  suspect  that  in  many  cases  men  found  it  possi- 
ble to  work  themselves  into  a  state  in  which  they 
could  profess  their  new  creed  nvithout  any  con- 
scious lying.  It  was  a  veiy  strong  case  of  making 
the  best  of  a  bad  baro;ain.  Many  no  doubt  relapsed ; 
they  either  were  shamming  at  the  time  of  their 
profession,  or  else  the  artificial  excitement  wore  off", 
and  they  fell  back  on  their  former  and  more  natu- 
ral state  of  mind.  But  there  are  quite  cases  enough 
of  compulsory  converts  clea>'ing  steadily  to  their 
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new  faith  to  show  that  the  state  of  mind  which  we 
have  supposed  is  not  an  impossible  one. 

We  may  now  change  the  venue  from  matters  of 
belief  to  matters  of  morals,  and  take  the  case  which 
we  put  before  of  a  detected  sinner.  We  have 
known  such  cases,  and  we  have  known  the  outcrv 
made,  What  a  hypocrite  he  is  1  Now  there  is  real- 
ly no  need  to  call  him  anything  of  the  kind.  It  is 
very  likely  that  he  simply  is,  what  most  men  are 
more  or  less,  inconsistent  and  imperfect.  He  has 
a  conscience,  but  he  does  not 'always  obey  it.  He 
knows  what  is  right ;  he  says,  if  need  be  he  teaches, 
what  is  right;  but  he  does  not  always  follow  his 
own  preeepts.  We  are  not  defending  him ;  we  are 
only  saying  that  his  fault  is  a  different  fault  from 
that  of  hypocrisy.  To  have  a  conscience,  but  not 
always  to  ooey  it,  is,  in  different  degrees,  the  moral 
state  of  the  vast  mass  of  mankind.  It  is  the  state 
of  all  save  (we  suppose)  a  few  unusually  saintly 
people  at  one  end,  and  (we  suppose)  a  few  desper- 
ately wicked  ones  at  the  other  end. 

To  be  very  inconsistent  and  very  imperfect,  and 
to  be  aware  of  one's  inconsistency  and  imperfection, 
whatever  it  is,  is  certainly  not  hypocrisy.  Steele 
was  no  hypocrite  when  he  wrote  the  CJtristian 
Hero.  Leading  a  vicious  life,  and  wishing  to  cure 
himself  of  his  vices,  he  took  the  somewhat  stran^ce 
means  of  shamins  himself  by  writing  and  publish- 
ing a  book  in  which  he  described  a  model  of  ideal 
piety  and  virtue.  Such  a  course  directly  drew  at- 
tention to  his  vices.  But  neither  would  he  neces- 
sarily have  been  a  hypocrite  if  he  had  striven  to 
hide  his  vices  from  the  world.  It  is  rather  hard  to 
say  that  a  man  is  pretending  to  be  better  than  he  is 
simply  because  he  does  not  wish  his  imperfections 
to  be  found  out  To  take  a  very  strong  case,  we 
could  never  quite  Join  in  the  outcry  against  the  Pa- 
pal Legate  in  Htenry  the  First's  tune  who  har- 
angued against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  in  the 
morning  and  was  caught  in  a  very  discreditable  po- 
sition in  the  evening.  We  are  far  from  defending 
him  ;  all  we  say  is  that  his. sin  of  the  evening  does 
not  prove  his  zeal  of  the  morning  to  have  been 
insincere.  Nay,  he  might  possibly  have  argued, 
*'  I  acknowleckje  my  transgression  and  I  regret  it ; 
I  am  ever  and  anon  carried  away  by  the  strength 
of  my  passions;  but  meanwhile  I  am  zealously 
serving  the  Church.  But  you  married  priests  are 
always  thinking  of  your  wives  and  children,  and  do 
not  serve  the  Gnurcl^  at  all."  The  weaknesses  and 
inconsistencies  of  men  are  endless;  let  them  all 
have  their  fair  share  of  blame;  but  let  them  not  be 
indiscriminately  called  by  a  name  which  does  not 
belong  to  all  of  them.  A  man  is  ^Ity  of  a  par- 
ticular vice  who  is  perhaps  an  enmusiast  agamst 
some  other  vice  very  Ukely  not  worse  than  his  own. 
Let  him  have  the  &ir  measure  of  blame  for  his  own 
errors,  but  do  not  let  his  zeal  for  virtue  in  another 
quarter  be  set  down  as  insincere.  Let  him  not 
even  be  suspected  of  trying  to  atone  for  the  vices 
to  which  he  is  inclined  by  abstaining  from  those  to 
which  he  is  not  inclined.  Nay,  more,  men's  minds 
and  consciences  are  often  so  strangely  twisted, 
there  is  such  a  power  of  what  Mr.  Lecky  calls  "  local- 
izing "  principles  and  feelings,  that  a  man  will  be  in- 
dignant against  this  or  that  form  of  a  particular  vice 
while  he  practises  other  forms  of  it  without  scruple. 

Such  a  man  is  flagrantly  inconsistent ;  we  should 
press  the  point  of  his  inconsistency  as  a  special  ar- 
gument to  convince  him,  but  we  should  not  think 
of  charging  him  with  insincerity  simply  because  he 
is  inconsistent  and  imperfect.     We  have    often 


heard,  and  we  have  always  been  pained  to  hear, 
really  good  actions  attributed  to  bad  motives  sim- 
ply because  the  life  of  the  actor  was  open  to  object 
tion  on  other  grounds.  We  will  not  enter  into  the 
theological  mature  of  sin,  and  the  doctrine  that  he 
who  offends  in  one  point  is  guilty  of  all.  Such  is  at 
least  not  the  doctrine  of  natural  morality,  which  cei^ 
tainly  welcomes  whatever  is  good  in  any  man,  even 
though  it  may  be  mixed  up  with  much  that  is  bad. 
An  the  cases  which  we  nave  mentioned  seem  to 
us  Quite  distinct  from  hypocrisy  in  the  usual  sense. 
In  tne  former  class  of  cases,  where  a  man  is  certain- 
ly acting  an  artificial,  though  not  necessarily  a  dis- 
honest, part,  the  word  ma^  be  applied  in  a  certain 
sense.  To  cases  of  mere  inconsistency  and  imper- 
fection, however  glaring,  it  should  not  be  applied 
at  all.  Strict  hypocrisy,  the  conscious  and  delib- 
erate pretence  to  virtues  which  a  man  has  not  and 
does  not  care  to  have,  is,  we  suspect,  much  rarer 
than  people  commonly  think. 


NED  WmSTON'S  SWEETHEART. 

I.    HEARTS   AND   TARTS. 

Have  you  never  observed  that  certain  8h<H>8 
seem  to  have  been  taken  at  a  long  lease  by  Fail- 
ure, and  underlet  to  unfortunate  spejculators,  who 
struggle  fi>r  a  little  while  to  establish  a  business,  and 
then  suddenly  vanish  ?  Na  10  Dreary  Street,  Bed- 
ford Square,  held  this  unsatisfactOTy  position  in  the 
world  of  trade.  It  had  been  a  grocery  for  three 
months,  when  creditors  came  and  removed  the 
stores,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  a  mixed  smell 
of  tallow  and  molasses.  A  watchmaker  had  tried 
to  establish  himself  there,  but  his  strongest  magni- 

5 ring  glass,  though  ever  glued  to  his  eye,  fiuled  to 
etect  a  customer,  and  no  sound  was  ever  heard  in 
his  shop  but  the  tic  —  the  tic  douloureux  —  of  his 
merchandise.  Of  course  his  affairs  were  soon  wound 
up.  Then  a  crinoline  merchant  made  an  indelicate 
exhibition  of  feminine  under-garments,  without, 
however,  adding  to  the  bustle  of  the  establishment. 
It  was  now  devoted  to  refreshment,  but  stomadiic 
puffs  tempted  the  passers-by  as  little  as  the  dorsal 
had  done ;  ginger-Deer  ruled  flat,  lemonade  was  a 
drug,  buns  were  heavy,  and  poor  Annie  Johnstone 
found  the  problem  of  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  .door 
—  the  wolf  which  no  king  or  parliament  can  extir- 

Eate  —  more  difficult  to  solve  daily.  She  sat  be- 
inQ  her  little  dingy  counter  writing  a  letter,  with 
but  small  chance  of  a  customer  coming  in  to  inter- 
fere with  the  work  of  composition. 

"  My  dear  Uncle  William,  —  Pana  told  me  I 
was  never  to  apply  to  you,  because  you  nad  helped 
him  once,  and  had  refused  to  do  so  again,  and  you 
were  displeased  because  we  tried  to  keep  a  shop, 
which  indeed  has  been  a  very  lame  attempt,  for 
there  is  no  chance  of  the  shop's  keeping  us.  I  diit- 
obey  him  now,  because  I  do  not  know  what  else  to 
do.  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  papa  for  five  days, 
and  almost  fear  that  something  may  have  happened 
to  him,  though  he  often  has  to  hide  for  a  little  time, 
because  of  creditors ;  for  he  has  not  been  much  more 
successful  in  getting  to  sell  coal  or  wine  on  commis- 
sion, or  as  an  agent  for  insurance  companies,  than 
I  have  been  as  a  confectioner,  and  he  has  not 
brought  me  any  money  now  for  a  long  time.  He 
hint^  to  me  that  he  might  go  abroad,  Dut  I  hardly 
think  he  would  have  done  wat  without  letting  me 
know ;  and  yet  he  was  always  so  afraid  of  his  lot^ 
ters  being  stopped,  and  helping  people  to  trace  him, 
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that  he  may  have  done  it.  If  the  rent  is  not  paid 
by  Monday,  I  shall  be  turned  out  of  the  house,  and 
then  what  mn  I  to  do  ?  You  see,  dear  Uncle .  Wil- 
liam, I  am  obliged  to  write  to  you,  because  I  have 
no  one  else  to  aek ;  and  if  you  will  not  put  me  in  the 
wav  of  earning  my  living  somehow,  I  must  positive- 
ly oeg,  and  ^t  would  be  even  more  discreditable 
than  selling,  or  trying  to  sell,  pastry,  would  n't  it  ? 
It  really  is  not  my  fault ;  I  have  tried  my  best,  and 
dined  on  stale  buns  for  days  and  days. 
'*  Your  affectionate  niece, 

"  Aknib  Johnstone." 

She  directed  this  letter  to  "  William  Johnstone, 
Esq.,  Joss  House  Villa,  Southend,"  and  laid  it  on 
the  counter  before  her  just  as  a  customer  came  in, 

—  a  very  young  man,  with  very  shinv  boots  and  hat, 
brilliant  gloves,  and  a  natty  umbrella,  who  saluted 
on  entering  in  a  manner  not  customary  amongst 
Englishmen,  who  generally  remain  covered  in  a 
shop,  however  attractive  the  mistress  of  it  may  be. 

*'  Good  momiiig,  Miss  Johnstone,"  said  he,  in  an 
embarrassed  way  :  "  I  have  come  for  my  luncheon." 

If  the  youth  looked  embarrassed,  the  girl  looked 
vexed.  She  colored  over  her  forehead,  and  knit 
her  brows  strangely,  cohsiderins  how  few  customers 
«be  had,  and  how  great  was  ner  need  of  them. 
Her  reply,  too,  was  as  impolitic  as  the  exoression 
of  her  countenance,  being  an  intimation  uat  she 
was  afiraid  she  had  nothing  to  offer  him. 

^  O,"  he  replied,  *'  I  never  eat  heavy  luncheons ; 
jost  a  basin  ot  soup  and  a  glass  of  sherry." 

''  I  have  no  soup,  and  the  sherry  is  out." 

"  Well,  now  I  think  of  it,  I  am  tired  of  soup ;  I  had 
looner  have  a  sandwich  and  a  pint  bottle  of  Bass." 

*'  I  cannot  sive  yon  those  eitner,"  said  she. 

«*  O,  well,"  he  persisted,  "  it  'b  of  no  consequence. 
Hero  is  some  pasiay,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  pastry ; 
and  that,  with  a  bottle  of  ginger-beer  —  " 

The  girl,  who  had  been  constraining  herself  with 
difficnhy,  now  broke  out,  '*  You  can  "get  a  good 
hracheon  at  a  dozen  places  close  by!"  she  ex- 
claimed with  uncalled-for  vehemence ;  *<  why  do  you 
not  go  to  one  of  them  ?  " 

**I  —  I  like  this  best,"  he  stammered.  "  Your 
pastvy,  though  not,  perhiE4)s,  quite  what  you  might 
call  new,  seems  to  agree  with  me  better ;  or  I  mean, 
yon  know  —  " 

"  You  come  here  out  of  charity  I  "  cried  the  girl, 
bursting  into  tears.  *<You  think  I  am  poor  and 
want  custom,  and  so  you  come  here  and  try  to  eat 

—  stuff;  and  I  am  sure  you  go  where  you  can  get 
proper  food  afterwards  somewhere  else.  It  is  not 
uiy  fault  if  I  can't  have  things  nice  I  " 

"  0,  for  goodness'  sake  I  —  O,  don't  cry  I  O  my 
pretty, —  I  mean, to  say,  1  don't  know  what  I  am 
saying,"  cried  the  youth,  in  great  distress.  .**  Well, 
if  you  must  have  the  truth,  I  do  not  come  here  for 
your  stale  tart5,  but  because  I  fell  in  love  with  you 
throu;rh  the  window  one  day ;  and  every  time  I  have 
come  here  1  have  fallen  more  and  more  in  love  witli 
you ;  and  if  you  will  not  love  me  back,  and  promise 
to  marry  mt*,  1  '11  —  I  don't  know  what  I  won't  do ; 
there!" 

Seeing  that  his  charmer  did  not  jjivc  any  signs  of 
being  further  offended,  but  only  left  off  crying,  and 
looked  down  in  confusion,  the  youth  took  courage, 
dropped  his  gloves  into  his  hat,  and  his  hat  on  a 
little  round  table,  and  leaned  his  elbows  on  the 
counter  over  against  Annie,  who  did  not  draw 
back ;  and  thus  the  young  people's  heads  were  not 
^parated  by  any  very  cruel  dis^tance. 


"  What  nonsense,"  she  murmured. 

"It  may  be  nonsense  to  expect  you  will  ever 
like  me,"  replied  the  youth;  "but  it  is  serious 
earnest  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  you  out  of 
my  head  all  this  month,  try  what  I  would ;  and  all 
my  friends  are  wondering  what  is  the  matter  with 
mew  If  I  have  not  the  chance  of  getting  you  for  my 
wife,  I  do  not  care  whether  I  pass  my  examination 
or  not    That  is  sense,  I  hope." 

"  But  you  are  so  young." 

"  I  '11  bet  I  am  older  than  you  I "  . 

*'  O,  but  that  is  nothing.  And  dien  —  you  are 
a  genUeman." 

"  And  so  are  you  a  lady,"  said  the  youth.  "  O,  I 
learned  all  about  you  fh)m  your  father.  I  saw  him 
leaving  this  house  one  day,  and  a  little  while  after- 
wards I  met  him  in  a  smoking-room,  and  we  hap- 
pened to  get  into  tK)nversation.  He  told  me  how 
he  had  lost  his  property  in  unfortunate  speculations, 
—  on  the  turf  and  otherwise,  —  and  how,  instead 
of  sitting  down  helplessly,  as  so  many  young  ladies 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  luxury  would  do,  you 
tried  to  earn  a  living  so  pluckily.  And  that  made 
me  love  you  still  more." 

"  Did  you  tell  my  father  you  knew  the  shop,  and 
had  seen  me  ?  " 

"  Why,  no ;  I  did  not  like  to  do  that " 

"  Why  ?  —  Ah !  I  know  the  reason ;  he  borrowed 
money  of  you ! "  cried  Annie,  coloring  with  vexa- 
tion. 

"  Only  a  trifle,  — the  veriest  trifle." 

**  And  I  cannot  even  repay  that !  You  see  how 
hopeless  and  foolish  an  engagement  between  us 
would  be.' 

"No,  I  don't." 

"I  have  notliing  in  the  world,  and  no  expecta- 
tions." 

"  No  more  have  I ! "  cried  the  lad,  with  exultation. 
^  I  have  nothing  in  the  world,  and  /  have  no 
expectations.  Wiy,  we  were  ordained  for  each 
other." 

In  the  course  of  further  parley,  it  transpired  that 
the  young  man's  name  was  Edward  Whiston ;  that 
he  was  articled  to  a  solicitor,  and  had  just  sen'cd 
his  time:  also,  that  h^  had  gained  applause  in 
private  theatricals,  and  had  an  idea  that  his  real 
vocation  was  the  sta;^  —  an  evident  resource  in 
case  Mr.  Johnstone,  the  fiither,  did  not  tiurn  up,  and 
Mr.  Johnstone,  the  uncle,  refused  to  receive  his 
niece,  a  state  of  affairs  which  ifould  render  an  imme- 
diate marriage  prudent.  Annie  did  not  quite  see 
the  lo^ric  of  this,  but  owned  that  her  distress  at  seeing 
Mr.  Kdward  Whiston  (well,  N — ned)  come  in  for 
a  bad  lunch  every  other  day,  was  caused  by  a 
peculiar  objection  to  receive'  charity  from  him, 
which  would  not  have  occiured  to  her  in  the  case 
of  any  other  human  being.  Smitli,  Brown,  Jones, 
or  Robinson  might  have  killed  themselves  with 
bad  pie-crust,  and  while  wondering  at  their  taste, 
she  would  have  pocketed  their  shillings  with  re- 
joicing. 

Finally,  it  occurred  to  Ned  Whiston  to  look  at 
liis  watch,  and  the  position  of  the  hands  drew  a 
whistle  of  dismay  from  his  lips.  "Nearly  three  I  " 
he  cried ;  "  and  Jenkins  is  waiting  for  my  return  to 
go  and  ^t  his  dinner."  And  with  a  hurried  hand- 
squeeze  ne  took  his  departure. 

Next  day  at  1.10  he  reappeared,  followed  by  a 
man  baaiing  a  tray,  which  contained  oysters,  stout, 
and  slices  of  cold  beef. 

"  Since  it  hurts  your  feelings  to  feed  me  with 
your  wares,  I  have  brought  my  own  luncheon,"  said 
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Ned,  when  he  and  Annie  were  alone  again.  "  There 
is  double  what  I  can  eat,  I  see  j  will  you  not  help  me 
out  with  it?" 

I  had  always  a  better  oninlon  of  Ned  Whiston 
for  divining  that  Annie's  larder  might  be  under- 
stocked, and  providing  her  with  a  meal  in  this  dip- 
lomatic manner ;  and  Annie,  who  was  faint  as  well  as 
anxious,  appreciated  it  too.  It  sounds  shockingly 
unromantic  to  suppose  that  eating  and  drinking  can 
have  any  connection  with  the  a&ctions,  yet  there 
seems  an  incompleteness  about  either  the  friendship 
or  the  love  upon  which  the  digestive  organs  have 
not  set  their  seal. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  more  ethereal  kiss  may  be 
the  correct  sigulum  amons,  but  every  comer  oi  the 
shop  waa  visible  from  the  street,  and  as  for  asking 
her  lover  into  the  back-parlor  while  her  father  was 
absent,  Annie  was  faf  too  correct  a  young  lady  to 
think  of  such  a  thing,  and,  indeed,  Master  Ned  had 
not  the  impudence  to  hint  at  an  invitation  of  the  kind 
being  welcome.  So  they  ratified  their  engagement 
with  oysters  and  porter  seated  opposite  to  each 
other  at  a  little  round  marble-topped  table;  and 
when  the  meal  was  concluded,  they  felt  as  if  they 
had  been  acauainted  for  months. 

On  returning  so  late  to  the  office  the  day  before, 
Ned  Whiston  had  been  subjected  to  troublesome 
questioning  as  to  what  he  had  been  doing  with 
himself  all  the  time ;  so  he  took  care  to  leave  early 
to-day,  announcing  his  intention  of  returning  at 
the  same  hour  on  the  morrow. 

But  on  the  following  morning  he  was  sent  off  to 
Chester  with  certiun  important  de^ds.  That  was 
on  the  Thursday,  and  ne  did  not  get  back  till 
Saturday  night;  and  as  he  lived  at  home,  some 
fifteen  miles  out  of  town  with  observant  relatives, 
he  could  not  get  away  on  the  Sunday  ^without 
exciting  awkward  curiosity;  so  that  it  was  not 
till  luncheon-time  on  Monday  that  he  entered 
Dreary  Street  with  a  throbbing  heart.  The 
shutters  were  up  at  No.  10.  Poor  Ned  felt  for  a 
moment  as  if  his  heart  and  lungs  had  struck  work. 
Was  she  dead  ?  No,  no,  impossible.  Her  father, 
perhaps ;  he  had  disappeared  suddenly,  •  and  might 
nave  committed  suicide.  The  idea  of  disturbing  a 
recent  sorrow  made  him  drop  the  bell-handle 
without  ringing,  and  look  round  for  a  likely  place 
for  information.  There  was  a  bru?h-shop  imme- 
diately opposite,  and  the  portly  dame  who  kept  it 
was  standing  in  the  doorway,  eying  him  with  a 
certain  curiosity.  She  had  a  good-natured  look 
about  her,  so  he  crossed  the  road,  and  asked  her  if 
she  knew  what  was  the  matter. 

"  Lor  I  "  exclaimed  the  woman  ;  "  and  I  who 
thought  you  would  perhaps  tell  me :  sure  you  were 
a  friend  or  relative,  or  something,  I  thoujjht,  going 
there  most  days  the  last  month  and  more !  *'  And 
she  seemed  quite  injured. 

*'  I  only  went  as  a  —  a  customer,"  said  Ned ;  "  but 
I  have  got  to  take  a  sort  of  interest,  and  so,  seeing 
the  shop  shut  up  —  " 

"  I  see,  I  see ;  you  look  quite  pale ;  come  in  and 
sit  down.  Lor!  I've  been  a  young  girl  myself, 
and  I  remember  hearing  how  Jim  was  took  when 
he  first  heard  I  had  the  measles.  No,  it 's  nothing 
of  that  sort ;  she  went  away  quite  well,  as  far  as  I 
could  see,  only  crying." 

"  She  has  gone  away,  then?  " 

"  Bless  you,  yes ;  did  n't  I  say  so  ?  A  gentleman, 
not  her  father,  came  in  a  cab  at  twenty-five  minutes 
past  ten  yesterday  morning,  or  perhaps  it  might  be 
a  little  nearer  the  half-hour ;  I  saw  him,  because 


my  room  looks  out  on  the  street,  and  I  was  before 
the  glass  putting  on  my  bonnet  far  church.  My 
husband  used  to  go  to  chapel,  and,  I  believe,  pre- 
fers it  now,  only  i  won't  put  up  with  nothing  so 
vulgar.  What  jrentle-folks  do  you  see  at  chapel  ? 
I  say  to  him.  Why,  look  at  the  carriage  company 
as  goes  to  church,  compared  to  —  *• 

"  What  aged  gentleman  ?  "  interrupted  Ned. 

"Well,  middle-aged;  or,  as  he  was  got  np 
youthful,  perhaps  we  might  say  elderly.  A  fine  man, 
though,  tall  and  stoutish,  with  a  Ught-brown  wig, 
and  whiskers  dyed  to  match.  Wig  and  dye  1 
know  not  natural,  because  of  the  crow's-feet ;  no 
man  ever  had  such  crow's-feet  as  them  without  a 
bit  of  gray.  Well,  he  got  out,  and  went  into  the 
house,  leaving  the  cab  waiting ;  and  as  I  felt  a  flort 
of  interest  in  that  Miss  Johnstone,  poor  thing,  her 
father  being  such  a  regular  bad  un,  I  waited  too, 
and  gave  up  my  church  for  once ;  not  but  what  I 
hold  that  it  brings  luck  to  —  " 

"Exactly;  I  agree  with  you.  And  how  long 
did  the  gentleman  stop  ?  " 

"  Till  twelve  o'clock,  keeping  the  cab  waiting ; 
which  would  have  been  much  cheaper  to  have  paid 
the  first  off,  and  taken  another.  And  then  he  came 
out,  followed  by  Miss  Johnstone,  who  had  a  box, 
which  the  cabman  took  and  pnt  on  the  roof;  and  a 
bandbox  and  umbrella,  which  she  took  inside  with 
her.  But  first  she  locked  the  house-door  and  took 
the  key  out,  and  as  she  turned  to  get  into  the  cab, 
I  saw  that  she  was  crying." 

That  was  all  the  icdformation  Ned  Whiston  could 
get  at  the  time;  but  when  he  revisited  the  spot 
later  in  the  day,  he  found  a  weazened  man  with  a 
very  sour  expref^sion  on  his  face  coming  out  of  No. 
10,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  had  happened. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  man ;  "  the  father  'a  drowned, 
and  the  daughter  's  hooked  it,  and  I  am  done  out 
of  my  rent,  —  that  *s  what  has  happened." 

II.    JOflB   HOUSE  VILLA. 

You  are  probably  under  the  impression  that  no 
one  has  ever  yet  adoptt  d  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton 
as  an  architectiutil  model,  and  if  that  is  the  case, 
I  must  request  you  to  dispel  the  false  idea,  for 
Joss  House  Villa,  near  Southend,  was  a  reproduc- 
tion in  miniature  of  that  remarkable  edifice.  When 
Mr.  William  Johnstone  was  a  voung  man  and  a 
nominal  barrister,  it  was  consitfered  that  he  boro 
some  rescmb!ance  in  face  and  fij^ure  to  the  Prince 
Regent ;  and,  since  nature  had  moulded  him  after 
the  fashion  of  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe,  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  act  conformably;  so  he 
dressed  himself  hideously,  attended  prize-nghts  and 
cock-pits,  intrigued,  played  high,  got  freonently 
intoxicated,  stuffed  his  head  with  a  prodigious 
quantity  of  scented  snuff,  and  imitated  his  royal 
prototype  in  every  other  way  that  his  consdtntion 
and  purse  would  allow.  By  the  time  he  was  thirty, 
however,  both  began  to  give  out,  bo  he  wisely  de- 
termined to  retire  into  the  country  with  a  rich  wife. 
Dissolute  men  are  very  fond  of  falling  back  upon 
the  latter  plan  for  retrieving  their  broken  fortunes, 
but  women  arc  not  quite  so  foolish  as  satirists  make 
out,  and  do  not  always  fall  in  with  these  prudent 
little  arrangements.  "Mr.  Johnstone,  however,  was 
more  fortunate ;  the  royal  resemblance  which  had 
been  his  bane  now  proved  his  remedy,  and,  coupled 
with  an  insinuation  that  perhaps  there  misht  be  a 
natural  reason  for  it,  proved  too  much  for  the  loyal 
heart  of  a  dry  Salter's  widow,  who  was  not,  as  scan- 
dal reported,  quite  double  her  second  husband's 
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age,  and  wliose  temper  was  therefore  nataraBy 
aonred  by  the  persistency  widi  which  people  whom 
they  met  on  their  wedding  tour  would  mistake 
^em  for  mother  and  son.  Afler  his  marriage  Mr. 
Johnstone  happily  refrained  from  assimilating  his 
domestic  arrangements  to  tiiose  of  his  royal  proto- 
type, but  die  ruling  passion  broke  out  when  he 
came  to  build  a  home  for  himself  on  a  small  estate 
belonging  to  his  wife  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
and  restated  in  the  model  of  the  Pavilion  alluded 
to;  a  style  of  architecture  which  suited  Mrs.  John- 
stone also  well  enough,  as,  in  addition  to  the  asso- 
ciations, more  tlian  naif  the  rooms  in  the  building 
could  be  used  for  nothing  but  the  storing  up  d* 
jams  and  pickles,  the  concoction  of  which  articles 
was  the  delight  of  her  life. 

She  managed  to  preserve  herself —  whether  with 
sugar  or  vinegar,  1  decline  to  state  —  for  fifteen 
years  after  marriage,  and  then  she  turned  to  mould, 
leaving  her  husband  in  a  position  to  set  up  a 
grocery,  had  he  been  so  minded.  He  was  not; 
neither  did  he  relapse  into  the  -sowing  of  wild-oats, 
perhaps  becxmse  his  morals  had  improved,  but  also 
oecanse  it  was  doubtfrJ  whether  the  soil  would 
stand  a  second  crop.  He  visited  London  oply 
occasionally,  and  then  his  flag  was  pulled  down. 
Hoisting  and  lowenng  that  flag  was  his  morning 
and  evening  amusement.  On  royal  birthdays  ana 
coronation  days  he  fired  twenty-one  small  cannon, 
goinz  from  one  to  another  with  a  red-hot  poker, 
which  was  quite  a  sight. »  Otherwise  he  vegetated, 
and  difierc^  firom  a  turnip  principally  in  being 
occasionally  bored,  and  entertaining  va^e  wishes 
that  some  eli^ble  woman  would  look  him  up  and 
marry  him.  But  the  years  passed  away ;  George 
the  Fourth  became  the  prev  of  worms  and  satirists ; 
a  generation  sprang  up  wnich  knew  little  of  that 
model  gentleman,  and  had  the  bad  taste  to  dislike 
that  little.  Mr.  Johnstone  could  not  now  have 
gone  about  with  ten  3rards  of  tablecloth  round  his 
neck,  and  coat  buttons  between  his  shoulder-blades, 
without  causing  the  very  sheep  to  baa  at  him.  He 
modified  his  apparel,  therefore ;  but  his  heart  clung 
to  the  old  times,  and  hugged  the  old  resemblance  ; 
80  he  stiU  had  his  wig  made  up  in  exact  imitation 
of  the  ex-dandy's  hair,  still  adopted  his  favorite 
attitudes,  still  took  scented  snufl*.  With  his  elder 
and  only  brother  he  had  not,  of  late  vears,  been  on 
eood  terms.  He  owed  him  no  gruage  for  having 
b^n  bom  first;  he  foreave  him  for  selling  the 
smkli  landed  estate  whichhad  been  in  the  famSy  for 
a  respectable  number  of  years ;  but  when  he  dis- 
graced the  name,  by  a  succession  of  petty  tricks  and 
contrivances  for  raising  a  few  pounds,  and  especially 
when  he  tried  to  make  a  milch  cow  of  him,  he  quar- 
relled with  him.  His  enmity  dissolved,  however, 
in  the  news  of  his  death  by  drowning  while  crossing 
over  to  Jersey,  and  he  hurried  to  London  at  once, 
and  brought  Annie  to  his  Chinese  home  with  de- 
spatch ai^  secrecy.  *'  I  am  glad  to  adopt  you,  m} 
dear,**  he  said;  "but  I  do  not  want  to  adopt  al 
your  creators." 

It  had  been  a  stru^le  to  Mr.  Johnstone  to  break 
up  the  ordinary  routine  of  his  existence  by  estab- 
lishing his  niece  as  mistress  of  what  had  now  for 
yeiu^sbeen  a  bachelor  home ;  but  it  almost  always 
pays  to  do  the  right  thing,  and  he  was  rewarded 
for  his  conquest  of  habit  and  indolence  by  bein^ 
released  frt>m  the  thrall  of  his  housekeeper,  a  tyranm- 
eal,  stupid,  pilfering,  tippling  dame,  to  whom  he  had 
not  dared  to  mention  his  intentions  with  respect  to 
Annie,  which  indeed  had  fit)m  the  circumstances  of 


the  case  been  necessarily  conceived  and  executed 
very  suddenly,  and  upon  whom  this  niece  of  her 
master's  (term  of  oourtesy)  burst  therefore  like  a 
thunderbolt  fi*om  a  clear  sky.  As  Annie  was  very 
youn^  and  quiet  in  manner,  Mrs.  Gobble  hoped  at 
first,  mdeed,  to  overawe  her,  but  soon  finding  that 
she  had  met  her  match,  her  emotions  became  too 
much  for  her,  and,  combined  perhaps  with  an  inju- 
dicious amount  of  nourishment,  brought  her  gout  to 
such  a  climax,  that  she  could  not  even  play  at  doing 
her  work,  and  had  to  retire. 

Annie's  society  had  one  curious  effect  upon  her 
uncle:  it  resuscitated  all  his  hankerings  after  a 
second  marriage.  For  if  he  was  to  have  a  lady  at 
the  head  of  his  house,  why,  he  reasoned  with  him- 
self^ should  it  not  be  a  wife  ?  So  a  flirtation  which 
had  been  budding  between  Mr.  Johnstone  and  Miss 
Plumptree,  of  Southend,  for  the  last  three  years  be- 
gan to  throw  out  decided  shoots.  It  was  not  so 
venr  absurd.  Mr.  Johnstone  was  a  little  over  sixty, 
and  Miss  Plumptree  was  a  little  over  forty.  Bom 
were  comfortably  off,  and  had  calm  and  sober  lean- 
ings towards  matrimony.  Miss  Flumptree  was  not 
only  forty,  but  fair  and  fet, — just  sucn  a  figure  as 
the  monarch  of  Mr.  Johnstone's  soul  would  have 
admired ;  and  this  fact  tended  greatly  to  feed  the 
mature  flame.  Then  there  was  increased  intimacy, 
for  whereas  he  had  only  met  her  occasionally  befi)re 
his  niece  came  to  live  with  him,  he  now  saw  her  al- 
most daily,  a  fervent  friendship  having  sprung  up 
between  her  and  Annie. 

They  were  ratting  together  now  in  a  willow- 
pattern  summer-house,  on  the  brink  of  a  small  pond, 
the  lair  of  a  dragon  who  was  supposed  to  spout,  but 
who  followed  the  example  of  many  gentlemen  who 
are  elected  into  a  certain  House  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose, and  did  n't.  It  was  in  the  strawberry  season, 
and  a  fine  dish  of  the  fruit  stood  on  the  table  be- 
tween them,  with  which,  needlework,  and  confiden- 
tial chat,  they  were  beguiling  the  morning  hours 
not  unpleasantly. 

"  And  so  you  have  never  heard  of  him  since  ?  " 
said  Miss  Pfumptrce. 

"  Never,"  replied  Annie. 

"  Just  like  all  the  men,  dear :  *  Out  of  sight,  out 
of  mind.* " 

"  Nay,  I  do  not  blame  him,  poor  fellow.  I  do 
not  see  how  he  could  have  founa  me  out,  if  he  tried 
ever  so,  I  left  so  suddenly,  so  mysteriously." 

«  O,  well,"  sighed  Miss  Plumptree,  "if  he  had 
been  his  great-grandfather,  he  would  have  discov- 
ered you  somehow ;  but  young  men  are  not  what 
they  were ;  they  are  so  selfish,  so  listless,  every- 
thing is  too  much  trouble  to  them.  —  And  you  nev- 
er hmted  anything  about  it  to  your  uncle  ?  " 

"  O,  no,"  said  Asmie ;  ♦*  besides,  he  does  not  take 
hints :  you  must  speak  out  plainly  if  you  want  him 
to  understand  your  wishes. 

"  Hum,"  said  Miss  Plumptree. 

"And  then,"  continued  Annie,  "he  was  so 
young,  and  not  in  a  position  to  marry  for  ever  so 
long ;  and  the  acquaintanceship  was  so  short ;  and 
his  friends  would  fee  sure  to  disapprove ;  so  that  al- 
together, perhaps,  it  is  better  as  it  is." 

"  And  do  you  love  him  still,  dear  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  do ;  he  was  kind,  you  see,  when  I  had 
no  one  else,  and  —  " 

"  There,  don't  cry,  dear.    Have  a  strawberry." 

Annie  recovered  her  equilibrium,  and  turned  the 
subject.  "  I  can't  think  what  has  happened  to  Un- 
cle William,"  she  said ;  "  he  does  take  such  a  funny 
interest  in  how  I  look  all  of  a  sudden.     He  takes  in 
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a  paper  with  the  fashions  in  it,  and  stands  looking 
critically  at  me  with  his  head  on  one  side,  and  his 
eyes  screwed  up,  for  minutes  toother ;  and  then 
he  walks  round  me  gravely,  as  if  I  were  a  horse ; 
indeed,  I  expect  him  to  say,  "Come  np;  tuck, 
tuck ;  come  over  I "  every  moment,  or  to  look  in 
my  mouth.  And  if  my  hiur  is  not  done,  or  my 
dress  cut  according  to  the  fashion-plates,  he  scolas 
me.  And  then  he  takes  me  over  to  Southend  when- 
ever he  hears  that  a  packet  is  coming  in,  and  walks 
me  up  and  down  that  long  pier.  And  he  is  always 
on  the  lookout  for  concerts  or  entertainments  of 
any  kind  we  can  go  to.     Can  you  explain  it?  " 

"  I  think  I  can  give  a  guess,"  said  Miss  Plump- 
tree  ;  "  in  fact,  I  expect  that  my  influence  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it.  The  plain  truth  is,  my 
dear,  that  he  wants  to  get  you  married." 

"  No  I "  cried  Annie,  with  a  jump.  "  But  he  told 
me  distinctly,  when  I  Brst  came  here,  that,  though 
I  might  expect  to  be  provided  for  in  his  will,  I  must 
not  look  for  any  dowry,  or  even, much  of  a  trousseau, 
in  case  I  were  to  marry ;  and  that  did  not  look  much 
like  great  anxiety  on  the  subject." 

"So,  dear;  but  his  views  have  undergone  a 
change.  The  fact  is,  that  he  does  your  humble 
servant  the  honor  to  wish  —  " 

"  O,  and  you  will  take  him,  won't  you  ?  It  will 
be  8o  nice  to  call  you  aunt,  and  have  you  living  in 
the  house  1 "  cried  Annie,  enthusiastically. 

"  Well,  dear,"  continued  Miss  Plumptree,  "  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  opportunity  was  a  good  one 
for  advancing  your  interests,  so  I  refused  to  give 
him  a  definite  answer  while  you  were  unsettled ;  not 
but  what  I  would  sooner  have  you  for  a  companion, 
of  course,  but  it  does  not  do  to  be  selfish ;  and  as 
your  uncle  is  inclined  to  be  what  we  may  call  care- 
ful in  his  money  matters,  which  is  often  the  case 
with  those  who  nave  been  somewhat  extravagant  in 
youth,  I  thought  a  little  stimulant  to  his  generosity 
would  be  beneficial.  Hush !  here  he  comes.  Can 
anything  be  the  matter  ?  " 

This  possibility  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Johnstone's 
face  ana  manner,  the  former  being  bewildered,  the 
latter  hurried  and  excited,  as  he  came  towards  them 
from  his  Joss  House  with  an  open  letter  in  his 
hand. 

Something  the  matter  ?  Indeed,  there  was ;  noth- 
ing less  than  a  threat  of  losing  his  late  wife's  prop- 
erty, and  being  reduced  once  more  to  the  straits 
which  had  driven  him  into  premature  matrimony 
thirty  years  before.  One  of  those  Doctors'  Com- 
mons OTubbers,  who  live  by  holding  out  that  they 
have  discovered  something  to  somebody's  advan- 
tage, —  which  generally  turns  out  to  be  a  fimudulent 
mare's  nest,  but  every  now  and  then  — just  often 
enough  to  tempt  firesh  fiocks  of  gulls  —  proves  to  be 
a  discovery  of  real  importance,  —  had  fished  up  evi- 
dence that  the  late  Mrs.  Johnstone  had  by  rights 
only  a  life-interest  in  her  first  husband's  propwty ; 
and  having  thereupon  discovered  the  person  who, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  be  the  claimant, 
he  had  put  himself  into  communication  with  him. 
Said  claimant  proved  indeed  to  be  in  the  le^al 
profession,  which  was  a  disappointment  for  uie 
grubber ;  but  as  there  was  Teally  something  in  the 
evidence  he  had  lit  upon,  his  time  was  not  entirely 
thrown  away. 

This  was  the  startling  information  which  was 
conveyed  to  Mr.  Johnstone  in  the  hard,  sharp  words 
of  a  lawver's  letter,  and  which  he  now  communi- 
cated in  his  distress  to  Miss  Plumptree  and  Annie. 
They  cheered  him  with  sanguine  speeches;  and 


when  he  had  gathered  his  wits  together,  he  started 
for  London,  to  seek  an  interview  with  his  solicitor. 

That  acute  gentleman  informed  him  that  there 
seemed  to  be  really  something  in  the  claim  which 
was  set  up,  but  that  it  would  take  a  deal  of  legis- 
lation to  prove  it,  and,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  it 
was  odds  on  the^man  in  possession  eventually  win- 
ning the  day.  But  still,  if  an  advantageous  com-; 
promise  were  to  be  suggested,  it  might  be  as  well 
to  take  it  into  consideration. 

So  Mr.  Johnstone  took  to  walking  for  hours 
about  the  garden  of  Joss  House  Villa  with  his  eyes 
bent  on  his  toes,  and  his  hands  clasped  behind  his 
back,  lost  in  thought,  and* muttering  at  intervals, 
"  Advantageous  compromise." 

He  was  accustomed  to  spread  a  silk  pockets-hand- 
kerchief over  his  head  after  dinner,  and  take  forty 
winks,  — at  the  rate  of  one  wink  to  two  minutes ; 
but  his  slumbers  now  were  strangely  disturbed. 
He  would  turn  and  mutter,  and  his  mutterings,  to 
the  excitement  of  Annie's  curiosity,  invariably 
formed  some  part  fi^  the  words  "  Advantageous 
compromise  1 " 

ni.   THE   ADVANTAGEOUS   COMPROMISE. 

Miss  Plumptree  and  Annie  Johnstone  sat  in  the 
same  queer  summer-house  overlooking  the  dragon 
in  the  chickweed,  employed  in  the  same  description 
of  needlework,  the  advance  of  the  year  being  shown 
by  a  basket  of  apricots  which  stood  in  the  place  of 
the  strawberries.  Mr.  Johnstone  sat  near  them  in 
silent  abstraction.  At  intervals,  indeed,  he  would 
tilt  his  chair  forward  to  bring  his  hand  within 
range  of  the  mellow  fruit,  of  wmch  he  was  devour- 
ing a  choleraic  quantitv ;  but  he  seemed  to  do  so 
mechanically,  as  if  he  aid  not  quite  know  what  he 
was  about ;  and  indeed,  while  his  palate  was  en- 
gaged with  the  apricots,  his  mind  was  absorbed  in 
contemplation  of  his  position. 

"  That  fine,  that  remaikably  fine  woman,"  he 
said  to  himself,  as  his  eyes  rested  admiringly  on 
Miss  Plumptree,  "  will  not  marry  me  until  tlSit  girl 
is  off  my  hands,  which  is  less  likely  to  happen  than 
ever,  now  that  it  is  doubtful  if  I  can  give  her,  or 
even  leave  her  a  penny.  And  yet,  if  these  fellows 
really  manage  to  take  away  my  money,  —  and 
there  is  no  &owing  what  lawyers  may  not  do  m 
that  way,  —  it  will  be  an  extra  reason  why  I  should 
marry  a  woman  with  a  nice  competence  to  make 
up.  I  wonder  how  Greorge  the  Fourth  would  have 
acted  under  similar  circumstances?  But  bidil 
how  could  he  possibly  have  been  placed  in  them  ? 
When  a  king  has  his  property  taken  firom  him,  he 
does  not  go  to  law ;  he  fignts,  or  rather  other  peo- 
ple fight,  which  is  better  still,  and  settle  the  matter 
that  way." 

His  meditations  were  interrupted  by  a  servant 
bearing  a  card,  who  told  him  that  a  gentleman 
wishea  to  see  him. 

"  Where  have  you  shown  him  ?  " 

"  Into  the  grand  music-hall,"  replied  the  ^rl. 

Too  much  flurried  to  say  a  word  to  either  of  the 
ladies,  Mr.  Johnstone  hastened  to  the  grand  music- 
hall,  an  apartment  fifteen  feet  by  thirteen,  where 
he  found  a  young  man. 

"  The  —  ah  I  —  the  claimant,  I  believe  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Johnstone,  glancing  from  his  visitor  to  the  card 
he  held  in  his  hand. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  other.  "  The  course  which  I 
have  taken,  in  calling  upon  you  personally,  may 
seem  somewhat  strange,  especially  for  a  lawyer ; 
but  there  has  been  some  mention  of  the  possibility 
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of  a  oompromlee;  and  to  tell  the  simple  truth,  you 
have  been  in  possession  so  long,  and  the  informa- 
tion  which  enables  me  to  contest  your  rights  has 
come  from  so  disreputable  a  quarter,  tlukt  I  am 
rather  ashamed  of  my  position,  and  would  fffefer 
settling  the  matter  amicably  to  commencing  a  long 
course  of  litigation. 

"  A  very  pn^essional  view  of  the  case,  I  own,  but 
I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  should  have  no  such 
scruples  if  I  were  acting  for  a  client.  It  is  a  deli- 
cate matter,  however,  to  make  the  first  approaches 
towards  a  compromise  in  writing,  because,  if  your 
opponent  is  unwilling  to  entertain  it,  he  may  take 
it  as  an  acknowledgment  of  weakness,  and  be- 
come confirmed  in  the  strength  of  his  case ;  or  he 
majr  find  a  weapon  in  some  sentence  of  your  letter 
which  may  be  turned  against  you.  So  I  have  deter- 
mined to  sink  the  lawyer.  I  am  only  a  very  young 
one,  and  call  upon  you  personally  to  talk  the  mat- 
ter over  quietly,  and  see  if  you  are  inclined  to 
meet  me  half-way.  Of  course,  you  will  commit 
yourself  to  nothing  without  consulting  your  so- 
licitor." 

**  I  am  no  great  friend  to  litigation  myself,"  said 
Mr.  Johnstone;  ''and  if  you  can  show  me  that 
your  claim  is  really  a  good  one,  I  am  ready  to  listen 
to  what  you  have  to  propose." 

The  young  man  then  commenced  translating  the 
case  firom  jargon  into  English ;  and  when  his  audi- 
tor seemed  to  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  it  in  all 
its  bearings,  he  told  nim  that  he  had  sooner  the 
first  sketdi  of  a  compromise  should  come  from 
him. 

"  Are  vou  married  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Johnstone,  his 
eyes  brightening  with  a  sudden  idea. 

"  No,'^ 

"  Then,  by  Gear]ee  I  "  slapping  his  thi^,  "  why 
not  marry  my  niece  ?" 

"  Yoa  do  me  great  honor,  I  am  sure,"  stammered 
the  young  man.  ''  So  unexpected  1  so  sudden  !  No 
idea  of  marrying,  unless  r-  Besides,  1  have  not  thQ 
pleasure  of  knowing  the  lady;  in  fact,  was  not 
aware  you  had  a  niece." 

"  O,  you  shall  soon  know  her,"  cried  Mr.  John- 
stone ;  ''  she  is  in  the  garden.  Come  and  be  in- 
troduced." And  he  led  die  way  towards  the  sum- 
iner-house,  his  visitor  following  with  a  face  of  comic 
perplexity. 

"  Maxry  another ;  periiaps  afterwards  to  find  her, 
—  never  I "  he  said  to  liimself. 

**  Annie,"  said  Mr.  Johnstone,  "  let  me  introduce 
you  to —     Holloa  1" 

No  wonder  he,  as  well  as  Miss  Plumptree,  was 
astonished,  for  the  stranger  cried  out ;  "  Annie,  my 
Annie,  is  it  possible  1 "  and  rushed  forward  to  seize 
her  hand,  which  she  srave  him  with  a  little  cry  of 
"Ned!" 

"  Why,  Annie,  have  you  met  Mr.  Whiston  be- 
fore?" 

"Yes,  uncle." 

"  O  yes,  sir,"  said  Ned  Whiston ;  "  and  when 
Ae  disappeared  firom  Dreary  Street  so  mysteriously 
and  suddenly,  I  was  in  despair.  I  have  looked  for 
her  everywhere ;  I  advertised  in  the  sensation  col- 
'Unn  of  the  Times,  not  by  name,  of  course,  but  so 
that  she  might  understand." 

"  We  have  it  sent  the  second  day,  and  the  sup- 
pl^nent  docs  not  come  with  it" 

Well,  I  expect  that  you  do  not  want  the  whole 
>tory  ovet  again,  so  we  may  omit  the  rest  of  the 
conversation.  Everything  was  arranged  satisfacto- 
rily.   Ned  Whiston,  who  was  doing  a  respectable 
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and  yearly  increasing  business,  married  Annie 
when  the  peaches  came  in  ;  a  nice  sum  was  paid 
down  on  their  marriage,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
property  seciured  to  tnem  on  Mr.  Johnstone's  death, 
subject  to  an  annuity  to  be  paid  to  his  widow,  if  he 
left  one. 

A  month  afler  the  youn?  people  had  been  settled 
in  their  new  home,  Mr.  Johnstone  and  Miss  Flump- 
tree  were  quietly  tied  together ;  and  the  first  thing 
the  former  did,  after  returning  to  Joss  House  Villa, 
was  to  walk  into  the  kitchen  and  put  the  poker  in 
the  fire. 

"  What  are  you  abQut,  dear  ? "  inquired  his 
bride. 

"  I  am  going  to  fire  a  wedding  salute,  —  twenty- 
one  guns,"  replied  her  husband.     And  he  did. 

OXFORD  AS  IT  IS. 

To  the  anxious  parent  unable  to  decide  whether 
he  is  or  is -not  right  in  committing  the  plastic  mate- 
rial of  his  son's  nature  to  the  all-moul<ung  forces  of 
a  university  career,  and  who  finally,  not  without 
vague  misgivings,  excited  by  the  remarkable  stories 
that  he  has  heard  as  to  the  way  in  which  Oxford 
has  been  instrumental  in  shipwrecking  the  hopes 
of  many  a  promising  young  man,  intrusts  his  charge 
to  the  critical  influences  of  academical  existence ; 
to  all  those  who  know  Oxford  only  as  it  is  depicted 
in  the  pages  of  flimsy  novelists  ana  sensational  play- 
wrights ;  to  those,  in  short,  who  have  formed  their 
impressions  of  the  old  university  town  upon  the 
Isis  on  the  strength  of  loose  intelligence  conveyed 
to  them  second  or  third  hand,  ana  who  may  care 
about  correcting  them  by  reference  to  the  standard 
of  reality  and  truth,  the  remarks,  which  we  shall 
have  to  make  in  this  paper  on  the  subject  of  Ox- 
ford as  it  is,  will  be  not  merely,  considering  the 
fac£  that  the  present  month  witnesses  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  academical  year,  seasonable,  but,  in 
view  of  the  insight  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  may 
give  them,  and  the  errors  which  we  may  tend  to 
remove,  profitable  and  valuable  as  well.  Precisely 
in  proportion  as  the  class  from  which  the  colleges 
of  Oxford  are  annually  recruited  with  undergradu- 
ates has  increased,  will  the  iniportance  of  this  theme 
have  increased  also,  and  the  circle  of  interests  to 
which  it  necessarily  appeals  have  become  enlarged. 
It  seems  somewhat  remarkable  that  llie  time  which 
the  champions  of  that  sonorous  war-cry  should  have 
selected  tor  demanding  the  nationalization  of  the 
universities,  should  be  above  all  others  the  present, 
when  the  ideal  condition  of  things  so  clamorously 
and  unceasingly  shouted  for  is  infinitely  nearer 
attainment  than  it  ever  was  before.  Assuredly  if 
by  nationalization  is  meant  a  gathering  together  of 
the  representatives  of  every  grade  and  order  in  our 
social  economy,  Grom  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  with- 
in our  academic  walls,  nationalization  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  feature  already  existing  in  the  Oxford  of 
to-day. 

Happy  is  the  nation  which  has  no  history' ;  hap- 
py would  it  be  for  Oxford,  and  for  those  who,  for 
whatever  reason,  are  interested  in  her,  if  she  had 
never  attracted  the  attention  of  the  writers  of  flim- 
sy novels  and  fashionable  romances.  By  these  she 
has  been  monstrously  caricatured  at  every  turn. 
She  has  suffered  alike  at  the  hands  of  friend  and 
foe,  and  those  who  would  have  wished  her  best  have 
misrepresented  her  most.  We  all  know  the  kind 
of  view  which  authors  of  this  type  have  delighted  to 
give  of  the  every-day  existence  of  the  average  un- 
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dergraduate.  As  we  recall  it  to  our  mind  there 
float  before  as  viBions  of  apartments  gorgeous  with 
mirrors  and  luxurious  with  velvet,  replete  in  every 
comer  with  articles  of  vertu  from  the  East  and  del- 
icate knick-knacks  from  Turin.  The  atmosphere  is 
pervaded  by  a  rich  fragrance  of  rare  exotics,  and 
there,  languidly  stretched  on  a  subtly-devised  couch, 
in  the  very  heart  of  this  chamber  of  Sybaris,  this 
bower  of  roses,  reclines  the  youthful  hero  of  the 

rthe  master  of  the  academic  revel,  wearied  by 
nightly  dissipation  of  his  extravagant  career, 
surroundea  by  companions  encrowned  as  to  their 
heads  with  metaphorical  laurel-wreaths  and  figura- 
tive roses,  sipping  the  perfect  produce  of  some  price- 
less vintage.     Or  we  may  cnange  the  scene  and 
contemphSe  a  different  featiu-e  in  the  work  of  these 
remarkable  sketchers  of  ordinary  Oxford  life.    If 
one  of  this  order  of  novelists  has  desired  to  intro- 
duce us  to  the  night-side  of  academic  usages,  he  has 
given  us  a  meretriciously  ^aphic  painting  of  what 
goes  on  in  these  several  splendid  chambers  towards 
uie  small  hours.    He  has  lifted  the  curt^n,  and 
we  have  gazed  upon  a  youthful  band  of  academic 
revellers  plunging  in  each  maddest  excess  which 
their  inflamed  imagination  could  conceive.    We 
have  been  t^ld  of  flushed  &ce8  and  high  play ;  of 
hair  dishevelled,  and  of  prospects  ruined  *,  of  fear- 
ful losings  and  nefarious  winnings.    Dark  pools  of 
Burgundy  have  stiuned  the  Brussels  carpet  on  the 
floor :  there  has  been  a  reckless  wa^te  of  material, 
which  would  have  supplied  the  most  elaborate  sup- 
per; profusion,  promgalitv,   and  vice,  —  this  has 
Deen  tiie  trinity  of  features  held  up  by  these  annalists 
of  the  impossible  to  our  contemplation.     Or  suppos- 
ing the  ingenious  writer  has  desired,  for  some  rea- 
son or  other,  to  contrast  this  mode  of  undergraduate 
life  with  another  species  of  existence,  and  to  intro- 
duce to  US  the  reading  man  of  the  period,  —  what  a 
dilapidated  picture  of  studious  mortality  have*  we 
not  nad  I     Cfould  wo  conceive  of  a  more  emphatic 
caution  to  young  men  in  general  not  to  go  and  do 
likewise  ?    Morning,  noon,  and  night  this  creature  is 
perpetually  poring  m  his  cloistered  cell  over  dusty. 
old  tomes  and  recondite  treatises,  which  one  enthusi- 
astic lady  represents  him  as  having  <<  disentombed 
among  the  archives  of  the  Bodleian,"  it  being  one 
of  the  rules  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  by  the  by, 
that  no  volume  belonging  to  it  shall  be  removed  from 
the  premises.    As  for  his  social  traits,  how  should 
he  have  any,  seeing  that  his  whole  existence  is 
passed  exclusively  in  his  own  room?    He  is  a 
youthful  anchorite,  —  a  complete  troglodyte.    And 
what  is  the  pinnacle  of  ambition  which  he  is  allowed 
to  reach?    In  due  time  he  gains,  of  course,  a 
double  first  class,  —  let  us  remark,  en  passant^  Uiat 
writers  of  this  order  always  appear  to  think  tiiat  a 
double  first  makes  a  man  twice  as  good  a  classical 
scholar  as  a  single  first,  and  that  nothing  more  is 
wanted  to  confer  the  dual  honor  in  question  save  a 
knowledge  of  "  Aristotle's  Ethics  "  and  other  ger- 
mane subjects  standing  towards  that  displayed  by 
less  gifled  youths  in  the  relation  of  five  to  one.     He 
is  waited  on  in  the  dingy  little  attic,  already  re- 
ferred to,  by  the  members'  whole  tutorial  staff  of 
the  college —  which  comprises  all  the  fellows,  it  be- 
ing a  necessary  sequence,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
novelists,  that  the  fellow  should  also  be  a  tutor  — 
one  fine  morning,  who  request  that  henceforward  he 
will  become  one  of  themselves,  and  reap  the  fruits 
of  the  same  endowments  as  diose  which  ihey  en- 
jov. 

Immediately  he  is  caught  up,  as  it  were,  in  a 


cloud,  and  the  episode  terminates,  for  the  present, 
with  his'apotheo&is  in  the  common  room,  there  to 
make  6r^  puns,  and  to  endeavor  to  recruit  hia 
nerves,  shattered  by  much  study,  on  the  celebrated 
old  college  port  wine.  Probably,  however,  all  the 
port  wine  which  was  ever  drunk  on  a  "  gaudy  day  " 
m  the  most  bibulous  of  Oxford  colleges,  would  not 
sufiice  to  repair  the  ravages  which  a  too  lavish  con- 
sumption of  the  nightly  oil  in  the  past  has  made 
upon  the  studious  hero ;  for  the  author  or  authoress, 
as  the  case  may  be,  by  way  of  pointing  out  a  mel- 
ancholy moral  to  all  studiously  disposed  vouths, 
generally  kills  off  the  newly  madie  fellow  bemre  the 
curtain  falls,  and  the  desperately  hard-reading  mas 
in  the  first  volume  is,  in  the  majority  of  examples, 
represented  as  a  corpse  in  the  third.  It  is  only  Ac 
other  day  that  a  novel,  in  which  nearly  all  these 
conditions  wore  exactly  fulfilled,  was  written  and 
publi^ed,  the  author  being,  we  believe,  or  profess- 
mg  to  be,  a  member  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  great 
English  universities. 

Now,  stupidly  monstrous  and  unnatural  —  and 
we  must  confess  that  it  was  the'  stupidity  of  the  piece 
Triiich  impressed  us  infinitely  more  thai^  a  convic- 
tion of  its  tendencies  moral  or  immoral  —  as  Mr. 
Boucicault's  drama  of  "  Formosa,"  which  all  per- 
sons who  happen  just  now  to  be  in  London  are 
crowding  to  see,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  reductio 
ad  absurdum  of  this  most  vicious  habit  of  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  facts  of  university  life.  If  Mr. 
Boucicault  has  fallen  into  a  few  additional  absurdi- 
ties more  or  less  than  those  ordinarily  perpetrated 
by  the  writers  of  such  books  as  "  Charlie  villars," 
that  is  simply  due  to  the  circumstance  that  his  ig- 
norance ha8>  compelled  him  to  draw  somewhat  more 
largely  upon  his  imagination.  Energetically  as 
Oxford  men,  young  and  old,  and  all  who  have  the 
interest  of  Oxford  at  heart,  ought  to  protest  aj^ainst 
Mr.  Boucicault's  tissue  of  dramatic  monstrosities,  as 
against  a  series  of  libels  upon  the  character  of  un- 
der^aduates  in  general,  and  the  aquadc  under- 
graduates  in  particular,  they  are  by  no  means  more 
objectionable  than  the  subtler  and  less  extravagant- 
ly glaring  misrepresentation  which  finds  favor  with 
mshionable  novelists. 

Indeed,  by  reason  of  this  very  fact  their  danger 
is  probably  much  less.  The  calumnious  caricatures 
of  a  playwright,  who  would  wish  his  audience  to 
believe  that  the  university  crew  is  trained  by  a 
prizefighter,  —  that  its  members  invariably  walk 
about  the  streets  of  London  in  straw  hats  and 
white  flannels,  —  that  a  course  of  frantic  debauchery 
does  not  sufficiently  interfere  with  the  most  rigidly 
self-denying  ordinance  of  training,  to  prevent  the 
stroke  of  the  boat  doing  his  work  on  the  day  of 
trial,  so  as  to  enable  his  companions  to  win  the 
race  in  admirable  style,  are  not  likely  to  carry  with 
them  any  large  amount  of  popular  conviction.  The 
world  has  heard  too  much  lately  of  the  abstemious 
austerity  of  living  to  which  the  selected  crews  of 
Harvard  and  Oxford  had  to  submit  before  they  en- 
zaged  in  the  contest  of  the  27th  of  last  Augus^  to 
beUevo  that  victory  on  the  Thames  is  compatible 
with  orgies  in  the  Haymarket,  and  nights  sp^nt  on 
the  sofas  of  boudoirs  in  a  cottage  omte  at  Fulham. 
It  is  somewhat  surprising,  too,  that  this  literaiy 
or  dramatic  passion  for  investing  our  academic 
youth  with  vices  more  **  splendid  "  than,  as  a  class, 
they  ever  possessed,  —  for  surrounding  them  with 
a  halo  of  purely  fictitious  iniquity,  —  and  for  por- 
traying them  in  the  gaudy  colors  of  a  perfectly 
spectral  mode  of  life,  should  still  retain  any  attrac- 
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tion  whatever.  As  we  have  said,  within  the  last 
few  yean  the.  pale  of  Oxford  has  become  extended 
to  an  onprecedented  decree.  Its  mysteries  have 
been  not  indeed  violate^ — that  is  not  the  word, 
but  oertatnly  divnlged  sub  aurts»  The  existence 
which  is  passed  within  those  cloistered  walls — if 
there  still  lingers  around  it  any  charm  of  romance 
-—has  ceased  to  be  anything  of  a  secret:  inius  et 
in  ctUe  novimus ;  the  world  knows  or  might  know 
exactly  how  the  mass  of  our  undergraduates  live, 
and  that  if  their  existence  is  not  passed  Diogenes- 
h'ke  in  tubs,  college  rooms  are  yet  very  far  from 
supplying  an  adeauate  reproduction  of  the  social 
QS^ea  of  the  islana  of  Cyrene. 

Xet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  is  not  so  very  long  a^ 
that  "  tutors  of  thirty  years'  standing  "  seized  their 
pea  and  wrote  to  the  papers  a  series  of  remarkable 
epistlea  conveying  the  surprising  intelligence  that 
tie  great  proportion  of  our  lads  at  Oxford  were 
proceeding  to  ruin  with  the  utmost  rapidity  and 
the  mo6t  unswerving  certainty,  by  means  of  that 
particular  avenue  of  which  a  greensward,  a  betting- 
ring,  and  a  betting-book  are  the  sure  symbols ;  that 
not  merely  were  these  youngsters  in  the  habit  of 
living  at  a  rate  which  tlieir  allowances  and  the  in- 
comes of  their  fathers  failed  altogether  to  justify, 
but  that  it  was  their  systematic  practice  nightly  to 
lose  at  cards  sums  which  would  make  respectable 
gamblers  open  their  eyes ;  and  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  racing  season  study  was  impossible  on 
the  banks  of  the  Isis,  because  the  young  gentlemen 
who  ought  to  be  busy  with  their  Latin  and  Greek, 
were  wholly  and  solely  occupied  with  making  up 
their  books  for  the  great  events  of  the  year.  In- 
deed, these  tutors,  thio  gave  us  to  understand  that 
thoy  were  in  possession  of  the  accumulated  experi- 
ence of  three  decades,  vouchsafed  us  intelligence 
more  alarming  even  than  this.  It  was  no  such  un- 
common thing,  they  positively  assured  us,  for  young 
mea^  infants  and  undergraduates,  to  be  either  part 
or  entire  owners  of  race-horses,  —  a  circumstance 
which  they  declared  was  perfectly  well  known  to 
the  college  authorities,  yet  winked  at  by  them.  In 
(act,  these  gentlemen,  with  the  air  of  men  who  had 
a  great  public  duty  to  perform,  pretty  plainly  let  us 
understand  that  to  send  a  lad  to  Oxford  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  was  but  to  put  liim  upon  that  broad  and 
downward-slanting  road  which  leads  to  destruction, 
—  amply  to  cut  for  him  the  first  turf  of  what  Mr. 
Boucicault,  a  propos  to  his  new  play,  calls  the  "  The 
Raibt>ad  to  Ruin." 

Presently,  however,  a  fact  came  out  which  shed 
a  new  light  upon  the  alarming  communications  of 
these  experienced  educationalists.  That  their  re- 
marks should  not  have  been  allowed  to  pass  unchal- 
leng^  was  only  natural ;  that  the  tutors  of  thirty 
years'  standing  should  not  have  turned  round,  and 
endearored  to  vindicate  the  veracity  of  their  origi- 
nal strictures  upon  what,  by  a  monstrous  abuse  of 
u  ancient  and  classical  tongue,  they  chose  to  call 
"the  gambling  diathesis,"  was  perhaps  equally  nat- 
ure. In  the  course  of  so  doing,  however,  they  let 
escape  them  an  admission  which  enabled  people  to 
account  for  the  surprising  statements  orio:inally 
aade  in  an  altogether  new  manner.  According  to 
tbeir  own  confession,  the  erewhile  academical  au- 
tliorities  had  not  the  slightest  personal  experience 
of  Oxford  at  the  present  day.  Tutors,  indeed,  of 
thirty  years'  standing  is  just  what  they  were  not ; 
that  was  the  extent  of  tneir  seniority  probably  as 
graduates,  and  according  to  their  own  account  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  they  were 
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actually  engaged  in  the  work  of  college  tuition. 
They  were  guflty,  in  fact,  at  once  of  an  absurd  log- 
ical fallacyand  a  most  mischievous  moral  anach- 
ronism. They  had  proceeded  upon  the  assumption 
that  an  order  of  things  which  they  recollected  in 
their  own  time  to  prevail  in  what  were  probably 
only  a  few  isolated  instances,  must  prevail  univer- 
sally in  the  present  day  as  well,  — ^  that  the  social 
features  of  Oxford  in  this  current  year  of  grace 
must  be  identical  with  the  social  features  of  the 
Oxford  of  the  past,  —  and  that  undergraduate  ex- 
travs^ance  must  be  in  general  now  precisely  what 
in  a  few  particular  instances  it  once  was. 

It  is  tnirty  years  since ;  and  it  is  precisely  be^ 
cause  the  period  which*  these  newspaper  corre- 
spondents now  in  view  bears  that  remote  date,  that 
tneir  remarks  upon  Oxford  were  absolutely  worth- 
less, and  their  much-vaunted  experience  altogether 
irrelevant  and  inapplicable. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate  QiQ  mag- 
nitude and  the  importance  of  the  change  which  hsia 
come  over  the  social  condition  —  and  it  is  to  the 
social  side  of  Oxford  that  we  shall  entirely  confine 
ourselves  here  —  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty- 
five,  ten,  nay,  even  five  years.  Very  possibly  such 
beautiful  glimpses  of  studious  and  simple  under- 
graduate life  as  Sir  John  Coleridge  has  ^ven  ua 
may  not  be  perfect  specimens  of  the  average  exist- 
ence which  these  young  gentlemen  actuaOy  lead. 
If  the  ideal  which  Worfiworth  proposed  ana  which 
he  immortalized  in  felicitous  dictipn,  "  Plain  living 
and  hidi  thinking,"  be  not  in  both  its  factors  fully 
realized,  there  is  certainly  in  the  Oxford  of  the 
present  day  an  infinitely  nearer  approach  to  one  of 
them  than  there  ever  was.  "  Plain  living  **  is  gain- 
ing ground,  as  a  principle  of  daily  conduct,  rapidly 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Isis.  Academic  extrava- 
gance and  the  superfluities  of  academic  luxury  are 
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char^tenstics  of  the  place  and  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  is  important  for  readers  of  this  article  to  remem- 
ber that  we  are  speaking  from  as  close,  accurate, 
and  as  personal  a  knowledge  of  the  Oxford  of  the 
present  day,  and  of  the  Oxford  of  ten  years  since, 
as  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  possess.  But  our  object 
in  writing  is  practical:  and  being  such  we  can 
have  no  reason  "  to  extenuate,  or  au^ht  set  down 
in  malice."  Let  those  persons  who  knew  Oxford 
fifteen  years  since,  or  even  those  who  have  not 
been  very  closely  en  rapport  with  it  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  renew  theu*  acquaintance  with  it 
now.  They  will  assuredly  find  that  the  university 
revisited  is  a  place  wholly  changed  in  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  respect-8  from  what  it  once  was.  AMiy,  for 
the  truth  oi  this  remark  you  need  not  extend  your 
inquiries  beyond  the  Oxford  tradesman.  If  you 
put  up  at  the  Mitre,  as  you  probably  will  do,  —  for 
amid  much  alteration  the  comfort  ol  the  Mitre  as  a 
hostelry  remains  unaltered,  —  the  very  waiters, 
who  will  probably  recognize  your  lace,  —  the 
hostess  of  the  Mitre  is  extremely  Conservative  in 
the  matter  of  wTuters,  —  will  inform  you,  as  thciy 
lay  your  cloth  for  dinner,  or  take  your  orders  for 
breakfast,  that  things  are  vastly  difllerent  from  what 
they  once  were. 

"The  University's  quite  changed,  sir,"  remarks 
the  trusty  William  ;  "  none  of  the  old  lot,  siff  "P  *t 
all :  quite  a  new  set  of  young  men  " ;  and  William 
says  tnese  last  two  words  in  a  somewhat  contempt- 
uous tone,  that  contrasts  very  much  with  the  "  gen- 
tleman "  of  the  old  days.  "'Can't  understand  it  at 
all,  sir.     As  for  dinners,  we  don't  have  one  wh^re 
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we  used  to  bare  ten.  Hunting !  there 's  no  huntins 
at  all,  sir.  Strikes  me  that  all  the  gentlemen  of 
the  sort  we  used  to  have  must  so  to  Cambridge 
now.  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  the  Universitj  's  ruined. 
What  wine  will  you  have,  sir  ?  " 

And  your  onler  given,  the  faithful  William 
whisks  off,  leaving  you  to  reflect  upon  the  melan- 
choly fact  of  the  decadence  of  the  academic  halls 
which  old  association  makes  you  love. 

Perhaps  you  think  it  well,  not  that  you  wish  to 
throw  any  discredit  upon  the  somewhat  sweeping 
statement,  and  the  Cassandralike  vaticination  ot  the 
head  waiter  at  the  Mitre,  somewhat  to  extend  the 
circle  of  your  investigations  and  to  judge  for  your- 
self. Or  you  may  choose,  for  reasons  of  your  own, 
to  interrogate  some  of  the  tradesmen  whose  im- 
posing windows  line  the  High  Street.  In  the  spirit 
of  the  thin^  you  find  that  they  one  and  all  tally 
as  accurately  as  possible  with  William's  assurance. 
Nbn  sumtis  qualea  cramuSf  —  that  is  the  one  unvary- 
ing burden  of  the  aggregate  of  their  collected  re- 
phes.  The  undergraduate  yon  rapidly  discover, 
vulgaris  species,  is  not  the  money-spending,  fast- 
going,  devil-may-(?are  young  fellow  that  he  once 
was.  The  livery-stable  keepers  tell  you  that  their 
occupation  is  nearly  gone.  Charles  Symonds, — 
his  name  has  become  historical,  —  shaking  his  head 
the  while  in  the  Burleigh-like  manner  peculiar  to 
him  so  far  back  as  mortal  memory  can  reach,  be- 
neath the  arched  entrance  to  his  stables  in  Holy- 
well Street,  informs  you  that  "  Men  don't  hunt  and 
can't  ride  as  thejr  once  did."  ,All  of  which  in- 
telligence, saddemng  though  it  is  to  these  gentle- 
men themselves,  must  be  welcome  enough,  you  re- 
flect, to  the  parents  who  send  their  sons  to  Oxford, 
not  to  learn  how  to  keep  up  with  hounds,  but  to 
pass  their  examinations,  imbibe  a  certain  amount 
of  culture  in  the  course  of  preparation  for  their  de- 
gree, live  economically,  and  quit  the  University  out 
of  debt 

Now  all  these  replies,  whether  from  head  waiters 
or  from  tradesmen,  strike  you  as  most  significant, 
and  so  assuredly  they  are  most  significant  The 
conclusions  which  they  suggest  you  find  entire- 
ly corroborated  by  the  remilt  of  inquiries  and 
observations  elsewhere.  Renew  your  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  undergraduate  tribe,  —  and 
as  the  undergraduate  still  retains  his  hospitable 
instincts,  though  on  a  somewhat  limited  scale,  you 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  doin^  this,  —  and  you 
will  speedily  and  inevitably  notice  the  prevalence 
of  a  very  dmerent  regime  from  that  which  existed 
in  the  days  of  the  Consulship  of  Plancus.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  the  youno^sters  having  become  ten 
times  more  quiet  and  studious  than  you  knew  them 
once  to  be.  The  conviction  on  their  parts  that  a 
certain  amount  of  reading  really  ought  to  be  done 
before  lunch  has  decidedly  gained  ground.  It  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  unlimited  billiards  is 
a  bad  thing.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  a  man 
ought  not  to  get  plucked  if  he  can  get  through,  and 
that  it  is  well  to  stretch  a  point,  and  not  quit  the 
University  without  having  taken  honors  in  at  least 
one  of  the  schools.  Hot  luncheons,  you  notice  — 
fearfully  seductive  allurements  to  systematic  idle- 
ness —  have  almost  entirely  gone  out.  As  for  sup- 
pers, those  most  fatal  snares  of  profuse  academic 
expenditure  in  the  days  gone  by,  are  hardly  ever 
heard  of.  There  is  no  demand  for  matutinal  soda- 
water,  as  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Verdant  Green.  Col- 
lege quads  have  ceased  to  rejtound  with  discordant 
melodies  at  night    To  cut  a  lecture  is  quite  excep- 


tional. As  for  stealthy  expeditions  to  town,  they 
are  very  seldom  carried  out.  Van  John  and  Loo, 
you  find,  are  by  no  means  the  institutions  that  they 
once  were;  and  as  for  the  "gambling  diathesis," 
about  the  only  noticeable  signs  of  it  are  quiet  whist 
at  fourpenny  points.  If  men  get  proctorized  for 
appearing  aiter  dusk  in  non-academical  costume, 
they  don't  turn  round  and  tell  that  official  that  if 
he  will  cdl  in  on  them  to-morrow  he  will  find  some 
devilled  anchovies  at  lunch,  and  a  hand  at  ecarte  ; 
they  merely  apologize,  and  go  home  to  their  col- 
leges trembling  and  quaking  at  the  thought  of  the 
morrow's  interview. ' 

No  doubt  instances  occasionally  there  are  when 
this  even  tenor  of  average  undergraduate  virtue  is 
broken  by  the  revelation  of  some  abnormal  under- 
graduate deflection  from  the  straight  path  of  pro- 
priety. Some  one  or  other  "  runs  a  mucker,"  gets 
mto  debt,  gets  rusticated,  and  finally  has^  to  be 
taken  away  by  the  father  whom  he  has  almost 
ruined,  and  whose  heart  he  has  ahnost  broken. 
But  the  doctrine  of  averages  is  of  universal  appli- 
cation, and  if  you  would  form  a  fair  estimate  you 
must  argue  from  the  practices  of  a  majority,  not  <^ 
a  distinct  minority.  Now  the  picture  wnich  we 
have  drawn  of  the  modem  undergraduate,  of  his 
way  of  thinking  and  his  way  of  livmg,  is  perfectly 
accurate.  No  Soubt  this  young  gentleman  is  occa- 
sionally priggish  and  conceited,  full  of  insufferable 
airs,  and  imperatively  requiring  the  wholesome 
discipline  of  a  punctual  course  of  snubbing.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  undergraduate  of  the  present 
day  is  a  very  promising  specimen  of  a  healthy 
young  Englishman.  He  is  manly  and  courageous. 
Athletic  8poi*ts  flourish  with  unabated  vigor  at 
Oxford,  and  find  with  the  Oxford  undergraduate 
as  much  popularity  as  they  ever  did.  The  lad  is 
as  good  a  cricketer  as  ever,  and  the  art  of  that 
fatsdly  long  workmanlike  stroke,  which  seems  des- 
tined to  win  Oxford  an  interminable  series  of  vic- 
tories on  the  river,  has  by  no  means  been  lost 
The  only  thing  is  that  upon  the  manly  materials 
and  prowess  of  the  Oxford  underCTaduate  have 
been  very  generally  grafted  new  habits  of  economy 
and  study.  We  ab^lutely  search  in  vain,  in  the 
majority  of  Oxford  colleges,  to  discover  the  exist- 
ence of  the  rowing  rowdy  sets  which  once  gave 
them  their  tone. 

Now  how  has  all  this  change  in  the  current  prac- 
tices of  the  University  —  and  a  change  undoubted- 
ly of  great  magnitude  it  is  —  been  accomplished  ? 
We  believe  that  there  are  certain  obvious  circum- 
stances to  which  it  may  be  referred.  In  the  first 
place,  within  the  last  few  years  a  very  remarkable 
alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  personnel  of  the 
undergraduate  body.  The  number  of  those  who 
are  the  sons  of  parents  of  position  and  of  wealth, 
are  not  now,  as  they  once  were,  in  a  majority,  but 
in  a  distinct  minority ;  and  it  is  the  majority  which 
will  naturally  give  the  tone  to  the  community.  The 
number  of  open  scholarships  and  the  energetic 
measures  which  the  various  college  authorities  have 
taken  to  put  down  all  superfluous  expenses  —  re- 
sulting in  the  most  veritable  minimizing  of  the  nec- 
essary costs  of  a  university  career — -have  placed 
a  university  education  within  the  reach  of  an  im- 
mense class  to  whom  it  was  formerly  denied.  Now 
we  must  say  frankly  that  we  entertain  no  particular 
affection  to  the  unattached  student  scheme ;  but 
we  must  say,  with  equal  frankness,  that  there  are 
certain  unquestionable  benefits  which,  directly  or 
indirectly,  it  has  been  instrumental  in  producing 
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It  is  a  maxiifestation  of  precisely  the  same  spirit  as 
that  which  has  brought  about  the  meamire  to  which 
we  haye  alladed  that  induced,  in  the  first  place, 
the  colleges  to  reduce  their  tariffs ;  and  it  was  the 
rivalry  which  the  unattached  scheme  has  practically 
constituted  which  compelled  them  to  reduce  these 
charges  still  more*  To  make  Oxford  perfectlv 
national,  all  that  was  required  was  to  make  it 
reasonably  economical.  This  has  now  been  done, 
and  the  consequence  is  that,  seeing  the  number  of 
college  scholarships  and  school- exhibitions  which 
hare  ceased  to  be  close,  and  invite  the  most  catholic 
sort  of  competition,  Oxford  is  accessible  to  every 
lad  in  the  land  whom  it  is  likely  to  benefit 

Hiis  is  saying  much,  but  it  is  not  saying  too  much. 
If  the  necessary  social  expenses  of  Oxford  have  been 
diminished  to  a  minimum,  so,  too,  have  the  equally 
necessary  expenses  of  tuidon  and  education.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  old  generation  of  don, 
— the  old  race  of  college  tutor,  —  who  went  through 
their  lectures  anyhow,  and  cared  nothing  how  it  was 
conducted,  so  long  as  they  got  it  over,  Ims  complete- 
ly died  out.  TlSit  was  an  order  of  things  under 
which  it  was  impossible  for  a  student  to  pass  suo- 
cesafiilly  and  honorably  his  examination  without 
securing  special  private  assistance  in  his  studies. 
Then  a  private  tutor  —  and  the  expense  which  a 
private  tutor  involved  was  heavy  —  was  a  necessi- 
ty. Now  we  have  a  new  tribe  of  college  fellows 
and  tutors  —  young  men  who  are  up  to  their  work, 
and  who  are  energetic  in  their  execution  of  it  — 
who  spare  no  pains  so  lone  as  their  duty  is  done, 
and  wno  will  aevote  any  tune  that  the  industrious 
undergraduate  likes  to  ask  of  them  to  private  super- 
mion  of  his  work.  College  lectures  may  once  have 
been  a  sham,  they  are  now  a  reality.  The  college 
tutor  may  at  one  time  too  often  have  been  a  man 
whose  main  object  was  to  shirk  his  work :  now  he 
is  a  man  whose  one  object  it  is  to  perform  that 
work  honestly  and  ^ciently.  Parents  oflen  ask 
to  know  how  is  it  that  I  have  to  pay  for  a  private 
tntor  for  my  son  ?  We  will  tell  them  how  it  is.  It 
is  by  no  means  too  much  to  say  that  the  only  in- 
stances in  which,  in  all  the  best  colleges  at  Oxford, 
private  tuition  is  necessary,  are  those  of  exceptional 
and  abnormal  crassness  or  unmitigated  indolence. 
If  a  lad  is  the  victim  of  the  former,  he  never  ought 
to  have  been  sent  to  Oxford  at  all ;  if  of  the  latter, 
he  has  no  risht  to  be  kept  there. 

But  this  IS  not  the  only  step  which  the  college 
authorities  of  Oxford  have  recently  taken  towaras 
an  economical  ref(Min.  If  they  have  almost  wholly 
enabled  the  student  to  dispense  with  the  necessity 
of  private  tuition,  they  have  also  enabled  him  to 
dispense  with  the  Decessitv  of  going  outside  his 
coUege  walls  for  the  purcnase  of  certain  articles 
which  be  could  previously  only  procure  at  shops. 

For  the  wares  of  grocery,  &c.,  the  collejces  nave 
themselves  opened  their  own  emporia.  That  the 
movement  is  very  much  the  reverse  of  popular  with 
the  town  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at ;  and  we 
niay  remark  that  we  are  not  entirely  convinced  as 
to  the  prudence  or  necessity  of  the  step.  The  sole 
cause  which  has  compelled  the  tradesmen  of  Oxford 
to  charge  hizher  prices  for  their  goods  than  those 
irhich  we  colleges  charge  under  me  new  order  of 
tilings,  has  been  the  long-credit  system.  Once 
have  Uiis  abolished,  and  there  is  not  a  tradesman 
in  Oxford  dealing  in  such  commodities  who  would 
aot  gladly  consent  to  supply  undergraduates  with 
the  articles  that  they  now  purchase  of  their  colleges 
^  precisely  the  same  price.    We  make  these  re- 


marks  because  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
between  the  University  and  the  town  a  good  un- 
derstanding should  exist  If,  however,  by  the  plan 
which  they  have  adopted  the  college  authorities 
should  have  dealt  the  first  real  blow  at  the  long- 
credit  system,  they  will  have  been  instrumental  in 
conferring  a  benefit  upon  all  Oxford  undergrad- 
uates and  the  parents  of  all  Oxford  undergraduates 
which  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate. 

We  have  sufficiently  exemplified  the  change 
which  has  l^en  place  at  Oxfora,  and  have  given 
what  appear  to  us  the  main  causes  of  that  change. 
Briefly  to  summarize,  what  we  have  said  comes  to 
this :  the  days  of  Oxford  as  an  aristocratic  insti- 
tution are  over,  consequently  the  vices  of  Oxford 
as  such  have  disappeared ;  hence  the  alarm  which 
parents  are  apt  to  feel  at  first  sending  their  son  "  to 
study  learning  on  the  Isis "  is  mainly  groundless. 
Oxford  is  rapidly  becoming  essentially  middle-class, 
—  middle-class  in  all  her  social  ideas,  and  middle- 
class  in  most  of  her  views  of  life.  She  possesses, 
and  will  henceforward  possess,  the  faults  and  the  ex- 
cellences of  a  middle-class  institution ;  and  the  faults 
of  a  middle-class  institution  are  not  those  on  which 
fashionable  writers  and  ignorant  playwrights  dwell. 
We  say  nothing  as  to  our  opinion  on  the  entire 
desirability  of  the  change :  we  only  chronicle  it  as 
a  fact.  Five  years  ago  a  great  middle-class  college 
in  Oxford,  such  as  that  which  Queen's  for  instance, 
has  become,  would  have  been  an  impossibility.  But 
we  have  Queen's,  and  we  know  that  the  impossi- 
bility is  a  fact.  What  the  pious  Eaglesfield  would 
have  said,  could  he  have  witnessed  the  respectable 
assemblage  of  middle-class  youths  who  congregate 
in  the  hsA  for  their  dally  dinner  is  another  ques- 
tion. We  must  accept  circumstances  as  they  are ; 
and,  from  its  senior  tutor  down  to  its  fireshest  fresh- 
man. Queen's  is  the  centre  and  shrine  of  everything 
which  is  middle-class.  Now,  we  believe  that 
Queen's  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  type  of  the  tone 
which  the  whole  university  a  few  years  hence  will 
assume.  And  yet  there  are  persons  who  profess  sur- 
prise that  the  political  opinions  of  resident  Oxford 
are  Liberal. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  have  said  some- 
thing on  the  subject  of  Sie  intellectual  aspect  of 
Oxford,  —  its  features  and  its  pitfalls.  But  this  is 
scarcely  the  place.  Scepticism,  if  scepticism  there 
.be,  is  but  a  transient  phase,  not  a  permanent  con- 
dition, and  herein  many  anxious  parents  may  take 
refuge.  What  we  have  mainly  wished  to  do  here, 
is  to  point  out  the  absurdity,  the  misrepresentations 
of  the  Oxford  of  to-day,— -to  demolish  the  idola 
which  may  or  must  prevail  in  the  popular  mind 
concerning  her,  and  to  show  the  social  condition 
of  the  University,  not  as  it  was,  but  as  it  is. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Louis  Napoleon  is  superintending  a  cheap  edi- 
tion of  his  "  Life  of  Caesar  "  for  genenu  distribution. 

The  Belgravia  Annual  for  1870  will  contain  a 
story  entitled  "  Sir  Philip's  Wooing  "  by  the  mys- 
terious Babington  White.  Madam  Braddon  also 
contributes  a  tole  to  the  same  number. 

Lord  Russell  was  the  last  visitor  whom  Lady 
Palmerston  received  at  Brocket,  and  the  last  person 
with  whom  she  had  lengthened  conversations.  The 
visit  was  proposed  by  Lord  Russell,  who  desired  to 
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confej*  with  Lady  Palmerston  as  to  the  memoir  firom 
Lord  Palmerston's  p^>er8  on  which  Sir  Henry  Bui- 
wer  is  engaged. 

Garibaldi  is  preparing  a  work  which  will,  it  is 
said,  throw  some  tight  upon  many^litieal  matters 
that  haye  h^n  but  partly  understood.  Hie  theme, 
if  not  tlie  title,  of  tne  book  is,  "  Rome  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century." 

Thb  burial  of  Lady  Palmerston  in  Westminster 
Abbey  has  been  in  fulfilment  of  the  condition  on 
which  she  consented  to  Lord  Palmerston  being 
buried  there,  viz.  that  her  own  remains  should  be 
placed  by  his  side. 

BtJLWER's  *'  Last  Da^  of  Pompeii^*'  which  has 
so  often  fiumished  the  hbretto  of  an  opera,  is  once 
more  put  to  use  br  MM.  Nuitter  and  Jonoi^res  for 
tHe  Lyrique.  Originally  it  stood  as  La  Nydia,  but 
now  it  is  to  be  called  Pomp/L 

La  Belus  H^leke  has  ai^n  been  reyived  in 
Paris  at  the  Vari^t^s,  with  M.  Dupuis  and  several 
members  of  the  original  cast.  But  the  new  H^bne, 
Mdlle.  Aim^  does  not  please  the  Parisians.  Any- 
thing less  strong  than  Schneider  is  not  to  their 
taste. 

M.  Aruaxd,  a  French  savant,  has  stated  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  that  he  has  discovered  a  sure 
antidote  to  nicotine  in  the  common  watercress.  It 
destroys  the  poisonous  effects  of  nicotine,  and  yet 
does  not  alter  the  aroma  of  tobacco.  A  solution  of 
watercress  may  therefore  be  employed  for  steeping 
the  leaves  of  tobacco,  and  would  Uius  divest  tnem 
of  their  noxious  properties,  and,  moreover,  a 
draught  of  the  same  will  act  a^  a  sure  antidote  to 
nicotine.  Li  the  face  of  this  important  discovery, 
anti-tobacco  societies  will  no  loneer  have  any  ex- 
cuse for  the  affectionate  interest  they  have  hitnerto 
displayed  in  the  health  o(  smokers,  or  for  the  lavish 
abu^e  they  have  so  freely  bestowed  upon  their  vic- 
tims. Instead  of  tracts,  ue  anti-tobacconists  should 
now  distribute  watercresses. 

The  Gaulois  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
Emperor's  study  at  St  Cloud,  which  is  a  small 
room  containing  a  mahogany  secretaire,  some  arm- 
chairs, and  some  of  Panama  straw.  The  room  has- 
but  one  ornament,  and  that  is  a  drawing  of  Gustave 
Dor^,  —  executed,  if  my  memorj-  serves  me,  during 
the  visit  of  that  artist  to  Compi^gne,  whence  he  was 
recalled  to  Paris  by  a  telegram  from  Madame  Ros- 
sini announcing  her  husband's  death.  The  result 
of  Dora's  return  to  town  was  the  painting,  after 
death,  of  the  midity  composer,  which  picture  is 
now  exhibiting  in  London.  To  paint  that  portrait 
Dor^  spent  seven  hours  by  the  oedside  of  his  late 
friend  and  steady  admirer.  The  only  works  of  art, 
besides  the  drawing;  by  Dor^,  in  his  Majesty's  study, 
are  two  small  pictures  of  the  Empress  and  of  the 
Prince  Imperial,  copied  from  Franck's  photograf^ 
and  an  exquisite  portrait  of  Queen  Hortense. 

^  There  are  few  persons  who  have  not  at  some 
time  or  other  experienced  the  incoovenience  of 
driving  up  and  down  a  street  on  a  dark  night,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  probably  stupid  and  possibly 
suriy  coachman,  in  search  of  an  invisible  door-num- 
ber. A  French  chemist,  struck  by  the  unpleasant- 
ness attendant  on  these  nocturnal  explorations,  has 
invented  a  method  of  rendering  the  numbers  of 


bouses  and  names  of  shcms  as  easily  visible  by  idghi 
as  by  day.  It  consists  in  robbing  the  figures  and 
letters  with  a  certain  j^sphonc  paste,  whi<^ 
though  not  discernible  in  the  daylight,  will  in  the 
dark  shine  with  perfect  distinetDeos.  Thft  aj^iliea- 
tion  would  only  require  renewing  about  oooe  a 
month,  and  inyolves  a  very  trifling  expense.  A 
commission  has  been  appomted  to  report  on  the 
desirability  of  adopting  this  proposaL  Certain- 
ly a  row  of  houses  numbered  m  characters  of 
mre  would  present  a  curioos  and  striking   cthip 

An  enterprising  individual  at  BerUn  has  fubmit- 
ted  the  following  plan  to  the  anthoritiee :  He  pro- 
poses to  board  over  all  the  gutters  on  each  side  of 
the  streets  and  this  roadway,  three  or  four  feet  wi^ 
is  to  be  the  future  velocipede  high-road  of  the  eitj. 
A  thousand  tricycles  are  to  be  plaeed  on  it,  eadi 
with  a  practised  driver  dressed  in  a  neat  uniferm, 
who  will  undertake  to  conduct  one  peraon  wiUi  let- 
ters, parcels,  &c.  along  this  road*  As  velodpedea- 
trians  always  drive  strai^t  room  to  turn  is  not  re- 
ouired,  and  when  the  ro^^  is  ^ree  it  will  serv«  as  a 
nxy^ath.  A  small  char^  fer  poasengers,  paroeta, 
and  letters  will,  it  is  estunated,  give  a  fair  retom 
for  the  cost  of  eonstmction.  He  arguee  that,  be- 
sides the  general  convenience  of  his  plan,  it  will  be 
a  great  aihrantage  to  Berlin  to  bridge  over  the  gut- 
ters, as  they  are  at  present  very  nnsightly,  and  are 
liable  to  be  frozen  over  in  wintebr.  Moreover,  the 
establishment  of  footpaths  wUl  facilitate  the  better 
regulation  of  the  street  traffic,  and  effect  a  great  say- 
ing in  the  expense  now  incurred  by  dewiiog  the 
streets.  The  tricycles  are  to  have  a  little  canopy 
in  winter,  an  umbrella  being  a  suffident  protection 
in  the  summer.  The  projector  calculates  that  a 
speed  may  be  attained  equal  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
carriage  at  least,  and  guarantees  all  possible  eon- 
yenience  and  sai^y  in  the  transit. 

Daxtok,  the  celebrated  caricaturist  who  died 
recently  at  Baden-Baden,  had  a  wonderful  power 
of  modielling  from  memory.  After  one  lorn;  lode 
at  his  subject  he  could  go  to  his  studio  ana  make 
a  bust  perfect  in  its  resemblance.  Kumbers  of 
anecdotes  are  told  of  his  feats  in  this  way.  One 
day  a  voung  man  came  into  his  studio  and  told  him 
he  huci  a  sister  mortally  ill,  and  that  his  AmuOt 
wished  to  have  her  portrait.  They  dared  not  ask 
her  to  sit;  to  do  BO  would  have  been  to  awaken 
her  suspicion.  In  a  word,  Danton  undertook  to 
reproduce  her  features  from  memoiy.  Tbe  next 
day  the  brother  informed  his  sister  that  he  intended 
to  make  her  a  present  of  a  jewel  for  her  next  ball. 
Danton  was  introduced  as  the  young  man  from  the 
jeweller^s,  and  while  die  young  lamr  was  kMddng 
at  the  specimens  sent  the  artist  made  his  obaenra- 
tions.  On  going  home  he  produced  a  bust  of  strik- 
ing resemblance.  Next  year  an  old  man,  the 
father  of  the  brother  and  rister,  came  to  ask  Danton 
to  do  the  bust  of  his  son,  also  from  memory,  for  the 
young  man  was  dead.  Danton  succeeded  as  weU 
for  the  brother  as  he  had  for  the  sister.  He  was  not, 
however,  always  so  successftd.  On  one  oocarion  a 
gentleman  who  could  not  get  his  wife  to  ait  asked 
Danton  to  take  his  place  on  a  given  day  at  a  given 
hour,  in  one  of  the  omnibuses  running  from  tbe 
Madeleine  to  the  BastiUe,  and  he  would  see  his  wife 
there,  and  might  observe  her  attentivdy.  Danton 
did  as  directed,  executed  a  splendid  bust,  sent  it  to 
the  husband,  and  received  for  answer  that  it 
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Dot  in  llieleafltlike  his  wife,  but  was  the  vary  imi^ 
of  her  maid.  Durtoii  had  made  a  mistake  in  i^B 
Ims.  He  left  a  ^lendid  fortane,  as  the  resti!|  of 
Usartlabon. 

TsE  Dflilj  News  is  alarmed  at  the  rapid  grow& 
c^  the  Britini  ]iath>nal  libraiy.  ETery  man  living 
has  a  pen  in  his  hand ;  and  if  onlj  Ids  writins;  takes 
theibnnofabook  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  it 
wiD  be  preserved  for  ages  in  the  Bridah  Mnseom. 
Gentorfies  henoe  tiie  Mokworm  will  find  there, 
illiMtrated  with  woodents,  verbatim  reports  of  the 
trials  ofPahner  and  Rosh,  the  Mannings,  Madeleine 
Smith,  and  Mdme.  Rachel.  Centuries  henoe  also 
he  will  find  those  nnmerons  volimies  which  it  is  the 
fitshion  for  tradesmen  to  issue,  and  which  are  but  a 
sublimated  form  of  trade  circular.  Ihe  wine  mer- 
chant has  a  volume  on  his  wines,  and  the  hatter  on 
his  hats,  and  the  jeweller  on  his  jewels,  and  the 
sewing-machine  manuftctnrer  on  ids  sewing-ma- 
chines, and  the  lock-maker  on  his  locks,  and  the 
bootmaker  on  his  boots,  and  the  cook  on  his  viands. 
How  are  we  to  stow  all  these  away,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  pace  with  the  literature  of  foreiscn 
countries,  whidi  is  scarcclj  less  productive  ?  We 
think  of  our  future  librarians  as  of  those  children 
renowned  in  fairy  tales,  who  have  impossible  tasks 
appointed  them  by  malieioos  godmothers, — to  col- 
lect in  a  day  all  the  sands  of  the  shore,  or  to  count 
ere  dinner-time  all  the  grains  of  wheat  in  the  king- 
dom. There  will  appear  no  exaegeration  in  this  to 
May  one  who  will  go  to  the  BnSdi  Mnseom  and 
study  the  catalogue.  A  man  may  take  a  sood  con- 
stitutional walk  every  day  in  hunting  for  half  a 
dozen  books  in  this  enormous  catalogue,  which  of 
itself  fills  about  one  thoTisand  volumes.  We  find 
historians  in  our  day,  like  Mr.  Carlyle,  complaining 
of  the  immeasurable  amount  of  rubbish  wluch  they 
have  to  sift  in  order  to  get  at  a  few  paltry.facts. 
Must  we  not  pity  the  historians  of  tli^  future  if^ey 
should  at  any  time  be  so  conscientious  as  to  turn 
over  the  mountains  of  waste  paoer  which  are  now 
being  shot  by  cartloads  into  the  Museum  ?  Human 
eyes  and  human  hands  cannot  possibly  work  through 
'  a  century  of  such  agglomeration.  •  Ihe  human  mind 
will  despair,  perhaps,  of  power  to  deal  with  the 
ilHinitable  mass.  May  we  hope  that  when  things 
come  to  such  a  crisis,  human  labor  of  the  literary 
sort  may  be  in  part  superseded  by  machinery? 
Machinery  has  done  wonaers,  and  when  we  think 
of  what  hterature  is  becoming  it  is  certainly  to  be 
wished  that  we  could  read  it  Dy  machinery,  and  by 
machinery  digest  it. 

The  Times  remarks  that  if,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  now  in 
fiill  possession  of  his  health  and  mculties,  it  must 
be  avowed  that  his  conduct  is  not  easily  accounted 
for.  He  had  giv«n  rise  to  the  belief  that,  impressed 
with  the  results  of  the  last  general  election,  he 
deemed  it  advisable  to  introduce  most  important 
tnodifieationB  in  his  policy,  to  put  an  end  to  per^ 
sonal  rule,  and  to  govern  in  accordance  with  the 
wOI  of  the  nation.  His  scheme  of  reform  has  been 
hrousht  before  the  Senate,  on  the  acceptance  of 
which  body  the  Emperor  might  have  relied  before- 
hand as  on  a  matter  of  course.  The  new  Consti- 
tntion  may  be  looked  upon  as  already  virtually  in 
rivor.  The  amnesty  extended  to  every  class  of 
political  opponants,  the  thorough  tolerance  not  only 
of  a  firee  but  even  of  a  Ueentious  press,  — every  cir^ 
cmnitance  contributes  to  foster  tne  general  convic- 


tion that  the  new  era  has  dawned  for  France;  yet 
the  Emperor  abides  at  8t.  Cloud  in  apparent  inao- 
tivity,  as  if  he  considered  that  everything  was  done, 
or  that  there  never  was  anything  to  be  done.  A 
cry  has  gone  forth  which  could  not  fiiil  to  find  an 
echo  in  many  organs  of  public  opinion.  "How 
long  is  France  to  wait  for  the  convocation  of  the 
Legislative  Body  ?  "  The  uneasiness  arising  from 
the  delay  has  gone  so  far  that  some  of  the  members 
of  that  body  contend  the  Emperor  could  not  put  off 
the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  beyond  the  26th  of 
next  mon^  without  a  breach  of  tne  Imperial  Con- 
stitution; and  they  are  even  contemplating  an 
invasion  of  their  own  premises  at  that  epoch,  with 
a  view  to  deliberate  with  or  without  the  consent  of 
the  Executive,  —  a  resolution  which  might  be  at- 
tended with  erave  complications.  Of  course,  no 
one  expects  that  matters  will  be  carried  to  such 
extremities.  But,  admitting  that  the  Emperor's 
procrastination  might  be  justifiable  as  a  matte^of 
right,  it  is  certainly  open  to  ohjection  on  the  gronnd 
of  expediency.  There  is  no  end  to  the  unjust  and 
undiaritaUe  constructions  that  are  put  on  the 
Emperor's  doings.  Men  assert,  not  by  any  means 
in  inaudible  murmurs,  that  the  Emperor  is  bent  on 
revddng  his  own  concessions ;  that  he  meditates  a 
new  coup  d'dtat;  that  the  Legislative  Body  will 
not  be  reassembled  either  within  the  legal  term'  or 
at  all ;  that  lists  of  proscription  are  already  drawn 
up;  that  it  is  with  these  views  that  the  Emperor 
has  such  fi^quent  interviews  with  M.  Pietn,  his 
Prefect  of  the  Police;  that  it  is  in  pursuit  of  this 
object  that  changes  are  to  be  introanced  into  the 
command  of  die  Paris  army.  It  is  even  added  that 
iiiB  aggravation  of  absolute  rule  at  home  is  to  be 
compUcated  by  preparations  for  hostility  abroad; 
and  that  it  is  with  tiiis  understanding  tnat  Count 
von  Beust,  who  is  now  on  his  holiday  travels,  and 
who  was  folselyreported  to  have  been  in  Paris  and  to 
have  seen  M.  Kouher,  has,  at  all  events,  come  into 
French  territory  as  far  as  Strasbourg,  where  he 
had  an  interview  with  Prince  Mettemich,.his  agent 
at  the  Court  of  the  Tuileries,  to  firame  a  plan  of 
dipkmiatic  campai^  to  be  fbllowed  by  military 
operations.  To  aUude  to  these  worse  than  idfe 
surmises  is  to  put  their  glaring  absurdity  into  full 
evidence.  They  ought,  nevertheless,  to  make  the 
Emperor  aware  of  the  inexpediency  of  persevering 
in  an  inaction  which  can  give  rise  to  no  fiivorable 
interpretation. 

A  coBSE8POin>EKT  of  the  London  Star,  travel- 
ling in  North  Germany,  thus  describes  a  gambling 
scene  at  Baden :  — 

"  On  my  way  to  Baden  I  travelled  with  a  lady 
who  was  reading  a  German  translation  of  John 
Stuart  Mill's  essay  on  the  *  Subjection  of  Women.' 
I  was  led  to  observe  curiously,  since  here  we  have 
human  nature  pretty  fiurly  tested  in  both  sexes, 
how  women  enter  into  big  battle  for  money.  The 
unaccustomed  are  a  little  excitable  over  small  sums, 
— they  betray  their  excitement  more,  and  have  not 
our  selMattering  slang  of  an  assumed  philosophy. 

Wealthy  old  ladies,  like  the  famous  Countess  K 

below  the  Taunns,  playing  merely  for  the  excite- 
ment over  the  grave  of  all  other  passions,  are  out 
of  the  list.  I  speak  of  the  average  of  women  who 
come  to  win,  as  men  do,  for  uie  money's  sake. 
They  are  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  eighth  to 
the  men.  When  they  have  passed  the  ordesu  of  the 
florins  and  five-firanc  pieces,  they  are  pre-eminent- 
ly concentrated  and  stmcaL    Tketr  foreheads  are 
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not  so  moist ;  they  glance  less  at  the  cards  or  the 
ball.  They  do  not  m>wn  on  the  board,  or  smile,  or 
exclaim  pettishly  in  an  undertone,  or  call  a  friend 
to  remanc  the  extreme  singularity,  nay,  comicality, 
of  a  run  of  persistent  ill-luck.  Their  judgment  is 
faulty,  for  they  double  on  a  loss,  and  rarely  venture 
to  stand  more  than  once  on  the  double  of  a 
gain.  So  they  do  not  break  banks.  I  am  noticing 
their  self-command,  which  is  worthy  of  contempla- 
tion. 

"  Fart  of  it  may  be  ascribed  to  their  greater  subor- 
dination to  their  bienseances ;  it  is  self-command  still. 
The  test  is  exceedingly  trying.  I  saw  it  one  even- 
ng  when  it  was  at  lumace  heat.  There  came  to 
the  roulette  table  a  venerable,  stately  dame  with 
long  locks  of  iron-^y  hair,  and  firm,  handsome 
featinres.  Previously  to  sitting  down  she  had  a  con- 
sultation with  her  son,  who  resembled  her  on  the 
ugly  side,  like  the  shadow  of  a  hand  on  the  wall. 
Taey  had  evidently  come  to  play  for  money  wanted. 
She  commenced  with  a  cast  of  five-louis  pieces. 
Probably  she  preferred  the  warm  game  of  roulette  to 
trente  et  quarante,  from  a  taste  for  odd  and  even,  upon 
which  she  commenced  betting  successfully,  wnile 
her  son  skirmished  on  numbers.  He  soon  lost  his 
head.  Ailer  a  fair  course  of  luck,  she  attacked  the 
black  and  red,  securing  herself  against  zero  as  well 
as  she  could  with  one  louis  or  two.  For  a  consid- 
able  time  she  had  undiminished  good  fortune,  and 
continued  to  fold  up  the  influx  of  mille-franc  billets 
in  her  vast  red  morocco  pocket-book.  I  marked  the 
change  of  the  tide  on  the  face  of  her  son.  The 
poor  fellow  was  staring  at  six  of  these  bank-notes 
swept  into  captivity.  Six  others  followed  them, 
and  for  many  times  six  more.  Incapable  of  hiding 
the  horror  othis  sensations,  he  stalked  up  and  down 
the  room,  peeping  at  the  game  Gcom  every  point ; 
his  head  was  over  everybody's  shoulder.  You 
heard  the  agonized  creak  of  his  expressive  boots, 
and  knew  mm  behind  you.  She,  meanwhile,  re- 
mained absolutely  impassive :  nothing  in  the  eyes, 
nothing  on  the  ^kin,  betrayed  emotion;  nothing 
in  the  tone  of  the  voice.  Haifa  dozen  of  our  coun- 
trymen, surveying  the  field  of  battle  with  that  air  of 
respectful  disgust  peculiar  to  them  when  great  things 
are  doing  upon  it,  pronounced  her,  in  vernacular 
slang,  an  astonishing  woman.  Whenever  her  luck 
swayed  back  to  her,  she  was  meditatively  eyed  by  the 
rest  present.  I  found  the  man,  her  son,  witb  his 
body  projected  out  of  one  of  the  windows,  where  he 
nearly  lost  his  balance  in  the  recurrence  of  a  fit  of 
frenzied  desire  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  progress  of 
the  duel.  She  looked  on  our  faces  and  his  with 
equal  composure,  and  his  one  would  have  supposed 
enough  to  unnerve  a  mother.  She  played  for  five 
hours.  It  was  only  during  the  last  that  her  bosom 
gave  now  and  then  a  deeper  heave,  and  occasionally 
the  tell-tale  thin  division  of  the  lips,  drawing  hard 
breath  in,  was  seen.  The  mouth  is  the  gambler's 
index  in  women  as  in  men.  How  much  she  lost,  the 
red  morocco  pocket-book  did  not  reveal.  '  It  waxed 
lean.  Upon  the  closing  of  the  bank  she  rose  to  look 
for  her  son,  and  discovered  the  burly  creature  with 
dLfficulty.^  He  plunged  into  questions,  to  which  she 
calmly  adjourned  all  answer,  and  walked  forth.  This 
was  but  one  woman,  clearly  a  woman  rarely  to  be 
matched,  but  she  offered  an  exhibition  of  the  powers 
of  her  sex  in  various  ways.  Not  knowing  her,  I  am 
unable  to  say  how  she  comforted  her^lf  after  the  ef- 
fort. She  nad  not  the  appearance  of  one  who 
would  take  to  the  diversion  of  hysterics  and  the 
cordial    of  despair.    I  admit  that    the   example 


should  be  fc^owed  dixough  before  it  may  be  said 
that  in  addition  to  physical  endurance  ana  consum- 
mate nerve,  she  has  the  quality  we  presume  to  call 
mamy.  But  it  may  truly  oe  said  that  few  men  with 
such  a  moping,  creaking,  desperate  animal  of  an 
offspring  handng  on  their  chances,  would  haye 
fbugbt  me  duel  out  so  victorious  of  aspect.  Unlike 
theliady  Macbeth,  femiliarly  cited  as  an  instance 
of  woman's  inevitable  tendency  to  spoil  the  shpw, 
collapse,  and  finish  badly  after  a  mighty  effort,  she 
herself  did  the  deed.  Gfrant  that  she  is  used  to  it, 
the  argument  is  none  the  wericer  on  behalf  her  sex's 
ability  to  play  most  of  the  games  of  life  on  a  footing 
with  men. 


THE  LAST  BOAT. 

The  last  boat  out  fr<Mn  Margate  pierl 

Farewell  to  folly  and  unreason  1 
Kind  reader,  please  to  drop  a  tear 

And  bid  adieu  to  Margate  season. 
The  jetty 's  lefl  behind,  beyond 

The  scene  seems  anything  but  pleasant, 
A  long  fisu^weU  to  Spiers  and  Pond, 

And  fascinating  Royal  Crescent. 

Prone  are  our  castles  on  the  sand^ 

Knocked  over  by  the  sea  invading ; 
Bluff  equinoctial  gales  command 

An  end  of  matutinal  spading. 
The  proud  proprietors  of  goats. 

And  donkey  boys,  have  ceased  their  rackets, 
Grim  salts  sit  straddling  on  their  boats, 

And  look  far  bluer  than  their  jackets. 

Alone  the  little  sphooner  lies 

With  not  a  cockney  left  to  man  it ; 
In  vain  the  cursing  carman  cries 

For  riders  round  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
Hushed  are  the  revelries  of  night, — 

The  song  and  chorus  on  the  jetty,  — 
No  longer  Luna  sheds  her  light 

On  Harry  whispering  to  Hetty  I 

No  more  the  antiquaries  sob, 

For  calm  of  Canterbury's  cloister ; 
Smart  msddens  vainly  offer  Cobb 

To  wash  down  the  neglected  oyster. 
A  sorry  change  creeps  o  er  the  town, 

For  all  reside,  and  no  one  lodges, 
And  Margate  merciless  must  own 

The  undivided  sway  of  Hodges. 

The  last  boat  out  I  once  welcomed  waves 

Have  turned  their  backs  upon  us  truly; 
The  swell  most  certwnly  behaves 

In  manner  rough  and  most  unruly. 
This  husbands'  l^t,  which  in  the  sun 

Dear  wives  excitedly  have  sighted, 
Takes  back  both  wife  and  little  one 

To  home  and  Camden  Town  delighted. 

Ah !  love,  we  11  weather  out  the  squall ! 

Maybe  the  little  ones  are  weary. 
Still  home  is  sweetest  after  all, 

And  autumn  fires  are  very  cheery. 
The  last  boat  out  from  Mai^te  pier — 

When  our  short  holiday  is  over  — 
Brings  you  and  me  to  haven,  dear ! 

And  all  the  little  pets  to  clover  I 
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ST.  PAUL  AND  PROTESTANTISM. 

BT  MATTHEW  ABNOLD. 
I. 

MoKSiEUR  Renaic  sums  up  his  recent  interest- 
ing volume  on  St  Paul  by  saying:  "After  hav- 
ing been  for  three  hundred  years,  thanks  to  Protes- 
tantism, the  Christian  doctor  par  excellence,  Paul  is 
now  comins  to  an  end  of  his  reign."  All  through 
his  book  Monsieur  Renan  is  possessed  with  a  sense 
of  this  close  relationship  between  St.  Paul  and  Prot- 
estantism. F^testantism  has  made  Paul,  he  says ; 
Pauline  doctrine  is  identified  with  Protestant  doc- 
trine ;  Paul  is  a  Protestant  doctor,  and  the  counter- 
part of  Luther.  Monsieur  Renan  has  a  strong  dis- 
taste for  Protestantism,  and  this  distaste  extends 
itself,  therefore,  to  the  Protestant  Paul.  The  reign 
of  tliis  Protestant  is  now  coming  to  an  end,  and 
such  a  consummation  evidently  has  Monsieur  Ren- 
an's  approval. 

St,  Paid  is  now  coining  to  an  end  of  his  reign. 
Precisely  the  contrary,  1  venture  to  think,  is  the 
judgment  to  which  a  true  criticism  of  men  and  of 
things  leads  us.  The  Protestantism  which  has  so 
used  and  abused  St.  Paul  is  coming  to  an  end ;  its 
organizations,  strong  and  active  as  they  look,  are 
touched  with  the  finger  of  death ;  its  fundamental 
ideas,  sounding  forth  still  every  week  firom  thou- 
sands of  pulpits,  have  in  them  no  significance  and 
no  power  for  the  progressive  thought  of  hinnanity. 
But  the  reign  of  the  real  St  Paid  is  only  begin- 
ning ;  his  fundamental  ideas,  disen^as[ed  from  the 
elaborate  misconceptions  with  which  Protestantism 
has  overlaid  them,  will  have  an  influence  in  the 
future  sreater  than  any  which  they  have  yet  had, 
—  an  influence  proportioned  to  their  correspond- 
ence with  a  number  of  the  deepest  and  most  per- 
manent ^ts  of  human  nature  itself. 

Elsewhere  I  have  pointed  out  how,  for  us  in  this 
country,  Puritanism  is  the  stnms  and  special  rep- 
resentative of  Protestantism.  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land existed  before  Protestantism,  and  contains 
much  besides  Protestantism ;  remove  the  schemes 
of  doctrine,  Calvinistic  or  Arminian,  which  for 
Protestantism,  merely  as  such,  make  the  very  sub- 
stance of  its  relizion,  and  all  which  is  most  valu- 
able in  the  Churdi  of  England  would  still  remain. 
These  schemes,'  or  the  ideas  out  of  which  they 
spring,  show  themselves  in  the  Prayer  Book ;  but 
ttey  are  not  what  gives  the  Prayer  Book  its  im- 
portance and  value.  But  Puritanism  exists  for  the 
sake  of  these  schemes ;  its  organizations  are  inven- 
tions for  enforcing  them  more  purely  and  thorough- 
ly.   Questions  of  discipline  and  ceremonies  have 


always  been  admitted  to  be  in  themselves  sec- 
ondary ;  it  is  because  that  conception  of  the  wavs 
of  Grod  to  man  which  Puritanism  has  formed  tor 
itself  appears  to  Puritanism  superlatively  true 
and  precious,  that  Independents  and  Baptists  and 
Methodists  in  England,  and  Presbyterians  in  Scot- 
land, have  been  impelled  to  constitute  for  inculcat- 
ing it  a  church-order  where  it  might  be  less  swamped 
by  the  additions  and  ceremonies  of  men,  might  be 
more  simply  and  effectively  enounced,  and  might 
stand  more  absolute  and  central  than  in  the  church- 
order  of  Anglicans  or  Roman  Catholics.  Of  that 
conception  the  cardinal  points  are  fixed  by  the 
tei*ms  election  and  justification.  These  terms  come 
fix)m  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  scheme 
which  Puritanism  has  constructed  with  them  pro- 
fesses to  be  St  Paul's  scheme. 

The  same  scheme,  or  something  very  like  it,  has 
been,  and  still  is,  embraced  by  many  adherents  of 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome;  but  these 
Churches  rest  their  c&ims  to  men's  interest  and  at- 
tachment, not  on  the  possession  of  such  a  scheme, 
but  on  oiher  grounds  with  which  we  have  for  the 
present  nothing  to  do.  Puritanism's  very  reason 
for  existing  depends  on  the  worth  of  this  its  vital 
conception,  derived  firom  St.  Paul's  writings ;  and 
when  we  are  told  that  St  Paul  is  a  Protestant 
doctor  whose  reizn  is  ending,  a  Puritan,  keen, 
pugnacious,  and  shutting  up  religion  of  the  heart 
into  theories  of  the  brain  about  election  and  justifi- 
cation, we  in  England,  at  any  rate,  can  best  try  the 
assertion  by  fixing  our  eyes  on  our  own  Puritans, 
and  comparing  their  doctrine  and  their  hold  on 
vital  truth  with  St.  Paul's. 

This  we  propose  now  to  do,*  ind,  indeed,  to  do  it 
will  onh'  be  to  complete  what  we  have  already  be- 

fun.  For  already,  when  we  were  speaking  of  He- 
raism  and  Hellenism,*  we  were  led  to  remark  how 
the  oveivHebraizing  of  Puritanism,  and  its  want  of 
a  wide  culture,  do  so  narrow  its  range  and  impair 
its  vision  that  even  the  documents  which  it  thinks 
all-sufficient,  and  to  the  study  of  which  it  exclusively 
rivets  itself,  it  does  not  rightly  understand,  but  is 
apt  to  make  of  them  something  quite  different  from 
wnat  they  really  are.  In  short,  no  man,  we  said, 
who  knows  nothing  else,  knows  even  his  Bible. 
And  we  showed  how  readers  of  the  Bible  attached 
to  essential  words  and  ideas  of  the  Bible  a  sense 
which  was  not  the  writer's ;  and  in  particular  how 
this  had  happened  with  regard  to  the  Pauline  doc- 
trine of  resurrection.  J^et  us  take  the  present 
opportunity  of  going  further  in  the  same  road ;  and 

•  See  Caltare  and  Anarchy,  p.  17tf. 
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instead  of  lightly  disparaging  the  great  name  of  St 
Paul,  let  u8  see  if  the  neecSil  thing  if  not  rather 
to  re&cue  Bu  Bfttd  and  die  Bible  ft^m  the  peryer- 
sions'of  tkem  by  miBtaken  men. 

So  long  as  me  well-known  habit,  on  which  we 
have  80  often  enlarged,  prevails  amongst  our  coun- 
trymen, of  holding  mechanically  their  ideas  them- 
selves, but  making  it  their  chief  aim  to  work  witk 
energy  and  enthusiasm  for  the  arganizatioiui  which 
profess  those  ideas,  English  Puritanism  is  not  likely 
to  make  such  a  return  upon  its  own  thoughts,  and 
upon  the  elements  of  its  being,  as  to  accomplish  for 
itself  an  operation  of  the  kind  needed ;  thpo^  it 
has  men  wnose  natural  faculties,  were  they  but  free 
to  use  them,  would  undoubtedly  prove  equal  to  the 
task.    The  same  habit  prevents  our  Puritans  from 
being  reached  by  philosophical  works,  which  exist 
in  sufficient  numbers  and  of  which  Monsieur  Reuss's 
history  of  the  growth  of  Christian  theology  is  an 
admirable    specimen,  —  works    where    the    entire 
scheme  of  Pauline  doctrine  is  laid  out  with  carefrd 
research  and  impartial  accuracy.    To  give  effect  to 
the  predominant  points  in  Paul's  teaching,  and  to 
exlubit  these  in  so  plidn  and  popular  a  manner  aa 
to  invite  and  almost  compel  all  men's  comprehen- 
sion, is  not  the  design  of  such  works ;  and  only  by 
writings  with  this  desi^  in  view  will  English  Puri- 
tanism be  reached.     Our  one  Qualification  for  the 
bosiness  in  hand  lies  in  that  behef  of  ours,  so  much 
contested  by  our  countrymen,  of  the  primary  need- 
ftdness  of  seeing  things  as  they  really  are,  and  of 
the  greater  importance  of  ideas  than  of  the  machin- 
ery which  exists  for  them.    If  by  means  of  letting 
our  consciousness  play  upon  them  freely,  and  by 
following  the  methods  of   studying  uid  judging 
thence  generated,  we  are  shown  that  we  ought  in 
real  truth  neither  to  abase  St.  Paul  and  Puritanism 
together,  as  Monsieur  Renan  does,  nor  to  abase  St. 
Paul  but  exalt  Puritanism,  nor  yet  to  exalt  both 
Puritanism  and   St.  Paul  together,  but  rather  to 
abase  Puritanism  and  exalt  SL  Paul,  then  we  can- 
not but  think  that  even  for  Puritanism  itself,  also, 
it  will  be  the  best,  however  unpalatable,  to  be  shown 
this.    Puritanism  certainly  wishes  well  to  St.  Paul ; 
it  cannot  wish  to  compromise  him  by  an  unin- 
telligent adhesion  to  him  and  a  blind  adoption  of 
his  words,  instead  of  being  a  true  child  to  him.  Yet 
this  is  what  it  has  really  done.    What  in  St  Paul 
is  secondary  and  subordinate,  Puritanism  has  made 
primary  and  essential;  what  in  St.  Paul  is  figure 
and  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  feeling,  Puritanism  has 
transported  into  the  sphere  of  intellect  and  made 
formula.     On  the  .  other  hand,  what  is  with  St 
Paul  primary,  Puritanism  has  treated  as  subordi- 
nate :  and  miat  is  with  him  thesis,  and  belonging 
g[)  far  as  anything  in  religion  can  properly  be  said 
us  to  belong^  to  the  sphere  of  intellect^  Puritan- 
ism has  made  image  and  figure. 

And  first  let  us  premise  ^vdiat  we  mean  in  this 
matter  by  primary  and  secondary,  essential  and 
subordinate.  We  mean,  so  fiu*  as  the  apostle  is 
concerned,  a  greater  or  less  approach  to  what  really 
characterizes  him  and  gives  his  teaching  its  origi- 
nality and  power.  We  mean,  so  ^  as  trath  is  con- 
cerned, a  greater  or  less  agreement  with  fiurt»  which 
can  be  verified,  and  a  greater  or  less  power  of  ex- 
plaining them.  WTiat  essentially  characterizes  a 
religious  teacher,  and  ^ves  I^jt"  his  permanent 
worth  and  vitality,  is,  after  all,  just  the  scientific 
yalue  of  his  teaching,  its  correspondence  with  im- 

S>rtant  facts,  and  we  light  it  throws  on  them, 
ever  was  the  truth  of  this  so  apparent  as  now. 


The  scientific  sense  in  man  never  asserted  its  claims 
so  strongly ;  the  propeoBity  of  religion  to  neglect 
thoM  claims,  and  im  peril  ind  i)m  to  it  mmi 
neglecting  thea,  nerer  were  so  manifest.  The 
license  of  affirmation  about  God  and  his  proceed- 
ings, in  which  the  religious  world  indulge,  is  more 
and  more  met  by  the  demand  for  verification. 
When  Calvinism  tells  us,  *'  It  is  agreed  between 
God  and  the  Mediator  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God,  surety  for  the  redeemed,  as  parties-contractors, 
that  the  sins  of  the  redeemed  should  be  imputed  to 
innocent  Christ,  and  he  both  condemned  and  put 
to  death  for  them,  upon  this  very  condition,  tnat 
whosoever  heartily  consents  unto  the  covenant  of 
reconciliation  offered  through  Christ,  shall,  by  the 
imputation  of  his  obedience  unto  them,  be  justified 
and  holden  righteous  before  God  " ;  —  when  Calvin- 
ism tells  us  this,  is  it  not  talking  about  God  just 
as  if  he  was  a  man  in  the  next  street,  whose  pro- 
ceedings Calvinism  intimately  knew  and  could  give 
account  of,  could  verii^  that  aeoount  at  any  moment, 
and  enable  us  to  verify  it  also  ?  It  is  true,  when 
the  scientific  sense  in  us — the  sense  which  seeks 
exact  knowledge  —  calls  for  that  yerification,  Calvin- 
ism refers  us  to  St  Paul,  fix)m  whom  it  professes  to 
have  got  this  histor}'  of  what  it  calls  "  the  covenant 
of  redemption."  But  this  is  only  pushing  the  diffi- 
culty a  stage  further  back.  For  if  it  is  St  Paul, 
and  not  Calvinism,  that  pn^esses  this  exact  acquaint- 
ance with  Grod  and  his  doings,  the  scientific  sense 
calls  upon  St  Paul  to  produce  the  facts  by  which 
he  verifies  what  he  says  :  and  if  he  cannot  produce 
them,  then  it  treats  both  St.  Paul's  assertion,  and 
Calvinism's  assertion  after  him,  as  of  no  real 
consequence. 

No  one  will  deny  that  such  is  the  behavior  of  sci- 
ence towards  religion  in  our  day,  though  many  may 
deplore  it  And  it  is  not  that  the  scientific  sense  in 
us  denies  the  rights  of  the  poetic  sense,  which  em- 
ploys a  figured  and  ima^native  language.  But  the 
language  we  have  just  been  quoting  is  not  fi^ora- 
tive  and  poetic  language,  it  is  scholastic  and  sci- 
entific language.  Assertions  in  scientific  language 
must  stand  the  tests  c^  scientific  examination.  Nei- 
ther is  it  that  the  scientific  sense  In  us  refuses  to  ad- 
mit willingly  and  reverently  the  name  of  God,  as  a 
point  in  winch  the  religious  and  the  scientific  sense 
may  meet,  as  the  least  inadequate  name  for  that 
universal  order  which  the  intellect  feels  after  as  a 
law,  and  the  heart  feels  afler  as  a  benefit  *'  We, 
too,"  might  the  men  of  science  with  truth  say  to  the 
men  of  religion,  —  "  we,  too,  would  gladly  say  God, 
if  only,  the  moment  one  says  Godf  you  would  not 
pester  one  with  your  pretensions  of  knowing  all 
about  him."  That  stream  of  tendency  by  which  all 
things  strive  to  fulfil  the  law  of  their  oeing,  and 
whidi,  inasmuch  as  our  idea  of  real  welfare  r^olves 
itself  into  this  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  one's  being, 
man  rightly  deems  the  fountain  of  all  goodness,  and 
calls  by  toe  worthiest  and  most  solemn  name  he 
can,  which  is  God,  science  also  might  willingly  own 
for  the  fountain  of  all  goodness,  and  call  God. 
But  however  much  more  than  this  the  heart  ms^ 
with  propriety  put  into  its  language  respecting  Goo, 
this  is  as  much  as  science  can  with  strictness  pot 
there.  Therefore,  when  the  religious  world,  follow- 
ing its  bent  of  trying  to  describe  what  it  loves,  am- 
plifying and  again  amplifying  its  description,  and 
guarding  finally  this  amplifi^  description  by  the 
most  precise  and  rigid  terms  it  can  find,  comes  at 
last,  with  die  best  intentions,  to  the  notion  of  a  sort 
of  magnified  and  non-natural  man,  who  {proceeds  io 
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the  fashion  laid  down  in  the  Cahinistic  thesis  we 
have  qaoied,  then  science  strikes  in,  remarks  the 
difference  between  this  aecond  notion  and  the  no- 
tion It  originally  admitted,  and  demands  to  have 
the  new  notion  rerified,  as  the  first  can  be  Terified, 
bv  facts.  Bnt  this  does  not  nnsettle  the  first  no- 
tioii,  or  prercnt  science  from  acknowledging  the  im- 
portance and  the  scientific  ralidity  of  propontlons 
which  are  gnranded  upon  the  first  notion,  and  shed 
l^t  over  it. 

Tferertheless,  researches  in  this  sphere  are  now  a 
good  deal  ecliosed  in  popolarity  by  researches  in 
we  sphere  of  ppysics,  and  no  lon^hare  the  vogue 
which  ther  once  had.  I  have  related  how  an  emi- 
nent phyAcist  with  whose  acquaintance  I  am  hon- 
ored imagines  me  to  have  invented  the  author  of 
the  Sacra  Prwata  :  and  that  fashionable  newspaper, 
the  Morning  Post,  undertaking  —  as  I  seemed,  it 
said,  very  anxious  about  the  matter  — to  supply  in- 
formation as  to  who  the  author  really  wa$(,  laid  it 
down  that  he  was  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  and  that  his 
kiea0  and  writings,  to  which  I  attached  so  much 
value,  had  been  among  the  main  provocatives  of  the 
Indian  mutiny.  Therofere  it  is  perhaps  expedient 
to  refresh  our  memory  as  to  these  schemes  of  doo- 
fa^ne,  Calvinistic  or  Arminian,  for  the  upholding  of 
which,  as  has  been  said,  British  Puritanism  exists, 
before  we  proceed  to  compare  them,  for  correspond- 
ence with  facts  and  for  scientific  validity,  with  the 
teaching  of  St.  Paul. 

Calviniam,  then,  begins  by  laying  down  that  God 
firom  all  etemitr  decided  whatever  was  to  come  to 
pass  in  time ;  ^at  by  his  decree  a  certain  number 
of  angels  and  men  are  predestinated,  out  of  Crod's 
mere  ftee  grace  and  love,  without  any  foresight  of 
fkith  or  good  woiiLsin  them,  to  everlasting  life ;  and 
others  foreordained,  according  to  the  unsearchable 
counsel  of  his  will,  whereby  he  extends  or  withholds 
mercy  as  he  pleases,  to  everlasting  death.     God 
made,  however,  our  first  parents,  Adam  and  Eve, 
nprigbt  and  able  to  keep  his  law,  which  was  written 
in  tneir  hearts ;  at  the  same  time  entering  into  a 
contract  with  th^n,  and  with  their  posterity  as  rep- 
i^esented  in  them,  by  which  they  were  assured  of 
everlasting  life  in  return  for  perfect  obedience,  and 
of  everlasting  death  if  they  should  be  disobedient. 
Onr  first  pmnts,  being  enticed  by  Satan,  a  fallen 
aogcl  speaking  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  broke  this 
covenant  of  works,  as  it  is  called,  by  eating  the  for- 
bidden fruit ;  and  hereby  they,  and  their  posterity 
in  them  and  with  them,  became  not  only  liable  to 
etema]  death,  bnt  lost  also  their  natnral  upri^tness 
and  all  aUlity  to  please  €rod ;  nay,  they  became  by 
nature  enemies  to  €rod  and  to  all  spiritual  good,  and 
inclined  only  to  evil  continually.    This,  says  Cal- 
vinism, is  our  original  sin;  the  bitter  root  of  all  our 
actual  trangressions,  in  th<Wht,  word,  and  deed. 
^  Yet,  though  man  has  nei&er  power  nor  incHna- 
lion  to  rise  out  of  this  wretched  fallen  state,  but  is 
rather  disposed  to  lie  insensible  in  it  till  he  perish, 
another  covenant  exists  by  which  his  condition  is 
greatly  affected.  This  is  the  covenant  of  redemption, 
made  and  asreed  upon,  says  Calvinism,  between 
God  the  Fat^  and  God  the  Son  in  the  Council  of 
the  Trinity  befbre  the  world  began.    The  sum  of 
Ae  covenant  of  redemption  is  this :  God  having,  by 
the  eternal  decree  already  mentioned,  freely  chosen 
to  Hie  a  eert^n  number  oiflost  mankind,  gave  them 
befoiis  the  world  began  to  Crod  the  Son,  appointed 
Bedeemer,  on  coodition  that  if  he  humblea  Mmself 
so  fiir  as  to  assnme  the  human  nature  in  union  with 
the  divine  nature,  submit  liimsolf  to  the  law  as  sure- 


ty fbr  the  elect,  and  satisfy  justice  for  them  by  giv- 
ing obedience  in  their  name,  even  to  sufferinjc  the 
cursed  death  of  the  cross,  he  should  ransom  and  re- 
deem them  from  sin  and  death,  and  purchase  for 
them  righteousness  and  eternal  life.  The  Son  of 
Grod  accepted  the  condition,  or  bai^ain,  as  Calvin- 
ism calls  it;  and  in  the  fulness  of  time  came,  as 
Jesus  Christ,  into  the  world,  was  bom  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  subiected  himself  to  tiie  law,  and  completely 
paid  the  due  ransom  on  the' cross. 

Grod  has  in  his  word,  the  Bible,  revealed  to  man 
this  covenant  of  grace  or  redemption.  All  those 
whom  he  has  predestinated  to  life  he  in  his  own 
time  efFectnally  calls  to  be  partakers  in  the  release 
offered.  Man  Is  altogether  passive  in  this  call,  un- 
til the  Holy  Spirit  enables  nim  to  answer  it.  The 
Hobr  Spirit,  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity,  applies 
totne  elect  the  redemption  purchased  by  Christ, 
through  working  faith  in  them.  As  soon  as  the 
elect  nave  faith  m  Jesus  Christ,  that  is,  as  soon  as 
they  give  their  consent  heartily  and  repentantly,  in 
the  sense  of  deserved  condemnation,  to  the  covenant 
of  grace,  Grod  justifies  them  by  imputing  to  them 
that  pwrifect  obedience  which  Cfnrist  gave  to  the  law 
and  tfie  satisfaction  also  which  upon  the  cross 
Christ  gave  to  justice  in  their  name.  They  who 
are  thus  called  and  justified  are  by  the  same  powei 
fifcewise  sanctified ;  the  dominion  of  carnal  lusts  be- 
in^  destroyed  in  them,  and  the  practice  of  holiness 
bemg,  in  spite  of  some  remnants  of  corruption,  put 
in  their  power.  Good  works,  done  in  obedience  to 
God's  moral  law,  are  the  fruits  and  evidences  of  a 
true  fhith ;  and  the  persons  of  the  faithful  elect  be- 
ing accepted  through  Christ,  their  good  works  also 
are  accepted  in  mm  and  rewarded.  But  works 
done  by  other  and  unrezenerate  men,  though  they 
may  be  things  which  Gk>a  commands,  cannot  please 
God,  and  are  sinful.  The  elect  can  after  justifica- 
tion and  sanctification  no  more  fall  from  the  state 
of  mice,  but  shall  certainly  persevere  to  the  end 
and  be  eternally  saved ;  and  of  this  they  may,  even 
in  the  present  life,  have  the  certain  assurance. 
Finally,  afler  death,  their  souls  and  bodies  are  joy- 
fully joined  together  again  in  the  resiurrection,  and 
they  remain  thenceforth  forever  with  Christ  in 
glory :  while  all  the  wicked  are  sent  away  into  hell 
with  Satan,  whom  they  have  served. 

We  have  here  set  down  the  main  doctrines  ot 
Calvinistic  Puritanism  almost  entirely  in  words  of 
its  own  choosing.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into 
distinctions  such  as  those  between  sublapsarians, 
supralapsarians,  between  Calvinists  who  believe 
that  Grod's  decree  of  election  and  reprobation  was 
passed  in  foresight  of  original  sin  and  on  account 
of  it,  and  Cahrinists  who  believe  that  it  was  passed 
absolutely  and  independently.  The  important 
points  of  Calvinism  —  original  sin,  free  election,  ef- 
rectiMd  calling,  justification  through  imputed  right- 
eousness —  are  common  to  both.  The  passiveness 
of  man,  the  activity  of  God,  are  the  great  features 
in  this  scheme ;  there  is  very  little  of  what  man 
does,  very  much  of  what  Grod  does ;  and  what  God 
does  is  described  with  such  particularity  that  the 
figure  we  have  used  of  the  man  in  the  next  street 
cannot  but  recur  strongly  to  our  minds.  The  posi- 
tive Protestantism  of  Puritanism,  with  which  we  are 
here  concerned,  as  distinguished  firom  the  negative 
Rxytestantism  of  the  Church  of  England,  has  nour- 
ished itself  with  ardor  on  this  scheme  of  doctrine. 
It  informs  and  fashions  the  whole  religion  of  Scot- 
land, established  and  nonconforming,  it  is  the  doc- 
trine which  Puritan  flocks  delight  to  hear  from  their 
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miidsters.  It  was  Puritanism's  constant  reproach 
against  the  Church  of  England,  that  this  essential 
doctrine  was  not  firmly  enough  held  and  set  forth 
by  her.  At  the  Hampton  Court  Conference  in 
1604,  in  the  committee  of  divines  appointed  by  the 
^use  of  Lords  in  1641,  and  again  at  the  Savoy 
Conference  in  1661,  the  reproach  regularly  ap- 
peared. ''  Some  have  defended,''  is  Sie  Puritan 
complaint,  '<  the  whole  gross  substance  of  Armin- 
ianism,  that  the  act  of  conversion  depends  upon  the 
concurrence  of  man's  free  will;  some  do  teach 
and  preach  that  good  works  are  concauses  with 
faith  in  the  act  of  justification ;  some  have  defended 
universal  grace,  some  have  absolutely  denied  origi- 
nal sin."  As  Puritanism  grew,  the  Calvinistic 
scheme  of  doctrine  hardened  and  became  stricter ; 
of  the  Calvinistic  confessions  of  faith  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  —  the  Helvetic  Confession,  the  Bel- 
glc  Confession,  the  Heidelberg  Catechism, — the 
alvinism  is  so  moderate  as  to  astonish  any  one  who 
has  been  used  only  to  its  later  developments.  Even 
the  much-abnsed  canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  no 
one  can  read  attentively  through  without  finding 
in  parts  of  them  a  genuine  movement  of  thought,  — 
sometimes  even  a  philosophic  depth,  —  and  a  pow- 
erful religious  feeling.  In  the  documents  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly,  twenty-five  years  late,  this 
has  disappeared ;  and  what  we  call  the  British  Phil- 
istine stands  in  his  religious  capacity,  sheer  and 
stark,  before  us.  Seriousness  is  the  one  merit  of 
these  documents,  but  it  is  a  seriousness  too  mixed 
with  the  alloy  of  mundane  strife  and  hatred  to  be 
called  a  religious  feeling ;  not  a  trace  of  delicacy 
of  perception,  or  of  philosophic  thinking ;  the  mere 
rigidness  and  contentiousness  of  the  controversial- 
ist and  political  dissenter;  a  Calvinism  exaggeiv 
ated  till  it  is  simply  repelling ;  and  to  complete  the 
whole,  a  machinery  of  covenants,  conditions,  bar- 
gains,  and  parties-contractors,  such  as  could  have 
proceeded  from  no  one  but  the  bom  Anglo-Saxon 
man  of  business,  British  or  American. 

However,  a  scheme  of  doctrine  is  not  necessarily 
fklse  because  of  the  style  in  which  its  adherents  may 
have  at  a  particular  moment  enounced  it.  From 
the  faults  which  disfigure  the  performance  of  the 
Westminster  divines  fixe  profession  of  faithprefixed 
to  the  ConCTegational  Year-Book  ia^e,  T\ie  Con- 
gregationalists  form  one  of  the  two  great  divisions 
of  Endish  Puritans.  "  Congregational  churches  be- 
lieve, '  their  Year-Book  tells  us,  "  that  the  first  man 
disobeyed  the  divine  command,  fell  from  his  state 
of  innocence  and  purity,  and  involved  all  his  poster- 
ity in  the  consequences  of  that  fall.  They  believe 
that  all  who  will  be  saved  were  the  objects  of  God's 
eternal  and  electing  love,  and  were  given  by  an 
act  of  divine  sovereignty  to  the  Son  of  Grod.  They 
believe  that  Christ  meritoriously  obtained  eternal 
redemption  for  us,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given 
in  consequence  of  Christ's  mediation." 

The  essential  points  of  Calvinism  are  all  here. 
To  this  profession  of  faith,  annually  published  in 
the  Year-Book  of  the  Independents,  subscription  is 
not  required;  Puritanism  thus  retoaining  honor- 
ably consistent  with  the  protests  which,  at  the  Res- 
toration, it  made  against  the  call  for  subscription. 
But  the  authors  of  the  Year-Book  say  with  pride, 
and  it  is  a  common  boast  of  the  Independent  church- 
es, '!-it  though  they  do  not  require  subscription, 
there  is,  perhaps,  in  no  religious  body,  such  firm 
and  general  agreement  in  doctrine  as  among  Con- 
«rregationalists.  This  is  true,  and  it  is  even  more 
I'uc  of  the  fiocks  than  of  the  ministers,  of  whom  the 


abler  and  the  younger  begin  to  be  lifted  by  the 
stream  of  modem  ioeas.  Still,  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  Protestantism  of  one  sreat  division  of 
English  Puritans  is  ondpubtedly  Calvinist,  the 
Baptists  holding  in  general  the  scheme  of  Calvinism 
yet  more  strictly  than  the  Independents. 

The  other  great  division  of  English  Puritanism 
is  formed  by  ^e  Methodists.  T^leyan  Metho- 
dism is,  as  is  well  known,  not  Calvinist  but  Armin- 
ian.  The  Methodist  Magazine  was  called  by  Wee- 
ley  the  Arminian  Magazine,  and  kept  that  title 
all  through  his  life.  Arminianism  is  an  attempt 
made  with  the  best  intentions,  and  with  much  truth 
of  practical  sense,  but  not  in  a  very  profound  phil- 
osophical spirit,  to  escape  from  what  perplexes  &nd 
shocks  us  in  Calvinism.  The  God  of  Calvinism  is 
a  magnified  and  non-natural  man,  who  decrees  at 
his  mere  good  pleasure  some  men  to  salvation  and 
other  men  to  reprobation ;  the  Gk>d  of  Arminianiwn 
is  a  magnified  and  non-natural  man  who  foreknows 
the  course  of  each  man's  life,  and  who  decrees 
each  of  us  to  salvation  or  reprobation  in  accordance 
with  this  foreknowledge.  But  so  long  as  we  re- 
main in  this  anthropomorphic  order  of  ideas  the 
question  will  always  occur :  Why  did  not  a  being 
of  infinite  power  and  infinite  love  so  make  all  men 
as  that  there  should  be  no  cause  for  this  sad  fore- 
knowledge and  sad  decree  respecting  a  number  of 
them?  In  trath,  Calvinism,  is  both  theologically 
more  coherent,  and  also  shows  a  deeper  sense  of 
reality  than  Arminianism,  which,  in  the  practical 
man's  fashion,  is  apt  to  scrape  the  surface  of  things 
only.  For  instance,  the  Arminian  Remonstrants,  m 
their  zeal  to  justify  the  morality,  ii^  a  human  sense, 
of  God's  ways,  maintained  that  he  sent  his  word  to 
one  nation  raUier  than  another  according  as  he  saw 
that  one  nation  was  more  worthy  than  another  of 
such  a  preference.  The  Calvinist  doctors  oS  the 
Synod  of  Dort  have  no  difiiculty  in  showing  that 
Moses  and  Christ  both  of  them  assert,  with  respect 
to  the  Jewish  nation,  the  direct  contrary ;  and  not 
only  do  they  here  obtain  a  theological  triumph,  bat 
in  rebutting  the  Arminian  theory  they  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  historical  truth  and  with  the  real 
march  of  human  ^airs.  The  Calvinists  seize  the 
fact  here,  while  the  Arminians  miss  it.  The  Cal- 
vinist's  fault  is  in  his  scientific  appreciation  of  the 
fact ;  in  the  reasons  he  gives  for  it.  God,  he  says, 
sends  his  word  to  one  nation  rather  than  another 
at  his  mere  good  pleasure^  Here  we  have  again  the 
magnified  and  non-natural  man,  who  likes  and  dis- 
likes, knows  and  decrees  just  as  a  man,  onl^^  on  a 
scale  immensely  transcending  anything  of  which  we 
have  experience ;  and  whose  proceedings  we  never- 
theless describe  as  if  he  were  in  the  next  street^  idic 
people  to  verify  all  we  say  about  him. 

Arminian  Methodism,  however,  puts  aside  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination.  The  fore- 
most place,  which  in  the  Calvinist  scheme  belongs 
to  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  belong  in  the 
Methodist  scheme  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith.  More  and  more  prominently  does  modem 
Methodism  elevate  this  as  its  essential  doctrine; 
and  the  era  in  their  founder's  lift  which  Methodists 
select  to  celebrate  is  the  era  of  his  conversion  to  it. 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  Anselm,  adopted  and  developed 
by  Luther,  set  forth  in  the  confession  of  Augsburg, 
and  current  all  through  the  popular  theology  of  our 
day.  We  shall  find  it  in  almost  any  popular  h^nnn 
we  happen  to  take,  but  the  following  lines  of  Mutoa 
exhibit  it  classically.  By  the  fall  of  our  first  par- 
ents, says  he,  — 
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««Man,loBiD9aII, 
To  ejtpiate  his  treasoa  bath  Daoubt  left. 
Bat  to  deftmctioD  facred  and  devote 
He  irKh  his  whole  posterity  mast  die  ; 
Die  lie  or  jostlce  must ;  anless  for  him 
Some  other  able,  aod  as  willing,  pay 
The  rigid  satlsraction  j  death  for  death." 

By  Adam's  fell,   God's  justice  and  mercy  were 
placed  in  conflict.     God  could  not  follow  his  mercy 
without  violating  his  justice.     Christ  by  his  satis- 
faction gave  the  Father  the  right  and  power  (nu- 
dtm  Jus  PeUri  acquirebat,  said  the  Arminians)  to 
follow  his  mercy,  and  to  make  with  man  the  cove- 
nant of  free  justification  by  faith,  whereby,  if  a 
man  has  a  sure  trust  and  confidence  that  ms  sins 
are  forgiven  him  in  virtue  of  the  satisfaction  made 
to  God  for  them  by  the  death  of  Christ,  he  is  held 
clear  of  sin  by  God,  and  admitted  to  salvation. 
This  doctrine,  like  the  Calvinist  doctrine  of  predes- 
tination, involves  a  whole  history  of  God's  proceed- 
ings, and  gives,  also,  first  and  jumost  sole  place  to 
what  God  does,  with  disregard  to  what  man  does. 
It  has  thus  an  essential  affini^  with  Calvinism; 
indeed,  Calvinism  is  but  this  doctrine  of  original 
sin  and  justification,  n/u^  the  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation;   nay,  ^e   Welsh  Methodists,  as  is  well 
know,  have  no  difficultv  in  combining  the  tenet  of 
election  with  the  practices  and  most  of  the  tenets 
of  Methodism.    The  word  sdifidian  points  jjrecisely 
to  that  which  is  common  to  both  Calvinism  and 
Methodism,  and  which  has  made  both  these  halves 
of  English  Puritanism  so  popular,  —  their  sensaHon" 
al  side,  as  it  may  be  called,  their  laying  all  qtress 
on  what  Grod  wondrously  gives  and  works  for  us, 
not  on  what  we  brmg  or  do  for  ourselves.    "  Head 
thou  singly,"  says  Wesley,  "  the  blood  of  the  cove- 
nant, the  ransom  paid  for  thy  proud  stubborn  souL" 
Wesley's  doctrines  of  conversion,  of  the  new  birth, 
of  sanctification,  of  the  direct  witness  of  the  Spirit, 
of  assurance,  of  sinless  perfection,  —  all  of  them  thus 
correspond  with  doctrines  which  we  have  noticed 
in  Cafvinism,  and  show  a  common  character  with 
them.      The  instantaneousness  Wesley  loved  to 
ascribe  to  conversion  and  sanc^cation  points  all 
the  same  wav.    "  God  gives  in  a  moment  such  a 
finth  in  the  blood  of  his  Son  as  translates  us  out  of 
darkness  into  li^ht,  out  of  sin  and  fear  into  holiness 
and  happiness.'"   And  again,  '*  Look  for  sanctifica- 
tion  just  as  you  are,  as  a  poor  sinner  that  has  noth- 
ing to  pay,  nothing  to  plead  but  Christ  died.**    This 
is  the  side  in  WeSey's  teaching  which  his  follow- 
ers have   above  all  seized,  and  which  they  are 
eager  to  hold  forth  as  the  essential  part  of  his  leg- 
acy to  them. 

It  is  tme  that  from  (he  same  reason  which  pre- 
vents, as  we  have  said,  those  who  know  their  Bible 
and  nothing  else  firom  really  knowing  even  their 
Bible,  Methodists,  who  for  the  most  part  know 
nothing  but  Wesley,  do  not  really  know  even  Wes- 
ley, tt  i  s  true  that  what  really  characterizes  this 
most  interesting  and  most  attractive  man,  is  not  his 
doctrine  of  justification  by  fiuth,  or  any  other  of  his 
set  doctrines,  but  is  entirely  what  we  may  call 
)u»  genius  fa^r  godliness,  Mr.  Alexander  Knox,  in 
his  remarks  on  his  fiiend's  Hfe  and  character,  insists 
much  on  an  entry  in  Wesley's  Journal  in  1767, 
where  he  seems  impatient  at  the  endless  harping  on 
the  tenet  of  justification,  and  asks  "  if  it  is  not  mgh 
time  to  return  to  the  plain  word  :  *  He  that  feareth 
God  and  worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  with 
him.'"  Mr.  Knox  is  right  in  thinking  that  the 
feeling  which  made  Wesley  say  this  is  what  gave 
him  his  vital  worth  and  character  as  a  man ;  but  it 


is  not  what  gives  him  his  character  as  the  teacher  of 
Methodism.  Methodism  rejects  Mr.  Knox's  version 
of  its  founder,  and  insists  on  making  the  article  of 
justification  the  very  cornerstone  of  the  Wesleyan 
edifice.  And  the  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that  not  by 
his  assertion  of  what  man  brines,  but  by  his  asser- 
tion of  what  God  gives,  by  his  doctrines  of  conver- 
sion, instantaneous  jusrtifiijation  and  sanctification, 
assurance,  and  sinless  perfection,  does  Wesley  live 
and  operate  in  Meth<yliBm.  *^  You  think  I  must  first 
be  or  do  thus  or  thus  (for  sanctification).  Then  you 
are  seeking  it  l>y  works  unto  this  day.  If  you  seek  it 
by  faith,  you  may  expect  it  as  you  are ;  then  expect 
it  now.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe  that  there  is 
an  inseparable  connection  between  these  three 
points :  expect  it  by  faith,  expect  it  as  you  are,  and 
expect  it  now.  To  deny  one  of  them  is  to  deny  them 
all ;  to  allow  one  is  to  allow  them  all."  This  is  the 
teaching  of  Wesley,  which  has  made  the  great 
Methodist  half  of  English  Puritanism  what  it  is,  and 
not  his  hesitations  and  recoils  at  the  dangers  c^  his 
own  teaching.  No  doubt,^  as  the  seriousness  of 
Calvinism,  its  perpetual  conversance  with  deep 
matters  and  with  the  Bible,  have  given  force  and 
fervency  to  Calvinist  Puritans,  so  the  loveliness  of 
Wesley's  character,  and  what  we  have  called  his 
genius  for  godliness,  have  sweetened  and  made 
amiable  numberless  lives  of  Methodist  Puritans. 
But  as  a  religious  teacher,  Wesley  is  to  be  judged 
by  Ms  doctrine ;  and  his  doctrine,  like  the  Calvin- 
istic  scheme,  rests  vrith  all  its  weight  on  the  asser- 
tion of  certain  supposed  proceedings  on  Grod's  part, 
independent  of  us,  our  experience,  and  our  will ; 
and  leads  its  recipients  to  look,  in  religion,  not  so 
much  for  an  arduous  progress  on  their  own  part, 
and  the  exercise  of  meir  activity,  as  for  strokes 
of  magic,  and  what  may  be  called  a  sensational 
character. 

In  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  after  an  answer  in 
which  the  catechlst  rehearses  the  popularly  re- 
ceived doctrine  of  original  sin  and  vicarious  satis- 
faction for  it,  the  catechizer  asks  the  pertinent 
auestion  :  **  Unde  id  sets  f"  —  how  do  you  know  all 
tiat?  The  Apostle  Paul  is,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  the  great  authority  for  it  whom  formal  the- 
ology invokes ;  his  name  is  used  by  popular  theol- 
ogy with  the  same  confidence.  I  open  a  modem 
book  of  popular  religion  at  the  account  of  a  visit  paid 
to  a  hardened  criminal  seized  with  terror  the  mght 
before  his  execution.  The  visitor  says:  "/  now 
stand  in  PauVs  place,  and  say :  In  Cfhrist's  stead 
we  pray  you,  be  ye  reconciled  to  Grod.  I  beg  you 
to  accept  the  pardon  of  all  your  sins,  which  Ulu-ist 
has  purchased  for  you,  and  which  €rod  freely  be- 
stows on  you  for  his  sake;  If  you  do  not  under- ' 
stand,  I  say:  Grod's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways." 
And  the  narrative  goes  on :  "  That  night  was  spent 
in  singing  the  praises  of  the  Saviour  who  had  pur- 
chased his  pardon."  Both  Calvinism  and  Method- 
ism appeal  to  the  Bible,  and,  above  all,  to  St.  Paul, 
for  this  history  they  propound  of  the  relations  be- 
tween God  and  man  ;  but  Calvinism  relies  most,  in 
enforcing  it,  on 'man's  fears,  Methodism  on  man's 
hopes.  Calvinism  insists  on  man's  bein%  under  a 
curse ;  it  then  works  the  sense  of  sin,  misery,  and 
terror  in  him,  and  appeals  pre-eminently  to  the  de- 
sire to  fiee  firbm  the  wrath  to  come.  Methodism, 
too,  insists  on  his  being  under  a  curse ;  but  it  works 
most  the  sense  of  hope  in  him,  the  craving  for  hap- 
piness, and  appeals  pre-eminently  to  the  desire  for 
eternal  bliss.  No  one,  however,  will  maintain  that 
the  particular  account  of  Grod's  proceedings  with 
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man,  whereby  Methodism  and  Calvinism  operate 
on  theae  desires,  proves  itself  by  internal  evidence, 
and  establishes  without  external  aid  its  own  scien- 
tific validity.  So  we  may  either  directly  try,  as 
best  we  can,  its  scientific  validity  in  itself,  or  as  it 
professes  U)  have  PauPs  authority  to  support  it,  we 
may  first  inquire  what  is  really  FauPs  account  of 
God's  proceedings  with  man,  and  whether  this  tal- 
lies with  the  Puritan  account  and  confirms  it.  The 
latter  is  in  every  way  the  safer  and  the  more  in- 
structive course  to  follow.  And  we  will  follow 
Puritanism's  example  in  taking  St.  Paul's  mature 
and  greatest  work,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as 
the  <3iief  place  for  finding  what  he  really  thought 
on  the  pomts  in  question. 

We  have  already  said  elsewhere,*  indeed,  what 
is  very  true,  and  what  must  never  be  forgotten,  that 
what  St.  Paul,  a  man  so  separated  from  us  by  time, 
race,  training,  and  cucumstances,  really  thought, 
we  cannot  make  sure  of  knowing  exactly.  All  ve 
can  do  is  to  get  near  it,  reading  him  with  the  sort 
of  critical  tact  which  the  study  of  the  human  mind 
and  its  history,  and  the  acquaintance  with  many 
great  writerp,  naturally  gives  for  following  the 
movement  of  any  one  single  great  writer's  thought ; 
reading  him,  also,  without  preconceived  theories 
to  which  we  want  to  make  his  thoughts  fit  them- 
selves. 

It  is  evident  that  the  English  translation  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  has  been  made  by  men  with 
their  heads  full  of  the  current  doctrines  of  election 
and  justification  we  have  been  noticing ;  and  it  has 
thereby  received  such  a  bias,  —  of  which  a  strong 
example  is  the  use  of  the  word  atonement  in  the 
eleventh  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter,  —  that  perhaps 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  one  who  reads  tne 
English  translation  only,  to  take  into  his  mind 
Paul's  thou^t  without  a  coloring  from  the  current 
doctrines.  jBut  besides  discarmng  the  English 
translation,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  if  we  wiMi  to 
get  as  near  Paul's  real  thought  as  possible,  two 
uiings  which  have  greatly  increased  the  facilities 
for  misrepresenting  him.  In  the  first  place,  Paul, 
like  the  other  Bible  writers,  and  like  the  Semitic 
race  in  general,  has  a  much  juster  sense  of  the  true 
scope  and  limits  of  diction  in  religious  deliverances 
than  we  have.  He  uses  within  the  sphere  of  relig- 
ious emotion  expressions  which,  in  this  sphere, 
have  an  eloquence  and  a  propriety,  but  which  are 
not  to  be  taken  out  of  it  and  made  into  formal  sci- 
entific propositions.  We  have  used  the  word  He- 
braize for  another  purpose,  —  to  denote  the  exclusive 
attention  to  the  moral  side  of  our  nature,  to  con- 
science, and  to  doing  rather  than  knowing ;  so,  to 
describe  the  vivid  and  figured  way  in  which  St. 
Paul,  within  the  sphere  of  religious  emotion,  uses 
words,  without  carrying  them  outside  it,  we  will 
use  the  word  Orientalize,  When  Paul  says  :  "  God 
hath  concluded  them  all  in  unbelief  that  he  might 
have  mercy  upon  all,"  he  Orientalizes ;  dmt  is,  he 
does  not  mean  to  assert  formally  that  Grod  acted 
with  this  set  design,  but,  being  fuU  of  the  happy 
and  divine  end  to  the  unbelief  spoken  of,  he,  by  a 
vivid  and  striking  figure,  represents  the  unbelief 
as  actually  caused  wiQi  a  view  to  this  end.  But 
when  the  Calvinists  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  wishing 
to  establish  the  formal  proposition  that  faith  and 
all  saving  gifts  flow  from  election  and  nothing  else, 
quote  an  expression  of  Paul's  similar  to  the  one  we 
have  quoteo,  **  He  hath  chosen  us,"  they  say,  not 
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because  we  were,  but  "  that  we  might  be  holjr  and 
without  blame  before  him,"  they  go  quite  wide  of 
the  mark,  from  not  perceiving  that  what  the  apostle 
used  as  a  vivid  figure  of  rhetoric,  they  are  using  as 
a  formal  scientific  proportion. 

When  Paul  Orientalizes,  the  fault  is  not  with 
him  when  he  is  misunderstood,  but  with  the  prosaic 
and  unintelligent  western  readers  who  have  not 
enough  tact  lor  st)'le  to  comprehend  his  mode  of 
expression.  But  he  also  Judaizes ;  and  here  faia 
liability  to  being  misunderstood  by  us  western  peo- 
ple is  undoubt^y  due  to  a  defect  in  the  critical 
habit  of  himself  and  his  race.  A  Jew  himself^  he 
uses  the  Jewish  Scriptures  in  a  Jew's  arbitrary  and 
uncritical  fashion,  as  if  they  had  a  talismanic  char- 
acter ;  as  if  for  a  doctrine,  however  true  in  itseH^ 
tlieir  ccmflrmation  was  still  necessary,  and  as  if 
this  confirmation  was  to  be  got  from  their  mere 
words  alone,  however  detached  from  the  sense  of 
their  context,  and  however  violently  allegorized  or 
otherwise  wrested.  To  use  the  Bible  in  this  way, 
even  for  purposes  of  illustration,  is  often  an  inter- 
ruption to  the  argument,  a  fiiult  of  style ;  to  use  it 
in  this  wav  for  real  proof  and  confirmation  is  a  fault 
of  reasonmg.  An  example  of  the  first  fault  may 
be  seen  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter ; 
the  apostle's  point  in  either  place  —  his  point  that 
faith  comes  by  hearing,  and  his  point  that  God's 
oracles  were  true  though  the  Jews  did  not  believe 
them  —  would  stand  much  clearer  without  their 
scaffolding  of  Bible  quotation.  An  instance  of  the 
second  fault  is  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  \hR  Galatians,  where  the  Biblical  argumentation 
by  which  the  apostle  seeks  to  prove  his  case  is  as 
unsound  as  his  case  itself  is  sound.  How  &r  these 
faults  are  due  to  the  apostle  himself,  how  far  to  the 
requirements  of  those  for  whom  he  wrote,  we  need 
not  now  investigate.  It  is  enough  that  he  undoobt- 
edlv  uses  the  letter  of  Scripture  in  this  arbitrary 
and  Jewish  way ;  and  thus  Puritanism,  which  has 
only  itself  to  blame  for  misunderstanding  him  when 
he  Orientalizes,  may  fairly  put  upon  the  apostle 
himself  some  of  its  blame  mr  misunderstanding  him 
when  he  Judaizes,  and  for  Judaizing  so  strenuously 
along  with  him. 

To  get,  therefore,  at  what  Paul  really  thought 
and  meant  to  say,  it  is  necessary  for  us  modem  and 
western  people  to  translate  him.  And  not  as  Puri- 
tanism, which  has  merely  taken  his  letter  and  re- 
cast it  in  the  formal  propositions  of  a  modem  sci- 
entific treatise ;  but  his  letter  itself  must  be  recast 
before  it  can  be  properlv  conveyed  bjr  such  prop- 
ositions. And  as  the  order  in  which,  m  any  series 
of  ideas,  the  ideas  come,  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  final  result,  and  as  Paul,  who  did  not  write 
scientific  treatises,  but  had  always  reli^ous  edifi- 
cation in  direct  view,  never  set  out  his  doctrine 
with  a  des^  of  exhibiting  it  as  a  scientific  whoIe» 
we  must  also  find  out  for  ourselves  the  order  in 
which  Paul's  ideas  naturally  stand,  and  the  c(m- 
nection  between  one  of  them  and  the  other,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  real  scheme  of  his  teaching,  as  com- 
pared with  the  schemes  exhibited  by  Puritanism.  ^ 

We  remarked  how  what  sets  the  Calvinist  in 
motion  seems  to  be  the  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come ;  and  what  sets  the  Methodist  in  motion, 
the  desire  for  eternal  bliss.  What  is  it  which  sets 
Paul  in  motion  ?  It  is  the  impulse  which  we  have 
elsewhere  noted  as  the  master-impulse  of  Hebraism, 
—  the  desire  for  righteousness.  To  the  Hebrew, 
this  moral  order,  or  righteousness,  was  pre-eminent^ 
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Iv  tlie  umTerMd  order,  the  law  of  Grod ;  and  God, 

mo  fountam  of  all  goodness,  was  pre-eminently  to 

him  the  giver  of  the  moral  law.    The  end  and  aim 

of  all  relidoQ,  —  access  to  €rod,  —  the  sense  of 

harmony  with  the  universal  order,  —  the  partaking 

of  the  divine  nature,  —  that  our  faifli  and  hope 

might  be  in  God,  —  that  we  might  have  life  and 

have  it  more  abundantlv,  —  meant,  for  the  Hebrew, 

access  to  the  source  of  the  eternal  statutes  of  the 

moral  order  in  especial,  and  harmony  with  it.    It 

was  the  greatness  of  the  Hebrew  race  that  it  felt 

the  authority  of  this  order,  its  preciousness  and  its 

beneficence,  so  strongly.    "  The  law  of  thy  mouth 

is  better  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver."    It 

was  the  greatness  of  their  best  individuals  that  in 

them  this  feeling  was  incessantly  urgent  to  prove 

itself    in    the    only    sure    manner,  —  in    action. 

"  Blessed  are  they  who  hear  the  word  of  God,  and 

keep  it."     "  If  thou  wouldst  enter  into  life,  keep  the 

commandments."    "  Let  no  man  deceive  you,  he 

that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous." 

What  distinguishes  Paul  is  both  his  conviction 
that  the  commandment  is  holy,  and  just,  and  good ; 
and  also  bis  desire  to  give  effect  to  the  command- 
ment, to  establish  it.     it  was  this  which  gave  him 
insight  to  see  that  there  could  be  no  radical  differ- 
ence in  respect  of  salvation  and  the  way  to  it  be- 
tween Jew  and  Grentile :  "  Upon  every  soul  of  man 
that  tcorketh  evil,  whoever  he  may  be,  tribulation 
and  anguish ;  to  everj'  one  that  tcorketh  good,  glory, 
honor,  and  peace  1 "    His  piercing  practical  relig- 
ious sense,  joined  to  his  aeep  intellectual  power, 
enabled  him  to  discern  and  follow  the  range  of  the 
commandment,  both  as  to  man's  actions  and  as  to 
his  heart  and  thoughts,  with  extraordinary  force 
and  closeness.    His  reb'don  had,  as  we  shall  see,  a 
preponderantly  mystic  side,  and  nothing  is  so  nat- 
ural to  the  mystic  as  in  rich  single  words,  such  as 
faith,  light,  love,  to  sum  up  and  take  for  granted, 
without  specially  enumerating  them,  all  go^  moral 
principles  and  habits ;  yet  nothing  is  more  remark- 
able in  Paul  than  the  frequent,  nay,  incessant  lists, 
in  the  most  particular  detail,  of  moral  habits  to  be 

Cued  or  avoided.  Lists  of  this  sort  might  in  a 
sincere  and  profound  writer  bo  formal  and 
wearisome ;  but  to  no  attentive  reader  of  St.  Paul 
win  they  be  wearisome,  for  in  making  them  he 
touched  the  solid  ground  which  was  the  basis  of 
his  religion,  —  the  solid  ground  of  his  hearty  de- 
sire for  righteousness  and  of  his  thorough  concep- 
tion of  it,  —  and  only  on  such  a  gjpund  ^^^  so 
strong  a  superstructure  possible.  The  more  one 
studies  those  lists,  the  more  does  their  significance 
come  out.  To  illustrate  this,  let  any  one  go  through 
for  himself  the  enumeration,  too  long  to  oe  quoted 
here,  in  the  four  last  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  of  "  things  which  are 
not  convenient " ;  or  let  him  merely  consider  with 
attention  this  catalogue,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  of 
fiiiits  of  the  Spirit :  "  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffer- 
ing, kindness,  goodness,  faith,  mildjiess,  self-control." 
The  man.  who  wrote  with  this  searching  minute- 
aess  knew  accurately  what  he  meant  by  sin  and 
righteousness,  and  did  not  use  these  words  at  ran- 
^m.  His  diligent  comprehensiveness  in  his  plan 
of  duties  is  only  less  admirable  than  his  diligent 
sincerity.  The  sterner  virtues  and  the  gentler,  his 
conscience  will  not  let  him  rest  till  he  has  embraced 
them  all.  In  his  deep  resolve  "to  make  out  by 
actual  trial  what  is  that  good  and  perfect  and  ac- 
ceptable will  of  God,"  he  goes  back  upon  himself 


again  Mid  again,  he  marks  a  duty  at  every  point 
or  our  nature,  and  at  points  tfie  most  opposite,  for 
fear  he  should  by  possibility  be  leaving  behind  him 
some  weakness  still  indulged,  some  siibtle  prompt- 
ings to  evil  not  yet  brought  into  captivity. 

it  has  not  been  enough  remarked  how  this  incom- 
parable honesty  and  depth  in  Paul's  love  of  right- 
eousness is  probably  what  chiefly  explains  his  con- 
version. Most  men  have  the  defects,  as  the  saying 
is,  of  their  qualities  :  because  they  are  ardent  and 
severe  they  have  no  sense  for  gentleness  and  sweet- 
ness ;  because  they  are  sweet  and  gentle  they  have 
no  sense  for  severity  and  ardor.  A  Puritan  is  a 
Puritan,  and  a  man  of  feeling  is  a  man  of  feeling. 
But  with  Paul  the  very  same  fulness  of  moral  na- 
ture which  made  him  an  ardent  Pharisee, "  as  con- 
cerning zeal,  persecuting  the  church,  touchihor  the 
righteousness  which  is  in  the  law,  blameless,  was 
so  large  that  it  carried  him  out  of  Pharisaism  and 
bej^ond  it,  when  once  he  found  how  much  needed 
doing  in  him  which  Pharisaism  could  not  do.  Every 
attentive  rcgarder  of  the  character  of  Paul,  not  only 
as  he  was  before  his  conversion  but  as  he  appears 
to  us  till  his  end,  must  have  been  struck  with  two 
things :  one,  the  earnest  insistence  with  which  he 
recommends  "  bowels  of  mercies,"  as  he  calls  them, 
meekness,  humbleness  of  mind,  gentleness,  unweary- 
ing forbearance,  crowned  all  ofthem  with  that  emo- 
tion of  charity  "  which  is  the  bond  of  perfcctness  " ; 
the  other,  the  force  with  which  he  awells  on  the 
solidarity  (to  use  the  modem  phrase)  of  man,  —  the 
joint  interest,  that  is,  whicn  binds  humanity  to- 
gether, the  duty  of  respecting  every  one's  part  in 
It,  and  of  doing  justice  to  his  efforts  to  fulfil  that 
part.  Never  surely  did  such  a  controversialist,  such 
a  master  of  sarcasm  and  invective,  commend,  with 
such  manifest  sinceritv  and  such  persuasive  emotion, 
the  qualities  of  meekness  and  gentleness  I  Never 
surelv  did  a  worker,  who  took  with  such  energy  his 
own  line,  and  who  was  so  bom  to  preponderate  and 
predominate  in  whatever  line  he  took,  insist  so 
offen  and  so  admirably  that  the  lines  of  other 
workers  were  just  as  good  as  his  own  1  At  no  time, 
perhaps,  did  f*aul  arrive  at  practising  quite  perfect- 
ly what  he  thus  preached ;  but  this  only  sets  in 
stronger  light  the  thorough  love  of  righteousness 
which  made  him  seek  out,  and  put  so  prominently 
forward,  and  so  strive  to  make  nimself  dud  others 
fulfil,  parts  of  righteousness  which  do  not  force 
themselves  on  the  common  conscience  like  the 
duties  of  soberness,  temperance,  and  activity,  •  and 
which  were  somewhat  alien,  certainly,  to  his  own 
particular  nature.  Therefore  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  into  this  spirit,  so  possessed  with  the  hunger 
and  thirst  for  righteousness,  and  precisely  because 
it  was  so  possessed  by  it,  the  characteristic  doctrines 
of  Christ  which  brought  a  new  aliment  to  feed  this 
hunger  and  thirst  of  Christ,  whom  he  had  never 
seen,  but  who  was  in  every  one's  words  and  thoughts, 
—  the  Teacher  who  was  meek  and  lowly  in  heart, 
who  said  men  were  brothers  and  must  love  one  an- 
other, that  the  last  should  often  be  first,  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  dominion  and  lordship  had  nothing  in  them 
desirable,  and  that  we  must  become  as  little  chil- 
dren, —  sank  down  and  worked  there  even  before 
Paul  ceased  to  persecute,  and  had  no  small  part  in 
getting  him  ready  for  the  crisis  of  his  conversion. 

Such  doctrines  offered  new  fields  of  righteous- 
ness to  the  eyes  of  this  indefatigable  explorer  of  it, 
and  enlarged  the  domain  of  duty  of  wnich  Phari- 
saism showed  him  only  a  portion.  Then,  after  the 
satisfaction  thus  given  to  his  desire  for  a  full  con- 
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ception  of  righteousness,  came  Christ's  injanctions 
to  make  clean  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside,  to 
beware  of  the  least  leaven  of  hypocrisy  and  self- 
flattery,  of  saying  and  not  doing;  —  and,  finally, 
the  Injunction  to  feel,  afler  doing  all  we  can,  that, 
as  compared  with  the  standard  of  perfection,  we 
are  still  unprofitable  servants.  These  teachings 
were,  to  a  man  like  Paul,  for  the  practice  of  right- 
eousness what  the  others  were  for  the  theory, — 
svmpathetic  utterances,  which  made  the  inmost 
chords  of  his  being  vibrate,  and  which  irresistibly 
drew  him  sooner  or  later  towards  their  utterer. 
Need  it  be  said  that  he  never  forgot  them,  and  that 
in  all  his  pages  they  have  left  uieir  trace  ?  Is  it 
not  even  affecting  to  see,  how,  when  he  is  driven 
for  the  very  sake  of  righteousness  to  put  the  law  of 
lizhteousness  in  the  second  place,  and  to  seek  out- 
side the  law  itself  for  a  power  to  fulfil  the  law, 
how,  I  say,  he  returns  agun  and  again  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  his  one  sole  design  in  all  he  is  doing ; 
how  he  labors  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  misun- 
derstanding, and  to  show  that  he  is  only  leaving 
the  moral  mw  for  a  moment  in  order  to  establish  it 
forevermore  victoriously.  "Do  I  condemn  the 
law  ?  "  he  keeps  saying ;  "  do  I  forget  that  the  com- 
mandment is  holy,  just,  and  good  ?  Because  we 
are  no  longer  under  the  law,  are  we  to  sin  ?  Am  I 
seeking  to  make  the  course  of  my  life  and  yours 
other  man  a  service  and  an  obedience?"  This 
man,  out  of  whom  an  astounding  criticism  has  de- 
duced Antinomianism,  is  in  truth  so  possessed  with 
horror  of  Antinomianism,  that  he  goes  to  grace  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  extirpating  i^  and  even  then 
cannot  rest  without  perpetually  telling  us  why  he 
is  gone  there.'  This  man,  whom  Calvin  and  Luther 
and  their  followers  have  shut  up  into  tiie  two  scho- 
lastic doctrines  of  election  and  justification,  would 
have  said,  could  we  hear  him,  just  what  he  said 
about  circumcision  and  uncircumcision  in  his  own 
day :  "  Election  is  nothing,  and  justification  is 
nothing,  but  the  keeping  of  the  commandments  of 
God." 

This  foremost  place  which  righteousness  takes  in 
the  order  of  St.  Paul's  ideas  makes  a  sinial  differ- 
ence between  him  and  Puritanism.  Puritanism,  as 
we  have  said,  finds  its  starting-point  either  in  the 
desire  to  flee  from  eternal  wrath  or  in  the  desire  to 
obtain  eternal  bliss.  Puritanism  has  learned  firom 
revelation,  as  it  says,  a  particular  history  of  the 
first  man's  fall,  of  mankind  being  under  a  curse, 
of  certain  contracts  having  been  passed  concerning 
mankind  }n  the  Council  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  sub- 
stance of  those  contracts,  and  of  man's  position  un- 
der them.  The  great  concern  of  Puritanism  is  with 
the  operation  of  uiose  contracts  on  man's  condition ; 
its  leading  thought,  if  it  is  a  Puritanism  of  a  gloomy 
turn,  is  of  awe  and  fear  caused  bv  the  threatening 
aspect  of  man's  condition  under  these  contracts ;  if 
of  a  cheerful  turn,  of  gratitude  and  hope  caused  by 
the  favorable  aspect  of  it.    But  in  either  case,  fore- 

§one  events,  the  covenant  passed,  what  God  has 
one  and  does,  is  the  great  matter ;  what  there  is 
left  for  man  to  do,  the  human  work  of  righteous- 
ness, is  secondary,  and  comes  in  but  to  attest  and 
confirm  our  assurance  of  what  God  has  done  for  us. 
We  have  seen  this  in  Wesley's  words  already  quot- 
ed ;  the  first  thing  for  a  man  is  to  be  justified  and 
sanctified,  and  to  have  the  assurance  that,  without 
seeking  it  by  works,  he  is  justified  and  sanctified ; 
then  the  desire  and  works  of  righteousness  follow 
as  a  proper  result  of  this  condition.  Still  more 
does  Calvinism  make  man's  desire  and  works  of 


righteousness  mere  evidences  and  benefits  of  more 
important  things ;  the  desire  to  work  righteounness 
is  among  the  saving  graces  applied  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  elect,  and  the  last  of  those  graces. 
Denique,  says  the  Synod  of  Dort,  last  of  aU,  after 
faith  in  the  promises  and  after  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit,  comes,  to  establish  our  assurance,  a  clear 
conscience  and  righteousness.  It  is  manifest  how 
unlike  is  this  order  of  ideas  to  Paul's  order,  who 
starts  with  the  thought  of  righteousness,  and  builds 
upon  that  thought  his  whole  system. 

But  this  difference  constitutes  from  the  very  out- 
set an  immense  scientific  superiority  for  the  scheme 
of  Paul.  Hope  and  fear  are  elements  of  human  na- 
ture like  the  love  of  right,  but  they  are  far  blinder 
and  less  scientific  elements  of  it.  "  The  Bible  is 
a  divine  revelation ;  the  Bible  declares  certain 
things ;  the  things  it  thus  declares  move  our  hopes 
and  fears";  —  this  is  the  line  of  thought  followed 
by  Puritanism.  But  what  science  pursues  is  a 
more  satisfying,  rational  conception  of  things  than 
we  had  before ;  what  fails  to  give  this,  what  gives 
the  contrary  of  this,  may  indeed  be  of  a  nature  to 
move  hope  and  fear,  but  is  to  science  of  none  the 
more  value  on  that  account  Instead  of  covering 
the  scientific  inadequacy  of  a  conception  by  the  au- 
thority of  a  revelation,  science  rather  proves  the  au- 
thority of  a  revelation  by  the  scientific  adequacy  of 
the  conceptions  given  in  it,  and  limits  the  sphere  of 
that  authority  to  the  sphere  of  that  adequacy. 
The  more  an  alleged  revelation  seems  to  contain 
precious  and  striking  things,  the  more  will  science 
be  inclined  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  any  dednc- 
tion  which  draws  firom  it,  within  the  sphere  of 
these  things,  a  conception  which  rationally  is  not 
satisfying.  That  the  Acheme  of  Puritanism  is  ra- 
tionally so  little  satisfying  inclines  science,  not  to 
take  it  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  but  to  doubt 
whether  it  is  really  in  the  Bible.  The  first  appeal 
which  this  scheme,  having  begun  outside  the  sphere 
of  reality  and  experience,  makes  in  the  sphere  of 
realitv  and  experience,  —  its  first  appeal,  therefore, 
to  science  —  the  appeaf  to  the  witness  of  human 
hope  and  fear,  does  not  much  mend  matters ;  for 
science  knows  that  numberless  conceptions  not  ra- 
tionally satisfying  are  yet  the  ground  of  hope  and 
fear.  Paul  does  not  begin  outside  the  sphere  of 
science ;  he  begins  with  an  appeal  to  reality  and 
experience,  ^d  the  appeal  here  with  which  he 
commences  has,  for  science,  undoubted  force  and 
importance ;  for  he  appeals  to  a  rational  concep- 
tion which  is  a  part,  and  perhaps  the  chief  part,  of 
our  experience ;  the  conception  of  the  law  of  rights 
eoumesSf  the  very  law  and  ground  of  human  na- 
ture, so  far  as  this  nature  is  moral.  Things  as  thej 
truly  are — facts  —  are  the  object-matter  of  science ; 
and  the  moral  law  in  human  nature  is  among  the 
greatest  of  facts. 

If  I  were  not  afiraid  of  intruding  upon  Mr.  Bus- 
kin's province,  I  might  {k»int  out  the  witness  which 
etymologv  itself  bew«  to  this  law  as  a  prime  ele- 
ment and  clew  in  man's  constitution.  Our  word 
righteousness  means  going  straight,  going  the  way 
we  are  meant  to  go ;  there  are  languages  in  whicb 
the  word  way  or  road  is  also  the  word  for  right  rear 
son  and  duty ;  the  Greek  word  for  justice  and  rightr 
eousness  has  for  its  foundation,  probably,  the  idea 
of  describing  a  certain  line,  following  a  certain 
necessary  orbit.  But  for  these  fanciful  helps  there 
is  no  need.  When  Paul  starts  with  aflirming  the 
giandeur  and  necessity  of  the  law  of  righteousness, 
science  has  no  difiicuity  in  going  along  with  him. 
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Wben  be  fixes  m  man's  right  aim,  "  love,  joy, 
peace,  long-suffeiins,    kindness,    goodness,    faith, 
mildness,  self^ontrol,"  he  appeals  for  witness  to 
the  tr^  of  what  he  says  to  an  experience  too  inti- 
mate to  need  illustration  or  amiment.    The  best 
confirmation  of  the  scientific  vandity  of  the  impor- 
taitoe  which  Paul  thus  attaches  to  the  law  of  right- 
eousness, Grod's  moral  law,  the  law  of  reason  and 
conscience,  is  to  be  found  in  its  agreement  with  the 
importance  attached  to  tlus  law  by  teachers  the 
most  unlike  him ;  since  in  the  eye  of  science  an  ex- 
perience gains  as  much  by  haying  universality,  as 
m  the  eye  of  religion  it  seems  to  gain  by  having 
udqueness.    "  Womd  you  know,"  says  Epictetus, 
"  the  means  to  perfection  which  Socrates  followed  ? 
they  were  these :  in  every  single  matter  which  came 
before  him  he  made  the  rule  ofreason  and  conscience 
his  one  role  to  follow."    Such  was  precisely  the  aim 
of  Paul  also ;  it  is  an  aim  to  which  science  does 
homage  as  a  satisfying  rational  conception.    And 
to  this  aim  hope  and  fear  properly  attach  them- 
selves; fi>r  on  our  following  the  clew  of  moral  order, 
or  losing  it,  depend  our  happiness  or  misery,  —  our 
li&  or  deBih  in  the  true  sense  of  those  words,  our 
harmony  with  the  universal  order  or  our  dishar- 
mony with  it,  our  partaking,  as  St.  Paul  says,  of 
Ae  wrath  of  God  or  of  the  glory  of  God.     So  that 
looking  to  diis  clew,  and  fearing  to  lose  hold  on  it, 
we  may  truly  say  with  the  auuior  of  the  **  Imita- 
tion " :  Omnia  vanitaSf  prctter  amare  Deum,  et  illi 
soli  servire. 

But  to  serve  Grod,  to  follow  that  central  clew  in 
our  moral  being  which  unites  us  to  the  universal 
order,  is  no  easy  task ;  and  here  again  we  are  on 
tho  most  sure  ground  of  experience  and  psychology. 
In  some  way  or  other,  says  Bishop  Wilson,  every 
man  is  conscious  of  an  opposition  in  him  between 
the  flesh  and  the  spirit.     Video  meliora  proboqu'e, 
deieriora  sequor,  say  the  thousand  times  quoted 
lines  of  the  Roman  poet    The  philosophical  ex- 
planation of  this  connict  does  not  indeed  attribute, 
tike  the  Manichtean  fancy,  any  inherent  evil  to  the 
flesh  and  its  woridngs ;  all  the  forces  and  tenden- 
cies in  us  are,  Uke  our  proper  central  moral  ten- 
dency the  desire  of  rignteousness,  in  themselves 
beneficent ;  but  they  require  to  be  harmonized  with 
this  tendency,  because  this  aims  directly  at  our 
total  welfare,  our  harmony  with  the  law  of  our  na- 
ture and  the  law  of  God,  and  derives  thence  a  pre- 
eminence and  a  right  to  moderate.    But  though 
not  evil  in  themselves,  the  evil  which  flows  from 
these  workings  is  undeniable.    The  lusts  of  the 
flesh,  the  law  in  our  members,  passion,  according  to 
the  Greek  word  used  by  Paul,  inordinate  affecliorty 
according  to  the  admirable  rendering  of  Paul's 
Greek  word  in  our  English  Bible,  take  naturally  no 
account  of  anything  but  themselves ;  this  arbitrary 
and  unregulated  action  of  theirs  can  produce  only 
confusion  and  misery.    The  spirit,  the  law  of  our 
mind,  takes  account  of  the  universal  order,  the  will 
of  God,  and  is  indeed  the  voice  of  that  order  ex- 
pressing itself  in  us.    Paul  talks  of  a  man  sowing 
to  his  Sesh,  because  each  of  us  has  of  his  own  this 
mdividual  body,  this  congeries  of  flesh  and  bones, 
blood  and  nerves,  different  fi-om  that  of  every  one 
else,  and  vrith  desires  and  impulses  driving  each  of 
us  his  own  separate  way ;  and  he  says  that  a  man 
who  sows  to  this  sows  to  a  thousand  tyrant?,  and 
can  reap  no  worthy  harvest.    But  he  talks  of  sow- 
ing to  the  spirit,  because  there  is  one  central  ten- 
dency, which  for  us  and  for  all  men  is  the  law  of 
our  being;  and  through  reason  and  righteousness 


we  move  in  the  universal  order  and  with  it.  In 
this  conformity  to  the  will  of  Grod  is  our  peace  and. 
happiness. 

but  how  to  find  the  energy  and  power  to  bring 
all  these  self-seeking  tendencies  of  the  flesh,  these 
multitudinous,  swarming,  ea^er,  and  incessant  im- 

Eulses,  into  obedience  to  uie  central  tendency? 
(ere  commanding  and  forbidding  is  of  no  avail,  and 
only  irritates  opposition  in  the  desires  it  tries  to 
control.  It  even  enlarges  their  power,  because  it 
makes  us ^ feel  our  impotence;  and  the  confusion 
caused  by  their  ungoverned  working  is  increased 
by  our  being  filled  with  a  deepened  sense  of  dishar- 
mony, remorse,  and  dismay.  "  I  was  alive  without 
the  law  once,"  says  Paul ;  the  natural  play  of  all 
the  forces  and  desires  in  me  went  on  smoothly 
enough  BO  long  as  I  did  not  attempt  to  introduce 
order  and  regulation  among  them.  That  natural 
law  of  reason  and  conscience  whict  all  men  have, 
was  sufficient  by  itself  to  produce  a  consciousness 
of  rebellion  and  disquietude.  Matters  became  only 
worse  by  the  exhibition  of  the  Mosaic  law,  the 
offspring  of  a  moral  sense  keener  and  stricter  than 
that  of  the  mass  of  mankind.  Its  very  stringency 
increased  the  feeling  of  dismay  and  helplessness ; 
it  set  forth  the  law  of  righteousness  clearly,  yet  did 
not  supply  any  sufficient  power  to  keep  it.  Neither 
the  law  of  nature  nor  the  law  of  Moses  availed  to 
bind  men  to  righteousness.  So  we  come  to  the 
word  which  is  the  governing  word  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  —  the  word  oR,  As  the  word  right- 
eousness is  the  governing  word  of  St.  Paul's  entire 
mind  and  life,  so  the  word  all  is  the  governing  word 
of  this  his  chief  epistle.  **  All  have  sinned,  and 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  Grod."  All  do  what  they 
would  not,  and  do  not  what  they  would;  all  feel 
themselves  enslaved,  impotent,  and  miserable.  "  O 
wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  firom 
the  body  of  this  death  ?  " 

Hitherto,  we  have  followed  Paul  in  the  sphere  of 
morals ;  we  have  now  come  with  him  to  the  point 
where  he  enters  the  sphere  of  religion.  Religion  is 
that  which  binds  ana  holds  us  to  the  practices  of 
righteousness.  We  have  accompanied  Paul,  and 
found  him  always  treading  solid  ground,  till  he  is 
brought  to  straits  where  a  binding  and  holding  power 
of  this  kind  is  necessary.  Here  is  the  critical  point 
for  the  scientific  worth  of  his  doctrine.  "  Now  at 
last,"  cries  Puritanism,  "  the  great  apostle  is  about 
to  become  even  as  one  of  us ;  there  is  no  issue  for 
him  now,  but  the  issue  we  have  always  declared  he 
finds.  He  has  recourse  to  our  theurgy  of  election, 
substitution,  vicarious  satisfaction,  and  imputed 
righteousness."  We  will  proceed  to  show  that 
Paul  has  recourse  to  nothing  of  the  kind. 


SERVED  OUT. 

In  the  year  183-  there  lived  at  Bordeaux  the 
last  —  or  one  of  the  last  —  of  a  long  line  of  scoun- 
drels who  had  made  that  part  of  France  infamous 
(to  our  ideas)  by  a  succession  of  cold-blooded  mur- 
ders, committed  under  the  sanction  of  what  people 
were  pleased  to  call  the  Code  of  Honor,    This  was 

a  certain  Comte  de  V ,  a  man  of  great  physical 

strength,  imperturbable  sangfroid,  and  relentless 
cruelty.  Not  a  bad  sort  of  companion,  as  some 
said,  when  the  fit  —  the  duelling  nt  —  was  not  on 
him;  but  this  came  on  once  in  about  every  six 
months,  and  then  he  must  have  blood,  it  mattered 
little  whose.    He  had  killed  and  maimed  boys  of 
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sixteen,  Others  of  families,  military  officers,  jour- 
nalists, advocates,  peaceftd  country  gentlemen.  The 
cause  of  quarrel  was  of  no  importance ;  if-  one  did 
not  present  itself  readily,  he  made  one;  always 
contnvinjj  that,  according  to  the  code  aforesaid,  he 
should  be  the  insulted  party,  thus  having  the  choice 
of  weapons;  and  he  was  deadly  with  the  small- 
sword. It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  a  state  of 
society  in  which  such  a  wild  beast  could  be  permit- 
ted to  go  at  large ;  but  we  know  it  to  be  historically 
true  that  such  creatures  were  endured  ii>  France ; 
just  as  we  are  assured  that  there  were  at  one  time 
wolves  in  Yorkshire ;  only  the  less  noisome  vermin 
had  a  harder  time  of  it  as  civilization  progressed 
than  was  dealt  out  to  the  human  brute. 

The  latest  exploit  of  the  Comte  de  V pre- 
vious to  the  story  I  am  about  to  tell  was  to  goad  a 
poor  young  student  into  a  challenge ;  and  when  it 
was  represented  to  him  that  the  boy  had  never  held 
a  sword  in  his  life,  so  that  it  would  be  fairer  to  use 
pistols,  he  replied,  that  "  fools  sometimes  made  mis- 
takes with  pistols,"  and  the  next  morning  ran  him 
through  the  lungs.  The  evil  fit  was  on  him ;  but 
the  blood  thus  &ed  quieted  him  for  another  half- 
year,  and  rather  more,  for  public  opinion  was  unfa- 
vorable, and  the  air  of  Bordeaux  became  too  warm 
for  him. 

But  the  scandal  blew  over  after  a  time,  and  he 
came  back  to  his  old  haunts,  one  of  which  was  a 
caf($  by  the  river-side,  where  manv  used  to  spend 
their  Sunday.  Into  the  little  garden  of  this  estab- 
lishment our  wolf  swaggered  one  fine  summer  af- 
ternoon, with  the  heavy  dark  look  and  nervous 
twitching  of  the  hands  which  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  him  knew  well  meant  mischief.  The 
evil  fit  was  on  him ;  consequently  he  found  himself 
the  centre  of  a  circle  whicn  expanded  as  he  went 
on.  This  did  not  displease  him.  He  liked  to  be 
feared.  He  knew  he  could  make  a  quarrel  when 
he  chose,  so  he  looked  around  for  a  victim. 

At  a  table  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  garden 
sat  a  man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  of  middle 
height,  and  an  expression  of  countenance  which  at 
first  struck  one  as  mild  and  ^ood-humored.  He 
was  engaged  reading  a  journal  which  seemed  to 
interest  him,  and  eating  strawberries,  an  occupa- 
tion which  does  not  caff  forth  any  latent  strength 
of  character.     Above  all,  he  was  profoundly  imcon- 

scious  of  the  presence  of  M.  le  Comte  de  V > 

and  continued  eating  his  strawberries  and  reading 
his  paper  as  though  no  wolf  were  in  that  pleasant 
fold. 

As  the  Count  i^proached  this  table,  it  became 
sufficiendy  well  known  whom  he  was  about  to 
honor  with  his  insolence ;  and  the  circle  narrowed 
again  to  see  the  play.  It  is  not  bad  sport,  with 
some  of  us,  to  see  a  fellow-creature  baited,  —  espe- 
cially when  we  are  out  of  danger  ourselves. 

The  strawberry-eater's  costume  was  not  such  as 
was  ordinarily  worn  in  France  at  that  time,  and 
he  had  a  curious  hat,  which  —  the  weather  being 
warm  — he  had  placed  on  the  table  by  his  side. 
**  He  is  a  foreigner,"  whispered  some  in  the  dress- 
circle.  "Perhaps  he  does  not  know  Monsieur  le 
Comte." 

Monsieur  le  Comte  seated  himself  at  the  table 
opposite  the  unconscious  stranger,  and  called 
loudly,  **  Ganjon  I  " 

"Gsir9on,"  he  said,  when  that  functionary  ap- 
peared, "  taJte  me  away  that  nasty  thing !  "  point- 
ing to  the  hat  aforesaid. 

Now  the  stranger's  elbow,  as  he  read  his  journal, 


was  on  the  brim  of  the  *'  nasty  thing,"  which  was  a 
very  good  hat,  but  of  Briti^  form  and  make.  Hie 
gax^^on  was  embarrassed. 

"  Do  you  hear  me  ? "  thundered  the  Count, 
"  Take  me  that  thing  away  I  No  one  has  a  right 
to  place  his  hat  on  the  table." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  strawberry-eater, 
politely,  placing  the  offending  article  on  his  head, 
and  drawing  his  chair  a  little  aside  ;  "  I  will  make 
room  for  Monsieur." 

The  gar9on  was  about  to  retire  well  satisfied, 
when  the  bully  called  after  him,  — 

"  Have  I  not  commanded  you  to  take  £hat  thing 
which  annoys  me  away  ?  " 

"But,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  the  gentleman  has 
covered  himself." 

"  What  does  that  matter  to  me  ?  " 

"  But,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  it  is  impofsible." 

"  What  is  impossible  ?  " 

"  That  I  should  take  the  gentleman's  hat" 

"  By  no  means,"  observed  the  stranger,  uncover- 
ing again.  "  Be  so  good  as  to  carry  my  hat  to  the 
lady  at  the  counter ;  and  ask  her,  on  my  behalf,  to 
do  me  the  favor  to  accept  charge  of  it  for  the  pres- 
ent" 

"You  speak  French  passably  well  for  a  for- 
eigner," said  the  bully,  stretching  his  arms  over  the 
table,  and  looking  his  neighbor  full  in  the  fiu:e,  — 
a  titter  of  contempt  going  round  the  circle. 

"  I  am  not  a  forei^er.  Monsieur." 

"  1 2un  sorry  for  that" 

"  So  am  I.*^ 

"  May  one,  without  indiscretion,  inquire  why  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  Because,  if  I  were  a  foreigner.  I 
should  be  speared  the  pain  of  seeing  a  compatriot 
behave  himself  very  rudely." 

"  Meaning  me  ?  " 

"  Meaning,  precisely,  you." 

"  Do  you  know  who  I  am  ?  "  asked  the  Count, 
half  turning  his  back  upon  him,  and  facing  the 
lookers-on,  as  much  as  to  say, "  Now  observe  how  I 
will  crush  this  poor  creature." 

"Monsieur,"  replied  the  strawbeny-eater,  with 
perfect  politeness  in  his  tone,  "  I  have  the  honor 
not  to  know  you." 

"  Death  of  my  life  I    I  am  the  Comte  de  V ." 

The  strawberry-eater  looked  up,  and  the  easy, 
good-natured  face  was  gone.  In  its  place  was  one 
with  two  gray  eyes  which  flashed  lite  fire,  and  a 
mouth  that  set  itself  very  firmly. 

"  The  Comte  de  V ,"  he  repeated  in  a  low 

voice. 

"Yes,  Monsieur.  'And  what  have  you  to  say 
against  him  ?  " 

"I?     O  nothing." 

"  That  may  be  well  for  you." 

"  But  there  are  those  who  say  he  is  a  coward." 

"  That  is  enough,"  said  the  bully,  starting  to  his 
feet  "  Monsieur  will  find  me  in  two  hours  at  this 
address,"  ffinging  him  a  card. 

"  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  seek  Monsieur  le 
Comte,"  replied  the  strawberry-eater,  calmly  tear- 
ing the  card  in  two. 

"  Then  I  shall  say  of  Monsieur  what  he,  permit- 
ting himself  to  lie,  said  just  now  of  me." 

"And  that  is?" 

«  That  he  is  a  coward." 
•  "You  may  say  what  you  please.  Monsieur  le 
Comte.    Those  who  know  me  would  not  believe 
you,  and  those  who  do  not,  —  my  faith  I  what  care 
I  what  they  think  ?  " 

f*  And  thou  —  thou  art  a  Frenchman  1 " 
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No  one  hut  a  Frencliman  could  have  thrown  so 
much  disdain  as  he  did  into  the  "  thou,'* 

The  strawbenr-eater  made  no  reply,  but  turned 
his  head  and  called  "  Garcon  1 "  The  poor  trem- 
bling creature  came  up  agam,  wondering  what  new 
dilemma  was  prepared  for  him,  and  stood  quaking 
some  ten  yards  off. 

"  Garcon/'  said  the  stranger,  "  is  there  a  room 
vacant  in  the  hotel  ?  " 

•*  Without  doubt,  Monsieur.** 

"  A  large  one  ?  " 

"But  certainly.  They  arc  all  large,  —  own 
apartments." 

"Then  engage  the  largest  for  mc  for  to-dav, 
and  another  —  no  matter  what  —  for  Monsieur  le 
Comte." 

"  Monsieur,  I  give  mv  own  orders  when  neces- 
saiy,"  said  the  count,  loftily. 

^  I  thought  to  spare  you  the  trouble.  Go,  if  you 
please,"  (this  to  the  waiter,)  "  and  prepare  my 
rooms." 

Then  the  strawberry-eater  returned  to  his  straw- 
berries. The  bullv  gnawed  his  lip.  He  could  not 
make  head  or  tail  of  this  phlegmatic  opponent. 
The  circle  grew  a  little  wider,  for  a  horrid  idea  got 
abroad,  that  the  count  had  not  found  one  who  was 
likely  to  suit  him,  and  that  he  would  have  to  seek 
elsewhere  what  he  wanted. 

The  murmur  that  went  round  roused  die  bully, 

"  Monsieur,"  he  hissed,  "  has  presumed  to  make 
use  of  a  word  which  among.-t  men  of  honor  — "  v 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  V  " 

**  Which  amongst  men  of  honor — " 

**  But  what  can  Monsieur  le  Comte  possibly 
know  what  Is  felt  amongst  men  of  honor  ?  asked 
the  other,  with  a  shrug  of  incredulity. 

**  Will  you  fight  yourself  with  me,  or  will  you 
not  ?  "  roared  the  count,  goaded  to  fury. 

"  If  Monsieur  le  Comte  will  give  himself  the 
trouble  to  accompany  me  to  the  apartment  which, 
no  doubt,  is  now  prepared  for  me,"  replied  the 
8tran;^er,  risin;r»  "  I  will  satisfy  him." 

"  Good,"  said  the  other,  kicking  down  his  chair ; 
"  I  am  with  you.  I  waive  the  usual  preliminaries. 
I  only  be^  to  observe  that  I  am  without  arms ;  but 
if  you  — 

**  O,  don't  trouble  yourself  on  that  score,"  said 
the  stranger,  with  a  grim  smile.  "  If  you  are  not 
afraid,  foHow  me.'.* 

This  he  said  in  a  voice  sufficiently  loud  for  the 
nearest  to  hear,  and  the  circle  parted  right  and 
left,  like  startled  sheep,  as  the  two  walked  towards 
the  house. 

Was  there  no  one  to  call  "  police,"  no  one  to  try 
and  prevent  what  to  all  seemed  imminent?  Not 
a  soul  1  The  dreaded  duelist  had  his  evil  fit  on, 
and  every  one  breathed  freely  now  that  he  knew 
the  victim  was  selected.  Moreover,  no  one  sup- 
posed it  would  end  there. 

The  count  and  his  friend  (?)  were  ushered  into 
the  apartment  prepared  for  the  latter,  who.  as  soon 
as  the  garcon  had  left,  took  off  his  coat  and  waist- 
coat, and  proceeded  to  move  the  lurniture,  so  as  to 
leave  the  room  free  for  what  was  to  follow,  —  the 
count  standing  with  folded  arms,  glaring  at  him, 
the  while.  The  decks  being  cleared  for  action,  the 
stranger  locked  the  door,  placed  the  key  on  the 
mantel-piece  behind  him,  and  said,  — 

"I  think  you  might  have  helped  a  little;  but 
never  mind.    Will  you  give  me  your  attention  for 
five  minutes  ?  " 
Perfectly." 


"  Thank  you.  I  am,  as  I  have  told  you,  a 
Frenchman,  but  I  was  educated  in  England,  at  one 
of  her  famous  public  schools.  Had  I  been  sent  to 
one  of.  our  own  Lycees,  I  should,  perhaps,  have 
gained  more  book-knowledge ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  have 
learned  some  things  which  we  do  not  teach,  and 
one  of  them  is,  not  to  take  a  mean  advantage  of 
any  man,  but  to  keep  my  own  head  v/ith  my  own 
hands.  Do  you  imderstand  me.  Monsieur  le 
Comte?" 

"I  cannot  flatter  myst^f  that  I  do." 

"  Ha  I  Then  I  must  be  more  explicit.  I  learned, 
then,  that  one  who  takes  advantage  of  mere  brute 
strength  ajainSt  the  weak,  or  who,  practised  in  any 
art,  compels  one  unpracti>ed  in  it  to  contend  with 
him,  is  a  coward  and  a  knave.  Do  you  follow  me 
now,  Monsieur  le  Comte  V  " 

"  I  came  hero,  Monsieur —  " 

"  Never  mind  for  what  you  came ;  be  content 
with  what  you  will  get.  For  example,  —  to  follow 
what  I  was  observing,  —  if  a  man  skilled  with  the 
small-sword,  for  the  mere  vicious  love  of  quarrel- 
ling, goads  to  madness  a  boy  who  has  never  fenced 
in  his  life,  and  kills  him,  that  man  is  a  murderer ; 
and  more,  —  a  cowardly  murderer,  and  a  knavish." 

"  I  think  I  catch  your  meaning ;  but  if  you  have 
pistols  here  —  "  foamed  the  bully. 

"  I  do  not  come  to  eat  strawberries  with  pistols 
in  my  pocket,"  replied  the  other,  in  the  same  calm 
tone  he  had  used  throughout.  "  Allow  me  to  con- 
tinue. At  that  school  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and 
in  the  society  of  men  who  have  grown  out  of  it,  and 
others  where  the  same  habit  of  thought  prevails,  it 
would  be  considered  that  a  man  who  had  been 
guiltjj'  of  such  cowardice  and  knaverv  as  I  have 
mentioned,  would  be  justly  punished  if,  some  day, 
he  should  be  paid  in  his  own  coin  by  meeting  some 
one  who  would  take  him  at  the. same  disadvantage 
as  he  placed  that  poor  boy  at." 

"  Our  seconds  shall  fix  your  own  weapons.  Mon- 
sieur," said  the  count ;  "  let  this  farce  end." 

"Presently.  Those  gentlemen  whose  opinions 
I  now  venture  to  express,  not  having  that  craze 
for  blood  which  distmguishcs  some,  —  who  have 
not  had  a  similar  enlightened  education,  —  would 
probably  think  that  such  a  coward  and  knave  as 
we  have  been  considering  would  best  meet  his 
deserts  by  receiving  a  humiliating  castigation  be- 
fittinor  his  knavery  and  his  cowardice." 

"  Ah  1  1  see  ;  1  have  a  lawyer  to  deal  with," 
sneered  the  count. 

"  Yes.  I  have  studied  a  little  law,  but  I  regret 
to  say  I  am  about  to  break  one  of  its  provisions?' 

"  You  will  fight  me  then  ?  " 

"  Yes.  At  the  school  we  have  been  speaking 
of,  I  learned,  amongst  other  things,  the  use  of 
my  hands ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  am  about  to 
give  you  as  sound  a  thrashing  as  any  bully  ever 
got." 

"  You  would  take  advantage  of  your  skill  in  the 
box  ?  "  said  the  Count,  getting  a  little  pale. 

"  Exactly.  Just  as  you  took  advantage  of  your 
skill  in  the  small-sword  with  poor  voimg  JB ." 

"  But  it  is  dcjrrading  —  brutal  I 

"My  dear  Monsieur,  just  consider.  You  are 
four  inches  taller  and  some  thirty  to  forty  kilo- 
grammes heavier  than  I  am.  I  have  seldom  seen 
so  fine  an  outside.  If  you  were  to  hit  me  a  good 
swinging  blow,  it  would  go  hard  with  mc.     In  the 

same  way,  if  poor  young  B had  got  over  your 

guard,  it  would  have  gone  hard  witn  you.    But, 
then,  1  shall  only  blijck  both  your  eyes,  and  per- 
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haps  deprive  you  of  a  tooth  or  so,  unhappily  in 
front ;  whereas  you  killed  him.** 

*<  I  will  not  accept  this  barbarous  encounter." 

"You  must;  I  have  done  talking.  Would  vou 
like  a  little  brandy  before  we  begin  ?  No  ?  Place 
yourself  on  guard,  then,  if  you  please.  When  I 
nave  done  with  you,  and  you  are  nt  to  appear,  then 
you  shall  hare  your  revenge,  —  even  with  the  small- 
sword, if  you  please.  At  present,  bully — coward 
— knave,  take  that,  and  that,  and  that  I'* 

And  the  wiry  little  Anglo-Frank  was  as  good  as 
his  word.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it  the 
great  braggart  was  rendered  unpresentable  for 
many  a  long  day.  That  number  one  caused  him  to 
see  nfty  suns  beaming  in  the  firmament  with  his 
right  eye ;  that  number  two  produced  a  similar  phe- 
nomenon with  his  lefl ;  that  number  three  obliged 
him  to  swallow  a  front  tooth,  and  to  observe  the 
ceiling  more  attentively  than  he  had  hitherto  done. 
And  when  one  or  two  other  thats  had  completely 
cowed  him,  and  he  threw  open  the  window  and 
called  for  help,  the  strawberry-eater  took  him  by 
the  neck  and  —  well,  another  and  lower  part,  and 
flung  him  out  of  it  on  to  the  flower-bed  below. 

Tke  strawberry-eater  remained  a  month  at  Bor- 
deaux to  fulfil  his  promise  of  giving  the  Count  his 
revenge.  But  then,  again,  the  bully  met  with  more 
I  than  his  match.  The  strawberry-eater  had  had 
Angelo  for  a  master  as  well  as  Owen  Swift,  and 
after  a  few  passes  the  Count,  who  was  too  eager  to 
kill  his  man,  felt  an  unpleasant  sensation  in  his 
right  shoulder.  The  seconds  interposed,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  the  afl*air.  It  was  his  last  duel. 
Some  one  produced  a  sketch  of  him  as  he  appeared 
being  thrown  out  of  the  hotel  window,  and  ridicule 
—  so  awful  to  a  Frenchman  —  rid  the  country  of 
him.  The  strawberry-eater  was  alive  when  the 
Battle  of  the  Alma  was  fought,  and  is  the  only  man 
to  whom  the  above  facts  are  known  who  never  talks 
about  them. 


WOBfEN  AND  POLITICS. 

BT   THE   BEV.   0HABLE8   KIKGSLET. 

Somewhat  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago, 
John  Knox,  who  did  more  than  any  man  to  momd 
the  thoughts  of  his  nation,  —  and  indeed  of  our 
English  ruritans  likewise,  —  was  writing  a  little 
bo<&  on  the  "  Regiment  of  Women,"  in  which  he 
proved  woman,  on  account  of  her  natural  inferiority 
to  man,  unfit  to  rule. 

And  but  the  other  day,  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill, 
who  has  done  more  than  any  man  to  mould  the 
thought  of  the  rising  generation  of  Englishmen,  has 
written  a  little  book  in  the  exactly  opposite  sense, 
on  "  The  Subjection  of  Women,"  in  which  he  proves 
woman,  on  account  of  her  natural  equality  with 
man,  to  be  fit  to  rule. 

Truly  "  the  whirligig  of  Time  brings  round  its 
revenges."  To  this  point  the  reason  of  civilized 
nadons  has  come,  or  at  least  is  coming  fast,  after 
some  fifteen  hundred  years  of  unreason,  and  of  a 
literature  of  unreason,  which  discoursed  gravely 
and  learnedly  of  nuns  and  witches,  hystena  and 
madness,  persecution  and  torture,  and,  like  a  mad- 
man in  his  dreams,  built  up  by  irrefragable  logic 
a  whole  inverted  pyramid  of^  seeming  truth  upon  a 
single  false  premise.  To  this  it  has  come,  after  long 
centuries  in  which  woman  was  regarded  by  celibate 
theologians  as  the  *<  noxious  animal,"  the  temptress, 
the  source  of  earthly  misery,  which  derivea  —  at 
least  in  one  case  —  "  femina  ^'  *frx>m  *<  fb  "  faith,  and 


<*  minus  "  less,  because  women  had  less  fiuth  than 
men ;  which  represented  them  as  of  more  violent 
and  unbridled  animal  passions;  which  explained 
learnedly  why  they  were  more  tempted  than  men 
to  heresy  and  witchcraft,  and  more  subject  (those 
especially  who  had  beautifiil  hair)  to  the  attacks  of 
demons ;  and,  in  a  word,  regarded  them  as  a  neces- 
sary evil,  to  be  tolerated,  despised,  repressed,  and 
if  possible  shut  up  in  nunneries. 

Of  this  literature  of  celibate  unreason  those  who 
have  no  time  to  read  for  themselves  the  pages  of 
Sprenger,  Nider,  or  Delrio  the  Jesuit,  may  find  no- 
tices enough  in  Michelet  and  in  both  Mr.  Lecky's 
excellent  works.  They  may  find  enough  of  it  and 
to  spare,  also,  in  Burton's  "  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly." He,  like  Knox  and  many  another  scholar 
of  the  sixteenth  and  of  the  first  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  unable  to  firee  his  brain  alto- 
gether from  the  idola  speeds  which  haunted  the  cell 
of  the  bookworm.  The  poor  student,  knowing 
nothing  of  women,  save  from  books  or  frx)m  contact 
with  the  most  debased,  repeated,  with  the  pruriency 
of  a  boy,  the  falsehoods  al)out  women  which,  armed 
with  the  authority  of  learned  doctors,  had  grown 
reverend  and  incontestable  with  age;  and  even 
after  the  Reformation  more  than  one  witch-mania 

{>roved  that  the  corrupt  tree  had  vitality  enough 
eft  to  bring  forth  evil  fruit. 

But  the  axe  had  been  laid  to  the  root  thereof 
The  later  witch-prosecutions  were  not  to  be  cod>> 
pared  for  extent  and  atrocity  to  the  medifleval  ones ; 
and  first,  as  it  would  seem,  in  France,  and  gradu- 
ally in  other  European  countries,  the  old  contempt 
of  women  was  being  replaced  by  admiration  and 
trust  Such  examples  as  that  of  Marguerite  d'An- 
gouldme  did  much,  especially  in  the  south  of  France, 
where  science  as  well  as  the  Bible  was  opening 
men's  eyes  more  and  more  to  nature  and  to  facU 
Good  little  Rondelet,  or  any  of  his  pupils,  would 
have  as  soon  thought  of  burning  a  woman  for  a 
witch  as  they  woiud  have  of  immuring  her  in  a 
nunnery. 

In  Scotland,  John  Knox's  book  came,  happily  for 
the  nation,  too  late.  The  woes  of  Mary  Stuart 
called  out  for  her  a  feeling  of  chivalry  which  has 
done  much,  even  to  the  present  day,  to  elevate  the 
Scotch  character.  Meanwhile,  the  same  influences 
which  raised  the  position  of  women  amon^  the 
Reformed  in  France  raised  it  likewise  in  Scotland ; 
and  there  is  no  country'  on  earth  in  which  wives 
and  mothers  have  been  more  honored,  and  more 
justlv  honored,  for  two  centuries  and  more.  In 
Endand,  the  passionate  loyalty  with  which  Eliza- 
beth was  regarded,  at  least  during  the  latter  part 
of  her  reign,  scattered  to  the  winds  all  John  Knox's 
arguments  against  the  *'  Regiment  of  Women  " ;  and 
a  literature  sprang  up  in  which  woman  was  set 
forth  no  longer  as  the  weakling  and  the  temptress, 
but  as  the  guide  and  the  inspirer  of  man.  What- 
ever traces  of  the  old  foul  leaven  may  be  found  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger,  or  Ben  Jonson, 
such  books  as  Sidney's  Arcadia,  Lilly's  Euphues, 
Spenser's  Fai^  Queen,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
Snakespeare's  Plays,  place  the  conception  of  woman 
and  of  the  rights  of  woman  on  a  vantage-ground 
from  which  I  believe  it  can  never  permanently  fall 
again,  —  at  least  until  (which  God  forbid)  true 
manhood  has  died  out  of  England.  To  a  boy 
whose  notions  of  his  daty  to  woman  had  been 
formed,  not  on  Horace  and  Juvenal,  but  on  Spen- 
ser and  Shakespeare,  —  as  I  trust  they  will  be  some 
day  in  every  public  school,  —  Mr.  John   Stuart 
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Mill's  new  book  would  seem  little  more  than  a  text- 
book of  truths  which  had  been  familiar  and  natural 
to  him  eyer  since  he  first  stood  by  his  mother's 
knee. 

I  say  this  not  in  depreciation  of  Mr. ^Mill's  book. 
I  mean  it  for  the  very  highest  praise.  ^  M.  Agassiz 
says  somewhere  that  every  great  scientific  truth 
must  go  through  three  stages  of  public  opinion. 
Men  will  say  of  it,  first,  that  it  is  not  true ;  next, 
that  it  iB  contrary  to  religion ;  and  lastly,  that  every 
one  knew  it  already.  The  last  assertion  of  the 
three  is  often  more  than  half  true.  In  many  cases 
every  one  ouffht  to  have  known  the  truth  already, 
if  thay  had  out  used  their  common  sense.  The 
great  antiquity  of  the  earth  is  a  case  in  point. 
Forty  years  ago  it  was  still  untrue ;  five-and-twenty 
years  ago  it  was  still  contrary  to  religion.  Now 
erery  child  who  uses  his  common  sense  can  see, 
fix>m  looking  at  the  rocks  and  stones  about  him, 
that  the  earth  is  many  thousand,  it  may  be  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  old ;  and  there  is  no 
difficulty  now  in  making  him  convince  himself,  by 
his  own  eyes  and  his  own  reason,  of  the  most  pro- 
digious &cts  of  the  glacial  epoch. 

And  so  it  ought  to  be  witn  the  truths  which  Mr. 
Mill  has  set  foilh.  If  the  minds  of  lads  can  but  be 
kepit  clear  of  Pa^an  brutalities  and  mediaeval  supeiv 
stitions,  and  fed  instead  on  the  soundest  and  noolest 
of  our  English  literature,  Mr.  Mill's  creed  about  wo- 
men will,  I  verily  believe,  seem  to  them  as  one 
which  they  have  always  held  by  instinct ;  as  a  natu- 
ral deduction  firom  their  own  intercourse  with  their 
mothers,  their  aunts,  their  sisters;  and  thus  Mr. 
Mill's  book  may  achieve  the  highest  triumph  of 
which  such  a  book  is  capable ;  namely,  that  years 
bence  young  men  will  not  care  to  read  it,  because 
thev  take  it  all  for  granted. 

'fhere  are  those  who  for  years  past  have  he)d 
opinions  concerning  women  identical  with  those  of 
Mr.  MilL    They  thought  it  best,  however,  to  keep 
them  to  themselves,  trustinx  to  the  truth  of  the 
old  sayinf ,  *^  Run  not  round  after  the  world.    If 
you  stand  still  long  enough,  the  world  will  come 
round  to  you."    And  the  world  seems  now  to  be 
coming  round  very  fast  towards  their  standing- 
point  ;  and  that  not  firom  theory,  but  from  experi- 
ence.    As  to  the  intellectual  capacity  of  girls  when 
oompeting  with  boys  (and  I  may  add  as  to  the 
prudence  of  educatinor  bovs  and  girls  together),  the 
experience  of  those  who  for  twenty  years  past  have 
kept  up  mixed    schools,  in    which  the  farmer's 
daughter  has  sat  on  the  same  bench  with  the  la- 
bor^s  son,  has  been  corroborated  by  all  who  have 
tried  mixed  classes,  or  have,  like  the  Cambridge 
local  examiners,  applied  to  the  powers  of  ^Is  the 
same  tests  as  they  applied  to  boys ;  and  still  more 
ttrUdngly  by  the  results  of  admitting  women  to  the 
Boyal  CToUege  of  Science  in  Ireland,  where  young 
ladies  have  repeatedly  carried  off  prizes  for  scien- 
tific knowledge  against  young  men  who  have  proved 
themselves,  by  subsequent  success,  in  life  to  have 
been  formidable  rivals.     On  every  side  the  convic- 
tion seems  growing  (a  conviction  which  any  man 
might  have  arrivea  at  for  himself  long  ago,  if  he 
would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  compare  me  pow- 
ers of  his  own  daughters  with  those  of  his  sonsV 
ti^at  there^  is  no  difference  in  kind,  and  probably 
none  in  degree,  between  the  intellect  of  a  woman 
and  diat  of  a  man ;  and  those  who  will  not  as  vet 
assent  to  this  are  growing  more  willing  to  allow 
firesh  experimenta  on  the  question,  and  to  confess 
that,  af%^  idl  (as  Mr.  Fitch  well  says  in  his  report 


to  the  Schools  Inqiury  Commission),  "The  true 
measure  of  a  woman's  right  is  her  capacity  for  re- 
ceiving it,  and  not  any  theories  of  ours  as  to  what 
she  is  fit  for,  or  what  use  she  is  likely  to  make  of 
it." 

This  is,  doubtless,  a  most  important  concession. 
For  if  it  be  allowed  to  be  true  of  woman's  capacity 
for  learning,  it  ought  to  be  —  and  I  believe  will  be 
—  aUowed  to  be  true  of  all  her  other  capacities 
whatsoever.  From  which  firesh  concession  results 
will  follow,  startling  no  doubt  to  those  who  fancy 
that  the  world  always  was,  and  always  will  be, 
what  it  was  yesteraay  and  to-day  ;  but  results 
which  some  who  have  contemplated  them  steadily 
and  silently  for  years  past,  have  learnt  to  look  at 
not  with  fear  and  confusion,  but  with  earnest  long- 
ing and  high  hope. 

However  staAling  these  results  may  be,  it  is 
certain  firom  the  books,  the  names  whereof  head 
this  article,  that  some  who  desire  their  fulfilment 
are  no  mere  fanatics  or  dreamers.  They  evince, 
without  exception,  that  moderation  which  is  a  proof 
of  true  earnestness.  Mr.  Mill's  book  it  is  almost  an 
impertinence  in  me  to  praise.  I  shall  not  review  it 
in  detail.  It  is  known,  I  presume,  to  every  reader 
of  this  Magazine,  either  by  itself  or  reviews ;  but 
let  me  remind  those  who  only  know  the  book 
through  reviews,  that  those  reviews  (however  able 
or  fair)  are  most  probably  written  by  men  of  infe- 
rior intellect  to  Mr.  Mill,  and  by  men  who  have  not 
thought  over  the  subject  as  long  and  as  deeply  as 
he  has  done ;  and  that,  therefore,  if  they  wish  to 
know  what  Mr.  Mill  thinks,  it  would  be  wisest  for 
them  to  read  Mr.  Mill  himself,  —  a  truism  which 
(in  these  days  of  second-hand  knowledge)  will  apply 
to  a  good  many  books  beside.  But  if  they  still 
fancy  that  the  advocates  of  "  Woman's  Rights  "  in 
England  are  of  the  same  temper  as  certain  female 
clubbists  in  America,  with  whose  sayings  and  do- 
ings the  public  has  been  amused  or  shocked,  then  I 
beg  them  to  peruse  the  article  on  the  "  Social  Posi- 
tion of  Women,"  by  Mr.  Boyd  Kinnear ;  to  find  any 
fault  with  it  they  can;  and  after  that,  to  show 
cause  why  it  should  not  be  reprinted  Tas  it  ought 
to  be)  in  the  form  of  a  pampnlet,  ana  circulated 
ampn§  the  working-men  of  Britain,  to  remind  them 
tha[t  uieir  duty  towanl  woman  coincides  (as  do  all 
human  duties)  with  their  own  palpable  interest.  I 
bee  also  attention  to  Dr.  Hodgson's  little  book, 
"  Lectures  on  the  Education  of  Girls,  and  Employ- 
ment of  Women  " ;  and  not  only  to  the  text,  but  to 
the  valuable  notes  and  references  which  accompany 
them.  Or  if  any  one  wish  to  ascertain  the  temper, 
as  well  as  the  intellectual  calibre  of  the  ladies  who 
are  foremost  in  this  movement,  let  them  read,  as 
specimens  of  two  different  styles,  the  Introduction 
to  "Woman's  Work  and  Woman's  Culture,"  by 
Mrs.  Butler,  and  the  article  on  "  Female  Suffrage  " 
by  Miss  Wedgwood,  at  page  247.  I  only  ask  Uiat 
these  two  articles  should  bo  judged  on  their  own 
merits,  —  the  fact  that  they  are  ^vritten  by  women 
being  ignored  meanwhile.  Afler  that  has  been 
done,  it  may  be  but  just  and  right  for  the  man  who 
has  read  them  to  ask  himself  (especially  if  he  has 
had  a  mother)  whether  women  who  can  so  think  and 
write  have  not  a  right  to  speak,  and  a  right  to  be 
heard  when  Aey  speak,  of^  a  subject  with  which 
they  must  be  better  acquainted  than  men,  —  wo- 
man's capacities,  and  woman's  needs  ? 

If  any  one  who  has  not  as  yet  looked  int»  this 
"  Woman's  Question,"  wishes  to  know  how  it  has 
risen  to  the  surface  just  now,  let  them  consider 
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these  wards  of  lire.  Butler.  They  will  prove  at 
least,  that  the  moyement  has  not  liad  Its  origin  in 
the  study,  but  in  the  market ;  not  from  sentimental 
(V.-  ams  or  abstract  theories,  but  fix}m  the  necessi- 
ties of  physical  fact :  — 

"  The  census  taken  eight  years  ago  gave  three 
and  a  half  millions  of  women  in  England  working 
for  a  subsistence :  and  of  these  two  and  a  half  miC 
lions  were  unmarried.  In  the  interval  between  the 
census  of  1851  and  that  of  1861,  the  number  of  self- 
supportinor  women  had  increased  by  more  than 
hair  a  million.  This  is  significant ;  and  still  more 
striking,  I  believe,  on  this  point,  will  be  the  returns 
of  the  next  census  two  years  hence.**  ♦ 

Thus  a  demand  for  employment  has  led  natural- 
ly to  a  demand  for  improved  education,  fitting 
woman  for  employment ;  and  that  again  has  led, 
naturally  also,  to*  a  demand  on  the  part  of  many 
thoughtnil  women  for  a  share  in  making  those  laws 
and  those  social  regulations  which  have,  while  made 
exclusively  by  men  resulted  in  leaving  women  at  a 
disadvantage  at  every  turn.  They  ask,  —  and  they 
have  surely  some  cause  to  ask,  —  \Vhat  greater 
right  have  men  to  dictate  to  women  the  rules  by 
which  they  shall  live,  than  women  have  to  dictate 
to  men  ?  All  they  demand  —  all,  at  least,  that  is 
demanded  in  the  volumes  noticed  in  this  review  — 
is  fair  play  for  women,  —  "A  clear  stage  and  no  fa- 
vor." Let  "  natural  selection,"  as  Mij?8  Wedgwood 
well  says,  decide  which  is  the  superior,  and  in  what. 
Let  it  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  drafl 
women  as  well  as  men  into  Uie  employments  and 
positions  for  which  they  are  most  fitted  by  nature. 
To  those  who  believe  tnat  the  laws  of  nature  are 
the  laws  of  Grod,  the  Vox  Dei  in  rebus  revelata  ;  that 
to  obey  them  is  to  prove  our  real  faith  in  God,  to 
interfere  with  them  (as  we  did  in  social  relations 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  as  we  did  till 
lately  in  commercial  I'elations  likewise)  by  arbitra- 
ry restrictions  is  to  show  that  we  have  no  faith  in 
God,  and  consider  ourselves  wise  enough  to  wft 
right  an  ill-made  universe,  —  to  them  at  least  this 
demand  must  seem  both  just  and  modest. 

Meanwhile  many  women,  and  some  men  also, 
think  the  social  status  of  women  is  just  now 
in  special  peril.  The  late  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise has  admitted  to  a  share  in  framing  our  laws 
many  thousands  of  men  of  that  class  which  — 
whatever  be  their  other  virtues,  and  they  are  many 

—  is  most  given  to  spending  tlieir  wives*  earning  in 
drink,  and  pt^rsonaUy  maltreating  them ;  and  least 
likely  —  to  judge  from  the  actions  of  certain  trades 

—  to  admit  women  to  free  competition  for  employ- 
ment. Further  extension  of  the  suffrage  will,  per- 
haps in  a  very  few  years,  admit  many  thousands  more. 
And  it  is  no  wonder  if  refined  and  educated  women, 
in  an  age  which  is  disposed  to  see  in  the  possession 
of  a  vote  the  best  means  of  self-defence,  should  ask 
for  votes,  for  the  defence,  not  merely  of  themselves, 
but  of  their  lowlier  sisters,  from  the  tyranny  of  men 
who  arc  as  yet  —  to  the  shame  of  the  State  —  most 
of  them  altogether  uneducated. 

As  for  the  reasonanleuess  of  such  a  demand,  I 
can  only  say, — what  has  been  said  elsewhere, — 
that  the  present  state  of  thin«j:s,  "  in  which  the  fran- 
chise is  considered  as  something  so  important  and 
so  sacred  that  the  most  virtuous,  the  most  pious,  the 
most  learned,  the  most  wealthy,  the  most  benevo- 
lent, the  most  justly  j»o\verfu1  woman,  is  refused  it, 
as  something  too  precious  for  her;  and  yet  it  is  in- 
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trusted,  freely  and  hopefully,  to  any  illiterate,  dnmkr 
en,  wife-beatins  ruffian  who  can  contrive  to  keep  a 
home  over  his  head,"  is  equally  ui:gust  and  absurd. 

There  may  be  some  suflicient  answer  to  the  con- 
clusion which  conscience  and  common  sense,  lefl  to 
themselves,  would  draw  from  this  statement  of  the 
case  as  it  now  stands :  but  none  has  occurred  to  me 
which  is  not  contrary  to  the  first  principle  of  a  free 
government. 

This  I  presume  to  be :  that  ever}'  citizen  has  a  right 
to  share  m  choosing  those  who  make  the  laws ;  in 
order  to  prevent,  as  far  aa  he  can,  laws  being  made 
which  are  unjust  and  injurious  to  him,  to  his  fam- 
ily, or  to  his  class ;  and  that  all  are  to  be  considered 
as  "  active  "  citizens,  save  the  criminal,  the  insane, 
or  those  unable  to  support  themselves.  The  best 
rough  test  of  a  man's  bein^  able  to  support  himself 
is,  I  doubt  not,  his  being  able  to  keep  a  house  over 
his  head,  or,  at  least,  a  permanent  lodging;  and 
that,  I  presume,  will  be  in  a  few  years  the  one  and 
universal  test  of  active  citizenship,  unless  wc  should 
meanwhile  obtain  the  boon  of  a  compulsory  Gov- 
ernment education,  and  an  educational  franchiio 
founded  thereon.  But  it  must  be  asked,  —  and  an- 
swered also,  —  What  is  there  in  rtich  a  test,  even 
as  it  stands  now,  only  partially  applied,  wluch  i« 
not  as  fair  for  women  as  it  is  fen*  men  ?  **  Is  it  just 
that  an  educated  man,  who  is  able  independently 
to  earn  his  own  livelihood,  should  have  a  vote ;  but 
that  an  equally  educated  woman,  equally  able  ind^ 
pendently  to  earn  her  own  livelihood,  snould  not  ? 
IS  it  just  that  a  man  owning  a  certain  quantity  of 
property  should  have  a  vote  in  respect  of  that 
property ;  but  that  a   woman  owning  the   same 

auantity  of  property,  and  perhaps  a  hundred  or  a 
lousand  times  more,  should  have  no  vote  ?  "  What 
difference,  founded  on  Nature  and  Fact,  exists  be- 
tween the  two  cases  ? 

If  it  be  said  that  Nature  and  Fact  (argumenta 
grounded  on  au^ht  else  are  to  be  lefl  to  monks  and 
mediffival  jurist*)  prove  that  women  are  less  able 
than  men  to  keep  a  he  use  over  their  head,  or  to 
manage  their  property,  the  answer  is  that  Fact  is 
the  other  way.  Women  are  just  as  capable  as  men 
of  managing  a  larjje  estate,  a  vast  wealth.  Mr. 
Mill  gives  a  fact  which  surprised  even  him,  —  that 
the  best  administered  Indian  States  were  those  gov- 
erned by  women  who  eould  neither  read  nor  write 
and  were  confined  all  their  lives  to  the  privacy  of 
the  harem.  And  any  one  who  knows  the  Engli^ 
upper  classes  must  know  more  than  one  illustrious 
instance,  —  besides  that  of  Miss  Burdett  Coutts,  or 
the  late  Dowager  Lady  LondondeiTy,  —  in  which 
a  woman  has  proved  herself  able  to  lise  wealth  and 
power  as  well  or  better  than  most  men.  The  wo» 
man  at  least  is  not  likely  by  gambling,  horse-racing, 
and  profligacy,  to  bring  herself  and  her  class  to 
shame.  Women,  too,  in  every  town  keep  shops.  Is 
there  the  slightest  evidence  tnat  tliese  shops  arc  not 
as  well  managed,  and  as  remunerative,  as  tbo:«e 
kept  by  men?  —  unless,  indeed,  as  too  oflen  hap- 
pens, pooi;  Madame  has  her  Mantaliui  and  his  vice* 
to  support,  as  well  as  herself  and  her  children.  As  fi>r 
the  woman's  ]>t)wer  of  supporting  herself  and  kwping 
up  at  le3>t  a  lo(l;:jing  respeetabK',  can  any  one  have 
lived  past  middle  a;;e  without  meeting  dozens  of  sin- 
gle womtu  or  widows,  of  all  ranks,  who  do  that  and 
do  it  better  and  more  easily  than  men,  b^ccuse  Uiey 
do  not,  like  men,  require  wine,  iKier,  tobacco,  and 
sundry'  other  luxuries?  So  wise  and  thrifty  are 
sueh  women  that  very  many  of  them  are  ,able,'o»it  oi 
their  own  pittance,   U)  support  beside  themselves 
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others  who  have  no  legal  claim  upon  them.    Who 
does  not  know,  if  he  knows  anything  of  society,  the 
truth  of  AL^.  Butler's  words  ?  —  "  ft  is  a  very  gen- 
erallj  accepted  axiom,  and  one  which  it  seems  Jhas 
been  indorsed  by  thoughtful  men  without  a  suffi- 
ciently minute  cxaminalion  into  the  truth  of  it,  that 
a  man — in  the  matter  of  maintenance  —  means 
generally  a  man,  a  wife,  and  children :  while  a 
woman  means  herself  alone,  free  of  dependence. 
A  closer  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  life  would  prove 
that  conclusions  have  been  too  hastily  adopted  on 
the  latter  head.    I  believe  it  may  be  said  with  truth 
thai  there  is  scarcely  a  female  teacher  in  England 
who  18  not  working  for  another  or  others  besides 
herself,  —  that  a  very  large  proportion  are  urged 
on  of  necessity  in  their  work  by  the  dependence  on 
them  of  whole  families,  in  many  cases  of  their  own 
aged  parents,  —  tliat  many  hundreds  are  keeping 
broken-down  relatives,  fathers,  and  brothers  out  of 
the  workhouse,  and  that  many  are  widows  support- 
ing their  own  children.     A  few  examples  taken 
at  random  from  the  lists  of  governesses  applying  to 
^e  Institution  in  Sack^ille  Street,  London,  would 
illustrate  this  point.     And  let  it  be  remembered 
that  such  cases  are  the  rulc,^and  not  the  exception. 
Indeed,  if  the  facts  of  life  were  better  known,  the  hol- 
lowncss  of  this  defence  of  the  inequality  of  payment 
would  become  manifest ;  for  it  is  in  theory  alone  that 
in  families  man  is  the  only  bread-winner,  and  it  is 
false  to  suppose  Aat  single  women  have  no  obliga- 
tions to  make  and  to  save  monev  as  sacred  as  those 
which  are  imposed  on  a  man  by  marriage ;  while 
there  is  this  oifierence  that  a  man  may  avc^d  such 
obligation  if  ho  pleases,  by  refraining  mm  marriage, 
while  the  poverty  of  parents  or  the  dependence  of 
brothers  and  sisters  are  circumstances  over  which  a 
woman  obliged  to  woik  for  others  has  no  control.**  ♦ 
True  :  and,  alas  I  too  true.    But  what  Mrs.  But- 
ler asserts  of  governesses  may  be  asserted,  with 
equal  truth,  of  hundreds  of  maiden  aunts  and  maid- 
en sisters   who  are  not  engaged  in  teaching,  but 
who  spend  their  money,  their  time,  their  love,  their 
intellect,  upon  profligate  or  broken-down  relations, 
or  upon  their  children;  and  who  exhibit  through 
long  years  of  toil,  anxiety,  self-sacrifice,  a  courage, 
a  promptitude,  a  knowledge  of  business  and  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  a  simple  but  lofly  standard  of  du- 
ty and  righteousness,  wmch  if  it  docs  not  fit  them 
(or  the  firamchise,  what  can  ? 

It  may  be  that  such  women  would  not  care  to  use 
the  franchise  if  they  had  it.  That  is  their  concern, 
not  ours.  Voters  who  do  not  care  to  vote  mav  be 
counted  by  thousands  among  men :  some  of  them, 
perhaps,  are  wiser  than  their  fellows,  and  not  more 
foolish,  and  take  that  method  of  showing  their  wis- 
dom. Be  that  as  it  may,  we  are  no  moi*e  justified 
in  refusing  a  human  being  a  right,  because  he  may 
not  choose  to  exorcise  it,  than  we  are  in  refusing 
to  pay  him  his  due,  because  he  may  probably  hoard 
the  mone;^. 

The  objection  that  such  women  are  better  with- 
out a  vote,  because  a  vote  would  interest  them  in 
politics,  and  so  interfere  with  their  domestic  duties, 
Bcems  slender  enough.  What  domestic  duties  have 
they,  of  which  the  State  can  take  cognizance,  save 
their  duty  to  those  to  whom  they  may  owe  money, 
and  their  duty  to  keep  the  peace  ?  Their  other 
and  nobler  duties  are  voluntary  and  Felf-impo:«ed ; 
and,  most  usually,  are  fulfilled  as  secretly  as  possible. 
The  State  commits  an  injustice  in  debarring  a  wo- 
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man  from  the  rights  of  a  citizen  because  she  chooses^ 
over  and  above  them,  to  perform  the  good  works  of 
a  saint. 

And,  afler  all,  will  it  be  the  worse  for  these  wo- 
men, or  for  the  society  in  which  they  live,  if  they 
do  interest  themselves  in  politics  ?      Might  not  (jam 
Mr.  Boyd  Kinnear  urges  in  an  article  as  sober  and 
rational  as  it  is  earnest  and  chivalixHis  )  their  pnri- 
ty  and  earnestness  help  to  make  what  is  now  called 
politics  somewhat  more  pure,  somewhat  more  oai^ 
nest  ?    Mi^ht  not  the  presence  of  the  voting  power 
of  a  few  virtuous,  experienced,  well-educaiied  wo- 
men keep  candidates,  for  every  shame,  from  saying 
and  doing  things  from  which  they  do  not  shrink, 
before  a  crowd  of  men  who  are,  on  the  average, 
neither  virtuous,  experienced,  nor  well-educated,  by 
wholesome  dread  ot  that  most  terrible  of  all  earthly 
punishments,  —  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  a  manlv  man, 
—  the  fine  scorn  of  a  noble  woman  ?    Might  not 
the  intervention  of  a  few  women  who  are  living  ac- 
cording to  the  eternal  laws  of  God,  help  to  ii^Euse 
some  ^htl;^  stronger  tincture  of  those  eternal  laws 
into  our  le^slators  and  their  legislation  ?     What 
women  have  done  for  the  social  reforms  of  the  last 
forty  years  is  known,  or  ought  to  be  known,  to  alL 
Mi^t  not  they  have  done  lar  more,  and  might  not 
they  do  far  more  hereafler,  if  they,  who  generally 
know  fyff  more  than  men  do  of  human  suffering,  and 
of  the  consequences  of  human  folly,  were  able  to 
ask  for  further  social  reforms,  not  merely  as  a  boon 
to  be  beg^d  from  the  physically'  stronger  sex,  bm 
as  their  will,  which  they,  as  citizens,  have  a  right 
to  see  fiilfilled,  if  just  and  possible  ?    Woman  has 
played  for  too  many  centuries  the  pert  which  Lady 
Godiva  plays  in  the  old  legend.    It  is  time  that,  she 
should  not  be  content  with  mitigating  by  her  en- 
treaties or  her  charities  the  cruelty  and  greed  of 
men,  but  exercise  her  right,  as  a  member  of  the 
State,  and  Tas  I  believe^  a  member  of  Christ  and  a 
child  of  Goo,  to  forbid  tnem. 

As  for  any  specific  difference  between  the  intellect 
of  women  and  that  of  men,  which  should  preclude 
the  former  meddling  in  politics,  I  must  confess  that 
the  subtle  distinctions  drawn,  even  by  those  who 
uphold  the  intellectual  equality  of  women,  have  al- 
most, if  not  altogether,  escaped  me.  The  only  im- 
portant difference,  I  think,  is,  that  men  are  gener- 
allv  duller  and  more  conceited  than  women.  The 
dulness  is  natural  enough,  on  the  broad  ground  that 
the  males  of  all  animals  (being  more  sensual  and 
selfish)  are  duller  than  the  females.  The  conceit  is 
easily  accounted  for.  The  English  boy  is  told  from 
chil(ihood,  as  the  negro  boy  is,  that  men  are  superi- 
or to  women.  The  negro  boy  shows  his  assent  to 
the  proposition  by  beating  his  mother,  the  English 
one  by  talking  down  his  sisters.     That  is  all. 

But  if  there  be  no  specific  intellectual  difference 
(as  there  is  actually  none),  is  there  any  practical 
and  moral  difference  ?  I  use  the  two  epithets  as 
synonymous ,  for  practical  power  may  exist  without 
acuteness  of  intellect ;  but  it  cannot  exist  without 
sobriety,  patience,  and  courage,  and  sundry  other 
virtues,  which  are  *'  moral  "  in  every  sense  of  that 
word. 

I  know  of  no  such  difieresce.  There  are,  doubt- 
less, fields  of  political  action  more  fitted  for  men 
than  for  women ;  but  are  there  not  a^ain  fields  more 
fitted  for  women  than  for  men?  —  fields  in  which 
certain  women,  at  least,  have  already  shown  such 
practical  capacity,  that  they  have  established  not 
only  their  own  right,  but  a  general  right  ibr  the 
able  and  educatea  of  their  sex,  to  advise  ofiicially 
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about  that  which  they  themselves  have  tmofficially 
mastered.  Who  will  say  that  Mrs.  Fry,  or  Miss 
Nightingale,  or  "Miss  Biurdett  Coutts,  is  not  as  fit 
'  to  demand  pledges  of  a  candidate  at  the  hustings 
on  lmp<»tant  social  questions  as  any  male  elector ; 
or  to  give  her  deliberate  opinion  thereon,  in  either 
House  of  Parliament,  as  any  average  M.  P.  or  peer 
of  the  realip  ?  And  if  it  be  said  that  these  are  only 
brilliant  exceptions,  the  rejoinder  is,  What  proof 
have  you  of  tnat  ?  You  cannot  pronounce  on  the. 
powers  of  the  average  till  you  nave  tried  them. 
These  exceptions  rather  prove  the  existence  of  un- 
suspected and  unemployed  strength  below.  If  a 
few  persons  of  genius,  in  any  class,  succeed  in 
brealung  through  the  barriers  of  routine  and  preju- 
dice, their  success  shows  that  they  have  left  behind 
them  many  more  who  would  follow  in  their  steps  if 
those  barriers  were  but  removed.  This  has  been 
the  case  in  every  forward  movement,  religious,  sci- 
entific, or  social.  A  daring  spirit  here  and  there 
has  shown  his  feUow-men  what  could  be  known, 
what  could  be  done ;  and  behold,  when  once  awak- 
ened to  a  sense  of  their  own  powers,  multitudes 
have  proved  themselves  as  capable,  though  not  as 
daring,  as  the  leaders  of  their  fi)rlom  hope.  Doz- 
ens of  geologists  can  now  work  out  problems  which 
would  nave  puzzled  Hutton  or  Werner ;  dozens  of 
surgeons  can  perform  operations  from  which  John 
Hunter  would  have  shrunk  appalled ;  and  dozens 
of  women,  were  they  allowed,  would,  I  believe,  ful- 
fil in  political  and  official  posts  the  hopes  widch 
Miss  Wedgwood  and  .Mr.  Boyd  Kinnear  entertain. 

But,  afl^  all,  it  is  hard  to  say  anything  on  this 
matter,  which  has  not  been  said  in  oUier  words,  by 
Mr.  Mill  himself  in  pa^es  98  - 104  of  his  "  Subjec- 
tion of  Women  " ;  or  give  us  more  sound  and  pal- 
pable proof  of  women  s  political  capacity  than  the 
para^ph  with  which  he  ends  his  argument :  — 

"  Is  it  reasonable  to  think  that  those  who  are  fit 
for  the  greater  functions  of  politics  are  incapable 
of  qualifying  themselves  for  the  less  ?  Is  there  any 
reason^  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  wives  and 
sisters  of  princes  should,  whenever  called  on,  be 
found  as  competent  as  the  princes  themselves  to 
their  business,  but  that  the  wives  and  sisters  of 
statesmen,  and  administrators,  and  directors  of  com- 
panies, and  managers  of  public  institutions,  should 
be  unable  to  do  nAat  is  done  by  their  brothers  and 
husbands  ?  The  real  reason  is  plain  enough ;  it  is 
that  princesses,  being  more  raised  above  the  gener- 
ality of  men  by  their  rank  than  placed  below  them 
by  their  sex,  have  never  been  taught  that  it  was 
improper  for  them  to  concern  themselves  with  poli- 
tics, but  have  been:  allowed  to  feel  the  liberal  in- 
terest natural  to  any  cultivated  human  being,  in 
the  great  transactions  which  took  place  around 
them,  and  in  which  they  might  be  called  on  to  take 
a  part.  The  ladies  of  reigning  families  are  the  only 
women  who  are  allowed  uie  same  range  of  interests 
and  freedom  of  development  as  men ;  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely in  their  case  that  there  is  not  found  to  be 
any  inferiority.  Exactly  where  and  in  proportion 
as  women's  capacities  for  government  have  been 
tried,  in  that  proportion  lutve  they  been  found 
adequate.*' 

Tnough  the  demands  of  women  just  now  are 
general^  ur^d  in  the  order  of —  first,  employment, 
wen  education,  and  lastly,  the  franchise,  I  have 
dealt  principally  with  the  latter,  because  I  sincere- 
ly beheve  that  it,  and  it  only,  will  lead  to  their  ob- 
taining a  just  measure  of  the  two  former.    Had  I 
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polity,  I  should  have  spoken  of  education  first;  fb^ 
education  ought  to  be  the  necessary  and  sole  qnalir 
fication  for  the  firanchise.  But  we  hare  not  so 
ordered  it  in  England  in  the  case  of  men ;  and  in 
all  fidmess  we  ought  not  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  wo- 
men. We  have  not  so  ordered  it,  and  we  had  no 
right  to  order  it  otherwise  than  we  have  done.  If 
we  have  neglected  to  give  the  masses  due  education, 
we  have  no  right  to  withhold  the  franchise  on  the 
strength  of  tlukt  neglect.  Like  Frankenstein,  we 
may  have  made  our  man  ill :  but  we  cannot  help 
his  being  alive ;  and  if  he  destroys  us,  it  is  our  own 
fault. 

If  any  reply,  that  to  add  a  number  of  uneducated 
women-voters  to  the  number  of  uneducated  men- 
voters  will  be  only  to  make  the  danger  worse,  the 
answer  is :  That  women  will  be  always  less  brutal 
than  men,  and  will  exercise  on  them  (unlesa  they 
are  maddened,  as  in  the  first  French  Revolution, 
by  the  hunger  and  misery  of  their  children)  the 
same  soflemng  influence  in*  public  life  which  they 
now  exercise  in  private;  and,  mcH'eover,  that  as 
things  stand  now,  the  average  woman  is  more  edu- 
cated, in  every  sense  of  the  word,  than  the  avera^ 
man ;  and  that  to  admit  women  would  be  to  admit 
a  class  of  voters  superior  not  inferior,  to  the  aver- 
age. 

Startling  as  this  may  sound  to  some  I  assert  that 
it  is  true. 

We  must  recollect  tiiat  the  just  complaints  of  the. 
insufficient  educadon  of  girla  proceed  almost  entire- 
ly firom  that  "  lower-upper  "  class  which  stocks  the 
professions,  including  the  Press;  that  this  class 
furnishes  only  a  smaU  portion  of  the  whole  number 
of  voters;  that  the  vast  majority  belong  (and  will 
belong  still  more  hereafter)  to  other  classes,  of 
whom  we  may  say,  that  in  all  of  them  the  girls  are 
better  educated  than  the  boys.  They  stay  longer 
at  school,  —  sometimes  twice  as  long.  Tliey  are 
more  open  to  the  purifying  and  elevating  influences 
of  religion.  Their  brams  are  neither  muddled  away 
with  Snnk  and  profligacy,  nor  narrowed  by  the  one 
absorbing  aim  of  turning  a  penny  into  five  fi&rthings. 
They  have  a  far  larger  share  than  their  brothers  of 
that  best  of  all  practical  and  moral  educations,  that 
of  family  life.  Any  one  who  has  had  experience  of 
the  families  of  farmers  and  small  tradesmen  knows 
how  boorish  the  lads  are,  beside  the  intelligence, 
and  ofleif  t^e  refinement,  of  their  sisters.  The 
same  rule  holds  (I  am  told)  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.  Even  in  the  families  of  employers,  the 
young  ladies  are,  and  have  been  for  a  generation  or 
two,  &r  more  highly  cultivated  than  their  brothers, 
whose  intellects  are  always  early  absorbed  in  busi- 
ness, and  too  oflen  injured  by  pleasure.  The  same, 
I  believe,'  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  about 
the  frivolity  of  the  girl  of  the  period,  holds  true  of 
that  class  which  is,  by  a  strange  irony,  called  <'  the 
ruling  class."  I  suspect  that  the  average  young 
lady  already  learns  more  worth  knowing  at  home 
than  her  brother  does  at  the  public  school.  Those, 
moreover,  who  complain  that  girls  are  trained  now 
too  oft«n  merely  as  articles  for  the  so-called  "mar- 
riage market,"  must  remember  this, — that  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  will  have  votes  wiD  be 
either  widows,  who  have  long  passed  all  that,  have 
had  experience,  bitter  and  wholesome,  of  the  reali- 
ties of^  life,  and  have  most  of  them  given  many 
pledges  to  the  State  in  the  form  of  diildren ;  br 
women  who,  by  various  circumstances,  have  been 
early  withdrawn  from  the  competition  of  this 
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and  lionorable  celibacj,  with  full  tame,  and  general- 
ly ibllincliiiation,  tocultiyate  and  employ  their  own 
powers.  I  know  not  wliat  society  those  men  may 
nave  Uyed  in  who  are  in  the  habit  of  sneering  at 
**  old  maids."  My  experience  has  led  me  to  regard 
them  with  deep  respect,  from  the  servant  retired  on 
her  little  saviiurs  to  the  unmarried  sisters  of  the  rich 
and  the  powerral,  as  a  class  pure,  imselfish,  thought- 
ful, useral,  often  experienced  and  able;  more  fit 
for  the  fruichise,  when  they  are  once  awakened  to 
their  duties  as  citizens  than  the  average  men  of  the 
corresponding  class.  I  am  aware  that  such  a  state- 
ment will  be  met  with  "  laughter,  the  unripe  fruit  of 
wisdom."    But  that  will  not  affect  its  trutn. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  more  on  this  point. 
There  ar6  those  who,  while  they  pity  the  two  mil- 
lions and  a  half,  or  more,  of  unmatried  women 
eamins  their  own  bread,  are  tempted  to  do  no  more 
than  pity  them,  from  the  mistaken  notion  that  after 
all  it  is  their  own  fault,  or  at  least  the  fault  of  na- 
ture. They  ought  (it  is  fenoied)  to  have  been  mar- 
ried: or  at  least  they  ought  to  have  been  good- 
looking  enoi^h  and  clever  enough  to  be  married. 
They  are  the  exceptions,  and  for  exceptions  we 
cannot  legislate.  We  must  take  care  of  the  aver- 
age article,  and  let  the  refuse  take  care  of  itself.  I 
have  but  plainly,  it  may  be  somewhat  coarsely,  a 
belief  which  I  l>elieve  many  men  hold,  though  they 
are  too  manly  to  express  it.  But  the  belief  itself  is 
fklse.  It  is  false  even  of  the  lower  classes.  Among 
them,  the  cleverest,  the  most  prudent,  the  most 
thoughtful,  are  those  who,  either  in  domestic  service 
or  a  few  —  very  few,  alas  I  —  other  callings,  attain 
comfortable  and  responsible  posts  which  they  do  not 
care  to  leave  for  any  manriase,  especially  when  that 
marriasre  puts  the  savings  of  their  life  at  the  mercy 
of  the  husband,  —  and  they  see  but  too  many  mis- 
erable instances  of  what  Uiat  implies.  The  very 
refinement  which  they  have  acquired  in  domestic 
service  often  keeps  them  from  wedlock.  '<  I  shall 
never  marry,"  said  an  admirable  nurse,  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  common  agricultural  laborer.  "  After  be- 
ing 80  many  years  among  gentlefolk,  I  could  not 
live  with  a  man  who  was  not  a  scholar,  and  did  not 
bathe  every  day." 

And  if  this  be  true  of  the  lower  class,  it  is  still 
more  true  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  classes  above 
them.  Many  a  "lady"  who  remains  unmarried 
does  so,  not  for  want  of  suitors,  but  simply  frdhi  no- 
bleness of  mind ;  because  others  are  dependent  on 
her  for  support;  or  because  she  will  not  degrade 
herself  by  marrying  for  marryino;'s  sake.  How 
often  does  one  see  lul  that  can  make  a  woman  at- 
tractive —  talent,  wit,  education,  health,  beauty  — 
possessed  by  one  who  never  will  enter  holy  wed- 
lock. **  What  a  loss,"  one  says,  "  that  such  a  wo- 
man should  not  hare  married,  if  it  were  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  children  she  might  have  borne  to  the 
State."  "Perhaps,"  answer  wise  women  of  the 
world,  "  she  did  not  see  any  one  whom  she  could 
condescend  to  marry." 

And  thus  it  is  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
spinsters  of  England,  so  far  from  being,  as  sillv  boys 
and  wicked  old  men  fancy,  the  refhse  of  theu*  sex, 
ve  the  very  dite  thereof;  those  who  have  either 
sacrificed  themselves  for  their  kindred,  or  have 
i^sed  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  that  longing  to 
marry  at  all  risks  of  which  women  are  so  ofU^n  and 
m  umdanhr  accused. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  every  man  is  bound  to  bear 
ia  mind  that  over  uds  increasing  multitude  of 
"•innsters,"  of  women  who  are  eitfinr  self^upport- 


ing  or  desirous  of  so  being,  men  have,  by  mere  vir- 
tue of  their  sex,  absolutely  no  rights  at  all.  No 
human  being  has  such  a  right  over  them  as  the  hus- 
band has  (justly  or  unjustly^  over  the  wife,  or  the 
father  over  the  daughter  living  in  his  house.  They 
are  independent  and  self-supporting  units  of  the 
State,  owing  to  it  exactly  the  same  allegiance  as, 
and  neither  more  nor  less  than,  men  who  have  at- 
tained their  majority.  They  are  favored  by  no 
privilege,  indulgence,  or  exceptional  legislation  fix)m 
the  State ;  and  they  ask  none.    They  expect  no 

{)rotection  firom  the  State  save  that  protection  for 
ife  and  property  which  every  man,  even  the  most 
valiant,  expects,  since  the  carrying  of  side-arms  has 
gone  out  of  fashion.  They  prove  themselves  daily, 
whenever  they  have  simple  fair  play,  just  as  capa- 
ble as  men  of  not  being  a  burden  to  the  State. 
They  are  in  fact  in  exactly  the  same  relation  to  the 
State  as  men.  Why  are  similar  relations,  similar 
powers,  and  rimilar  duties  not  to  carry  with  them 
similar  rights  ?  To  this  question  the  common  sense 
and  justice  of  England  will  have  soon  to  find  an 
answer.  I  have  sufficient  fwth  in  that  common 
sense  and  justice,  when  once  awakened  to  face  any 
question  fiurly,  to  anticipate  what  that  answer  will 
be. 


THE  TIDAL  WAVE. 

The  approach  of  one  of  the  highest  Tides  which 
the  combmed  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  can 
possibly  raise  has  made  many  of  us  look  up  our 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  Tidal  Motion. 
Every  one  has  satisfied  himself  why  the  coming 
spring  tide  wiU  be  higher  than  usual.  We  know 
that  the  moon  will  be  near  the  equinoctial  when 
new,  and  also  near  her  perigee ;  and  that  the  com- 
bination of  these  circumstances  at  a  season  of  the 
year  when  the  tidal  wave  raised  by  the  sun  is  un- 
usually high,  must  necessarily  result  in  causing  a 
very  remarkable  tide,  even  though  the  winds 
should  be  unfavorable.  For  if  we  do  not  have- a 
particularly  high  tide,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
winds  being  opposed  to  the  progress  of  the  tidal 
wave,  there  will  be  the  equally  significant  phe- 
nomenon of  a  singular  withdrawal  of  the  water  at 
the  time  of  low  tide.  A  few  years  ago,  when  a 
very  high  tide  was  expected  on  the  shores  of 
France,  the  winds  drove  back  the  sea,  and  many 
who  had  come  from  far  inland  to  witness  the  great 
influx  of  water  returned  disappointed.  But  had 
they  waited  for  six  hours  or  so,  they  would  have 
been  well  rewarded  for  their  journey,  since  at  the 
time  of  low  tide  the  water  withdrew  tax  within  the 
usual  limits,  and  strange  sights  were  revealed  to 
the  wondering  fishermen  who  lived  along  that 
shore. 

Wrecks  of  forgotten  ships  were  to  be  seen  half- 
buried  in  the  ooze  and  slime  of  a  bottom  which  had 
remained  sea-covered  for  centuries.  Old  anchors 
were  disclosed  to  view,  with  the  broken  cables  at- 
tached to  them,  on  which  the  lives  of  many  gallant 
men  had  once  depended,  so  that  every  parted  strand 
seemed  the  record  of  a  lost  life.  And  crawling 
things  and  stranded  fish  showed  how  far  the  great 
sea  had  retreated  within  its  ordinarj'  bounds.  We 
may,  tiierefore,  expect  that  results  well  worth  noting 
will  under  any  circumstances  accompany  the  tidal 
action  of  October  6th,  on  which  day  the  effects  of 
the  conjunction  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  October 
5th  will  be  most  strikingly  manifested. 

But  our  object  at  present  is  less  to  consider  the 
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effects  of  the  great  tidal  wave  of  October  6th»  ihan 
to  dwell  upon  some  interestiiig  effects  and  peculiar- 
ities of  ti<£al  motion.  Wben  we  learn  that  astron- 
omers for  the  most  part  recognize  in  the  tidal  wave 
a  cause  which  will  one  day  reduce  the  earth's  ro- 
tation so  effectually  that  instead  of  twenty-four 
hours  our  day  will  last  a  lunar  month,  —  while 
many  astronomers  believe  that  the  same  wave  will 
at  a  yet  more  distant  da)^  brins  the  moon  into 
collision  with  our  globe,  —  it  will  oe  seen  that  the 
laws  of  the  tides  Imve  a  cosmical  as  well  as  a  local 
interest.  They  involve  more  important  considera- 
tioBS  than  whether  the  water  in  the  Thames  will 
rise  a  foot  or  two  higher  than  usual  at  Yauxhall 
Bridge  on  any  particmar  day.  And  though  many 
thousands  of  years  must  elapse  before  either  of  the 
events  looked  forward  to  by  astronomers  shall  have 
h^pened,  yet  we  cannot  but  look  with  deep  inter- 
est mto  the  long  vista  of  the  coming  centuries.  To 
the  astronomer,  at  any  rate,  the  study  of  what  will 
be,  or  of  what  has  been,  is  as  interesting  even  as 
the  study  of  what  is. 

But  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  inquiry  we  are 
met  by  the  question,  "  Do  any  of  us  know  the  law 
of  the  tides  ? "  The  reader  may  be  disposed  to 
smile  at  such  a  question.  Does  not  every  book  of 
geography,  every  popular  treatise  on  astronomy, 
teach  us  all  about  the  tides?  Cannot  ever)'  person 
of  average  education  and  intelligence  run  through 
the  simple  explanation  of  the  tidal  wave  ? 

Certainly  it  is  so.  Most  of  us  suppose  we  know 
in  a  general  way  (and  that  is  all  that  we  at  present 
want),  how  the  moon  or  sun  draws  a  tidal  wave  af- 
ter it.  The  explanation  which  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  (at  least^  out  of  every  thousand  would 
give  runs  much  on  mis  wise :  Being  nearer  to  the 
water  immediately  under  her  than  to  the  earth's 
centre,  the  moon  draws  that  water  somewhat  away 
j&om  the  earth;  and  asain,  being  nearer  to  the 
earth's  centre  than  to  the  water  directlv  beyond, 
the  moon  draws  the  earth  away  from  that  water. 
Thus,  underneath  the  moon  a  heap  of  water  is  raised, 
and  at  the  directly  opposite  point  a  heap  of  water 
is  left  (so  to  speak).  So  that  were  it  not  for  the 
effects  of  friction,  the  water  would  assume  a  sort  of 
eg2-shaped  figure,  whose  longest  diameter  would 
point  directly  towards  the  moon. 

And  not  only  is  this  the  explanation  which  is  in- 
variably given  in  popular  treatises,  but  scientific 
men  of  the  utmost  eminence  have  adopted  it,  as 
correctly  exhibiting  the  general  facta  of  the  case. 
.Recently,  £ot  example,  when  Mr.  Adams  had  pub- 
lished his  proof  that  the  moon's  motion  is  mradxially 
becoming  accelerated  in  a  way  which  me  lunar 
Uieory  cannot  account  for,  M.  Delaunay,  a  leading 
French  astronomer,  endeavored  to  prove  that  in 
reality  it  is  the  earth's  rotation  which  is  diminiEh- 
ing,  instead  of  the  moon's  motion  which  is  increas- 
ing. He  thought  the  tidal  wave,  continually 
checked  by  the  earth's  friction  as  it  travels  against 
the  direction  of  her  rotation,  would  act  as  a  sort  of 
"  break,"  since  its  friction  must,  in  turn,  check  the 
earth.  And  in  discussing  this  matter  he  took,  as 
his  fundamental  axioms,  the  law  of  tidal  motion 
commonly  gjjen  in  our  books  of  geoffraphy  and  as- 
tronomy. This  presently  called  up  the  Astronomer 
Boyal,  who  gave  a  very  clear  and  convincing  dem- 
onstration that  there  would  always  be  low  water 
under  the  moon,  if  there  were  no  friction. 

But  this  is  not  all,  nor  is  it  even  the  most  remark- 
able part  of  the  case.  Eminent  as  the  Astronomer 
Royal  deservedly  is,  and  especially  skilful  as  we 


know  him  to  be  in  questions  such  as  the  one  we  are 
considering,  yet  if  he  were  solus  contra  munduroy  we 
might  readily  believe  that  there  was  some  flsw  in 
his  reasoning  since,  as  every  one  knows,  the  most 
eminent  mathematicians  have  sometimes  miscon- 
ceived the  bearing  of  a  perplexing  problenu 

But,  as  Mr.  Airy  himself  pointed  out,  Newton 
and  Laplace  were  both  with  him  I 

How  is  it  that  the  views  of  Newton  and  Laplace, 
admittedly  ihi^  very  highest  auth(»rtties  which  could 
be  quoted,  have  £)und  no  place  in  our  treatises  of 
astronomy?  Their  views  have  never  been  dis- 
proved. In  &ct,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  our  mathematicians,  in  re-examining  the 

Question,  has  come  to  preoisely  the  same  conclusioiu 
!an  it  be  that  the  explanation  actuallv  given  is 
preferred,  on  account  of  its  greater  simplicity? 
That  would  be  reasonable,  if  the  two  explanations 
were  accordant,  but  they  happen  unfortimately  to 
be  wholly  opposed  to  eacth  otner,  and  thereibre  one 
of  them  must  be  ^se.  Those  who  teach  us  our  ge- 
ography and  astronomv  ought  to  look  to  this. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  tnat  most  of  the  consequences 
which  astronomers  ascribe  to  the  action  of  the  tidal 
wave  depend  on  the  choice  we  make  between  the 
rival  theories.  If  the  odrdinary  view  is  ri^t,  the 
moon's  motion  is  continuallv  being  hast^nea  by  the 
attraction  of  the  bulging  tidal  wave,  and  this  has- 
tening will  bring  the  moon  into  a  smaller  and  small- 
er orbit  until  at  last  she  will  be  brought  into  coi>- 
tact  with  the  earth,  unless,  as  Professor  Alexander 
Herschel  suggests,  she  should  crumble  under  the 
increased  effects  of  the  earth's  action,  and  so  come 
to  form  a  ring  of  fragments  around  our  globe.  I^ 
however,  the  other  view  is  right,  the  moon's  motion 
will  be  continually  retarded,*  her  orbit  will  gradu- 
ally widen  out,  and  some  day,  presumably,  we  shall 
lose  her  altogether. 

A^£un,  if  the  views  commonly  given  are  just,  the 
earth's  friction  should  cause  the  tidal  wave  to  lac 
behind  its  true  place.  But  if  Newton,  Laplace,  and 
Airy  are  right,  then,  to  use  the  words  of^  the  last- 
named  astronomer,  **  the  effect  of  friction  will  be  to 
accelerate  the  time  of  each  individual  tide." 

Wo  apprehend  that  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment in  the  current  account  of  the  tides.  Many 
eminent  men,  as  Whewell,  Lubbock,  and  Hau^h- 
ton,  have  discussed  in  the  most  elaborate  and  skil- 
ful manner  the  laws  according  to  which  the  actual 
tidal  wave  travels  along  the  great  sea-paths.  But 
as  yet  no  one  has  tried  to  reconcile  tne  theory  of 
Newton,  which  may  be  called  the  dvnamical  theoiy 
of  the  tides,  with  that  commonly  eiven  in  our 
books,  which  may  be  called  the  statical  theory. 


THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  JOHN  ACK- 
LAND.  • 

A   TliUE   STOBY. 
IX   THIRTEEN   CHAPTERS.      CnAPTEB    IX. 

On  inquiry'  at  the  police  station  in  Chai-leston,  S. 
C.  ^ir.  Tom  Ackland,  accompanied  by  ^.  Cart- 
wright,  was  shown  the  hat  and  boc^  mentioned  by 
the  Charleston  Messenger.  Mr.  Tom  Ackland 
rather  thought  that  he  had  once  seen  the  book  in 

•  The  retnrding  and  hastpninjr  mentioned  In  the  nboreparagrtph 
refer  to  the  nit/>  at  which  the  moon  compleici  ber  ravflluUum  rouotf 
the  earth.  As  »  natter  of  fact,  paradoxical  mt  it  aoafMla,  if  to  a  •oo- 
ticual  process  of  retarding  which  eventually  hastens  tJie  moon's 
motion.  Erery  check  on  the  moon^  motion  give*  the  earth  ati  {»• 
creased  paD  on  hnr,  and  this  poll  add*  xuan  to  ber  < 
8li3  lost  by  the  check.    And  vict  verg&. 
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the  poffleiaioB  of  his  Counn  John.  But  of  this  he 
ooald  act  feel  tore.  The  aame,  both  in  the  book 
and  in  Che  hat,  was  printed.  The  handwriting  on 
the  mardn  of  the  page  opposite  the  marked  pas- 
sage in  mc  k)ok  proved  to  be  qnite  ille^le,  bat 
bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  sprawling  and  un- 
•teady  characters  of  the  last  two  letters  received  by 
Ifr.  Tom  Aokland  from  his  cousin.  Inside  the  hat 
they  fcuad  the  maik  of  a  Georgetown  maker,  part- 
ly effaced.  The  police,  after  their  first  iB^piiries 
in  Charleston,  having  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  being  hoftxed,  had  treated  the  whole  af- 
Mr  so  carclesslir  that  thejr  had  not  even  attempted 
to  fidlow  up  t^s  indication.  Cart^'mht  was  the 
first  to  point  it  out.  In  consequence  of  this  discov- 
ery, Mr.  Tom  Ackland  immediately  proceeded  to 
Georgetown,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  there 
the  hatter  whose  name  and  address  Cartwright 
had  detected  inside  the  hat.  On  examining  the 
hat,  and  refSerring  to  his  books,  the  hatter  identi- 
fied it  as  having  been  sold  on  the  29th  of  last  Sep- 
tember, To  whom  ?  He  eould  not  say.  So  many 
different  hais  were  sold  in  the  course  of  a  day  to  so 
many  different  people.  He  would  ask  his  young 
men.  One  of  his  young  men  thought  he  had  sold 
a  hat  of  that  description  some  time  ago,  but  could 
not  positively  say  it  was  on  the  29th  of  September, 
to  a  gentleman  who  had  one  arm  in  a  slin^.  Right 
arm  ?  Could  not  remember,  but  thought  it  was  the 
right  arm.  Ilat  was  paid  for  in  ready  money. 
Was  the  gentleman  on  foot,  or  in  a  carriage? 
Thought  hii  was  on  foot,  but  could  not  remember 
distinctly. 

This  was  all  the  information  Tom  Ackland  could 
obtain  at  Georgetown.  lie  inquired  at  all  the  ho- 
tels there,  but  could  not  find  the  name  of  Ackland 
inscribod  in  any  of  their  books.  On  his  return  to 
Charleston,  Cartwright  told  liim  that  his  own  in- 
quiries at  the  hotels  and  boarding-honses  in  that 
city  had  been  equally  infructuous. 

On  inquiring  at  the  post-office,  they  were  in- 
formed that  letters  had  certmnly  been  received 
there  for  John  K.  Ackland,  E?q.,  and  re^arly  de- 
livered to  a  gentleman  so  cafling  himself  who  ap- 
plied for  them  daily.  What  sort  of  looking  gentle- 
man ?  Very  invalid-looking  gentleman,  always 
muffled  up  to  the  chin  in  a  long  cloak,  and  seemed 
to  suffer  trom  cold  even  when  the  weather  was  op- 
pressively hot. 

"  Was  he  at  all  like  this  gentleman  ? "  asked 
Cartwright,  pointing  to  Tom  Ackland. 

Really  could  n't  recall  any  resemblance. 

Noticed  anything  else  particular  about  him  ? 

Yes.  He  carried  one  arm  in  a  sling  and  limped 
sliditly. 

Anything  else  ? 

Yes.     Spoke  with  rather  an  odd  accent. 

Yaokee  accent  ? 

Well,  har<lly.  Could  n't  well  say  what  it  was 
like.  But  the  gentleman  rarely  spoke  at  all,  and 
seemed  rather  deaf. 

Had  been  for  his  letters  lately  ? 

Not  since  the  16th  of  October.  There  was  one 
letter  still  lying  there  to  his  address.  Explanations 
having  been  given  by  the  two  gentlemen,  this  letter 
was  eventually,  with  the  sanction  of  the  police  offi- 
cer who  accompanie<l  them,  handed  over  to  Afr. 
Tom  Ackland,  that  gentleman  having  claimed  it  on 
behalf  of  his  cousin.  It  proved  to  be  his  own  reply 
to  John  Ackland's  last  letter  to  himt^i'lf. 

Had  the  gentleman  never  communicated  t4j  the 
pist-ofHce  his  address  in  Charleston  ? 


Never. 

Tom  groaned  in  the  spirit.  He  could  no  longer 
entertain  the  le^st  doubt  that  his  worst  fears  had 
been  but  too  well  fonnded.  The  absolute  and  uni- 
versal ignorance  which  appeared  to  prevail  at 
Charleston  of  the  existence  of  any  such  person  as 
John  Ackland  would  have  been  altogether  inexpli- 
cable if  John  Ackland's  own  letters  to  Tom,  allud- 
ing to  the  prc^ound  seclusion  in  which  he  had  been 
living  ever  since  his  arrival  in  that  city,  did  not 
partly  explain  it.  No  such  person  having  ever 
been  seen  or  heard  of  on  'Change,  or  at  any  of  the 
banks  in  Charleston,  how  had  John  Ackland  been 
living?  Cartwright  suggested  that  it  was  possible 
that  he  might  have  been  living  all  this  while  on  the 
money  which  he  himself  had  paid  over  to  him  in 
notes  at  Glenoak. 

"  'niat  is  true,"  thought  Tom  Ackland ;  for  he  re- 
membered that  his  cousin  in  his  last  letter  from 
Glenoak,  had  stated  that  the  notes  were  still  in  his 
possession.  But  nothing  short  of  insanity  could  ac- 
count for  his  not  having  deposited  them,  since  then, 
at  any  bank.  Unha])pily  such  an  hypothesis  was 
by  no  means  improbable.  Who  was  that  Spanish 
gentleman  who  professed  to  have  discovered  the 
hat  and  book  of  John  Ackland's  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  ?  Could  he  have  been  John  Ackland's  assas- 
sin ?  But  if  so,  why  should  he  have  spontaneously  at- 
tracted attention  to  the  disappearance  of  his  victim, 
and  promoted  investigation  mto  the  circumstances 
of  it  ?  Ilis  story,  as  reported  by  the  Charleston 
Messenger,  was  indeed  so  extravagant  as  to  justify 
the  opinion  expressed  by  that  journal.  But  Tom 
Ackland  had  in  his  possession  letters  from  his  cous- 
in which  made  the  story  appear  far  less  improbable 
to  him  than  it  mi^ht  reasonably  appear  to  any  one 
not  acquainted  with  the  state  of  John  Ackland's 
mind  during  the  last  month.  It  was  very  unlucky 
that  there  was  now  no  possibility  of  seeing  and 
speaking  with  that  Spanish  gentleman.  For  the 
gentleman  in  question^  after  having  postponed  his 
departure  in  order  to  aid  the  inquiries  of  the  police, 
had  left  Charleston  about  two  days  before  Tom 
Ackland's  arrival  there,  on  being  assured  by  the  au- 
thorities that  his  presence  was  not  required.  And 
he  had  left  behind  him  no  indication  of  his  present 
whereabouts. 

This  was  the  position  of  affairs  with  ^Ir.  Tom  Ack- 
land, and  his  inquiries  appeared  to  have  come  to  a 
ho]>eless  dead  lock,  when,  late  one  night,  Mr.  Cart- 
wright (who  had  been  absent  during  the  whole  of 
the  dav)  burst  into  his  room  with  the  announce- 
ment t\iat  he  had  obtained  important  information 
about  John  Ackland. 

It  had  occurred  to  him,  he  said,  that  John  Ack- 
land must,  from  all  accounts,  have  been  a  confirmed 
invalid  for  the  last  few  months.  If  so,  he  would  prol)- 
ably  have  sought  some  country  lodging  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Charleston,  where  the  situation  was 
healthiest,  without  being  inconveniently  far  from 
town,  in  case  he  should  require  medical  assistance. 
Acting  at  once  on  this  supposition  (which,  in  order 
not  to  excite  false  hoj)e8,  in  case  it  should  lead  to 
nothing,  he  had  refrained  from  communicating  to 
Tom),  he  ha^l  determined  to  visit  all  the  environs 
of  Cnarloston.  He  haA  that  mornincr  selected  for 
his  first  voyage  of  discovery  a  locality  only  a  few 
miles  distant  from  Charleston,  which  he  knew  to 
be  a  particularly  healthy  situation.  IFis  in(|uirie8 
there  were  not  succossiul,  an-.l  he  was  on  tho  point 
of  returning  to  Cliarleston,  when  he  fortunately 
recollected  that  he  had  not  yet  visited  a  little  lodg 
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ing^hoase  where  he  remembered  having  once  taken 
rooms  himself  many  years  ago,  when  he  was  at 
Charleston  with  his  poor  wife,  then  in  very  weak 
health.  He  was  not  aware  whether  that  honse  still 
existed,  but  he  thought  he  would  try  ;  and  he  had 
been  rewarded  for  ms  pains  by  learning  £x>m  its 
landlady  that  some  time  ago  a  gentleman,  who  said 
his  name  was  Ackland,  cafied  tnere,  saw  the  house, 
and  took  it  for  six  months.  He  paid  the  rent  in  ad- 
vance, and  had  placed  his  effects  in  the  house.  But, 
to  the  best  of  the  landlady's  belief,  he  had  not  once 
slept  at  home  since  he  became  her  tenant.  He 
firequently  came  there,  indeed,  during  the  day,  and 
had  sometimes  taken  his  meals  there.  But  on  all 
feuch  occasions  it  was  his  habit  to  lock  the  door  of 
his  room  as  long  as  he  was  in  it.  Nothing  would 
induce  him  to  touch  food  in  the  presence  of  any  one. 
She  had  served  him  his  dinner  often,  but  had  never 
seen  him  eat  it.  Sometimes  he  carried  part  of  it 
away  with  him ;  and  once  he  told  her  that  he  did 
this  in  order  to  have  the  food  analyzed.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  under  a  constant  impression  that  his 
food  was  poisoned ;  and  the  landlady  was  of  opinion 
that  her  lodger  was  a  decided  monomaniac,  but  that 
he  was  perfectly  harmless.  She  said  he  was  a  very 
eccentric  gentleman,  but  an  excellent  tenant  H!e 
had  been  at  the  house  on  the  morning  of  the  16th 
(she  remembered  the  date  because  of  a  washing  bill 
which  he  told  her  to  pay  for  him  on  that  day,  and 
for  which  she  has  not  yet  been  reimbursed).  He  re- 
mained at  home  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  but 
locked  up  bis  room  as  usual.  About  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  he  went  out,  locking  the  doors  of  all 
the  sitting-rooms  and  bedrooms  and  taking  the  key 
with  him.  Before  leaving  the  house,  he  told  her 
that  he  was  likely  to  be  absent  for  some  time,  as  he 
was  pursued  bv  enemies,  and  that  there  would  prob- 
ably be  inquiries  about  him,  but  she  was  not  to  no- 
tice them,  and  on  no  account  to  mention  his  name 
to  any  one.  "  She  has  never  seen  him  since.  But 
her  description  of  him  precisely  tallies  with  that 
which  was  given  us  at  the  post-office.  She  is  a 
very  old  woman,  rather  blind,  rather  deaf,  and  very 
stupid.  I  don't  think  she  can  either  read  or  write. 
Most  of  this  information  I  obtained  from  the  nigger 
gal  who  does  all  the  work  of  the  house.  She  event- 
ually promised  to  have  the  locks  opened  in  our  pres- 
ence to-morrow ;  and  I  have  settled  that,  if  ame- 
able  toyou,  we  will  drive  over  there  after  breakmst." 
Thus  Cartwright  to  Tom  Ackland, 

Poor  Tom  Ackland  was  profoundly  affected  by 
this  fresh  evidence  of  zeal  ana  sympathy  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Cartwiigh|i.  But  Cartwright  himself  made 
light  of  his  own  efforts.  "Pooh,  pooh,  my  dear 
sir  1 "  he  said,  in  reply  to  Tom's  repeated  expres- 
sions of  gratitude ;  *^  if  he  was  your  cousin,  was  he 
not  also  mv  friend?  " 

When  Tom  Ackland  entered  the  first  room,  from 
which  the  lock  was  removed,  in  the  house  to  whic;^ 
Cartwright  conducted  him  on  the  following  day, 
one  glance  round  it  told  him  all,  and,  with  a  low 
moan  of  pain,  he  fell  upon  the  bed  and  sobbed. 
There,  on  that  bed,  was  the  dressing-gown  which 
poor  John  Ackland  had  worn  the  last  evening  on 
which  he  and  Tom  had  sat  together  discussing 
John's  plans  for  the  future.  TherCrin  the  ward- 
robe, were  John  Ackland's  clothes ;  there,  on  the 
shelf,  were  John  Ackland's  books ;  there,  on  the  ta- 
ble, were  John  Ackland's  papers.  And  among  those 
papers  Tom  afterwards  found  an  unfinbhed  letter 
addressed  to  himself.  It  was  written  in  those 
sprawling,  shaky  characters  which  Tom  had  lately 


been  learning,  sadly,  to  decipher,  and  which  were 
so  all  unlike  the  once  firm  and  well-lbrmed  hand- 
writing of  his  cousin.  "  God  bless  you,  dear  Tom  I " 
(the  letter  said.)  *<  My  last  thought  is  of  you.  I 
have  borne  it  long.  I  cannot  bear  it  longer.  No- 
body, will  miss  me  bnt  you.  And  you,  if  you  could 
see  me  as  I  am  now,  n  you  could  know  all  that  I 
have  been  suffering,  even  you,  would  surely  wish 
for  me  that  relief  from  misery  which  only  death  can 
give.-  They  are  after  me  dav  and  night,  Tom. 
They  have  left  me  no  peace.  Mary  Mordent  is  at 
the  bottom  of  it  all.  She  hides  herseE  But  I 
know  it  I  have  no  heart  to  post  this  letter,  Tom. 
I  have  no  strength  to  fini^  it  Good  by,  Tom. 
Don't  fret    Dear,  dear  Tom,  good  by." 

Tom  Ackland  returned  to  Boston  with  two  con- 
victions, one,  that  his  unfortunate  cousin  had  per- 
ished by  suicide  on  the  night  of  the  16  th  of  Oc- 
tober ;  we  other,  that  Philip  Cartwright  was  a  most 
unselfish,  warm-hearted  fellow.  The  who(/B  story  of 
John  Ackland's  mysterious  disappearance  and  lar 
mentable  death  haa  excited  too  much  curiositv,  and 
been  too  hotly  discussed,  both  at  Richmona  and 
Boston,  to  be  soon  forgotten  in  either  of  those  lo- 
calities. Serious  quarrels  had  arisen  (in  Richmond 
at  least),  and  ola  acquaintances  had  become  es- 
tranged in  consequence  of  the  vehemence  with 
whidi  diverse  theories  were  maintained  by  their  re- 
spective partisans  on  the  subject  of  Jchn  Ackland's 
fate.  But  time  went  on,  and,  as  time  went  on,  the 
story  became  an  old  story  which  no  one  cared  to 
refer  to,  for  fear  of  being  voted  a  bore.  There 
were  not  wanting  at  Richmond,  however,  some  few 
persons  by  whose  suspicious  fancies  Philip  Cart- 
wright, against  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  re- 
mained uncharitably  connected  with  the  mysterious 
disappearance  and  subsequent  suicide  of  the  Bos- 
ton merchant,  in  a  manner  much  less  flattering  to 
that  gentleman's  character  than  Mr.  Tom  AckUwd's 
firateful  recollection  of  his  friendly  exertion  at 
Charleston. 


ROMAN  IMPERIALISM. 

BT  PBOFESSOR  SBELBT. 

III.     THE  FIRST   AND   LAST  PERIODS  OF  ROMAN 
IMPERIALISM  COMPARED. 

I  HATE  already  said  that  there  are  two  very  dis- 
tinct periods  in  the  imperial  history,  and  that  these 
are  divided  by  a  long  revolutionary  period  of  tran- 
sition. The  end  of  me  first  period  I  placed  at  Mar- 
cus Aurelius ;  we  may  be  more  precise  if  we  choose 
and  place  it  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Marcoman- 
nic  war.  The  beginning  of  die  other  period  may 
be  placed  at  the  accession  of  Diocletian,  when  the 
unity  and  tranquillity  of  the  Empire  were  restored 
and  the  outlines  of  the  new  system  of  government 
were  sketched.  The  transition  period  which  inter- 
vened is,  perhaps,  the  most  melancholy  in  Euro- 
pean history.  It  presents  some  of  the  worst  tyran- 
nies, some  of  the  bloodiest  revolutions,  and  some  of 
the  most  enormous  calamities  in  history.  It  pre- 
sents Europe  sufiering  from  two  plagues  at  once ; 
the  one  the  plague  properly  so  called;  the  other,  a 
mutinous,  omnipotent,  and  naif-barbaric  soldiezy. 

To  this  middle  period  I  shall  not  ag^n  call  yoor 
attention.  I  propose  now  to  place  the  first  and  * 
third  periods  oeiore  you  in  contrast,  in  order  to 
make  more  clear  the  radical  and  universal  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  interviJ.  In  other 
words,  I  propose  to  institute  a  detailed  comparison 
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between  the  Empire  under  Hadrian  or  the  Anto- 
nines,  and  the  Empire  under  Constantine  or  Theo^ 
dosins. 

First,  then,  in  the  early  period  the  Boman  world 
was  desdy  and  broadly  separated  from  the  bar- 
baric, bnt  in  the  latter  period  the  separation  has 
disappeared.  In  the  earner  period  certain  nations 
belonged  to  the  one  and  certain  other  nations  to 
the  o&er ;  the  nations  beyond  the  frontier  were  of 
a  different  stock  from  the  nations  within  it.  There 
was  a  distinction  of  blood,  as  well  as  of  place  and 
of  institations.  In  the  latter  period  the  physical 
boundary  remains,  and  also  the  distinction  of  in- 
stitutions ;  but  the  German  blood  is  to  be  found  in 
the  Boman  population  as  much  as  out  of  it  Grer- 
mans  are  withm  die  Empire,  and  not  only  so,  but 
more  difinsed  through  the  Empire  than  any  other 
nationality.  The  Empire  had  before  been  a  soe- 
dfic  substance  wiUi  a  distinct  form.  It  is  still  a 
distinct  form,  but  the  substance  or  stuff  is  no  longer 
distingui^ble  from  that  of  barbarism.  The  word 
Boman  has  ceased  to  be  a  national  designation,  and 
has  become  a  legal  or  technical  term.  There  are 
Roman  citizens  still  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  but 
thov  are  as  likely  to  have  the  features  and  habits 
of  barbarians  as  of  those  who  are  not  Boman  citi- 
zens. There  is  still  a  Boman  army ;  there  are  still 
legions  officered  still  by  centurions  and  tribunes; 
but  the  soldiers  are  now  very  commonlv  Groths, 
Yandals,  and  Sarmatians.  There  are  still  famous 
boman  generals,  as  in  the  days  of  Scipio  and  Ma- 
riuB ;  and  famous  victories  are  won,  as  in  old  days, 
over  barbarous  hordes ;  but  Stilicho  was  a  Vandal 
and  Aetius  a  Sarmatian,  and  their  victories  were 
won  perhaps  with  Boman  science,  but  certainly  by 
barbarian  nands.  Even  the  forms  are  in  some 
cases  barbarous.  Boman  soldiers  now  rushed  to 
the  charge  with  the  old  German  wax^K^ry,  called 
the  barrUus  ;  when  Julian  became  emperor,  he  was 
lifted  on  a  shield  like  a  Prankish  chie£ 

Even  in  the  earlier  period  the  word  Boman  had 
been  stretched  considerably  beyond  its  original 
meaning.  There  were  already  multitudes  of  Bo- 
man citizens  who  had  never  set  foot  in  Bome. 
Bnt  it  was  still  a  name  denoting  certain  nations 
and  excluding  otiiers,  and  it  was  still  justified  by 
the  fact  that  Kome  remained  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment and  the  centre  of  the  Empire.  It  was  con- 
sidered the  strangest  instance  of  eccentricity  in 
Tiberius  tbat  he  retired  witiiout  necessity  m>m 
Bome,  and  deliberately  preferred  to  live  elsewhere ; 
a  hundred  years  later  the  first  Antonine  lived  ex- 
clusively, and  the  sec<md  usually,  at  Bome.  But 
now,  not  only  had  the  word  Boman  ceased  to  be 
exclusive  of  any  nationality,  but  it  was  used  to 
describe  an  empire  of  which  Bome  was  not  the 
centre.  Diocletian  took  the  government  away 
from  Rome,  and  Constantine  provided  a  worthy 
seat  for  it  on  the  Bosporus.  I^or  by  this  change 
did  Rome  merely  cease  to  be  the  sole  seat  of  gov- 
ernment; it  lost  its  metropolitan  character  alto- 
gether. The  emperors  of  the  West  abandoned  it  as 
well  as  those  of  me  East.  They  preferred  to  it  first 
^ifilan  and  then  Bavenna.  There  are  still  other 
claims  to  the  title  of  Boman,  which  the  earlier  Em- 
pire had  possessed  and  which  the  later  Empire 
wanted| 

In  the  times  of  the  Antonines  the  &ct  that  the 
Empire  had  been  founded  by  a  conquering  nation 
issumg  from  Bome,  was  still  conspicuously  seen  in 
the  distinction  between  those  subjects  of  the  Em- 
pire who  had  the  Boman  citizenship  and  those  had 


not  The  distinction  was  becoming  faint,  but 
so  long  as  it  was  recognized  b^  l^e  law,  so  long  as 
in  the  army  the  legions  consisting  of  Boman  citi- 
zens were  distinct  fr^m  the  aUied  cohorts  and 
squadrons  consisting  of  those  who  wanted  the  citi- 
zenship, so  longthe  Empire  might  still  be  said,  in 
a  sense  to  be  Koman.  But  during  the  transition 
period  this  distinction  also  was  effaced.  When  all 
the  fi:ieemen  of  the  Empire  were  placed  on  on  equal 
footing,  and  the  distmction  between  legions  and 
allies  msappeared  in  the  army,  the  last  visible  rec- 
ord of  Boxne's  conquest  was  obliterated. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  that  Holy  Boman 
Empire  which  disappeared  from  the  world  within 
living  memory,  as  having  been  Boman  only  in 
name.  The  misnomer  in  that  case  was  certainly 
more  glaring,  bat  it  was  hardly  more  real  than  in 
the  case  of  uie  Empire  of  Constantine.  It  is  true 
that  the  Empire  of  Constantine  had  arisen  out  of 
that  of  the  Aiitonines  without  breach  of  continuity, 
and  that  the  change  had  been  gradual.  Still,  it  had 
been  a  very  complete  change ;  one  by  one  most  of 
the  Boman  characteristics  luul  disappeared.  The  ap- 
propriateness of  the  titie  could  only  be  discovered 
m>m  history.  The  Empire  misht  be  called  Boman 
as  Constantine  might  be  called  Casar.  But  Con- 
stantine was  as  much  connected  by  blood  with  the 
old  Julian  gens  of  Alba  Loi^  as  the  vast  political 
system  half  Oriental,  half  Barbaric,  in  wnich  so 
many  nations  were  united,  was  connected  with  the 
drowsy  old  provincial  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber,  which  Ammianus  has  described  for  us. 

If  the  Empire  was  no  longer  Boman  either  by 
nationality  or  in  the  sense  of^being  connected  as 
an  appurtenance  or  dependency  with  the  city  of 
Bome,  neitber  was  it  Boman  in  the  sense  of  pos- 
sessing the  political  institutions  which  had  origi- 
nally Delonged  to  Bome.  Here  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  age  of  Constantine  and  that  of  the  Anto- 
nines is  particularly  marked. 

Under  the  Antonines  the  Empire  retained  much 
of  the  political  character  of  the  old  Bepublic  It 
was  in  fact  nearer  to  the  Bepublic  than  it  had  been 
under  the  fii'st  Csesars.  Just  at  that  exceptional 
period  the  State  was  guided  by  a  president  tor  life, 
nominated  by  his  predecessor  from  among  the  most 
promising  men  of  the  age,  possessing  indeed  power 
limited  by  nothing  but  his  will,  but  choosing  for 
the  most  part  to  regard  his  Senate  witb  deference. 
This  Senate  was  a  chosen  body  of  distingui^ed 
men  selected  by  the  empei^r  from  the  whole  Em- 

fiire,  and  required  to  take  up  their  residence  in 
taly.  They  formed  a  dignified  club  at  Bome,  and 
gave  a  powerful  expression  to  the  feelings  of  the 
upper  classes.  The  old  Bepublic  had  mien  wit- 
nessed a  similar  government,  when  a  Dictator  had 
managed  the  State  with  the  confidence  of  the  aris- 
tocratic Senate.  The  monarchical  element  was 
there  but  in  the  form  least  repugnant  to  Bepubli- 
canism,  for  the  monarch  was  not  hereditary  nor 
separated  by  any  clear  demarcation  from  his  sub- 
jects. 

In  the  time  of  Constantine  the  government  is  es- 
sentially different,  for  the  Senate  as  an  organ  of 
general  aristocratic  opinion  has  practically  disap- 
peared, and  the  life-president  has  become  a  sultan. 
Both  these  changes  were  natural,  and  omens  of  them 
had  appeared  even  before  the  Antonines.-  The 
Senate  of  Nero  was  almost  as  insignificant  as  that  of 
Constantine,  and  no  Sultan  could  trample  on  hu- 
man beings  more  contemptuously  than  Caligula. 
When  the  earlier  emperors  were  restrained,  it  was 
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by  their  own  good  sense  or  virtne ;  the  system  was 
entirely  without  checks.  But  what  before  only  the 
bad  emperors  had  been,  erery  emperor  was  now, 
and  the  Senate  was  now  habitoally  as  insignificant 
as  before  a  bad  emperor  had  occasionally  made  it. 
An  Angustns,  a  Trajan,  an  Antoninns,  had  found  it 
politic,  and  perhaps  judged  it  right,  to  treat  the 
Senate  with  great  respect,  and  to  secure  its  co-op- 
eration in  government. 

But  the  emperors  of  the  later  series  who  answer 
best  to  these,  and  who  were  the  wisest  rulers,  — 
Diocletian,  Constantine,  Valentinian,  Thcodosius, 
—  fteadily  disregarded  and  trampled  on  the  Sen- 
ate ;  only  a  weak  Gratian  flatters  it.  Nor  has  it 
only  lost  favor  with  the  emperors ;  it  has  suffered 
a  great  change  of  character.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  now  no  longer  a  single  Senate,  but  two, 
one  at  Rome  and  another  at  Constantinople ;  and 
next,  there  are  now  a  multitude  of  senators  scat- 
tered through  the  provinces  who  do  not  practically 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  body  at  either  of  the 
two  capitals.  These  changes  were  calculated  to 
destroy  the  influence  of  the  Senate  as  an  organ  of 
public  opinion.  Its  judgment  was  no  longer  the 
solemn  decision  of  a  picked  body  of  distinguished 
men  assembled  at  the  centre  of  jrovemment.  It 
was  assembled  partly  at  Rome,  which  was  not  the 
seat  of  government,  but  a  venerated  ancient  city 
possessing  a  circle  of  verv  distinguished  and  ex- 
tremely indolent,  noble  families;  and  partly  at 
Constantinople,  which  was  sometimes  nominallv  the 
seat  of  empire,  but  often  only  the  seat  of  the  feast- 
em  Government.  Tlie  decisions  of  these  two  bod- 
ies might  be  contradictory,  nor  did  they  necessarily 
represent  the  opinion  of  the  senatorian  order  which 
was  scattered  tnrough  the  Empire.  Thus  changed 
in  character,  and  steadily  discouraged  by  the 
emperor,  the  Senate  loses  almost  all  its  influence. 
It  18  preserved  as  a  convenient  nucleus  of  wealth 
for  the  operations  of  the  tax-gatherer.  As  a  politi- 
cal organ  it  becomes  only  once  again  conspicuous, 
and  that  is  when  the  Koman  Senate  makes  its 
fruitless  protest  in  favor  of  the  ancient  gods,  and 
once  more  sits,  as  in  the  old  Gallic  invasion,  to  rep- 
resent a  lost  cause  and  to  bo  bearded  by  victorious 
invaders.  When  I  say  that  the  Emperor  has 
become  a  Sultan,  I  mean,  not  only  that  he  has 
assumed  Oriental  state,  and  a  kind  of  sacred  char- 
acter as  head  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  also 
that  his  immeasurable  superiority  to  his  subjects  is 
admitted  by  them  in  Jheir  hearts,  that  the  very 
conception  of  liberty  has  disappeared,  and  that  that 
period  has  already  begun  which  only  ended  with 
the  French  Revolution,  the  period  during  which 
government  had  a  supernatural  character,  and 
exercised  a  dazzling  or  enchanting  power  over  the 
minds  of  men.  This  spell,  which  the  whole  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  were  unensily 
laboring  to  shake  off,  was  first  thrown  upon  men's 
minds  by  Diocletian  and  Constantine.  By  these 
men  the'  deep  distinction  that  had  so  long  existed 
between  the  Greeks  and  Romans  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Orientals  on  the  other,  was  effiiced.  They 
destroyed  what  we  may  call  the  classical  view  of 
life,  which  asserts  human  free  will,  and  regards 
government  merely  as  a  usei'ul  and  resiK»ctable 
machinery  for  economizing  power,  and  introducing 
order,  beauty,  and  virtue  into  human  affairs.  In 
place  of  it  they  introduced  the  Asiatic  view,  which 
rests  upon  unalterable  necessity,  and  elevates  gov- 
efrnment  into  a  divinity,  teaching  the  subject  to 
endure  whatever  it  may  inflict,  not  only  without 


resistance,  but  without  even  an  inward  munmir ; 
and,  in  short,  to  say  to  govemmeiit  wbal  re^kse 
connnands  us  to  say  to  ftovidencc :  "  Thy  wifl  be 
done." 

With  the  Oriental  theory  of  guterument  was 
introduced  Oriental  eraelty  and  wastefhfaifsB  of 
human  life.  In  the  earlier  Empire  liiere  had  heea 
seen  cruel  emperors,  but  now  crnek}'  has  beeooe 
part  of  the  system.  The  history  of  this  time  mi^ 
be  written  in  letters  of  blood.  Executions,  t»- 
tnres,  massacres,  make  the  staple  of  the  nanratiTf 
even  in  the  reigns  of  good  emperors.  The  great 
Thcodosius  massacres  thousands  of  innocent  peopt 
in  a  transient  fit  of  passion.  Constantine  puts  to 
death  his  wife  and  son.  Yalentiniany  a  brave  md 
able  emperor,  sheds  as  much  blood  as  Canca&i; 
apparently  fitmi  no  bad  motive,  bat  only  horn  a 
kind  of  mania  for  severity  which  has  infected  gof- 
emment.  When  the  emperor  is  of  weak  charKler, 
this  uniform  cruelty  is  intensified  by  hii  issn. 
Constantius  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  noa- 
ster  like  Caligula  or  Nero;  he  was  nmply  aireak 
man ;  yet  his  tyranny,  as  described  by  Amaatam^ 
appears  far  more  tremendous  than  theirs.  Thdu 
at  the  utmost  is  European,  his  is  Asiatic. 

It  is  the  redeeming  feature  of  tbis  despotism  tfast 
the  rule  of  hereditan'  succession  is  not  hahitaallr 
practised  in  it.  The  ablest  generala  are  still  ^ 
quently  invested  with  the  purple,  and  there  ip- 
pcared  during  this  period  rulers  who,  in  tkdr  mer- 
ciless energy  and  the  vastness  of  their  viewa^ 
resembled  the  Czar  Peter.  But  the  hHeditary 
principle  would  occasionally  creep  in,  and  when  it 
did  so  it  always  inflicted  irreparable  injurv.  I2« 
evils  of  hereditary'  succession  can  be  guarded  a^raiesl 
when  they  can  be  calculated  upon.  The  real  hB> 
den  of  government  can  then  be  devolxed  upon  bib- 
isters.  But  when  the  law  of  birth  intrudes  HstM 
into  an  elective  monarchy,  when  a  weak  man  «* » 
child  is  placed  upon  a  throne  which  is  commQslr 
filled  by  merit,  he  is  expected  to  govern  persoDdUr: 
no  adequate  ministerial  organization  is  at  hacd  to 
screen  his  deficiencies ;  and  his  incompet^iee  leib 
to  its  full  extent  upon  his  empire.  The  hered^T* 
principle  should  be  excluded  altogether  if  it  is  not 
exclusively  adopted.  The  riji^ht  of  nominating  hi* 
succes8or,*which  was  given  in  the  Rranan  Empire 
to  the  emperor,  gave  him  the  power  of  nnnin? 
everything  Dy  a  single  act.  One  corrupt  or  partial 
appointment  was  fatal.  The  nepotism  of  Aurclins 
brought  on  the  dismal  revolutionary  period;  the 
nepotism  of  Thcodosius  brought  in  the  baibariaa^ 

The  worst  kind  of  government  is  that  which  i« 
regarded  by  its  subjects  as  divine,  and  at  the  same 
time  is  really  weak.  Such  was  the  government  of 
Constantius,  of  Honorius,  of  Valentinian  III. ;  i»- 
becile,  and  at  the  same  time  despotic,  plaguing  tie 
world  like  an  angrj-  deity,  and  misgoverning  it  like 
an  ignorant  child.  But  these  were  exceptional 
cases.  Government  during  this  period  was  cctt- 
monly  at  a  hicrher  level.  It  was  Asiatic,  but  it  ""W 
commonly  able.  Compared  with  Asiatic  goveni- 
raents,  it  was  good. 

If  the  emj^ror  was  regarded  as  a  divinity,  si 
least  he  earned  his  deification  for  the  most  part  U 
merit.  He  was  not  such  a  deity  as  those  wbki 
E^pt  worshipoed,  a  sacred  ape  or  cat,  but  rathet 
a  Ilercules  or  Quirimis,  who  had  risen  by  supcThTJ- 
man  labors  to  divine  honors.  But  compared  with 
the  government  of  the  Anton ines,  it  was  bnrbarifj 
TTie  Empire  has  fallen  into  a  lower  class 
Reason  and  simplicity  have  disappeared 
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Subjects  bare  lofrt  all  rights,  and  government  all 
responsibility.  The  reign  of  political  superstition 
has  set  in.  Abject  fear  paralyzes  the  people,  ahd 
those  that  role  are  intoxicated  with  insolence  and 
cmelty.    It  is  an  Iron  Age. 

Government  having  assumed  Godhead,  assumes 
at  the  same  time  the  appurtenances  of  it.  It  is 
surrounded  mth  "  thousands  of  angels."  A  princi- 
pal feature  of  thia  age  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
Antonines  is  the  enormous  multiplication  of  offices 
and  officials.  In  this  respect  the  Empire  had  from 
the  beginning  advanced  upon  the  Republic.  I 
have  already  shown  that  the  most  conspicuous 
change  introduced  by  ^e  imperial  system  was  the 
creation  of  a  number  of  great  offices  principally  of 
a  military  character.  A  kind  of  martial  r^;ularity 
and  strictness  of  discipline  had  been  given  to  the 
State.  By  the  side  of  the  old  civic  and  free  organ- 
ization had  been  placed  a  military  organization 
which  was  despotic.  Under  the  Antonines  the 
two  had  subsisted  together  in  harmonv,  and  des- 

S>ti8m  had  worn  an  almost  republican  dress, 
ut  the  civic  organization  had  now  disappeared 
entirel V,  and  had  been  superseded  bya bureaucracy 
framea  after  the  military  model.  iTie  holders  of 
function,  who  were  originally  elected  by  the  people 
to  rule  over  the  people,  have  now  become  soldiers, 
bearing  the  commission  and  under  the  orders  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  All  officials  alike  bear  the 
name  of  mUites,  and  their  service  is  called  miliHa ; 
even  when  their  functions  are  purely  civil  they  bear 
militaiy  titles,  such  as  centunOf  principilarius.  It 
seemed  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  as  if  the  very 
conception  of  any  power  not  military  had  disap- 
peared from  the  world. 

Where  is  now  the  toga  of  Cicero  ?    The  Empire 
had  become  a  camp.    But  this  state  of  things  was 
not  to  last    It  was  indeed  destined  that  all  power 
should  assume  the  military  type ;  civil  Kfe  was  to 
be  reorganized  on  the  model  of  military  life.    But 
the  distinction  between  the  civil  and  the  military 
power  was  brought  back  by  Constantino  soon  after 
it  had  seemed  to  be  lost.     Civil  life  is  merged  for  a 
moment  in  military,  and  is  then  again  differen- 
tiated ;  but  when  it  reappears,  the  military  stamp  is 
on  it.     The  military  titJe  of  pnetorian  prefect  is 
given  to  four  men  whose  functions  are  purely  civil, 
and  who  exercise  supreme  jurisdiction  each  over  a 
ooarter  of  the  Empire.    Meanwhile  the  military 
ranctionsare  committed  to  new  officers  called  Duces, 
the  originals  of  our  modem  dukes;  a  distinctive 
war-office  is  created ;  there  is  a  commander-in-chief 
of  the  infantry  and  a  commander  of  the  cavalry. 
The  old  legatus,  Fuch  as  he  is  described  in  the  life 
of  Affricola,  —  a  despotic  sovereign  within  his  own 
province,  a  general  and  a  judge  at  tJie  same  time, 
—  has  disappeared.    The  civil  and  military  profes- 
sions have  been  created,  and  each  is  elaborately 
organized ;  but  the  civil  profession  is  an  offshoot 
from  the  nailitary.   The  Army,  as  it  were,  destroyed 
the  State,  and  then  created   a  new  State  out  of 
itself. 

Upon  the  system  of  the  Antonines  this  is,  in  one 
sense,  a  great  improvement.  Such  a  vast  empire 
evidently  could  not  be  satisfactorily  governed  with- 
out a  complicated  oiganization,  nor  could  it  be  safe 
from  disturbances  without  a  separation  of  the  civil 
and  military  governments.  The  distribution  of  the 
Empire  into  prsefectures,  vicariates,  dioceses;  the 
creation  of  an  army,  of  public  servants  embodied 
and  drilled  with  all  the  formality  of  an  army ;  — 
these  were  administrative  reforms  of  the  first  ma^- 
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nitude,  and  they  make  the  government  of  Conslan- 
tine  seem  a  far  more  finished  machine  ^an  that  of 
the  Antonines.  But  the  well-being  of  a  State  does 
not  always  increase  with  the  administrative  effi- 
ciency of  its  government.  An  all-powerfiil  govern- 
ment was  created ;  since  liberty  in  that  age  was  out 
of  the  question,  such  a  government,  had  it  been 
wise,  might  have  been  the  best  thing  for  the  State. 
But  it  was  all-powerftd  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good, 
and  in  the  eno,  after  saving  the  Empire,  it  ruined 
it. 

I  showed' in  my  last  lecture  that  the  Empire  was 
essentially  weak  for  want  of  the  first  conmtions  of 
vigor  in  a  society,  —  population  and  industrj'.  It 
was  too  weak  to  bear  the  ponderous  weight  of  such 
a  government.  For,  besiaes  the  cruelty,  this  gov- 
ernment had  all  the  wastefulness  of  Oriental  rule. 
The  army  of  officials  might  be  necessary  to  carry 
on  government,  but  they  ruined  the  people.  Their 
enormous  number  of  itself  entailed  mmous  expenses. 
Moreover,  in  making  ostentation  a  principle,  tfie 
government  had,  as  it  were,  commuted  itself  to 
extravagance.  Extravagance  involved  oppressive 
taxation,  and  the  agents  of  this  taxation,  the  offi- 
cial class,  inevitably  formed  the  habit  of  rapacity. 
Thus  for  the  tyranny  of  an  emperor,' to  wnich  m 
earlier  times  the  people  were  sometimes  exposed, 
was  now  subsdtuted  the  uniform,  universal,  crush- 
in^tyranny  of  an  official  class. 

Evils  seldom  come  in  this  world  without  their 
compensations.  I  have  been  enumerating  the  symp- 
toms of  a  long  decay,  the  decay  of  a  world.  Stead- 
ily downward  to  a  lower  level  of  civilization  and  of 
happiness  sank  the  Roman  Empire.  Its  population 
barbarized  by  immigrations  firom  beyona  tne  fron- 
tier ;  its  old  civic  fineedom  disappearing  even  from 
memory ;  its  organ  of  opinion,  the  Senate,  sinking 
into  an  insignificant  committee  of  placemen ;  its  em- 
peror putting  off  the  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
along  with  it  all  restraints  of  human  feeling :  its 
administration  assuming  a  military  ruthlessness 
and  peremptoriness ;  its  government  generally  be- 
coming its  own  triumphant  and  insolent  enemy,  — 
Rome,  the  representative  of  European  civilization, 
the  inventor  of  civilized  jurispruaence  and  the  in- 
heritor of  Greek  philosophy,  aescends  to  the  level 
of  an  Asiatic  State.  She  passes  through  the  fire  to 
that  military  Moloch  whose  minister  she  had  made 
herself. 

With  genius  dead,  and  the  intellect  fallen  into 
such  rudeness  that  she  can  scarcely  tell  us  articu- 
lately the  story  of  her  woes,  we  see  her  more  than 
once  prostrate  before  one  of  those  monstrous  human 
idols  that  are  worshipped  in  Asia,  a  silly  creature 
educated  in  insolence  and  wearing  a  diadem,  cruel 
and  irresistible,  deriving  all  his  strength  from  human 
weakness,  yet  exacting  copious  libations  of  human 
blood  and  the  utmost  farthing  of  treasure.  But  to 
all  these  losses  there  were  compensations,  and  these 
I  proceed  to  consider.  The  Asiatic  despotism  had 
some  points  of  advantage  over  the  classic.  Liberty, 
which  in  its  old  forms  had  disappeared,  began  to 
spring  up  in  new  ones.  In  the  nrst  place,  at  the 
moment  when  freemen  sank  to  be  slaves,  slaves 
began  to  turn  into  freemen.  We  do  not  know  dis- 
tinctly the  steps  of  the  transformation,  but,  like  all 
the  other  changes  to  which  I  have  called  attention,  it 
took  place  between  the  age  of  the  Antonines  and  that 
of  Constantine.  A  class  of  agricultural  serfs  came 
into  existence,  attached  to  the  soil  and  irremovable 
from  the  spot  on  which  they  lived.  They  are  some- 
times called  slaves,  but  they  appear  to  have  had 
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propertjy  and  they  had  rights  against  their  masters 
and  duties  to  the  State.  In  the  decay  of  popula- 
tion human  beings  had  risen  in  value.  The  govern- 
ment wanted  recruits  for  its  legions,  and  began  to 
lay  claim  to  the  services  of  those  who  before  had 
been  the  chattels  of  private  citizens.  In  the  decav 
of  industry  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
government,  in  which  human  firee-will  was  almost 
suppressed,  was  its  principle  of  assigning  vocations 
by  arbitrary  compulsion  to  whole  classes  of  men. 
Many  governments  have  assumed  the  right  of  press- 
ing people  i^idnst  their  will  into  some  vocations, 
particularly  into  military  service.  But  in  the  a^e 
of  Constantine  a  principle  of  forced  enlistment  is 
applied  to  almost  all  functions. 

Men  are  forced  into  municipal  offices  against 
their  wiU,  in  some  cases  they  are  pressed  into  trade. 
It  was  by  another  application  of  the  same  principle 
that  one  class  of  the  population  is  bound  to  a^- 
cultural  labor.  The  government,  as  it  were,  enlists 
an  army  of  cultivators,  whom  it  controls  with  as 
much  rigor  as  its  army,  properly  so  called.  These 
cultivators  are  in  the  strictest  sense  servants  of  the 
soil.  'Hiey  have  a  definite  function  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  for  the  fiilfilment  of  it  they  are  responsi- 
ble to  the  State.  The  State  was  no  mercifhl  mas- 
ter, but  so  far  as  it  assumed  authority  over  the  serf 
it  rescued  him  from  the  authority  of  nis  master.  As 
the  harshest  system  is  better  than  individual  ca- 
price, we  may  Delieve  that  the  lot  of  the  coloni  was 
better  than  that  of  the  agricultural  slaves  of  the 
earlier  time.  If  so,  an  improvement  is  caused  by 
the  very  principle  of  decay  and  dissolution,  and  ihe 
very  rottenness  of  the  carcase  breeds  new  life. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  spread  through  soci- 
ety a  new  principle,  which,  if  it  cannot  properly  be 
called  Liberty,  was  a  most  powerful  substitute  for 
it.  I  have  said  that  government  had  been  erected 
into  a  divinity,  and  that  the  very  tradition  of  liberty 
was  lost.  This  is  true,  and  yet  a  certain  kind  of 
resistance  to  government  was  carried  on  upon  a 
vast  scale,  wiui  unalterable  resolution  and  with 
success.  The  edict  of  Diocletian  commanding  the 
Christians  to  sacrifice  was  resisted  throughout  the 
Empire;  the  resistance  was  maintained  for  seven 
years,  until  Diocletian's  successor  succumbed  to  it. 
Athanasius  resisted  Constantine  and  Constantius 
successfully.  Ambrose  not  merely  resisted,  but  re- 
buked and  humbled  Theodosius,  This  new  spirit 
had  indeed  appeared  in  the  Empire  before  the  age 
of  the  Antonmes.  Aurelius  had  remarked  what 
he  called  the  "  obstinacy  **  of  a  class  of  his  subjects, 
but  in  his  time  the  phenomenon,'  though  striking, 
was  not  yet  formidable.  It  became  formidable 
early  in  the  revolutionary  period ;  and  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Diocletian  this  obstinacy  had  spread  so 
widely,  organized  itself  so  well,  and  rehearsed  its 
part  ?o  carefully,  that  it  proved  irresistible. 

This  obstinacy  in  the  Empire  achieved  deeds  as 
memorable  as  had  been  aclueved  by  liberty  in  the 
Republic.  Yet  it  was  not  liberty.  Liberty  is  a 
proud  spirit;  it  regards  government  as  a  mere 
instrument  of  human  happiness,  and  resists  it  when 
it  becomes  evidently  prejudicial  to  happiness. 
Liberty  flashes  out  against  the  government  that 
murders  innocent  men  and  dishonors  women. 
Liberty  is  force  of  character  roused  by  the  sense  of 
wrong.  It  is  consistent,  indeed,  witn  a  sense  of 
duty  and  a  willingness  to  bear  just  restraint ;  un- 
combined  with  these  it  achieves  nothing  lasting ;  but 
it  is  more  oilen  allied  with  turbulence  and  impatience 


of  discipline.  Such  had  been  Hberty  in  the  old 
Republic,  the  rebellion  of  strong  spirits  against 
laws  strained  too  far,  self-assertion,  sturdiness,  com- 
bativeness.  Such  was  not  the  Christian  obstanaoy. 
In  this  when  it  was  genuine  there  was  no  rebellion* 
there  wis  no  assertion  of  right  Those  who  prac- 
tised it  were  not  less  obedient,  but  more  obeoient, 
than  others.  They  had  no  turn  for  liber^ ;  th^ 
had  no  quarrel  with  the  despotism  of  the  Cassars ; 
this  they  met,  not  in  the  spint  of  Brutas  or  Virgin- 
ius,  but  with  religious  resignation.  The  truth  was, 
they  were  under  two  despotisms  while  others  were 
under  only  one.  They  were  not  satisfied  with  sub- 
mitting to  the  Csesar  who  assuredly  did  not  **bear 
the  sword  in  vain  " ;  they  endeavored  to  obey  the 
law  of  Christ  also.  They  bore  the  double  burden 
with  all  patience.  Those  were  not  the  times  for 
free  spirits  to  flourish  in.  In  the  soldier-ridden 
Empire  there  was  no  atmosphere  of  hope  in  which 
a  spark  of  spirit  could  live  or  a  breath  of  free 
heroism  be  drawn.  To  this  class  of  simple  feelings 
the  Christian  obstinacy  does  not  belong.  It  arose 
from  no  impatience  of  restraint,  but  from  a  conflict 
of  laws.  The  law  of  Christ  carried  it  over  the  law 
of  Csesar.  The  spiritual  sovereign  prevailed  over 
the  temporal.  They  resisted  one  master  in  the  in- 
terest or^another.  Their  resistance  was  without  the 
feeling  of  independence,  their  rebellion  without  the 
wish  tor  freedom ;  no  movement  of  defiance  in  their 
mind,  obedience  was  driven  out  by  obedience  and 
loyalty  by  loyalty.  Therefore,  saving  the  law  of 
Christ,  the  Christians  were  the  most  loyal  of  the  em- 
peror's subjects,  and  Christianity  confirmed  as  muck 
as  controlled  despotism.  It  produced  a  complete 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  people  to  the  emperor. 
It  m^e  their  loyalty  more  intense,  but  confined  it 
within  definite  limits.  It  strengthened  in  them  the 
feeling  of  submissive  reverence  for  government  as 
such ;  it  encouraged  the  disposition  of  the  time  to 
political  passiveness.  It  was  intensely  conserva- 
tive, and  gave  to  power  with  one  hand  as  much  as 
it  took  away  with  the  other.  Constantine,  if  he 
was  influenced  by  policy,  was  influenced  by  a  wise 
policy  when  he  extended  his  patrona^  to  the 
Church.  By  doing  so  he  may  be  said  to  nave  pur- 
chased an  indefeasible  title  by  a  charter.  He  gave 
certain  liberties,  and  he  received  in  return  passive 
obedience.  He  gained  a  sanction  for  the  Chriental 
theory  of  government ;  in  return  he  accepted  the 
law  of  the  Church.  He  became  irresponswle  with 
respect  to  his  subjects  on  condition  of  becoming 
responsible  to  Christ 

The  difference,  then,  between  the  later  series  of 
emperors  and  the  earlier  is  this.  The  earlier  em- 
perors were  nominally  Republican  magistrates,  but 
practically  their  power  was  unlimited.  The  later 
emperors  were  avowedly  Oriental  despots,  but 
their  power  had  one  important  and  definite  limita- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  later  emperors  had 
not  so  much  active  resistance  to  fear  as  the  earlier. 
The  spirit  of  liberty  which  prompts  tp  active  re- 
sistance was  in  the  earlier  period  not  quite  dead ; 
the  spirit  of  religion  and  morality  which  was  vigor- 
ous m  the  later  period  prompted  only  to  passive 
resistance.  The  practical  result  was  that  the  earlier 
emperors  could  not  venture  upon  so  much  cruelty 
as  the  later,  and  the  later  emperors  could  not  in- 
dulge so  much  caprice  as  the  earlier.  In  the  first 
centur}'^  the  Romans  submitted  for  years  to  all  the 
frenzied  whims  of  a  lunatic ;  at  last  they  kUled  him 
for  his  cruelty.  The  later  Romans  submitted  fre- 
quently to  much  more  cruel  governments,  but  they 
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firmly  resisted  the  Tirtaous  Julian  when  he  tried  to 
diange  their  institutions.* 

The  position  assumed  by  the  Church  at  this  time 
towards  government  has  determined  its  attitude 
throo^hont  modem  history.    It  has  oflen  controlled 
and  ifefied  kings,  as  Ambrose  did ;  but  it  has  al- 
ways remained  cold  towards  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
Not  that  there  is  anytHng  in  Christianity  incompat^ 
ible  with  liberty,  not  that  zealous  champions  of  lib- 
erty may  not  be,  or  have  not  often  been,  zealous 
Cmisttans.    But  Christianity  sprang  up  and  shaped 
its  institutions,  at  a  time  when  liberty  was  impossi- 
ble, and  when  the  wisest  course  for  men  in  exist- 
ing circumstances  was  to  abandon  the  dream  of  it. 
Therefore,  the  earliest  documents  of  Christianity,  the 
biomphtes  of  its  Founder,  and  the  early  history 
of  UkQ  Church,  bear  the  stamp  of  political  quietism. 
In  all  disputes  between  autnority  and  liberty  the 
traditions  of  Christianity  are  on  the  side  of  author- 
ity.   Passive  obedience  was  plausibly  preached  by 
the  Anglican  clergy  out  of  the  New  Testament ; 
when  the  opposite  party  sought  Scriptural  sanction 
for  the  principles  of  fireedom,  they  were  swayed  ir- 
resistibly back  upon  the  Old  Testament,  where  re- 
bellions and  tyrannicides  may  be  found  similar  to 
those  which  fill  classical  history.    The  whole  mod- 
em struggle  for  liberty  has  been  conducted  with- 
out help  from  the  authoritative  documents  of  Chris- 
tianity.   Liberty  has  had  to  make  its  appeal  to 
those  classical  examples  and  that  literature  which 
were  superseded  by  Christianity.    In  the  French 
fievolution  men  turned  from  the  New  Testament 
to  Plutarch.    The  former  they  connected  with  tyr- 
anny;  the  latter  was  their  text-book  of  liberty. 
Plutarch  furnished  them  with  the  teaching  they 
required  for  their  special  purpose,  but  the  New  Tes- 
tament met  all  then*  new-bom  political  ardor  with 
a  silence  broken  only  here  and  there  by  exhorta- 
tions to  submission. 

But  this,  which  has  been  the  weakness  of  Chris- 
tianity in  recent  times,  was  its  strength  in  the  first 
ages  of  its  existence.  The  spirit  of  Liberty  and 
the  spirit  of  Nationality  were  once  for  all  dead  ;  to 
sit  weeping  by  their  grave  might  for  a  time  be  a 
pious  doty,  but  it  could  not  continue  always  expe- 
dient or  profitable.  Yet  this  is  the  attitude  of  the 
age  of  Trajan.  Tacitus  makes  it  his  object  to  nurse 
the  ancient  spirit  as  much  as  possible.  He  canon- 
izes the  martyrs  of  the  Senate,  —  Poetus,  Rusticus, 
Helvidius.  He  studies  to  foel  like  a  senator,  though 
conscious  that  the  dignity  of  that  name  is  only  tra- 
ditional. He  studies  to  feel  like  a  Roman,  though 
alien  blood  is  everywhere  corrupting  the  pmity  of 
race ;  but  he  cannot  prevent  the  corruption  of  Ro- 
man blood,  nor  check  the  inundating  flood  of  for- 
eign manners.  Plutarch  buries  himself  in  the  past, 
and  by  the  power  of  imagination  repeoples  witn  its 
ancient  heroes  the  depopulated  and  demoralized 
Greece  into  which  he  was  bom.  In  the  age  of  the 
Antonines,  to  read  of  Epaminondas,  Dion,  Timo- 
leon,  might  be  entertainmg  and  elevating,  but  it 
could  not  be  practically  usefiil,  foir  it  was  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  to  imitate  such  examples.  A 
literary  man,  like  Plutarch,  might  not  keenly  feel 
die  hopeless  contrast  between  the  reality  and  his 
ideal ;  but  Tacitus,  in  the  Roman  senate,  feels  it, 
and  hence  the  cynical  despair  that  pervades  his 
works.  It  was,  therefore,  the  strength  of  Christian- 
ity that  it  renounced  this  unprofitable  ideal.    When 

*  At  the  beginoinf  of  the  third  oentary  the  ftrlttoerftey  of  Rome 
looked  on  wliii  an  eoormout  pntienoe  while  a  •hemetoie  Syrian 
PHe«  lotnlted  lu  gods  and  iu  religion. 


it  came  forward,  in  the  age  of  Constantino,  to  lead 
the  thought  of  the  Empire,  it  presented  a  programme 
in  which  Liberty  and  Nationality  were  omitted. 
A  noble  life  had  before  been  necessarily  a  free  and 
public  life,  but  the  New  Testament  shows  how  vir- 
tue may  live  under  the  yoke  of  an  absolute  govern- 
ment, and  in  a  complete  retirement  from  politics. 
Patriotism  had  been  the  great  nurse  of  morality ; 
the  n-cJXtr  had  been  the  centre  by  which  human  be- 
ings had  been  held  together.  Christianity  arose 
from  the  destmction  of  a  nationality,  and  showed 
its  power  principally  in  effacing  national  distinc- 
tions, and  in  uniting  ^st  Jew  and  Gentile,  and 
afterwards  Roman  and  Barbarian.  Who  can  won- 
der at  its  success?  To  a  universal  empire  it 
offered  a  universal  morality ;  by  limiting  despotism 
it  relieved  the  people,  and  by  sanctiomng  aespot- 
ism  it  compensated  the  despot. 

Thus  the  age  was  made  somewhat  happier  by 
receding  further  fix)m  liberty.  Under  the  Anto- 
nines it  was  ftilly  conscious  of  its  loss,  and  looked 
back  with  regret ;  but  now  it  had  forgotten  its  loss, 
had  found  for  itself  new  objects,  and  was  again 
looking  forward.  TjTanny  was  more  cruel,  and 
misery  was  more  wide-spread,  than  in  the  days  of 
the  Antonines ;  but  it  was  less  felt,  because  the  age 
had  occupations  which  absorbed  it,  and  was  pos- 
sessed with  Uioughts  which,  in  a  measure,  numbed 
the  sense  of  pain.  The  political  languor  of  the  age 
of  the  Antonines  was  not  compensated  by  anj  in- 
tellectual or  speculative  activity.  The  old  ideas 
were  still  before  men's  minds,  but  constantly  becom- 
ing more  obsolete;  the  old  creeds  were  still  officially 
accepted,  but  with  less  and  less  belief;  the  old  sac- 
rifices were  still  performed,  but  with  less  and  less  de- 
votion. Seldom,  perhaps,  has  there  been  a  time  when 
ideas  had  so  little  power  over  a  highly  civilized  com- 
munity. Roman  literature  was  asleep ;  a  movement 
was  taking  place  in  Greek  literature,  but  it  was 
of  a  popular  and  superficial  kind.  The  itinerant 
Sophists,  who  travelled  over  the  Greek  world  at 
this  time  delivering  lectures  or  discourses,  created 
perhaps  something  nearer  to  the  popular  literature 
of  our  own  day  t&ah  was  known  at  any  other  peri- 
od of  antiquity.  But  they  aim  only  at  amusement, 
or  very  moderate  edification ;  and  the  only  one  of 
them  who  has  attained  permanent  fame,  Lucian, 
exhibits  most  vividly  the  spiritual  emptiness  of  the 
time.  His  dialogues  are  a  universal  satire,  —  a 
satire  upon  what  men  do,  but  still  more  upon  what 
they  think,  upon  what  they  profess  to  believe  and 
to  venerate.  They  give  a  low  impression  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  age ;  religious  belief,  except  in 
the  lowest  forms  of  superstition,  they  represent  as 
absolutely  dead.  Lucian  writes  for  and  of  the 
people ;  a  very  different  writer,  a  writer  much  too 
noble  to  be  a  fair  representative  of  his  age,  the  Em- 
peror Aurelius,  still  shows  us  what  was  goin^  on 
at  the  same  time  in  the  minds  of  the  most  cultivat- 
ed. The  ancient  gods  have  disappeared  from  his 
creed,  and  no  new  objects  of  worship  have  taken 
their  place.  Piety  remains,  and  serves  to  him  as 
a  kind  of  proof  of  the  existence  of  its  objects,  but 
sometimes  he  feels  the  proof  insufficient.  Why 
should  I  care  to  live,  he  says,  in  a  world  void  of 
gods  and  void  of  a  Providence  ? 

Pass  over  the  revolutionary  period,  and  what  a 
contrast  ?  We  find  ourselves  in  an  age  when  ideas, 
good  and  bad,  have  an  overmastering  influence, 
and  when,  in  particular,  the  sense  of  religion  is 
more  universal  and  more  profound  than  it  had  ever 
been  in  the  world  before.    Thoughts,  reasonings. 
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controversies,  which  in  the  a^  of  the  Antonines 
had  been  but  languid  in  the  schools,  had  now  made 
their  way  into  the  worid,  and  lived  with  an  intense 
life.  The  populace,  which  in  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines  lie^,  as  it  were,  outside  the  province  of  his- 
tory, having  neither  opinions  nor*  purposes,  which 
counts  in  politics  only  as  something  to  be  fed  and 
to  be  amused,  as  a  reason  for  brining  corn^eets 
from  Egypt  and  Africa,  and  for  bulMing  amphithe- 
atres, —  tnis  populace,  now  in  still  greater  poverty, 
and  falling  into  a  misery  from  wfich  no  govern- 
ment could  any  longer  relieve  it,  is  filled  with  ve- 
hement opinions,  ament  beliefs,  disinterested  en- 
thusiasm. Under  the  iron  ftiilitary  rule  human  will 
and  character  begins  to  live  again.  Violent  pas- 
sions surge  again,  party  divisions  reappear,  acts  of 
free  choice  are  done,  men  fight  once  more  for  a 
cause,  once  more  choose  leaders  and  follow  them 
faithfully,  and  reward  them  with  immortal  fame. 
The  trance  of  human  natiu^  is  over,  men'are  again 
busy  and  at  work,  in  spite  of  tyranny  and  misery. 
The  sense  of  a  common  interest  thrills  again  through 
a  vast  mass,  as  it  had  thrilled  through  the  citizens 
of  Rome  in  old  Republican  days ;  but  the  mass  is 
now  composed,  not  of  the  citizens  of  a  single  city, 
but  of  the  population  of  a  world-wide  empire. 

Representatives  of  many  nations  appear  in  the 
great  parliament  at  NicsBa ;  the  leaders  in  the  par- 
ty  conflict  which  raged  there  had  their  enthusiastic 
followers  in  every  country  in  which  Roman  camps 
had  ever  been  pitched.  For  the  first  time  it  mignt 
be  said  that  the  Empire  was  alive.  Up  to  this  time 
the  nations  of  which  it  was  composed  had  been  held 
together  but  by  military  force.  Now  for  the  first 
time  they  thought  and  felt  in  unison;  now  they 
had  an  organization  not  imposed  from  without,  but 
developing  firom  within  ;  now  they  had  a  common 
imperial  culture  and  system  of  philosophy. 

Yet  all  this  vivid  activity,  which  contrasts  so 
strongly  with  the  languor  of  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  was  compatible  with  a  despotism  infinitely 
more  absolute  than  that  of  the  Antonines.  Under 
the  paternal  rule  of  Aurelius  the  people  had  re- 
mained inert  and  lifeless ;  under  the  afflicting 
tyrannv  of  Valentinian  they  lived,  willed,  and  act- 
ed with  spirit  and  energy.  TTie  explanation  of 
this  is  that,  as  I  have  said,  the  later  despotism  was 
one  T(hich  secured  itself  by  accepting  limitations. 
Its  subjects  surrendered  finally  one  half  of  their  lib- 
erties on  condition  of  enjoying  securely  the  other 
half.  For  a  nominal  freedom,  which  was  in  fact 
an  unlimited  slavery,  they  accepted  an  undisguised 
but  limited  slavery.  Human  free-will  made  terms 
with  the  victorious  power  of  government,  and  ac- 
cepted a  firaction,  but  a  secure  fraction,  of  its  origi- 
nal possessions.  The  corporate  life  of  man,  which 
hitherto  had  been  one  and  undivided,  began  now 
to  be  regarded  as  twofold.  A  distinction  was  in- 
troduced like  that  which  we  now  recognize  between 
political  life  and  social  life.  In  political  life  despot- 
ism reigned  with  more  undisputed  title  than  ever, 
and  was  more  remorselessly  cruel.  But  from  social 
life  despotism  was  almost  expelled  ;  within  this  not 
narrow  domain  a  government  was  set  up  which, 
whatever  its  faults,  had  influential  parliaments  and 
popular  magistrates.  The  distinction  was  drawn 
roughly  enough,  and  between  the  two  authorities 
there  was  frequent  border  war ;  but  the  distinction 
was  maintained,  and  was  no  small  compensation  to 
those  unfortunate  generations,  the  hard-pressed  gar- 
rison of  the  bele^uered  citadel  of  civilization. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  a  considerable  share  of 


liberty  was  reconquered  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
that  the  distinction  oetween  political  and  social  life 
was  first  established,  and  that  human  free-wiU, 
expelled  fix)m  the  channels  in  which  it  had  been 
accustomed  to  flow,  found  for  itself  a  new  channeL 
But  what  was  the  force  by  which  this  change  was 
eflbcted  ?  It  was  a  force  which  had  seemed  almoet 
dead,  —  the  force  of  Theology.  During  the  revo- 
lutionary period  the  sceptical  philosophies  lost 
their  influence,  and  so  did  that  system  of  moral 
philosophy  which  threw  man  back  upon  himself. 
An  age  of  faith  set  in,  an  age  in  which  a  large 
class  had  found  a  view  of  the  universe  which  was 
satisfying  and  inspiring  to  them ;  and  in  which  even 
those  who  had  not,  acknowledged  the  necesaty 
of  finding  such  a  view,  and  endeavored  in  various 
ways  to  do  so.  A  Theology  was  the  necessity  of 
this  age :  those  who  had  not  got  one  wished  for 
one ;  uiose  who  rejected  the  most  powerful  and  satr 
isfying  theology  had  recourse  to  less  satisfying  sys- 
tems, and  to  spasmodic  revivals  of  systems  that 
were  extinct.  Outside  the  Christian  Church,  as 
well  as  witlun  it,  Theology  was  everywhere.  In  the 
time  of  the  Antonines  the  most  conspicuous  fact,  as 
I  have  said,  is  the  decline  of  old  beliefs.  Doubtless 
the  routine  of  rustic  superstition  went  on  as  in  ear- 
lier times  J  nor  did  philosophers  speak  generally 
with  Lucian's  contempt  of  tne  ancient  gods.  Plu- 
tarch has  an  explanation  of  them  which  warrants  a 
sort  of  belief,  but  this  explanation  is  evidently  a 
concession  to  conservative  feeling.  The  gods  are 
venerated  in  the  same  way  as  the  Senate,  that  is, 
for  the  sake  of  the  past  and  on  the  condition  of 
doing  nothing.  The  exceptions  to  this,  such  as 
ApoUonius,  who  had  a  more  positive  religious 
feeling,  were  in  the  earlier  age  only  numerous 
enough  to  show  the  possibility  of  a  Pagan  revival. 

During:  the  revolutionary  period  this  revival  took 
place.  The  philosophers  passed  to  theology  over 
the  bridge  of^  Platonism.  The  close  iuxtaposition 
into  which  the  difierent  systems  of  rebgion  prevail- 
ing in  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  had  been 
brought,  revealed  certain  features  common  to  alL 
The  revivalists  fastened  upon  these  common  fea- 
tures, and  Paganism  in  its  last  age  returned  to 
what  was  perhaps  its  earliest  form  and  became 
Sun-worship. 

This  movement  was  spasmodic.  The  zeal  of 
Julian,  Porphyry,  and  otners  of  that  school,  was 
not  inspired  oy  a  belief,  but  by  the  wish  for  the  belief. 
The  influence  moves  in  the  wrong  direction  ;  it 
passes  not  from  the  belief  to  the  men,  but  from  the 
men  to  the  belief.  Their  religion  does  not  reani- 
mate them,  but  they  reanimate  their  religion.  As 
a  proofi  however,  of  the  need  felt  in  that  age  for  a 
religion,  it  is  all  the  more  striking.  It  was  not  by 
these  Neo-Platonists  and  Neo-Pagans  that  that  re- 
vival of  human  freedom  and  human  activity  of  which 
I  have  spoken  was  produced,  but  the  revival  of 
Paganism  shows  more  clearly  than  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  the  steady  set  of  men's  minds  and 
feelings  in  that  age  towards  religion.  The  picture 
I  have  given  of  the  late  Empbe  may  suggest  to  us 
two  among  the  many  causes  of  this  phenomenon. 

First,  then,  the  age  was  religious,  because  it  was 
an  age  of  servitude.  Religious  feeling  is  gener- 
ally strong  in  proportion  to  the  sense  of  weakness 
and  helplessness.  It  is  when  man's  own  resources 
fail  that  he  looks  most  anxiously  to  find  a  finend  in 
the  universe.  Religion  is  man's  consolation  in  the 
presence  of  a  necessity  which  he  cannot  resist,  his 
refuge  when  he  is  deserted  by  his  own  power,  or 
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ener^'y  or  Ingemiity.  Negroes  are  relisious,  tJbe 
prunuive  races  Id  the  presence  of  natural  phenoxn- 
ana  which  thejr  could  not  calculate  or  resist  were 
intend  V  religioaa ;  women,  in  their  dependence  are 
more  religious  than  men ;  Orientals  under  despotic 
governments  are  more  religious  than  the  nations  of 
the  West.  On  the  oth^  hajid,  a  time  of  great  ad- 
Taoce  In  power,  whether  scientific  power  OTer  Na- 
ture, or  tLe  power  to  avert  e^ils,  given  Jby  wealth 
and  prosperity,  is  commonly  a  time  of  decline  in 
reli^jioas  feeling,  until  inan*s  wants,  ever  growing 
with  his  acquisitions,  striko  again  ;gainst  the  im- 
passable boundary.  The  age  when  Europeans  be- 
came as  subject  and  as  hSpless  as  Orientals  nat^ 
orally  made  them  also  as  religious  as  Orientals. 

S(^[^ondly,  the  Empire  was  made  religious  by  vast 
calamities  and  miseries.  It  was  during  the  revdu- 
tionary  period  that  it  took  the  religious  stamps  and 
thaty  as  I  have  pointed  out,  was  the  age  of  the 
Plague  and  also  of  unparalleled  political  disasters. 
In  tne  presence  of  such  evils,  there  was  no  choice 
but  between  religion  and  stoical  apathy.  The 
efifect  of  the  Plague  is  visible  in  the  traces  at  this 
tiino  of  a  reviv^  of  the  workup  of  JEIsculapius. 
^eu  cried  to  any  deity  that  might  be  able  to  aid, 
and  renounced  the  scepticism  that  left  them  help- 
less in  their  utmost  need.  And  as  the  weather  did  not 
clear,  as  plague  followed  plague  through  nearly  a 
century',  and  when  this  evit  was  removed  the  Jhcus 
aad  the  barbarian  afflicted  society  almost  as  heavily, 
men  must  have  come  to  consider  existence  itself  an 
evil,  had  not  religion  held  before  their  eyes  a  fu- 
ture state.  Those  whose  whole  lives  were  spent  in 
watching  decay  and  dissolution,  who  were  borne 
upon  a  steadfast  backward  current,  who  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  dwindling  of  population,  the  disap- 
peacance  of  wealth,  the  fall  ot  noble  institutions, 
the  de^adation  of  manners  and  culture,  could  not 
have  been  reconciled  to  life  by  any  plain  view  of 
things,  by  any  sober  calculatbns.  Thev  could 
only  repair  such  losses  and  relieve  such  beggary 
out  of  the  inexhaustible  treasury  of  hope  and  faith. 
It  was  well  that,  in  their  painful  search  afler  ob- 
jects of  worship  and  afler  supernatural  protection, 
men  were  not  nnally  driven  back  upon  the  outworn 
imaginations  of  mythology.  Those  imaginations 
had  been  lovely  in  their  spring-time,  in  the  days 
of  Homer  or  ^schylus,  but  it  was  late  autumn  with 
them  now ;  they  were  wholesome  no  longer. 

There  is  nothing  more  pestilential  in  the  social 
atmosphei-e  than  the  exhalations  of  stale  poetry. 
It  was  also  well  that  they  found  in  the  ena  some- 
thing Isetter  than  that  Sun-worship  which  was 
padually  evolved  out  of  the  comparison  of  relig- 
ions. This  worship,  indeed,  was  far  from  being 
otterly  hollow  or  roasmodic,  but  men  could  no 
longer  be  content  with  the  most  dazzling  material 
glory.  "  Two  things  fill  me  with  wonder,"  said 
Kant,  **  the  starry  heaven  without, '  and  the  moral 
principle  within."  It  was  these  two  awful  things 
that  contended  for  empire  over  the  hearts  of  men 
ia  the  fourth  century,  the  invisible  Deity  van- 
quished the  visible  one.  There  was  superstition 
OQ  both  sides,  and  a  Claudian  might  fancy  that  to 
worship  beauty  in  Proserpina  was  as  ennobling  as 
to  worship  corruption  in  the  ashes  of  Peter  and 
Paul.  But  itr  was  not  corruption  that  was  wor- 
ihlpped  at  the  shrines  of  the  martyrs,  but  a  higher 
thing  than  beauty,  —  moral  goodness. 

It  was  because  in  that  revolutionary  period,  that 
ffeeat  chasm  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
file  depth  and  breadth  of  which  I  hope  I  have  now 


made  clear  to  you,  the  Boman  Empire,  searching 
eagerly  to  find  a  religion,  discovered  in  its  bosom  a 
worship  which  had  the  two  things  which  the  age 
demanded,  —  a  supernatural  character,  and  an  ideal 
of  moral  goodness;  and  it  was  in  a  secondary 
degree  because  that  ideal  was  of  a  type  suiting  the 
age,  presenting  virtue  in  the  social  sphere  which 
was  still  open  to  it,  and  not  in  the  political  from 
which  it  was  now  excluded ;  it  was  for  these  rea- 
sons that  when  in  the  later  period  all  the  liberty 
which  had  still  lingered  in  the  &^  of  the  Anto- 
nines  disappeared,  when  Asiatic  Sultanism  was  set 
up,  and  all  public  functions  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Dulitaiy  officials,  when  tyranny  was  most  oppres- 
sive and  searching,  when  human  life  was  cramped 
and  stunted  to  the  utmost,  the  spirit  of  freedom  was 
able  to  assert  itself  in  a  form  hitherto  undreamed  of, 
and  when  expelled  from  the  State  to  reappear  in 
the  Church. 
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In  March,  1785,  there  appeared  in  Paris,  a  man, 
by  name  Bottineau,  with  a  ^and  discovery.  He 
announced  that  he  had  found  out  means  of  per- 
ceivii]^  the  approach  or  the  passage  of  ships  at 
distances  extending  as  far  as  even  two  hundred 
and  fifly  leagues.  According  to  his  own  account, 
he  had  acciaentally  perceived,  some,  twenty  years 
befijre,  being  then  employed  in  some  civil  capacity 
at  the  Isle  of  France,  that  certain  phenomena  in 
the  heavens  indicated  ihe  approach  of  ships ;  afler 
an  immense  number  of  observations,  failures,  and 
uncertainties,  he  had  arrived  at  a  method  of  read- 
ing these  indications  (of  what  kind  he  declined  to 
state),  which,  though  fix)m  the  nature  of  the  case 
it  was  not  quite  certain,  was  yet  so  nearly  correct 
as  that,  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifly-five  predic- 
tions of  the  arrival  of  ships,  more  than  half^  as 
he  asserted,  were  absolutely  correct,  while  a  large 
part  of  the  remmnder  were  subsequently  proved  tx> 
be  correct  so  far  as  the  passage  of^  the  ships  on  the 
days,  and  at  the  distances  stated,  was  concerned. 

In  one  of  these  observations,  says  the  writer  of 
the  Memoires  Secrets,  M.  Bottineau  announced 
several  vessels  in  succession  which,  he  felt  sure, 
were  an  English  fleet.  They  equipped  a  frigate 
and  sent  her  out  to  observe.  Two  days  afler  leav- 
ing Port  Louis,  the  fiigate  actually  fell  in  with  the 
English  fleet,  "  But,**  the  writer  continues,  "  the 
suspicious  thing  is,  that  M.  Bottineau,  like  all  char- 
latans, requires  a  large  sum  of  money  for  his  secret.*' 

Three  months  later  on,  in  the  same  year,  we  hear 
more  of  him.  The  government,  struck  by  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  man,  investigated  their  correspond- 
ence with  the  Isle  of  France,  and  discovered  that 
so  far  back  as  1782,  the  governor  of  the  island  had 
written  on  the  subject,  speaking  of  him  as  a  man 
who  certainly  possessed  some  part  of  the  power 
which  he  professed. 

M.  Bottmeau,  meantime,  was  not  idle.  He  pub- 
lished a  long  letter  on  his  discovery,  inviting  sa- 
vans  to  furni^  him  with  a  name. 

"  In  order,"  he  says,  "  to  enable  them  to  do  this 
for  me,  I  must  commence  by  giving  some  idea  of  the 
new  science.  It  consists  in  percei^  ing  at  sea  the 
approach  of  land,  five  or  six  days  before  it  is  visible 
even  to  the  most  powerful  telescope,  —  that  is,  at  a 
distance  of  two  nundred  and  fifty  leagues.  Fur- 
ther, the  science  may  be  used  for  the  observation 
of  ^ps  fix)m  the  land,  at  the  same  distance,  and  it 
furaisnes  principles  for  estimating  the  distance,  and 
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for  aUnotincing,  therefore,  the  time  of  arrival  of  the 
ship,  or  the  touching  at  the  harbor.  It  can  also  be 
employed  for  diatinfoishing  if  there  are  several  ves- 
sels or  only  one ;  if  they  number,  for  instance,  five 
or  six,  or  if  they  form  a  fleet.  It  diows  the  distance 
between  ships  invisible  to  the  eye;  their  rate  of 
speed,  their  stations,  and  many  other  circumstances 
interesting  for  war  or  commerce. 

«  Marvellous  as  this  science  may  appear,  it  re- 
quires neither  a  special  organization  nor  superior 
talents.  All  that  is  want^  is  a  knowledge  of  a 
certain  physical  phenomenon  which  circumstances 
have  led  me  to  discover. 

"  Being  in  the  Isle  of  Prance,  twenty  years  ago, 
and  having  the  sea  always  before  my  eyes,  I  per- 
ceived that  the  arrival  m  ships  was  always  pre- 
ceded by  a  certain  phenomenon  of  nature,  and  the 
recurrence  of  this  singularity  made  me  suspect  that 
there  might  exist  a  correspondence  between  the 
phenomenon  in  question  ana  the  passage  of  ships. 
Following  up  this  idea,  I  succeeaed  in  discover- 
ing:— 

*'  1.  That  this  phenomenon  was  incontestably 
the  result  of  the  passage  of  a  ship. 

"  2.  That  it  besan*  to  manifest  itself  five  or  six 
days  before  the  arrival  of  the  ship. 

"  8.  That  certain  variations  were  caused  by  the 
rate  at  which  the  ship  moved. 

**4,  That  other  variations  were  caused  by  the 
number  of  the  ships. 

"  5.  That  the  same  principles  which  showed  to 
the  observer  on  land  the  approach  of  ships  were 
applicable  to  observers  at  sea. 

<*  6.  That  the  phenomenon,  with  certain  changes, 
served  to  point  out  to  one  ship  the  approach  of 
another. 

"  7.  That  the  different  variations  were  perceived 
by  day  or  by  night,  in  fair  weather  and  foul. 

"  Afler  passing  twenty  years  in  studying  these 
modifications,  I  was  enabled  to  classify  and  arrange 
them  in  an  infallible  manner,  and  to  compose  on 
this  subject  a  set  of  principles  and  instructions 
which,  increasing  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge, 
must  produce  a  science  altogether  new,  and  never 
before  suspected  by  physicists,  and  calculated  to 
bring  safety  to  thousands  of  men." 

He  got  the  name  he  asked  for,  —  a  very  good 
name,  —  nauscopie  (from  vavs  and  o-jtovrca)),  and 
thus  prepared  —  what  did  he  do  next  ?  From  that 
moment,  M.  Bottineau  and  his  invention  disappear 
from  history:  so  far,  at  least, as  1  have  been  able  to 
discover.  He  got  no  money  from  the  government, 
etpour  cause,  —  the  luckless  government  being  then 
on  its  last  legs.  Came  the  great  wave  of  Revolu- 
tion, and  poor  Bottineau's  twenty  years  of  patient 
labor  were  wasted,  — the  edifice  of  so  much  ingenu- 
ity was  swept  away,  and  the  science  of  nauscopie 
forever  lost  to  the  human  race.  Nor  will  it  ever  be 
discovered  whether  the  man  was  a  mistaken  enthu- 
siast or  an  impudent  impostor,  or  whether  he  had 
really  been  able  to  perceive,  in  that  bright  Mauri- 
tian sky,  evidences,  by  reflection  or  otherwise,  of 
approaching  ships.  There  is,  at  least,  no  doubt 
that  his  pretensions  were  tested  by  the  governor, 
and  that,  out  of  a  great  many  announcements,  a 
large  proportion  were  correct.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  then  a  large  and  regular  trade  between 
the  Isle  of  France,  India,  and  Europe,  and  anybody 
might  safely  venture  to  predict  the  arrival  of  ships 
for  any  day,  and  generally  be  right. 

He  left,  however,  one  disciple,  follower,  or  imi- 
tator.   Within  the  last  thirty  years  there  used  to 


hang  about  the  harbor-master's  office,  in  Port  Loois, 
an  old  Frenchman  named  Feillaff)^  who  made  it 
his  business  to  go  down  every  morning  to  the  har- 
bor, and  report  the  approach  of  ships  befbre  they 
came  within  telescopic  ranee.  It  is  sud  ^lat  he 
was  nearly  always  right,  and  that  in  cases  where  he 
was  apparently  wrong,  it  was  afterwards  found,  as 
Bottineau  boasted,  that  ships  had  actually  passed. 

Feillaff'd  first  came  into  notice,  in  1810,  by  going 
to  the  governor,  then  M.  Decaen,  and  inrorminff 
him  that  a  number  of  ships,  presumably  an  English 
fleet,  were  assembling  in  the  direction  of  Rodrignes, 
an  island  three  hundred  miles  from  Mauritius.  It 
is  even  stated  that  he  gave  the  number.  The  gor- 
emor  threatened  to  send  him  to  prison  as  an  alpin- 
ist, unless  he  held  his  tongue.  But  he  was  per- 
fectly right,  the  fleet  was  at  the  moment  actually 
assembling  there,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  arrived 
ofi*  Mauritius. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Feillaffi^  ever  made  much 
fuss  about  his  powers,  or  that  he  tried  to  make 
money.  Nor  did  he,  on  the  other  hand,  ever  set 
forth  publicly  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  on 
which  he  worked.  It  is  recon^ed  that  he  had  pne 
pupil,  a  lady,  who  failed  to  attain  anv  eminence  in 
the  science ;  perlmps  for  want  of  skill  in  tuition  on 
the  part  of  M.  Feillaff**^,  perhaps  from  her  own 
stupidity,  or  perhaps,  as  the  scoffbr  pretends,  be- 
cause there  was  no  science  at  all  to  teach. 

There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  whatever  about  the 
Rodrigues  fleet,  ^ough  it  may  be  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  colonists  were  in  daily  expecta- 
tion of  b^inz  attacked,  and  that  Rodri^es  was  the 
only  place  miere  the  enemv  could  possibly  rendez- 
vous, there  being  no  harbor  in  courbon,  which 
was,  besides,  still  in  French  hands. 

Another  thing  is  curious,  that  is,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  FeUliuflS  could  have  learned  anything  from 
Bottineau.  Twenty-five  years  elapsed  between 
Bottineau's  departure  and  Feillaff<^'s  announcement 
of  the  Rodrigues  fleet.  The  latter,  too,  lived  to 
within  twenty  years  of  the  present  time,  and  must, 
therefore,  have  been  a  tolerably  young  man  in 
1810,  certainly  not  old  enough'to  have  been  a  dis- 
ciple of  Bottineau.  On  the  supposition  of  impos- 
ture, therefore,  he  must  have  got  hold  of  Botti- 
neau's pamphlet.  But,  on  the  other  h?nd,  a 
charlatan  generally  tries  to  make  money  for  himself, 
which  FeiUaff*^  never  did. 

In  either  case,  the  science  of  nauscopie^  the 
beholding  of  invisible  ships  far  below  the  norizon, 
seems  hopelessly  lost.  Like  Mr.  Weller's  prophet, 
—  the  red-faced  Nixon,  — M.  Feillaff^  has  died 
and  left  the  business  to  nobody. 

It  is  a  curious  paragraph  in  the  history  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  achievements  of  science 
of^the  following  a^  were  heralded  by  the  preten- 
sions of  charlatamsm  in  every  form.  Cagliostro 
was  not  alone.  .  It  is  as  if  the  anticipation  of  great 
things  to  come  threw  men's  heads  on*  their  balance. 
Change  was  in  the  ur.  Poor  M.  Bottineau,  whose 
solitaiT  trumpet  is  so  ominously  drowned  by  the 
roll  of  the  drams  and  the  thunder  of  the  cannon, 
may  have  been  an  enthusiast  whose  brain  waa 
turned  by  an  idea  likely  enough  to  occur  to  any 
man  ^ho  had  witnessed  some  of  the  fi^aks  of 
nature  in  a  "  reflective "  mpod,  or  he  mav  have 
been  an  impostor.  Very  little  heed  would  be  paid 
to  his  entreaties  for  an  audience,  when  Mtrabeau 
was  declaiming  in  the  National  Assembly,  and 
Paris  ringing  with  the  daily  slanders  of  the  C)necn. 

As  for  M.  FeUlaff*!^  all  that  can  be  added  about 
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him  is,  tliat  Mauritians  believe  in  him  even  more 
firmly  than  thej  do  in  Paul  and  Ylrginia,  though 
the  cenotaohs  of  this  hapless  pair  still  stand  a  testi- 
moDv  of  meir  fates,  and  a  lastiniz  monument  in 
brick  of  the  fame  of  St  Pierre.  The  prophet  who 
told  of  the  English  fleet,  who  can  still  be  remem- 
bered by  men  not  vet  old,  is  dear  to  Creole  hearts. 
And  in  witness  that  the  narrative  Ueth  not,  still 
stands  the  signal  mountain  where  the  gifted  man 
was  wont  to  take  his  place,  piercing,  wiUi  more 
than  esfle  eye,  far  beyond  ihe  range  of  the  tde- 
scope  which  the  English  soldier  wields  now.  For 
him  the  solid  earth  was  transparent,  and  the  blue 
iky  pictured  with  the  ships  that  sailed  beneath. 
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PLAYGOING  ABROAD. 

Thsatres  have  never  enjoyed  in  England  the 
same  unanimous  popularity  which  they  have  abroad. 
Middle-aged  people  can  remember  the  time  when 
by  many  well-thinking  provinciids  theatres  were 
looked  upon  as  haunts  of  dissipation,  and  classed 
in  the  same  category  as  gambling-houses  and  casi- 
no^. Of  late  years  things  have  changed,  and  al- 
though there  are  still  here  and  there  a  few  rigorists 
who  will  uneasily  shift  the  subject  when  they  hear 
pUygoing  talked  of,  yet  it  has  come  tb  be  pretty 
generally  admitted  that  a  lad  who  betrays  early 
predilection  for  the  drama  is  not  of  a  necessity  on 
the  railroad  to  ruin.  Nevertheless,  to  use  a  French 
expression,  "le  th^tre  n'est  pas  entr^  dans  nos 
moeurs " :  the  theatre  has  struck  no  deep  roots 
among  us.  If  the  average  audience  of  a  London 
phiy-houae  were  polled,  it  would  be  found  to  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  people  in  easy  circumstances, 
aod  of  clerks,  shopboys,  and  Uie  better  kind  of 
mechanics.  But  the  busy  million  of  small  trades- 
folk is  very  scantily  represented,  and  the  laborer 
—he  who  has  been  carrying  the  hod  or  plying  the 
trowel  all  day  —  is  almost  dtogeti^er  absent  The 
names  of  the  best  English  actors  are  household 
words  only  among  the  few,  and  the  names  of  the 
best  playwri^ts  are  but  little  known  beyond  the 
circle  of  clubs  and  drawing-rooms.  If  a  daily  pa- 
per were  started  in  London  exclusively  devoted  to 
theatrical  topics,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  could 
master  a  couple  thousand  readers. 

Abroad  it  is  all  the  contrary.  There,  nobody 
within  the  memory  of  living  man  has  ever  been 
heard  to  say  a  word  asainst  playzoing.  Both  in 
France,  G^nnany,  and  Italy  tne  theatre  has  been 
firom  time  out  of  mind  a  recognized  and  thoroughly 
popular  institution,  forming  as  it  were  part  and. par- 
cel of  social  life,  and  regarded  as  an  almost  indis- 
pensable adjunct  to  the  enjoyment  of  existence.  In 
Paris  the  theatre  is  one  of  the  staple  subjects  of  con- 
versation, not  only  among  the  well-to-do,  but 
tmongst  the  poor  and  ignorant.  In  the  workshop, 
artisans  will  discuss  the  rival  merits  of  actors  and 
dramatists  with  a  shrewdness  of  iudgment  astonish- 
iag  to  an  Englishman.  It  will  not  do  to  give  a 
Parisian  servant  a  ticket  for  the  play,  and  expect 
him  to  go,  as  an  English  servant  would,  simply  be- 
cause the  play  is  a  treat  and  a  novelty.  Before 
thanking  you  the  Parisian  servant  will  consult  the 
ptper,  to  see  what  pieces  are  on  the  bill,  and  he 
will  know  at  once  by  the  sight  of  the  author's  name 
^^bether  he  is  likely  to  amuse  himself  or  not.  Ra- 
chel once  gave  her  concierge  some  tickets  to  see 
'*  PhMre  ** :  "  Mademoiselle,"  said  the  doorkeeper 
^th  a  tone  of  slij|[ht  contempt,  "  i'attendrai  que 
voos  en  ayez  pour  Cinna.    Bacine  n  est  pas  de  mon 


gofit;  c'est  trop  ampoule."  The  criticism  had  a 
vein  of  truth  in  it,  and  one  would  certainly  never 
have  heard  such  an  answer  from  a  London  footman. 

Every  class  in  Paris  has  its  theatre.  The  Fran- 
^ais  is  for  educated  connoisseurs.  The  Gymnase 
and  the  new  Vaudeville  are  essentially  Imperial  and 
aristocratic.  The  Varidt^s  and  the  Palais  Royal 
are  the  theatres  of  the  Parisian  pure,  of  the  man 
who  haunts  the  boulevards,  chattering  about  every- 
thing and  laughing  at  everybody.  The  Bouffes, 
the  Fantaisies  Parisiennes,  and  the  Folies  Drama- 
tiques  are  for  rich  stranzers,  Russians,  Americans, 
members  of  the  Jockey  t)lub,  and  that  lively  class 
known  as  petits  crevds  and  petites  crevettes.  The  Port 
St.  Martin,  Gaite,  Ambigu  Comique,  and  Chfltelet  are 
the  domain  of  the  people.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  deep  taste 
of  the  French  for  aU  that  concerns,  the  drama  that 
there  are  two  or  three  daily  papers  in  Paris  which 
live  and  thrive  altogether  upon  theatrical  intelli- 
gence, and  that  amongst  the  ordinary  evening  pa- 
pers those  that  pay  best  are  the  journals  which,  like 
the  Figaro  and  Gauloisy  devote  a  good  third  of  their 
space  to  theatrical  news.  The  smaller  papers  also, 
which  cost  a  sou  and  have  a  daily  circulation  of  two 
or  three  hundred  thousand,  take  good  care  to  give 
long  and  careful  reports  of  all  the  new  pieces  that 
are  produced,  and  when  the  piece  is  unusually  good 
print  the  report  on  their  front  page  in  large  type 
extending  over  four  or  five  columns.  But  yet  great- 
er proof  of  the  French  taste  for  playzoing  is  wown 
in  the  excellence  of  the  provincial  theatres.  In 
smidl  towns  where  one  would  scarcely  have  expect- 
ed that  a  strolling  circus  could  pay  its  expenses,  one 
is  surprised  to  find  well-appointed  theatres  giving 
their  two  performances  a  week  and  filled  from  stal£ 
to  gallery  with  attentive  but  by  no  means  indulgent 
audiences.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
bad  acting  will  pass  more  easily  on  a  provincial 
than  a  Parisian  stage.  Very  often  it  is  quite  the 
reverse,  and  if  a  stranger  would  convince  himself 
of  this,  he  has  only  to  attend  at  the  first  performance 
of  a  French  countary  town  theatre  on  the  night  of 
the  debuts  at  the  reopening  of  the  autumn  season. 

Provincial  managers  almost  always  engage  an  ac- 
tor subject  to  the  condition  that  he  shall  be  acceptr 
ed  by  the  public  at  his  (Ubut,  The  d^biU  is  thus 
a  regular  examination,  and  usually  a  very  stiff  one. 
On  the  first  three  nights  of  the  theatrical  season, 
which  generally  opens  in  October,  the  country  town 
manager  presents  nis  new  troupe  to  the  audience, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  performance  comes  before  the 
curtain  to  call  out  the  names  of  the  different  actors 
and  actresses  one  by  one.  After  each  name  there  is 
a  pause,  and  the  audience  applaud  or  hiss  as  they 
think  fit.  If  the^  applaud  it  is  all  right,  and  the 
engagement  is  ratified,  but  if  they  hiss  there  is  an 
end  of  it,  and  Ae  actor  is  sent  about  his  business. 
Sometimes  they  hiss  so  furiously  that,  on  thinking 
of  the  unhappy  comedian  who  is  waiting  his  verdict 
trembling  and  wretched  behind  the  curtain,  one 
marvels  mat  they  can  be  so  heartless.  But  then  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  theatre  is  the  one 
sole  amusement  of  a  country  town,  and  that  if  the 
troupe  be  a  bad  one  the  whole  year's  enjoyment  of 
the  unlucky  provincials  is  marred.  Not  many  years 
ago  a  young  man  was  tried  as  first  tenor  at  the  Bor- 
deaux Theatre,  but  he  failed  to  satisfy  the  audience, 
and  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  there  was  a  terrific 
uproar.  In  the  midst  of  it  the  unfortunate  man 
came  forward,  verr  pale,  and  afler  confironting  the 
storm  of  hisses  saio,  imploringly,  "  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  see  the*  post  of  first  tenor  is  above  my 
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Strength,  but  Tfill  jon  give  me  a  few  weeks'  trial  sm 
secox^  tenor?  ....  I  promise  I  will  do  my  best." 
.  .  »  .  ELere  he  broke  down  firom  emotion,  and  the 
French  always  generous  gave  him  three  rounds  of 
applause  to  signify  their  assent.  The  young  man 
has  since  become  one  of  the  principal  singers  of  the 
Grand  Opera. 

The  French  public  are  so  difficult  to  please  in 
the  matter  of  plays  and  actors  that  to  be  a  French 
manager  almost  invariably  leads  to  becoming  a 
bankntpt.  Few  managers  prosper  so  as  to  be  able 
to  retire  comfortably ;  for  when  in  France  a  piece 
does  not  succeed  thoroughly  it  falls  flat,  and  all  the 
money  lavished  upon  it  is  as  good  as  thrown  out  of 
the  window*  There  is  no  keeping  a  bad  piece  long 
on  a  play-bill,  as  may  often  be  done  in  London, 
thanks  to  the  forbearance  of  the  En^ish  papers, 
which,  when  once  they  have  condemned  a  play, 
trouble  themselves  no  further  about  it  French 
journalists  are  not  content  to  abuse  a  play  once  and 
have  done  with  it ;  they  go  on  abusing  it  every  day 
until  the  whole  empire  knows  that  the  piece  is 
worthless,  and  the  manager  is  obKged  to  withdraw 
it.  There  is  another  great  stumbBn^-block  to 
French  managerial  enterprise  in  the  droit  des  pau- 
vresy  which  is  a  rat€  of  ten  per  cent  on  the  gross 
receipts.  It  was  Napoleon  I.  who  first  caused  this 
tax  to  be  levied  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospitals,  and 
it  haf  continued  to  be  exacted  ever  since,  notwith- 
standing that  it  has  done  more  to  fill  the  Tribunal 
de  Commerce  with  bankrupts  than  even  bad  plays 
and  hostile  critics.  It  should  be  added,  however, 
that  in  the  case  of  certain  theatres  the  expenses  of 
the  droit  des  pauvres  are  more  than  compensated 
by  the  subsimes  which  the  State  awards.  Thus 
the  Grand  Opera  receives  about  £  30,000  per  an- 
num; the  Fran9ais,  £  10,000;  the  Op^ra  Comique, 
£  8,000 ;  and  the  Od^on,  £  6,000. 

Crossing  the  firontier,  we  find  the  theatre  every 
whit  as  popular  in  Grermany  as  in  France,  and  we 
notice  tms  more  in  the  chief  towns  of  small  princi- 
palities than  in  such  large  cities  as  Berlin  and 
Vienna.  Whatever  advantages  some  of  the  little 
States  may  derive  in  the  distant  future  firom  being 
annexed  by  Herr  Yon  Bismarck,  they  wiD  miss, 
and  probaoly  regret,  the  liberal  patronage  which 
was  extended  to  their  theatres  Dy  the  difibrent 
dukes,  grand  dukes,  and  kings.  Some  of  the  thea- 
tres in  the  small  German  capitals  are  gems,  and 
we  may  take  as  instances  those  of  Hanover,  Gotha, 
and  Brunswick.  The  last  named,  which  can  be 
cited  as  a  model  of  many  others,  is  supported  chief- 
ly by  the  reigning  duke,  who  is  said  to  spend 
150,000  thalers  (£22,500)  a  year  on  it  It  is  a 
beautiful  little  house,  smart  with  gilding,  paint,  and 
red  velvet  There  are  four  performances  a  week, 
two  ni^ts  being  devoted  to  opera  and  two  to  com- 
edy. The  scenerv,  dresses,  and  general  appoint- 
ments are  very  nch,  the  acting  and  singing  are 
excellent,  and  the  orchestra  is  by  &r  superior  to 
anything  we  have  in  London,  except  at  the  two 
opera  houses.  The  admission  is  half  a  crown  to 
the  stalls,  the  same  to  the  dress  circle,  and  a  shil- 
ling to  the  pit;  but  these  prices  are  only  paid 
by  the  casual  playgoers,  the  habitual  frequenters 
usually  becoming  subscribers,  and  paying  4o  thalers 
a  year,  that  is,  £7  45.,  for  the  full  jlossession  of  a 
stall  or  a  dress  circle  fauteuiL  For  officers  the 
subscription  is  only  half;  so  that  the  good  Bruns- 
wickers  mav  really  be  said  to  get  their  theatre  for 
next  to  nothing.  Both  at  Brunswick  and  at  Han- 
over we  have  seen  ladies  take  their  work  with 


them  to  the  theatre,  and  stitch, quietly  at  tapestry 
during  the  course  oi  the  performance.  When  any- 
thing, song  or  tirade,  pleased  them  particulam 
well,  they  looked  up  firom  their  work  with  thenr 
blue  eyes  Qx&d^  gravely  on  the  sta^,  and  aflerwards 
went  on  silently  with  their  stitchmg  as  If  notlnna 
had  happened.  Between  the  acts  men  osuaily  af 
joxmi  en  masse  to  the  ref5neshraent-rooms,  but  ladies 
scarcely  ever.  Perhaps  the  nature  of  the  refresh- 
ments supplied  may  have  something  to  do  with  tMs. 
Germany  is  the  only  country  where  we  have  seen 
men  be^ile  the  intervals  between  the  stirring 
scenes  of  •*  Faust "  by  eating  sandwiches  made  of 
gruv^re  cheese  or  strongly  garikked  sausages. 

IWmng  BOW  to  Italy,  we  see  playgoing  under  a 
new  phase.  In  Franee  phiygoii^  is  a  recreation, 
in  Grermany  it  is  a  habit ;  in  Itaty,  among  the  up- 
per classes,  it  seems  to  be  a  social  necessi^.  The 
theatres  are  at  once  the  clubs  and  the  (frawing- 
rooms  of  Italy.  In  all  the  chief  cities  of  the  penin- 
sula, but  more  especially  at  Naples  and  Milan,  peo- 
ple pay  their  visits,  transact  their  bunness,  and 
make  meir  appointments  at  the  tiieatre.  ItaXons, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  receive  much  at  their  homes.  It 
is  only  at  Florence  and  Genoa  that  the  EngGsh 
customs  of  dinner^ving  and  party-giving  prevail 
to  any  extent  Speaking  generally,  the  me  which 
an  Italian  leads  within  doors  is  untidr  and  uncom- 
fbrtable.  He  has  no  notion  of  entertaming  visiton. 
looks  upon,  his  house  as  a  shelter  against  wind  and 
rain,  dresses  in  it»  sleep  in  it,  but  goes  for  his  em- 
joyment  elsewhere.  At  Milan,  for  instance,  every 
man  who  has  £15  a  year  to  spare  takes  a  stall  at 
the  Scala  and  goes  there  with  unvarying  reOTlarity 
evei^  evening.  The  ladies  have  boxes  whfch  tiiey 
furmsh  as  they  please,  some  boxes  sporting  bhre 
curtains,  others  red,  others  yellow;  which  givei 
the  theatre  a  gay  but  somewhat  tawdry  apDearance. 
If  a  lady  boasts  many  friends,  her  box  is  mled  with 
visitors  from  the  beginning  of  the  performance  to 
the  end.  Between  the  acts  her  liveried  footman, 
or  footmen,  hand  round  ices,  frxut,  and  coffee;  and 
at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  she  ^pd  her  ^estii,  ten  or 
a  dozen  in  number,  will  often  sup  in  £e  small  bou- 
doir which  is  attached  to  the  box.  This  is  a  pleas- 
ant way  of  enjoying  the  theatre,  but  for  married 
men  whose  wives  have  boxes  it  is  a  very  expensive 
one.  No  wonder  that  after  paying  the  ice  bill,  the 
coffee  bin,  the  supper  bill,  the  upholsterer's  bill, 
and  Oie  millincr^s  bill,  which  the  possession  of  a 
box  entails,  an  Italian  husband  has  small  appetite 
for  dinner-givincr. 

The  San  Garb  at  Naples,  which  the  Neapofitans 
call  the  theatre  of  the  world,  was  celebrated  untfl 
recently  for  its  *'  bench  of  critics,"  the  terror  of 
singers.  These  critics  were  about  twenty  in  num- 
ber. They  were  mostly  noblemen  and  joumalists 
having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  and  a  refined  taste 
for  music.  They  occupied  the  entire  first  row  of 
orchestra  stalls,  and  exercised  an  influence  over  the 
performers  which  is  best  defined  in  the  words  of 
Malibran,  who  said  that  she  was  obliged  to  drink 
champaorne  before  venturing  to  fhce  them.  It  was 
after  being  hissed  by  the  "bench  of  critics  **  at  the 
San  Carlo  that  Nourrit,  the  fttmous  French  tenor, 
committed  suicide. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 
The  Cosmopolitan  says  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  How- 
ard Paul  are  to  receive  six  thousand  dollars  for  a 
six  weeks'  engagement  in  Boston  and  New  York. 
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Sidney  Dobell,  the  poet,  wm  lately  thrown 
from  his  horse  and  badlj  hurt. 

The  Enelish  journals  maJLe  liberal  extracts  fiom. 
ProTessor  Agassiz's  address  on  Homboldt 

Hbs.  John  Wood  has  undertaken  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  London. 

KnfGLAKE  is  in  the  Crimea,  collecting  materials 
for  the  continuation  of  his  History  of  the  War. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  authorized  to  state  that 
Earl  Russell  in  no  way  counselled  the  destruction  of 
Lord  B^Ton's  memoir. 

Me.  Johk  Bobebtsok,  who  has  interested  him- 
self greatly  in  the  Byron  controversy,  declares  that 
£arl  Russell  has  still  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  the 
famous  **  Byron*s  Memoirs." 

Blackwood's  Magazine  for  October  devotes 
nearly  thirty  pa^s  to  a  .critical  examination  of 
Charles  Beade's  Novels.  The  writer  very  justly 
ranks  him  with  the  great  masters  of  fiction. 

Echoes,  which  was  fi>rmally  called  Echoes  from 
the  Clubs,  has  again  changed  its  title,  and  is  now 
known  as  The  Period,  havine,  as  the  editor  remarks 
with  preat  freshness,  risen  from  its  ashes  like  the 
Phoemx.  The  Period  is  one  of  those  journals  whose 
normal  state  is  ashes. 

The  Japanese  novelist  Kiong  te  Bakin  has  fin- 
ished a  novel  which  he  began  nearly  forty  years 
$sm ;  but  then  it  is  in  a  hui^red  and  six  volumes. 
Toe  romance  readers  in  Japan  will  have  a  **  nice 
book  "  for  the  long  evenings  of  several  long  win- 
ters. This  work  would  make  an  excellent  "  serial " 
iat  aome  enterpnauig  magazine. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  makes  an  unpleasant  dis- 
covery for  soda-water  drinkers.  It  says  that  those 
individuals  who  delight  in  soda-water  and  sherry 
or  soda-water  and  brandy,  and  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  action  of  the  soda  will  neutralize 
the  mischief  done  hy  the  other  part  of  the  compound, 
should  know  that  they  lean  upon  a  broken  reed, 
and  that  in  nine  cases  out  of'^  ten  soda-water,  so 
called,  is  simply  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid 
gas.  The  British  Pharmacopoeia  requires  soda- 
water  to  contain  fifleengrains  of  soda  to  the  bottle. 
Hiis  is  soda-water.  The  mixture  commonly  sold 
as  such  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  Why  not  call  it 
aerated  or  gas-water,  and  we  could  then  ask  for, 
and  pech^ps  obtain,  what  wo  want  ? 

The  last  number  of  Once  a  Week  publishes  the 
following  sonnet "  suggested  by  *  The  True  Story  of 
Lady  Byron's  Life '  *• :  — 

"Asd  Bov  ttit  Tdl  Is  lifbed  from  tbe  shrine 

Wbereon  U17  heart  wai  offered  ;  all  ts  knoirn  ; 

No  klle  walUoff  o'er  young  hopea  o  'nthrown  ) 
No  craviof  lor  the  vorld's  Taio  teare  vae  thine. 
Th»Q  koeweat  of  a  duty  oiore  divloe, 

▲  nd  thrreforVf  throoirh  the  weary  years  atone. 

i«Te  srith  thy  grief,  which  others  ooold  not  own, 
Thy  liCe  weot  on.    Oh  !  nobleet  of  thy  Une !  -. 

With  titles  tliat  the  world  ooald  oerer  sound,  -> 
While  the  fhU  blaxe  of  that  dlMStnras  star 

Which  rase  apoo  thy  bridal  shone  aroond. 
Thy  one  poor  lamp  of  love  bonied  faint  and  far ; 

But  now  his  splendor  passes  into  shame, 

And  thy  sweet  Cslth  is  more  Utan  aH  his  Came.** 

A  wniT£B  in  The  Broadway  begins  a  jpaper  on 
"Denmark  and  the  Danes"  with  the  tollowi&g 
rtatement:  "  There  is  no  such  place  as  Denmark. 
Afker  all  that  has  passed  and  is  passing  between 
I^cmnark  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  repudiate  the 


verv  existence  of  such  a  land  seems  like  a  joke. 
Still,  it  is  a  geomphical  fact  that  there  is  no  such 
place.  Denmark  is  a  diplomatic  or  national  ap- 
pellation given  to  a  cluster  of  territories  which  are 
inhabited  Dy,  and  supposed  to  belong  to,  the  Danes ; 
—  it  signifies  the  land  of  the  Danes,  as  Dennewerk 
does  the  work  of  the  Danes ; — but  none  of  his  Dan- 
ish Majesty's  numerous  dominions  are  so  called, 
each  of  them  having  a  distinct  and  separate  name  of 
its  own ;  and  only  in  reference  to  their  common 
union  is  that  of  Denmark  applied/' 
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By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept, 

Remembering  thee. 
That  for  ages  of  asony  hast  endured,  and  slept, 

^d  womdst  not  see. 

By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  stood  up  and  sang. 

Considering  thee, 
That  a  blast  of  deliverance  in  the  darkness  rang, 

To  set  thee  free. 

And  Mrith  trumpets  and  thunderings  and  with  morn- 
ing song 

Came  up  the  light; 
And  thy  spirit  uplifted  thee  to  forget  thy  wrong 

As  day  doth  night. 

And  thy  sons  were  dejected  not  any  more,  as  then 

When  thou  wast  shamed ; 
When  thy  lovers  went  heavily  without  heart,  as 
men 

Whose  life  was  maimed. 

In  the  desolate  distances,  wfth  a  great  desire. 

For  thy  love's  sake. 
With  our  hearts  going  back  to  thee,  they  were  filled 
with  nre. 

Were  nigh  to  break. 

It  was  said  to  us :  "  Verily  ye  arc  great  of  heart. 

But  ye  shall  bend ; 
Ye  are  bondsmen  and  bondswomen,  to  be  scourged 
and  smart, 

To  toil  and  tend." 

And  with  harrows  men  harrowed  us,  and  subdued 
with  spears. 
And  crusned  with  shame ; 
And  tbe  sununer  and  winter  was,  and  the  length 
of  years. 
And  no  change  came. 

By  the  rivers  of  Italy,  by  the  sacred  streams. 

By  town,  by  tower. 
There  was  feasting  with  revelling,  there  was  sleep 
with  dreams. 

Until  thine  hour. 

And  they  slept  and  they  rioted  on  their  rose-hung 
beds, 
With  mouths  on  fiame, 
And  with  love-locks  vine-chapleted,  and  with  rose- 
crowned  heads 
And  robes  of  shame. 

And  they  knew  not  their  fi>refkdiers,  nor  the  hilk 
and  streams 
And  words  of  power. 
Nor  the  gods  that  were  good  to  them,  but  with  songs 
and  dreams 
Filled  up  their  boor. 
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By  the  rivers  of  Italy,  by  the  dry  streams'  beds, 

When  thy  time  came, 
There  was  casting  of  crowns  ftom  them,  from  their 
young  men's  heads, 

The  crowns  of  shame. 

By  the  horn  of  Eridanus,  by  the  Tiber  mouth, 

As  thy  day  rose. 
They  arose  up  and  ^rded  them  to  the  north  and 
south. 

By  seas,  by  snows. 

As  a  water  in  January  the  frost  confines. 

Thy  kings  bound  thee ; 
As  a  water  in  April  is,  in  the  new-blown  vines. 

Thy  sons  made  free. 

And  thy  lovers  that  looked  for  thee,  and  that 
mourned  frt>m  far. 

For  thy  sake  dead. 
We  rejoiced  in  the  light  of  thee,  in  the  signal  star' 

Above  thine  head. 

In  thy  grief  had  we  followed  thee,  in  thy  passion 
loved. 
Loved  in  thy  loss ; 
In  thy  shame  we  stood  fast  to  thee,  with  thy  pangs 
were  moved. 
Clung  to  thy  cross. 

By  the  hillside  of  Calvary  we  beheld  thy  blood. 

Thy  blood-red  tears 
As  a  mother's  in  bitterness,  an  unebbing  flood. 

Years  upon  years. 

And  the  North  was  Gethsemane,  without  leaf  or 
bloom, 

A  garden  sealed ; 
And  the  South  was  Aceldama,  for  a  sanguine  fume 

Hid  all  the  field. 

By  the  stone  of  the  sepulchre  we  returned  to  weep. 

From  far,  from  prison ; 
And  the  guards  by  it  keeping  it  we  beheld  asleep. 

But  thou  wast  risen. 

And  an  angel's  similitude  by  the  unsealed  grave, 

^d  by  the  stone  : 
And  the  voice  was  angelical,  to  whose  words  God 
gave 

Strength  like  his  own. 

"  Lo,  the  grave-clothes  of  Italy  that  are  folded  up 

£  the  grave's  gloom  I 
And    the  guards  as  men  wrou^t  upon  with  a 
charmed  cup. 

By  the  open  tomb. 

"  And  her  body  most  beautiful,  and  her  shining  head, 

These  are  not  here ; 
For  your  mother,  for  Italy,  is  not  surely  dead : 

Have  ye  no  fear. 

**  As  of  old  time  she  spake  to  you  and  you  hanlly 
heard. 

Hardly  took  heed, 
So  now  also  she  saith  to  you,  yet  another  word. 

Who  is  risen  indeed. 

"  By  my  saying  she  siuth  to  you  in  your  ears  she 
saith, 
Who  hear  these  things. 
Put  no  trust  in  men's  royalties,  nor  in  great  men's 
breath, 


''  For  the  life  of  them  vanishes  and  is  no  more  seen. 

Nor  no  more  known ; 
Nor  shall  any  remember  him  iif  a  crown  hath  been, 

Or  where  a  throne. 

'<  Unto  each  man  his  handiwork,  unto  each  his  crown. 

The  just  Fate  gives; 
Mlioso  takes  me  world's  life  on  him  and  his  own 
lays  down, 

He,  dying  so,  lives. 

'<  Whoso  bears  the  whole  heaviness  of  the  wronged 
world's  weight 
And  puts  it  bv, 
It  is  well  with  nim  sufiering,  though  he  face  man's 
fi&te; 
How  should  he  die  ? 

'*  Seeing  death  has  no  part  in  him  any  more,  no 
power 

Upon  his  head ; 
He  has  bought  his  eternity  with  a  little  hour. 

And  is  not  dead. 

«  For  an  hour,  if  ye  look  for  him,  he  is  no  more  found. 

For  one  hoiu^s  space ; 
Then  ye  lift  up  your  eyes  to  him  and  behold  him 
crowned, 

A  deathless  face. 

"  On  the  mountains  of  memory,  by  the  world's  well- 
springs. 
In  all  men's  eyes. 
Where  the  light  of  the  life  of  him  is  on  all  past 
things. 
Death  only  dies. 

**  Not  the  lieht  that  was  quenched  for  us,  nor  the 
deeds  that  were, 
NcMT  the  ancient  days. 
Nor  the  sorrows  not  sorrowful,  nor  the  fiice  most 
Mr 
Of  perfect  praise." 

So  the  angel  of  Italy's  resurrection  siud, 

So  yet  he  saith ; 
80  the  son  other  suffering,  that  from  breasts  nigh 
dead 

Drew  life,  not  death. 

That  the  pavement  of  Crolgotha  should  be  white  as 
snow,  ^ 
Not  red,  buhwhite ; 
That  the  waters  of  Bamdon  should  no  longer  flow, 
And  men  see  nght. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


THE  FIRST  AND  LrAST  KISS. 
Thy  lips  are  quiet  and  thine  ey^are  still. 
Cold,  colorless,  and  sad  thy  placia '^ce. 
Thy  form  has  only  now  the  statue'sNsrace ; 
My  words  wake  not  thy  voice,  nor  c^  they  fill 
Thine  eyes  with  light    Before  fate's^ighty  will 
Our  wills  must  bow ;  yet  for  a  little  spice 
I  sit  with  thee  and  Death  in  this  lone  pftce, 
And  hold  thy  hands  that  are  so  white  au^  chilL 
I  always  loved  thee,  which  thou  didst  not  know, 
Thoudi  well  he  knew  whose  wedded  love  ttou  wert ; 
Now  5iou  art  dead  I  may  raise  up  the  fold 
That  hides  thy  face,  and,  by  thee  bending  l)w, 
For  the  first  time  and  last  before  we  part,  \ 
Kiss  the  curved  lips,  — calm,  beautiful,  and  Ipold. 
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OBERMANN. 

BT   MATTHEW   ARNOLD. 

The  most  recent  edition  of  Obermann  lies  before 
me,  the  date  on  its  title-page  being  186S.  It  is,  I 
believe,  the  fourth  edition  which  has  been  pub- 
lished ;  the  book  made  its  first  appearance  in  1804 ; 
three  editions,  and  not  large  editions,  have  sufficed 
for  the  demand  of  sixty  years.  Yet  the  book  has 
lived,  though  with  but  this  obscure  life,  and  is  not 
likely  to  die.  Madame  George  Sand  and  Monsieur 
Sainte-Beuve  have  spoken  in  prose  much  and  ex- 
cellently of  the  book  and  its  author.  It  may  be  in 
the  recollection  of  some  who  read  this  that  I  have 
spoken  of  Obermann  in  verse,  if  not  well,  at  least 
a!bundantly.  It  is  to  be  wished^  however,  that 
Obermann  should  also  speak  to  English  readers  for 
himself;  and  my  present  design  is  to  take  those  two 
or  three  points  where  he  is  most  significant  and  in- 
teresting, and  to  present  some  of  his  deliverances  on 
those  points  in  his  own  words. 

It  may  be  convenient,  however,  that  first  I  should 
repeat  here  the  short  sketch  which  I  have  already 
given  elsewhere  of  the  uneventful  life  of  the  person- 
am whom  we  call  Obermann.  His  real  name  is 
^nancour.  In  the  book  which  occupies  us  —  a 
volume  of  letters  of  which  the  writer,  calling  himself 
Obermann,  and  writing  chiefly  from  Switzerland, 
delivers  his  thoughts  about  God,  nature,  and  the 
homan  soul  —  it  is  Senancour  himself  who  speaks 
under  Obermann's  name.  Etienne  Pivert  de  Se- 
nancour, a  Frenchman,  although  having  in  his  na- 
ture much  that  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  by 
no  means  French,  was  bom  in  1770,  was  trained 
for  the  priestiiood,  and  passed  some  time  in  the  sem- 
inary of  St.  Sulpice,  broke  away  from  his  training 
and  country  to  live  some  years  in  Switzerlano, 
where  he  married,  came  bacc  to  France  in  middle 
life,  and  followed  thenceforward  the  career  of  a  man 
of  letters,  but  with  hardly  any  &me  or  success.  His 
marriage  was  not  a  happy  one.  He  died  an  old  man 
in  1846,  desiring  that  on  his  grave  might  be  placed 
these  words  only :  "  Etemitd,  deviens  man  asile.** 

Of  the  letters  of  Obermann,  the  writer's  profound 
inwardneas,  his  austere  and  sad  sincerity,  and  his 
delicate  feeling  for  nature,  are,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
remarked,  the  distinguishing  characteristics.  His 
constant  inwardness,  his  uiremitting  occupation 
with  that  question  which  haunted  St.  Bernard,  — 
Bemarde,  ad  quid  venisti  f  —  distinguish  him  fix>m 
Goethe  and  Wordsworth,  whose  study  of  this  ques- 
tion is  relieved  by  the  diousand  distractions  of  a 
poetic  interest  in  nature  and  in  man.  His  severe 
sincerity  distinguishes  him  from  Rousseau,  Chateau- 


briand, or  Byron,  who  in  their  dealing  with  this 

auestion  are  so  often  attitudinizing  and  thinking  of 
tie  effect  of  what  they  say  on  the  public.  His  ex- 
quisite feeling  for  nature,  though  always  dominated 
by  his  inward  self-converse  and  by  his  melancholy, 
yet  distinguishes  him  from  the  men  simply  absorbed 
in  philosophical  or  religious  concerns,  and  places 
him  in  the  rank  of  men  of  poetry  and  imagination. 
Let  me  try  to  show  these  three  main  characteristics 
of  Senancour  from  his  own  words. 

A  Frenchman,  coming  immediately  after  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  French  Revolution,  too 
clear-headed  and  austere  for  any  such  sentimental 
Catholic  reaction  as  that  with  which  Chateaubriand 
cheated  himself,  and  yet,  from  the  very  profound- 
ness and  meditativeness  of  his  nature,  religious, 
Senancour  felt  to  the  uttermost  the  bare  and  bleak 
spiritual  atmosphere  into  which  he  was  bom.  Nei- 
ther to  a  German  nor  to  an  Englishman,  perhaps, 
would  sueh  a  sense  of  absolute  religious  denuda- 
tion have  then  been  possible,  or  sudi  a  plainness 
and  even  crodity,  therefore,  in  their  way  of  speak- 
ing of  it.  Only  to  a  Frenchmen  were  Uiese  possi- 
ble ;  but  amid  wars,  bustle,  and  the  glory  of  the 
grande  nation  few  Frenchman  had  meditativeness 
and  seriousness  enough  for  them.  Senancour  was 
of  a  character  to  feel  his  spiritual  position,  to  feel 
it  without  dream  or  illusion,  and  to  feel,  also,  that 
in  the  absence  of  any  real  inward  basis  life  was 
weariness  and  vanity,  and  the  ordinary  considera- 
tions so  confidently  urged  to  induce  a  man  to  mas- 
ter himself  and  to  be  busy  in  it  quite  hollow. 

"  People  keep  talking,"  says  he,  *'  of  doing  with  ener- 
gy that  which  ought  to  bo  done ;  but,  amidst  all  this  pa- . 
rade  of  firmness,  tell  tiie,  thetif  what  it  is  iliat  ought  to  he 
doM.  For  my  part  I  do  not  know ;  and  I  venture  to 
suspect  that  a  good  many  others  are  in  the  same  state  of 
ignorance." 

He  was  bom  with  a  passion  for  order  and  hais 
mony,  and  a  belief  in  them ;  his  being  so  utterly  di- 
vested of  all  conventional  beliefs,  makes  this  single 
elementary  belief  of  his  the  more  weighty  and  im- 
presrive. 

"  May  we  not  say  that  the  tendency  to  order  forms  an 
essential  part  of  our  propensities,  our  instinct,  just  like 
the  tendency  to  self-preservation,  or  to  the  reproduction 
of  the  species  1  Is  it  nothing,  to  live  with  the  calm  and 
the  security  of  the  just  i  " 

And  therefore,  he  concludes,  **  inasmuch  as  man 
had  this  feeling  of  order  planted  in  him,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  in  his  nature,  the  right  course  would  have 
been  to  try  and  make  every  individual  man  sensible 
of  it  and  obedient  to  it"    But  what  has  been  done  ? 
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Since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  ipstead  of  liaving 
recourie  |o  tniv  inoate  feeling,  the  guides  of  maa* 
kind  hafe  uijiimn]^  soigbt  lo  control  human  con- 
duet  by  means  of  supemattiral  hope§,  supernatural 
terrors,  thus  misleading  man^s  intelligence,  and  de- 
basing his  souL  "  pepuis  trente  siedes,  les  resultats 
sont  dignes  de  la  sagesse  des  moyens"  What  are 
called  the  virtues,  "  are  Isws  of  nature  as  Ae«f  Mary 
to  man  as  the  laws  of  his  bodily  senses."  Instead 
of  teaching  men  to  feel  this,  instead  of  developing 
in  them  that  sentiment  of  order  and  that  conscious- 
ness of  the  divine  which  are  the  natiTe  possession 
of  our  race.  Paganism  and  Christiaoity  alike  have 
tampered  with  man's  mind  and  heart,  and  wrought 
confusion  in  them. 

"  Conauerors,  slaves,  poets,  pagan  priests,  and  nurses, 
succeeded  in  disfiguring  the  traditions  of  primitive  wis- 
dom by  dint  of  mixing  races,  destroying  memorials,  ex- 
Slainlng  alkgoriw  and  making  nonsense  of  them,  aban- 
oning  the  profound  and  trae  meaning  in  order  to  dis- 
cover In  them  absnrd  ideas  which  mieht  inspard  wonder 
aad  awe,  and  personifying  abstract  beings  in  ofder  to 
have  plentjr  of  objects  of  worship.  The  principle  of  life 
—  that  which  was  intelligence,  light,  the  eternal  —  be- 
came nothing  more  than  the  husband  of  Juno ;  harmo- 
ny, fruitflulness,  the  bond  of  all  living  things,  became 
nothing  more  than  the  mistress  of  Adonis  ;  imperish- 
able wisdom  came  to  be  distinguished  only  through  her 
owl ;  the  great  ideas  c^immor^ity  and  retribution  con- 
sisted in  the  fear  of  tmrning  a  wheel,  and  the  hope  of 
stroUing  in  a  green  wood.  The  indivisiUe  divim^  was 
paroelled  into  a  hierarehioal  multitude  torn  hr  acuser- 
ahka  passions ;  the  fruit  of  the  genius  of  primitive  man- 
kind, the  emblems  of  the  laws  of  the  universe,  had  de- 
generated into  superstitious  usages  which  the  children 
in  groat  cities  turned  into  ridicule." 

Paul  at  Atiiens  miffbt  have  set  forth,  in  words 
no!  unlike  these,  the  degradatioB  of  the  Unknown 
God  \  now  to  thereligioa  of  whieh  Riul  was  a  rain- 


"  A  moval  belief  was  wanted,  becansc  pure  morality 
was  gone  out  of  men's  knowledge ;  dogmas  were  want- 
ed, which  should  be  profound  and  perhaps  unfathom- 
able, but  not  by  any  means  dogmas  which  should  be  ab- 
surd, because  intelhgence  was  spreading  more  and  more. 
All  religions  being  sunk  into  d^radation,  there  was 
needed  a  reKgioa  of  miyestT,  and  answering  to  man's  ef- 
Ibrt  to  elavttle  his  soul  by  the  idea  of  a  God  of  all  things. 
There  were  aeeded  religioas  riles  which  should  be  im- 
poaia«r,  not  too  eomnon,  ot^jeets  of  d^lre,  mysterious 
yet  simplo;  rites  which  seemed  to  belong  to  a  higher 
world,  and  which  yet  a  man's  reasou  should  accept  as 
naturaUv  as  his  heart.  There  was  needed,  in  snort, 
what  only  a  great  gmius  conM  instate,  and  what  I  can 
only  catch  gEmpses  of. 

^finl  you  have  fahrieaAed,  patclied,  experimented,  al- 
tered ;  renewed  I  know  not  what  incoherent  mnUitado  of 
trivial  ceremonies  and  dogmas,  more  fitted  to  scandalize 
the  weak  than  to  edify  them.  This  dubious  mixture  you 
have  jMned  to  a  morality  sometimes  false,  often  exceed- 
ingly noble,  aad  almost  always  austere ;  the  one  single 
pc^t  in  whieh  you  have  shown  sagacitr.  You  pass 
some  handreda  of  years  in  arranging  aU  ihia  by  inspira- 
tion ;  and  your  slowly  built  work,  industriously  n^aiiad, 
but  with  a  radical  fault  in  plan,  is  so  made  as  to  last 
hardly  lon^r  than  the  time  during  which  you  have  been 
accomplishing  it.**^ 

There  it  a  P»sta^e  to  be  neditated  by  tha  new 
(Ecumenical  Conned !  Kot  ^lat  Senaneoor  kaa  a 
trace  of  the  Yoltairiaa  bitterness  aeainst  Chriadan- 
r^y or  against Catholicimn  wfajch tobim repre«QQtod 
Carirtianity;  — 


«;= 


''So[£Mr  am  I  fhns  havteg  [aay  pr^udiceTogaiast 
Christiaaily,  that  I  deplore,  I  may  sagr,  whal  tha  xaajar- 


ity  of  its  zealous  adherents  never  themselves  think  of  de- 
ploring. I  could  wilUnghr  join  them  in  lamenting  the 
loss  of  Christianity ;  but  there  is  this  diflbrence  between 
us,  that  they  regret  it  in  the  form  into  which  it  settled, 
nay,  in  the  form,  even,  which  it  wore  a  century  ago ; 
whereas  I  cannot  consider  such  a  Christianity  as  that 
was  to  be  much  worthy  of  regret." 

He  owna  that  reUgion  bas  done  much ;  but  <'  si  la 
religion  a  Ihit  de»  grandee  choses,  c*est  avec  des  moy- 
ens  immenses"  Disposing  of  such  means,  it  ought  to 
have  done  much  more.  I^mark,  he  says,  that  &t  the 
educated  class  religion  is  one  of  the  weakest  of  the 
motive-powers  (liey  live  by ;  and  then  ask  your- 
self whether  it  is  not  absurd  that  there  should  be 
only  a  tenth  part  of  our  race  educated.  That  relig- 
ion should  be  of  use  as  some  restraint  to  the  igno-' 
rant  and  brutal  mass  of  mankind,  shows,  be  thuaks, 
not  so  much  the  beneficence  of  religion  as  the  state 
of  utter  confusion  and  misery  into  which  mankind 
has,  in  spite  of  religion,  drifMd :  — 

"  I  admit  that  the  laws  of  civil  society  prove  to  bo  not 
restraint  enough  for  this  multitude  to  which  we  give  no 
training,  abovt  which  we  never  trouble  our  heads,  which 
we  bring  into  the  \vorld  and  then  leave  to  the  chance  of 
ignoran t  passions  and  of  habits  of  low  debauchery.  This 
only  proves  that  there  is  mere  wretchedness  and  confh- 
sion  under  the  apparent  calm  of  vast  states ;  that  the 
science  of  politics,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  is  a 
stranger  to  our  world,  where  diplomacy  and  financial 
administration  produce  prosperity  to  be  sung  in  poems, 
and  win  victories  to  figure  in  gazettes." 

This  concern  fot  the  state  and  prospects  of  what 
are  called  the  masees  is  perpetually  recurring  with 
SenancGur ;  it  came  to  him  uom  bis  singular  lucidly 
and  i^in  dealing,  for  it  was  no  commonplaee  wiui 
his  time  and  contemporaries,  as  it  is  with  ours. 
"  ThCTe  are  men,**  he  says,  and  he  was  one  of  them, 
"  who  cannot  be  hapijy  except  among  men  who  are 
contented  j  who  feel  in  th«r  own  persona  all  the 
enjoyment  and  suffering  they  witness,  and  who  can- 
not DO  satisfied  with  tMmselTea  except  they  con- 
tribute to  the  order  of  the  world  and  to  man's  wel- 
hit**  •*  Arrange  one's  Mffe  how  one  will,"  be  says 
in  another  plaee,  "who  can  answer  for  its  being 
any  happier  so  long  as  it  is  and  must  be  sans  accord 
avec  les  choses  et  posset  aw  milieu  des  peupks  so/uf- 
firansf**    This  IbeHng  returns  again  and  again : — 

"  Ineqtiality  is  in  the  nature  of  things ;  but  you  have 
increased  it  out  of  all  measure,  when  you  oug^t,  oo  the 
contrary,  to  have  studied  to  reduce  it.  The  prodigies 
of  your  industry  must  surely  be  a  baneful  wonk  of  su- 
perfluity, if  you  have  neither  time  nor  facultictf  for  doing 
so  many  things  which  are  indispensable.  The  mass  of 
mankind  is  brutal,  foolish^  given  over  to  its  passioas ; 
oil  jfOHT  ills  com€  ^from  this  earns.  Either  do  not  hriag 
men  into  existence,  or,  if  you  do,  give  them  aa  existence 
which  is  human*" 

But  as  de^  as  hiia  senee  that  the  lime  waa  out  of 
joint  was  the  feeling  of  this  Hamiet  that  be  bad 
no  power  to  aet  It  right.  Vos  shmiemB  omi  Jtetri 
moA  dwse^  be  says :  — 

"  Yo»r  miseries  have  worn  out  my  soul ;  thoy  are  hi- 
tolerabk,  because  they  are  ol:j«ctWss.  Your  pleasures 
are  iliusorv,  fugitive ;  a  day  suftoes  for  knowing  tbrtn 
aad  ahaadoaiag  them.  I  inquired  of  myself  for  bapf»i- 
ness  hut  with  my  eyes  open  ;  I  saw  thaiit  was  aot  Mde 
f(ur  the  man  who  was  plated  :  I  proposed  it  to  those 
who  stood  round  me ;  tbey  had  not  leisure  to  concern 
themsehes  with  it  I  asked  the  multitude  in  its  wear 
and  tear  of  misery  and  the  great  of  earth  under  their 
lead  of  ennui :  they  answered  mc  r  We  are  wretched  to- 
day, hut  w©  shttll  enjoy  oursehres  to-morrow.  For  my 
part  I  know  that  the  day  whieh  is  coayng  will  only  tread 
la  the fooftsttpaef  the dacr  whirls goaa before" 
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fiat  a  root  of  faikire,  powerlessnefls,  and  ennai, 
there  oertidiily  was  in  the  oonstitiitionaf  Scnaoconi^ 
own  nature ;  so  that  nnfitvorabte  as  may  have  been 
his  thne  w<e  sboold  err  In  attriboting  to  any  out- 
ward circamtlanceB  th«  whole  of  the  difloouragement 
by  which  he  is  perraded.  He  himself  kn^  thm 
1^11,  and  he  nerer  seeks  to  hide  it  firom  m.  '<  H  r 
a  dans  Boi  un  d^raagement,"  iays  he;  *^i^tM.  (e 
idmrdre  4es  ennvts." 

"I  was  bom  to  be  not  happy.  Yon  know  those  dark 
days,  bordering  on  the  frosts  of  winter,  when  mists  hang 
hesTily  about  the  very  dawn,  and  day  begins  only  by 
threatening  lines  of  a  hirid  light  upon  the  masses  of 
dood.  That  glooming  veil,  those  stormy  squalls,  those 
aacertaia  gkams,  that  wbtstiiag  of  the  wind  throaefa 
trees  whkk  bend  and  shirer,  those  prolonged  diroes  like 
faacral  groaas, •—  yoa  see  in  them  the  momiog  of  life; 
at  noooy  oooler  storms  and  more  steadily  persisteat;  at 
eveaiog,  thicker  darkness  still,  and  the  day  of  maa  is 
brought  to  an  end." 

No  representation  of  Senaneour  can,  however,  be 
complete  without  some  of  the  gleams  which  relieved 
this  discouragement.  Beades  the  inwardness,  be- 
sides the  sincerity,  betides  the  renouncement,  there 
was  the  poetic  emotion  and  the  deep  fbeHng  for 

"  And  I,  too,  I  have  mv  SMnftonts  of  Ibrgctinlness,  of 
strength,  of  grandeor;  I  have  desires  and  yearnings 
that  know  no  limit.  But  I  behold  the  monuments  of 
eflkccd  generations;  I  sec  the  flint  wrought  by  the 
hand  of  man,  and  which  will  subsist  a  hnndral  centuries 
ah&t  him.  I  renounce  the  care  for  that  which  passes 
away,  and  the  thought  of  a  present  which  is  already 
gone.  I  stand  still,  and  marrci ;  I  listen  to  what  sub- 
sists yet,  I  would  ftdn  hear  what  will  go  on  subsisting ; 
ia  the  movement  of  the  forest,  in  the  Buanur  of  tlio 
pines,  I  seek  to  catch  some  of  the  accents  of  the  eternal 
tongue." 

Nmtore,  a»d  the  emotioo  csued  by  nature,  in- 
spire 00  many  beaatlikl  passaees  in  Oheimann's 
WttaCB  liuik  one  is  embarrassed  to  make  a  choice 
aaottg  them.  Tke  iblkywing,  with  which  we  will 
ead  oar  extracts,  is  %  momiMr  sad  night  piece  fixran 
the  north  e^  <9f  the  Lake  ofNedchatel,  where  Che 
river  Thiele  enters  the  lake  fipom  Kenne,  between 
Sent  Blaise  and  Mora* :  — 

"My  window  bad  remained  open  all  njgh^  as  is  my 
halot  Towards  four  o'clock  in  tke  moroing  I  was 
wakened  by  the  dwwn,  and  bv  the  scent  of  the  hay  which 
they  had  been  cutting  in  the  oool  early  hours  by  the 
light  of  the  moon.  I  expected  an  ordinary  view ;  but  I 
had  a  moment  ef  perfect  astonishment,  ^e  midsum- 
mer rains  had  kept  up  the  waten  which  the  melting 
now  in  the  Jara  had  vievioBaly  swollen.  The  spaoe 
besween  tiw  bka  and  the  Thiele  was  alsMst  entuely 
flssded;  the  higbosi  spots  fonned  islands  of  pasture 
aiaidst  Che  exfuiBse  of  watecs  raffled  with  the  fresh 
breen  of  morning.  The  waves  of  the  lake  ooiUd  he 
made  out  in  the  distance,  driven  by  the  wind  against 
the  half-flooded  bank.  Some  goats  and  cows,  with 
thdr  herdsman,  who  made  a  rustic  music  with  a  horn, 
^"crt  passing  at  the  moment  aver  a  tonffuc  of  land  left 
<h7  between  the  flooded  platn  and  the  Thiele.  tStones 
Ml  in' the  parts  sihere  it  was  worst  going  sapporled  this 
nstnral  laasqwaj  or  fiiksd  «^  gaps  ia  it ;  the  pasture 
t^ which  the docik aatmals  werenooceediag  was  not  in 
siglkt,  aad  to  see  their  ^w  andmnesofaito  advance,  4me' 
^ould  have  said  they  ware  about  to  get  oat  into  Che  i 
laks  and  be  lost  there.  The  heights  of  Anet  aad  the 
ihiA  woods  of  Jnlcmont  rose  out  of  the  waters  like  a 

I^leaert  island  without  an  inhabitant.  The  hi!ly  chain 
of  TuiHt  edged  the  hrice  on  the  horison.  To  the  sontb, 
tlm  chain  stretdied  away  behind  the  slopes  of  Montmi- 
tii;  andfcrthmoa  thaa  aH  these  etijscts,  sixty  leagues 


of  eternal  snows  stamped  the  whole  country  with  the 
iaimitaMe  mi^esty  of  tiiose  bold  lines  of  nature  which 
give  to  places  sublimity." 

He  dines  at  the  toll-^iouse  by  the  river-bank, 
and  after  pasnng  the  afternoon  there,  goes  out 
again  late  in  the  evening :  — 

**  The  moon  had  not  yet  risen ;  my  path  lay  beside 
the  green  waters  of  the  lliiele.  I  had  taken  the  key  of 
m^  lod^ng  that  I  might  oome  in  when  I  liked  without 
being  tied  to  a  particular  hour.  But  feeling  inclined  S» 
muse,  and  finding  the  ni^ht  so  warm  that  uicre  was  no 
hardship  in  bciuj:^  all  night  out  of  doors,  I  took  the 
road  to  Saint  Blaise.  I  left  it  at  a  little  village  called 
Marin,  which  has  the  lake  to  the  south  of  it.  I  de- 
scended a  steep  bank,  and  got  upon  the  shore  of  the 
lake  where  its  ripple  came  up  and  expired.  The  air 
wms  calm ;  not  a  sail  was  to  be  seen  on  thelake.  Every 
one  was  at  rest ;  some  in  the  foi^^alness  of  their  toils, 
others  in  the  foreetfulness  of  their  sorrows.  The  moon 
rose ;  I  remained  there  hours.  Towards  morning,  the 
moon  shed  over  earth  and  waters  the  ineflable  melan- 
choly of  her  last  gleams.  Nature  seems  unspeakably 
grand,  when,  plunged  in  a  long  revcry,  one  hears  the 
washinff  of  the  waves  upon  a  solitary  strand,  in  the 
calm  of  a  night  still  enkindled  and  luminous  with  the 
eettnig  moon. 

**  Sensibility  whidi  no  words  can  express,  charm  and 
tonnentofour  vain  years!  vast  [conscioasness  of  a  na- 
tars  everywhere  greater  than  ws  are,  and  everjwlieri 
iaupeaetrablc  1  al^smbracing  passion,  ripeaed  wisdom, 
deuciouB  self-abandonmsat,  —  everything  that  a  mortal 
heart  can  contain  of  life-weariness  and  yearning,  I  ieit 
it  all,  I  experienced  it  all,  in  this  memorable  night.  I 
have  made  an  ominous  step  towards  the  age  of  decline; 
I  have  swallowed  up  ten  years  of  life  at  once.  Happy 
the  simple,  whose  heart  is  always  young ! 

There,  in  one  of  the  hours  which  were  at  once 
the  in^>iration  and  the  enervatioB  of  Senaaoour's 
lifey  we  leave  him.  It  is  possible  that  an  age,  break- 
ing with  the  past,  and  inclined  to  tell  it  the  most 
m^ed  truths,  may  take  more  pleasure  than  its  pre- 
decessors in  Obermann's  bleak  frankness,  aad  maj 
even  give  hhn  a  kind  of  celebrity.  Nevertheless,  it 
may  be  predicted  with  certainty  that  his  v<ery  eeleb- 
ritjTt  If  he  ^cts  it,  will  have,  like  his  life,  somethiiig 
maimed,  uioomplete,  and  unsuccessful  about  it; 
and  that  his  intimate  friends  will  still  be  buta  lew, 
as  they  have  hitherto  been.  These  few  will  never 
fail  him. 
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«<WHrai  are  yon  going  down,  Stnbbst" 

**  I  doa't  know;  not  jnst  yet  at  any  rate,  and 
perhaps  not  at  alL** 

•*N5>t  go  down  at  alii  Why,  my  dear  feDow, 
yofueoold nt  ^^^  GhristaukS  in  this  plaee ;  you'd 
drown  yonrselr  ia  BamweU  Fool.** 

■'I  spent  last  Christmas  here,  anyhow;  and  it 
vras  not  so  TCfy  stupid  after  all.  I  skated  down  to 
Ely,  aad  st<^ped  on  my  way  back  at  Ihat  queer 
inn  called  Ftve-wuEes^/nwn —  ^mywhere  aft  Upware ; 
had  soBse  fha  in  the  fen,  shoottag  and  so  on ;  and 
whea  the  frost  broke  np  I  got  plentr  of  scnlling 
wtthoot  being  obliged  to  twist  my  neck  ofiT  looking 
oat  i>r  muff^oats.  Then  the  biOiardHrooms  were 
pretty  well  deseited,  so  that  I  was  able  to  ptaetise 
on  ueaxir  every  table,  and  I  iawoved  my  game 
inMneasely  (as  yen  know,  oM  felkrw).  Besides 
whidi,  I  went  to  town  once  or  twice,  to  see  a  pan- 
tomime or  so ;  and,  noreover,  I  did  a  good  stroke 
Of  reaaaig* 
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"  Ah  I  that  *8  the  way  you  get  the  pull  of  us,  and 
beat  us  at  billiards  as  well  as  *  book-learning.'  I 
can't  say,  however,  that  your  picture  has  made  me 
envious." 

So  talked  Laurence  Horton  and  William  Stubbs, 
as  they  walked  arm  in  arm  down  Trumpington 
Street  from  Unity  College,  Cambridge,  to  tne  rail- 
way station.  Horton  had  left  his  luggage  to  follow 
by  'bus,  preferring  to  go  afoot  /or  the  pleasure  of 
Stubbs's  company,  and  for  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  They  went  swinging  along  at  a  very  fair 
pace;  the  snow  was  scrunched  noisily  beneath 
their  feet ;  the  icicles  glittered  like  barley-sugar  in 
the  rays  of  the  wintry  sun ;  the  sky  was  clear  and 
blue  above  their  heads ;  and  thev  gloried  in  the 
freshness  of  the  eager  air, : —  for  the  date  of  their 
walk  was  many  years  ago;  there  were  frost  and 
snow  at  Christmas  then ;  and  December  and  May 
had  not  changed  months. 

Of  the  two  younoj  men,  Horton  was  considerably 
the  taller.  He  had  dark  curly  hair,  friendly  look- 
ing gray  eyes,  a  pale  face,  a  slight  figure,  and  an 
air  of  easy  self-possession,  which  neiUier  rudeness 
nor  haughtiness  could  easily  ruffle.  Stubbs's  hair 
was  light  brown;  hia  eyes  were  of  a  soft,  deep, 
melting  blue ;  his  face  was  fresh-colored,  and  his 
figure  particularly  gracefol;  but  he  walked  with 
just  the  slightest  approach  to  a  swagger,  and  his 
expression,  had  not  the  softness  of  his  eyes  been 
remarkable,  would  have  struck  a  stranger  as  being 
full  of  defiance.  The  explanation  was  not  difficult. 
Stubbs  was  one  of  those  of  whom  it  might  have 
been  said,  ^'Hit  him  hard;  he  has  no  friends." 
Not  that  he  was  unpopular  in  his  college ;  indeed, 
there  was  not  a  greater  favorite.  It  was  certainlpr 
a  very  small  college,  but  there  was  not  a  man  in  it 
who  did  not  know  and  like  Stubbs,  who  was  cap- 
tain of  their  boat,  their  best  bowler,  their  second- 
best  billiard-player,  and  one  of  their  best  scholars. 
But  then  these  are  not  generally  the  friends  who 
can  push  you  on  in  the  world ;  they  are  your  rivals 
and  opponents,  not  your  patrons  and  helpers. 
And  Stubbs  had  become  early  acquainted  with 
grief.  Death  had  hob-and-nobbed  with  him  when 
he  was  but  a  babe.  At  eight  years  of  age,  he 
became  an  onlv  child^  At  nine  Death  found  him 
out  again ;  and  even  strangers  were  moved  to  tears 
as  the  little  chief-mourner,  with  streaming  eyes  and 
a  child's  frank  sobs,  his  footsteps  cumbered  by  his 
long  black  cloak,  stumbled  weeping  towards  his 
father's  grave.  There  was,  after  this,  a  respite  of 
six  years,  during  which  Death  was  busy  with  other 
prey ;  and  then  the  devourer  returned  to  his  &vor- 
it€  auarry.  Mrs.  Stubbs  was  reunited  to  the  Rev. 
William  Stubbs  beneath  the  communion-table  of 
the  church  he  had  died  in  serving;  and  William 
Stubbs,  junior,  was  relationless  and  alone.  And 
the  little  money  which  had  come  to  him  was  just 
enough,  in  addition  to  the  exhibition  he  had  won 
at  a  public  school,  to  keep  him  on  an  equality  with 
his  comrades  during  the  usual  university  career. 

Now  Horton  had  heard  at  odd  times  scraps  of 
Stubbs's  personal  history,  and  it  struck  a  chill  to 
his  kindly  heart  to  think  that  Stubbs  should  spend 
in  solitaiy  isolation  the  season  which  to  Laurence 
was  a  time  of  multitudinous  merriment  and  <^n> 
tinual  gaye^.  And  theirs  was  no  common  friend- 
ship :  tney  had  been  together  in  many  a  well-con- 
tested boat-race,  when  Stubbs's  voice  had  dieered 
on  the  crew,  and  his  "  Now  for  it  I "  had  preceded 
a  spurt  which  had  drawn  shrieks  of  a^iration 


and  striped-shirted  demons  who  ran  and  leaped 
and  yelled  upon  the  bank.  They  had  ridden  side 
by  side  and  fence  for  fence  when  the  jumps  were 
stiff  and  the  pace  alarming,  and  each,  as  he  recov- 
^ered  from  a  stunning  fall,  had  seen  the  face  of  the 
other  bending  anxiously  over  him.  They  had 
spun,  stroke  for  stroke,  down  the  ice-bound  Cam  to 
the  island  famed  for  its  abundant  eels.  On  Barton 
Ponds  their  burnished  skates  had  flashed  and 
whirred  and  droned  in  unison  as  they  challenged 
each  other  to  a  trial  of  skill  on  inside  edge  and 
outside  edge,  in  **  circle  "  and  "  spread-eade,"  and 
"  Dutch-roll,"  and  "  flying  Mercury,"  and  "hunch  of 
currants."  They  had  played  famous  matches  at 
billiards ;  and  they  had  read  together  the  gems  of 
Greek  and  the  flowers  of  Latin.  And  so  it  came 
into  Horton's  mind  that  this  man  Stubbs  was  more 
his  brother  than  his  acquaintance ;  that  his  father's 
house  had  a  void  which  Stubbs  could  supply ;  that 
his  own  double-bedded  room  demanded  otubbs  to 
make  it  symmetrical.  As,  therefore,  the  friends 
were  preparing  to  shake  hands  and  part,  says  Hor- 
ton aoruptly,  "  Look  here,  old  fellow ;  you  say 
you've  no  engagement  for  Christmas:  come  and 
stay  with  us,  —  come  to-morrow." 

Stubbs  looked  blank  as  he  answered,  "  I  'd  stay 
with  yoM  with  pleasure,  but — but  —  " 

"  Oh  I "  broke  in  Horton,  "  you  're  afrtud  my 
people  might  object.  I  can  only  tell  you  the 
governor  will  be  delisted.  But  I  know  you're 
awfully  proud,  so  I  '11  get  you  a  formal  invitation 
from  him.  There,  the  train 's  just  off.  Grood  by» 
old  boy." 

u. 

As  Stubbs  walked  home  to  college  he  began  to 

Eonder  upon  the  subject  of  Christmas.  How  would 
e  like  me  Hortons  and  their  fashion  of  spending 
Christmas-day  ?  The  last  time  he  could  recollect 
spending  Christmas-day  in  a  family  it  had  nearly 
been  the  death  of  him.  It  was  a  very  religious 
family,  and  they  observed  the  festal  day  religicraaly, 
—  that  is  to  say,  they  went  to  church  morning  and 
afternoon,  and  afterwards  gave  themselves  up  to 
euch  serious  eating  and  drinking  that  it  was  clear 
the  seniors  must  oe  ill  the  next  day,  and  the  jun- 
iors most  likely  before  morning.  There  was  a  gen- 
eral interdiction  of  all  amusements  except  **  cross 
questions  and  crooked  answers,  if  that  —  even  when 
it  is  a  game,  and  not  a  domestic  habit  —  can  be 
caUed  an  amusement  (which  Stubbs  denied).  And 
when  Stubbs  had  inveigled  one  of  the  daughters, 
whilst  mamma  was  out  of  the  room,  to  play  and  sing 
with  him  a  lively  song,  the  other  members  of  the  fiun- 
ily  had  looked  undigested  pudding  at  him ;  and  mam- 
ma, hurrying  back  at  the  nateful  sounds  of  joy,  had 
asked,  "  Whatever  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Isa- 
bella playing  profane  music  !  Can  that  be  my  Isa- 
bella?" 

And  Isabella  had  answered  sulkily,  "  You  ought 
to  know  best,  mamma;  I  have  n't  altered  much 
since  you  left  the  room,  I  imagine." 

Then  mamma  had  asked  poor  Stubbs,  "  What 
would  your  poor  mother  have  said,  Mr.  Stubbs  ?  " 

And  Stubbs  had  replied,  "  I  really  can't  say  for 
certain  ;  but  I  think  me  would  have  waited  until 
we  had  quite  finished,  and  then  would  have  sud, 
*  Thank  ^ou,  dears ' ;  at  least  that  is  what  ahe 
usually  said." 

So  Stubbs  had  registered  a  vow  in  —  well,  the 
place  where  he  always  registered  his  vows — that 
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Isabella's  family.  From  that  time  to  the  present, 
Christmas-day  had  been  to  him  a  day  of  solitary 
confinement ;  he  had  shut  himselt*  np  in  his  own 
rooms  and  read  hard ;  he  had  gone  to  bed  early ; 
and  a  sense  of  void  had  come  over  him  as  his  sleep 
went  fipom  him  at  the  sound  of  distant  merriment, 
and  the  silver  voice  of  laughing  maid  caused  bitter 
thoughts  to  the  friendless  man.  He  had  never 
owned  to  anybody  how  lonely  and  sad  he  had 
been;  but  now  all  ne  had  suffered  in  his  loneliness 
came  back  to  him,  and  he  was  glad  that  Horton 
had  thought  of  him.  It  is  true  that  he  was  unaccus- 
tomed to  society ;  that  he  knew  scarcely  half  a 
dozen  fiuniHes ;  and  that  he  heartily  disliked  <<  go- 
ing out " ;  but  he  "  believed  in  "  Horton  (as  uie 
Baying  is),  and  was  convinced  that  all  would  be 
right  with  the  Hortons.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no 
small  pleasure  that  he  received  from  Horton  tho 
following  note :  — 

"  Gbotb  Housk,  HiGfi  Beckham,  December  22. 

"  Deab  Stuobs,  —  The  governor,  who  hopes  you 
will  excuse  him  for  not  writing  in  person,  bids  me 
to  say  that  he  will  be  really  grateful  to  you  if  you 
will  condescend  to  share  my  double-bedded  room 
during  our  Christmas  vacation,  as  I  am  such  a  bore, 
and  annoy  everybody  so  awfully  when  I  have  no 
suitable  companion,  that  I  make  the  house  intoler- 
able. (You  will  understand  that  I  am  writing  to 
dictation  and  under  compulsion.)  So  I  shall  ex- 
pect you  by  the  train  wmch  leaves  Cambrid^  at 
2  p.  M.  on  the  24th.  You  must  get  out  at  the  Ked- 
denham  Station,  and  I  will  drive  over  in  the  pony- 
chaise  to  meet  you.     Mind  you  come. 

"  Yours  always,  Laurence  Horton." 

If  you  refer  to  the  guide  (not  yet  published)  to 
country-places  which  do  not  exist,  you  will  observe 
that  both  Beddenham  and  High  Beckham  are  in 
the  county  of  Missex,  not  far  mm  the  river  Spree, 
and  that  Beddenham  Station  is  between  Brox- 
boume  and  London.  Now  not  every  train  stops  at 
Reddeaham;  Stubbs,  therefore,  with  the  usual 
thoughtiulness  which  characterizes  Cambridge  men, 
intrusted  his  luggage  to  a  porter,  telling  the  place 
to  which  he  wiiuied  to  go,  and  askingwnether there 
would  be  any  change  of  carriages.  The  porter  an- 
swered "  No,"  and  received  a  shilling  for  his  trouble, 
or,  mcfte  correctly  speaking,  for  releasing  Stubbs 
from  possible  trouble.  But  Stubbs  would  have 
done  better  to  refer  to  a  time-table,  or  to  ask  his 
question  of  the  guard  of  the  train,  for  at  Broxboume 
a  voice  was  heard  jumbling  together  (as  only  rail- 
way officials  can  jumble)  the  names  of  certain 
places,  and  adjuring  passengers  who  wished  to  get 
out  at  the  places  (the  names  of  which  it  was 
impossible  to  make  out)  to  descend  forthwith  and 
wait  for  a  coming  train.  Stubbs  considered  that 
after  his  satis&ctory  interview  with  the  porter  he 
was  absolved  from  all  further  bother,  and  travelled 
on  contentedly  until  the  train  stopped  again. 

"  Tickets,  please,"  said  the  collector. 

"  I  want  to  get  out  at  Beddenham,"  remarked 
Stubbs,  affably. 

"  Beddenham  f  Lord  bless  you,  sir,  you  *ve 
passed  it  ever  so  far.  This  is  London,  this  is. 
You  ought  to  have  changed  at  Broxboume.  Did 
n't  they  holler  out?" 

«0  yes,"  ^aid  Stubbs;  "they  holler'd  out 
enough  to  split  themselves,  but  I  could  n't  make  out 
a  wml  they  said  ;  and  the  porter  I  gave  my  lug- 
gage to  at  Cambridge  assured  me  I  should  n't  have 
to  change." 


"  Where  did  you  take  your  ticket  to,  sir?" 

«  To  Beddenham." 

"  Let  me  look  at  it,  please  ?  —  O,  all  right,  — 
there  's  one  and  fourpence  to  pay." 

"  Come,  that 's  rather  too  baa :  I  'm  taken  to  a 
place  I  don't  want  to  go  to,  and  I  'm  to  pay  extra 
for  it  I " 

"  I  can't  help  it,  sir ;  you  '11  have  to  pay." 

"  There 's  your  one  and  fourpence,  uien ;  but 
how  am  I  to  get  to  High  Beckham  ?  " 

The  ticket-collector,  having  got  his  money,  re- 
tired, as  people  usually  do  under  the  circumstances, 
and  muttered  something  unintelligible ;  but  an  an- 
tediluvian old  lady,  tatoig  an  interest  in  Stubbs's 
youth  and  soft  blue  eyes,  remarked,  **  There  's  a 
coach  fix>m  the  Black  Bull  in  Aldgate  every  Satur- 
day at  three  o'clock." 

«  Thank  you,"  replied  Stubbs ;  «  but  I  want  to 
be  there  by  six  o'clock  this  evening,  and  it  is  only 
Wednesday." 

The  old  lady  had  no  further  suggestion  to  make ; 
so  Stubbs  was  obliged  to  take  a  cab  all  the  way, 
and,  during  his  drive,  had  leisure  to  reflect  upon 
the  dismay  he  must  have  caused  Horton,  who  he 
felt  sure  would  have  waited  for  him  in  the  biting 
Irost,  and  would  chaff  him  terribly  upon  his  usuid 
luck ;  for  "  Stubbs's  luck "  was  a  by-word  at 
Unity. 

ni. 

A  drive  of  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  (for 
the  roads  were  slippery,  though  the  horse  was 
"roughed")  brought* Stubbs  to  3ie  door  of  Grove 
House.  It  was  a  house  which  stood  in  its  own 
grounds,  and  entrance  was  effected  through  a  high 
wall  towards  the  road,  so  that  Stubbs  comd  not  see 
what  the  place  was  like.  But  a  vigorous  rin^  at 
the  bell  brought  out  a  ruddy  mud,  who  shrined 
out  immediately,  "  O  Mister  Laurence,  here  's 
the  missin'  gentleman  I "  And  the  cry  brought 
Laurence  himself  to  the  gate. 

"  Your  usual  luck,  eh,  Stubbs  ?  "  said  Laurence, 
shaking  his  friend  by  the  hand.  "  I  saw  you  pass 
in  the  train,  and  was  n't  fool  enough  to  wait ;  so 
you  need  n't  apologize.  —  Come  in,  old  boy,  come 
m ;  you  're  just  in  tune :  old  cook  has  been  ringing 
the  dinner-bell  like  mad,  and  the  governor  has  just 
gone  up  to  his  room." 

Stubos's  luggage  was  left  in  the  hall,  and  him- 
self ushered  into  the  drawing-room.  There  was 
no  up-stairs  drawing-room  in  cosey  Grove  House ; 
dining-room  and  drawing-room  were  both  on  one 
floor,  on  the  same  side  of  the  ample  hall ;  and  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  was  the  comfortable 
study,  which  served  on  occasion  as  breakfast- 
room. 

"  Come  along,  old  fellow ;  I  '11  just  introduce 
you  to  my  sister,  and  then  you  can  go  and  wash 
your  hands,"  cried  Laurence,  preceding  his  fnend 
to  the  drawing-room.  "  Ellen,  this  is  my  friend 
Stobbs." 

The  most  elegant  figure  Stubbs  had  ever  seen 
faced  about  at  these  words,  and  the  owner,  coming 
forward  from  the  fireplace,  held  out  her  hand 
without  ceremony,  and  with  a  firank,  beaming 
smile,  saying  in  a  voice  which  thrilled  Stubbs 
witii  pleasure,  "I  'm  very  glad  to  see  you.  Mr. 
Stubbs.  We  were  quite  prepared  for  some  misad- 
venture, for  the  fame  of  your  ill-luck  preceded  you." 

And  now  entered  Mr.  Horton  senior,  who  was    i 
Mr.  Horton,  junior,  with  the  inevitable  changes 
wrought  by  age;  perhaps,  also,  he  had  a  little 
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more  xabtrndtj  in  his  laaaner,  and  a  tittle  less  self- 
contentedness  in  appearance. 

<*  Hfom  do  yon  do,  Mr.  Stnbbs  ?"  slid  be  beardlj. 
<<I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  see  yon.  Latel  O 
dcftr,  mOf  not  at  all ;  I  have  only  jnst  oome  in  my- 
seUl  ConfiMind  that  woman ;  sl^e  'U  poll  the  bell 
down." 

<'  It  is  the  third  time,  papa,"  said  Ifiss  Horton, 
lasghittg,  *^  and  joa  know  cook  gets  frantic  then." 

"  O  well,  jast  take  Mr.  Stid>Ds  into  your  roon, 
Laurence.    There  *8  hot  water,  Ellen  ?  " 

^  Yes,  papa.  At  leant  it  wcu  hot,"  added  Ellen 
slyly,  when  eook  first  began  to  ring  the  bell ;  ^  1 
had  it  taken  up  at  once." 

"  Come  along,  Stubbs,"  cried  hungry  Laurence ; 
''  I  'm  almost  fiunished " ;  and  in  tliree  minotes 
cook  was  appeased,  the  soup  was  served,  and  con- 
versation was  fitful  and  monosyllabie.  But  when 
the  inner  man  had  been  solaced  with  soup,  and  old 
Mr.  Horton  had  said,  **  A  glass  of  wine  with  you, 
Mr.  Stubbs ;  I  'm  very  gl^  you  've  come,"  and 
Laurence  and  Ellen  had  ^joined  them,"  and  Lau- 
rence had  lauzbed  boisterously  at  the  elaborate 
bow  with  which  Stubbs  (in  honm-,  of  course,  of 
Ellen's  presence)  had  re^xmded  to  Laurence^s 
careless  nod,  and  had  been  duly  reprored  by 
Stubbs  (supported  by  Ellen)  for  introducing  college 
brusqueness  into  the  family  circle,  the  tafidng  as- 
sumed a  continuous  flow,  jki  length  Ellen  rose  to 
leave  the  room,  and  Stubbs  wa^  not  a  little  aston- 
ished at  the  ooolness  of  Lanrence,  who  shouted  to 
his  sister,  as  she  went  down  the  hall,  **  I  say, 
EUen,  I  'm  going  to  leave  this -door  open,  and  you 
leave  the  dniwing-room  door  open,  ana  play  lots  of 
waltzes,  and  sin^  lots  of  songs :  it  will  be  cheerful 
for  Stubbs  over  his  wine." 

Stubbs  was  about  to  protest ;  but  Laurence  said, 
'«Pooh  1  she  likes  it ;  don't  you,  Ellen  ?  " 

And  a  laoghinz  voice  answered,  ^  O,  very 
much.  You  must  let  me  know  when  3rou  are 
stunned,  Mr.  Stubbs,  or  1  may  go  on  too  long,  — 
for  sheer  pleasure." 

Old  Mr.  Horton  cfaockled  with  amusement ;  and 
it  was  plain  that  the  only  son  reigned  lord-parar 
mount  over  Grove  House. 

Stubbs  had  never  felt  so  serenely  happy  in  his 
life  as  upon  that  Christmas  Eve,  when  hie  sat  lis- 
tening to  the  sweet,  clear  notes  of  Ellen  Horton. 
But  compliant  Ellen  was  not  tried  very  long. 
Lanrence  soon  bade  Stubbs  to  a  pipe  up  stairs  {mr 
the  double-bedded  room  was  not  only  a  sleeping- 
chamber,  but  also  a  sort  of  study  and  divan), 
leaving  old  Mr.  Horton  to  his  Quarterly  and  conse- 
quent nap,  and  dispensing  with  hb  sister's  services 
in  the  gracious  words,  ^  Shut  up  now,  if  you  like, 
Ellen  ;  Stubbs  and  I  are  going  up  stairs  to  have  a 
pipe." 

^  Thv  servant  heareth,"  replied  EUen  with  a 
langh,  but  continued  to  carol  fer  her  own  enter- 
tainment ;  and  it  is  my  private  opinion  that  Stubbs, 
had  he  been  asked,  would  rather  have  gone  into 
the  drawiagHXK>m  to  Ellen  than  have  fi^loved 
Lanrence  into  the  atmosphere  of  tobacco.  But  he 
was  not  asked.  He  was  ofiered  a  pipe,  and  Stnbbs 
had  never  been  known  to  re^fnse  tluit  o^er.  WIku 
the  two  firiends  had  imbibed  safficient  nicotine, 
and  acquired  sufficient  disagreeaUeneas  of  odor, 
they  descended  to  the  drawutg-roam  for  a  cup  of 
tea.  This  was  followed  by  a  game  of  chess,  anodier 
song  or  two  from  EUen,  and  a  diqilay  of  fri^tfol 

yawns  fix>m  Lanrence  Horton,  who,  saying  he  had 
\ 1— *: —  ^11  j«.. A  «-««  .,L*«.^«Ji   A^ i*j 


Stobbs's  o]Nnion  about  going  to  bed.  It  was  past 
ten ;  they  ooald  have  anot^  pipe  over  the  bed- 
room fire ;  and  it  would  n't  hart  either  of  them 
to  00  to  bed  eariy,  as  they  had  late  hours  eooaidi 
at  Unity.  Stnbbs  was  also  tired,  and  ready  Kir 
sleep ;  so,  with  a  salutatioo  to  EUen,  and  a  Smile 
at  old  Mr.  Horton,  who  was  napping  in  his  chair, 
they  took  their  candle  and  retired. 

IV. 

Stnbbs  had  hardly  ^len  adeep  that  night  when 
he  awoke  with  a  sound  of  bell-rinAng  in  his  ears. 
HaIP«sleep,  half-awake,  he  feacied  he  co«dd  hear 
the  opening  and  dinttang  of  an  outer  door,  then  ^m 
whispering  of  soft  voices  on  the  stairs,  and  the  8id>- 
dued  sounds  of  silver  laughter  at  the  entrance  to  die 
opposite  chamber.  But  lie  was  soon  aslemi  a^ain, 
and  in  the  morning  had  nearly  fergotten  all  sdwcrt 
it,  when,  having  interchanged  at  the  breakfiMt-ta- 
ble  "  Merry  Christmas  "  with  his  friends,  he  ob- 
served Laurence's  eyes  fixed  upon  a  plate,  egg-cup, 
and  cup  and  saucer,  which  had  all  of  them  evident- 
ly been  already  used. 

«  O,  Lucy  did  n*t  stay  at  Mrs.  Kershaw's,  then  ?  " 
remarked  Laurence. 

"No,"  said  Ellen;  "Mr.  Kershaw  brought  her 
home  late  last  nisht,  and  she  was  afi^d  she  would 
disturb  your  Hi^mess's  rest,  for  she  was  merrier 
than  ever." 

"  /did  n't  hear  anything,**  said  Laurence.  "  IHd 
you,  Stubbs?" 

"I've  a  dim  recollection,"  answered  Stubbs, 
"  of  hearing  something  very  pleasant,  like  the  tin- 
kle of  a  silver  bell ;  and  though  I  wished  to  hear 
more,  I  grieve  to  say  that  I  was  too  sleepy  to  —  " 

"That  is  fortunate,"  interrupted  EUen,  ""or  you 
would  have  heard  something  very  like  the  roar  of 
two  madci^B.  I  am  sure  poor  p^^  must  have 
heard  us  down  stairs." 

Papa,  trvingto  look  severe,  admitted  that  he  (fid, 
and  that  he  thought  it  very  unseemly  condnea; 
against  which  charge  Ellen  made  no  further  deibnoe 
than  to  pnt  her  arm  round  his  neck,  and  kiss  Ida 
cheek,  as  she  left  the  room  on  household  affiurs. 

Lanrence  and  Stubbs  strutted  out  into  the  garden, 
for  the  sun  was  bright  though  the  frost  was  keen,  to 
smdce  the  afler-raeakfiut  pipe;  and  whilst  the 
former  went  to  speak  to  the  gaidener,  whose  cot- 
tage stood  hard  by  die  garden  end,  the  latter  had 
time  to  make  his  observations  on  the  phice,  and 
puxsle  his  brains  in  guessing  who  was  txcj.  He 
paced  up  and  down,  and  round  and  round,  gradu- 
ally increasing  his  speed,  fat  it  was  a  idpping  air, 
and  he  was  diafing  with  the  enigma,  wMn,  after 
one  of  the  turns  whidi  set  his  back  to  the  house,  he 
heard  a  peculiar  clatter  on  the  padi  behind  him. 
It  came  patter,  patter,  closer  and  closer,  and  it 
soonded  like  the  tap  of  a  dainty  boot  fi^iUy  atmek 
on  the  finozen  gnrand.  He  turned  riowlr  round, 
and  saw  an  appariti<m  which  startled  Ids  hat  fiom 
his  head,  and  his  pipe  finm  his  moodi.  Tlie  appari- 
tion was  youns  and  short,  and  wore  a  bonnet  of  the 
prevailing  mode,  but  without  a  veil ;  so  that  the  del- 
icate skin,  jnst  stimulated  by  the  frost,  and  the 
smooth  bU^  hair,  hiding  the  tops  of  the  ears,  and 
the  high,  broad  fivrehead,  and  the  deep-bhie  eyes, 
and  the  well-formed  nose,  and  the  rich  red  lips,  and 
the  teeth  that  seemed  made  for  nothing  coarserthan 
smiles,  and  the  dimpled  diin,  and  die  oval  fac^ 
were  all  revealed  to  the  naked  eye.  Tlw  api^ri- 
tion,  moreover,  held  in  one  hand  a  blade  mnS^  and 
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a  hooded  gray  doak,  to  as  to  show  just  a  few  inches 
of  red  petticoat  and  white  stockings  sprouting  out 
of  tiny  black  kid  boots.  The  latter  hand  the  appa- 
ritioD,  haying  dropped  the  dres8»  stretched  fortn  to 
the  grateful  Stubbs  with  modest  unoonstraint,  and 
jiist  the  faintest  blush,  saying  in  tones  which  made 
Ids  Tery  heart  to  laugh,  '^How  do  you  do,  Mr. 
Stubbs  r    I  'm  so  glad  you  haye  come." 

Stubbs  was  disposed  to  answer  that  he  had  neyer 
feh  80  well  in  his  life,  barring  a  slij^t  tremor  about 
tiie  region  <^  the  heart  and  knees ;  bat  he  resisted, 
and  replied  simply,  ''You  are  yery  kind.  Yes;  I 
came  last  eyening." 

^  And  you  and  Laurence  were  so  fati^ed  that 
you  had  gone  to  bed  befiMre  I  came  nome :  I 

^I  assure  you  I  had  no  notioQ  you  were  expect- 
ed, or —  or — " 

^  O,  don't  say  anything  polite,  idease ;  I  was  on- 
hr  afraid  I  distiurbed  yon.  But  where  is  Laurence  ? 
I  want  to  wish  him  a  *  Merry  Christmas.'  By  the 
way,  I  wi^  you  one,  Mr.  Stubbs.  To  the  garden- 
er^s,  you  say  ?  Let  us  walk  there ;  I  'm  so  cold. 
Where  is  your  pipe  ?  You  were  smoking  a  pipe 
when  I  first  saw  you." 

Stubbs  had  ignomiiiioualy  thmst  it  up  llis  sleeye, 
and  now  produced  it  rueftiUy. 

''  Pray,  go  on,"  said  the  apparition ;  **  at  least,  if 
it  is  not  out ;  and  if  it  is,  I  dare  say  you  haye  a 
match.  I  don't  mind  it  in  the  least ;  Laurence  has 
drilled  me  too  well  for  that." 

But  who  was  she  ?  She  was  not  a  bit  like  Lau- 
mnce,  or  Ellen,  at  M  Mr.  Hcnrton. 

**  Ah,  Ln  — glad  to  see  you,"  said  Laurence  with 
a  salnte,  the  c<ud  fraternal  style  of  which  seemed  to 
•olye  Stubbs's  problem  as  she  sprang  forward  with 
a  ^  Merry  Christmas,  Laurie,  dear." 

"  Same  to  you,  Lu,".  replied  his  worship  coldly. 
**  So  you  'ye  made  acquaintance  with  my  friend 
Stubbs." 

*"  Yes ;  Ellen  told  me  I  should  find  you  both  in 
the  garden,  and  as  yon  were  not  thete  to  introduce 
me,  I  —  1  —  no ;  I  declare,  I  neyer  said  who  I  am. 
It  neyer  struck  me  you  would  n't  know  who  I  am, 
Mr.  Stubbs.    I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  'm — " 

^  I  ought  to  haye  known,"  interrupted  Stubbs, 
« that  yoQ  are  Laurence's  sister." 

"0,*what  fiml"  said  she,  lauffhing:  ''and  I'm 
not;  and  yet  my  name  is  Luey^  ifirton.  I  'm  Lau- 
fence's  firstroonsin.  My  father  and  mother  both 
died  when  I  was  quite  a  oaby,  and  I  haye  liyed  here 
eyer  since  with  my  uncle,  who  is  my  father's  broth- 
or;  and  I  always  call  Uncle  Horton  papa,  and  he 
considers  me  his  daughter." 

^  Well,  Lu,"  resumed  Laurence, ''  haye  yoa  been 
to  the  school  this  morning  ?  " 

*' Yea,  of  course  I  haye ;  that  is  why  we  did  n't 
meet  at  breakfast,  —  you  know  that." 

''  Look  here,  Sti^bs,"  saki  Laurence,  smiling ; 
*^  Lucy  goes  out  at  unearthly  boors  on  Sundays  and 
GfaristBU»<day,  and  all  days  of  that  sort,  and  teach- 
es all  the  dirhr  Httle  brats  they  caal»ibe  to  go  to 
tiie  Sunday  scbooL'' 

Lucy  looked  grore  and  sad. 

*"  Don't  talk  of  them  Hke  that,  Laarie,"  she  said 
geatW.  **  Yery  few  of  them  are  dirty,  and  nearly 
all  o/^theas  are  so  thankful  for  ewy  Httle  attentioo; 
or  if  tkepmn  not,  poor  little  things,  their  parents 
•refiDrtheB." 

Laurence  laughed ;  and  "  What  do  jrmi  say  about 
ik,StabbsV"  he  asked. 

**Ishaald  like  to  inqoiie  whether  it  b  aoi — on 


the  Sabbath,  at  any  rate  —  breaking  the  fourth  com- 
mandment," replied  Stubbs,  smiling. 

Again  Lucy  looked  graye  and  sad ;  and  <<  Please 
don't  joke  about  it,  mx.  Stubbs,"  she  said  so  ear- 
nestly, that  Stubbs  swore  inwardly  he  would  lose  his 
right  hand  first. 

And  now  the  Christmas  chimes  pealed  forth,  call- 
ing ChrisUanmen  to  prayer;  and  a  cheerful  party 
were  the  Hortons  and  their  guest,  as  they  walked 
briskly  along  to  the  taper-spired,  ivy-covered, 
simple-looking  little  church,  not  far  from  the  ice- 
bound river.  There  was  a  cordial  greeting  for 
many  a  fiiend,  a  Christmas-box  for  the  blue-nosed 
sweeper ;  and  Lucy's  little  pupils,  in  quaint  red 
cloaks,  bobbed  generally  to  tne  party,  and  smiled 
afiectionately  at  the  teacher  herself.  Some  of  the 
smaller  ones  ran  confidingly  up  to  her,  and  had  a 
playfril  pinch  of  the  cheek  and  a  "  Merry  Christmas, 
dear,"  for  their  pains ;  whilst  the  elder  ones  said, 
'*  Servant,  miss,'  not  at  all  with  a  look  of  menial 
subservience,  but  with  glances  of  love,  as  of  those 
who  frankly  acknowledged  obligations  by  no  means 
humiliating.  Stubbs  experieiu^  an  unwonted 
sensation  of  peaceful  content  and  devotional  grati- 
tude as  he  sat  by  Lucy  in  the  ample  pew,  and  as  he 
listened  to  her  voice,  and  joined  nis  own  with  un- 
usual fervor,  and  gladdened  his  eyes  with  the  holly- 
twined  pillars  and  the  hoUy-formed  letters  above 
the  altar,  which  had  been  carefully  arranged  in  a 
segment  ofa  circle,  whereof  the  curve  said, "  Glooy 
be  to  God  on  high,"  and  the  straight  line :  *'  Peace 
on  earth,  good-will  towards  men." 

V. 

There  was  a  joyous  luncheon  soon  after  church, 
for  two  carriages  had  arrived  with  welcome  visitors. 
There  were  Uncle  Tom  and  Aunt  Maria,  and  Sister 
Mary  with  her  husband  James,  and  others  not  so 
closely  related,  and  they  all  held  out  their  hands 
to  Stubbe,  as  if  they  had  known  him  for  many  a 
year ;  and  Stubbs  felt,  more  than  he  had  thought 
he  could,  that  he  was  a  link  in  the  society  of  kindly 
men.  And  afier  luncheon,  the  hats  sallied  forth  for 
a  lon^  walk,  and  the  bonnets  stayed  at  home  for 
exercise  in  the  garden,  or  for  womanly  converse  by 
the  biasing  hearth. 

After  the  bracing  walk  came  the  Christmas 
cheer ;  and  happy  Stubbs  sat  next  to  Lucy.  The 
talk  flowed  fireefy  on  with  many  an  anecdote  and 
many  a  jest;  and  when  at  last  the  dra  wins-room 
was  reached,  th^  sat  in  semicircle  round  the  fii«, 
and  spoke  of  Cnristmos  reminiscences :  how  one 
had  been  there  who  was  now  with  the  dead ;  how 
another  would  be  thinking  of  them  in  a  foreign  land ; 
how  another  was  absent  by  reason  of  feud;  and  how 
sood  it  is  that  enmities  should  cease  at  such  a  time. 
Then  the  strain  grew  more  cheerfiil ;  and  they  con- 
versed of  love,  and  maniage,  and  cluldren,  as  they 
wandered  to  the  scenes  of  New-Year's  Day  and  the 
dancing  delights  of  gay  Twelfihrnight.  Each  could 
remember  how  at  such  a  time  symptoms  had  shown 
themselyes  in  Jack  and  Gill  which  had  betrayed 
their  secret  to  observant  folk,  and  had  resulted  in 
atrip  by  gray-horsed  chariot  to  a  fashionable  church 
for  change  of  name.  Isabella's  mother,  Stubbs 
thought,  should  have  been  there  to  see  how  a 
Christmas  evening  could  pass  without  profiiae  ma- 
sio,  and  without  **  cross  questions  and  crooked  an- 
swers"; for  the  questions  were  pleasant  and 
straightforward,  and  the  answers  of  a  similar  char- 
acter. But  inexorable  time  brought  round  eleven 
o'clock,  and  irith  it  came  the  clatter  of  hoofii  and 
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the  drawing  up  of  caniases  at  the  door.  Then  the 
time-honored  outler  of  the  house  appeared  with  a 
two-handled  cup  upon  a  silver  salver ;  he  placed  it 
upon  the  table  and  retired,  and  Mr.  Horton  whis- 
pered something  to  Laurence,  who  laughed  aloud, 
and  approaching  Stubbs,  said,  with  as  much  serious- 
ness as  he  could  assume,  **  I  must  beg  you,  old  fel- 
low, to  shift  your  quarters,  and  sit  next  to  me ;  an 
ancient  ceremony  is  about  to  be  performed." 

So  Stubbs,  who  had  been  sitting  between  Ellen 
and  Lucy,  reluctantly  left  his  place,  and  formed 
one  extreme  of  the  semicircle,  of  which  old  Mr. 
Horton  formed  the  other.  Then  the  senior,  taking 
the  cup  in  his  hands,  turned  to  Aunt  Maria,  who 
was  his  next  neighbor,  kissed  her  affectionately, 
took  a  sip,  and  passed  the  cup  to  her ;  and  so  it 
went  round  with  xiss  and  sip  until  it  came  to  Lau- 
rence, who,  having  received  it  from  Lucy,  and  hav- 
ing glanced  slyly  at  Stubbs,  whispered  to  her  some- 
thing which  caused  her  to  bite  her  lip,  and  look 
steadfastly  at  the  fire.  He  then,  having  handed 
the  cup  to  Stubbs  with  the  recommendation  to 
**  take  a  good  srmv^  it 's  rare  stuff,"  walked  across 
and  saluted  his  Sther,  sayin^i^,  on  his  return,  to 
Stubbs,  "  By  the  way,  you  might  have  liked  to  kiss 
the  governor ;  I  dare  say  he  would  n't  mind." 

But  old  Mr.  Horton  relieved  Stubbs  by  shaking 
his  fist  at  Laurence,  and  shouting,  "  You  're  an  im- 

Eudent  youn^  puppy,  sir.  If  I  were  you,  I  *d  kick 
im,  Stubbs.''  Ajid  so  with  general  laughter  the 
guests  departed,  each  having  some  invitation  to  im- 
press upon  the  family,  and  each  taking  care  to  say 
to  Stubbs,  "You'll  come,  of  course,  Mr.  Stubbs; 
you  'U  not  expect  any  formal  askmg  ?  " 

VI. 

The  Christmas  vacation  was  passing  joyously 
with  Stubbs:  there  were  skating,  slei^ng,  bil- 
liards, dinner-parties,  and  dances  with  £llen  and 
Lucy  for  firequent  partners.  They  were  both  beau- 
tiful dancers ;  but  there  was  about  Lucy's  move- 
ments a  grace  which  struck  even  the  most  unob- 
servant ;  she  moved  with  the  ease  of  a  gossamer  on 
the  gale.  Stubbs  had  been  the  pupil  of  both ;  for 
he  had  confessed  his  inability  to  waltz.  He  could 
shuffle  through  a  quadrille,  he  had  said,  and  could 
shamble  through  a  polka,  but  waltzes  and  that  sort 
of  thing  were  beyond  him.  So  Ellen  and  Lucy  had 
taken  him  in  hand ;  and  it  must  not  be  considered 
sheer  stupidity  on  Stubbs's  part,  if,  when  Lucy  drew 
her  dress  aside  to  more  conveniently  show  him  the 
steps,  he  was  very  slow  to  learn,  and  required  a 
mat  deal  of  that  elementary  instruction  Tfor  she 
had  the  prettiest  foot  and  ankle  imaginable). 
Moreover,  Lucy  skated  exquisitely;  and,  though 
Laurence  was  fond  of  long  excursions  to  distant 

Xts  when  the  river  was  frozen,  Stubbs  was  more 
^  Med  when  his  friend  was  lazy,  and  would  stay 
at  home  to  skate  upon  the  garden-pond ;  for  then 
Lucy  ^who,  of  course,  could  not  go  everywhere) 
would  join  them,  and  Stubbs  iiad  the  privilege  of 
taking  off  and  putting  on  Luc}''8  skates.  On  such 
an  occasion,  Lucy  had  said  with  a  laugh,  «  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Stubbs.  Laurence  says  I  ought  to  give 
you  a  copper." 

"We  always  give  the  lads  coppers  for  putting 
our  skates  on,"  said  Laurence. 

"But  I  have  no  coppers,"  rejoined  Lucy  de- 
murely. 

"They  pay  in  different  coin  in  Holland,"  re- 


"  O,  do  they  ?  "  asked  Lucy.  "  Pray,  how  do  they 
pay  ?  " 

"  With  the  lips,"  answered  Stubbs  boldly. 

"  They  speak  their  thanks,  I  suppose  you  mean," 
said  Lucy  archly. 

"  No ;  I  do  not :  they  —  they  —  you  can  read  all 
about  it  in  books  on  Holland,"  stammered  Stubbs. 

"  Ah  I  butUiis  is  not  Holland,  you  know :  I  must 
take  care  to  have  coppers  another  time  " ;  and  away 
flew  Lucy  on  the  outer  ed^. 

And  Stubbs  sud  to  his  own  heart,  "Here  by 
God's  grace,  is  the  one  maid  for  me." 

At  length  the  vacation  was  over,  and  Cambridge 
life  began  again.  But  Stubbs  went  back  a  new  man . 
There  was  now  a  name  which  he  blest  when  he  rose 
in  the  morning,  and  when  he  lay  down  to  rest  at 
night  He  had  been  objectless  before,  but  now  he 
would  work  with  a  view  to  an  end.  He  had  supposed 
he  would  glide  naturally  into  holy  orders ;  he  would 
now  aim  to  be  worthy  of  his  vocation,  and  of  her 
whose  religion  was  no  sham.  He  would  also  strive 
for  high  honors,  that  he  might  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  clerical  preferment.  Was  it  possible  that 
Lucy  guessed  his  feelings  ?  Others  certainly  had  : 
for  once  at  a  dance,  as  he  stood  talking  to  pretty 
Emily  !^ield,  whilst  his  looks  kept  wandermg  to 
where  Lucy  was  dancing,  Emily  had  said  ab- 
ruptly, "  I  think  Lucy  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
room." 

"So  do  I  —  by  far,"  poor  Stubbs  had  admitted 
with  more  honesty  than  gallantry ;  but  Emily  had 
only  laughed  good-naturedly,  and  said,  "  It  is  no 
use  fishinz  for  compliments  firom  you,  and  I  should 
n't  have  beUeved  you  if  you  had  siud  an3rthing 
else,"  for  Emily  Field  was  as  candid  as  she  was 
pretty ;  and  besides,  there  was  some  one,  as  ^e 
knew  very  well,  who  did  not  at  all  agree  with 
Stubbs. 

VII. 

On  flew  hours,  and  days,  and  weeks,  and  then 
the  Easter,  vacation  came,  and  old  Mr.  Horton  gave 
Stubbs  to  understand  that  he  and  Laurence  would 
be  expected  together.  So  he  basked  once  more  in 
Lucy's  smiles,  which  were  banished  only  once 
through  him.  It  was  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  Lucy 
had  put  on  a  new  bonnet.  She  had  be«n  quizzea 
about  it  by  Laurence,  and  had  acknowledged  that 
she  always  made  a  point  of  putting  on  something 
new  on  so  notable  a  day,  and  then,  "  Have  you 
put  on  anything  new,  Mr.  Stubbs?"  she  asked 
mnocently. 

"Nothing  but  a  new  spirit,"  answered  Stubbs 
irreverently. 

Then  the  sad,  grave  look  came  over  Lucy's  fiice, 
and  Stubbs  felt  stabbed  to  the  heart,  for  he  fancied 
her  eyes  grew  dim  with  tears ;  but  she  turned  her 
head  away  hastily,  so  that  he  could  not  see,  so 
hurt  was  ^e  by  the  slightest  irreverence. 

On  sped  the  weeks  once  more,  and  the  May 
term  brouzht  plenteous  leaves  to  the  beautiful  limes 
at  the  backs  or  the  ceUeges,  and  cricket-matches  and 
boat-races.  And  the  Horton  famUy  went  to  Cam- 
bridge to  see  a  boat-race,  and  the  Unity  boat  made 
a  splendid  "  bump,"  and  Stubbs  pulled  stroke,  and 
Lucy  saw  him.  And  when  the  Mortons  departed, 
old  Mr.  Horton  said,  "  Well,  Mr.  Stubbs,  you  're 
one  of  us  now,  you  know ;  you  must  come  to  us  with 
Laurence  for  the  Long  Vacation,  if  you  *ve  no  other 
engagement." 

And  Stubbs  replied,   "  Upon  my  word,  sir,  you 
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go  in  for  my  degree  next  time,  and  I  am  going  to 
read  with  a  private  tutor  this  Long. 

«  Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Horton,  "  at  any  rate  you 
can  come  to  us  for  a  week  or  ten  days  before  you 
join  your  reading-party."  And  so  it  was  arranged. 
Now,  before  the  term  was  over,  Laurence  Horton 
and  Stubbs  had  stumbled  upon  a  topic  of  conver- 
sation which  will  crop  up  occasionally  amongst 
yoong  men  at  the  universities  and  elsewhere.  It 
was  QyeSy — ladies'  eyes ;  and  Stubbs  had  maintained 
with  considerable  warmth  that  Lucy  Uorton  had 
the  most  beautiful  eyes  in  the  world.  Laurence 
had  replied  indifferently  that  it  might  be  so,  but 
that  as  he  had  always  regarded  Lucy  as  a  younger 
sister,  he  had  taken  very  little  notice  of  them.  They 
went  on  to  noses,  and  it  appeared  that  Stnbbs  had 
never  seen  any  nose  he  liked  so  well  as  that  which 
rtood  above  tne  chin  of  Lucy  Horton.  Laurence 
whistled,  and  proceeded  to  mouths,  when  the  mouth 
of  Lucy  Horton  was  pronounced  by  Stubbs  the 
mouth  of  mouths.  Hereupon,  Laurence  said  ab- 
ruptiy,  **  Stubbs,  my  boy,  you  are  spoony  on  Lucy." 

This  very  common  but  very  disagreeable  language 
applied  to  ''the  maiden  passion  for  a  maid"  is 
usually  considered  tantamount  to  a  criminal  charge, 
and  the  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed  is  popidarly 
regarded  as  being  "  taxed  "  with  an  offence,  and  it 
was  therefore  not  without  a  slight  blush  that  Stubbs 
replied  defiantly,  "  I  know  I  am  —  what  then  ?  " 

"O  nothing,"  said  Laurence;  "/'ll  give  you  a 
testimonial." 

And  as  Laurence  was  lord-paramount  over  Grove 
House,  Stubbs  should,  in  Laurence's  opinion,  have 
considered  the  matter  settled ;  but  he  did  n't. 

"You  see,  old  fellow,"  said  Stubbs  anxiously, 
"  I  'm  doubtful  about  my  circumstances," 

"  Pooh  1 "  replied  Laurence ;  "  you  '11  get  a  fellow- 
ship." 

"  And  if  I  do,"  observed  Stubbs,  "  I  shall  have  to 
give  it  up  when  I  marry.  The  only  way  I  can  see 
18  this :  I  believe  I  shall  take  a  very  fair  degree, 
and  so  I  may  get  a  good  mastership  in  a  crack 
whool,  and  take  boarders.  I  confess  I  don't  quite 
like  the  notion;  but  do  you  think  Lucy  would 
object  ?  " 

"  Object  I "  echoed  Laurence ;  "  it 's  just  what  she 
would  uke,  —  a  spotless  parson  and  lots  of  children 
to  look  after." 

"  Ah  I  but  think  of  the  details.  Think  of  little 
Jones,  please,  sir,  as  the  housekeeper  would  say, 
with  the  stomach-ache,  and  little  Thompson  with 
the  mumps,  and  all  sorts  of  miserable  little  Chris- 
tians witn  all  sorts  of  horrible  complaints." 

"  My  dear  boy,  it 's  just  what  Lucy  would  be 
great  in ;  she  'd  be  like  a  mother  to  the  whole  lot." 

And  so  Stubbs  determined  that  he  would  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  finding  out  how  Lucy 
was  minded  towards  him.  It  happened,  therefore, 
on  a  certain  evening  in   early  June,  when  he  was 

E lying  his  short  visit  at  Grove  House,  he  said  to 
Qcy,  as  they  sat  in  the  drawing-room,  "I  wish 
you  would  sing  me  a  favorite  song." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  she. 

**  //  segrtio  per  ease  felice  —  " 

**And  pray,  what  does  that  mean  in  plain 
English  ?  "  growled  old  Mr.  Horton,  who  disliked 
"outlandish^'  words,  as  he  called  them. 

**  The  receipt  for  being  happy,  dear  papa,"  said 
Lacy.  "  I  '11  sing  it  with  pleasure,  Mr.  Stubbs,  on 
onnaition  that  you  afterwards  sing  La  Donna  e 
mobUe." 

**  I  '11  not  sing  that,"  blurted  Stubbs  decisively. 


"  And  pray,  why  not  ?  "  growled  old  Horton 
again.     "  What  does  that  mean  in  plain  English  ?  " 

"  Woman  is  changeable^  dear  papa,"  answered 
Lucy.     "  Why  will  you  not  ging  it,  Mr,  Stubbs  ?  " 

"  I  would  rather  not,"  said  Stubbs  a  little  sulkily. 
"  I  will  sing  Com*  e  gentit,  or,  0,  summer  night  ^to 
give  the  first  words  of  the  English  version,  Mr. 
llorton),  if  that  will  do." 

"  O,  certainly,  Mr.  Stubbs ;  it  will  do  very  well," 
answered  Lucy,  looking  just  the  least  bit  in  the 
world  annoyed. 

The  songs  were  ended,  and,  the  evening  being 
close,  every  one  strolled  into  the  garden  for  air. 
There  was  summer  lightning  playing  about,  and 
Stubbs  and  Lucy  sat  watching  it  after  the  others 
had  gone  indoors  again.  Stubbs  suddenly  drew 
his  (mair  near  Lucy's,  and  said  with  some  con- 
fusion, "Do  you  know  why  I  asked  you  to  ging 
that  oarticular  song  ?  " 

"  O,  was  not  that  a  beautiful  flash  ?  "  asked  Lucy 
evasively. 

"  I  think  I  know  *  the  receipt  for  being  happy,' " 
continued  Stubbs  moving  his  chair  still  nearer  to 
Lucy's. 

"There's  another  beautiful  flash,"  was  Lucy's 
only  remark ;  and  Stubbs  asked  somewhat  angrily, 
"  Cfan  you  guess  why  I  would  n't  sing  that  woman  is 
changeable  t  " 

"  Because  you  are  wilful,  sir,"  answered  Lucy 
archly. 

"  Indeed,"  said  Stubbs,  "  that  is  not  the  reason. 
Have  you  read  the  German  poems  I  gave  you  V  " 

"  Some  of  them ;  and  I  think  them  charming." 

"  Do  you  recollect  The  Three  Students  ?  " 

"  O  yes ;  it  is  beautiful,  —  so  simple,  and  so 
pathetic." 

"  Did  you  see,"  Stubbs  went  on,  "  some  pencil- 
marks  against  the  words  spoken  by  the  third 
student?  Did  you  notice  that  I  had  translated 
them  to  the  best  of  my  ability  :  Thee  I  loved  from 
the  first,  thee  I  love  to-day;  and  I  HI  love  thte  when 
all  things  have  passed  away  t  And  did  you  know, 
Lucy,  it  was  you  that  I  meant  ?  " 

Lucy  turned  away  her  head  and  said  noth'ng, 
but  slid  her  fingers  into  Stnbbs's  hand. 

What  scene  the  sheet-lightning  afterwards  illu- 
minated was  witnessed  by  iSm  stars  alone  ;  and  they 
winked  upon  it  after  their  fashion. 

The  consequence  was  that  next  morning  Stubbs 
was  closeted  some  time  with  old  Mr.  Horton,  and 
came  from  the  interview  with  a  smile  of  triumph. 

VIII. 

The  reading-pvty  broke  up  at  the  beginning  of 
October,  and  each  member  of  it  went  whither  he 
listed  until  the  day  arrived  when  he  must  return 
to  college.  What  need  to  mention  that  Stubbs 
went  to  Grove  House  V  There  was  all  he  prized 
on  earth ;  and  there  he  was  proud  to  contess  to 
himself  that  "  Stubbs's  luck  "  was  not  so  bad  after 
aU. 

At  last  the  cruel  day  arrived  when  he  and  Lau- 
rence must  return  to  college.  And  once  more  time 
flew,  and  Christmas  was  drawing  near  again. 

But  Stubbs  was  not  destined  to  pass  it  at  High 
Beckham.  The  mathematical  examination  was 
coming  on  in  January;  and  mathematics  and 
"rheumatics"  were  almost  equally  disabling:  to 
Stubbs.  Fears  were  expressed  even  by  his  private 
tutor  that  he  would  not  manage  to  *'  pass  " ;  and  if 
he  failed  to  "  pass,"  he  could  not  -^  for  clasucal 
honors.      Great,  tnerefore,  was  tbii  consternation 
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at  Grove  House.  All  his  future  depended  upon  his 
"pas«ine^;  a  "pluck"  looked  like  utter  ruin  for 
hun.  lEvery  eflTort,  therefore,  must  be  made; 
nothing  must  occur  to  disturb  his  mind.  It  was 
proposed,  then,  by  old  Mr.  Horton,  seconded  by 
Laurence,  supported  by  £llen,  and  acqidesced  in 
by  conscientious  Lucy,  that  coirespondence  between 
her  and  Stubbs  should  cease  till  the  dreadful 
examinadon  was  over.  She  should  rndulse  him 
witii  one  long  letter  on  Christmas-day,  and,  with 
that  exception,  he  must  try  to  forget  that  pens, 
inky  and  paper  were  used  for  anyUiing  but  mathe- 
matics. 

So  Stubbs  stayed  "  up  '*  another  Christmas  whilst 
Laurence  went  home  to  High  Beckham :  for  Stubbs 
was  Laurence's  senior  by  a  year.  But  Stubbs  and 
I  were  in  the  same  year ;  so  we  dined  together  on 
Christmas-day,  and  made  moan  together  over  our 
fate,  and  read  together  until  the  awful  morning 
broke  when  the  doors  of  the  Senate-house,  at  9 
A.  M.,  opened  wide,  and  swallowed  us  up. 

Upon  leaving  the  Senate-house,  on  the  last  day 
of  the  examination,  Stnbbs  rushed  like  a  madman 
to  college,  called  at  his  tutor's  obtained  his  exeat, 
or  "  leave  to  go  away,"  and  then  flew  to  his  rooms 
to  strip  off  his  cap  and  gown.  To  his  astonish- 
ment the  outer  door  was  open.  It  must  be  that 
his  bed-maker  was  putting  things  to  rights.  He 
hastily  opened  the  inner  door,  and  by  the  dim 
firelight  saw  a  sombre  figure  seated  in  his  chair. 
The  figure  turned  its  hea(l  round,  —  it  was  Laurence 
Horton. 

*'  Horton ! "  cried  Stubbs  in  amazement. 

"  Stubbs,  old  boy  I  "  said  Laurence  in  a  low  voice ; 
and  as  he  rose  from  the  chair,  and  stood  by  the  fire 
Stubbs  saw  with  a  shudder  that  he  was  dressed  in 
black. 

"  Stubbs,  old  boy,  I  *ve  some  very  bad  news," 
said  Horton  sadly. 

The  other  turned  pale  and  trembled,  but  said  not 
a  word. 

**  It 's  about  Lucy,  Stubbs.  Do  you  think  you 
can  bear  it  ?  " 

Stubbs  simply  nodded,  sank  into  a  chair,  folded 
his  arms  upon  the  table,  and  buried  his  face  in 
them. 

Horton  laid  a  hand  gently  on  Stubbs's  shoulder, 
bent  down,  and  whispered. 

There  was  a  silence  for  the  space  of  ten  minutes 
whilst  Horton  stood  with  his  hands  before  his  face, 
and  Stubbs  gave  no  outward  sign  of  consciousness, 
save  a  heaving  motion  of  the  back  and  shoulders. 

At  length,  Stubbs  looked  up  an  older  man  and 
smd  softly,  "  When  —  when  — ^  when  —  "  He 
could  n't  complete  the  sentence. 

•*  This  morning  at  six,"  said  Laurence,  knowing 
what  the  question  should  have  been. 

There  was  another  long  silence,  and  then  Stubbs 
said  faintly,  **  I  shall  go  at  once ;  there  is  time  to 
catch  the  train.     Are  you  coming  ?  " 

Laurence  nodded.  A  fly  was  brought,  and  the 
two  friends  went  away  together.  As  they  travelled 
in  the  train  Stubbs  commanded  himself  sufficiently 
to  ask  for  an  account  of  what  had  be&Uen  Lucy, 
and  why  they  had  not  sent  for  him.  She  had  been 
on  the  ice  Laurence  said,  on  Christmas-day,  afto* 
she  had  written  her  last  letter  to  Stubbs ;  the  ioe 
had  given  way,  and  before  she  could  be  got  out  she 
had  been  thoroughly^  drenched.  No  had  effects 
showed  themselves  immediately,  but  when  a  day 
had  passed  she  became  alarmingly  ill.  She  grew 
bettes^  and  then  worse,  and  that  morning  she  had 


sunk  rs^ndiy.  <<  And  why  we  did  not  let  you  know 
anything  about  it,"  said  Laurence,  in  conchtsion, 
"  yoa  will  learn  best  when  you  reach  home.  We 
had  no  fear  at  first,  and  at  last  we  had  good  reason 
for  silence." 

Ellen  would  fidn  have  accompanied  Stubbs  into 
the  chamber  of  death,  but  he  begged  that  be  might 
enter  alone ;  so  his  grief  was  hidden  fhnn  moorUl 
eye.  Clasped  in  one  hand  of  the  dead  was  a  pray- 
er-book winch  he  had  given  herv  and  in  the  other 
was  a  paper,  cm  which  was  written  in  pencil, 
'*  Good  by,  dearest  Willie,  till  we  meet  a^sun.  It 
was  at  my  request  that  you  were  told  nouiing  :  it 
could  have  done  me  no  good,  and  it  would  nave 
injured  you.  Forgive  me  if  it  »eems  unkind;  I 
ccmld  not  be  unkind  to  you.  Papa  promiBed  you 
should  take  this  from  my  own  hand." 

So  there  was  bitter  mourning  in  Grove  House, 
and  the  hearts  of  the  red-cloaked  pupils  were 
heavy. 

Stubbs  <<  passed,"  but  his  performance  in  the 
classical  examination  was  not  equal  to  expectation. 
The  examiners,  of  course,  could  not  know  that  over 
all  the  papers  tiiey  set  hovered  a  sweet  little  fiice, 
and  that  all  the  words  were  turned  to  ^Lucv." 
Hiey  put  his  name  low  down  in  the  list ;  and  his 
comrades  talked  of  "  Stubbs's  luck." 

But  Stubbs  csred  little  where  the  examiners  put 
him.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  for  a  different 
life  from  that  which  Lucy  would  havd  shared  with 
him.  He  was  only  one-and-twenty,  and  Mr.  Hot- 
ton's  influence  was  sufiicient  to  procure  him  a 
cadetship.  So  he  departed  for  active  life  in  India. 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  the  sabre, 
and  his  swordsmanship  was  a  matter  of  talk.  In 
many  a  dangerous  affair,  with  the  once  ruddy  face 
begnmed  with  powder,  and  the  soft  blue  eyes 
darting  out  fierce  fire,  he  had  plied  his  sword  to 
terrible  purpose,  as  he  chained  with  his  troop  of 
irregular  horse.  And  when  Indian  hate  —  whether 
called  forth  by  greased  cartrid^s,  or  long>bome 
tyranny,  or  natural  malignity  — ^broke  out  in  open 
mutiny  and  murder,  Stubbs  and  his  troop  did  good 
service.  Their  Khakee  tunics,  scarlet  sashes,  and 
picturesque  turbans  were  regarded  by  the  rebels  as 
the  outward  garb  of  avenging  furies.  And  dins  it 
happened  that  on  a  day  Stubbs  came  upon  a  party 
of  rebel  horse,  commanded  by  the  notorious  Kum- 
beer  Singh,  who  was  commonly  called  from  his 
bravery, "  The  Lion." 

^*  Remember,  lads,  the  Lion  is  mine,"  cried 
Stubbs,  as  they  galloped  down  upon  the  enemy ; 
and  in  a  few  seconds  ne  and  tho  Lion  were  hand 
to  hand.  Then  Stubbs's  swordsmanship  stood  him 
in  good  stead,  for  he  had  no  mean  antagonist 
opposed  to  him. 

"  That  was  well  meant,"  said  Stubbs,  coolly,  as 
he  parried  a  vicious  cut ;  but  the  Lion  only  grinned 
with  rage. 

At  it  again  they  went,  cutting  and  thrusting,  and 
wheeling  their  well-trained  horses.  At  last,  the 
Lion  len  an  opening,  Stubbs  gave  point,  and  the 
Lion  felL  A  loud  dieer  rose  from  Stubbs's  men, 
but  at  that  very  moment  a  ping  was  heard,  and 
Stabbs's  saddle* waa  emptied  of  its  rider. 

Over  the  Hortons'  pew,  in  High  Beckham 
Church,  is  a  marble  slab  with  this  inscription  : 
"  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  William  Stdbbh,  late 
Captain  S—  Irregular  Horse,  who  fell  gallaatly 
fiorhting  against  the  Indian  Mutineers,  January  7, 
1858."    And  under  a  glass  cover  in  Laurence  Ilor- 
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ton's  study  at  Grove  House  lies  a  little  prsjer- 
book,  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper.  PenciKmarks 
are  still  faintly  visiUe  upon  ibe  pi^Der,  on  whidiy  at 
well  as  on  the  prayer-bode,  are  stains  as  of  bfeod; 
iot  Stobbs  bad  canried  prayer-book  and  psper  cloae 
tohisbeart;  and  tbe  Hcnrtons  had  regarded  Btnbbs 
as  their  relation. 


THE  COUin?  DE  BUFFON. 

A  MOPKBS  English  author  has  said  oi  Bufibn 
that  he  is  the  Beinck  of  the  ciyillzed  world.  The 
compliment  is  one  cmly  finom  the  British  point  of 
mw.  Thooeh  it  be  true  enough  that  as  Bewick  is 
the  darling  taunist  of  the  British  Islands,  so  Bo^ 
fbo  is  of  tl^  whole  eiviliaed  world,  yet  Bewick  can- 
not take  amongst  the  learoed  physiologists  of  his 
natiTe  country  the  rank  asagned  to  B^iflton  amongst 
those  of  the  world  at  large.  A  mtxn  accurate 
amilitude,  not  ibr  anak)gy  ^  genius,  but  certainly 
for  coextensiTeuess  of  £uDe,  would  be  that  of  the 
Defoe  of  France.  Ko  genius,  howerer,  needs  less 
than  that  of  Bufibn  the  relief  of  contrast.  Ko 
author  ever  created  for  himself  an  indiTiduality 
more  completely,  yet  more  unselfishly  distinct. 
His  aim  was  self-proposed ;  he  founded  systems  of 
which  later  science  has  confirmed  the  truth,  and 
he  fell  of  his  own  accord  into  a  series  of  magnificent 
errors,  of  which  any  one  would  have  immortalized 
a  smaller  man.  lus  style  was  not  of  that  kind 
which  hides  a  eecret  mm  the  admiring  disciple. 
His  followers  took  freely  of  his  spirit  in  proportiim 
to  ^eir  seal,  and  of  some  it  has  been  said  triumph- 
antly that  they  have  composed  whole  chapters  in  the 
style  of  Buffon.  But  Bufibn  has  a  &r  more  solid 
cUiim  to  glory  than  can  be  founded  upon  any 
amount  of  mere  abstract  fiune.  His  reputation  is 
unequivocally  pure.  A  vague  notion  of  someUnng 
good  is  attached  to  his  name  in  even  the  most 
prciudiced  and  ignorant  minds,  just  as  to  that  of 
Volney  dings  a  taint  of  evil  even  amongst  those  who 
have  only  read  of  him  as  the  friend  of  Franklin, 
or  as  the  fearless  reprover  of  the  C<msul  Bonaparte. 

Georges-Louis  Leclerc,  aflerwards  Count  de  Buf- 
fon, was  bom  at  Moutbard,  in  Burgundy,  the  7th 
September,  1707.  Though  an  aristocrat  bybir^, 
his  title  of  count  was  of  subsequent  creation.  His 
father,  lord  of  the  mancv  of  Buffon-par-Montbard, 
and  »  distinguished  member  of  the  Parliament  of 
Dijon,  detected  early  the  latent  genius  of  the  young 
Leclerc,  and  observing  him  to  be  invariably  per- 
sistent in  pursuits  of  nis  own  selection,  at  length 
remitted  hmi  from  all  constraint,  and  lived  to  wit- 
ness the  complete  justification  of  his  keen  though 
daring  foresight. 

On  leaving  college  the  first  use  he  made  of  his 
liberty  was  to  travel  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
afterwards  in  Southern  Italy.  From  thence  he 
turned  northwards,  and  arrived  in  England  in  his 
two-and-twentieth  year,  with  no  distincter  object, 
as  he  states  himself,  than  that  of  observing  and 
noting  the  institutions  of  an  independent  people. 
England  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  social  iso- 
lation from  the  rest  of  Europe.  Foreigners  went 
there  to  enjoy  originality  in  poetry,  in  the  drama, 
and  in  romance,  and  to  study  liberty,  philosophy, 
and  political  economy.  Frenchmen  went  especially 
to  observe  the  growth  of  popular  power,  to  brood 
over  the  progress  of  popular  emancipation,  and 
darkly  to  examine  subjects  which  were  some  years 
later  to  be  openly  resumed  at  home  by  turbulent 
and  menacing  debaters. 


Wide  oi  any  such  design  was  the  ambition  of  the 
young  Leclerc  Without  any  more  definite  aiaii 
than  that  of  acauiring  the  language,  he  set  himsdf 
with  zeal  to  study  £nj?lish.  'Hie  first  book  which 
fell  into  hts  handh^  in  London  —  and  on  this  Jules 
Janin  remarks  with  admiration  how  hazard  ixton 
geniiis  —  was  Hales's  statics  of  vegetables.  The 
perusal,  repemsal,  and  ultimately  the  complete  and 
aeeurate  translation  of  Mb  woric,  created  in  his 
mind  a  tendency  which  was  never  afterwards  di- 
rerted.  His  next  study  was  Newtoo's  system  of 
fimdoBs,  of  which  he  also  completed  an  elaborate 
translation,  and  to  the  influence  oi'  which  he  dates 
his  subsequent  preference  for  geometry  and  the 
nataral  sciences. 

On  bis  return  to  Fraaee  he  repaired  to  Angiers, 
with  the  intention  of  completing  his  studies  in  the 
received  academical  order,  but  there,  falling  in 
with  Landreville,  he  yielded  to  the  temptation  of 
readiag  exclusively  with  that  most  skilful  mathe- 
matician, and  in  later  life  be  cites  him  as  his  an- 
thority  for  the  adoption  of  particular  theorems. 
But  his  stay  at  Angiers  was  suddenly  cut  short  by 
an  occurrence,  wbich  he  ever  afterwards  regarded 
as  a  lasting  motive  for  serious  and  remorseliu  peni- 
tence. Having  accepted  a  challenge,  resulting  from 
a  quarrel  at  uie  close  of  a  convivial  evening,  he 
met  his  opponent^  and  severely  wounded  him.  In 
vain  his  friends  insisted  on  the  laws  of  an  inexcur^ 
aUe  code.  ^  The  dilemma,"  he  said,  ^  would  have 
vanished  with  the  first  eSoart  of  a  godlike  nature. 
My  adversary  would  have  known  me  to  be  bonoi^ 
able  had  I  kissed  his  cheek ;  but  now  I  have  cut 
him  with  my  sword,  and  he  cannot  know  that  I  am 
not  a  craven  or  a  bully." 

From  Angiers  he  went  to  Paris,  from  whence  he 
was  summoned  home  to  attend  his  mother,  who 
died  shortly  aHer  his  arrival.  Her  loss  was  deeply 
felt  by  the  young  Leclerc.  Endowed  with  mental 
gifts  of  the  highest  order,  she  had  ever  inspired 
him  with  that  respectftd  love  which  outlasts  the 
most  affectionate  remembrance  of  mere  parental 
tenderness.  He  spoke  of  her  throi^h  life  in  tones 
of  the  highest  admiration,  and  usuidly  added,  with 
the  sublime  naivete  which  was  nataral  to  his  char^ 
acter,  and  which  was  the  constant  delight  of  his 
friends,  *<  You  know  it  is  through  the  mother  that 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  are  transmitted  to 
children." 

During  the  year  which  followed  his  mother^s 
death  his  father  married  again,  and  a  suit  ensued, 
which  ended  in  a  complete  rearrangement  of  the 
fiunily  afiairs.  There  had  been  some  disorder. 
The  estate  of  Bufibn  had  been  sold ;  moneys  em- 
barked in  speculation  were  not  forthcoming  for 
division,  and  it  appeared  that  when  the  surviving 
children  had  obtained  their  due,  the  fikther  haa 
overdrawn  his  share.  Greorges-Louis  was  now  of 
an  age  to  take  legal  possession  of  his  private  fi>r- 
tune,  which  was  considerably  larger  than  that  of 
his  only  surviving  brother,  the  Abb^  de  Bivet,  hav- 
ing been  augmented  by  a  handsome  legacy  under 
the  will  of  ms  god&dier^s  widow.  His  course  was 
dear  to  hia  consdenoe,  and  he  adopted  it  without 
hesitation. 

He  repurchaaed  the  estate  of  Bufibn,  took  his  far 
ther  and  stepmodier  to  live  with  him  in  the  chftteau, 
and  it  was  there  the  children  of  the  second  mar- 
riage were  horn  and  educated.  Hia  own  time  he 
rit  partly  in  Fftris,  and  partly  with  his  father  at 
chateau.  In  Paris  he  devoted  himself  to  literar 
tiure  and  acienoe ;  in  the  country  to  experimenti 
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and  practical  obserrations.  His  rank  and  educa- 
tion entitled  him  to  move  in  the  most  courted  cir- 
cles, and  possessing  ample  means,  and  a  command- 
ing person  enhanced  by  a  natural  reserve  calculated 
possibly  to  pique  the  inauisitive,  he  speedily  found 
himself  caressed  and  solicited  by  the  most  distin- 
guished amphitrvons  of  the  capital:  But  though 
keenlv  alive  to  the  worldly  advantage  of  connection, 
and  by  no  means  averse  to  fashion  he  remained 
master  of  his  will  through  all  temptation,  and  re- 
sisted sternly  the  encroachments  of  dissipation,  in 
whatever  shape  presented.  We  are  informed  by 
Flourens,  the  most  matter-of-fact  of  his  biographers, 
that  he  had  given  his  writing-desk  a  standing  ap- 
pointment for  five  o'clock  each  morning,  and  that 
he  punctually  and  religiously  kept  it,  in  spite  of 
late  evenings  and  und^ested  suppers.  His  first 
avowed  publication,  a  geometrical  treatise,  present- 
ed to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1737,  procured 
him  the  honor  of  membership  elect  in  that  learned 
institution.  Two  years  later  he  published  his 
translation  of  Hales's  statics  preceded  bv  a  brilliant 
pre&ce,  which  being  of  a  nature  generally  appreci- 
able first  brought  him  into  public  notice.  In  1 740 
he  published  his  translation  of  Newton's  fiuxions, 
preceded  also  by  a  preface,  no  less  remarkable  in 
style  and  substance  and  no  less  admired  than  the 
first  Other  treatises  followed,  chiefly  original,  and 
all  on  scientific  sulnects.  He  was  now  in  his  thir- 
ty-second year,  haa  passed  in  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences fi*om  the  class  of  mechanics  to  that  of  botany, 
and  fi*om  the  rank  of  deputy  to  that  of  associate. 
His  reputation  was  established  both  in  science  and 
letters,  but,  so  far,  only  in  his  native  country.  His 
leaning  for  the  mathematics  became  more  and  more 
apparent,  and  there  appeared  every  likelihood  of 
his  taking  final  rank  amongst  the  profound  and 
inaccessible  few,  when  a  simple  circumstance 
revealed  his  true  vocation,  efifacing  the  narrow 
professor's  chair  which  blocked  his  prospect,  and 
unrolling  the  vast  perspective  of  his  now  inevitable 
mission. 

In  the  year  following  that  in  which  appeared  the 
translation  pf  Newton's  fiuxions,  the  Academy  re- 
ceived unexpected  tidings  of  the  death  of  Dufay, 
the  intendant  of  the  king's  garden.  The  intendan- 
cy  of  the  king's  garden  was  the  post  of  all  others 
most  suited  to  me  tastes  and  genius  of  Leclerc. 
He  had  been  even  mentioned  as  eminently  eligible 
to  succeed  to  it,  although  firom  the  age  and  inclina- 
tion of  the  immediate  occupant,  the  succession  was 
regarded  as  remote.  It  was,  moreover,  a  post  much 
coveted,  and  dependent  on  a  patronage  not  always 
emploved  in  favor  of  the  fittest  candidate.  It  ap- 
peareo,  however,  that,  by  a  codicil  to  his  will,  Du- 
fay had  recommended  Leclerc  to  the  king  as  the 
most  competent  person  whom  his  majesty  could  ap- 
point to  succeed  nim. 

The  king  —  Louis  XV.  —  did  honor  to  the  rec- 
ommendation of  his  departed  servant,  and  De  Buf- 
fon  —  as  he  was  already  styled,  by  courtesy,  from 
the  name  of  his  estate  —  took  immediate  posses- 
sion of  his  new  and  important  stewardship.  In  a 
letter,  written  previously  to  his  nomination,  jrfier 
expressing  fear  on  the  ground  of  his  comparative 
youth  and  his  inexperience,  he  modestly  enumer- 
ates what  he  considers  his  qualifications  for  the  of- 
fice. What  is  needed,  he  says,  is  a  young  man  capa- 
ble of  supporting  fatigue,  who  understand  plants, 
and  who  does  not  fear  the  sun.  But  once  at  his 
post,  these  unassuming  pretensions  fell  instantly  to 
the  place  assigned  them  by  their  subordinate  im- 


portance. It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  braving 
the  weather,  or  of  merely  understanding  plants,  oar 
tracing  plans.  The  king's  garden  was  a  creation 
craving  rescue,  an  embryo  Tost  for  need  of  heat 
Not  an  outline  had  been  produced  in  the  system  of 
De  Bufibn's  predecessor,  which  contained  an  ap- 
propriable thought  Not  a  sketch  existed  that  re- 
vealed a  seizable  design.  All  was  poverty  of  con- 
ception, all  confiision  of  material.  A  low-roofed 
tenement  contained  two  heaps  of  doubtful  curiosi- 
ties, three  worm-gnawed  skeletons  composed  the 
museum  of  anatomy ;  the  herbarium  was  without 
plants,  the  parterre  left  to  hazard ;  trees  choked  up 
the  scanty  nursery,  and  fallow  plots  lay  thirsting  by 
neglected  wells. 

The  kinor's  garden  was  nevertheless  an  old  foun- 
dation, and  established  for  scientific  ends.  Con- 
scientious professors  had  from  time  to  time  revived 
its  torpid  animation,  and  one  illustrious  name,  ante- 
rior to  Bufibn,  is  gratefully  remembered  as  its  con- 
stant friend;  but  distractions  civil  and  political, 
fanatical  commotions  and  exhausting  wars,  took 
precedence  of  peaceful  science,  and  it  is  perhaps  re- 
markable that,  with  lukewarm  patrons  and  merce- 
nary friends,  so  unattractive  an  institution  should 
have  survived  popular  indifference. 

De  Buffon  paused  for  an  instant,  overwhelmed 
with  the  vast  proportions  of  a  twofold  project  He 
then  formed  the  resolution,  first  of  reproducing  the 
entire  visible  creation  in  the  miniature  dimensions 
of  the  king's  garden,  and  secondly,  of  becoming  the 
historian  of  nature.  His  first  care  was  to  examine, 
K)rt,  and  cull.  He  then  proceeded  to  survey  and 
adapt  his  territory.  New  plans  were  traced  and 
fortnwith  executed.  Old  sites  were  levelled,  old 
boundaries  removed.  Fresh  groimd  was  purchased 
and  annexed.  Constructions  without  apparent  ob- 
ject perplexed  the  curious,  or  provoked  scornful 
whispers.  Why  build  a  terrace  to  overlook  these 
hopeless  wastes  ?  To  what  end  these  galleries,  of 
which  a  single  cabinet  would  more  than  contain  the 
whole  possessions  of  the  museum?  To  such  in- 
quiries De  Buffon  answered  in  the  vindicating  lan- 
guage of  success.  His  eloquent  appeal  for  aid  had 
captivated  the  learned  and  convinced  the  rich. 
Each  courier  came  laden  with  fresh  accessions  to  tJie 
museum,  the  library,  and  the  garden.  Far  from  be- 
ing too  vast,  the  galleries  were  speedily  unable  to 
contain  the  rich  collections  that  encumbered  the 
floors  and  obstructed  the  passages.  New  buildings 
were  then  erected  on  more  extensive  plans,  accom- 
modation was  provided  for  visitors  ana  stnmgers,  a 
staff  was  engacred  for  superintendence  and  exhibi- 
tion, and  the  institution  became,  what  it  has  ever 
since  remained  a  public  and  venerated  monument 

De  Buffon  now  beojan  to  feel  the  need  of  organ- 
ized co-operation.  The  first  coadjutor  who  joined 
him  permanently  was  Daubenton,  a  man  of  great 
learning,  and  profoundly  scientific.  To  him  was  con- 
fided the  arrangement  of  the  museum,  and  the  clas- 
sification of  the  specimens.  It  was  Daubenton  who 
first  expounded  natural  history  to  the  students  of 
all  classes  who  came  from  the  different  seminaries 
to  frequent  the  new  Lyceum. 

Things  were  now  established  on  a  solid  basis. 
The  public  applauded  loudly,  and  it  was  clear  that 
the  king's  garden  was  a  national  success.  Enough 
had  been  done  to  assure  its  fhture  progress  under 
vigilant  and  enlightened  management,  and  De  Bu^ 
fon  turned  his  thoughts  to  his  second  and  more  ad- 
venturous undertaking.  After  cecuring  the  services 
of  additiohal  and  able  substitutes,  and  imparting 
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a  last  and  lon^-felt  impulsion  to  the  home  adminis- 
tration,  he  leu  Paris  to  return  only  at  determined 
intervals,  and  withdrew  to  Montbard,  to  mature  his 
grand  design  in  silence  and  seclusion.  Ten  years 
elapsed,  and  in  the  eleventh  he  quitted  his  labori- 
ous solitude,  and  returned  for  a  moment  to  his 
friends.  Congratulated  on  his  healthful  mien,  he 
replied,  **  But  there  is  health  in  happiness,  and  there 
is  nappiness  in  an  elevated  aim."  Her  added,  later, 
"  With  patience  and  method,  one  becomes  each  day 
sensible  of  progress,  and  of  the  increasing  force  of 
one's  intelligence.*' 

Meanwhife,  this  progress,  this  increasing  force  of 
intelligence,  had  produced  the  three  first  volumes 
of  the  «*  Natural  History."  They  appeared  in  1 749, 
The  first  contained  the  "  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  and 
the  "  System  of  the  Formation  of  the  Planets  " ;  the 
second,  the  *<  Greneral  History  of  Animals,"  and  the 
"  History  of  Man  considered  separately  " ;  the  third 
was  a  description  of  the  king's  museum,  bv  Dauben- 
ton,  bat  it  contained  also  that  admirable  chapter 
on  the  "  Varieties  of  the  Human  Species,"  in  which 
De  Buffon,  for  the  first  time,  laid  down  foundations 
for  the  natural  history  of  man.  Man  had  been 
studied  previously  in  his  individual  existence  only. 
Bufibn  IS  the  first  physician  who  ranks  him  as  a 
genus,  and  his  researches  are  still  the  adopted 
groundwork  of  the  prevailing  theories. 

The  apparition  of  this  work,  so  unforeseen,  and 
so  nnlike  in  flight  to  the  timid  hoverinss  of  the  pre- 
vious speculators,  divided  the  public  between  sur- 
prise and  admiration,  and  Bunon's  fame,  confined 
nitherto  to  France  by  the  barriers  of  language, 
passed  rapidly  through  the  medium  of  translations, 
and  escorted  mostly  by  approving  comments,  into 
all  the  capitals  of  Europe. 

At  about  this  period,  or  a  little  later,  a  celestial 
dream  came  suddenly  to  divert  the  current  of  his 
high  preoccupations.    In  a  convent  at  Montbard, 
her  eyes  turned  thoughtfully  firom  the  outer  world, 
a  specimen  of  the  genus  angel  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  great  naturalist,  in  the  person  of  a  youn^ 
novice.     Twice  he  had  seen  her,  without  uncontrot 
lable  emotion,  in  the  presence  of  his  friend,  her 
father,  the  Chevalier  do  St.  BeUui     The  third  time, 
seen  alone,  or  only  in  the  charge  of  the  monastic 
chaperon,  her  remembrance  was  fatal  to  his  studious 
concentration.    In  vain  he  quoted  Ovid,  and  be- 
took himself  to  write ;  from  out  his  troop  of  por- 
Soises  a  mermaid  looked  at  him ;   and  from  the 
epths  of  his  tertiary  formations  he  found  himself 
reascending  to  the  seventh  heaven.    He  was  nev- 
ertheless a  great  philosopher,  and  forty-five  years 
old.    From  one  so  self-possessed  and  so  devoted  to 
science,  it  was  lawful  to  anticipate  an  heroic  and 
exemplary  decision.    A  sacrifice  was  even  due  to 
public  expectation.     His  conduct,  on  the  contrary, 
was  that  of  the  most  simple  of  mortals,  and  though 
generous  and  disinterested,  was  extremely  rational. 
He  first  allowed  himself  to  become  seriously  in  love 
with  Madenyoiselle  de  St.  Belin,  and  then  took  his 
dog  and  walking-stick,  and  went  over  to  see  her 
father.     The  chevalier  delicately  objected  that  his 
daughter  was  dowerless;  her  monastic  portion  of 
six  thousand  pounds.  Tours  currency,  —  equal  in 
sterling  to  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds, — was 
only  to  be  obtained  on  the  hard  but  needful  condi- 
tion of  renouncing  her  claim  on  the  family  succes- 
aon.    This  difiiculty  De  Bufibn  immediately  met 
by  volunteering  to  settle  on  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Be- 
lin, out  of  his  own  fortune,  by  way  of  pin-money,  an 
annuity  for  life  of  a  thousand  crowns  Frencn,  or 


£120  sterling,  and  the  marriage  was  then  and  there 
agreed  on  mially,  as  £Eur  as  regarded  the  paternal 
consent.  On  being  consulted  by  her  fatter,  the 
young  lady  expressed  the  most  unfeigned  surprise. 
She  £ad  had  no  presentiment  of  her  suitor's  prefer- 
ence. She  had,  moreover,  been  strangely  allured 
of  late  by  the  peaceful  prospect  of  a  cloistered  life, 
and  had  half  resolved  within  herself  to  pass  fi^m 
the  noviciate  to  the  veil.  She  was,  nevertheless, 
conscious  of  being  greatly  honored  by  the  love  of 
so  distinguished  a  man,  and  she  undertook  to  love 
him  in  return  with  all  her  affection. 

During  the  year  which  followed  his  marriage, 
whilst  absorbed'with  his  manuscripts  at  Montbard, 
Bufibn  unexpectedly  received  news  of  his  being 
unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
France.  The  announcement  was  the  more  accept- 
able to  him  from  the  circumstance  that  certain 
Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  had  openly  suspected  him 
of  materialism.  One  had  gone  so  far  as  to  declare 
his  conclusions  contrary  to  revelation,  and  to  rec- 
ommend his  philosophy  to,  at  least,  the  mute  censure 
of  the  Index  Expurgatory.  The  papal  commission- 
ers had,  however,  taken  quite  a  contrary'  view. 
The  Pope  himself,  in  an  ex-official  interview  with 
the  Duke  of  Nivemais,  then  ambassador  of  France 
at  Rome,  had  even  spoken  of  Buffon's  works  in 
terms  of  high  commendation. 

Pending  the  probation  Bufibn  writes  on  the  sub- 
ject to  a  friena  with  his  own  truly  childlike  and 
native  guilelessness :  "  I  do  hope  my  works  will 
not  be  consigned  to  the  Index.  I  have  done  my 
utmost  to  write  clear  of  the  Church,  and  I  have 
made  all  possible  concessions.  I  dread  these  nasty 
theological  disputes  more  than  all  the  criticisms  of 
geometricians  and  philosophers.  But  see  how  val- 
uable the  delay  is.  We  are  almost  out  of  their 
reach;  the  third  edition  is  going  off  as  rapidly  as 
the  second  and  the  first." 

In  the  August  of  1 758  he  pronounced  before  the 
Academy,  on  the  occasion  of  his  reception,  his  fa- 
mous essay  on  style :  "  Tlie  only  works,"  he  ob- 
serves, "  which  are  destined  to  pass  to  posterity 
are  those  which  are  really  well  written.  The 
knowledge,  the  learning,  the  truth  they  may  con- 
tain, are  .readily  transplantable,  but  the  style  is  the 
author  himself,  and  remains  immutable ;  and  if  the 
style  of  a  truthful  treatise  be  sublime  and  irre- 
proacliable,  it  will  be  admired  throughout  all  a^es, 
and  secure  to  the  author  his  entire  fame."  The 
first  address  of  a  newly  elected  member  of  the  Acad- 
emy is  usually  a  graceful  and  skilfully  disguised  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  honor  conferred  on  him  by 
the  election,  but  in  the  case  of  the  essay  on  style, 
as  Flourens  remarks,  the  compliments  arc  exclusive- 
ly for  the  author.  In  all  probability  it  did  not  oc- 
cur to  Bufibn's  simple  mind  that  he  was  describing 
to  his  new  colleagues  a  talent  which  he  certainly 
knew  himself  to  possess  in  a  more  eminent  degree 
than  they. 

From  1753  to  1765  appeared  the  twelve  volumes 
of  the  "  Historj'  of  the  Quadrupeds."  Thev  con- 
tain those  bniliant  and  attractive  descriptions 
which,  to  employ  the  author's  own  words,  as  above 
quoted,  "  will  be  admired  by  all  ages,  and  secure 
him  his  entire  fame."    Each  volume,  as  it  appeared, 

{)roduced  a  fresh  outburst  of  enthusiasm.  The  pub- 
ic, amazed  to  find  instructive  entertainment  in  sub- 
jects hitherto  brought  before  it  only  in  arid  and  tech- 
nical treatises,  became  gradually  consciou?  ofan  im- 
suspected  passion  for  the  things  of  nature,  and  this 
passion,  once  effectually  roused,  assumed  in  the 
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popdar  mind  the  incontestable  pre-emineiice  it  has 
ever  since  maintained. 

Buffon  was  materially  aided  in  the  anatomical 
and  descriptive  details  of  his  history  by  Gneneao, 
Baubenton,  Sonnini,  and,  above  all,  by  the  Abb^ 
de  Bexon.  The  latter,  a  young  man  of  renark'able 
tident  and  of  the  most  laborious  application,  pre- 
pared for  him  the  groundwoik  of  some  of  his  most 
able  chapters. 

De  Bexon  at  first  fell  somewhat  short  of  the  high 
standard  proposed  by  Buffbn,  which  was  <*  de  ne 
jamais  s'arrSter  qn'k  laplus  noble  expression  ** ;  but 
oy  persevering  efforts  he  approached  at  last  to  the 
pertectiun  of  his  ereat  model,  and  it  appears,  from 
manuscripts  whicSi  are  still  preserved  in  the  Muse- 
um, that  in  Uie  history  ot  the  aquatic  birds,  the 
much  admired  descripticm  of  the  swan  is  almost  ex- 
clusively fVom  the  pen  of  De  Bexon.  Buffon  nev^ 
fsdled  to  acknowle^e,  in  handsome  terms,  the  ser- 
vices of  his  working  colleagues,  and  he  was  fiur 
above  the  affectation  of  being  independent  of  ex- 
traneous aid.  He  was  at  the  same  time  incapable 
of  uiything  like  unfairness  or  cupidity,  and  it  is 
therefore  only  fair  to  suppose  that  he  made  the  abb^ 
some  special  compensauon,  in  lieu  of  a  share  of  the 
splendid  service  of  china,  representing  the  swan  in 
ail  its  attitudes,  presented  to  Buffon  by  Prince  Hen- 
ry of  Prussia,  to  mark  his  admiration  of  the  chapter 
on  that  noble  bird. 

When  complimented  by  his  friends  on  his  habits 
of  diligence,  ne  was  accustomed  to  reply  that  his 
love  of  labor  was  injured,  and  in  part  artificial ; 
and  it  would  be  certamly  difficult  to  select  a  spot 
more  calculated  than  tne  study  at  Montbarato 
stimulate  the  particular  ambition  of  a  writer  on  na- 
ture, or  even  to  exalt  the  charms  of  toil  in  general. 
Montbard  was  commanded  by  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle,  in  former  finoes  the  stronghc^d  of  the  Dukes 
of  Burgundy.  From  this  castle  the  view  extended 
over  tracts  of  vine  and  pasture  lands  to  hills  of  wood 
that  mingled  with  the  horizons  of  the  Brenne.  Few 
inlsmd  sites  presented  a  landscape  so  varied  and 
imposing,  llus  castle,  with  the  grounds  surround- 
ing itTsuffon  had  purchased  fix>m  the  province, 
and,  turning  architect  fi>r  the  occasion,  nad  con- 
verted the  one  and  the  other  into  a  vast  and  appro- 
priate observatory.  In  the  courtyards,  the  ample 
offices  became  labcMmtories  for  practical  experi- 
ments. Simple  enclosures  in  the  park  were  allotted 
to  wild  animals  of  peaoeM  natures.  Three  lions 
inhabited  a  costly  den  constructed  with  the  materi- 
als of  a  demolished  keep.  Other  lodges  contained 
bears,  hyenas,  ounces,  and  creatures  of  many  kinds, 
sent  from  iJl  parts  for  studious  and  prolonged  in- 
spection by  the  great  naturalist.  Buffon's  invari- 
able rule  was,  wherever  possible,  to  examine  for 
himself  before  attempting  to  describe;  and  we 
have,  on  behalf  of  the  fidelity  of  his  descriptions, 
the  high  testimony  of  Cuvier,  who  considers  him 
more  accurate  than  even  Linnaeus,  notwithstanding 
his  constant  and  disdainful  rejection  of  technical  fa- 
cilities. A  striking  Illustration  of  his  desire  to  see 
aad  jude:e  for  hims^  in  all  matters  which  concerned 
his  protession,  occurs  in  the  well-remembered  in- 
stance of  the  so-called  wild  man  of  the  woods. 
This  poor  outcast  had  lived  for  fifteen  years  on 
roots  and  insects  in  the  abandoned  sohtudes  of 
America,  and  was  then  being  exhibited  in  Europe 
as  an  aboriginal  savage.  Bimon  had  him  coaveyed 
to  Montbard,  where,  during  two  entire  months,  be 
entertained,  consoled,  and  questioned  him,«nd  it 


I  Specimen,  that  he  sketched  his  humbling  portrait  of 
humanity  in  a  natural  and  uneultured  state. 

But  to  return  to  the  study  at  Montbard.  FnMo 
the  residence  at  the  foot  of  the  acclivity  rose  a  series 
of  gardens,  terraced  round  and  peaked  from  tbe 
exterior,  and  winding  to  the  summit  by  a  single 
path.  Up  this  patlv  punctually  at  five  each  mforar 
ing^  Bufion  proceeded  to  a  mysterious  gateway^ 
op^iing  on  a  flight  of  steps,  fiocking  ue  i^mta 
behind  him,  he  ascended  tLe  flight  of  steps,  ud 
crossed  into  an  avenue  of  chestnut  trees,  leading  to 
an  aerial  building,  forty  feet  above  the  tenaced  gar- 
dens, and  inaccessible  to  the  profiuie.  Hera«  ui  a 
paved  apartment^  oak-panellecC  and  fiumiahed  witk 
extreme  simplicity,  the  historian  of  nature  passed^ 
as  he  informs  us,  the  sweetest  hours  of  his  existenee. 
Here,  £ace  to  face  with  his  subject,  presented  evar 
under  its  wealthiest  and  grandest  aspect^  his  eye 
met  nothing  to  circumscribe  the  unsummoaed 
images  which,  one  by  one,  he  arrested  aad  immor^ 
talized.  It  was  here,  as  lord  of  this  beauteous  and 
limitless  creation,  he  surely  felt  wi^un  him  the  di* 
vine  being  he  paints  to  bis  disclaiming  brethresi 
'*  whose  head  regards  the  heavens,  and  presents  aa 
august  &ce,  on  wluoh  is  imprinted  the  cluuracter 
of  its  dignity;  ....  whose  majestic  port,  whoes 
assured  and  certun  step  announce  hb  rank  and  his 
nobility." 

Alone  in  his  study  he  allowed  nothing  to  inter- 
rupt him  during  the  hours  of  composition.  Uis 
secretary,  surrounded  by  manuscripts,  sat  alently 
wsuting  his  orders  in  an  adjoining  cabinet.  Thb 
first  sketches  were  copied  by  him  on  loose  sheets, 
and  then  immediately  revised  by  Buffon.  The  re- 
vised sheets  were  next  recooied,  and  then  revised 
again,  after  which  they  were  laid  aside,  to  be  finally 
revised  and  finished  after  an  interval  sufikieatly 
long  to  disconnect  them  from  any  local  or  moment 
ary  impressions.  At  the  hour  of  dinner  he  ouitted 
the  study,  and  seldom  returned  to  it  till  the  follow- 
ing morning.  At  table  he  laid  aside  the  phUoso- 
pher,  and  became  the  soul  and  genius  of  a  gutdsome 
group.  He  led  the  talk,  enured  his  own  jokes,  and 
assented,  without  always  ustening,  to  the  views 
of  every  one.  His  appetite  was  immense,  and  his 
digestion  equal  to  it.  He  partook  c^each  dish  with 
enviable  ei^oyment,  and  described  himself  to  hb 
friends  as  a  vast  and  conscientious  coasusner  of 
OTganic  molecules. 

His  employment  after  dinner  was  usually  of  aa 
active  kind,  and  consisted  chi«^y  of  scientific  ot 
agricultural  experiments.  As  a  rule  his  afternoons, 
and  sometimes  his  evenings,  weie  spent  at  Bnffon» 
where  he  had  established  a  forge,  &r  the  sole  pnr> 
pose  of  testing  the  system  which  he  afterwards  ^ro- 
pounded  under  the  title  of  the  pmod  of  funon,  oi 
the  first  of  the  seven  epochs  of  tne  terrratrial  globe. 
It  was  here  he  completed  those  long  and  cosUy  es- 
says on  the  cooling  of  incandescent  masses,  which 
served  as  the  base  to  his  bold  and  startling  ceads- 
sions.  He  caused  iron,  sine,  pewter,  antimony, 
sandstone,  and  marble  to  be  melted,  and  firom  the 
time  consumed  in  the  refrigeration  of  these  sob- 
stances,  he  deduced  his  data  for  cossputiag  the 
consolidation  of  the  primeval  lava.  la  tiiese  prae- 
tical  operations  there  was  often  difficulty  in  asnga- 
ing  an  avcarage  to  the  duratioa  of  particular  ho>ts» 
from  the  discouraging  and  apparently  naacoouatahk 
variations  in  identical  expenmeata,  aad  B«ffon  re> 
lales  with  delight  that,  oa  one  occasioa,  when» 
watch  in  hand  and  disappointment  in  his  faoe,  hs 
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a  hay  ttauk  the  hrg&  iidbrmed  him,  with  all  the  ood- 
fideaee  of  prafessioiial  experience,  tliat  the  ball  of 
stoff  would  ^  cold  ever  so  much  quicker  if  he 
weald  only  dip  it  into  a  bucket  of  water. 

In  the  spring  of  1772,  profiting  by  a  paoee  in  his 
literary  labors,  Buffon  returned  to  Parii,  and  ro» 
gamed  in  person  the  direction  of  the  king's  garden. 
Hm  time  was  come  when  his  talent  for  organization 
ooold  be  empk^red  to  the  most  lastioff  advantage. 
Hie  vital  moremeot  had  been  stea£ly  progres- 
sive, and  the  institution  had  outgrown  its  scope.  A 
new  constitution  was  imminent,  and  the  presiding 
preeeneo  became  indispensable.  From  this  period 
dates  Ae  veritable  development  of  the  king's  ^^irden. 
Assured  of  the  royal  ikvor,  and  safe  in  popular  ee- 
teem,  Bufibn  found  himself  unlimited  in  means  and 
uBoontaroUed  in  scheme.  He  purchased  houses, 
land,  collections.  He  pulled  down,  rebuilt,  enlarged, 
reorjzanized.  The  king  threw  open  to  him  the 
pubOc  treasury,  and  his  signature  passed  current  for 
uncounted  sums.  Of  this  princely  credit  Buffijn 
made  ample  and  unshrinking  use,  but  at  the  same 
time  be  guarded  vigilantly  against  unpractical  and 
visionatT  projects.  He  was  averse  to  needless 
prodigauty,  and  a  letter  exists,  by  which,  in  terms 
not  admiuing  of  reply,  he  declines  the  proffered 
services  of  an  architect  of  the  period,  whose  plans 
he  deemed  to  have  been  conceived  with  undue  pn>- 
fuseness.  An  inquest,  provoked  some  years  later 
by  his  own  act,  declared  his  administration  in  all 
respects  eommendable,  and  his  expenditure,  above 
all,  judicious.  The  king  at  the  same  time  approved 
his  redistribution  of  the  classes,  and  his  appoint- 
ment of  the  supplementary  pofestorships. 

At  about  this  date,  a  public  homaice  was  rendered 
him  such  as  had  never  before,  in  iVance,  been  of- 
tiDred  to  any  great  man  during  his  lifetime.  His 
statue  was  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  state,  and  in- 
augurated with  national  solemnities.  It  was  placed, 
where  it  still  remains,  in  the  scene  of  his  ocvoted 
labors,  and  onderaeaUi  was  engraved  the  magnifi- 
cent inscription :  — 

"MA.TESTATI   XATUR^   par   mGENIUM." 

So  signal  a  dis^tinctiou  was  not  of  a  nature  to  re- 
main an  event  of  mere  local  celebrity,  and  whilst 
acelaimed  in  France  with  undii^sentient  approval,  it 
was  tastefolly  recogniced  as  a  merited  and  appro- 
priate honor  by  the  academics  of  London,  Edin- 
hfo^h,  Berlin,  Petersburg,  Rome,  Florence,  Bologna, 
PhiJadelpbia,  Boston,  and  (rencva. 

To  this  high  testimony  Louis  XV.  recorded  un- 
solknted  adhesion  by  a  voluntary  exercise  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  He  erected  into  an  hereditary 
cebit^,  or  earldom,  the  manor  of  Buffbn-par-Mont- 
bard,  and  the  fatal  title  of  count  became  thenceforth 
the  privilege  forever  of  Buffon  and  his  male  suc- 
cessors. The  letters  patent  bear  date  in  1773,  and 
state  expre!«ly  that  a  new  dignity  is  created  in  fa- 
vor of  a  titulary  of  dirtinguinhed  merit,  **  in  order 
thereby  to  exciU*  in  other  breasts  the  noble  emu- 
lation which  pnxluces  honorable  and  great  quali- 
ties." 

Meanwhile  the  king's  garden  had  undergone  com- 
plete transformation.  A  spacious  amphitheatre  had 
oeen  opened  for  the  convenience  of  public  instruc- 
tion. The  school  of  botany  had  been  refounded, 
receptacles  had  been  provided  for  the  plants  of  all 
eliraates,  and  a  vast  accession  made  to  the  scientific 
treaMres  of  the  museum.  Rich  presents  continued 
to  arrive  from  all  points  of  the  globe;  associations 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  choiceness  of  specimens. 


destined  to  fix  the  attention  of  '<  the  great  painter 
of  nature  " ;  and  such  indeed  was  the  iiMeination 
of  his  infiuence,  that  not  only  were  the  ooUectioDi 
enriched  by  the  oontributions  of  missionaries  con- 
cealed in  China  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  but  cases 
addressed  to  Buffon,  and  seised  at  sea  by  buooip 
neers  and  pirates,  were  respected  from  the  address 
they^  bore,  and  forwarded  unopened  to  their  saored 
destination. 

Buffon  was  now  engaged  upon  the  <*  History  of 
the  Minerals,"  a  subject  gratefhl  to  his  genius,  as 
enforcing  the  ptofoundest  contemplation,  and  lead^- 
ing  necessarily  to  extended  views.  It  reconducted 
him,  he  writes,  after  thirty  years  of  meditation,  to 
the  scene  of  his  early  labors  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth.  His  later  thoughts  upon  the  same  subject, 
matured  by  long  reffection  and  refined  by  inoet^ 
sant  testing,  express  the  impartial  judgment  of  a 
mind  appaed  with  unswerving  probity  to  the  re- 
seardi  of  truth.  The  **  History  of  the  Minerals," 
which  appeared  as  a  supplement  to  hii  other  works, 
contained  also  the  **  Epochs  of  Nature,"  which 
Flourens  describes  as  *'  tne  most  profound  and  per^ 
feet  of  the  works  of  BufiK>n :  a  sort  of  divination 
vouchsafed  to  the  old  age  of  a  sincere  philos^>her." 
At  the  appearance  of  this  last  volume  the  enthusi- 
asm became  generaL  All  Europe  apphinded  A- 
muhaaeonsly.  Kings  mingled  theur  congratulations 
with  those  of  poets  and  philosophers*  Voltaire  re- 
called his  sath^  and  blushed ;  whilst  firom  Russia 
rose  a  riiout  of  exultation,  as  Catherine  read  aloud 
to  her  assembled  court,  that  the  Ncvth  was  the 
scene  of  Nature's  virgin  struggles,  the  birthplace 
and  cradle  of  her  first  and  grandest  productions. 

The  Empress  Catherine  had  been  no  inactive  or 
indifferent  spectator  of  the  progress  of  the  Parisian 
museum*  Sne  had  contributed  handsomely  both  to 
the  mineral  and  zobk)gical  departments,  emd  she 
had  already  initiated  at  8t.  Petersburg  a  rival  insti- 
tution. She  aspired  longingly,  for  her  own  empire, 
to  the  epduring  distinctions  of  science  and  letters, 
and  she  envied  France  far  less  her  martial  heroes 
than  her  VoHaires,  her  Diderots,  and  d'Alemberts. 
Her  coaxing  invitation  to  Buffon,  to  pass  over  into 
that  North,  which  his  genius  had  divined  and  his 
authority  iustificdi  her  caressing  promise  to  guard 
him  foldea  in  the  sables  of  Si^ria,  are  models  of 
queenly  condescension  and  conscious  deference  to 
intellectual  worth.  The  letter  came  acoompanled 
by  a  present  of  fhrs  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling.  Buffon  felt  half  disposed  to 
go,  but,  on  reflection^  he  considers  himseu  too  old, 
—  he  was  then  in  his  seventy-fifth  ye*r>  —  tod  he 
decides  on  sending  his  son  instead.  The  empress  ac- 
cepts the  substitution,  but  only  on  condition  that  the 
son  bring  with  him  his  father's  bust ;  and  she  again 
accompanies  her  letter  with  a  costly  gift,  consisting 
this  time  of  native  silver  iVom  the  Onral  Mountains. 

The  young  Buffon,  then  an  officer  in  the  Guards, 
was  received  with  all  honor  at  the  Court  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. The  empress  herself  took  from  him  his 
father's  bust  and  conveyed  it  to  its  destination  at 
the  Hermitage,  where  with  her  own  hands  she 
placed  on  its  head  a  crown  of  laurels.  On  his  re- 
turn to  France,  aftw  a  visit  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
at  Potsdam,  he  ibund  his  ikther  engaged  upon  a 
further  supplementary  volume  of  the  "  Natural  His- 
tory," and  from  that  time  until  almost  the  moment 
of  his  death,  the  veteran  continued  to  write  on  with 
undimmed  and  unabated  ardor.  On  his  eightieth 
birthday  be  exclaimed  to  his  old  and  attached 
friend,  ^e  Father  Ignatms,  "I  have  passed  fifty 
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years  of  my  life  at  the  writiDg-desk ;  I  have  had  a 
safe  existence.  I  pray  that  my  son  may  be  con- 
stantly occupied  with  a  great  subject." 

The  few  anxieties  of  ms  life  had  sole  reference  to 
the  future  of  his  only  son.  One  cross  had  occurred 
which  he  was  unable  entirely  to  forget.  During 
the  one  only  serious  malady  of  his  life,  which  at- 
tacked him  m  his  sixty-fourth  year,  and  which  well- 
nigh  terminated  fatally,  the  Count  d'Angeviller, 
then  tutor  to  the  dauphin,  made  use  of  his  credit  at 
court  to  seci:g?e  in  his  own  behalf  the  reversion  of 
the  intendancy  of  the  king's  garden.  For  some 
time  the  arrangement  was  kept  secret,  but  it  tran- 
spired on  Bunon's  recovery,  and  was  taken  much 
amiss  by  the  public,  who  well  knew  that  it  was  the 
dearest  wish  of  the  old  naturalist's  heart  to  be  suc- 
ceeded in  his  office  by  his  son.  Buffon  himself 
made  no  complaint,  but  was  unable  to  disguise  his 
disappointment.  Some  years  later,  by  means  of  a 
delicate  negotiation,  he  privately  offered  the  count 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  renounce  his  right.  But  it 
was  then  too  late.  D'Angeviller,  uneasy  in  his 
mind,  and  possibly  foreboding  annoyance,  had  dex- 
terously effaced  ms  personahty  by  effectine  a  com- 
mutation with  his  brother,  for  the  reversion  of  a 
seigneurial  patronage.  This  latter  complication 
had  wearied  his  protectress  at  court,  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  and  he  shrunk  from  returning  singly  to 
the  charge.  The  intrigue,  however,  profited  but 
little  to  me  two  d'Angevillers.  During  the  sixteen 
years  that  remained  of  Buffon's  existence,  the  king's 
garden  was  a  subject  ever  avoided  in  their  presence, 
or  only  mentioned  with  constraint.  It  was  even 
sometimes  the  signal  for  a  concerted  silence,  and 
though  the  brother  entitled  in  due  time  succeeded 
to  the  intendancy,  he  resigned  it  at  the  expiration 
of  his  second  year  of  office.  The  Count  d'Angevil- 
ler  had  at  that  time  lefl  the  couatry,  having  Mien 
into  irremediable  pecuniary  difficulties.* 

It  was  irom  this  forced  disruption  of  his  plans 
that  Buffon  consented  to  his  son's  entering  the 
army,  the  more  so  that  he  suspected  him,  in  resign- 
ing himself  to  a  life  of  science,  to  have  less  con- 
sulted his  tastes  than  his  filial  affection.  Some 
short  time  later,  aware  that  age  was  rapidly  gain- 
ing on  him,  and  anxious  to  witness  his  son's  estab- 
lishment, he  sanctioned  his  marriage  with  a  young 
lady  oi  rank  and  fortime,  although  he  had  scarcely 
yet  attained  his  twenty-first  year.  The  marriage 
was  ill-fated,  and  circumstances  ensued  which  led 
first  to  a  rupture  of  the  union  and  ultimately  a  ju- 
dicial separation.  The  wrong  done  was  on  the 
Eart  of  the  lady.  The  young  officer  stands  blame- 
i88,  and  a  letter  from  the  old  count  paints  touch- 
ingly  his  upright  joy  when  able  conscientiously  to 
acquit  his  son  of  any  part  conducive  to  the  disaster. 
Subsequent  events  gave  ample  corroboration  to  the 
contemporaneous  testimony.  The  facts  are  now 
notorious  which  connect  the  "  bru  "  of  Buffon  with 
a  certain  high  scandal  in  the  House  of  Orleans. 
But  the  old  man  had  been  then  for  some  years 
dead,  and  the  son,  profiting  by  a  new  law  for  the 
re-establishment  of  divorce,  had  repaired  his  for- 
tunes by  a  happy  and  most  appropriate  remarriage. 
His  second  wife  was  the  daughter  of  his  father's 
old  and  loved  associate,  Daubenton.  This  lady 
survived  her  husband  for  nearly  sixty  years. 

During  the  period  of  his  son's  Grst  chagrin  the 
count  persuaded  him  to  travel,  in  order  to  beguile 
the  memories  of  an  importunate  and  oppressive 
past ;  but  ailer  three  months'  absence  he  recalled 
nim  suddenly,  desiring,  as  he  writes,  to  embrace] 


him  on  his  eighty-first  birthday.  This  was  in  Sep- 
tember. In  the  December  following  it  became 
evident  that  his  end  was  near.  A  painful  illness, 
whidi  had  for  some  time  past  been  intermittent, 
took  a  permanent  and  decided  form.  Expressions 
reached  him  of  the  deepest  solicitude  from  quarters 
humble  and  exalted,  near  and  far.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  feel  that  all  men  loved  him.  Having 
made  his  will,  and  dictated  a  long  list  of  directions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  king's  garden,  he  one 
morning  called  his  friends  around  him,  and  ad- 
dressed to  each  of  them  an  affectionate  farewelL 
He  then  enjoined  on  his  old  friend,  the  Father 
Ignatius,  the  accomplishment  of  certain  last  wishes 
respecting  his  son,  and  charged  him  to  convey  his 
remains  to  Montbard,  to  be  interred  without  pomp 
between  those  of  his  wife  and  father.  He  died  at 
his  official  residence  in  the  king's  garden,  the  14tb 
April,  1788. 

The  moment  of  his  death  was  opportune.  Not 
only  did  he  escape  the  painful  knowledge  of  facts 
made  public  at  a  later  period,  to  the  great  discredit 
of  his  daughter-in-law,  but  also  the  immediate  con- 
tact of  those  dire  influences  so  soon  to  pervade  all 
classes,  and  confound  in  indiscriminate  retribution 
both  the  just  and  the  unjust.  Had  he  lived  a  few 
years  longer,  he  would,  perhaps,  with  other  good 
men,  have  ended  his  days  upon  the  scaffold.  It  is 
true  he  was  beloved,  but  he  possessed  a  privilege 
and  lordly  wealth.  It  is  true  he  had  earned  one- 
half  of  his  riches  by  the  sweat  of  his  brain,  but  the 
other  was  the  gift  of  fortune  and  the  right  of  birth. 
It  is  true  he  remitted  both  suit  and  service  to  his 
nine-score  retainers,  nor  ever  accepted  a  day's  la- 
bor firom  a  villein  without  ample  compensation; 
but  he  was  a  feudal  seigneur,  and  had  the  right  to 
exact  obeissanccy  and  to  impose  the  corvee.  He 
was,  moreover,  an  hereditary  count  by  a  recent  Act 
of  the  abhorred  prerogative,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  one  circumstance  was  the  real  con- 
demnation of  his  son  and  successor,  although,  per^ 
haps  from  an  involuntary  respect  for  the  father's 
title,  recoiirse  was  had  to  a  pretext,  in  order  to 
bring  the  son  within  the  bloody  scope  of  the  pro- 
scription. 

The  fate  of  the  young  count  is  too  well  known  to 
justify  more  than  a  succinct  narration.  During  a 
certain  time  he  was  able,  without  any  sacrifice  of 
principle,  to  subscribe  to  all  the  exigencies  of  the 
Assembly.  He  was  devoted  to  Neckar,  and  sin- 
cerely convinced  of  the  necessity  for  real  reform. 
At  one  moment  he  was  even  the  object  of  popular 
enthusiasm.  An  ovation  was  offered  him  at  Bor- 
deaux, and  he  was  created  general  of  the  first  fed- 
eration formed  by  the  four  departments  compowng 
ancient  Burgundy.  He  was  suspected,  neverthe- 
less, and  his  movements  watched  with  jealousy. 
A  delegation  called  on  him  to  renounce  the  name 
of  Buffon,  which  was  open  to  democratic  criticism, 
as  a  territorial  denommation.  At  this  he  burst 
into  tears,  and  declared  his  father's  name  was  the 
pearl  of  his  patrimony,  and  the  last  of  his  posses- 
sions he  would  voluntarily  abandon.  He  wrote 
afterwards  to  the  prefddent  of  the  Assembly,  con- 
firming his  refiisal,  and  urging  that  the  name  of 
Buffon  was  an  appropriate  souvenir  in  a  public 
assembly,  where  Franklin's  portrait  was  designedly 
selected  to  characterize  the  spirit  of  the  national 
membership.  The  Assembly  thereupon  ceased  to 
importune  him  on  the  subject  of  his  name,  but  a 
blood-red  mark  was  scored  against  it  in  the  secret 
register.    On  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  in 
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1790t  he  bad  been  elected  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
in&Dtiy,  but  bis  beart  sickening  at  tbe  spectacle 
daUy  forced  on  bim  by  tbe  excesses  of  tbe  mob  in 
power,  be  bad  privately  lefl  tbe  regiment,  and  re- 
tired to  tbe  cbftteau  of  Brienne.  Tbis  was  tbe 
opportunity  tbat  bad  been  long  sougbt.  His  name 
was  immediately  placed  on  tbe  list  of  officers  wbo 
had  deserted  their  corps,  and  a  warrant  was  issued 
to  arrest  bim.  Forewarned  in  time,  be  was  able  to 
remove  to  Paris,  where  be  lived  for  some  months 
in  concealment,  awaiting  tbe  occasion  to  escape  to 
Brassels.  Denounced  by  an  Englisb  domestic,  be 
was  arrested  one  morning,  and  conducted  to  tbe 
prison  of  tbe  Luxembourg.  Arraigned  soon  afler 
on  a  charge  of  treason,  be  disdaiiuully  refused  to 
answer  the  accusation,  and  was  forthwith  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
At  the  foot  of  the  scaffold  be  confided  to  tbe  priest 
a  note  in  pencil,  together  with  a  jewelled  watch, 
having  a  mmiature  of  bis  father  on  tbe  inner  case. 
These  be  charged  bim  to  convey  to  bis  young  wife, 
at  that  time  a  prisoner  at  Dijon.  He  tben  mounted 
the  nlatfbrm,  and  signalled  to  tbe  spectators  tbat 
he  aesired  to  speak.  In  an  instant  there  was 
breathless  silence.  He  was  himself  a  popular  fa- 
Torite,  and  be  bore  a  name  which  endear^  bim  to 
the  whole  nation.  His  firmness  and  self-possession 
were  apparent  in  his  mien  and  posture,  and,  being 
known  to  be  eloquent,  it  was  hoped  be  was  about 
to  launch  at  tbe  republic  one  of  those  deadly  sat- 
ires, so  mucb  to  the  taste  of  tbe  fickle  multitude. 
Bat  tbe  emotion  was  far  deeper,  and  tbe  effect 
more  lasting,  wben,  after  gazing  an  instant  on  the 
expectant  crowd,  the  young  count,  unreproacbfiilly 
tod  without  effort,  addressed  to  them  these  sim- 
ple and  affecting  words :  "  Citoyens,  je  me  nomme 
BuflTon." 

Tbe  writings  of  Buffbn  are  pronounced  by  tbe 
ablest  judges  to  be  models  of  noble  diction.  His 
style  has  been  often  imitated,  and,  in  two  instances, 
with  an  approach  to  resemblance.  In  tbe  majority 
of  imitations  tbe  most  praiseworthy  efforts  do  little 
more  than  betray  tbe  artifice  of  tneir  origin.  Tbe 
nice  point  is  missed  which  renders  unobvious  tbe 
alliance  of  contrasting  elements,  and  tbe  effect  be- 
comes obtrusive,  or  tbe  model  caricatured.  Buffbn's 
Bimplicity  is  continually  majestic ;  bis  grandeur 
locid  and  accessible.  It  has  been  said  be  sacrificed 
to  stvle,  but  the  charge  has  been  reduced  to  tbis  : 
that  be  narrated  for  tbe  charm  of  narrating  well. 
Had  he  narrated  indifferently,  or  dryly  recorded 
fects,  no  doubt  tbe  absorbing  interest  of  bis  narra- 
tive would  have  assured  it  independent  life,  but  to 
him  it  was  impossible  to  be  conventionally  prosaic  ; 
he  knew  of  no  facts  not  susceptible  of  the  adorn- 
ment of  imagery,  no  substance  not  reducible  to  a 
form  of  beauty.  It  appears,  moreover,  by  letters 
and  manuscripts  not  accessible  to  tbe  earlier  critics, 
Aat  both  in  his  own  and  coadjutors'  composition, 
he  constantly  rejected  style  wben  indulged  in  at 
the  expense  of  clearness.  "  Sabrons  la  tirade,"  was 
lu8  reluctant  but  irrevocable  sentence,  as,  with 
averted  eyes  and  longing  heart,  be  blotted  out  some 
imao^  or  expression,  brilliant  and  energetic,  but 
tttidmg  to  obscure  tbe  sense,  or  involve  tbe  language 
of  the  text.  Voltaire's  critique  was  addressed  ex- 
dwdvely  to  tbe  matter  treated,  which,  fipom  bim, 
▼as  a  tacit  approval  of  tbe  form  of  treating ;  for 
Voltaire,  who  deemed  all  rival  glory  as  so  mucb 
Uken  from  bis  own,  would  have  been  tbe  first  to 
detect,  and  tbe  very  last  to  screen,  a  vice  of  style. 
He  had  ridiculed  the  theory  of  tbe  shells  discovered 
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on  the  naked  summits  of  the  Alps,  suggesting  tbat 
they  bad  been  shaken  from  the  clothes  of  pilgrims 
journeying  to  Rome.  Buffbn's  reply  was  tardy,  but 
unanswerable,  and  Voltaire  discreetly  shelved  the 
question  with  an  evasive  compliment.  He  was  not 
going,  be  said,  to  quarrel  with  a  man  like  Buffbn, 
"  pour  des  coquilles." 

All  critics,  however,  agree  in  ranking  Buffbn 
amongst  tbe  first  and  highest  writers  of  bis  age. 
Tbe  talent  for  descriptive  painting  bad  never  be- 
fore attained  such  a  deme  of  truthful  perfection. 
Philosophy  and  natural  history  became  tben  first 
and  thenceforth  united  in  eternal  and  indissoluble 
bonds.  Later  observers,  beyond  all  doubt,  have 
redressed  many  grave  errors,  and  brought  li^bt  to 
bear  in  larger  cubes  on  mysteries  imperfectly  ex- 
plained; but  all  have  worked  in  trenches  first 
opened  by  their  glorious  percursor,  and  all  regard 
bim  justly  as  designer  of  the  boundless  plan,  which 
so  many  great  men,  bis  successors,  have  since  de- 
fined and  illustrated.  The  ideas  of  BufFon  have 
now  been  amply  tested,  and  in  tbe  main  sanctioned 
by  tbe  involuntary  assent  of  all  subsequent  geolo- 
gists. The  "  revolutions  "  of  Cuvier  are  but  tbe 
reproduction  of  tbe  "  a^es  "  of  BufFon  in  a  more 
elaborate  and  perfect  form;  and  though  it  is  not 
probable  tbat  any  system  of  geology  will  be  evermore 
than  a  proposition  awaiting  demonstration,  it  is 
certain  that  the  "  Epochs  of  Nature  "  will  remain 
tbe  groundwork  of  succeeding  speculations,  however 
changed  in  form  or  strengthened  by  tbe  observa- 
tions of  experience.  Wifliin  certain  limits  as  to 
tbe  laws  of  movement  and  tbe  duration  of  given 
periods,  tbe  works  of  Buffbn  have  been  to  all  other 
naturalists  what  Johnson's  dictionary  has  been  to 
all  subsequent  lexicographers. 

But  another  merit  attaches  to  the  works  of  Buf- 
fon ;  one  quite  independent  of  their  classical  value, 
and  one  appreciable  alike  by  tbe  scientific  and  tbe 
unlearned ;  it  was  they  tbat  first,  as  it  were,  set  tbe 
fashion  of  tbe  love  of  nature,  and  inspired  all  class- 
es with  a  passion  for  natural  history.  It  was  Buf- 
fon's  unaided  genius  that  lent  to  tbe  study  of  natu- 
ral bistor}'  tbe  charm  it  now  possesses.  The  Swede 
Linnasus  could  not  do  it.  His  works  attract  tbe 
learned,  but  they  affright  the  simple.  Cuvier  could 
not  do  it ;  the  admiration  be  inspires  is  not  unmixed 
with  awe.  Lac^fede  could  not  have  done  it ;  he 
continues  worthily  the  works  of  Buffbn  ;  but  where 
BufiTon  ends  and  Lac^pfede  begins,  tbe  reader  feels 
tbat  kind  of  ungrateful  discontent  experienced  by 
those  wbo  pass  suddenly  from  Hume  to  Smollett, 
in  one  of  the  most  absorbing  periods  of  tbe  bistor}' 
of  England.  Buffbn  was  unique  in  genius,  and  un- 
surpassed in  vastness  of  design.  Amongst  tbe 
poems  written  to  celebrate  his  fame,  the  fine  stanzas 
of  Lebrun  rank  foremost  for  chastened  sentiment 
and  grandeur  of  expression,  but  Montbeillard's  unas- 
suming ode  contains  by  far  tbe  happiest  and  most 
appropriate  homage.  Alluding  to  tbe  seven  epochs 
of  Nature,  tbe  poet  affects  to  treat  as  a  period  over- 
looked tbe  birthday  of  the  great  naturalist;  for 
surely,  be  exclaims,  Ae  day  which  dawned  upon  the 
birth  of  Buffbn  was  also 

"  roe  ^poqae  de  U  Natore." 

Janin  asserts  of  tbe  "Natural  History  "  tbat  its 
influence  on  the  period  of  Louis  XV.  was  as  power- 
ful as  tbat  of  the  Greorgics  of  Virgil  on  tbe  age  of 
Augustus.  He  adds  that  Bu&n  was  mighty 
amongst  the  moralists  of  bis  age ;  that  he  protected 
with  his  countenance  that  science  which  was  the 
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aim  and  iiolaoe  of  his  whole  existence^  aod  that 
scientific  Europe  sorrotinded  him  to  the  last  hour 
of  his  life  with  gratitude,  respect,  and  admiradon. 
His  appearance  corresponded  to  the  idea  of  his  per^ 
son  suggested  by  his  works.  His  face  was  grave 
and  handsome,  his  mien  imposing.  His  smile,  some- 
what controlled  by  an  expression  of  sadness,  re- 
yealed  that  deep-seated  benevolence,  that  horror 
of  oppression  which  lives  through  all  his  writings, 
and  which  assumes  the  form  of  exhortation  or  of  pas- 
sionate remonstrance,  as  need  may  dictate  or  occa- 
sion invite.  His  manners  were  alfable  and  unaf- 
fected. Each  Sunday,  wh^i  at  home,  he  repaired, 
after  m<nniing  service,  to  an  avenue  of  limes  which 
had  become  the  habitual  rendezvous  of  the  villagers 
and  peasants.  There,  without  airs  of  protection,  or 
show  of  condescension,  he  conversed  gayly  and  un- 
reservedly with  all  around  him.  He  was  fond  of 
dress,  and  usually  appeared  in  his  feigneurial  cos- 
tume, with  frilled  wristbands  and  brocaded  facings. 
To  see  him  thus,  with  his  sword  at  his  side,  and 
surrounded  by  his  attached  and  contented  tenantry, 
was  said  to  be  a  sight  to  reconcile  the  most  rabid 
republican  to  feudal  domination.  It  was  on  some 
such  occasion  that  he  was  seen  by  the  historian 
Hume,  who  writes  that  he  resembled  rather  a  mar- 
shal of  France  than  a  peaceful  writer  upon  birds 
and  fishes. 

Needless  to  say,  that  what  was  formerly  the 
king's  garden  is  now  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  an  in- 
stitution made  sometimes  the  subject  of  an  inept 
comparison.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
exhibition  is  gratuitous,  and  that  the  garden,  prop- 
erly so  called,  is  only  an  insignificant  portion  of  the 
comprehensive  whole.  It  might  be  well  to  refrain 
fh>m  passing  judgment  on  the  entire  establishment, 
till  a  few  months  have  been  passed  in  studious  ex- 
amination of  the  marvels  of  tne  interior. 


THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  JOHN  ACK- 
LAND. 

A  TRUE   8TORT. 
IX   THIBTESX   CHAPTBUS,      CnAPTER    X. 

Mr.  D'Oilrt,  the  watchmaker,  was  a  strange 
mixture  of  practical  shrewdness  and  an  inveterate 
appetite  for  the  miraculous.  Spiritualism  had  not 
then  been  invented.  Otherwise  Mr.  D'Oilev  would 
surely  have  been  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  disci- 
ples. But  on  the  t-ubject  of  animal  maguctifrm, 
electro-biology,  presentiments,  clairvoyance,  and 
second  sight,  Mr.  D'Oiley  was  great  and  ti-rrible. 
The  whole  story  of  John  Ackland,  in  all  its  details, 
had  been  discussed  in  every  circle  of  Richmond 
society,  high  and  low.  Mr.  D'Oiley  was  well  up 
in  it ;  and  he  had  formed  very  decided  opinions 
about  it.  He  confided  them  to  the  wife  of  his 
bosom. 

^*  Just  look  at  the  case  without  prejudice,''  said 
Mr.  D'Oiley,  in  the  confidence  of  the  nuptial  couch. 
^^  How  does  it  stand,  ma'am  ?  It  is  well  xnown  that 
Cartwright  owed  Ackland  a  large  sum  of  money. 
It  is  equally  well  known,  ma'am,  that  Cartwright 
never  nad  a  large  sum  of  money,  —  of  his  own. 
How,  then,  did  he  get  the  money  with  which  he 
says  he  paid  off  his  debt  to  Ackland  ?  There  are 
only  two  ways,  my  dear,  in  which  that  man  could 
have  got  that  money,  —  either  by  a  loan  fipom  some 
other  person,  to  be  repaid  at  the  shortest  possible 
date,  or  by  a  farmery.  The  first  is  not  probable. 
The  second  is.    £i  either  case  it  would  have  been 
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a  matter  <^  vital  importance  to  Cartwri^t  to  re- 
gain posaesdon  of  the  money  he  paid  to  Ackland. 
In  the  one  case,  in  order  to  liquidate  the  second 
loan  on  which  he  must  have  raised  it ;  in  the  other 
case,  to  recover  the  forged  draft  before  it  fell  doe. 
The  moment  he  had  succeeded  in  securing  Ackr 
land's  receipt  for  the  money,  he  had  DOthinff  more 
to  fear  firom  Ackland.  Why  did  Cartwright  talk 
so  much  about  his  transactions  with  Ackland? 
Why  did  he  show  about  Ackland's  receipt  for  the 
money,  if  it  were  not  to  avert  suspicion  fhnn  him* 
self  after  Ackland's  disappearance,  by  making 
every  one  say,  *  Cartwright  could  have  luid  no  mo- 
tive to  murder  Ackland,  for  he  owed  him  nothine?  " 
Mark  my  words,  Mrs.  D*  Time  will  show  that 
John  Ackland  never  left  Virginia  alive,  and  that 
he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Philip  C^wri^t." 

'<  But  in  that  case,"  objected  Mrs.  D.,  <<  why  has 
the  body  never  been  found  ?  " 

"  Time  will  show,"  replied  Mr.  D'Oiley,  oracu- 
larly. <*But  you  don't  suppose  that  dead  bodies 
are  in  the  habit  of  walking  about  with  their  heads 
in  their  hands  and  showing  themselves  oflf,  like 
waxworks  ?  Eh  ?  " 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D. 
believed  even  more  in  Miss  Simpson's  magnetic 
gift  than  did  Miss  Simpson  herself.  That  young 
lady,  whenever  the  subject  of  John  Ackland  was 
referred  to,  assured  her  Mends  that  she  did  not 
doubt  she  had  talked  a  great  deal  of  nonsense 
about  Mr.  Ackland,  but  she  had  not  the  least  recol- 
lection of  anything  she  might  have  said.  This  sub- 
ject was  inexpressibly  distasteful  to  her,  and  she 
requested  that  it  might  not  be  discussed  in  her 
presence.  What  was  very  extraordinary,  and  very 
much  remarked,  was  the  invincible  rejpi^iiance 
which,  ever  since  that  day  at  Glenoak,  Miss  Simp 
son  appeared  to  entertain  towards  Mr.  Cartwright. 
She  studiously  avoided  him,  and  if  ever  she  hap- 
pened,  unavoidably,  to  find  herself  in  the  Bame 
room  with  him,  or  even  to  meet  him  in  the  street, 
it  was  noticed  that  she  became  visibly  agitated,  and 
turned  away  her  eves  from  him  with  an  expresmon 
of  horror.  She  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  give 
<iny  explanation  of  this  conduct,  but  gradually  and 
imperceptibly  Miss  Simpson's  studi(nu  avoidance 
of  Mr.  Cartwright  affected  the  relations  and  inti- 
mate friends  of  this  young  lady  with  an  uncomibrt- 
able  and  unfavorable  impression  in  regard  to  that 
gentleman.  Nor  did  time,  as  it  went  by,  improve 
either  tlic  fortunes,  the  character,  or  the  reputa- 
tion of  Philijp  Cartwright.  He  neglected  his  prop- 
erty more  than  ever,  and  was  constantly  absent 
from  (ilenoak,  haunting  the  hells,  bars,  and  bowl- 
ing-alleys of  Richmond  and  all  the  neighboring 
towns,  apparently  with  no  other  purpose  than  to 
get  rid  of  time  disreputably.  He  drank  fiercely, 
and  the  effects  of  habitual  intoxication  began  to 
render  his  character  so  savage  and  sullen  uiat  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  he  entirely  lost  that  per- 
sonal populsrity  which  he  had  formerly  eeioyed. 

Poor  Virginia  Cartwright  had  a  sad  and  solitary 
life  of  it  at  Glenoak.  Her  father's  affection  for  her 
was  undiminished;  nay,  it  seemed  stronger  thaa 
ever,  but  there  was  a  fierceness  and  wildness  about 
it  which  was  rather  terrible  than  soothing.  And. 
he  himself  had  yet  the  grace  to  feel  that  he  was  no 
fit  companion  for  his  daughter.  He  was  rarely  with 
her,  and  though  numerous  firieads  at  Ri<^moMi 
and  in  the  neighborhood  never  ceased  to  urge  hear 
to  visit  them,  and  always  received  her  with  a  sort 
of  compassionate  tenderness  of  manner,  yet  their 
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kindness  only  wonnded  aad  eimbanaMBd  li».  For 
Virginia  Cartwright  was  seaeiliirc^y  {ffoad,  and 
proad  eveo  of  hex  diorepnlable  parent.  So  the 
poor  yoiiB^  lady  lived  ia  great  seckiBioii  ak  GAstt- 
oak,  o£  which  ghe  waa  iindie|Mtted  mistreca^  and 
where,  by  her  care  and  geod  sense,  she  eontxived 
to  prevent  the  property  £r(Hn  altogether  goang  to 
the  dogs. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

One  afternoon  in  January  (a  bright,  dear,  ftoety 
afternoon,  when  the  ioe  was  white  on  th&  Jaa^ee 
Bi w)  Mifli  Cartwiti^t  ord^ed  hev  pony  earriage 
and  drove  herself  over  to  Richmond.  It  waa  joat 
six  years  since  the  date  of  John  Aeklaad's  visit  to 
Gleaoak,  aad  Miaa  Carlwri^hi  was  jaat  sixteen 
^'^ears  of  age.  Any  one  who  saw  her  as  she  dnwe 
into  Richmond  that  afternoon,  with  the  ehyw  in  her 
daik  Soothein  cheek  heightened  by  ue  healthy 
eold,  would  have  admitted  that  Virginia  Cartwrighk 
had  nobly  fulfiUed  John  Ackland^  prc^ectee  o^'' 
her  Intiire  beautv.  People  turned  in  the  street  to 
admire  her  as  sne  passed.  After  visiting  vaiioafi 
stores  where  Mas  Cartwright  made  varions  little 
purchases,  the  pony  caxria^  stopped  at  the  door 
of  Mr.  D'OUey,  the  watchmakw,  and  Miaa  Cart- 
wright, alighting,  teft  her  wateh  with  one  ei  the 
ahopmen  to  be  eUanad  aad  repaired,  and  retnmed 
to  her  by  the  postman  as  soon  aa  possible.  Just 
as  she  waa  leaving  the  shop  Mr.  I^Oiley  entered 
it  from  his  hack  parlor. 

'<  That  ia  a  yery  valuable  ehroaometer  of  yours, 
miss,*'  said  Mr.  D'Oiley,  taking  up  the  watdfk  and 
examining  it.  ^'Not  American  make.  No.  I 
never  saw  bat  one  watch  like  this  in  my  life. 
May  I  ask,  anas,  where  you  purchased  it  ?  " 

^  1  did  not  piuithase  it,"  said  Vir^uiia.  ^  It  waa 
a  gift,  aad  I  value  it  highly.  Pray  be  careful  of  it, 
and  return  it  to  me  as  soon  aa  yoa  ean»"  So  say- 
ing, ahe  left  the  ahop^ 

Mr.  IVOiley  screwed  his  mieroscope  into  hia  eye, 
opened  Miss  Cartwright's  chronometer,  and  probed 
aad  exanhined  it.  Suddenly  a  gleam  of  triiKaph- 
ant  intelligence  illumined  Mr.  D'Oiley's  features. 
Taking  the  wateh  with  him,  he  wiUulrew  into  the 
back  parkv,  and,  eareftdly  clpsing  the  door,  took 
down  horn,  the  ah^  several  volumes  of  old  ledgers, 
which  he  examned  carefully.  At  last  "iAr.  D'O^ey 
fou&d  iriiat  he  was  looking  for.  "  The  Lord,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  lyOiley,  ''&e  Lord  has  delivered 
Philip  Cartwright  into  mine  hand ! " 

Afler  nearly  an  hour's  secret  consultation  with 
the  wife  of  his  boaom,  Mr.  D'Oiley  then  repaired 
to  the  house  of  Dr.  Simpson,  where  he  sought  and 
obtained  an  interview  wiA  that  gentleiaan. 

'^  Dear  me  I  "  said  Dr.  Sin^son.'  ''  What  is  the 
matter  Mr.  D'Oiley  ?   You  seem  quite  excited.'* 

<<I  am  excited,  sir.  This  is  a  mighty  serious 
matter,  Dr.  Simpson.  And  truly  the  ways  of  Prov- 
idence are  wonderful.  Now,  look  at  this  watch. 
Did  YfMi  ever  see  a  watch  Hke  it  before  ?  " 
«  j^  that  I  know  of,"  said  the  doctor. 
**  I  nerer  did,  sir,  aad  I  anppose  I  've  seen  aa 
naaay  watches  as  any  man  m  these  United  States. 
How,  you  feUowme,  Dr.  l^iMieon.  And  keep  yoor 
ey^a,  sir,  «i  this  re-markable  watch  that  yon  see 
iMPe  in  my  hand.  Six  years  afio  that  Mr.  Addand, 
-mho  waa  your  feUow-gnest  alt  ^^eaoak,  called  at  my 
ajare,  and  ashed  me  to  dean  this  reraaa:kabl&  watdb, 
and  set  it.    I  took  particular  notice  of  this  remaik- 
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sir.  And  I  took  down  the  mndber  of  it  in  my 
books.  I  said  to  Mr.  Ackland,  whiMa  I  handed  his 
watch  bade  to  him,  *•  This  is  a  very  remaikabltt 
watch,  air/  ^  Well,  air,'  saya  he,  ^it  &»  a  remark- 
able watch,  but  it  loses  time,  sir.'  '  It  won't  kee 
tima,  now,  sir,'  aayal ;  '  I  '11  warrant  that  watch  of 
^ouiB  to  p>  right  for  six  years  now  that  I  've  fixad 
it  np,'  saKl  L  Well,  §kr,  aad  the  watch  has  gose 
right  for  ax  years.  It's  jnat  six  years  and  aix 
months^  Dr.  Slmpao%  air,  ainee  Mr.  Aeklukd  got 
thia  watoh  &xed  up  by  me,  and  took  it  with'htm  to 
Glenoak.  And  it  'a  net  six  hours  since  Misa  Cart- 
wrigjtt  caUed  at  my  stora,  aad  brought  me  thia  very 
re-markable  watch  to  fix  up  asaio.' 

**  God  bless  my  soul  I  "  criea  Dr.  Simpson. 

"You  may  well  say  tiiat.  Dr.  Simpson,  sir/' 
responded  Mr.  IVOfley.  "I  said  to  Miss  Cart- 
wright, ^May  I  make  so  bold»  mias,  m  to  ask  where 
yon  happened  to  pmrchaae  thia  watch  of  yovra? ' 
'  IMn't  porcfaase  it,'  says  riie,  'it  was  a  gift;,'  and 
off  ahe  goes." 

^But  yon  don't  mean  to  say — " 

^  I  ^  meaK  to  aay  it,,  sir.  I  mean  to  say  that  I 
don't  believe  Mr.  Ackbaid  would  have  giv^ei  thia 
very  valuable  chronometer  to  Virgiaxa  Cartwright, 
^riio  was  a  mere  chit  when  Mr.  A.  was  at  Glenoak. 
I  moKi  to  aay,  sir,  that  1  d»  believe,  aad  always 
have  bdSNrved,  and  always  wiU  believe,  that  Mr. 
Ackland  was  fouUy  murdlnred." 

^  Httdb,  luuit !  "  exclahnad  the  doctor :  ^  yon 
have  no  li^  to  say  thai,  Mr.  D'Oiley." 

^But  I  do  say  it,  shv"  eontianed  the  watch- 
maker, energedoaAy, "  1  do  say  It,  —  toyoo,  at  least, 
IXr.  Simpaon,sir.  For  I  know  that  if  yon  don't  say 
it  too,  sir,  you  think  it.  And  I  know  that  Miss 
Simpson  thinks  it.  And  I  say  mcve,  air.  I  say 
that  the  man  who  gsve  this  watch  to  Virginia  Cart- 
wright was  a  TobbeTj  ae  well  as  a  mnederer^ 
That 's  what  /  say,  sir." 

"  But  you  must  n't  say  it,"  said  the  doctor,  <^  not 
unless  yoit  are  prepared  to — " 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  D'Oiley,  <"!  am  pv^Mved  to 
pfaK^e  this  watch  ia  the  hands  of  iustice." 

^But  you  have  no  ri^t  to  io  anything  of  the 
kind.  Justice  will  of  course  restore  it  to  its  present 
legal  owner,  Misa  Cartwright.  And  let  me  tell  yon, 
Mr.  D'Oiley,  that  thia  is  a  very  delicate  matter,  in 
which  any  impmdenoe  may  easily  bring  you  to  trai^* 
ble.  Will  you  leave  the  watch  —  at  least  for  a  few 
daya  —  in  my  hands  ?  Miss  Cartwright  will  doubt- 
less be  able  to  explain  satisfactorily  her  possession 
of  it.  I  will  promise  to  see  her  immediately,  and,  if 
necessary,  her  father  also.    What  do  you  say  ?  " 

Mr.  D'Oiley  would  not  consent  to  relinquish 
possession  of  the  watch,  which,  as  he  again  de- 
chtfcd,  "^the  Lord  had  delivered  into  has  hands," 
bat  he  reluctantly  agreed  to  take  no  further  steps 
in  the  matter  until  Vc  Simpson  had  seen  Mms 
Cartwright.  The  doctor  went  to  Glenoak  next 
day  and  did  see  Miss  Cartwright :  from  whom  he 
learned  that  she  had  received  the  watch  foom  her 
father  as  a  btrtiiday  gifi,  on  the  oeeaskm  of  her  last 
birthday  a  year  ago. 

Where  was  her  father?  In  Maysville^  ahe  be- 
lieved. But  it  was  nearly  a  mooth.  since  she  had 
heard  from  him.  To  Maysville  went  the  doctor, 
aod  the  firat  man  he  met  at  the  bar  of  the  Mays- 
ville hotel  was  Philip  Cartwright.  Cartwright  waa 
fbriona  when  he  lewned  &e  object  of  the  doctor's 
visit.  ''Of course,"  he  said,  •'the  watch  had  be- 
loBged  to  his  poor  ftiead  John  Ackland,  who  had 
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which  he  left  Grlenoak.  And  tell  that  scoundrel, 
D'Oiley,"  he  added,  "that  if  he  don't  immediately 
restore  it  to  my  daughter,  I  'U  arrest  him  for  a  thief." 

That  gentleman,  howeTer,  was  neither  disconcert- 
ed nor  despondent. 

"  It  is  my  conviction,  sir,"  said  he,  **  it  has  long 
been  my  coniriction,  sir,  £hat  I  shall  be  guided  by 
the  finger  of  Providence  to  unravel  this  great  mys- 
tery, and  bring  detection  home  to  as  black  a  crimi- 
nal as  ever  burdened  God's  earth,  sir.  And  since 
you  tell  me,  Dr.  Simpson,  sir,  that  I  have  no  help 
for  it  but  to  restore  this  watch  to  its  unrightful  own- 
er, I  shall  take  it  back  to  Glenoak,  and  place  it  in 
Miss  Cartwright's  hands,  mysel£" 


CHAPTER    XII. 

Miss  Cartwright  thanked  the  watchmaker  for 
taking  so  much  care  of  her  watch,  and  bringing  it 
back  to  her  with  his  own  hands.  She  begged  Uiat 
he  would  take  some  refreshment  before  leaving 
Glenoak,  and  remain  there  as  long  as  he  pleased. 
The  weather  was  not  very  inviting ;  but  if  he  liked 
to  ride  or  walk  in  the  plantation,  Mr.  Spinks,  the 
overseer,  would  show  him  over  it. 

Mr.  D'Oiley  thanked  Miss  Cartwright  for  her 
kind  condescension  to  "  a  poor  overworked  son  of 
the  busy  city,  miss."  He  was  not  much  of  an 
equestrian,  and  Mr.  Cartwright's  steeds  had  the 
reputation  of  being  dangerous  to  bad  riders,  like 
himself.  But  there  was  nothing  he  liked  so  much 
as  a  sood  country  walk  on  a  fine  fix>sty  day ;  and, 
with  Miss  Cartwrisht's  kind  permission,  he  would 
gladly  take  a  stroll  about  these  beautiful  premises 
before  returning  to  town. 

The  first  thing  that  roused  Mr.  D'Oiley's  curios- 
ity, when  he  commenced  his  stroll  about  the  beau- 
tiful premises,  was  the  shrieking  of  a  miserable  old 
negroj  who  was  wailing  under  the  lash. 

"  What  is  the  man's  fault  ?  "  he  inquired  of  the 
overseer,  who  was  standing  by,  to  see  that  punish- 
ment was  thorou^hlv  infiicted. 

**  Man,  you  call  him,  do  you  ? "  responded  Mr. 
Spinks.  "  I  call  him,  sir,  a  darned  pig-headed  brute. 
We  can't,  none  of  us,  get  him  to  take  that  load  of 
ice  into  the  ice-house,  and  it  *s  spoiling." 

«  Well,  but,"  said  Mr.  D'Oiiey,  « the  load  seems 
a  heavy  one,  and  he  don't  look  good  for  much." 

"  Good  for  much  ?     He  ain't  good  for  anything." 

"  Why  won't  you  take  the  ice.  Sambo  ? '"  asked 
the  watchmaker. 

*'I  ain't  Sambo,"  said  the  ne$nro,  sullenly  and 
cowering ;  "  I  'm  Ned,  old  Uncle  Ned." 

"  WeU,  why  won't  you  do  as  you  're  told.  Uncle 
Ned?" 

"  'Cause  poor  old  Ned  he  no  dare,  massa.  Old 
Ned  he  no  like  Bogie  in  de  ice-house.  Bogie,  he 
worse  nor  massa  by  night,  and  massa  he  wor^e  nor 
Bogie  by  day.  Poor  Uncle  Ned,  he  beny  bad  time 
of  it." 

Mr.  I^Oiley  had  another  iUnmination. 

"  Well  now,  you  look  here,  Mr.  Spinks.  Reck- 
on I  'd  like  to  buy  that  nigger  o'  you,  sir.  He  ain't 
worth  much,  you  know." 

"  Well,  sir,  be  ain't  bright.  That 's  a  fact.  But 
there 's  a  deal  o'  field  work  in  him  yet.  And  he 
was  raised  on  the  plantation,  you  see,  and  knows  it 
weU." 

*^  Ah,  indeed  I "  said  the  watchmak^,  as  thonffh 
very  much  surprised  to  hear  it.  "  Knows  it  well, 
does  he?  Say  a  hundred  dollars  for  him,  Mr. 
Spinks?" 


"  Not  two  hundred,  sir." 

**  Name  your  figure,  sir." 

"  Not  less  than  a  Uiousand,  Mr.  IVOiley.  I  as- 
sure you,  sir,  Mr.  Cartwright  would  n't  bear  of  it. 
He 's  uncommon  fond  of  this  nigger.  He  's  quite  a 
partiality  for  this  nigger  has  Mr.  Cartwrieht,  sir." 

"  Did  you  say  a  thousand,  Mr.  Spinks  f** 

« I  did,  su"." 

"  Split  the  difference,  Mr.  Spinks.  Make  it  five 
hundred,  sir." 

"  Done,  sir." 

"  Done  with  you,  sir,"  returned  the  watchmaker ; 
"  and  if  you  *ll  take  my  check  fijr  it,  1  '11  carry 
him  back  in  my  buggy.  Nothing  like  settling 
things  at  once." 

"  Take  your  note  of  hand  for  a  million,  sir,"  re- 
sponded the  overseer,  delighted  to  have  sold  a 
broken-down  nigger  so  advantageously,  at  double 
the  market  price. 

That  very  night  the  owner  of  Glenoak  returned 
unexpectedly  to  his  ancestral  mansion.  His  first 
act  was  to  send  for  'Mr.  Spinks.  «I  want  to  see 
Uncle  Ned,  Mr.  Spinks.  Send  the  brute  up  imme- 
diately." 

"  Uncle  Ned  ?  Why,  Mr.  Cartwright,  I  Ve  just 
sold  him,  and  very  advantageously.  He's  not 
been  worth  his  keep  for  the  last  three  years." 

Words  cannot  describe  the  frantic 'paroxysm  of 
wrath  into  which  Mr.  Cartwright  was  thrown  by 
this  announcement. 

"  But,  indeed,  Mr.  Cartwright,"  expostulated  the 
overseer,  "  I  thought  that,  in  your  interest,  when  I 
found  Mr.  D'Oiley  willing  to  give  Gye  hundred  —  " 

"  You  sold  him  to  D'Oiley  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  this  aflemoon." 

**  You  villain  I "  howled  Cartwright,  springing 
at  the  throat  of  the  overseer.  But  his  humor  suf 
denly  changed.  "  Never  nund,  now,"  he  growled, 
flinging  the  overseer  against  the  wall,  **  me  mis- 
chiefs done  now.  Order  round  the  wagon  and 
team  this  moment,  and  bring  me  all  the  money 
you  have  in  the  house,  and  then  get  out  of  my 
sight." 

sir.  Cartwright  strode  up  stairs,  and  entered  his 
daughter's  room.  **  Virgy,"  he  said,  with  a  dim 
eye  and  husky  voice,  "  I  *m  going  away,  —  I  'm  go- 
ing at  once,  and  I  'm  going  far,  far,  far.  If  you 
stay  at  Glenoak,  Viiw,  maybe  we  sha'n't  meet 
again ;  anyhow,  not  K»r  a  long,  long  while.  ^  If 
you'll  come  with  me  we'll  never  part,  my  girl; 
but  the  way 's  a  long  one,  and  the  future '»  dark  as 
night,  and  there 's  danger  behind  us.  What  will 
you  do,  Virgj-  ?  " 

"  O  father,  father  1 "  cried  the  frightened  girl, 
"  how  can  you  ask  ?    I  will  never  leave  you  I " 

That  night,  PJiilip  Cartwright  and  his  daughter 
left  Glenoak,  never  to  return. 


CHAPTER  xui. 

It  was  about  a  fortni^t  after  Glenoak  had  been 
deserted  by  its  owners  that  the  much-injured  Mr. 
Spinks,  whilst  debating  with  himself  the  knotty 
question  whether  it  were  best  to  retain  his  situa- 
tion, in  the  hope  of  further  plunder,  or  to  throw  it 
up  in  vindication  of  his  outraged  dignity,  was  un- 
pleasantly surprised  by  a  second  visit  from  Mr. 
D'Oiley,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Simpson,  Judge  Gri^ 
fin,  Mr.  Inspector  l^inin,  and  halt  a  dozen  consta* 
bles. 

«  Now,  Mr.  Spii^"  said  Inspector  Tanin,  **  yoo  '11 
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be  good  eDough,  if  you  please,  sir,  to  set  all  hands 
on,  to  remove  the  ice  out  of  that  there  ice-house  of 
yovan.  I  have  a  search-warrant,  sir,  to  search 
these  premises.  And  do  you  know  what  this  is, 
Mr.  Spinks?  It's  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of 
Philip  S.  Cartwright,  whensoever  and  wheresoever 
he  can  be  ibund  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States." 

«  On  what  charge  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Spinks. 

<*Marder,"  rephed  the  inspector,  laconically. 

Mr.  Spinks  was  persuaded.  Mr.  Cartwright*s 
slayes  were  ordered  to  open  Mr.  Cartwright's  ice- 
house and  remove  the  ice. 

Be  it  known  to  the  reader  that  every  countr}'- 
hoose  in  America  is  provided  with  an  excellent  ice- 
boase  of  the  simplest  and  most  practical  kind.  It 
consists  of  a  deep  excavation  in  the  earth,  roofed 
over  with  a  pointed  thatch.  These  ice-houses  are 
always  well  filled  in  the  winter,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
qmte  emptied  during  the  summer.  It  was  long 
past  dark  before  the  men  at  work  in  the  ice-house 
at  Glenoak  had  removed  all  the  loose  ice  from  the 
piL  The  lower  layers  were  frozen  as  hard  as  gran- 
ite, and  could  only  be  broken  up  by  the  pickaxe : 
80  that  the  work  went  on  slowly  by  torchlight.  At 
last  Mr.  Inspector,  who  had  descended  into  the  pit 
.  to  superintend  this  final  operation,  called  to  those 
above  for  a  stout  rope.  The  rope  was  not  immedi- 
'  ately  forthcoming ;  and  when  the  submissive  Spinks 
(who  had  been  despatched  to  get  one  fifom  the  cart- 
hoase)  returned  with  it  in  his  hand  the  excitement 
of  the  spectators  was  intense.  Uncle  Ned,  at  his 
most  urgent  request,  had  been  exempted  fix>m  the 
ordeal  of  this  expedition  to  Glenoak. 

"  Now  pull  1 "  cried  Mr.  Inspector  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pit,  "  and  pull  gently." 

The  rope  came  up  neavily.  No  wonder.  There 
vas  a  dead  body  fastened  to  the  end  of  it  That 
dead  body  was  the  body  of  John  Ackland.  All 
present  who  had  ever  seen  John  Ackland  recog- 
niied  it  at  once,  in  despite  of  the  lacerated  skiSl 
and  partially  mangled  features.  For  the  ice  had  so 
wonaerfuUy  preserved  the  hideous  secret  confided 
to  its  frozen  clasp,  that  the  murdered  man  looked 
as  freshly  dead  as  if  he  had  perished  only  an  hour 
ago. 

In  the  subsequent  search  of  Glenoak  a  copy  of 
John  Ackland's  letter  to  his  cousin  was  found  in 
Mr.  Cartwright's  desk.  He  had  not  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  destroying  it.  Doubtless  he  had  felt  that 
if  once  the  body  of  John  Ackland  were  discovered 
at  Glenoak,  it  little  mattered  what  else  was  discov- 
ered there.  And  when  he  learned  from  his  over- 
Jeer  that  Uncle  Ned  had  been  sold  to  D*Oiley,  he 
Imew  that  he  was  a  mined  man,  and  that  his  para- 
Dumnt  concern  was  to  place  himself  as  quickly  as 
possible  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law. 

Mr.  D'Oi  ley's  triumph  was  great  He  had 
▼orked  hard  for  it.  iNever  had  he  exercised  so 
much  ingenuity  and  patience  as  in  the  moral  manip- 
ojation  whereby  he  had  finally  elicited  from  Uncle 
Ked  the  revelations  which  haa  led  to  the  discovery. 

This  was  the  substance  of  them:  Philip  Cart- 
'night,  whilst  riding  with  his  unfortunate  guest 
through  his  own  plantation,  had  slackened  pace, 
and  falling  a  little  to  the  rear  of  his  companion's 
hor!<e,  deliberately  shot  John  Ackland  through  the 
back  of  the  head.  The  wounded  gentleman  imme- 
<lJately  fell  from  his  saddle.  Cartwright  quietly 
alighted,  and  finding  that  there  was  still  a  faint  flut- 
ter of  life  left  in  his  ^ctim,  beat  him  about  the  head 
iU  he  beat  the  life  out  of  him  with  the  butt-end  of 


his  gun.  He  then  carefully  examined  the  mare 
whi<m  Mr.  Ackland  had  been  riding,  wiped  every 
trace  of  blood  fi-om  the  saddle,  turned  it,  and  with  a 
sharp  cut  of  his  whip  started  the  beast  into  a  gal- 
lop, in  a  direction  away  from  the  house.  Thus  left 
alone  with  the  dead  body,  his  next  care  was  to  dis- 
pose of  it.  All  this  happened  in  broad  daylight,  a 
good  hour  before  sundown.  Mr.  Cartwright's  own 
slayes  were  still  at  work  in  the  surrotmding  fields. 
Tiley  must  have  heard  the  report  of  the  firearm ; 
they  might  possibly  have  witnessed  the  fidl  of  the 
victim.  But  what  of  that?  They  were  slaves. 
Hiilip  Cartwright  well  knew  that  in  no  American 
court  of  justice  could  a  white  man  be  convicted  of 
crime  on  the  evidence  of  a  man  of  color.  He  knew 
that  none  of  his  slaves  could  give  evidence  against 
him,  even  if  they  had  witnessed  every  particular  of 
his  crime.  He  tied  his  own  horse  to  a  tree,  and 
walked  leisurely  to  the  gate  of  the  field.  Leaning 
over  it  he  perceived  some  of  his  own  negroes  at 
work  in  the  adjoining  ground ;  amongst  mem  an 
old  negro,  whom  he  knew  by  experience  that  he 
could  intimidate  and  cow,  more  easily  even  than  the 
others.  He  beckoned  this  slave  to  him,  and  said 
coolly,  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  announcement 
in  the  world,  "  I  have  just  shot  a  man  down ;  you 
must  come  along,  Uncle  Ned,  and  help  me  to  carry 
the  body  into  the  ice-house."  It  was  late  in  the 
summer  season  and  the  ice-house  at  Glenoak  was 
nearly  empty.  Quite  empty  it  never  was.  With 
some  difficulty  Cartwright  and  the  slave  removed 
the  upper  layer  of  ice,  and  buried  the  body  under- 
neatii  it.  "  And  now  look  ye  here,"  said  Cart- 
wright, "  if  ever  you  utter  to  a  human  being  about 
what 's  in  that  ice-house,  or  what  I  've  told  you,  or 
what  you  Ve  just  been  doing,  I  '11  flay  you  ahve  and 
roast  you  afterwards.  All  the  same  I  won't  have 
any  talking,  or  hinting,  or  winking.  Do  you  under- 
stand ?  If  yofu  don't  teach  your  eyes  to  rorget  what 
they  *ve  seen,  I  *11  gouge  'em  out.  If  you  don't  teach 
your  ears  to  forget  what  they  Ve  heard,  1 11  cut  *em 
off.  If  you  don  t  teach  your  tongue  to  be  silent,  I  *11 
tear  it  out  by  the  roots.  So  now  you  know  what  I 
mean.  Gret  along  with  you."  Before  burying  John 
Ackland's  body,Tiowever,  the  murderer  had  rifled 
the  dead  man,  and  repossessed  himself  of  the  forged 
notes  which  John  Ackland  (as  Cartwright  well 
knew)  carried  in  the  belt  lent  to  him  by  Cartwright 
expressly  for  that  purpose.  Unluckily  for  Mr. 
Cartwright,  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  operation 
his  eye  was  tempted  by  what  Mr.  D'Oiley  had 
called  "  that  very  re-markable  watch,  sir,"  and  ho 
hastily  thrust  Jonn  Ackland's  chronometer  into  his 
own  pocket.  But  for  this  superfluous  felony,  in  all 
human  probability  Philip  Cartwright  would  have 
carried  safely  with  him  to  his  own  grave  the  secret 
of  his  great  crime. 

The  first  question  asked  by  the  present  writer 
of  the  Virginian  gentleman  from  whom  he  received 
the  details  of  this  strange  story  was,  "  How  did 
Philip  Cartwright  die  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see  the  law  could  n't  reach  him  in 
Texas,  wluch  was  n't  then  annexed.  But  John 
Ackland's  cousin,  and  some  of  his  friends  in  the 
North,  and  some  of  us  down  here  in  Virginia, 
constituted  themselves  a  committee  of  vengeance. 
They  were  sworn  to  have  Philip  Cartwright's  life, 
but  to  have  it  according  to  law.  They  found  him  in 
Texas,  not  far  over  the  border,  where  he  had  set 
up  a  faro  bank;  and  they  disguised  themselves, 
and  they  fr^uented  the  bank,  and  they  played 
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against  him,  and  betted  with  him,  till  one  night 
they  succeeded  in  tempting  him  over  the  border,  on 
the  chance  of  plucking  a  fat  pigeon  there :  but  the 
officers  of  justice  were  waiting  for  him  there ;  and, 
by  gad,  sir,  we  arrested  him,  and  tried  him  all 
square,  and  hanged  him  hard." 

"  And  his  daughter  ?  " 

"  Poor  girl,  she  did  n't  lone  survive  her  jonm^ 
to  Texas,  and  the  rough  life  die  had  of  it  there,  it 
was  better  for  her.  iSie  was  spared  the  knowle4ge 
of  her  father's  guilt,  and  the  hiuniliation  of  hiB 
death,  and  she  loved  the  blackguard  to  the  last." 


LITTLE  MISS  DEANE. 
I. 

Beltield  Square,  "  our  square  "  as  wc  its  in- 
habitants were  accustomed  to  call  it,  is  a  suburban 
square  on  the  outskirts  of  the  noise  and  traffic  of 
the  great  city ;  and  yet  it  is  not  in  the  country. 
The  fields  about  it  are  mostly  brickfields,  the  streets 
which  open  into  it  are  paved  London  streets,  and 
the  quiet  which  pervades  it  is  not  the  murmuring 
peacefiilness  of  a  country  lane,  but  rather  the  stilK 
ness  of  a  highway,  where  only  those  sit  down  to  rest 
who  are  too  tired  to  go  farther.  We  are  most  of 
us  middle-aged  people ;  we  have  for  the  most  part 
done  with  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  life  ;  in  our 
own  aquare  we  find  shut  in  our  greatest  interests 
and  our  closest  ties.  We  pass  out  of  it  on  our  little 
missions  of  charity  and  kindness;  but  as  for  our 
social  pleasures,  they  are  chiefly  buch  as  spring 
from  intercourse  amongst  ourselves;  there  is  a 
slender,  invisible  chain  running  round  the  square 
which  connects  us  with  each  other,  and  the  links 
are  rarely  broken. 

The  houses  are  generally  inhabited  by  portions  or 
remnants  of  families.  There  b  a  brother  and  sister 
in  No.  1,  and  an  old  lady  next  door.  There  are 
two  maiden  sisters  in  No.  5,  and  a  widow  with  a 
little  laaie  boy  in  No.  7.  There  are  two  brothers, 
who  in  a  quiet  way  carry  on  solicitors'  business, 
in  No.  10;  and  there  is  a  doctor  at  the  comer. 
Then  in  the  bi^  house  in  the  middle  of  the  square 
old  Mr.  Deane  has  lived  for  the  last  twenty  years : 
only  one  or  two  people  can  remember  when  he  first 
came  to  live  there.  The  big  house  must  have  been 
there  long  before  the  square  was  built,  for  it  is  an 
old  house,  much  older  than  those  which  have 
sprung  up  around  it.  It  has  a  large  walled  garden 
behina  it,  where  apricots  and  peaches  ripen  in  the 
autumn,  and  where  children  might  have  hedged 
round  their  little  gardens  and  worn  the  grass  with 
their  aimless  pattering  feet,  and  young  people  might 
have  read  and  worked  and  played  croquet  through 
the  sunmier  afternoons,  in  spite  of  the  London 
smoke  which  is  drifted  overhead.  But  as  it  chanced, 
there  were  no  little  children  to  pick  the  daisies,  and 
there  were  no  young  pNBople  to  wander  about  the 
walks  in  the  summer  twilight. 

People  had  often  wondered  why  Mr.  Deane  lived 
alone  in  his  big  house,  keeping  his  riches,  and  com- 
forts, and  feehngs  to  himself;  we  sociable  people 
pitied  him  for  the  solitarv  state  in  which  he  lived ; 
and  if  he  would  have  allowed  us  we  should  have 
been  very  ready  to  welcome  him  to  our  firesides, 
though  he  was  rather  an  alarming  person  in  some 
resp^Hs.  He  was  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  I 
beheve ;  a  tall,  ihin,  stately  man,  with  overwhelm- 
ingly polite  manners.  The  expression  of  his  mouth 
was  somewhat  severe  and  csmical,  his  cold  blue 


beneath  his  polished  exterior  there  were  sometiines 
startlii^  flashes  of  nervous  excitement  and  inita- 
tion.  Some  people  who  were  romantic  enough  to 
like  a  little  myster^^  used  to  declare  that  it  was 
plain  he  had  something  upon  his  conscience,  bat, 
for  my  part,  I  liked  the  old  gentleman.  He  gener- 
ally made  his  way  up  to  me  when  we  happened  to 
meet  in  society ;  he  could  be  agreeable  when  be 
chose :  and  I  think  he  liked  me. 

I  was  then  no  longer  young ;  indeed,  I  do  not 
think  that  I  ever  had  been  young.  Mine  had  been 
a  hard,  struggling  life ;  I  hiad  never  had  time  for 
the  pleasant  troubles  and  imcertain  hopes  wbicb 
hang  around  the  youth  of  most  girls.  Perhaps  it 
might  have  been  difi*erent  if  I  had  been  particularly 
clever  or  beautiful ;  but  my  practical  difficulties  bad 
occupied  my  whole  thoughts  at  a  time  when  I  should 
have  been  acquiring  knowledge ;  and  as  to  beauty, 
no  one  ever  paid  me  a  higher  compliment  tbioi 
when  my  (Ad  nurse  consoled  me  by  tne  assurance 
that  I  was  <<  very  passable."  I  dare  say  she  was 
right ;  for  certamly  I  passed  through  life  without 
attracting  much  oliservation. 

After  my  parents'  death  I  took  a  small  house,  one 
of  the  smallest,  in  Belfield  Square.  When  that 
little  house  is  once  more  to  be  let  or  sold  I  shall 
have  dropped  out  of  life  altogether.  Once  only- 
have  I  left  it  since  I  first  came  to  live  here,  —  once 
for  a  year ;  but  it  was  an  eventful  year  in  my  quite 
life,  and  as  I  look  back  upon  it,  it  stands  out  as  a 
distinct  portion  of  my  existence. 

How  well  I  remember  mv  surprise  when  I  re- 
ceived Mr.  Deane's  letter.  1  remember  every  word 
of  it,  —  the  old-fashioned  phrases  and  the  stiflT, 
cramped  handwriting.  A  brother  of  his  had  died 
in  very  distressed  circumstances,  leaving  an  only- 
daughter.  Her  other  relations  were  too  poor  to 
bring  her  up  in  a  befitting  manner,  and  lie  proposed 
to  take  this  charge  upon  himself.  Would  I  lend 
my  valuable  assistance  ? 

The  ofier  was  couched  in  the  most  delicate  and 
ambiguous  w(H*ds,  but  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  be 
proposed  to  engage  me  at  a  fixed  and  most  liberal 
salary  as  resident  governess  or  companion  to  this 
young  lady.  WelC  I  pondered  it  long,  and  finally 
I  accepted  the  offer.  I  was  somewhat  weary  of 
my  sobtude ;  I  felt  a  cunosity  to  see  something  new ; 
it  was  November,  the  weather  was  dull,  and  I  was 
dull;  and  finally,  I  had  a  fiiendly  wish  to  be  of 
service  to  Mr.  Deane.  Looking  back  upon  it,  I 
can  hardly  tell  what  determinea  me,  but  I  was  dc^ 
termined,  and  I  closed  with  the  ofier. 

I  confess  that  when  I  went  to  establish  myself  in 
my  new  home  my  heart  failed  me  a  little.  I  felt  as 
if  the  servants  aespised  me,  and  knew  that  I  was 
only  Miss  Ford  firom  the  little  house  over  the  way. 
Mr.  Deane  was  alarming,  witb  his  courteous  wcU 
come  and  formal  hope  t^at  I  would  make  myself  at 
home.  I  felt  as  if  he,  too,  knew  that  it  was  an  un- 
wonted luxury  to  find  a  fire  blazing  in  my  bedroom, 
and  I  cowered  over  it,  feeling  shy  and  miserable, 
and  glad  to  tmm  firom  the  reflem>n  of  my  own 
scared  face  in  the  large  pier-glasses. 

As  I  glided  softly  down  the  stairs  I  thought 
somewhat  compassionately  of  my  future  charge. 
How  strange  it  would  seem  to  her,  entering  upon  a 
new  life  in  the  constrained  atmosphere  of^  that 
house»  which  seemed  as  if  it  never  could  have 
echoed  to  the  lound  of  diildren's  feet  Bui  upon 
the  other  hand,  she  would  be  at  once  placed  m  a 
higher  position ;  Mr.  Deane  woold  of  course  make 
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des  of  a  povertj-stiicken  borne,  it  might  well  be 
Sbat  tbe  eieration  would  dazzle  ber  for  a  time.  I 
thought  it  all  over  as  I  sat  upon  an  ottoman  in  the 
mid£e  of  tbe  large,  formally  furnished  drawing- 
room,  awaiting  ber  arriyai. 

There  was  a  sharp  ring,  a  busUe  in  the  hall,  then 
the  door  opened  and  little  Mss  Deane  stood  before 
me.  She  looked  about  sixteen,  and  was  small  of 
her  age.  Her  features  were  regular  and  delicate, 
her  eyebrows  arched  and  clearly  defined,  her  com* 
plexion  perfectly  colorless,  her  exoression  Tery 
grave.  I  had  looked  for  a  little  ahrinxing  from  the 
new  scene,  and  for  some  natural  diffidence  at  a  first 
meeting  with  strangers ;  but  she  came  forward  at 
once,  apparently  without  the  least  shyness,  and 
held  out  her  hand  to  me,  not  cordially,  but  with 
insdnctire  courtesy. 

"  You  must  be  cold  and  tired,"  I  said  rather  ner- 
Yously,  for  her  composure  made  me  feel  a  little  shy. 
"  Won't  you  come  to  the  fire,  and  will  you  have 
some  tea?" 

'<  No,  thank  you.  But  if  yon  please  I  should  like 
to  TO  to  my  own  room." 

There  was  composure  in  her  manner,  but  the 
voiee  that  answered  me  was  very  sweet  and  child- 
like, and  now,  when  she  lifted  her  deep  brown  eyes 
to  mine,  I  began  to  feel  drawn  towards  her.  She 
bad  taken  oflther  hat,  and  the  soft  wavy  locks  of 
dark  hair  which  clustered  low  over  her  forehead 
{hadowcd  the  somewhat  too  severe  outlines  of  her 
fece. 

Apparently  it  was  not  the  first  oonstndnt  of  her 
arrival  which  made  her  words  so  few,  and  her  com- 
posure so  repelling.  With  her  uncle  she  was 
equally  unembarrassed,  quiet,  and  undemonstrative ; 
she  was  very  grateful  to  him,  and  she  said  so ;  but 
whether  her  outward  calmness  proceeded  from  in- 
diflference  or  suppressed  excitement  1  could  not  tell. 
In  spite  of  her  childish  looks  it  was  impossible  to  ca- 
ress, and  equally  impossible  to  contradict  her.  She 
never  teemed  to  need  sympathy  or  encoiuagement, 
aad  yet  she  was  not  uncoiu^eous ;  she  was  simply 
gentle,  independent,  and  reserved.  I  thought  it  was 
(est  to  let  tune  do  its  work,  and  I  let  her  ak>ne ; 
but  I  sometimes  wished  that  she  might  find  it  in  her 
heart  to  confide  in  me. 

One  day  I  could  not  help  saying,  "  Do  yoia  not 
feel  a  little  strange,  Laurette,'in  this  big  house, 
alone  with  Mr.  Deane  and  me  ?  Are  you  never  a 
little  homesick  ?  " 

**  No,  Miss  Ford,"  she  said,  and  she  looked  up  with 
a  little  smile ;  "  I  am  not  homesick,  because  I  know 
that  1  shall  go  home  some  day.  One  can  always 
wait,  you  know." 

**  I  don't  quite  understand,"  I  ssud,  feeling  per- 
plexed as  to  the  meaning  of  her  words.  *^  It  is  all 
changed  now.  Mr.  Deane  wants  you  to  live  with 
him  always.  Your  aunt  would  not  wif^h  to  take 
you  back,  away  fi^m  all  that  vou  have  here,  even 
if  you  should  wish  to  leave  Mr.  Deane,  which  is 
what  you  are  thinking  ofi  I  suppose." 

"  I  shall  go  back  to  my  old  home  some  day,"  she 
persisted.  But  then  she  turned  to  her  woi*k,  and 
would  say  no  more. 

She  was  not  repellant  or  uncoorteons,  and  yet  it 
seemed  impossible  to  know  more  about  her.  What 
seemed  her  old  habits  were  kept  up  in  her  new 
circmnstances.  Nothing  appeared  to  dazzle  or  sur- 
prise her.  Day  after  day  she  sat  down  to  her  sew- 
mg,  as  I  suppose  she  had  sat  down  to  it  in  her 
aunt's  little  parlor.  The  yards  of  beautiful  em- 
broidery which  passed  through  her  tittle  hands 
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wea^e  beyond  anything  that  I  had  ever  supposed  it 
to  be  possible  for  women's  hands  to  compass,  but 
she  never  seemed  tired.  After  a  time  I  began  to 
suspect  that  it  went  to  her  aunt :  it  was  finished, 
folded  up,  and  then  it  disappeared.  Possibly  riiie 
helped,  as  hitherto,  to  support  the  family  by  needle- 
work. Certainly  she  spent  very  little  upon  herself, 
though  her  uncle  behaved  most  liberally  to  her  in 
respect  of  pocket-money. 

It  is  true  her  wants  were  few.  Her  dress  was 
always  plain  and  simple,  bnt  somehow  it  suited  her 
slisht,  cnildish  fi^^nre  better  than  gay,  bright  colors, 
and  I  did  not  wish  to  see  it  altered,  though,  as  a 
rule,  I  like  to  see  youn?  people  dress  like  young 
people.  As  to  her  reading,  it  was  confined  to  fairy 
tales  on  week-days  and  her  Bible  on  Sundays: 
more  had  evidently  never  been  a  habit  with  her. 
Yet  she  did  not  seem  to  want  food  for  liiought 
Whilst  at  work  I  am  sure  her  mind  was  ever  busy, 
and  when  twilight  dtfkened  round  us,  she  would 
lay  her  work  aside,  and  creeping  to  the  window, 
curl  herself  up  on  the  window-seat  and  sit  there, 
looking  out  into  the  street,  as  the  darkness  deep- 
ened and  the  lamps  were  lighted,  and  the  people 
passed  up  and  down ;  dreaming  her  own  thoughts, 
no  doubt,  and  seeing  her  own  visions. 

She  went  about  amongst  the  neighbors  with  me, 
and  they  all  made  a  great  deal  of  **  little  Miss 
Deane,"  as  she  was  always  called  in  the  Square ; 
but  she  seemed  to  care  nothing  for  admiration,  and 
she  did  not  really  get  on  with  them. 

Mr.  Deane  had  said  that  he  looked  upon  her  as 
a  daughter,  so  of  course  every  one  knew  that  she 
would  be  an  heiress,  and  perhaps  they  sought  her 
the  more  upon  that  account;  but  she  never  seemed 
to  see  it ;  only,  as  I  have  said  before,  she  did  not 
get  on  with  them.  It  astonished  and  vexed  me  a 
little. 

"  Why  do  you  not  talk  more,  Laurette  ?  "  I  said ; 
"  you  will  make  people  think  you  proud.  Why  do 
you  not  make  more  friends?  dont  you  like  peo- 

"  I  like  you,  Miss  Ford,"  she  said ;  and,  unde- 
monstrative as  she  was,  the  simple  assertion  grati- 
fied me. 

By  degrees  she  told  me  more  of  her  former  life. 
She  talked  of  her  sickly,  patient  aunt,  of  the  strug- 
gles for  bread,  of  their  goodness  to  her.  But  some 
day  she  would  make  them  happy. 

"  You  mean  when  you  marry,  I  suppose  ?  You 
think  that  vou  vnW  marry  and  be  rich  some  day  ?  " 
1  asked  curiously. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  and  let  her  work  fall 
suddenly. 

II. 

It  was  nearly  Christmas-time  when  a  new  ele- 
ment was  introduced  into  the  quiet  monotony  of 
our  life.  Mr.  Deane  had  been  looking  harassed 
for  some  time,  and  complaining  of  overwork.  At 
this  time  he  engaged  as  confidential  clerk  a  young 
Canadian  who  had  just  come  to  England,  and 
applied  for  employment  at  Deane  &  Co.'s  firm  in 
the  City.  Mr.  Deane  still  went  to  his  office  every 
day,  but  he  had  generally  business  to  transact  at 
home,  and  it  was  principally  to  assist  him  in  this 
that  Mr.  Charlcton  was  engaged. 

I  heard  of  the  plan  with  placid  indifference,  lit- 
tle thinking  what  a  change  he  was  to  make  in  my 
little  Laurette's  destiny.  Yet  now,  as  I  think  of 
it,  I  remember  so  well  his  first  arrival. 

Hie  tall,  athletic  young  man,  standing  in  the  fire- 
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light,  with  an  amused  sraile  upon  his  face,  as  Lau- 
retta, who  had  been  dreaming  as  usual,  curled  up 
in  the  window-seat,  came  forward,  pushing  aside 
the  curtain  and  looked  at  him,  opening  her  dark 
eyes  wide  as  if  she  saw  the  realization  of  a  vision. 
VvTiat  a  pretty  picture  it  made  I  As  she  stood  hesi- 
tating, with  one  hand  still  upon  the  curtain,  with 
her  hair  clustering  round  her  forehead,  and  a  little 
flush  of  surprise  upon  her  face,  she  looked  so  much 
younger  than  she  really  was  that  I  was  not  sur- 
prised at  his  taking  her  for  a  child. 

"  Won't  you  shsuce  hands  with  me  ?  "  he  said, 
still  smiling,  and  holding  out  his  hand,  and  then 
Laurette  stepped  forward  and  put  her  slender  little 
hand  in  his. 

1  do  not  quite  know  how  it  was,  but  in  a  very  short 
time  Charleton  came  to  be  quite  at  home  in  the 
house.  Mr.  Deane  placed  great  confidence  in  him, 
although  it  was  not  nis  habit  to  lean  much  upon 
any  one ;  indeed,  he  admitted  him  to  an  intimate 
footing  at  which  I  secretly  wondered,  more  especial- 
ly as  Charleton's  personal  demeanor  denoted  none 
of  the  caution  which  should  have  characterized 
Mr.  Deane's  confidential  clerk.  1  suppose  he  was 
discreet  about  business  affairs,  and  ne  certainly 
must  have  shown  great  ability  thus  to  obtain  and 
retain  his  employer's  favor ;  but  his  manners  were 
singularly  free  and  open,  and  although  I  felt  the 
force  of  his  character,  it  was  veiled  under  so  light 
and  gay  an  exterior,  that  I  often  found  myself  won- 
dering how  his  opinions  came  to  be  so  formed,  and 
his  expression  of  them  so  decided. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  least  conceited  about 
him.  lie  was  certainly  handsome,  tall,  and  well 
made,  with  thick  tawny  hair  and  open  gray  eyes ;  but 
I  am  sure  ho  cared  nothing  for  his  good  looks ;  there 
was  nothing  conscious  in  his  wavs.  He  worked 
hard,  sometimes  at  the  office,  sometimes  in  the  study 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  he  did  his  business, 
as  he  did  everything  else,  heartily  and  thoroughly. 
Mr.  Deane  often  said  he  had  never  come  across  a 
clearer-headed  man,  and  he  grew  to  depend  upon 
him  more  and  more  every  day.  He  enjoyed  his 
conversation,  he  liked  his  free  good-humor,  and  en- 
couraged him  to  spend  his  evenings  with  us.  Lau- 
rette would  sit  a  little  in  the  background,  sewing 
by  the  light  of  the  lamp  on  her  work-table,  and  now 
and  then  lift  her  eyes  for  a  glance  at  her  uncle  and 
Charleton,  as  they  sat  over  the  fire  discussing  and 
arguing  over  their  newspaper  and  the  questions  of 
the  day. 

Seeing  her  so  constantly  thrown  with  Charleton 
into  the  closeness  of  domestic  intercourse,  I  could  not 
help  weaving  a  little  ron^ance  about  them.  But  I 
was  soon  sorry  that  I  had  allowed  myself  to  enter- 
tain such  an  idea,  for  I  saw  that  he  cared  nothing 
for  her,  looking  upon  her  siraplv  as  a  child ;  and  I 
began  to  fear  that  unconsciously  the  same  thouorht 
had  sprung  up  in  Laurette's  mind.  Since  the  day 
when  she  had  said,  "  I  like  you,  Miss  Ford,"  she 
had  drawn  much  closer  to  me ;  her  love,  once  given, 
was  sure  not  to  be  withdrawn ;  and,  watching  her 
shy,  wistftd  glances  at  Charleton,  I  began  to  fear  for 
her. 

It  was  Christmas-day.  Charleton  waa  going  to 
some  friends  in  the  evening,  but  he  was  to  break- 
fast and  go  to  church  with  us.  Laurette  came 
down,  grave  as  usual,  but  nevertheless  with  a  holi- 
day brightness  about  her.  She  had  prepared  her 
presents,  —  a  purse  for  her  uncle  ana  a  book  for 
me,  and  she  had  a  child's  pleasure  in  her  little  sur- 
prises.   I  thought  it  was  pretty  to  see  her  flush  of 


pleasure  as  Mr.  Deane  kissed  her,  and  said  with 
less  formality  than  usual,  "  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
have  you  here,  Laurette." 

"  A  merry  Christmas,"  she  said  shyly,  holding 
out  her  hand  to  Charleton.  Ho  smiled,  but  an- 
swered her  a  little  carelessly  I  thought,  as  he  re- 
tired behind  his  newspaper.  Then  she  went  round 
to  her  own  place.  Her  plate  was  filled  with  gift^ 
but  she  did  not  touch  them.  She  sat  quite  still 
with  her  hands  before  her,  looking  at  them  as  if  she 
could  hardly  believe  it.  Charleton  was  laughing 
behind  his  newspaper. 

**  Are  they  for  me  ?  "  she  said  very  softly. 

"  Of  course  thev  are  for  you,  Laurette." 

"  I  did  not  think  that  any  one  would  ^ve  me 
anything,"  she  said,  verv  gently,  and  then  she 
slowly  opened  the  parcels.  There  was  a  watch 
and  chain  from  her  uncle ;  her  aunt  had  sent  her 
an  embroidered  handkerchief,  and  I  had  given  her 
a  copy  of  the  "  Christian  Year." 

"  bear  Aunt  Jean,"  she  said,  "  it  is  her  own 
work.  How  good  of  her  1"  and  then  she  thanked 
me  and  her  uncle  ;  but  there  was  still  another  little 
package  Ijang  upon  her  plate.  She  took  off*  the 
wrapping,  and  disclosed  a  little  silver  Chinese  box, 
very  pretty  and  curiously  engraved.  It  was  iull  of 
bonbons. 

"  How  pretty ! "  she  said,  smiling  with  pleasure. 
"  Who  can  have  given  me  this  ?  " 

I  had  guessed  of  course,  and  could  not  help 
glancing  at  Charleton. 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  it,"  he  said  carelessly  as  he 
got  up  from  the  table,  and  strode  out  of  the  room. 
Then  Laurette  got  up  also,  and  walked  away  to  the 
window.  I  thought  she  was  glad  to  hide  the  rush  of 
color  to  her  face. 

Perhaps  it  was  officious  of  me,  but  I  had  grown 
so  fond  of  her  that  I  could  not  bear  to  see  her  run- 
ning into  danger.  She  had  no  mother,  no  other 
friend  to  speak  a  word  to  her,  and  I  was  angry  with 
Charleton.  Perhaps  1  was  unreasonable ;  his  man- 
ner was  pleasant  and  kindly,  perhaps  even  a  little  pat- 
ronizing, and  of  course  he  could  not  help  being  ge- 
nial and  good-looking ;  but  then  Laurette  might  not 
understand  it  all  as  well  as  I  did.  It  was  not  his 
fault  that  he  was  thrown  so  much  in  her  way ;  but 
I  did  feel  angnr,  and  I  wished  he  had  kept  his  little 
box  to  himfelf. 

In  the  evening,  when  Mr.  Deane  had  gone  to  ^s 
study,  and  Laurette  and  I  were  sitting  alone,  I 
thought  I  would  give  her  a  little  warning.  She  was 
bending  over  the  fire,  with  her  lips  just  parted  by 
a  smile  and  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  blaze,  and  I 
wondered  what  castles  she  was  building. 

I  don't  quite  know  how  I  did  it.  I  know  I  blun- 
dered, and  got  confused,  and  did  not  say  what  I 
meant  to  say ;  but  all  the  same  she  knew  what  I 
meant. 

"  It  is  only  that  you  have  no  mother,  you  know, 
Laurette,  and  very  likely,  I  dare  say,  I  am  quite 
wrong ;  but  you  must  forgive  me." 

She  had  heard  until  tlien  in  passive  silence,  with 
her  head  bent  down  so  that  I  could  not  see  her 
face ;  but  now  she  looked  up  and  pushed  back  her 
hair  from  her  forehead  as  if  trying  to  banish  some 
new  and  bewildering  dream. 

"  I  am  not  angry.  Miss  Ford,"  she  said  in  her 
usual  grave  and  childlike  tones,  "because,  of 
course  you  could  not  know ;  and  if  I  tell  you,  you 
must  not  tell  my  uncle :  I  promised  not,  for  they 
said  he  would  not  like  it  Miss  Ford,  I  am  en- 
gaged to  my  cousin,  Edward  Finley." 
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I  was  8o  much  astonished  that  for  the  moment  I 
could  not  speak.  Then  I  made  my  answer  in  abrupt 
embarrassment. 

'<  You  don't,  you  can't  mean  it  You  are  much 
too  jroung.  And  now  everything  is  changed,  you 
are  m  such  a  different  position,  I  am  sure  he  will 
not  like  it  himself.'* 

"  I  do  not  know  what  right  you  have  to  say  he 
would  not  like  it " ;  and  now  Laurette  looked  up 
and  spoke  a  little  indimiantly.  *<  It  is  quite  certain, 
and  he  would  never  give  me  up." 

I  could  say  no  more,  and  subsided  into  silence. 
Edward  Finiey  had  been  to  the  house  two  or  three 
dmes  to  see  his  cousin  and  bring  her  little  messages 
from  his  mother ;  but  the  possibility  of  an  attach- 
ment between  them  had  never  entered  my  mind. 
He  was  a  gentlemanlike  young  man,  rather  pleasing 
than  otherwise,  but  not  remarkable  in  any  way.  He 
conversed  very  properly;  he  seemed  to  be  fairly 
intelligent,  altogether  he  was  unobjectionable ;  but 
the  idea  of  Laixrette,  who  had  somehow  become  a 
little  heroine  in  my  eyes,  becoming  his  wife  was  al- 
together distasteful  to  me. 

Of  course  I  could  not  betray  her  secret  to  her 
micle;  but  I  did  feel  that  the  Finleys  were  not 
behaving  well  by  him.  Why  djd  not  Ldward  come 
Ibrward,  and  announce  his  intentions  like  a  man  ? 
He  might  naturally  be  afraid  of  offending  Mr. 
Deane,  and  beingrejected,  or  perhuM  losing  Lau- 
reUe's  fortune,  rerhaps  he  was  waiting  until  her 
hold  upon  her  uncle  should  be  more  firmly  estab- 
U^ed.  I  never  for  a  moment  wronged  Laurette. 
She  was  quite  happy  in  the  simple-minded  hope 
that  she  should  one  day  bring  riches  to  the  house 
which  had  sheltered  her  desolate  childhood,  and  I 
knew  she  thought  of  no  wrong.  But  the  Finleys 
had  more  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  I  did  blame 
them  for  their  share  in  the  business. 

That  Laurette  would  be  true  to  her  cousin,  I  had 
no  doubt.  She  was  not  likely  to  be  shaken  when  once 
she  had  given  her  word,  so  I  set  my  mind  at  rest 
about  her  and  Charleton ;  indeed,  just  at  this  time 
I  was  much  more  occupied  with  Mr.  Deane  than 
with  them.  He  had  always,  as  I  have  before  said, 
been  subject  to  variations  of  temper,  but  lately  they 
had  grown  upon  him  to  an  extent  which  msude  me 
very  uneasy.  Of  course  we  all  have  our  ups  and 
downs,  and  it  is  natural  to  feel  our  cares  pressing  us 
from  time  to  time,  especially  as  we  get  on  in  life ; 
but  then  Mr.  Deane  was  rich  and  prosperous,  and 
he  had,  as  it  were,  no  personal  anxieties,  nor  was  he 
a  man  to  disturb  himself  about  other  people's.  I 
could  only  conclude  that  it  was  health  or  natural 
temperament ;  but  I  was  sorry  for  him  when  I  saw 
how  his  nervous  irritability  grew  upon  him. 

Laurette  noticed  it  also,  and  in  her  pretty,  quiet 
way  did  mach  to  allay  it.  She  had  grown  fond  of 
the  old  man,  and  he  watched  for  her  comings  and 
Koings  as  if  it  were  a  pleasure  to  him  to  \o(£.  upon 

The  days  were  lengthening,  Edward  Finiey  had 
t>een  twice  to  the  house,  Mux^  was  drawing  to  a 
dose,  the  crocuses  were  brizhteninz  the  gardens, 
^  Charleton  was  more  wiUi  us  than  ever.  He 
generally  came  in  in  the  evenings,  though  he  dined 
^where :  and  every  now  and  then  I  tancied  that 
^  too  had  cares.  He  was  less  gay,  more  silent  and 
abstracted,  except  that  he  seem^  observant  of  Lau- 
rette when  she  chanced  to  be  in  the  room. 

One  lovely  spring  day  he  came  hurriedly  into  the 
^wing-room  where  1  was  sitting  alone,  writing 


"  Where  is  little  Miss  Deane  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  am 
going  into  the  country  on  business ;  she  will  like 
uie  £rive ;  we  shall  be  back  in  a  few  hours.  1  can 
take  her  with  me." 

*' Indeed  you  cannot,''  I  said;  and  I  believe  I 
spoke  rather  crossly.  I  am  one  of  those  people 
who  are  apt  to  get  angry  when  they  are  startled, 
and  his  abrupt  entrance  had  discomposed  me,  and 
made  me  dn^  my  ink  over  my  paper.  "  How  can 
you  propose  such  a  thing  ?  I  should  not  think  of 
allowing  her  to  go.  She  is  not  such  a  child  as  you 
teem  to  consider  her." 

"  What  nonsense  1 "  he  said,  coloring  and  looking 
annoyed.  "  But  if  that  is  all,  won't  vou  come  too? 
I  am  sure  you  will  like  it.  It  will  do  you  both 
good.  Come,  Miss  Ford,  I  know  you  will  be  glad 
to  get  out  of  London." 

His  manner  was  winning  and  cordial,  and  if 
there  was  cunning  in  it,  I  did  not  know  it ;  so  I  al- 
lowed myself  to  be  mollified,  and  we  three  set  off" 
together  in  the  pony  carriage. 

The  birds  were  singing  overhead,  the  hedges 
were  studded  with  primroses  and  violets,  the  soil 
west  wind  blew  zenUy  in  my  face  as  I  lay  back  in 
the  carriage,  and  I  suppose,  if  I  had  ever  been 
young,  it  would  have  carried  me  back  to  the  days 
of  my  youth.  We  middle-aged  wOTaen  have  our 
own  spring-like  pleasure.  The  spring  which  speaks 
to  the  young  of  the  future  cames  us  back  to  the 
past.  Many  half-sad,  half^leasant  memories  rose 
within  me  now.  I  thought  of  the  primroses  in  the 
glass  by  my  mother's  couch,  of  the  swing  under  the 
fir-trees  in  our  old  garden,  of  the  violets  by  my  lit- 
tle sister's  grave. 

Charleton  and  Laurette  had  wandered  away  into 
a  field  to  look  for  cowslips.  Suddenly  all  my  vis- 
ions vanished,  and  I  was  recalled  to  the  present 
by  Laurette's  voice,  not  low  and  sweet  as  usual, 
but  with  a  ring  of  passion  and  distress  in  it 

"  No,  no,  I  will  not  listen  to  you,"  and  then  she 
came  quickly  up  to  the  carriage,  looking  pale  and 
indiznant. 

Charleton  followed.  His  expression  was  earnest 
and  somewhat  perplexed,  as  she  shrank  firom  him, 
turning  to  me,  half  hidinz  her  face  against  me,  with 
the  gesture  of  a  shy,  wimil  child.  He  waitedpa- 
tienfly  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  he  said,  "  What 
do  you  mean,  Laurette  ?  do  you  not  intend  to  give 
me  an  answer  ?  " 

"  No,  no,"  she  said,  with  a  sharp,  low  cry,  and  I 
felt  that  she  trembled  as  she  said  it 

"  Why  do  you  press  and  frighten  her  ?  "  I  said, 
laying  my  hand  upon  his  arm*  "  She  will  tell  you ; 
you  shall  be  told  afterwards,  but  not  now." 

A  slight  cloud  passed  over  his  face,  the  look  of  a 
man  who  is  unaccustomed  to  contradiction ;  but  he 
urged  her  no  longer.  He  gathered  up  the  reins, 
and,  seating  himself  in  the  carriage,  drove  us  home, 
talking  to  me  upon  trivial  subjects  in  his  ordinary, 
ever}'-day  manner.  I  wondered  what  Laurette 
was  thinking  o^  but  she  did  not  speak  again. 

III. 
When  we  reached  the  house,  I  paused  a  moment 
in  the  hall,  and  then  followed  Laurette  up  stairs. 
I  was  disturbed  and  perplexed.  Why  could  she 
not  have  given  him  his  answer  at  once  ?  what  did 
her  agitation  mean  ?  Alas  I  had  I  not  been  right  ? 
Was  not  Edward  Finiey  standing  like  the  memory 
of  a  pledge  between  her  and  the  man  she  might 
have  chosen  ? 
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tage.  She  hmd  her  hand  upon  the  handle  of  her 
door,  and  her  face  was  turned  away  from  me,  as 
she  answered  in  a  low  roice,  ^  You  will  tell  Mm, 
Miss  Ford." 

«'  What  amltotellhim?"!  asked  rather  cm- 
ellj ;  bot  I  did  not  understand  her,  and  I  longed  for 
some  assurance  that  mj  fears  had  been  ground- 
less. 

She  made  no  answer,  but  opened  her  door,  and  I 
followed  her  into  the  room,  and  sat  down  upon  the 
sofa,  waiting  anxiously  whilst  she  walked  to  the 
dressing-table,  and  stood  before  the  glass  taking  off 
her  hat  and  smoothing  back  her  hair  as  if  all  was  as 
usual  with  her;  but  I  could  see  that  her  hands 
were  trembling.  Notwithstanding  her  usual  cour- 
tesy, she  took  no  inrther  notice  of  me ;  so  after  a 
time  I  repeated  my  Question. 

*'  You  are  to  tell  him  that  I  am  engaged  to  Ed- 
ward Finley,  of  course,"  she  said  impatiently,  sdll 
standing  with  her  back  to  me,  and  stamping  her 
foot  upon  the  floor.  "  Why  do  you  ask,  Miss  JFord  ? 
you  know  what  I  meant  you  to  say." 

**  Why  eannot  you  speak  to  him  yourself? "  I 
said,  uneasily  shifting  my  ground,  and  then,  as  she 
woald  not  seem  to  hear,  I  took  courage  and  went  on 
more  boldly.  ^'Do  not  deceive  yourself  in  this 
matter,  Lanrefcte.  It  is  an  important  step  that  you 
are  taking.  Are  you  sure  of  yourself?  I  know 
nothinff,  of  course,  but  before  I  heard  of  your 
eonsin  1  sometimes  £u»cied  that  you  liked  Cluurle- 
ton.  Are  you  certain  that  you  know  ironr  own 
mind?" 

*'  I  am  quite  oertsun  that  I  mean  to  many  my 
cousin  Edward,"  said  Laurette,  and  now  she  ^x)ke 
with  steady  distinetnesa,  and  tamed  to  look  me  full  in 
the  face.  ^  You  had  no  right  to  imaeino  anrthing 
else.  What  have  I  done,  that  you  ahoold  think  I 
would  be  false  to  him  ?  " 

Then  I  ooa)d  only  murmnr  apologies.  I  had 
been  wrong,  of  eourse,  and  it  was  natuial  she  should 
feel  angry ;  \mi  in  ipite  of  it  all  the  misgtrings 
could  not  be  easily  repressed.  I  wondered,  had  she 
given  me  her  full  oonndence.  in  any  ease,  I  could 
do  no  more,  and  I  lefi  the  room,  penitent,  but  yet 
with  an  uncertain,  wavering  misgiving  which  could 
not  be  got  rid  of. 

In  tl^  evening,  when  Mr.  Deane  was  in  his  study 
and  Laurette  had  sone  to  bed,  I  gave  her  meesage. 
Charleton  was  sitting  in  the  arm-diair  opposite  to 
me  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  He  laid  it  down,  and 
listened  without  any  affectation  of  indifference,  as 
somewhat  timidly  I  told  my  story ;  yet  he  was  not 
so  much  cast  down  as  I  had  expected. 

<<  So  she  is  engaged,  poor  child,"  he  said.  And 
then  he  leant  forward  with  a  si^  and  lo(d:ed  into 
the  6re  as  ifwrapped  in  meditation,  i  had  expected 
some  outbreak  of  feeling,  some  show  of  disappoint- 
ment ;  and  in  spite  of  my  timidity  I  think  I  sboold 
have  liked  it  better  than  his  compassionate  tone  in 
speaking  of  her. 

'<  What  kind  of  person  is  this  cousin  ?  Is  he  rare 
to  remain  true  to  her  ?  "  he  asked  aiier  a  pause. 

He  had  seemed  to  me  all  alon^  entirely  to  ignore 
Laurette's  fortune,  and  although!  did  not  for  a  mo- 
ment accuse  him  of  interested  motives,  I  was  alittle 
vexed  by  the  cool  manner  in  whidi  he  pot  it  aside ; 
so  I  answered,  rather  dryly,  that  I  had  no  reason  to 
suspect  Mr.  Finley  of  un&hhfulaess,  and  in  this  case 
he  certainly  had  no  inducement  to  it. 

My  tone  was  provoking,  I  know,  and  1  meant  it 
to  be  so ;  but  he  took  no  notice  of  it.    The  grave 


he  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  room  and  came 
back  again  before  he  answered. 

"  You  do  not  understand  me,  Miss  Ford,^  he  said, 
^  yet  surely  you  must  alreadv  have  had  mis^vings. 
To-morrow  everything  must  be  known.  Mr.  Deane 
has  failed ;  I  fear  very  little  wiU  be  saved  from  fait 
creditors." 

I  don't  think  that  I  realirod  it  for  the  first  mo- 
ment ;  it  seemed  so  strange  and  inexplicable.  We 
had  always  regarded  Mr.  Deane  as  so  c«rtainly 
prosperous,  and  now  ruin  seemed  to  have  come  up- 
on him  unawares.  I  felt  stunned  and  bewildered, 
and  for  the  moment  could  say  nothing. 

*'  Laurette,  of  course,  knows  nothin*];  of  this,**  be 
continued  after  a  pause.  «  Poor  child,  the  will  be 
thrown  once  more  upon  the  world ;  1  widi  that  she 
could  have  made  her  home  with  me." 

"  You  knew  this,  and  therefore  yon  spoke  lo  hear ; 
then  it  was  not  because  you  had  fallen  in  love  vrith 
her?" 

"No,  I  think  not,"  he  said ;  "but  1  wished  to 
marry  her,  and  I  should  not  have  wished  it  unless 
I  were  very  fond  of  her." 

He  smiled,  as  he  said  it,  a  brieht,  kindly  smile, 
and  1  did  not  disbelieve  him,  tibough  I  still  Mt 
angry.  It  might  be  generous  and  disinterestad, 
but  what  right  had  he  to  come  to  her  with  such  a 
questi<m,  implying  a  love  which  he  did  not  feel  ? 
F^haps  I  was  unnecessarily  romantic ;  but  I  was 
glad  that  Laurette  had  refused  him,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  he  would  have  done  her  an  injury  had 
he  married  her  out  of  affectionate  pity. 

What  an  independent  little  creature  Laurette 
was  1  She  was  in  no  need  of  such  a  sacrifice.  Hcfw 
distinctly  and  steadily  ^e  had  given  her  answer  1 
I  remembered  it  now  with  satisfaction.  No,  Char- 
leton had  no  need  to  pity  her ;  her  mind  had  been 
made  up  before  she  saw  him ;  she  had  always  been 
secure  nrom  him,  and  was  happy  in  her  security. 

I  went  hito  the  hail  to  bolt  the  door  afier  Charie- 
ton,  lor  it  was  late,  and  tiie  servants  had  gone  to 
bed;  and  then  I  took  my  candle  and  began  to 
mount  the  stairs,  holding  my  dress  close  round  mfe, 
and  treading  softly,  that  I  might  not  disturb  Mr. 
Deane,  for  I  had  to  pass  his  door.  Tlien  it  oocmrred 
to  me  that  Laurette,  if  ^e  were  still  awake,  miglit 
like  to  know  that  Charleton  had  received  her  nee- 
sage.  As  I  paused  ior  a  moment  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  it  seemed  to  me  that  something  white  fled 
&st  before  me  akms  the  dark  passage.  It  miglit 
be  that  Laurette  had  been  watching  for  the  sound 
of  his  departure.  As  the  thought  crossed  my  mind 
I  passed  hurriedly  along  the  corridor,  and  seeing 
Laurette's  door  Mar,  pushed  it  softly  open. 

She  was  standing  by  the  window  as  if  she  bad 
just  turned  from  it,  and  she  was  hiding  her  face 
against  the  walL  The  little  white  figure  looked 
very  desolate,  standing  there  in  the  cold  moonlight, 
and  I  was  about  to  exclaim,  when  a  sort  of  sob 
broke  from  her,  and  the  low,  wailing  cry,  "  O,  it  is 
so  hard,  I  cannot ;  no,  I  cannot." 

Som^ww  I  felt  lUce  a  traitor,  listening  to  words 
I  was  not  meant  to  hear,  looking  on  at  titmble 
in  which  I  knew  she  would  let  me  have  no  part, 
and  at  the  meaning  of  which  I  haordly  dared^  to 
guess ;  so  I  slid  uselessly  oat  of  the  room  witk- 
oot  being  observed  by  Laurette,  who,  poor  ohald, 
was  quite  abeorbed  in  her  own  tronble ;  and  it  was 
only  when  I  fbond  myself  in  the  passage  that  I  felt 
some  courace  return,  and  began  to  be  afraid  at  my 
past  cowardice. 
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attract  attentkni.  Laorette  was  standinff  jast  as  I 
had  left  ber,  bat  she  tamed  as  I  pushed  open  liie 
door,  and  looked  with  displeasure  at  mv  intrusion. 
<'Ithoaght  joa  were  «)ne  to  bed,  Miss  Ford," 
she  said,  quite  in  her  usual  voice,  although  the  tears 
were  sdll  opon  her  pale  cheeks,  and  her  tone  said 
plainlj,  Why  have  you  come  here  ?  I  do  not  want 
joo. 

I  answered  by  reproaching  her  for  being  still  up, 
for  her  repellent  manner  ma^e  me  afraid  of  seeking 
for  her  confidence. 

"U  is  past  twelve  o'clock.  I  only  came  be- 
cwtm  I  thought  you  might  like  to  know  that  I  had 
deliTered  your  message." 

"  Thank  you,**  she  said,  and  came  and  sat  down 
in  a  d»air  near  me.  I  thought  that  she  was  fbrrdng 
ber.^elf  to  ask  no  more,  and  I  would  gladly  have 
^ren  her  comfort  if  I  might,  but  how  could  I  re- 
peat Charleton's  words  ? 

I  tamed  them  over  a^n  in  my  mind  as  the  con- 
▼ictloB  grerw  stronger  within  me  that  it  had  been  a 
lard  ttroggle  to  say  "  no  *'  to  him.  She  had  prom- 
ised, and  nothing  should  make  her  break  her  word ; 
she  woald  be  true  to  Edward  Finlev,  and  she  did  not 
T«t  perceive  that,  however  she  miv{it  act,  it  had  now 
beeome  an  impoesibilHy  to  her.  If  it  had  not  been 
fcr  my  interview  with  Charleton,  I  should  not  have 
hesitated  to  tell  her  so,  but  I  was  proud  for  her,  and 
after  what  he  had  said  I  could  not  do  it 

**  Good-night,  Laurette,"  I  said ;  and  then,  as  it 
were  almost  in  sp^te  of  myself,  I  made  one  more 
opening  for  her  to  speak  out  to  me.  "  What  has 
kept  you  up  so  late  ?  " 

"tiy  head  aches  so,"  she  said,  coldly  drawing 
beraelf  a  Httle  away  from  me ;  ^i%  does  not  matr 
tar." 

••Poor  Htlle  thing,  she  is  much  too  proud,"  I 
thought,  with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  vexa^on,  but  I 
ooold  say  no  more. 

Mr.  I>eane  did  not  appear  at  breakfast  the  next 
morning ;  and  he  did  not  come  home  all  day. 

Li  tM  evening  it  was  in  the  papers,  and  every 
OM  knew  that  the  firm  of  Deane  k  Co,  had  failed. 

As  we  sat  together  in  the  drawing-room  atfterour 
t9ie-h-4ft€  dinner,  I  told  Laurette  what  had  happened. 
^  did  not  cry  or  make  any  comments,  but  she  sat 
still,  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hands  and  gazing 
into  the  fire. 

*Poor  Uncle  Jasper  f  she  said  after  a  time. 
" Poor  Uncle  Jasper,  what  will  he  do?** 

We  nt  ^ere  silent  ibr  an  hour  or  more,  await- 
uig  his  return.  I  feared  to  meet  him ;  Ids  prids 
mitt  have  made  the  soffering  hard  to  bear. 

Hw  ni^t  was  very  still,  but  the  rain  was  fUKng 
'tetdily,  and  the  w«t  pavement  gleamed  in  the 
laapK^  There  was  a  ring.  I  saw  a  sudden 
nuh  or  color  to  Lanrette's  pale  fkoe ;  but  it  was 
only  Cfaarieton.  He  came  in,  giving  her  one  com- 
PMionate  glance  ae  he  sat  down  in  his  aecustoraed 
pi^e,  bat  me  did  not  look  «p. 

**  Are  von  tore  that  he  it  ootting  hone  to- 
oislit?'*  i  taid,  at  the  dock  stroek  eleven,  and  as  I 
^poke  the  front-door  was  opened  by  a  lalch-key  from 
^ntfaont.  I  wae  tivmbliag  so  that  I  could  not  have 
ftood  up,  but  Laurette  rose  at  once  and  ran  out 
into  the  hall.  Mr.  Deane  waa  passing  on  into  his 
^Mr,  hot  she  weat  np  to  him  and  took  his  hands. 

•*  Bow  cold  and  wet  yoa  are,  dear  Uncle  Jasper,** 
^•nd;  •'oome  to  the  fim,**  and  then  she  drew 
him  into  the  drawing-room  and  made  him  tit  down. 
I  oaa  tee  lier  now,  mbbing  his  hands  in  hers,  as  she 
uelt  before  him  on  the  mg.    Charleton  fbtdied 


some  wine  finom  the  diningnroom.  Though  Mr. 
Deane  said  he  had  dined,  we  knew  well  enoush 
that  he  had  eaten  nothing  that  day.  He  lifted  the 
glass  to  his  Ups,  and  then  his  hand  shook,  and  he 
put  it  down  a^n  with  a  clatter. 

*«  I  have  ruined  you,"  he  said,  hoarsely,  turning 
from  Liaurette. 

He  had  been  quite  calm  and  collected  all  day, 
Charieton  told  us  afterwards,  but  now  he  was  un- 
nerved, and  not  even  Laurette  had  power  to  com- 
fort him.  As  he  took  his  candle  and  walked  across 
the  room,  I  could  not  help  seeing  how  much  he  was 
aged  and  altered. 

IV. 

Of  course,  neople  were  very  sony  for  Mr.  Deane, 
and  for  a  week  or  so  nothing  else  was  talked  of  in 
our  Square. 

He,  poor  man,  was  silent  and  abstracted  when  at 
home,  so  it  was  from  Charleton  that  I  heard  of  his 
plans.  The  slender  means  which  remained  to  him 
were  snfiicient  to  enable  him  to  live  quietly  in  the 
country:  he  was  leaving  business,  and  giving  up 
his  house  in  Belfield  Square.  I  never  understood 
the  business  part  of  it,  nor  how  it  was  that  any^ng 
remained  to  him;  but  I  believe  some  arrangement 
was  made  with  die  creditc«^  and  the  other  part- 
ners of  the  firm  subsequently  recovered  and  carried 
on  the  business  under  another  name.  As  for  BIr. 
Deane,  even  if  he  hakl  been  able  to  conthme  in  the 
firm,  I  doubt  whether  he  would  not  have  been  in- 
capacitated for  hard  work  by  the  shock  he  had  re- 
ceived. **He  has  a  little  woperty  in  Surrey,** 
Charleton  tgld  me ;  "  he  will  be  happier  there.** 

Then  the  question  arose.  What  would  beeome  of 
Laurette? 

She  herself  did  not  seem  to  have  a  doubt.  Her 
uncle  wiahed  for  her,  and  die  would  live  with  him 
until  Edward  claimed  her.  **  Poor  Edward,  it  wiU 
be  a  great  loss  to  him ;  but  then  one  can  always 
wait,  you  know  *' ;  so  she  said,  and  I  could  not  bear 
to  shake  her  happy  trust. 

We  were  all  sitting  at  breakfast  one  morning, 
when  the  postman's  knock  was  heard  at  the  door. 
I  had  come  to  dread  poetrtime,  of  late.  The  knock 
bronght  a  ckmd  over  Mr.  Deane's  Au^ ;  he  pushed 
away  his  plate  and  held  out  his  hand  for  the  let- 
ters. There  were  several  businesa-like4ooIdng  en- 
velopes for  him,  three  letters  for  Charleton,  one  for 
me,  and  one  for  Laurette. 

I  saw  that  she  took  it  a  little  eagerly,  but  I  did 
not  watch  her ;  I  was  occupied  with  my  own  letter 
from  an  old  friend  in  India.  As  I  tonied  the  first 
cloeely  written  sheet  I  did  look  op.  She  was  sit^ 
ting  opposite  to  me ;  Mr.  Deane  bad  walked  away 
to  the  fireplace,  but  Charleton  was  still  at  tlie  ta- 
ble. As  i  k)oked  I  oould  not  repress  an  exclam»- 
tion. 

She  was  even  paler  than  ueual,  her  eyes  were 
full  of  burning  tears,  and  her  hand  was  clendied 
upon  the  letter  she  held.  I  knew  her  well  enough 
to  abstain  from  sympathy  or  qoestionf ;  indeM, 
there  was  no  need  for  them ;  I  had  guested  only  too 
Binrely  what  had  come  to  pass. 

As'  she  met  my  look  she  roee  and  walked  to  the 
window.  Charieton  swe^  up  hit  letters  and  haa- 
tily  left  the  room ;  Mr.  Deane  foUowed,  and  I  re- 
mained, sitting  over  my  half-emptied  cup  of  tea, 
tincertain  whether  to  speak  or  no.  I  coold  see  that 
she  was  strug^ng  with  tears  as  she  sat  down,  hid- 
ing her  face  against  the  curtain,  but  one  low  cry 
came  firom  her  which  out  me  to  the  heart. 
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"  My  poor  child,  try  to  bear  it,"  I  said,  going  up 
to  her.  She  answered  by  putting  the  letter  into 
my  hands. 

As  I  read  my  indication  was  almost  superseded 
by  surprise.  How  Edward  Finley  had  contriyed  to 
do  it  in  so  plausible  and  gentlemanlike  a  manner, 
I  never  shall  be  able  to  understand.  He  was  so 
completely  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  his  own 
conduct,  that,  in  spite  of  myself,  my  angry  feelings 
calmed  down,  and  I  grew  to  regard  it  as  more  nat- 
ural if  not  excusable.  He  seemed  to  take  it  for 
granted  that,  under  the  circumstances,  she  would 
wish  to  be  released  from  her  engagement  Of  course, 
they  could  not  marry  \for  years,  and  he  would  not 
bind  her  to  such  a  trial. 

I  remembered  Laurette's  words, "  One  can  always 
wait,  you  know,"  and  the  happy,  trusting  smile  with 
which  she  had  said  it,  and  I  grieved  for  Uie  awaken- 
ing which  had  come  to  her.  Yet  seeing  and  under- 
standing its  bitterness  as  I  did,  I  could  not  yet  be- 
lieve that  she  had  loved  him.  No ;  but  she  had 
trusted  him  implicitly,  entirely ;  her  one  thought 
and  hope  had  been  to  bring  happiness  to  his  home, 
and  it  hurt  her  sorely  to  find  that  she  had  been  de- 
ceived. 

She  had  been  so  proud  of  him ;  oflen  and  often 
she  had  recounted  ms  good  deeds,  his  care  for  his 
mother,  his  kindness  to  herself;  and  now  it  all 
seemed  false  and  hollow,  and  she  could  believe  in 
it  no  longer.  Of  course,  she  -was  wrong  and  un- 
just ;  he  was  still  a  good  son  and  an  anectionate 
cousin ;  but  she  had  trusted  herself  to  him  and  he 
had  not  kept  faith  with  her,  —  how  could  she  still 
believe  in  him  ? 

Poor  little  Laurette  I  I  thought  about  her  sadly 
that  day.  She  had  rejected  Charleton  even  whilst 
she  thought  he  loved  her ;  she  had  not  allowed  her- 
self to  thmk  of  him.  because  she  held  herself  pledged ; 
now  she  was  left,  as  it  were,  alone,  and  I  could 
give  her  no  comfort,  knowing,  as  I  did,  that  she 
had  never  had  his  love. 

She  said  she  was  tired,  and  went  early  to  bed 
that  evening.  Whilst  Mr.  Deane  and  Qiarleton 
were  still  in  the  dining-room,  I  went  softly  up  to 
her  room.  The  candle  was  put  out,  but  the  wnite 
moonlight  was  streaming  in  at  the  window  and 
showed  me  the  Utde  white  figure  sitting  up  in  bed, 
with  her  hands  clasped  round  her  knees,  and  her 
dark  tearless  eyes  wide  open. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Laurette?  Cannot  you 
sleeo?" 

''No,  Miss  Ford.  It  is  so  hard.  I  feel  as  if 
everything  were  going  away.  I  can  never  believe 
in  anything  again.  I  would  never  have  given  him 
up.  I  always  thought  that  he  cared,  and  now  it  is 
au  so  cold,"  she  saia  ;  and  she  shivered  and  clung 
to  me  in  her  childish  way,  putting  down  her  head 
upon  my  shoulder. 

After  a  time  she  was  somewhat  soothed  and  com- 
forted. I  saw  her  lay  her  curly  head  upon  the  pil- 
low before  I  would  leave  her,  and  then  I  went 
down  stairs  a^ain. 

Mr.  Deane  nad  heard  the  whole  story,  and  was 
ftdl  of  righteous  indignation. 

^  Poor  little  thing,  is  she  sleeping  ?  "  he  asked. 
*<I  think  I  will  go  and  look  at  her."  I  thought 
myself  that  she  was  much  better  left  alone,  but  I 
did  not  like  to  say  it,  so  he  took  his  candle  and 
went  up  stairs  with  me. 

Laurette  was  lying  fast  asleep;  her  soft  curls 
were  tumbled  about  on  the  pillows,  her  lips  just 
parted,  her  little  hand  hanging  down  over  tne  side 


of  the  bed.  Mr.  Deane  stood  over  her  with  a  sad 
and  almost  reverent  expi*ession  upon  his  fiwje. 

"  Grod  bless  her  I "  he  said,  as  he  turned  away, 
and  I  saw  that  a  tear  had  dropped  upon  the  sheet. 

Charleton  was  waiting  outside  in  the^  passage. 
There  had  been  something  peculiar  in  his  manner 
all  the  evening,  —  a  kind  of  restless  impatience 
quite  unusual  to  him,  so  that  I  was  not  surprised 
when  he  said,  laying  his  hand  abruptly  upon  my 
arm,  — 

"  Miss  Ford,  can  I  speak  to  you  alone  ?  " 

When  we  were  together  in  the  drawing-room  he 
put  a  chair  for  me  and  stood  himself  with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  but  it  was  some  moments  before  he 
spoke. 

As  I  looked  at  him  I  could  not  help  wishing  that 
it  had  been  otherwise.  He  was  not  a  superlatively 
proper  young  man,  like  Edward  Finley :  if  his  jrray 
eyes  were  frank  they  were  also  somewhat  defiant ; 
if  his  manner  was  firee  it  was  perhaps  a  little  reck- 
less :  but  there  was  a  truth  and  force  about  him  of 
which  I  felt  the  attraction.  He  might  be  some- 
what of  a  despot,  but  he  would  be  just  and  genial 
in  his  despotism.  Would  it  not  have  been  better 
l^at  Laurette  should  have  been  in  his  hands  — 
loving  him  as  I  was  sure  she  might  have  loved  him 
—  than  that  she  should  become  the  property  of 
such  a  man  as  Edward  Finley  ? 

"I  believe  that  I  have  always  loved  her,"  he 
said  at  last,  breaking  the  silence.  *^  At  least,  Biiss 
Ford,  I  know  it  now.  If  she  wiU  come  to  me,  I 
will  do  all  that  a  man  can  do.  I  am  going  back  to 
America,  but  I  believe  that  she  will  trust  herself  to 
me." 

I  did  not  answer  him  dryly  or  indignantly,  as  I 
might  once  have  done  ;  for  I  knew  him  well  enon^h 
to  believe  that  it  was  not  vanity  which  made  lam 
say  it ;  but  I  knew  Laurette  better,  and  I  was  cer- 
tain that  to  speak  now  would  be  to  ruin  his  chances 
forever.  So  I  persuaded  him  for  the  present  to  let 
the  matter  rest. 

"  1  am  ^ing  back  to  America,"  he  swd  one  day, 
quite  cardessi^,  turning  over  the  newspaper  to  look 
for  steamers.  And  I  saw  that  the  color  flashed 
across  her  face  and  she  let  her  knife  fietll,  but  she 
never  said  a  word.  Charleton  saw  it  too,  but  he 
gave  no  sign. 

Then,  'vnien  summer  came,  the  old  house  in  Bel- 
field  Square  was  empty  ;  we  had  gone  down  to  Mr. 
Deane's  place  in  the  country ;  and  Charleton  had 
slipped  out  of  our  life  :  he  would  come  once  more, 
he  said,  to  say  good  by. 

It  was  a  pretty  little  farm-house  standing  in  the 
midst  of  Siurrey  meadows,  —  meadows  with  crimson 
sorrel  and  yellow  buttercups  growing  amongst  the 
long  waving  graes.  Mr.  Deane  had  become  feebler 
and  older,  1  thought,  but  he  seemed  quite  happ^. 
He  sat  basking  in  the  sun,  with  his  newspaper  in 
his  hand,  or  walked  slowly  rounds  small  domain, 
inspecting  the  shrubs ;  perhaps  it  was  a  relief  to  him 
to  be  firee  from  the  pressure  of  business.  But  Lao- 
rette's  clieeks  did  not  grow  rosy  in  the  country  air ; 
she  grew  paler  and  more  languid.  Again  she  shut 
herself  up  firom  me ;  she  liked  best  to  wander  about  by 
herself^  and  often  I  found  her  lying  awake  in  her 
little  white  bed  during  those  summer  nights. 

Then  it  was  that  a  new  apprehension  ^rew  up 
within  me-  Why  did  Charleton  never  wnte,  why 
did  he  not  come  ?  Perhaps  he  had  again  mistakei 
his  feelings ;  periiaps  he  would  sail,  and  we  should 
never  see  him  ag^n.  Was  it  not  possible  that  he 
might  already  have  sailed  ? 
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No  wonder  Laurette  grew  sadder  and  paler ;  she 
coald  have  waited  bravely  and  patiently,  and  now 
there  was  nothing  to  wait  for  except  the  long  part- 
ing for  life.  Tormented  as  I  was  by  misgiyings,  how 
could  I  speak  ?  and  I  could  not  write  to  Charleton, 
for  1  did  not  know  his  address. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  little  drawing-room  one  day, 
when  I  heard  the  unusual  sound  of  a  firm,  manly 
tread  in  the  passage,  and  the  next  moment  Charle- 
tmi  stood  beioro  me. 

I  never  was  more  cordial  to  any  one  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life.  I  started  up,  grasped  his  hands, 
and  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  did  not  kiss  him. 

"  Where  is  she  V  "  he  asked.  The  next  minute 
he  had  stepped  into  the  garden,  and  I  was  left  to 
my  own  happy  imaginations. 

Weill  at  last  happiness  had  found  her.  She 
had  waited  long,  but  it  had  come  at  last,  though 
not  in  the  shape  in  which  she  had  looked  for  it. 

I  often  get  letters  from  her  now.  They  are  well 
aod  prosperous,  and  she  has  a  little  boy  and  girl ; 
but  somehow  I  think  of  her  still  as  she  was  when 
I  last  saw  her.  The  pretty  picture  in  the  dinsv 
litde  vestry  is  still  before  my  eyes :  the  joy  beUs 
are  clanging  overhead,  the  rosy  choir-boy  is  peer- 
ing round  the  comer,  die  clei^  is  hanging  up  the 
surplice,  Mr.  Deane  is  in  the  doorway  talking  to 
the  clergyman,  the  sunlight  is  streaming  in  through 
the  painted  glass  window,  and  the  little  bride,  with 
her  veil  thrown  back  and  her  dark  hair  clustering 
round  her  forehead,  lifts  her  sweet  eyes  to  her  hus- 
band, and  smiles  as  die  takes  the  pen  from  his 
hand  to  vmte  her  name. 

It  was  the  last  that  I  saw  of  '*  little  Miss  Deane." 
h  was  hard  to  part  frxim  her,  but  I  felt  that  she  was 
taSe  in  Charleton's  hands.  If  he  was  daring  he 
was  strong,  if  he  was  wilful  he  was  true,  and  I 
knew  that  ne  loved  her.  I  had  been  sad  for  her, 
and  I  had  rejoiced  for  her,  and  there  was  a  blank ; 
but  as  I  sit  by  my  solitary  fireside,  feeling  that  age 
is  coming  upon  me,  and  that  I  have  no  one  near  who 
will  miss  me  very  much  when  I  am  gone,  the  thought 
of  little  Laurette  comes  across  me,  with  her  proud 
reserve,  her  passionate  grieft,  and  her  pretty,  win- 
ning ways,  and  the  memory  casts  a  brightness 
across  the  dimness  of  my  life. 

THE  BED  NOSE. 

Ik  the  village  of  Tatdecombe  were  many  curious 
persons ;  and  very  small  matters  sufficed  to  awaken 
their  curiosity.  It  was  generally  satisfied  at  last, 
either  by  incontrovertible  proof  or  by  ingenious 
speculation ;  but  there  was  one  puzzle  whicm  could 
not  be  solved  either  by  a  collection  of  fiu^  or  a 
reduction  of  theories.  Everybody  wondered,  and 
nobody  knew  why  Mrs.  Murton  had  a  red  nose. 

Wherever  you  went  you  were  sure  to  hear  some- 
thing about  Mrs.  Murton;  you  were  questioned 
about  her  looks ;  you  could  not  help  confessing  that 
she  was  a  very  pretty  little  woman ;  you  had  to 
allow  that  it  was  a  great  pity  so  pretty  a  little 
woman  had  so  red  a  nose;  you  were  strictly 
charged  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  the  phenom- 
enon ;  you  were,  of  course,  unable ;  and  the  village 
of  Tatdecombe  remained  dissatisfied. 

The  problem  had  been  submitted  to  a  distin- 
guished mathematician  who  lived  in  the  neighbor- 
hood,  who  had  been  very  high  amongst  die  wrang- 
lers at  Cambridge,  and  who  was  said  to  have  won 


problems;    and  also  to  the  wise  woman  of  the 
parish,  who  was  supposed  to  understand  the  lan- 

rge  of  the  many-twinkling  stars,  and  who  could, 
a  consideration,  see  looming  in  the  future  any 
kind  of  husband  any  silly  young  woman  wished  for ; 
but  they  were  both  obliged  to  give  it  up. 

It  certainly  was  no  ordinary  nose ;  and  thereby 
hung  a  tale.  Something  else  hsmgs  thereby  in  the 
case  of  the  upper  ten  uiousand  savage  women ;  a 
gold  ling  or  a  piece  of  crystal  is  with  them  the 
Hanging  ornament;  but  Mrs.  Murton  was  highly 
civiuz^  and  refined,  and  as  to  her  nose,  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  thereby  hung  a  tale. 

Now  about  red  noses  there  are  divers  theories ; 
and  most  of  them  are,  according  to  mv  judgment 
and  experience,  wrong.  You  very  seldom  see  a 
red  nose,  which,  upon  reflection,  not  in  the  looking- 
glass,  but  in  the  miod,  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
right  thing  in  the  right  place.  So  much  so,  in  fact, 
tMt  if  you  were  to  meet  a  certain  person  of  your 
acquaintance,  and  were  to  miss  the  usual  redness 
of  nose,  you  would  at  once  say,  **  My  dear  So-and- 
so,  you  aon't  look  at  all  well " ;  and  you  would  be 
on  the  point  of  adding,  by  way  of  explanation, 
"  Your  nose  is  quite  pale."  There  is  a  very  preva- 
lent belief  that  alcohol  is  at  the  bottom  (or,  rather, 
tip)  of  every  red  nose ;  but  I  can  (on  oath,  if  neces- 
sary) declare  that  one  of  the  reddest  noses  I  ever 
saw  was  above  the  chin  of  a  man  who  had  been 
from  his  youth  up  almost  a  Bechabite,  and  to 
whom  the  doctor  actually  recommended  a  liberal 
allowance  of  generous  wine,  as  die  best  means  of 
toning  down  die  color.  For  a  red  nose  is  a  great 
drawback  to  a  clergyman,  whose  parishioners  look 
upon  it  with  su^icion;  so  that  die  efficacy  of  his 
ministrations  is  impeded  by  his  nasal  deformity. 
Indeed,  the  more  reprobate  amongst  the  boys  of 
his  parish  lurk  in  uncuscoverable  hiding-places,  and 
greet  the  reverend  eendeman  with  snatches  of  a 
comic  song  called  Jouy  Nose. 

StUl,  there  is  a  fashion  of  nose  which,  with  a 
view  to  conformity,  ought  to  be  red,  which  prop- 
erly accompanies  a  certain  complexion,  which  har- 
monizes with  cheeks,  and  ears,  and  hands,  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  right  nose  in  the  right  place, 
and  which  seems  more  natural  and  less  remancable 
than  the  most  natural  red  hair. 

But  on  none  of  these  grounds  was  Mrs.  Murton's 
case  to  be  explained.  Arethusa  was  not  more 
unlikely  to  have  had  a  taste  for  alcohol;  and, 
moreover,  Mrs.  Murton's  complexion  was  lovely ;  her 
cheeks,  and  ears,  and  hands  were  as  delicately 
tinted  as  the  daintiest  blush-rose;  and  her  nose, 
therefore,  seemed  quite  unnatural,  and  out  of 
place,  so  faur  as  the  color  was  concerned,  —  for  in 
other  respects  it  wasperfecdy  natural,  being  exauis- 
itely  shaped,  and  unexceptionably  situated.  Mrs. 
Murton  was  the  wife  of  the  vicar,  a  young  man  who 
was  reputed  to  be  a  prodigy  of  learning,  who  had 
gready  distinguished  himself  at  the  university, 
and  who  had  been  presented  by  his  college,  not 
long  after  he  took  his  degree,  to  the  vicarage  of 
Tattlecombe.  It  was  whispered  about,  moreover, 
that  Mrs.  Murton  was  not  unacquainted  with  awful 
mysteries ;  that  she  had  received  what  very  credu- 
lous people  are  pleased  to  call  a  supmor  education ; 
that  she  could  read  Latin  and  Italian  with  equal 
ease,  that  is,  with  considerable  ease ;  that  she  was 
fanodliar  with  Greek;  that  she  had  even  a  smat- 
tering of  Hebrew ;  that  she  was  versed  in  ancient 
history,    metaphysics,    and '  theology ;    and    that, 
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itood,  eyen  if  die«eidom  putihem  into  practioe,  the 
priBci{ile8  of  logie. 

Tke  Tiear  and  his  wife  had  two  little  childrea  of 
▼ery  tender  years,  both  girls ;  aad  it  was  remarked 
that  tirair  edueatioii  aod  laaaagenieBt  were  left 
almost  entirety  to  Mrs.  Murton,  who,  if  ever  the 
Ticar  attempted  to  interfere,  would  turn  upon  him 
with  a  tarteess  hardly  to  foe  expected  from  her 
habitual  fweetneas,  and  would  say  to  him  sharply, 
**  Pray,  allow  me  to  know  what  is  best  for  f^h-ls*^  ; 
aad  would  accompany  her  words  with  an  aii«;r7 
flash  of  the  eye,  and  a  glanoe  of  deep  meanin*;, 
which  at  once  nlenoed  the  reverend  gentleman, 
and  led  witnesses  to  suppose  that  there  was 
between  Mr.  umI  Mrs.  Murton  some  secret  which 
gate  her  aa  adranti^e,  whenever  she  chose  to 
eBsreiae  it,  ofier  her  reverend  consort. 

€k>se  obeemtion  led  me  to  beUeve  that  the 
seeret  to  which  Mrs.  Mmton  owed  hw  power  was 
somehow  connected  with  the  red  nose,  and  that 
the  red  nose  was  to  Mrs.  Murton  a  thorn  in  the 
fledk,  Mny  a  time,  when  she  had  reason  to  believe 
she  was  unnoticed,  have  I  seen  her  watchin<r  it  in 
mirron  and  all  manner  of  reflect(H*s;  and  every 
tune  I  have  remarked  that  a  ckrud  momentarily 
passed  over  her  fece,  aod  that  fer  a  minute  or  so 
after  her  oontesiplation  she  was  irritable  and  snap- 
pish. Bat  fer  a  kmg  while  I  could  find  no  one 
iHio  co«dd  read  me  the  riddle,  who  could  solve 
the  puzzle  which  tortured  the  gossips  of  Tattle- 
combe. 

Murder,  however,  will  out ;  and  at  last  I  feund 
somebody  who  couki  clear  up  the  mystery  wluch 
hunff  over  Mrs.  Murtoa's  nose. 

I  mil  in.  I  am  happy  to  say,  with  the  delightfel 
Mrs.  Tittle,  who  herself  came  from  Tattleoombe. 
Uttle  had  been  a  friend  of  mine  from  early  yondi; 
and  so  Mrs.  Tittle  admitted  me  with  more  than 
usual  readintss  to  intimate  neqaanitaiioe.  I  soon 
discovered  that  she  was  a  woman  who  was  sure  to 
know  whatever  could  be  known  bv  close  inquiry, 
keen  observation,  and  acateness  of  hearing  about 
all  her  neighbors'  affairs;  die  even  teemed  to 
have  a  bey  to  the  cnpboardt  where  many  of  them 
k^  their  private  skeletons,  and  so  she  was  clearly 
the  person  who  shouki  be  able  to  enlighten  me. 
On  a  favorable  opportunity,  therefore,  I  said  to 
her,  ^You  know  TatUeeombe,  I  believe,  Mrs. 
TitUe?" 

**  O  yes,"  she  answered,  "as  wellt  Dear  little 
Tattlecombe  f  I  know  every  tombstone  and  gmve- 
mound  in  the  pretty  churchyard ;  every  green  lane 
for  ten  miles  round;  every  lovely  view  in  the  whole 
neighborhood ;  eyery  cow,  I  verily  believe,  in  die 
parish ;  and  every  queer  old  gossip  in  the  thatched 
cottaees.'' 

**  ^d  I  dare  say  you  know  the  Mortons  ?"  I  re- 
joined. 

''TlieMnrtonsl'' she  replied.  «AhIthatIdo, 
—  so  well.  Lily  Murton,  tnat  is  Mrs.  Murton,  wlio 
was  lily  Bourne,  and  I  were  like  tisters  when  we 
were  at  eehool  together.  But  we  have  not  eeen 
much  of  one  another  fer  the  last  year  or  so.  Do 
^otf  know  them?" 

<'S%htly.  I  was  lately  sUyingwi^  a  friend  of 
mine  at  TBttiecombe,  and  I  met  d»em  several  times." 

<<  Is  she  not  a  pretty  little  woman  ?  " 

"Very." 

**  Is  it  not  a  pity  she  has  sudi  a  dreadfully  red 
nose?" 

«<A  tiionssnd  pities;  it  makes  her  look  like  a 
beantUy  peaeh  witfti  a  hoirid  bieadUi,  or  a  snvw- 


white  something  with  a  ditty  portHprine  stain  upon 
it." 

^  Ahl  poor  thing,"  si^ied  Mrs.  Titde,  lookii^  at 
the  same  time  rather  pleased  than  otherwise,  *'  siie 
paid  dearly  for  her  superior  learning." 

*<  Learning !  "  I  exdmmed  in  astonishment ; 
^does  learning  give  a  lady  a  red  nose  ?  " 

<"  It  did  hi  her  case,"  repBed  Mrs.  Tittle,  langh- 
ing. 

*'  Dear  me,"  said  I,  <<  was  it  the  Latin  or  the  Gredc, 
ortheHebKw?" 

**  O,  Idon*tknow,"she  answered,  "that  it  was  Ae 
dead  languages  exactly — " 

«< Perhaps,"  I  broke  in,  *'H  was  the  theology;  I 
knew  a  dwc^ogian  with  an  awftdly  red  nose.  Or 
was  it  the  history  ?  or  the  metaphysics  t  or  the 
logic  ?    If  she  studied  nosology,  now  —  " 

"  I  can  only  tell  you,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Tittle, 
^  that  it  was  the  learning  generally." 

''  Well,"  I  said  <<I  knew  that  learning  resembled 
alcohol  so  fer  as  getting  into  your  head  is  concerned, 
but  I  did  not  know  that  it  carried  the  resemblance 
90  fer  as  to  discolor  your  nose.** 

<<  I  will  tell  you  exacdy  how  it  happened,"  said 
she  confidentially.  ■*Tou  must  know  that  Lily 
was  engaged  to  young  Murton  when  he  went  up  to 
Oxford.  He  was  very  good  looking  and  very  oov- 
er,  and  Lily  was  quite  mlly  about  urn,  though  die 
Bournes  generally  didn't  Bke  Mm." 

«  Why  not?" 

**  0, 1  really  hardly  know ;  but  they  thought  him 
a  conceited  young  png." 

"Hear,  hear  !^  I  said. 

"  Now,  you  must  n't  interrunt  me,"  observed 
Mrs.  Tittle,  severely,  ^  or  I  win  not  tell  you  my 
pidfol  8t(My.  Young  Murton,  I  must  tell  you,  was 
destined  for  holy  orders  ;  and  Lily,  who  worshipped 
the  clergy  in  general,  was  quite  readv  to  worsaip 
him  in  particmar.  She  thought  the  holy  office  he 
was  preparing  himself  fer  gave  him  unquestionable 
anthority  over  her,  and  sm  was  willing  not  only  to 
love  him  (which  she  could  not  help),  but  also  to 
obey  him,  even  before  thev  were  married  Omch 
more,  I  suq>eot,  than  she  obeys  him  now).  WeQ, 
he  had  very  prim  notions;  made  Lily  quite  on- 
happv  by  preaching  to  her  about  the  wotidliness 
and  nivolity  of  her  family ;  and  was  especially  bit- 
ter against  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  shallow, 
flimi^y,  showy,  and  even  sinful  education  of  young 
women.  So  he  constituted  himself  Lily's  instruc- 
tor as  well  as  lover,  aod  insisted  upon  her  takkig 
from  him  lessons  in  his  horrid  Ladn,  aod  logic,  and 
things.  And  as  poor  little  Lily  had  to  keep  up  her 
more  lady-like  acoompliihments  as  well  (for  her 
father  would  not  hear  of  her  rriinqulshhig  tktm\ 
she  had  to  woric  Hke  a  galley<«lave.  And  I  rea^ 
do  think,"  continued  Mrs.  Tittle,  kwking  at  aa 
appealingly,^  that  her  feither  was  rii^ ;  fer,  thou^ 
it  may  be  all  very  well  to  be  lust  Hke  a  man  if  yoo 
are  not  going  to  be  married,  I  think  that  in  mar- 
ried life  the  very  diversity  of  mental  cvdtnre  and 
attainmente  tends  to  prevent  unpleasant  collision. 
We  wives  have  often  to  act  towvds  our  hmitsnds 
the  part  David  acted  towards  Saul  when  the  evil 
sprnt  was  upon  the  son  of  Kish.  Bnt  if  we  had 
minds  trained  exactly  as  our  husbands',  vre  riionld 
most  likely  attempt  to  argue  widi  them,  instead  of 
dealii^  with  them  by  means  of  enchantments  they 
can  af^nnciate,  but  can  neither  prnctiae  nor  under- 
stand.   What  do  yon  think?" 

I,  being  a  badielor,  assented  heartily. 

^  Then,  yon  see,"  she  want  on,  «if  women  are  to 
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leooiire  the  education  some  even  of  their  own  sex 
wotdd  giye  them,  they  will  hare  doable  wofk  to  do ; 
for  they  will  hsve  to  do  the  new  and  not  leare  the 
M  undone  (in  case  they  riioold  erer  marry)." 

I  thought  it  best  to  matter  something  which 
might  sound  like  entire  agreement. 

"To  resume,  then,"  said  Mrs.  Tittle.  "Poor 
little  Lily  had  to  work  double  tides  (as  they  sayV 
and  ehe  used,  consequently,  to  read,  read,  fead, 
both  at  her  meals  and  directly  after  them.  And  in 
a  little  while  her  dear  little  nose  grew  red,  and  by 
decrees,  redd^  and  redder.  It  was  of  no  use  to 
tell  her  what  was  the  reason,  or  fbr  the  doctor  to 
asiure  her  that  it  was  a  symptom  of  indigestion, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  so  Ukdy  to  impair 
digettioii  as  reading  at  and  directly  afler  meals ; 
she  Towed,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  that  she  <  must 
do  the  lessons  dear  George  took  the  tronUe  to  set.' 
Weil,  different  people,  I  suppose,  have  different 
ways  of  making  love ;  but  Lily^  and  Greorge's  must 
have  been  the  stran^st  sioce  that  one-eyed  per- 
son, vou  know,  made  love  to  somebody  whose  name 
I  think  began  very  appropri^ely  with  Gal — 
but  —  " 

"  Pol3rphemus  and  Galatea?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  dare  say,"  replied  Mrs.  Tittle.  "  Dear  Bttle 
lily  knew  all  about  them ;  but  /  don%  though  I 
hacy  Handel  wrote  some  music  about  their  love- 
affair.  But  let  me  go  on.  I  assure  you  I  have 
been  staying  at  tl^  Boumes's  when  George  Murton 
was  there,  and  he  and  Lily  would  remain  alone  to* 
gether  in  the  study  for  hours,  and  when  any  of  us 
knacked  at  the  door,  and  called  out  to  Lily  to  come 
into  the  g^den,  we  v^  oflen  got  no  answer,  and 
we  could  liear  George  Murton  talking  angrily  about 
'accents,'  and  'quantities,'  and  Mong  by  posi- 
tion,' and  all  that  sort  of  stuffy  and  poor  little  lily 
whimpering,  *  Yes,  yes ;  I  beg  your  pardon,  deir 
Geoi^ ;  I  quite  forgot.'  And  if  they  did  come 
into  the  garden,  they  walked  up  and  down  sombre- 
Ij-,  whilst  we  played  at  croquet :  and  I  verily  be- 
beve  he  was  examining  her  ail  the  while  in  some 
nas^  dead  language.  And  he  was  always  lectur- 
ing her  about  La^  Jane  Gray  and  Plato,  and  ex- 
hcwting  her  to  set  an  ezMnple  to  her  worldly,  frivo- 
lous family.  After  all,  I  don't  think  Geoi^  Murton 
kad  done  himself  much  good  with  all  his  Hebrew 
tad  theology ;  I  am  sure  his  temper  was  veiy  bad, 
and  many  a  time  I  have  seen  him  fling  out  of  the 
house  in  an  nngovemable  rage,  leaving  Lilv  sob- 
bing in  the  stndy ;  and  when  lily  was  asked  what 
was  the  matter,  she  would  say,  *  O,  Greorge  is  so 
aaoy.  I  couldn't  say  my  Virgil  by  heart.'  Or, 
'  Whafcerer  shall  I  do,  I  made  Siree  false  quanti- 
ties in  two  lines,  and  that  hurts  poor  Cveorge  s  feel- 
ings more  than  anything.'  Or,  <  I  oeioldn't  give 
a  proper  account  of  the  Manichean  heresy,  and 
George  sars  he  can't  love  me.'  •* 

"  I  wonder  ske  could  love  Atm,"  said  I ;  "  I  won- 
der she  did  n't  treat  him  as  Omphale  treated  Her- 
eules.'* 

^*  She  was  infataated,  yon  shoold  remember,"  re- 
joined Mrs.  Tittle ;  **  whereas  in  the  case  vou  men- 
tion I  believe  the  infatuation  was  on  the  side  of  the 
gentleman.  And  there  really  was  some  ground  for 
Lily*8  infatuation.  She  and  her  family  went  once 
or  twice  to  Oxford,  and  heard  Greoige  Murton  re- 
cite his  prixe  exercises ;  and  Lily's  love  was  min- 
gled with  something  like  the  awful  fascinatioD  exer- 
cised by  the  Veiled  l^phet  of  Khorassan,  when 
she  heard  the  cheers  which  greeted  the  repeated 


time  afier  time  in  his  eapacity  of  prize-man,  and 
when  she  saw  how  his  good  looks  became  more 
than  beauty  under  the  influence  of  applause.  No 
wonder  she  clung  to  him  as  to  a  higher  power.  Be- 
sides, at  those  visits  to  Oxford  he  relaxed  a  little ; 
and  Lily  then  thought  him  so  kind  as  well  as  good 
and  noble,  that  he  oompletelv  subjugated  her.  As 
for  him,  I  never  saw  anyboay  so  imperious  to  an- 
other as  he  was  to  her ;  and,  though  I  suppose  he 
really  loved  her,  I  believe  his  love  varied  directly 
as  hi^  success  in  doing  the  papers  he  set  her.  I 
know  that  he  postponed  (fimcy  the  gentleman  postr 
poning  the  happy  day !)  their  marriage  for  three 
months,  until  she  could  satisfy  his  wonhip  in  his- 
tory and  logic ;  and  the  logic  paper,  Lily  told  me, 
was  the  haraest  and  most  repugnant  worx  she  ever 
had  to  do  in  her  Hfe.  At  last,  they  were  married : 
but  he  had  spoiled  her  beauty  forever."  ' 

**  She  does  not  appear  to  be  in  much  awe  of  him 
now,"  I  remarked. 

«  No,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Tittle,  langhing.  «*  Too  see 
he  gets  no  prizes  now,  no  distinctions,  no  acclama- 
tions ;  even  his  learning  is  of  very  little  use  to  him 
where  he  is.  He  is,  as  a  member  oif  ordinary  society, 
quite  a  commonplace  person ;  and,  besides,  she  is  not 
fearful  of  losing  him  now,  and  she  can  always  twit 
him  with  having  caused  her  only  personal  Uemisb*" 

"  Ah,"  1  broke  in,  "  not  even  Socrates  could  have 
borne  thai  from  Xantim>e  without  wincing." 

"  I  don't  know  any  Saint  Tihby,"  rejomed  Mrs. 
Tittle,  looking  susmcious ;  ^  but  I  was  just  going 
to  say  that,  as  for  Lily's  own  learning,  it  certainly 
enabled  her  to  marry  the  man  she  loved,  but  she 
has  long  since  discovered  that  it  is  of  no  further 
service  to  her.  It  is  out  of  place  in  the  circle  in 
which  she  moves ;  and,  though  her  reputation  for 
it  may  do  her  good  with  some,  it  does  her  harm 
with  others;  and,  moreover,  she  has  n't  time  to 
keep  it  up,  and  is  forgetting  it  all  in  attending  to 
her  chiloren  and  housdiold.  All  this  she  feels 
deeply,  and  she  throws  it  in  the  teeth  of  George 
Morton.  She  has  found  out  also  that  taking  holy 
orders  does  not  necessarily  sanctify  the  tak^ ;  and 
that  an  ordained  sinner  is  but  an  unordained  sin- 
ner with  a  difference,  —  especially  of  necktie." 

<^  But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murton  seem  to  be  tolerably 
h^py  together." 

'^  O  dear,  yes ;  quite  as  happy  as^ost  married 
couples,  if  not  happier ;  but  tne  varnish  has  gone 
off  the  gentleman,  and  the  blemish  remains  on  the 
lady." 

**  You  mean  Ae  red  nose  ?  ** 

"  Yes.  The  poor  little  thing  confessed  to  me  tiiat 
she  feels  the  infliction  more  than  a  sensible  and 
Christian  woman  should  feel  such  a  thing.  But 
then  idle  pleads  that  it  is  so  very  peeuliar  in  her 
case ;  she  oas  the  martificati<Mi  of  knowing  that  it 
mi^ht  have  been  prevented ;  and  she  cannoi  help 
seeing  that  people  notice  it,  or  fearing  —  not  with- 
out ground,  as  i  know  —  that  they  attribute  it  to  a 
wrong  cause.  She  believed  that  by  altering  her 
habits  after  she  had  secured  George  for  better  and 
worse,  she  would  be  able  at  her  leisure  to  get  rid 
of  her  disfigurement ;  but  one  must  not  trine  with 
one's  digesnve  organs,  which,  when  they  have  once 
been  upset,  are  almost  as  incapable  as  Humpty 
Dnmpty  <^  being  set  up  again.  She  hat  tried  exer- 
eiae,  regular  diet,  and  every  kind  of  pill  ever  in- 
vented for  the  cure  of  indigestion ;  but  if  she  have 
at  all  improved  her  digesthe  organs  (and  I  shoold 
think  the  ccmfcrary  is  more  likely),  she  has  made  no 
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even  condescended  to  write  (anonymously,  of  course) 
to  those  papers  which  give  advice  as  to  the  removal 
of  freckles,  tan,  redness,  &c. ;  but  to  no  purpose. 
She  has  sat  for  an  hour  at  a  time  with  her  feet  in 
cold  water,  but  that  obstinate  nose  refuses  to  be  un- 
reddened,  and  she  remains  a  warning  to  all  lovely 
and  confiding  girls  who  try,  at  the  expense  of  their  di- 
gestions, to  secure  the  affection?  of  pedantic  lovers." 

Such  is  the  history  of  Mrs.  Murton's  red  nose ; 
and  it  causes  one  to  fear  that  the  project  which  is 
gaining  favor  of  making  g;irl8  solidly  learned  as 
well  as  elegantly  accompli^ed  may  have  a  baleful 
effect  upon  their  noses.  Let  the  maids  of  merry 
England  see  to  it. 

As  for  men  who  mourn  over  their  red  noses,  and 
would  feel  hurt  by  such  a  remark  as  one  'bus 
driver  does  not  scruple  to  address  to  another,  say- 
ing, "  This  here  frosty  weather  seem  to  suit  you, 
Tom  ;  that  there  old  beak  o*  youm  is  arcolorin* 
beautiful,"  they  may  derive  some  comfort  from  the 
following  quotation  taken  from  the  works  of  a  pop- 
ular writer,  not  of  the  masculine  gender :  *'  He  had 
a  fair  complexion,  a  small  straight  nose  —  very  red, 
womanish  lips,  a  slightly  receding  chin,  a  low  fore- 
head, large  blue  eyes,  and  light  auburn  hair.  He 
was  rather  handsome,  and  was  generally  said  to  have 
a  most  prepossessing  countenance.**  * 

What  more  could  a  reasonable  man  wish  for  ? 
It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  popular 
writer's  red-nosed  man  with  the  prepossessing 
countenance  poisoned  his  brother  and  committed 
bigamy. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Tu£  Leader  says  that  P^re  Hyacinthe  was  driv- 
en from  Paris  by  the  photographers. 

The  last  comic  paper  out  in  London  is  called 
Punch  and  Judy.  It  is  better  than  Judy,  and  not 
as  good  as  Punch. 

La  Pkincesse  de  Tr^bizoxde,  M.  Offenbach's 
latest  effusion,  is  to  be  brought  out  at  the  BoidSes 
Parisiens  this  month. 

BouciCAULT  has  been  very  low  with  a  fever, 
produced,  it  is  stated,  by  overwork.  The  writing  of 
two  or  three^such  plays  as  "  Formosa,"  would  ^ve 
any  man  a  fever. 

Ajs  extravaganza  written  by  Sala  is  to  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Gayety,  London,  some  time  in  Decem- 
ber. The  triple  was  announced  last  year,  but  it  ap- 
pears that  George  Augustus  did  not  come  up  to  time. 

Some  curious  autographs  of  Velasquez  have  lately 
been  discovered  in  Uie  library  of  one  of  the  royal 
palaces  in  Spain ;  among  them  is  a  receipt  for  1,100 
rials  as  payment  for  his  celebrated  picture,  "  The 
Borrachos." 

Baron  James  db  Rothschild,  the  last  surviv- 
ing son  of  the  founder  of  the  house,  who  died  in 
November  last  year,  left  behind  him  some  memoirs, 
which  are  now  being  printed.  They  consist  of  a 
history  of  the  monetary  speculations  and  loans  he 
was  engaged  in  during  his  lengthened  residence  in 
Paris. 

The  first  number  of  Mr.  Murray's  new  venture, 
The  Academy,  is  full  of  exceUent  matter  for  literanr 
and  scientific  readers  of  the  higher  class,  but  will 
scarcely  please  the  great  public.  Mat^ew  Arnold, 
Professor  Huxley,  G.  A.  Simcox,  etc  are  among 


Mr.  Darwik  is  preparing  a  new  woric,  in  which 
the  main  conclusions  arrived  at  in  his  **  Origin  of 
Species,"  and  accepted  by  most  of  the  younger  natu- 
ralists throughout  Europe,  will  be  applied  to  Man. 

The  French  are  crying  out  for  Mr.  Kinglake's 
book  on  the  Crimea.  Its  circulation  was  prohibited 
in  consequence  of  the  account  of  the  coup  d*elBt 
given  in  the  first  volume,  but  this  objection  no  long- 
er exists,  as  several  accounts  of  the  2d  December 
have  appeared  since  our  author's. 

The  Athenaeum  says :  "  Lifls  are  called  hoists  (?) 
in  the  United  States,  and  lifts  and  hoists  are  rulgar 
things  in  common  hotels  and  warehouses  for  con- 
veying ordinary  people,  sacks,  and  casks  to  upper 
stories.  Lifts  have,  however,  got  up  in  the  world, 
and  the  Pope  by  their  means  now  ascends  to  his 
apartments  in  the  Vatican." 

Swinburne,  the  poet,  sends  the  following  com- 

Elaint  to  the  editor  of  the  Athenaeum :  "  1  have 
ut  just  seen  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  Coleridj^e's 
Select  Poems,  arranged  in  part  at  my  sno^oesnon, 
and  preceded  by  a  short  essay  of  my  wnting.  I 
hasten  to  disavow  all  knowledge  of  a  note  inserted 
at  page  150  without  leave  or  warning.  The  writer 
of  that  note  introduces  Colerid^'s  '  Lesson  for  a 
Boy*  in  ancient  metres,  with  3iis  ingenuous  and 
pertinent  remark:  *TTiere  is  something  very 
touching  in  this  little  lesson  as  read  by  the  li^hit  of 
the  afler  fate  of  Derwent  Coleridge '  (sic).  What 
on  earth  the  writer  means  he  knows,  I  presume, 
himself;  but  to  me,  who  know  nothing  of^  this  in- 
trusive bit  of  tenderness,  it  appears  a  sample  of 
blundering  impertinence,  with  wnich  I  am  not  will- 
in?  that  my  name,  appearing  as  it  does  on  the 
title-page  of  the  book,  should  remain  saddled.  For 
the  rest,  the  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge  needs  not  the 
thanks,  but  must  retain  the  gratitude  of  the  stu- 
dents for  whom  his  admirable  edition  of  his  illustri- 
ous father's  complete  poems  has  thrown  fresh  light 
on  that  great  master's  woric,  and  whom  he  has  en- 
abled to  date  the  birth  and  trace  the  growth  of 
those  imperishable  poems.    A.  C.  Swinburne." 

Profesbor  Henrt  Morlet,  some  time  since, 
had  the  rare  luck  to  find  an  unpublished  poem  bv 
<'Mr.  John  Milton."  He  found  it  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  Milton's  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  poems,  printed  in  1645.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  literarv  world  is  now  called  to  another 
discovery  at  the  British  Museum,  namely,  a  poem 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  "  Mr.  William 
Shakespeare."  It  is  in  a  translation  of  Montaigne's 
Essays,  by  John  Florio,  dated  1 603.  In  accordance 
with  the  usual  custom  of  that  time,  verses  in  praise 
of  the  book  are  prefixed ;  of  these  there  are  about 
ninety  written  bv  the  poet,  Samuel  Daniel,  who 
signs  himself  "  One  of  the  Grentlemen  Extraordi- 
narie  of  her  Majesties  Most  Royall  Privi  Chamber." 
Following  these  verses  of  Daniel's  is  a  sonnet,  with- 
out signature  or  other  mark,  entitled,  '<  Concerning 
the  I&nor  of  Books,*'  and  is  as  follows :  — 

*^  Since  Honor  from  Uie  Honorer  proceeds, 
How  well  do  they  deserve  that  memorle 
And  leave  in  boolces  for  all  poeterltkM 
The  names  of  worthjes,  and  their  rertooos  datdes 
When  ail  their  glorie  els,  like  water  weedes 
Without  thrlr  element,  presently  dyes, 
And  all  their  jrreatnes  quite  (brgotten  ly«s : 
And  when,  and  how  they  tlorbht  oo  man  hcedes. 
How  poor  remembrances  are  Statutes  Toomes 
And  other  monuments  that  men  erect 
Tr>  Princes,  which  remaioe  in  closed  roomet 
Where  but  a  few  behold  them  ;  in  respect 
Of  Boolces,  thst  to  the  Uoirersall  eye 
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AN  UNSUBJECTED  WOMAN. 

Mr8.  Elizabeth  Carter  died  an  unmarried 
lady  aged  eighty-nine  in  the  year  1806.  She  was 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mcholas  Carter,  D.  D., 
perpetual  curate  of  the  chapel  at  Deal,  afterwards 
rector  of  Woodchnrch  and  of  Ham,  and  one  of  the 
rix  preachers  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  Dr.  Car- 
ter was  the  son  of  a  rich  grazier  in  the  vale  of 
Aylesbury,  and  in  his  boyhood  had  looked  forward 
to  a  milky  way  of  life ;  but  was  sent  rather  late  to 
Cambridge,  where  he  became  hopelessly  addicted 
to  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew.  He  therefore  took 
orders  in  the  Church,  and  produced,  instead  of  tubs 
of  butter,  tracts  on  controversial  theology.  Eliza- 
beth was  his  first  child  by  his  first  wife ;  but  he 
married  twice,  and  had  a  variety  of  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, who  were  all  reared  on  a  diet  of  Greek,  Latin, 
sad  Hebrew. 

Little  Betsey,  in  her  nursery  days,  did  not  take 
kmdly  to  her  father's  way  of  dieting  his  children 
OD  dead  languages.  She  suflfered  so  mucli  intellec- 
tual congestion  from  them  that  she  became,  as  a 
girl,  aflSicted  with  frequent  and  severe  headaches 
which  were  the  plague  of  all  her  after  life.  When 
a  young  lady  she  took  to  snuff  to  keep  herself 
awake  over  her  studies,  and  relieve  her  head.  For 
the  rest  of  her  life  she  was  a  snuff-taker.  Mrs. 
Carter  was  not  one  of  the  true  blue-stockings, 
for  the  characteristic  of  their  coterie  was  not  me 
possession  but  the  affectation  of  much  leam- 
mg.  Her  early  training  benl  her  life  in  a  particu- 
lar direction,  but  in  that  direction  she  grew  vigoi^ 
ously. 

Elizabeth  Carter  in  her  youth  learnt  French 
'by  being  sent  to  board  for  a  year  in  the  house 
«  a  French  refugee  minister;  she  gave  all  the  time 
required  of  our  grandmothers  to  "the  various 
hranches  of  needlework,"  and  with  much  pains  learnt 
to  spoil  music  with  the  spinet  and  German  fiute. 
She  had  been  most  assiduously  trained  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew ;  in  these  studies  she  succeeded 
best,  and  especially  she  took  to  Greek,  which  became 
a  living  tongue  to  her,  and  which  she  conquered  with- 
out help  of  such  Greek  grammars  as  were  then  in  use. 
Dr.  Johnson  said,  in  compliment  of  acelebrated  schol- 
ar, that  he  understood  Greek  better  than  any  one 
be  had  ever  known  except  Elizabeth  Carter.  Like 
other  young  ladies  Betsey  Carter  wrote  verse,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  she  published  a  very  small 
collection  of  poems,  with  a  Greek  motto  from  Eurip- 
ides, signifying  that  they  were  nothing.  She  liked 
the  morality  of  Mrs.  Rowe's  letters,  which  are  still 
to  be  found  lying  neglected  on  old  bookstalls,  and 


wrote  on  the  occasion  of  her  death,  that  it  would  be 
her  own  justest  pride, 

**  My  best  attempt  for  fame. 
That  Joins  my  own  to  Pbilomela^s  name/* 

Philomela  being  Mrs.  Rowe.  She.  admired  also  the 
poetry  of  Stephen  Duck,  the  thresher,  patronized 
and  pensionea  by  the  Queen  of  George  the  Second, 
and  addressed  him  in  lines  which  begin 

**  Accept,  O  Dock,  the  Muae*!  gimteftU  lay.» 

When  about  twenty  years  old  there  was  some 
prospect  of  a  place  at  Court  for  her  if  she  under- 
stood the  German  of  the  reigning  family.  She 
learnt  German  on  this  hint,  but  did  not  go  to  Court, 
and  for  many  years  saw  London  life  only  when 
visiting  among  her  relations.  Afterwards  she 
learnt  Spanish  and  Italian,  some  Portugese,  and 
even  Arabic,  making  for  herself  an  Arabic  iMction- 
ary.  She  had  a  taste  also  for  geography,  ancient  of 
course,  knowing  a  great  deal  more  of  the  geography 
of  Greece  b.  c.  1184,  than  of  Middlesex  in  her  own 
time.  But  with  all  her  work  she  had  passed  a  youth 
not  without  playfulness,  and  she  was  throughout  life 
heartily  ana  cheerfully  religious  with  a  wholesome 
disrelish  of  controversy,  wherein  she  was  wiser  than 
her  father. 

Surely,  the  doctor's  influence  would  have  sufiSced 
to  keep  ner  zeal  for  study  within  wholesome  bounds. 
She  was  throughout  life  an  early  riser,  .conbidering 
herself  to  be  up  late  if  she  was  only  up  by  seven. 
Her  common  time  of  rising  was  between  four  and 
five.  Early  to  rise  comes  well  enough  after  early 
to  bed;  but  we  have  Dr.  Carter  praising  his 
daughter  in  her  girlhood  for  a  virtuous  resolution 
not  to  study  beyond  midnight.  The  only  stand  he 
made  was  against  her  use  of  snuff  to  keep  herself 
awake  and  abate  headache.  When  she  was  the 
worse  for  the  want  of  it,  he  let  her  have  it ;  his  pro- 
test failed  against  the  snuff,  and  was  not  made 
against  the  overwork  that  made  snuff  necessary :  and 
not  snuff  only.  Poor  little  Betsey  Carter  used  also 
to  keep  herself  awake  for  night  study  by  binding  a 
wet  tovirel  round  her  head  putting  a  wet  cloth  to  the 
pit  of  her  stomach,  and  chewing  green  tea  and  cof- 
fee. Be  it  observed,  nevertheless,  that  she  did  not 
kill  herself.  She  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-nine. 
But  her  headaches  were  the  penalty  inflicted  on  her 
for  abridging  hours  of  sleep. 

Now,  it  is  not  iust  to  the  body  to  overcome  its 

fati^es  habitually  with  snuff  in  the  nose,  ereen 

tea  leaves  in  the  mouth,  a  wet  towel  round  the  head, 

and  a  wet  cloth  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.      Bu^ 

I  against  all  that  was  here  to  be  set  a  placidly  cheerW 

I  fm  temper  and  a  mind  well  occupied.     Elizabeth 
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Carter  in  her  youth  could  get  through  nine  hours* 
dancing  with  enjoyment,  and  walk  to  it  three  roileft 
and  back  in  a  gale  of  wind.  She  studied  astrono- 
my, but  had  not  a  soul  above  shirt  buttons  and  made 
her  brother's  shirts. 

It  was  suspected  that  her  love  of  study  had  pro- 
duced a  secret  resolution  against  marriage.  She 
said,  indeed,  at  eighty-six,  "Nobody  knows  what 
may  happen.  I  never  said  I  would  not  marry  " ; 
ana  among  offers  refused  in  her  youth  was  one  that 
tempted  her  enough  to  make  her  hesitate  while  her 
friends  urged  acceptance.  If  he  had  not  furnished 
evidence  against  hunself  by  publishing  a  few  rather 
licentious  verses,  Elizabeth  would  probably  have 
taken  to  this  suitor's  shirt-buttons,  and  had  a  live- 
lier first-bom  than  her  translation  of  Epictetus. 
When  she  was  sixty-five  years  old,  Hayley  dedicated 
his  Essay  on  Old  Maids  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter, 
as  "  Poet,  Philosopher,  and  Old  Maid,"  an  attention 
which  she  did  not  gratefully  appreciate,  because 
she  disliked  the  temper  of  his  essav.  Perhaps  she 
was  too  fastidious.  Punch  himself  was  in  awe  of 
her.  She  was  not  above  going  to  apuppet-show, 
but  when  she  went  to  one  at  Deal,  "  Why,  Punch," 
said  the  showman,  "  what  makes  you  so  stupid  ?  " 
« I  can't  talk  my  own  talk,"  said  Punch.  "  The 
famous  Mrs.  Carter  is  here." 

And  how  had  the  lady  become  famous  ?     Thus : 
Edward  Cave,  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  being 
an  old  Mend  of  her  father's,  admitted  into  his  mag- 
azine occasional  bits  of  verse  firom  her,  signed  Eliza. 
The  first  appeared  before  she  was  quite  seventeen 
years  old.    Through  Cave  she  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  young  Samuel  Johnson  upon  his  first  com- 
ing to  London.    Two  or  three  months  after  his 
first  contribution  to  Cave's  magazine  had  appeared, 
— it  was  a  Latin  alcaic  ode,  —  Dr.  Carter  replied 
from  the  country  to  his  daughter's  letter  from  town, 
<*  You  mention  Johnson ;  but  this  is  a  name  with 
which  I  am  utterly  unacquainted.  Neither  his  scho- 
lastic, critical,  nor  poetical  character  ever  reached 
my  ears."    Johnson  was  then  aged  nine-and-twenty 
and  Miss  Carter  twenty-one.    It  was  in   Cave's 
shop,   as  fellow-contributor    to    the    Grentleman's 
Magazine,  before  either  of  them  had  tasted  fiime, 
that  the  acquaintanceship  began  to  which  Elizabeth 
Carter  owes  much  of  her  tame.    Writing  to  her 
eighteen  of  twenty  years  after  the  beginning  of  their 
cordial  but  ceremonious  friendship,  Johnson  said, 
"  To  every  joy  is  impended  a  sorrow.    The  name 
of  Miss  Carter  introduces  the  memory  of  Cave. 
Poor  dear  Cave  I    I  owed  him  much ;  for  to  him  I 
owe  that  I  have  known  you  " ;  and  he  subscribed 
himself  her  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 
"  with  respect,  which  I  neither  owe  nor  pay  to  any 
other."    At  the  age  of  twenty-two  Miss  Carter  had 
translated  out  of  French  the  criticism  of  De  Crou- 
saz  upon  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  and  immediately 
afterwards  translated  also  for  Cave,  from  the  Italian 
of  Algarotti,  six  dialogues  for  the  use  of  ladies  upon 
Newton's  philosophy  of  light  and  color.     Samuel 
Johnson,  then  at  work  for  Cave  corrected  theproofk 
for  the  young  lady,  of  whom  the  learned  Doctor 
Thomas  Birch  then  made  a  note,  which  showed 
that  she  already  seemed  to  be  upon  the  way  to  fame. 
"  This  lady,"  swd  Dr.  Birch,  in  noting  her  bit  of 
translation,  "  is  a  very  extraordinary  phenomenon 
in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  justly  to  be  ranked 
with  the  Sulpitias  of  the  ancients  and  the  Schur- 
manns  and  the  Daciers  of  the  modems.     For  to  an 


she  has  added  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  languages  at  an  age  when  an  equal  skill  in 
any  one  of  them  would  be  a  distinction  in  a  person 
of  the  other  sex." 

A  ledAed  woman  was  a  marvel  in  those  days,  and 
her  place  in  creation  yet  unsettled.  Already  there 
cropped  up  in  connection  with  Miss  Carter,  when 
she  was  little  more  than  a  girl,  the  sublime  idea, 
not  merely  that  she  was  fit  to  be  an  elector  of  M. 
P.s,  but  that  she  was  competent  to  be  one.  "  Here 
's  all  Deal,"  wrote  one  of  her  sisters  to  her, "  is  in 
amazement  that  you  want  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Parliament  House;  and  Mrs.  Blank,  was  told  it, 
but  so  strongly  affirmed  that  it  was  no  such  thing, 
that  she  came  to  our  house  quite  eager  to  ask,  and 
was  quite  amazed  to  hear  't  was  so.  Let  me  know 
in  your  next  whether  't  is  a  jest,  or  that  you  really 
want  to  go." 

Her  scholarship  and  knowledge  of  modem  lan- 
guages must  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  general 
attention,  for  Miss  Carter  was  hailed  as  a  sister 
prodigy  by  the  marvellous  youth  John  Philip  Bar- 
atier,  who  was  about  four  years  younger  than  her- 
self. Of  Baratier  it  is  said  that,  when  foui*  vears  I 
old,  he  talked  widi  his  mother  in  French,  witL  his 
father  in  Latin,  and  with  the  servants  iu  Cierman. 
He  read  Greek  at  the  age  of  six,  Hebrew  at  eight, 
and  translated  B<^njamin  of  Tudela's  travels  out  of 
Hebrew  into  Frencn  when  a  boy  of  eleven.  When 
he  was  but  fourteen  years  old,  the  University  of 
Halle  conferred  on  Mm  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts,  and  he  astonished  crowded  audiences  bv  his 
disputations  upon  fourteen  theses.  He  died  of  con- 
sumption before  he  had  attained  the  aee  of  twenty, 
and  it  was  in  the  last  year  or  two  of  his  lifeihat  he 
heard  of  the  learned  English  damsel,  Elizabeth  Car- 
ter. He  then  opened  a  correspondence,  in  which 
he  praised  her  as  one  whose  Latin  verse  the  Ro- 
mans of  the  Augustan  age  would  have  taken  for 
that  of  the  swan  of  Mantua,  or  of  a  Latin  Sappho. 

While  corresponding  with  Baratier,  Miss  Carter 
formed  a  more  abiding  friendship  with  Miss  Cathe- 
rine Talbot,  a  bishop's '"granddaughter,  who  lived 
with  her  widowed  mother  in  the  fanuly  of  Dr. 
Seeker,  then  Bishop  of  Oxford,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury;  Dr.  Seeker  gratefully  re- 
membering that  he  was  indebted  to  her  family  for 
his  first  steps  of  promotion  in  the  church.  Through 
her  friend  Catherine  Talbot,  Miss  Carter  obtained 
the  friendship  of  Drt  Seeker,  which  was  so  emphati- 
cally shown,  that  when  the  archbishop  became  a 
widower  the  London  world  assigned  to  him  Eliza- 
beth Carter  for  a  second  wife.  But  some  there 
were  who  gave  her  to  Dr.  Hayter,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don. "  Brother  Hayter,"  the  archbishop  said  one 
day,  "  the  world  has  it  that  one  of  us  two  is  to 
many  Madam  Carter ;  now  I  have  no  such  inten- 
tion, and  therefore  resign  her  to  you."  "  I  will  not 
Eay  your  Grace  the  same  compiiment,"  replied  the 
ishop.  "  The  world  does  me  much  honor  by  the 
report." 

So  as  Deal  had  held  that  Elizabeth  Carter  was 
the  woman  to  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, London  believed  her  place  to  be  among  the 
bishops.  Or  among  the  players.  For  when  Ed- 
ward moore's  play  of  the  Gamester  came  out,  it 
was  held  to  be  so  highly  Judicious  and  moral,  that 
it  was  at  first  attributed  to  Mrs.  Carter.  Moore 
wrote  also  Fables  for  the  Female  Sex,  which  were  not 
less  worthy  of  one  who  might  be  assigned  as  bride 
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uel  Richardson ;  and  Richardson  embahned  a  chaj> 
acteristic  piece  of  Elizabeth  Carter's  verse,  her 
Ode  to  Wisdom,  in  his  Clarissa.  He  had  not  been 
able  to  find  ont  the  author  of  the  ode,  and  had, 
therefore,  republished  it  in  his  novel  (in  the  first 
edition  part  of  it  only)  without  consent ;  for  which, 
though  he  had  done  honor  thereto  by  engraving  it 
and  giving  it  with  music,  he  was  called  to  order  by 
the  lady.  He  replied  with  extreme  courtesy,  as 
one  who  "would  sooner  be  thought  unjust  or  ungen- 


erous by  any  lady  in  the  world  than  by  the  author 
of  the  Ode  to  Wisdom." 

When  at  home  with  her  father  in  the  parsonage 
at  Deal,  Ii£sB  Carter  had  a  bell  at  the  head  of  her 
bed,  ptilled  by  a  string  which  went  through  a  chink 
in  her  window,  down  into  the  sexton's  garden. 
The  sexton,  who  got  up  between  four  and  five, 
made  it  his  first  duty  to  toll  this  bell  lustily.    "  Some 
evil-minded  people  of  my  acquaintance,"  she  wrote 
to  a  firiend,  "  have  most  wickedly  threatened  to  cut 
my  bell-rope,  which  would  be  the  utter  undoing  of 
me,  for  I  should  infallibly  sleep  out  the  whole  sum- 
mer."    Cp  thus  betimes,  she  went  to  work  as  a 
schoolboy  to  his  lessons,  and  thence  to  the  ramble 
before  breakfast  over  sunny  commons,  or  through 
dewy  cornfields,  or  the  brambles  of  the  narrow  lane, 
pulhng  sometimes  a  friend  out  of  bed  to  be  com- 
panion of  the  walk,  and  respectfully  noted  by  the 
country   folks    as    "Parson    Carter's    daughter." 
Then  home,  and  "  when  I  have  made  myself  fit  to 
appear  among  human  creatures  we  go  to  breakfast, 
and  are  extremely  chatty ;  and  this  and  tea  in  the 
afternoon  are  the  most  sociable  and  delightful  parts 
of  the  day.    We  have  a  great  variety  of  topics  in 
which  everybody  bears  a  part,  till  we  get  insensibly 
upon  books ;  and  whenever  we  go  beyond  Latin  and 
iVeneh,  my  sister  and  the  rest  walk  off,  and  leave 
my  father  and  me  to  finish  the  discourse  and  the 
teakettle  by  ourselves,  which  we  should  infallibly 
do,  if  it  held  as  much  as  Solomon's  molten  sea. 
Her  work  in  later  life  was  mainly  to  keep  fresh  the 
finits  of  early  study.    Ar  headaches  nad  to  be 
considered,  and  her  book-work  was  done  with  rests 
every  half-hour,  and  rambles  off  to  water  her  pinks 
and  roses,  or  to  gossip  a  few  minutes  with  any 
firiend  or  relation  who  was  in  the  house.    But  she 
read  eyery  day  before  breakfast  two  chapters  of  the 
Bible,  and  a  sermon,  besides  some  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin ;,  and  after  breakfast,  or  at  some  other 
time  of  the  day,  a  little  of  every  modem  language 
she  had  leamt,  in  order  to  keep  her  knowledge  of  it 
6rom  rusting. 

When  she  began  her  translation  of  Epictetus,  at 
the  wish  of  her  firiends.  Dr.  Seeker  ana  Catherine 
Talbot,  Elizabeth  Carter  was  helping  her  father  by 
taking  the  sole  charge  of  the  education  of  her  young- 
est brother,  whom  she  sent  up  to  Cambridge  so  well 
prepared  that  he  astonished  much  the  examiners, 
who  asked  at  what  school  he  had  been  educated,  with 
the  reply  that  his  only  teacher  was  his  eldest  sister. 
MiBs  Carter's  translation  of  Epictetus  was  not  be- 
gun with  a  view  to  publication,  but  when  it  was 
done,  and  revised  by  Dr.  Seeker,  there  was  publi- 
cation in  view,  and  she  was  told  that  a  life  ofEpic- 
tetus  must  be  written.  Her  reply  to  Miss  Talbot 
will  astonish  those  who  connect  learning  in  women 
with  want  of  shirt-buttons  among  men.  She  said, 
"  Whoever  that  somebody  or  other  is  who  is  to 
write  the  life  of  Epictetus,  seeing  I  have  a  dozen 
shirts  to  Qiake,  1  do  opine,  dear  Miss  Talbot,  that 
it  casnot  be  I."  It  was  turg^ed  on  her  also  that  she 
most  add  notes  to  Christianize  the  book  of  the  hea- 1 


then  philosopher,  and  prevent  "  danger  to  superfi- 
cial readers."  She  did  all  that  was  ur^ed  on  her, 
at  the  same  time  that  she  was  finishing  me  prepar- 
tion  of  her  brother's  back  and  brains  for  college. 

The  book  appeared  in  seventeen  fifty-eight,  and 
there  were  more  than  a  thousand  subscribers  for  it. 
By  way  of  compliment,  more  copies  were  subscribed 
for  than  were  claimed,  and  the  lady  earned  by  this 
labor  a  thousand  pounds.  The  book,  also,  when 
published,  was  maintained  in  good  repute.  Some 
years  afterwards  her  Mend,  Dr.  Seeker,  brought  her 
a  bookseller's  catalogue,  and  said,  *<  Here,  Madam 
Carter,  see  how  ill  I  am  used  by  the  world.  Here 
are  my  sermons  selling  at  half-price,  while  your 
Epictetus  is  not  to  be  had  under  eighteen  shillings, 
only  three  shillings  less  than  the  original  subscnp- 
tion."  Such  a  work  firom  a  woman  was  a  thing  to 
be  talked  of  in  Europe,  as  the  world  then  went. 
An  account  of  the  learned  lady  was  published  even 
in  Russia,  where,  as  l^ss  Carter  said,  they  were 
just  learning  to  walk  on  their  hind  legs. 

Four  years  later  appeared  Miss  Carter's  poems, 
in  a  little  volume  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Bath ; 
and  she  was  now  able  to  have  a  lodging  of  her  own 
in  London,  —  a  room  on  a  first  floor  in  Claris 
Street,  —  whence  she  was  always  fetched  out  to  din- 
ner by  the  chairs  or  carriages  of  her  many  friends. 
Her  brothers  and  sisters  had  grown  up  and  been 
put  out  in  the  world ;  her  father's  second  wife  was 
dead,  and  he  was  movin^about  at  Deal  from  one 
hired  house  to  another.  £}lizabeth  then  bought  her- 
self a  house  by  the  Deal  shore,  took  her  fa3ier  for 
its  tenant,  ana  lived  there  with  him  until  his  death, 
he  working  in  his  librarj',  and  she  in  hers,  with  the 
annual  treat  of  a  visit  to  London. 

The  nautical  world  of  Deal,  impressed  by  her 
erudition,  held  that  she  had  done  something  in 
mathematics  whioh  had  puzzled  all  the  naval  cfli- 
cers.  She  had  foretold  a  storm,  and  some  were  not 
at  all  sure  that  she  could  not  raise  one.  A  young 
man  remarked  to  a  verger's  wife  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral  that  it  was  very  cold.  "  Yes,"  she  said, 
"  and  it  will  be  a  dreadfiil  winter,  and  a  great  scar- 
city of  com  ;  for  the  fiimous  Miss  Carter  has  fore- 
told it."  While  her  house  at  Deal  was  being  set- 
tled (she  had  bought  two  small  houses  and  was 
tumin?  them  into  one).  Madam  Carter  took  a  tour 
hjupon  me  Continent  in  company  with  the  Queen  of 
the  Blue  Stockings,  Mrs.  Montagu,  and  the  Earl  of 
Bath,  who  died  in  the  next  year  rather  suddenly, 
and  did  not,  as  her  friends  had  thought  he  would, 
bequeath  her  an  annuity.  The  bulk  of  his  property 
went  to  his  only  surviving  brother,  who  died  three 
years  later,  and  the  next  heir  then,  delicately  pro- 
fessing that  it  was  to  fulfil  Lord  Bath's  intentions, 
secured  to  Miss  Carter  an  annuity  of  a  hundred 

Eounds  during  her  life,  which,  towards  the  close  of 
er  life,  was  increased  to  a  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
annuity  came  to  Miss  Carter  in  seventeen  sixty- 
seven,  and  a  couple  of  years  earlier  she  had  received 
a  like  annuity  from  Mrs.  Montagu,  who  then,  by  her 
husband's  death,  obtained  the  whole  disposal  of  his 
fortune.  An  uncle  of  Miss  Carter's,  who  was  a 
silk-mercer,  had  also  died  and  left  fourteen  thousand 
pounds  to  Dr.  Carter  and  his  children,  of  which 
Elizabeth's  share  was  fifteen  himdred  in  her  father's 
lifetime.  In  later  years  an  annuity  of  forty  pounds 
came  to  Miss  Carter  from  another  firiend.  Sne  was 
rich,  therefore,  beyond  her  needs ;  for  she  lived  in- 
expensively, and  had  money  to  spare  for  stru^ling 
relations,  and  for  those  of  the  poor  whose  griefs  she 
saw.    When  left  alone  in  the  Deal  house,  she  kept 
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up  a  healthy  hospitality  with  tea  and  rubbers  of 
i^ist  for  threepenny  points ;  was  a  neat,  cheerful 
old  woman,  simply  oressed  and  scrupulously  clean, 
before  her  time  in  knowledge  of  the  value  of  a  free 
use  of  cold  water,  fond  of  her  tea  and  her  snuff,  and 
never  worrying  her  country  friends  with  ostentation 
of  her  learning. 

.  The  heada(Sies  at  last  almost  pttt  an  end  to  study. 
Afrs.  Carter  read  Fanny  Bumey*s  novels  with  en- 
joyment, delighted  in  Mrs.  Radcliffe's,  obj  ^cted  to 
the  morality  of  Charlotte  Smith's,  and  thought  there 
was  more  of  Shakespeare  in  Joanna  Baulie  than 
in  any  writer  since  nis  time.  That  was  because 
she  had  a  strong  prejudice  on  behalf  of  female 
writers  at  a  time  when  women  were  only  begin- 
ning to  find  their  way  into  the  broad  space  they 
now  occupy  in  English  literature.  She  thought 
much  less  of  Burns  wan  of  Joanna  Bailiie,  because 
Miss  Bailiie  was  always  proper,  and  Bums  was 
in  some  places  anything  but  ladylike.  Though 
living  at  Deal,  she  refused  to  buy  there  any  arti- 
cle Twuch,  by  its  cheapness  or  otherwise,  she  could 
suspect  to  have  been  smuggled.  But  her  reason 
for  this,  given  to  Mrs.  Montagu,  was  a  generous 
one. 

"  I  cannot  help  pitying  these  poor  ignorant  peo- 
ple, brought  up  m>m  their  infancy  to  wis  wretched 
trade,  and  tau^t  by  the  example  of  their  superiors 
to  think  there  can  be  no  great  harm  in  it,  when  they 
every  day  see  the  families  of  both  hereditary  and 
delegated  legislators  loading  their  coaches  with 
contraband  goods.  Surely  in  people  whom  Heaven 
has  blessed  with  honors  and  fortune  and  lucrative 
emplo^'ments  of  government,  the  fault  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  poor  creatures  whom  they 
mus  encourage  ?  "  She  was  a  kindly  old  woman, 
whose  gentle,  courteous  manner  won  the  hearts  of 
servants  in  the  houses  that  she  visited.  One  lady 
ascribed  some  of  the  excelAice  of  her  own  servants 
to  Mrs.  Carter's  influence  upon  them ;  for  she  was 
oflen  mindful  of  the  hearts  and  heads  and  open  ears 
of  servants  behind  the  chairs  at  dinner,  in  a  way 
that  made  her  direct  conversation  into  a  form  that 
would  insure  their  carrying  away  some  wholesome 
thoughts  from  their  attendance. 

Now  this,  faithful  in  small  things,  was  a  good 
womanly  life,  although  the  life  of  a  lady  given  to 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew,  and  much  otner  erudi- 
tion, a  lady  hi^h  in  honor  at  the  original  blue- 
stocking assemblies,  and  one  who  could  be  truly 
described  as  a  snufly  old  maid.  That  description 
of  her  would  be  true,  but  not  exhaustive.  She  had 
a  woman's  reli^ousness  devoid  of  theologic  spite ; 
a  woman's  social  vivacity  of  speech,  with  a  disrel- 
ish of  uncharitable  comment  and  flippant  bitterness 
which  went  far  to  suppress  that  form  of  conversa- 
tion in  her  presence.  She  cheered  her  family  and 
eased  her  father's  labor  and  cost  in  the  rearing  of 
his  younger  children.  She  blended  the  writing  of 
an  essay  upon  Epictetus  with  the  making  of  a  set 
of  shirts.  Without  distinguished  genius,  by  indus- 
try with  love  of  knowledge  and  a  cahn  adiherence 
to  her  sense  of  right,  she  passed  into  an  old  age 
honored  with  aflectionate  respect  from  people  of 
all  ranks  of  life  and  all  degrees  of  intellect.  Look- 
ing back  at  her,  out  of  our  century  into  hers, 
we  may  find  that  many  of  her  ways  and  notions 
were  old-fashioned;  but  in  the  good  tieishion  that 
never  grows  old.  she  was  a  woman  unspoilt  by 
her  learning;  and  the  less  likely  to  be  spoilt  be- 
cause it  was  true  learning,  the  result  of  steady 
work. 
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WAS  SHE  WORTH  IT  ? 

I.     THE  ASSEMBLY-ROOMS   OF  BARNCOTE   IX 

1847. 
The  Upper  Ten  Thousand  of  Bamcote  are  poth- 
ered together  at  one  of  their  monthly  assemblies. 
It  is  the  31st  of  December,  and  in  consequence,  the 
ball  is  a  more  brilliant  and  ^*  dressy "  afiair  than 
usual.  As  a  rule,  the  Bamcotians,  in  those  days, 
set  their  faces  against  any  sumptuary  extravagance, 
and  the  monthly  assemblies  usually  ent^ed  on 
Paterfamilias  only  the  expense  of  a  few  yards  of 
ribbon  and  a  bit  of  white  muslin. 

This  is  an  exceptional  occasion ;  the  officers  from, 
the  barracks  are  present  en  masse,  and,  by  special 
request,  in  uniform ;  the  band  of  the  4th  Bays  is 
also  in  attendance,  and  relieves  the  comet-k-pistoo 
and  three  fiddles  with  a  strident  galop  or  ratUSng 
polka.  The  female  Bamcotians  were  arrayed  in 
great  splendor,  and  in  all  the  bravery  of  cuaphar- 
nous  muslins,  ahimmering  satins,  and  other  millinery 
properties.  The  black  coats  present  were  rather  at  a 
discount ;  not  that  the  young  ladies  were  not  frilly 
aware  of  the  temporary  character  of  a  flirtation 
with  the  "  Bays,"  and  the  much  higher  chances  of 
a  satisfactory  settlement  with  the  young  naUve 
lawyers,  brewers,  maltsters ;  but  that,  round  dances 
not  having  been  long  in  vogue  in  the  county,  the 
natives,  as  a  rule,  could  not  or  would  not  dance 
them;  so  that  when  the  brass  band  struck  up  a 
lively  polka,  there  was  a  general  move  on  the  part 
of  the  civilians  to  the  c^xl-rooms  adjoining  for  a. 
little  loo. 

There  were  two  card-rooms,  one  leading  out  of 
the  other.  In  the  first  were  a  couple  of  whist- 
tables.  At  one  of  these  sat  Colonel  royser  of  the 
Bays,  a  gray-haired  old  soldier ;  Callum,  the  Bam- 
cote brewer;  Mrs.  Poyser,  the  colonel's  wife,  a 
clever  meek  old  lady,  whose  silver  hair  was  done 
up  in  rolls  on  the  top  of  her  head ;  and  Lady 
Whittaker,  the  relict  of  a  city  grandee.  Tjftaning 
over  her  father's  shouldeiipher  curls  getting  in  the 
old  man's  way  as  he  sorted  his  cards,  and  causing 
him  to  puff  and  snort,  and  wave  his  hands  im|>ar 
tiently  in  the  air,  stood  Lucy  Callum,  as  fair  a  vis- 
ion as  ever  maddened  the  heart  of  a  susceptible 
Bamcotian. 

Sweet  Lucy  Callum,  pen  and  ink  can't  picture 
thy  charms,  dear  fair  ^axon  maiden  I  That  her 
haor  was  nut-brown,  —  not  shot  with  gold  or  tinged 
with  red,  but  of  the  extinct  good  old-fashioned  rus- 
set brown ;  that  her  skin  was  as  fair  and  pure  as 
the  white  lip  of  a  sea-shell,  tinged  with  the  nue  of 
youth  and  health,  and  her  rosy  lips,  just  ported, 
showed  the  dearest  little  teeth  in  the  world ;  that 
her  eyes  were  of  a  deep  lucid  gray,  fringed  with 
long  lashes  a  shade  darker  than  her  hair :  to  tell 
you  all  this  is  only  waste  of  time ;  you  would  fail 
to  realize  the  sweetness  of  Lucy  Callum.  And  yet 
I  wish  I  could  paint  her  for  you.  She  is  of  a  type 
of  womanhood  now  extinct,  of  a  simpler,  easier 
world,  of  a  more  quiet  and  faithful  time.  Fortff- 
seven,  ah  me,  since  then,  the  world  has  chang^ 
firom  an  old  respectable,  staid,  and  proper  world  to 
a  raddled  old  harridan  dancing  the  Cancan  I 

There  stood  by  the  vicar's  wife  at  the  second 
card-table,  pretending  to  look  over  her  cards,  but 
in  reality  drawing  long  draughts  of  love  frt>m  the 
contemplation  of  Lucy  Cidlum,  a  young  and  hand- 
some fellow  of  some  twenty  years  of  age.  This  was 
Tom  Bellamy,  a  distant  relative  and  ward  of  John 
Callum,  the  brewer. 
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The  entrance  of  the  young  men  fipom  the  ball- 
room disturbed  the  whist-ptayers,  and  the  game 
was  suspended  for  a  moment,  as  they  passed  through 
into  the  inner  room. 

Colonel  Poyser  looked  anxiously  from  under  his 
bushy  eyebrows,  but  none  of  his  youngsters  were  of 
the  party ;  only  Captain  Prodder  and  Major  Bond, 
who  could  take  care  of  themselves.  The  Bays  was 
a  quiet,  gentlemanly  regiment,  and  old  Poyser  was 
like  a  faUier  to  his  youngsters,  and  kept  them  away 
as  far  as  he  could  from  the  temptations  of  unlimit- 
ed loo.  Whist  the  old  man  encouraged,  and  did  n't 
mind  what  the  points  were,  but  "  those  gambling 
games  "  he  set  his  face  against  most  stei^nly. 

Totn  Bellamy  made  a  move  as  though  to  pass  be- 
tween the  red  curtains  into  the  inner  room.  Cailum 
looked  up  over  his  gold  eye-glasses :  "  No  loo  to- 
night, Tom  ?  " 

**  Well,  I'll  just  take  a  hand,  uncle,"  said  Tom 
carelessly. 

Old  Cailum  was  wonderfully  fond  of  a  little  quiet 
gambling  himseli;  and  report  said  that  at  the  pri- 
vate card-club  at  the  White  Hart  a  thousand  or 
two  would  sometimes  change  hands  on  a  single 
night;  report  said  also  that  the  change  had  fre- 
quently been  unfavorable  to  Mr.  CaUum.  His 
nephew  therefore  felt  as  though  Satan  were  reprov- 
ing sin,  when  his  uncle  (titular :  he  was  only  a  dis- 
tant cousin  really)  admonished  him  for  losing  twen- 
ty pounds  or  so  at  loo. 

But  Lucy  led  her  father's  side,  and  took  Tom  by 
the  arm :  "  Dance  this  polka  wiUi  me,  Tom.  I  've 
refused  half  a  dozen,  to  keep  a  dance  for  you,  and 
then  you  've  never  asked  me  once." 

"Well,  you  know,"  said  Tom,  "I  ain't  much 
good  at  the  polka ;  and  as  for  asking  you,  there 's 
been  no  getting  near  you  all  the  evening,  for  these 
soldier  fellows." 

You  sec  Tom,  though  tremendously  in  love,  was 
but  a  young  cub.  A  long-legged  young  comet  here 
entered,  and  carried  off  Miss  Cailum.  Tom  had 
missed  his  chance,  and%as  as  sulky  as  a  bear.  He 
walked  into  the  next  room.  Some  sweet  little 
cherub,  however,  sitting  up  alofl,  had  determined 
that  Tom  should  not  drop  his  money  that  night. 
Young  Winter,  a  cool  and  cautious  hand,  who  never 
continued  pla^g  when  the  cards  were  against  him, 
and  who,  having  been  twice  looed  for  five  pounds, 
had  resigned  his  seat,  on  the  pretence  of  going  to 
find  a  partner  for  the  Lancers,  — ^oung  Winter 
cau^t  hold  of  Tom  by  the  arm :  "  Come  with  me, 
Tom ;  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  of  impor- 
tance." 

Archibald  Winter  was  a  few  years  older  than  his 
friend.  He  was  now  a  junior  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Winter,  Boothby,  and  Winter,  Solicitors,  of 
Pump  Street  His  female  firiends  called  him  ugly. 
He  was  short  and  thick-set ;  his  dark  hair  hung 
down  to  the  velvet  collar  of  his  coat :  a  projecting 
forehead  and  heavy  brows  shadowed  a  pair  of  keen 
and  piercing  eyes.  He  was  not  prepossessing,  but 
powerful  looking.  Not  popular  witn  the  youth  of 
Bamcote,  he  was  reputed  "  near,"  and  a  keen  hand ; 
but  he  did  n't  'consort  much  with  young  men,  and 
the  only  firtend  he  had  was  Tom  Bellamy. 

**  I  want  to  have  a  long  talk  with  you,  Tommy ; 
and  we  '11  go  across  to  the  billiard-room,  and  have 
a  smoke :  there  '11  be  nobody  there  to-night,  and 
the  marker's  got  a  holiday,  so  we  'U  have  a  quiet 
chat  all  to  ourselves." 

Tom  walked  out  rather  unwillingly ;  he  did  n't 
like  leaving  the  game  in  the  hancb  of  the  long-  | 


legged  comet,  although  he  did  n't  know  how  to  play 
his  cards  when  he  had  them. 

The  billiard-room  was  a  subscription  afifur.  It 
was  on  the  ground-fioor  of  a  house,  the  upper  rooms 
of  which  were  occupied  for  ofiices.  A  deaf  old  wo- 
man lived  in  the  basement,  and  looked  after  the 
rooms.  Winter  closed  the  outside  door,  and  bolted 
the  latch.  There  was  a  good  fire  burning  in  the 
room ;  he  turned  up  the  gas,  and  pulled  on  the  lin- 
en cover  of  the  table :  **  Tom,  I  'll  play  you  a  level 
fifty,  and  take  ei^ht  to  five  in  half-crowns." 

X  ou  see  Archibald  was  a  canny  youth,  and  liked 
to  be  paid  for  his  time  even  wnen  counselling  a 
friend. 

**  I  can't  do  it,  Arcbie ;  but  I  suppose  I  must 
try." 

Winter  gave  a  miss  in  balk,  and  Tom  twisted  in 
off  the  spot,  brought  the  red  over  the  middle  pock- 
et, scored  up  to  forty,  and  mufied  a  cannan  a  baby 
could  n't  have  missed.  Tom  made  a  face,  and 
looked  at  the  end  of  his  cue. 

"It  isn't  chalk  that's  wanting,  it's  caution," 
said  Winter,  proceeding  to  make  Imlf  a  dozen  easv 
little  cannons ;  and  then  holding  the  red,  and  find- 
ing his  opponent  under  the  cusMon,  he  gave  anoth- 
er safe  miss ;  and  Tom  failing  to  get  in  again,  he 
won  the  game  in  a  succession  of  easy  breaks. 

"Trouble  you  for  a  sov.,  Toi%iy.  And  now, 
let 's  sit  down,  and  have  a  chat  and  a  pipe.  Tom- 
my, you  '11  be  of  age  in  a  week." 

"  Did  you  bring  me  here  to  tell  me  that  ?  "  said 
Tom  sulkily.  The  loss  of  his  loo,  of  his  Lacy,  and 
of  his  sovereign  had  rather  soured  the  youth's 
temper. 

"  r^ow,  Tom,  I  want  to  know  what  you  're  going 
to  do?" 

"As  to  what?" 

"  As  to  making  a  start  in  tbe  world." 

"  Well,  that 's  pretty  well  decided  for  me.  I  'm 
to  go  into  my  uncle's  business." 

«  What  1  brewing?" 

«  Yes." 

"  Then  why  did  your  uncle  incur  the  expense  of 
making  you  a  scientific  farmer  ?  " 

"  Five  vears  ago,  when  I  went  to  old  Scramble 
to  leam  farming,  my  uncle  did  n't  intend  to  make 
me  a  brewer." 

"  Oh  I  two  years  ago,  then,  when  you  went  to 
Barber,  to  leam  surveying  and  ajgency-work  ?  " 

"  Two  years  ago,  my  uncle  tofi  me  he  could  n't 
take  me  into  his  business." 

"  Ah  I  Then  how  is  it  the  old  chap  has  changed 
his  mind  ?  " 

"  He  told  me  this  morning.  He  has  had  such 
good  accounts  of  me  that  he  thinks  he  shall  be 
safe  in  taking  me  into  the  business." 

Winter  grinned.  He  got  up  and  opened  the 
door,  looked  out  into  the  passage,  closea  the  door 
carefully,  sat  down,  and  whispered,  "  Do  you  be- 
lieve him  ?  " 

"Whv  should  n't  I?" 

"  Look  here.  Tommy.  Five  years  ago  your  un- 
cle was  a  rich  man,  and  the  brewery  bringing  him 
a  fortune.  Two  years  i^,  the  brewery  was  fiour- 
ishing,  and  your  uncle  mm  on  his  legs.  iVoto,  — 
listen.  Tommy  —  he  is  n't  worth  a  penny  I " 

Tom  jumped  on  to  his  feet  as  white  as  a  sheet : 
"Nonsense,  Archie  I" 

"  I  know  it.  Tommy.  He 's  lost  five  thousand 
each  year  for  ihe  last  two  years  on  the  hop-duty.* 


*  lo  1847  there  was  a  doty  on  hopa,  and  large  ■oms  were  wag- 
ered on  Uie  probable  amoant. 
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He  *8  been  buying  np  hops  for  a  rise  for  the  last 
two  years,  and  they  've  been  going  down  ever  since. 
He  *8  lost  fifty  thon.  at  least  by  that,  and  he  *s 
been  ffoing  on  awfol  at  loo  too.  I  tell  you,  Tom, 
and  I  know  it,  he  can't  hold  out  another  six 
months.  It  is  Birkin's  bank  that  keeps  him  up ;  he 
owes  them  so  much  they're  afraid  to  stop  him. 
Where  's  your  ^ve  thousand,  Tommy  ?  " 

**  In  consols,  I  know ;  he  told  me  so." 

**  He  told  you  so,"  said  Winter  scornfully.  "  Look 
here ;  unless  yon  act  at  once,  that  11  go  too,  if  it 
has  n't  gone  already." 

"  That  can't  be.  Winter.  Birkin,  the  banker,  is 
the  other  trustee,  and  the  stock  could  n't  be  sold 
without  his  sanction." 

"Well,  you're  so  far  right.  If  you  insist  on 
hsring  the  stock  transferred  to  you  when  you  come 
of  age,  they  *11  find  either  the  stock  or  the  cash. 
But,  TomisV)  boy,  keen  it  out  of  your  uncle's  clutch- 
es, or  you  '11  lose  it  all,  —  stock,  lock,  and  barrel. 
Now,  look  here,  old  fellow ;  Lord  Theynam  was  at 
ouroflice  to-day." 

"WeU,  what  of  that?" 

"  He  came  to  ask  the  governor  —  you  know  we 
are  his  local  solicitors  —  if  he  knew  of  a  clever 
young  fellow  to  take  his  agency  here.  He 's  going 
to  pension  off  old  Birks.  The  salary  ain  't  much, 
—  one  hundred  ajd  fifty  pounds  a  year,  —  but  it 's 
fair  to  start  with.  His  head  man,  you  know,  gets 
twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  governor 
called  me  in ;  and  I  mentioned  your  name,  and  his 
lordship  knew  it  at  once ;  said  your  father  had  been 
of  great  service  to  him ;  and,  in  fact,  he  'd  have 
sent  for  you  then  and  there,  but  I  told  him  you 
were  n't  in  the  town ;  and  he 's  coming  in  again  on 
Saturday." 

"  I  don't  care  much  about  lords,"  said  Tom  ungra- 
ciously, **  and  I  'd  rathir  not  be  a  flunky." 

**  Dash  it,  man  !  the  money  don't  smell.  Tommy, 
my  dear  old  boy,  here  are  two  roads  in  life :  one 
leads  to  a  'competency  and  a  sure  and  respectable 

Sosition  in  lire  ;  the  other,  to  bankruptcy,  ruin, 
eatii  I  Tell  me  now,  before  you  go,  you  '11  ask 
Lord  Theynam  for  this  ^ency  r  " 

Ibm  took  up  a  cue  and  began  knocking  the  balls 
abont  Just  at  the  moment,  the  band  in  me  assem- 
bly-room struck  np.  The  band  and  the  dancers  had 
come  in  refteshea  from  supper.  It  was  a  joyous 
galop,  and  the  quick  beat  of  eager  feet  shook  the 
room  in  which  they  stood. 

Tom  caught  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  <'  Come 
along,  Archie;  let's  look  up  some  partners.  I'll 
see  you  about  business  in  the  morning." 

Winter  followed  with  a  grunt  of  dissatisfaction. 

Pretty  Lucy  was  very  angry  with  Tom  for  play- 
ing truant,  and  would  hardly  speak  to  him  till  the 
party  broke  up.  It  was  a  lovely  night,  the  fall 
moon  throwing  a  golden  band  of  light  over  the 
rippling  waves ;  each  tiny  ripple,  as  it  sped  on  to 
the  shore,  carried  the  glory  with  it,  and  shattered 
it  on  the  shingle.  The  beat  of  the  waves  seemed 
to  make  a  harmony  with  the  beat  of  two  human 
hearts.  Anyhow,  before  they  reached  No.  1  Mont- 
golfier  Terrace,  Tommy  and  Lucy  had  make  it 
up. 

U.  NO.  1  MONTQOLFLEB  TERRACE  IN  1847. 

Tom  Bellamy  found  his  way  to  his  uncle's  house 
as  soon  as  he  decently  could,  on  the  morning  aft^r 
the  ball.  He  wanted  to  assure  himself  that  the 
episode  of  the  night  before  was  n't  only  a  delightful 


morning  wrapper,  looking  pale  and  sorrowful,  his 
heart  gave  a  mighty  throb  as  he  thought :  '*  She 
has  chimo^ed  her  mind  1 "  But  Lucy  set  his  fears  at 
rest,  nesfJing  in  his  arms  fur  a  moment,  and  allow- 
ing him  to  teke  two  or  three  little  kisses.  But  »he 
looked  up  into  his  fiswe  with  such  wistful  eyes :  •*  O 
Tom^poor  papa  is  50  ill  I  " 

"  Why,  what 's  the  matter  ?  He  looked  so  well 
last  night" 

**  Yes ;  but  he  was  taken  ill  this  morning ;  the  doc- 
tor says  it 's  paralysis ;  he  has  been  insensible  for  a 
long  time,  and  Dr.  James  says  —  O  poor  papa ! " 
And  here  Miss  Lucy  broke  down,  and  sobbea  her 
heart  out  against  Tom's  waistcoat." 

Tom  didn't  know  exactly  how  to  comfort  her. 
He  was  fond  of  his  uncle,  tmd  shocked  at  the  idea 
of  his  death ;  but  he  could  n't  hit  on  anything  like- 
ly to  console  his  sweetheart.  "  These  trials,  you 
know,"  he  began  —  "it's  all  for  the  best,  dear: 
there 's  a  brighter  world."  And  then  it  struck  him 
that  a  world  without  short  whist,  unlimited  loo,  old 
port,  and  brandy  and  water,  however  bright  it  might 
be,  would  n't  smt  the  old  gentleman ;  and  so  he  took 
to  kissing  the  poor  damp  salt  cheeks  that  were 
turned  up  to  him  for  sympathy ;  and  by  and  by  the 
great  soft-hearted  boy  began  to  blubber  too ;  and  that 
seemed  to  do  her  good,  for  she  stopped  crying,  and 
began  to  comfort  Tom,  stroking  his  nair  off  his  fore- 
head, and  calling  him  all  sorts  of  pet  names ;  and 
then,  when  Tom  had  mopped  himself  up,  and  was 
thinking  what  a  great  booby  he  was,  she  ran  away 
to  look  after  her  papa. 

After  a  while  she  came  back.  "He's  sensible 
now,  and  asking  for  you."  Tom  crept  up  stairs,  and 
stood  by  his  uncle's  bedside.  The  old  man  had  the 
mark  of  death  on  him.  "  Tom,"  he  whispered  in  a 
hoarse  voice  that  seemed  to  come  from  a  long  way 
off,  —  "  Tom,  look  after  Lucy,  and  stick  to  the  busi- 
ness, for  better  or  worse." 

«  By  God's  assistance,  I  will  I " 

You  see  Tom's  feelings  had  been  wrought  up  a 
good  deal,  especially  seein^that  he  was  thinking 
more  of  Lucy  than  the  business,  which  the  old  man 
had  coupled  with  her. 

The  dying  man  took  Tom's  hand  and  pressed  it ; 
it  was  n't  ^e  sort  of  hand-clasp  that  a  father  would 
give  who  has  just  bestowed  a  beautiful  daughter  and 
a  large  fortune  on  a  suitor,  but  an  appealing,  clings 
ing,  deprecating  squeeze ;  at  least  so  Tom  felt  it ; 
and  perhaps  he  was  ri^ht. 

Well,  John  Galium  died  and  was  buried ;  and  a^ 
ter  the  funeral  came  the  reading  of  the  will.  It 
happened  also  that  the  day  of  the  funeral  was  Tom 
Bellamy's  birthday.  The  will  was  dated  a  week  be- 
fore the  old  man's  death.  It  was  short  and  to  the 
purpose.  He  beaueathed  everything  of  which  he 
diea  possessed,  after  paying  his  just  debts  and  fu- 
neral expenses,  to  his  daughter,  and  appointed 
Thomas  Bellamy  sole  trustee  and  executor.  It  was 
his  wish,  he  had  added  to  his  will,  that  hie  daughter 
should  marry  his  ward  and  kinsman,  if,  as  he  be- 
lieved, there  was  a  mutual  attachment  between 
them ;  but  in  any  case  he  was  satisfied  to  intrust 
his  daughter's  welfare  to  Thomas  Bellamy.  There 
were  present  at  the  reading  of  the  will,  Winter,  flt- 
ther  and  son  (the  fbrmer  officiating^) ;  Mrs.  Drux, 
Galhim's  widowed  sister ;  old  Birkin,  the  banker  ; 
Lucy  and  Tom.  As  nobody  except  the  two  lovers 
had  any  expectations  from  the  will,  there  was  a  gen- 
eral grunt  of  approval.  Winter,  having  folded  up 
the  will,  lookea  round  on  the  company,  and  saia. 
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when  I  inform  yon  that  there  is  —  ahem  —  every 
prospect  that  our  esteemed  and  —  ahem  —  departed 
mend's  wishes  will  be  fulfilled.  On  this  —  ahem  — 
sad  and  —  ahem  —  trying  occasion,  it  is  perhaps 
not  —  ahem  —  seemly  to  enter  into  —  ahem  —  con- 
gratulatory matter,  but  we  all  wish  'em  well,  and 
God  bless 'em." 

Lucjr  came  over  to  Tom's  side,  and  put  her  hand 
into  his.  It  was  a  pretty  little  hand;  and  Tom, 
who  did  n't  know  exactly  what  to  do  with  it,  had 
almost  made  up  his  mind  to  have  another  cry,  —  he 
was  a  soft-hearted  fellow,  and  his  heart  was  veiy 
full,  —  when  he  caught  sight  of  Archibald  Winter^ 
&ce  in  the  pier^lass.  It  was  so  wild-looking  and 
livid,  that  he  hsuxily  recognized  it  as  hi^  friend's. 
He  tamed  quickly  round ;  but  Archie  had  recovered 
himself,  although  he  was  still  white  in  the  &4ie. 
1Mb  little  incident  quite  put  Tom  into  spirits.  His 
love-affair  had  been  almost  too  quietly  and  quickly 
arranged ;  but  to  find  that  there  was  a  jealous  rival 
in  the  field,  and  that  rival  his  best  fhend,  why,  it 
was  quite  thrilling ;  and  now,  too,  he  remembered 
the  conversation  of  the  other  night.  ^  So  that  was 
your  little  game^  Master  Archie,  was  it,  to  put  me 
off*  the  scent,  eh  ?  "  said  Tom  to  himself;  and  he  be- 
ean  to  fancy  that  he  should  find  his  uncle's  affairs 
m  better  order  than  that  sly  fox  had  led  him  to  ex- 
pect. I  don't  think  he  was  a  bit  angry  with  his 
niend,  but  rather  flattered  and  proud  at  the  tribute 
paid  to  the  value  of  the  prize  he  had  secured  so 
easily. 

The  guests  went  out ;  the  banker,  taking  young 
Tom  by  the  hand,  whispered,  <<  Call  at  the  bank  to- 
morrow, Tom,  about  eleven." 

Tom  and  Lucy  and  Mrs.  Drux  sat  over  the  fire 
to  talk  about  the  future.  Tom,  you  see,  was  mas- 
ter of  the  house  now,  and  of  all  within  it,  of  the  big 
brewery  in  Albany  Street,  of  the  drays,  and  wagons, 
and  horses,  and  men,  and  all  things  thereunto  per^ 
taining ;  and  he  was  a  little  bit  set  up  by  his  impor- 
tance. 

Mrs.  Drux  was  a  comely  old  dame,  portly  and 
dignified.  She  would  tell  you  that  she  came  of  the 
first  fig^milies  of  Wessex,  and  so  indeed  she  did ;  al- 
though her  forbears  were  but  bankers  and  brewers 
and  farmers,  and  such-like.  For  the  men  of  Wes^ 
sex  have  not  faded  (or  had  not  then  faded)  in  the 
shadows  of  great  houses.  The  land  was  held  not  by 
great  territorial  lords,  but  by  yeoman  and  squires. 
Lords  there  were,  and  big  houses  and  ^reat  parks ; 
but  their  biff  houses  were  but  county  villas,  m  the 
estimation  of  the  Wessex  men.  They  did  not  dom- 
inate the  county,  and  shut  out  the  sunlight  firom  the 
plain  county-folk.  These  Wessex  people  were  nar^ 
row  and  exclusive  too  in  their  society.  Trade  did 
not  disqualify ;  but  it  must  be  carried  on  by  a  Gal- 
ium, a  Poyser,  a  Birkin,  or  a  Sponge.  Their  cliques 
and  coteries,  their  circles  and  assemblies,  are  all 
dead  and  withered  up ;  their  people  have  worshipped 
Strang  idols,  and  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.    ' 

"  Inow,  my  dears,"  said  Mrs.  Drux,  beaming  ami- 
ably on  die  two  sweethearts,  <*  I  'm  an  old  woman, 
and  can  speak  my  mind,  and  there 's  no  use  in  shil- 
ly-shallying. I  know  it  was  poor  dear  John's  wish 
tnat  you  diould  be  married  at  once,  and  I  don't  see 
why  not.  The  business  wants  looking  afler,  and 
Tom  can  manage  it  much  better  as  owner  and  mas- 
ter than  as  executor  to  his  poor  uncle.  Here 's  the 
house  all  ready  for  you,  ana  wanting  a  master ;  and 
I  dam  say  you  won't  turn  your  old  aunt  out  of  doors 
just  yet.  lou  know,  Tom,  dear,  that  I  've  got  ten 
thousand  pounds  of  my  own,  which  John  invested 


in  the  Business,  and  gave  me  five  per  cent  for ;  ana 
I  paid  him  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  for 
my  keep,  and  so  on  ;  and  we  can  go  on  in  the  same 
way  for  a  while,  till  you  find  the  old  woman  a  nui- 
sance. So,  Tom  and  Lucy,  I  say  this  day  month 
for  the  wedding-day.  No  rass,  but  just  slip  out  and 
get  married ;  and  tiien  take  a  week  at  Boolong  or 
me  Isle  of  Wight,  and  come  home  to  business  again." 

Lucy  knelt  down  by  her  aunt,  and  hid  her  face 
amongst  her  voluminous  skirts.  *'  O  aunt,"  she 
whispered,  "  it  can't  be  so  soon." 

"  Dear  heart  alive,  and  why  not  ?  La  I  your 
poor  dear  papa,  that 's  in  heaven  now,  will  be  re- 
joiced at  it :  but  there  —  I  shall  leave  you  and 
Tom  to  talk  it  over." 

And  so  they  settled  it. 

Tom's  interview  with  the  banker  was  protracted. 
Archie  Winter  had  been  right  so  far,  —  the  bank 
had  made  heavy  advances  to  hb  uncle.  But  the 
old  banker  spoke  so  quietly  and  kindly,  showed 
such  confidence  in  Tom  s  prospects,  so  flattered  his 
self-love,  that  Tom  foimd  that,  ali^st  before  he 
knew  it,  he  had  undertaken  to  take  over  the  busi- 
ness, with  its  liabilities,  on  his  approaching  mar- 
riage, —  a  step  which  the  old  banker  cordially  and 
warmly  approved.  He  was  a  kindly  old  soul,  poor 
Birkin,  and  honestly  desirous  to  do  the  best  for 
everybody,  consistently  with  the  interests  of  the 
«  bank." 

"  And  now,  my  boy,  about  this  little  fund  of  yours, 
—  the  five  thousand  pounds,  you  '11  bring  that  into 
the  business,  of  course  ?  "  Why,  yes,  of  course, 
Tom  would.  "  Well,  brewing  does  pay  better  than 
consols,  eh,  Tom?  You  must  sign  a  power  of 
attorney  before  you  leave,  and  we  11  sell  them  out 
for  you." 

It  was  n't  till  Tom  had  got  to  his  own  lodgings, 
and  was  smoking  a  pipe,  that  the  thought  struck 
him,  "  Where 's  Mother  Drux's  ten  thousand 
pounds?  Ah  I  it's  in  Uie  business  somewhere; 
and  my  five  thousand  pounds  is  going  to  ioin  it.** 

He  started  off*  to  the  brewery,  to  look  over  the 
books ;  but  he  could  n't  make  head  or  tail  of  them. 
Panks,  the  bookkeeper,  had  been  keeping  the 
books  for  the  last  thirty  years  on  the  same  jpin- 
ciple,  and  he  could  n't  make  head  or  tail  of  Bern. 
Tom  made  up  his  mind  to  have  an  alteration  here, 
and  walked  off*  to  see  his  lawyer,  afler  signing  a 
few  checks  from  a  brand-new  check-bo(^,  which 
Tom  took  a  little  pride  in.  It  was  something  to 
have  a  banking-account  in  those  days.  iVbto,  every 
man  who  has  cash  or  credit  to  the  time  of  twenty 
poundsf  may  have  his  account,  and  draw  his  checlu 
just  like  a  millionnalre. 

Winter  senior  was  at  the  oflice,  and  glad  to  see 
his  young  client.  Tom  explained  his  wants,  and 
his  dissatisfiiction  with  the  state  of  the  brewery 
books.  "  If  you  '11  take  my  advice,  Tom,  I  would  n  t 
make  any  change  at  present;  keep  things  going 
for  a  time,  till  you  feel  qualified  to  take  uie  man- 
agement yourself." 

'<0,  as  for  the  books,"  said  Tom,  <<I'll  square 
them  up  soon  enough.  I'm  not  ^ing  to  have  a 
lot  of  idle  fellows  eating  up  the  business.  There 's 
Panks  the  bookkeeper,  and  two  clerks,  and  two 
travellers,  and  a  collector,  and  a  boy,  and  an  old 
man  to  take  care  of  the  office,  and  an  old  woman 
to  take  care  of  the  old  man.  I  '11  do  the  whole  lot 
myself,  and  maker  a  clearance  of  the  crew."        ' 

'<  Grently,  Tom,  gently ;  these  things  must  n't  be 
done  in  a  hurry.  Leave  things  alone,  and  learn 
the  business,  Tom." 
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"  Well,  that  '8  just  what 's  troubling  me,"  said 
Tom  :  "  I  know  nothing  of  brewing." 

"  You  don't  want  to,  Tom ;  you  don't  want  to. 
What's  required  is  management,  Tom,  manas^e- 
ment,  and  keeping  the  connection  together.  Your 
name  stands  nigh  here,  Tom:  all  the  magistrates 
know  you,  and  Iniew  your  father  before  you.  We  '11 
have  you  on  the  borough  bench,  Tom,  the  next 
batch  that 's  made." 

"Thankee,"  said  Tom;  "but  still,  don't  you 
think  if  1  *m  to  brew  jrood  beer,  I  ought  to  know 
something  about  the  way  ?  " 

"  Listen,  Tom.  It  is' n't  by  brewing  good  beer 
you  11  keep  up  the  buj^ss.  You  don't  suppose 
anybody  will  drink  your  beer  who  has  the  choice 
of  Bass  or  Allsopp,  do  you  ?  Management,  Tom ; 
management,  —  that 's  everything !  To  buy  up  all 
the  little  public-houses,  and  advance  money  to  the 
big  ones;  to  open  new  houses,  and  get  licenses 
for  your  own  men,  and  keep  Humby's  people  out. 
Then  you  'U  have  to  sweeten  the  police;  that 
you  '11  have  to  do  through  your  subs ;  and  the 
worst  of  that  is,  that  it  's  wasteful,  such  a  lot  of 
money  sticks  in  the  wav.  Then  there  's  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  in  getting  hold  of  public-houses. 
Why,  I  know  lots  of  houses  your  poor  uncle  has 
taken  on  lease  for  thirty,  forty,  and  sixty  pounds 
a  year,  and  lets  again  at  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty 
pounds." 

"  I  wonder,"  thought  Tom,  « if  Mrs.  Drux's  ten 
thousand  pounds  is  invested  in  that  sort  of  proper- 
ty ?  "  — "  That  don't  seem  a  profitable  way  of  in- 
vesting money,  —  does  it,  sir  ?    he  said  aloud. 

"  Profitable,  bless  me  1  all  that  comes  out  of  the 
beer." 

"  And  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  clodhoppers  who 
drink  our  beer,  sir.' 

Winter  looked  up  sharply,  —  he  did  n't  approve 
of  that  way  of  hanaling  topics.  "  Well,  Tom,  I  'm 
rather  busy  just  now ;  but  let  me  advise  you  at 
once  to  call  on  all  the  gentry  of  the  county,  and 
solicit  their  patronage.  You  won't  get  anything 
out  of  it  at  first ;  but  thejr  'U  like  i^  and  it  '11  be 
remembered  at  licen ring-time ;  and  don't  go  in  a 
s^k-up  sort  of  way,  but  just  as  a  tradesman,  and 
hlRe  a  h\%  card  printed  "Mr.  Thomas  BeUamy, 
Common  Brewer,  solicits  the  favor  of  the  contin- 
uance of  the  gracious  patronage  accorded  to  his 
deceased  uncle."  There,  —  something  of  that  sort. 
And,  Tom,  put  on  a  black  dress-coat;  it  looks 
humble  and  unassuming,  and  they  do  like  it  so. 
And  you  must  be  friendly  with  tne  butlers,  Tom, 
and  tip  them  well ;  they  've  often  saved  money, 
and  are  looking  out  for  pubMc-houses.  They  won't 
drink  your  beer,  Tom ;  but  for  harvest  homes  and 
tenants'  dinners,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  Tom,  you 
may  get  some  ^od  orders  firom  them." 

"  I  'm  dashed  if  I  think  I  shall  like  the  business : 
there  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  fiunkyism  in  this 
brewing." 

"  Silfy  boy,  silly  boy  I  you  11  never  get  on 
without  it.  Well,  good  by,  Tom.  Wedding-day 
fixed,  eh  ?    Wish  you  joy,  —  wish  you  joy.** 

The  wedding-day  was  fixed,  and  the  wedding 
came  off  at  the  appointed  time.  Mr.  Birkin  gave 
the  bride  away,  and  Joined  the  family  over  the 
cold  fowl  and  bottle  of'^sheny  which  did  duty  for  a 
wedding-breakfast  Whilst  the  bride  was  chang- 
ing her  colored  dress  for  a  thick  travelling  one,  oW 
Birkin  drew  Tom  into  the  little  breakfast-parlor. 

"  Tom,  I  '11  get  you  to  write  your  name  across 
these  bille ;  they  represent  the  amount  of  our  ad- 


vances to  your  firm.  We  shall  renew  them,  of 
course,  from  time  to  time,  and  we  shall  only 
charge  you  for  the  stamps  and  the  ordinary  corrent 
interest." 

"  Now,  suppose,"  said  Tom,  "just  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  that  I  wonU  accept  these  bills." 

"  Well,  in  that  case,"  said  Birkin,  "  we  should 
have  to  realize  our  collateral  securities." 

"  And  what  does  that  mean  ?  " 

"  Selling  the  brew-house,  and  this  house  and  the 
furniture,  and  the  public-houses,  and  disposing  of 
the  business  to  the  best  advantage ;  or  perhaps  we 
might  carry  it  on  ourselves." 

"Well,  that's  candid,"  said  Tom.  "Perhaps 
I  'd  bettef  sign  I  It  was  only  my  joke,  you  know, 
Mr.  Bu-kin." 

Mr.  Biikin  smiled  grimly.  "  Ah,  Tom,^  you 
must  get  out  of  the  way  of  joking  in  business." 

After  that  Tom's  faculties  became  confused,  for 
Mrs.  Tom  made  her  appearance,  and  they  drove  off 
to  the  station.     Happy  Tom  I 

III.  NO.    1    MONTQOLFIER  TERRACE  IK  1857. 

Ten  years  have  made  many  alterations  in  Barn- 
cote.  It  is  the  close  of  a  November  day, — the  sun 
is  goingdown  into  the  sea  in  a  gold  and  purple 
haze.  The  esplanade  is  crowded;  fair  girls  are 
dashing  past  on  horseback;  carriages  are  rolling 
by ;  and  yet  with  all  there  is  a  hush  and  a  calm, 
that  may  be  felt  You  hear  the  rinsfing  laughter 
of  light-hearted  zirls,  the  beat  of  the  horses'  hoofs, 
the  jmgling  of  Uie  harness,  and  the  rattle  of  the 
wheels ;  but  between  all  you  can  catch  the  meas- 
ured plash  of  the  waves,  the  thud  of  the  oars  in  the 
rowlocks  of  the  boat  in  which  the  fisherman  stands 
throwing  out  his  nets,  and  the  h^l  of  his  comrade 
on  shore. 

Ten 
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I  years  have  prospered  well  with  Barncote. 
In  '47,  only  a  provincial  bathinpj-town ;  in  '57,  a 
"  queen  amongst  watering-places. 

Montgolfier  Terrace  has  shared  in  the  general 
advance.  No.  8,  where  Mr.  Hanks  lived,  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Countess  Bigaroon,  family,  Md 
suite.  Admiral  Bobbin,  tha  sea-lord,  Uves  m  No. 
4.  By  and  by,  when  the  daylight  is  altogetwr 
gone,  and  the  tattoo  is  sounded  at  the  barracks, 
and  the  picket  is  tramping  along,  turning  our  eal- 
lant  defenders  out  of  the  public-houses,  where  they 
have  been  stupefying  themselves  with  Bellamy  & 
Co.'s  Entire,  if  you  stroll  up  Montgolfier  Terrace, 
you  will  see  through  the  windows  on  the  grounc^ 
door,  wide  open,  although  in  November,  men  and 
women  in  evening  dress,  and  dinner-tables  loaded 
with  crystal  and  Sowers  and  sparkling  lights;  and 
you  shall  hear  the  band  in  the  enclosure  playmg 
selections  from  Fra  Diavolo,  and  through  the  mn 
the  Busurrus  of  the  surges,  and  the  creaking  of  the 
capstan,  and  the  "  Heave  oh  I "  of  the  fishers,  ham- 
ing  up  the  Mary  Jane  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ad- 
vancing spring-tide. 

No.  1,  nowever,  has  not  shared  in  the  general 
advance.  No.  1  still  dines  at  one,  and  has  tea  at 
seven,  and  sups  at  nine,  for  No.  1  does  not  affect 
the  mode,  but  is  only  Ae  residence  of  Alderman 
and  ex-Mayor  Bellamy,  a  mere  local  magnate. 

On  this  night  in  November,  the  worthy  alderman 
is  enjoying  ms  tea  in  his  drawing-room,  and  we 
will  look  m  upon  him,  and  see  how  the  past  ten 
years  have  affected  him  and  his  fair  partner. 

Lucy  Bellamy  is  as  beautiful  as  ever,  a  cfarming 
model  of  an  English  matron.  Still  of  the  plag^d 
forehead,  the  limpid  eyes,  and  flowing  lines  of  fig. 
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ure,  which  mature  age  has  only  developed  and 
roonded  to  peifection. 

Ham>y  Tom  I  A  little  girl  of  eight  is  climbing 
about  ms  knees,  and  claiming  a  share  of  the  tea- 
cake  he  is  consuming.  But  Tom  has  n't  worn  so 
well.  There  are  wrinkles  enough  about  his  fore- 
head, and  round  his  eyes;  when  his  mouth  is  at 
rest,  it  is  a  little  drawn  down  at  the  comers.  Seen 
now  as  he  leans  back  and  shuts  his  eyes,  it  is  a  sad 
and  wear^  face ;  but  it  brightens  up  into  life  and 
love  as  ms  wife  leans  over  his  chair,  and  pushes 
the  hair  off  his  forehead  in  the  old  caressing  way. 

**  You  look  so  worn  out,  Tom,  dear ;  it  must  have 
been  a  very  trying  day  for  you,  poor  fellow  I  Mr. 
Birkin  was  such  a  kind  friend,  was  n't  he,  Tom  ? '' 

Tom  grunted  some  unintelligible  answer,  which 
his  wife  took  for  assent,  and  went  on,  "  Yon  must 
n't  srieve,  Tom,  dear.  He  lived  his  appointed  time, 
and  he 's  now  reaping  the  reward  of  his  long  life 
of  good  deeds." 

You  see  Mrs.  Tom  was  rather  given  to  preach- 
ing ;  but  then  she  was  so  good  and  devout  nerself, 
that  her  only  grief  almost  was  that  her  dear,  ^ood 
Tom  didn't  seem  to  think  bo  much  of  spiritual 
things  as  he  ouzht.  * 

^  X  es,"  said  Tom ;  "  he  lived  his  appoiAd  time ; 
but  for  all  that,  I  wish  he  'd  lived  a  uttle  longer." 

**  Ah,  Tom,  we  must  n't  repine,"  said  the  sweet 
homilidt.  **  Did  n't  Arthur  Birkin  feel  it  very 
much?" 

"By  Jove  1"  said  Tom,  "I  wish  I'd  felt  it  the 
same  way.  The  old  boy  left  every  penny  to  Ar- 
thur." 

"  O,  I  'm  so  glad,  Tom  1  I  was  afraid  he  did  n't 
like  Arthur,  and  that  he  'd  leave  his  money  away 
to  the  Burgesses:  he  was  so  fond  of  the  Bur- 
gesses." 

«  **  Tell  you  what,  Lu ;  what  old  Burkin  was  fond- 
est of  was  the  bank :  he  worshipped  the  bank.  Do 
YOU  think  he  'd  leave  his  money  to  be  squandefbd 
by  those  dashing  Burgesses  ?  No.  He  saw  what 
a  hard  skinflint  Arthur  was,  and  he  did  n't  like 
him,  for  the  old  man  wasn't  a  bad  sort  himself; 
but  for  all  that,  he  knew  that  Arthur  would  keep 
up  the  ban! ;  and  that 's  the  secret  of  it." 

*'  Do  you  know,  Tom,  I  thought  perhaps  he  'd 
leaveyou  something ? " 

"  Well,  he  did  n't ;  that 's  all,"  said  Tom,  roughly ; 
and  Lucy  retteated  to  her  own  seat,  rather  offended. 
Tom  shut  his  eyes  again,  and  leaned  wearily  back 
in  his  chair.  Mrs.  Tom  softened  again  as  she 
watched  his  pale  face. 

"  Tom,  dear,  I  'm  afraid  you  're  worryinff." 

"  Well,  1  've  had  a  good  deal  to  try  me  lately." 

"  In  business  you  mean,  Tom  ?  " 

"Wello^es." 

"But  T\)m,  dear,  you  shouldn't  let  your  mind 
dwell  so  much  upon  business.  Think,  dear,  that 
you  should  lean  upon  a  Higher  Power,  who  orders 
everything  as  He  wills." 

"  Ah  I  '^sud  Tom  with  a  sigh  that  came  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart. 

For  the  last  ten  years,  Tom's  religion  had  been 
this,  —  to  clear  the  firm  with  Birkin's  bank.  For 
this  he  had  risen  early,  and  late  taken  rest,  and 
eaten  the  bread  of  carefidness.  This  accomplished 
he  would  live  his  life  in  peace  and  thankfulness. 
The  load  he  had  heaped  upon  his  own  back  had 
been  v«ry  heavy  upon  him.  At  first,  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  done  his  duty  bore  him  up  on  his 
o^-hill  way.  That  he  had  fulfilled  his  uncle^s  dying 
wish ;  that  he  had  kept  his  memory  firom  reproach ; 


that  he  had  saved  Lucy  and  her  aunt  from  destitu- 
tion, and  borne  up  the  credit  of  the  old  firm :  these 
were  thoughts  that  sustained  and  comforted  him. 
And  then  he  knew  fhll  well  that  this  was  the  price 
he  had  paid  for  his  wife,  for  Lucy  would  never  nave 
married  the  man  who  had  refused  to  carry  out  his 
solemn  promise,  made  on  his  uncle's  death-bed. 
But  as  years  rolled  on,  and  Tom's  mind  cleared  it- 
self from  the  mists  of  boyish  enthusiasm,  he  took  a 
very  difierent  view  of  the  matter. 

Tom's  troubles  came  upon  him  with  redoubled 
force  this  night.  He  had  struggled  so  hard  the 
last  ten  years  ;  and  he  hti^frn  nearly  succeeded,  — 
so  nearly  succeeded  1  But  Birkin  s  death  would 
probably  ruin  him ;  he  would  go  down  within  reach 
of  land.  He  had  left  home  that  morning  with  a 
hopeful  heart. 

The  old  man  had  been  so  kind  to  him  in  his 
lifetime ;  not  a  wicked  old  man  of  the  sea,  choking 
the  life  out  of  his  slave,  but  a  kind,  considerate  old 
man,  driving  him  quietly,  and  letting  him  take 
breath  ever  and  again.  Surely  he  would  leave 
him  something;  he  might  even  leave  him  the 
amount  of  his  indebtedness,  for  the  bank  had,  after 
all,  been  paid  nearly  all  the  original  debt,  and  the 
estate  could  so  well  afford  it;  for  Birkins  &  Co. 
were  shakv  no  longer.  The  waste  of  building-land, 
and  the  eiiells  of  tenantless  houses,  on  which  the 
firm  had  made  such  large  advances,  which,  on  the 
failure  of  the  land-jt>b^rs,  and  the  building-job- 
bers, and  the  working-builders,  the  bank  had  been 
obliged  to  take  possession  of,  and  which  had  caused 
such  a  lock-up  of  capital :  this  piece  of  marsh  by 
the  seaside  was  now  covered  by  aristocratic  man- 
sions, fforgeous  squares,  and  noble  terraces,  and  had 
proved  a  perfect  JPactolus,  streaming  gold  into  the 
coffers  of  the  bank.  "  Oh  1 "  thought  Tom,  "  if  I 
can  come  back  to  m^  wife  a  free  man  to-nizht, 
there  won't  be  a  happier  dog  in  England  than  1 1 " 
But  it  was  n't  to  be.  As  Tom  sat  by  the  fire  that 
night,  he  felt  tightening  round  his  neck  the  wretcli- 
ed  bmrden  of  his  life. 

As  Tom  sat  by  the  fire,  he  looked  at  his  wife, 
busy  with  some  feminine  work,  one  shapely  hand 
holding  the  thread,  whilst  the  other  drove  a  tiny 
diuttle  to  and  firo.  Gracie  sat  coiled  on  the  floor, 
leaning  against  her  mother's  knee,  absorbed  in  a 
stor}'-TOok,  her  lips  just  parted,  and  one  little  hand 
playing  with  a  stragglmg  curl.  And  then  the 
thought  came  into  his  mind,  —  it  had  been  there 
often  before,  but  unacknowledged,  driven  away, 
before  it  took  shape ;  but  now  he  took  it  up,  and 
handled  and  examined  it,  —  the  thought  was  a 
question  :  "  Was  she  worth  it  ?  " 

*<Yes;  by  Heaven!"  was  Tom's  ei^lamation. 
It  broke  out  unawares ;  it  firivhtened  his  wife  out 
of  her  wits,  and  made  Gracie  jump  on  to  her  feet 

<*  Papa  1 "  said  Lucy ;  and  there  was  a  world  of 
mild  reproach  in  her  voice. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Gracie,  a  little  casuist,  deeply 
read  in  all  the  lore  of  catechism  and  command- 
ment, ^*  was  n't  that  taking  the  name  of  God's  holy 
dwelling  in  vain  ?  " 

*<  No,  not  in  vain,  my  darling,"  said  Tom,  draw- 
ing her  to  him,  and  giving  her  a  long  lingering 
kiss,  —  "  not  in  vain." 

^ext  morning  at  breakfast  Mr.  Bellamy  told  his 
wife  that  he  h^  made  up  his  mind  to  insure  his 
lite. 

«*  But  why,  Tom?" 

*'  I  think  it  only  prudent,  my  dear ;  so  much  of 
the  business  depends  on  my  own  work,  that  I  ought 
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to  take  care  of  your  future,  in  case  anything  should 
happen  to  me." 

Miif,  Tom  put  down  the  cofiee-pot,  and  looked  at 
her  husband  with  suffused  eyes.  That  anything 
should  happen  to  Tom  I  "  But,  Tom,  dear,  you 
don't  feel  ill,  or  anything  ?  " 

"  The  insurance  doctors  will  take  care  of  that, 
Lucy  :  they  won't  insure  my  life  if  there's  any  pros- 
pect of  my  premature  deatn." 

"  But,  Tom,  is  n't  there  Aunt  Drux's  ten  thousand 
pounds  ?  Poor  aunt !  she  told  me  iust  before  she 
died  what  a  comfort  it  v^  to  her  that  we  were  so 
well  provided  for ;  an  At  was  .so  pleased,  Tom, 
that  she  left  it  to  you,  instead  of  settling  it,  or 
an3rthing,  —  it  showed  such  confidence  in  you,  dear 
Tom." 

"  Delightful  I "  said  Tom,  who  did  n't  know  ex- 
actlywhat  he  was  saying. 

"Well,  then,  Tom,  if  anything  should  happen, 
we  should  have  enough  to  live  upon ;  and  just  what 
would  keep  Gracie  and  me  would  be  all  we  should 
want  without  you,  Tom." 

"  Ah,  the  ten  thousand  your  aunt  left  is  in  the 
hosiness.  But  I  shall  never  make  you  understand, 
Lucy.  I  can  only  say  that  I  think  it  necessary  to 
insure  my  life." 

Tom  went  to  Mr.  Winter's  office,  —  Winter  senior 
was  dead,  and  Archibald  ruled  in  his  stead.  He  was 
agent  for  the  **  Legal  Luminary,"  the  "  Dubious  " 
and  "  Disputable,"  and  one  or  two  other  life  offices. 

"  Want  to  insure  your  life,  Tom  ?  Of  course ; 
what  every  prudent  man  ought  to  do.  I  told  you 
long  ago  you  should  do  it.  What  amount  do  you 
intend  to  propose  for  ?  " 

"  Ten  thousand  pounds." 

The  last  ten  years  have  not  made  much  change 
in  Archie  Winter.  Except  that  he  has  had  his 
hair  cut,  —  that  instead  of  displaying  a  whole  bosom- 
ftdl  of  ahirt-firont,  he  is  buttoned  tightly  up  to  his 
chin,  in  an  Oxford  Mixture  suit,  you  woula  n't  no- 
tice any  alteration  in  him. 

He  cast  a  quick  look  at  Tom  from  under  his 
bushy  eyebrows. 

**  Biggish  sum,  is  n't  it  ?  " 

'<Not  more  than  it  ousht  to  be,"  said  Tom. 
"  Nobody  but  myself  could  work  the  business  so 
economically.  Were  1  to  die,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  a  manager  at  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  or 
80,  besides  a  clerk  or  two ;  I  don't  want  my  wife  to 
suffer  pecuniarily  by  my  death." 

<<  Still,  after  all,  Tom,  there  would  be  a  good  in- 
come left  for  your  widow." 

**  Archie,  I  don't  mind  telling  you  what  I  dare 
say  you  know ;  I  *ve  got  borrowed  capital  in  the 
business.  *  Now,  if  I  were  to  die,  that  would  prob- 
ably be  called  in.  Well,  this  insurance  would  re- 
place it." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Winter ;  "  I  quite  see  your  mo- 
tives. Well,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  take  your  pro- 
posals. Suppose  we  say  th^  thousand  pounds 
in  the  Legal,  three  thousand  in  the  Dubious,  and 
two  thousand  each  in  the  Highland  Husbands  and 
Scotch  Veritable?  Well,  it's  easily  arranged. 
You  'U  fill  up  these  forms :  they  're  much  about 
the  same ;  some  of 'em  want  to  know  if  your  grand- 
mother wore  false  teeth,  and  some  of  'em  omys^ 
if  jour  father  was  troubled  with  corns."  Mr.  Win- 
ter here  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh  at  his  own  joke.  I 
fancy  Artemus  Ward  borrowed  this  joke,  but  he 
did  n't  acknowledge  it. 

Tom  had  to  go  up  to  London,  the  assurance 
being  a  heavy  one,  and  was  poked  about  by  the 


united  doctors  of  the  four  companies,  and  questioned 
most  minutely  as  to  all  his  habits.  He  had  fre- 
quent interviews  with  four  boards  of  directors  and 
four  secretaries.  The  result  was  satisfactory.  The 
united  doctors  could  find  no  fault  with  Tom's  con- 
stitution or  physique.  The  united  boards  could 
find  no  fiaw  in  Tom's  reasons  for  insuring  so 
heavily.  There  was  no  agent  for  whom  the 
societies  had  a  higher  regard  than  Mr.  Archibald 
Winter.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied.  The  directors 
were  perfectly  satisfied.  The  proposals  were 
accepted;  and  Tom  had  to  draw  a  check  for 
three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  pounds,  the  amount 
of  the  united  premiums. 

IV.    THE  BARKCOTE  BANK  IN   1857. 

The  announcement  of  the  Bamcote  public  ball 
for  New  Year's  Eve  had  appeared  for  several  weeks 
in  the  Bamcote  Herald,  with  a  long  list  of  stewards 
and  lady  patronesses,  low  down  on  which,  as  be- 
seemed their  mere  local  position  stood  the  names  of 
Alderman  Tom  and  Mrs.  Bellamy.  Tom's  thoughts 
were  not,  however,  on  balls,  as  he  stood  at  the  tall 
desk  in  ti|e  brewei^r  counting-house  which  lodged 
out  into  me  brewery  yard.  He  held  in  his  hand 
a  sheet  of  figures.  It  was  Tom's  profit  and  loss 
account  for  the  year  just  ending,  and  it  was  n't  an 
unsatisfactory  one.  It  showed  in  round  numbers 
a  profit  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds;  and 
Tom's  drawing  had  only  been  one  tnousand  two 
hundred  pounds.  Tom  called  his  manager  into 
the  counting-house,  and  showed  him  me  bal- 
ance-sheet «  Very  satisfactory  indeed,  sir,"  said 
Birks,  who  from  much  poring  over  vats  and  in- 
halation of  worty  vapors,  was  rather  husky  in  the 
throat. 

"I'm  greatly  indebted  to  yon,  Birics,  for  tlfe 
wq^  you  've  worked  for  me.  I  've  signed  a  check 
for  your  salary  and  the  wages.  I  've  great  pleasure 
in  giving  you  this  check  for  fifly  pounds  as  a 
new  years  present  I  sha'  n't  be  here  to-morrow, 
Birks,  as  I  *m  going  to  LuflThaven  to  collect,  and 
can't  be  back  till  late  at  night  So  I  ']1  wish  you 
a  happy  new  year,  Birks ;  and  good  by,  and  God 
bless  you  I " 

Birks  was  embarrassed  by  the  warmth  of  his 
master's  manner  and  the  largeness  of  his  gift  A 
five-pound  note  was  about  the  figure  he  usually 
had.  Fifty  pounds  I  Birks's  salary  was  ten  pounds 
a  month,  and  when  it  came  it  was  usually  fore- 
stalled ;  and  there  were  also  numerous  little  scores 
against  him,  which  were  troubling  his  mind  this 
festive  Christmas-tide.  Indeed,  Mr.  Parkins,  the 
draper,  had  been  very  sharp  with  him  about  a 
small  account  which  he  owed  for  mourning,  for 
a  little  boy  who  had  died  two  years  ago;  and 
Parkins  had  threatened  to  complain  to  his  master 
of  his  dishonesty  in  not  paying  his  bills.  Poor 
Birks  had  fancied  that  he  hadf  seen  Parkins  walking 
up  with  Mr.  Tom,  and  he  imagined  the  summons  to 
the  counting-house  was  a  prelude  to  instant^dis- 
missaL 

FifW  pounds  was  to  Birks  salvation ;  It  would 
pay  off  his  old  scores,  it  would  start  him  afresh, 
It  would  make  a  man  of  him.  But  he  could  n't 
thank  his  master  for  it, — the  words  stuck  in  his 
throat ;  they  could  n't  struggle  through  Uie  deposits 
of  the  vats.  His  master  smiled  and  nodded,  and 
passed  out  Birks  followed  him  to  the  door,  and 
watched  him  down  the  street 

»*  He 's  just  the  kindest,  thoughtfulest  soul  is  the 
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vounz  master ;  but,  dear  me,  how  he  be  aged  the 
last  &w  years  suroly  I  '* 

Tom's  face  was  not  that  of  a  youngster  as  he 
entered  the  private  parlor  of  Birkin's  bank. 
Arthur  Birkin  rose  and  shook  him  coldly  by  the 
hand,  and  then  took  his  stand  with  his  back  to 
the  fire.  He  was  a  short,  dark,  neat  little  man, 
excessively  clean-looking,  dressed  quietly  and 
plainly,  as  became  a  banker,  but  with  a  little  touch 
of  the  country  squire  breaking  out  in  his  blue  bird's- 
eye  scarf,  his  roomy  shooting-coat,  and  well-shaped 
nding-trousers. 

Aner  a  little  chat  about  the  weather,  the  last 
run  with  the  East  Wessex  hounds,  and  the  town 
drains,  Arthur,  without  circumlocution,  went  to  the 
purport  of  their  interview. 

"I  sent  for  you,  Bellamy,  to  tell  you  we  must 
have  our  advances  repaid.  I  gave  you  a  hint  of 
the  sort  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  find  that  it  is  now 
absolutely  necessary. 

I  don't  suppose  that  the  bird  faurly  caught  and 
fluttering  in  the  paws  of  the  cat,  its  captor,  sufiers 
much  terror  and  agony  of  mind :  the  thing  is  over : 
a  sort  of  £^uous  wonder  as  to  how  it  will  f^el 
whilst  its  bones  are  being  crunched,  and  a  stupid 
amazement  at  being  in  such  a  plight  are  in  its 
mind ;  it  recks  not  of  its  modest  mate,  the  peacefiil 
nest,  the  callow  brood.  So  with  Tom:  he  had 
discounted  his  troubles ;  he  felt  stupefied,  that  was 
all.  Hie  lone,  long  while  he  had  suffered,  the 
trouble  he  had  nad,  seemed  to  surge  into  his  head, 
and  prevented  him  irom  thinking.  Only  one  thing 
could  he  hold  on  to,  that  he  must  show  no  change 
to  that  black-whiskered  face  with  the  dark-gray 
eyes,  and  wide  mouth,  and  white  teeth;  he  must 
hold  on  to  that  face,  and  not  let  himself  go.  He 
sat  down  on  the  banker's  table,  and  taking  up 
some  pens,  beg^  sticking  them  javelin  fashion  into 
the  leader  cover.  It  was  an  old  trick  of  his  boy- 
hood. 

Arthur  exclaimed  angrily,  "  Mr.  Bellamy,  please 
not  to  damage  mv  table." 

That  woke  Tom  up;  the  whirl  in  his  head 
stopped;  he  stood  up,  and  confix>nted  the  banker. 
"  How  can  you  expect  me  to  reduce  my  debt  more 
n^iidly  than  I  am  now  doing  ?  Have  n't  I  paid  off 
twenty  thousand  in  the  last  ten  years  ?  Have  n't 
I  worked  like  a  nigger  for  you?  Why,  Birkin, 
when  your  uncle  persuaded  me  to  take  over  the 
concern  in  '47,  yon  stood  to  lose  thirty  thousand 
pounds;  and  I  put  five  thousand  pounds  of  my 
own  in  it;  and  I  believe  I  saved  the  bank  by 
that.  And  your  uncle  was  my  trustee  1  Ar- 
thur, how  can  you  be  so  wicked,  knowing  all  you 
do,  to  talk  to  me  of  calling  up  that  money  r  " 

"My  uncle  was  a  very  good  sort  oilman,  and 
was  very  forbearing  with  your  uncle  and  yourself. 
I  don't  know  anyt^g  more  about  the  transactions 
you  refer  to.  My  uncle  was  not  very  sound  upon 
banking,  however.  It 's  our  principle,  Mr.  Bellamy, 
not  to  niake  advances  except  upon  convertible  secu- 
rities." 

"  Have  n't  you  got  the  deeds  of  the  brewery  and 
all  the  freehold  houses  ?  " 

"Just  so;  and  taking  the  brewery  as  a  going 
concern,  its  ysAue  would  no  doubt  cover  our  a£ 
vanoes.  But  look  here ;  in  time  of  pressure,  when 
we  wanted  to  realize,  such  security  would  be  prac- 
tically worthless.  A  prudent  mariner,  dreading 
an  approaching  storm,  takes  in  his  canvas,  and  — 
and  —  Well,  you  know  he  gets  ready  for  it.  We 
foresee  a  crisis  in  the  money-market,  and  we  are 


preparing  for  it.  We  don't  want  to  inconvenience 
you ;  but  really  now  the  advance  has  been  standing 
so  long  —  Mr.  Andrews,"  whispered  the  banker 
through  a  speaking-tube,  "bring  down  Bellamy's 
note.'*^ 

"  You  damned  serpent ! "  hissed  Tom  between 
his  teeth.  "  No ;  don't  run  away ;  I  'm  not  going 
to  hurt  you,  you  little  venomous  oeast  1 "  And  he 
stalked  out  of  the  private  room  before  Arthur 
Birkin  had  recovered  fix)m  his  astonishment. 

Tom  was  not  altogether  mad ;  he  knew  that  Hie 
promissory-note  which  Birkin  held  was  payable 
fourteen  aays  after  46mand,  —  that  he  had  a  good 
balance  on  his  current  account,  —  and  that  Amiur 
Birkin  would  not  be  moved  from  his  purpose  were 
Tom,  and  his  wife  and  his  daughter,  to  grovel  in 
the  dust  before  him. 

Arthur  Birkin  was  a  "gentleman."  He  was  a 
little  upset  at  being  called  a  serpent  and  sworn  at ; 
but  if  there  was  one  thing  he  prided  himself  upon, 
it  was  that  he  had  a  Christian  and  forgiving  spirit. 
Nor  was  the  accusation  Tom  hurled  against  him  a 
just  one.  He  only  wanted  his  own.  He  was  too 
clear-headed  and  sensible  a  man  to  be  influenced  in 
his  line  of  conduct  by  the  supposed  wishes  of  a  man 
who  was  dead.  Certainly,  he  had  often  heard  old 
Birkin  promise  Tom  that  he  should  never  be  un- 
duly pressed  about  the  advance  so  long  as  he  kept 
reducing  the  pnncipaL  But  what  was  wat  to  him  ? 
The  old  banker  had  made  many  indiscreet  and 
foolish  advances  out  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 
Arthur  had  no  idea  of  setting  up  as  a  little  provi- 
dence, and  rewarding  virtue,  and  all  that;  and 
that  bis  keen  intelligence  should  be  dominated  by 
some  old-fashioned  notions  which  formerly  animated 
a  dej)arted  soul,  was  to  him  a  tl^g  inconceiyable. 
Still,  he  was  quite  disposed  to  act  fairly  by  Tom 
Bellamy ;  and  if  he  'd  asked  him  for  a  month,  or 
even  for  two,  and  could  have  satisfied  him  that  the 
money  would  be  f<uihcoming,  Tom  might  have  had 
the  time,  —  yes,  and  might  now,  notwithstanding 
the  serpent  and  the  venom. 

Tom  went  off  to  the  joint-stock  bank.  Yes, 
they  'd  take  his  account  with  much  pleasure, — 
discount  for  him  with  pleasure.  As  for  a  large  ad- 
vance, for  a  considerable  period  —  yes,  with  pleas- 
ure I  —  on  sufficient  security.  Life  policies  ?  — 
No;  the  bank  would  rather  not  take  that  sort  of 
security  —  was  against  the  rules  of  banking.  "  But 
bring  your  interests  to  us,"  said  the  manager  cheeri- 
ly ;  "  we  '11  take  care  you  don't  suffer." 

Very  satisfactory  this,  as  far  as  it  went.  Tom 
knew,  however,  it  would  n't  go  very  far.  He  most 
try  and  think  of  something.  He  'd  go  on  to  the 
pier,  where  he  would  be  qmet.  He  turned  through 
the  pay- wicket,  and  went  on  to  the  pier.  He  had 
n't  been  there  for  years.  People  who  live  near  the 
sea  rarely  go  down  to  the  beach,  or  on  to  the  pier> 
or  out  in  a  boat,  or  in  any  way  take  notice  of  the 
sea.  The  fashionable  visitors  of  Bamcote  did  n't 
care  about  the  pier.  It  was  out  of  their  beat ;  and 
a  few  children  and  nursemaids  were  generally  tfae 
only  visitors  to  the  pier-head.  The  day  was  odld 
and  raw,  with  an  east  wind,  and  nobody  but  Tom 
was  about.  He  went  out  to  the  end,  and  sat  down 
on  a  beam  a  little  sheltered  firom  the  wind.  From 
habit  he  took  his  pipe  out  of  its  case,  and  knocked 
it  against  the  beam;  but  he  did  n't  smoke.  He 
could  n't  think,  either,  connectedly  of  his  business. 
He  knew,  he  felt,  it  was  useless.  The  blow  that 
had  fallen  upon  him  was  fatal.'  He  pitied  himself 
a  Uttle. .  He  had  worked  so  hard ;  he  had  been  so 
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near  snccess;  but  be  bad  failed;  and  bis  failure 
•was  final  and  irremediable.  He  felt  expreesibly 
sad.  A  wasted  life  1  — Was  n't  all  life  wasted  ?  a 
causeless  and  purposeless  ebbing  and  flowing? 
Would  n't  it  be  better  to  end  it  all,  bv  dropping 

auietlr  into  the  swirling  waters?  Anil  then  be 
bought  of  bis  wife  at  ber  needlework  at  borne,  and 
of  Gracie  sitting  by  ber  knee,  — radiant  figures  in 
all  the  gloom.  He  could  think  and  plot  for  them, 
though  not  for  himself.  He  rose  and  left  the  pier. 
The  shadow  of  overwhelming  care  had  cleared 
away.  A  shadow  there  still  was  upon  him,  a  shad- 
ow and  a  light 

''  Gracious,  Tom,"  said  Lucy  as  she  kissed  him 
on  his  return,  *'  how  cold  you  are  1  you  must  stop  at 
home  to-night,  and  have  your  feet  in  hot  water: 
you  *ve  got  a  chill." 

"  Nonsense,  child  ;  it  's  nothing,"  said  Tom. 
"Stay  at  homel  why,  it  's  the  ball  to-night;  I 
would  n't  miss  the  New- Year's  ball  on  any  account. 
Don't  you  remember  ten  years  ago  ?  " 

V.   THE  BARMCOTE  BALL  IN   1857. 

The  old  Bamcote  assembly-rooms  had  been 
pulled  down  years  ago.  In  tbeirjplace  was  a  town- 
nail,  with  a  Grecian  portico.  Within,  was  a  fine 
room,  supported  by  polished  granite  columns;  a 
large  organ  and  an  orchestra  at  one  end ;  as  well 
as  numerous  refiresbment-rooms,  committee-rooms, 
and  law-courts,  —  the  last  only  used  by  the  local 
justices  in  petty  sessions,  and  the  county  court 
judge.  But  the  Bamcotians  were  living  in  hopes 
tha^  some  day  or  other,  the  iuds^es  of  assize  would 
enter  those  courts  with  much  bmring  of  trumpets, 
and  rushing  to  and  fro  of  policemen.  Her  Majes- 
ty's judges,  howler,  and  tnose  minor  judges  who 
iield  her  Majesty^s  commission  of  the  peace,  and 
ruled  the  destinies  of  the  county  in  quarter-sessions 
assembled,  were  understood  to  set  their  faces  against 
any  alteration ;  so  the  assizes  were  still  held  m  the 
little  town  of  Lumpstone,  some  fifteen  miles  from 
Bamcote.  As  three  fifths  of  the  prisoners,  and 
four  fifths  of  the  civil  cases,  came  from  Bamcote, 
there  might  seem  to  be  some  reason  why  the  judges 
should  come  to  the  suitors,  rather  than  the  suitors 
should  go  to  the  judges.  But  legal  wisdom  had 
decided  otherwise. 

The  damage  also  to  the  hotels  of  Lumpstone, 
which  contrived  to  exist  and  pay  their  rents  firom 
the  exorbitant  profits  thev  extorted  from  tiie 
visitors  to  the  assizes,  would  have  been  great ;  and 
as  these  hotels  were  owned  by  county  magnates, 
who  served  their  Queen  and  county  as  magistrates, 
deputy-lieutenants,  and  high-sheriffs,  law  and  order 
would*  have  been  indirectly  damaged  by  their 
loss. 

I'um  t€  idilUy,  Htm  te  iddity !  away  went  the 
fiddles,  comet,  and  harp  at  the  opening  quadrille. 
The  hall  was  three  times  as  big  as  the  old  assembly- 
room,  and  infinitely  more  grand:  the  girls  were 
better  dressed,  and  the  men  were  better  got  up; 
but  it  was  n't  half  so  jolly  as  in  the  old  times,  — 
at  least,  so  Tom  thought,  as  he  opened  the  ball  with 
the  Mayoress  of  Bamcote,  whilst  the  worthy  mayor 
led  out  Mrs.  Alderman  Tom.  The  hall  felt  cold 
and  chill,  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  sunlights  and  the 
hot-water  pipc» ;  and  Tom  looked  over  nis  shoulder 
every  now  and  then,  and  shuddered.  He  certainly 
had  got  a  chilL  He  almost  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  home  and  take  his  wife's  advice  about  the  hot 
water.  The  thought  of  his  comfortable  dressi 
ftnH  fhtk  nbAATv  fire,  and  the  steaminsr  tal 


and  the  glass  of  hot  grog  that  his  wife  would  ad- 
minister to  him,  came  so  strongly  into  his  mind, 
that  the  tears  came  into  his  fooush  eyes,  and  he 
forgot  to  '<  chassez  "  to  his  partner,  who,  spreading 
out  ber  plum-colored  skirts,  was  going  through  her 
paces  unaided,  with  much  dissatinaction. 

No  such  visions  could  be  realized  that  night. 
Tom  must  be  at  Luffnaven  by  five  in  the  morning, 
to  meet  the  steward  of  the  LufThaven  mail-boat, 
who  owed  Tom  a  long  account,  which  he  had 
promised  to  settle ;  and  after  that,  he  had  a  heavy 
day's  collecting  firom  LufiThaven  to  Lumpstone. 
He  expected  to  get  in  about  five  hundred  pounds. 

He  was  claimed  after  the  quadrille  by  his  old 
friend  Winter,  who  wanted  him  to  go  and  have  a 
mbber  in  the  mayor's  little  parlor,  which  had  been 
reserved  for  the  cognoscenti;  and  Tom  went  and 
played,  but  was  absent  and  distrait;  trumped  bis 
partner's  trick,  led  a  false  card,  and  otherwise  mis- 
conducted himself.  The  whist  languished,  and  the 
table  was  broken  up;  and  Tom  and  Archibald 
found  themselves  sitting  together  by  the  fire  as 
they  bad  been  ten  years  before. 

"  Tom,"  said  Winter, "  are  n't  you  glad  you  did  n't 
take  my  advice  ten  years  ago  ? ' 
"  I  don't  know,"  said  Tom  dreamily. 
*<  Ah  1  you  were  right,  Tom,  and  I  was  wrons.    I 
was  a  shocking  young  prig  ten  years  ago,  I  think. 
Don't    you   remember   how   I    solemnly  assured 
you  that  you  were  on  your  way  to  '  miseiy,  ruin, 
death'?" 
'*  So  you  did,"  said  Tom  with  a  start 
<<Bad  shot,  was  n't  it?    Why,  I  think  you  are 
the  luckiest  fellow  in  ^e  whole  county  of  Wessex 
at  this  present  moment." 

"  Archie,"  quoth  Tom,  after  a  pause,  "  which  do 
you  think  is  the  worst  of  the  three  ?  " 

'^  O  Mr.  Bellamy,"  said  one  of  the  waiters,  put- 
ting his  head  into  the  room,  *<  I  'm  glad  I  've  found 
you,  sir ;  there  's  a  young  man  fix>m  your  office 
wishes  to  speak  with  you.''  * 

"  Send  him  in  here,  Williams." 
Enter  Birks.  He  is  dressed  in  decent  black, 
which  looks  msty  and  dull  beside  the  sleek 
clothes  of  his  master  and  friend.  His  red,  bulbous 
nose  shows  all  the  more  that  his  cheeks  are  pale 
and  tallowy.  He  is  evidently  sufifering  from  strong 
fear. 
"What  is  it,  Birks?" 

"  O  dear  Mr.  Bellamy,  yon  ain't  going  to  drive 
all  alone  to  Luffhaven  to-nisht,  be  you,  sir  ?  " 
"  Yes,  of  course,"  said  Bellamy  sharply. 
'^  But,  dear  heart  alive  I  there  s  been  two  farmers 
stopped  on  the  Lumpstone  Road  this  very  night. 
Three  men  with  black  maskesses  on,  and  pis- 
tols." 

"  Where  did  you  get  hold  of  that  cock-and-bnll 
story  ?  " 
"  It 's  all  the  talk  at  the  White  Hart  bar,  sur.". 
"^  Ah !  I  thought  you  'd  been  there.    Well,  don't 
come  after  me  again,   Birks,  with  these  fbolldi 
stories." 

"  But,  master,  if  you  must  20^  take  me  with  you ; 
I  'm  sure  you  '11  be  murdered  if  you  don't :  every- 
body knows  as  you  carry  bags  full  of  money  with 
you." 

Tom  laughed.  <<Much  good  you'd  be  in  a 
scrimmage,  Birks.  If  your  fiiends  in  the  black 
masks  know  so  much  about  me,  they  '11  also  know 
that  I  carry  a  brace  of  double-barrelled  pistob  in 
my  gig,  and  can  use  them  too.  Go  home  to  bed, 
Burks?' 
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Birks  shook  his  head  in  a  melancholy  way ;  but 
he  conld  n't  say  any  more,  and  slunk  out. 

"  I  would  be  careful,  Tom,  though,  if  I  were  you," 
said  Winter.    **  Let 's  go  and  get  supper." 

Tom  had  a  fancy  to  dance  one  dance  with  his 
wife  that  night  It  was  the  Lancers.  Ten  years 
ago  the  Lancers  had  decided  Tom's  fate.  As  he 
stood  up  once  more  to  the  well-known  figure,  and 
the  band  struck  up  the  prelude,  all  the  events  of 
the  last  ten  years  crowded  into  Tom's  mind.  Such 
happy,  peaceful  years,  but  for  the  load  he  had  been 
etagsering  under  so  long,  and  which  was  going  to 
crush  him  at  last  I 

Turn  te  idd'Uyy  turn  te  iddity  !  A  playful  poke  in 
the  back  from  his  neighbor  reminded  him  that  he 
was  stopping. the  way  in  the  grand  chain:  away 
he  hopped,  getting  many  a  pleasant  squeeze  of  the 
hand  and  merry  greeting.  They  were  all  towns- 
people in  the  set,  and  everybody  liked  Tom,  espe- 
ciimy  the  women-folk. 

The  music  ceased,  the  figure  ended,  and  still  Tom 
stood  for  a  moment  with  his  wife  in  his  arms,  as 
they  had  finished  the  final  galop.  ^  Good  by,  dar- 
ling," he  whispered ;  "  en^ov  yourself,  dear :  don't 
sit  up  for  me  to-morrow  mght. 

He  was  gone,  and  his  wife  looked  after  him  wist- 
fully for  a  moment 

Tom  had  ordered  his  d^-cart  to  take  him  up  at 
his  house.  He  walked  home  along  the  esplanade. 
Ten  years  ago,  the  moon  was  reflected  gloriously  in 
ripphng  waters :  to-night,  the  sky  was  dark  and 
overcast ;  the  wind  was  rising ;  and  while  breakers 
were  dashing  eagerly  in,  Tom  thouzht  of  the  man 
who  had  gone  down  to  the  sea  to  ask  a  boon  for  his 
wife. 

He  opened  the  door  of  his  house  gently,  and 
walked  up-stairs  on  tiptoe  into  the  room  where 
Grracie  was  sleeping  peacefully  in  her  little  cot 

There  we  will  leave  him,  tul  the  clatter  of  hoofs 
reminds  him  of  the  dog-cart  and  mare  awaiting 
him. 

The  mare  is  fidgety,  and  will  not  stand ;  Tom 
was  in  his  seat  in  a  moment ;  and  wrapping  his  rug 
round  his  knees  as  the  mare  darted  forwara  with  a 
plunge,  and  settling  into  a  slinging  trot,  dashed  in- 
to the  gloomy  night  and  gathering  storm. 

VI.   RELEASk  IK  FULL. 

The  morning  was  breaking  coldly  and  cloudily 
on  the  day  but  one  following  the  Barncote  ball. 
No.  1  Mont^Ifier  Terrace  was  still  without  its  lord. 
By  the  fire  m  her  husband's  dressing-room  sat  Lucy 
Bellamy,  wrapped  in  a  warm  wrapper,  sleeping 
quietly. 

Rap-tap-a-tap-tap-dab-dab  I  Lucy  woke  in  a 
moment,  looking  round  bewildered  for  an  instant, 
and  then  remembering  her  lone  vigil :  '*  Here 's 
dear  Tom  at  last,"  she  said,  giving  a  vigorous  stir 
to  Ihe  fire,  and  running  down  stairs  to  open  the 
door.  At  the  door  sto^  Archibald  Winter,  grim 
and  grimed,  unkempt,  undiaven :  never  before  or 
since  did  Archibala  Winter  meet  female  eyes  in 
such  a  plight 

Muraeml — murdered  —  murdered  I  What  use 
to  break  such  news  as  this  ?  The  whole  universe 
seemed  to  shout  it  in  her  ears,  and  yet  he  whispered 
it  very  gently.  It  was  for  her  to  weep  and  moan, 
for  him  to  raise  the  county  on  the  foul  villains. 

Ere  an  hour  is  past,  in  every  homestead  in  Weft- 
sex,  sturdy  sons  of  Anak,  unsnom  and  tmwashed, 
are  rousing  up  their  hinds  to  beat  the  county  for 
the  murderers.     One  of  their  own  flesh  and  blood  1 
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The  stream  of  Saxon  blood  still  rftns  strongly  in 
the  veins  of  the  Wessex  men.  Had  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant been  murdered,  it  would  n't  have  sent  such 
a  shock  through  the  country-side,  or  roused  so  many 
eager  hearts  to  the  chase  of  blood,  as  did  the  death 
of  Tom  Bellamy,  the  brewer.  Mounted  police  were 
galloping  furiously  along  the  county  roads,  to  draw 
a  conion  round  the  scene  of  the  deed ;  the  county 
magistrates  had  already  met  in  special  session  at 
the  White  Hind  at  Lumpstone ;  and  the  body  of 
Tom  Bellamy  was  lying  at  the  Eight  Bells  at  Snar^ 
field,  awaiting  the  coroner's  inquest  It  was  just 
half-way  between  Lumpstone  ^d  Snarfield  uiat 
poor  Tom  had  been  shot  The  road,  which  winds 
m  and  out  amongst  the  blufi*  downs,  here  reaches 
its  highes^>oint :  thick  and  tall  hedges  hem  it  in 
on  each  sflre ;  the  road  takes  a  sudden  turn ;  and 
just  in  the  comer,  among  the  grass  and  dead  leaves, 
the  mail-cart  driver  carrying  the  early  mail  firom 
Lumpstone  to  Barncote  saw  the  body  lying.  He 
gave  the  alarm  at  Snarfield,  and  earned  the  news 
on  to  Barncote.  Tom's  horse  was  found  auietly 
CTazing  by  the  roadside,  a  little  nearer  SiflE^eld ; 
me  dog-cart  was  lying  upset  between.  The  mare 
had  apparently  kicked  herself  firee  from  the  cart ; 
the  traces  were  broken,  and  the  breeching-straps ; 
but  otherwise  there  was  not  much  damage  done. 

When  Winter  reached  the  Eight  Bells,  he  met 
Mr.  Baker,  the  Snarfield  surgeon,  coming  away. 
"  Dead  for  three  or  four  hours,  I  should  say.  Shot 
through  the  heart  The  villain  who  did  it  must 
have  put  the  pistol  to  his  breast,  for  the  powder  has 
burnt  his  waistcoat  I  've  been  telling  the  people 
here  to  send  somebody  to  search  for  the  bullet ;  it 
might  ^ve  a  clew:  it  went  right  through  him. 
Poor  Tom ;  he  was  a  decent  fellow." 

"  The  superintendent  has  attended  to  that,  I  think, 
sir ;  he  has  posted  men  on  each  side  of  the  place, 
and  they  've  been  examining  the  ground  inch  by 
inch  for  the  last  two  hours^'  said  the  landlord  of 
the  Eight  Bells. 

The  police,  however,  could  n't  make  much  of  the 
trail :  tne  ground  was  trampled  about :  Tom's  pock- 
et-book had  been  ransackea,  and  was  lying  open  on 
the  grass;  his  watch  and  chain  and  purse  were 
gone.  The  murderers  had  made  a  good  booty,  and 
got  clear  ofi*.  Ere  the  evening,  the  whole  country- 
side confessed  that  they  were  baffled.  There  was 
one  comforting  circumstance, — the  robbers  had  not 
made  such  a  haul  as  they  must  have  expected: 
Tom  had  paid  five  hundred  pounds  into  the  Lump- 
stone bank  before  he  lefi. 

Next  morning,  whilst  the  secretary  of  the  Legal 
was  unlocking  his  private  drawer,  and  getting  out 
his  papers,  Mr.  Jakes,  the  actuary,  looked  in  at  the 
oflice  door :  <*#Seen  the  murder  in  Wessex,  in  this 
morning's  paper  ?  "  t 

*«Yes;   whatofit?" 

«  Why,  it 's  one  of  our  lives." 

"  God  bless  my  soul  I  is  it  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  a  devilish  heavy  life  too  1  and  the 
first  year  1  Bellamy  his  name  is." 

The  secretary  took  down  his  index,  and  turned 
to  the  Bs,  "  Biellamy,  Bellamy.  Ah  I  here  he  is. 
Three  thousand,  by  Jove !  And  the  Dubious,  and 
the  Highlands,  ana  the  Veritable,  are  in  with  us." 
The  secretary  touched  a  spring-bell  on  the  table : 
'*  O  Mr.  Bowler,  iust  write  out  a  telegram  for  me : 
*  Secretary  Legal  Life  to  A.  Winter,  Esq.,  Barn- 
cote. —  Biellamy's  death,  send  fiiU  particulars :  meet 
the  Board  to-day  if  possible.' " 

Hie  secFttary  prided  himself  on  his  ^legrams ; 
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he  always  managed  to  express  his  meaning  in 
twenty  words,  thus  saving  miscellaneous  charges  to 
the  society.  Before  he  lefl  the  office,  he  received 
a  telegram  from  Bamcote :  "  A  Winter,  Bamcote, 
to  Secretary  Legal  Life,  Lothbury.  —  Am  solicitor 
to  deceased's  executors.  Send  special  agent,  if  vou 
think  inquiries  necessary.  Will  send  particulars 
of  claim  to-morrow." 

The  secretary  shook  his  head.  "  Mr.  Winter  has 
not  prepaid  the  teleeraml  Dear,  dear!  it  might 
all  have  been  said  in  less  than  twenty  words.  Two 
shillings,  —  dear,  dearl  I  don't  know  what  the 
Board  will  say.  I  think,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Bowler, 
I  shall  suggest  to  the  Board  that  in  such  an  impor- 
tant case  1 'd  better  go  down  to  Bamcote  myself. 
A  little  sea-air  will  do  me  good.  Bowler." 

.Mr.  Cranby,  the  secretary  of  the  Legal^ife,  when 
he  arrived  at  Bamcote  next  morning,  \jras  informed 
by  Mr.  Winter  that  the  inquest  on  Tom  Bellamy 
had  been  held ;  that  a  verdict  of  "  Wiliul  murder 
against  some  person  or  persons  unknown "  had 
been  returned  by  the  coroner's  jury ;  that  two  men 
had  b^n  apprehended  on  suspicion ;  and  that  the 
magistrates  and  police  were  busily  engaged  in  in- 
vesingating  the  circumstances  of  the  dreadful  deed. 
Mr.  Winter  proposed  to  drive  Mr.  Cranbv  over  to 
Snarfield,  to  see  the  body  and  the  scene  of  the  mur- 
der. It  was  a  bleak  Januar}'  day,  and  Mr.  Cranby 
did  n't  think  it  at  all  necessary. 

"  We  don't  want  further  proof  of  the  death, 
Mr.  Winter;  we  are  quite  satisfied  about  that. 
The  only  question  that  stmck  our  Board  was  this : 
do  the  circumstances  of  the  death  altogether  pre- 
clude the  idea  of—  eh?  — um?  — ah?^' 

"  What  do  you  mean,"  said  Winter,  sharply. 

"  Well,  you  know,  it  occurred  to  our  Boara  that, 
—  well,  in  point  of  foct,  —  suicide  !  " 

*^  You  have  n't  broached  such  an  idea  to  anybody 
in  Bamcote,  I  hope,  Mr.  Cranby  ?  " 

"  Dear  me,  no  I " 

*<  Ah  I  that 's  right.  Do  you  know,  I  think  that 
if  it  were  known  you  were  down  here  for  an  insur- 
ance company,  trving  to  save  your  company's  pock- 
ets by  casting  a  slur  on  poor  Tom  Bellamy's  mem- 
ory, —  on  my  soul,  I  think  you  'd  be  torn  to  pieces 
before  you  could  get  to  the  station." 

"  God  bless  my  soul !  Surely,  Mr.  Winter,  such 
lawlessness  in  the  nineteenth  century  is  n't  possi- 
ble?" 

"  Ah  I  you  don't  know  what  our  Bamcote  boys 
can  do.  %ut,  i^art  from  that,  my  dear  Cranby, 
don't  let  such  a  very  foolish  suggestion  escape  you 
agjun.  No  man  was  more  happy  in  all  his  social  re- 
lations than  Tom  Bellamy,  no  man  more  respected 
in  public  life.  A  magistrate,  an  alderman,  an  ex- 
mayor,  a  man  of  blameless  life  and  cl^aracter  —  and 
you  suggest  suicide^  Now,  Mr.  Cranby,  as  solici- 
tor to  me  estate  of  my  dear  deceased  friend,  I  have 
been  put  into  possession  of  the  ps^rs  found  on  his 
body.  You  're  quite  at  liberty  to  look  over  them, 
and  amongst  others  you  '11  find  our  friend's  profit 
and  loss  account  for  the  year  just  ended.  He  was 
a  remarkably  energetic  and  careful  man ;  it 's  made 
up  to  the  last  day  of  the  year.  You  see  the  profit 
snown;  you  see  my  friend's  expenses.  Whv,  he 
was  at  our  ball  the  evening  before  he  was  muraered, 
danced  with  my  wife,  who  never  saw  him  more 
cheerful.  Why,  Cranby,  he  was  the  best  friend  I 
ever  had,  and  you  come  to  me  whispering  such  vile 
suggestions  —  good  Godl"  and  Winter  leaned  his 
head  on  his  arm,  quite  overcome. 


"  There,  there  1  —  don't  agitate  yourself;  1 11  nev- 
er mention  it  again.  We  had  the  mere  vaguest 
doubt  on  the  matter,  and  I  assure  you  we  're  entire- 
ly satisfied  now." 

"  Then,  look  here,  Cranby ;  you  've  a  Board  day 
to-morrow,  —  waive  all  forms,  and  send  me  down  a 
check  for  three  thousand  by  to-morrow'spost  I '11 
take  care  that  it  shall  be  known  all  over  Wessex, — 
ay,  and  all  over  England,  for  that  matter.  Toa 
could  n't  do  a  better  Uiing  for  the  society's  interest 
I  'II  guarantee  to  double  our  business  in  this  agenc}' 
alone." 

"  Well,  but.  Winter,  you  have  n't  administered 
yet,  or  anything." 

"  Never  mind  that ;  I  '11  give  you  a  receipt  that 
will  satisfy  you.  Bless  you,  we  don't  want  the 
money ;  it  *s  the  society  I  'm  thinking  of.  You  sec 
the  funeral 's  on  Fri(iay  —  all  the  county  will  be 
there.  Well,  if  I  have  that  check  in  my  pocket, 
and  show  it  to  a  few  friends  after  the  frmeral,  there 
is  n't  a  man  in  Wessex  who  won't  know  of  it  before 
night ;  and  if  I  don't  have  a  hundred  proposals  in 
a  week,  call  me  a  Dutchman." 

"  I  think  you're  right,  Mr.  Winter;  I'll  adrise 
the  Board  to  do  it." 

"  That 's  right.  Now,  let  mo  take  you  to  see 
Mrs.  Winter.  You'll  dine  and  have  a  bed  at 
Rhino  Square,  and  go  back  in  the  morning  to  the 
Board  meeting."  ' 

Mr.  Winter  was  right  when  he  foretold  that  all 
Wessex  would  be  at  Tom  Bellamy's  funeral.  When 
the  hearse  containing  Tom's  booy  left  the  Eight 
Bells  at  Snarfield  for  the  churchyard  of  Snitter- 
field,  which  was  Tom's  parish,  there  followed  some 
twenty  private  cai*riage8  of  tne  county  and  town 
gentry,  forty  or  fifty  £g-carts  and  wagonettes  be- 
lonnng  to  the  farmers  of  the  county,  several  hon- 
dred  horsemen,  and  hundreds  of  footmen.  Never 
had  such  a  fimend  been  seen  in  Wessex.  It  took 
ten  minutes  before  the  last  man  in  the  procession 
filed  past  the  Eight  Bells  at  Snarfield.  There  was 
plenty  of  beer  for  all  the  moumers  at  the  Wagon 
and  Horses  at  Snitterfield,  and  there  was  a  sab- 
stantial  luncheon  for  the  farmers  laid  out  in  a  laroe 
bam  neai'  the  churchyurd.  Birks  had  managed  all 
the  arrangements,  and  had  been  ordered  to^are 
no  expense.  Barrels  of  ^e  and  large  stone  jars  of 
spirits  had  been  sent  up  from  Bamcote;  and  the 
melancholy  rite  performed,  the  farmers  laid  them- 
selves out  for  enjoyment. 

Mr.  Winter  maae  his  appearance  amongst  them 
for  a  moment ;  and  the  clatter  of  knives  and  plates, 
and  the  calls  for  beer  and  grog,  were  hnabed. 
"  My  friends,"  he  said,  "  the  relatives  of  the  de- 
parted desire  me  to  thank  you  most  gratefully  for 
the  mark  of  respect  you  have  shown  nis  memory. 
Called  suddenly  away,  our  poor  friend  was  not  un- 
prepared. I  will  leave  your  spiritual  guides  to 
draw  a  moral  fh>m  his  sudden  cumth.  I  will  j>nly 
recommend  you  to  follow  his  example,  and  preps'® 
for  it  in  a  worldly  point  of  view.  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  check  for  three  thousand  poundsj  which  has 
been  sent  to  me,  acting  for  the  representatives  of 
the  deceased,  in  payment  of  a  policy  of  life  insur- 
ance which  by  my  advice  he  effected  with  the 
Legal  Office.  One  premium  of  ninety  pounds  only 
has  produced  this  most  considerable  sum.  Go  and 
do  likewise."  - 

From  that  day  the  Legal  Life  dates  s  P©^^  . 
largely  increasing  business;  and  I  don't  ^^^jj*  , 
suffered  any  loss  in  the  end  from  pc^or  Tom* 
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Mr.  Winter's  next  business  was  with  Birkin's 
bank;  and  the  day  after  the  ftineral  saw  Arthur 
Birkin  and  Winter  closeted  together  in  the  bank 
parlor. 

"  We  won't  acknowledge  your  claim  at  all,  Mr. 
Birkin;  and  we  raise  a  claim  for  five  thousand 
pounds  and  ten  years'  interest  against  you,  as 
executor  of  your  deceased  uncle.  A  more  heartless 
and  flagrant  breach  of  trust  than  that  of  your  un- 
cle, when  he  persuaded  that  poor  young  man  to 
hand  over  his  fortune  to  pay  old  Callum's  debts  to 
the  bank,  I  never  met  with  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  legal  exp«;rience." 

"  I  really  can't  go  into  the  (question  of  my  uncle's 
motives  or  actions,  Mr.  Wmter,"  said  Arthur, 
calmlv'  and  loftily. 

"  But  1 11  compel  you  to  go  into  them,  sir  1 "  cried 
Winter,  bristlin^p.  « I  'U  file  a  bill  against  you, 
sir !  —  a  bill  in  Uhancer)-,  sir  I  You  shall  account 
for  every  pennyj'ou  *ve  received  firom  my  poor  ill- 
fated  friend.  There 's  such  a  thing  as  a  Court  of 
Equity,  sir,  thank  God  I " 

"  Well,  Mr.  Winter,  if  you  can  show  me  any 
legal  obligation  on  my  part "  — 

"  I  think  one  of  the  vice-chancellors  had  better 
enlighten  you  on  the  point." 

£thur  Birkin  meditated.  One  of  the  principles 
of  a  bank  should  be  to  avoid  litigation.  He  might 
lose  more  by  a  suit  than  he  could  estimate.  To 
shake  the  good  name  of  his  late  uncle  would  shake 
the  credit  of  the  bank.  "  How  can  we  settle  the 
matter,  Mr.  Winter  ?  " 

"Withdraw  your  claim,  and  well  withdraw 
ours." 

"  Really,  now,  that 's  very  unreasonable." 

"  That's  my  ulthnatum.'^ 

"  You  '11  give  me  a  few  days  to  consider  ?  " 

"  1 11  instruct  mv  agents  to-night  to  file  a  bill." 

Arthur  Birkin  thought  it  over  for  a  few  moments. 
Ten  tlyusands  pounds  was  very  dear  to  him,  but  the 
good  name  of  the  bank  was  dearer  stilL 

"Your  terms  are  very  hard,  but  I'll  accept 
them." 

**  I  think  you  *re  wise." 

When  Mr.  Winter  found  himself  in  the  sanctuary 
of  his  own  office,  he  permitted  a  grin  of  intense  self- 
satisfaction  to  irradiate  his  features. 

"Just  to  think,  now,  what  a  little  clearness  of 
vision  does  for  a  man !  Bellamy,  poor  fellow,  went 
through  life  borne  down  by  a  load  which  a  touch 
would  have  loosened.  And  he  was  a  clear-head- 
ed, good  man  of  business  too ;  but  he  saw  thinss 
through  a  mist  of  fancied  generosity,  trust,  famuy 
pride,  and  what  not.  Dear,  good  old  giant !  you 
were  ever^-thing  that  was  honest,  true,  and  faithful ; 
if  you  could  only  have  seen  things  as  they  are  I 
You  were  an  anachronism,  that's  all." 

After  the  first  shock,  Mrs.  Tom  Bellamy  took 
comfort.  There  are  some  women  with  faith  so  vivid 
and  clear  that  they  actually  carry  about  with  them 
the  unseen  world,  which  to  others  seems  only  the 
shadow  of  a  dream.  That  she  and  Tom  are  only 
pwted  for  a  brief  moment,  is  to  her  a  certainty,  and 
not  a  form  of  expression.  She  has  not  married 
again,  although  she  is  a  rich  woman,  and  has  many 

suitors. 
Some  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Barncote  brewery 

w  due  to  the  untiring  energy  of  Mr.  Birks.     He  is 

now  installed  as  manager  with  a  handsome  salary. 

He  only  "breaks  out"  now  on  New- Year's  day; 

and  as  he  then  takes  a  week's  holiday  to  have  his 

"spree"  out,  it  doesn't  interfere  with  business. 


Two  years  after  Tom's  death,  Buks  was  finishing 
up  a  hard  drinking-bout  at  the  Eight  BeUs  at  Snar- 
field.  He  had  come  to  the  brandy  and  soda-water 
and  penitence  stage,  and  was  sitting  alone  in  the 
bar-parlor,  trying  to  smoke.  An  old  man  in  the 
costume  of  a  hedger  and  ditcher  put  his  head  cau- 
tiously into  the  room,  and  finding  Birks  alone,  came 
in  and  closed  the  door. 

"  I  've  been  leuking  along  of  you,  sir,'*  said  the 
old  man.  ' 

«  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  see  I  *ve  been  clearing  out  the  big 

E)nd  close  longside  the  road  about  an  a  mile  from 
umpstone ;  and  as  I  was  a-shovelling  out  the  mud, 
I  clap  eyes  on  something  as  I  thought  were  a  bit  of 
old  rag ;  and  I  teuk  it  up  jest  to  throw  it  away,  and 
it  was  jest  heavy  ;  and  look  here  I  " 

The  old  man  bi^aght  out  of  his  pocket  a  bundle 
of  wet  rag,  and  laid  it  on  the  table.  Birks  untied 
it  with  fingers  trembling  with  the  eflect  of  his  late 
potations.  "  Why,  it 's  my  old  master's  handker- 
chief! "  said  Birks,  as  pale  as  death ;  "  and  here  's 
his  watch  and  purse." 

"  So  it  be,"  said  the  old  man. 

"  Those  murdering  villains  were  so  hard  pressed 
they  had  to  throw  'em  away." 

"Sure/y/"said  Giles. 

"  I  'm  sorry  for  you,  though,"  said  Birks  after  a 
pause. 

"  Why,  what  hev  I  done,  sir  ?  " 

"You  don't  think  the  police  will  believe  your 
tale  of  your  having  found  tnese  things  in  a  pond  ?  " 

"  Dear,  dear ;  I  hope  I  sha*  n't  get  into  no  trou- 
ble!" 

"  That  you  certainly  will,  if  these  things  are  found 
upon  you :  you  '11  be  took  up  for  the  murder,  as  sure 
as  a  gun." 

"  O  lawks-a-massy !  what  shall  I  do,  master  ?  " 

"You  haven't  told  anybody  else  about  finding 
these  things  ?  " 

"  Dear  no,  sir,  not  &  soul  1 "  * 

"Well,  I  Tj^'t  say  a  word  to  bring  you  into 
trouble.  Just^ou  go  back  as  hard  as  ever  you 
can,  and  put  them  things  back  into  the  pond 
again." 

Old  Giles  hobbled  off  in  mortal  fear  of  being 
"  took  up  " ;  and  in  about  an  hour's  time  reappeared 
beaming.    "  I  've  done  that  to  rights  now,  master." 

"  That 's  right,  Giles.  Now  go  and  get  a  pint  of 
beer.  I  shouui  n't  like  to  have  anything  brought  up 
again  about  poor  master ;  it  would  be  Tike  digging 
his  corpse  up  again,  poor  man.  I  think  I  've  aone 
right." 

So,  through  Mr.  Birks's  mistaken  sense  of  delica- 
cy, the  clew  that  might  have  led  to  the  tracing  of 
Tom*8  murderers  waa  lost. 

Mr.  Winter  often  tells  the  story  of  his  friend's 
murder,  and  the  moral  that  he  draws  is,  that  to  in- 
sure his  life  (especially  in  the  Legal)  is  a  paramount 
duty  with  every  prudent  man. 

You,  kind  reader,  may  draw  any  moral  you  please. 
I  was  in  Barncote  in  1867,  when  I  heard  of  the  en- 
gagement of  Miss  Grace  Bellamy,  the  beauty  and 
he&ess,  to  Adolphus  Plumme,  Captain  17th  Plung- 
ers, and  eldest  son  of  Sir  Damson  Plumme,  of 
Plumme  Hall ;  and  I  trust  that  this  piece  of  fashion- 
able intelligence  will  be  accepted  as  a  happy  end- 
ing to  my  tale.  She  has  been  promoted  to  a  high- 
er station  in  life,  than  her  father,  had  he  lived, 
could  have  hoped  to  see  her  attain.*  We  trust,  ana 
indeed  have  reason  to  know,  that  she  is  wokth 
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WEEK-DAY  RELIGION. 

The  spiritual  hanger  and  thirst  of  aspiring  na- 
tures is  surelj  ill  satisfied  by  the  Sunday  service  or 
any  other  formal  application  of  religion  to  daily  life. 
Members  of  a  Church  do  well  to  remind  themselves 
on  the  universal  resting-day  of  their  mutual  broth- 
erhood and  mutual  faith ;  and,  without  doubt,  re- 
ceive in8]Mriting  consolation  from  the  prayers,  even 
wheftthe  sermon  fails  to  administer  counsel.  But 
granting  that  no  exception  has  been  taken  to  existing 
creeds  or  formulas,  does  the  seventh  dav's  celebra- 
tion furnish  spiritual  meat  and  drink  for  the  inter- 
val between  each  ? 

In  the  first  place,  a  large  number  of  men  and  wo- 
men are  prevented  from  taking  part  in  it,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  few  are  so  constituted  as  to  be 
able  to  command  a  devotional  temper  at  will.  Again 
it  often  happens  that  Sunday  is  the  only  day  on 
which  the  scattered  members  of  a  household  meet 
Very  naturally  the  minds  of  all  are  more  or  less 
occupied  with  the  events  of  the  past  week.  Topic 
afler  topic  is  eagerly  discussed.  With  difiiculty  the 
wandenng  thoughts  are  collected  during  church- 
time.  A  sense  of  relief  is  felt  when  the  services 
are  over  for  the  day.  Taking  for  granted,  however, 
that  the  clergyman  is  in  every  way  fitted  for  his  of- 
fice, and  that  public  prayers  answer  every  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended,  there  still  remains 
the  need  of  week-day  religion  unprovided  for.  It 
will  be  urged  that  family  pcayer  is  a  means  admir- 
ably adapted  to  this  end,  bringing  into  spiritual  con- 
tact as  it  does  master  and  servant,  host  and  guest, 
parent  and  child.  But  allowance  must  be  made 
for  such  theological  differences  as  may  exist  between 
the  latter  of  these;  and  also  for  the  numerous 
interruptions  to  which  family  worship  is  subjected. 
What  with  the  absence  entailed  by  sickness,  busi- 
ness, or  pleasure,  the  most  methodical  household 
cannot  assemble  very  reeularly  (or  this  purpose. 
^When  the  wheels  of  life  gfide  «moothly  and  monot- 
onously from  year  to  year,  and  hindrances  of  a 
worldly  kind  are  not  allowed  to  in^fere  with  re- 
ligious duties,  a  little  leaveo  of  formalism  is  but  too 
apt  to  leaven  the  whole  lump. 

Secondly,  it  may  be  urged  that  relizious  books 
are  calculated  to  meet  the  wants  of  week^lay  relig- 
ion, —  and  that  of  the  voluminous  tracts,  sermons, 
and  discourses  published  annually  there  is  both  milk 
for  babes  and  meat  for  strong  men.  Such  inter- 
pretation as  is  needed  for  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  such  comfort  as  the  daily 
trials  of  life  require,  may  surely  be  found  here  by 
those  who  seek  them.  But  hard-working  men  and 
women,  who  would  most  thankfully  turn  frx)m  the 
duties  of  life  for  a  while  and  refi-esh  themselves  with 
the  contemplation  of  spiritual  things,  have  little 
time  for  reading  of  this  Kind.  A  lawyer  must  read 
law,  a  doctor  books  on  medicine,  and  so  on.  Much 
beautiful  Uioaght  and  priceless  counsel  is  thus  un- 
attainable. W  course  the  pure  gold  of  secular  lit- 
erature is  mixed  with  some  alloy,  and  the  books 
and  tracts  so  largely  distributed  amoag  the  poor 
are  not  always  calculated  to  effect  the  end  they 
have  in  view.  Still,  in  praise  of  the  best  of  these 
too  much  cannot  be  said!.  Religion,  as  Mr.  Lecky 
well  says,  is  the  one  romance  of  the  poor;  and 
those  who  possess  libraries  but' faintly  comprehend 
what  the  one  hymn-bouk  or  the  one  volume  of  ser- 
mons is  to  the  ^ttage  and  the  attic. 

When  both  family  worship  and  devotional  liter- 
ature fail,  what  remains  to  soothe  the  tired  spirit  | 


and  heal  the  troubled  mind  daring  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day  ?  Of  course,  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  indirect  religious  teaching  of  poets  like 
Wordsworth  and  Lowell,  whose  noble  utterances 
are  worth  all  the  sermons  in  the  world,  reminding 
us  as  they  do  that  every-day  existence  is  — 

''UfiB,  the  one  block 
OfmarUe  that  *8  ToochMfed  wberefhrni  to  canre 
Our  Rreat  thoughts,  white  sod  godlike  to  fhloe  down 
Thtt  ftiture." 

And  as  there  are  poets  and  poets,  Mr,  Tapper 
doubtless  conveys  consolation  to  some  minds,  and 
the  moralist  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  lifls  others  from 
the  mire  of  the  world  to  the  upper  heavens  of  sub- 
lime contemplation.    But  we   are  speaking  more 
especially  of^  those  who  need  thoughts  and  not 
words,  and  who,  when  stones  are  siven  them  for 
bread,  know  very  well  wherein  Uie  one  differs 
frx)m  the  other.    Nor  must  the  sympathy  of  those 
who  have  like  aspirations  with  ourselves  count  for 
nothing.    In  these  days,  when   the  necessity  for 
uprightness  in  dealing  with  the  gravest  spiritual 
and  intellectual  questions  comes  so  forcibly  home 
to  every  thoughtfiil  person,  the  intercourse  of  kin- 
dred souls  partakes  of  the  nature  almost  of  a  relig- 
ious communion.     Salutary  as  it  is  to  find  nme 
thoughts  embodied  in  wiitinz  worthy  of  it,  the  im- 
medmte  influence  of  lofVy  ideals  carried  oat  in 
every-day  life  is  far  more  effective  and  lasting.    The 
one  appeals  to  our  imagination,  the  other  to  oar 
conscience ;  and  just  as  the  most  zealous  religions 
instruction  falls  short  of  effect  if  not  borne  out  by 
practical  example,  so  does  our  faith  wax  cold  when 
high  thought  is  matched  with  action  unworthy  of 
it    Next  to  this,  nothing  is  more  apt  to  engender 
contenipt  for  humanity  and  indifference  to  the  best 
aims  of^existence  than  the  spectacle  of  a  life  which 
is  one  long  tissue  of  plausibilities.     Where  there  is 
no  higher  motive  to  action  than  a  love  of  popular- 
ity, very  little  respect  can  exist  for  ideals,  much  less 
for  the  highest  realization  of  them  ;  and  the  relig- 
ion of  the  week-day  as  well  as  of  the  Sabbath  W 
comes  a  dead  letter.    But  we  must  remember  that 
besides  seekers  after  material  good  and  the  large 
number  of  seekers  after  truth,  are  multitudes  who 
would  fain  make  their  homely  and  toilsome  lives  an 
expression  of  the  best  side  of  their  natures.    Too 
often  it  happens  that  they  are  not  reminded  of  this 
craving  for  excellence  by  those  about  them,  either 
by  the  nature  of  their  occupations,  or  by  such  liter- 
ature as  falls  in  their  way.    When  worldly  losses 
happen,  or  health  rives  way,  or  children  go  wrong, 
the  spirit  is  sorrowful  unto  death ;  another  kind  of 
stimulus  is  needed,  namely,  the  stimulus  of  hope* 
The    duty  of  hopefblness    is    very  inadequately 
preached  either  on  Sundays  or  week-days,  thonga 
the  doctrine  of  theoretic  cheerfulness  avails  little  so 
long  as  the  Sabbath  of  the  mass  is  made  the  dreary 
thin^  it  is.    Why  not  make  our  working  days  more 
religious  and  our  Sundays  less  gloomy  T 

And  this  leads  us  to  a  su^estion  thrown  out  Irj 
a  correspondent  of  the  PiuT  Mall  Gazette  some 
time  back,  —  that  churches  should  be  kept  open 
during  the  week  time.  At  a  very  trifling  cost  this 
might  be  effected,  and  we  believe  that  few  people 
would  grudge  a  smaU  sum  for  such  a  purpOBC* 
Only  those  who  toil  from  morning  to  ni^nt,  often 
at  uncongenial  work  and  among  uncongenial  fbllow- 
workers,  can  understand  the  comfort  of  a  little 
quiet  and  a  little  solitude.  Now  what  auiet  would 
be  so  soothing  and  what  solitude  so  perfect  as  th^ 
of  an  empty  church,  orderly,  well  ventilated,  and 
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well  wanned,  as  the  case  might  be  ?  Here  would 
be  at  once  a  resting-place  for  the  weaiy  and  a  re- 
treat for  the  troubled.  The  man  or  woman  wrest- 
ling with  some  secret  sorrow,  or  distracted  by  some 
secret  doubt,  might  turn  aside  from  the  world  and 
find  comfort  and  guidahce.  Five  minutes  thus 
spent,  withoat  clergyman  or  prayer-book,  mi^ht 
ohen  prove  moBi  ssoutary  than  the  most  impressive 
Sunday  service ;  just  because  the  one  exercise  of  a 
natural  instinct  is  voluntary  and  the  other  forced. 
^An  Unedified  but  Well-meaning  Church-goer," 
whose  letter  followed  that  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette's 
correspondent  abroad,  giyes  a  true  picture  of  the 
ordinaiy  family  Sunday,  and  doubtless  many  could 
tell  a  less  satinactory  story.  How  many  people  go 
to  church  not  because  they  like  it,  but  because  they 
think  it  looks  well  to  do  so  1  Nothing  more  shocks 
a  sincere  nature  than  the  self-deception  into  which 
religious  formalism  leads  even  intelligent  and  well- 
disposed  people.  The  sort  of  superiority  which 
orthodox  church  or  chapel  goers  assume  over  their 
less  exemplary  neighbors  is  familiar  to  all  who  live 
in  the  country,  and,  more  than  anything  else,  pro- 
vokes laxity  of  belief.  We  do  not  say  that  the 
opening  of  churches  in  the  week-day  would  do  away 
with  relidous  shams  and  re-establish  discardea 
creeds.  But  by  enabling  all  who  prefer  it  to  wor- 
ship after  their  own  fashion  and  at  their  own  time, 
it  would  surely  minister  to  the  inmost  spiritual 
need  of  man,  and  thus  elevate  the  horizon  of  daily 
life.  Sadly  indeed  do  we  want  a  week-day  relig- 
ion that,  appealing  to  the  highest  instincts  of  hu- 
manity, should  imhse  with  a  larger  spirit  and  a 
higher  moral  tone  not  only  our  aspirations  but  our 
conduct.  We  need  no  less  a  little  more  cheerful- 
ness and  a  little  less  formalism  on  Sundays. 


THE  DEATH  OF  PARIS. 

BT  WILLIAM  MOBBIS. 
AROUMSNT. 
Fftrii,  Um  MO  of  Priam,  was  mmnded  by  one  of  Ui«  poltooed  ar- 
rows of  Hercolea  that  PbUoctetea  bore  to  ih«  iitefie  of  Troy  ;  where- 
tove  he  had  himseir  borne  up  into  Ida  that  he  might  lee  the  nymph 
(Boone,  whom  he  once  had  lored,  beoaose  she,  who  knew  many  ae- 
cret  thiofi,  alooe  oonld  heal  him  ;  bat  when  he  had  leen  her  and 
fpoken  with  her,  she  would  deal  with  the  matter  In  no  wise,  where- 
fore Paris  died  of  that  hurt. 

In  the  last  month  of  Troy's  beleaguennent, 
When  both  sides,  wuting  for  some  god's  great 

hand, 
But  seldom  o'er  the  meads  the  war-shout  sent, 
Yet  idle  rage  would  sometimes  drive  a  band 
From  town  or  tent  about  Troy-gate  to  stand 
All  armed,  and  there  to  bicker  aimlessly ; 
And  so  at  least  the  weary  time  wore  by. 

In  such  a  fight,  when  wide  the  arrows  flew, 
And  little  glory  fell  to  any  there, 
And  naught  there  seemed  far  a  stout  man  to  do, 
Rose  Phuoctetes  from  the  ill^roofed  lair 
That  hid  his  ra^e,  and  crept  out  into  air, 
And  strung  his  bow,  and  slunk  down  to  the  fight, 
'Twixt  rusty  helms,  and  shields  that  once  were 
bright. 

And  even  as  he  reached  the  foremost  rank, 
A  glimmer  as  of  polished  steel  and  gold 
Aimd  the  war-worn  Trojan  folk,  that  shrank 
To  right  and  left,  his  fierce  eyes  could  behold; 
He  h^urd  a  shout,  as  if  one  man  were  bold 
About  the  streams  of  Simoeis  that  day — 
One  heart  still  ready  to  play  out  the  play. 
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Therewith  he  heard  a  mighty  bowstring  twang, 
And  a  shaft  screamed  'twixt  hostile  band  and  band, 
And  close  beside  him  fell,  with  clash  and  clang, 
A  well-tried  warrior  from  the  Cretan  land. 
And  rolled  in  dust,  clutching  with  desperate  hand 
At  the  gay  feathers  of  the  sluift  that  lay 
Deep  in  lus  heart,  well  silenced  from  that  day. 

Then  of  the  Greeks  did  man  look  upon  man, 
While  Philoctetes  ftt)iii  his  cniiver  drew 
A  dreadful  shaft,  and  through  his  fingers  ran 
The  dull-red  feathers ;  of  strange  steel  and  blue 
The  barbs  were,  such  as  archer  never  knew. 
But  black  as  death  the  thin-forged  bitter  point. 
That  with  the  worm's  blood  fate  did  erst  anoint. 

He  shook  the  shaft,  and  notched  it,  and  therewith 
Forth  from  the  Trojans  ran^  that  shout  again. 
Whistled  the  arrow,  and  a  Greek  did  writhe 
Once  more  upon  the  earth  in  his  last  pain ; 
While  the  gray  clouds,  big  with  the  tnreat  of  rain, 
Parted  a  space,  and  on  the  Trojans  shone. 
And  struck  a  glory  from  that  shining  one. 

Then  Philoctetes  scowled,  and  cried,  "  O  Fate, 
I  give  thee  this,  thy  strong  man  gave  to  me. 
Do  with  it  as  thou  wilt !  —  let  small  or  great 
E'en  as  thou  wilt  before  its  black  point  be  1 
Late  grows  the  year,  and  stormy  is  the  sea, 
The  oars  lie  rotten  by  the  gunwales  now 
That  nevermore  a  Grecian  surf  shall  know." 

He  spake  and  drew  the  string  with  careless  eyes. 
And,  as  the  shaft  flew  forth,  he  turned  about 
And  tramped  back  slowly,  noting  in  no  wise 
How  from  the  Greeks  uprose  a  joyous  shout, 
And  from  the  Trojan  host  therewith  brake  out 
Conftised  clamor,  and  folk  cried  the  name 
Of  him  wherethrough  the  weary  struggle  came, 

Paris,  the  son  of  Priam  1  then  once  more 
O'er  head  of  leaffoer  and  beleaguered  town 
Gray  grew  the  uy,  a  cold  sei^wind  swept  o'er 
The  ruined  plain,  and  the  small  rain  drove  down, 
While  slowly  underneath  that  chilling  firown 
Parted  the  hosts ;  sad  Troy  into  its  gates, 
Greece  to  its  tents,  and  waiting  on  the  fates. 


Next  day  the  seawurd-looking  gates  none  swung 
Back  on  their  hinges,  whatso  Greek  might  fare, 
With  seeming^areless  mien,  and  bow  unstrung, 
Ani^h  them ;  whatso  rough-voiced  horn  might  dare, 
Wiuk  well-known    notes,  the  war-worn    warders 

there; 
Troy  slept  kmid  its  nightmares  through  the  day, 
And  dull  with  waking  dreams  the  leaguer  lay. 

Yet  in  the  streets  did  man  say  unto  man, 
**  Hector  is  dead,  and  Troilus  is  dead ; 
^neas  tumeth  toward  the  waters  wan ; 
In  his  fair  house  Antenor  hides  his  head ; 
Fast  fit>m*the  tree  of  Troy  the  boughs  are  shred ; 
And  now  this  Paris,  now  this  joyous  one. 
Is  the  cry  cried  that  biddeth  him  begone  ?  " 

But  on  the  morrow's  dawn,  ere  yet  the  sun 
Had  shone  athwart  the  mists  of  last  night's  rain. 
And  shown  the  image  of  the  Spotless  One 
Unto  the  tents  and  hovels  of  the  plain 
Whose  girth  of  war  she  long  had  made  all  vain. 
From  out  a  postern  looking  towards  the  north 
A  little  band  of  silent  men  went  forth. 
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And  in  their  midst  a  litter  did  they  bear 
Whereon  lay  one  with  linen  wrapped  around, 
Whose  wan  face  turned  unto  the  fresher  lur 
As  though  a  little  pleasure  he  had  found 
Amidst  of  pain ;  some  dreadful  torturing  wound 
The  man  endured  belike,  and  as  a  balm 
Was  the  fresh  mom,  with  all  its  rest  and  calm, 

After  the  weary  tossing  of  the  night 
An^  close  dim-litten  chamber,  whose  dusk  seemed 
Laboring  with  whispers  fearful  of  the  light. 
Confused  with  images  of  dreams  long  dreamed. 
Come  back  again,  now  that  the  lone  torch  gleamed 
Dim  before  eyes  that  saw  naught  real  as  true 
To  vex  the  heart  that  naught  of  purpose  knew. 

Upon  the  late-passed  night  in  e'en  such  wise 
Had  Paris  lain.    What  time,  like  years  of  life. 
Had  passed  before  his  weary  heart  and  eyes ! 
What  hopeless,  nameless  longings  I  what  wild  strife 
'Gainst  naught  for  naught,  with  wearying  changes 

rife. 
Had  he  gone  through,  till  in  the  twilight  gray 
They  bore  him  through  the  cold  deserted  way. 

Mocking  and  strange  the  streets  looked  now,  most 
meet 
For  a  dream  's  ending,  for  a  yain  life's  end ; 
While  sounded  his  strong  litter-bearers'  feet. 
Like  feet  of  men  who  through  Death's  country  wend 
Silent,  for  fear  lest  they  should  yet  offend 
The  grim  King  satisfied  to  let  them  go, 
Hope  bids  them  hurry,  fear's  chain  miakes  them  slow. 

In  feverish  doze  of  time  a-gone  he  thought. 
When  love  was  soft,  life  strong,  and  a  sweet  name, 
The  first  sweet  name  that  led  mm  down  love's  ways, 
Unbidden  ever  to  his  fresh  lips  came ; 
Half  witting  would  he  speak  it,  and  for  shame 
Flush  red,  and  think  what  folk  would  deem  thereof 
If  they  might  know  (Enone  was  his  love. 

And  now,  (Enone  no  more  love  of  his, 
He  worn  with  war  and  passion  —  must  he  pray, 
'*  O  thou,  I  loved  and  love  not»  life  and  bliss 
Lie  in  thine  hiuids  to  give  or  take  away ; 
O  heal  me,  hate  me  not !  think  of  the  day 
When  as  thou  thinkest  still,  e'en  so  I  thought, 
That  all  the  world  without  thy  love  was  naught" 

Yea,  he  was  borne  forth  such  a  prayer  to  make. 
For  she  alone  of  all  the  world,  they  said. 
The  thirst  of  that  dread  poison  now  might  slake, 
For  midst  the  ancient  wise  ones  nurtured 
On  peaceful  Ida,  in  the  lore  long  dead. 
Lost  to  the  hurrying  world,  right  wise  she  was, 
Mighty  to  bring  most  wondrous  things  to  pass. 

Was  the  world  worth  the  minute  of  that  prayer 
If  yet  her  love,  despised  and  cast  aside. 
Should  so  shine  forth  that  she  should  heal  him  there  ? 
He  knew  not  and  he  recked  not ;  fear  and  pride 
'Neath  Helen's  kiss  and  Helen's  tears  had  died, 
And  life  was  love,  and  love  too  strong  that  he 
Should  catch  at  Death  to  save  him  nusery. 

So,  with  soul  diifling  down  the  stream  of  love, 
He  let  them  bear  him  through  the  firesh  fair  mom. 
From  out  Troy-cates ;  and  no  more  now  he  strove 
To  battle  with  t£e  wild  dreams,  newly  bom 
From  that  past  night  of  toil  and  pain  forlorn ; 
No  farewell  did  he  mutter  'neath  nis  breath 
To  failing  Troy,  no  eyes  he  turned  toward  death. 


Troy  dwindled  now  behind  them,  and  the  way 
That  round  about  the  feet  of  Ida  wound 
They  left ;  and  up  a  narrow  vale,  that  lay. 
Grassy  and  sofl,  betwixt  the  pine- woods  bound. 
They  went,  and  ever  gained  the  higher  ground, 
For  as  a  trench  the  little  valley  was 
To  catch  the  runnels  that  made  green  its  grass. 

Now  ere  that  green  vale  narrowed  to  an  end, 
Blocked  by  a  shaly  slip  thrust  bleak  and  bare 
From  the  dark  pin^wood's  edge,  as  men  who  wend 
Upon  a  well-known  way,  they  turned  them  there, 
And  through  the  pine-wood's  dusk  began  to  fiire 
By  blind  ways,  tin  all  noise  of  bird  and  wind 
Amid  that  odorous  night  was  left  behind. 

And  in  mean  while  deepened  the  languid  doze 
That  lay  on  Paris  into  slumber  deep, 
O'er  his  unconscious  heart,  and  eyes  shut  close, 
The  imi^e  of  that  very  place  *gan  creep, 
And  twelve  years  younger  in  his  dreamftd  sleep, 
Li^ht-footed,  through  the  awful  wood  he  went, 
With  beating  heart,  on  lovesome  thoughts  intent. 

Dreaming,  he  went,  till  thinner  and  more  thin, 
And  bright  with  growing  day,  the  pine-wood  grew. 
Then  to  an  open  rugged  space  did  win ; 
Whence  a  close  beecn-wocKi  was  he  passing  through, 
Whostt  every  tall  white  stem  full  well  he  knew ; 
Then  seemea  to  stay  awhile  for  loving  shame. 
When  to  the  brow  of  the  steep  bank  he  came. 

Where  still  the  beech-trunks  o'er  the  mast-strewn 
ground 
Stood  close,  and  slim  and  tall,  but  hid  not  quite 
A  level  grassy  space  they  did  surround 
On  everv  side  save  one,  that  to  the  light 
Of  the  clear  western  sl^,  cold  now,  but  bright, 
Was  open,  and  the  thought  of  the  far  sea. 
Toward  which  a  small  brook  tinkled  merrily. 

Him  seemed  he  lingered  there,  then  stepped 
adown 
With  troubled  heart  into  the  soft  green  place, 
And  up  the  eastmost  of  the  beech-slopes  brown 
He  turned  about  a  lonesome,  anxious  face, 
And  stood  to  listen  for  a  little  space 
K  any  came,  but  naught  he  seemed  to  hear 
Save  the  brook's  babble,  and  the  beech-leaves'  stir. 

And  then  he  dreamed  great  longing  o'er  him 
came; 
Too  great,  too  bitter  of  those  days  to  be 
Lons  past,  when  love  was  bom  amidst  of  shame ; 
He  oreamed  that,  as  he  gazed  fhll  eagerly 
Into  the  ffreen  dusk  between  tree  and  tree, 
Bib  trembling  hand  slid  down  the  horn  to  take 
Wherewith  he  erst  was  wont  his  herd  to  wake. 

Trembling,  he  set  it  to  his  lips,  and  first 
Breathed  gently  through  it;  tnen  strained  hard  to 

blow. 
For  dumb,  dumb  was  it  grown,  and  no  note  burst 
From  its  smooth  throat ;  and  ill  thoughts  poisoned 

now 
The  sweetness  of  his  dream;  he  murmured  low, 
**  Ah !  dead  and  sone,  and  ne'er  to  come  again; 
Ah,  past  away  1  fm,  longed  for  long  in  vaini 

"  Lost  love,  sweet  Helen,  come  again  to  me  I " 
Therewith  he  dreamed  he  fell  upon  the  ground 
And  hid  his  fkce,  and  wept  out  bitterly. 
But  woke  with  fall  and  torturing  tears,  and  found 
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He  lay  apon  his  litter,  and  tlie  sound 
Of  feet  departing  from  him  did  he  hear, 
And  rustling  of  the  last  year's  leaves  anear. 

But  in  the  self-same  place  he  lay  indeed, 
Weeping  and  sobbing,  and  scarce  knowing  why ; 
His  hand  clutched  h^  the  horn  that  erst  did  lead 
The  dew-lapped  neat  round  Ida  merrily ; 
He  strove  to  raise  himself,  he  strove  to  cry 
'That  name  of  Helen  once,  but  then  withal 
Upon  him  did  the  load  of  memory  fall. 

Quiet  he  lav  a  space,  while  o'er  him  drew 
The  dull,  chill  cloud  of  doubt  and  sordid  fear, 
As  now  he  thought  of  what  he  came  to  do. 
And  what  a  dreadful  minute  drew  anear ; 
He  shut  his  eyes,  and  now  no  more  could  hear 
His  litter-be^rs'  feet ;  as  lone  he  felt 
As  though  amid  the  outer  wastes  he  dwelt. 

Amid  that  fear  a  minute  naught  and  vain 
His  life  and  love  seemed ;  with  a  dreadful  sigh  . 
He  raised  his  arm,  and  soul's  and  body's  pain 
Tore  at  his  heart  with  new-born  agony 
As  a  thin  quavering  note :  a  ghost-like  cry 
Ranff  from  the  long-unused  lips  of  the  horn, 
Spoumg  the  sweetness  of  the  happy  mom. 

He  let  the  horn  fall  down  uoon  his  breast 
And  lie  there,  and  his  hand  fell  to  his  side ; 
And  there  indeed  his  body  seemed  to  rest, 
But  restless  was  his  soul,  and  wandered  wide 
Through  a  dim  maze  of  lusts  unsatisfied ; 
Thoughts  half  thought  out,  and  words  half  said, 

and  deeds 
Half  done,  unfruitful,  like  o'ershadowed  weeds. 

His  eyes  were  shut  now,  and  his  dream's  hot 
tears 
Were  dry  upon  his  cheek ;  the  sun  grown  high 
Had  slain  the  wind,  when  smote  upon  his  ears 
A  sudden  rustling  in  the  beech-leaves  dry ; 
Then  came  a  pause ;  then  footsteps  drew  anigh 
O'er  the  deep  grass ;  he  shuddered,  and  in  vain 
He  strove  to  tmm,  despite  his  burning  pain. 

Then  through  his  half-shut  eyes  he  seemed  to  see 
A  woman  drawing  near,  and  held  his  breath, 
And  clutched  at  me  white  linen  eagerly, 
And  felt  a  greater  fear  than  fear  of  death, 
A  greater  pain  than  that  love  threatineth. 
As  soft  low  breathing  o'er  his  head  he  heard, 
And  thin  fine  linen  raiment  gently  stirred. 

Then  spoke  a  sweet  voice  close,  ah,  close  to  him  ? 
^  Hiou  sleepest,  Paris  ?  would  that  I  could  sleep  I 
Go  the  hill-side  do  I  lay  limb  to  Umb, 
And  lie  day-long  watching  the  shadows  creep 
And  change,  till  day  is  gone,  and  night  is  deep, 
Tet  sleep  not  ever,  wearied  with  the  thought 
Of  all  a  Uttle  lapse  of  time  has  brought. 

"  Sleep,  though  thou  calledst  me  I  yet  mid  thy 
dream 
Hearken  the  while  I  tell  about  my  life,  — 
The  life  I  led  while  mid  the  steelpr  gleam 
Thou  wert  made  happy  with  the  joyous  strife ; 
Or  in  the  soft  arms  <^'  the  Greek  king's  wife 
Wooldst  stiU  moan  out  that  day  had  come  too  soon. 
Calling  the  dawn  the  glimmer  of  the  moon. 
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'<  Wake  not,  wake  not,  before  the  tale  is  told ! 
Not  lon^  to  tell,  the  tale  of  those  ten  years  1 
A  gnawing  pain  that  never  CTOweth  old, 
A  pain  that  shall  not  be  wa^ed  out  by  tears ; 
A  dreary  road  the  weary  foot-sole  wears, 
Knowing  no  rest,  but  goin^  to  and  fix), 
Treading  it  harder  'neath  me  weight  of  woe. 

"  No  middle,  no  bednning,  and  no  end ; 
No  staying  place,  no  Uiought  of  anything,  ^ 

Bitter  or  sweet,  with  that  one  thought  to  blend ; 
No  least  joy  left  that  I  away  might  fling 
And  deem  myself  grown  gi^t ;  no  hope  to  cling 
About  me,  naught  but  duQ,  unresting  pain, 
That  made  all  memory  sick,  all  striving  vain. 

"  Thou  —  hast  thou  thought  thereof,  perchance 
anights 
—  In  early  dawn,  and  shuddered,  and  then  said, 
<  Alas,  poor  soul  1  yet  hath  she  had  delights, 
For  none  are  wholly  hapless  but  die  dead.' 
Liar  1  O  liar  1  my  woe  upon  thine  head. 
My  agony  that  naught  can  take  away ! 
Awake,  arise,  O  traitor,  imto  day  ! " 

Her  voice  rose  as  she  spoke,  till  loud  and  shrill 
It  rang  about  the  place ;  but  when  at  last 
She  ended,  and  the  echoes  from  the  hill, 
Wofiil  and  wild,  back  o'er  the  place  were  cast, 
From  her  lost  love  a  little  way  she  passed 
Trembling  and  looking  round  as  if  afeared 
At  those  ul  sounds  that  through  the  mom  she  heard. 

Then  still  she  stood,  her  clenched  hands,  slim  and 

white. 
Relaxed,  her  drawn  brow  smoothed ;  with  a  great 

sigh 
Her  breast  heaved,  and  she  muttered,  ^*  Ere  the 

light 
Of  yesteraay  had  faded  from  the  sky 
I  knew  that  he  would  seek  me  certainly ; 
And,  knowing  it,  yet  fei^ed  I  knew  it  not, 
Or  with  what  hope,  what  hope  my  heart  was  hot. 

**  That  tumult  in  my  breast  I  mizht  not  name  — 
Love  should  I  call  it  r  —  nay,  my  life  was  love 
And  pain  these  ten  years,  —  should  I  call  it  shame  ? 
What  diame  my  weary  waiting  might  reprove 
After  ten  years  ? — or  pride  ?  —  -iniat  pride  could 

move 
After  ten  years  this  heart  within  my  breast? 
Alas  I  I  lied  —  I  lied,  and  called  it  rest. 

'<  I  called  it  rest,  and  wandered  through  the  night ; 
Upon  my  river's  flowery  bank  I  stood. 
And  thought  its  hurn^ing  chan^ng  black  and  white 
Stood  still  beneath  the  moon,  £at  hill  and  wood 
Were  moving  round  me,  and  I  deemed  it  good 
The  world  ahoidd  change  so,  deemed  it  good  that 

day 
Forever  into  night  had  passed  away. 

"  And  still  I  wandered  through  the  night,  and  still 
Things  changed,  and  changed  not  round  me,  and 

the  day  — 
This  day  wherein  I  am,  had  little  will 
With  dreadfiil  truth  to  drive  the  night  away,  — 
Grod  knows  if  for  its  cominf  I  did  pray ! 
God  knows  if  at  the  last  in  twilight-tide 
My  hope — my  hope  undone  I  more  might  hide." 
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Then  looked  she  toward  the  litter  as  she  spake, 
And  slowly  drew  anii^h  it  once  again, 
And  from  her  worn  tried  heart  there  did  outbreak 
Wild  sobs  and  weeping,  shameless  of  its  pain, 
Till  as  the  storm  ot  passion  'gan  to  wane 
She  looked  and  saw  the  shndderin|:  misery 
Wherein  her  love  of  the  old  days  <fid  lie. 

Still  she  wept  on,  but  gentler  now  withal. 
And  passed  on  till  above  the  bier  she  stood, 
WaUming  Uie  well-wronght  linen  rise  and  fall 
Beneath  his  faltering  breath,  and  still  her  blood 
Ban  fiery  hot  with  thoughts  of  ill  and  good. 
Pity  and  scorn,  and  love  and  hate,  as  she, 
Half  dead  herself,  gazed  on  his  misery. 

At  last  she  spake :  <<  This  tale  I  told  e'en  now, 
Ejiow'st  thou  void  dreams  what  woman  suffered 

this? 
Canst  thou  not  dream  of  the  old  days,  and  how 
Full  oft  Uiv  lips  would  say  'twixtkiss  and  kiss 
That  all  of  bhss  was  not  enough  of  bliss 
My  loveliness  and  kindness  to  rewurd. 
That  for  thy  Love  the  sweetest  life  was  hard  ? 

"  Yea,  Paris,  have  I  not  been  kind  to  thee  ? 
Did  I  not  live  thy  wishes  to  fulfil  ? 
Wert  thou  not  happjr  when  thou  lovedst  me  ? 
What  dream  then  did  we  have  of  change  or  ill  ? 
Why  must  thou  needs  change  ?  I  am  unchanged 

still; 
I  need  no  more  than  thee  —  what  needest  thou 
But  that  we  might  be  happy,  yea,  e'en  now  ?  " 

He  opened  hollow  eyes  and  looked  on  her. 
And  stretched  a  trembling  hand  out ;  ah,  who  knows 
Wi^  what  strange  mingled  look  of  hope  and  fear. 
Of  hate  and  love,  their  eyes  met  1    Come  so  close 
Once  more,  that  eyer3rthing  they  now  might  lose 
Amid  the  flashing  out  of  that  ola  fire. 
The  short-lived  uttermost  of  all  desire. 

He  spake  not,  shame  and  other  love  there  lay 
Too  heavy  on  him ;  but  she  spake  again : 
**  E'en  now  at  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
Weary  with  hope  and  fear  and  restless  pain, 
I  said,  Alas,  I  said,  if  all  be  vain 
And  he  will  have  no  pity,  yet  will  I 
Have  pity ;  how  shall  kincmess  e'er  pass  by  ?  " 

He  drew  his  hand  aback,  and  laid  it  now 
Upon  the  swathings  of  his  wound ;  but  she 
Set  her  slim  hand  upon  her  knitted  brow 
And  gazed  on  him  with  bright  eyes  eagerly ; 
Nor  cruel  looked  her  lips  t^t  once  would  oe 
So  kind,  so  longed  for :  neither  spake  awhile,         ^ 
Till  in  her  face  there  shone  a  sweet  strange  smile. 

She  touched  him  not,  but  yet  so  near  she  came 
That  on  his  very  face  he  felt  her  breath ; 
She  whispered :  "  Speak  1  —  thou  wilt  not  speak  for 

shame; 
I  will  not  grant  for  love,  and  gray-winged  Death 
Meanwhile  above  our  folly  hovereth ; 
Speak !  was  it  not  all  false  ?  is  it  not  done  ? 
Is  not  the  dream  dreamed  out,  the  dull  night  gone  ? 

"  Hearkenest  thou,  Paris  ?    O,  look  kind  on  me  I 
I  hope  no  more  indeed,  but  couldst  thou  turn 
Kind  eyes  to  me,  then  much  £ot  me  and  thee 
Might  love  do  yet    D(^  not  the  old  fire  bum  ? 
Doth  not  thine  heart  for  words  of  old  days  yearn  ? 
Canst  thou  not  say,  Alas,  what  wilt  thou  say. 


"  Paris,  I  hope  no  more,  yet  while  ago — 
Take  it  not  ill  if  I  must  needs  say  this  — 
A  while  ago  I  cried.  Ah  !  no,  no,  no  I 
It  is  no  love  at  all,  thb  love  of  his ; 
He  loves  her  not ;  I  it  was  had  the  bliss 
pf  being  the  well-beloved ;  dead  is  his  love, 
For  surely  none  but  I  his  heart  may  move." 

She  wept  still ;  but  his  eyes  grew  wild  and  strange 
With  that  last  word,  and  harder  his  face  grew. 
Though  her  tear-blinded  eyes  saw  not  the  change. 
Long  Deat  about  his  heart  false  words  and  true, 
A  veil  of  strange  thought  he  might  not  pierce 

through, 
Of  hope  he  might  not  name,  clun^  round  about 
His  wavering  heart,  perplexed  with  death  and  donbt 

Then  trembling  did  he  speak :  "  I  love  thee  still, 
Surely  I  love  thee."    But  a  dreadful  pain 
Shot  through  his  heart,  and  strange  presage  of  ill. 
As,  like  the  ceasing  of  the  summer  rain, 
Her  tears  stopped,  and  she  drew  aback  again, 
Silent  a  moment,  till  a  bitter  cry 
Burst  from  he^  lips  grown  white  with  agony. 

A  look  of  pity  came  across  his  face 
Despite  his  pain  and  horror,  and  her  eyes 
Saw  it,  and  changed,  and  for  a  little  space 
Panting  she  stooa,  as  one  checked  by  surprise 
Amidst  of  passion  :  then  in  tender  wise, 
Kneeling,  she  'gan  the  bandages  undo 
That  hid  the  puice  the  bitter  shaft  tore  through. 

Then  when  the  wound  and  his  still  face  and  white 
Lay  there  before  her,  she  'gan  tremble  sore. 
For  images  of  hope  and  past  delight. 
Not  to  w  named  once,  'gan  her  heart  flit  o'er ; 
Blossomed  the  longing  in  her  heart,  and  bore 
A  dreadful  thought  of  uttermost  despair. 
That  all  if  gained  would  be  no  longer  fair. 

In  dull,  low  words  she  spake :  '<  Yea,  so  it  is, 
That  thou  art  near  thy  death,  and  this  thy  wound 
lyet  ma^  heal,  and  give  thee  back  what  bliss 
The  ending  of  thy  life  may  yet  surrotmd : 
Mock  not  Uiyself  with  hope  I  the  Trojan  ground 
Holds  tombs,  not  houses  now ;  all  gods  are  gone 
From  out  your  temples  but  cold  D^th  alone. 

^*  Lo,  if  I  heal  thee,  and  thou  goest  again 
Back  unto  Troy,  and  she,  thy  new  love,  sees 
Thy  lovesome  body  freed  from  all  its  pain, 
And  yet  awhi|^  amid  the  miseries 
Of  Troy  ye  twun  lie  loving,  well  at  ease. 
Yet  midst  of  this  while  she  is  asking  thee 
What  kind  soul  made  thee  whole  and  well  to  be, 

"  And  thou  art  holding  back  my  name  with  lies. 
And  thinking,  maybe,  Paris,  of  this  face,  — 
E'en  then  the  Greekish  flame  shall  sear  your  eye»f 
The  clatter  of  the  Greeks  fill  all  the  place, 
While  she,  my  woe,  the  ruin  of  thy  race. 
Looking  towsurd  changed  days,  a  new  crown  shall 

stand, 
Her  fingers  trembling  in  her  husband's  hand. 

**  Thou  I  called  love  once,  wilt  thon  die  e'en  thus, 
Ruined  midst  min,  ruining  bereft 
Of  name  and  honor  ?    O  love,  piteous 
That  but  for  this  were  fdl  the  hard  things  cleft 
That  lay  'twixt  us  and  love ;  till  naught  was  left 
'Twixt  thy  lips  and  my  lips  I  O,  hard  that  we 
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"  0  love,  O  Paris,  knoVst  thou  this  of  me,  — 
That  in  these  hills  e'en  such  a  name  I  have 
As  beine  akin  to  a  divinity  ? 
And  lightly  may  I  slay  and  lightly  save ; 
Nor  know  I  surely  if  tne  peaceful  grave 
Shall  ever  hide  my  body  dead ;  behold, 
Have  ten  long  years  of  misery  made  me  old  ?  " 

Sadly  she  laughed ;  and  rising  wearily 
Stood  by  him  in  the  fresh  and  sunny  mom ; 
The  image  of  his  youth  and  faith  ^ne  by 
She  seemed  to  be,  for  one  short  minute  bom 
To  make  his  shamed  lost  life  aeem  more  forlorn ; 
He  shut  his  eyes  and  moaned,  but  once  again 
She  knelt  beside  him,  and  the  weary  pain 

Deeoened  upon  her  &ce.    *'  Hearken  1 "  she  said, 
"  Death  b  anear  thee ;  is  then  death  so  ill 
With  me  anizh  thee  —  since  Troy  is  as  dead, 
Ere  many  tides  the  Xanthus'  mouth  shall  fill, 
And  thou  art  reft  of  her  that  harmed  me  still, 
Whatso  may  chanze — shall  I  heal  thee  for  this, 
That  thou  mayst  me  more  mad  for  her  last  kiss  ?  ** 

She  gazed  at  him  with  straining  eyes ;  and  he. 
Despite  himself  love  touched  his  dying  heart 
Ana  from  his  eyes  desire  flashed  sudoenly. 
And  o'er  his  wan  face  the  last  blood  did  start 
As  with  sofl  love  his  close-shut  lips  'gan  part. 
She  laughed  out  bjtterly,  and  saia,  '*  Why  then 
Must  I  needs  call  thee  udsest  of  all  men, 

"  Seeing  thou  liest  not  to  save  thy  life  ?  — 
Yet  listen  once  again :  fair  is  this  place 
That  knew  not  the  beginning  of  the  strife 
And  recks  not  of  its  end,  and  this  my  fistce. 
This  body  thou  wouldst  day-long  once  embrace 
And  deem  thyself  right  happy —  thine  it  is. 
Thine  only,  raris,  sbouldst  thou  deem  it  bliss." 

He  looked  into  her  eyes,  and  deemed  he  saw 
A  strange  and  awful  look  a-gathering  there. 
And  sick  scorn  at  her  ouivering  fine  lip  draw  ; 
Tet  trembling  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  her. 
Although  seLhloathiug  and  strange  hate  did  tear 
His  heart  that  Death  made  cold,  e'en  as  he  said, 
**  Whatso  thou  wilt  shall  be  remembered ; 

"Whatso  thou  wilt,  O  love,  shall  be  forgot,— 
It  may  be  I  shall  love  thee  as  of  old." 
As  thunder  laughs  she  laughed ;  "  Nay,  touch  me 

not! 
Tonch  me  not,  fool  I  "  she  cried.    "  Thou  grow'st 

a-cold, 
And  I  am  Death,  Death,  Death  1  —  the  tale  is  told 
Of  all  thy  days !  of  all  those  joyous  days 
When  thinking  naught  of  me  thou  garaeredst  praise.* 

^  Tom  back  again,  and  think  no  more  of  me ! 
I  am  thy  Death !  woe  for  thy  happy  days  I 
For  I  must  slay  thee :  ah,  my  nusery  t 
Woe  for  the  godlike  wisdom  thou  wouldst  praise  1 
£lse  I  my  love  to  life  again  mi^t  raise 
A  minute,  ah,  a  minute  1  and  he  glad 
While  on  my  lips  thy  blessing  lips  I  had  ? 

•<  Would  God  that  it  were  yesterday  agun ; 
Wonld  God  the  red  sun  had  died  yester-eve. 
And  I  were  no  more  hapless  now  than  then ! 
Would  God  that  I  coula  say,  and  not  believe, 
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As  jresterday,  that  years  past  hope  did  leave 
My  cold  heart,  —  that  I  lived  a  death  in  life  t 
Ah  I  then  within  my  heart  was  yet  a  strife  1 


"  But  now,  but  now,  is  all  come  to  an  end  — 
Nay,  speak  not ;  think  not  of  me  !  think  of  her 
Who  made  me  this ;  and  back  unto  her  wend, 
Lest  her  lot,  too,  should  be  yet  heavier  1 
I  will  depart  for  fear  thou  diest  here, 
Lest  I  should  see  thy  woful  ghost  forlorn 
Here  wandering  ever  'twixt  the  night  and  morn. 

**  —  O  heart  grown  wise,  wilt  thou  not  let  me 
go? 
Will  ye  be  never  satisfied,  O  eyes, 
With  gazing  on  my  misery  and  my  woe  ? 
O  foolish,  quivering  heart,  now  grown  so  wise. 
What  folly  is  it  that  from  out  thee  cries 
To  be  all  close  to  him  once  more,  once  more 
Ere  yet  the  dark  stream  cleaveth  shore  from  shore  ?  " 

Her  voice  was  a  wail  now,  with  quivering  hand 
At  her  white  raiment  did  she  clutch  and  tear 
Unwitting,  as  she  rose  up  and  did  stand 
Bent  over  his  wide  eyes  and  pale  face,  where 
No  torturing  hope  was  left,  no  pain,  or  fear ; 
For  Death's  cold  rest  was  gathering  fast  on  him. 
And  toward  his  heart  crept  over  foot  and  limb. 

A  little  while  she  stood,  and  spake  no  word. 
But  hung  above  him,  with  white  heaving  breast. 
And  moaning  still  as  moans  the  gray-winged  bird 
In  autumn-tide  o'er  his  forgotten  nest ; 
And  then  her  hands  about  tier  throat  she  pressed. 
As  though  to  keep  a  cry  back,  then  stooped  down 
And  set  ner  face  to  his,  while  spake  her  moan : 

'<  O  love,  O  cherished  more  than  I  can  tell, 
Through  years  of  woe,  O  love,  my  life  and  bane. 
My  joy  and  grief,  farewell,  farewell,  fiurewell  I 
Forgetfulness  of  grief  I  yet  may  gain ; 
In  some  wise  may  come  ending  to  my  pain ; 
It  may  be  yet  the  gods  will  have  me  glad  I 
Yet,  love,  I  would  that  thee  and  pain  I  had  1 

"  Alas !  it  may  not  be,  it  may  not  be, 
The  falling  blossom  of  the  late  spring-tide. 
Shall  hang  a  golden  globe  upon  the  tree 
When  throuffh  the  vue  the  mists  of  autumn  glide ; 
Yet  woidd,  O  Love,  with  thee  I  might  abide. 
Now,  now  that  rested  death  is  drawing  nigh  — 
Farewell,  fiirewell,  how  good  it  is  to  die  I ' 

O  strange,  O  strange,  when  on  his  lips  once  more 
Her  lips  were  laid  I    O  strange  that  he  must  die 
Now,  when  so  clear  a  vision  had  come  o'er 
His  failing  heart,  and  keenest  memory 
Had  shown  him  all  his  changing  life  passed  by ; 
And  what  he  was,  and  what  he  might  have  been, 
Yei^  and  should  be,  perchance,  so  clear  were  seen ! 

Yea,  then  were  all  things  laid  within  the  scale,  — 
Pleasure  and  lust,  love  and  desire  of  fame. 
Kindness,  and  hope,  and  folly,  —  all  the  tale 
Told  in  a  moment,  as  across  him  came 
That  sudden  flash,  bright  as  the  lightning-flame, 
Showing  the  wanderer  on  the  waste  how  ne 
Has  gone  astray  mid  dark  and  misery. 

Ah,  and  her  Am^  upon  his  dying  face 
That  the  sun  warmed  no  more !  that  agony 
Of  dying  love,  wild  with  the  tale  of  days 
Long  past,  and  strange  with  hope  that  might  not 

be  — 
All  was  gone  now,  and  what  least  part  had  he 
In  Love  at  all,  and  why  was  life  all  gone  ? 
Why  must  he  meet  the  eyes  of  death  alone  ? 


^ 
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Alone,  for  she  and  ruth  had  left  him  there ; 
Alone,  because  the  ending  of  the  strife 
He  knew,  well  taught  by  death,  drew  surely  near ; 
Alone,  for  all  those  years  with  pleasure  rife 
Should  be  a  tale  mid  Helen's  coming  life, 
And  she  and  all  the  world  should  ^o  its  ways, 
Midst  other  troubles,  other  happy  days. 

And  yet  how  was  it  with  him  ?     As  if  death 
Strove  yet  with  struggling  life  and  love  in  vain, 
With  eyes  ^wn  deadly  bright  and  rattling  breath, 
He  raised  himself,  while  wide  his  blood  did  stain 
The  linen  fair,  and  seized  the  horn  again. 
And  blew  thereon  a  wild  and  shattering  blast 
Ere  from  his  hand  afar  the  thing  he  cast 

Then,  as  a  man  who  in  a  failing  fight 
For  a  last  onset  gathers  suddenly 
All  soul  and  strength,  he  faced  the  summer  light, 
And  from  his  lips  broke  forth  a  mighty  cry 
Of  "  Helen,  Helen,  Helen  1 "  —  yet  the  sky 
Changed  not  above  his  cast-back  golden  head, 
And  merry  was  the  world,  though  he  was  dead. 


BiTT  now  when  every  echo  was  as  still 
As  were  the  lips  of  Paris  once  more  came 
The  litter-bearers  down  the  beech-clad  hill 
And  stood  about  him  crying  out  his  name, 
Lamenting  for  his  beauty  and  his  fame. 
His  love,  his  kindness,  and  his  merry  heart, 
That  still  would  thrust  ill  days  and  thoughts  apart 

Homeward  they  bore  him  through  the  dark  woods* 
gloom 
With  heavy  hearts  presaging  nothing  good. 
And  when  they  entered  Troy  again,  a  tomb 
For  them  and  theirs  it  seemed  —  Long  has  it  stood, 
But  now  indeed  the  labor  and  the  bl^>d, 
The  love,  the  patience,  and  good  heart  are  vun,  — 
The  Greeks  may  have  what  yet  is  le^  to  gain. 


I  CANNOT  tell  what  crop  may  clothe  the  hills,  - 
The  merry  hills  Troy  whitened  long  ago ; 
Belike  the  sheaves,  wherewith  the  reaper  fills 
His  yellow  wain,  no  whit  the  weaker  grow 
For  that  past  harvest-tide  of  wrong  and  woe ; 
Belike  the  tale,  wept  over  otherwhere. 
Of  those  old  days  is  dean  forgotten  there. 
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THE  PLAY  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

Ip  any  young  person  of  either  sex  desires  to  suc- 
ceed upon  the  stage,  that  young  person  is  advised 
to  practise,  not  elocution,  out  gymnastics.  Actors 
and  actresses  of  established  reputation  feel  some 
difiiculty  in  performing  those  feats  of  bodily  activity 
in  which  the  sensational  drama  of  the  period  is  so 
prolific.  The  saying  of  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  that 
width  and  wisdom  go  together,  is  only  too  true  in 
England.  Mental  maturity  is  apt  to  be  accompa- 
niea  by  rotundity  of  figure,  and  it  is  rather  hard 
upon  an  actor  who  has  been  dying  all  his  life  by 
the  old  methods  to  be  called  upon  to  jump  firom  a 
house-top  or  into  the  Thames,  or  else  to  aboicate  his 
professional  position.  The  ladies  who  are  required 
to  incur  all  the  various  risks  of  fire  and  flk)od  labor 
under  the  additional  disadvantage  of  having  to  take 
care,  not  only  of  their  limbs,  but  of  their  cloUies. 
If  a  modem  manager  cannot  put  appropriate  words 
into  a  girl's  moutn,  he  knows  that  he  can  put  a 


fashionable  dress  upon  her  back,  and  he  properly 
makes  the  utmost  use  of  the  resources  whicn  money 
can  command.  An  actress  may  do  anything  on 
earth,  in  air,  or  water,  —  and  the  more  surpnsing 
it  is  tiie  better,  —  provided  only  that  while  doing  it 
she  will  remember  that  she  is  engaged  to  illustrate 
not  so  much  lyiman  nature  as  Parisian  fashions.  We 
laugh  at  the  picture  of  Garrick  playing  Macbeth 
in  a  court  suit,  but  it  is  equally  absurd  to  see  a 
modem  actress  scrambling  over  house-tops  in  the 
sort  of  dress  which  she  would  wear  if  she  were  go- 
ing out  to  make  a  morning  call.  Of  course,  if  we 
wears  a  lady's  dress,  she  must  wear  it  as  a  lady 
does.  There  is  a  story  of  a  king  of  Spain  who  was 
on  fire,  and  could  not  be  put  out  because  the  only 
person  who  happened  to  be  near  had  not  been  reg- 
ularly introduced  at  Court.  This  story  is  paral- 
leled at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  where  a  girl  proceeds 
with  so  much  deliberation  to  rescue  her  lover  from 
a  burning  house  that  we  fear  that  while  the  lady  is 
arranging  the  skirts  of  her  dress  the  gentleman  will 
be  a  trine  overdone.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  a 
question  between  Coram  and  decorum,  and  the 
authors  of  the  piece  have  properly  considered  that 
a  young  woman  of  well-regulated  mind  would  pre- 
fer the  latter.  Messrs.  Boucicault  and  Byron  de- 
serve the  gratitude  of  all  fathers  and  mothers  of 
families  for  the  lesson  they  have  thus  inculcated 
upon  young  ladies,  of  gracefiil  deportment  and  the 
avoidance  of  undue  haste  in  moVmg  to  the  assist- 
ance of  a  lover  upon  the  roofs  of  burning  houses. 

The  difficulties  under  which  the  senBational 
drama  has  to  be  performed  receive  additional  illus- 
tration from  a  piece  lately  produced  at  the  Prin- 
cess's Theatre.  Mr.  Vinin^  beinw  manager  of  this 
theatre,  and  also  an  actor  of  established  reputation, 
deems  it  due  to  himself  to  be  thrown  from  Putney 
Bridge  into  the  Thames.  The  scenic  artists  have 
been  lately  smitten  with  an  aquatic  passion,  and 
we  hope  before  the  theatrical  seas(»i  closes  to  see 
a  representation  of  a  murder  or  a  suicide  at  every 
bridge  upon  the  river.  The  painter  employed  at 
the  Princess's  seems  to  aim  at  combining  the  real 
with  the  ideal,  after  the  manner  of  Turner.  He 
gives  us  the  identical  timber  work  of  Putney  Bridge, 
and  below  it  is  a  promontory  or  island  supporting 
a  public-house  and  drinkin^-garden,  while  above  it 
stands  on  the  ground  oecupied  by  the  London  Row- 
ing Club,  an  aristocratic  villa.  The  artist  has 
treated  the  river  as  some  painters  do  the  human 
countenance.  They  take  the  actual  heavy  features 
of  the  sitter,  and  give  them  an  imaginary  expression 
of  intellectual  life.  Mr.  Lloyds  perhi4>s  thought 
that  if  there  was  no  beer  sola  in  nudstream  of  the 
Thames  there  ought  to  be,  and  bo  he  has  taken  our 
^Id  fidend  the  Crab  Tree,  floated  it  down  the  river, 
and  anchored  it  below  the  brieve.  The  result  of 
this  arrangement  is,  that  when  Bullhead  is  thrown 
over  the  bridge,  the  young  woman  who  serves  beer 
is  able  to  come  promptly  to  his  rescue  with  a  boat 
It  is,  of  course,  only  too  manifest  that  Gentleman 
Jack  could  not  throw  Bullhead  over  the  bridge  if 
Bullhead  were  not  willing  to  be  thrown,  and  also 
that  the  faculty  of  falling,  or  pretending  to  &11, 
without  being  hurt  is  not  possessed  by  the  actor 
who  performs  Bullhead  to  any  more  tnan  a  very 
moderate  extent.  An  English  actor  does  not  attain 
the  position  of  Mr.  Yinins  without  his  friends 
being  aware  that  he  is  neitner  so  young  nor  so 
agUe  as  he  was.  It  is  rather  an  alarming  prospect 
for  theatrical  aspirants  to  know  that  Uie  higher 
they  rise  the  furtner  and  oflener  they  will  have  to 
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fall.  The  business  of  being  thrown  over  the  bridge 
is  done  very  creditably  bv  Mr.  Vinin^,  but  it  can 
only  be  done  at  all  br  liniiting  the  neight  from 
which  he  is  to  fkll.  He  palpably  climbs  down, 
and,  if  there  are  any  people  who  are  able  to  be- 
lieve that  he  falls,  we  envy  them  their  capacity  for 
being  amused.  The  character  of  Gentleman  Jack 
is  played  by  Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  and  we  must 
congratulate  tha\  popular  actor  on  having  attained, 
after  a  Ions  and  arduous  career  upon  the  stage,  to 
the  honorable  position  of  Head  Murderer.  To  this 
complexion  must  we  come  at  last.  There  is  per- 
haps no  Uvin^  actor  who  is  more  associated  with 
memories  of  light  comedy  and  the  higher  class 
of  &rce,  and  yet  the  sensational  drama  has  now 
marked  him  for  its  own.  We  read  all  that  the 
newspapers  have  to  tell  us  about  the  Wood  Green 
tragedy,  and  find  to  our  disappointment  that  they 
have  nothing  fresh  to  tell  us  about  the  Pantin  mas- 
sacre, and  then  we  go  to  the  Princess's  Theatre  to 
see  a  murder,  committed  by  Mr.  Charles  Mathews. 

The  French  author  of  the  piece  from  which  Es- 
caped from  Portland  is  adapted  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  produced  something  decidedly  new 
in  murder.    An  escaped  convict,  who  is  called  by 
his  proiessional  brethren  Crentleman  Jack,  visits  an 
invuid  lady  in  the  assumed  character  of  a  temporary 
substitute  for  the  family  doctor.    The  Countess  of 
Blazonfield  is  seen  reclining  on  a  sofa,  and  the  pre- 
tended doctor  as  he  feels  her  pulse  chants  a  oot- 
tle  which  stands  on  her  table  for  anower  bottle 
which  he  has  brought  with  him.    He  then  retires, 
and  the  countess  uses  the  contents  of  the  new  bottle, 
which  immediately  produce  the  desired  effect.    The 
countess  dies  visibly  before  our  very  eyes,  while  the 
murderer  awaits  outside  the  door  the  completion  of 
hia  work,  and  then  reappears  and  carries  away  the 
bottle  which  would  be  evidence  of  the  use  of  poison. 
We  appreciate  the  satire  thus  conveyed  upon  the 
medical  profession.     A  sham  doctor  murders  the 
patient  or  a  red  doctor,  and  the  counterfeit  is  so 
like  the  genuine  practice  of  the  profession  that  the 
real  doctor  does  not  detect  the  aifference.    In  &ct, 
the  countess  was  killed  so  neatly  that  a  re^lar 
practitioner  need  not  have  been  ashamed  to  have 
done'  the  job.    But  whv  the  countess  was  killed, 
except  for  the  display  or  the  murderer's  ingenuity 
in  kuling  her,  we  have  not  the  smallest  notion. 
Perhaps  the  murder  is  only  committed  in  the  first 
act  in  order  that  it  may  be  found  out  in  the  last, 
and  we  suppose  that  a  pl^  thus  planned  claims 
for  itself  to  have  a  moral.   We  are  ourselves  doubt- 
fd  as  to  the  morality  of  the  plajr,  but  we  are  ready 
to  testify  that  it  Is  religious ;  for  there  is  a  ladv  in 
it  who  seems  to  have  nothin?  to  do  except  to  look 
pretty  and  to  pray  for  the  other  personages  in  the 
drama.    Indeed,  she  declares  her  intention  of  pray- 
ing, not  only  for  the  live  carl  and  his  children,  but 
for  the  dead  countess,  and  we  think  that  the  atten- 
tion of  some  of  our  Protestant  contemporaries  ought 
to  be  directed  to  the  attempt  that  is  thus  made  to 
insinuate  Romish  superstition  at  our  theatres.    It 
was  a  happy  conception  of  the  author  to  make  the 
earl's  daughter  suspect  this  elegant  and  saintly  lady 
of  murdering  her  mother.    We  should  as  soon  have 
expected  to  hear  that  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  had 
ftn^d  a  check,  or  that  Mr.   Charles  Mathews  of 
Patter  versus  Clatter  had  turned  heavy  villain. 
However,  the  earl's  daughter  does  suspect  of  murder 
the  very  woman  with  miom  both  the  earl  and  the 
eirl's  son  are  violently  in  love,  and  thus  we  get  a 
delightfiil  complication.  It  is  almost  as  nice  tol>e  at 


the  Princess's  Theatre  as  it  was  to  be  in  Paris  when 
everybody  believed  that  the  Kincks  father  and  son 
had  helped  Traupmann  to  murder  the  Kincks 
mother  and  children.  The  only  drawback  to  the 
thrilling  effect  of  this  drama  is  tnat  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly believe  that  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  either  could 
commit  a  murder  or  would  be  hanged  for  it  if  he 
did.  Even  the  striking  of  the  midnight  clock  does 
not  produce  upon  our  mind  the  awml  effect  that 
could  be  desired  ;  for  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Mathews 
irresistibly  recalls  the  same  incident  in  the  Critic, 
and  we  seem  somehow  to  be  dreaming  that  Mr. 
Mathews  is  making  fun  of  his  own  performance. 
But  still,  if  we  had  a  properly  constituted  mind,  we 
should  be  impressed  with  the  solemnity  of  the  mo- 
ment when  the  pious  lady  departs  to  a  midnight 
service  on  New  Year's  eve,  promising  as  she  goes 
off  to  pray  for  the  countess,  wnom  die  leaves  in  her 
solitary  cnamber.  And  to  think  that  this  pious 
lady  is  afterwards  suspected  ofhaving  contrived  the 
murder  of  the  countess  at  that  very  moment  1  This 
really  is  the  sweetest  thing  in  crime  that  ever  was 
put  upon  the  stage. 

Beginning  thus  with  a  murder,  we  proceed  to  the 
attempted  (frowning  of  the  detective  Bullhead,  by 
the  convict ;  and  afterwards  we  get  a  stabbing  of 
the  same  by  the  same,  and  a  general  scrimmage  of 
policemen  and  thieves  ending  in  the  capture  of  the 
convict.  The  stabbing  is,  we  think,  decidedly  dis- 
appointingi  and  we  do  hope  that  Mr.  Yining  will 
be  moved  Dy  our  present  complaint  to  give  us  a  lit- 
tle blood  for  our  money.  After  going  to  so  much 
expense  as  he  has  in  getting  up  this  play  he  need  not 


grudge  a  hap'orth  of  red  paint  There  has  proba- 
bly Wn  no  piece  like  this  since  Jack  Sheppard  of 
thirty  years  ago,  and  if  ever  there  were  a  murderer 
at  all  like  Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  it  must  have  been 
the  courtly  and  vivacious  Claude  Duval  who  carved 
his  name  on  the  dungeon-stone  at  Newgate.  We 
ought  perhaps  to  apologize  for  calling  Claude  Du- 
val a  murderer,  for  we  <£ire  say  he  never  took  human 
life  unless  in  obedience  to  the  exigencies  of  his  pro- 
fession of  a  highwayman.  Jack  Sheppard,  we  be- 
lieve, never  took  human  life  at  all,  ana  yet  he  was  a 
tolerably  picturesque  criminal,  and  when  he  was 
made  the  hero  of  a  drama,  the  audience  followed  the 
story  of  his  escapes  with  an  interest  which  some 
censors  declared  to  be  imwholesome.  But  by  the 
help  of  our  French  friends  we  have  changed  all  that. 
The  only  difference  between  the  career  of  Jack 
Sheppara  and  that  of  Gentleman  Jack  is  that  the 
latter  is  not  nearly  so  exciting,  and  yet  it  is  sup- 
posed to  form  a  suitable  entertainment  for  the  the- 
atre where  for  many  years  Charles  Kean  produced 
Shakespeare.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  dia- 
logue wnich  connects  the  sensational  scenes  of  Es- 
caped ftx)m  Portland  belongs  to  the  French  author 
or  the  English  adapter,  but  we  will  say  that  for  fee- 
bleness and  inanity  we  could  hardly  find  an  equal 
to  it.  And  thus  we  return  to  the  old  complaint  of 
the  poverty  of  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  age. 
The  adapter  has  been  too  modest  to  give  his  name, 
and  the  manager  evidently  considers  nim  a  less  im- 
portant person  than  the  dressmaker.  He  really 
ought  to  DC  called  before  the  curtain  to  receive  ap- 
propriate recognition  as  the  writer  of  the  poorest 
stuff  ever  spoken  in  a  theatre.  Let  any  person  who 
can  write  short-hand  go  to  the  Princess's  Theatre 
and  take  down  what  he  hears,  and  let  him  compare 
it  with  any  conversation  which  he  may  happen  to 
hear  next  day,  and  he  will  find,  perhaps  to  nis  as- 
tonishment, that  he  and  all  his  firiends  and  accjuaint- 
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ances  have  been  talking  dramatic  dialogue  all  tlieir 
lives  without  knowing  it. 

'*  I  am  going  to  take  a  walk."    "  Take  your  um- 
brella, and  come  back  in  time  for  dinner." 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  is  the  sort  of 
composition  that  is  thought  good  enough  for  the 
Princess's  Theatre.  The  adapter  has  b^n  pleased 
to  make  the  most  wooden  of  an  the  figures  wnich  he 
manipulates  a  barrister,  and  to  call  hiro  Mr.  Bright- 
side,  quasi  lucens  a  non  lueendo.  He  not  only  is  a 
barrister,  but  he  becomes  a  Queen's  counsel  and  a 

golice  magistrate,  and  for  stupidity  and  imbecility 
e  would  vainly  seek  his  fellow  on  the  ancient  or 
modem  stage.  Not  that  the  adapter  means  to  make 
him  stupid  or  imbecile,  for  he  evidently  designs 
that  he  should  behave  as  much  like  a  lawyer  and  a 
magistrate  as  is  consistent  with  his  sitting  on  a  stool 
and  listening  while  the  detective  conducts  the  ex- 
amination, which  ends,  as  we  are  to  suppose,  in  the 
committal  of  Gentleman  Jack  for  murder.  To  use 
an  expressive  vulgarism,  Mr.  Brightside  looks  as  if 
he  could  not  help  it  durinv  this  scene ;  and  when 
we  are  told  that  this  idiot  is  a  lawyer  and  a  magis- 
trate, we  wonder  whether  the  piety  of  the  lady,  the 
crimes  of  the  convict,  and  the  sagacity  and  learning 
of  the  Queen's  counsel  are  all  equidly  ima^ary. 
It  is  considered  necessary  to  make  a  sort  of  moral 
ending  to  the  play,  and  so  Bullhead,  the  detective, 
points  to  Grentleman  Jack,  and  tells  Mr.  Brightside 
that  that  man  possessed  industry  and  ability  which 
mi^ht  have  adorned  the  Bench  on  which  it  is  Mr. 
Bnghtside's  ambition  to  sit.  It  is  posssble  that 
Gentleman  Jack  mi^ht  make  a  ^ood  judge,  but  we 
are  sure  that  Mr.  Bnehtside  womd  be  a  very  unsuc- 
cessful pickpocket.  He  is  not  clever  enough  to  get 
into  Portland,  to  say  nothing  of  getting  out  of  it; 
and  when  the  earl's  dai^hter  says  that  she  looks  to 
him  to  unravel  the  fear&l  mystery  of  her  mother's 
death,  we  feel  that  this  part  of  the  play  at  least  is 
true  to  every-day  life.  It  is  a  beautiful  provision  of 
nature  that  girls  will  believe  that  the  stupid  men  to 
whom  they  are  engaged  are  clever. 


NEW  ELEGIES. 

Our  literature  is  rich  in  elegiac  Ppetry  but  poor 
in  elegies.  The-distinction  here  implied  is  of  course 
arbitrary,  is  perhaos  fanciful,  but  is,  as  we  think, 
justifiable.  The  Ly cidas  of  Mlton  created  the 
standard  for  English  elegy.  In  order  to  be  an 
elegy  a  noem  must  in  kind  and  qualitpr  approach 
that  stanoard.  Adopting  this  theory,  it  will  be  admit- 
ted that  but  few  of  the  elegiac  compositions  labelled 
with  the  distinguishing  tide  possess  any  legitimate 
claim  to  it. 

Chiefest  among  elegiac  poems,  as  distinguished 
firom  elegies,  is  the  "  fi  Memoriam  "  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son. And  the  list  of  illustrious  weepers,  stretch- 
ing back  from  our  laureate's  time  to  the  dawn  of 
English  poetry,  is  long  and  various.  There  is 
scarcely  a  sinser  amone  them  all  upon  whom  a 
^reat  sadness  nas  not  fallen.  One  afler  another 
Uiey  have  stood  by  a  closed  tomb,  strewing  <*  rose 
or  rue  or  laurel"  above  the  ashes  of  a  friend. 
To  Shakespeare  the  sad  occasion  came.  Ben  Jon- 
son,  in  a  strain  which  has  been  taken  up  and  ex- 
hausted in  our  own  time,  bewailed  the  lost  one. 

^  AmooK  that  (kithfiil  troop  sm  I ; 
Who  M  an  off^rrioR  at  year  shrtDe 
Have  laog  thU  hymn,  aoA  here  entrtafc 
One  •park  of  yoor  diTioer  heat 
To  light  opoD  a  lore  like  mine." 


Dirden's  first  appearance  was  as  a  mourner.  And 
Pope  s  facility  for  weeping  in  measure  and  to  order 
was  a  thin^  beautiful  to  contemplate,  and  edifying 
withaL  ^though  the  elegiac  poem  usually  cele- 
brates the  poet's  grief  for  a  dead  firiend,  it  has  not 
always  so  lofty  a  theme.     Coleridge  soared  to  ele- 


gize an  ass;  and  the  bard  who  found  fault  with 
him  for  so  far  forgetting  the  dignity  of  the  Muse, 
did  himself  soar  to  elegise  a  Newfoundland  dog. 


That  poem  which  to  the  general  English  reader  is 
most  of  all  associated  with  tiie  word  "  elegy  "  cele- 
brates grief  for  no  friend  whatever,  —  human,  or 
asinine,  or  canine  ;  we  mean  Gray's  Elegy. 

Although  so  many  singers  have  wept  in  numbers, 
it  has  been  reserved  for  the  very  few  to  achieve  an 
elegy.  We  have  at  least  two  undoubted  eleoies, 
the  Lycidas  of  Milton  and  the  Adonais  of  Shelley. 
In  recent  years  two  poems  have  been  written  which 
the  coming  generations  must  surely  rank  as  worthy 
of  a  place  Deside  those  two  undoubted  coDDqx>aitions. 
The  first  of  them  is  Thyrsis,  by  Mr.  Arnold,  the 
se(X)nd  of  them  Ave  atque  Yale,  by  Mr.  Swinburne. 
The  object  of  this  article  is  to  criticise  in  a  some- 
what crude  way  these  new  elegies. 

The  attempt  to  characterize  in  a  few  words  or 
sentences  the  writings  of  an  era  we  take  to  be  one 
of  the  highest  exploits  of  criticism,  the  successful 
attempt  so  to  do  one  of  its  greatest  achievements. 
True  of  literature  generally,  this  is  in  a  restricted 
sense  particularly  true  of  poetry.  When,  however, 
we  compare  the  poetry  of  our  own  time  with  that  of 
preceding  periods,  the  comparison  forces  the  ad- 
mission uat  the  characterization  of  it  is  not  so  con- 
siderable an  achievement  after  all.  This  is  the 
Tennysonian  era.  With  the  exception  of  Lord 
B}Ton,  probably  no  poet  has  been  auring  his  life- 
time more  famous  than  the  present  laureate.  Daily 
are  his  praises  sung  from  Dan  even  unto  Beersheba. 
And  so  long  as  his  admirers,  among  whom  we  glad- 
ly rank  ourselves,  content  themselves  with  appreci- 
ative and  critical  admiration,  we  have  nothing  to 
say.  But  admiration  has  degenerated  into  semi- 
idolatry.  Evinces  itself  by  demanding  autographs, 
and  by  making  persistent  attempts  to  beat  its  way 
into  ue  laureate's  back-garden.  Evinces  itself  in 
exalting  the  trivialest  act  of  the  great  man  iato  an 
important  episode — into  a  national  event.  Hie 
smallest  morsels  of  information  concerning  the  poet's 
private  life  are  sought  after  with  an  astonislung 
avidity.  Ever  and  anon  does  the  poet  whet  the 
appetite  of  his  followers  by  conveying  to  them  such 
morsels  with  his  own  hand.  About  a  year  ago  were 
we  not  fired  with  indignation  on  learning  that  some 
impious  scribbler  had  sent  him  a  spitdul  letter? 
And  our  indignation  had  scarce  time  to  cool  ere  we 
were  filled  with  apprehension  on  learning  that  Mr. 
Tennyson  had  been  foolish  enough  to  stand  *'  on  a 
tower  in  the  wet,"  without  an  umbrella,  and  at 
twelve  o'  the  night,  which  act  at  his  time  of  life  was, 
to  say  the  very  least  of  it,  imprudent.  Hie  most 
fatal  result  of  this  excess  of  uncritical  admiration 
for  perhaps  the  greatest  and  certkmly  the  most 
popular  poet  of  his  time,  has  been  the  suspicion  with 
which  frash  claimants  have  been  regarded.  We 
think  that  this  fatal  result  has  been  particularijr 
evident  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, —  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
latter. 

Mr.  Tennyson's  influence  over  the  Philistine  mind 
has  here  begotten  not  only  suspicion,  but  positive 
aversion.  Again,  both  poets  have  had  the  misfor- 
tune at  an  eafly  period  to  be  measured  by  the  F)a- 
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ternoBter-Row  standard,  — measured  and  fouod  want* 
in^.  Paternoster  Row  is  the  Mount  Sint^of  the 
British  Philistine.  When  Sinai  thunders,  Philistia 
trembles  in  its  remotest  boundary.  And  it  is 
strange  to  reflect  that  of  these  two  poets,  round 
whose  heads  the  thunders  throbbed,  tne  one  had 
written  "Empedocles  on  Etna,**  and  the  other 
*"  Atalanta  in  Calydon." 

Thjrrsis  first  appeared  in  Macmillan's  Magazine 
for  April,  1866,  and  is  included  in  the  volume  en- 
titled "New  Poems,"  by  Matthew  Arnold,  pub- 
lished last  year.  He  calls  it  "  A  Monodv  to  com- 
memorate the  author's  friend,  Arthur  Hugh  Clough, 
who  died  at  Florence,  1861."  Mr.  Swinburne's 
Ato  atque  Yale  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view for  JanuaiT,  1868,  and  is  "in  memory  of 
Charles  Baudelaure." 

Both  these  poems  afford  excellent  examples  of 
the  manner  of  their  authors,  —  of  their  strength 
and  of  their  weakness.  In  both  poems  there  are 
points  of  resemblance  equalled  in  number  only  by 
the  points  of  dissimilarity.  The  spirit  of  the  poets 
is  the  same ;  the  same  love  of  the  old  Greek  aays ; 
the  same  aversion  to  Philistinism  and  Its  deeds. 
But  of  the  two,  the  truer  Grecian  is  Mr.  Arnold. 
He  may  not  feel  so  strongly,  —  he  may  not  have  as 
large  an  inspiration  of  the  divine  afflatus.  But  his 
achieved  result  is  a  jperfectly  proportioned  thing, 
tried  in  every  line.  Tnere  is  a  calm  dignity  in  the 
flow  of  it.  It  is  a  oertect  work  of  art.  A  sculp- 
tured memorial  of  multless  outline  in  memory  of 
Tbyrsis  fresh  from  the  hand  of  Phidias.  Swin- 
burne's, on  the  other  hand,  resembles  rather  a 
gorgeous  mausoleum,  carved  inside  and  out  with 
glorious  visions,  only  possible  to  the  bom  poet. 
iKiaving  these  particular  compositions,  and  regard- 
ing the  works  of  the  two  poets  genendly,  may  we 
not  carry  the  comparison  fiurther  ?  There  is  a  vast 
diflference  between  the  panorama  of  their  works,  — 
a  difference  which  excites  surprise  only  when  one 
reflects  how  similar  the  poets  are  in  spirit,  and  that 
from  the  same  source  tneir  inspiration  appears  to 
be  drawn.  I  trust  that  in  using  the  wora  "  pano- 
rama of  their  works  "  I  am  not  guilty  of  an  ex- 
pression so  uncritical  as  to  be  unintelli^ble.  I 
mean  to  convey  by  it  simply  the  picture  of  the 
series  of  pictures  prodnced  by  these  artists,  apart 
altogether  from  treatment. 

./miold  leads  us  oflenest  by  the  banks  of  quiet 
streams,  where  the  water-flags  kiss  the  wavelet, 
and  where  overhead  is  joyous  melody  of  birds. 
The  shepherds  recline  in  the  meadows,  and  the 
place  is  flooded  with  the  music  of  their  pipes, 
owinbume,  hating  with  a  perfect  hatred  anvthing 
that  nertains  in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  idvUic 
school,  leads  us  by  the  edges  of  dark  seas,  where 
^grv  waves  eat  into  a  barren  shore,  where  we  look 
on  Uie  ripple  of  rain,  or  hear  hollow  thunders 
t^upough  the  hot  night.  Never  does  he  show  us  a 
■unple  village  maiden;  we  must  always  gaze  on 
jjie  perfect  beauty  of  the  Venus,  —  on  the  huge 
"inbs  of  the  Titans.  We  are  led  by  no  trickling 
*>W)ok,  under  no  lengthening  hedgerows.  We 
move  under  black  cliffs,  and  stand  with  our  faces 
tarned  straight  on  "  the  blown  wet  face  of  the  sea." 
^  Mticles  on  criticism,  Mr.  Arnold  cries  for  more 
'*^>4nity  in  critical  writings.  That  urbanity  is  just 
what  he  possesses  in  lar^  measure,  and  is  that  in 
jhich  Mr.  Swinburne  is  deficient.  !£,  however, 
{"«••  Swinburne  had  more  urbanity  he  would  write 
^  true  poetry. 

But  to  get  Imck  to  our  elegies. 

fe^  


The  Thvrsis,  it  appears  to  us,  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  wonderral  manner  in  which  the  poet 
has  succeeded  in  clothing  English  scenes  in  a  sort 
of  classic  garb.  The  humdrum  circumstance  of 
village  life  is  elevated  —  glorified.  All  the  places 
among  which  Thyrsi  s  moved,  ere  yet  "  God  s  fin- 
ger touched  him,"  are  reproduced,  and  the  same- 
nesses and  changes  in  them  mA*ked  and  comment- 
ed upon  with  a  tender  grace :  — 

"Iloir  changed  is  here  each  spot  man  makes  or  fills  ! 
In  the  t«rn  Hinckseys  nothing  keeps  the  same  ; 
The  village  strwet  its  haunted  mansion  lacks, 
And  from  the  sign  is  gone  Sibylla's  name. 

And  from  the  roofs  the  twisted  chimney  stacks.'' 

Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  second  line  of 
this  opening  stanza  of  the  Elegy,  —  in  which 
"  Hinckseys "  strikes  the  ear  as  strange  and  un- 
musical, and  in  which  "  keeps  the  same  "  displays 
a  desire  to  sacrifice  correctness  of  expression  to  the 
exigencies  of  metre,  —  nothing  can  be  more  deli- 
cate and  touching  than  these  opening  sentences. 
We  are  at  once  in  sympathy  with  the  poet.  We 
see  exactly  what  he  sees,  because  he  makes  us 
move  besiae  him.  Mr.  Arnold  possesses  in  a  large 
measure  that  power  which  is  the  laureate's  great- 
est, and  whicn  one  of  the  laureate's  critics  (Mr. 
Brimley)  has  very  properly  denominated  presen- 
tative  power.  It  is  the  power  of  presenting  in 
a  few  well-chosen  words  the  salient  features  of  a 
landscape.  In  Tennyson's  "Morte  d' Arthur"  we 
have  the  finest  illustration  of  it.  In  the  poem  now 
under  consideration  an  illustration  scarcely  less 
fine;  and  with  this  difference,  that  here,  while  the 
spirit  of  Thyrsis  haunts  them,  they  are  not  mere 
English  fields. 

How  forcibly  this  strikes  us  in  the  following 
lines:  — 

**  Too  rare,  too  rare,  grow  now  my  visits  here ; 

But  once  I  knew  each  field,  each  flower,  each  stick, 

And  with  the  country>folk  acquaintance  mnde. 
By  barn  in  threshing  Ume.  by  new-built  rick. 

Here,  too,  our  shepherd  pipes  we  first  assayed. 
Ah,  me !  this  many  a  year 
3dy  pipe  is  lost,  my  shei^erd's  holiday  *, 

Needs  must  I  lose  them,  needs  with  heavy  heart. 

Into  th«'wor1d  and  ware  of  men  depart  ? 
But  Thyrsis  of  his  own  will  went  away." 

In  a  recent  essay,  Mr.  Helps,  the  talented  author 
of  "  Friends  in  Council,"  warns  his  readers  as  to 
how  they  deal  with  adjectival  power.  The  choice 
of  adjectives  is  one  of  the  nicest  matters  in  compo- 
sition. And,  of  course,  in  the  writings  of  such  a 
man  as  Arnold,  wo  expect  the  most  suitable  and 
just  use  of  qualifying  words.  We  expect,  and  are 
not  disappointed :  — 

**  Bo,  some  tempestuous  room  in  early  June, 

When  the  year's  primal  burst  of  bloom  is  o^er, 

Befbre  the  roses  and  the  longest  day. 
When  garden  walks  and  all  the  grassy  floor, 

With  blossoms  rad  and  white  of  faUen  May, 
And  chestnut  flowers  are  strewn  — 
8o  have  I  heard  the  eaokoo*s  parting  cry 

From  the  wet  field,  tbreugh  the  vext  garden  trees. 

Come  wlrh  Uie  volleying  rain  and  tossing  breeae : 
The  bloom  U  gone  tmd  with  the  bloom  go  /." 

On  first  reading  these  lines,  this  thought  strikes 
one  :  "  What  a  number  of  adjectives ! "  And  one 
is  at  once  then  led  to  suppose  that  there  are  too 
many,  —  that  the  sentences  are  overstocked  with 
them.  But  on  reperusal  who  dare  hint  at  altera- 
tion ?  Which  of  us  would  willingly  erase  the  pic- 
ture which  stretches  before  us:  "the  wet  fielos," 
"the  vext  earden-trees,"  "the  volleying  rwn," 
"  the  tossing  breeze  "  ? 

Again,  in  the  following  lines,  who  would  be  heart- 
less enough  to  propose  uie  excision  of  a  word :  — 
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**  Roses  that  down  the  alleys  shine  afar, 
And  open  Jasinine*inaffled  lattices, 
And  groups  ander  the  dreaming  garden-trees. 
And  the  full  moon  and  the  white  evening  star." 

That  object  in  the  landscape  in  which  the  poet 
takes  the  greatest  interest  as  intimately  connected 
with  his  memory  of  the  dead,  the  — 

**  Lonely  tree  against  the  western  slty,'' 

is  the  object  which  now  and  then  seems  to  the 
reader  a  blot,  —  an  inharmonious  something  intei^ 
fering  with  the  quiet  beauty  of  the  landscape.  It 
looms  like  a  phantom  through  the  poem  :  — 

**  Baclced  by  the  sunset  which  doth  glorify 
The  orange  and  pale  violet  evening  sl(y." 

Now  it  is  called  :  — 

''■  The  lone  sky-pointing  tree.** 


Again:  — 


"  That  single  elm-tree  bright 
Against  the  west.*' 


And  always  where  it  is  thrown  into  the  scene  it 
suggests  a  weird  loneliness,  it  conjures  up  a  pic- 
ture of  the  poet's  great  grief. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  speaking  of  this  elegy  we 
claim  one  of  its  chief  merits  Ht  nas  others,  which 
will  be  hereinafter  incidentally  touched  upon^  to 
consist  in  the  wonderful  truth  and  beauty  oi  its 
landscape.  In  turning  to  the  second  of  otir  new 
eledes  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  merit  in  an 
entu«ly  dififerent  direction.  No  writer  of  our  own 
time  has  dared  so  much  in  Terse  as  Mr.  Swinburne. 
Browninw,  it  is  true,  has  the  most  wonderful  facil- 
ity for  dealing  with  the  human  heart,  —  with  its 
motives,  —  wiUi  its  most  secret  workings.  His  is 
a  sort  of  mental  vivisection.  Swinburne  attempts 
more.  He  follows  the  soul  after  its  escape  from 
earth.  He  would  fain  penetrate  the  impenetrable 
mysteries.  And  this  indicates  the  chief  point  of 
difference  between  Thyrsis  and  Ave  atque  Yale. 
In  the  former  the  poet  dwells  among  his  memories. 
He  finds  in  revisiting  the  old  familiar  paths  solace, 
comfort,  rest  Only  once  or  twice  does  he  timidly 
venture  to  follow  "  a  long  wav  off."  But  baffled, 
blinded,  he  returns  as  suddenly,  and  treads  again 
the  well-known  fields.  Swinburne,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  no  landscape  of  sunny  memories  in  which 
to  linger.  He  launches  out  after  the  soul  of  his 
friend.  He  gropes  after  the  grand  possibilities  of 
his  comrade^  new  existence.  He  revels  among 
mysteries  hidden  behind  the  veil.  The  poem  opens 
with  one  of  those  grand  verses  which  will  be  set 
by  after  generations  as  one  of  the  great  facts  of 
our  literature :  — 
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"  Shall  I  strew  on  thee  rote  or  me  or  laorel, 
Brother,  on  this  that  was  the  veil  of  thee  f 
Or  quiet  sea-flower  moulded  by  the  sea, 

Or  simplest  growth  of  meadow-sweet  or  sorrel 
Such  as  the  summer-sleepy  Dryads  weave, 
Waked  up  by  snowwwft  sudden  rains  at  eve  ? 

Or  wilt  thou  rather,  as  oo  earth  before. 
Half-faded  flowery  blossoms,  pale  with  heat 
And  full  of  Utter  summers,  but  more  sweet 

To  thee  than  gleanings  of  a  northern  shore 
Trod  by  no  tropte  feet  ? " 

The  ineffable  music,  the  exquisite  rhythm  of  these 
lines  cannot  be  over-praised.  Comii^  upon  iJiem 
immediately  after  the  calm  and  flawless  verse  of 
Arnold,  one  feels  that  it  b  turning  ftx>m  the  pNoet 
of  culture  to  the  bom  poet.  Arnold's  elegy  might 
have  been  written  by  one  whose  ability  to  write 
was  founded  on  a  loving  and  careful  study  of 
the  accepted  masters.  Swinburne's  verse  is  such 
as  could  only  be  uttered  by  a  man  with,  what  Car- 
lyle,  in  hb  grand  rough  way,  would  call,  the  *'  di- 
vine gift  of  God  "  lodged  in  him. 


Apostrophizing  the  dead,  the  poet  proceeds  to 
questiAi  hun  on  the  passage  from  life :  — 

**  Is  it  not  wen  where  soul  ftnom  body  slips, 
And  flesh  from  bone  divides  wiihout  a  pang, 
As  dew  from  flower-bell  drips  J  ** 

Here  it  seems  as  though  the  poet  felt  that  no  audi- 
ble answer  ftn^m  beyond  the  bourne  is  oosribie,  and 
hastily  changing  Ms  tone  of  inquiry,  ne  strikes  a 
higher  and  firmer  note :  — 

"  It  Is  enough  ;  the  end  and  the  beginning 
Are  one  thing  to  thee  who  art  past  the  end. 
0  hand  unclasped  of  unbehokkm  friend. 

For  thee  no  fralU  to  pluck,  no  palms  f  )r  winning, 
No  triumph,  and  no  labor,  and  no  lust. 
Only  dead  yew  leaves  and  a  little  dust. 

0  quiet  eyes,  wherein  the  light  saith  naught, 
Whereto  the  day  Is  dumb,  nor  any  night. 
With  obscure  finger  silences  your  sight  *, 

Nor  in  your  speech  the  sudden  soul  speaks  thought, 
Sleep,  and  have  sleep  for  light." 

Then  follow  those  lines  in  which  the  fancy  is  given 
freest  rein.  The  departed  brother  b  pictured  as 
finding  place  "  at  the  great  knees  and  feet  of  some 
pale  Titan-woman,"  —  as  reclining  "under  the 
shadow  of  her  fair  vast  head,"  beside 

**  The  solemn  slope  of  mighty  limbs  asleep. 
The  weight  of  awfUl  tresses  that  still  keep 
The  savor  and  shade  of  old-world  pine-forests, 
Where  the  wet  hill-winds  weep." 

In  thb  place  one  might  urge  a  very  humble  but 
very  honest  protest  against  Uie  dicta  of  certain 
spouters  of  commonplace  criticbm,  who  object  to 
poets  giving  expression  to  such  fancies  as  those 
just  quoted,  on  the  ground  that,  in  these  times  ot 
telegraphs  and  sewing-machines,  of  stock  exchanges 
and  velocipedes,  it  is  an  insult  to  our  common 
sense,  to  say  nothing  of  our  relidous  feelings,  for 
any  man  to  hold  and  utter  such  old-world  blasphe- 
mies. We  object,  first  of  all,  to  the  very  prevalent 
habit  of  mi^ng  poets  responsiWe  for  a  ^^*^^  !? 
every  expression  which  they  may  happen  to  let  fell, 
unless  that  expression  is  explicitly  stated  as  jn 
article  of  creed,  and  unless  it  be  in  accord  with  the 
tenor  of  the  author's  whole  writings.  We  object, 
secondly,  to  a  poet  —  or  any  artist  whatever-^ 
being  restricted  as  to  what  flowers  of  thought  he  u 
at  liberty  to  cull.  An  eagle  in  R^ent's  Park  is  an 
ignoblt-looking  bin!  enough,  lliere  are  cntici 
among  us  who  would  act  the  part  of  Ae  Royal 
Zoological  Society,  and  cage  our  poets.  Tbe« 
fancies  of  Mr.  Swinburne's,  we  dare  sajr,  are  wim 
him  no  matters  of  settled  belief.  And,  mdeed,  it  is 
of  no  special  interest  to  resolve  the  quesdou  as  w 
whether  they  are  or  not.  It  is  grand  poetic  though^ 
It  is  true  artistic  work.  So  far  only  should  we  w 
interested  in  it.  Possibly  enough  there  be  "»oj^J° 
Paternoster  Row  who  affect  a  holy  l»o"^^.*7?f 
anent.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  venhct  oi 
Paternoster  Row  has  ever  been  accepted  M  fioal  o 
matters  of  art.  .    . 

We  must,  however,  let  thb  over-long  parentbens 
determine.  ^       ^ 

Having  permitted  his  song  to  fly  after  the    ^ 
strange  elder  singer,"  and  having  caught  w» 
flight  only 


**  Some  dim  derision  of  mysterfcms  laoffater 

From  the  blind,  toogneleas  warders  of  the  dew^  ^ 
Some  galnless  glimpse  of  Praaerpine*s  reUed  &«•»♦ 

the  poet  b  forced  to  mourn  hb  inability  to  foUojJ 
successfully  the  fled  spirit.    And  he  bewaUi 
lines  altogether  unforgetable :  — 

•♦  Thott  art  Ikr  too  fkroffftr  wings  of  words  to  MU^t 
Far  too  ter  off  for  thought  or  anj  pr«7<^-    ,,, 
What  aUs  qa  with  thee  who  art  wind  and  «v^ 
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What  ail«  oi  gaclnf  where  all  seen  ii  hollow  7 
Yet  with  tome  (kncy,  yet  with  eome  deeire, 
Dreamt  pursue  death  at  windt  a  plying  fire, 

Our  dreamt  pnnue  oar  dead  and  do  not  And. 
Still,  and  more  twift  than  they,  the  thin  flame  illei, 
Her  low  light  fUlt  ut  in  elutive  tklet, 

8UI1  the  foiled  eameat  ear  it  deaf,  and  blind 
Are  ttUl  the  eluded  eyes." 

In  the  stanzas  following  that  quoted  the  poet 
pictures  the  Muses  weeping,  and  the  "  God  of  all 
suns  and  songs  "  bending  "  to  mix  his  laurel  "  with 
the  dead  poet's  "  cypress  crown."  Then  the  writer 
himself  joins  in  tne  moving  throng,  or  rather 
follows  it  After  the  voice  of  the  gods  there  comes 
the  soft  human  strain,  the  first  lines  of  it  somewhat 
reminiscent  of  certain  of  Mr.  Arnold's  philoso- 
phies :  — 

**  There  it  no  help  for  thete  thiogt  *,  none  to  mend 
And  none  to  mar  ;  not  all  our  tongt,  0  flriend, 

Will  make  death  clear  or  make  life  durable. 
Howbeit  with  rote  and  ivy  and  wild  vine. 
And  with  wild  notet  about  thit  dutt  of  thine. 

At  leatt  I  fill  the  place  where  white  dreamt  dwell, 
And  wreathe  an  onteen  shrine." 

The  memorable  music  of  Swinburne's  Ave  atque 
Vale  ends  in  a  strain  worthy  of  its  noble  first 
notes:  — 

**  For  thee,  0  now  a  tUent  soul,  my  brother, 
Take  at  my  hands  thit  garland  and  farewell. 
Thin  it  the  leaf  and  chill  the  wintry  smell. 

And  chill  the  solemn  earth  a  (ktal  mother. 
With  tadder  than  the  Niobean  womb 
And  in  the  hollow  of  her  breasts  a  tomb. 

Content  thee  howsoa'er,  whose  di^s  are  done  ; 
There  lies  not  any  troublous  thing  before, 
Nor  tight  nor  tound  to  war  againtt  thee  more, 

Vor  whom  all  winds  are  quiet  as  the  sun, 
All  waters  as  the  shore." 

In  a  crude,  suggestive  way  we  have  endeavored 
to  point  out  the  beauties  of  our  new  elegies.  We 
claim  fisr  Mr.  Swinburne's  the  highest  olace,  as 
approaching  more  nearly  the  standard  or  English 
eWy,  as  striking  a  loftier  note,  as  pouring  forth  a 
wilder  and  grander  music.  Arnold  s  is  the  music 
of  a  harp  plaved  by  the  waters.  Swinburne's  the 
rash  and  wail  of  an  organ  struck  on  its  keys  by  a 
master-hand.  Both  poems  constitute  so  important 
an  addition  to  our  stock  of  elegies  that  no  student 
of  English  literature  can  affbra  to  slight  or  ignore 
them. 


WILLIAM  LIBRI. 

This  celebrated  man  of  both  science  and  letters 
died  at  Fiesole,  near  Florence,  on  the  evening  of 
Tuesday,  September  28,  after  long  and  exhausting 
illness.  We  cannot  pretend  to  give  any  sufiicient 
account.  He  was  born  very  soon  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  centurv,  —  we  believe  in  1808,  —  was 
of  a  very  ancient  family,  and  bore  an  ancient  title. 
This  he  tried  to  drop,  hoih  in  France  and  England, 
bat  without  success.  In  vain  was  he  Guillaume 
Libri  and  nothing  else  on  his  title-pages ;  his  ser- 
vants were  determined  to  be  the  servants  of  a  Count, 
and  the  directories  were  instructed  accordingly. 
His  early  successes  in  mathematical  research  and 
in  literal^  investigation,  his  ]political  opposition  to 
the  Austrian  Grovemment,  his  flight  into  France, 
his  cordial  reception  there,  nomination  to  the  Insti- 
tote,  and  appointment  to  various  scientific  offices, 
bring  him  to  the  age  of  thirh%  or  thereabouts. 
While  in  France,  he  published  the  four  volumes  of 
lus  history  of  science  in  Italy.  This  work  was  not 
to  the  taste  of  his  French  hosts ;  it  vindicated 
claims  which  the  French  writers  had  endeavored  to 
'^te  or  suppress. 

At  this  tune  Libri  was  rich,  both  by  his  French 


appointments  and  his  Italian  patrimony.  An  ar- 
dent collector  of  books  and  manuscripts,  he  had  got 
together  such  a  library  of  Italian  history  as  will 
h^lybe  seen  again.  lie  offered  the  whole  collec- 
tion, of  which  the  Italian  was  the  most  prominent 
part,  to  the  French  nation,  on  condition  of  its  being 
preserved  together  as  the  Libri  Collection.  The 
offer  was  refused ;  but  M.  Guizot  remembers  it  well 
and  gave  evidence  of  it,  which  the  framers  of  the 
subsequent  indictment,  or  discussion  called  an  in- 
dictment, found  it  convenient  to  suppress,  when  they 
represented  the  whole  collection  as  stolen  in  the 
heart  of  Paris. 

The  boldness  of  his  opposition  and  the  force  of 
his  satire  made  him  enemies ;  and  he  did  not  try 
to  disarm  hostility.  It  is  a  favorite  practice  in 
France  to  accuse  book-collectors  of  stealing ;  and  it 
seems  as  if  the  intrinsic  probability  of  the  charge  is 
not  small  in  that  country ;  the  book-stalls  through- 
out Europe  show  evidences  of  extensive  pill^e  of 
French  collections.  A  secret  Report  was  forward- 
ed to  M.  Guizot  a  few  days  before  the  revolution  of 
1848,  imputing,  not  merely  small  fraud,  but  exten- 
sive robbery. 

When  the  revolution  broke  out,  Libri  was  imme- 
diately threatened  with  popular  vengeance  on  polit- 
ical munds,  and  was  advised  to  depart  at  once. 
He  did  so,  and  his  flight  was  followed  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Report  above  mentioned,  and  much 
crowing.  But  Libri  had  managed  to  save  docu- 
ments which  afforded  a  complete  answer. 

Then  followed  the  long  cnain  of  persecution  by 
seizure  of  his  French  books  and  effects,  by  indict- 
ment, by  conviction  par  contumace,  &c.  Tlie  gems 
of  this  controversy  are  almost  unmatched.  One  of 
the  books  named  in  the  indictment  laid  against  him 
had  the  Mazarine  stamp  upon  it,  but  it  had  been 
standing  in  our  King's  Library  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum for  a  century.  Another  was  in  its  place  in  the 
Mazarine  Library  itself.  Another  had  been  bought 
by  Molini  in  open  market  long  before.  As  to 
knowledge,  the  French  experts  read  S.  Jo.  {Sancti 
Johannis)  as  sancti  decern.  Our  readers  will  find 
all  this  and  more  in  old  numbers  of  this  journal, 
which  was  the  first  that  opened  its  colunms  to 
Libri's  defence.  We  need  hwrdly  repeat  that  those 
who  attend  to  books,  in  every  part  of  Europe,  are 
satisfied  not  merely  of  Libri's  entire  innocence,  but 
of  the  malicious  al>surdity  of  the  charges. 

His  life  in  England  was  diversified  by  several 
splendid  sales  of  his  collections.  He  gradually  sank 
into  ill-^health,  and  more  than  a  year  ago  resolved 
to  try  the  air  of  Switzerland  and  Italy.  In  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  he  did  nothing  for  the  his- 
tory of  science  except  the  notes  to  the  rarities  of 
his  sales. 

We  hold  Libri  to  be  the  man  who,  for  this  cen- 
tury, has  won  the  palm  of  double  strength^  who  has 
shown  the  greatest  joint  force  in  literature  and 
science.  In  truth,  through  the  whole  course  of 
history  we  find  none  but  Leibnitz  who  can  be  set 
up  for  discussion  against  him.  This  is  a  bold  asser- 
tion to  make  at  this  early  period;  but  we  have 
formed  our  opinion  very  gradually,  and  are  con- 
fident it  will  be  finally  accepted. 

Libri  had  strong  enemies  and  strong  rivals;  a 
man  of  his  temperament  was  sure  to  nave  both. 
His  great  enemy  was  Ara^  ;  his  great  rival  —  at 
least,  so  the  French  Institute  said  —  was  Michel 
Chasles.  He  lived  to  see  both  removed  below  com- 
parison. Arago,  head  of  the  French  Observatory, 
gave  out  in  lectures,  year  after  year,  and  left  for 
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publicatioD,  that  the  sun  causes  all  the  precession 
and  the  moon  aU  the  nutation.  Michel  Chasles, 
just  before  Libri's  death,  informed  the  world  that 
he  has  to  prosecute  a  oaltry  forger  for  making  him 
believe  that  Hannah  omith  signed  herself  "  Miss 
Anne  Ascough  Newton."  We  cannot  allow  the 
anagram  which  we  gave  to  drop,  — "  Sign  such  a 
name,  son !  not  we  I " 

If  we  had  had  a  new  gunpowder  plot,  it  would 
have  been  circulated  in  France  that  Libri  was  the 
principal  Guy  Faux.  He  was  charged  with  being 
the  author  of  the  Pascal  forgeries.  He  it  was  who, 
almost  bedridden,  wrote  and  dictated  ([it  was  said) 
thousands  of  letters  with  no  greater  object  than  the 
mystification  of  an  old  opponent  I 

In  old  English  romance,  we  know  how  CTcatly  the 
prowess  of  the  Saracens  was  respected  by  the  ac- 
counts given,  in  deadly  hate,  of  the  size  and  forces 
of  their  champions.  In  like  manner,  we  see  that 
Libri  was,  to  the  French  world  of  science,  the 
"rnrfl  Soldan." 

jLibri  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  waff  a 
Frenchwoman  of  varied  litei;ary  accomplishments, 
who  ^owed  her  opinion  of  him  by  giving  him  her 
hand  the  moment  the  indictment  appeared.  His 
second,  who  survives,  is  a  young  English  lady,  who 
in  regard  and  admiration  for  his  character,  and 
compassion  for  his  lonely  state,  undertook  the  task 
of  watching  and  smoothmg  his  path  to  the  grave. 


OUR  FRIENDS'  FRIENDS. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  there  are  few  people  so  disagreeable 
to  us  as  our  firiends'  friends.  The  merest  stranger 
has  a  better  chance  of  exciting  a  kindly  interest  in 
our  breasts  than  the  most  valued  friend  of  our  dear- 
est firiend.  We  hardly  acknowledge  this  to  our- 
selves ;  still  less  would  we  permit  our  feelings  to  be 
known  to  the  world.  When  some  one  who  has  been 
praised  beforehand  is  introduced  by  a  friend  we  an- 
swer, "  Any  friend  of  yours  is  welcome " ;  "I  am 
delighted  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  one  of  whom 
I  have  heard  so  much  " ;  or  some  polite  phrase  of 
this  kind ;  but  while  we  give  utterance  to  the  con- 
ventionalism we  are  conscious  of  a  latent  prejudice 
against  the  stranger.  This  feeling  is  not  confined 
to  individual  friends;  it  extends  to  whole  families. 
It  infiuences  women  in  a  still  stronger  degree  than 
it  does  men.  Perhaps  in  the  ordmary  affairs  of 
life,  they  are  more  unselfish  than  the  other  sex,  but 
they  are  certainly  more  exacting  and  intolerant 
where  the  affections  are  concerned. 

To  this  secret  jealousy  between  friends,  the  au- 
thor of  Realmah,  in  a  passing  allusion  to  the  sub- 
ject, gives  the  name  of  claimativt  an  addition  to  the 
language  for  which  we  are  much  indebted  to  him. 
It  is  felt  more  or  less  by  the  majority  of  mankind, 
but  in  some  sensitive,  diffident  natures  it  is  Intensi- 
fied to  a  painfrd  degree.  Men  of  a  poetic  tempera- 
ment are  more  apt  to  suffer  from  this  unhappy  dis- 
position than  their  more  prosaic  neighbors.  An 
eminent  writer  has  observed  that  in  order  to  be 
successfld  and  happy,  it  is  necessary  to  want  refine- 
ment to  a  certain  extent,  and  no  doubt  it  would  con- 
duce very  much  to  our  happiness  if  we  were  blind  to 
small  slights  and  snubs.  Now  claimadve  people 
are  over-refined  and  sensitive ;  they  are  not  only 
keenly  alive  to  all  intentional  slights,  but  they  im- 
agine insults  that  are  never  meant,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  suppose  that  they  themselves  have  given  of- 
&nce  when  such  is  not  the  case ;  taxing  themselves 
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with  some  trifling  omission,  which  probably  nobody 
noticed  but  themselves. 

Any  one  who  possesses  a  claimative  friend  knows 
that  he  is  not  the  pleasantest  sort  of  acquiuntance 
one  could  have,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  good  and  no- 
ble qualities  we  bear  with  his  crotchets.  When 
you  invite  him  to  your  house,  he  notes  whether  his 
reception  is  as  cordial  as  usual,  and  whether  you 
pay  more  attention  to  other  guests.  If  he  hears  that 
you  have  confided  in,  or  consulted  any  other  friend, 
he  feels  hurt  that  he  had  not  been  first  acquainted 
with  the  matter.  If  he  passes  you  in  a  public  as- 
sembly while  you  are  conversing  with  any  one,  he 
thinks  you  saluted  him  coldly.  If  he  sees  you  inti- 
mate with  other  people,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  "  new  friends  "  must  necessarily  supersede 
him  in  your  esteem.  If  you  are  dull  or  out  or  spirits 
in  his  company,  he  thinks  you  are  vexed  with  him, 
and  silence  he  interprets  as  sulkiness. 

Your  claimative  friend  is  an  exemplary  corre- 
spondent, while  you  perhaps  are  not ;  and  if,  when 
fipom  home  for  any  length  of  time,  you  do  not  trans- 
mit an  account  of  yourself  to  him  regularly,  he  feels 
deeply  wounded,  and  tells  you  reproachfully  that 
the  pursuit  of  money,  ambition,  or  pleasure,  would 
never  induce  him  to  forget  an  early  friend.  If  he 
meets  with  any  reverse  of  fortune  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  his  friends  intend  to  drop  his  acauunt- 
ance ;  he  carefully  avoids  meeting  you,  ana,  if  it 
happens  accidentally,  he  crosses  to  the  other  side 
of  tne  street,  and  won't  look  in  your  direction  till 
you  catch  him  by  the  arm.  These  are  the  unpleas- 
antnesses appertaining  to  a  claimative  friend ;  but 
they  are  outbalanced  by  his  sterling  qualities,  —  a 
high  sense  of  honor,  a  scrupulous  conscientiousness, 
generosity,  sincerity,  and  a  tender-heartedness  al- 
most womanly,  that  secures  for  him  the  forbearance 
which  is  extended  towards  the  weaker  sex ;  not  be- 
cause he  is  weak,  but  because  it  is  the  afiectionate- 
ness  of  his  nature  which  makes  him  so  exacting. 

These  finely  strung  natures  suffer ;  they  some- 
times weary  us  with  weir  complaints,  but  they  do 
not  cry  out  half  so  often  as  they  are  hurt ;  and  they 
do  not  feel  the  less  keenly  because  their  wounds 
are  often  self-inflicted,  (rerald  Grifiin,  hims^  a 
perfect  type  of  the  clumative  man,  refined,  sensitive 
self-distrustful,  warm-hearted,  has  well  expressed 
the  feelings  of  his  class  in  the  following  verses :  — 

"My  toul  is  sick  uid  looe. 
No  social  ties  its  love  entvioe  ; 
A  beui  upon  «  desert  thrown 
Beats  not  in  soHtode  Ulce  mine. 
For  though  the  pleasant  sunlight  shine, 
It  shows  no  form  ttiat  I  may  owyi  ; 
And  closed  to  me  is  fMendship*s  shrine : 
I  am  alone !    I  am  alooe ! 

**  It  Is  no  Joj  for  me 
To  mark  the  fbnd  and  eager  meeting 
Orft'iends  whom  absence  pined,  and  see 
The  lore-lit  eyes  speak  fovth  their  greeting  ; 
Vor  then  a  stilly  voice  repeating 
What  oft  hath  woke  its  deepest  moan. 
Startles  my  heart  and  stays  its  beating : 
I  am  alooe  !    I  am  alooe ! 


•*I  have  a  heart ;  — I M  live 
And  die  Ibr  him  whose  worth  I  knew. 
But  could  not  clasp  his  hand  and  give 
My  full  heart  forth  as  talkers  do. 
And  they  who  kived  me  — the  kind  few- 
Believed  me  changed  in  heart  and  tone  ; 
And  left  me,  while  it  burned  as  true. 
To  Uve  alooe!    To  Uve  alooe ! '* 

We  do  not  all  feel  askecnly  as  this ;  but  we  have  al- 
most all  been  sufficiently  "  misunderstood"  at  times 
to  make  us  sympathize  with  the  heart-wounds  of 
our  too  sensitive  firiends.  But  while  we  compas- 
sionate, we  cannot  but  condemn  a  habit  of  mina  so 
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destructiye  to  the  happiness  of  its  owner.  Instead 
of  recognizing  it  as  a  fault  of  character,  and  trying 
to  checK  his  jealous  tendencies,  the  claimative  man 
plumes  himself  on  his  proud  reserve  and  his  quick- 
ness to  take  offence.  The  stag  would  not  barter 
his  beauty,  his  grace,  his  fleetness,  for  Uie  thick  im- 
penetrable skin  of  the  rhinoceros,  which  no  weapon 
can  wound ;  so  he  hugs  and  cherishes  his  delicate 
sensibility  till  it  grows  into  a  grave  fault.  Under- 
neath his  bashfiifreserve  iherf  is  a  latent  vanity,  a 
consciousness  of  unrecognized  merit,  mingling  with  a 
want  of  confidence  in  his  own  power  of  commanding 
respect  It  is  not  modestv  but  pride  which  keeps 
him  from  putting  himself  forward  and  claiming  his 
proper  position.  If  you  do  not  recognize  his  worth, 
It  is  not  for  him  to  make  it  known  to  you;  he  will 
not  condescend  to  compete  with  rivals  whom  he 
holds  in  contempt;  if  you  could  think  him  capable 
of  such  and  such,  it  would  be  hardly  worth  his  while 
to  explain  the  matter;  if  you  could  have  so  misin- 
terpreted his  actions,  how  could  he  ever  hope  to  be 
properly  understood  by  you  ?  And  so  he  wraps  his 
soul  in  such  a  mantle  of  reserve  that  his  frienos 

**  fieltere  him  chanfed  ta  heart  and  tone. 
And  leave  him,  while  it  barns  aa  true, 
Tb  lire  alone  !    To  llTe  alone  ! '  * 

He  believes  himself  to  be  "  misunderstood "  by 
everybody;  and  so  he  is  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  it 
is  chiefly  the  fault  of  his  own  reticence ;  and  more- 
over he  misunderstands  others  quite  as  often  as  they 
do  him. 

In  reality  the  claimative  charact^  only  experi- 
ences in  an  exaggerated  degree  a  feeling  common  to 
all  manidnd.  jK  is,  doubtless,  a  proof  of  the  innate 
selfishness  of  the  human  heart,  that  we  do  not  like 
any  one  to  occupy  so  high  a  place  in  our  friends'  es- 
teem or  affection  as  we  do.  Jealousy  is  a  species 
of  selfishness  which,  though  not  so  gross  as  other 
phases  of  the  disorder,  is  more  insidious,  because 
It  cloaks  itself  under  the  name  of  love.  Even  in  its 
mildest  form  it  ousht  to  be  guarded  against.  We 
ought  to  try  to  ISlc  our  friends'  friends  for  their 
Bakes,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  they  know  who 
know  them  longest  are  best  able  to  estimate  their 
worth.  It  wouM  contribute  very  much  to  kind  feel- 
ing, if  we  could  extend  to  social  intercourse  some  of 
the  toleration  which  we  are  beginning  to  experience 
in  politics  and  religion,  and  endeavor  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life  to  regs^  our  fiiends'  friends  as  ours  also. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

London  is  at  present  suffering  grievously  firom 
the  scarlet  fever. 

Mr.  Fechter  is,  it  is  stated,  to  leave  for  the 
United  States  in  December. 

Button  Cookk,  the  novelist,  is  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette. 

The  London  Mominz  Star  has  shot  from  its 
sphere,  and  disappeared  m>m  the  public  view. 

M.  JxTLES  Simon  has  been  lecturing  at  Bordeaux 
for  the  benefit  of  sufferers  by  the  late  disastrous 
fire. 

The  real  author  of  the  Junius  Letters  is  discov- 
ered once  every  five  years  with  commendable  regu- 
larity. 

An  appropriate  tomb  to  the  memoiy  of  Samuel 
Lover,  tne  poet,  has  been  placed  in  the  Kensal  Green 


Cemetery.  The  tomb  is  of  pure  white  Carrara 
marble,  and  on  the  top  is  a  shadow  cross,  after  the 
celebrated  one  at  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight 

London  theatrical  gossip  says  that  Formosa  has 
already  cleared  about  £  10,000,  for  Mr.  Boucicault 
and  Mr.  Chatterton. 

The  death  is  announced  of  the  sculptor  Pierre 
Hubert,  author  of  the  well-known  group  of  the  Child 
and  the  Tortoise. 

The  Countess  Guiccioli  is  now  engaged  in  writ- 
ing a  memoir  of  her  husband,  the  late  Marquis  de 
Boissy — poor  man  I 

A  NEW  play  by  Mr.  Hallidajr  founded  on  "  Da- 
vid Copperfield  '^  is  meeting  with  great  success  at 
the  Olympic  Theatre,  London.  Mr.  Halliday  calls 
his  drama  «  Little  Em'ly." 

The  last  number  of  the  North  British  Review 
contains  a  very  careftd  critical  paper  on  Brown- 
ing's new  poem,  "  The  Ring  and  the  Book."  The 
Diaries  of  Henry  Crabb  Robinson  meet  with  an 
appreciative  examination  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view. 

M.  Louis  Lacaze,  a  well-known  amateur  and 
collector  of  paintings  has  just  died  in  Paris,  and 
has  left  his  gallery  of  pictures  to  the  Louvre,  on 
condition  that  they  should  be  placed  together  in  a 
room,  to  be  named  after  him.  The  collection  is 
valued  at  two  millions  of  francs. 

Orders  have  been  given  that  the  new  opera-house 
in  Paris  is  to  be  completed  and  opened  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1870.  The  scaffolding  is  now  being  erected 
on  the  summit  of  Uie  building  for  the  erection  of  the 
bronze  Pegasus,  which  has  lately  been  exhibited  in 
front  of  the  palace  in  the  Champs  Elys^es. 

The  London  Times  tells  this  rather  severe  story 
about  the  British  navy :  •«  When  the  French  iron- 
clad fleet  visited  Spithead,  and  the  Admiral  in  com- 
mand of  our  Channel  Fleet  signalled  for  all  officers 
who  could  speak  French  to  come  on  board  the  flag- 
ship and  accompany  the  pilots  to  the  French  vessels, 
only  one  officer  out  of  the  entire  fleet  came  forward 
in  aiifljp^  to  the  summons." 

M.  AuBER  thinks  it  Injudicious  to  remind  the 
Fates  of  his  age,  lest  Atropos  should  remember  how 
long  she  has  neglected  her  business.  The  other 
day  M.  Carafa,  a  composer  well  known  in  Paris, 
who  is  eighty-two  years  old,  celebrated  his  birth- 
day, and  asked  Auber  to  the  gathering.  The  a^d 
maestro  declined  in  the  following  terms :  "  I  think 
it  savors  too  much  of  irony  towsJds  Providence  to 
let  the  birthday  of  an  old  man  of  eighty-two  be  cel- 
ebrated by  an  old  man  of  eighty-six." 

Madame  Ernst,  for  whose  benefit  a  chwr  of 
poetry  has  just  been  created  by  special  decree  in 
the  Sorbonne,  is  described  as  a  young  widow  of 
thirty-five,  with  a  stately  and  graceM  bearing,  a 
glance  that  would  seem  almost  masculine,  if  it  were 
not  tempered  by  an  expression  of  melancholy,  and 
a  strong,  sonorous,  and  singularly  flexible  voice,  as 
melodious  as  a  harp,  and  quite  equal  to  the  re- 
quirements of  Uie  lecture-room.  Her  husband  was 
me  composer  and  violinist,  Ernst  He  died  in 
1865,  after  a  happy  union  of  ten  years.  ^  The  de- 
sire of  perpetuating  his  memory  lent  inspiration  to 
his  widow ;  'she  became  a  sculptor  by  instinct,  and 
herself  modelled  his  tomb.   Her  subsequent  lectures 
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on  French  poetry  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
Paris,  and  opened  to  her  the  ^ates  of  that  ancient 
institution,  the  Sorhonne.  Before  her  maniage 
she  had  acted  with  Rachel,  and  for  two  years  had 
been  the  leading  tragedienne  at  the  Od6on. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  Mechanic's  Magazine  that  one 
hour  after  the  gas  of  London  is  lighted  the  air  is  de- 
oxidized as  much  as  if  600,000  people  had  been 
added  to  its  population.  During  tne  combustion  of 
oil,  tallow,  gas,  &c.,  water  is  produced  as  well  as 
carbonic  acid ;  in  cold  weather  we  see  it  condensed 
on  the  windows.  By  the  burning  of  gas  twent>^-four 
hours  in  London  more  water,  it  is  estimated,  is  pro- 
duced than  would  supply  an  emigrant  ship  on  her 
Toyage  from  England  to  Australia. 

Not  very  long  since,  the  first  King  of  Siam  re- 
ceived the  present  of  a  Hinrhland  dress  complete. 
After  a  diligent  and  thoughtful  study  of  their  shape 
and  materials,  the  monarch  believed  himself  to 
comprehend  the  use  of  these  strange  garments, 
and,  in  g^^t  contentment,  summoned  the  court 
tailor.  This  official  received  instructions  to  pre- 
pare forthwith  three  hundred  copies  of  the  model, 
made  to  measure  of  the  three  hundred  royal  wives, 
who,  for  several  months  afterwards,  invariably  at- 
tended on  their  husband  in  the  *^garb  of  old 
Gaul." 

A  MAGIC  concert  has  been  recently  given  in 
Paris.  The  audience  assembled  in  a  drawing-room, 
and  on  a  platform  was  placed  a  piano,  violin,  violon- 
cello, and  harp,  but  no  performers.  At  a  given  signal 
the  overture  to  "  William  Tell "  was  heard  issuing 
from  the  orchestra.  Unlike  the  so-called  spirituiS 
manifestations,  the  affair  took  place  in  broad 
daylight  The  effect  was  produced  by  artists  in 
another  room  playing  on  identical  instruments  con- 
nected by  means  of  bars  of  wood  with  the  instru- 
ments in  the  orchestra.  The  vibrations  were  car- 
ried through  these  rods  (which  were  enclosed  by 
non-conductors),  sympathy  causing  the  instru- 
ments to  sound  together.  This  cunous  effect  was 
first  shown  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  London,  by 
Sir  W.  Wheatstone. 

The  Elberfeld  Gazette  remarks  that,  4bugh 
Count  Bismarck  is  ready  enough  to  impose  new  tax- 
es on  the  people,  he  is  very  reluctant  to  pay  taxes 
himself.  His  income,  it  adds,  is  composea  of  4,000 
thalers  as  Minister  for  Lauenburg,  12,000  thalersas 
President  of  the  Prussian  Cabinet,  6,000  thalers  ta- 
ble money,  and  a  firee  residence ;  and  if  we  add  to 
this  the  interest  on  the  gratuity  of  400,000  thalers 
which  he  received  at  Cmistmas,  1867,  his  warmest 
friends  need  not  be  anxious  about  his  expenditure. 
Yet,  proceeds  the  Gazette,  Count  Bismarck  has  ad- 
dressed a  long  petition  to  the  revenue  department, 
in  which  he  not  only  appeals  against  beiiig  charged 
income  tax  on  more  than  one  naif  of  his  official  in- 
come, but  asks  that  15  thalers  which  he  paid  during 
the  year  for  receipt  stamps  may  be  exempted  firom 
the  tax. 

Sidney  Dobell,  who  was  recently  injured  by 
an  unruly  mare,  does  not  wi-h  the  accident  attrib- 
uted to  his  want  of  horsemanship.  "  A  king  of 
France,"  he  says,  in  a  note  to  a  London  paper, "  is 
not  half  a  king  of  France  if  he  cannot  ride.  A 
poet  may,  however,  be  a  poet  without  being  a 
norseman.  But  when  he  is  ooth,  there  is  an  eques- 
trian pride  about  him  which  an  old  Roman  might 
have  approved  and  a  modem  Briton  will  not  cen- 


sure. As  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  mention 
my  late  accident,  perhaps  you  will  excuse  the  van- 
ity of  one  who  has  been  accustomed  firom  childhood 
to  the  saddle,  if  I  offer  an  explanatory  remark. 
The  injuries  from  which  1  am  now  recovering  were 
not  due  to  my  fall,  but  to  the  weight  of  the  mare 
upon  me.  Sne  had  been  vainly  endeavoring  to 
give  me  a  fall,  and  threw  herself  over  because  she 
could  not  succeed.  We  did  not  part  company  till 
close  to  the  ground."  ^ 

The  Moscow  Gazette  publishes  a  curious  letter 
from  Constantinople  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy 
Places.  Some  years  ago,  says  the  correspondent, 
Russia,  France,  and  Turkey  agreed  to  restore  the 
cupola  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem.  After 
the  work  had  been  duly  completed  and  inspected 
by  the  representatives  of  the  three  Powers,  the  keys 
of  the  entrance  to  the  upper  gallerv,  which  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  French  arcnitect,  were  mven 
up  to  the  Greek  patriarch,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Russian  consul  and  the  Turkish  governor.  The 
Greek  patriarch  is  regarded  by  the  Turks  as  the 
lawful  possessor  of  these  keys,  but  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic clergv  deny  his.  claim  to  them,  and  have  loudly 
expressed  their  dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Turkish  authorities.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
adds  the  Russian  paper,  "  that  the  interests  of  the 
Greek  clergy  wiU  oe  secured  in  this  matter  as  well 
as  in  that  of  the  restoration  of  the  curtain  which 
was  damaged  in  the  fire  which  lately  took  place  in 
the  cave  of  Betjtlehem." 

It  is  announced  that  a  novelty  will  shortly  ap- 
pear in  London  in  the  shape  of  "  Mdme  Natator, 
the  lady  frog,  who  will  penorm  some  remarkable 
feats  in  an  aquarium."  "  We  have  seen  such  re- 
markable feats  performed  by  ladies  out  of  aqua- 
riums," says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  <*  that  it  will 
indeed  be  a  gratifying  novelty  to  see  them  inside  a 
tank,  and  nothing  they  can  do  there  is  likely  to 
surprise  us ;  indeed,  if  the  feats  to  be  performed  in 
any  way  resemble  some  of  the  recent  exhibitions, 
an  aquarium  well  hidden  with  weeds  will  be  a  vexy 
proper  arena  for  the  exhibition.  We  learn  also 
trom  the  Musical  Standard  that  the  ballet-master 
of  a  French  theatre  is  *  training  a  monstrous  snake 
to  take  part  in  a  ballet,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden.*  The  Musical  Standard  is 
inclined  to  discredit  the  statement;  but  we  think 
that  nothing  can  be  more  natural  on  the  stage,  as 
at  present  conducted,  than  to  see  Adam  and  Eve 
pirouetting  out  of  Paradise  and  dancin^  a  pas  de 
deux  in  the  presence  of  the  cherubim  with  the  flam- 
ing sword.  We  fear,  however,  that  the  serpent 
will  find  the  fall  of  man  has  gone  rather  farther 
than  he  intended.  It  will  be  necessary  to  instruct 
the  corps  de  ballet  that  in  the  Scriptural  acoonnt 
the  absence  of  clothing  preceded  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  fall." 

It  is  now  known  that  Denis  Yrain  Lucas  is  the 
name  of  the  palieontologic  archivist  who  furnished 
M.  Chasles  with  the  forged  documents  which  that 
gentleman  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  support  of  his  assertion  that  Pascal  was  the  real 
discoverer  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  Lucas,  a  little 
olive-complexioned  man,  was  born  in  1816  at  Lan- 
neray,  and  commenced  life  as  a  servant ;  he  then 
became  a  copying  clerk,  and  was  ailerwards  en- 
gaged at  Chftteauaun  in  a  mortgage  office,  where  be 
acquired  a  taste  for  old  parchments.  He  afterwards 
came  to  Paris,  and  had  a  hard  time  of  it  till  he  fell 
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in  with  M.  Chaales,  whose  bounty  enabled  him  to 
breakfast  at  the  Caf(^  Riche ;  he  passed  his  after- 
noons in  the  Imperial  Library,  studying  the  fifteen 
volumes  left  by  Galileo,  and  m  the  evening  he  pre- 
pared documents  for  his  patron  at  the  house  of  a 
petite  dame,  Wlien  Lucas  was  arrested  he  was 
drawing  up  an  authentic  memoir  to  prove  that  the 
velocipede  was  an  invention  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
Xiy.,  and  there  is  no  knowing  into  what  a  slough 
of  absurdity  this  quondam  domestic  might  not  have 
dragged  his  credulous  savant  but  for  the  Academy 
of  Florence.  No  similar  abuse  of  confidence  has 
been  known  in  Paris  since  a  rich  collector  was  per- 
suaded to  puix:ha8e  an  obelisk  nearly  as  large  as 
that  in  Uierlace  de  la  Concorde,  which  turned  out 
to  be  made  of  pasteboard.  M.  Chasles  is  still  loath 
to  think  himself  entirely  deceived. 

The  Inverness  Courier,  in  noticing  the  annoimce- 
ment  of  an  autobiography  of  this  celebrated  lady, 
preserver  of  Prince  Charles,  which  has  been  care- 
iuUy  preserved  in  the  family  record-chest,  and  is 
now  preparing  for  publication  by  Mr.  Nimmo,  of 
Edinburgh,  observes :  "  That  none  of  our  Scottish 
historians  or  topographers,  who  explored  so  minute- 
ly the  wanderings  and  vicissitudes  of  Charles  Ed- 
ward, seem  to  have  been  awai^e  of  the  existence  of 
the  above  manuscript.  Floret  —  or  Flory,  as  she 
signed  her  name  in  her  marriage  contract — had  a 
singular  and  romantic  career,  and  if  she  recorded 
ful^  her  own  trials  and  the  state  of  the  Highlands 
in  the  middle  of  last  century,  her  autobiography 
cannot  fail  to  possess  interest.  She  was  in  ner 
twenty-fourth  year  when  she  gallantly  risked  her 
own  freedom  to  preserve  that  of  Prince  Charles. 
By  the  Jacobites  of  thJt  day  she  was  idolized. 
A  private  subscription  was  opened  for  her,  which 
soon  amounted  to  £  1,500,  and  she  sat  to  Allan 
Ramsay  for  her  portrait,  still  preserved  in  Ox- 
ford. The  features  are  decidedlv  Celtic,  the 
complexion  dark,  contrasting  with  the  ample  white 
rose  that  decorates  the  bust.  Boswcll  and  John- 
son describe  her  in  1773  as  a  little  woman 
of  genteel  appearance  and  pleasing  address. 

When  she  returned,  the  heroine  of  the  day  to  the 
Highlands,  her  society  was  courted  by  all  classes,  and 
between  three  and  four  years  afterwards  she  gave 
her  hand  to  young  Kingsburgh,  who  was  the  model 
of  a  Highlander  m  countenance,  figure,  dress,  and 
speech.  Affairs  do  not  seem  to  have  gone  prosper- 
ously with  them,  and  in  1 7  74  Flora  and  her  nusband 
emigrated  to  North  Carolina.  When  the  war 
broke  out  Kingsbursh  joined  the  Royalist  forces, 
was  taken  prisoner,  but  regained  his  liberty,  and 
served  with  the  84th  in  Canada.  They  returned, 
and  it  is  related  that  the  vessel  in  which  Flora  and 
her  husband  sailed  was  attacked  by  a  French 
privateer,  and  while  the  Celtic  heroine  stood  on 
deck  bravely  animating  the  seamen,  she  was  thrown 
down  and  one  ci  her  arms  broken.  She  was  des- 
tined, however,  to  die  at  home  at  last,  departing 
in  her  sixty-eighUi  year,  in  1 790,  and  her  shroud 
being  formed  of  part  of  the  sheets  in  which  Prince 

Charles  slept  at  Ringsburgh.  Here  are  materials 
for  romantic  biography  I  The  hair-breadth  escapes 
of  the  royal  wanderer,  —  the  state  of  the  Highlands 
while  society  yet  retained  some  of  the  picturesque 
features  of  clanship,  —  the  emigrant  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  and  tne  subsequent  American  war,  — 
the  perilous  return  to  Britain,  —  and  the  final  ten 
years  of  peace  while  all  was  changing  in  the  High- 
lands ana  Islands,  and  the  old  race  was  disappear- 
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ing  firom  the  land,  —  such  are  the  striking  events  in 
the  life  of  Flora  Macdonald. 

The  Cologne  G-azette  publishes  some  further  par- 
ticulars of  the  murder  of^  Miss  Tinnd,  the  traveller. 
It  says  that  it  appears  from  a  letter  firom  Herr 
Rossi,  the  Austrian  Consul  at  Tripoli,  that  the  un- 
fortunate lady  was  the  victim  of  a  dispute  between 
two  tribes  of  the  Tuaregg  race.  On  arriving  at 
Mursuk  she  obtained  an  escort  firom  Ichnuchen, 
the  most  powerfld  chief  of  this  tribe,  to  take  her  to 
their  camp,  where  she  purposed  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer. Unfortunately  the  escort  consisted  of  Ichnu- 
chen's  enemies,  who  determined  to  revenue  them- 
selves upon  him  by  murdering  his  protegee.  Miss 
Tinn6,  of  course,  knew  nothing  of  this,  and  went 
witb  them  in  full  confidence,  though  she  was  warned 
by  the  Turkish  governor  of  Mursuk  that  there  were 
dissensions  among  the  Tuareggs.  Two  Dutchmen, 
a  sailor,  and  a  boy,  who  were  the  only  Europeans 
in  her  escort,  were  all  murdered  at  the  same  time 
as  herself.  Acconiing  to  another  version,  also 
published  in  the  Cologne  Gazette  which  is  given 
in  a  letter  to  the  African  traveller  Rohlfs  from  Mr. 
Chapman,  the  British  vice-consul  at  Bengazi,  Miss 
Tinn^  was  murdered  by  her  escort  because  she  was 
an  obstacle  to  a  plundering  expedition  which  they 
wished  to  make  in  the  land  of  the  Jiraffi  tribe. 
The  brother  of  the  chief  of  the  escort  had  been 
murdered  by  this  tribe,  and  they  accordingly  pro- 
posed, instead  of  going  to  their  camp  direct,  to 
make  a  long  detour  by  way  of  Bilma,  where  liiey 
intended  to  attack  the  Jiraffis.  ^  To  this  Miss  Tinn^ 
objected,  and  they  then  determined  to  put  her  out 
of  the  way.  Mr.  Chapman  thus  describes  the  mur- 
der:— 

"  A  dispute  occurred  between  the  camel  drivers, 
and  the  two  Dutchmen  in  Miss  Unn^'s  suite  went 
off  to  the  spot  to  restore  order,  leaving  the  lady 
standing  in  front  of  her  tent  surrounofed  by  the 
Tuaregg  chiefs.  Meanwhile  the  dispute  grew  warm- 
er, and  Miss  Tinn^  advanced  a  few  steps  to  be  able 
to  see  it  more  closely.  The  chief  who  stood  behind 
her  took  this  opportunity  of  striking  her  down  with 
his  broadsword.  She  gave  a  loud  shriek  and  sank 
inanimate  to  the  ground.  Hearing  the  screams  of 
their  mistress,  the  Dutchmen  ran  to  the  tent,  but 
were  cut  down  before  they  could  get  their  arms. 
The  murderers  then  broke  open  the  metal  jars  with 
which  the  camels  were  loaded,  thinking  that  they 
must  be  fidl  of  wold  or  silver,  and  were  much  dis- 
appointed on  finding  that  they  contained  nothing  but 
water.  .  .  .  There  were  from  fifty  to  seventy  ne- 
groes in  Miss  Tinn^'s  suite,  but  they  were  not  all 
made  slaves,  only  the  youngest  and  best-looking. 
Among  these  was  a  little  negress  of  the  Niam-Niam 
tribe  named  Ismina,  who  was  a  great  favorite  with 
Miss  Tinnd.  The  remaining  negroes  returned  to 
Mursuk  with  the  news." 

Charles  Auqustin  Sainte-Bbuvb  was  bom 
at  Boulogne-sur-Mer  in  December,  1804.  His  father, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  an  old  Jan- 
senist  famUy,  was  a  "  controteur  principal  des 
droits  r^unis  " ;  his  mother  was  an  Englishwoman, 
of  a  religious  turn,  who  made  him  familiar  at  an 
early  age  with  Uie  works  of  the  eminent  modern 
poets  of  her  own  lan^age.  By  his  proficiency  in 
classical  studies  he  distinguished  himself  at  the 
colleges  Charlemagne  and  Bourbon,  and  his  Latin 
compositions  in  prose  and  verse  gwned  for  him  a 
high  reputation.  He  was  at  first  destined  for  the 
medicalprofession,  but  he  soon  devoted  himself  to 
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literaturey  and  his  earliest  contributions  were  to 
Le  GlobCf  of  which  M.  Dubois,  formerly  his  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric,  was  chief  editor.  The  war  be- 
tween the  classic  and  romantic  schools  was  then  at 
its  height,  and  Sainte-Beuve  showed  his  zeal  as  a 
partisan  of  the  former  by  an  attack  on  the  "  Odes 
and  Ballads"  of  Victor  Hugo.  The  poet,  how- 
ever, took  care  to  convert  an  enemy  into  a  friend, 
and  invited  Sainte-Beuve  to  the  reunions  at  his 
house  in  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  des  Champs,  when 
he  became  one  of  the  click  headed  by  his  host,  De 
Vigny,  Albert  de  Musset,  the  two  Deschamps,  and 
others.  The  works  written  bv  Sainte-Beuve  under 
this  influence  were  the  "  Tableau  de  la  Litt^rature 
Fran^aise  au  Seizi^me  Sifecle,"  and  the  "Poesies 
de  Joseph  Delorme,"  which  he  gave  as  the  post- 
humous compositions  of  a  medi<^  student,  dead 
through  a  pulmonary  complaint.  Other  emana- 
tions oelonging  to  the  same  period  were  "Les 
Consolations,''  and,  somewhat  later,  <<  Les  Pensdes 
d' Aoiit"  A  private  difference  with  M.  Hugo  broke 
the  connection  between  them,  and  to  thb  is  attri- 
buted the  appearance  of  Sainte-Beuve  as  an  icono- 
clast of  his  former  idols.  The  change  occasioned 
an  article  in  the  Figaro  by  Alphonse  Karr,  entitled 
"L'Afl&eux  Bonhomme,"  in  which  Sainte-Beuve 
was  not  indeed  mentioned  by  name,  but  so  de- 
scribed that  the  object  of  the  satire  could  not  be 
mistaken.  His  literary  career  was  continued  in  the 
Revue  de  Paris  and  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  ; 
and  in  1880  he  became  connected  with  the  Nation- 
al, and  attached  himself  to  Lamennais,  under  whose 
influence,  it  is  supposed,  he  wrote  his  novel  ^'  Vo- 
lupt^y"  the  subject  of  which  is  the  war  of  the  fiesh 
with  the  spirit.  His  predilection  for  the  Jansenism 
of  his  family  was  shown  by  his  *<  Histoire  de  Port- 
Royal,"  which  had  originally  appeared  as  a  series 
of  lectures  to  the  citizens  of  Lausanne.  Of  the 
^  Causeries  de  Lundi,"  by  which  his  name  is  best 
known  in  this  country,  {here  are  two  series,  one 
extending  from  1851  to  1857  the  other  from  1863 
to  1869. 

The  political  tergiversation  of  his  later  days 
rendered  Sainte-Beuve  extremely  impopular  with 
the  Liberal  party,  and  an  uproar  whicn  took  place 
in  1858,  when  at  the  College  de  France  he  inaugu- 
rated the  course  of  Latin  poetry,  is  remembered 
among  the  notabilia  of  that  day.  Not  only  did  the 
students  produce  every  sound  of  which  the  human 
lungs  are  capable,  but  benches  were  torn  up  and 
doors  wrenched  from  their  hinges ;  and  the  profes- 
sor, who  had  come  to  discourse  on  Virgil,  was 
forced  to  retreat  unheard.  He  afterwards  derived 
consolation  from  the  grant  of  two  Government 
offices.  As  a  literary  laborer  he  has  died  in 
harness,  having  written  for  Le  Teinps  nearly  to  the 
close  of  his  life.  His  important  work  on  Proudhon 
is  left  unfinished. 

The  Pall  Mall  Oazette  asks  if  it  is  not  a  sign  of 
the  times  that  a  fashion  has  set  in  for  the  most 
sumptuous  and  elaborate  wax-dolls  ?  Little  ladies, 
following  the  instinct  which  made  them  nurse  their 
toys  long  ago,  used  to  be  content  with  a  very  simple 
and  candid  effigy  indeed.  The  toilet  of  the  doll 
then  was  generally  left  to  the  taste  of  the  owner; 
and  it  was  supposed  in  itself  to  be  a  sort  of  liberal 
education  in  the  fine  art  of  millinery  to  devise  gar- 
ments for  the  figure  which,  firom  tne  neck  down- 
wards, was  composed  of  honest  cotton  stuffed  with 
sawdust.    But  the  doll,  like  the  legitimate  drama 
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itive  simplicity.      She  has  now  become  a  mnd 
demoiselle  with  a  chignon,  high-heeled,  brass-tipped 
boots,  and  an  eyeglass.      She  is  endowed  with  parts 
of  speech.     On  being  squeezed  round  the  waist  she 
raises  her  eyeglass  in  the  correct  mode  and  barks ; 
the  organ  of  language  inside  her  girdle  being  as  yet 
imperfectly  developed.    A  gentle  pressure  wmch 
may  be  surreptitiously  exercised  in  tne  palm  of  her 
hand  causes  her  to  arch  her  eyebrows  in  the  most 
natural  way  in  the  world.     She  has  not  to  put  up 
with  the  makeshift  limbs  peculiar  to  the  species. 
She  is  real  wax  from  head  to  foot,  and  is  as  anatom- 
ical as  an  ordinary  statuette.      The  doll  artist  does 
not  stop  here.    He  has  gone  fluiher  and  devised 
handsome  }roung  gentlemen  for  the  young  ladies  to 
play  with.    Perfect  ducks  of  boys  with  knicker- 
Dockers  and  curly  wigs  and  red  lips,  sailors,  higb- 
landers,  and  the  like,  are  displayed  for  choice,  uid 
are  desired  almost  as  much  as  the  female  poppets. 
Then,  again,  we  have  whole  babies  of  full  size,  and 
of  a  most  disconcerting  resemblance  to  life,  construct- 
ed for  the  amusement  of  the  young.    In  one  shop 
may  be  seen  a  round  dozen  of  infants  quite  e^ual 
to  anything  that  Madame  Tussaud's   connections 
could  turn  out,  and  infants  of  a  plump  quality  put 
forward  in  a  manner  horribh'  suggestive  to  an  im- 
aginative mind  of  the  sort  of'^eating  wigwam  or  din- 
ing house  that  might  exist  among  cannibal  Indians. 
By  means  of  a  simple  piece  of  string  these  children 
can  be  made  to  cry  and  move  their  legs  and  arms, 
while  the  appropriate  bassinet  can  also  be  purchased 
on  the  premises.    The   Saturday   Review  should 
look  to  this.    An  early  familiarity  with  French 
mannikins  (the  male  dolls  are,  we  believe,  imported 
from  Paris)  must  tend  ta  give  an  unwholesome  im- 
pulse to  the  craving  of  the  sex  for  flirtation.     Is  it 
good  for  our  children  to  familiarize  them  with  the 
garnishing  and  the  fixed  airs  of  the  fast  giri  ?    A 
deal  of  neat  satire  might  be  made  out  of  these 
points,  but  seriously  it  is  a  pity  to  mark  the  decay 
of  slmpletonianism,  even  in  the  fashion  of  dolls.     The 
notion  of  making  them  large  and  elaborate  is  mon- 
strous and  ghasUy,  there  l^ing  nothing  on  this  side 
the  grave  more  unpleasant  than  the  dead-alive 
gape,  stare,  and  hue  of  the  lumpish  Fimulacmms  of 
a  wax  show.    The  confidences  of  a  child  with  dolly 
must  be  broken  and  spoiled  completely  when  the 
plaything  either  frightens  or   imposes  upon   the 
child's  fancy.    The  mannikin  and  the  Brobdigna- 
gian  infant  ought  to  be  banished  from  the  toy  shops 
altogether.    iSie  former  is  to  be  detested  not  only 
upon  social  grounds,  but  on  the  grounds  of  expense, 
and  for  having  to  a  certain  extent  put  our  ancient 
friend  Jack-in-the-box  out  of  countenance.    What 
between  the  superb  dolls  of  both  sexes,  Siamese 
links,  chemical  serpents,  and  the  rest  of  it,  Jack's 
place  knows  him  no  more,  and  this  is  to  be  regret- 
ted.   The  element  of  surprise,  the  one  trick  which 
Jack  had  in  him,  would  be  of  more  recreative  ser- 
vice to  small  folk  than  the  modith  marionettes  or 
the  ingenious  snakes  and  "sells"  which  tend  to 
make  Uieir  patrons  wise  or  foolish  before  their  time ; 
but  we  are  afiraid  we  plead  in  vain  for  Jack  and 
for  the  doll  of  ^ags  and  bran.    Noah's  ark  itself  hms 
fallen  into  contempt  with  most  young  people.    We 
can  remember  when  this  ark,  with  its  contents  (in- 
cluding Japhet),  was  taken  for  granted  as  a  thing 
for  beUef  and  enjoyment  by  children  ^nerally : 
now  there  is  almost  a  taint  of  Biblical  criticism,  or 
what  resembles  it,  bom  with  the  rising  generation, 
and  nothing  will  do  for  them  but  microscopes  and 
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TWENTY-ONE  MONTHS  OF  SILENCE. 

It  happened  on  s  sommer  evening,  now  some- 
thing more  than  two  years  ago,  that  the  surgeon  of 
a  certain  regiment  of  high  standing  then  quartered 
at  Chatham,  was  ensagcd  in  his  surgery  in  middng 
some  experiments  of  a  chemical  sort,  when  one  of 
the  men  belonging  to  the  regiment  came  to  the  door 
and  desired  to  h^ve  speech  with  him.  This  man 
was  a  private,  John  Strong  by  name,  lately  enlisted, 
and  not  remarkable  hitherto  as  havine  in  any  way 
shown  himself  to  be  different  from  me  rest  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  corps.  He  had  come  to  the 
doctor,  he  said,  to  complain  of  the  state  of  his 
health.  He  felt  ?o  "  queer  "  all  over,  as  he  described 
it ;  couEd  not  settle  down  to  any  occupation ;  was 
cold  and  hot  by  turns ;  had  pains  all  over  his 
body  and  limbs,  and  was  altogether  very  much  "out 
of  sorts."  After  hearing  all  this,  and  after  having 
recourse  to  the  usual  pulse-fbeling,  and  tongue-in- 
specting formula,  the  doctor  wrote  the  man  an  or- 
der for  admission  to  the  infirmary,  and,  telling  him 
to  go  to  bed  immediately,  promised  to  visit  him 
when  he  made  his  usual  rounds  the  first  thing  next 
morning. 

True  to  his  promise,  at  an  early  hour  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  regimental  surgeon,  whom  we  will 
call  Dr.  Uurzon,  went  to  the  infirmary,  and  made 
Ms  way  to  the  bedside  of  the  new  patient,  expect- 
ing to  find  him  suffering  from  some  slight  feverish 
attack,  or  some  other  triflixig  ailment,  which  a  day 
or  two's  quiet,  and  a  dose  ofmedicine,  would  quick- 
ly set  right.  The  aspect  of  the  invalid,  as  the  sur- 
pon  approached  the  oed,  was  even  more  encourag- 
mg  than  he  had  expected,  and  Dr.  Curzon  was  on 
the  point  of  giving  him  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
ial«e  alums  when,  happening  to  look  more  atten- 
tively at  the  patient  than  he  had  done  before,  he  ob- 
served that  Private  Strong  was  gesticulating  in  a 
very  extraordinary  manner,  and  especially  twisting 
his  mouth  and  jaws  into  a  variety  or  strange  and  un- 
earthly contortions,  as  if  in  an  ineffectuM  attempt 
to  utter  some  articulate  sounds,  which  would  not 
come  forth.  On  examining  him  yet  more  atten- 
tively, the  doctor  observed  that  a  sheet  of  paper  was 
lying  on  his  breast,  on  which  was  written  the  fol- 
lowing inscription :  "  I  hate  had  a  fit  in  thb 

KIOHT,  AND    HAVE  LOST  THE  POWER  OF  BPEAK- 

mo." 

Dr.  Curzon  had  been  an  army-surgeon  for  many 
a  long  year,  and  had  come  in  contact  with  number- 
leas  rastances  of  deceit  and  shamming,  practised 
S' soldiers  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  discharge, 
e  remembered  how  some  of  them  had,  to  his  own 


certain  knowledge,  assumed  to  be  mad  or  idiotic ; 
how  others  had  scratched  raw  places  on  their  limbs, 
and  bound  over  them  penny-pieces  (in  the  days  of 
the  old  copper  coinage)  or  even  rubbed  them  with 
phosphonts  got  fi^m  lucifer  matches,  in  order  to 
make  such  abrasions  resemble  sores  of  a  dangerous 
and  incurable  sort.  Then,  besides,  there  are  books 
written  on  this  subject  full  of  the  most  wonderful 
examples  of  feigning  in  the  matter  of  disease,  such 
simulation  bein^  sometimes  engaged  in  with  a  view 
to  some  special  object,  and  sometimes  (but  this 
almost  invariably  by  women)  with  the  desire  of  at- 
tracting attention  and  winning  a  kind  of  renown. 
Among  men  this  simulating  of  disease  —  malinger- 
ing it  IS  called  in  military  phi^ase — is  resorted  to 
with  a  specific  intention.  '*  The  8ufi*erings  imposed 
by  malingerers  on  themselves,"  says  Gavin  on 
Fei^ed  Diseases,  "  are  infinitely  greater  than  any 
punishment  a  commanding  officer  would  dare  to  in- 
flict ;  thus  a  soldier  fi>r  a  period  of  eighteen  months 
walked  with  his  body  bent  forward  so  that  his  arms 
reached  within  two  inches  of  the  ground.''  In  an- 
other a  discharge  '*  was  so  ei^erly  coveted  that  a 
man  had  his  arm  i^ot  through  to  obtain  it " ;  while 
in  another  place,  when  treating  of  the  extreme  dif^ 
ficulty  of  getting  hold  of  any  evidence  by  means  of 
which  the  malingerer  may  be  criminated,  he  ex- 
presses shrewdly  enough  his  opinion  that  ''  there 
IS  a  kind  of  Freemasonry  among  soldiers  which  is 
perhaps  conducive  to  the  harmony  of  the  barrack- 
room,  but  which  by  preventing  the  exemplwy  from 
exposing  the  worthless,  and  by  holding  up  tjie  bx' 
former  as  an  object  of  universal  abhorrence,  renders 
it  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  means  of  simulating  disease/' 
Another  medical  authority  proclaims  that  he  has 
<*  no  doubt  that  methods  have  been  systematized  for 
simulating  disease,  and  that  these  are  preserved  in 
many  regiments  and  Iianded  over  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  make  a  trial  of 
them." 

Dr.  Curzon  questioned  the  other  occupants  of  the 
infirmary,  and  especially  those  who  slept  in  tiie 
beds  wmch  stood  one  on  each  ride  of  that  occupied 
by  Private  Strong,  as  to  whether  they  had  seen  or 
heard  anything  of  this  seizure  or  fit,  by  which  the 
dumb  man  professed  to  have  been  attacked  in  the 
night.  Not  one  of  them  knew  anything  about  it, 
and  it  was  evident  that  if  the  man  had  ever  realljr 
been  the  victim  of  such  a  seizure,  he  had  taken  it 
very  quietly,  and  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
disturb  his  companions;  which,  even  supposing 
dumbness  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  symptoms 
of  his  attack,  he  might  easily  have  done,  the  very 
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fact  of  his  having  inscribed  the  particulars  of  his 
case  upon  the  paper  which  the  doctor  found  lyhig 
on  hii  breast  proving  that  he  was  certainly  in  pos- 
sessicui  of  all  his  other  faculties. 

Dr.  Curzon  proceeded  next  to  subject  the  patient 
himself  to  a  very  searching  examination.  He  ad- 
dressed several  questions  to  him  —  for  the  man  did 
not  profess  to  be  deaf  as  well  as  dumb  —  and  bade 
him  try  at  least  to  utter  some  kind  of  sound,  more 
or  less  articulate,  in  answer ;  but  beyond  several 
extravagant  distortion!  of  the  features  generally, 
and  much  ineffectual  opening  and  shutting  of  the 
mouth  particularly,  no  response  whatever  was  to 
be  obtained.  Next  the  doctor  set  himself  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  was  —  as  might  certainly  have 
been  expected  —  any  loss  of  power  in  connection 
with  any  other  of  the  faculties.  No  such  thing. 
The  man  was  in  all  other  respects  perfectly  health- 
ful and  vigorous,  and  not  only  was  so,  but  looked 
fo.  Lastly,  Dr.  Curzon  proceeded  to  engage  in  a 
prolonged  scrutiny  of  the  man's  vocal  chords,  usin^ 
an  instrument  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  ot 
such  examinations,  by  means  of  which  the  interior 
of  the  throat  is  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  investiga- 
tor. This  proceeding,  however,  was  productive  of 
as  little  result  as  the  rest.  Mr.  Strong's  vocal 
chords  were,  as  far  as  external  appearance  went,  in 
much  the  same  condition  as  those  of  other  people. 
The  examination  over.  Dr.  Curzon  left  his  patient 
for  a  time,  entertaining  a  pretty  firm  conviction  that 
this  was  simply  a  bad  case  of  shamming,  and  leav- 
ing directions  with  all  those  who  were  likely  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  dumb  man  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out. 

Days  succeeded  days,  and  the  lips  of  John  Strong 
remained  —  as  far  as  the  utterance  of  any  articulate 
sound  went  —  hermetically  sealed.  Not  one  of 
those  about  him  could  betray  him  into  speech,  nor 
was  he  ever  heard  to  mutter  any  word,  or  intelligi- 
ble sound  in  his  sleep.  Experiments  of  all  kinds,  m 
which  the  body  and  the  mind  were  alike  addressed 
were  tried.  The  doctor —  a  man  of  gre^t  resource 
and  much  ingenuity  —  would,  for  instance,  wake 
the  man  suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
make  him  get  out  of  bed  to  attend  patients  who 
needed  assistance,  addressing  him,  at  that  moment 
of  sudden  waking  up,  with  some  words  which  re- 
quired an  answer.  Jir.  Strong  was,  however,  proof 
agiunst  these  sudden  surprises,  and  was  quite  nim- 
self  even  when  thus  abruptly  roused  in  the  middle 
of  the  ni^ht.  Not  a  word  was  to  be  got  out  of  him. 
Plenty  of  gesticulation,  abundant  evidence  of  atten- 
tion, and  of  a  clear  comprehension  of  what  was  re- 
quired of  him ;  but  no  speech. 

It  was  probable,  the  doctor  thought,  that  if  the 
man  could  for  a  time  be  deprived  ot  consciousness, 
he  would  in  that  condition  be  brought  to  say  some- 
thing more  or  less  intelligible.  He  determined  to 
get  the  dumb  man  under  the  influence  of  chloro- 
form, and  try  what  could  be  done  with  him  then. 
The  chloroform  was  applied  accordingly  ;  but  the 
man,  by  resisting,  first,  its  application  at  all,  and 
then  its  influence  when  they  did  succeed  in  apply- 
ing it,  managed  to  defeat  the  doctor's  efforts  in  this 
line,  the  doctor  hesitating  to  incur  the  risk  of  ad- 
ministering by  main  force  a  dose  strong  enough  to 
render  his  patient  incapable  of  all  resistance.  An 
attempt  was  then  made  to  intoxicate  him,  and,  as  he 
refused  to  take  a  sufficient  amount  of  spirit  to  bring 
about  the  desired  end,  a  considerable  dose  of  alco- 
hol was  cunningly  introduced  into  the  medicine  he 


come  what  might,  to  swallow  a  single  drop  of  the 
medicine  so  craftily  qualified. 

The  doctor's  wife  nad  at  this  time  in  her  employ- 
ment  a  young  woman,  serving  In  the  capacity  of 
housemaid,  who,  besides  being  lifted  with  consider- 
able personal  attractions,  was  also  endowed  with  a 
large  share  of  that  capacity  for  mischief,  the  posses- 
sion of  wliich  persons  of  a  misanthropic  turn  of  miod 
are  fond  of  ascribing  to  all  members  of  the  sex 
which  doubles  our  joys  and  divides  our  sorrows. 
Ilavinor  confided  to  this  young  person  the  particu- 
lars of  Mr.  Strong's  case,  the  astute  doctor,  a  little 
more  than  hinting  that  he  looked  upon  the  whole 
thing  in  the  light  of  a  "  do,"  requested  her  as  a  last 
resource  to  come  to  the  rescue.  On  a  certain  fine 
hot  afternoon  in  July,  the  patient  was  sent  np  to 
Dr.  Curzon's  house,  ostensibly  to  do  some  work  in 
the  doctor's  garden,  but  really  to  encounter  the  fas- 
cinations of  the  doctor's  housemaid.  Durioz  the 
whole  of  that  afternoon  the  full  force  of  those  fasci- 
nations was  freely  exercised  upon  him,  whatever  he 
did,  and  wherever  he  went.  Did  he  set  himself  to 
the  accomplishment  of  his  allotted  task  in  the  gar- 
den, there  was  this  dangerous  young  person  n»dy 
to  help  him  with  his  work,  and  even  to  do  that 
work  tor  him.  Did  he,  on  the  other  hand,  sit  down 
to  rest  himself  in  the  shade,  there  she  was,  sitting 
beside  him  and  conversationally  disposed.  Sfa^ 
plied  him  with  draughts  of  beer  when  he  was  thirty, 
and  later  in  the  evening  made  him  comfortable  vitb 
tea  and  buttered  toast.  Strong  drank  the  beer  and 
ate  the  toast,  nay,  he  smiled  upon  her  gratefiilly, 
and  expressed  his  contentment  by  the  ^esticulatioiis 
which  had  by  this  time  become  fimiiUar  to  lum. 
All  these  things  he  did,  but  speak,  or  utter  sound, 
he  did  not. 

Yet  there  was  no  sort  of  colloquial  snare  which 
she  did  not  lay  for  her  companion ;  sometimes  ap- 
pealing to  him  for  directions  when  they  were  at 
work  together,  and  this  in  the  most  artless  manner, 
as  if  she  had  forgotten  the  existence  of  that  infinni- 
ty  of  his :  at  other  times  ado«)ting  a  different  line, 
and  making  open  allusion  to  it,  frankly  telling;  him 
that  she  did  not  believe  in  its  genuineness,  and  urg- 
ing him  to  admit  to  her  in  confidence  that  it  wm 
alia  sham. 

Then  she  would  be  angry  with  him  for  his  obsti- 
nacy, and  rate  him  souncUy  or  perhaps  have  re- 
course to  ridicule  and  laugh  at  nim  in  the  most 
aggravating  manner  possible.  But  Private  Strong 
was  proof  against  it  all.  He  waa  deaf  to  her  ea- 
treaties,  he  smiled  at  her  irritation,  he  joined  in  the 
laugh  against  herself  when  she  was  sarcastic  Final- 
ly he  retired  triumphant  firom  the  encounter,  haviog 
passed  a  very  pleasant  afternoon,  having  eateo 
and  drunk  many  good  things,  and  leanng  th^ 
question  of  the  real  or  fictitious  nature  of  his 
infirmity  exactly  where  it  had  been  when  he  »t 
out  in  the  morning  to  spend  the  day  in  Dr.  Coizoo'f 
flower-garden. 

The  dumb  man's  statement  now  began  to  b^ 
believed  by  many  who  had  before  treated  it  with 
contempt  But  the  handmaiden  maintained  stoutly 
her  conviction  that  Private  Strong  was  certainly 
shamming,  and  was  no  mcn*e  dumb  than  she  was. 

It  was  soon  after  the  failure  of  this  experimeDU 
and  about  four  months  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Strong's  first  attack,  that  the  writer  of  this  hn& 
abstract,  happening  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  « 
Chatham,  first  heard  the  outline  of  ihe  dumb  maa » 
story.    It  was  soon  arranged  that  on  a  particultr 
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he  should  go  over  to  the  depot,  and  pay  a  visit  to 
this  singalar  person,  in  company  with  a  certain  mili* 
tary  officer  and  the  regimental  surgeon,  Dr.  Curzon. 
This  last-named  gentleman,  as  vre  walked  along 
in  the  direction  of  the  place  where  the  speechless 
soldier  was  at  work,  took  the  opportunity  of  relating 
some  circumstances  worthy  of  recapitulation  here. 
It  appeared  that  in  the  very  regiment  in  which  Dr. 
Cmron  held  his  appointment  there  had  lately  oc- 
cnrred  a  case  indicating  such  power  of  sustaining  a 
deception  possessed  by  one  of  the  ordinary  rank 
and  file,  as  might  well  serve  to  make  any  regi- 
mental surgeon   suspicious  of  the  men  under  his 
charge.     In  this  instance  the  assumed  disease  had 
been  a  combination  of  rhemnatism  and  paralysis 
affecting  the  head  and  one  of  the  arms.    The  head 
was  completely  forced  out  of  its  natural  position, 
and  bowed  over  to  one  side ;  the  shoulder  on  the 
same  side  being  ndsed  to  the  ear,  and  the  arm  fixed 
in  a  bent  position  against  the  bcdy.    Of  course  such 
an  affliction  was  fatal  to  everything  in  the  shape  of 
drill,  and  to  the  performance  of  any  military  duty ; 
acc<Mrdingly  all  sorts  of  remedies  were  applied  with  a 
view  of  curinff  this  unfortunate  recruit  of  his  distor- 
tion, and  gettmg  his  head  and  arm  back  into  their 
natural  condition.     Some  of  these  remedies  were 
sufficiently  painful.    Experiments  were  made  with 
red-hot  irons,  and  others  in  which  certain  forms  of 
acupuncture  were  resorted  to.     The  untbrtunate 
cripple  endured  all  without  flinching,  but  not  one 
of  tnem  seemed  to  make  the  slightest  impression 
on  his  malady.    The  obstinacy  and  peculiarity  of 
the  case  had  awakened  some  suspicion  in  the  med- 
ical  authorities,  and  he   had  been   watched    by 
night  as  well  as  by  day.    Not  to  the  slightest  pur- 
pose, the  man  retaining  in  his  sleep  as  in  his  wak- 
ing hours    that  same  distorted  position,  with  the 
head  forced  over  on  one  side,  and  the  arm  fixed 
ti^idy  against  the  body. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  fact — which,  if  to 
be  accounted  for  at  all,  can  only  be  explained  by 
supposing  some  power  of  exercising  the  will  to  be 
ret^nable  by  some  men  even  in  theur  sleep  —  had 
its  influence  in  disarming  the  suspicion  of  those 
with  whom  the  power  of  granting  discharges  rested. 
At  an  events,  a  medical  board  meeting  was  held, 
evidence  was  adduced  to  show  that  night  and  day 
this  unfortunate  cripple  was  never  seen  in  any 
other  position  than  in  this  distorted  one,  that  all 
remedial  applications  were  inefficacious,  and  that, 
the  recruit  being  utterly  useless  and  unfit  for  ser- 
vice, there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  discharge  him. 
Dischar^d  he  was  accordingly.  A  fortnight  after- 
wards Dr.  Curzon  met  him  m  the  street  walking 
along  with  his  head  erect  and  his  arms  swinging 
at  his  sides  like  other  people.  Indeed,  the  man 
actually  had  the  audacity  to  address  the  doctor, 
and  to  congratulate  him  on  the  success  of  his  medi- 
cal treatment  of  the  case ;  remarking  that  he  was 
perfectly  cured  now,  and  very  much  S>liged  to  the 
aathorities  for  his  discharge,  as  it  had  enabled  him 
to  take  a  very  good  situation  in  the  town. 

The  doctor  ctdded,  in  reference  to  the  present 
case,  that  he  had  resolved  to  utilize  the  man  as  he 
best  could,  and  had  accordingly  sent  him  to  the 
tailors'  shop,  where  his  dumbness  would  not  stand 
in  his  way,  and  where  his  previous  habits  —  for  he 
had  been'bred  a  tailor — would  be  favorable  to  his 
making  himself  useful.  By  means  of  this  arrange- 
ment, the  necessity  of  taking  immediate  action  in 
the  difficult  matter  was  obviated,  and  time  gained 
in  whieh  to  test  him  further.     Aa  the  doctor  con- 


cluded, we  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  building  ap- 
propriated to  the  regimental  tailoring  department, 
andf  went  in. 

Half  a  dozen  soldiers  were  sitting  on  a  raised 
tailors'  board  in  the  well-known  professional  atti- 
tude. They  all  raised  their  heads  when  we  en- 
tered, except  one,  who,  reated  nearly  with  his 
back  to  the  door,  just  turned  his  head  and  his  eves 
for  a  moment  slightly,  in  our  direction,  and  tiien 
went  on  with  his  sewing.  A  moment  afterwards, 
on  the  name  of  "  Strong  "  being  called  out  by  the 
doctor,  this  same  person  sprang  off  the  board  with 
quite  a  curious  display  or  activity,  and  stood  con- 
wonting  us,  with  his  hands  close  down  by  his  sides, 
his  stockinged  feet  so  close  together  that  the  great 
toes  touched  each  other,  and  his  eyes  staring  very 
intently  straight  before  him  at  the  doctor.  This 
gentleman  then  proceeded  to  ask  him  some  ques- 
tions, as,  indeed,  we  all  did,  —  how  he  felt,  whether 
there  was  any  change  in  his  condition,  what  was 
the  state  of  his  general  health,  and  the  like.  He 
answered  by  gesticul§ition,  always  of  a  very  ener- 
getic kind,  and  sometimes  by  means  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  alphabet  on  his  fingers.  Ho  told  us  in  this 
way,  I  remember,  among  other  things,  that  he  came 
fVom  Wales,  and  that  he  was  the  first  of  his  family 
who  had  ever  been  afflicted  in  this  extraordinary 
manner.  "  Come,**  said  the  doctor  at  last,  "  let  us 
see  you  make  an  effort  to  speak.  Try  to  say, 
*  How  d'  ye  do  ? ' "  The  man  certainly  seemed  to 
respond  to  this  appeal,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
energetic  than  the  violent  chopping  action  of  the 
jaws  with  which  he  did  so ;  but  no  word,  nor,  in- 
deed, any  sound  whatever,  was  uttered.  AJler 
this,  we  all  stood  staring  rather  helplessly,  and  in 
a  state  of  mystification  at  each  other.  The  soldiers 
sitting  on  the  board,  with  their  legs  doubled  under 
tiiem,  stared  too. 

ITie  scene  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  doctor. 
**  Well,"  he  said,  **  you  are  very  comfortable  here 
and  usefully  employed.  You  know  we  could  n't 
possibly  send  you  out  and  throw  you  upon  your 
own  resources,  in  the  state  in  which  you  are  at 
present,  so  you  ought  to  think  yourself  very 
lucky."  This  was  said,  as  the  doctor  told  me 
afterwards,  to  show  the  man  that  he  had  nothing 
to  hope  in  the  way  of  getting  his  discharge.  He 
appeared  well  pleased  with  what  he  heard,  nodded 
and  smiled  briskly,  and  jumped  up  on  his  board 
again. 

"  He  is  so  extraordinarily  sharp  and  quick  of 
hearing,"  whispered  the  doctor,  as  we  left  the 
building,  "  that  I  must  ask  you  not  to  speak  about 
him  till  we  are  well  out  of  ear-shot."  1  had  little 
to  sav,  however.  My  impression  was  simply  of  a 
good-looking  young  fellow  of  a  light  ana  active 
build,  with  exceedingly  briojht  eyes,  having  perhaps 
sometliing  a  little  mad  about  them.  There  was 
nothing  stupid  or  brutal  in  his  appearance ;  on  the 
contra^,  he  looked  brisk  .and  lively,  as  well  as  ex- 
ceedingly cunning.  He  certainly  gave  one  the  idea 
of  a  man  possesped  of  much  dogged  determination, 
and  quite  capable  of  carrying  out  any  scheme  of  an 
underhand  nature  which  he  might  set  before  him- 
self as  a  thing  to  be  accomplished. 

What  private  John  Strong  did  set  before  himself 
as  a  thing  to  be  accomplished,  he  did  in  this  case 
most  distinctly  and  completely  succeed  in  doing. 
He  carried  his  point.  He  was  too  much  for  tlii 
authorities.  Hispowers  were  concentrated ;  theirs 
were  difibscd.  He  had  but  one  thing  to  think  of; 
they  had  many.  For  such  work  as  mounting  guard. 
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with  it8  necessary  interchange  of  sign  and  counter- 
sign, as  well  as  for  1^  other  forms  of  military  duty 
of  which  speech  is  an  essential  part,  this  man  was 
unfitted,  as  well  as  for  the  transmission  of  verbal 
messages,  or  spoken  instructions;  and  so  it  came 
about  at  last  that  on  a  certain  day  Private  John 
Strong  was  brought  before  the  medical  board,  and 
after  passing  tmt)ugh  another  examination,  and 
being  subjected  to  a  variety  of  final  tests,  was  de- 
clared to  be  unfit  for  service,  and  was,  then  and 
there,  formally  discharged. 

Soon  afterwards,  I  found  myself  once  more  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  great  garrison  in  which 
this  curious  drama  had  l^n  enacted.  Now  that 
the  curtain  had  fallen,  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  hear 
something  of  the  principal  performer,  and  to  leam 
what  haa  become  of  him  aner  his  retirement  firom 
the  stage.  In  accordance  with  this  wi^h  I  lost  no 
time  in  making  my  way  to  the  barracks  at  which 
my  speechless  friend's  regiment  was  quartered, 
bent  on  picking  up  all  the  mformation  I  could. 

Fortune  was  propitious  to  me.  Almost  immedi- 
ately on  my  entering  the  barrack-square  I  had  the 
good  luck  to  run  against  a  certain  sergeant-major 
elonging  to  the  regiment,  who  had  had  the  subject, 
of  my  inquiries  especially  under  his  charge.  From 
this  officer  I  learnt  that  Dr.  Curzon  haa  been  re- 
moved to  another  station,  and  l^at  so  the  case  had 
passed  from  under  his  superintendence ;  and  Uiat 
the  doctor  who  succeeded  to  the  care  of  the  man 
had,  alter  v^ry  careful  investigation  of  the  whole 
affair,  become  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  case  to  bring  it  before  the  medical  board 
with  the  result  mentioned.  ^*A  few  days  after- 
wards," said  the  sergeant,  concluding  his  accoimt, 
^*  I  met  the  man  walking  along  the  street  in  compa- 
ny with  a  yonng  woman.  *  Good  evening.  Strong,' 
I  said  on  speciuation,  with  a  sort  of  notion  in  my 
head  that  he  'd  answer  me.  And  so  he  did.  <  Good 
evening,  sergeant,'  he  says,  spe^dng  as  glib  as  pos- 
sible and  with  as  knowing  a  grin  as  ever  you  saw." 
The  sergeant  concluded  his  narrative  by  informing 
me  that  the  young  man  had  got  married,  and  was 
at  work  at  a  sewing-machine  tactory  in  the  town. 

It  was  a  difficult  place  to  find,  this  factory ;  but 
I  managed,  aftier  going  to  all  sorts  of  wrong  places, 
and  making  inquiry  eveirwhere  but  where  1  ought, 
for  *^  a  young  man  named  Strong,"  to  unearth  mv 
gentleman  in  a  large  bare-looking  building  which 
quivered  all  over  with  the  vibration  of  the  machin- 
ery in  motion  in  its  upper  story. 

He  was  a  little  thinner  and  more  haggard-lo(^ng 
perhaps,  than  when  I  had  last  seen  him,  and  was  of 
course  dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  civilian  instead 
of  the  uniform  of  the  regiment  to  which  he  had  once 
belonged,  but  in  all  other  respects  he  was  un- 
chan^d.  He  presented  the  same  sharp,  watchftd 
appearance  which  I  had  remarked  before,  and  had 
the  same  keen,  restless  glance  darting  suspiciously 
hither  and  thither.  He  did  not  speak  on  nrst  com- 
ing forward  to  meet  me,  but  merely  made  a  move- 
ment with  his  head.  I  think  it  pr(jt>able  that  for  a 
single  instant  he  was  conftised,  sedng  a  stranger  be- 
fore him,  whether  he  was  to  be  dumb  or  not  Of 
course  he  soon  remembered  that  all  that  was  a 
thing  of  the  past  In  answer  to  my  remark  that  I 
was  curious  to  know  how  he  had  recovered  the  use 
of  speech,  of  which  when  I  had  seen  him,  nearly 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  he  had  been  deprived,  he 
proceeded  to  tell  a  st<»ry  which  he  seemed  to  have 
on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  ready  for  any  such  emer- 


He  stated  that  shortly  after  his  dischaige,  be  ac- 
cidentally met  a  young  man  with  whom  he  was  ac* 
quainted,  and  whose  ninction  it  was  to  compoond 
the  medicines  dispensed  at  a  certain  military  hos- 
pital which  he  mentioned  by  name.  The  ^  com- 
pounder," wiser  than  any  of  the  constituted  author- 
ities, told  him  that  he  knew  of  a  medicine  whick 
would  certainly  give  him  back  the  use  of  his  tongue 
if  he  only  chose  to  take  the  trouble  to  go  up  to  the 
hospital  and  fetch  it.  Naturally  enou^  ex-]ffiTat4: 
Strong  did  agree  to  take  that  trouble,  and,  taking 
the  medicine  too,  observed  that  after  the  very  first 
dose  his  whole  interior  arrangements  were  nmosed 
with  a  glow  of  warmth ;  on  finishing  the  bottle, 
commenced  under  such  happy  auspices,  he  was 
able  to  speak,  but  in  a  low  voice,  —  **  just  like  a  littic 
child." 

Such  was  ex-private  Strong's  ingenious  story. 
From  speaking  *<like  a  child,"  Mr.  Strong,  after 
another  bottle  or  two  of  the  wonderful  medicine,  had 
got  to  speak  like  a  grown-up  person. 

Once  and  only  once  in  the  course  of  our  co1r^e^ 
sation  did  my  ex-military  acquaintance  apjooatJi 
the  border-land  of  danger.  I  had  asked  him  how  it 
happened  that  he  enlisted  in  the  first  instance,  and 
he  had  replied  that  he  hardly  knew,  —  that  ^  he  had 
done  it  in  a  kind  of  freak  " ;  upon  which  it  occurred 
to  me  to  add,  speaking  in  as  careless  a  tone  as  I  could 
command, — 

"And  directly  aft;erwards  you  were  soiiy  for 
it?" 

"Yb8,"  was  his  answer,  corrected  immediately 
aftierwards,  and  negatived  in  a  veiy  roundabout  fadj- 
ion.  Very  soon  afterwards  he  announced  that  it 
was  tea-time  at  the  &ctory«  and  beat  a  rapid  re- 
treat. 

What  qualities  are  displayed  here  I  What  eon- 
centration  of  purpose,  what  self-denial,  what  hn^ 
development  of  mat  which,  in  sporting  phrase,  w 
called  the  **  staying  "  power,  —  the  power  of  holdiBg 
on  and  sticking  to  a  thing  with  a  fixed  intention, 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month  aft^  mootb, 
for  a  space  of  nearlv  two  years  I  It  seems  pretty 
clear  tnat  it  is  not  the  mere  possession  of  these  ^ 
ulties  which  is  respectable,  but  only  the  appUc^tioD 
of  them  to  a  good  and  worthy  purpose. 


OOTiY  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

CHAPTER  I. 
DR.  BECKER  MAKES  A  PROFESSIONAL  TISIT. 

The  twilight  was  past,  the  stars  had  come  out, 
and  a  smart  March  wind  shook  the  tree-tops  in  the 
avenue  leading  to  Dykeham,  the  residence  of  Sir 
Francis  Creviuon,  Baronet. 

Dr.  Carl  Seeker  drew  in  his  horse  before  the 
lodge-gate,  and  looked  down  at  the  woman  who 
^ned  it  with  a  face  expressive  of  dissatisfaction. 
He  had  seen  moving  %hts,  like  carriage-IaBipsT 
amongst  the  trees,  and  had  heard  the  rumble  of 
wheels  in  the  drive  before  him. 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  cried  Dr.  Seeker.  "  Is  there 
a — is  anything  unusual  going  on  at  the  Hall? " 

**  No»  sir ;  only  a  dinner-party,  I  believe." 

"Oh!" 

Dr.  Seeker  passed  on  into  the  drive  with  qieco- 
lative  slowness.  If  Sir  Francis  was  about  to  enter- 
tain dinner-guests,  he  had  come  on  a  vain  errand, 
and  might  almost  as  well  turn  back.  So  it  ^ 
peared  at  first  sight,  or  so  he  made  believe  that  it 
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of  the  carriages,  watching  the  lights  as  they  yan- 
ished  behind  big  trees^^and  came  twinkling  into 
sight  azain. 

"  if  they  had  as  many  starlight  rides  to  take  as  I 
have,"  mused  the  doctor,  "  they  wquld  learn  to  do 
withoat  lamps  such  a  night  as  this.  Well,  I  think 
I  had  better  go  on.  I  think  I  ought  to  go,  pro- 
4eaiQioually.  A  busy  m^  can*t  choose  his  own  time 
for  visiting  a  patient." 

He  quid^ened  his  pace  a  littte,  for  if  he  did  go 
<m,  it  was  important  that  he  should  reach  the  house 
before  the  guests  were  assembled.  He  passed  a 
carriage  or  two,  saw  a  gentleman  in  black,  and  had 
A  yision  of  a  white  cloud  of  muslin  and  lace,  and  a 
coronet  that  glittered  like  silver.  Then  a  groom 
took  his  horse,  and  he  sprang  up  the  step  and  be- 
came the  prey  of  the  nrst  official  recemr,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  haud  him  over  to  the  second  official 
receiver,  who  would  relieve  him  of  his  coat. 

<*  No,"  objected  the  doctor,  brusquely,  for  he  did 
not  much  like  being  mistaken  tor  an  invited  guest ; 
^  show  ine  into  a  morning-room,  if  you  please,  and 
inquire  if  Miss  Crevillon  will  see  me.  I  shall  de- 
tun  her  but  a  few  moments." 

He  was  shown  into  ^  morning-room,  accordingly, 
imd  took  up  his  position  on  the  hearth-rug,  after  the 
fiishion  of  Enghsh  gentlemen  in  generS.  While 
he  waited,  it  occurred  to  him  that  his  heart  was 
beating  a  little  faster  than  usual,  and  that  he  could 
not  be  said  to  retain  that  evenness  of  spirit  and 
nerve  which  are  essential  to  a  medical  man  in  his 
visits  to  his  patients.  A  certain  sensation  of  doubt 
oppressed  him  as  to  the  propdety  of  this  step  which 
he  had  taken ;  also  a  little  haze  of  unreality  began 
to  rise  up  about  the  position  in  which  he  bad  be- 
lieved himself  to  be  placed  when  he  mounted  his 
horse  to  ride  to  Dykeham.  He  could  n't  possibly 
have  dreamed  it,  he  supposed.  And,  after  all,  what 
had  dinner-parties,  or,  indeed,  any  arrangements 
aJt  Dykeham  to  do  with  his  disdbarge  of  his  profes- 
sional duties?  As  all  the  world  Jcnew,  his  time 
could  not  be  called  his  own,  and  he  must  pay  his 
visita  as  he  could. 

The  vision  which  appeared  to  him  when  the 
door  opened  would,  however,  scarcely  have  been 
suspected  of  requiring  medical  aid.  It  was  a  cloud 
of  white,  something  like  that  other  vision  which  he 
had  just  before  seen  throu^  a  carnage  window, 
onl^  the  first  was  totally  uninteresting  to  him, 
whilst  this  one  — 

He  made  a  step  or  two  forwards,  and  then 
stopped. 

'*  Amy  1 "  he  said,  in  a  tone  not  professional. 

''  O  C^J:\  1  I  ought  not  to  have  come.  I  stole 
away  without  their  knowledge.  If  Lady  Crevillon 
were  to  know,  or  Joanna  — ' 

"Or  Sir  Francis,"  added  the  doctor.  "He 
wonld  hardly  object  to  your  seeing  me,  Amy.  You 
forget  —  " 

"  No,  I  do  not.  But  you  never  meant  to  see  Sir 
Francis  this  evening  ?  " 

« Indeed  I  did." 

"  Well,  you  '11  find  it  to  be  impossible.  And, 
Carl,  I  tried  to  tell  Joanna,  but  she  was  so  hard 
and  dry  that  I  could  n't  do  it." 

Dr.  Seeker  was  standing  in  the  exact  spot  to 
which  he  had  advanced  to  meet  her ;  and  he  was 
looking  doim  upon  the  carpet  with  a  troubled  ex- 
pression. 

"  Shall  I  write  to  Sir  Francis,  Amy?  I  feel  un- 
derhanded." 

"  Underhanded  1 "  eried  Amy.    "  You !    Did  n't 


von  cvxfi  me  when  old  Dr.  Guise  would  have 
Dungled  away  my  life  as  a  helpless  incurable? 
Who  has  a  better  right  to  care  mr  me  than  you 
havoi?" 

Then  she  went  a  little  closer  to  him,  and  put  her 
hand  upon  his  crossed  arms. 

"  Let  me  tell  my  guardian  myself  CarL  I  can 
manage  it  better  thsiL  you." 

"But  when?" 

"  Soon.  To-morrow  there  will  be  people  here ; 
and  the  Hunt  Ball  at  night;  and  then,  the  next 
day,  there 's  the  Meet  at  £sdford  Bridge." 

"  Amy  1 "  said  the  doctor,  "  yon  ace  not  going  to 
the  Meet  ?  " 

"  1  shall  only  be  driven  there  in  the  carriage.  It 
is  the  last  Meet  of  the  season.  Let  me  go.  Dr. 
Seeker." 

"  And  the  Hunt  Ball  to-moirow  ni^ht  1 "  said 
the  doctor,  aghast.  "You!  only  within  the  last 
month  able  to  walk  without  assistance  — " 

"  Stop,  C«cl.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  —  a£  my 
medical  adviser,  you  know,  not  my  —  my  lover 
—  do  you  really  think  I  ought  not  to  go  to 
balls?" 

Dr.  Seeder  hesitated.  Hie  face  that  looked  up 
to  his  own  was  so  childlike  in  its  questioning,  so 
simply  in  earnest  about  his  opinion,  so  divested  of 
its  usual  wilfulness  and  occasional  petulance,  that 
he  felt  obliged  to  question  himself  according  to  her 
distinction,  as  the  doctor,  and  not  the  lover. 

<(  I  think  dissipation  bad  for  any  one :  for  ^ou, 
dangerous.  A  ball,  occasionally,  is  not  dissipation ; 
but  lust  at  present,  when  I  tremble  sometimes  to 
think  that  your  recovery  is  hardly  assured — " 

"  That  will  do.    I  love  balls,  but — " 

"  You  love  me  better,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I  begin 
to  believe  that  I  have  not  dreamed  it  alL  xou 
won't  Ure  yourself  to-night,  Amy  ?  Is  it  a  large 
party?" 

"  Stopidly  large.  Don't  you  wish  you  were  go- 
ing to  stay  and — " 

She  broke  off  abruptly.  Something  in  the  young 
doctor's  fiM^e  made  her  fear  lest  the  words  might 
hurt  him,  either  in  his  pride  or  his  self-conscious- 
ness, about  this  secret  which  Sir  Francis  did  not 
yet  suspeot.  She  fancied  that  his  aspect  had 
changed;  that  it  was  less  glad  and  assured;  and 
so  again  she  laid  her  hand  upon  the  arms  that  were 
crossed  in  grim  resolve  upon  his  breast. 

"  O,  Can  1  Carlo  mio  1  never  be  hurt  at  anything 
I  may  say  in  my  foolishness.  Know  better  what  I 
mean." 

And  then  the  doctor  smiled  down  upon  her,  and 
uncrossed  his  arms,  letting  one  of  them  draw  her 
to  him.  He  thought  of  something  else  just  then, 
which  was  not  exactly  pleasant  to  nim ;  he  thought 
of  other  arms  which  might  rest,  in  waltz  or  galop, 
where  his  own  was  resting  then ;  only  how  differ- 
ently I  How  much  less  reverential ;  how  careless- 
ly indifferent  they  would  be  1  He  wished  a  passing 
wish,  which  others  have  felt  before  him,  with  re? 
erence  to  such  dances,  but  he  did  not  give  it 
words. 

"  I  must  go  now,"  said  Amy.    "  Good  by,  Cari." 

When  he  was  gone  she  listened  a  little  while, 
and  then  went  to  the  window  to  raise  a  comer  of 
the  ciutain  and  blind,  that  she  might  see  him  ride 
off.  She  said  to  herself  once  again,  very  softly, 
"  Carlo  mio  1 "  and  then  the  curtain  drooped  over 
the  window,  and  she  ran  up  stairs  to  steal  into  the 
drawing-room  and  be  taken  into  dinner.  But  as 
she  pa^ed  Lady  Crevillon,  my  lady  turned  round 
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and  looked  at  her,  and  Amy  knew  that  the  re  would 
be  no  longer  any  seer  Jt  to  keep. 

She  behaved  very  well  to  her  neighbors  at  the 
dinner-table.  She  answered  their  remarks,  slbiled 
when  it  was  expected  of  her,  looked  witli  seem- 
ing interest,  through  the  glittering  silver  and  the 
hot-house  flowers  and  ferns,  at  the  row  of  faces  op- 
posite to  her ;  but  all  the  while  she  was  thinking 
what  she  should  have  to  say  to  Sir  Francis  by  and 
by. 

When  they  were  in  the  drawing-room  again  Amy 
saw,  without  seeming  to  look  at  it,  the  approach  of 
Lady  Crevillon's  velvet  skirt  as  it  swept  the  carpet 
and  paused  at  her  side. 

"  Was  Dr.  Seeker  here  before  dinner  ?  "  said  her 
ladyship. 

«  Yes." 

"  He  came  to  see  you,  I  suppose.  I  thought  he 
considered  your  health  re-established.  Such  an 
hour,  too,  to  come  I " 

'*  I  dare  say  he  had  been  busy  all  day." 

Lady  Crevillon  made  a  grimace,  signifying  how 
extremely  unimportant  Dr.  Seeker  and  his  business 
were  in  her  eyes. 

*'  He  should  have  come  before,  if  he  must  come. 
What  did  he  say?" 

Amy  looked  straight  up  at  the  gold  eyeglass,  by 
the  help  of  which  her  ladyship  was  m^ng  obser- 
vations. 

"I  am  not  going  to  tell  jrou,  Lady  Crevillon," 
she  replied.  "  I  shall  tell  Sir  Francis ;  but  I  don't 
think  this  is  the  time  to  talk  about  it" 

Lady  Crevillon  smiled,  nodded,  and  passed  on. 
She  rather  relished  that  bold  speech  of  Amy's ;  it 
showed  spirit.  But  if  Dr.  Seeker  could  have 
known,  as  he  rode  home  in  the  starlight,  the  sub- 
lime contempt  with  which  her  ladyship  mentally 
closed  upon  nim  the  doors  of  Dykeham,  he  might 
have  been  still  less  at  ease  in  his  own  mind  than  he 
was  already.  If  he  had  thought  the  matter  over,  it 
might  have  occurred  to  him  before  that  the  baronet 
would  be  ready  enough  to  measure  the  difference 
between  his  social  standing  and  Miss  Crevillon's. 
He  had,  perhaps,  perceived  this  in  some  vague,  gen- 
eral way,  without  attaching  much  importance  to  it; 
but  somehow  his  lide  to-night  through  Dykeham 
Park,  with  the  carriages  before  him,  seemed  to  have 
quickened  his  appreciation  of  it.  When  he  went 
into  his  own  room  —  that  is,  the  room  in  which  he 
generally  sat — a  sudden  chill  came  over  him.  It 
was  dingy ;  no  question  about  that.  There  was  a 
general  air  of  dreariness  about  it  which  annoyed  him. 
Some  months  ago  it  had  been  comfortable  enough ; 
but  since  then  he  had  been  called  in,  much  to  his 
own  amazement,  by  Sir  Francis  Crevillon,  to  pre- 
scribe for  that  gentleman's  ward  and  distant  rela- 
tive, who  was  considered  a  confirmed  invalid.  Dr. 
Seeker  had  dispersed  that  theory ;  but  then  he  had 
also  fallen  in  love,  and  now  he  began  to  think  that  he 
had  done  a  very  mad  thing.  He  looked  at  the  easy- 
chair,  covered  with  dingy  morocco,  opposite  to  him ; 
and  he  found  it  impossible  to  place  tnere,  even  in 
imagination,  the  dainty  form  ne  had  seen  in  the 
morning  room  at  Dykeham.  He  could  think  of  her 
there,  but  here  she  was  incongruous.  Hie  doctor's 
heart  sank. 

"  I  wish  I  was  a  rich  man,"  he  said.  "  I  widi 
the  Seekers—" 

And  Uien  he  broke  off.  ^  No  I  don't ;  I  wish  to 
be  nothing  but  what  I  am.  As  to  this  room,  which 
annoys  me,  all  that  can  be  changed  —  shall  be 
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"  If  you  remember,"  said  Lady  Crevillon,  "  I  was 
always  against  his  being  called  in.  Dr.  Guise  has 
been  the  family  physician  long  enough  to  be  trusted, 
one  would  think."  4 

"  Only  Guise  did  n't  cure  Amy,"  replied  Sir  Fran- 
cis, dryly. 

"  How  could  he  ?  She  was  taken  out  of  his  hands. 
I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  could  be  known,  it  was  lie 
who  did  the  real  good." 
"  Scarcely  fair  to  Dr.  Seeker,  Lady  Crevillon." 
This  third  speaker  was  Mrs.  Lescar,  the  Baro- 
net's daughter  oy  a  former  marriage;  and  she  did 
not  look  up  to  make  her  moderating  remark,  but 
went  on  with  her  occupation  of  teaching  the  small 
future  baronet  to  make  fishing-flies. 

"  It 's  too  cold  yet,  Frank.  When  the  weather 
gets  warmer  I  '11  come  with  you  down  the  Dyke, 
and  see  what  we  can  do." 

Amy  looked  at  them  all,  unable  to  speak.  That 
Sir  Francis  should  tell  his  wife  about  Carl  was 
natural  enough;  but  that  Lady  Crevillon  should 
bring  up  the  subject  thus  publicly,  and  speak  of  the 
doctor  m  such  a  way,  was  too  intolerable.  And 
there  was  no  one  to  say  a  word  in  defence  of  the 
absent,  except,  indeed,  Joanna  Lescar,  whose  mild 
interpolation  fell  upon  Amy's  rising  passion  like  oil 
on  flames. 

"  Well,"  resumed  her  ladyship,  "  it  will  be  very 
annoying  no  doubt.  To  take  up  a  new  doctor,  and 
then  discard  him  for  the  old  one,  carries  absurdity 
and  whim  on  the  face  of  it  All  I  can  say  is  that 
if  my  advice  had  been  taken  Jt  would  never  have 
happened." 
Then  Amy  found  words. 

"  Discard  whom  ?  What  nonsense  is  it  you  arc 
all  talking  ?  What  authority  has  any  one  here  to 
dispose  of — my  affurs  in  this  summary  man- 
ner?" 

Mrs.  Lescar  raised  her  face  from  Frank's  un- 
skilful manipulations  to  look  at  Amy. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  getting  so  excited  about 
it  ? "  she  ssud  to  herself;  and  then  she  added, 
aloud,  "  Gently,  Amy ;  you  forget  yourself." 

**  Forget  myself  I  I  think  I  am  forgotten,  rather. 
What  is  it  tney  mean  ?  Am  I  to  have  no  voice 
in  the  matter  ?  It  concerns  me  a  little,  I  believe. 
Were  they  legislated  for  in  this  sort  of  way,  I  won- 
der,—  were  you,  Joanna,  when  you  married  Mr. 
Lescar?" 

For  so  young  a  widow  Joanna  wa«  very  calm  in- 
deed, and  even  smiling,  about  her  answer. 

«  That  was  alto^ther  different.  Dr.  Seeker  has 
his  way  to  make  m  the  world,  and  therefore  the 
two  cases  do  not  admit  of  comparison.  But  if  I 
had  been  legislated  for,  as  you  term  it,  I  should 
have  known  that  it  was  for  my  own  good." 

"It  is  not  for  my  good,"  said  Amy.  "I  shall 
never  be  good  if —  fiut  I  care  nothing  about  it ; 
\  am  not  going  to  take  back  my  promise  becauiie 
you  all  choose  to  set  me  aside  like  a  piece  of  furni- 
ture or  a  spoiled  child." 

"My  dear  Amy,"  said  Sir  Francis,  "nobody 
accuses  you  of  being  spoiled ;  but  you  are  a  child. 
You  are  under  age,  and  must  remember  that  I  am 
your  guardian.  I  am  bound  to  say  what  I  think  of 
this  very  foolish  affair,  —  I  can  call  it  nothing  be^ 
ter.  Indeed,  it  is  altoc^ether  out  of  the  question. 
Any  encasement  would  be  out  of  the  question  at 
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the  world  before  yon  decide  that  it  contains  noth- 
ing so  attractire  as  the  lot  of  a  country  doctor's 
wire  down  at  Redford." 

Sir  Francis  smiled  when  his  speech  was  made, 
and  sent  a  sort  of  imploring  Iook  at  his  ward  to 

Xre  him  any  further  argnment  upon  a  subject 
[cb  did  not  admit  of  two  opinions.  But  Amy 
rose  from  the  breakfast-table,  opened  the  Frencn 
window,  and  went  out,  without  answering,  into 
the  shrubbery.  The  stolid  complacency  of  Lady 
Crevillon's  face  was  odious  to  her.  All  that  her 
ladyship  coiild  do  she  would ;  and  Amy  knew  well 
enough  that  a  solid  block  of  obstinacy  offered  ten 
times  more  resistance  than  the  flying  outbreiJcs  of 
remonstrance  or  anger  to  which  Sir  Francis  might 
giye  vent.  As  she  passed  through  the  shrubbery 
Frank  came  running  after  her,  and  held  out  a  shawl. 

"  Joanna  says  you  '11  have  to  be  nursed  if  you 
get  ill  again,  and  you  are  to  put  this  on." 

Amy's  first  impulse  was  to  thrust  away  the 
shawl,  and  pass  on ;  but  a  second  thought  made  her 
take  it. 

*<  Tell  Joanna  my  life  is  more  valuable  to  me 
than  ever  it  was,"  she  answered.  "Never  mind 
about  understanding  it,  Frank ;  tell  her  that." 

"  Do  you  think  1  ^n  a  baby  ?  "  retorted  the  boy, 
nodding.  "  But  if  1  were  you  I  'd  be  ill  again, 
and  then  Seeker  would  have  to  come.  Mind,  I 
don't  say  you  are  to  do  it,  but  I  should.  Seeker 
gave  me  a  jolly  good  gallop  on  his  bay  mare  yes- 
terday ;  and  he 's  got  the  primest  fishing-rod  you 
ever  saw." 

Amy  walked  on  into  the  park,  and  reached  a 
spot  where  a  clump  of  ash-trees  partially  hid  the 
Dj'keham  chimneys.  ^  She  wanted  to  be  out  of 
sight  and  sound  of  tlie  house  below ;  to  get  away 
from  all  memory  of  those  jarring  voices,  with  their 
calm  decisions  and  phlegmatic  platitudes.  What 
did  they  know  about  it,  any  of  them  ?  What  did 
Joanna,  who  was  young,  and  ought  to  know,  feel 
in  that  dull,  passive  heart  of  hers  ?  " 

"  Kyon  get  ill  you  'U  have  to  be  nursed."  That 
was  all  they  carea  for  her,  any  of  them.  She  did 
not  complain  of  that ;  she  did  not  want  them  to 
car©  now.  Only,  when  there  was  one  who  did 
care,  why  must  they  set  their  faces  against  him, 
and  talk  about  seeing  the  world?  She  wanted 
nothing  more  out  of  the  world  than  had  been 
given  to  her,  —  one  heart  out  of  it  all  for  her  own. 

A  clock  in  the  ungainly  tower  which  marked  the 
I>ykeham  stables  struck  ten,  and  she  started  up 
vnth  a  sudden  recollection  that  eleven  was  the 
hour  for  the  Meet  at  Redlbrd  Bridge,  and  she  had 
told  Carl  she  should  be  there.  And  she  had  to  get 
back  to  the  house  and  dress. 

«  Which  I  shall  do,"  she  reflected,  "  in  iust  ten 
minutes.  I  must  go  afler  saying  I  should.  He 
might  be  there." 

She  did  not  consider  how  very  improbable  it 
was  that  the  doctor  would  have  any  time  to  spare 
fw  such  a  purpose.  She  knew,  indeed,  as  a  gen- 
eral fact,  that  he  was  busy  from  morning  till  night ; 
but  she  did  not  apply  the  knowledge  in  thb  case. 

No  one  made  any  remark  when  she  went  down 
stairs  dressed  to  go  with  Lady  CreviUon  and  Joan- 
na. They  seemed  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
ihai  this  little  affair  was  of  no  consequence,  —  a 
trifle  which  would  blow  over  and  make  no  differ- 
ence.   The  less  said  about  it  the  better. 

"If  Dr.  Seeker  makes  a  formal  application  to 
you,"  said  Lady  Crevillon,  "of  course  you  will 
decidedly  refuse  your  consent." 


Sir  Francis  bit  his  lip.  He  was  fond  of  consid- 
ering himself  totally  unbiased  by  his  wife,  and 
dependent  only  on  his  own  judgment.  He  said, 
briefly,  "I  shall  think  about  it  Too  violent  an 
opposition  would  be  as  foolish  as  compliance." 

And  the  subject  was  dropped.  He  rode  down  to 
the  Meet  beside  his  wife's  carriage,  very  silent  the 
whole  time,  looking  at  Amy  occasionally  with  some 
faint  stirring  of  pi^  and  sympathy  coming  up  from 
under  the  weight  of  years  and  going  forth  towards 
her.  This  young  doctor  was  a  fine,  generous  fel- 
low ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  that ;  and  then 
he  came  of  a  good  family.  As  to  bis  generosity, 
ask  the  starving  poor,  who  huddled  together  in  the 
back-slums  and  alleys  of  Bedford.  As  a  magis- 
triate,  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  at 
the  Bedford  Union,  Sir  Francis  knew  a  little  more 
of  these  miserable  paupers  than  his  wife  did,  and 
of  the  doctor  who  never  refused  to  help  them,  and 
never  asked  a  fee  from  those  who  could  not  afford 
to  give  it 

Did  Amy  really  care  very  much  for  him  ?  Would 
it  hurt  her  to  give  him  up  r  Did  she  care  as  much 
as  he,  the  baronet,  had  cared  years  ago,  when  — 
"  Pish  I "  ejaculated  Sir  Francis,  fretfully ;  "  what 's 
the  use  of  that?" 

It  did  not  look  like  being  unhappy,  he  thought, 
to  come  of  her  own  free  will  to  see  the  hounds 
throw  off.  She  should  go  with  him  and  Lady 
Crevillon  up  to  tovni,  and  that  would  shake  it  all 
off,  if  he  knew  anything  of  a  girl's  nature.  When 
they  reached  the  bridge  and  stood  amongst  a  crowd 
of  other  carriages,  men  in  red  coats  and  men  in 
black  coats,  ready  mounted,  and  a  pack  of  motley 
followers  on  foot  out  of  the  town.  Sir  Francis  went 
to  Amy's  side  and  spoke  good-humoredly. 

"If  the  carriage  follows  far  enough  you'll  see 
one  or  two  of  those  ladies  take  the  fence  up  at 
Pecket's  withy-bed  in  gallant  style.  Don't  you 
wish  you  were  mounted  ?  " 

"  No,  Sfr  Francis." 

The  baronet  turned  away  disappointed.  He 
wanted  to  forget  all  that  little  mormng  scene,  and 
to  get  over  the  effects  of  it,  and  Amy's  respcctfriUy 
antagonistic  reply  vexed  him.  Nevertheless,  he 
told  the  coachman  to  keep  up  with  the  others  as 
far  as  Pecket's  withy-bed ;  and  Amy  did  see  one  or 
two  ladies  take  the  fence,  from  which  sight  she 
turned  away  uttering  a  single  word  of  disapproval, 
which  might  perhaps  be  partially  dae  to  her  disap- 
pointment in  not  having  seen  anything  of  Dr. 
Seeker. 

"It's  what  I  never  could  do  in  my  life,"  said 
Joanna,  bending  forward  with  some  show  of  eager- 
ness. "  But  those  girls  are  more  at  home  in  the 
hunting-field  than  the  ball-room.  Their  costume 
last  night  was  absurd  in  the  extreme.  We  shall 
see  what  sort  of  figure  they  cut  at  luncheon." 

"  In  my  young  days,"  said  Lady  Crevillon,  "  I 
could  have  taken  such  a  fence  as  tnat  myself;  but 
1  seldom  did  it.  I  don't  think  fast  young  ladies 
were  admired  in  those  days.  Now  we  had  better 
go  home ;  there  is  never  any  run  to  speak  of  here, 
even  if  they  find,  which  is  doubtful,  and  I  should 
like  to  be  comfortably  at  home  before  the  people 
begin  to  come  back." 

It  was  some  time  afler  this  that  Dr.  Seeker,  rid- 
ing slowly  up  the  road  towards  Bedford,  saw  the 
carriages  turn  one  afler  another  into  the  Dykeham 
drive,  and  could  not  help  stopping  to  look  afler 
them.  He  scanned  the  scarlet  cloaks,  the  black 
hats  with  their  tiny  white  feathers,  the  tiger-skin 
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rags  and  the  heraldic  devices  with  an  unquiet  mind. 
It  was  not  altogether  that  he  had  thougnt  to  find 
Amy  Crevillon  amongst  them  and  failed.  The  con- 
trast which  all  this  presented  to  himself  on  his  jaded 
horse,  himself  worn  out  and  hungry,  and  the  com- 
monplace home,  with  its  commonplace  appliances, 
to  wnich  he  was  going,  pressed  upon  him  uncomfort- 
ably. What  hi5  he  done?  What  would  the 
world,*  at  least  its  representatives  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, say  he  had  done  ?  They  talked  of  Miss  Cre- 
villon as  an  heiress.  That  the  supposition  was  as 
likelv  to  be  false  as  true  he  believed.  He  cared 
nothing  about  it,  but  then  who  would  believe  that 
ofhim? 

He  turned  away  firom  the  Dykeham  lodge  and 
passed  on.  He  went  home  and  ate  his  dinner  drearily, 
wondering  if  Amy  had  told  Sir  Francis,  and  if  bo, 
what  had  Sir  Francis  said ;  and  lastly,  what  would 
Sir  Francis  say  to  a  letter  which  was  even  then  in 
course  of  compilation  in  the  young  man's  miud  ? 


CHAPTER  ni. 
THE  TOtJNQ  MAT  MOON. 

It  shone  already  in  the  evening  skv,  while  the 
departing  sun  scattered  tints  or  gold  and  purple 
over  the  earth,  and  threw  long  ^haSows  down  from 
the  trees  in  the  Dykeham  shnibbeiT. 

For  a  whole  month  until  now  Dr.  Seeker  had 
seen  Amy  but  once,  and  that  once  accidentally. 
Coming  out  of  that  region  in  the  town  of  Redford 
which  was  called  emphatically  the  Irish  quarter, 
Carl,  emerging  suddenly  into  one  of  the  broader 
streets,  saw  the  dark-blue  panels  of  the  Dykeham 
carriage  as  it  drove  past.  He  saw  also  a  quick, 
impulsive,  and  openlv  eager  recognition  of  himself 
as  he  stood  in  tluit  aark  opening  which  led  to  the 
Irish  Quarter,  and  he  forgot  all  the  misery  he  had 
left  behind  him  to  follow  in  his  thoughts  that  car- 
riage up  the  Dykeham  drive.  He  had  seen  her, 
and  had  been  recognized.  It  was  odd,  he  thought, 
that  this  sense  of  contrast  should  so  pertinaciously 
trouble  him.  There  was  something  false  about  it 
he  knew,  something  which  would  not  bear  analysis. 
Only,  the  thin^  was,  had  he  been  wise  and  right 
in  trying  to  bring  Amy  down  from  this  luxurious 
life  of  hers  ?  Was  it  right  of  him  to  wish  that  she 
could  share  his  anxieties  and  cares  as  well  as  his 
joys  ?  Dr.  Seeker  could  not  answer  the  question 
to  his  own  satisfaction.  If  he  had  been  less  tnought- 
ftil  and  clear-sighted  he  might  have  said,  "She 
shall  never  know  anything  but  joy ;  my  cares  I 
will  keep  from  her  " ;  but  he  knew  better  than  to 
say  so,  or  to  think  so. 

Since  that  meeting  in  Redford,  however,  the  as- 
pect of  affairs  had  changed  a  little.  The  doctor 
had  got  the  answer  ^m  Sir  Francis,  and  found 
himself  hardly  able  to  comprehend  his  own  position. 
Sir  Francis  represented  himself  as  standing  in  the 
place  of  Amy's  father.  He  could  not  give  his  con- 
sent to  his  ward's  entering  into  any  such  engage- 
ment as  the  one  Dr.  Seeker  did  her  the  honor  to 
propose,  —  at  present.  He  considered  that  she 
was  very  young,  —  too  young,  indeed,  to  know  her 
own  mind.  He  required  that  she  should  see  a  little 
more  of  the  world  before  entering  into  one  of  those 
rash  compacts  which  young  people  are  so  ready  to 
make  and  so  apt  to  regret  He  did  not  wish  to  be 
Wrannical ;  so  far  as  he  could  see  there  was  no  need 
for  any  violent  rupture  between  his  ward  and  Dr. 
Seeker.     Such  things  were  always  remarked  upon 


and  productive  of  mischievous  gossip.  He  thought 
it  better,  however,  that  they  should  not  meet  ou/en 
just  at  present ;  and  then  Sir  Francis  prosed  a  little 
and  finished  off,  leaving  the  doctor  m  a  hopeless 
maze  of  uncertainty  and  confusion.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  whole  thing  was  treated  in  the  slightest 
possible  way,  as  an  afiair  of  no  importance,  which 
was,  in  fact,  exactly  the  view  Sir  Francis  wished 
to  be  taken  of  it.  He  did  not  wish  to  oppose  his 
ward  with  any  strength  of  entreaty  or  command ; 
it  would,  he  thought,  be  both  troublesome  and  pro- 
ductive of  harm  instead  of  good ;  and  as  he  meant 
to  remove  her  firom  the  doctor's  neighborhood,  there 
was  no  need  absolutely  to  forbid  Sieir  meeting  at 
present. 

But  tie  doctor  did  not  wait  to  be  forbidden ;  he 
would  not  go  to  Dykeham  to  put  himself  in  the  way 
of  being  insulted  by  Lady  Crevillon  or  her  husbano. 
His  resolution  might  have  failed  him ;  the  fever  oi 
indignation  and  pride  into  which  he  had  worked 
himself  might  not  have  been  strong  enough  to  keep 
him  away  when  he  heard  about  the  town  journey } 
but  before  he  did  hear  of  it  chance  fevored  him. 
He  saw  Amy  at  the  Dykeham  lodge  in  passing, 
and  then  all  nis  anger,  and  pride,  and  self-torment 
fied  away,  and  in  another  moment  he  was  walking 
up  the  (frive  with  her.  He  would  do  nothing  un- 
derhanded ;  if  he  met  her  and  spoke  to  her  they 
should  know  that  he  did  so;  and  therefore  he 
meant  to  go  up  the  whole  length  of  the  drive,  into 
the  shrubbery,  and  before  the  windows,  in  order  that 
no  one  might  accuse  him  of  any  clandestine  deal- 
ing. 

"  And  so  Sir  Francis  did  n't  tell  you?  "  began 
Amy.  And  then  she  stopped  and  looked  at  the 
doctor,  with  the  dying  sunlight  on  his  face,  and  an 
instinctive  knowledge  that  she  was  going  to  give 
him  pain  made  her  put  up  her  left  hand  to  clasp  its 
fellow  round  his  arm. 

"  Did  n't  tell  me  what  ?  "  said  Carl. 

"  That  he  and  Lady  Crevillon  are  going  to  town, 
and  —  " 

"  You  are  going  with  them  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  No,"  said  Carl,  «  he  didn't  tell  me  that.** 

"  But  it  is  only  for  the  season." 

"  Oh  I "  ejaculated  the  doctor,  "  only  for  the 
season!" 

As  he  said  it  that  last  ray  of  sunlight  left  the 
earth,  and  Carl's  face  grew  very  dark  as  he  looked 
on  straight  into  the  western  clouds. 

So  this  was  the  plan,  then.  They  meant  to  take 
her  away  into  that  unquiet  whirl  which  would  he 
so  bad  for  her ;  they  meant  to  make  her  forget  him 
if  they  could;  perhaps  they  would  succeed;  they 
meant  to  marry  iier  to  some  more  desirable  catch  in 
the  matrimonial  market,  if  the  thing  were  possible. 
Of  one  thing  he  was  very  certain.  If  she  went  up 
to  town  and  lived  the  life  usually  lived  by  young 
ladies  in  their  first  season  it  would  kiQ  her. 

"  Amy,"  said  the  doctor,  "  are  they  mad  do  you 
suppose  ?  " 

"Who?" 

He  did  not  answer.  A  sullen  spirit  of  self-renun- 
ciation came  upon  him.  He  would  give  her  up; 
he  would  go  to  Sir  Francis  then  and  relinquish  iul 
claim,  —  as  if  he  had  any  claim !  Well,  then,  he 
might  promise  never  to  see  her  again  if  they  would 
leave  her  in  peace. 

"It  is  nothing  so  very  shocking,  Carl;  and  it 
is  n't  my  fiemlt.  xou  should  not  look  angry  about 
it." 
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"  Angry  I "  repeated  Carl,  turning  towards  her. 
"Perhaps  it  does  look  like  anger,  too.  It  is  only 
because  I  find  it  so  terrible  to  Unnk  of  losing  you, 
Amy.  It  is  because  I  know,  if  no  one  else  does, 
how  small  an  exertion  will  be  too  much  for  you ; 
and  I  know  also  something  of  a  young  lady's  lue  in 
the  London  season." 

<*It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  do  all  that 
other  young  ladies  do.'* 

"  But  you  won't  like  being  left  behind." 

<'I  shall  like  doing  what  I  know  would  please 
you.     I  shall  take  care  of  myself." 

But  that  was  not  all.  There  was  another  fear, 
perhaps  even  less  easy  to  lay  to  rest  than  that  one. 
After  all,  was  it  absolutely  necessary  that  she  should 
go  ?  Had  Sir  Francis  any  real,  valid  authority  to 
take  her  from  him  ? — unless,  indeed,  it  had  been 
her  own  choice  to  goi  He  drew  back  his  arm 
sharply  as  the  thought  occurred  to  him.  He  wantr 
ed  to  ask  her  that  question,  but  somehow  he  dreaded 
the  answer  too  much  to  ask  it 

"  I  would  n't  go  if  I  could  help  it,"  said  Amy. 
"  But  Sir  Francis  has  been  very  kind,  Carl ;  and  it 
u  better  to  give  way  in  a  small  matter  like  this, 
you  know." 

A  small  matter  1  It  is  probable  that  the  doctor 
thought  it  anything  but  a  small  matter. 

*^  And  then,  if  you  would  but  be  happy  about  it, 
I  really  think  I  should  enjoy  it,  Carl.  In  six 
months'  time  I  shall  be  twenty-one,  and  my  own 
mistress." 

As  though  she  had  read  a  certain  bitter  thought 
of  his,  some  vague  reflection  of  it  came  into  Amy's 
own  mind  as  wey  walked  on  slowly  towards  the 
house.  When  tht^y  reached  the  shrubbery  gate, 
^o  said,  all  at  once,  "  Carl,  what  is  it  you  are 
afrmd  of?" 

But  he  would  not  tell  her. 

Amy  leaned  against  the  gate  and  looked  at  him, 
possibly  not  altogether  displeased  at  the  thought 
she  had  detected. 

"  Say  good  by  to  me  here,  Carl.  If  we  go  into 
the  house,  there  will  be  Lady  Crevillon,  and  she 
will  watch  us.  We  shall  have  to  bow  to  each 
other  like  two  solemn  ghosts,  for  they  don't  believe 
that  I  mean  to  keep  my  word  to  you.    Good  by." 

"  Good  by,  my  love,  —  my  own  dear  love  I  " 

"  LiMien,^'  said  Amy ;  "  1  kiss  you  because  you 
are  a  coward.  I  know  what  it  is  you  are  afiraid  of. 
People  say  a  man's  faith  is  n't  like  a  woman's,  and 
I  begin  to  think  so  myself.  They  will  not  let  you 
hind  me  by  any  engagement.  But,  understand, 
Carl,  that  I  am  boun£  Until  you  yourself,  of  your 
own  free  ^vill,  give  me  back  my  promise  1  am 
yours.    Bemem&r  that ! " 

They  passed  through  the  gate,  aua  came  sud- 
denly upon  Mrs.  Lescar,  waDdng  to  meet  them 
throu^  the  shrubs.  Amy  represi^  a  start  of  dis- 
may, repeated  "  Grood  by,  Carl,"  and  ran  into  the 
house ;  and  the  doctor  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Les- 
car in  some  confusion.  He  fancied  that  she  had 
heard  those  last  words.  He  thought,  too,  that  her 
passionless  face  was  a  little  less  cium  than  usual,  — 
a  little  touched  with  some  faint  reflection  of  an 
emotion  of  which  he  had  hardly  conceived  her  ca- 
pable. On  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  and  under 
the  influence  of  that  passing  sympathy,  he  spoke. 

'^Mrs.  Lescar,  I  am  very  unhappy.  I  thmk  Sir 
Francis  scarcely  understands  how  very  much  his 
ward  stands  in  need  of  care,  —  how  very  fragile 
she  is."  ^        ^ 

Mrs.  Lescar  smiled  gravely. 


**  Lady  Crevillon  will  see  to  diat,  I  think.  It  is 
scarcely  in  my  father's  line." 

"  One  word  more,"  said  the  doctor,  stammering ; 
"  a  very  great  favor.  You  will  remain  here,  I  be- 
lieve, nl  might  sometimes  be  permitted  to  call — 
to  hear  —  there  can  be  no  great  harm  in  my  hearing 
occasionally  through  you  —  " 

As  he  did  not  seem  to  know  exactly  what  he 
wanted  to  say,  and  Mrs.  Lescar  did,  she  interrupted 
him  to  answer.  She  really  had  been  touched'  for  a 
moment  by  Amy's  bold  little  speech,  and  the  doctor 
was  quite  right.  There  could  be  no  harm  in  his 
calling  at  Dykeham  now  and  then  to  inquire  after 
an  old  patient  It  might  even  be  producd ve  of  good. 
So  she  said,  "  Yes,  I  shall  remain  at  Dykeham  for 
the  present ;  Frank  will  be  left  at  home,  and  he  is 
a  great  charge.  Come  as  often  as  you  like.  Dr. 
Seeker." 

He  made  his  acknowledgments  and  went  away. 
Amy  watching  him  from  the  window  of  her  own 
room  as  lon^  as  he  was  in  sight  Then  she  turned 
to  the  dressmg-table,  began  to  collect  and  pick  up 
the  little  ornaments  and  trinkets,  and  suddenly 
dropped  them  all  again,  and  put  her  face  down  on 
the  table  with  a  great  sob. 

"O  Carll  — Carlo  mio!  If  I  should  die  in  that 
great,  stupid  London,  and  never  see  him  again  1 
Nobody  ever  loved  me  before  that  I  remember! 
Why  are  they  so  hard  upon  us?  What  does  it 
matter  to  them  ?  " 

Dr.  Seeker  walked  back  toward  the  town  leisure- 
ly, and  the  moon  got  brighter  and  brighter  above 
his  head.  He  looked  up,  and  saw  that  there  were 
no  clouds  over  her,  —  none  near  her.  Surely  he 
might  take  it  as  a  good  omen.  She  danced  m  a 
thousand  silver  ripples  upon  the  river,  and  lighted 
up  the  big  red  stones,  which  marked  the  ford,  a  good 
half-mile  from  the  bridge.  The  water  was  so  low 
that  he  could  see  the  stones,  like  a  path,  the  whole 
way  across. 

It  would  save  him  a  mile's  walk  round,  he  thought, 
and  he  went  over,  slipping  two  or  three  times,  and 
hearing  the  water  sop  out  of  his  boots  as  he  walked 
on  dry  land  again.  For  this,  or  any  other  physical 
discomfort,  he  did  not  at  that  moment  care.  He 
turned  his  face  towards  those  woods,  dark  in  the 
distance,  amongst  which  he  could  no  longer  see  ihe 
roof  that  covered  Amy.  But  the  moon  was  shining 
over  it,  and  him,  and  the  beautiful,  quiet  scene 
around  him.  The  light  of  her  promise  was  in  his 
heart ;  what  had  he  to  do  with  anything  but  hope 
and  loyal  trust  ? 


CHAPTER    IV. 
LADY  CREVILLON'S  LETTER. 

The  youn^  May  moon  grew  old,  and  her  lustre 
faded,  and  Dr.  Seeker  began  to  wonder  why  it  was 
that  each  day's  work  seemed  to  take  the  heart  out 
of  him  in  a  way  it  had  never  been  used  to  do.  Mrs. 
Lescar  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  Her  im- 
movable face  chilled  him,  it  was  true,  and  her  wise, 
even  incontestable  remarks  and  speeches ;  but  then 
that  must  have  been  his  own  fault.  She  always 
spoke  sensibly,  when  she  did  speak.  She  was 
friendly  towards  him ;  as  friendly,  he  thought,  as  it 
was  her  nature  to  be  towards  any  one.  He  had  not 
tested  her  very  much,  nor  taken  too  frequent  ad- 
vantage of  her  general  invitation.  Why  was  it 
that,  go  to  Dykeham  as  hopeful  as  he  would,  he  al- 
ways left  it  with  a  sinking  heart  ?  —  as  though  he 
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had  been  in  the  presence  of  a  silent,  secret  protest 
against  his  love  for  Amy  I  —  as  though,  by  the 
working  of  some  subtle  influence,  he  would  have  to 
come  by  and  by  to  the  acknowledgment  that  he 
had  done  a  thing  unwise,  not  nuite  right,  and  in- 
consequent, since  nothing  coula  ever  come  of  it  I 
He  could  not  tell  why  it  was. 

More  moons  passed  away,  and  the  fields  were 
getting  yellow  for  the  harvest.  Through  the  hot 
sun  of  August  the  doctor  walked  one  day  across 
those  yellow  fields  to  the  Red  Ford,  and  thence  to 
Dykoham.  Mrs.  Lescar,  sitting  at  an  open  win- 
dow, saw  him  coming  up  the  <mve  at  a  distance, 
and  the  wool-work  on  which  she  was  engaged 
dropped  for  a  single  idle  moment  on  her  lap.  How 
long  would  the  doctor  continue  to  come  to  her  for 
news  of  Amy  ? 

It  came  into  her  head  Just  then  that  she  would 
show  him  a  letter  which  Lady  Crevillon  had  writ- 
ten to  her  two  or  three  days  ago.  She  was  no  mis- 
chief-maker ;  had  no  desire  to  nurt  any  one ;  in  her 
passionless  way,  she  felt  at  times  that  it  was  rather 
a  pity  the  young  doctor  had  allowed  himself  to  get 
into  this  troublesome  knot.  For  it  was  now,  and 
had  been  from  the  first,  her  opinion  that  nothing 
serious  could  ever  come  of  the  enga^ment.  She 
hardly  knew  why.  Perhaps,  as  peopfe  so  often  do, 
she  put  together  her  firiend's  circumstances  and  her 
own  feelinzs.  She  could  never  have  thought  of 
marrying  the  doctor.  As  to  loving  him,  that  was 
altogether  another  matter.  If  a  man  is  your  hus- 
band of  course  you  will  love  him,  —  so  Joanna 
held.  But  she,  if  she  had  been  about  to  marry, 
would  have  locked  out  for  what  the  world  might 
look  upon  and  approve  of  as  a  good  match,  a 
proper,  perhaps  wealthy,  alliance.  So  Amy  should 
do,  of  course ;  and  so  she  would  find  out  for  her- 
self, after  seeing  a  little  of  life.  The  sooner  this 
foolish,  childish  arrangement  was  forgotten,  the 
better. 

"  Seeker  *s  coming  I  "  said  Master  Frank,  put- 
tin?  his  head  into  the  room  with  noisy  abruptness. 

Mrs.  Lescar  disliked  a  noise,  but  she  suso  dis- 
liked the  trouble  of  reproving  her  young  step- 
brother, who  generally  maintained  his  right  to  the 
last  word. 

"  Come  here,  Frank,  and  pick  up  my  wool-case. 
Thank  you.  What  makes  you  so  fond  of  Dr. 
Seeker?" 

*<  Because  he 's  no  end  of  a  sw —  No,  he  is  n't  a 
swell,  either.    Because  he 's  a  brick." 

**  But  you  know  that  those  words  are  vulgar,  and 
meaningless  too.  WTiat  can  be  the  sense  of  call- 
ing a  man  a  brick  ?  Wait  a  bit,  I  have  n't  done 
with  you.  Dr.  Seeker  has  business  with  me,  and  I 
don't  wish  you  to  be  in  the  way.  You  had  better 
eo  on  with  your  play  until  he  has  finished  what  he 
has  to  say  to  me,  then  you  can  come  in." 

The  young  gentleman  uttered  a  groan  of  strong 
disapproval,  kicked  over  a  footstool,  and  banged 
the  door  after  him. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  that  Mrs.  Lescar  was 
sitting  opposite  the  doctor,  working  away  as  busily 
as  if  her  oaily  bread  had  depended  upon  that  mass 
of  beads  and  tent  stitch.  And  Dr.  Seeker  had  a  let- 
ter in  his  hand,  which,  however,  by  this  time  he  was 
only  pretending  to  read,  having  mastered  its  con- 
tents some  time  since. 

"  A  little  gayety  seems  to  have  done  my  cousin  no 
harm,"  said  Joanna. 

Dr.  Seeker  would  have  felt  that  there  was  quiet 
malice  in  the  speech,  if  his  faculties  had  been  awake 


to  take  it  in.  As  it  was,  he  felt  an  insane  desire  to 
fling  that  one  word  back  to  her,  and  say,  **  She  b 
not  vour  cousin ;  phe  is  no  relation  to  you." 

Mrs.  Lescar  looked  very  composed  and  quiet  — 
too  quiet  to  hurt  any  one ;  but  a  wasp  is  quiet  while 
he  stings  you. 

It  was  the  doctor's  own  fault  that  he  had  read 
that  letter.  Joanna  himply  broke  oft*  in  her  an- 
swer to  his  inquiries,  and  said,  "Perfiaps  you 
would  like  to  see  for  yourself  what  Lady  Crevilton 
says." 

What  he  had  seen  might  not,  at  another  time, 
have  taken  so  strong  an  effect  upon  him,  though  he 
could  hardly  have  disregarded  it  altogether;  but 
now  it  fell  upon  that  connised  heap  of  queries  and 
doubts  which  Mrs.  Lescar  had  helped  to  pile  up  in 
his  mind ;  and  it  fell  also  upon  a  paragraph  wnioh 
he  had  read  in  that  morning's  newspaper,  and  had 
called  "  Lies,  like  most  other  reports."  The  para- 
graph ran  thus :  — 

'*  A  marriage  is  on  the  tapis  between  Lord  Fred- 
eric Page  and  Miss  Crevillon,  daughter  of  the  late 
Colonel  Crevillon,  and  ward  of  Sir  Francis  Cre- 
villon, of  Dykeham." 

And  in  Lady  Crevillon's  letter  he  read,  "  Lord 
Frederic  is  yery  attentive,  and  I  am  quite  sure  Amy 
likes  him  in  her  heart  But  she  seems  anxious  and 
unhappy ;  and  unless  there  was  some  promise  un- 
generously extorted  from  her  before  she  left  home, 
which  she,  poor  child,  thinks  it  would  be  dishonor- 
able to  break,  I  cannot  understand  her.  She  evi- 
dently liked  him  so  much  at  first,  and  now  she  is 
shy,  —  has  taken  to  blushing ;  and  once  after  he  had 
been  here  I  saw  her  crying. 

Dr.  Seeker  sat  for  some  time  very  quiet,  but  the 
movement  of  Mrs.  Lescar's  long  needle  and  the 
flying  about  of  a  piece  of  crimson  wool  tortured 
him.  He  got  up  and  walked  about  the  room  trying 
with  all  his  might  to  find  out  what  he  ought  to  do, 
and  do  it,  or.  at  any  rate,  resolve  to  do  it.  Lady 
Crevillon's  words  were  offensive  enough ;  the  more 
so  because  he  knew  now  that  report  liad  not  lied 
when  it  called  Amy  an  heiress.  Everything  was 
against  him.  Mrs.  Lescar  knew  well  enough  what 
he  was  thinking  about,  but  she  had  no  intention  of 
arguing  the  matter  with  him.  She  did  not  mean 
to  give  herself  any  trouble,  or  stir  in  the  affair  at 
all  vehemently.  If  he  asked  her  opinion  he  shonld 
have  it,  as  indeed  he  always  did  have  it. 

"  Freddy  Page,"  said  Mrs.  Lescar,  meditatively. 
"  Why,  he  was  a  little  boy  in  pinafores  when  I  first 
knew  him  I  To  be  sure  Uiat  must  be  fifteen  years 
ago*  I  suppose  he  is  about  Amy's  age.  As  a  boy 
he  was  very  handsome;  but  good-looking  boys 
don't  always  develop  into  handsome  men." 

All  this  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  doctor, 
fretting  him  intolerably.  What  possible  interest 
did  she  suppose  he  would  take  in  hearing  about  the 
good  looks  of  Lord  Frederic  Page  ? 

"Do  you  think,"  said  Carl  at  last,  weakly  yield- 
ing to  his  pain,  perplexity,  and  bitter  longing  that 
some  one  should  throw  a  little  discredit  on  the 
statement, — "  do  you  think  it  is  true  that — that 
Amy  —  " 

He  turned  back  without  finishing  the  speech  to 
Ms  walk  up  and  down  the  room.  . 

«  Dr.  Seeker,"  said  Joanna,  *<  believe  me  when  i 
say  1  am  very  sorry  for  you." 

So  she  was.  The  cahnest  hearts  dislike  to  ^ 
ness  suffering ;  and  suffering  was  so  very  palpahw 
in  the  doctors  tone  and  manner  that  she  could  not 
help  seeing  it. 
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"Very  sorry,"  she  repeated.  "But  I  always 
give  my  opinion  frankly  when  it  is  asked ;  and  I 
always  diet  think  that  this  affair  was  unibrtunate ; 
never  likely  to  lead  to  anything  but  pain  for  you, 
possibly  for  Amy  also.  Opposition  was  a  thing  she 
would  not  tolerate;  the  very  thought  of  it  only 
made  her  more  determined  and  rebellious.  But 
then  she  was  very  young,  and  had  been  so  long  an 
invalid,  that  rery  great  allowance  must  be  made 
for  her." 

The  doctor,  touched  by  the  unwonted  energy  of 
that  "  very  sorry,"  walked  up  to  her  and  said,  put- 
ting his  hands  together,  as  he  did  when  he  was 
agitated,  — 

"  Then  you  think,  Mrs.  Lescar,  —  for  I  know  you 
heard  diat  promise  of  Amy's,  — you  think  I  ought 
to  release  her  fipom  it  ?  " 

"  I  think,"  said  Joanna,  "  that  you  would  be  act- 
ing the  part  of  a  wise  and  generous  man  if  you  did 

80." 

The  doctor  stood  to  all  appearance  calmly 
looking  down  upon  the  wool-work,  and  streaks  of 
crimson  and  ^oid  crossed  each  other  in  intricate 
confusion  before  his  eyes.  This  was  the  hard- 
est thing  he  had  ever  been  called  upon  to  do  in 
his  whole  life.  He  was  not  yet  sure  that  he  could 
doit. 

"If  it  is  for  her  happiness — "  he  said.  And 
then  he  held  out  his  hand.  "  Good-by,  Mrs.  Les- 
car.   I  must  think  about  it." 

Joanna  looked  at  him  with  some  fJEunt  stirring  of 
admiration,  as  she  had  looked  at  the  two  ladies  who 
took  the  double  ditch  at  Pecket's  withy-bed;  a 
little  pity,  too,  she  felt,  but  no  remorse.  She  had 
only  acted  for  the  best,  and,  so  far  as  she  knew  it, 
had  told  the  truth. 

"Would  you  like  this?"  she  said,  offering  him 
the 'letter.  "  Take  it  if  you  would.  It  may  be  a 
help  to  you  to  refer  to  it" 

The  doctor  took  it  without  a  word,  and  went 
away.  But  he  did  not  go  home.  He  went  about 
the  whole  sultry  afternoon  amongst  the  poorest 
and  most  wretched  ot*  his  patients.  He  mignt  have 
had  some  dim  thought  ot  selt-tAaching  in  this ;  of 
bringing  before  himself  misery  of  another  kind,  but 
so  Cur  as  appearance  went,  infinitely  greater  than 
his  own.  But  he  was  not  very  clear  in  his  own 
mind  what  he  did  it  for.  He  never  went  home  till 
the  moon  had  risen ;  another  moon ;  never  more 
the  same  radiant  queen  that  had  shone  for  him  on 
that  May  night  long  past.  Well,  it  had  been  a 
mistake.  Better  far  Uiat  it  had  been  discovered 
now  than  that  she  should  have  married  him  to  find 
it  out  afterwards. 

And  then  he  went  in  to  write  his  letter,  —  a  letter 
so  sorrowful  and  tender,  in  spite  of  all  his  honest  ef- 
forts to  make  it  exactly  what  it  should  be,  and  no 
more;  —  a  full  and  unreserved  release  firom  that 
pomise  by  which  she  held  herself  bound,  and  which 
ne  feared  had  been  a  grave  error ;  —  that  the  an- 
swer for  which  he  watched  daily  struck  him  when 
it  came,  like  a  blow  upon  a  broken  limb.  There 
were  in  Amy's  envelope  two  words  only  in  answer 
to  the  letter  which  had  cost  him  so  much.  Thsy 
were,  "  Very  well  I "  written  seemingly  in  careless 
haste ;  the  "  V  "  blotted  and  repeated  in  inverse  on 
the  fold  of  the  paper.  They  could  have  cost  her 
scarcely  a  moment,  or  a  moment's  thought,  he  said 
in  his  bitterness.  No  hesitation ;  not  a  single  back- 
ward look  of  remorse  for  what  he  must  suffer.  Well, 
whatever  that  might  be,  he  was  glad  that  she  should 
be  unhurt    And  thus  diey  parted. 


CHAPTER   V. 
AMONGST  THE  FALLEN  GRAIN. 

Dr.  Seeker  was  right,  inasmuch  as  her  two  words 
of  answer  had  cost  Ajny  no  deliberatioB .  How  could 
she  deliberate  ?  He  made  no  chitfge  against  her, 
or  himself.  He-  simply  absolved  her  from  her  word 
to  him.  Under  the  circumstances  there  was  but  one 
thing  to  be  done,  and  she  did  it. 

Lady  CreviUon  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  firom 
Amy ;  knew  nothing  of  it  in  fact  until  she  heard 
from  Joanna ;  consequently  she  did  not  understand 
the  sudden  chan^  of  manner  which  was  apparent 
in  Amy  just  at  this  time.  On  the  morning  of  the 
arrival  of  Carl's  letter  Amy,  having  sealed  her  own 
reply  to  it,  turned  to  her  ladyship  and  said,  — 

"1  should  like  to  change  my  mind  and  go  with 
you  to-night,  if  I  may." 

Lady  Crevillon  made  a  slight  gesture  of  astonish- 
ment before  she  answered,  — 

"  Come  by  all  means.  But  I  thought  you  said 
that  one  hearing  of  Faust  was  enough  ?  " 

Amy  could  not  explain,  "  I  rerased  for  Carl's 
sake,  and  because  I  Imew  Lord  Frederic  would  be 
there  and  would  join  us."  She  said  nothing,  there- 
fore, allowing  Lady  Crevillon  to  think  what  she 
liked.  It  was  qiute  true  that  she  herself  did  not 
care  about  hearing  Faust  again.  It  must  be  rec- 
ollected that  this  was  her  first  season  in  town,  and 
she  had  certain  angles  of  simplicity  and  prejudice 
which  were  yet  to  be  worn  smooth.  The  dying 
scene  frightened  her.  It  seemed  a  terrible  thing  to 
see  so  many  figures  sink  on  their  knees  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  death  which  was  only  mimicry.  Tne 
contrivance  for  taking  poor  Gretchen's  soul  to 
heaven  appeared  to  her  so  palpably  clumsy  that  it 
gave  her  a  feeling  of  relief  after  the  awful  reality  of 
the  former  scene ;  but  she  did  not  care  to  go  through 
it  all  a  second  time.  Altogether  she  had  not 
thought  it  would  be  giving  up  much  to  spend  one 
evenmg  at  home  and  alone.  But  now  all  that  was 
changed. 

Carl  himself,  if  he  had  seen  her,  would  have  been 
at  a  loss.to  find  the  source  of  that  wonderful  bril- 
liancy which  rose  to  her  eyes,  the  carmine  that 
tinted  her  lips,  and  the  atmosphere  of  strong  excite- 
ment that  surrounded  her.  He  might  have  liked  to 
sit  in  the  stalls  and  watch  her  fbrtively ;  he  might 
have  looked  on  and  dreamed  himself  back  into  the 
enchanted  palace  until  the  advent  of  another  figure, 
dark-robed,  sinister,  — the  figure  of  Lord  Frederic 
Page,  which  placed  itself  beside  Lady  Crevillon. 
Then  he  would  have  turned  away.  He  could  not 
have  remained  to  see  another  man  devote  himself 
to  the  goddess  who  had  once  trodden  the  floor  of 
his  own  airy  castle. 

TN'hen  Amy  went  home  that  night  she  did  what 
was  still  more  astonishing  to  Lady  Crevillon,  unless 
indeed,  her  ladyship  reflected,  llord  Frederic  was 
in  reality  effacing  all  traces  of  that  unhappy  Red- 
ford  entanglement. 

"  Lady  Crevillon,"  ssdd  Amy,  "  you  remember 
the  proposal  you  and  Sir  Francis  were  good  enough 
to  make  this  morning,  and  to  which  I  oDJected  ?  ' 

"  Proposal  I    What,  about  taking  you  —  " 

"Yes,"  interrupted  Amy.  "I  Iiave  no  longer 
any  objection ;  indeed,  I  should  like  it  very  much." 

Lady  Crevillon  did  not  this  time  make  any  re- 
mark, as  she  had  done  about  Faust.  She  was 
very  well  contented,  though  she  could  not  help  re- 
membering together  with  the  morning's  proposal 
Amy's  very  decided  "  No.    I  want  to  go  back  to 
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Djrkeham,''  and  wondering  a  little  at  the  change. 
But  of  course  it  was  all  for  the  hest.  Her  ladjsmp 
knew  that  Joanna  would  take  care  of  Frank ;  she 
could  trust  her  step-daughter  so  far,  since  if  Joanna 
cared  for  anyx>ne  in  the  world  it  was  Frank.  Yes, 
of  course  it  was  for  the  best.  The  longer  they 
could  keep  Amy  away  from  that  Bedford  man  the 
better. 

And  the  unhappy  doctor  went  about  his  work  as 
usual,  and  did  his  best  to  bear  his  sorrow  like  a 
brave  man,  stopping  every  now  and  then  in  the 
midst  of  other  thoughts  to  think  about  her ;  stop- 
ping in  his  country  walks  to  lean  over  stOes  and 
watch,  first  the  green  hay  fly  about  from  the  pon- 
derous, many-spiked  machines  of  blue  and  red; 
after  that  the  com  as  it  fell  down  before  the  scythes 
and  sickles  of  the  reapers ;  and  finally  the  motley 
throng  of  gleaners,  legal  and  illesal,  who  rushed  in 
to  quarrel  over  the  fragments  of  the  spoil,  and  to 
announce  that  harvest  was  over.  Dr.  Seeker 
moved  amongst  these,  an  absent  spectator ;  hear- 
ing the  sounds  of  them  dully,  as  one  hears  the  ac- 
companiment to  an  air.  He  was  far  away  in  the 
big  city  of  cities.  He  was  in  a  mighty  region  of 
the  mighty  west.  He  was  here  and  there  in  the 
flash  of  a  polished  scythe  in  the  sunlight,  and  the 
busy  tinkle  of  the  whetsone  was  to  him  the  faroflT 
music  of  trained  bands.  He  saw  the  Serpentine 
where  other  eyes  looked  down  upon  the  pleasant 
Dyke.  The  gate  on  which  he  leaned  became  to 
him  the  railing  of  Rotten-  Row.  And  as  he  looked 
upon  the  riders  he  saw,  —  who  was  that  fairest 
amongst  the  fair  equestrians,  and  who  vras  her  es- 
cort ?  Not  Sir  Francis,  but  the  other  one,  the  boy 
on  the  other  side?  Intuitively  he  sketched  the 
portrait  of  the  voung  noble.  The  dsunty,  town- 
bred  pallor,  the  light,  downy  mustaches  and  whisk- 
erless  young  cheeks;  the  splendid  riding  equip- 
ment, and  the  glossy  horse  with  a  neck  like  Diana's 
bow. 

How  could  he,  Carl  Seeker,  ever  have  thought 
to  keep  to  himself  a  pearl  so  rare  as  that  one  fost 
to  him  now  ? 

When  the  harvest  was  over  there  was  a.thanks- 
^ving  service,  and  a  g^eat  day  of  festivity  and  re- 
joicing in  Redtbrd.  The  doctor  had  not  meant  to 
be  present  amon^  the  merry-makers ;  he  was  not 
in  a  state  of  mindfor  the  sort  of  thing.  He  thought 
ho  should  do  better  by  going  to  visit  those  whom 
feebleness  or  infirmity  would  keep  at  home.  His 
patients  said  of  him  that  his  manner  was  gentler 
and  kinder  than  it  had  ever  been ;  as  perhaps  it 
was.  But  when  in  passing  homewards  he  saw  the 
big  tent  and  the  flags  flymg  above  it.  Dr.  Seeker 
stopped,  as  he  used  to  stop  and  watch  the  reapers, 
to  look  over  the  hedge  into  the  field.  He  saw  men 
and  women  who  had  feasted  and  were  merry ;  he 
saw  big  boys  and  little  boys  tumbling  over  eadi 
other  for  the  very  glee  and  abandon  of  the  thing, 
to  the  music  of  the  '*  Dixie's  Land  Polka,"  the  most 
popular  melody  which  the  Redford  band  had  on  its 
list.  The  doctor  saw  also  a  group  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  standing  in  the  entrance  to  the  tent,  and 
while  he  was  looBng  on,  Mrs.  Lescar  and  Frank 
left  the  group  and  moved  a  little  farther  up  the 
field.  Carl  had  not  troubled  Mrs.  Lescar  much  of 
late ;  he  had  rather  held  aloof  firom  any  meeting 
with  her.  Through  her  the  stab  had  come;  and 
however  little  she  had  been  to  blame,  the  sight  of 
her  was  not  pleasant  to  his  eyes.  But  now  it  came 
into  his  mina  that  September  was  nearly  over,  and 
the  Dykeham  fiunilj  would  probably  be  coining 
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back  soon.  It  was  notliin^  to  him,  of  course,  but 
still  he  thouzht  he  should  like  to  know ;  so  he  went 
into  the  field  and  joined  the  two  as  they  stood  near 
the  impromptu  orchestra. 

"  They  all  seem  very  happy,  don't  they  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Lescar.  "  I  have  been  nelping  to  supply  these 
people  with  tea.  Dr.  Seeker.  I  wonder  wnat  yon, 
as  a  medical  man,  would  have  thought  of  the  quan- 
tity of  that  fluid  and  of  ponderous  plum-cake  which 
a  single  individual  can  make  away  with." 

«  Poor  things  1 "  said  the  doctor.  "  They  don't 
get  it  very  often,  some  of  them." 

"  No  ?  A  very  good  thing  for  them,  too,  I  should 
say." 

The  doctor  refrained  firom  asking  any  question. 
He  was  certain  that  Joanna  knew  what  ne  had 
joined  her  for,  and  he  would  not  give  her  the  tri- 
umph of  seeing  his  impatience. 

"  I  suppose  you  won't  stay  here  long,"  he  said. 
"  The  days  begin  to  close  in  early." 

"No,  we  shall  be  going  directly.  You  never 
come  to  Dykeham  now.  Dr.  Seeker.  Too  busy,  I 
suppose  ?  I  heard  fh)m  Lady  Crevillon  this  morn- 
ing. They  are  —  Frank,  Frank,  how  very  rude  1 
Let  me  beg  —  " 

*' Never  mind  him,"  interrupted  the  doctor. 
"  Frank  and  I  are  old  firiends.  They  are  coming 
home,  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  No.  Going  down  the  Rhine.  Probably  thence 
to  Rome,  but  the  route  seems  uncertain." 

The  doctor  would  have  liked  to  go  away  then ; 
but  he  folt  Joanna's  eye  upon  him,  calmly  curious, 
as  though  she  wondered,  just  as  a  matter  of  curio»- 
ity,  how  this  news  affected  him. 

"  I  hope  —  that  they  are  all  well,"  said  Carl. 

"  Quite  well,  I  believe,  thank  you.  Lady  Cre- 
villon says  my  cousin  is  anticipating  the  journey 
with  great  delight.  But  that  is  natural ;  she  has 
never  been  able  to  travel  much  before.  1  believe 
Lord  Frederic  Page  and  his  sister  are  about  to 
take  a  similar  tour." 

In  all  this  Carl  felt,  with  a  sting  of  exasperated 
rebellion,  that  there  was  cruelty,  —  cold  and  tran- 
quil cruelty.  He  could  forgive  her  for  pla^g 
with  him  a  little  at  first.  People  do  that  sometimes 
to  increase  their  own  importance  as  the  holders  of 
valuable  information ;  but  she  need  not  have  told 
him  about  Amy's  delight.  Why  did  she  do  it? 
Was  it  experimental,  or  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
using  her  power  to  torment  V 

Hi  said  something  about  its  getting  late,  and  took 
off  his  hat  to  her,  eschewing  the  customary  hand- 
shake. Joanna's  hand  was  cold,  like  herself.  He 
could  feel  it  through  her  glove ;  passionless,  limp, 
incapable  of  giving  a  strong,  healthy  grasp. 

He  was  not  to  get  away  thus,  however.  He  had 
forgotten  Master  Frank's  efforts  to  attract  his  atten- 
tion ;  but  the  young  gentleman  was  at  his  elbow 
before  he  got  to  the  gate  of  the  field. 

**  I  say,  why  would  n't  you  listen  to  me  just  now  ? 
Can  you  row,  doctor  ?  " 

"Rowl"  repeated  Carl,  helplessly.  "B<^ 
what?" 

"A  boat,  to  be  sure.  I'm  going  to  have  one. 
Pecket,  the  basket-maker,  has  got  one,  and  it  only 
wants  painting  up.  It 's  to  be  painted  green,  ana 
it  will  cost  a  lot  of  money ;  but  it 's  to  be  a  regula' 
little  clipper.  I  shall  keep  it  under  the  willows  in 
Davis's  Hole ;  but  mind,  you  are  not  to  tell." 

To  the  doctor's  mind,  distracted  ^***.  "°r?! 
thoughts,  the  boy's  speech  was  very  hazy ;  '^K^j^ 
heard  something  about  a  boat,  and  Davis's  xtoiOr    ii 
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■nd  tried  to  snbdae  his  own  impatience,  and  hn- 
mor  the  lad's  enthusiasm  for  the  new  toy,  as  he  gen- 
eralir  did. 

*<It'8  to  be  a  yacht  complete,  eh?  Sails  and 
rigging,  of  coarse,  and  a  crew  from  Lillipnt.  Well, 
I 'IT  come  and  see  you  sail  it  some  day;  but  mind, 
Frank,  don't  you  go  too  near  DaTis's  Hole.  Re- 
member what  it  was  named  firom.  Keep  to  the 
ponds  in  the  park." 

The  doctor  did  not  eee  the  lo<^  of  amazement 
and  contempt  with  which  Frank  received  his  ad- 
vice, nor  hear  the  tone  in  which  the  boy  repeated 
to  himself,  <<  See  me  sail  it  1  Keep  to  the  ponds  in 
the  park,  indeed  1 "  He  was  too  much  occupied  to 
tiiink  anything  more  just  then  of  Frank  or  his 
amusements.  "  Amy  was  anticipating  her  journey 
with  much  delight " ;  and  Lord  Frederic  would  be 
with  her. 

Well,  it  was  qnite  clear  that  he  himself  had  done 
right ;  nay,  it  was  just  possible  that  Mrs.  Lescar 
had  bKden  actuated  by  a  kindly  motive  in  telling  him 
all  this,  and  he  had  wronged  her.  She  might  have 
wished  to  satisfy  him  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  pro- 
ceeding. Yes,  of  course  he  had  done  right ;  and 
now  it  was  all  over,  and  he  could  never  hope  to 
see  Amy  again,  unless,  indeed,  he  saw  her  as  the 
wife  of  Lord  Frederic  Page.  He  hoped  he  never 
might  do  that.  He  said  words  which  were  not  gen- 
tle at  all  respecting  Lord  Frederic,  in  which  ho  was 
unjust,  since  Lord  Frederic  had  never  injured  him 
knowingly^  in  any  way ;  but  people  in  the  doctor's 
present  circumstances  are  not  always  just.  He 
looked  up  at  the  blank  windows  of  his  house  with  a 
dull  impatience.  If  there  had  only  been  some  stir- 
ring time  before  him,  some  great  rush  of  work  or 
excitement!  But  to  go  on  in  the  same  mill-horse 
round  of  visits ;  to  bear  patiently  with  the  garrulous 
list  of  new  diseases,  or  new  symptoms  of  the  hypo- 
chondriac up  at  Redford  Grange,  who  expected  to 
see  him  daily,  and  to  have  a  daily  change  d  treat- 
ment; to  listen  to  and  answer  the  well-known 
phitMes  of  hb  richer  patients ;  and  then  the  never- 
^ling,  '*  Ah,  thin,  doctor,  sure  it 's  the  drink  'tices 
him ;  if  it  wasn't  for  that  he  'd  be  as  good  to  us  as 
gold,"  of  the  Irish  quarter.  And  all  this  with  the 
consciousness  sore  about  his  heart  that  the  one  star 
which  had  filled  his  path  with  tender  light  was  gone 
from  the  nkjf  to  shine  no  more  for  him  forever. 


CHAPTER     VI. 
DROWNED   IN  THE  BAY  OF  NAPLES. 

Dr.  Seeker  was  walking  down  the  drive  from 
Dykeham,  and  the  purple  shadows  of  an  October 
sunset  fell  across  the  road  before  him,  but  he  never 
noticed  them.  He  was  thinking  about  the  sentence 
with  which  Mrs.  Lescar  had  greeted  him,  herself 
unmoved,  yet  uttering  the  words  with  a  certain 
riiythm  of  the  solemn  dignity  which  always  hangs 
about  such  tidings. 

"  A  very  shocking  thing  has  happened,  Dr.  Seek- 
er. Lord  Frederic  Page  is  dead ;  drowned  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples." 

Whatever  more  she  had  said,  or  he  had  answered, 
the  doctor  scarcely  knew.  He  was  only  anxious  to 
get  away  from  the  presence  of  the  woman  who  spoke 
so  quietly  of  an  event  which  filled  him  at  once  with 
a  strange  terror.  He  could  not  get  rid  of  the  words ; 
they  came  back  like  an  echo  fivm  the  dumb  lips  of 
pictures  on  the  widls ;  they  repeated  themselves  to 
nis  footst^  when  he  walked  away  from  the  house ; 


they  sounded  in  the  cawing  of  homewardrwheeling 
rooks  above  him, — **  Drowned  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples  I" 

He  might  have  heard,  if  he  would,  a  boy's  voice 
calling  to  him ;  or  he  might  have  seen  a  dark  boy- 
ish figure  running  in  the  direction  of  the  lodge  to 
meet  him  there.  But  the  doctor  saw  nothing  but 
the  sunlight  fiashiniir  along  a  blue  bav,  and  the  rip- 
ple of  cool  waters  t^t  lapped  the  snore,  and  whis- 
pered to  it  of  the  prey  borne  from  its  bosom  too  late. 
He  was  thinking  what  a  terrible  thing  it  is  to  be  cut 
off  suddenly,  wifliout  a  shadow  of  warning  out  of  the 
very  midst  of  all  the  sunny  joys  that  cluster  round 
a  smooth  young  life  and  make  it  dear.  No  spark 
of  hope  rose  on  the  sadness  of  the  doctor's  picture. 
If  such  a  sparkle  had  risen  he  would  have  hated 
himself,  ana  fought  it  back,  but  none  such  did  rise. 
The  thing  was  too  sudden,  too  terrible.  Individual 
hopes  and  possibilities  were  swallowed  in  the  aw- 
fnlness  of  uiis  one  stroke  which  had  cut  down  a 
man  in  his  prime  from  off  the  golden  earth.  Of  all 
the  merry  par^  that  were  with  the  drowned  man  — 
young  and  hearty  like  himself —  not  one  had  per- 
ished. All  were  picked  up  and  brought  to  conscious- 
ness again  save  this  one.  For  him  there  was  no 
more  any  throb  to  come  into  the  still  heart ;  no 
more  any  word  of  love  or  joy  or  pain  to  issue  firom 
the  silent  lips.  And  there  was  a  widowed  mother 
to  mourn  for  him,  and  brothers  older  and  younger 
than  himself,  and  a  sister.  But  it  was  of  none  of 
these  that  Carl  Seeker  thought  when  his  imaginsr 
tion  travelled  frx)m  this  individual  unit  of  the  human 
mass  fighting  vainly  With  the  waters  of  death  to 
those  left  behind. 

It  was  of  Amy  that  he  thought,  —  Amy,  whom  he 
had  taught  himself  to  associate  constantly  with  the 
dead  man.  It  was  for  her  that  his  heart  ached ; 
ibr  her  he  was  sorry,  —  sorry  with  an  intensity  of 
pity  which  had  nothing  in  it,  as  he  fancied,  of  the 
old  love.  In  the  presence  of  death  that  must  be 
still  and  dead  too.  Another  love  had  lived  for  her ; 
had  been  to  her  perhaps  what  she  once  was  to  him. 
The  doctor's  heart  was  very  sad  for  her ;  it  went 
out  to  her  with  that  puzzled,  painfol  incertitude 
which  longs  to  comfort,  but  can  find  no  way.  He 
could  not  comfort  her ;  no  one  living  could.  Into 
the  space,  brief,  but  to  him  a  measureless  gulf, 
which  separated  them  had  been  crowded  for  her,  as 
for  himself,  the  joy  and  sorrow  of  a  life.  Where 
was  she  now  ?  Whose  lips  would  comfort  her  for 
those  which  never  were  to  speak  to  her  again  ? 

Time,  or  rather  thoi^ht,  wiiich  acknowledges  no 
time  nor  space,  had  fied  very  fast  with  him  since  he 
heard  those  tidings.  A  shadowy  notion  came  to 
him  of  having  heard  them  before,  long  ago,  or  some- 
thing like  them,  or  of  having  dreamed  them.  Was 
there  an^'thiuff  of  the  dreamer  about  him  now,  and 
should  he  wase  up  presently  to  find  it  all  false  ? 

He  struck  his  cane  upon  the  gravel  sharply,  and 
walked  on.  Outside  the  lodge-gate  the  figure  which 
had  been  running  to  meet  him  stood,  flinging  stones 
in  the  direction  of  the  river. 

The  doctor  looked  at  Frank  Crevillon  doubtfully, 
as  though  he,  too,  mi^ht  have  sprung  firom  the  misty 
land  of  brain-created  ghost,  and  was  hardly  to  be 
spoken  to ;  but  Frank  jerked  away  his  last  pebble, 
and  turned  round. 

"I  wanted  to  see  you,  doctor.  Nobody  will  tell 
unless  it  is  you,  and  I  wanted  to  remind  you  that 
you  must  n't.  I  mean  about  my  boat,  x  ou  see 
they  are  coming  home,  and  they  would  be  worse 
now  than  ever,  because  —  " 
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Of  the  whole  sentence  Dr.  Seeker  seized  only  that 
one  salient  point,  that  one  brief  phrase  which  sent 
the  rest  into  the  background  of  total  obscurity. 
Mrs.  Lescar  had  told  him  nothing  of  that,  and  he 
had  laid  his  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder,  and  cut 
short  his  speech  with  an  abrupt  sharpness  for  which 
Frank  was  not  prepared." 

"  Coming  home  1 "  repeated  Carl.  "  Never  mind 
your  play tmn^s  now ;  wno  are  coming  ?  " 

"Papa  ana  mamma,  to  be  sure,  and  Amy  and 
then  —  " 

'*  O  Frank ! "  ejaculated  the  doctor,  in  a  strange 
hoarse  voice,  "be  a  good  boy  to  her — to  them. 
Be  very^ntle  and  good  to  them.  Remember  they 
have  had  a  terrible  shock." 

And  Carl  walked  away  rapidly,  leaving  the  boy 
to  stand  in  the  road  and  stare  after  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  helpless  bewilderment. 

"  Who  has  had  a  terrible  shock  ?  "  he  gnunbled. 
"  What  shock  ?  What  makes  him,  of  all  people,  so 
cranky  with  a  fellow  ?  1  wonder  does  he  take  my 
baat  for  a  plaything,  really  ?  Well,  I  don't  think 
he  11  blab ;  he 's  not  the  sort." 


CHAPTER  VII. 
IX  THE  PLEASANT  DYKE. 

A  November  day,  but  still  sunnv  and  genial.  Dr. 
Seeker  passed  up  the  side  of  the  dyke  towards  the 
Red  Ford,  from  whence,  in  this  autumn  barrenness 
of  foliage,  Dykeham  would  be  plainly  visible.  He 
scarcely  took  the  trouble  to  asK  himself  why  that 
path  was  chosen.  She  was  at  home  again ;  but  then 
she  was  nothing  to  him,  so  it  could  not  be  that.  The 
old  places  might  know  her  again,  but  he  never  saw 
her.  She  was  iU.  From  day  to  day  he  saw  the 
carriage  of  Dr.  Guise  turn  in  at  the  drive  gate,  and 
knew  that  the  old  man  was  goin^  to  see  Amy.  Was 
it  grief,  he  wondered,  or  the  sudden  shock,  or  had 
she  in  reality  overtadced  herself,  as  he  once  feared 
she  would  do  ? 

There  was  no  knowing  this ;  no  knowing  what 
Dr.  Guise  thought  in  the  impenetralia  of  his  own 
mind,  about  the  case  over  which  he  shook  his  head 
and  mumbled  predications  which  might  mean 
something  or  notning.  Carl  did  not  care  to  make 
too  many  inquiries  of  Dr.  Guise.  The  old  man 
and  the  young  one  were  not  antagonistic ;  but  they 
differed,  aa  youth  and  age  will.  Especially  in  this 
case  Carl's  lips  were  sealed.  He  wondered,  as  he 
walked  on,  switching  the  bushes  with  his  stick,  what 
sort  of  treatment  Dr.  Guise  afiected,  and  whether 
it  was  of  any  use.  He  did  not  wish  that  he  himself 
had  been  called  in.  The  thing  would  have  been 
too  painful,  too  impossible.  Not  that  he  could  not 
be  perfectly  calm  about  Amy,  thinking  of  her  sorrow 
witn  a  brother's  pity ;  but  then  he  did  not  want  to 
be  brought  into  closer  contact  with  her.  In  that. 
Sir  Francis  had  been  wise.  But  he  could  not  help 
speculating  about  her.  Would  she  wear  mourning? 
The  doctor  was  not  very  clear  in  his  own  mind  as 
to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  such  a  course, 
but  somehow  he  thought  she  would  wear  it.  There 
went  the  carriage,  with  those  black  horses  which 
were  the  special  pets  of  Dr.  Guise,  up  under  the 
beeches  amongst  which  he  had  watched  the  lights 
of  other  carriages  gleaming  fitfully  on  a  March 
night  which  he  remembered.  Would  it  have  been 
better  for  him  if  he  had  turned  back  that  night  ? 
if  he  had  written  to  Sir  Francis  and  got,  as  he 
nrahihlv  wr>iild  have  dnne  then.  whilA  tli«  hn.mnot.  I 


was  unprepared,  a  decisive  answer  ?  Better  if  he 
had  acquiesced  in  that  answer,  and  seen  Amy  no 
more?  He  thought  not;  and  the  question  wa« 
idle.  He  had  gone  on ;  he  had  seen  Amy ;  he  had 
had  at  least  a  share  of  life's  sweetest  moments ;  and  to 
lose  the  memory  of  them  would  be  to  make  the  past 
a  blank  as  well  as  the  futm'e.  And  it  wa«  all  over, 
now,  —  all  over  now  and  forever ;  and  he  could  see, 
he  thought,  that  it  was  better  it  should  be  so. 

In  a  moment  of  time,  quicker  than  any  pen  could 
write  the  words,  or  any  ton?ue  speak  them  the  foil 
consciousness  and  details  of  a  sudden  terrible  emer- 
gency came  upon  the  doctor  as  he  passed  from  be- 
hind the  shadow  of  a  giant  thorn  into  view  of  the 
river  again.  A  single  sharp  cry,  a  sullen  splash 
in  the  water,  laid  before  him  in  a  moment  his  posi- 
tion, and  he  knew  that  Frank  Crevillon's  boat  was 
indeed  no  plaything,  but  a  light  and  well-built  crafi 
which  danced  a  dance  of  mocking  triumph  on  the 
water,  and  dipped  her  prow  into  the  mimic  waves, 
as  though  in  light  laughter  at  the  would-be  mas- 
ter she  had  flung  overboard. 

"  Drowned  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  I  "  came  like  a 
flash  of  Ught  across  the  doctor's  eyes  in  that  moment. 
Was  it  to  be  the  same  tale  over  again?  It  is  a 
hard  thing  to  save  the  drowning.  It  may  read  easy 
in  books,  or  to  the  unpractised  heroes  who  never 
tried  to  swim.  But  the  swimmer  knows  how  hard 
a  thing  it  is ;  knows,  as  he  takes  his  spring,  that 
the  chance  in  his  favor  is  only  the  horsehair  hold- 
ing up  the  sword.  And  Dr.  Seeker  was  a  swim- 
mer ;  and  life  is  dear  to  us  all.  Here,  before  him- 
self, lay  that  sudden  death  which  had  seemed  to 
him  so  terrible ;  a  sudden,  swifl  whirl  into  eternity, 
with  no  space  for  summing  up  his  own  shoit-comings 
and  seeking  mercy ;  no  time  to  do  better,  or  fay  to 
do  better.  And  in  that  second  which  sufliced  for 
him  to  throw  off  his  coat,  a  thousand  thoughts  danced 
through  his  brain,  of  life  and  death,  of  hope  and  de- 
spair ;  of  Amv.  Would  she  know,  if  he  died,  how  he 
died  ?  Would  she  know  that  these,  his  last  thoughts, 
were  full  of  her  ?  Would  she  know  how  suddenly 
the  old  tenderness  came  rushing  in  upon  him  in  a 
great  flood ;  and  he  read  in  that  moment  that  he  had 
not  given  her  up,  —  that  she  was  his  one  love  still, 
now  as  ever,  and  forever  ? 

A  confusion  of  interlacing  branches  overhead, 
the  li^ht  motion  of  the  little  boat  on  the  ripples,  and 
then  uie  waters  of  the  Dyke  surging  into  his  own 
ears,  Frank's  coat  within  his  grasp,  and  a  brief 
hard  battle  for  life  1 


CHAPTER  vin. 
"ARE  YOU   BORRY?" 

No  spray  moved  in  the  rugged  black  branches 
outside ;  no  robin  perched  amongst  them  to  sing  his 
good-night  song,  and  bid  her  cheer  up  this  dull  Nch 
vember  night.  It  was  growing  dusK.  A  servant 
came  in  to  draw  the  curtains  and  light  the  candles 
in  the  big  centre  chandelier.  Amy  turned  from  the 
window  to  the  fire,  and  sat  down.  A  strange  pre- 
sentiment oppressed  her  of  something  unusuaJ  going 
on  in  die  house.  There  had  been  a  sudden  con^ 
sion,  a  hastv  opening  and  shutting  of  doors,  and 
voices  raised  above  their  wonted  pitch ;  but  she  had 
been  ill,  and  was  a  prisoner  in  the  drtLwin^^TOOOh 
whence  she  did  not  dare  to  issue  that  she  might  see 
for  herself  what  was  wrong  —  if,  indeed,  anything 
were  wrong.     She  looked  at  the  servant^s  face,  with 
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dull  and  expresiionless,  only  absorbed  in  tlie  light- 
ins  of  those  candleS)  so  she  gave  it  np. 

When  she  was  alone  again,  she  looked  into  the 
fire  and  thought  She  hM.  been  thinking  all  day ; 
not  because  hear  thoughts  were  pleasant  to  her,  but 
because  they  would  not  let  her  alone.  Was  she 
getting  well  ?  She  hardly  knew.  She  was  not  very 
sore  that  she  wanted  to  get  well.  Nobody  cared 
whether  she  did  or  not.  Of  course  it  was  verv 
wron?,  and  morbid,  and  foolbh  to  think  such 
thoughts,  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to  help  think- 
ing &em.  When  Dr.  Guise  looked  at  her  through 
his  spectacles,  and  pronounced  that  his  prescriptions 
had  done  her  goon,  she  lauded,  but  the  kind  old 
doctor  did  not  know  why.  He  would  say,  **  That 's 
right :  laugh  as  much  as  you  like ;  it  *8  better  than 
phTsic." 

Bat  the  fact  was,  that  when  Joanna  as  regularly 
as  a  certain  hour  came  round,  poured  out  a  glass  of 
nectar  for  Amy,  and  brought  it  to  her.  Amy  would 
look  at  it  and  through  it,  as  a  connoisseur  do^  at 
wine,  and  then  she  would  wait  until  Joanna's  back 
was  turned,  and  wickedly  throw  it  away.  No,  Dr. 
Guise  never  did  her  any  good  before,  and  she 
would  not  take  his  messes  now.  If  Sir  Francis  in- 
sisted on  his  coming  to  see  her,  why  of  course  he 
must  come.  She  could  not  help  that.  Perhaps  Dr. 
Guif«e  was  right  enough  when  he  pronounced  her 
malady  nothing  but  nervous  depression,  and  recom- 
mended change  and  individual  exertion.  Well,  she 
had  had  change  enough ;  Dykeham  was  a  change 
now,  and  she  preferred  to  remain  there.  As  for 
exertion,  there  was  nothing,  so  far  as  she  could  see, 
worth  exerting  herself  abcmt. 

While  she  sat  by  the  fire,  wondering  what  she 
could  find  to  do  besides  read  and  diink,  Joanna 
came  in.  Amy  just  glanced  at  her,  and  tliought 
there  was  something  unusual  about  her  face,  and 
then  Mrs.  Lescar  said,  **  Dr.  Seeker  is  here." 

She  was  sorry  for  having  said  it  when  she  saw  Amy 
suddenly  put  her  hand  to  ner  left  side,  as  she  had  a 
habit  ot  doing  if  anything  startled  her.  But  Mrs. 
Lescar  found  it  difficult  to  comprehend  this  extreme 
facility  for  being  startled. 

**  Prank  fell  into  the  Dyke,  and  Dr.  Seeker  saw 
him,  and  jumped  in  after  him.  Frank  will  be  all 
right,  the  doctor  says ;  but  they  have  put  him  into 
bed,  and  Lady  Crevillon  fiincies  he  is  feverish,  so 
the  doctor  has  promised  to  stay  here  the  night.  I 
thought  you  might  like  to  know." 

In  all  this  quietness  and  matter-of-^t  of  Joan- 
na's, Amy  could  not  know  that  for  once  in  her  life 
the  placia  woman  was  stirred  with  an  unwonted 
feeling  of  emotion.  If  there  was  any  one  she  cared 
for  very  much  in  the  world  it  was  Frank.  She 
saw  in  him  the  future  Sir  Francis,  the  head  of  the 
house  and  the  maintainer  of  its  good  name  and 
standing;  he  was  of  conseouence  in  her  eves,  over 
and  above  which,  she  haa  a  personal  liking  for 
him.  Dr.  Seeker  had  risked  his  own  life  to  save 
Frank's.  As  the  baronet  had  said,  it  was  a  very 
phicky  thing  to  do ;  and  as  Joanna  decided,  it  was 
more  than  could  have  been  expected.  Some  dim 
idea  of  justice  or  atonement,  or  reward,  she  hardly 
knew  which,  occurred  to  Joanna  as  she  stood  by 
Frank's  bed,  looking  at  the  lad's  white  face,  and  at 
his  small  fingers  curling  tight  round  the  doctor's 
hand.  She  thought  of  the  letter  which  she  had 
shown  to  Dr.  Seeker  that  sultry  August  day.  It 
was  no  harm  to  show  it ;  Joanna  stnck  to  that ; 
but  stUl  she  thought  she  would  tell  Amy  about  it, 
and  then  it  would  be  off  her  mind. 


"  Amy,"  said  Mrs.  Lescar, "  there  was  never  any- 
thing between  you  and  poor  Freddy  Page,  was 
there  ?  " 

Amy  looked  up  from  the  fire  with  a  spark  of 
sudden,  angry  light  in  her  eye. 

"  How  dare  you  ask  me,  tJoannaV  " 

"  I  was  n't  quite  sure.  He  only  bored  you  a 
little,  then.  And  Lady  Crevillon  did  her  best  to 
increase  the  boredom  ?  " 

Amy  made  a  gesture  of  assent,  if,  indeed,  that 
could  be  called  assent  which  was  utter  indifference, 
absence  of  mind,  or  intolerance  of  the  subject. 

"Well,  Lady  Crevillon  hinted  that  there  was 
something  between  yon.  She  even  said  plainly  that 
you  liked  him,  and  were  unhappy  because  of  a  fool- 
ish promise  which  vou  fancied  you  ought  to  keep." 

"Well,  Joanna?" 

"  Well,  Amy,  it  was  n't  probable  that  I  should  dis- 
believe Lady  Crevillon,  —  why  should  I  ?  Indeed, 
I  thought  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that  you  should  like  Lord  Frederic,  and  so  I  still 
think  it  would  have  been.  Dr.  Seeker  came  here 
to  inquire  after  you,  and  I  gave  him  the  letter.  He 
is  a  straightforward,  honorable  man,  for  a  plain 
country  doctor.  He  asked  if  I  thought  he  ought  to 
release  you,  and  I  said  yes." 

"  You  might  have  killed  me,"  was  all  Amy  said. 
And  she  said  it  so  quietly  and  low  that  Joanna  had  to 
consider  a  little  before  she  auite  knew  what  it  meant. 

"  I  think  Dr.  Seeker  felt  it  a  good  deal.  I  remem- 
ber that  he  would  walk  up  and  down  the  room, 
which  is  a  restlessness  that  always  makes  me  angry. 
But  it  was  n't  my  fault,  you  know.  I  acted  for  the 
best." 

"  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  to  me  now,  Joan- 
na?" 

"  All  ?  Really,  I  don't  know  of  anything  else. 
I  suppose  so." 

"  Then,  if  you  don't  nund,  I  wish  you  would  go 
away." 

Joanna  stared  a  little,  but  complied.  It  was 
very  odd.  She  had  been  married  herself,  and  had 
liked  Mr.  Lescar  very  well  indeed,  but  then  he 
was  in  every  respect  a  fit  person  for  her  to  like. 
That  Amy  ?houla  have  obstinately  preferred  Carl 
Seeker  to  Lord  Frederic  Page  was  a  thing  she 
really  could  not  understand.  But  it  seemed  that 
she  had  so  preferred  him.  It  was  a  matter  of  very 
little  or  no  real  conseauence  to  Joanna,  but  she 
thought  that,  so  far  as  sne  had  been  concerned  in 
separating  them,  she  would  undo  her  work,  and  the 
rest  was  in  their  own  hands. 

"I  should  n't  wonder  if  they  were  to  make  it  up 
again,"  thought  Joanna.  "  Papa  would  refuse  the 
doctor  nothing  now,  that 's  certain." 

She  went  up  stairs  again,  and,  sitting  down,  un- 
curled Frank's  fingers  from  the  doctor's  hand,  and 
actually  kissed  them  as  the  boy  slept.  Dr.  Seeker 
saw  her  do  this.  A  thought,  that  she  had  never 
looked  so  womanly  to  him  before,  came  into  his 
mind;  and  with  it  something  else,  —  a  strange, 
dawning  hope,  a  sudden,  wild  light  across  the  gray 
sky  of  his  life.  He  could  not  tell  why  it  came,  or 
whence,  but  there  it  was,  associated  in  some  strange 
way  with  the  unusual  tenderness  of  Joanna's  man- 
ner. She  had  kissed  Frank's  hand,  but  she  was 
looking  at  him,  Carl  Seeker,  and  it  was  some  emo- 
tion or  thought  connected  with  him  which  had 
written  itself  m  the  softened  lines  of  her  face. 

"  We  shall  never  know  how  to  be  thankful  enough 
to  you,"  I-'ftdy  Crevillon  had  said  to  him,  wringing 
his  hand.    With  some  such  words  also  the  baronet 
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had  expressed  his  gratitude,  but  this  strange  wo- 
man only  sat  down  and  kissed  Frank's  migers, 
with  that  unaccountable  softening  of  manner  to- 
wards himself. 

"Mrs-'Lescar,"  said  Carl,  "you  have  something 
to  say  to  me.  If  so,  if  it  is  anything  about  — 1 
suppose  I  am  right  in  my  head  —  whatever  it  may 
be,  say  it,  for  Gwl*s  sake,  and  don't  torture  me." 

"I  have  nothing  particular  to  s^,"  responded 
Joanna;  "only  I  thought  you  mignt  like  to  see 
Amy.  She  is  in  the  drawing-room.  It  was  all  a 
mistake  of  Lady  Crevillon's  about  poor  Freddy 
Page." 

The  doctor  heard  the  words,  looking  straight 
down  into  Joanna's  face.  Then  he  turned  away 
from  it ;  there  was  no  longer  any  softness  in  it  for 
him.  He  went  out  of  the  room  into  the  lobby,  and 
leaned  against  the  baluster,  trying  to  think.  Only 
a  few  hours  ago  ho  had  been  dwelling  on  Amy's 
sorrow  with  a  pity  which  he  had  called  a  brother's 
pity.  Now,  in  a  moment,  all  was  changed.  She 
nad  had  no  great  sorrow,  had  never  cared  for 
Lord  Frederic;  had  never,  perhaps,  forgotten, — 
what  did  she  think  of  him  ?  How  could  he  possibly 
justify  that  act  which  seemed  now  so  rash  ? 

But  Amy,  sitting  on  by  the  fire,  and  looking  into 
it,  was  no  longer  oonscious  of  anger  against  Joanna, 
Lady  Crevillon,  or,  indeed,  any  one.  One  human 
being  had  shut  them  all  out ;  one  wavering,  doubt- 
ful man,  walking  up  and  down,  fighting  with  his 
heart,  and  giving  ner  up.  She  knew  how  he 
would  look  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  room. 
Was  if  this  room  ?  Did  he  go  home  at  once  and 
write  his  letter  ? 

And  then  she  thought  of  the  scene  at  the  river 
side,  of  men  bearing  a  body,  which  was  Frank's, 
helpless  and  senseless,  giving  no  sign  by  which 
they  might  know  if  he  hved.  Suppose  there  had 
been  two  instead  of  one.     Suppose  — 

Then  she  looked  up,  and  saw  Carl  coming  into 
the  room ;  saw  him  come  and  bend  down  with  one 
knee  on  the  rug  beside  her ;  heard  him  say,  "  Amy, 
forgive  " ;  and  then  she  turned  and  put  her  arms 
round  his  neck  and  her  face  against  his  cheek.  He 
was  come  back;  he  had  never  meant  it.  The 
thing  had  been  as  hard  for  him  as  it  was  for  her ; 
and  now  it  was  all  over. 

"  0  Carl,  are  you  sorry  ?  How  could  you  write 
it  ?  How  could  you  think  it  ?  As  if  anything  in 
that  big,  noisy  world  out  there  could  make  you  less 
to  me  !    Never  doubt  me  again,  Carl." 

"  My  darling  —  never  I " 

M.  TURGUENIEF'S  «  LIZA." 

Thr  literature  which  aims  at  the  delineation 
of  real  life  is  of  all  orders,  ranging  firom  the  very 
frontier  of  the  higher  poetry  to  Uie  very  frontier  of 
matter-of-fact  chronicle  and  annals.  Between 
Goldsmith's  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield "  and  Defoe's 
"  Colonel  Jack  "  there  is  a  wider  difierence  of  kind 
than  between  Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village  "and 
his  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  though  one  of  these  last 
is  in  verse  and  the  other  in  prose.  Between  Miss 
Austen's  "Emma"  and  most  of  George  Eliot's 
"  Scenes  from  Clerical  Life,"  there  is  a  wider  differ- 
ence of  kind  than  between  Tennyson's  "  I)ora  "  and 
some  of  those  exquisite  prose  idyls  of  George  Eliot. 
And  again,  Croethe's  "Herrmann  and  Dorothea" 
approaches  more  closely  in  kind  this  beautiful  story 
orM.  TurguenieTs  than  does  almost  any  novel  we 
could  name,  imless  it  might  be  —  and  that  would 


only  approach  it  at  a  distance  — the  esqoiote  lit- 
tle pseudonymous  tale  called  "A  Lost  Love" 
by  Ashford  Owen,  which  delighted  the  world  and 
was  forgotten  some  fifteen  ^oars  ago.  "  Liza,"  wilt- 
ten  by  a  Russian  author  of  great  genius,  and  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Ralston  into  Enguah  so  pure  aod 
classical  thfat,  unlike  almost  all  translations,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  read  it  for  its  style  alone,  is  a  stoiy 
which,  without  rising  quite  into  the  elevated  tone 
of  poetrv,  keeps  often  so  close  to  its  boundary  that 
we  hardly  know  whether  we  admire  it  most  for  the 
liquid  atmosphere  of  what  we  may  call  its  skv  and 
cloud, — its  treatment  of  human  hope  and.  faith  and 
destiny,  —  ind  the  transjparent  sweetness  of  its 
pathos,  or  for  the  sharp,  firm  outlines  of  its  delin- 
eations of  character,  and  the  new  world  of  human 
life  and  action  which  it  opens  before  us.  "Liza"  is 
not  only  a  Russian  story,  hut  its  soe&ery  and  con- 
ceptions are  Russian  to  the  core,  and  therefiare  in- 
troduce the  English  reader  to  a  pc^ectly  novel 
world ;  and  yet  the  art  of  the  author  is  of  so  hidi 
a  Ikind,  his  imagination  pierces  so  c(HnpleteIy 
through  the  Russian  circumstance  to  the  spiritual 
qualities  which  are  mutually  intelligible  to  each 
other  all  the  world  over,  that  no  one  will  find  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  entering  into  the  spirit  of 
every  page,  or  wul  fail  to  find  his  imagination  en- 
riched bv  some  of  the  most  living  groups  and  the 
most  noble  individual  characters  which  have  been 
painted  for  us  since  "Romola"  was  written. 

No  doubt  the  texture  of  the  story  is  slight.  M. 
Turguenief  works  with  few  and  rapid  toaohes,  and 
elal^rates  but  little.  His  imagination,  perhaps 
because  it  is  full  of  poetical  depth  and  fucidi^, 
does  not  love  to  assimilate  a  great  mass  of  material, 
but  seems  to  give  us  the  essence  of  his  conceptions 
in  delicate  but  decisive  strokes.  These  two  little 
volumes,  minute  as  they  are,  contain  many  chapters 
of  explanatory  matter  which  are  not  strictly  essen- 
tial to  the  story,  but  of  the  nature  of  glosses  on  the 
text,  including  excursions  of  the  autm^r's  imagina- 
tion into  the  antecedents  of  characters  which  were 
already  living  before  our  eyes.  Yet  in  spite  of 
these  rapid  glances  back  of  the  author  at  the  for- 
mative influences  which  he  supposes  necessary  to 
have  made  the  leading  characters  what  he  has 
painted  them,  and  whidi,  interesting  as  the^  are, 
are  rather  of  the  nature  of  imaginative  criticisms 
by  the  author  on  his  own  text,  tnan  essential  to  the 
movement  of  his  plot  and  the  expression  of  his 
actors,  the  little  tale  brings  before  us,  as  if  we  had 
known  them  all  our  lives,  no  less  than  aeven  figurss 
all  of  the  most  living  order,  and  four  of  these  sevey^ 
at  least,  Liza  herself,  Liza's  great -aunt,  Marfe 
Timofeevna,  Lemm,  the  old  German  phvsiciaBt 
and  Vfurvara  Pavlovna,  Lavretsky's  unfaithnil  wife, 
characters  any  one  of  which  would  give  life  and 
substance  to  an  ordinary  novel.  We  cannot  be  as 
sure  that  the  two  Russian  pedants,  Lavretsky,  the 
true  man  embarrassed  by  ms  unnatural  education^ 
and  Panahine,  the  hollow  official  man,  ore  quite  of 
the  same  calibre,  because  the  truth  of  these  por- 
traits depends  much  upon  circumstantial  details,  of 
the  nice^  and  fulness  of  which  we  are  no  compe- 
tent judges,  nor,  indeed,  judges  at  all ;  and  the 
weak,  trivial,  vain,  and  sentimental  Maria  Dmitri- 
evna,  though  admirably  drawn,  is  hardly  a  figure 
of  the  first  rank.  But  the  four  characters  we  have 
mentioned  are  sketched  with  the  power  of  a  troe 
poet,  and  are  so  independent  of  the  mere  local 
drawing  and  eolor  through  the  medium  of  ^^^ 
of  course,  they  are  delineated,  that  any  one  "  '^ 
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knows  httman  nitture  at  all  reco^zes  the  power 
and  truth  of  the  picture  with  a  thnll  of  delizht. 

Ko  doubt  the  central  figure  of  Liza  herself  is  that 
which  gives  its  power  and  pathos  to  the  whole. 
And  when  we  looJc  back  to  the  few  scenes  in  which 
her  character  is  painted,  we  are  amazed  at  the  ap* 
parentlj  hast^r  lines  and  colors  of  a  portr^ture  which 
excites  a  sort  of  passion  of  tenderness  even  in  the 
reader.  Statuesque,  still,  sincere,  full  of  gentleness 
to  all,  but  always  self-possessed  till  pity  deepens 
into  love,  dreadinz  with  a  sort  of  spiritual  fear  to 
throw  her  heart  absolutely  into  any  numan  passion, 
and  full  from  the  first  of  a  shv,  religious  ardor 
which  consumes  her  alto^ther  when  once  she  loses 
her  ooe  hope  of  earthly  joy,  Liza  seems  almost  to 
rsise  and  widen  the  range  of  the  imagination  in  the 
sphere  of  spiritual  womanly  be^iuty.  It  may  rank 
beside  the  picture  of  Dinah  in  '^Adarn  Bede," 
though  Liza  is  only  a  sketch  and  Dinah  a  fiill-lengtb 
portrait,  for  truthfiilness  and  spirituality,  while  in 
the  intensity  of  poetical  loveliness  it  even  sui^asses 
that  wonderful  and  far  more  elaborate  creation. 
Aoffels  are  rarely  women.  Liza  is  all  woman,  yet 
with  a  dash  of  the  angel  that  only  a  true  poet  could 
have  given  her.  The  ideal  is  rarely  real.  Liza  is 
perfectly  real,  and  yet  is  the  embodiment  of  that 

**  lyric  lore,  half  sogel  luid  half  bird, 
And  ail  a  iroader  and  a  wild  desire," 

with  which  Mr.  Browning  has  enchanted  our  imag- 
inations. 

Perhaps  the  character  which  strikes  us  as  the 
seoond  in  power  and  originality  to  that  of  Liza  is 
the  crabbed  old  German  musician's,  Lemm's,  —  a 
Rembrandt-like  picture  of  stiff  and  soured  old  age 
lighted  up  by  the  belated  flame  of  a  true  artist's  de- 
votion to  a  rare  pupil's  purity  and  sweetness.  The 
picture  of  Lemm's  efforts  aner  a  composition  that 
»hall  delineate  in  some  i^adowy  way  the  nature  of 
Liza,  of  his  nervousness  as,  with  compressed  lips,  he 
opens  out  his  first  attempt  on  the  piano,  of  its  fail- 
ure owing  to  the  complex,  involved,  and  cramped 
movement  of  his  ihougnt,  and  of  his  despair  at  that 
£ulure,  and  then  later  of  the  success  witn  which  he 
breathes  his  passion  into  a  single  strain  of  trust  and 
purity  in  the  midnight,  is  one  of  the  finest  episodes 
we  can  remember  in  fiction.  The  cross,  reserved, 
a^e-stricken  man,  with  his  pn^ound  sense  of  failure, 
is  a  figure  far  from  i^eal,  and  yet  even  when  he  is 
at  his  crabbedest  the  artbt  conveys  that  sense  of 
an  inward  glow,  of  unsuccessful  genius  jarring  all 
his  nature,  whidi  prepares  us  for  the  gleam  of  fire 
when  it  comes. 

The  irritable,  sincere,  shrewd  old  aunt  Marfa 
Timofeevna»  with  her  sharp  humor,  her  keen  eye 
for  affectations  and  falsehoods  of  all  sorts,  her  dread 
of  religious  enUiusiasm,  and  her  profound  tender- 
ness of  nature,  is  a  character  of  slighter  interest,  no 
doubt,  than  either  of  those  we  have  meaUoned,  but 
not  of  less  living  force.  The  contrast  between  her 
somewhat  jerky  energy  of  nature  and  Liza's  spirit- 
ual stillness  of  soul  is  a  very  happy  one,  and  tends 
to  bring  out  the  higher  art  in  the  painting  of  Liza 
as  mu^  as  to  relieve  it  with  more  commonplace 
materials.  Her  saroaatic  antipathy  to  her  niece's, 
Haria  Dmitrieyna's,  sentimentaiism  is  most  happily 
rendered.  Altogether,  she  brightens  and  vivifies 
the  story  which  might  otherwise  be  in  too  much 
danger  of  a  certain  melancholy  idealism, — its  high- 
er characters,  except  her  own,  partaking  of  the 
dreamy  and  contemplative  nature. 

Ihe  character  of^  the  unfaithful  wife,  Yarvara 
Pavlovna,  a  thoroughly  selfish  and  impure  nature 


of  the  velvet  kind,  is  drawn  with  a  power  hardh^ 
excelled  even  in  the  picture  of  her  rival  Liza.  M. 
Turguenief  evidently  delights  in  drawing  charac- 
ters more  or  less  imbued  with  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment. There  are  three,  at  least,  in  this  little  group, 
one  true  artist,  and  two  with  the  superficial  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  temperament,  though  without  a  trace 
of  any  disinterested  love  of  the  ideal.  Varvara 
PavlovxiA's  sofl  audacity,  her  inward  laughter  and 
acted  tears,  the  delight  in  conquest  which  brings 
her  back  to  try  if  she  cannot  reconquer  her  alien- 
ated husband's  heart,  for  whi(^  she  does  not  care, 
or,  at  all  events,  extort  a  larser  allowance  fix>m  his 
generosity,  —  the  verve  and  elasticity  of  her  enjoy- 
ment of  tnie  rdle  of  temptress,  even  with  those  whom 
she  only  wishes  to  disturb  and  unsettle,  not  to  win, 
her  mischievous  sensualism,  the  ecstasy  of  half-bac- 
chanalian rapture  with  which  she  dwells  on  a  cer- 
tain noisy  waltz  of  Strauss,  and  the  utter  coldness 
of  heart  which  does  not  even  permit  her  to  adhere 
consistently  to  the  part  she  is  assuming,  are  drawn 
with  a  wealth  of  small  touches  which  is  perfectly 
astonishing,  when  you  consider  the  few  pages  de- 
voted to  her  at  all. 

We  can  give  no  extract  from  this  wonderful  lit- 
tle story  wmch  will  at  all  do  justice  to  its  genius, 
but  we  are  sure,  not  only  that  it  cannot  disap- 
point any  one  with  a  true  feeling  for  the  higher  art, 
but  that  it  will  be  one  of  those  few  books  |o  which 
its  readers  will  return  time  after  time  with  new 
pleasure,  as  they  do  to  books  which  teach  them 
more  of  life  than  life  itself.  Of  the  accuracy  of  the 
translation  —  from  the  scholar's  point  of  view  —  we 
cannot  judge  at  all,  as  the  present  writer  is  wholly 
ignorant  of  Russian.  But  there  are  in  every  page 
phrases  which  have  all  the  force  and  sharpness  of  a 
great  original.  To  give  an  example  of  what  we 
meant  when  we  are  told  that  Grcdeonovsky  laughed 
"  a  thin  and  cringing  laugh,"  we  feel  sure  that  if 
that  is  not  both  choice  and  faithful  translation,  Mr. 
Ralston  must  have  himself  the  literary  powers  of  a 
keen  observer  and  a  subtle  painter  of  human  life. 

SURVIVAL  OF  mSTIl^CTS. 

It  is  a  popular  fallacy,  which  cannot  be  too 
plainly  repudiated,  that  all  peisons  living  at  the 
same  time  are  contemporaries.  A  very  slight  de- 
g^ee  of  observation  is  sufficient  to  refute  the  notion. 
Without  speaking  of  antiquaries  and  others,  who 
manage  to  erect  dams  in  the  shape  of  bookcases 
and  study  walls  for  the  puzpose  of  artificially  arrest- 
ing a  little  backwater  from  the  current  of  time,  we 
n^d  not  travel  far  to  find  whole  populations  living 
in  remote  ages. 

A  few  hours'  journey  will  take  us  to  the  middle 
ages  in  the  Tyrol,  and  a  day  or  two  further  east 
we  come  upon  regions  where  time  has  stood  still 
since  the  very  dawn  of  modem  civilization.  There 
are  remote  islands  where  the  natives  are,  properly 
speaking,  contemporaries  with  the  makers  of  the 
kitchen-middings,  and  living,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, in  the  Bronze  or  Stone  Age.  It  b  more  in- 
teresting, however,  to  note  how,  in  one  and  the 
same  district,  time  runs  at  all  the  different  paces 
described  by  Rosalind,  with  persons  living  side  by 
side.  In  external  appearanoe  they  do  not  differ 
considerably ;  but  one  is  really  living  at  the  present 
day,  whilst  aiiother  is  a  specimen  of  the  primeval 
savage,  or  it  may  be  of  the  Middle  Ages,  just  coated 
with  a  thin  varnish  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We 
are  accustomed  to  quote  the  proverb  about  scratch- 
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ing  a  Russian;  but  transformations  quite  as  re- 
markable may  be  made  by  subjecting  an  English- 
man to  the  same  operation.  It  is,  K>r  example,  a 
common  remark,  which  has  many  very  interesting 
applications,  that  not  a  few  old  heathen  supersti- 
tions, and  ceremonies  founded  upon  them,  are  to  be 
discovered  amongst  our  peasantry  at  the  present 
day.  Various  practices  at  weddings  recall  the  re- 
mote time  when  marriage  consisted  in  the  simple 
and  decisive  process  of  carrying  off  the  bride  by 
force.  There  are  ceremonies  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter which  in  all  probability  were  originally  observed 
in  honor  of  pagan  deities,  and  have  since  taken  the 
superficial  dress  of  the  established  religions  of  suc- 
cessive epochs.  Few  things  are  more  curious  than 
the  way  in  which  old  creeds,  supposed  long  ago 
to  be  dead  and  buried,  and  satisfactorily  foi^tten, 
every  now  and  then  crop  up  to  assert  their  con- 
tinued vitality.  On  the  same  principle  W3  know 
that  words  which  were  thought  to  have  dropped 
out  of  the  language  still  find  lurking-places  where 
they  survive  until  some  emergency  brings  them 
forwards.  The  use  of  railways  brought  out  two  or 
three  expressive  words  which  had  been  long  hidden 
away  in  such  profound  depths  below  the  ordinarpr 
surface  of  language  that  it  is  hard  to  trace  their  ori- 
gin. Even  amongst  people  who  pass  themselves 
off  Yevy  successfully  as  contemporary  mortals  we 
find  ih§se  curious  resurrections  of  extinct  supersti- 
tions which  suggest  that  their  believers  are  rather 
the  inhabitants  of  a  past  epoch,  who  by  some  acci- 
dent have  not  heard  of  their  own  death,  than  real 
living  and  moving  modems.  The  spirit-rappers, 
for  example,  bo  far  from  having  invented  a  brand- 
new  absurdity,  are  really,  as  Mr.  Tylor  has  recently 
pointed  out,  cases  of  the  survival  of  primitive  modes 
of  thought. 

The  whole  theory  which  explains  the  creaking 
of  a  table  by  the  intervention  or  a  spirit  is  precisely 
the  ancient  method  of  fetichism.  Not  only  is  the 
method  of  reasoning  the  same,  but  the  old  applica- 
tions of  it  survive.  When  the  Davenport  brothers 
nntied  knots  by  the  help  of  supernatural  powers, 
they  were  only  repeating  a  performance  which  had 
been  rehearsed  in  Esqmraaux  huts  and  by  various 
savage  conjurers.  A  mode  of  divination  has  recent- 
ly become  popular  by  what  is  called  planchette,  —  a 
simple  contrivance  for  enabling  a  person  to  write 
apparently  under  the  influence  of  bits  of  wood  in- 
stead of  his  own  fingers.  A  method  in  all  respects 
essentially  similar  has  long  been  practised  by  cer- 
tain Eastern  races.  It  is  not  so  much  that  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,  aa  that  nothing  becomes 
altogettier  antiquated.  A  superstition  is  apparent- 
ly killed  down,  but  some  fragments  of  it  remain, 
and,  like  the  objectionable  weed  which  has  spread 
through  our  rivers  of  late  years,  suddenly  sprouts 
up  again,  and  astonishes  us  by  its  amazing  powers 
ot  multiplication. 

These  special  instances,  which  might  be  indefi- 
nitely multiplied,  are  enough  to  illustrate  a  truth 
which  is  susceptible  of  much  wider  application. 
The  organization  of  society  varies  slowiy,  and  we 
generally  complain  that  reforms  in  practical  matters 
lag  far  behind  the  ideas  which  they  are  supposed 
to  embody.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  cnanges 
take  place  in  many  details  long  before  the  mass  of 
mankind  is  at  all  capable  of  appreciating  the  gen- 
eral truths  which  they  exemplify.  Persecution 
had  become  impracticable  long  before  the  principle 
had  been  grasped  that  the  State  had  no  business  to 
inti>rft>i^  xrifh  thft  relicrious  beliefs  of  the  individual. 


Indeed,  at  the  present  moment  the  principle  is  so 
imperfectly  understood  that,  if  people  did  not.  shrink 
from  the  logical  consequences  of  their  theories, 
many  clergymen  and  ladies  would  obviously  derive 
extreme  satisfaction  from  seeing  the  argnmfntof 
physical  force  once  more  apphed  to  speculative 
controversies.  Duelling  still  survives  in  every 
European  country  except  England,  and  its  exiit- 
ence  implies  that  a  prejudice  congenial  to  certain 
military  or  chivalrous  instincts  has  long  surrived 
the  order  of  ideas  on  which  it  was  originally  founded. 
It  is  quite  unnecessary,  however,  to  go  outside  our 
beloved  island  to  find  plenty  of  instances  of  tMs 
strange  vitality  of  certain  sentiments  long  after  the 
apparent  extirpation  of  the  root  from  which  they 
ori™ally  sprang.  What,  for  example,  is  the  true 
philosophy  of  tne  Muscular  Christian  V  To  a  ce^ 
tain  limited  extent  he  may  possibly  be  an  outgrowth 
from  the  wants  of  the  time.  The  increase  of  towns 
and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  open-air  exercise 
imake  an  increased  attention  to  athledc  pursuits 
not  only  pardonable  but  highly  desirable.  This, 
however,  would  be  a  very  inadequate  account  of 
the  singular  species  of  enthusiasm  which  began  by 
infesting  our  schools  and  universities  in  spite  of  the 
coolness  of  the  authorities,  and  has  ended  by  carry- 
ing away  the  authorities  themselves.  The  disease 
in  its  most  characteristic  developments  is  marked 
by  symptoms  far  exceeding  any  reasonable  tenden- 
cy to  the  cultivation  of  our  physical  nature.  The 
most  desperate  cases  end  in  a  kind  of  absorption  of 
the  brain  by  the  muscles,  and  the  patient  is  found 
to  be  sufiering  from  a  strange  hallucination  whid 
entirely  distorts  the  true  relations  of  thinzs,  and 
leads  nim  to  form  a  curious  ideal  of  the  highcft 
human  type,  in  which  all  intellectual  and  monl 
excellence  is  regarded  merely  as  a  useful  condition 
towards  developing  his  athletic  capacities. 

There  may  be  various  ways  of  explaining  s 
social  phenomenon  so  singular  and  so  little  suited 
to  the  general  spirit  of  the  times.  The  rimplest 
supposition  is  apparently  one  thef  nature  of  which 
we  nave  already  indicated.  Some  of  the  prejudice* 
and  beliefs  wluch  went  to  make  up  the  creed  of 
the  old-fashioned  countrv  ^ntleman  of  the  Squire 
Western  type  were  still  lingering  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Various  circumstances,  such  as  the  increase 
of  wealth  unaccompanied  by  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  re6nement,  prepared  a  favorable  ground 
into  which  the  seeds  of  contagion  might  fall.  The 
result  was  the  sudden  outbreak  of  a  disease  which 
has  hitherto  baffled  the  efforts  of  all  the  establbbed 
physicians,  and  indeed  has  been  too  generally  en- 
couraged by  them,  under  the  mistaken  impreawioo 
that  its  symptoms  were  those  of  the  exuberant 
health  rather  than  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
patient.  We  thus  witnessed  the  reappearance  in 
modem  society  of  a  type  admirably  suited,  it  mty 
be,  for  a  ruder  state  of  thino^,  but  singularly  nn- 
fitted  for  a  time  in  iriiich  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  admitted  that  the  soul  and  the  intellect  are 
nobler  parts  of  man  than  his  stomach  or  his  mu^ 
cles. 

Following  out  the  same  principle  we  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  discovering  numerous  cases  where  the 
social  or  political  instincts  wldch  are  concealed  hy 
certain  superficial  arrangements  suddenly  reveal 
themselves  in  their  old  unmodified  condition.  ^* 
sometimes  laugh  at  Americans,  who,  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  admirable  democratic  institutions, 
show  quite  as  fine  a  taste  for  the  charms  of  crowns 
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bloated  aristocracy.  The  criticism  is  yery  fair, 
but  it  implies  an  exasperated  estimate  of  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  new  ideas  can  be  imbibed  simply 
from  the  operation  of  new  institutions,  even  assum- 
ing that  the  institutions  are  perfectiy  successful. 
The  old  instinct  which  makes  a  native  Englishman 
love  a  lord  his  been  far  too  deeply  impressed  upon 
his  character  to  be  washed  out  by  a  few  generations 
under  democratic  rule.  In  course  of  tmie  it  may 
be  that  new  social  arrangements  will  generate  coiv 
responding  sentiments,  but  the  process  is  slow  and 
uncertain.  In  Europe,  to  take  a  similar  case,  it  is 
held  in  all  public  speeches  and  newspaper  articles 
and  philosophical  works,  that  the  ancient  dogma  of 
a  divine  rignt  of  kinzs  has  been  finally  discredited 
and  destroyed.  A  king,  though  he  may  be  the 
object  of  a  reasonable  loyalty  on  his  own  account, 
or  simply  as  the  visible  symbol  of  patriotic  emo- 
tions, is  no  longer  considered  as  belonging  to  a 
separate  class,  and  in  possession  of  a  special  divine 
commission.  His  power  is  intrusted  to  him,  as  to 
odier  officials,  for  the  good  of  the  people.  This  is 
all  very  well,  and  nothmg  can  be  plainer  In  theory. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  the  old  notion  of  royal  sanc- 
tityhas  by  no  means  lost  its  efficacy. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  persons  now  in  Europe 
who  manage  to  support  very  respectably  the  charac- 
ter of  claimants  fur  a  throne,  which,  without  some 
remnant  of  the  divine-rights  theory,  would  be  sim- 
ply absurd.  If  a  king  was  truly  believed  to  be  no 
more  than  any  other  man,  an  ex-Kin^  would  have 
no  more  sanctity  than  an  ex-President,  and  the 
Queen  of  Spain  excite  as  little  emotion  as  Mr. 
Johnson,    llie  fact  that  there  is  still  a  certain  de- 

rof  loyaltv  left  towards  such  people  proves  that 
notion  of  a  divine  right  still  Imgers  in  some 
small  classes.  But  it  is  perhaps  more  significant 
that  when  a  people  resolve  to  start  a  new  dVnasty 
on  the  genuine  constitutional  plan,  they  never  think 
of  going  beyond  the  existing  royal  families.  The 
Spaniards  are  in  terrible  perplexity  because  none 
of  that  sacred  class  ran  supply  a  suitable  candidate 
for  the  place ;  if  they  had  really  ceased  to  believe 
in  the  ancient  doctrine,  their  choice  would  be  prac- 
tically unlimited,  and  they  might,  if  they  chose,  se- 
lect a  ruler  by  competitive  examination,  or  any 
other  patent  scheme  of  discovering  merit.  The  fact 
that  such  a  course  is  always  taciUy  assumed  to  be 
out  of  the  question,  proves  how  strong  a  flavor  of 
superior  sanctity  still  surrounds  crowned  heads, 
long  after  we  have  ceased  to  assert  it  in  words  and 
mdeed  have  most  explicitly  renounced  it. 

Mr.  Lecky  wrote  a  book  to  illustrate  the  proposi- 
tion that  ancient  beliefs  frequentiy  expire  not  by 
the  attacks  of  opponents  or  because  tne  force  of 
argument  is  manifestly  against  them,  but  by  a  kind 
of  spontaneous  decay  when  they  have  become  un- 
suited  to  the  prevailing  atmosphere  of  opinion.  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  many  cases  which  however 
they  may  be  explained,  lend  much  countenance  to 
the  theory.  But  the  inverse  case  is  equally  common 
and  remarkable.  Beliefs  apparentiy  disappear 
when  the  logical  base  upon  which  th^  are  founded 
is  finally  cut  away.  But,  as  a  rule,  they  are  very 
slow  to  die.  They  retire  into  remote  country  dis- 
tricts, or  they  lurk  in  the  breasts  of  particular 
classes.  They  display  themselves,  not  by  any  de- 
nial of  the  fundamental  principle  to  which  they  are 
opposed  but  by  incidentally  modifying  the  views 
which  men  ts^e  of  subsidiary  questions.  People 
generally  admit  afler  a  certain  quantity  of  argu- 
ment that  two  and  two  make  four,  out  they  continue 


to  entertain  grave  doubts  as  to  the  application  of 
the  same  principle  to  more  complex  arithmetical 
questions.  They  look  at  them  in  the  light  of  their 
inheiited  preiudices,  and  continue  to  cherish  a  faint 
hope  that  twice  six  may  possibly  be  thirteen  in  spite 
of  the  cavils  raised  by  obstinate  logicians.  The 
progress  of  knowledge  consists  as  much  in  getting 
rid  of  old  prejudices  as  in  learning  new  truths; 
and  people  continue  to  use  the  old  formula  in  deal- 
ing with  corollaries  when  they  have  learnt  to  apply 
the  new  ones  to  the  primary  propositions.  And 
thus,  as,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  a  horse  retains 
almost  invisible  stripes  because  its  ancestor  was  a 
zebra,  we  are  marked  by  the  traces  of  old  creeds 
and  instincts  for  centuries  afler  we  profess  to  have 
abandoned  them. 


A  PROVINCIAL  BALL  IN  FRANCE. 

Pabis  is  a  great  social  sun,  around  which  eighty- 
eight  satellites  revolve,  by  which  they  are  warmed, 
and  from  which  thev  reflect  their  light.  Every 
department  has  its  bttle  imitative  capital,  where 
thinzs  Parisian  are  things  perfect,  absolutely  in- 
capable of  improvement.  The  satellites  are  as 
obedient  to  the  whims  of  the  greater  orb,  as  are 
the  satellites  of  Saturn  to  their  controlling  planet. 
Each  of  these  eightv-eight  provincial  capitals  has 
its  imitation  of  the  Tuileries,  its  little  courtj^and  its 
manners  and  fashions,  imported  from  the  great  dic- 
tatorial centre.  The  prefect  is  a  littie  emperor, 
the  prefecture  a  Lilliputian  Tuileries ;  and  there  is 
in  all  of  them  an  imitation  aristocratic  old  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  a  quarter  of  the  Champs  Ely- 
s^es,  petty  boulevards,  cafes  a  la  Paris,  and  coteries 
of  society  divided  into  Bourbons,  Orleanists,  Impe- 
rialists, and  Sansculottes.  Curious  is  it  to  see  with 
what  proud  reverence  society  in  the  provinces  looks 
up  to  society  at  the  Great  City,  —  with  what  kind- 
ly condescension  the  Great  City  looks  down  upon 
its  little  worshippers  I  Madame  la  Marquise,  who 
has  a  hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Honord,  and  deigns  to 
spend  a  part  of  the  season  at  the  provincial  capital, 
is  inevitably  the  leader  of  its  society ;  she  is  the 
despot  of  its  fashions,  her  table  is  a  constant  exam- 
ple to  the  gourmands,  her  manners  are  studied,  her 
presence  in  the  houses  of  the  provincial  aristocracy 
IS  an  honor  descending  an  heirloom  of  tradition  in 
the  happy  family  so  highly  blessed.  Even  Parisian 
vices — whose  multitude  is  legionary,  and  whose 
character  attests  at  least  the  inventiveness  of  the 
French  ennuyd  —  are  diligently  copied,  so  that  if 
vou  will  but  convert  social  Paris  to  virtue,  you  will 
nave  a  regenerated  social  France.  Even  the  fash- 
ion which  they  have  in  Paris,  which  seems  a  fashion 
en  permanence,  of  swindling  every  Englishman  and 
American  who  goes  there  with  mouth  and  pockets 
open  and  eyes  diut,  has  penetrated  to  the  "  primi- 
tive "  rural  towns ;  and  the  "  simple  honest  folk  " 
of  remote  Gironde  or  sea-girt  Finisterre  will  cheat 
you  as  glibly,  with  as  smooth  a  face,  as  the  bland- 
est glove  girl  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

A  day's  journey  from  the  metropolis,  there  stands, 
close  by  a  superb  river,  one  ot  those  musty  old 
towns  which  boasts  a  prefect  and  a  palace,  a  gen- 
eral and  a  mayor,  and  a  polyglot  population,  Paris- 
worshippers  to  a  man,  —  perhaps  we  should  say,  to 
a  woman,  for  the  ladies  of  France  are  the  blindest 
of  all  devotees,  whether  of  religion  or  society.  A 
musty,  rickety,  staggering  old  town,  with  streets 
full  of  drunken  houses  three  centuries  old,  tumbling 
against  one  another,  and  eccentric  aneient  bridges, 
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which,  by  a  lon^  contigtiity  to  the  river  waves, 
have  theikiselveB  become  wavy  and  undolatitig,  not 
at  all  safe  to  cross,  yet  remahung  there  because 
they  are  old,  and  tiie  conservative  folk  won't  dese- 
crate them.  An  old  toWn,  neverdieless,  which  is 
wide  awake  to  the  fashions,  and  has  its  '^  season," 
its  August  races,  its  winter  carnival,  its  periodical 
official  i<^tes  and  balls,  like  all  other  French  man- 
kind. On  the  16th  of  Au^nst  its  cosey  Parthenon- 
imitated  tiheatre  displays  fi  conspicuous  loyalty  by 
a  "  Vive  TEmpereur  1 "  emblazoned  on  its  musty 
ftu^ade  in  laudatory  gas,  just  under  the  armless  and 
noseless  row  of  Muses  which  were  propped  atop 
fliere,  tiiey  sav,  in  the  halcyon  days  of  Cardinal 
Due  de  Bicheueu. 

Here  we  found  ourselves  one  bright  crisp  Febru- 
ary day,  intent  on  studying  quaint  manners  and 
customs,  ctirious  to  observe  provincial  French  soci- 
ety, with  plenty  of  time  on  our  hands,  and  fortu- 
nately some  acquaintance  among  the  beau-monde  of 
this  capital  of  "  primitives."  Antoine,  whose  ac- 
quaintance we  had  made  one  night  at  the  Op^ra 
Comique  in  Paris,  where  he  had  kindly  helped  us 
out  of  a  squabble  with  an  employe  about  oiu:  seats, 
which,  engaged  a  week  beforehand,  we  found  filled 
and  overnowing  by  two  fat  old  French  dowagers, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  "  bribery  and  corruption  " 

to  obtain  them.    Antoine  was  a  native  of  R , 

oscillatid  constantly  between  there  and  Paris,  knew 
every  soul  in  the  place,  was  hand  and  glove,  as 
well  with  the  "  monde  de  la  Prefecture '°  as  with 
the  grumpy  old  Bourbon  aristocracy.  He  devoted 
himself  to  us  with  that  restless  enthusiasm  which  a 
French  host  is  apt  to  display  on  behalf  of  a  foreign 
visitor.  He  showed  us  all  the  sights,  drove  us  to 
all  the  neighboring  castle  ruins  and  famous  vine- 
yards, procitfed  us  admission  to  private  galleries, 
took  a  box  for  us  at  the  theatre,  and  ordered  for  ns 
at  the  principal  restaurant  a  particularly  elaborate 
banquet  of  dishes  du  pays.  The  provincial  society, 
through  his  exertions,  we  revelled  in  to  satiety. 
We  saw  all  the  provincial  belles  of  the  place,  were 
sauged  and  ogled  by  all  the  matrons  with  eligible 
daughters,  took  dinner  here  and  there  en  families 
and  even  penetrated  to  the  gloomy  old  halls  of  the 
provincial  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  where  we  saw 
the  portrait  of  Loius  XVI.  hung  with  crape,  and 
that  of  Monseigneur  the  Count  of  Chambord  fes- 
tooned with  the  snow-white  flag  of  Bourbon  royalty. 
"  Mes  amis,"  said  Antoine,  one  day,  after  we  had 
"done"  ever}'thing  in  the  place  and  its  vicinity, 
"  we  will  go  to  the  Prefect's  balL  There  you  will 
see  our  society  at  its  best.  It  is  a  quaint  country 
reproduction  of  Haussman's  balls  at  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville.  It  is  as  amusing  as  seeing  Hamlet  played 
by  a  strolling  company,  after  having  enjoved  Kean 
at  the  Princess's  "  (Antoine  had  lived  in  England"). 
It  was  just  what  we  wished ;  so  our  bustling  little 
friend  carried  his  overflowing  politeness  to  the  pal- 
ace, and  eloquently  persuaded  Monsieur  the  Prefect 
to  send  us  cards  of  invitation.  In  a  day  or  two 
the  postman  brought  us  two  huge  square  envel- 
opes, in  which  we  fennd  elegantly  curved  cards, 
whose  contents  ran  somewhat  after  this  fashion  :  — 

"The  Ptefect   of  the    Department  of and 

Madame  de  Mont  Cervin  request  the  pleasure  of 

the  presence  of  Monsieur at  the  Palace  of  the 

Prefecture,  on  the  evening  of  February  17th,  at 
nine  o'clodc 

"  On  dans^ra. 


Baron  Haussman's  cards  themselves  are  not  more 
neat  and  sumptuous ;  everything  in  the  style  was 
h  la  Paris,  even  to  the  sending  the  invitations  a 
fbrtnidit  before  the  night  of  the  ball. 

"  'You  must  dress,"  admonished  Antoine,  "  with 
quite  as  much  care  and  elaboration  as  if  you  were 
going  to  the  Tuileries.  Monsieur  the  Prefect  is 
very  particular." 

It  was  manifest,  on  the  principal  streets  of  tlie 
town,  that  among  the  ladyfblk  at  least  the  occasion 
was  a  great  one.  There  was  an  immense  amoant 
of  flutterm^  of  dresses  among  the  glove  shops  and 
milliners,  the  dressmakers  and  the  fancy  slipper 
shops.  The  fortunate  ones  could  be  distmgnisned 
firom  the  slighted  by  the  happy  or  disappointed  ex- 
pressions of  the  faces.  The  good  dames  of  the  pro- 
vincial capital  were  as  eager  to  receive  car(es  Iw 
the  Prefect's  ball,  as  are  those  of  Paris  to  be  invitees 
to  the  Tuileries  and  the  Hdtel  de  Ville.  The  wire- 
pulling and  intrigues  set  in  motion  to  this  end  arc 
manifold  and  original.  For  here,  at  the  balb  of 
the  Prefect,  is  the  great  matrimonial  mart,  whether 
in  province  or  metropolis.  Here  it  is  that  the  thou- 
sand  and  one  ''old  campaigners"  lay  their  traps 
for  unsuspecting  young  gentlemen,  who  have,  or 
promise  to  come  into,  fortunes  and  great  proprieU'^. 
Here  it  is  that  the  blooming  young  demoiselles  of 
France  are  arrayed  in  all  their  glory,  where  their 
charms  are  forced  by  the  keen  artifice  of  the  older 
female  heads  into  their  highest  possible  reftdgence. 
Here  are  the  fortune  and  title  nunters, — the  vic- 
tims and  the  victors  of  the  great  and  holy  institn* 
tion  of  manages  de  convenance ;  you  mi^t  think 
yourself  in  a  Turkish  market  for  the  sale  of  Cir> 
cassian  beauties,  so  freely  and  minutely  are  physi- 
ognomies and  physical  forms  examined,  and  ao 
shrewdly  are  the  advantages  of  this  or  that  young 
monsieur  or  mademoiselle  weighed  and  compare<£ 
It  is  with  many  a  dowager,  yearning  for  a  son-in- 
law,  the  last  chance.  Her  petites  demoiselles  are 
getting  Uasdes;  every  year  it  is  becoming  more 
difficult  to  conceal  the  intruding  wrinkles,  to  hide 
the  increasing  pinched  appearance  of  the  skin,  to 
inftise  a  forced  vivacity  and  a  difficultly  acted  yoitth- 
M  piquancy  into  the  poor  tired  maids,  hunted  to 
death,  —  alas!  not  by  men,  but  by  mammas, — in 
the  race  after  a  husband  and  a  permanent  place  in 
the  great  woman-world,  —  society. 

Last  summer,  at  Trouville  and  Vichy,  was  a  dia- 
heartening  fulure.  Monsieur  le  Comte  flirted  with 
Mademoiselle  Hortense  most  desperately — and  jilt- 
ed her.  Young  Piquot,  the  Paris  merchant,  was 
amazingly  attentive,  ever  by  the  side  of  Louise,  took 
her  boating,  taught  her  fishing,  got  up  at  dawn  to 
play  croquet  with  her,  —  and  had  the  InsuflTerable 
impudence  to  propose  to  that  red-haired  giri  from 
the  neighboring  village  in  the  very  midst  of  it  I 
These  little  untoward  circumstances  may  not  reach 
Paris,  —  the  Parisian  dowager  may  forget  them,  and 
thev  may  descend  to  oblivion  amid  the  glitter  and 
rush  of  Parisian  pleasure.  But  such  things  reap- 
pear like  ill-visajged  phantoms  to  the  dame  of  t£e 
provincial  capital.  Grbssip,  the  fastest  traveller  mxA 
veriest  Paul  Pry  there  is  in  the  ftail  human  world, 
wafis  every  lightest  story,  every  petty  Intrigue,  firom 
the  great  summer  resorts  to  the  country  towns  wtiei^ 
live  its  victims ;  and  the  stories  are  gloated  over 
with  great  gusto  in  the  mansions  where  there  are 
rival  demoiselles  to  be  *'  settled,"  and  to  whom  eT- 
ery  discomfiture  of  the  enemy  is  as  a  sweet  and 
pleasant  savor.     Rival  ^^M.  campaigner"  take* 
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lo0t  as  it  goes  the  TOtmds ;  and  even  embellishes  it, 
diat  it  may  have  a  readier  bearing  and  a  more  fktal 
effect. 

The  nigbt  came,  bright  and  clear,  and  we,  arrayed 
strictly  according  to  the  code  ceremonial,  were  ready 
promptly  at  the  twae  appointed.  The  usually  quiet 
streets  were  already  noisy  with  the  rumbling  of  car- 
ringes  and  cabs,  which  seemed  to  be  in  an  amazing 
hurry  to  reach  the  palace,  for  what  reason  we  soon 
learned.  The  fiedthful  Antoine  soon  arrived  with 
our  own  vehicle,  and  we,  too,  Whirled  rapidly  on  the 
rtony  thorotighfares,  down  long,  narrow  winding  old 
streets,  anon  through  a  pretty  little  old-faslnoned 
Square,  alon?  the  river  quays,  until  finally  we  came 
in  sizht  of  me  pref^tnre  itself.  It  was  all  ablaze 
widi  lights  ;  a  row  of  bright  cas  jets  crossed  the  front 
of  the  lon^,  white,  tasteful  edifice ;  over  the  gate  was 
another  illumination ;  while  upon  the  fa^aae  there 
appeared  a  fiery  illustration  of  the  imperial  herald- 
17  of  Napoleon  in.  The  vehicles  were  already  so 
many,  that  the  long  line  of  them,  awaiting  tiieir 
turns,  extended  far  up  the  street  which  lea  to  the 
prefecture.  Within  tnere  was  truly  a  very  inspirit- 
mg  "  sound  of  revelry  by  night " ;  and  the  figures 
of  the  guests,  in  official  parslphemalia  and  the 
gaudy  hues  of  the  feminine  toilet,  betrayed  them- 
selves through  the  dazzlingly  lighted  windows. 
While  exercising  the  sublime  quality  of  patience,  in 
waiting  to  reach  the  door,  Antoine  was  so  kind  as 
to  give  us  some  lessons  regarding  the  customs  of  the 
ball.  At  last  we  drove  up  to  the  high,  wide  portal, 
gave  our  orders  to  cocker,  and  enteral.  There  was 
a  vast  vestibule,  with  apartments  on  either  side :  at 
the  upper  end,  a  broad  staircase,  separating  mid- 
way, two  smaller  flights  leading  right  and  left. 
Tm  vestibule  and  staurcase  were  adorned  with  high 
planta,  flowers,  shrubbery,  and  festoons  lea^*and 
floral.  On  one  side  of  the  vestibule  the  ladies, 
and  on  the  otl^er  the  gentlemen,  laid  aside  hats  and 
cloaks,  giving  them  to  some  neatly  clad  bonnes, 
who  ticketed  them  and  put  them  carefully  away  in 
cribs. 

When  we  reached  the  top  of  the  broad  staircase, 
we  were  stopped  by  a  man  in  livery  who  sat  at  a  lit- 
tle table  witn  a  huge  book  before  him,  and  who,  de- 
manding our  names,  inscribed  as  we  dictated.  Then 
we  ascended  to  the  top,  and  fbund  ourselves  in  a 
suite  of  apartments  scarcely  less  magnificent  or 
romptuous  than  the  reception-rooms  of  the  Tuileries 
itself.  We  entered  the  anteroom,  in  the  middle  of 
which  was  a  fanciful  and  very  unique  arrangement 
of  plants  and  flowers,  rising  in  a  xind  of  tasteful 
pyimid.  Here  we  were  confh)nted  by  a  huge  fel- 
low in  livery,  as  straight,  bulging,  and  crusty  as 
posrible,  who,  having  token  our  names,  pompously 
marched  to  a  high  door,  and  with  great  oignity 
Wonted  them  out 

We  were  indignant,  however,  to  hear  each  of 
ow  names  atrociously  mangled;  espedally  my 
friend  Jenkins,  who  started  to  hear  nimscfr  an- 
nounced to  the  Prefect  by  something  which  sounded 
ym  like  "  Monsieur  Jackass  I "  In  we  walked, 
and  fbund  ourselves  opposite  a  very  sleek-looking, 
closely  shaved,  gaudily  dressed  gentleman,  —  no 
le«8  a  person  than  Monsieur  the  Prefect.  He  was 
standing ;  and  bv  his  side,  on  a  satin  fautonil,  sat 
Madame  la  Pr^fete,  a  stately  mass  of  perplexing 
circumambient  lace  and  ribbons,  with  jewels  wink- 
injr  at  you  Grom  all  over  her  head  and  arms,  and  a 
perfectly  Parisian  society  smile  of  welcome.  Mon- 
sieur was  dressed  in  a  blue  coat,  three  fburths  hid- 
<ien  m  broad  eccentric  silver  lace,  and  was  the 


very  picture  of  a  prosperous  and  not  ill-natured 
official  of  consequence. 

Our  devoirs  to  host  and  hostess  performed,  we 
passed  on  into  the  dancing  saloon,  a  long,  superbly 
gscmished  apartment,  with  musicians  laboring  fran- 
tically over  their  brass  and  catgut  at  the  upper  end. 
The  chandeliers  were  supplied  with  innumerable 
wax  candles,  it  being  plebeian  in  France  to  use  gas 
outside  the  kitchen  and  entries.  Life-size  portraits 
of  Napoleon  HI.  and  Eugenie  graced  the  walls, 
**  Donn^  par  8.  M.  I'Empereur,"  as  the  panels 
were  careful  to  tell  you;  the  walls  were  richly 
gilded  and  corniced,  adorned,  not  as  the  wealthy 
edifices  of  England  are,  with  heavy  oaken  panel- 
lings and  ceilinsrs,  btit  in  that  lighter  and  more 
gaudy  style  which,  universal  in  French  hotises,  is 
so  typical  of  the  national  character  itself. 

The  room  was  already  crowded  to  suflbcation, 
albeit  it  was  but  a  few  minutes  past  the  invitation 
hour ;  the  dancers  could  hardly  move  through  their 
figiu^s,  and  mademoiselle's  attempts  to  glide  grace- 
fmly  and  fascinatingly  through  the  "  ladies'  chain  " 
were  painf\illy  balked  by  her  bumping  against  some 
one  at  every  curve.  It  was  a  curious  sight,  this 
ball-room  in  the  provinces. 

On  the  two  long  sides  of  the  saloon  were  two  rows 
of  seats,  one  in  front  of  the  other,  those  against  the 
wall  being  raised  fauteuils,  rising  above  the  chairs 
in  fiT>nt.  On  this  back  row  of  raised  fauteuils  Fat 
in  all  their  majesty  the  aristocratic  and  wealthy 
dowagers  of  Rr- — .  So  haughty  and  starched  did 
they  look,  with  their  satin-lined  opera-cloaks,  their 
bejewelled  eyedasses,  their  gray  nair  arranged  h 
la  mode,  and  tneir  rich  lace  caps  disposed  With 
matronly  dignity,  that  they  reminded  one  of  the 
senate  scene  in  Othello,  and  seemed  a  bench  of 
stern  feminine  judges,  considering  the  pros  and  cons 
of  holy  matrimony.  There  they  sat,  the  long  line 
of  shrewd  old  schemers,  deeply  intent  on  their 
game,  acting  the  Gorgon  to  one  young  man  and  the 
would-be  mother-in-law  to  another,  according  to 
circumstances.  On  the  seat  below  each  sat  her 
blooming  (natural  and  artificial)  daughter  or  daugh- 
ters, watched  over  by  mamma  with  too-anxious  care, 
exhibited  in  the  matrimonial  mart,  and  looking  each 
her  sweetest  and  modestest  with  all  her  little  might. 

Now  the  reason  why  the  carriages  had  been  in 
such  haste  to  reach  the  preffecture  was  clear.  The 
old  dowagers  were  running  a  race  for  the  best  seats. 
Just  as  the  ambitious  gardener  or  fruiterer  will  strain 
every  nerve  to  secure  the  most  prominent  and  ac- 
cessible stall  in  the  market  where  to  display  hh 
carcftilly  prepared  and  tastefblly  arranged  stock,  so 
did  these  "  old  campaigners  "  of  the  province  have 
their  carriages  at  the  door  exactly  at  the  stated  mo- 
ment, calculate  to  the  nicety  of  a  second  how  to  ar- 
rive at  the  prefecture  just  long  enough  before  the 
hour  of  invitation  to  enter  the  saloons  as  the  clock 
strikes,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  appropriating  the 
most  eligible  seats  for  self  and  daugnters,  those  most 
eligible  seats  being  the  ones  most  conspicuous  and 
easiest  of  approach  for  messieurs  les  messieurs. 
This  great  point  gained,  —  and  everybody  kno^ 
how  important  it  is  for  a  general,  military  or  social, 
male  or  female,  to  have  me  choice  of  his  ground, 
—  madame  would  enthrone  herself  aloft,  and  her 
daughters  would  take  the  seats  below  her;  and 
mamma  would  fix  a  ribbon  here  and  a  curl  there, 
stooping  fh)m  her  eminence  for  the  purpose,  and 
would  uien  lean  back,  and  with  her  eyeglass  take  a 
deliberate  survey  of  die  general  effect  with  an  ex- 
haustive coup  dceiL 
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Thns  the  ladies,  old  and  young,  ensconced  in  a 
double  row  of  seats,  extending  on  either  side  the 
len^  of  the  room.  The  gentlemen  are  grouped  to- 
gether in  a  thick  kaleidoscopic  bunch  near  the  door, 
kaleidosoopic  because  of  the  yariety  and  gorgeous- 
ness  of  their  appareL  They  are  absorbed  in  diO^nt- 
ly  ogling  the  double  line  of  fair  ones,  in  mwng 
out  a  mental  list  of  partners,  remarking  to  each  oth- 
er things  complimentary  and  otherwise  of  the  dear 
ladies,  one  sayin?,  "  Mon  Dieu  I  how  lovely  Made- 
moiselle D — -—  IS  to-night  1"  another,  *^  Madame 

R is  more  artistic  than  ever  this  evening ;  she 

has  changed  her  coiffeur  ;  her  cheeks  are  of  a  more 
delicate  rose  than  usual " ;  another,  "  There 's  that 

old  Gorgon  la  Baronne  de  la  F 1    Mademoiselle 

might  make  a  catch,  had  she  not  always  that  U(;ly  old 
witch  by  her  to  petriftr  one,"  and  so  on.  The  or- 
chestra strikes  up  and  the  bunch  of  the  sterner  sex 
breaks  up  and  spreads  along  the  row  of  seats,  carte 
des  dances  in  hand.  Eyery  gentleman  has  the  right 
to  ask  any  lady  whom  he  cnooses  to  dance,  whether 
he  knows  her  or  not.  Introductions  are  not  comme 
ilfauU  The  prudent  man,  however,  he  who  is  well 
yersed  in  the  manners  of  society,  will  first  take  the 
precaution  to  conciliate  madame  by  asking  her  per- 
mission to  ask  mademoiselle  for  her  hand  in  the 
next  quadrille.  Madame  runs  her  eye  rapidly  over 
him,  glances  keenly  at  his  iace,  and  wen,  if  the  scru- 
tiny is  satisfactory,  grants  his  petition.  Ten  to  one 
she  knows  all  about^  im,  though  his  eyes  may  never 
have  rested  on  her  before ;  is  well  up  in  his  antece- 
dents ;  knows  his  fortune  within  4i  thousand ;  and 
could  tell  him  off-hand  who  his  great-grandfather 
was.  As  he  takes  his  place  on  the  floor  with  made- 
moiselle, Madame  Grorgon  keeps  a  never-wavering 
watch  upon  the  couple.  Eyery  smile  he  gives  her, 
every  time  he  keeps  a  lingering  grasp  on  her  hand 
at  the  conckision  of  a  figure,  every  glance  of  one  or 
other  which  may  betray  a  growing  fancy  or  be  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  delicate  compliment,  all  is  noted  by 
the  "  old  campaigner,"  who  sits  and  calculates,  and 
hopes  for  a  happy  denouement  and  marriage  bells. 
]f  she  is  pleased  with  monsieur,  he  may  safely  lin- 
ger by  his  partner's  side  after  she  has  resumed  her 
seat,  and  then  madame  listens  with  vast  content  to 
his  gracefully  murmured  speeches,  ai^d  builds  her 
chateaux  en  E»pagne  higher  and  more  beauteous 
than  ever.  Still,  die  never  suffers  them  fi-om  her 
sight.  If  monsieur  invites  mademoiselle  to  take  re- 
freshment, he  must  include  madame  also,  and  he 
presses  through  the  throng  with  mamma  and  daugh- 
ter on  either  arm.  Nor  will  he  dare  to  ask  to  be 
permitted  to  call  on  mademoiselle  on  the  day  succeed- 
ing the  ball,  to  inquire  aft^cr  her  health  afler  so  much 
excitement.  His  only  chance  to  speak  with  her  is 
at  the  ball  itself.  Even  if  he  is  really  smitten,  the 
charming  tete-h-teles  of  a  loyer  are  denied  him : 
he  must  hie  him  to  a  notary,  and  send  him  as  am- 
bassador to  plead  for  him  at  the  paternal  hearth- 
stone. So  is  the  fashion  regarding  courtship  and 
marriaze  in  provincial  France. 

But  me  flirtations  of  the  evening  are  not  confined 
to  bachelor  messieurs  and  unprovided-for  made- 
moiselles.   For  instance,  Madame  and  Monsieur  de 

L go  to  the  ball  simply  and  purely  to  get  rid  of 

each  ouer.  They  are  tJie  natural  result  of  mari- 
ages  de  convenance  ;  they  were  married  because  he 
had  a  (2e  to  his  name  ana  a  ch&teau  in  Normandy, 
and  because  she  brought  a  dot  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand firancs  a  year.  They  don't  hate  or  loye  each 
other,  but  each  of  them,  after  his  or  her  fashion, 
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come  to  the  ball  and  separate  at  the  door;  madame 
is  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  listening  to  the  flattery 
of  her  dear  friend  Marie's  faithless  spouse ;  monsieor 
is  in  the  opposite  comer,  bending  over  the  yoong 
lady  who  was  married  last  month,  and  whose  hus- 
band in  his  turn  has  gone  to  Paris  to  flirt  with  some- 
body else. 

Husband  and  wife  keep  apart  the  whole  eyenb^; 
see  each  other's  attentions  elsewhere  bestowed  with 
the  sublimest  indiflVirence ;  enjoy  a  delightftil  even- 
ing, and  ride  Miome,  sitting  as  far  apart  from  each 
other  as  possible  in  the  carriage,  and  never  utter  a 
word  from  one  end  of  the  ride  to  the  other.  They 
are  just  the  people  to  tell  you  that  manrying  for 
love  is  ridiculous  twaddle,  yet,  think  you,  are  they 
really  happy  ?  ^liile  the  couples  are  dancing  and 
the  married  folk  are  flirting,  pass  we  through  the 
brilliant  saloon  to  a  smaller  apartment  opening  out 
of  it,  and  we  find  ourselves  in  tne  refreshment-room. 

Here  mostly  the  "  old  buffers  "  congregate  and 
are  stationary  for  their  chief  pleasure  at  the  ball 
is  eating  and  drinking.  Generals  with  their  gold 
lace,  epaulets,  and  broad  breasts,  a  perfect  finna- 
ment  of  stars  and  orders;  the  mayor,  pompons  and 
bedizened  with  an  outrageously  gaudy  official 
costume,  army  oflicers  and  nayy  ofllicers,  sob-pre- 
fects and  secretaries,  foreign  consuls  and  judges, 
are  standing  about  in  little  knots,  talking  politics 
and  the  prospects  of  war,  the  last  judicial  scandal 
and  the  crops,  meanwhile  sipping  Sillery  and  nib- 
bling at  the  little  fancy-shaped  cakes  and  the  nuir- 
rons  glaces  peculiar  to  the  art  of  the  French  po/tf- 
sier.  We  like  the  plan  of  giving  the  refipeshment*; 
it  is  to  have  a  broad  buffet  at  one  end  of  the  rooiD. 
with  a  large  table  or  counter,  behind  which  stand 
liveried  garcons  to  serve  whomsoever  is  gastronomi* 
cally,  inclined  to  whatsoeyer  takes  their  fencyfor 
the  moment  The  table  itself  is  garnished  with 
pyramids  of  fruit,  fresh  or  conscrv^ ;  with  plates 
of  sandwiches,  hot  rolls,  and  fancy  cakes ;  with  pik? 
of  oranges  and  grapes,  and  unique  arrangements  of 
symbolical  candy.  The  wines,  coflfee,  choolat<?,i«- 
creams,  and  sherbets  are  served  as  they  are  caUed 
for,  in  their  hottest  or  coldest  state,  as  the  article 
is:  trays  are  constantly  appearing  with  steamins 
negus  and  ponchy  as  the  gaix^on  announces  with  i 
stately  roll  of  yoice ;  champagne-bottles  are  poppin? 
right  and  left,  and  are  emptied  fiist  as  little  dioabof 
eager  guests  crowd  up  to  receive  a  small  share  of  the 
bubbling  and  fizzing  nectar,  while-  the  more  5taid 
sherry  and  Chablis,  St.  Jullien  and  madere  arequi^^r 
passed  around  in  small  glasses  at  the  ftirther  end. 

After  the  quadrille  is  oyer,  the  heated  dancew 
crowd  up  to  the  buffet ;  pantine  and  fiur  yom 
demoiselles,  as  well  as  nibicund  old  dowagers,  swal- 
low glass  aft;er  glass  of  punch  and  Carte  blanche 
without  so  much  as  a  vnnk.  Then  they  rash  out 
again,  somewhat  more  than  refineshed,  and  leare  the 
land  clear  once  more  to  what  we  may,  not  Sst^ 
spectftilly,  term  the  "  steady  "  eaters  aiid  drinkerf. 
Some  there  are,  of  not  yery  high  estate,  who  hzst 
succeeded  in  obtaining  invitations  to  the  ball  hj 
one  stratagem  and  another,  to  whom  thePrefecU 
buffet  is  an  annual  feast,  replete  with  delicaci« 
quite  unknown  to  them  in  every-day  life*  ^^ 
are  clerks,  and  now  and  then  a  poor  little  «^f».^ 
a  hall-famished  medical  student  These  din* 
with  the  pompous  old  dignitaries  above  "*®'*^?"f: 
the  permanent  guardianship  and  privileges  of  t*>e 
buffet :  their  hearts  sink  as  the  heated  dancert 
pour  in,  and  re^-ive  again  as  thev  tide  o"*  *^ 
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resources  of  the  buffet  seem  exhaustless;  it  con- 
tbaes  to  diFpense  unlimited  wines,  liquors,  rolls, 
and  what  not,  until,  in  the  early  hours,  the  com- 
pany has  gradually  left  silence  reigning  in  the  gor- 
geous halls. 

There  is  another  room,  leading  out  of  the  dan- 
cing saloon,  where  something  of  interest,  by  the 
faces  of  which  we  catch  a  glimpse  there,  seems  to 
be  going  on.  It  is  a  snug  little  room,  richly  fur- 
nished, and  especially  provided  with  a  number  of 
small  tables.  We  enter,  and  find  if  to  be  devoted 
to  the  exciting  pastime  of  gambling.  An  innocent- 
looking  young  demoiselle  glances  in  at  the  door, 
sees  what  is  proceeding,  smiles  a  pretty,  not  at  all 
disapproving  smile,  and  passes  gavly  on.  There  is 
flagrant,  open  vice  at  a  fasnionable  ball,  and  innocent 
youth  sees  it,  not  blushing  with  shame,  but  met- 
ing it  wiUi  a  smile  1  Such  is  society  in  provincial 
France,  and  such  the  example  the  elders  give  the 
rising  generation.  Even  Monsieur  the  Curd  is 
there,  me  physician  of  souls  and  tiie  Heaven-con- 
secrated castigator  of  evil  manners,  bending  over 
the  table,  his  pious  eves  lit  up  with  the  keen,  anx- 
ious glare  of  tne  spirit  of  gaming  itself. 

The  Prefect  and  his  lady  having  passed  round  to 

rt  their  guests  in  person,  this  was  the  signal  for 
breaking  up  of  the  ball.  Soon  the  carriages 
began  to  whirl,  and  the  quiet  old  town  once  more 
re-echoed  to  the  clattering  of  the  horses  and  the 
tramp  of  the  guests  who  preferred  to  return  homo 
on  foot.  The  dowagers  were,  some,  doubtless,  con- 
tent with  the  nighrs  operations,  and  others,  with 
a"  little  doubt,  mortified  bv  one  more  failure. 
Mademoiselle  put  away  her  silks  and  laces  for  the 
next  party,  and  for  an  interval  the  town  resumed 
its  wonted  sleepiness  and  monotony.  It  was  one 
more  picture  —  this  ball  —  of  human  society  in 
these  modem  days ;  and  it  suggested  reveries  and 
comparisons  between  the  new  France  and  the  old 
France  of  the  Bourbon  era.  And  we  came  away, 
not  regretting  that  our  own  lot  was  cast  amon^  the 
less  vivacious,  but  far  more  healthy  customs  ol  our 
Anglo-Saxon  race. 

FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS.* 
Dr.  Johnson  has  told  us  something  about  the  toil 
and  trouble  which  are  the  necessarv  lot  of  the 
makers  of  dictionaries ;  and  on  the  title-p^e  of  his 
Lexicon  Facciolati  has  inscribed  the  words,  "  Ex- 
partus  disces  quam  gravis  isle  labor**  But,  unde- 
terred by  either  warning  voice,  Mr.  Bartlett  has 
compiled  and  published  a  collection  of  "  Familiar 
Quotations  "  which  might  very  fairly  claim  for  itself 
the  name  of  a  dictionary  or  cyclopedia,  so  exhaus- 
tive is  it  of  its  subject.  It  differs,  indeed,  firom 
most  other  books  of  quotations  that  we  have  seen  in 
respect  of  its  arrangement,  which  is  based,  not  on 
the  subjects  treated  of,  but  on  the  chronology  of  the 
aathors  whose  works  have  been  laid  under  contribu- 
tion in  its  pages.  Mr.  Bartlett  has  limited  himself 
to  English  authors,  it  is  true,  —  a  fact  which,  we 
thinkThe  might  easily  have  made  clear,  and  ought 
to  have  made  clear,  in  the  title  of  his  work ;  for  it 
is  just  conceivable  that  many  persons  might  pur- 
chase it  in  the  hope  of  finding  in  it  a  notice  of  those 
stock  quotations  Irom  Virgil  and  Horace  which  are 
even  now  so  **  familiar  "  to  readers  of  the  debates 
u  not  to  have  lost  their  right  to  be  regarded  as 
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strictly  "  phrases  in  common  use  "  within  Her  Ma- 
jesty's dominions. 

Mr.  Bartlett  commences  the  catalogue  of  authors 
upon  whom  he  has  drawn  with  Chaucer ;  and  his 
list  of  writers  anterior  to  Shakespeare  includes 
Thomas  h  Kempis,  Rabelais,  Tom  Tusser,  Coko, 
Cm  antes,  Spenser,  Raleigh,  Sidney,  Marlowe,  and 
Richard  HooKcr.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  as  he 
sails  down  the  stream  of  time  after  Shakespeare  he 
enriches  his  pages  with  many  of  the  gems  of  bril- 
liant thought  and  happy  expression  which  are  scat- 
tered up  and  down  through  the  writings  of  Bacon, 
Donne,  Ben  Jonscn,  Bishop  Hall,  Beaumont, 
Massinger,  Fletcher,  George  Herbert,  Selden,  Isaac 
Walton,  Herrick,  Shirley,  Lovelace,  Crashaw,  Cow- 
ley, and  Waller,  all  anterior  in  birth  to  John 
Mlton.  And  Mr.  Bartlett  has  here  given  us  a 
well-timed  reminder  of  the  extent  to  which  we  Eng- 
lishmen —  and  may  we  not  say  the  world  ?  —  are 
indebted  for  the  best  and  the  wisest  thoughts  that 
have  come  down  to  us  to  those  two  great  authors 
whose  names  we  have  used  as  landmarks,  those  men 
not  of  one  a<ie  or  of  one  country ;  for  out  of  the  first 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  pages  of  his  book 
Shakespeare  occupies  no  less  tinan  seventy  pages, 
and  Milton  twenty-four,  while  from  the  tunefial  and 
sprightly  and  right  quotable  Robert  Herrick  he 
contents  himself  with  giving  us  scarcely  a  page  and 
a  half,  and  the  conceits  o^  terse,  epigrammatic 
George  Herbert  are  dismissed  in  a  single  page. 
We  have  not,  however,  looked  in  vain  for  a  single 
**  familiar "  quotation  from  his  works,  except  for 
that  stanza  so  acceptable  to  the  advocates  or  tem- 
perance :  — 

**  Drink  not  tho  third  glaaa,  which  thou  oanat  not  tame 
When  once  it  is  within  tliee,  hut  before 
Mayst  ru)e  it  as  thon  list  *,  and  pour  the  shame 
Which  it  would  pour  on  thee  upon  the  fl^. 
It  is  roojt  just  to  pour  that  on  the  gmund 
Which  would  throw  me  there  if  I  Icfpt  the  round.*' 

Samuel  Butler,  as  might  be  expected  fix)m  the  au- 
thor of  Hudibras,  brings  a  large  supply  of  wit  and 
practical  sense  for  ouotation,  as  also  do  Dryden, 
Swift,  Addison,  ana  Fope.  Strange  as  it  may 
sound,  however.  Sir  Richard  Steele  supplies  but  a 
■ingle  para^ph,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  but 
thi^.  Sir  Samuel  Tuke,  too,  puts  in  his  appear- 
ance with  a  single  quotation,  though  it  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  one  of  all  but  univers^  application :  — 

**  He  Is  a  fbol  who  thinks,  by  force  or  skill, 
To  turn  the  current  of  a  woman's  will.*' 

Edward  Young,  the  author  of  Night  Thoughts,  is 
far  more  prolific  of  good  and  quotable  matter,  and 
accordingly  we  have  from  his  pen  four  pages  of 
terse  and  pointed  sayings,  none  of  which  are  at  nil 
superfluous.  Pope,  however,  as  the  poet  of  society 
and  of  literature,  is  laid  under  contribution  to  a  far 
larger  extent  than  any  other  poet  or  writer  of  his 
time,  eighteen  pa^es  b!eing  allotted  to  those  pointed 
couplets  and  single  lines  in  which  he  showed  such  a 
masterly  power  of  epigram.  ITiree  pages  aft^r  this 
strike  us  as  rather  scanty  measure  for  the  sayings, 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  grave  and  gay,  in  prose  and  in 
poetry,nind  we  venture  to  think  that  in  a  future 
edition  both  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  and  Johnso- 
niana  might  be  made  to  furnish  a  more  copious  sup- 
ply of  such  fare.  If  we  may  take  the  number  of 
pages  which  Mr.  Bartlett  devotes  to  each  writer  as  , 
an  approximate  standard  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
English  language  is  indebted  to  him  for  additions 
to  uie  ever-accumtilating  stores  of  wit  and  wisdom 
that  are  treasured  in  our  literary  garners,  the  ^^e 
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pages  which  he  devotes  to  the  poet  Gray  would 
Ic^  us  to  infer  that  the  author  of  the  Elesy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard  had  exercised  a  far  wioer  and 
more  lasting  influence  on  English  literature  than  we 
could  have  unapned  to  be  the  case.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  t£at  a  writer  so  essentially  popular 
and  dealing  so  extensively  with  the  mtni^iCE  of  Eng- 
lish life,  and  especially  of  country  life,  as  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  should  furnish  even  a  larger  supply  of 
familiar  quotations  than  the  polished  and  senten- 
tious and  philosophic  Burke,  and  that  The  Travel- 
ler and  The  Deserted  Village  should  be  more  gen- 
erally quotable  than  Reflections  on  the  French  dev- 
olution. What  we  have  said  of  Goldsmith  applies 
equally  to  William  Cow  per,  to  whom  six  pages  are 
devoted,  mainly  taken  from  The  Task,  —  that  poem 
which  so  few,  we  fancy,  would  care  to  read  through 
and  yet  which  is  so  rich  in  individual  passages  of 
beauty  and  truth.  The  same  can  scarcely  be  said 
of  Crabbe,  who  is  dismissed  with  only  half  a  page; 
but  then  Chrabbe,  while  he  photo^aphed  the  details 
of  life  with  exactness,  was  no  philosopher,  or,  at  all 
events,  never  rose  above  the  level  of  the  ahnormis 
sapiens  of  our  old  friend  Horace.  Bums,  however, 
fares  sufficiently  well  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bartlett 
to  insure  popularity  for  his  book  in  the  Land  o' 
Cakes. 

Passing  on  to  the  departed  writers  of  our  own 
time,  or,  at  all  events,  those  whom  our  elder  read- 
ers can  remember,  we  find  George  Colman,  Rob- 
ert Hall,  Samuel  Rogers,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Charles  Lamb,  James  Montgomery,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Byron,  Campbell,  Tom  Moore,  Leigh  Hunt,  Shel- 
ley, Keats,  Milman,  Praed,  Talfourd,  Tom  Hood, 
Brougham,  Macaulay,  and  Keble,  all  more  or  less 
adequately  represented.  We  notice  in  the  head 
line  of  the  quotations  from  John  Keble  an  absurd 
error,  we  m(|^n  in  the  date  of  his  death,  which  was 
not  1821  but  1866.  Among  living  authors,  as  may 
easily  be  supposed,  the  fiwt  places  are  given  to 
Tennyson  and  Longfellow;  Mr.  Henry  Taylor, 
Lord  Lytton,  and  Barry  Cornwall  also  put  in  their 
appearances.  One  single  Quotation,  however,  is 
all  that  Mr.  Bartlett  vouchsafes  us  from  Eliza  Cook, 
and  neither  Robert  Browning  nor  his  accomplished 
wife,  the  late  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  nor  the 
late  Miss  Adelaide  Procter,  are  allowed  to  contrib- 
ute a  sinzle  dish  to  our  intellectual  repast.  '^  Con- 
spicuous,*^ too,  "by  his  absence,"  is  that  modem 
"master  of  sentences,"  the  author  of  Proverbial 
Philosophy.     Surely  this  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Bartlett  tells  us  on  his  title-page  that  he  has 
not  only  gleaned  largely  in  the  field  of  literature, 
but  has  also  endeavored  to  "  trace  to  their  source  " 
the  passages  and  phrases  in  common  use  which  he 
puts  before  us  in  his  pages  as  "  old  friends."  He 
nas  done  this  in  the  foot-notes,  very  satisfactorily 
as  far  as  he  has  gone,  if  not  very  exhaustively. 
But  why,  adopting  in  the  rest  of  his  work  the 
chronological  order,  has  he  placed  the  Old  and 
Kew  Testaments  at  the  end,  instead  of  at  the  head 
of  those  authors  from  whose  mines  he  has  quarried 
his  mat^ids  ?  This,  we  must  fiurly  own,  is  a  mat- 
ter which  passes  our  comprehension. 

It  should  be  added,  in  our  own  justification,  that 
when  we  called  this  book  a  "  dictionary  "  or  "  cy- 
clopcedia  "  in  its  wav,  we  dwelt  mainly  on  the  fact 
that  it  is  provided  with  an  ample  and  elaborate 
index,  without  which,  indeed,  it  would  be  a  rudis 
indigestaque  moles  of  matter  valuable  in  itself,  yet 
valueless  for  all  practical  purposes.    Mr.  Bartlett 


index  occupies  exactly  a  third  of  the  entire  volume 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  its  completeness  and 
its  utility. 

THE  OLDEST  OF  WATERING-PLACES. 

At  a  little  rustic  station  called  Pepinster  in 
the  heart  of  the  rich  country  about  Libge  the 
long  Belgian  expross  train  halts,  and  casts  n>rth  a 
number  of  travellers  who  have  eenerally  a  festire 
air.  The  eyes  of  their  work-a-day  fellow-travellers 
follow  them,  as  they  cross  over  to  another  train, 
ready  waiting,  and  which,  from  its  omnibus-looking 
carriages,  with  airy  seats  on  the  top,  has  quite  a 
holiday  air  also.  Tempting  too  are  the  rich  hills 
that  rise  all  around  Pepinster,  —  green,  massivelr 
embroiderod  with  trees,  and  diseasing  a  eort  of 
opening  into  delicious  looking  valleys  ;  with  a 
peep  ot  a  little  railway  path  winding  away  into 
tbeu*  fastnesses. 

To  follow  that  track  is  to  have  a  most  picturesque 
walk.  Never  ^lid  iron-road  wind  and  twist  and 
twirl  so  gracefuUv  all  the  while  creeping  along  at 
the  foot  of  the  ricnly  covered  hills  which  slope  down 
to  it,  yet  ever  ascending  steeply  and  painfully,  now 
plun^g  round  corners,  into  a  new  dell,  now  run- 
ning beside  a  narrow  book,  and  now  beside  a  de- 
licious valley  road  until  it  gets  over  many  miles  and 
reaches  tihe  little  town  it  is  bound  for.  Under  luch 
conditions  an  iron-road  loses  all  its  grim  practical 
air ;  and  those  who  wander  amon^  the  hills  that 
overhang  this  pleasant  valley  look  down  and  watch 
the  heavy  train  winding  below  among  the  leaves, 
toiling  and  gasping  slowly  up  what  was  one  of  the 
steepest  lines  on  the  continent  before  Mr.  Fell  be- 
gan to  scale  the  Alpine  passes. 

Afler  this  picturesque  introduction  the  traveller 
finds  himself  at  Spa,  —  the  most  ancient  and  coort- 
ly  of  the  "  Waters."  Compared  with  it,  all  the  rest 
seem  mere  "shoddy," — vulgar  parvenus  who,  by 
dint  of  gaudy  show  Jewelry,  watch-chains,  &c^  try 
and  make  a  show.  Homburg  and  its  Brunnen  are 
flashy  and  but  of  yesterday ;  they  are  as  mush- 
room-like as  the  merchant's  wife,  who  wants,  by 
"  a  splash,"  to  force  herself  into  good  society ;  but, 
centuries  ago,  kinss  and  courtiers  came  posting 
across  Europe  to  the  **  little  town  in  the  Valley, 
and  elderly  gentlemen  of  Louis  the  Great's  court, 
in  flowing  wigs  and  velvet  coats,  stood  round  **the 
Pouhon,  striving  to  repair  their  shrunken  persons 
with  the  iron  waters.  As  we  stroll  down  the  walb 
of  Spa  with  their  quaint  names,  —  such  as  ^  the 
Seven-o'clock  Walk,^' — each  marked  out  with  stiff 
rows  of  tall  trees,  and  look  down  their  aisle-lDce 
perspective,  we  instinctively  repeople  them  with 
stately  gallants,  hoops,  and  trains. 

Spa  IS  like  a  toy  town,  such  as  one  would  buy  in 
a  box  at  Christmas  for  little  Tommy,  to  be  set  op 
in  arbitrary  angles,  with  houses  turned  every  way. 
A  walk  of  two  minutes  sets  us  far  above  it ;  widi 
all  the  roofs  clustered  below,  the  tiny  streets  strag- 
gling every  way,  —  the  town  Hes  at  our  feet,  sunk 
in  hollow,  like  a  favored  toy-terrier  buried  in  a  sofk, 
green  cushion.  Tiny  brown  ribbons  of  walks  wind 
up  innumerable  hills.  Exactly  vis-<i'vis  to  the 
chureh,  and  bearding  it  insolently,  is  a  heavy  yel- 
low building,  where  Uie  gaming  goes  on,  called  by 
the  ancient  name  of  the  "  Re(£)ute,"  and  wbkrh  is 
entered,  not  Gcom  the  gardens,  but  from  the  street 
In  the  common  street,  too,  at  a  comer,  is  the  Well 
or  Pump,  under  a  rather  shabby  portico.    All  the 
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—  the  "Arms  of  Austria,"  the  "Great  King," 
and  the  '*  Hotel  of  Spain/'  and  such  names.  Evenr 
DOW  and  again  there  clatter  by  the  close,  round, 
compact  little  horses  of  the  place,  cob-like  in 
shape,  iron-gray  or  brindled,  fiiU  of  good  blood, 
amazingly  sure  of  foot,  and  which,  driven  up  steep, 
payed  hills,  by  the  uncouth  and  cruel  French  and 
Belgians,  au  grand  galop,  will  go  till  they  drop. 
These  "  bidets  de  Spa,'*^  as  they  are  called,  come 
from  the  forest,  and  are  nicturesciue,  gamesome, 
friendly  little  creatures,  tnough  it*  is  surprising 
their  honcat  backs  are  not  strained  out  or  shape 
by  the  jolting  of  hulking  Frenchmen,  who  know 
not  how  to  ride. 

A  century  ago  the  traveller  who  started  from 
Li^ge  had  to  suffer  all  the  agonies  of  jolting  and 
shaUng  over  some  of  the  most  wretched  roads  in 
the  world,  which  descended  into  the  little  bowl 
where  the  town  lay.  As  the  season  drew  on,  these 
wild  traverses,  often  injured  or  blocked  up  by  tor- 
renta  bursting  from  the  mountains,  became  crowded 
with  the  poet-carriages  of  the  sick  and  the  great ; 
and  of  an  evening,  when  the  sound  of  wheels  was 
heard  descending  the  hill,  scouts  came  running  on 
before  to  give  notice,  while  the  idle  inhabitants 
gathered  to  see  the  new  guest  arrive.  For  the 
more  illustrious  visitors  cannon  were  let  off  from 
the  top  of  a  hill.  The  carriage  pulled  up  in  a  little 
Square,  —  not  bigger  than  a  court,  —  where  the 
ymall  houses  of  the  place  were  grouped,  and  at  one 
side  of  which  was  a  small  hutch  in  a  sunken  cell, 
the  Well,  —  the  Pouhon,  —  the  glory  and  support 
of  the  town.  The  traveller,  if  he  was  a  mere  trav- 
eller, was  jolted  to  one  of  the  inns,  —  either  to  the 
'*Arms  of  England,"  the  "  Court  of  London,"  or  to 
the  **  Crown  cw  Thorns."  There  he  was  sure  to  be 
entertained,  but  would  be  roused  betimes  by  a  din 
aod  chatter  under  his  windows.  On  looking  out  he 
would  see  the  quaintest  scene.  Not  five  o'clock, 
and  yet  every  one  astir  1  The  little  place  below 
filled  with  figures,  all  in  a  sort  of  neglige  momlng- 
dress,  —  wigs  and  bags  and  sack  backs,  —  bowing, 
bending,  posturing,  and  ogling.  At  the  outskirts 
waited  carriages  and  horses.  Every  one  was  prome- 
nading over  the  rude  curb-stones,  as  if  it  wad  an 
alley  in  Versailles.  The  stranger  would  notice  that 
all,  ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,  carried  a  gay 
crutch  or  stick,  the  handle  of  which  was  painted 
elegantly ;  and  had,  hanging  from  the  waist  or 
button-hole,  a  little  variegated  dial ;  as  each  Visitor 
quaffed  his  tumbler,  he  moved  on  the  hand,  to 
record  the  number  he  had  taken.  These  little  toy 
dials,  as  well  as  the  canes,  were  a  specialty  of  the 
place,  decorated  by  the  native  artists.  Every  one, 
too,  carried  little  bon-bon  boxes,  holding  candied 
fruit  or  orange-peel,  to  take  away  flie  sharp  taste 
of  the  waters;  and  these  toys,  again,  wer6  adorned 
with  devices  and  Cupids,  and  made  as  attractive  as 
possible.  The  pleasant  crowd,  thus  early  astur, 
was  composed  of  the  most  curious  elements, — 
chevaliers,  barons,  lords,  ladies.  After  theiif  tum- 
blers the  bulk  of  the  company  found  their  way  to 
Ac  pleasant  broad  alley,  where  they  could  prome- 
^e,  while  others  took  carriages  and  horses  and 
drove  out  to  the  Sauvenibre  and  other  springs,  a 
n»ile  or  two  up  the  hills. 

The  quality,  however,  did  not  put  up  at  such 
houses  as  the  "  Arms  of  England  "  or  the  «  Crown 
of  Thorns."  Princes  and  other  great  perf?onages 
▼ould  come  with  a  great  suite,  and  hire  a  whole  hotel 
or  mansion,  handsomely  f urni^d,  bringing  their  Own 


cooks  and  retainers,  and  would  there  keep  a  hand- 
some table  and  see  abundance  of  company.  For 
such  guests  there  were  the  "  Hotel  de  Lorraine  " 
and  t£e  "  Comet,"  both  In  the  High  Street,  and 
both  provided  with  rich  tapestries;  and  to  these 
houses  came  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Libge  and  his 
Serene  Highness  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Augsbourg, 
and  the  Elector  of  Cologne.  Some  families  werd 
content,  as  at  present,  with  simple  lodgings.  But 
the  favorite  mode  of  liffe  was  tne  inn  tabfe-d'hotef 
which  was  looked  on  as  a  pleasant  system  of  intro- 
duction and  a  gay  passport  to  new  acquaintances. 

Even  so  fkr  back  as  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago,  the  little  Kur-list,  "  Fremden  Blatt,"  the  de- 
light of  the  vacant  mind  at  such  places,  was  in 
every  one's  hand ;  and  a  spirited  bookseller  came 
over  from  Li^ge  to  print  and  sell  it.  He  also  kept 
a  library,  the  modest  subscription  to  which  was  a 
single  crown  for  the  season.  Till  noon  dressing 
was  not  thought  of.  Breakfast  and  consultation 
with  the  physician  took  up  a  great  deal  of  time. 
Almost  the  m^  visit  the  stranger  received  —  like 
Mr.  Sterne  at  Desseins  —  was  that  of  two  friars ; 
but  HkBy  received  far  more  courteous  reception 
than  the  sentimental  traveller  was  inclined  to  offer  ; 
and  it  was  the  fashion  to  present  the  fathers  with  a 
substantial  contribution.  Another  visit  was  that 
of  the  barber,  who  was  to  come  regularly  every 
morning  **  to  shave  you  and  dress  your  wig."  Then 
the  physicians  made  their  call,  —  gentlemen,  who, 
by  tne  description  of  their  manner  and  proceeding, 
seem  only  to  nave  anticipated  modem  practitioners 

of  the  same  pattem,  —  tne  English  Dr.  C and 

the  native  Dr.  L- — .  The  same  providential 
coincidence  that  ^e  waters  exactly  suited  the 
complaint  of  every  one  who  chanced  to  come  there, 
seemed  to  obtain  then  as  now. 

Every  one  laid  himself  out  for  gayety  and  amuse- 
ment, and  determined  to  cultivate  both  his  health 
and  his  spirits.  It  was  a  special  custom  to  call  on 
every  new  arrival  of  raiik.  Thus  cards  were  per- 
petually sent  round,  and  as  perpetually  returned, 
and  new  acquaintances  were  formed.  This  custom 
was  introduced  in  the  year  1769,  by  a  reformer. 

Count  de  P ,  who  had  the  boldness  to  go  round 

ih  his  chariot  and  pay  his  respects  to  every  mem- 
ber of  the  beau-monde;  and  his  example  was 
speedily  followed.  The  newly  arrived  stranger 
would  be  inclined  to  dress  himself  in  strict  tenue 
for  this  ceremonial,  and  get  on  his  sword ;  but  he 
would  be  told,  to  his  surprise,  that  by  common  con- 
sent no  one  ever  appeared  with  a  sword,  save  on 
the  fiwt  and  the  last  day  of  his  stay,  — the  prudent 
reason  being,  that  in  this  little  "  olla  podrida  "  of 
adventurous  intriguers  and  chevaliers  who  belonged 
to  all  classes  and  all  nations,  quarrels  and  disputes 
were  but  too  certain  to  arise,  and  a  sword  would 
be  only  too  tempting  and  convenient  an  arbitrator. 

Dinner  seems  to  have  been  about  two  o'clock, 
and  after  dinner  most  of  the  "  Bobelins "  would 
indulge  in  a  nap.  About  five  o'clock  the  assembly 
room  opens,  or  the  private  parties  be^in ;  and  the 
pretty  Seven-o'clock  Walk  —  so  callea  because  the 
sun  plays  upon  it  and  makes  walking  there  impos- 
sible until  that  hour  —  fills  up  with  a  gay  crowd. 
This  wsdk  is  a  very  beautiml  and  fine  plot  of 
ground,  considered  in  itself;  on  each  side  there 
are  divers  little  flowery  meadows,  which,  with  their 
verdure,  strike  the  eye  in  the  most  agreeable  man- 
ner. "VThen  the  crowd  of  silken  coats  and  rich 
dresses  were  seen  filling  up  this  picturesque  "  mall " 
of  a  stfmmer'fl  evening,  tie  effect  must  have  been 
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charming.  There  every  new  visitor  came  to  see 
the  whofe  company  of  the  place,  as  it  were,  in  a 
focus ;  every  tongue  could  be  heard,  but  the  most 
predominant  was  French,  and  next  to  French, 
English.  To  the  English,  indeed,  —  great  travel- 
lers in  the  last  century,  —  Spa  owes  much.  The 
prettiest  walks  trace  their  origin  to  generous  visit- 
ors from  that  country. 

The  assembly  room  was  in  the  "  High  Street," 
close  to  the  Pouhon,  and  must  have  been  on  the 
very  spot  where  the  present  more  ambitious  Tem- 
ple stands.  There  cards,  draughts,  and  other  games 
arc  played,  as  well  as  the  favorite  gambling  game  of 
faro.  There  was  no  "  privilege  however,  then, 
or  monopoly ;  and  at  the  coffee-houses  —  especiallv 
at  one  close  to  the  ^*  Court  of  London  "  —  high 
play  went  on  at  all  hours.  Some  players  staked 
crowns,  others  nothing  but  gold.  At  the  tables 
were  to  be  seen  the  professional  gambler  and  the 
dilettanti,  who  played  merely  to  amuse  themselves. 
The  scene,  too,  is  much  the  same  as  it  is  nowadays, 
and  there  is  the  same  study  of  character.  "  The 
curious  observe  some  of  those  who  game  extrava- 
gantly high  to  look  pale,  dejected,  incensed  to  the 
last  degree,  and,  in  an  agony  of  despwr,  ready  to 
devour  their  cards.'<^  But  there  was  also  to  be 
noticed,  what  was  a  feature  of  this  unlicensed  gam- 
bling,—  "the  gamesters,  who  make  a  trade  of 
play,  with  a  share  in  the  bank,  but  who  appear  to 
be  punters  only,  and  seldom  fail  at  saueezing 
novices  or  dupes."  Five  o'clock  was  the  nour  for 
a  ball.  GrenUemen  pay  "  four  escalins  "  for  admit- 
tance, but  may  introduce  any  number  of  ladies. 
Cards  and  faro  go  on  in  little  side-rooms,  and  in  a 
little  summer-house  in  the  gardens.  The  dancing 
is  always  kept  up  with  great  vivacity,  the  baU 
opening  with  a  mmuet  or  two,  which  gives  way  to 
the  favorite  measure  of  the  night,  —  the  English 
country  dances.  These  are  performed  with  ex- 
traordmary  vigor,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  Enojlish 
element ;  and  there  are  instances  of  some  fatal 
results  from  over-heating.  The  wonderful  Eng- 
lish, indeed,  when  on  their  "  grand  tour,"  always 
distin^shed  themselves  in  this  way;  and  about 
this  tmie  a  dancing  royal  prince  of  this  nation 
actually  killed  himseu  at  Monaco  from  his  excessive 
exertions  at  a  bail. 

Sometimes  a  company  of  strolling  comedians 
would  arrive,  and  fit  up  a  theatre  at  "  a  shocking 
place  called  the  Grav  Mare  Inn."  But  a  regular 
theatre  was  soon  built  on  the  site  of  the  White 
Rose  Hotel.  Everytliing,  however,  was  over  by 
seven  o'clock,  —  a  true  invalid's  hour,  —  and  sup- 
per was  then  thought  of,  which  was,  indeed,  no 
more  than  a  little  fruit,  or  something  as  light  as 
eggs  and  spinach,  fton  vivants  sometimes  indulging 
in  a  pigeon  or  a  chicken.  Nothing  could  have 
been  pleasanter  than  the  endless  jtmketin^s  and 
parties  of  pleasure  that  went  forward,  all  for  the 
now  exploded  aim  of  promoting  esprit,  raillery,  and 
a  little  gallantry.  Every  young  gentleman  was  to 
be  "  ingenious,"  or  to  snow  himself  a  "  youth  of 
parts."     Every  one  was  expected  to  contribute 

gayety  and  repartee.  These  arts  of  society  were 
len  seriously  cultivated;  they  constituted  the 
great  "passe  temps,"  and  it  mav  be  (|uestioned 
whether  our  modern  society,  which  requires  mate- 
rial objects  to  amuse  itself  with,  —  balls,  picnics, 
dinner-parties,  in  all  of  which  there  is  no  premiui^ 
upon  wit  or  "  parts,"  but  a  large  one  upon  riches 
and  estates,  —  nas  not  lost  by  the  change.  The  Spa 
company  were  eternally  casting  about  for  variety 


and  lively  chat.  The  town  was  a  republic  of 
gayety,  and  the  man  who  could  be  lively  and 
"pass  the  time"  was  more  welcome  than  the 
wealthy  noble.  Those  old  trees  which  abound 
everywhere  in  this  sylvan  spot,  had  they  tongues, 
could  make  the  strangest  revelations ;  they  cxmld 
tell  of  the  endless  expeditions  in  the  little  calashes, 
—  vehicles  without  either  doors  or  windows,  — 
which  took  ladies  and  gentlemen  out  to  the  spriM 
for  some  fifteen  pence.  A  calash  was  to  be  had  for 
the  whole  morning  for  half  a  crown.  The  rides 
were  open,  with  leathern  curtains,  so  that  the 
country  could  be  seen  on  both  sides.  The  driver 
usually  walked  a',  the  head  of  the  horse ;  and  there 
were  only  three  hackney-coaches  of  the  official  sort 
in  the  place. 

The  associations  of  the  curious  little  place  are  so 
dramatic,  —  so  strange  and  compact,  as  it  were,  — 
that  it  is  not  difficult  as  we  walk  to  people  the 
hills  and  lanes  and  twisted  streets  with  quite  a 
procession  of  remarkable  personages. 

Even  the  little  shields  and  scrolls  still  fixed  over 
many  archways  —  the  "  Hotels  of  Spain,"  "  of  Eng- 
land," of  the  "  Crown  of  Austria," -— old-faahioned 
modes  of  compliment  —  call  up  the  images  of  many 
an  august  lodger.  So  lately  as  a  hundred  years 
ago,  the  stranger  walking  alon^  would  be  attracted 
by  the  shield  of  Marguerite  of  Navarre,  with  that 
of  the  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  and  other  ladies 
who  attended  her  at  Spa.  Farther  on  was  to  be 
seen  the  shield  of  the  great  c^encral  Alexander  of 
Farma,  of  the  King  of  roland,  and  of  many  more. 
But  when  old  houses  were  being  pulled  down  and 
rebuilt,  the  stupid  Flemings  did  not  care  to  rein- 
sert these  memorials,  and  they  were  collected  to- 
gether at  a  sort  of  museum.  Just  at  the  comer 
of  the  tiny  place  opposite  the  Pouhon,  where  the 
"  Wolf"  inn  stood,  could  be  seen  a  whole  emblax- 
onment  of  these  relics ;  and  the  English  Bobelin 
would  be  interested  in  seeing  that  of  the  exile 
Charles  H. 

For  whole  centuries  those  rude  mountain  roads 
and  defiles  were  traversed  bv  illustrious  guests.  It 
is  curious  to  think  that  the  little  Spa  should  have 
been  lucky  enough  to  have  preserved  its  monopoly  so 
long.  So  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century,  the  cur- 
rent began  to  flow,  and  the  illustrious  muster-roll 
of  guests  starts  with  the  physician  of  Henry  VUI., 
Augustini,  in  1545 ;  with  the  Duke  de  Nevers,  and 
the  Jesuit,  Maldonatus.  Marguerite  of  Navarre 
set  off,  but  from  the  badness  of  me  roads,  could  get 
no  farther  than  Libge,  where  she  was  auite  content 
to  remain,  and  where  for  six  weeks  the  palace  of 
the  Prince  Bishopwas  the  scene  of  the  most  gor- 
geous festivals.  The  tradition  of  the  place  runa, 
Uiat  Henry  IlL  had  been  ord3red  here  by  his  phr- 
sicians,  and  had  put  up  at  the  sign  of  the  "  Grande 
Monarque."  But  not  much  faith  is  to  be  placed  in 
this  royal  visit. 

Later,  it  is  known  that  Mary  of  Medicis  and  the 
queen  of  Louis  XIV.  graciously  deigned  to  drink 
bottled  Spa  waters  at  Paris,  —  a  compliment  car^ 
fully  recorded  and  handed  down  by  the  gratified 
townspeople.  Then  Alexander  of  Parma  c«une 
no  less  than  three  times;  and  on  one  occasion 
was  sumptuously  entertained  at  the  old  castle  of 
Franchimont,  whose  ruins  the  tourist  now  makes 
up  a  party  to  visit.  In  the  same  century  came  the 
wonderful  scholar  Lipsius,  whose  Latin  letters  arc 
reallv  amusing;  ana  who,  for  one  of  those  old 
mouldy  men  of  learning,  had  a  surprising  deal 
I  of  the  pleasantness  of  life    in  him,  and  whose 
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acooant  of  his  tbree  dogs  is  verj  gracious  and 
graphic. 

it  is  remembered,  too,  with  some  gratitnde,  that 
it  is  the  English  who  have  ^^  made  "Spa,  and  who, 
daring  its  most  flourishing  times,  poured  into  it  in 
streams,  and  often  constituted  the  majority  of  the 
visitm^.  They  soon  brought  over  a  club  with 
them  from  their  own  country,  —  a  national  institu- 
tion of  their  own, — which  was  held  at  the  house 
known  as  the  "  Prince  de  Ligne,"  and  whose  influ- 
ence soon  became  paramount.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  English  visitors  was  Charles  II.,  who,  wan- 
dering about,  before  he  came  to  the  tlurone,  found 
his  way  most,  characteiiptic^y  to  this  sea  of  pleas- 
ure. The  day  of  his  arrival  is  recorded,  —  the  20th 
July,  1654,  —  and  he  was  attended  by  his  sister 
and  a  retinue  of  noble  exiles.  He  remained  a 
whole  month.  In  the  same  century  came  Saumaise, 
the  great  Protestant  commentator,  who  also  paid  it 
a  second  visit  in  the  train  of  no  less  important  per- 
Bonages  than  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  her 
unlucky  squire  follower,  Monaldeschi.  He  came  a 
third  tume,  and  died  there,  with  a  joke  on  his  lips, 
— "  Je  m'en  vab  de  Spa.*'  St.  tEvremont  came 
later. 

But  the  great  visit  was  now  at  hand,  and  the  most 
remarkable  of  its  guests  was  to  come  and  make  the 
^)ory  of  the  little  place.  This  tiny  place  is  the 
shrine  of  the  Czar  Peter.  Over  the  spot  where  the 
Ponhon  bubbles  up,  the  large  porch  displays  the 
conspicoous  legend,  — 

"To  THE  Memort  of  Peteu  the  Great," 

and  affixed  to  the  wall  is  a  tablet  with  a  self-glori- 
fjing  inscription ;  and  at  ihe  top  of  the  steps,  look- 
ing straight  down  into  the  well,  is  a  bust  of  green 
bronze  with  another  inscription.  The  fourteen  or 
fifteen  thousand  visitors  of  each  season  are,  "  bon 
gr^  malgr^,"  reminded,  with  every  glass  they  quafi* 
or  every  stroll  they  take,  that  tms  great  man  be- 
longs in  some  sort  to  the  town. 

The  story  of  his  visit  is  most  graphic  and  amus- 
ing, and  besides  so  local  as  not  to  be  at  all  familiar 
to  the  general  reader.  The  Czar  was  about  forty- 
five  years  old,  and  his  health  was  utterly  broken 
down  by  excesses  and  hard  living.  His  struggles 
with  Charles  XH.  and  the  ftitigues  of  war  had  told 
on  him.  His  life  was  endangered,  and  he  looked 
an  old  man.  It  was  proposed  that  he  should  drink 
the  waters  bottled ;  out  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
man  that,  ill  as  he  was,  he  resolved  to  face  the 
trials  of  Uie  journey,  and  take  the  roughest,  if  not 
the  readiest,  road  to  health.  He  had  loss  of  ap- 
petite, his  stomach  was  quite  relaxed,  his  face 
was  ghastly  pale,  his  legs  all  swelled,  and  he  was, 
besides,  seized  periodically  with  violent  bilious 
^Misms.  In  this  desperate  condition  he  arrived  at 
Spa,  as  at  a  hospital,  in  June,  1717,  and  remained 
six  weeks.  His  barbarous  habits  astonished  even 
the  passive  natives,  accustomed  to  all  sorts  of  ec- 
centricity, and  surprised  at  no  extravagance  in 
their  visitors.  His  rashion  of  taking  the  waters  had 
something  savage  in  it.  He  drank  of  all  the  foun- 
tains indiscriminately ;  but,  as  he  took  the  trouble 
to  go  every  day  to  the  G^ronstfere,  some  two  miles 
away,  the  obsequious  gratitude  of  the  natives  was 
pleased  to  attach  to  that  fountain — perhaps  arbi- 
trarily—  the  honor  of  restoring  his  Majesty  to 
health.  He  had  his  own  physician,  Arescmn,  —  an 
Italian  it  may  be  presumed,  —  but  he  despised  all 
prescriptions,  and  got  well  in  his  own  barbarous, 
brotal  ^Mhion.    He  would  take  ov^  twenty  tum- 


blers of  the  water  in  a  morning.  All  the  while  he 
laughed  at  the  restraint  of  the  regimen,  drank 
wines  to  excess,  ate  after  his  own  wild  manner,  in- 
dulged in  orgies,  and  yet  worked  out  his  cure  in  de- 
fiance of  these  irregularities. 

A  canon,  who  was  sent  with  congratulations  by 
the  Prince  Bishop  of  Li^^,  has  left  a  portrait  of 
this  strange  prince  that  Voltaire  would  have  been 
glad  to  have.  "  It  must  be  confessed,"  says  the 
canon,  naively  and  also  sarcastically,  ''that  this 

Srince,  or  rather  Muscovite,  is  most  singular.  Count 
'Ai^enteau  will  have  plenty  of  odd  mings  to  tell 
his  excellency  the  bishop ;  but  he  only  dined  with 
the  Czar  on  feastrdays,  while  I  eat  with  him  in 

frivate,  and  saw  his  habits.  I  found  him  in  a  tent, 
offered  him  a  bowl  of  figs  and  strawberries  from 
my  garden.  He  flung  himself  on  them,  and  in  a 
second  had  devoured  twelve  figs  and  about  six 
pounds  of  strawberries.  Next  day  I  dined  with  his 
Majesty.  The  table  was  suited  to  hold  eight  cov- 
ers, but  they  had  contrived  to  fit  in  twelve.  The 
Czar  presided  in  a  night-cap,  with  his  throat  bare, 
and  without  his  cravat  We  all  sat  down  the  sides, 
but  at  about  half-a-foot  distance  from  the  table. 
Two  soldiers  handed  round  a  dish,  in  which  there 
was  literally  nothing,  but  every  one  had  beride  him 
an  earthenware  dish,  in  which  there  was  soup  and  a 
morsel  of  meat.  Still,  the  ibod  was  thus  so  £ur  off 
that  we  had  to  stretch  out  our  arms  to  get  at  it. 
Any  one  who  wished  for  more  broth  helped  himself, 
sans  fa^orij  to  his  neighbor's  as  his  Majesty  did  to 
his  Chancellor's.  The  Admiral  of  the  Galleys, 
who  sat  facing  the  Czar,  had  no  appetite,  and  only 
bit  his  nails.  Suddenly  came  a  man  who  threw  six 
bottles  on  the  table  as  if  he  were  playing  bowls,  not 
setting  them  down.  The  Czar  took  one,  and  gave 
a  glass  to  each  guest  The  Chancellor,  seeing  that 
I  was  taking  my  food  without  salt,  —  the  only  salt- 
cellar being  at  the  other  end,  —  said,  graciously, 
*  Sir,  if  you  want  salt,  you  must  help  yourself.*  So 
I,  not  wishing  to  be  singular,  thrust  my  arm  out 
past  the  Czar,  and  took  as  much  as  would  do  me 
for  dinner.  By  this  time  nearly  all  the  earthenware 
bowls  had  been  upset  over  the  cloth,  and  so  had  a 
good  deal  of  the  wine,  which  had  been  badly  corked. 
Then  came  the  second  course."  A  soldier  passing 
by  the  kitchen  was  ^ven  a  dish  to  take  up,  and  as 
he  entered  shook  his  head  to  get  his  hat  ofl^,  his 
hands  being  full ;  but  the  Czar  told  him  not  to  mind. 
This  course  consisted  of  veal  and  four  fowls.  "  His 
Majesty,  seeing  that  one  of  the  fowls  was  larger  than 
its  fellows,  took  it  up  in  his  hand,  rubbed  it  under 
his  nose,  and  making  a  sign  to  me  that  it  was  good, 
flung  it  on  my  plate.  It  slipped  down  from  one 
end  of  the  table  to  the  other  sans  mauvaise  rencon- 
tre, since  it  had  the  course  clear,  and  the  cloth^  was 
well  greased.  The  dessert  was  a  plate  containing 
three  Spa  biscuits."  The  canon  must  have  been  a 
man  of^wit  and  observation,  and,  no  doubt,  often 
told  the  story.  Every  day  the  Czar  grew  stronger, 
and  firom  this  pretty  place  the  sanguinary  prince,  — 
or  rather  Muscovite,  as  the  canon  sidd, — wrote  to 
his  son  Alexis,  at  Naples,  ordering  him  home,  —  to 
be  done  to  death  secretly. 

After  six  weeks  Peter  the  Great  took  his  depar- 
ture, graciously  acknowledgiuff  to  the  inhabitants 
that  he  was  restored ;  of  which  happy  event  they 
obsequiously  begged  a  written  testimonial,  which 

B\  Arescmn  was  ordered  to  give  them,  to  the 
ect  that,  though  other  waters  had  been  tried, 
these  were  the  only  ones  that  had  really  benefited 
his  Majesty.     Some  thought  that  so  great  a  poten- 
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tate  had  behaved  not  a  little  shabbily,  and  might 
have  testified  his  acknowledgments  by  a  substantial 
memorial  or  subscription.  Sut  the  cunninz  inhabi- 
tants knew,  perhaps,  that  such  "  a  testimonial  **  was 
far  better  tnan  money  or  a  buildii^,  and  was  a 
valuable  advertisement,  which  would  brinzthou- 
sands  of  fashionable  sick,  as  indeed  it  did.  But  is^ 
the  following  year  there  arrived  firom  Amsterdam 
a  sort  of  memorial  tablet  of  black  marble,  set,  or 
framed,  in  alabaster,  with  an  inscription  in  gold 
letters.  It  was  the  work  of  a  Butcn  sculptor,  is 
about  the  size  of  a  small  tombstone,  and,  thqu^ 
the  natives  and  the  writers  of  the  guide-books  fall 
into  raptures  over  the  present,  it  must  have  cost  his 
ALijesty  something  under  twenty  pounds.  The 
inscription  —  and  the  town  at  once  placed  it  over 
a  high  doorwav,  where  it  cannot  be  read,  and  where 
it  remains  to  this  hour — is  the  most  amazing  piece 
of  vanity  and  savage  bombast  that  can  be  con- 
ceived :  — 

PcriR  TUB  FiBST,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Emperor  of  the  TtM««fyn^. 

ReliKloufl,  happy,  invincible 

Restorer  of  UiUt&ry  Discipline, 

And  first  Planter  of  all  Sciences  and  Arts  among  his  People, 

Who  having  by  his  own  Industry 

Built  a  most  powerful  Fleet  of  Ships, 

Having  inflnitely  augmented  his  Armies, 

And  secure^  settled  in  the  very  Blase  of  War, 

Uis  Realms,  hereditary  as  well  as  acquU-ed, 

vent  abroad ; 

And  baring  searched  into  the  Manners  of  the  several  Nations 

or  Europe, 

Came  through  France  to  Namur  and  Li^e, 

To  these  Wate>s  at  Spa, 

As  to  the  Haven  of  Health : 

And  ha^ng  happily  drank  of  these  most  healthftU  Springs, 

Particularly  that  of  Oironstire, 

Was  restored  to  his  former  Strength, 

And  his  deslr'U  Uralth, 

In  the  year  1717.  22d  of  July. 

Thence  returning  through  Holland 

To  his  herediury  Dominions, 

Ordered  this  eternal  Monument  of  his  Gratitude  to  be 

erected.     171B. 

'With,  this  prestige  and  diploma,  it  is  not  sur- 
priFins  to  learn  that  the  little  place  was  taken  into 
nigh  favor  by  kings  and  princes;  and  many  of 
these,  petting,  as  it  were,  a  favorite  child,  gave  it 
'^  protections,"  and  assurances  of  its  neutrimty  be- 
ing respected  in  case  of  war.  Princes  of  Orange, 
Archdukes  of  Austria,  three  Emperors  of  Crermany, 
various  Kings  of  France,  were  among  those  who 
accorded  it  this  favor.  Louis  XV.  went  so  £u*  as 
to  allow  Spa  to  show  the  royal  arms  and  ensigns, 
—  in  his  tune,  however,  not  of  very  much  value  as 
a  protection. 

I)uring  this  pleasant  flow  of  prosperity,  the  cor- 
ruption produced  by  such  a  curious  gamerins  of 
adventurers  of  both  sexes,  and  the  piquant  leveUing 
of  all  ranks,  be^an  to  engender  that  strange  taste 
and  fashion,  wmch,  up  to  our  own  day,  has  made 
the  cure  by  mineral  waters  and  gaming  go  hand  in 
hand.  This  odd  coi^unction  may  be  traced  in 
<omc  measure  to  the  doctors,  who  were  always  pre- 
scribing cards  and  the  excitement  of  play  as  a  stim- 
ulant against  the  drowdness  which  the  drinking 
of  the  waters  brought  on.  The  pastime  soon  be- 
came a  perfect  rage.  At  every  comer,  at  every 
house,  the  adventurer  said  the  demirep  set  up  their 
table  for  Faro,  Cavagnole,  and  Biribi.  They  were 
seen  beside  the  innocent  fountains,-  even  on  the 
Seven-o'clock  promenade.  The  arch-adventurer 
of  all,  —  Casanova, — a  perfect  and  high-class  type 
of  the  man  who  lived  by  his  wits,  who  had  made 
every  capital  in  Europe  hii  stage^  —  was  not  likelv 
to  pass  by.  so  congenial  a  place.  But  the  wits  (ft 
wmch  he  lived  were  very  diSerent  from  the  vulgaf 
ones  which  the  journeymen  of  the  profession  are 


obliged  to  work  with.  ^A  had  ambitkm,  gemua, 
espnt,  and  worked  more  or  less  by  their  power  orer 
the  ipinds  of  others.  This  intriguer  aim  gambler 
made  his  way  to  Spa  in  the  year  1716,  and  found 
it  full  to  overflk)wing.  His  wits  found  him  a  lodg- 
ing at  a  hatter's,  whence  he  went  out  to  studv  the 
curious  speotacle.  It  was  a  perfect  tiipot.  There 
he  met  Santa  Croce,  an  adventurer  of  the  same 
order,  and  there  he  ^mbled  and  won  four  hundred 
louis.  His  compamon,  however,  not  so  fortunate, 
anticipated  the  dismal  story  which  is  onlv  too  fa- 
miliar at  such  places*  He  had  plenty  of  moDej, 
and  began  with  the  great  game  on  the  '*  tapb  Yert," 
which  was  even  then  the  sacred  gambling  ookr. 
Three  weeks  later  his  "  secretary  **  left  him ;  next 
dav  the  lady's-maid  received  her  congd;  the  tvo 
valets  were  the  first  to  desert.  In  a  few  days  the 
last  crown  had  gone.  Rings,  watches,  plate,  jew- 
els, everything  went  the  same  road.  Even  the 
clothes  of  his  wife  were  sold  to  make  up  a  last 
stake,  and  then  he  walked  with  a  friend  up  one  of 
the  roads  out  of  the  town,  there  bade  adieu,  and 
lefl  his  unfortamate  companion  behind.  Even  the 
tricks  common  to  the  n^odern  tables  then  obtained, 
and  just  as  now,  when  a  piece  of  money  is  heard  to 
fall  the  servants  rush  to  see  th^  no  one  stoops 
good-nativedly  to  look  for  it,  so  even  then  gentle- 
men of  industry  had  their  broad-pointed  caoe?, 
with  soft  wax  at  the  end;  and  dogs  were  trained 
to  snap  up  any  stray  pieces.  S<^ne  tables,  1k>w- 
ever,  were  kept  with  an  approach  to  respectability ; 
and  the  name  of  Mr.  Alexander  Hay,  a  Scotch  ad- 
venturer, is  handed  down  with  honor  as  one  who  kept 
his  *'  bank  "  with  tolerable  honor. 

This  license,  it  was  felt,  was  growing  dangerons, 
and  might  injure  the  place.  Tlie  mimstrates  be- 
gan to  consider  the  question  seriousfy.  To  put 
down  the  gaming  on  moral  grounds  would  have 
as  little  occurred  to  them  as  it  would  to  M.  Servais, 
the  present  excellent  Burgomaster,  and  his  brother 
^chevins.  They  only  thoi^t,  as  do  their  present 
successors,  how  it  could  be  best  "  controlled,"  or 
even  "  exploited,"  for  the  advantage  of  the  town. 
A  Prince  Bishop  of  Augsburg,  who  doted  on  this 
little  happy  valley,  and  came  there  regularly  for 
fifteen  years  running,  and  planted  a  gotod  deal  d 
the  Seven-o'clock  Walk,  was  persuaded  to  appeal 
to  the  sovereign  of  the  place, — the  Cardinal  Pnnce 
Bishop  of  Liege,  —  and  in  1762  the  commune  ob- 
tained a  sole  concession  and  monopc^y  for  openi^ 
a  bank.  On  any  one  who  infringed  it  a  W  of 
fifty  louis  was  laid.  At  once  money  was  raised; 
solendid  plans  for  rooms,  halls,  bidl-rooms,  and 
tneatre  were  diawa  out,  and  the  building  were 
pushed  on  with  vigor.  Suddenly  affairs  toox  a  mo«t 
curious  turn ;  the  townspeople  protested  against  the 
scheme,  on  the  |;ronnd  of  danger  to  morals  firom  an 
official  sanctioning  of  such  dangerous  practices.  A 
regular  movement  was  got  up,  and  the  Cardinal 
Bishop  dying  in  ihe  mean  time,  the  ma^jstratef 
were  obliged  to  ^ve  up  the  scheme.  This  jaeo* 
of  ostentatious  self-deaial  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
conscientious  objections ;  it  is  too  improbable  that 
those  who  fattened  on  the  strangers,  and  who,  as 
Casanova  said,  earned  in  three  months  enough  to 
keep  themselves  the  whole  year,  should  have  any 
suc4  scruples.  The  solution  of  the  opposition  of 
the  townsfelks  is  to  be  found  ifi  their  fear  of  < 
diminution  of  profits  fiK)m  the  letting  of  their  honied 
as  banks,  and  the  falling  off  of  the  crowds  of  adv^* 
turers.  They  were  afio  afraid  <rf  the  increased 
burden  on  thie  rates  which  the  new  buildings  Fould 
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eataiL  It  is  really  cmioas  that  one  hundred  years 
kitsry  when  the  magistrates  were  raising  money  to 
coastxuct  a  sumptuons  bath-house,  —  a  ^eme  that 
was  me  to  •*  pay,"  —  there  dionld  have  been  the 
same  ignorant  opposition. 

When  foiled  tne  townspeople  showed  their  real 
motives,  as  well  as  their  stupiditv.  They  encour- 
aged rival  companies,  who  were  gla4  to  build  other 
handsome  palaces  for  gaming ;  we  result  was  that 
this  lUUe  townlet  soon  possessed  no  less  than  three 
magnificent  esUblishments,  —  the  "  Wauxhall,'* 
the  "  Levoz  Rooms,"  and  the  "  Redoute,"  —  a  sup- 
ply which  few  of  even  the  great  capitals  could 
DOASt  of.  Then  followed  rivallings,  wranglings, 
niits  at  law,  until  a  comi^omise  was  agreed  to,  and, 
like  competing  railway  companies,  the  three  soci- 
eties amalgamated  to  fleece  the  common  public 
Yery  soon  this  abundance  of  places  of  resort  was 
worked  up  by  the  company  into  a  pleasant  source 
of  variety,  and  it  became  the  fashion  for  every  one 
of  distinction  to  go  up  to  the  *<  Wauxhall "  for 
brei^dast,  and  after  breakfast  oommence  plaving. 
Play  at  the  '<  Redoute  *'  and  other  houses  did  not 
set  in  until  the  evenings. 

By  and  by  arrives  iafleri.  His  souvenir  is  quite 
in  a  depressing  tone :  "  I  leave  this  spot,  always 
longing  to  return  to  it,  with  a  heart  difKcharged 
fitMn  a  weight  of  sorrow.  The  life  here  suits  my 
humor.  I  find  noise  and  solitude  united.  I  can 
be  alone,  unnoticed,  and  unknown  in  the  heart  of 
f^tes  and  amusements.  In  truth,  the  whole  place 
has  so  pleased  me,  that  I  have  lingered  on  from 
August  to  the  end  of  September,  —  a  long  time  tor 
oue  like  me  who  cannot  fix  myself  in  any  single 
spot.  Of  mornings  I  ride ;  of  evenings  I  dine  with 
people  of  all  countries ;  at  night  I  look  on  at  the 

f'etty  women  and  girls  who  are  dancing ;  and  thus 
pass  my  time  most  pleasantly." 
Now  we  see  the  King  of  Sweden  arrive,  on  June 
22,  1780,—- travelling  as  the  Count  de  Haga, -— 
attended  bv  lords  of  his  court,  and  putting  up  at 
the  "  Black  Lion,"  on  the  Place.    He  remained 
nearly  nine  weeks,  and  spent  a  pleasant  life :  riding 
in  the  mornings,  giving  entertainments  to  people 
of  all  countries,  lowing  himself  at  balls  and  tne- 
atres,  mixing  in  the  crowd,  and  winning,  aocording 
to  the  well-worn  phrase,  **  golden  opinions."    The 
following  vear  another  illustrious  stranger  arrived, 
tnprelling  ucognito,  who  entered  the  place  on  foot, 
with  only  General  de  Terey  as  his  companion ;  and 
was  actually  there  some  time  before  he  was  discov- 
ered.   He  went  straight  to  the  '<  Hotel  d'Orange," 
where  he  saw  Frince  Lichtenstein,  and  then  cromd 
over  and  put  up  at  the  <*  Court  of-  London,"  and 
paid  a  visit  to  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  and  dined 
with  Prince  de  Lichtenstein.    But  at  night,  when 
he  appeared  at  the  ball,  it  became  known  that  the 
pseudo  Count  de  Falckenstein  was  no  other  than 
the  Emperor.    He,  too,  delighted  evervbody,  not 
merely  with  his  graciousness,  —  a  ratner  cheap 
g^  in  royalty,— but  by  his  hospitality,  and  the 
chare  he  took  in  all  the  amusements.    He  drank 
the  water  of  every  fountain ;  invited  the  ladies  to 
dance  at   the   pretty  G^nst^re,  breakfasted  in 
public,  and  bore  tremendous  mobbing  with  the 
ttoflt  perfect  good-humor. 

But  the  year  1782  was,  indeed,  a  year  of  glory. 
The  little  place  spaikled  with  kings,  princesses, 
ind  dukes.  What  would  not  Homburg  or  Monaco 
pve  for  such  a  strangers'  list  as  the  mllowing  ?  — 
The  Princess  de  Ligne,  Duchess  de  Tlnfantado, 


Rohan,  Prince  Galitzin,  Duke  de  Gravina,  Duke  de 
Fronsac,  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  Prince 
Youssoupoff,  Duchess  of  ChatUlon,  Princess  Star- 
emberg.  Archduchess  of  Austria,  Paul  Petrowitz, 
Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  Princess  Hesse  Rheenfels, 
Prince  Kourakin,  Bish<^  of  Chartres,  Count  de 
Montecucdi,  Papal  Nuncio,  Prince  D'Aremberg, 
Princess  Gagarin,  Duke  de  PaduH,  Prince  Wia- 
semskoi,  Archbishop  of  Gmcse,  Duchess  Corz- 
wareem  Loo^  Prince  de  Troubetzkoy,  and  the 
Prince  of  Mecklenbouig^Schwerin,  For  the  Rus- 
sian Prince  there  was  great  feasting,  and  the  court 
newsmen  of  the  day  noted  with  satisfaction  that,  as 
he  stood  drinking  his  Pouhon,  he  exhibited  a  great 
deal  of  sensibilify  when  he  saw  the  Czar's  meagre 
testimoniaL 

Others  came,  too,  —  the  handsome  Duke  de 
Lauznn,  —  who  had  some  curious  adventures  there 
with  the  Princess  Czartoriska,  —  Philip  Egalit^, 
and  the  Count  D'Artois.  But  the  Revolution  came 
suddenly ;  the  guests  and  strangers  all  fled  precip 
itatcdy ;  the  croupiers  gathered  up  their  cards  and 
dice.  Two  years  later  there  was  a  rally,  when  the 
French  emigres  attempted  to  make  Spa  a  centre 
for  planning  their  schemes,  and  the  season  was 
rather  brilliant.  But  afler  that,  with  the  great 
wars  that  followed,  everything  coUapsed :  the  little 
place  was,  as  it  were,  trampled  down  in  the  m^l^es. 
When  kingdoms  were  bemg  tossed  about, -—lost 
and  won,  —  no  one  had  time  to  think  of  drinking 
the  Pouhon  or  playing  Faro.  Indeed,  no  one  coula 
travel  securely  and  get  to  Spa.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
the  arrival  of  the  Queen  of  Westphalia,  or  the 
Princess  Borghese,  brought  a  few  strangers.  The 
lamps  were  relit;  the  cards  dealt  once  more. 
This  was  merely  a  spasm.  Not  until  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  ar- 
rived, wounded,  to  drink  the  waters,  did  Spa  Doe:in 
to  revive.  It  was  now  Dutch ;  and  the  Prmce  ibr- 
warded  them  many  grants  of  money.  His  memory 
is  therefore  held  in  grateful  odor.  Kings  then  be- 
«in  to  come  once  more,  —  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
Emperor  Nicholas,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
the  greater  Duke  of  Wellington.  These  all  crowd- 
ed over  firom  Aix-la-ChapeUe  during  the  Congress, 
and  the  place  was  so  erammed  that  the  townsfolk 
—  in  the  phrase  sacred  to  innkeepers  and  lodging- 
houses —  reiq;>ed  a  golden  harvest  indeed.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  a^ys  a  grateful  local  chronicler, 
was  **  indeed  a  god  for  Spa."  Since  that  day  it 
has  prospered  exceedingly,  its  visitors  increasing 
every  year.  They  used  to  boast  that  war  was  the 
only  thing  that  did  Uiem  harm.  But  now  a  blow 
is  coining  worse  than  war.  In  three  or  four  vears, 
when  the  gaming-houses  are  closed,  it  will  be  all 
over  with  Spa. 

Such  is  tiie  rather  dramatic,  and  certunly  pic- 
turesque, story  of  the  little  place. 
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It  is  a  curious  fact,  well  known  to  members  of  the 
bar,  and  probably  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  public 
speaking,  that  after  applying  itself  continuously  for 
several  hours  to  an  argument  or  au  oratorical  effort, 
the  brain  becomes  sullenly  incapable  of  going  on, 
the  supply  of  nervous  matter  is  exhausted,  ana  the 
speaker  "loses  his  head."  This  will  sometimes 
happen  even  to  the  best  men  unless  they  are  wise 
in  time,  and  take  advantage  of  the  short  breathing 
space  allowed  by  the  court  in  the  middle  of  the  da^ 
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course  there  are  some  men  who  begin  by  losing  their 
heads ;  witness  the  case  of  the  nervous  young  coun- 
sellor, who,  having  thrice  enunciated  the  words, 
"  May  it  please  you,  my  Lord,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,"  was  desired  to  proceed,  with  the  assur- 
ance which  the  Bench  gave  him  that  thus  far  he 
bad  the  Court  wholly  with  him.  But  the  process 
of  losing  head  through  over-long  tension  of  the 
brain  is  liable  to  occur  to  the  most  experienced 

Eractitioner ;  and  where  judges  will  not  give  a  man 
ack  the  thread  of  his  argument^  and  say,  "  If  1 
understood  you  aright,  sir,  you  were  contending 
that,"  etc.  etc.  this  liability  may  lead  to  disaster  in 
the  case. 

There  is  a  good  story,  never  before  published, 
which  was  told  to  the  writer  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  living  judges,  illustrating  this  fact,  and 
showing  the  readiness  with  which  the  want  of  brain 
power  was  apprehended,  and  opportunity  given  for 
recovering  tne  equilibrium,  on  a  celebrated  occa- 
sion. 

Mr.  Brougham  (afterwards  Lord  Brougham)  was 

junior  with  Mr. ,  a  leading  counsel  of  the  day, 

m  a  cause  cdl^ibre  that  nearly  concerned  the  royal 
family.  The  leader,  oppressed  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  charge,  and  weary  with  his  exertions, 
had  been  addressing  the  court  in  close  argument  for 
several  hours,  when  it  was  apparent  to  every  one 
that  his  mind  had  suddenly  ceased  to  act  in  unison 
with  his  speech.  Mr. became  flurried,  stam- 
mered, ana  began  to  plunge.  Brougham  saw  what 
had  happened,  and  instantly  rose,  interrupted  his 
chief,  and  addressed  the  Coiut.  Wearing  upon  his 
face  an  expression  of  great  suffering,  he  assured 
their  lordships  of  his  deep  regret  at  having  to  trou- 
ble them  at  such  a  time  with  a  matter  personal  to 
himself.  He  did  it  most  unwillindy,  but  he  was 
sure  their  lordships  would  forgive  him  if  they  only 
knew  the  agony  he  was  then  enduring  in  his  right 
ear  by  reason  of  the  killing  draught  that  rushed 
through  "  that  door  leading  into  the  Common  Pleas." 
He  was  nearly  mad  with  ear-ache.  What  he  should 
do  if  the  nuisance  continued  he  could  not  tell. 
Might  he,  in  the  interests  of  his  clients,  entreat  the 
interposition  of  the  Bench  ?  The  Bench  condoled 
with  Mr.  Brougham  on  hU  suffering,  and  at  once 
ordered  measures  to  be  taken  to  stop  the  draught. 
"  That  door  leading  into  the  other  court "  was  shut, 
but  still  the  draught  came;  windows  were  exam- 
ined, and  sand-bags  were  placed  against  the  open- 
ings in  them,  till  the  nuisance  was  abated,  —  till  a 
good  quarter  of  an  hour  had  been  consumed,  —  till 
Sir.  Brougham's  leader  had  had  time  to  recover 
himself.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  add  that  the 
**  intelligent  junior  "  had  not  an  ache  or  pain  in  all 
his  great  body. 

It  used  to  be  said  of  Brougham  that  he  slept  only 
once  a  week,  —  viz.,  from  Saturday  afternoon  to 
Monday  morning.  Certain  it  is  he  was  capable  of 
undergoing  the  greatest  bodily  and  mental  fatigue, 
and,  when  occasion  required  it,  could  sit  up  night 
aft«r  night  at  work  without  appearing  to  be  any  the 
worse.  This  was  no  light  matter,  considering  what 
was  then  the  daily  professional  routine  of  a  counsel 
in  first-rate  practice,  —  a  routine  to  which  few  ad- 
vocates would,  or  perhaps  could,  now  submit.  At 
nine  a.  m.  at  chambers,  in  court  by  ten,  at  cham- 
bers again  by  four  for  consultations,  in  hall  for  din- 
ner at  Gve^  in  chambers  once  more  at  seven,  there 
to  stay  till  twelve  o'clock  and  often  later,  preparing 
for  court  next  day,  or  advising  upon  cases  left  for 
"counsel's  opinion."     Such  was,  in  Brougham's 


time,  the  ^aily  programme  of  a  successihl  barris- 
ter's life  in  London.  Circuit  brought  him  briefs, 
but  no  relief  ftx)m  work,  and  that  at  a  time  when 
men  had  to  ride  round  the  circuit,  and  could  not, 
as  now,  quietly  read  a  whole  bagftd  of  briefs  in  the 
comfortable  railway  carriage,  which  transports 
them,  without  exertion  or  anxiety  on  their  part, 
from  London  to  York.  Truly  there  were  giants  in 
those  days. 

Counsel  are  sometimes  —  not  by  any  means  so 
often  as  they  deserve  —  answered  by  witnesses  in 
their  own  style.  It  was  not  a  bad  reply  that  made 
by  a  witness  in  the  Grenville-Murray  perjury  case. 
One  of  the  counsel,  after  pressing  a  witness  who 
had  given  information  to  tell  him  what  certain  per- 
sons nad  said  about  his  having  given  this  informa- 
tion, added,  "They  said  you  had  split,  in  fact"; 
but  the  witness,  no  way  cast  down  by  the  insinua- 
tion, replied,  "  They  expressed  themselves  in  much 
more  gentlemanly  language  than  that." 

This  reminds  me  of  the  counsel  who  had  been 
bullying  a  witness,  and  asked  him  how  far  be  had 
been  from  a  certain  place.  "  Just  four  yards,  two 
feet,  and  six  inches,"  was  the  answer.  *♦  How  came 
you  to  be  so  exact,  my  friend  ?  "  "  Because  I  ex- 
pected some  fool  or  other  would  ask  me,  and  so  I 
measured  it." 

The  writer  remembers  a  counsel  who  mimicked  a 
witness  to  his  great  annoyance,  and  when  the  wit- 
ness, who  was  a  north  countryman,  pronounced  the 
word  "  waters "  as  if  it  had  been  "  watters,"  in- 

auired  of  him  whether  in  his  part  of  the  countiy 
ley  spelt  "  waters  "  with  two  f  s.  "  No,"  said  the 
witness,  "  but  they  spell  *  manners '  with  two  n's." 
Dunning  (afterwards  Lord  Ashburton)  wanted 
to  wet  out  of  a  witness  why  he  had  taken  up  his 
residence  in  the  verge  of  the  court,  —  that  is,  in 
sanctuary,  —  and  after  pressing  him  a  good  deal, 
elicited  the  answer  that  it  was  "  in  order  to  avoid 
the  rascally  impertinence  of  dunning,*' 

Some  counsel,  who  are  adepts  in  the  art  of  cross- 
examination,  and  who  think  it  desirable  to  dis- 
credit every  witness,  are  so  imable  to  divest  them- 
selves of  the  habit  that  they  intuitively  try  to  dis- 
credit their  own  witnesses.  The  writer  remembers 
hearing  the  case  of  Kemp  versus  Neville,  in  which 
a  young  woman  sought  to  recover  dama^  against 
the  authorities  of  a  university  for  having  caused 
her  to  be  "  prckjtorized,"  she  being,  as  alle^,  a 
thoroughly  respectable  person.  A  nursemaid  be- 
ing produced  as  one  of  tJie  witnesses  was  too  fine  a 
lady  to  say  she  was  a  nurse,  and  answered  the  ques- 
tion of  counsel  by  sapng  that  her  occupation  was 
to  take  charge  of  infants.  Upon  this  came  the 
ftnther  question  —  suggested,  perhaps,  by  the 
nature  of  the  case  in  court  —  "  By  itiiants,  do  you 
mean  undergraduates  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  ?  "  was  put  by  the  counsel.  The  laugh  was,  of 
course,  against  the  nurse,  and  the  barrister  tri- 
umphed ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  good  reply  to 
his  observation  would  have  turned  his  triumph  in- 
to mortification.  Juries  are  too  often  led  away  by 
seeming  disputes  between  judge  and  counsel,  and 
between  counsel  and  witnesses,  into  a  belief  that 
what  has  strictly  to  do  with  those  persons  them- 
selves has  something  to  do  with  the  case  also ;  and 
the  writer  has  known  verdicts  of  the  most  astound- 
ing character  given  evidently  because  of  some  bias 
imparted  to  the  case  by  an  altercation  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

A  few  years  ago  these  altercations  between  judge 
-'      '  '        of  duels, 


and  counsel  were  the  fr^uent  occamons 
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which  were  not  looked  upon  with  such  disfavor  as 
they  might  have  been  by  the  junior  members  of  the 
profession.  It  osed  to  be  said  of  Lord  Norbury, 
whose  career  was  a  rapid  one,  that  '^  he  shot  ap  into 
promotion."  Certain  it  is  he  fought  a  great  many 
doels.  Curran,  who  was  a  small  man,  was  objected 
to  on  thai  account  by  his  antagonist,  a  lawyer,  who 
was  a  very  big  man ;  but  Curran  suggested,  in  order 
to  make  all  ri^^ht,  that  the  size  of  his  own  figure 
should  be  chalked  on  his  adversary's  body,  and  that 
any  shots  outside  the  chalk  lines  should  go  for 
nothing. 

It  has  sometimes  happened  that  altercations  of 
an  unseemly  kind  have  taken  place  between  prison- 
er and  judge,  not  only  in  Judge  Jeffrey's  days,  but 
much  more  recently ;  and  there  are  some  anecdotes 
on  record  of  almost  brutal  behavior  on  the  part  of 
the  judge  towards  the  prisoner.  A  justice  of  the 
Queen's  Bench,  whose  name  was  associated  with 
much  that  was  indecorous  and  with  all  that  was 
learned  thirty  years  aeo,  was  trying  a  man  for  his 
life.  The  prisoner,  bemg  found  gmlty,  was  asked 
the  usual  question  whether  he  had  anything  to 
urge  why  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  passed 
upon  him,  and  thereupon  called  God  to  witness  his 
innocence,  invitinsr  the  Almighty  to  strike  him  dead 
where  he  stood  if  he  were  guilty.  When  the  pris- 
oner had  done,  the  judge  waited  a  minute  or  two, 
anri  then  said :  *<  Prisoner  at  the  bar  1  since  Pnm- 
dence  does  not  seem  disposed  to  interfere  in  the 
manner  you  have  indicated,  the  sentence  of  the 
court  is  mat  you  be  taken  from  this  place  to  the 
place  whence,"  etc.  etc.  and  the  man  was  con- 
demned to  death  in  the  usual  manner. 

A  Scotch  jud^e  condemned  a  man  to  be  hanged 
on  the  28th  of  the  month  for  sheep-stealing.  As 
the  poor  convict  was  being  removed  he  exclaimed, 
**•  My  lord,  mpr  lord,  I  hacma  got  justice  here  the- 
day."  The  judge  looked  up  mm  his  papers  and 
said,  —  it  was,  doubtless,  considered  a  good  joke  at 
the  time,  —  **  Weel,  weel,  my  man,  ye  11  get  it  on 
the  28th." 

At  one  time  it  was  the  practice,  though  it  was 
never  le^al,  to  punish  juries  by  fine  or  impris- 
onment lor  verdicts  which  were  not  according  to 
what  the  judge  considered  right-  The  Star  Cluim- 
ber  arron;ated  to  itself  jurisdiction  in  the  matter, 
and,  sending  for  jurors  who  had  dared  to  go  coun- 
ter to  the  wishes  of  the  conrt,  rated  them  soundly, 
and  often  fined  or  imprisoned  them.  This  was  fire- 
qoently  the  case  in  Tudor  and  Stuart  times,  the 
only  justification  for  it  being  that  then  juries  were 
Botoriously  bribed,  or  were  deterred  by  iear  of  fam- 
ily or  state  influence  from  giving  a  true  verdict  ac- 
eording  to  the  evidence.  Had  the  court  continued 
to  the  present  day,  it  might  have  felt  disposed  to 
interfere  in  a  caf)e  that  actnally  occurred  not  long 
ago  on  the  Oxford  Circuit.    The  son  of  the  sqvire 

at  X ,  in  Worcestershire,  was  a  barrister,  and 

wont  the  circuit.    When  the  judges  reached  X , 

a  brief  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  squire's  son 
to  enable  him  to  conduct  the  defence  in  a  case  for 
trial  in  which  there  was  no  defence  at  all.  The 
case  proceeded  ujion  evidence  so  clear  and  telling 
against  the  prisoner,  that  every  one  in  the  court 
expected  the  jury  to  turn  round  in  their  box  and 
give,  a  verdict  against  him.  To  the  surprise  of  allj 
certainly  of  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  the  jury 
retired,  and,  coming  into  court  again,  returned  a 
verdict  of  Not  Guilty.  A  few  days  afterwards  the 
squire  was  riding  about  his  land,  and  was  accosted 


the  remarkable  words, "  Uz  fetched  'un  aff",  1  reckon, 
th'  other  day,  zur  " ;  and  on  being  questioned,  ex- 
plained that  some  of  the  jury  at  the  trial  "  wur  for 
givin'  a  vardict  agin  your  zun,  zur,  but  uz  knew 
our  duty  better  than  that."  Truly  the  prisoner  was 
fortunate  in  his  choice  of  counsel. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  to  get  verdicts  of  guilty  in  cases  involving 
capital  punishment.  The  feeling  is  so  strong 
against  executions,  and  is  probably  intluenced  by 
some  considerations  of  a  religious  nature  as  to  the 
responsibility  of  sending  a  mimlerer  to  his  account, 
that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  get  verdicts.  The 
jurors  prefer  to  do  wnat  they  think  the  less  evil,  to 
break  their  oaths  **  a  true  verdict  to  give  according 
to  the  evidence,"  to  causing  a  man  to  be  j>ut  to 
death.  They  have  precedents  enough  in  the  juries 
who  tempered  the  rigor  of  the  bloody  code  that 
BomiUy  swept  away  by  finding,  when  hanging  was 
the  punishment  for  theft  of  articles  exceeding 
twelvcpence  in  value,  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty, 
but  that  the  value  of  the  article  stolen,  perhaps  a 
watch  or  a  trinket,  was  under  twelvepence  value. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  RICH  banker  of  Mulhausen  is  the  winner  of 
the  prize  of  £  200,000  at  the  last  drawing  of  the 
city  of  Paris  bonds. 

The  "Tin  Trumpet"  is  now  acknowledged  by 
the  permission  of  tne  family,  to  be  the  work  of 
Horace  Smith,  author  of  the  "  Rejected  Addresses." 

Mb,  Boucicault  is  said  to  be  writing  for  the 
Princess's  Theatre  a  drama  with  the  rather  curious 
title  of  "  Jezebel."  This  seems  unnecessary  afler 
«  Formosa. 

If  the  portrait  of  Swinburne  which  appeared  in 
the  last  number  of  the  "  Lady's  own  Paper  "  is  a 
good  likeness,  the  poet's  friends  did  an  unkind 
thing  to  publish  it. 

Saint  Beuv^'s  funeral  was  very  quietly  con- 
ducted. Amon^  those  present  were  Dumap,  An- 
der,  R^nan,  Flaubert,  Prdvost  Paradol,  Madame 
Sand,  and  others  less  known  to  fame. 

Mb.  Hekbt  I.  Btbok,  the  author  of  numerous 
light  plays,  has  made  his  appearance  on  the  Lon- 
don stage  in  a  comic  drama  of  his  own  writing 
called  '*Not  such  a  Fool  as  he  looks." 

The  last  new  comic  journal  in  London  is  called 
the  «  Gavety  Gazette."  We  thought  that  the  first 
number  had  reached  the  lowest  depth  of  dreariness. 
We  had  not  seen  the  second  number  then. 

The  very  choice  library  of  the  Comte  de  Cor- 
bie (ex-Ministre  de  I'lnt^rieur^  will  be  sold  by 
auction  in  Paris  on  the  Ist  of  December.  There 
are  1,600  choice  works,  among  them  the  "  Cicero  " 
of  1466,  printed  by  Fust. 

Genebal  Gabibaldi's  forthcoming  work  takes 
the  form  of  a  novel,  based,  however,  upon  actual 
occurrences,  and  written  in  the  striking  and  poeti- 
cal language  peculiar  to  the  great  Italian  Liberator. 
The  revelations  which  it  contains  in  reference  to 
matters  ecclesiastical  and  social  in  Italy  are  report- 
ed to  be  of  a  remarkably  startling  character. 

The  British  Museum  has  lately  received  the  fos- 
sil remains  of  a  flying  dragon,  measuring  upwards 
of  four  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  expanded  wings. 
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part  of  the  tronk  with  the  iihn,  blade-hones,  and 
collar-bones  are  imbedded  in  dark  lias  shale  from 
Lyme  Regis,  on  the  Dorsetshire  coast.  The  head 
is  large  in  proportion  to  the  trunk,  and  the  tail  is 
as  lon^  as  the  rest  of  the  body ;  it  is  extended  in  a 
straight  stiff  line,  the  vertebral  bones  being  sur- 
rounded and  bound  together  by  bundles  of  fine  lone 
needle-shaped  bones ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  served 
to  keep  outstretched,  or  to  sustain,  a  large  expanse 
of  the  flying  membrane  or  parachute  whicn  ex- 
tended ftx)m  the  tips  of  the  wings  to  the  feet,  and 
spread  along  the  space  between  the  hind-Umbs 
stnd  tail,  afler  the  fashion  of  certain  bats.  The 
first  indication  of  this  monster  was  described  by 
Buckland  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Geological 
Society,"  alnd  is  referred  to  in  his  "  Bridgewater 
Treatise,'*  under  the  name  of  Pterodactylus  mac- 
rtmyx.  The  subsequently  acquired  head  and  tail 
gjve  characters  of  the  teeth  and  other  parts,  which 
establish  a  distinct  generic  form  in  the  extinct 
family  of  flying  Reptiles.  The  animal,  as  now 
restored,  will  be  described  and  figured  in  the  vol- 
ume of  the  Monographs  of  the  ]ralaeontographical 
Society,  for  the  present  year  by  Professor  Owen. 

At  the  uncovering  of  the  monument  erected .  in 
Kensal  Green  Cemetery  to  the  memory  of  Leigh 
Hunt,  Lord  Houghton  presided  over  the  ceremony. 
<<  Lord  Houghton  said  nis  presence  there  that  day 
suggested  a  remonstrance  and  a  regret.  It  was 
strange  that  a  man  of  letters,  whose  acquaintance 
with  Leisrfa  Hunt  could  only  have  been  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life,  and  who  had  no  very  intimate  as- 
sociation with  him,  except  for  the  circumstance  of 
having  been  a  biographer  of  a  young  poet  in  whose 
fame  he  was  deeply  interested,  should  nave  been  ad- 
dressing this  assemblage  instead  of  one  of  those  ma- 
ture men  who  had  become  the  glory  of  our  English 
literature.  He  was  told  that  one  reason  why  such 
a  person  was  not  addressing  the  assemblage  was 
that  objections  were  entertained  in  some  quarters 
to  ceremonials  like  that.  He  could  have  no  such 
plea,  because  he  could  not  see  in  such  a  simple  cere- 
mony as  that  anything  which  could  be  injurious  to 
any  one.  He  was  sure  such  ceremonials  were  use- 
ful to  us,  and  to  the  community  in  which  we  live. 
We  English  are  not  a  hero-worshipping  people,  and 
there  was  no  fear  that  such  a  meeting  woula  degen- 
erate into  vulgup  adulation.  We  were  reticent  of 
our  praise.  We  were  very  careful  of  our  applause. 
Therefore  he  would  say  that  he  could  not  admit  the 
plea  for  the  absence  of  such  men  as  those  he  missed 
qrom  that  place  on  such  an  occasion.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  aU  to  miss 
the  presence  of  the  contemporaries  of  Leigh  Hunt. 
However,  among  the  many  of  those  great  contem- 
poraries so  few  were  left  who  could  have  been  pres- 
ent at  that  simple  ceremonial  that  they  naturally 
looked  to  see  Mr.  Procter,  the  Barry  UomwaJl  of 
bygone  times ;  and  he  would  have  been  present  on 
that  gitmnd  but  that  the  infirmities  of  age  prevent- 
ed him. 

"  It  was  true  that  Leigh  Hunt  represented  a  past 
generation — it  might  be  said  two  generations  of 
our  literature  —  and  that  was  all  the  greater  reason 
fi}r  honoring  his  tomb  that  day.  That  tomb  would 
not  stand  in  association  with  the  man  to  whom  it 
was  raised  only,  for  it  would  beckon  to  the  shore  of 
Greece,  where  Byron  passed  away ;  it  would  point 
to  that  beautiful  cemetery  in  which  the  remains  of 
Keats  reposed,  and  it  would  call  to  memory  the 
Morm-bowed  IHe  of  Shelley.    It  would  cause  many 


to  think  of  those  pleasant  Westmoreland  hOls  where 
Wordsworth  was  at  rest,  and  it  would  carry  their 
memories  to  more  familiar  graveyards,  where  the 
wit  of  Charles  Lamb  was  forever  silenced,  and 
where  the  busy  brain  of  Coleri<^  speculated  no 
more.  Among  that  generation  of  poets  Leirii 
Hunt  was  recognized  as  a  companion,  and  by  the 
best  of  those  he  was  loved  as  a  niend.  lie  was  aU 
in  all  a  true  English  poet  Hid  was  not  merely  the 
faculty  of  imagination,  or  an  appreciation  of  what 
was  noble  and  grand  in  literature ;  but  he  was  bora 
a  poet  and  he  died  a  poet.  By  the  monument  they 
had  raised  Aat  day  they  would  honor  not  only  the 
man,  but  the  poetic  intellect  of  the  country,  which 
would  ever  be  associated  with  the  name  of  Leigh 
Hunt.  Into  the  private  life  of  the  poet  it  was  not 
his  place  to  enter.  With  all  his  sensitive  enjoyment 
of  luxury,  Leigh  Hunt  was  a  most  self<ienyingman, 
and,  though  cognizant  of  all  the  advantages  which 
Focial  position  could  give,  he  steadfastly  refused  all 
the  temptations  which  he  thought  might  hamper 
and  restrain  his  independence.  To  the  end  of  a 
hard  life  he  kept  an  evenness  of  temper  which  the 
most  successful  might  have  envied,  and  the  wealth- 
iest might  have  adored.  The  iioble  lord  concluded 
by  quoting  the  lines  — 

*  The  woe  Is  short,  't  ts  fiiKltire,  H  b  poft, 
The  foug  vhidi  sweetens  It  may  last.* 

The  company  then  proceeded  to  the  tomb.  The 
monument  was  uncovered.  Lord  Houghton  saying, 
'  In  the  name  of  the  subscribers  to  this  monument, 
and  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  who  remem- 
ber him,  and  are  careful  of  his  fkme,  I  present  this 
monument  to  his  family,  to  the  country,  and  to  pos* 
terity.' " 


IN  THE  FALL. 

The  old  autumnal  stillness  holds  the  wood ; 

Thin  mist  of  autumn  makes  the  day  a  dream ; 
And  country  sounds  fall  faint,  half  understood 

And  half  unheeded,  as  to  sick  men  seem 
The  voices  of  their  friends  when  death  is  near, 

And  earth  grows  vaguer  to  the  tired  ear. 

At  sofl  grav  dawns  and  sofler  evening  ends 
The  air  is  echoless  and  dull  with  dews ; 

And  leaves  hang  loose,  and  whosoever  wends 
His  way  through  woods  is  'ware  of  altered  hues 

And  alien  tints ;  and  oft  with  hollow  sound 
Hie  chestnut  husk  &lls  rattling  to  the  ground. 

Now  comes  the  faint  warm  smell  of  fresh-built  ricka, 
And  empty  fields  look  up  at  empty  skies, 

And  smoke  floats  sidelong  firom  the  burning  quicb, 
And  low  across  the  stunted  stubble  flies 

The  whirring  covey,  till  its  wings  have  grown 
A  murmur  —  then,  a  memory  alone. 

Now,  haply  on  some  sunless  afternoon 

When  brooding  winds    are  whispering  to  the 
leaves. 

Shrill  twittered  half-notes  fill  the  wr,  and  soon 
From  farm-house  thatch  and  cosey  cottage  eaves 

The  ciixjliuff  swallows  call  their  eager  brood    ^^ 
And  straight  fly  south,  by  unseen  summers  wooed. 

A  certain  sadness  claims  these  autumn  days,  — * 
A  sadness  sweeter  to  the  poet's  heart 

Than  all  the  full-ffed  joys  and  lavish  rays 
Of  riper  suns ;  old  wounds,  old  wees,  depart  J 

Life  calls  a  truce,  and  Nature  seems  to  keep 
Herself  a  hush  to  watch  the  world  asleep. 
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ENYOL 
To  V.  H. 

/  will  not  write  your  name  in  full,  fir  it  is  too  great  and 
mtfprfsent  is  too  smuU. 

The  title  of  this  volume  is  my  excuse  for  offering  it  to  you. 
The  death  ftenaliy  will  soon  disappear  fivm  our  codes.  It  is 
you  who  will  have  effaced  it. 

Six  months  ago  you  sent  me  a  Book,  In  return  I  ad- 
dress you  a  few  pages,  whose  only  merit  is  that  they  contain 
the  mtrraliott  of  an  (tctucU  fad.  and  tlte  expression  of  sincere 
wttiments.  When  I  wrote  them  thirty  years  ago,  I  still 
had  my  doubts.  Now,  thanks  to  you,  I  doubt  no  longer,  and 
am  your  dtbtor, 

PART  FIRST. 
I. 

AuEAT,  which  we  call  a  town  in  Brittany,  wonld 
be  but  a  hamlet  if  transported  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Paris.  It  has  from  three  to 'four  thousand  in- 
habitants. It  bathes  the  foot  of  its  old  walls  in  a 
little  river  whose  waters  a  little  farther  on  mingle 
with  the  sea.  A  main  street,  ill-payed  and  lined 
with  houses  built  of  wood  and  earth,  begins  at  the 
bridge  and  climbs  up  by  a  steep  slope  to  an  oblong 
iiqaare,  where  stands  the  town-hall,  a  sufficiently 
tasteless  and  almost  modem  structure,  for  it  dates 
from  within  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
A  few  narrow  streets  branch  off  from  this  main  artery 
aod  go  straggling  out  into  the  country.  The  archi- 
tects who  constructed  them  were  ignorant  of  the 
laws  of  symmetry,  —  which  is  no  great  harm.  Each 
house  follows  its  own  whim,  without  heed  to  its 
pelghbor,  pushing  forward,  standing  back,  present- 
ing itself  sideways  or  gable-end  first,  according  to 
tbe  shape  of  the  ground  and  size  of  the  lots.  The  | 
basement  is  generally  in  cut  stone;  but  the  walls  ' 
of  the  second  story,  which  projects  over  the  street,  ] 
are  built  with  old  rouo^h-hewn  timbers  painted  a  I 
dull  red  and  filled  in  with  a  mortar  made  of  mud  ' 
and  straw. 

Irregular  windows  with  panes  of  glass  as  large  ' 
as  one's  hand,  niches  with  coarsely  colored  plaster  I 
statues,  queer  signs  creakinz  on  iron  rods,  high 
Blate  roots  capp^  with  lead  or  surmounted  with  | 
Bome  chimerical  animal  in  tin,  give  to  the  whole  j 
the  air  of  a  town  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  had  been  | 


kept  under  glass  for  three  or  four  centuries.  The 
inhabitants  contribute  nothing  to  destroy  this  illu- 
sion. TUe  peasants  one  meets  in  the  streets  mar- 
ket-days wear  heavy  white  wooden  shoes,  brown 
gaiters  coming  up  to  the  knees,  short  breeches  fuU 
of  plaits,  a  leather  girdle,  a  long-skirted  brown  or 
blue  coat,  and  a  low  hat,  in  the  shadow  of  whose 
immense  broad  brim  their  marked  and  somewhat 
wild  features  are  hardly  discernible.  Among  them- 
selves, younff  and  old  speak  nothing  but  Low  Bre- 
ton, French  being  considered  a  learned  to^^e  for 
the  use  of  the  gentry  who  have  been  to  Vannes. 
The  merchants  spread  out  their  wares  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  street :  a  pile  of  cloth  on  a  table,  a 
cask  of  pork,  a  great  heap  of  red  and  white  soap, 
molasses,  candles,  —  all  these  in  picturesciue  confu- 
sion serve  as  baits  to  catch  customers.  If  you  go 
into  a  shop,  a  sort  of  den  lighted  only  from  the 
door,  which  you  enter  by  descending  fovr  or  hve  stone 
steps,  the  mistress  of  the  place  wul  sell  you  on  the 
same  table  a  pound  of  butter  and  two  yards  of  rib- 
bon :  the  specialty  has  not  yet  penetrated  the  good 
town  of  Auray.  Accounts  are  kept  in  livres,  sous, 
and  deniers  in  the  fashion  of  the  old  time  before  the 
Revolution ;  centimes  exist  only  for  the  tas  collec- 
tor. In  1883  I  heedlessly  bought  there  an  almanac 
that  proved  to  be  of  the  year  of  the  coronation  of 
Charles  X.  When  afterwards  I  ventured  to  object 
to  its  antiquity,  the  dealer  answered,  with  the  en- 
tirest  coolness,  that  it  gave  the  days  for  the  fairs, 
markets,  and  pardons  lul  the  same.  Almanacs  of 
such  freshness,  together  with  a  few  alphabets, 
church-service  books,  and  store  of  prayer-books  in 
Low  Breton  made  up  at  that  period  the  assortment 
of  the  sole  bookseller's  shop  in  the  town.  It  was 
there,  however,  that  I  obtained  a  copy  of  a  book, 
now  become  extremely  rare,  —  ihe  Supplement  to  the 
History  of  France^  published  by  Farther  Loriquet 
in  1816. 

Auray  is  a  small  port,  and  carries  on  a  quite  ac- 
tive coasting  trade  with  Vannes,  Lorient,  and  Belle- 
Be.  Houses  have  been  built  from  time  to  time  all 
along  the  quay  so  as  to  form  a  lower  town,  not 
much  esteemed  by  the  people  of  the  upper  town, 
but  more  alive  and  more  faouliar  with  afiairs  of 
this  world.    Between  the  two  towns  rises  the  still 
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ftx)wmn2;  cuirass  of  stone,  with  its  tow4ir8  aod  its 
battlements,  behind  which  Duguesclin  took  shelter. 
This  remnant  of  the  power  of  our  dukes  has  a 
solidity  and  grandeur  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
sorry  houses  that  crowd  about  it,  like  a  timorous 
flock  of  sheep,  l^me  has  taken  no  hold  on  these 
sreat  stones,  of  a  red  and  strong  grain,  that  would 
bid  defiance  to  artillery.  On  the  tours,  in  place  of 
the  pointed  roofs,  of  which  no  vestiges  remain, 
worthy  citizens  have  built  small  bosses,  all  white 
with  cheeoful  green  blinds.  They 'have  arranged 
bits  of  gardens  there,  where  there  are  bowers  cov- 
ered with  white  thorn  and  flowering  elder.  These 
slight  plants  and  vines  crown  the  battlements,  crop 
out  from  gaping,  half-ruined  gates,  and  hang  waving 
down  the  sides  of  tiie  granite  giant.  It  is  good  (? 
an  evening  to  come  in  m>m  the  sea  to  the  mouth  of 
the  little  stream  that  bears  the  same  name  as  the 
town.  Everything  is  still  as  in  the  open  fields; 
the  great  masses  of  the  wall  stand  out  boldly  against 
the  sky,  surrounded  with  an  inextricable  tangle  of 
small  houses,  green  trees,  and  pointed  steeples. 
The  coasting-luggers  lie  motionless,  casting  their 
black  shadows  on  the  water,  and  ripj^ing  over  the 
shingle  of  the  beach  the  river  murmurs  softly  to 
the  sea. 

n. 

I  was  living  retired  there  towards  the  close  of 
liie  year  1833,  at  an  epoch  when  I  was  in  search 
of  my  path  through  the  wide  world,  dra?m  toward 
Paris  by  the  passion  of  study,  withheld  in  this 
quiet  comer  by  love  of  the  natoi  soil  and  ^le  dear 
memories  of  cidldhood.  If  I  add  that  I  was  living 
with  the  rector  of  Notre  Dame,  and  in  intimate 
relations  with  the  most  decided  chouansy  it  is  not 
thence  to  be  understood  that  I  am  a  devote  or  a 
legitimist ;  although  I  was  then  but  a  child,  I  had 
lost  nearly  all  claim  to  the  first  of  these  titles,  and 
I  never  had  any  to  the  second.  I^  Abb^  Moisan 
had  an  ardent  friendship  fcr  my  father;  I  think 
ihat  he  owed  to  him  his  ufe  under  the  first  repub- 
Hc.  While  I  was  pursuing  my  studies  at  the  col- 
lege in  Yannes,  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spencUng 
a  part  of  the  •vacation  at  the  parsonage  c^'  Auray, 
and  felt  myself  at  home  there.  I  had  ray  room, 
which  was  never  given  up  to  the  neighboring  vicars 
when  they  came,  in  groups  of  five  or  six,  —  as  the 
custom  of  the  Breton  clergy  is, — to  demand  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  rector;  Old  Annah,  as  much  mis- 
tress as  servant  of  the  house,  who  enjoyed  a  reputar 
tion  for  general  crabbedness,  following  the  example 
of  her  master,  had  taken  me  into  her  good  graces, 
and  treated  me  like  one  of  the  family. 

The  Abb^  Moisan  was  then  seventy  years  old. 
He  was  a  tall  man,  astoni^iingly  lean,  with  a  big 
head  and  great  hands,  straight  as  a  ramrod,  despite 
his  age,  and  the  gait  of  a  grenadier.  When  he 
walked  with  me  of  an  evening  in  his  garden,  bare- 
headed, in  his  shirt-sleeves,  cheerilv  smoking  his 
pipe,  you  would  have  sooner  taken  rum  for  an  old 
soldier  than  a  priest.  He  had,  however,  been  or- 
dained deacon  at  twenty-one ;  but  his  life  had  not 
been  all  spent  in  saving^  mass  and  hearing^confes- 
sion.  He  remained  in  France  during  the  Beign  of 
Terror,  disguised  as  a  farm  laborer,  following  the 
plough,  mowing,  tending  the  horses,  and  passing 
with  good  reason  for  a  fiAt-rate  farm-hand.  When 
evening  was  come,  he  let  himself  out  fivm  the  win- 
dow of  the  hay-lofl,  and  ran  hither  and  thither 
through  the  night  to  exhort  the  peasants  and  re- 
ceive their  confessions.    As  soon  as  there  were  any 


bands  of  chouans,  he  joined  than  as  oha^ain,  of 
course.  The  ''  Blues  **  used  to  say  that  he  had  palled 
a  trigger  with  Cadoudal  and  Guillemot,  which  was 
a  downright  falsehood;  but  lean  well  believe  that 
he  more  than  once  had  to  resist  temptation  in 
that  direction.    It  is  he  who  carried  the  mezsages 
from  one  troop  to  another,  taking  on  numberless  dis- 
guises and  running  numberless  risks.     In  my  mere 
infancy  1  had  been  rocked  to  sleep  with  the  stonr 
of  the  adventures  of  Abbe  Moisan,  which  were  tnuy 
marvellous  if  the  quarter  that  was  told  was  true. 
When  Bonaparte  officially  re-established  religion, 
by  fl^ving  to  several  eonstitutional  bieliops,  with 
the  Fope^  assent,  dioceses  which  they  had  usurped, 
and  or  which  the  titular  holders  were  still  living, 
there  was  found  in  various  districts,  nnder  the  name 
of  the  Little  Churchy  a  conmgation  of  the  faithfiil 
that  aimed  to  be,  and  probiSbly  was,  more  catholic 
than  the  Pope,  since  it  refhsed  submission  to  bish- 
ops elected  by  the  Revolution  and  reconfirmed  hj 
the  Empire.    Abb<$  Moisan  belonged  to  this  Little 
Church,  and  continued  on  that  account  to  be  per- 
secuted when  the  Catholic  clergy  no  longer  were. 
He  had  lived  the  life  of  a  proscribed  man  for  twen- 
ty-two years,  when   the   Kestoration  came.    The 
Count  m  Artois  obtained  for  him  tiie  Cross  of  Saint 
Louis,  which  he  accepted  respectfully   and  never 
wore.    He  had  only  to  choose  among  the  richest  par- 
ishes.   He  de^irea  nothing  but  the  post  of  prison 
chaplain,  which  no  one  disputed  with  him.    it  was 
then  less  than  ever  a  sinecure.    The  civil  war  and 
its  consequences,  which  were  prolonged  for  sev- 
eral vears  in  the  West,  crowded  the  prisons  mih 
political  offenders,  and  ordinary  crimes  multiplied 
by  occasion  of  the  troublous  times.     The  jail  «l 
\  annes,  to  which  M.  Moisan  was  attached,  diffeied 
widelv  from  the  prisons  of  oor  day,  which  in  tkw 
exterior  look  like  hospitals  or  barracks,  and  for 
their  interior  are  obiected  to  by  a  certain  variety  of 
philanthropists  as  being  too  comfortable.    It  was 
an  old  city  gate-house,  flanked  by  two  high-roofed, 
pepper-box  towers.    It  had  neither  inner  nor  oater 
court-yard.    Prisoners  could  snuff  a  breath  of  fre«h 
air  on  a  narrow  stone  gallenr,  that  connected  the 
two  towers  above  tfie  gate,  and  had  in  its  time  served 
for  the  sentries  to  make  their  round.   Hiey  were  vis- 
ible from  the  Rue  des  Cbanoines,  so  that  when  thers 
were  any  condemned  to  death,  which  happened  often 
enough,  these  could  be  pointed  out  from  there. 

TTie  Abb^  Moisan,  wno  in  ordinary  times  hartflf 
left  the  prison,  except  to  go  to  Madame  Normand  i 
for  his  dinner,  and  to  the  chapel  of  Saint  Vincent 
Ferrier  to  say  his  mas?,  did  not  come  out  at  tf 
when  he  had  any  condemned  to  death  or  to  ba«l 
labor,  and  separated  from  them  only  on  the  scaf- 
fold or  when  they  were  taken  away.  He  did  wH 
pass  the  time,  as  other  priests  are  wont  to  doy  in 
preaching  or  reciting  prjyers  to  them.  He  talkca 
with  them  as  a  friend.  If  they  were  old  chonam 
they  had  long  stories  to  tell  of  their  old  campaiffM' 
He  put  himself  at  their  service  for  the  least  t^we^ 
doing  their  poor  commissions  in  the  town.  We 
used  to  see  him  hurrying  on  such  errands  paM  onr 
windows,  for  we  boarded  at  Madame  NormandTj 
close  by  the  cathedral  and  the  jail.  The  AbW 
Le  Ber  would  shout  out  to  him  from  the  cKstances, 
"  Has  he  confessed  ?  "  "  Not  yet,**  he  would  an*^* 
He  was  waiting  for  the  hour  of  grace.  And  be 
awaited  it  day  and  night,  lying  in  the  cell  of  the 
prisoner  on  a  bundle  of  straw.  On  the  ^^^J^ 
execution  everybody  was  in  the  streets  immediat^ 
after  the  morning  Angelus,    They  prayed  for  «* 
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condemned  man  and  for  the  Abb^  Moisan.    When 
the  death-bell  began  tolling  at  Saint  Pateme,  at 
the  colleges,  and  at  the  seminary,  it  was  the  signal 
that  the  cortege  had  left  the  prison,  —  the  escort 
of  gendarmes  on  horseback,  the  condemned,  with 
shorn  hair,  bare  neck,  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  and 
his  le^  shackled,  walking  between  the  coniessor 
and  the  executioner,  and,  close  behind,  the  cart 
holding  his  cofHn.    Mv  comrades  used  then  to  hur- 
TV  along  the  Rae  de  Men4,  that  traverses  the  town ; 
they  crowded  together  on  the  steps  of  the  Calvary, 
which  is  by  the  college  gate,  for  the  condemned 
nstially  knelt  there  and  recited  aloud  a  prayer,  to 
which  all  present  made  response,    I  never  had  the 
heart  to  go  there ;  but  what  I  have  seen  many  a 
time  is  the  chairu 
That  has  been  abolished ;  but  in  those  dayscrim- 
s  inals  sentenced  to  the  galleys  went  on  foot,  chained 
together  by  the  neck,  from  Bicdtre,  by  Paris,  to 
Bi^t  or  Toulon.    The  chain  stopped  at  Vannes  to 
take  in  the  contingent  of  our  assize  court,  and  then 
the  Abb^  Moisan  never  failed  to  accompany  his 
prisoners,  embracing  them,  holding  their  hands, 
dressing  their  wounds  when  they  were  bruised  by 
the  iron  collar  or  when  the  brand-mark  was  not 
healed  over.     And  so  he  went  on  foot  as  ^  ae 
Anray  with  sdl  these  men  exasperated  with  fatigue 
and   shame,  calmly  listening  to  their  insults  and 
oaths.     He  ate  at  the  same  boarding-house  as  my- 
self, with  the  Abbd  Le  Ber,  ajausenist  priest  and  a 
republican,  whom  my  friend,  Dr.  Gu^pin,  knew  very 
well,  and  with  three  or  four  collegians,  one  of  whom, 
by  the  way,  has  since  become  Senator.    He  did  not 
come  the  days  of  execution ;  he  did  not  think  of 
dinner  those  days,  but  we  used  to  see  him  come  in 
the  day  following,  pale  as  a  sheet.    No  one  dared 
speak  to  him,  and  we  did  not  even  speak  to  each 
other.      He  would  unfold  his  napkin,  look  about 
him  with  an  attempt  to  smile,  restrain,  with  great 
effort,  the  tears  that  rose  to  his  eyes,  then  swallow  a 
glass  of  water  and  go  away,  taking  with  him  a  piece 
of  dry  bread.    He  was  seriously  ill  in  1827,  after 
the  execution  of  the  two  Lebras,  whom  he  always 

Ssrsisted  in  declaring  innocent.    It  was  then  that 
ishop  de  Lamothe  constrainet  him  to  accept  the 
cure  of  Auray. 

Hiis  was  not  more  distressing  to  him  than  to 
the  pious  women  of  his  new  parish.  In  the  first 
days  they  surrounded  his  coniesslonal,  but  he  was 
accustomed  to  a  diflferent  sort  of  penitents  I  They 
found  him  too  rough  and  at  the  same  time  too  in- 
dulgent, and  deserted  him  in  a  body  for  his 
vicars.  One  of  these  was  that  Abb^  Martin  who 
has  since  been  a  celebrated  preacher  at  Paris.  M. 
Moisan  a«<ked  nothing  better  than  to  be  thus  de- 
serted. His  success  in  the  pulpit  equalled  that  of 
the  confe^sionaL  He  once  nndertoctk  to  repeat  a 
sermon  of  the  Abbd  Poule,  but  broke  down  at  {he 
second  point  of  the  argument,  and  never  after 
nreached  except  in  Low  Breton  on  Sunday  at  the 
first  mass.  He  did  a  peat  deal  of  good,  which  did 
not,  however,  distingmsh  him  from  his  brethren,  for 
our  Breton  clergy,  from  the  cure  of  the  cathedral 
to  the  humblest  priest  of  a  chapel  of  ease,  pass 
their  lives  in  jriving,  and  in  askinz  that  they  may 
give  again.  When,  toward  the  end  of  the  Restora- 
tion, I  went  to  install  myself  for  a  week  or  two  in 
September  at  the  Abbd  Moisan's,  I  found  him  in 
low  ipurits,  discouraged,  sick.  He  suffered  from 
^ling  himself  u'jeless.  He  only  revived  a  little 
when  recounting  his  battles,  as  he  called  them, 
or  when  speaking  of  the  condemned  whom  he  had 


conducted  on  their  way  to  death.  He  spoke  of 
them  as  if  they  were  his  children ;  there  was  not 
one  of  them  wnom  he  did  not  love  and  speak  well 
of.  Old  Annah  told  me  that  his  sadness  returned 
when  I  was  gone,  and  "  that  he  had  not  enough  to 
do." 

What  was  strange  was,  that  he  seemed  to  grow 
young  again  afler  1830.  Everything  about  him  also 
(changed ;  he  became  the  important  man,  or  rather 
the  idol  of  the  town.  1  waS  not  long  in  learning 
why.  There  had  been  in  Brittany,  af^  the  **  Glo- 
rious' Days  of  July  "  a  powerless  attempt  at  chou- 
annery.  The  clergy  for  the  most  part  threw  them- 
selves into  it  heart  and  souL  They  began  by  ob- 
stinately refusing  to  chant  the  Domine  :Salvum,  I 
reodlect  that  the  bishop,  who  was  a  Lamothe- 
Broons  of  an  old  legitimist  family,  was  obliged  to 
go  in  person,  and  have  it  chanted  in  his  presence 
at  Saint  Pateme's,  otherwise  the  Abbd  CouefHc 
would  have  resisted  to  the  end.  From  this  first 
demonstration  they  went  on  to  another,  which  was 
more  dangerous  :  they  advised  the  conscripts  not 
to  set  out  for  their  regiments.  Advice  irom  his 
confessor  to  a  Breton  peasant  is  a  command.  Im- 
mediately, from  Anray  to  Ploermel,  there  wore 
bands  of  refractairesy  some  of  whom  held  the  field 
against  the  national  guards  and  regular  troops. 
Several  nobles  offered  them  their  chateaux  for  places 
of  rendezvous.  King  Charles  X.,  at  Holyrood, 
gave  an  ex-major  of  cavalry  a  lieutenant-general's 
commission,  like  the  one  held  by  M  de  Puisaye  in 
1793.  The  same  movement  developed  itself  to- 
ward the  marches  of  Brittany,  especially  at  Vitr^, 
where  the  disturbances  were  more  serious.  The 
Abb^  Moisan  was  now  in  his  element  again.  He 
did  not  Cake  me  into  his  confidence ;  I  was  too 
young  and  too  little  initiated ;  but  I  enessed  by 
his  air,  by  certain  mytterions  remarks,  by  the  un- 
usual affluence  of  visitors  at  the  parsonage,  and  by 
the  quite  novel  respect  with  which  he  was  greeted 
in  the  street,  that  the  rector  was  at  war.  The 
movement,  however,  was  not  of  lon^  duration.  Two 
companies  of  movable  gendarmes  Drought  it  to  an 
end ;  but  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen  months  it 
cost  a  number  of  lives.  Some  perished  as  soldiers, 
by  musket-shot,  others  on  the  scaffold ;  others, 
more  wretched,  went  to  die  in  prison  at  Brest,  for 
government  made  a  show  of  treatinj^  them  as  high- 
way robbers,  and  not  as  political  ofltenders.  I  may 
say  of  this  impotent  agitation,  which  will  have  no 
historian,  and  to  which  none  of  my  hopes  were  at- 
tached, that  it  was  the  death-struggle  of  a  noble 
sentiment. 

Everything  was  irrevocably  over  when  I  became, 
in  1833,  the  guest  of  Abb^  Moisan.  I  had  just 
finished  my  college  course,  strictly  at  my  own 
expense,  giving  lessons  in  writing  and  grammar, 
evening:  and  morning,  to  pay  my  Doard  and  term 
bill.  The  Abb^,  who  was  ambitious  for  his  friends, 
wanted  to  see  me  one  day  professor  at  the  college 
of  Vannes,  and  nr^ed  my  ^ing  to  Rennes  to  pass 
examinatiou  for  the  bachelor's  deffree.  He  set 
forth  that  ho  would  pay  the  cost  of  uie  journey,  — 
Heaven  knows  where  he  would  have  found  the 
money.  I  ended  by  going  thither  on  foot,  and  ob- 
taining entrance  to  the  Normal  School.  My  com- 
rades never  suspected  that  on  holidays  I  always 
went  without  ainner.  But  I  do  not  complain  of 
having  undergone  some  hardships  in  my  child- 
hood and  youth,  nor  of  having  passed  my  early 
years  as  a  free-thinker  and  republican,  among 
Cadiolics  and  Carlists.    The  AbW  Moisan,  who 
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was  not  capable  of  speaking  four  words  together, 
and  had  never  read  any  thin:;  but  hia  breviary  and 
the  orders  of  the  day  of  M.  de  la  Houssaye,  exerted, 
as  I  think,  a  happy  influence  on  my  mind*  I  still 
remember,  all  man  of  letters  that  I  hare  come  to  be, 
our  interminable  discussions,  in  which  he  was  infalli- 
bly beaten,  and  afler  which  I  passed  whole  nights  in 
discussing  his  arguments  with  myself  and  conclud- 
ing that  he  was  right. 

ni. 

Capital  punij-hraent  was  one  of  our  grand  sub- 
jects of  controrersy,  for  he  had  fairly  given  up 
hopes  of  my  conversion,  and  often  told  me,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  laying  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  "  You 
are  lost."  I  was  never  weary  of  questioning  him 
about  the  condemned  whom  he  had  attended  at 
death,  and  above  all  about  those  whom  I  had  known 
before  their  condemnation ;  —  there  was  more  than 
one  such.  He  had  a  singular  mental  defect :  he  be- 
lieved they  were  all  innocent,  and  that  from  the 
bottom  of  bis  heart.  I  think  that  he  did  not  ex- 
clude from  this  universal  absolution  even  those 
who  had  owned  their  crime.  He  devised  some 
means  of  transforming  them  into  martyrs,  at  worst 
they  were  victims  of  their  education,  or  of  circum- 
stance, or  of  the  state  of  society.  For  the  Abbd 
who  thundered  against  the  Saint  Simonians  every 
morning  after  reading  the  Gazette  de  France  was. 
Without  suspecting  it,  a  radical  socialist.  I  am 
speaking  here,  of  course,  of  those  convicted  of  or- 
dinary crimes;  as  for  the  political  offenders,  he 
not  merely  believed  them  innocent,  but  he  regard- 
ed them  as  heroes ;  and  1  who  share  none  of  his  po- 
litical opinions  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  was 
right.  It  will  be  readily  imagined  that  he  was  a  de- 
clared enemy  of  the  guillotine,  as  he  alfeo  was  of 
the  u'on-collar,  of  the  brand-mark,  of  the  galleys,  and 
even  of  prolonged  confinement.  He  would  have 
anathematized  cellular  inprisonment,  if  the  authori- 
ties of  those  days  had  exercised  their  pretended 
ri!<ht  of  killing  the  moral  and  intellectual  man 
while  suffering  the  physical  man  to  exist.  His 
dream  was  a  system  of  short  confinement,  more  or 
less  severe,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cases, 
always  applied  with  a  view  to  moral  regeneration  of 
tlie  subject,  and  at  the  termination  of  which  the 
more  dangerous  convicts  might  be  transported  to 
a  colony  where  the  State  should  leave  them  free 
under  certain  conditions.  He  did  not  deny  to 
society  the  right  of  killing  when  it  was  in  the  case 
of  legitimate  self-defence ;  and  for  instance,  by  a 
curious  exception  for  a  partisan  who  had  exposed 
himself  a  hundred  times  to  capital  condemnation, 
he  really  admitted  the  death  penalty  for  political 
crimes.  It  was  then,  according  to  him,  only  one  of 
tlie  incidents  of  the  fight.  But  what  he  denied  for 
ordinary  crimes  was  the  condition  of  legitimate  de- 
fence. He  considered  that  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  assurance  of  the  common  safety  society 
had  not.,  and  never  could  have,  need  to  shed  blooa. 
In  his  eyes,  the  death  penalty  was  barbarous  be- 
cause it  was  useless.  Those  who  talked  of  the 
benefit  of  example,  and  regarded  the  spectacle  of 
the  scaffold  as  a  salutary  moral  lesson,  ne  treated 
as  blockheads  or  sophists.  He  maintained  on  the 
contrary  that  cruelty  of  punishments  begets  ferocity 
of  manners.  "Believe  in  my  experience,"  he 
would  say;  "blood  calls  for  blood.  Men  of  bad 
instincts  who  attend  an  execution  come  away  not 
terrified  but  demoralized."  His  grand  argument 
was  the  uncertainty  of  human  judgments.    He  was 


inexhaustible  on  this  head;  he  accumulated  ex- 
amples in  proof,  some  of  them  of  an  overwhelming 
force,  and  all  drawn  from  his  personal  recoU^tions. 
His  narrations  were  so  many  processes  directed 
against  the  judges.  He  saw  in  them  mere  partisans 
who  had  the  guillotine  for  their  argument.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  he  had  seen  the  preyofal 
courts.  He  was  used  to  say,  among  other  things, 
that  administrators  of  poHtical  justice  rendered 
their  decisions  as  soldiers  obey  an  order ;  but,  faith- 
ful to  his  principles,  he  added  that  that  was  what 
they  were  instituted  lor,  and  that  it  was  their 
business  to  strike  enemies  and  even  the  suspected. 
"  What  would  you  have  a  magistrate  do  who  is  him- 
self a  part  of  the  government,  to  which  he  owes  his 
place,  from  which  he  seeks  promotion,  who  thinks 
as  it  does,  since  he  serves  it,  when  government  telb 
him,  while  pointing  out  a  political  offender,  *I 
am  in  danger,  defend  me '?  " 

On  this  last  point  I  entirely  a<jreed  with  M. 
Moisan.  It  is  not  I  surely  who  would  have  thought 
of  suppressing  the  death  penalty  in  political  cases, 
to  leave  it  in  forec  for  ordinary  crimes.  When  I 
read  the  history  of  the  Revolution,  if  my  indignar 
tion,  like  that  of  any  man  of  feeling,  was  aroused 
by  the  executions  in  mass,  without  judgment  and 
without  culpability,  there  were  other  execatioos 
which  I  found  just,  and  which,  I  was  sure,  I  would 
have  subscribed  to.  I  understand  now  why  M. 
Moisan  and  I  held  such  opinions  on  political  law. 
He  had  lived  under  the  Ked  Terror,  and  the  Em- 
pire, and  the  White  Terror  of  the  early  Restora- 
tion ;  I  was  myself  surrounded  with  people  who 
had  lost  theb  friends  on  the  scaffold,  or  who  had 
been  sentenced  and  escaped  death  as  by  miracle. 
Every  bloody  repression  begets  reprisals;  it  is 
against  nature  to  expect  peace  from  it.  The  po- 
litical scaffold  makes  not  only  assassins  as  the 
other  scaffold  does ;  it  makes  political  judges. 

I  wish  I  could  say  at  least  that  I  shared  the 
ideas  of  the  ex-chaplain  of  the  prisons  in  respect 
to  common  crimes ;  but  born  in  1815,  between  the 
execrated  TeiTor  and  the  blest  Terror,  I  was  too 
near  the  ages  of  bk>od.  Around  me  I  heaid  noth- 
ing but  talk  of  answering  blood  with  blood.  I  was 
furthermore  influenced  oy  the  famous  phrase  lii 
which  Alphonse  KaiT,  who  has  since  been  one  of 
my  fiiends,  sums  up  all  the  arguments  that  can  be 
brought  against  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty : 
"  Let  Messrs.  the  assassins,  begin  first." 

We  each  of  us  repeated  the  same  discourses,  with 
the  same  warmth  and  the  same  success  on  either 
side  on  our  way  to  Sainte  Anne  and  Quiberon,  and 
in  our  excursions  to  Yannes  or  to  Saint-Gildas. 
When  the  Abb^  could  find  nothing  more  to  say, 
he  would  shut  my  mouth  with  the  affair  of  the 
brothers  Nayl,  of  which  you  shall  presently  read 
the  account.  This  recollection  of  what  was  still  so 
recent  disturbed  both  of  us,  and  we  let  our  boat 
glide  along  the  rocks  of  the  coast,  keeping  silence 
and  thinking  of  the  terrible  events  we  had  so  late- 
ly passed  through.  It  was  on  our  return  from  one 
of  these  excursions  that  he  asked  me  to  write  the 
story  of  our  three  friends.  The  next  day  I  wrote 
it  all  out  at  once,  not  to  prove  a  proposition,  as 
may  be  seen  from  what  precedes,  but  as  a  narra- 
tive, and  to  fix  our  common  memories  of  the 
events. 

The  worthy  Abb^  made  me  promise  to  publish  it 
some  dav :  "  If  ever  you  become  an  author,"  he 
added,  ^ere  it  is.  It  has  slept  a  long  quarter  of 
a  century  under  my  books  of  that  day,  with  the 
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manuBcrints  that  I  accumnlated  then  with  the  true  lit- 
erarjr  zeal  of  a  young  graduate.  When,  twenty  years 
later,  I  read  over  again  these  very  simple  but  very 
truthful  narration?!,  with  a  sentiment  which  mu8t 
resemble  that  of  a  woman  who,  arrived  at  the 
threshold  of  old  age,  unexpectedly  comes  upon  a 
dried  flower  or  a  faded  ribbon  at  the  bottom  of  a 
drawer.  I  could  not  resist  the  desire  of  publishing 
one  or  two  of  them,  carefully  hiding  myself  under 
a  name  taken  in  turn  by  every  one  who  wished  not 
to  be  recognized.  To-day  I  let  appear  with  my 
signature  flie  one  I  entitled  The  Death  Penalty^ 
because  a  story  is  sometimes  worth  as  much  as  an 
argument. 

I  cannot  terminate  this  preface  without  adding 
that  my  ideas  on  the  chief  point  have  been  entirely 
modified  by  study.  I  now  hold  that  capital  pun- 
ishment and  perpetual  penalties  may  and  conse- 
quently ou^ht  to  be  retrenched  from  our  codes :  in 
a  word,  I  deny  to  man,  whether  in  political  or  in 
ordinary  criminal  matters,  the  right  to  inflict  on 
man  either  a  physical  suffering  or  a  moral  sti:j^a 
that  IB  irrevocable.  1  do  not  admit  either  infalli- 
bility in  the  judge  or  eternity  of  perversity  in  the 
criminal.  Diu-ing  some  time  after  the  foundation 
of  the  Republic  in  1848, 1  was  connected  with  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice ;  I  have  visited  a 
great  number  of  prisons,  in  all  parts  of  Europe^ 
m)m  Mazas  to  Millbanks;  I  went  to  Portland  to 
inform  myself  of  the  manner  in  which  the  English 
will  replace  the  death  penalty  when  they  shall 
have  abolished  it.  What  these  long  studies  have 
especially  confirmed  in  me  is  the  fear  of  the  irre- 
parable. There  is  a  house  in  Brittany  which  might 
nave  suflSced  me  for  that,  but  for  the  obstinate 
struggle  against  myself,  inspired  by  my  unwilling- 
ness to  substitute  sentiment  for  reason.  But  it  Is 
no  longer  with  me  a  question  of  humanity.  In 
demanding  that  society  should  always  be  left  the 
means  ibr  repairing  an  error,  if  I  think  much  of  the 
victim,  I  think  more  of  society  it<«elf;  and  I  am  less 
afiraid  of  the  harm  which  a  judicial  error  inflicts  on 
a  man  than  of  the  harm  it  does  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

I  am  no  lonojer  as  fierce  as  th^Abbd  Moisan  and 
I  were  in  1833,  and  I  am  not  sure  —  although  he 
was  a  man  all  of  one  piece,  and  Briton  to  the  mar- 
row of  his  bones  —  that  he  would  still  be  guilty  of 
the  frightftil  inconsequence  of  preserving  the  death 
penalty  for  the  vanquished  while  abolishing  it  for 
murderers.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  converted  on 
both  points. 

I  saw  at  Niiremberg  a  museum  of  headsman's 
swords,  of  cleaver?,  and  instruments  for  chopping  off 
hands  and  thumbs,  for  grubbing  out  ears  and  for 
blinding.  Death  shows  itself  there  not  simply 
atrocious;  by  a  refinement  of  the  genius  of  the 
torturers,  in  some  punishments  it  becomes  ridic- 
ulous. It  is  there,  oy  the  way,  that  was  invented, 
long  before  the  French  revolution,  our  sinister 
Ruillotine,  with  its  grooved  uprights,  its  clamp  for 
Uie  neck,  its  blade  released  by  a  sprinjc  ana  ef- 
fecting the  decapitation  by  the  mere  fall  of  its 
heavy  weight.  1  wish  that  the  last  guillotines,  the 
h»t  garrots,  the  last  gibbets  might  be  carried 
thither  fixjm  all  comers  of  the  civilized  earth;  I 
finally  believe  that  forthwith  the  race  of  Messrs. 
the  assassins,  as  Alphonse  Karr  styles  them,  would 
bedn  to  die  out  Politics  would  gwn  by  it  as 
^ell  IS  moralit\*.  Civil  wars  would  not  perhaps  be 
less  frequent,  but  they  surely  would  become  leas 
atrocious. 


What  I  have  retained,  in  this  last  respect,  of  the 
opinions  of  M.  Moisan,  is  an  ardent  desire  to  see 
political  justice  —  since  we  must  give  it  that  name 
—  utterly  separated  from  ordinary  justice.  Let 
it  employ  neither  the  same  judges  nor  the  same 
places  of  detention.  Assuredly  I  believe  that 
there  are  a  just  cause  and  odious  parties  in  poli- 
tics ;  but  in  every  political  sentence  it  is  the  victor 
who  pronounces  and  by  virtue  of  his  quality  as 
victor,  whether  in  that  quality  he  represents  justice 
or  injustice.  When  fortune  turns,  the  accused 
changes  place  with  the  judge.  The  same  code  is 
found  to  be  good.  It  is  true,  then,  that  political 
justice  is  a  battle,  and  ordinarj'  justice  a  aoctrine. 
On  one  hand,  a  question  of  victory  and  defeat ;  on 
the  other,  a  question  of  good  and  evil.  The  proof 
that  a  political  condemnation  strikes  only  the  vic- 
tim, ana  not  the  morality  of  his  acts,  is  that,  despite 
the  violence  of  parties,  no  one  has  ever  been  dis- 
honored by  proscription. 

1  was  visiting  one  day,  in  company  with  some 
fiiends,  the  House  of  Detention  at  Ghent,  I  think 
it  was  in  1853.  The  Director  asked  me,  just  as  I  was 
coming  away,  how  long  I  had  myself  been  a  prison- 
er. I  was  obliged  to  answer  that  I  had  not  been  a 
prisoner  at  all.  I  remember  that  I  felt  rather  hu- 
miliated at  having  to  make  this  answer,  and  that 
it  did  not  do  me  great  honor  in  the  minds  of  the 
bystanders,  —  of  those  especially  who,  not  being 
my  personal  friends,  were  ignorant  of  the  events  of 
my  numblc  life. 

Human  justice  should  always  be  able  to  release 
its  prey.  Let  it  release  the  guilty  man  cured, 
when  it  is  a  g:uilty  man ;  let  it  relea3e  the  van- 
quished man  alive,  when  it  is  only  a  vanquished 
man.  But  above  all,  if  it  has  been  mistaken,  let 
it  be  able  to  release  its  victim. 


MAX  MULLER'S  LECTURE  ON  BUDDH- 
ISTIC NIHILISM.* 

I  MAY  be  mistaken,  but  my  belief  is  that  the  sub- 
ject which  1  have  chosen  for  my  discourse  cannot  be 
regarded  as  alien  to  the  general  interests  of  this  as- 
sembly. 

Buddhism  in  its  nomerous  varieties  continues 
still  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  mankind,  and  will 
therefore  always  occupy  a  very  prominent  place  in  a 
comparative  study  of  the  religions  of  the  world.  But 
the  science  of  comparative  theology,  although  the 
youngest  branch  on  the  tree  6f  human  knowledge, 
will,  for  an  accurate  and  frnitftil  study  of  anti- 
quity, soon  become  as  indispensable  as  compara- 
tive philology.  For  how  can  we  truly  understand 
and  properly  appreciate  a  people,  its  literature,  art, 
politics,  morals,  and  philosophy,  its  entire  conception 
of  life,  without  having  comprehended  its  religion,  not 
alone  in  its  outer  aspect,  but  in  its  innermost  being, 
in  its  deepest  far-reaching  roots  ? 

What  our  great  poet  almost  propheticallv  once  said 
of  languages  may  also  be  said  of  relieions,  "  He 
who  knows  only  one  knows  none."  As  the  true 
knowledge  of  a  language  requires  a  knowledge  of 
languages,  thus  a  true  knowledge  of  a  religion  re- 
auires  a  knowledge  of  religions.  And  however  bold 
tne  assertion  may  sound,  that  all  the  languages  of 
mankind  have  an  Oriental  origin,  true  it  is  that 
all  religions,  like  the  suns,  have  risen  from  the 
East. 

Here,  therefore,  in  treating  religions  scientifically 

•  Delivered  bafAre  the  Qenrrii}  MeeUng  of  the  AmooUUod  of 
Otnnan  l4HloloKbU,  at  Kiel,  SStli  September,  1869. 
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(ihose  of  the  Aryan  as  well  as  those  of  the  Semitic 
races)  the  OrieDtal  scholar  lawfully  enters  into  the 
"  plenum  "  of  philology,  if  philolo^  still  is,  as  our 
President  told  us  yesterday,  what  it  once  intended 
and  wished  to  be,  viz.,  the  true  Humanitas,  which, 
like  an  Emperor  of  yore,  could  say  of  itself, "  humani 
nihil  a  me  alienum  pnto." 

Now  it  has  been  the  peculiar  fate  of  the  religion 
of  Buddha,  that  amon^  all  the  so-called  false  or 
heathenish  religions,  it  almost  alone  has  been  praised 
by  all  and  everybody  for  its  elevated,  pure,  and 
humanizing  character.  One  hardly  trusts  one's 
eyes  on  seeing  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries 
vie  with  each  other  in  their  praises  of  the  Buddha ; 
and  even  the  attention  of  those  who  are  indififerent 
to  all  that  concerns  religion  must  be  arrested  for  a 
moment,  when  they  learn  from  statistical  accounts 
no  religion,  not  even  the  Christian,  has  exercised 
BO  powerful  an  influence  on  the  diminution  of  crime 
as  the  old  simple  doctrine  of  the  Ascetic  of  Kapila- 
vastu.  Indeea,  no  better  authority  can  be  brought 
forward  in  this  respect  than  that  of  a  still  living 
Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  his  in- 
teresting work  on  the  life  of  Buddha,  the  author, 
the  Bishop  of  Ramatha,  the  Apostolic  Vicar  of  Ava 
and  Pegu,  speaks  with  so  mucn  candor  of  the  merits' 
of  the  fiuddhist  religion,  that  we  are  oflen  at  a  loss 
which  most  to  admire,  bis  courage  or  his  learning. 
Thus  he  says  in  one  place  (page  494) :  There 
are  many  moral  precepts  equally  commanded  and 
enforced  in  common  by  both  creeds.  It  will  not  be 
deemed  rash  to  assert  that  most  of  the  moral  truths, 
prescribed  by  the  Gospel,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Buddhistic  scriptures.  In  another  place  Bishop 
Bigandet  says  (p.  495") :  "  In  reading  the  partic- 
ulars of  the  life  of  the  last  Buddha  Gaudama,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  reminded  of  many  circum- 
stances relating  to  our  Saviour  s  life,  such  as  it  has 
been  sketched  out  by  the  Evangelist!).'' 

I  might  produce  manv  even  still  stronger  testi- 
monies in  honor  of  Budaha  and  Buddhism,  but  the 
above  suffice  for  my  purpose. 

But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  as  if  peo- 
ple had  only  permitted  themselves  to  be  eo  liberal 
in  the  praise  of  Buddha  and  Buddhism,  because 
they  could  in  the  end,  condemn  ai  religion  which,  in 
spite  of  all  its  merits,  culminated  in  Atheism  and 
Nihilism.  Thus  we  are  told  by  Bishop  Bigandet 
(p.  viii.)  :  <<  It  ma^  be  said  in  favor  of  Buddhism 
that  no  philosophico-religious  system  has  ever  up- 
held, to  an  equal  degree,  the  notions  of  a  savior, 
and  deliverer,  and  the  necessity  of  his  mission 
for  procuring  the  salvation  of  man,  in  a  Buddhist 
sense.  The  rdle  of  Buddha,  from  beginning  to 
end,  is  that  of  a  deliverer,  who  preaches  a  law  de- 
signed to  secure  to  man  the  deliverance  from  all 
the  miseries  he  is  laboring  luder.  But  by  an  in- 
explicable and  deplorable  eccentricity,  Uie  pretend- 
ed savior  afier  having  taught  man  the  way  to  de- 
liver himself  from  the  tyranny  of  his  passions,  leads 
him,  after  all,  into  the  bottomless  gulf  of  a  totid  an- 
nihilation." 

^  This  language  may  have  a  slightly  episcopal 
tinge,  yet  we  find  the  same  iudgment,  in  almost 
identical  words,  pronounced  by  the  most  eminent 
scholars  who  have  written  on  Buddhism.  The 
warm  discussions  on  this  subject,  which  have  re- 
cently taken  [^ace  at  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions 
et  BelleS'Lettres  of  Paris,  are  probably  known  to 
many  of  those  who  are  here  present ;  but  better 
still,  the  work  of  the  man  whose  place  has  not  since 
been  filled  neither  in  the  French  Academy,  nor  on 


the  Council  Board  of  German  Scienoe, — the  work 
of  Eugene  Bumouf,  the  true  founder  of  a  sden- 
tific  study  of  Buddhism.  Even  Bumouf^  in  his  re- 
searches arrives  at  the  same  result,  viz.:  —  thit 
Buddhism  as  known  to  us  from  its  Canonical  books, 
in  spite  of  its  grand  qualities,  ends  in  Atheism  and 
Nihilism. 

Now,  as  to  Atheism,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  if 
we  call  the  old  Gods  of  the  Veda  —  Indra  and  Agni 
and  Yama — Crods,  Buddha  was  an  Atheist.  He  does 
not  believe  in  the  divinity  of  these  deities.  What 
is  noteworthy  is  that  he  does  not  by  any  means  de- 
ny their  bare  existence,  just  as  little  as  St.  Ausns- 
tine  and  other  fathers  of  the  Church  endeavored  to 
sublimize  or  entirely  explain  away  the  existence  of 
the  Olympian  Gods.  The  founder  of  Buddbian 
treats  the  old  Gods  as  superhuman  beings,  and 
promises  the  believers  that  they  Fhall  be  afUr 
death  reborn  into  the  world  of  the  Gods,  and  shall 
enjoy  divine  bliss  with  the  Gods.  Similarly  he 
threatens  the  wicked  that  after  death  thoy  shall 
meet  with  their  punishment  in  the  subterraoeao 
abodes  and  hells,  where  the  Asuras,  Sarpas,  Nftgas, 
and  other  evil  spirits  dwell,  beings  whose  existence 
was  too  firmly  rooted  in  the  popular  belief  and  lan- 
guage than  that  even  the  founder  of  a  new  religion 
couM  have  dared  to  reason  them  away.  But,  al- 
though Buddha  assigned  to  these  mediatized  GUIs 
and  Devils,  palaces,  gardens,  and  a  court,  —  not 
second  to  their  former  ones,  —  he  yet  deoriTed 
them  of  all  their  sovereign  rights.  Althouzb,  ac- 
cording to  Buddha,  the  worlds  of  the  Go<ls  last  for 
millions  of  years,  ihey  must  perish  at  the  end  of 
every  Kalpa,  with  the  Gods  and  with  the  spirits, 
who  in  the  circle  of  births  have  raised  themselves 
to  the  world  of  the  Gods.  Indeed,  the  reorgaoixa- 
tion  of  the  spirit  world  eoes  fiiriher  still.  Abeady 
before  Buddha,  the  Branmans  had  surmounted  the 
low  stand-point  of  mythological  polytheism,  and 
supplanting  it  by  the  idea  of  the  Brahman,  as  the 
absolute  mvine  or  super-divine  power.  Whit, 
then,  does  Buddha  decree  ?  To  thifi  Brahman  also 
he  assigns  a  place  in  his  universe.  Over  and  abore 
the  world  of  the  Gods  with  its  six  paradises,  he 
heaps  up  sixteen  Brahma  worlds,  not  to  be  at- 
tained through  virtue  and  piety,  but  through 
inner  contemplation,  through  knowledge  and  en- 
lightenment. The  dwellers  in  these  worlds  are 
a&eady  purely  spiritualized  beings,  without  bodr, 
without  weight,  without  desire,  far  above  men  and 
God?.  Indeed,  the  Buddhist  architect  rises  to  a  still 
more  towering  height,  heaping  upon  the  Brahma- 
world  four  still  hiffher  worlds,  wnich  he  calls  the 
world  of  the  formless.  All  these  worlds  are  open 
to  man,  and  the  beings  ascend  and  descend  in  the 
circle  of  time,  according  to  the  works  they  haie 
performed,  according  to  the  truths  they  have  recog- 
nized. But  in  all  these  worlds  the  law  of  change 
obtains ;  in  none  is  there  exemption  firom  birth,  ajCi 
and  death.  The  world  of  the  Gods  wiH  perish  like 
that  of  men,  even  the  world  of  the  formless  will  n(^ 
last  forever ;  but  the  Buddha,  the  Enlightened  and 
truly  Free,  stands  higher,  and  will  not  be  affectw 
or  disturbed  by  the  collapse  of  the  Universe :  *|^^ 
fractus  illabitur  orbis,  impavidum  ferient  ruinse. 

Now,  however,  we  meet  with  a  vein  of  vony 
which  one  would  hardly  have  expected  in  Buddha- 
Gods  and  Devils  he  had  located ;  to  all  mytholop- 
cal  and  philosophical  acquisitions  of  the  psst  he 
had  done  justice  as  far  as  possible.  Even  mbuloy* 
beings  such  as  N&gas,  Gandharvas,  and  Garudft^ 
had  escaped  the  processes  of  dissolution,  which  was 
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to  TeBch  them  lator  only  at  the  hands  of  compara- 
tive mythology.  Ihere  is  only  one  idea,  —  the  idea 
of  a  personafcreator,  in  regard  to  which  Buddha  is 
relentless. 

It  is  not  only  denied>  bnt  eyen  its  origin ,  like  that 
of  an  ancient  myth,  is  carefully  explained  by  him  in 
its  minutest  details.  This  b  done  in  the  6rahma- 
^a-siitra  as  follows :  Pray  note  that  a  destruction 
of  the  worlds  occurs  at  the  end  of  every  kalpa,  — 
a  destruction  which  not  only  annihilates  eartn  and 
bell,  but  also  all  the  worlds  of  the  Gods,  and  even 
the  three  lowest  of  the  Brahmarworlds.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  duration  of  a  kalpa  can  only  be  given  m 
the  language  of  Buddhism.  Take  a  rock  of  four 
German  cubic  miles,  touch  it  once  in  a  hundred 
years  with  a  piece  of  fine  cloth,  and  the  rock  will 
sooner  be  reduced  to  dust  than  a  kalpa  will  have 
attained  its  end.  Thus  it  is  said  that  at  the  end  of 
the  k^pa,  afler  all  the  lower  stories  of  the  universe 
had  been  destroyed,  and  a  new  world  had  again 
been  slowly  formed,  the  spirits  dwelling  in  the 
higher  Brahma-worlds  haa  remained  inviolate. 
Then  one  of  these  spirits,  a  being  without  body, 
without  weight,  omnipresent  and  blessed  within 
himself,  descended,  when  his  time  had  arrived, 
from  the  higher  Brahma-world  to  the  new  formed 
aether  Brahma-world.  There  he  first  dwelt  alone ; 
bat  by  and  by  the  desire  arose  in  him  not  to  re- 
main alone  any  longer.  At  the  moment  of  the 
awakening  of  this  desire  within  him,  a  second  be- 
ing accidentally  descended  from  the  higher  into  the 
lower  Brahma-world.  Then  and  there  the  thought 
originated  in  the  first  being,  **  I  am  the  Brahma, 
the  great  Brahma,  the  Highest,  the  Unconquerable, 
the  Omniscient,  the  Lord  and  King  of  All.  I  am 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  the  Father  of  All.  This 
being  has  also  been  created  by  me ;  for  as  soon  as 
I  desired  not  to  remain  alone,  my  desire  brought 
forth  this  second  bein^."  The  other  beings  as  they 
gradually  descended  urom  the  higher  worlds  like- 
wise believed  that  the  first  comer  had  been  their 
Creator,  for  was  he  not  older  and  mightier  and 
handsomer  than  they  ? 

But  this  is  not  all ;  for  althou^  it  would  explain 
how  one  spirit  could  consider  himself  the  creator 
of  other  spirits,  it  would  leave  unexplained  the  cir- 
comstances  of  men  on  earth  believing  in  such  a 
creator.  This  is  expltuned  in  the  following  man- 
ner:  "In  the  course  of  time  one  of  these  higher  be- 
ings sank  lower  and  lower,  and  was  finally  bom  as 
a  man  on  earth.  There  by  penances  and  deep  med- 
itation, he  attained  a  state  of  inner  enlightenment, 
which  gives  to  man  the  faculty  of  remembering  his 
former  existences.  He  remembered  the  above  nar- 
rated occurrences  in  the  newly  originated  Brahma- 
world,  and  announced  to  mankind  that  there  was  a 
Creator,  a  Brahman,  who  had  been  prior  to  all  oth- 
er beings ;  that  this  Creator  was  eternal  and  immu- 
Uble,  while  all  beings  created  by  him  were  mutable 
uid  mortal. 

There  is,  I  believe,  an  unmistakable  note  of  ani- 
iBosity  in  this  explanation,  otherwise  so  alien  to 
the  character  of  Buddha,  and  the  Question  naturally 
^968  whether  this  can  have  been  tJie  doctrine  of  the 
founder  of  Buddhism  himself.  And  herewith  we  at 
<tt»ce  approach  our  principal  problem,  —  "  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  distinguidi  between  fiuddhi^m  and  the  per- 
gonal teaching  of  Buddha?"  We  possess  the 
Btiddhist  canon  and  have  a  right  to  consider  all 
that  we  find  in  this  canon  as  orthordox  Buddhist 
^trme.  But  as  there  has  been  no  lack  of  efibrts 
in  Christian  theology  to  distinguish  between  the  doc- 


trine of  the  founder  of  our  religion  and  that  of  the 
writers  of  the  Gospels,  to  go  beyond  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  to  make  the  \6yM  of  the  Mas- 
ter the  only  ralid  rule  of  our  &ith,  so  the  same  want 
was  already  felt  at  a  very  early  period,  among  the 
followers  of  Buddha.  King  Asoka,  the  Indian 
Constantine,  had  to  remind  the  assembled  priests 
at  the  great  council  which  had  to  settle  the  Buddh- 
ist canon,  that  what  had  been  said  by  Buddha  that 
alone  was  well  said.  Works  attributed  to  Buddha, 
but  declared  as  apocryphal,  or  even  as  heterodox, 
already  existed  at  that  time. 

Thus  we  are  not  by  any  means  without  an  author- 
ity for  distinguishing  between  Buddhism  and  the 
teacliing  of  Buddha;  the  question  being  only,  is 
such  a  separation  practicable  for  us  ? 

My  belief  is  that  all  honest  inquirers  must  oppose 
a  No  to  this  question;  and  even  Burnouf  never 
ventured  to  cast  a  glance  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  Buddhist  canon.  What  he  finds  in  the  canoni- 
cal books,  in  the  so-called  "  Three  Baskets,"  is  to 
him  the  doctrine  of  Buddha,  similarly  as  we  must 
accept,  as  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  what  is  contained 
in  the  four  Gospels. 

Still  the  question  ought  to  be  asked  ag^n  and 
again,  whetner,  at  least  with  regard  to  certain  doc- 
trines or  facts,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  make  a  step 
further  in  advance,  even  with  the  conviction  that  it 
cannot  lead  us  to  results  of  apodictic  certainty.  For 
»if^  as  happens  firequently,  we  find  in  the  dififerent 
parts  of  tne  canon  views,  not  alone  differing  from, 
but  even  contradictory  to  each  other,  it  foUowg,  1 
think,  that  one  only  of  them  can  belong  to  Buddha 
personally,  and  I  believe  that  in  such  a  case  we 
nave  the  right  to  choose,  and  the  liberty  to  accept, 
that  view  as  the  original  one,  the  one  peculiar  to 
Buddha,  which  least  harmonizes  with  the  later  sys- 
tem of  orthodox  Buddhism. 

As  re^rds  the  denial  of  a  Creator,  or  Atheism 
in  the  orainary  acceptation  of  the  term,  I  do  not  think 
that  any  one  passage  from  the  books  of  the  Canon 
known  to  us,  can  l^  quoted  which  contradicts  it,  or 
which  in  any  way  presupposes  the  belief  in  a  per- 
son^ God  or  a  Creat<H*.  All  that  may  be  urn^ed 
are  the  words  said  to  have  been  spoken  by  Budoha 
at  the  moment  when  he  became  the  Enlightened, 
the  Buddha.  They  are  as  follows :  •*  Without 
ceasing  shall  I  run  through  a  course  of  many  births, 
looking  for  the  maker  of  this  tabernacle,  —  and 
painful  is  birth  again  and  again.  But  now,  maker 
of  the  tabernacle,  thou  hast  been  seen ;  thou  shalt 
not  make  up  this  tabernacle  again.  All  thy  rafWs 
are  broken,  thy  ridge-pole  is  sundered ;  the  mind, 
being  sundered  has  attained  to  the  extinction  of  all 
desires." 

Here  in  the  maker  of  the  tabernacle,  i.  e.  the  body, 
one  might  be  tempted  to  see  a  creator.  But  he  who 
is  acauainted  with  the  general  run  of  thouzht  in 
Buddnism,  soon  finds  that  this  architect  of  the  nouse 
is  only  a  poetical  expression,  and  that  whatever 
meaning  may  underhe  it,  it  evidently  signifies  a 
force  subordinated  to  the  Buddha,  the  jSnlightened. 

But  whilst  we  have  no  ^und  for  exonerating  the 
Buddha  personally  from  uie  accusation  of  Atheism, 
the  matter  stands  very  differently  as  regards  the 
charge  of  Nihilism.  The  Buddmst  Nihilism  has 
always  been  much  more  incomprehensible  than  mere 
Atheism.  A  kind  of  religion  is  still  conceivable, 
when  there  is  something  firm  somewhere,  when  a 
something,  eternal  and  self-continuous,  is  recog- 
nized, if  not  out  and  cd}ove  man,  at  least  within  him. 
But  if,  as  Buddhism  teaches,  the  soul  afler  having 
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passed  through  all  the  phases  of  existence,  all  the 
worlds  of  the  Gods  and  of  the  higher  spirits,  attains 
finally  Nirvdna  as  its  highest  aim  and  last  reward, 
i.  e.  be  comes  quitecxtinct,  then  religion  is  not  anj 
more  what  it  ought  to  be,  —  a  bridge  from  the  finite 
to  the  infinite,  but  a  trap-bridge  hurling  man  into 
the  abyss,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  thought  he 
had  arrived  at  the  stronghold  of  the  eternal.  Ac- 
cording to  the  metaphysical  doctrine  of  Buddhism, 
the  soul  cannot  dissolve  itself  in  a  higher  being,  or 
be  absorbed  in  the  absolute  substance,  as  was  taught 
by  the  Brahmans  and  other  mystics  of  ancient  and 
modem  times.  For  Buddhism  knew  not  the  Divine, 
the  £temal,  the  Absolute,  and  the  soul  even,  as  the 
I,  or  as  the  mere  Self,  the  Atman,  as  called  by  the 
Brahmans,  was  represented  in  the  orthodox  Meta- 
physics of  Buddhism  as  transient,  as  futile,  as  a 
mere  phantom. 

No  person  who  reals  with  attention  the  metaphys- 
ical speculations  on  the  Nirvana  contained  in  the 
Buddhist  Canon,  can  arrive  at  any  other  conviction 
than  that  expressed  by  Bumouf,  viz. :  That  NirvAr 
na,  the  highest  aim,  the  summum  bonum  of  Buddh- 
ism, is  the  absolute  nothing. 

Bumouf  adds,  however,  that  this  doctrine  only 
appears  in  its  erode  form  in  the  third  part  of  the 
Canon,  the  so-called  Abhidharma,  but  not  in  the 
first  and  second  parts,  in  the  Sdtras,  the  sermons, 
and  the  Vinaya,  the  ethics,  which  together  bear  the 
name  of  Dharma  or  Law.  He  next  points  out  that, 
according  to  some  ancient  authorities,  this  entire 
part  of  the  Canon  was  designated  as  "not  pro- 
nounced by  Buddha."  Those  are,  at  once,  two  im- 
portant limitations.  I  add  a  third,  and  mountain 
that  sayings  of  the  Buddha  occur  in  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  the  Canon,  which  are  in  open  con- 
tradiction to  this  metaphysical  Nihilism. 

Now  as  regards  the  soul,  or  the  self,  the  existence 
of  which,  according  to  the  orthodox  metaphysics,  is 
purely  phenomenal,  a  sentence  attributed  to  the 
Budcfha  savs,  "  Self  is  the  Lord  of  Self,  who  else 
could  be  the  Lord?"  And  again,  "A  man  who 
controls  himself  enters  the  untrodden  land  through 
his  own  self-controlled  self."  But  this  untrodden 
land  is  the  Nirv^a. 

Nirv^a  certainly  means  extinction,  whatever  its 
later  arbitrary  interpretations  may  have  been,  and 
seems,  therefore,  to  imply,  even  etymologically,  a 
real  blowinoj  out  or  passing  away.  But  Nirvftna 
occurs  also  in  the  Bran  manic  writings,  as  synony- 
mous with  Moksha,  Nirvritti,  and  ot£er  words,  all 
designating  the  hi2;hest  stage  of  spiritual  liberty  and 
bliss,  but  not  annihilation.  Nirvilna  may  mean  the 
extinction  of  many  things,  —  of  selfishness,  desire, 
and  sin,  without  going  so  far  as  the  extinction  of 
subjective  con8ciou?^ness.  Further,  if  we  consider 
that  Buddha  himself,  afler  he  had  already  seen 
Nirv^a,  still  remains  on  earth  until  his  body  falls  a 
prey  to  death ;  that  Buddha  appears,  in  the  legends, 
to  his  disciples  even  after  his  death,  it  seems  to  me 
that  all  these  circumstances  are  hardly  reconcilable 
with  the  ortHodox  metaphysical  doctrine  of  Nirv^ 
na. 

What  does  it  mean  when  Buddha  calls  reflection 
the  path  of  immortality,  and  thoughtlessness  the 
path  of  death  ?  Buddhaghosha,  a  learned  man  of 
the  fiflh  century,  here  explains  immortality  by 
Nirvftna,  and  that  this  was  also  Buddha's  thought 
is  clearly  established  by  a  passage  following  imme- 
diately ailer:  "These  wise  people,  meditative, 
steady,  always  possessed  of  strong  powers,  attain 
to  NirvOna,  the  highest  happiness."    Can  this  be 
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annihilation  ?  and  would  such  exprepsions  have  been 
used  by  the  founder  of  this  new  religion,  if  what  he 
called  immortality  had,  in  his  own  idea,  been  an- 
nihilation ? 

I  could  quote  many  more  such  passages  did  I 
not  fear  to  tire  you.  Nirv&na  occurs  even  in  the 
purely  moral  sense  of  rest  and  absence  of  passion. 
"  When  a  man  can  bear  everything  without  utter- 
ing a  sound,"  says  Buddha,  "  ne  has  attained  Nir- 
vana." Quiet  long-suflTering  he  calls  the  highest 
Nirvana ;  he  who  has  conquered  passion  and  hatred 
is  said  to  enter  into  Nirvftna. 

In  other  passa^s,  Nirvftna  is  described  as  the  re- 
sult of  just  Knowledge.  There  we  read :  "  Hunger 
or  desire  is  the  worst  ailment,  the  body  the  greatest 
of  all  evils ;  where  this  is  properly  known,  there  is 
Nirvftna,  the  greatest  happiness." 

When  it  is  said  in  one  passage  that  Rest  (5ftnti) 
is  the  highest  bliss,  it  is  said  in  another  that  Kir- 
vft/ia  is  Uie  highest  bliss. 

Buddha  says :  "  The  sa^es  who  injure  nobody, 
and  who  always  control  their  body,  they  will  go  to 
the  unchangeable  place  (Nirvftna),  where,  if  they 
have  gone  tney  win  suffer  no  more." 

Nirvftna  is  called  the  quiet  place,  the  immortal 
place,  even  simply  that  which  is  immortal ;  and  the 
expression  occurs,  that  the  wise  dived  into  this  im- 
mortal. As,  according  to  Buddha,  everything  that 
was  made,  ever}'thing  that  was  put  toother,  passes 
'away  again,  and  resolves  itself  into  its  component 
parts.  He  calls  in  contradistinction,  that  which  is 
not  made,  i.  e.  the  uncreated  and  eternal,  Nirvins. 
He  says:  "When  you  have  understood  the  de- 
straction  of  all  that  was  made,  you  will  understand 
that  which  was  not  made."  Whence  it  appears 
that  even  for  him  a  certain  something  exists,  which 
is  not  made,  which  is  eternal  and  imperishable. 

On  considering  such  sayings,  to  which  many 
more  might  be  added,  one  recognizes  in  them  a  con- 
ception of  Nirvftna,  altogether  irreconcilable  with 
the  Nihilism  of  the  third  part  of  the  Buddhist 
Canon.  The  question  in  such  matters  is  not  of  a 
more  or  less,  but  of  an  aut-aut.  If  these  sayings 
have  maintained  themselves,  in  spite  of  their  con- 
tradiction to  orthodox  metaphysics,  the  only  ex- 
planation, in  my  opinion  is,  that  they  were  too 
firmly  fixed  in  the  tradition  which  went  back  to 
Buddha  and  his  disciples.  What  Bishop  Bigandet 
and  others  represent  as  the  popular  view  of  the 
Nirvftna,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the  Buddhist 
divines,  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  conception  of 
Buddha  and  his  disciples.  It  represented  the  en- 
trance of  the  soul  into  rest,  a  subduing  of  all  wishw 
and  desires,  indifference  to  joy  and  pain,  to  good 
and  evil,  an  absorption  of  the  soul  in  itself,  and  a 
freedom  from  the  circle  of  existences  from  birth  to 
death,  and  fix)m  death  to  a  new  bulh.  This  is  still 
the  meaning  which  educated  people  attach  to  it, 
whilst  Nirvftna  suggests  rather  a  kind  of  Moham- 
medan paradise  or  of  blissful  Elysian  fields  to  the 
minds  of  the  larger  masses. 

Only  in  the  hands  of  the  philosophers,  to  whom 
Buddmsm  owes  it  metaphysics,  the  NirvA'jft? 
through  constant  negations,  carried  to  an  indefinite 
degree,  through  the  excluding  and  abstracting  of 
all  that  is  not  Nirvftna,  at  last  became  an  empty 
Nothing,  a  philosophical  myth.  There  is  no  lac* 
of  such  philosophical  myths  either  in  the  East  or 
in  the  West.  What  has  been  fabled  by  philoso- 
phers of  a  Nothing,  and  of  the  terrors  of  a  Nothing, 
IS  as  much  a  myth  as  the  myth  of  Eos  and  Tithonus. 
There  is  no  more  a  nothing  than  there  is  an  Eos  or 
-rirv 
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a  Chaos.  All  these  are  eickly,  dying,  or  dead 
words,  which,  like  shadows  and  ghosts,  continue  to 
haunt  language,  and  succeed  in  deceiving  for  a 
while  even  the  healthiest  understanding. 

Even  modern  philosophy  is  not  afraid  to  say  that 
there  is  a  Nothinz.  We  hnd  passages  in  the  Grcr- 
man  mystics,  such  as  Eckhart  and  Tauler,  whore 
the  abyss  of  the  Nothing  is  spoken  of  quite  in  a 
Buddhist  style.  If  Buddha  had  ^aid,  like  St.  Paul, 
«( that  what  no  eye  hath  seen,  nor  car  heard,  neither 
has  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,"  was  prepared 
in  the  Nirvana  for  those  who  had  advanced  to  the 
highest  degree  of  spiritual  perfection,  such  expres- 
sions would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  serve  as  a 
proof  to  the  philosophers  by  profession  that  this 
Nirvana,  whicn  could  not  become  an  object  of  per- 
ci^ption  by  the  senses,  nor  of  conception  by  the  cat- 
egories of  the  understanding,  could  be  nothing, 
more  nor  less  than  the  Nothing.  Could  we  dare 
with  Hcgol  to  distinguish  between  a  Nothing 
(Nichts)  and  a  Not  (Nicht),  we  might  say  that  ihe 
NirvHria  had  through  a  falpe  dialectical  process  be- 
come from  a  relative  Nothing  an  absolute  Not. 

This  was  the  work  of  the  theologians  and  of  the 
orthodox  philosophers.  But  a  reugion  has  never 
been  founded  by  such  teaching,  and  a  man  like 
Buddha,  who  knew  mankind,  must  have  known 
that  he  could  not  with  such  weapons  overturn  the 
tyranny  of  the  Brahmans.  Either  we  must  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  Buddha  taught  his  disci- 
ples two  diametrically  opposed  doctrmes  on  Nir- 
v^na^  say  an  exoteric  and  esoteric  one,  or  we  must 
allow  that  view  of  Nirvfina  to  have  been  the  origi- 
nal view  of  the  founder  of  this  marvellous  religion, 
which  corresponds  best  with  the  simple,  clear,  and 
cautious  character  of  Buddha. 

And  I  have  now  said  all  that  can  be  said  in 
vindication  of  Buddha  within  the  brief  time  allowed 
to  these  discourses.  But  I  should  be  sorry  if  you 
carried  away  the  impression  that  Buddhism  con- 
tained nothing  but  empty,  useless  speculations; 
therefore  permit  me  to  read  to  you,  in  conclusion,  a 
short  Buddhist  Parable,  which  will  show  you  Buddh- 
ism in  a  more  human  form.  It  is  borrowed  from 
a  work  which  will  soon  appear,  and  which  con- 
tains the  translation  of  the  Parables  used  by  the 
Buddhists  to  obtain  acceptance  for  their  doctrines 
amongst  the  people.  I  shall  only  omit  some  technical 
expressions  and  minor  details  which  are  of  no 
importance :  — 

**  Some  time  afler  this,  Risftgotami  gave  birth  to 
a  son.  "When  the  boy  was  able  to  walk  by  himsell^ 
he  died-  The  young  girl,  in  her  love  for  it,  carried 
the  dead  child  clasped  to  her  bosom,  and  went 
about  from  hou^e  to  nouse,  asking  if  any  one  would 
give  hor  some  medicine  for  it.  When  the  neigh- 
bors saw  this  they  said,  *  Is  the  young  girl  mad 
that  ^he  carries  about  on  her  breast  the  dead  body 
of  her  son  ?  *  But  a  wise  man,  thinking  to  himself 
'  Alas  !  this  Kis&gotami  does  not  understand  the 
law  of  death ;  I  must  comfort  her,'  said  to  her,  'My 
good  girl,  I  cannot  myself  give  medicine  for  it,  but 
I  know  of  a  doctor  who  can  attend  to  iU'  The 
young  girl  said,  *  If  so,  tell  me  who  it  is.'  The 
wise  man  continued, '  Buddha  can  give  medicine, 
you  must  go  to  him.' 

*'  Ki^£lgotami  went  to  Buddha,  and  doing  homage 
to  him,  said,  *  Lord  and  master,  do  you  know  any 
medicine  that  wiU  be  good  for  my  boy  ? '  Buddha 
repli^,  *  I  know  of  some.'  She  asked,  *  What  med- 
icine do  yon  require  ? '  He  said,  *  I  want  a  hand- 
fol  of  mustard-seed.'    The  girl  promised  to  procure 


it  for  him,  but  Buddha  continued,  '  I  require  some 
mustard-seed  taken  from  a  house  where  no  son,  hus- 
band, parent,  or  slave  has  died.'    The  girl   said, 

*  Very  good,'  and  went  to  ask  for  some  at  Sie  differ- 
ent houses,  carrying  the  dead  body  of  her  son  astride 
on  her  hip.  The  P<^l6  said,  *  Ilere  is  some  mus- 
tard-seed, take  it.'  Then  she  asked, '  In  my  friend's 
house  has  there  died  a  son,  a  husband,  a  parent,  or 
a  slave  ?  *  They  replied,  *  Lady,  what  is  this  that 
you  say  ?  The  living  are  few,  but  the  dead  are 
many.'  Then  she  went  to  other  houses,  but  one 
said,  *  I  have  lost  a  son ' ;  another, '  I  have  lost  my 
parents ' ;  another^  *  I  have  lost  my  slave.'  At  last, 
not  being  able  to  find  a  single  house  where  no  one 
had  died,  from  which  to  procure  the  mustard-seed, 
she  began  to  think,  *  This  is  a  heavy  task  that  1  am 
engaged  in.  I  am  not  the  only  one  whose  son  is 
dead.  In  the  whole  of  the  S&vattlii  country,  every- 
where children  are  dying,  parents  are  dying.' 
Thinking  thus,  she  was  seized  by  fear,  and  putting 
away  her  affection  for  her  child,  she  summoned  up 
resolution,  and  lefl  the  dead  body  in  a  forest ;  then 
she  went  to  Buddha  and  paid  him  homage.  He 
said  to  her,  '  Have  you  procured  the  handful  of 
mustard-seed  ?  *      'I  have  not,'  she  replied ;   *  the 

Ceople  of  the  village  told  me,  The  living  are  few, 
ut  the  dead  are  many.'    Buddha  said  to  her, 

*  You  thought  that  you  alone  had  lost  a  son  ;  the 
law  of  deaui  is  that  among  all  living  creatures  there 
is  no  permanence.'  When  Buddha  had  fini>hed 
preaching  the  law,  KisAgotami  was  established  in 
the  reward  of  the  novitiate ;  and  all  the  assembly 
who  heard  the  law  were  established  in  the  same  re- 
ward. 

"  Some  time  afterwards,  when  Kisftgotamt  was 
one  day  engaged  in  the  performance  of  her  religious 
duties,  she  observed  the  lights  (in  the  houses)  now 
shining,  now  extinguished,  and  began  to  reflect, 
'  My  state  is  like  these  lamps.'  Buddha,  who  was 
then  in  the  Gandhaku<i  building,  sent  his  sacred 
appearance  to  her,  which  said  to  ner,  just  as  if  he 
himself  was  preaching, '  All  living  beings  resemble 
the  flame  of  these  lamps,  one  moment  ughted,  the 
next  extinguished ;  those  only  who  have  arrived  at 
NibbAna  are  at  rest.'  Kis^gotamf,  on  hearing  thir, 
reached  the  stage  of  a  saint  possessed  of  intuidve 
knowledge." 

Grentlemen,  this  is  a  specimen  of  the  tme  Buddh- 
ism :  this  is  the  language,  intelligible  to  the  poor 
and  the  sick,  which  has  endeared  Buddhism  to  the 
hearts  of  millions,  —  not  the  silly,  metaphysical 
phantasmagorias  of  worlds  of  Gods  and  worlds  of 
Brahma,  or  final  dissolution  of  the  soul  in  Nirva- 
na,—  no,  the  beautiful,  the  tender,  the  humanly 
true,  which,  like  pure  gold,  lies  buried  Ih  all  relig- 
ions, even  in  the  sand  of  the  Buddhist  Canon. 


AT  SCARBOROUGH. 

The  broken  weather  produced  a  broken  season 
this  autumn  in  most  of  the  watering-places  except 
in  those  where  the  system  of  huge  hotels  has  of  late 
years  been  successfully  imported.  There,  while 
houses  and  lodgings  are  at  a  disi*ount,  the  hotels 
are  full,  and  when  Ihe  rest  of  the  town  is  being  de- 
serted the  hotel  visitors  are  the  last  to  depart.  A 
huge  hotel,  fuch  as,  for  instance,  the  Grand  Hotel 
at  Scarborough,  is  a  little  city  in  itself;  it  has  its 
walks,  lounges,  promenades,  dances,  music,  concen- 
trating witlun  its  own  limits  the  frivolities  of  a  large 
population.  But  then  Scarborough  is  a  peculiar 
place,  and  the  Grand  Hotel  is  its  most  peculiar  in- 
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stitution.  It  18  not  bo  splendidly  finished  and  well 
established  as  the  more  limit^a  Royal  Hotel,  but 
then  its  enormous  dimensions  and  its  distinctive 
character  make  the  question  of  its  eventual  success 
a  very  interesting  problem.  It  is  a  little  too  much 
of  an  imitation,  a  defective  imitation,  of  the  Grand 
Hdtel  on  the  Boulevards,  a  notion  helped  by  the 
staff  of  French  waiters,  the  reproduction  of  the  cele- 
brated Paris  dining-room,  the  system  of  accounts, 
and  on  the  whole  we  are  left  lagging  considerably 
behind  the  French  model.  But  it  b  only  the  sec- 
ond season,  and  it  may  achieve  much  still.  I  ob- 
served that  the  Yorkshire  people  themselves  gener- 
ally go  into  lodgings,  which  can  be  as  handsome 
and  expensive  as  any  hotel-rooms,  because  they  be- 
long to  family  clans  and  have  lots  of  their  own  peo- 
Sle  about  them.  But  people  who  come  from  a  great 
istance,  or  who  are  solitary,  come  to  huge  hotels 
where  tliere  is  abundant  livelinei's  and  infinite 
chances  of  companionship.  It  is  curious  to  note  in 
how  rudimentary  a  form  the  acquaintanceship  is 
knocked  up,  and  how  duly  and  prosperously  it  pro- 
ceeds. You  speak  a  little  to  your  next-door  neigh- 
bor, perchance  a  lady,  at  the  table  (Thole ;  per- 
chance yon  settle  down  into  the  same  proximity  at 
dinner  for  several  successive  days ;  you  get  first  a 
smile  and  then  a  nod.  You  are  at  liberty  to  ask 
for  music  and  to  turn  over  the  music-leaves  in  the 
immense  drawing-room;  you  make  part  in  a  (all  to 
Whitby  or  Saltbum,  or  perhaps  in  a  carriage  expe- 
dition. The  solitude  is  soon  peopled  with  well- 
known  forms,  and  even  the  loneliest  man,  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  tact  and  appearance,  may  find 
himself  part  and  parcel  of  a  very  gay  society. 

The  huge  hotel  system  which  has  been  imported 
into  this  country  from  Paris  and  New  York  may 
have  inevitable  drawbacks,  but  I  imagine  that  it 
meets  very  exactly  the  social  wants  of  a  place  like 
Scarborough,  liie  table  (Thole  system  has  never 
taken  root  in  England,  but  it  flourishes  exceedingly 
well  here  and  also  at  the  Pavilion  at  Folkestone. 
I  must,  however,  say  in  candor  that  the  dinner 
need  not  be  so  long  and  the  cookery  might  be  bet- 
ter. People,  however,  get  very  hungry  at  Scar- 
borough and  do  not  eat  scientifically,  llie  people 
at  the  Grand  are  acting  wisely  in  getting  up  a  spe- 
cialty for  dancing.  Dancing,  as  one  of  the  nne 
arts,  has  been  greatly  declining  in  Yorkshire.  Har- 
rogate used  to  be  famous  for  it ;  there  was  scarcely 
a  hotel  there  where  there  was  not  dancing  night 
after  night,  but  now  there  is  perhaps  only  one  hotel 
in  the  place  where  the  dancing  is  regularly  kept 
up.  Tney  dance  a  good  deal  at  the  Grand.  The 
Koyal,  aim  doubtless  the  other  hotels  on  the  South 
Cli'fiT,  have  regular  balls  with  their  formal  cards  of 
adnussion,  but  these  are  rare.  At  the  Grand  they 
^t  up  little  balls  or  dancing  parties  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  when  you  get  Tniat  supper  yon  like 
in  the  coffee-room  with  champagne-cup  and  claret- 
cup,  and  the  dancing  does  not  last  much  beyond 
two  in  the  morning. 

I  have  said  that  Scarborough  has  a  distinctive 
character,  and  that  distinctive  character  is  undoubt- 
edly flirtation.  It  is  carried  to  an  amazing  height 
fla^ntly  and  without  disguise.  Scarborough  forms 
the  great  hunting-ground  of  the  north.  Girls  con- 
fessedly go  there  to  look  up  husbands,  and  men  are 
confesFedly  looking  out  for  wives.  The  nortJi  of 
England  abounds  m  heiresses,  and  they  crop  up 
plendfuUy  in  Scarborough,  llieir  belongings  loot 
very  sharply  after  them,  for  the  Detrimentals  are 
busy  here,  loc^g  about  on  their  narrow  incomes, 


and  inquiring  diligently  into  all  the  variations  of 
the  matrimonial  market.  A  huge  hotel  affords  ex- 
cellent chances  of  flirtation.  Acre  is  that  public 
drawing-room,  whore,  when  all  the  world  is  with- 
drawn to  the  Spa,  there  is  abundant  solitude  in 
quiet  recesses,  not  to  mention  the  walks  that  may 
be  achieved  in  the  hall,  the  corridors  and  the  huw 
verandas.  But  for  all  ihat  the  flirtation  is  not  to  bo 
carried  on  so  quietly  as  might  be  supposed.  There 
is  as  much  gossip  in  a  big  hotel  as  in  a  small  town. 
Dowaorers  and  others  watch  each  little  game  most 
intently  and  comment  on  it  incessantly.  Scar- 
borough society  likes  a  lord,  and  will  allow  a  great 
de^  to  a  man  of  rank.  By  the  way,  Scarborough 
has  a  lord  of  its  own  in  the  person  of  the  popQ&' 
Earl  of  Londesborough,  who  has  a  beautiful  place 
here,  where  he  is  about  to  receive  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  But  Scarborough  society  knows  its  right*, 
and  thinks  a  very  middle-aged  man  of  title  unrea- 
sonable if  he  wants  both  youth  and  beauty  at  once 
in  a  bride ;  he  ought  to  be  content  with  the  one  or 
the  other.  Then  gossip  and  rumor  are  busy  in  thcfe 
vast  shadowy  halls.  Tliat  pretty  girl  is  hesitating 
whether  she  shall  take  that  young  man  with  two 
thousand  a  year  or  that  old  fellow  with  five.  Pc^ 
haps  the  old  fellow  is  deliberating  whether  he  will 
marry  the  pretty  portionless  girl  or  take  some 
more  elderly  lady  with  substantial  property.  It 
is  soon  keenly  detected  and  then  whispered  aboot 
in  the  hotel  that  such  a  person  "  admires  "  such  a 
lady. 

Thenceforward  to  some  it  becomes  a  keen  delight 
to  watch  the  history  of  this  little  transaction.  It  b 
very  remarkable  to  notice  how  many  elderly  men 
there  are  in  pursuit  of  young  wives  at  Scarborongb. 
The  other  night  I  counted  numbers  of  gray-haired 
men  dancing  at  a  ball,  and  a  graybeard  dancing,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  hardly  a  very  pleasing  object 
for  contemplation.  A  business  man  feels  that  he 
must  work  nard  and  make  **  a  little  pile  of  his  otrn " 
before  he  can  seriously  think  of  marriage.  And  50 
it  comes  to  pass  that  in  our  more  industrial  coun- 
ties young  men  are  working  while  old  men  are  wco- 
ing ;  and  it  is  too  much  the  case  that  younj  bi'io- 
tiesprefer  coin  and  a  carriage  to  love  and  a  cottajo. 

Tne  fashionable  town  has  overflowed  fi*oin  tk 
South  Cliff  to  the  North   Cliff.    The  North  Cliff 
has  the  advantage  of  quietude  and  novelty,  bnt  it 
is  very  dull  when  compared  with  the  South  Cliff. 
This  season  the  new  pier  has  been  opened.    TTj^T 
have  not  yet  had  a  band,  and  the  new  pier  certaiDl/ 
strikes  us  as  being  dreary.    The  fashionable  gath- 
erings ought  not  to  make  any  visitor  oblivious  of 
the  great  natural  beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  pjc* 
turesqueness  of  the  old  town,  that  borough  planted 
on  the  pock  or  scar.    The  sands  are  all  alive  with 
the  happy  children  playing,  with  horsemen  and 
horsewomen,  with  the  scarlet  postilions  on  the  ctf- 
riage-horses.    Between  the  Cfrand  Hotel  and  m 
jetty  the  sands  are  as  well  worn  a  track  as  Nowbetrv 
Street  itself.    By  the  jetty  and  the  lighthouse  you 
see  that  Scarborough  is  a  not  inconsiderable  port. 
and  that  many  fishing-boats  start  here,  boats  oi 
pleasure,  traffic,  and  passage.    The  old  town  heif* 
rather  reminds  ^ou  of  Hastings.    Between  lo^ 
dwellings  you  go  up  a  very  steep    street  callw 
Church  Stairs  Street,  and  very  appropriately  so,  wf 
it  is  a  literal  going  up  of  stairs.    It  is  like  that 
steep  street  of  Clovelly  which  has  justly  been  <«• 
scribed  as  "a  cataract  of  houses."     Then  y^ 
emerge  on  the  wide,  desolate  churchyard,  *^"^P'^ 
the  northern  storms ;  and  you  will  do  well  to  enttr 
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that  ma;niificent  old  church,  with  its  associations  of 
the  battles  that  wrecked  its  choir. 

Pleasant  it  is  to  pace  that  stupendous  headland, 
wbere  stand  the  reliquary  ruins  of  the  castle,  and  to 
look  down  the  sheer  precipices,  where  the  sea-bird 
is  flying  between  you  and  the  wave,  and  examine 
the  fosses,  dykes,  and  scarped  cliffs  that  remind  you 
of  die  memorable  siege.  Across  the  bay  and  the 
ravine  rises  the  opposing  height  called  Oliver's 
Mount  The  Scarborough  people  say  that  Oliver 
Cromwell  here  nlanted  his  cannon  against  the  cas- 
tle. They  are,  nowever,  very  much  at  fault  in  their 
history,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Oliver  Cromwell 
never  "  assisted  "  at  the  siege  of  Scarborough.  Still,  it 
is  very  well  worth  your  while  to  climb  up  that  long 
succession  of  terraces  that  conduct  you  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Mount  There  is  the  best  attainable 
view  of  Scarborough  from  here.  You  see  the  sea, 
trending  away,  north  and  south,  through  a  succes- 
sion of  points  and  bays,  northwards  to  the  moorlands 
of  Whitby,  and  soutnwards  to  the  white  chalk  cliffs 
a£  Flamborough  Head,  the  favorite  haunt  of  those 
"pilot"  seagulls,  whose  shrill  screams  warn  the 
mariners  from  the  perilous  rocks.  On  a  clear  day 
you  may  discern  Castle  Howard  from  here.  It  is 
one  of  the  sights  of  Scarborough,  but,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  rather  remote  for  a  vi^it  Still,  I  did 
it,  and  thought  it  worth  doin^.  There  is  something 
melancholy,  however,  in  recalling  the  genius,  taste, 
and  activity  of  the  last  earl,  and  contrasting  with  it 
that  comparative  silence  and  solitude  which  belong 
to  the  rule  of  the  present  lord.  It  is  as  well  that 
Admiral  Howard  aoes  for  Castle  Howard  what  the 
lamented  Lord  Herbert  did  so  long  for  Wilton.  A 
day  amid  the  statues  and  picture?,  the  j^rdens  and 
woods  of  Castle  Howard  is  an  agreeable  interlude 
for  a  stay  at  Scarborough. 

But  of  course  the  CTeat  social  charm  of  Scarbor- 
ough is  the  Spa.  The  people  here  are  simply  de- 
Hnous  on  the  subject  of  their  Spa.  They  frequent 
it  morning,  noon,  and  night  In  my  wanderings 
round  the  environs  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  com- 
paratively few  were  interesting  themselves  with  the 
landscapes  or  with  the  antiquities.  All  Scarbor- 
ough concentrates  itself  at  the  Spa.  The  Spa  it- 
seUj  considered  simply  as  a  Spa,  is  probably  not 
much  more  than  a  snare,  a  mocKcry,  and  a  delusion. 
Kot  one  in  a  thousand  cares  for  the  medicated  foun- 
tains. The  Spa'  is  a  truly  wonderful  place.  You 
may  have  seen  all  the  best  watering-places  at  home, 
—  yon  may  have  seen  many  of  the  best  abroad ; 
but  yon  must  own  that  Scarborough  Spa  is  abso- 
lutely nnioue,  inimitable  in  its  way.  That  cliff 
bridge,  witn  its  sixpenny  admission  for  the  whole 
day,  is  the  most  crowded  of  all  thoroughfares. 
The  whole  cliff,  as  far  as  possible,  is  planted  with 
hardy  trees  that  can  withstand  the  Norse  gales, 
with  masses  of  ferns  and  undergrowths,  and  wind- 
ing paths  through  the  woods.  Then  come  terraces 
with  flower-beds ;  and  so  you  descend  to  the  Spa 
buildings  and  the  long  wide  terrace  in  front. 
Looking  up  from  the  terrace  on  a  brilliant  morning 
we  see  parterres  of  flowers,  and  still  more  bewiC 
dering  parterres  of  living  beauty.  The  scene  is 
wonderral  at  night,  especially  if  it  is  a  moonlight 
night  and  the^de  b  up.  Then  the  sea  is  plunging 
close  beneath  the  balustrade,  and  the  terrace  is 
brilliantly  lighted,  and  noble  music  is  crashing, 
and  crowds  of  men  and  splendidly  attired  women 
are  pacins  the  terraces  or  wandering  in  the  walks. 
Perhaps  the  provincial  belles  are  in  their  dress  a 
little  too  gauay  and  gauzy,  but  every  now  and  then 


you  meet  with  some  perfectness  of  costiune  that 
tells  of  the  best  society  in  London  and  Paris.  The 
**  Grecian  bend  "  has  not,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
penetrated  into  Scarborough,  but  I  am  told  that 
something  which  is  called  the  "  Alexandra  limp  " 
has  come  into  fashion.  There  is  a  very  fashionable 
young  lady  who  wears  a  high-heeled  boot  on  one. 
foot  and  a  low-heeled  boot  on  the  other,  which  is 
supposed  to  confer  an  elegant  drawl  on  the  attitude, 
and  to  produce  a  highly  effective  residt.  The  va- 
garies of  fashion  are  most  curious,  and  some  of  the 
most  abnormal  specimens  may  be  studied  in  such  a 
place  as  Scarborough.  I  do  not  wonder  that  this 
queen  of  northern  watering-places  is  such  a  pas- 
sionate ikvorite  with  the  ISoxih  country  folk,  and, 
through  the  system  of  railways,  with  people  all 
over  the  country.  People  come  here  again  and 
again,  and  think  that  the  year  is  lost  which  has  not 
had  its  six  weeks  at  Scarborough.  You  may  stay 
later  if  you  like,  later  than  you  would  have  thought 
possible  for  the  eastern  coast,  through  the  earuer 
winter  months,  —  so  pure,  bracing,  and  compara- 
tively mild  is  the  cbmate,  —  but  when  the  east 
winds  really  set  in,  then  let  the  narrow-chested 
beware,  and  take  their  swallow  flight  over  the 
country  to  nestle  beneath  the  cliffs  of  Torquay,  or 
to  sun  themselves  by  the  dark-blue  waters  that 
lave  the  Riviera. 


LORD  DERBY. 

If  it  cannot  be  said  that  Lord  Derby  was  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word  a  great  statesman,  he  cer- 
tainly was  a  most  wonderfuTman,  and  he  was  bom 
to  command.  He  was  the  most  versatile  politician 
of  our  time.  As  a  debater  he  was  in  his  best  days 
more  than  a  match  for  any  adversary.  Nearly  twenty 
years  ago  the  late  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  had  heard 
the  old  oratorical  giants,  coupled  Lord  Derby  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  Uie  two  best  speakers  he  had  ever 
listened  to.  The  fame  of  his  encounters  with 
0*Connell  in  his  earlier  years  will  long  survive; 
while  in  more  recent  years,  and  until  his  voice  grew 
thin  and  husky,  a  speech  of  his  in  the  House  of 
Lords  was  always  a  marvellous  feat,  and  stamped 
him  as  the  first  of  our  orators.  It  was  not  in  mas- 
tery of  his  own  langua^  alone  that  he  excelled.  His 
translations  from  foreign  and  classical  languages 
would  deserve  to  be  remembered,  even  if  he  had  no 
other  title  to  a  splendid  repute.  With  a  strong 
English  character,  too,  his  acquaintance  with  for- 
eign politics  was  remarkable,  —  even  minute,  and  it 
was  no  doubt  as  much  through  Lord  Derby's  influ- 
ence among  foreign  statesmen  as  through  his  own 
good  sense  that  in  the  last  Tory  Grovemment  Lord 
Stanley  was  enabled  to  conduct  our  foreign  relations 
with  more  than  ordinary  success.  He  who  was 
thus  prominent  as  a  statesman  was  not  less  promi- 
nent as  a  spc  rtsman,  and  it  has  often  been  said,  not 
without  truth,  that  he  would  have  esteemed  it  a 
greater  triumph  to  see  one  of  his  horses  win  the 
Derby  than  to  see  his  party  win  on  the  most  impor- 
tant Division.  If  further  proof  of  his  many-sidedneps 
were  needed,  there  is  evidence  of  it  in  the  little  vol- 
ume of  Conversations  on  the  Parables,  which,  as  a 
young  man,  he  wrote  for  children ;  and  in  the  fur- 
ther tacts  that  he  began  life  as  an  ardent  Whig,  that 
he  passed  into  a  Tory,  and  that  ht:  ended  his  politi- 
cal career  by  using  all  his  pov/er  to  pass  a  Radical 
measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  In  nearly  all 
these  undertakings  he  stanris  out  to  view  with  a 
marked  love  of  combat 
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He  had  a  strong  fighting  instinct,  and  did  not 
mnch  care  what  odds  he  had  to  contend  against. 
He  undertook  to  administer  the  Government  of 
England  on  three  several  occasions  with  immense 
majorities  against  him;  his  delight  in  the  Hiad, 
wluch  he  translated,  was  as  mncu  because  of  the 
din  of  battle  which  pervades  it  as  for  the  grand  style 
in  which  the  battle  is  described ;  and  his  devotion 
to  the  Turf  was  but  one  more  token  of  his  love  of 
contest.  These  fighting  qualities,  conjoined  to 
much  brilliancy  of  manner,  a  renowned  lineage, 
and  great  estates,  commanded  the  confidence  ot  a 
powerful  party,  even  though  few  victories  attended 
his  leadership,  and  though,  notwithstanding  his 
genial  social  lkculty,he  kept  his  followers  generally 
at  a  distance.  In  this  latter  respect  there  was  a 
contrast  between  him  and  his  chief  rival.  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  —  both  of  them  eminently  sociable  men. 
Every  firm  adherent  of  Lord  Palmerston's  could 
boast  of  a  friendly  word,  perhaps  a  familiar  conver- 
sation with  his  chief,  while  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Tories  could  make  no  such  boast  of  the  privileges 
they  enjoyed  in  Lord  Derby's  company.  In  spite 
of  wese  defects  he  won  the  fidelity,  the  admiration, 
and  even  the  affection  of  no  mean  following,  through 
the  manliness  of  his  character,  which  helped  to  con- 
ceal recklessness  of  policy  and  want  of  political 
foresight. 

No  family  in  the  British  Empire  can  show  a  more 
flourishing  genealogical  tree  than  that  of  Edward 
(xeoflfrey,  fourteenth  Earl  of  Derby.  It  is,  perhaps, 
not  much  to  say  that  his  family  is  a  very  old  one, 
though,  indeed,  the  houses  whose  foundations  were 
laid  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror  are  but  few.  It 
is,  however,  something  that  m  the  long  line  of  his 
ancestry  there  is  an  unwonted  number  of  stronzly 
marked  men.  The  Earls  of  Derby  were  physically 
of  the  best  breed  in  the  country,  —  firm  of  fibre, 
full  of  animal  vigor,  healthy,  and  long-lived.  Men- 
tally, they  were  strong-willed,  high-mettled,  lovers 
of  the  fray,  generous,  chivalroup,  humorous,  balanc- 
ing their  genial  instincts  wijh  plenty  of  pride, 
taming  their  fiery  spirit  with  a  remarkable  wari- 
ness, oflen  original,  sometimes  peculiar,  and  affect- 
ing to  stand  &st  by  their  motto,  —  Sans  chancer. 
We  have  observed  that,  noting  the  peculiarity  of 
the  race,  a  recent  writer  has  pointed  it  out  as  a 
curious  coincidence  that  one  of  the  old  titles  in  the 
family  was  that  of  Lord  Strange.  But  the  name  of 
Strange  is  not  to  be  understood  in  the  modern 
sense.  It  is  a  corruption  of  Strong,  —  a  much  truer 
epithet.  The  poets  have  not  failed,  indeed,  to  dis- 
cover that  there  is  but  one  word  in  the  English 
language  which  rhymes  to  the  name  of  Stanley. 
These  manly  Earls  of  Derby,  Barons  and  Knights 
of  Stanley,  trace  the  stream  of  their  blood  beyond 
the  Conquest,  and  one  of  the  striking  points  in 
their  history  is  that,  almost  invariably  seeking  out 
heuresses  as  their  brides,  they  dropped  their  own 
name,  which  was  at  first  Aldithley  or  Audley ;  on 
two  several  occasions,  took  the  names  of  their 
Saxon  wives;  and  are  now  identified  with  the 
Saxon  family  of  Stanley,  and  with  the  still  greater 
Saxon  family  of  Smith.  What  renders  the  point 
most  interesting  is  that  much  of  the  vigor  of  the 
race  may  be  attributed  to  the  inexclusive  character 
of  their  marriages,  as,  indeed,  it  will  be  found  in  the 
Peerage  generally  that  in  all  the  lines  of  long  de- 
scent the  marriages  were  very  mixed,  and  no  jrreat 
care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  blood. 

The  Earldom  of  Derby,  though  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  Peerage,  has  not  yet  belonged  to  the  House  of 


Stanley  for  four  centuries.    This  is  a  fact  which  may 

Suell  one's  genealogical  zeal  until  it  is  remembered 
lat  in  the  English  aristocracy  the  antiquity  of 
family  and  of  title  do  not  always  go  together.    The 
younger  branch  of  a  mreat  family  may  be  ennobled 
while  die  elder  still  belongs  to  the  commoners ;  and 
a  new  family  may  grasp  at  a  Peen^e  which  a  more 
ancient  house  would  regard  as  adiung  but  little  to 
its  dignity.    If  Lord  Derby's  title  is  not  four  centu- 
ries old,  his  forefathers  may  be  traced  back  for 
double  that  number  of  years.    They  are  really,  as 
we  have  said,  a  remarkable  race,  and  well  worthy 
of  more  ample  notice  than  they  have  received  from 
the  writers  of  family  history  or  than  we  can  now  af- 
ford to  give  to  them.     Suffice  it  to  say,  in  passing, 
that  the  first  Earl  of  Derby  is  famous  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  YU. ;  that  there  is  another  in  the  reign 
of  Mary,  celebrated  for  his  grand  style  and  ms 
princely  hospitality  ;  that  one  in  the  reign  of  Eliz- 
abeth sdso  made  his  mark,  and  finds  a  place  among 
noble  authors ;  and  that  yet  another,  in  the  rei^ 
of  Charles  I.,  is  still  better  known,  his  wife,  who 
defended  Lathom  House,  sharing  in  his  renown. 
There  is  another  celebrated  Ean  of  Derby,  who 
made  a  noise  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  who 
was  the  grandfather  of  the  Earl  just  dead,  who  was 
the  boon  companion  of  Charles  Fox,  who  founded 
the  great  races  of  the  Derby  and  the  Oaks,  and  who 
chose  for  his  second  wife  the  actress,  Miss  Farren. 
He  lived  so  late  into  tbe  present  century  that  when 
his  grandson  made  his  appearance  in  Parliament, 
and  for  some  time  afierww^s,  he  was  known  not  by 
any  title  of  courtesy  customary  to  an  earl's  heir, 
but  as  plain  Mr.  Stanley.    The  son  of  this  noble- 
man, through  whom  the  name  of  Derby  in  its  con- 
nection witli  horses  has  become  famous  all  over  the 
world,  was  the  thirteenth  Earl  of  the  name,  lived  a 
retired  life,  remained  to  the  end  of  his  days  con- 
stant to  the  Whigs,  and  was  best  known  for  his  de- 
votion to  natural  histoiy.    His  zoological  collection 
of  living  animals  at  Enowsley  was  of  rare  value ; 
he  was  President  of  the  Linnsan  and  Zoological 
Societies;  and  the  records  of  his  scientific  work 
may  still  be  consulted  with  advantage.    In  1798  he 
married  his  cousin,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Geoffrey 
Hornby,  and  his  eldest  son,  the  fourteenth  Earl  of 
Derby,  now  deceased,  was  bom  at  Knowsley  on  the 
29th  of  March  in  the  following  year.    Lord  Derby, 
therefore,  at  his  death,  was  in  his  seventy-first  year. 
He  is  one  of  the  many  distinguished  men  who 
have  been  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.    But  in  speaking   of  his  education  we 
ought  not  to  forget  what  he  owes  to  his  grand- 
mother,—  that  is  to  say,  his  step-grandmotber,  who 
was  married  to  his  grandfather  only  two  years  be- 
fore he  himself  was  born.    As  Mise  Farren,  she 
was  a  very  clever  actress  of  high  comedy,  with  not 
a  little  distinction  of  manner,  and  she  bestowed 
(Treat  care  on  the  elocution  of  the  future  statesman. 
Lord  Derby  as  a  speaker  was  remarkable  for  his 
natural  manner,  for  his  silvery  voice,  and  for  tbe 
ease  wilh  which  he  managed  his  breath  through 
the  intricate  involutions  of  sentences  that  seemed  to 
be  interminable.    By  his  own  clearness  of  thought 
he  learnt  to  make  those  lons^  sentences  in  wondernd- 
ly  clear  and  nervous  English,  —  sentences  so  long 
and  devious  in  their  course  that,  listening  to  them 
in  cool  blood,  critical  hearers  were  often  in  expec- 
tation that  the  nominative  at  the  beginning  would 
never  find  a  verb  at  the  end ;  but  they  were  always 
disappointed,  for  the  sentences,  however  long  and 
however  involved,  always  came  right  at  last. 
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But  it  was  due  to  Miss  Farren  that  he  brought  to 
perfection  and  made  so  much  of  the  voice  which 
gave  these  sentences  wins?.  Its  ringing  notes  can 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  once  heard  it. 
This  perfection^  however,  came  afterwards.  As  a 
youth  he  miji^ht  excel  in  recitations,  but  he  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  his  love  of  sport,  for  his 
restlessness,  for  his  impnlFiveness,  and  for  hb 
scholarship.  His  career  at  Christ  Church  was  dis- 
tins^shedy  though  he  left  the  University  without 
taking  a  degree.  Why  he  did  so  it  is  difficult  to 
ondentand,  as  he  had  great  confidence  in  himself, 
and  never  feared  a  contest  of  any  kind.  Among 
other  facts  to  be  mentioned  to  his  honor,  it  may  be 
stated  that  he  won  the  Chancellor's  prize  for  Latin 
verse,  the  subject  bein^  "  Syracuse."  At  the  asje  of 
twenty-one,  when  he  ofierea  himself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  borough  of  Stockbridge,  there  were  few 
young  men  so  gifted,  so  accomplifihcd,  or  so  ftill  of 
spirit  ae  Mr.  Stanley ;  and  the  Whi^s,  who  were 
then  in  very  low  estate,  regarded  him  with  more  than 
common  interest.  The  party  was  weak  enough 
throughout  the  country  and  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but  it  was  very  weak  indeed  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  in  the  list  of  those  who  might  succeed 
to  it.  In  this  party  —  wiuch  had  some  reason  to 
despond,  and  wuich  did  despond  more  than  need 
be  —  young  Stanley  excned  the  greatest  hopes.  It 
has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was  the  only  brilliant 
eldest  son  produced  by  the  British  Peerage  for  a 
hundred  years.  This  is  an  exagp^eration,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  exceptional  character  of 
his  abilities,  and  as  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  promise 
with  wliich  his  friends  regarded  him.  They  com- 
plained of  him  as  not  being  much  of  a  worker.  A 
year  or  two  later  one  of  Ins  relatives  complained 
that  he  was  always  shooting,  —  shooting,  eternally 
shooting;  but,  then,  he  was  wonderfully  ready, 
mastered  a  subject  with  great  rapidity,  and  held  his 
facts  in  memory  with  singular  tenacity,  so  that  he 
could  do  more  work  than  most  men  with  much  less 
6ftbrt. 

Although  Mr.  Stanley  .entered  Parliament  in 
1821,  he  did  not  make  his  maiden  speech  until 
1824.  It  was  on  a  Manchester  Gas  Bill,  and  it  was 
so  remarkable  for  its  clearness  and  ability  that  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  who  followed  him  in  the  debate, 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  speech,  as  reported 
in  Hansard,  to  extolling  the  performance.  **No 
man,"  he  said,  **  could  have  witnessed  with  greater 
satisfaction  than  himself  an  accession  to  the  talents 
of  the  House  which  was  calculated  to  give  lustre  to 
its  character  and  strengthen  its  influence ;  and  this 
was  more  particularly  a  subject  of  satisfaction  to 
him  when  he  reflected  that  these  talents  were  likely 
to  be  employed  in  supporting  principles  which  he  con- 
scientiously believed  to  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
country."  Mr.  Stanley,  however,  made  a  still  more 
striking  display  of  oratorical  power  in  speaking  some- 
what later  on  a  motion  of  Joseph  Hume's  with  re- 
gard to  the  Irish  Church.  At  the  same  time  this 
speech  did  not  so  well  please  his  political  friends, 
inasmuch  as  he  declared  himselr  unable  to  sup- 
port Hnme*s  proposition,  which  declared  "that 
It  is  expedient  to  inquire  whether  the  present 
Church  Establishment  in  Ireland  be  not  more 
than  commensurate  to  the  service  to  be  per- 
formed, both  as  regards  the  number  of  persons  em- 
plopred  and  the  incomes  they  receive."  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  while  Mr.  Stanley  voted 
against  this  motion.  Lord  John  Russell  voted  in 
favor  of  it;  and  thai,  whereas  Lord  Russell  has 


now  lived  to  see  the  policy  which  he  recommended 
carried  out,  the  last  public  act  of  Lord  Derby  was  to 
protest  vehemently  against  a  measure  whicn,  when 

C resented  to  him  in  the  bud  five-and-forty  years 
efore,  it  was  almost  his  first  public  act  to  resist. 
After  this  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Stanley  was 
much  before  the  public  until,  in  the  short-lived 
Administration  or  Lord  Goderich,  he  assumed 
office  as  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  In  the 
interval  he  travelled  a  good  deal,  visited  the 
United  Stales  in  company  with  the  present 
Speaker  and  the  late  Lord  Taunton,  married,  and 
built  himself  a  house  upon  one  of  his  mindfather's 
estates  in  Ireland,  where  he  is  descnbed  (by  an 
adversary,  however)  as  living  "  in  a  style  very 
uncongenial  to  all  Irif^h  notions  of  living,  hold- 
ing no  intercourse  with  the  gentr}',  but  pacing 
rapidly  along  the  high-road  with  a  slouched  hat 
and  a  thick  staff,  and  known  among  the  peasants 
as  the  *  odd  gentleman  from  England.  "  At 
the  same  time  he  changed  his  seat  in  Parliament 
from  Stockbridge  to  Preston.  His  grandfather  had 
a  mansion  in  Preston,  and  nearly  every  house  in  the 
town,  indeed,  belongred  to  him.  So  it  seemed  natr 
ural  enough  that  Mr.  Stanley  should  represent  it. 
Yet,  stranee  to  sav,  the  people  of  Preston  soon 
wearied  of  him.  He  was  not  conciliatory,  and, 
stranger  still,  he  contrived  to  make  himself  unpopu- 
lar by  refusing  to  subscribe  to  the  Borough  races.  It 
was  no  part  of  his  Parliamentary  duties,  he  said,  to 
subscribe  to  races.  Therefore,  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  Under-Secretaryship  of  the  Colonies  in 
Lord  Goderich's  Administration,  and  when  ho  ap- 
plied to  his  constituents  for  re-election,  he  was 
opposed,  and  that  successfully,  by  Henry  Hunt, 
better  known  as  Orator  Hunt.  The  famdy  were 
very  angry ;  the  old  Earl  pulled  down  his  manfiiim 
in  the  town,  which  he  would  never  enter  again  ;  and 
it  may  be  supposed  that  his  disappointment  did  not 
make  young  Stanley  less  eager  tnan  before  for  Par- 
liamentary Reform.  Another  seat  was  found  for 
him  at  Windsor,  where  Sir  Hnssey  Vivian  retired 
in  his  favor.  It  may  here  be  added  that  he  sat  for 
Windsor  till  1882;  that  then  he  was  elected  for 
North  Lancashire ;  and  that  he  continued  to  repre- 
sent that  constituency  till  he  went  to  the  House  of 
Lords. 

Lord  Goderich's  Government  never  met  Parlia- 
ment, and  Mr.  Stanley's  remarkable  gift«  were  not 
fully  displayed  until,  on  the  accession  of  Lord  Grey 
to  power,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  for  Ii eland, 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesey  being  Loixl-Lieutenant. 
It  was  at  this  time  £at  he  made  his  chief  mark  an 
an  orator.  The  people  demanded  Parliamentary 
Reform,  and  Mr.  Stanley  was  one  of  those  most  ar- 
dent in  the  cause.  There  are  many  still  living  who 
speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  dash  of  his  unstudied 
eloquence,  both  in  and  ont  of  Parliament.  He  had 
all  the  irresiBtible  impulse  of  youth,  and  he  had  the 
intense  love  of  battle.  He  was  ready  in  a  moment 
to  harangue  a  multitude.  Up  he  would  get  on  a 
chair  or  a  table,  and  send  forth  a  torrent  of  decla- 
mation that  carried  all  before  it.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  he  was  naturally  more  restrained.  Here 
he  had  to  measure  himself  in  debate  with  Peel  and 
with  the  great  O,  as  he  was  called.  O'Connell  en- 
tered Parliament  with  a  tremendous  reputation,  and 
excited  not  a  little  fear.  He  was  like  the  Philistine, 
Goliad  of  Gath,  come  to  defy  the  Senate.  Who 
could  withstand  him?  Surely,  not  this  stripling, 
Mr.  Stanley,  with  whom  O'Connell  had  begun  his 
acqoaintanoe  by  calling  him  in  his  coar je  style  con- 
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temptuous  names.  Mr.  Stanley  liked  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  fight,  and  was  auite  willing  to  meet 
O'Connell  on  equal  terms.  He  went  into  the  con- 
test with  the  zest  of  a  pugilist.  He  spoke  of  O'Con- 
nell  in  those  days  as  a  "  heavy  weight,"  and  of  his 
encounters  with  him  as  "  rounds  " ;  and  the  univer- 
sal opinion  is  that  in  these  *'  rounds  **  the  great  Irish- 
man,  notwithstanding  his  eloquence,  came  ofi*  sec- 
ond best.  Indeed,  O'Connell  soon  learnt  to  hold 
the  Irish  Secretary  in  salutary  awe,  and  showed  his 
feeling  in  that  respect  by  taunting  Mr.  Stanley  with 
his  haughtiness  and  scornful  bearing.  In  reference 
to  these  taunts  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  a  pointed  re- 
mark. "  Often,"  he  said,  "  have  I  heard  the  right 
honorable  gentleman  taunted  with  his  aristocratic 
demeanor.  I  rather  think  I  should  hear  fewer  com- 
plaints on  that  score  if  he  were  a  less  powerfiil  op- 
{)onent  in  debate."  This  tribute  of  praise  from  the 
eader  of  the  opposite  party  may  be  taken  as  proof 
of  a  success  which  could  not  be  gainsaid. 

Mr.  Stanley  was  then,  indeed,  the  chief  delight 
of  St.  Stephen's,  and  it  was  the  great  Parliamen- 
tary pastime  of  the  period  to  hear  him  and  the 
burly  Irish  demagogue  attack  and  reply  to  each 
other,  —  O'Connell,  with  his  broad  numor  and 
his  fervid  passion,  —  humor  and  passion,  however, 
which  were  more  effective  with  a  popular  than  with 
a  senatorial  audience,  —  Mr.  Stanley,  with  his  more 
delicate  wit,  his  stinging  retorts,  and  his  straight- 
hittinz  arguments.  Notning  was  more  remarkable 
than  Uie  contrast  between  the  man  an'd  the  orator. 
In  private  he  was  playful  as  a  kitten,  restless  as  a 
child,  and  one  might  wonder  how  such  a  big  boy 
could  ever  be  a  so&r  statesman.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  he  got  up  to  speak  he  was  collected  and  calm, 
at  least,  as  calm  as  any  one  can  be  in  the  passion 
of  oratory,  and  there  was,  with  all  its  boyisn  glee, 
an  unexpected  stateliness  and  rhythm  in  his  style 
and  fashion  of  address.  Then,  again,  when  he  sat 
down,  —  we  are  speaking  of  his  earlier  days,  —  he 
would  relapse  into  restlessness,  now  resting  liis  feet 
in  Queer  places,  perhaps  on  a  table,  and  now  sud- 
denly, as  he  felt  the  blow  from  an  adversary  ciurl- 
in^thcm  under  his  seat,  and  moving  about. 

Be  his  style,  however,  what  it  micrht,  he  was 
the  delight  of  his  friends,  the  terror  of  his  foes,  and 
the  admu'ation  of  all.  The  best  description  of  him 
is  to  be  found  in  the  verses  of  Lord  Ltytton,  —  in 
his  poem  of  the  New  Timon.  Lord  Lytton  proba- 
bly felt  that  in  this  poem  he  did  but  scant  justice  to 
tiie  powers  of  O'Coixnell,  and  therefore  in  another 
effort  of  his  muse,  devoted  entirely  to  the  oratory 
of  St.  Stephen's,  he  endeavored  with  characteristic 
candor  to  repair  the  wrong,  writing  as  follows :  — 

*^  But  not  to  Erin**  corner  chief  deny, 
Large  if  his  faulti,  time's  lanre  apolr^y  ; 
Child  of  a  land  that  ne'er  had  known  rvpose, 
Cor  rights  and  bleaslDgs,  Ireland's  vroogs  and  worn  ; 
Hate  at  St.  Omer's  Into  caution  drilled. 
In  Dublin  law-courts  subtilized  and  skilled  ; 
Bate  in  the  man,  what<?irer  else  appear 
Fickle  or  false,  was  steadfast  and  sincere  ) 
But  with  that  hate  a  nobler  passion  dwelt. 
To  hate  the  Saxon  was  to  luve  the  Celt. 
Had  that  fierce  rniler  sprnnfr  from  Kogllah  lOnt, 
His  creed  a  ProtesUni's,  his  birth  a  squire's, 
Mo  blander  Pollio,  whom  our  Bar  affords, 
Had  graced  the  woolsack  and  enjol^^d  My  Lords. 
Pass  by  bis  faults,  his  art  be  hete  allowed. 
Mighty  Hs  ChathHro,  give  him  but  a  crowd  i 
Hear  him  in  Senates,  second-rate  at  best, 
Clear  In  a  statement,  happy  in  a  Jest } 
Bought  he  to  shine,  th*n  c.'rtain  to  displease ; 
Tawdry,  y  t  coarse-gruioe  1,  tinsel  upon  frieie  } 
His  Titan  :  tr  ngth  must  luuch  what  gave  it  birth. 
Hear  him  to  mobs  mad  on  hla  mother  earth  i  *' 

Of  O'Connell'B   great  adversary,  this  is  what 


Lord  Lytton  says,  not,  however,  confinins:  his  de- 
scription to  the  splendid  encounters  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ley's youth :  — 

**  One  after  one  the  lordt  of  Ume  ndranee— 
llrre  Stanley  mt-ets  —  how  Stanley  scorns,  the  fttanas  t 
The  brilliant  chief,  irregulany  great, 
Trank,  haughty,  rash  —  the  Unpert  of  Debate ! 
Nor  goat  nor  toll  his  freshness  can  drstmy. 
And  time  still  leaves  all  Eton  in  the  bny  | 
First  iu  the  class  and  keenest  In  the  ring. 
He  saps  like  Gladstone  and  he  fights  like  Spvinf . 
£v'n  at  the  feast  his  pluck  pervades  the  board. 
And  dauntless  gamecocks  symbolise  their  lord. 
Lo  where  atllt  at  friend  —  if  Imrrtd  from  foe  — 
He  scomv  the  groand  and  Totenleers  the  Mow, 
And,  tired  with  conquest  over  Dan  and  Suob, 
Plants  a  sly  bruistT  on  the  nose  of  Bob  -, 
Decoroos  Bob,  too  friendly  to  reprove. 
Suggests  fresh  fighting  in  the  next  remove, 
And  prompts  his  chum.  In  hopes  the  vein  to  cool. 
To  the  prim  benches  of  the  upper  school. 
Tet  who  not  listens  with  delighted  smile 
To  the  pure  Saxon  of  that  silver  style  t 
In  the  clear  style  a  heart  as  clear  is  seen, 
Prompt  to  the  rash  —  revolting  tnm  tlie  mean.** 

In  1833  Mr.  Stanley  left  the  Irish  Office  and  be- 
came Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  an  office 
which  he  also  afterwards  filled  under  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Of  his  Colonial  administration  there  is  but 
one  thing  to  be  said,  —  that  under  him  slavery  wai 
aboUshea.  This  was  a  great  and  good  woik  to  do, 
and  he  entered  heart  aM  sotil  into  it ;  yet  he 
had  so  JitUe  to  claim  in  the  origination  of  this  policy 
and  in  preparing  the  mind  of  the  country  for  it  that 
his  name  is  not  mien  remembered  in  connection  with 
it.  We  are  much  more  apt  to  think  of  the  achieve- 
ment as  the  work  of  Brougham  and  Wilberibrce  and 
Clarkson.  It  belongs,  however,  to  Mr.  Stanley's  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Colonics,  and  when  people  ask, 
"  What  has  he  done  ?  what  great  beneficial  measnre 
has  he  carried  ?  "  this  must  be  set  down  to  his  ac- 
count. With  regard  to  his  Colonial  administration 
in  other  respects,  the  most  we  can  say  is,  that 
there  is  notning  to  say  about  it.  JBut  con- 
sidering the  circumstances,  that  is,  after  all,  say- 
ing a  good  deal.  Lord  Derby  was  a  man  without 
many  ideas  in  statesmanship.  Give  him  a  cause  to 
fi^ht,  and  he  would  fight  like  a  hero.  Give 
him  an  idea  to  express,  and  he  could  express  it 
with  great  force  and  defend  it  with  uncommon  am- 
mation.  But  he  was  in  statesmanship  what  he  was 
in  literature.  He  could  not  originate,  he  could  only 
translate,  he  could  only  transmute.  He  found  the 
Colonies  in  existence,  and  he  found  a  policy  at  the 
Colonial  Office.  He  could  adopt  that  policy,  and  he 
administered  it  with  skill. 

But  unfortunately  for  his  reputation,  the  time 
had  arrived  when  a  new  policy  was  necessaryf 
when  the  Colonies  had  become  so  developed  that 
some  change  was  demanded  in  their  relations  with 
the  mother  country.  It  was  not  in  the  Mr. 
Stanley  of  Lord  Grey's  Administration,  nor  in  the 
Lord  Stanley  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel's,  to  originate  the 
change.  Sir  William  llolesworth  and  his  fol- 
lowers mi^ht  cry  aloud  in  the  streets, 'and  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  but  theirs  was  a  new  idea, 
which  had  to  make  its  way,  and  which  had  not  yet 
found  an  entrance  into  the  exceedingly  quick  yet 
unoriginative  mind  of  Lord  Derby.  §o  it  happen 
that  of  his  Colonial  policy,  as  a  whole,  we  hav« 
nothing  to  say. 

In  this  reference,  however,  to  his  Colonial  policy 
we  have  touched  on  a  remarkable  fact,  —  namelyi 
that  Lord  Stanley,  having  begun  his  political  career 
as  a  Whig,  had  veered  round  to  the  Tories,  and  at 
length  took  office  under  Peel.  In  1834  he  separated 
himself  from  the  Whigs  on  the  question  of  the  Insh 
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Church, — he,  with  Sir  James  Graham,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  aod  others,  resisting  the  proposed  ap- 
propriation of  its  rarpius  revennes  to  purposes  of 
tniucation.  He  lived  to  see  the  Irish  Estabushment 
eatirelv  swept  away,  and  no  one  was  more  stren- 
nous  than  he  in  opposition  to  that  reform.  Id 
jud^ng  of  the  course  taken  by  a  statesman  so  im- 
pulsive in  temper  and  so  hot  in  debate  as  Lord 
.  berby,  we  have  to  look  to  his  training  for  the  ori^n 
of  much  in  his  conduct.  His  mUher  was  tte 
daughter  of  a  cler^man,  and  he  himself  began  his 
pabuc  life  by  writing  an  exposition  of  the  Parables 
for  children.  Lord  Derbv  was  one  of  those  men 
who  can  rarely  get  beyond  what  has  been  instilled 
into  them.  It  was  much  the  same  in  the  matter 
of  the  Com  Laws.  He  was  a  handsome  like- 
ness of  his  grandfather,  whose  lore  of  sport  he  in- 
herited. 

This  grandfather  did  not  die  till  1884,  when  his 
srandson  was  d5  years  of  age.  Is  it  to  be  supposed 
Uiat  Lord  Derby  imbibed  nothing  from  his  grandfa- 
ther but  addiction  to  sport  ?  Noix>dv  more  hearti- 
ly than  the  celebrated  cockfighting  fliEurl  joined  Fox 
in  his  opposition  to  the  Free  Trade  schemes  of  Pitt, 
who  had  studied  Adam  Smith  and  was  a  convert  to 
his  views.  Fox  was  dead  against  the  French  Com- 
mercial Treaty  of  Pitt,  just  as  Lord  Derby  was  dead 
against  the  French  Commercial  Treaty  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. And  Lord  Dwrby,  therefore,  when  he  re- 
sisted the  Free  Trade  proposed  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  was  but  observing  the  traditions  of  his  house. 
In  1834,  when  lie  resisted  the  Appropriation  Clause, 
and  in  1846,  when  he  refused  to  join  Peel  in  the  re- 
peal of  the  Com  Laws,  he  was  only  proving  his  in- 
capacity to  get  beyond  the  influence  of  early  educa- 
tion* 

Lord  Stanley,  we  have  said,  lefl  office  and  the 
Whigs  in  1854,  carrying  with  him  several  friends, 
of  whom  the  most  able  was  Sir  James  Graham.  It 
was  with  reference  to  this  secession  that  O'Connell, 
in  his  most  humorous  manner,  twitching  liis  wi^  and 
rolling  his  eye,  quoted  the  couplet  after  which  )L  B. 
made  one  of  his  best  sketches :  — 

**  Still  doiro  thf  stcpp,  ronaotic  Athbourne,  glides 
Hw  Dvrbj  DUly  with  lu  sis  iiMldet." 

The  secession  of  the  Derby  Dilly  put  a  stop  for  the 
time  to  all  schemes  for  the  appropriation  of  me  funds 
of  the  Irish  Churoh ;  and  in  the  end,  also,  the  Derby 
Dilly  found  its  way  into  the  Tory  camp.  On  the 
fall  of  Lord  Melbotnue's  first  Ministry,  indeed,  when 
Peel  in  1884  attempted  to  form  a  Government,  he 
made  overtures  to  Lord  Stanley  and  his  friends, 
which  were  rdected.  Seven  years  later,  when  Lord 
Melbourne's  Ministry  could  no  longer  resist  the  out- 
ory  ai  public  opinion,  and  when  Sir  Bobert  Peel  for 
the  eecond  time  undertoi^  to  form  a  Government, 
these  overtores  were  renewed  and  were  accepted, 
Lord  Stanley  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  Tory 
party,  thou^  he  was  much  too  independent,  and 
too  willing  to  smite  friends  as  well  as  foes,  to  make 
its  Uader  feel  perfectly  at  ease  with  him.  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  was  glad  of  an  excuse  to  raise  Lord  Stan- 
ley before  his  time  to  the  Upper  House,  and  he  had 
good  reason  for  his  distrast. 

There  came  a  time  when  the  repeal  of  the  Cora 
Laws  could  not  be  delayed.  If  Lord  Stanley  could 
have  seen  his  way  to  stand  by  Peel  in  that  emer- 
g^icy  and  to  accept  Free  Trade,  the  Tory  party 
would  never  have  been  broken  up,  for  those  who 
might  still  shout  for  Protection  had  no  chief  of 
naoM  and  influence  enough  to  hold  them  together. 
But  in  that  great  crisis  Lord  Stanley  was  oound 


by  all  the  traditions  of  his  family  to  resist  Free 
Trade.  His  hereditary  antipathy  to  the  proposed 
chioige  had  no  oounterpoise  in  any  personal  sym- 
pathy with  his  political  chief.  His  intellect  was 
too  playful  to  syinpathize  with  the  earnestness  of 
such  men  as  Sir  Kobert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 
He  could  be  grave  when  oceaFion  required ;  but 
gravity  rather  bored  him,  and  one  may  be  allowed 
to  doubt  whether  in  his  secret  heart  uie  awful  so- 
lemnity and  pompous  verbosity  6f  Peel's  style  when 
he  was  in  a  dimeulty  did  not  appear  to  him  as 
something  verging  on  humbu]E;,  just  as  at  a  later 
period  he  had  no  patience  and  little  regard  for  the 
elaborate  scrupulosity  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  re- 
sult in  the  great  conjuncture  of  1846  was  that  Lord 
Stanley  broke  loose  from  the  sway  of  PeeL  The 
rank  and  file  of  the  Tories  rallied  round  Lord 
Stanlejr;  Peel  fell  never  to  rise  to  office  again; 
and  his  immediate  followers  gradually  went  over 
to  the  opposite  party. 

This  was  the  tuming-pcnnt  of  Lord  Stanley's  ca- 
reer, for  he  was  soon  formally  and  by  the  advice  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  installed  in  the  leadership 
of  the  Tories.  It  may  have  been  observed  that 
there  was  unusual  formality  in  the  transfer  of  the 
leadership  of  the  party  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Lord 
Stanley,  and  that  Lord  Stanley  showed  unusual  re- 
luctance to  accept  a  responsibility  which  no  other 
man  could  possioly  have  undertaken  with  success. 
Why  this  formality  ?  Why  this  reluctance  ?  The 
flEict  is  that  the  position  of  Lord  Stanley  was  one  of 
considerable  delicacy,  inasmuch  as  he  was  bom  and 
bred  a  Whig,  and  his  alliance  with  the  Tories  was 
of  very  recent  origin.  If  Lord  Stanley  had  bcei  a 
Tory  from  the  fixvt,  there  could  have  been  no  dif- 
ficulty as  to  his  at  once  stepping  into  the  vacant 
place.  His  claims  were  pre-eminent,  by  reason  of 
nis  vast  influence  and  his  unrivalled  ability.  The 
question  was,  How  could  he  who  had  forsaken  the 
Whig  ranks  but  twelve  years  before,  and  who  had 
joined  the  Tory  ranks  but  five  or  six  years  before, 
assume  the  command  of  a  party  in  which  he  might 
be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  alien  ?  Would  the  Tories 
accej^  the  leadership  of  their  convert  ?  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  therefore,  came  forward  in  the  most 
authoritative  manner  to  decide  the  question  and  to 
gazette  Lord  Stanley  to  the  lead  of  ms  party. 

Hiat  party  was  now  little  better  than  a  forlorn 
hope.  It  was  weak  in  its  numbers  and  discredited 
in  its  aims.  It  was,  indeed,  almost  a  laughing-stock 
in  the  country.  In  Parliament  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous force  arrayed  against  it,  strong,  not  merely  in 
numbers,  but  also  in  the  ability,  the  experience,  and 
the  repute  of  the  statesmen  who  were  at  the  head  of 
it.  Lord  Stanley,  however,  found  in  Lord  George 
Bentinck  and  Mr.  Disraeli  lieutenants  of  great  com> 
age  and  force  of  character,  men  who  could  fight  a 
losing  battle  with  skill  and  keep  the  party  together. 
They  held  on  and  fought  manfully  against  over- 
whelming odds  and  every  kind  of  disappointment, 
until  at  the  end  of  six  years  they  actually  found 
their  way  into  Downing  Street. 

They  did  so,  however,  not  through  their  own 
strengw,  but  through  the  dissensions  of  their  adver- 
saries. Those  adversa^s  were  many  and  power- 
ful, but  there  was  no  one  among  them  who  was  al- 
lowed to  have  commanding  influence.  In  point  of 
fact,  Lord  Palmerston,  who  was  really  the  strongest 
man  among  them,  and  who  in  the  end  rose  to  su- 
preme power,  was  then  the  object  of  not  a  little  dis- 
trast, was  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  was  eventually 
ejected  firom  office.    He  took  a  speedy  revenge  by 
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turning  out  those  who  had  turned  him  out.  By 
these  aisflcnsiooB  of  their  chiefe  the  Whigs  were 
disoi^nized,  and  Lord  Derby  —  who  had  nicceed^ 
ed  to  his  title  in  1851  —  was,  in  1852,  commanded 
by  the  Queen  to  form  a  Government.  Although 
supported  in  the  House  of  Commons  only  by  a  hope- 
less minority,  he  was  courageous  enon^h  to  under 
take  the  duty  imposed  upon  him,  and  made  up  a 
Cabinet  of  men  almost  all  of  whom  were  then  new 
to  their  work,  and  some  of  them  almost  unknown. 
They  tasted  the  sweets  of  office  for  a  few  months, 
but  tiiat  was  all.  In  these  few  months  they  were 
compelled  to  accept  the  policy  of  Free  Trade,  in 
opposition  to  which  they  lukl  been  banded  together. 
In  these  few  months,  also,  the  opposing  chiefs  came 
to  terms  with  each  other,  agreed  to  sink  their  dif- 
ferences, and  to  join  in  a  coalition  of  ''all  the 
talents  "  under  the  rule  of  Lord  Aberdeen. 

Lord  Derby  and  his  friends,  therefore,  had  very 
soon  again  to  re1a;;sc  into  the  cold  shade  of  0{^x>- 
sition.  Unfortunateljr  for  them,  not  only  were  the 
"  big  battalions  **  against  them ;  but  also  they  had 
no  policy  that  could  be  plainly  put  forward — all 
their  policy  was  "looming  in  the  future."  The 
leaders  of  tiie  party  were  in  their  own  minds  liberal 
enough ;  but  they  dared  not  speak  what  they  be- 
lieved, for  the  main  body  of  the  party  were  obsti- 
nate and  obstructive. 

It  must  have  been  a  relief  to  Lord  Dert>y  when 
he  resigned  the  seals  of  office,  held  on  such  terms 
as  he  had  been  compelled  to  accept.  He  had  gained 
this,  howevei',  by  his  year  of  office,  —  that  he  had 
brought  a  certsun  number  of  men  into  training, 
that  he  had  shown  them  to  be  capable  of  routine 
work,  and  that  he  had  placed  tnem  before  the 
country  as  possible  Ministers.  lie  had  now  to  bide 
his  time  in  Opposition  again,  encouraging  his  fol- 
lowers by  attacks,  by  great  field  days,  and  by  the 
usual  watchfulness  of  political  warfare.  The  chief 
burden  of  this  work,  of  course,  fell  upon  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  Lord  Derby 
also  bore  lib  share  of  the  burden  through  five  more 
years  of  Opposition,  at  the  end  of  wluch  time  he 
was  again  enabled  to  comfort  his  party  with  the 

r'ls  of  office.  It  was  still  as  before,  however, 
u^h  the  dissensions  of  the  opposite  party,  and 
not  through  the  strength  of  his  own  following,  that 
he  was  able  to  install  them  in  Downing  Street.  Lord 
Abeideen  had  retired,  and  Lord  Palmerston  was 
in  power,  but  not  yet  with  such  absolute  devo- 
tion from  his  party  as  he  afterwards  received. 
There  were  stiU  mutineers  among  them,  and  one 
day,  on  account  of  his  supposed  subservience  to 
France,  they  turned  upon  him  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Tories,  placed  him  in  a  minority  which 
forced  him  to  re«ign.  Lord  Derby,  himself  in  a 
minority,  accepted  office  in  his  place,  and  succeeded 
in  forming  a  Ministry  which  was  less  weak  than 
the  one  he  had  collected  in  1852.  A  Ministry 
which  could  boast  of*  such  men  as  Lord  Derby  him- 
self, Mr.  Disraeli,  Sir  Edward  Lytton,  Lord  Stanley, 
General  Peel,  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
Sir  John  Pakington,  Sir  Staffiird  Northcote,  could 
not  well  be  described  as  wanting  in  Liberal  ideas. 

What  it  most  wanted  ^|^  to  secure  the  support 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  jmst  then  hung  loose  from 
party  and  represented,  if  not  in  numbers,  yet  in 
weight,  a  neutral  party  of  not  a  little  power  which 
womd  go  far  to  turn  the  scales  in  a  Division.  Mr. 
Gladstone  declined  to  join  Lord  Derby's  Cabinet ; 
but  he  was  not  hostile  to  it,  and  he  accepted  a  pro- 
posal made  to  him  by  Sir  Edward  hytUm,  then  at 
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the  Cobnial  Office,  that  he  should  undertake  a 
special  mission  to  the  Ionian  Islands.  It  is  general- 
ly supposed  that  this  evidence  of  good-will  might 
have  been  nurtured  into  a  closer  alliance  between 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Tory  pArty ;  but  Lord  Der- 
by had  as  little  sympathy  wiUi  Mr.  Giadstone  u 
with  Sir  R.  Peel ;  he  could  not  help  making  a  poor 
jest  about  the  fruitlessness  of  that  mission  to  Greece ; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  lost  to  the  Tories  forever. 
Still,  the  Government  was  more  than  respectable, 
and  all  that  it  wanted  for  success  was  a  majority. 
One  thing  is  especially  to  be  noted  about  it,  and 
that  is  the  presence  in  the  Cabinet  of  a  Either  and 
son,  the  father  being  Lord  Derby  himself,  the  son 
being  the  heir  to  ms  titles  and  a  statesman  of 
proved  abiliiy.  It  was  a  most  extraordinary  combi- 
nation, but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  fatbtr 
had  a  more  perfect  sympathy  with  the  grave  sobri- 
ety of  the  son  than  with  the  pomponsness  of  Sir  R. 
Peel  or  tlie  terrible  earnestness  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  Tory  Ministry  of  1858  -  59  made  a  good  fi^ 
In  face  of  considerable  resistance  they  earned 
their  India  Bill,  by  which  the  goremment  of  onr 
most  splendid  dependency  was  transferred  fhm  the 
East  India  Company  to  the  Sovereign ;  and  io  a 
most  memorable  debate  on  Lord  Canning's  Isdian 
policy  they  completely  routed  their  advenaries. 
Not  only  was  Lord  Derby's  Government  successfal 
in  its  Indian  policy,  but  in  other  respects  jUso  it 
made  its  mark.  Thus  the  Colonial  aaministratioo 
of  Sir  Edward  Lytton  showed  a  vi^rous  originality 
which  gave  great  satisfaction  ;  and  the  attempt  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  to  carry  a  measure  of  Parliamentaij 
Reform,  although  it  was  nnsuccessfol,  has  extorted 
the  praise  even  of  his  opponents.  The  Uouie  of 
Commons  i*ejected  this  scneme,  and  the  country, 
when  it  was  appealed  to,  failed  to  give  it  st^port. 
But  the  real  reason  why  Lord  Derby's  Government 
was  displaced  in  1859  was  the  condition  of  affairs 
abroad.  It  was  the  year  of  the  Italian  war;  we 
seemed  to  be  threatened  with  disturbance  od  all 
sides ;  questions  of  the  utmost  complication  and  of 
immense  importance  were  pending ;  and  it  was  felt 
to  be  of  paramount  necessity  that  the  atatennaa 
who  had  shown  most  power  to  deal  with,  foreign 
States  and  Courts  should  have  the  helm  b  us 
hands. 

Our  representatives  might  talk  and  divide  on 
questions  of  home  politics,  such  as  that  of  Parliar 
raentary  Reform;  but  before  and  behind  all  was 
one  dominant  thought  of  the  time,  that  our  forei^ 
relations  needed  the  chief  attention,  and  that  Lwd 
Palmerston  should  be  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Lord 
Palmerston  came  into  power ;  held  it  easily  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  was  followed  in  office  by 
Lord  Russell.  For  seven  long  years  the  Toriei 
languished  in  the  wilderness ;  and  if  at  length  th*^ 
got  their  reward,  it  was  once  more  not  through 
Uieir  own  strength,  but  through  the  disorganization 
of  the  enemy  bweft  of  its  great  leader. 

In  the  seven  years'  interval  Lord  Derby  bcj^ 
to  show  signs  of  advancing  age.  It  was  not  inhls 
mind,  ind^,  that  he  showed  signs  of  decay,  bat 
in  his  firame.  His  walk  became  less  elastic;  his 
voice  lost  much  of  its  wonderful  tone ;  we  be;ran 
to  hear  often  of  severe  illness ;  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  was  disinclined  to  enter  again  upon 
the  toils  of  office.  Still,  he  was  willing  to  sacrttce 
himself  to  his  party,  and  was  always  ready  to  take 
his  share  of  work  on  any  battle-day.  No  <w« 
joined  more  earnestly  than  he,  for  example,  in  w^ 
struggles  of  hia  party  with  Mr.  Gladstone  when  the 
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Frenoh  Ttealy,  with  the  financial  qaestions  relate 
ing  to  it,  was  under  discussion,  llis  speech  on 
the  repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty  was  a  wonder  in  its 
way,  —  a  marvel  of  felicitous  statement  and  clear 
arrangement  of  financial  details ;  hut  it  could  give 
those  who  heard  it  no  adequate  idea  of  his  old 
stylo,  —  its  music,  its  fire,  its  rapidity,  its  irresisti- 
ble dash.  It  may  be  regarded,  also,  as  a  sign  of 
age,  though  certainly  not  of  decay,  that  he  now 
reverted  much  to  his  books  and  to  the  studies  of 
his  youth.  He  set  himself  the  task  of  translating 
the  Iliad.  He  had  been  fond  of  translation  in  his 
youth,  r\nd  had  cultivated  the  art  with  some  success, 
as  a  recent  collection  of  his  minor  translations 
from  various  languages  —  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and 
French  —  abundantly  proves.  And  now,  in  his  old 
age,  the  brilliant  chief  returned  to  his  classical 
studies,  and  found  tliat  he  could  bear  his  gout  bet^ 
ter  in  company  with  the  Grei'.ks.  Tliat  he  should 
undertake  the  translation  of  Homer  shows  that  he 
had  lost  notfiing  of  his  old  self<;onfidence,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  confidence  was  justified. 
The  translation  is  fuU  of  spirit ;  docs  honor  both 
to  Lord  Derby's  scholarship  and  to  his  poetical 
fiftculty  ;  and  we  can  well  believe  that  it  gave  him 
great  delight  in  its  progress.  He  took  as  much  in- 
terest in  it  as  a  boy  author ;  liked  to  have  it  criti- 
cised, and  enjoyed  praise  of  his  work.  The  work 
had  been  a  labor  of  love  to  him,  and  he  felt  that  he 
had  been  successful  in  it.  We  are  not  going  to 
make  invidious  comparisons,  nor  to  say  that  it 
supersedes  other  translations ;  but  it  was  a  work 
of  wliich  he  had  reason  to  be  proud,  which  scholars 
may  consult  with  advantage,  and  which  thoFe  who 
like  translations  will  always  read  with  pleasure. 

The  later  events  of  Lord  Derby's  career  are  so 
recent  that  a  word  about  them  will  be  enough. 
He  led  his  party  into  powei'  in  the  summer  of 
1866 ;  during  the  next  year  the  great  Tory  Chief 
induced  his  followers  to  pass  an  Act  establishing 
Household  Sufirase,  and  early  in  the  following  one 
he  resigned  the  direction  of  his  Gfivurnment  and 
of  his  party  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  himself  retiring  very 
much  into  private  life,  and  content  to  serve  rather  as 
an  adviser  than  as  a  commander  of  the  Torv  host. 
In  this  new  position,  only  one  year  after  he  had  re- 
signed his  command,  he  saw  a  strange  thing  happen, 
—  the  House  of  Loixis  on  a  question  of  high  policy 
voting  one  way  and  he  himself  voting  another.  It 
is  possible  that  had  he  continued  to  lead  his  party 
he  would  have  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Irish  Church  Bill,  but  having  resigned  the  com- 
mand he  was  more  free  to  vote  according  to  his 
wishes. 

Lord  Derby's  leadership  of  the  Tory  party,  which 
extended  over  twenty-one  years,  shows  two  things 
very  clearly,  —  one,  that  never  was  the  leader  of  a 
great  party  so  wanting  in  a  declared  policy;  the  other, 
that  never  was  the  leader  of  a  great  party  so  im- 
plicitly trusted.  If  we  ask  what  is  Tory  policy,  we 
are  told  that  it  is  Conservative.  But  such  men  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Stanley  know  well  that  a 
policy  of  mere  conservation  is  inert  and  incapable 
of  continuance.  There  never  was  a  greater  mistake 
committed  by  a  party  than  when  ue  Tories  took 
the  word  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  called  themselves 
ConservaUves.  Thenceforth  they  were  tied  down  to 
the  one  principle  of  standing  still.  Mr.  Disraeli 
saw  the  mistake,  and  it  has  been  a  constant  habit 
of  his  to  call  his  party  Tories  and  not  Conserva- 
tives.    But  the  paity,  as  a  whole,  is  conscious 


likely  to  forget  that  it  is  Conservative,  its  oppo- 
nents take  care  to  remind  them  of  it.  They  are 
Conservative,  and  yet  the  business  of  active  legis- 
lation is  to  reform.  In  opposition,  therefore,  they 
are  sincere,  for  their  efforts  are  ^1  Conservative. 
The  moment  they  get  into  office  they  are  bound  to 
legislate,  and  legislation  is  nothing  if  it  does  not 
improve  and  reform.  Again  and  again  Lord  Derby 
has  induced  his  party  to  throw  their  principles  to 
the  winds;  to  accept  measures  which  they  would 
fain  rescind,  and  to  propose  measures  which  they 
have  spent  their  lives  in  resisting.  The  way  in 
which  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  combined  to 
induce  the  party  m  1867  to  pass  a  measure  of  Rad- 
ical Reform  making  the  Parliamentary  franchise 
depend  on  household  suffrage,  was  miraculous. 
Mr.  Disraeli  boasted  of  having  "  educated "  his 
pwiy. 

But  what  was  the  nature  of  their  education  ?  It 
was  simply  this*,  —  they  had  been  taught  by  severe 
experience  and  many  bitter  disappointments  that 
they  as  a  body  were  very  dull ;  while  it  was  im- 
possible to  deny  that  Lord  Derby  and  Ids  lieu- 
tenants were  very  clever.  In  other  words,  it  had 
been  dinned  into  them  by  events  that  they  must 
distrust  themselves  and  trust  their  leaders,  lliey 
really  did  not  know  what  was  the  Tory  policy. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  Conservative,'  but  Con- 
servative it  was  not.  It  was  a  mystery.  It  was 
all  uncertainty.  But  there  was  Lord  Derby,  and 
ho  must  know.  Who  was  half  so  clever  as  Lord 
Derby  ?  Who  was  such  a  good  speaker  as  he  ? 
He  who  could  at  once  translate  Greek  and  manage 
a  racing  stud,  who  led  the  House  of  Lords  aud 
owned  half  Liverpool  and  tlie  whole  town  of  Bury, 
and  who  in  his  fourth  score  of  years  had  all  the 
playfulness  of  a  schoolboy,  was  to  the  British  Tory 
superhuman.  Certainly,  there  was  in  this  brilliant 
man  of  many  gifts,  of  rare  accomplishments,  of 
splendid  lineage,  and  of  immense  wealth  ihs  very 
stuff  that,  conjoined  to  his  own  self-confidence,  his 
straightforward  style,  and  his  unfailing  vivacity, 
should  command  submission.  Submission  was  the 
more  readily  yielded  because  his  style  of  command 
was  not  arrojrant.  He  was  carelessly  and  natural- 
ly playful.  To  see  him  in  private  it  often  seemed 
as  if  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  merry.  His 
style  was  so  natural  that  it  became  easy  to  yield  to 
it ;  and  no  great  party  in  the  present  century  has 
yielded  such  perfect  submission  for  such  a  length 
of  time  to  one  man  as  the  Tories  gave  to  their 
splendid  chief,  who  won  all  the  more  confidence 
inasmuch  as  he  never  seemed  to  calculate,  but 
to  move  straight  on  with  the  heroic  force  of  im- 
pulse. 

We  have  spoken  of  Lord  Derby  chiefly  as  a 
statesman.  But,  B£ieT  all,  it  is  the  man — ever 
brilliant  and  impulsive  —  that  has  most  won  the 
admiration  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  a  splendid 
specimen  of  an  Englishman,  and  whether  ne  was 
engaged  in  furious  achate  with  demagogues,  or  in 
lowly  conversation  on  religion  with  little  children, 
or  in  parley  with  jockeys,  while  training  Toxophi- 
lite,  or  rendering  Ilomer  into  English  verse,  or  in 
stately  Latin  d^ourse  as  the  Chancellor  of  his 
University,  or  in  joyous  talk  in  a  drawing-room 
among  ladies  whom  he  delighted  to  chaff,  or  in 
caring  for  the  needs  of  Lancashire  operatives,  there 
wa3  a  force  and  a  fire  about  him  that  acted  like  a 
spell.  Of  all  his  public  acts  none  did  him  more 
honor  and  none  made  a  deeper  impression  on  the 
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have  just  alluded,  —  his  conduct  on  the  occasion  of 
the  cotton  famine  in  Lancashire.  No  man  in  the 
kingdom  sympathized  more  truly  than  he  with  the 
distress  of  the  poor  Lancat^hire  spinners,  and,  per- 
haps, no  man  aid  so  much  as  he  for  their  relief. 
It  was  not  ^mplv  that  he  save  them  a  princely 
donation ;  he  worked  hard  for  them  in  the  com- 
mittee which  was  establi^ed  in  their  aid ;  he  wa43, 
indeed,  the  life  and  soul  of  the  committee,  and  for 
months  at  that  bitter  time  he  went  about  doing 
good  by  precept  and  example,  so  that  myriads  in 
Lancashire  now  bless  his  name.  He  will  long  liye 
in  memory  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  in- 
deed irresistible,  men  of  our  time,  —  a  man  pri- 
yately  beloved  and  publicly  admired,  who  showed 
extraordinary  cleverness  in  m^y  wa^s;  was  the 
greatest  orator  of  his  day,  and  was  tne  most  bril- 
Rant,  though  not  the  most  successful,  Parliamen- 
tary leader  of  the  last  half-century. 

HEXRY  PARRY  LIDDON  AND  ANGLICAN 
ORATORY. 

What  is  the  exact  position  which  preaching  at 
the  present  day  occupies  in  the  "  world  and  the 
church  "  ?  The  critics  and  cynics  say  that  the  noun 
substantive  ^*  sermon  "  is  the  most  dreary  and  re- 
pellent of  all  noun  substantives,  and,  as  a  rule, 
society  is  very  much  disposed  to  indorse  such  an 
expression  of  opinion.  When  the  silly  season  of 
the  *'  Times  "  sets  in,  laymen  often  seem  disposed 
to  repay  to  the  clergy  a  tithing  of  those  denuncia- 
tions imder  which  tiiey  themselves  have  groaned. 
One  such  writer  ingeniously  suo^gests  that  the 
FOunding-board  of  the  pulpit  ehoula  be  constructed 
like  an  extinguisher,  and  by  a  process  of  machinery 
should  descend  upon  the  pastor's  head  at  the  end  of 
twenty-five  minutes.  Another  considerately  pro- 
poses that  Westminster  Abbey  should  be  handed 
over  to  the  permanent  use  of  Mr.  Spurgeon.  An- 
other insists  that  sermons  should  be  confined  to  ten 
minutes;  that  it  should  be  allowable  to  the  con- 
gregation to  withdraw  before  they  commence ;  or, 
happiest  expedient  still,  that  the  effete  institution 
of  sermons  mould  be  totally  abolished.  We  believe 
that  this  is  the  object  practically  sought  by  those 
who  would  assign  very  curt  limitations  to  the  ser- 
mon. The  question  of  short  sermons  is,  however, 
distinct  from  the  doctrine  of  no  sermons  at  all. 

The  clergy  sometimes,  but  much  too  rarely,  preach 
very  short  sermons  indeed,  and  we  do  not  see  why 
the  practice  should  not  be  indefinitely  extended. 
The  Abb^  MuUois,  who  is  a  great  authority  in 
France  on  such  matters,  argues  that  sermons  of 
seven  minutes'  duration  might  suffice  in  a  very 
great  number  of  instances.  Some  of  Dean  Stanley's 
sermons  —  take  the  volume  of  those  which  he 
preached  before  the  Prince  of  Wales  —  can  be  read 
in  three  minutes,  and  could  be  heard  in  five.  Arch- 
deacon Denison  says  that  his  sermon  never  exceeds 
ten  minutes.  Some  of  Mr.  Ringsley's  sermons  are 
hardly  a  shade  longer.  The  sermons  preached  in 
college  chapel  —  sometimes  and  with  too  much 
reason  called  "  commonplaces  "  —  rarely  if  ever 
exceed  ten  minutes,  ana  if  they  did  there  would 
probably  be  a  college  row.  It  would  be  a  great  ac- 
commooation  to  the  public  if  a  list  of  London 
churches  could  be  issued  where  it  would  be  guar- 
anteed that  the  length  of  the  sermon  should  not 
exceed  from  seven  to  ten  minutes.  We  suspect 
that  those  churches  would  be  much  better  attended 
than  those  where  the  incumbents  slip  over  their 
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half>bour.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  tbe 
possible  brevity  which  may  belong  to  the  aermim. 
If  the  divine  simply  wishes  to  miS:e  a  little  exhor- 
tation or  give  some  sound  religious  advice,  he  can 
do  so  in  a  very  brief  space,  sometimes  the  briefer 
the  belter.  We  have  heard  of  a  sermon  which  wm 
hardly  any  longer  than  its  text.  The  preacher 
took  the  wise  saving  in  the  Proverbs  about  giving 
to  tbe  poor  and  lending  to  the  Lord,  and  then  only 
said,  '*  My  brethren,  you  have  heard  the  terms  of 
the  loan,  if  you  like  the  security,  come  down  with 
your  money."  This  veracious  anecdote  closes  with 
the  assertion  that  the  collection  which  ensued  was 
of  the  most  triumphant  description.  But  while  a 
merely  practical  or  hortatory  discourse  midit  be 
incluaea  within  a  very  few  minutes,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  line  of  argument  or  a  course  of  instruction 
would  require  an  ampler  allowance  of  time. 

It  b  also  generally  asserted  —  with  a  solid  sub- 
stratum of  truth  —  that  the  leneth  of  a  seimon  is 
in  inverse  proportion  to  its  excellence.  The  clever 
remark  of  Dr.  South  is  continually  being  repeated, 
that  he  had  written  a  long  sermon  because  he  had 
not  time  to  write  a  short  one.  There  are  limits, 
however,  even  to  the  power  of  condensation.  Not 
even  Dr.  South  coula  materially  abridge  a  propo- 
sition of  Euclid's  or  the  Binomial  Theorem.  It 
would  perhaps  be  about  as  difficult  to  abridge  But- 
ler or  Barrow.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  unneces- 
sarily consumed  in  extemporary  preaching  and 
perhaps  an  equal  amount  by  extemporary  writin«r. 
rerhaps,  if  we  could  venture  to  be  generous  and 
candia,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  blame  might  equallpr  be  divided  between 
the  preachers  and  the  pubhc.  The  public  can 
stana  contentedly  a  frightful  amount  of  twaddle  in 

Earliament,  on  the  platform,  and  in  the  law-court^ 
ut  they  are  utterly  intolerant  of  what  they  may 
choose  to  consider  half  an  hour's  twaddle  in  the 
pulpit.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  we  never,  or  at 
least  very  rarely,  hear  downright  twaddle  talked  in 
the  pulpit.  We  get  much  verbiage,  poor  illuBtnir 
tions,  thin,  inconsequent  reasonings ;  or  sometimes 
the  discourse  is  a  mere  cento  of  heats,  with  desulto- 
Ty,  ill-arranged  remarks  thereon. 

But  the  sermon  has  generally  a  meaning  and  al- 
ways a  good  purpose,  and  it  is  odd  if  there  is  no 
crumb  at  all  worth  carrying  away.  We  are  afraid 
that  George  Herbert's  old-fi^ioned  consolation  will 
hardly  in  these  days  be  accepted  ;  that  if  we  get  a 
lesson  in  patience,  and  the  benediction  that  comes 
at  the  ena  of  the  sermon,  we  have  hardly  lost  our 
pains.  The  reason  of  the  weariness  felt  frequently 
is  that  people  really  do  not  care  about  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  sermon.  It  is  like  picture-criticlMn 
for  those  who  do  not  care  for  pictures,  or  music- 
criticism  for  those  who  do  not  care  for  music.  In 
many  congregations  many  persons  resemble  sdiool- 
boys  puzzung  over  authors  whose  meaning  they  do 
not  understand.  Such  persons  are  not  the  best 
judges  of  the  limit  of  time  within  which  a  preacher 
should  confine  himself.  The  instances  of  the  Uni- 
versity sermons,  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
sufficiently  prove  that  it  is  possible  for  pulpit 
orators  to  rivet  the  attention  of  cultivated  audiences 
for  upwards  of  an  hour.  We  do  not  mention  the 
case  in  Scotland,  which  we  confess  imperfectly  to 
comprehend,  —  where  congregations  consider  them- 
selves defirauded  if  they  eet  on  with  much  less  than 
that  time.  Without  in  the  least  degree  vindicatiag 
the  use  of  long  sermons,  and  thinking  strongly  that 
most  sermons  might  well  be  abbreviated,  we  beliore 
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that  there  are  circumBiances  and  conditions  under 
which  long  sermons  could  hardly  be  avoided,  and 
in  the  interests  of  public  education  it  is  undeorable 
that  they  should. 

A  contrast  is  sometimes  drawn  between  the 
French  and  English  pulpit  very  much  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  hitter.  We  noticed  such  a  contrast 
m  a  recent  number  of  the  Pall  Mall.  The  French 
carefully  avoid  the  error  of  mixing  up  preachino^, 
almonry,  and  the  confessional.  They  choose  their 
best  men  for  preaching,  and  assign  them,  tempora- 
rily, positions  in  which  they  are  to  do  their  very 
best.  Hence  we  get  the  Conferences  and  such  bril- 
liant examples  as  P^re  Felix  and  Lacordaire.  The 
French  preacher  makes  preaching  his  business,  and 
he  does  it  well.  The  English  preacher  has  an  in- 
^te  variety  of  other  business  to  do,  and  he  does  it 
execrably.  He  resembles  the  hero  of  the  Homeric 
fragment:  — 

'*  Miiny  things  he  did,  bat  none  h«  did  well, 
Bim  the  goda  iiMd«  tM«lther  %  fltber  nor  %  hnnter.*' 

He  is  obliged,  on  every  hebdomadal  occasion, 
whatever  his  inner  feelings  may  be,  to  be  devo- 
tional and  hortatory.  He  nas  to  give  the  inevita- 
ble sermon,  in  the  conventional  manner,  at  the 
regulation  length.  He  has  not  got  the  moral  cour- 
age to  limit  his  sermons  to  ten  minutes,  if  that  will 
mclude  all  that  he  has  really  got  to  say,  or  to  con- 
fess himself  unprepared  and  r^id  aloud  the  sermon 
of  some  better  man,  or  to  have  a  s^rstem  of  exchange 
wiUi  neighboring  clergymen,  which  would  enable 
him  to  write  fewer  and  oetter  sermons.  The  clergy- 
man is  surrounded  with  many  secular  inOuences : 
he  is  frequently  little  better  than  a  relieving  officer. 
He  has  to  carry  tracts  to  old  women  and  play  at 
croquet  with  youn^  ladies.  In  fact,  he  is  always 
fetcning  and  carrying,  afler  the  fashion  of  a  tame 
poodle.  He  has  Uttle  time  for  thnt  broad,  prenei^ 
ous  culture  which  is  necessary  for  excellence  m  any 

rial  culture.  He  who  knows  nothing  but  the- 
^y  will  be  a  very  poor  theologian  indeed.  Yet, 
aflor  all,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  admit 
that  the  real  superiority  rests  with  the  French 
preacher;  we  question  if  the  services  at  Ndtre 
Dame  and  the  Madeleine  are  better  attended  than 
those  at  the  Abbey  and  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
although  in  these  the  same  discrimination  in  the 
choice  of  preachers  does  not  seem  to  exist,  neither 
is  the  same  high  standard  of  excellence  maintained. 
The  churches  in  France  are  practically  given  over 
to  women  and  children,  but  tnis  is  not  yet  the  case 
in  our  own  country.  The  country  church  is  still 
filled  by  all  the  respectable  families  of  a  neighboi^ 
hood.  Dean  Hook  mentions  some  sharp  fellow 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  making  himself  extremely 
witty  in  the  periodicals  at  the  expense  of  the 
clergy ;  but  finding  an  opportunity  of  convincing 
himself  of  his  own  utter  Yucompetence  for  public 
speaking,  has  since  repentantly  declared  that  he 
will  never  do  so  awn. 

The  Saturday  Keview  has  occupied  its  read- 
ers with  an  appalling  enumeration  of  the  number 
of  sermons  preached  every  week  in  England.  Af- 
ter stating  the  average  number  of  thousands  it  pro- 
ceeds to  meditate  on  the  frightful  amount  of  bad 
preaching,  verbiage,  and  wasted  power  suggested 
by  such  statistics.  It  would  be  easy,  however,  to 
give  a  much  more  appalling  calculation.  Only 
imagine  the  immense  number  of  dinners  that  aro 
cooked  every  day  in  the  British  Isles,  with  the 
waste,  excess,  and  bad  cookery  connected  with 
them.    Yet  it  would  not  be  easy  to  convince  an 
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Englishman  that  he  ought  to  omit  a  dinner  in  or- 
der to  lessen  that  appalling  average.  In  the  same 
way  so  rooted  is  the  sermon  in  popular  habits  that 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  induce  tne  average  congre- 
gation to  do  without  it.  Moreaver,  as  a  man  can- 
not recollect  any  particular  dav  what  he  had  for 
dinner,  but  is  quite  sure  that  the  dinner  did  him 
good,  so  the  average  Christian,  though  he  cannot 
recollect  what  the  sermon  was  about,  is  sure  that 
it  was  a  good  infiuence  that  helped  to  keep  him  in 
good  ways. 

Yet  it  may  be  admitted  that  in  several  respects 
the  infiuence  of  the  pulpit  is  a  declining  influ- 
ence. Popular  preaching  is  not  now  what  it  once 
was.  We  remember  the  time  when  everybody 
seemed  to  have  a  pet  parson  and  a  pet  doctor. 
But  now  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unbchef  both  in 
parsons  and  in  doctors.  We  remember  the  time 
when  it  was  popularly  said  that  Mr.  Melvill,  Dr. 
McNeile,  and  Canon  Stowell  were  the  throe  great- 
est orators  of  the  Andican  Church.  Yet  no  one 
now  goes  out  into  the  wilderness  —  that  is,  to 
Barnes  —  to  hear  Mr.  Melvill ;  and  we  have  heard 
the  late  Canon  Stowell  almost  hooted  down  by  an 
unsympathizing  clerical  audience ;  and  we  confess 
we  have  listened  with  considerable  disappoint- 
ment to  the  "  great  and  good  "  McNeile.  It  may 
be  said,  and  with  truth,  that  the  men  had  changed 
from  what  they  had  once  been.  But  the  times 
have  changed  also.  Mr.  Melvill's  gorgeous  man- 
nerism, with  its  rhetoric  and  its  ornamentation,  is 
now  out  of  date.  Mr.  Melvill  has  much  better 
merits  than  these,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  fu- 
ture critics  will  seek  for  the  best  specimens  of 
pulpit  eloquence  in  volumes  of  his  sermons.  They 
contain  passages  absolutely  unsurpassed  in  English 
literature  for  eloquence  and  force.  But  the  public 
taste  now  prefers  a  simpler,  rugged,  and  more  sin- 
cere style.  When  Melvill  used  to  preach,  the 
church  or  chapel  would  be  absolutely  besieged. 
The  steps  of  the  altar  and  the  pulpit  stairs  would 
be  covered  with  clustering  human  zoophytes,  and 
the  orator  could  scarcely  make  his  way  to  and  from 
the  vestry.  There  is  no  copyright  in  sermons,  and 
ui  enterprising  publisher  would  print  Mr.  Melvill's 
as  fast  as  they  were  deliverea.  We  have  seen 
similar  scenes  in  Scotland  when  Mr.  Caird,  years 
ago  now,  would  leave  his  Highland  parish  to  preach 
in  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh.  Such  scenes  are  now 
very  rarely  paralleled  in  England.  Cheap  liter- 
ature has  baa  a  very  peat  deiu  to  do  with  tnis.  A 
hundred  subjects  of  intellectual  interest  are  now 
generally  discussed,  and  in  London  life  these  sub- 
jects are  treated  with  peculiar  intensity.  If  you 
would  wish  to  know  what  the  ftill  power  of  the  ser- 
mon can  be,  you  should  observe  it  in  dipsenting 
congregations  in  Wales  and  Cornwall.  There  they 
like  their  sermons  hot  and  strong,  and  they  cer- 
tainly get  them  hot  and  strong.  The  sermon  is 
there  ever3rthing  to  a  highly  excitable  and  imagina- 
tive people,  —  poetry,  literature,  gossip,  criticism, 
the  drama,  and  what  not.  It  is  the  one  great  in- 
tellectual stimulus  of  the  week.  Their  craving 
for  intellectual  pleasure  can  hardly  be  satisfied  in 
any  other  way  man  this.  Londoners  have  hardly 
got  an  idea  of  all  that  a  sermon  may  be  capable  of 
being  and  effectine. 

Yet  surely  Mr.  Liddon  might  five  them  such  an 
idea.  We  have  heard  Dean  Stanley  remark  — 
and  we  fully  indorse  the  remark  —  that  he  is  the 
greatest  preacher  of  the  age.  But  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Liddon  were  not  recog- 
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nized  as  a  great  orator,  he  would  be  more  widely 
acknowledj^ed  to  be  a  great  writer.  He  contra- 
dicts the  shallow  criticism  that  the  great  objection 
to  the  sermon  is  the  objection  on  the  8core  of 
length. 

Whoever  goes  to  heap  Mr.  Liddon  preach  makes 
np  his  mind  that  he  is  going  to  listen  to  a  sermon 
or  at  least  an  hour's  dui'ation.  "  On  the  evening 
of  Good  Friday,  last  year,  1868,  the  author  heard 
the  Rev.  A.  P.  Liddon,  at  St.  Paul's,  and  listened 
to  him  with  unabated  interest  for  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes."  Thus  writes  Mr.  Binney,  an 
eminent  Nonconfonnist  minister,  who  has  himself 
written  a  volume  of  sermons  or  essays  of  a  very 
high  de;Trec  of  excellence.  Moreover,  his  sermons  are 
by  means  of  that  merely  hortatory  character  which 
might  wisely  be  compressed  within  a  few  minutes, 
albeit,  by  weak  preachers  they  are  often  spun  out 
to  any  conceivable  limits.  We  observe  that  when 
Mr.  Liddon  comes  to  publish  his  sermons,  he  in- 
cludes some  passage  or  other  within  brackets,  as 
being  necessai'ily  omitted  at  the  time  of  delivery. 

Mr.  Liddon  draws  together  such  an  audience  as 
rarely  excites  the  interests  or  anxiety  of  an  orator. 
The  announcement  that  he  is  to  preach  anywhere 
is  one  that  widely  excites  curiosity  and  interest. 
A  college  don,  Mr.  Liddon  has  no  regular  charge, 
and  he  ordinarily  reserves  himself  for  great  occa- 
sions, for  cathedral  or  other  preaching  of  the  high- 
est importance.  The  writer  of  this  paper  has  trav- 
elled sixty  miles  to  hear  Mr.  Liddon  preach,  and 
probably  many  persons  have  had  a  similar  experi- 
ence. Long  before  the  hour  of  service  commences, 
the  cathedral  or  church  is  densely  packel.  If  the 
admission  is  by  ticket,  the  tickets  na^  e  baen  dis- 
posed of  days  before,  and  hardly  any  amount  of  in- 
terest is  sufficient  to  obtain  one.  On  these  occa- 
sions the  olerey  number  very  largely.  The  white 
ties  and  black  coats  are  scattered  everywhere 
about,  including  many  of  the  most  eminent  clergy 
of  the  day,  and  at  times  various  of  our  most  emi- 
nent prelates. 

Many  other  eminent  men  are  gathered  together, 
eminent  in  politics,  in  literature,  in  science,  and  art. 
Tlie  people  are  there  in  their  thousands,  with  an 
enormous  preponderance  of  the  educated  classes. 
Mr.  Liddon's  great  reputation  commenced  with  the 
hiffh  church  party ;  but  since  that  it  haa  grown  fa- 
miliar to  every  eaucated  man,  and  is  fast  ferment- 
ing tlie  great  masses  of  our  population.  There  is 
an  indefinable  thrill  of  emotion  amid  the  vast 
crowd  that  assembles  to  hear  words  of  truth  and 
teaching  from  a  great  man,  —  a  contagion  of  emo- 
tion belonging  to  the  hour  and  the  scene.  With  a 
Suiet  rapid  tread  the  preacher  makes  his  way  to 
le  pulpit  With  a  natural,  earnest  gesture  he  at 
once  buries  his  face  in  his  hands  to  pray.  When 
he  fairly  faces  you,  you  are  at  once  impressed  with 
his  stnldng  and  somewhat  monastic  appearance. 
Very  probably  he  at  once  impresses  you  irresistibly 
with  his  likeness  to  St.  Augustine  in  Ary  Scheffer  s 
celebrated  picture  of  Aus;iiatine  and  Monica.  The 
impression  deepens  upon  you  if  you  have  ever  been 
a  student  of  Augustine's,  as  you  follow  the  chain 
of  the  discourse  and  think  you  grow  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  orator.  For  a  moment  you  might 
£uicy  that  there  was  a  monk  before  yoo.  The  im- 
pression is  helped  by  the  rapid  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible act  of  adoration  with  which  Mr.  Liddon  ac- 
companies every  mention  of  the  name.  There  is  a 
basis  for  this  impression  in  the  fact,  which  we  have 
heai*d  stated  on  the  best  authority,  that  Mr.  Liddon 


has  spent  years  in  studying  preaching  as  it  is  on 
the  Continent,  and  has  formed  himself  on  the  bert 
models  in  France  and  Italy.  When  you  hear  such 
a  preacher  as  Mr.  Lyne,  —  Brother  or  Father  Ig- 
natius as  he  is  called,  —  you  see  merely  the  exter- 
nal mannerism  and  the  imitated  costume  of  the 
monk.  But  Mr.  Liddon,  disregarding  mere  exter- 
nals, reproduces  what  is  best  in  great  Catholic  ora- 
tors, what  is  deepest  founded  in  the  deepest  sense 
of  humanity,  —  the  passion,  the  tragedy,  the  will, 
the  emotions  of  mankind.  We  thiiik  tiiat  it  was 
Fomethino;  in  this  way  that  Pension  preached  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Cambrai,  or  that  Bossuct  thundered  in 
the  chapel  of  Versailles.  Mr.  Liddon  need  shrink 
from  no  comparison  with  contemporary  foreign  elo- 
quence, lie  is  essentially  our  Lacordaire  or  Pere 
Felix. 

Almost  in  his  first  sentence  we   see  the  essential 
character  of  his  oratory.     His  manuscript  is  by  his 
side,  but  he  is  almost   liberated   from   the  chains 
which  a  manuscript  imposes.    He  almost  knows  it 
by  heart,  and  he  declaims  it  in  a  grand  but  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  declamation.    It  is  very  remarkable 
how  the  greatest  pulpit  orators  of  the  dajr  are  men 
who  read  their  sermons,  which  is  certainly  con- 
trary to  the  general  idea  and  to  ordinary  expe- 
rience.   This  was   the  case  with  such  renowned 
pulpit  orators  as  Dr.  Chalmers  and  Mr.  Melvill. 
The  Bishop  of  Oxford  is  skilled  in  both  plans,  but 
seems  to  prefer  the  manuscript.     The  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  is  strictly  extemporary.     Mr.  Caird 
compounds,  by  learning  his  sermons  off  by  heart. 
It  is  utterly  impossible,  the  human  mind  bemg  con- 
stituted as  it  is,  that   any  sermoD  such  as  Mr. 
Liddon's  could  be  spoken  in  extemporary  sentences. 
You  might  as  well  expect  a  man  to  speak  in  lyrics 
or  in  epigrams.     Those  sermons  have   evidently 
been  polished  and  repolished  to  the  last  degree  of 
point  and  finish.    This  is  an  advantage  which  yon 
may  have  with  the  written,  but  cannot  have  with 
the  extemporized  discourse.     It  is  easy  to  see  that 
Mr.  Liddon's  sermons  have    had  an    amount  of 
thought  and  elaboration  bestowed  upon  them  which, 
in  these  days  of  swift  writing  and  speaking,  is,  un- 
fortunately, extremely  rare.    The  leading  charac- 
teristic of  his  oratory  is  the  uniform  high  pressure 
of  his  impassioned  speech.     So  to  spesQc,  there  are 
no  eminences  or  depressions  in  his  oratory.    He 
hardly    ever   slackens    and  then  puts  on  speed. 
There  is  almost  a  monotony  of  eloquence.    It  i» 
the  equable  speed  and  rush  of  the  express  train. 
Hie  eye  b  kindled,  the  head  thrown  back  as  a  war- 
horse  ;  you  detect  the  nervous,  sinewy  clutch  of  the 
fingers.    No  sooner  have  you  been  startled  and  at- 
tracted by  the  vivid  original  manner  of  the  speaker 
than  some  modem  name  or  allusion,  some  clear  and 
trenchant  thought  seizes  your  attention,  and  at 
once  brings  you  fairly  abreast  with  some  religious 
controversy  of  the  time.    As  he  clenches  some  ail- 
ment or  summarizes  some  analysis  with  a  keen  re- 
morseless logic,  for  a  moment  the  face  becoroes 
illumined  with  a  smile  of  thankful  triumph.    ThM 
noted  electric  link  that  exists  between  orator  and 
auditory  is  touched  and  thrilled,  and  the  speaker 
feels  that  he  is  carrying  with  him  the  convictions 
as  well  as  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.    There  is » 

Eause  —  only  too  slight  —  before  the  P^^^^ 
ranches  into  another  section  of  his  subject.  Tw 
mind  is  at  extreme  tension  as  you  attempt  to  foUow 
the  course  of  the  argument  through  tliose  terse, 
glittering,  incisive  sentences,  which  follow  so  keen- 
\y  and  swifUy,  like  the  steps  of  a  mathematical  dem- 


Ev«7  fUt'inUj, 

Hot.  s.  Km.! 
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onstration.  Presently  that  reasoning  of  the  <'  severe 
impaspioned  "  urderlias  reached  its  climax.  Hitherto 
he  nas  been  logical,  but  he  is  now  slightly  rhetorical. 
To  use  the  Greek  imasre,  the  closed  fist  is  relaxed 
into  the  open  palm.  The  orator  now  turns  to  the 
practical  part  of  his  subject  and  its  peroration.  If  up 
to  this  point  he  has  sought  to  convince  the  reasou, 
he  now  concentrates  his  efforts  on  piercin;T  the  heart. 
Tliere  is  some  touch  of  exquisite  pathos,  of  heart- 
stirring  appeal,  as  when,  last  Easter  Day,  at  St. 
Paul's,  he  quoted  the  lines  from  the  **  Lyra  Apos- 
tolica  ** :  — 

**  Ami  with  the  mom,  thote  ftngel'taoef  iiinil«. 
That  we  have  lutrt^  lonfg;  siucv,  and  loet  ervwhHe.'^ 

And  very  probably  the  final  peroration  is  thrown 
into  the  tbrm  of  simple,  earnest  prayer  to  the  Deity, 
with  an  effect  of  awe  and  sublimity  almost  impos- 
sible to  be  described. 

As  the  congregation  issue  forth  firom  the  church 
or  cathedral  portals,  —  and  it  is  long  before  such 
masses  are  broken  up,* —  on  every  side  you  hear 
ea;^er  discussion  of  the  sermon.  There  is  no 
doubt,  in  the  first  place,  but  the  preacher  has  sup- 
plied his  auditory  with  an  immense  intellectual 
stimulus. 

On  the  oratorical  question  there  is,  we  think,  no 
doubt ;  but  great  as  the  effect  has  been  it  would  have 
heightened  if  the  manuscript  had  Ixien  absent.  We 
have  been  assured  by  an  eminent  dignitary,  who 
had  the  rare  good  fortune  of  hearing  Chalmers 
preach  an  extemjMDrary  sermon,  that  the  effect  con- 
siderably transcended  even  the  immense  effect  of 
his  written  orations.  This  might  have  been  the 
case  with  Chalmers,  whose  sermons,  after  all,  are 
somewhat  too  expanded  and  verbose ;  but  such  a 
mode  of  address  could  hardly  coexbt  with  the  liter- 
ary and  dialectic  skill  of  Mr.  Liddon.  After  you 
have  heard  Mr.  Liddon  preach  you  find  considera- 
ble difficulty  in  reconstructing  even  the  skeleton  (to 
use  that  Simonian  word)  of  his  discourse.  You  re- 
member many  a  striking  phrase,  apt  illustration, 
powerful  appeal,  but  your  attention  has  been  so 
overpoweringly  absorbed  by  the  magnificent  oratory, 
by  tne  rush  of  vivid  mu^ical  lan^niage,  that  you 
would  willinjflv  listen  again  untiringly  to  the  ser- 
mon, or  woiud  desire  to  read  it  over  quietly  again 
and  again.    When  you  really  come  to  read  it  in 

Srint,  you  perceive  how  closely  it  U  articulated  into 
ivisions  and  subdivisions,  which  the  preacher 
omitted  in  the  preaching,  probably  because  in  the 
lapse  of  time  tne  system  of  divi>ions  has  grown 
somewhat  pedantic  and  old-fashioned.  With  most 
popolar  preachers  the  sermon  dies  in  its  birth,  and 
18  lost  into  thin  air.  But  in  the  delivery  of  Mr. 
Liddon's  sermon  is  only  comprised  a  sectional  part 
of  its  office.  Mr.  Liddon  is  now  a  considerable 
theological  writer.  "We  have  his  large  volume  of 
the  **  Bampton  Lectures,"  a  volume  of  Univers'ity 
sermons,  various  scattered  sermons,  and  we  have  the 
intimation  that  another  volume  of  sermons  will  be 
shortly  forthcoming.  Multitudes  who  do  not  know 
him  as  a  preacher  know  him  as  an  author.  In  sa- 
cred authorship  he  occupies  a  very  peculiar  and 
distinctive  place 

His  first  volume  of  sermons  was  originally  enti- 
tled **Somc  Words  for  God."  In  deference  to 
friendly  criticism  Mr.  Liddon  withdrew  that  title, 
and  substituted  the  indistinctive  title  of  "  Universi- 
ty Sermons."  We  rather  regret  this,  because  the 
original  title  gave  an  idea  of  the  leading  character- 
istic of  all  Mr.  Liddon's  written  oratory.  To  him 
it  ia  emphatically  given  that  he  should  contend 


earnestly  for  the  faith,  and  meet  the  shifting  forms 
of  mental  conffict  and  doubt.  He  is  an  Athana- 
sius;  if  necessary,  an  Athanasius  contra  muudum. 
He  has  the  keenest  sympathy  with  all  tlie  ptir  and 
movement  of  the  contemporary  intellectual  life  of 
Europe.  He  is  fully  abreast ;  mere  than  tliat,  he  is 
often  in  advance  of  the  thought  and  philosophy  of 
the  day.  lie  clearly  discovers  wherein  lies  the  true 
stress  and  brunt  of  the  religious  battle  of  our  time, 
and  does  not  disguise  from  himself  that  the  real 
issue  is  with  sheer  atheis^m  and  profligacy.  In  a 
noble  sermon  preached  this  summer  in  St.  James's, 
Piccadilly,  he  Fays :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Dissenters  must  agree  with 
members  of  the  English  Church  so  far  as  to  admit 
that  our  deepest  differences  are  insignificant  in  pres- 
ence of  a  dreary  materialism  whicn  utterly  ignores 
the  other  world."  There  is  something  intensely 
vivid  and  lifelike  in  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Liddon 
meets  the  seething  religious  and  ethical  opinions  of 
the  day.  He  reproduces,  exactly  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, the  thoughts  which  are  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  thinking  men,  and  finding  expression  in 
the  more  serious  and  earnest  of  current  publications. 
As  we  follow  him  from  sermon  to  sermon,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  detect  the  various  intellectual  tendencies  of 
his  sermons,  to  see  at  one  point  how  he  is  combating 
some  of  the  opinions  of  Mr.  MUl,  and  at  another 
how  he  has  risen  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  the  writ^ 
ings  of  Mr.  Lecky  ;  how,  again,  he  is  combating  the 
English  forms  into  which  the  French  svstem  of 
Comte  has  thrown  itself,  and  how,  again,  he  is 
meeting  the  latest  German  rationalists  before  their 
newest  errors  have  become  naturalized  in  England ; 
once  more,  how  be  is  crystallizing  vague  floating 
thought  and  difficulties  on  sacred  subjects,  or  com- 
bating the  full  tide  of  secular  opinion  as  found  in 
such  periodicals  as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  or  the 
Saturday  Review. 

To  any  one  who,  in  these  days  of  turmoil  and  un- 
rest, is  dissatisfied  and  unhappy  on  those  ultimate 
problems  which  must  beset  tne  mind  of  any  think- 
mg  man,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  the  writ^ 
ings  of  Mr.  Liddon,  whether,  as  in  the  **  Bampton 
Lectures,"  he  makes  a  systematic  and  scientific  ex- 
position of  orthodox  truth  and  its  counterfeits  or  op- 
Eosites,  or  whether,  as  in  his  occasional  sermons, 
e  meets  the  desultory  and  guerilla  attacks  which 
are  often  best  met  by  a  similar  system  of  defence. 

There  is  sometimes  greater  audacity,  sometimes 
a  more  familiar  vein  of  reference  and  aulusion,  than 
some  persons  might  think  befitting  the  di<znity  and 
tranquil  atmosphere  of  the  pulpit.  But  there  are 
times  in  which  frap  pezvite  et  frappez  fort  is  the 
general  motto.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  subtle  spir- 
it of  ihe  age  which  ho  ought  to  be  able  to  appre- 
hend and  seize,  if  ho  would  truly  meet  its  wants  and 
necessities.  The  great  secret  of  Mr.  Liddon's  pow- 
er and  influence  is  that  he  so  thoroughly  compre- 
hends and  meets  the  special  characteristics,  difficul- 
ties, peculiarities  of  the  present  time.  As  truly  as 
Socrates  has  brou::ht  down  philosophy  into  common 
life,  does  Mr.  Liddon,  who  is  often  Socratlc  in  his 
method,  bring  all  details  of  life  into  a  religious  refer- 
ence. It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  isolated  passages 
of  that  bold,  familiar  way  in  which  Mr.  Liddon 
treats  many  subjects.  We  may  refer  to  a  few  such 
passages,  but  we  deeply  feel  that  the  reader  ought 
to  repeatedly  peruse  and  make  a  careful  analyt^is  of 
a  sermon  of  nis  before  he  can  form  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  consummate  art  and  ability  with  which  it  is 
characterized.    Here  is  a  home-thrust  at  the  period! 
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cal  Uteratare  which  is  adverse  to  religious  truth : 
''Look  around  and  mark  the  varieties  of  intellect 
which  enter  in  various  wavs  into  this  conflict  with 
religion.  There  is,  first  of  all,  mercenary  intellect. 
This  intellect  writes  or  talks  at  the  rate  of  so  much 
per  annum,  and  one  given  understanding.  'You 
take  so  much,  and  you  write  up  that  minister,  you 
advocate  that  line  of  policy,  you  denounce  this  in- 
stitution, attack^that  tneory,  you  blacken  that  pub- 
lic man.'  *  Done.'  Necessity,  it  may  be  said,  knows 
no  law ;  and  there  is  an  inexpressibly  sad  proverb 
about  poverty  to  the  effect  that  it  cannot  afford  to 
have  a  conscience.  We  need  not  care  to  examine 
that  saying  too  narrowly.  Some  of  us,  perhaps,  have 
known  cases  in  which  reallv  noble  souls  have  bent 
to  a  degradation  from  which  they  shrank  in  secret 
agony,  and  from  which,  long  ago,  they  would  have 
torn  tiiemselves  away  if  the  comfort  and  even  the 
life  of  others  had  not  been  denendent  on  their  sad, 
unworthy  toil.  Gladly,  indeea,  would  I  here  be  si- 
lent. But  sometimes  this  hired  intellect,  in  bondage 
to  sharp  necessity,  or  to  the  mere  spirit  of  gain,  pas- 
sionately asserts  its  monopoly  of  fi^edom. ,  It  even 
tells  us,  the  ministers  of  Christ,  who  have  freely  en- 
tered his  service,  and  who  rejoice  in  what  it  calls 
our  fetters,  that  we  are  not  free."  Here,  again,  is 
some  outspoken  language  on  the  difference  between 
the  legal  and  medical  professions,  such  as  is  not 
oflen  heard  in  the  pulpit :  "  If  you  are  hesitating  be- 
tween law  and  medicine,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
modem  English  society  seems  to  award  a  social  pre- 
eminence to  law.  Yet  surely  the  study  of  the  frame- 
work of  God's  noblest  earthly  creatures  is  a  higher 
study  than  that  of  any  system  of  human  jurispru- 
dence, dashed  as  every  such  system  must  he  by  hu- 
man caprice,  by  human  short-sightedness,  by  human 
error.  Surely,  the  practice  of  a  profession,  almost 
every  activity  of  which  is  a  fresh  corporal  work  of 
mercy,  must  nave  an  increasing  attraction  for  those 
who,  in  the  moral  sense  of  the  expression,  seek 
*  things  above.* 

"  Pardon  me,  brethren,  if  I  speak  too  boldly  in  a 
matter  on  which  there  may  fairly  be  diiierence  of 
jud:^ent ;  but  I  venture  to  hope,  nay,  to  believe, 
that  as  public  opinion  becomes  more  Christian,  a 
higher,  nay,  the  very  highest  social  consideration 
will  be  everywhere  assigned  to  the  members  of  that 
noble  profession  of  medicine,  which  ministers  with 
the  one  hand  to  the  progress  of  advancing  science, 
while  with  the  ether  it  daily  lavishes  its  countless 
deeds  of  unknown,  unacknowledged  generosity  and 
kindness  on  the  suffering  poor."  Here,  again,  is  a 
most  interesting  anecdote.  ''There  is  a  well-au- 
thenticated tradition  of  a  famous  augument  between 
that  great  scholar  and  divine.  Bishop  Horsley,  and 
one  to  whom  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  with 
something  of  the  reverent  admiration,  due  most  as- 
suredly from  the  members  of  a  great  society,  to  a 
name  which  it  must  ever  cherish  with  love  and 
honor,  —  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  Dean  of  Christ  Church. 
They  sat,  it  is  said,  late  into  the  night,  pouring 
forth  thought  for  which  men  would  have  given  one 
of  them  at  least  scanty  credit.  They  were  debating 
the  (juestion  whether  God  could  be  better  reached 
by  his  creatures  through  the  exercise  of  their  intel- 
lect, or  through  the  exercise  of  their  affections. 
tJnwillindy,  but  step  by  step,  the  Bishop,  who  ad- 
vocated tne  claims  of  intellect,  retreated  before  the 
arguments  of  his  friend,  till  at  length,  in  a  spirit 
wmch  did  no  less  honor  to  his  humility  than  to  his 
candor,  he  exclaimed, '  Then  my  whole  life  has  been 
one  great  mistake/"     Mr.  Liddon  subjoins  in  a 


note,  "  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Pusey  for  this  account; 
he  received  it  from  Bishop  Llovd." 

We  had  marked  a  number  of*  passages  which  we 
would  willingly  like  to  discuss,  where  the  religious 
interest  is  united  to  a  popular  interest,  a  literary 
interest,  and  the  interest  that  belongs  both  to  men- 
tal and  natural  science.  But  our  limits,  and  the 
difficult  nature  of  the  ground  to  be  here  traversed, 
warn  us  to  forbear,  and  merely  to  entreat  our  read- 
ers to  study  the  writings  of  the  brightest  and  fullest- 
orbed  mind  in  the  Church  uf  England.  That  mind 
rises  fully  above  the  dwarfed  controversies  of  the 
national  Church,  and  takes  in  with  keenest  glance 
all  their  respective  relations  to  the  Catholic  Church 
throughout  all  the  world. 

There  is  hardly  any  thought  or  difficulty  that  has 
agitated  Christian  Europe  but  is  here  honestly  and 
boldly  stated  and  discussed  from  the  Christian  plat- 
form, whether  connected  with  the  names  of  Rous- 
seau or  Renan,  Hegel  or  Sch]picrmacher,  Hobbes  or 
Mill.  The  only  preacher  who  approximates  to  the 
intense  hold  which  Mr.  Liddon  possesses  on  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  his  hearers  is  the  Rev.  Stop> 
ford  Brooke,  the  biographer  of  Robertson,  and  the 
minister  in  York  Street,  St.  James's.  There  is 
very  considerable  divergence  between  Mr.  Lid- 
don and  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  in  their  views,  and 
also  in  their  corresponding  intellectual  character. 
There  is  a  practice,  a  passion,  a  depth  of  specula- 
tion about  Mr.  Brooke  in  which  he  stands  pre-emi- 
nent even  to  Mr.  Liddon.  Perhaps,  however,  Mr. 
Liddon  would  hardly  desire  to  possess  the  intense 
originality  which  belongs  to  lAr.  Brooke,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  originality  is,  after  all,  a 
dangerous  gift  for  a  preacher.  Mr.  Brooke's  place 
in  the  church  is  so  unique,  and  his  recent  volume 
of  sermons  so  remarkable,  that  we  have  elsewhere 
sought  to  do  justice  to  the  subject. 

We  think,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  confidence, 
that  we  may  place  Mr.  Liddon  first  in  the  rank  of 
the  contemporary  orators  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
We  cannot  but  feel  a  deep  feeling  of  regret,  wide- 
spread, we  are  sure,  that  in  this  recent  cloud  of  ap- 
pointments he  has  not  received  episcopal  preferment 
We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  very  great  pulpit 
ability  that  at  the  present  time  exists  among  bishops 
and  dignitaries  ol  the  Church.  There  are  many 
who  will  refuse,  even  in  favor  of  Mr.  Liddon,  to 
abandon  their  long  and  enduring  preference  of  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford;  and  if  we  regarded  mere  ora- 
tory alone,  as  we  have  intimated,  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough  would  bear  away  the  palm. 

Dr.  Magee  is  a  bom  orator,  while  Mr.  Liddon 
has  superinduced  intense  culture  upon  his  fer- 
vid style.  Archbishop  Thomson  is  noted  for  his 
thou^htiul  handling  of  philosophical  subjects  in  the 
pulpit ;  at  the  same  time  most  practical,  most  evan- 
gelic ;  with  a  grave  earnestness  rising  into  a  pure, 
genuine  eloquence.  The  present  preacher  at  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  who  succeedea  Dr.  Thomson,  is  Canon 
Cooke,  who,  while  lacking  the  magic  touch  of  elo- 

auence,  has  the  earnestness  which  is  next  to  and 
^e  best  part  of  eloquence,  and  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree weighty  and  thoughtfuL  Dr.  MolK^rlv,  the 
new  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  is  one  of  those  who,  at 
the  Oxford  University  pulpit,  never  failed  to  draw 
men  largely  around  him.  Of  late  years  there  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  a  distinct  falling  off  in  the  char- 
acter of  London  preaching.  So  many  eminent  men 
cease  to  hold  charge  in  London.  Thus  we  have 
lost  such  men  as  Thomson,  Magee,  Alford,  Goal- 
bum,  Boyd,  Dale,  by  cathedral  or  church  elevation. 
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It  can  hardly  be  said  that  theht  successors  have 
made  or  are  likely  to  make  quite  the  same  mark. 
The  most  remarkable  re^lar  preacher  left  in  Lon- 
don y  probably  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke.  Far  in  the 
west,  Mr.  Molynenx,  and  far  in  the  east,  Dr.  Row- 
aell,  attract  and  keep  together  great  congregations. 
Doubtless  in  the  metropolis  itself,  and  also  in  the 
provinces,  there  are  men  who  may  hereafter  rise  to 
great  eminence;  but  those  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed for  years  past  to  watch  the  condition  of  the 
metropolitan  pulpit  will  probably  admit  that  at  the 

§  resent  time  there  is  in  London  a  considerable 
earth  of  pulpit  orator)-  of  the  highest  excellence. 
It  is  sometimes  said,  with  what  degree  of  justice  or 
injustice  we  do  not  pretend  to  determine,  that  the 
same  is  the  case  throughout  the  country.  It  must, 
howerer,  be  recollccred  that  in  all  professions,  the 
Church  especially,  character  rather  than  ability  is 
the  true  test  of  excellence.  More  than  eloquence, 
learning,  fancy,  there  is  need  for  Christian  sincerity 
and  actrve  goodness.  But  though  we  willingly  con- 
cede that  these  are  the  highest  things,  we  see  no 
reason  for  submitting  to  a  low  standard  of  excel- 
lence in  matters  on  which  depend  the  fundamental 
principle  whether  people  will  care  to  come  to  church 
and  wnether  they  will  be  attentive  when  they  get 
there.  We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Liddon's  eminent 
example  is  one  that  is  susceptible  of  much  general 
imitation.  He  would  not  be  able  himself  to  make 
such  a  prolonged  and  exhausting  effort  week  by 
week,  and  no  regular  ordinary  conCTegation  would 
be  competent  to  follow  him.  But  there  ore  certain 
dem-^nas  which  the  laity  are  entitled  to  make  upon 
the  cle  gy,  and  the  Church,  if  it  is  wise  in  this,  its 
time  of  tr.al,  will  peek  to  meet  them.  The  one  ac- 
compashmcnt  which  brings  some  one  to  a  level 
with  the  best  and  must  cultnred  clergyman,  is  the 
power  of  extemporary  speech,  an  accomplishmen 
which  in  nearly  every  case  is  to  be  obtained  by  dili- 
gent effort.  This  generally  succeeds  in  procuring 
Uie  attention  of  the  audience,  and  is  a  practice 
frau'^ht  with  reflex  good  to  the  orator  himself. 

But  let  the  clergyman  not  read  mere  homilies 
which  would  suit  equally  or  ill  any  age  of  the 
Church's  history,  but  let  him  comprehend  and  meet 
the  special  character  and  wants  of  the  times  in 
which  his  own  lot  is  cast.  Then  let  the  preacher 
be  sincere  and  true  to  himself,  going  .fust  so  far  and 
no  farther,  as  his  own  thoughts  and  foelings  take 
him,  avoiding  all  conventional  goodiness  and  as- 
sumption of  mellifluous  unction.  Let  him  have  the 
moral  courage,  if  demands  on  his  time  and  not  busi- 
ness have  driven  him  Into  a  comer,  to  give  a  seven 
or  ton  minutes'  sermon,  something  short  and  sweet, 
or  tell  his  people  that  he  is  going  to  read  them 
some  other  man's  sermon.  Above  all,  let  them  be 
men  of  broad  thought  and  reading,  cultivate  habits 
of  sympathy,  toleration,  and  catholicity,  that  they 
may  meet  the  moral  and  intellectual  needs  of  their 
followers.  The  Anglican  clergy  needs  not  so  much 
to  be  great  orators,  but  the  present  elevation  of  the 

standcu*d  and  tone.  They  may  make  themselves, 
through  care,  trustworthy  guides  of  the  people,  and 
be  a  means  of  promoting  balance  and  narmony  in 

the  state.    It  may  not  be  given  to  them  all  to  be 

Sons  of  Thunder,  but  they  may  all  be  ^Sons  of 

Consolation." 
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Unless  some  check  shall  shortly  occur  to  stay 


Emancipation,  it  seems  not  milikely  that  this  age 
may  have  to  add  another  to  the  list  of  lost  arte. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  lost  arts.  First,  there  are 
those  arts  —  such  as  the  art  of  acoustic  architecture, 
and  some  arts  of  coloring  on  clay  and  canras  — 
which  we  should  be  glad  to  recover,  but  cannot, 
because  we  have  exhausted  some  material,  or  be- 
cause ^e  secret  of  some  process  has  been  forgotten, 
and  cannot  at  present  be  rediscovered.  The^e  may 
be  called  extinct  arts.  And  secondly,  there  are 
those  lost  arts  which  we  might  recover  if  we  chose, 
but  which  we  do  not  care  to  revive,  because  we 
have  no  longer  any  use  for  them,  such  as  the  art  of 
making  tapestry,  or  of  embalming  the  dead.  These 
may  perhaps  rather  be  called  decayed  than  extinct 
arts,  oecause  there  would  be  no  insuperable  difll- 
culty,  if  occasion  should  arise,  in  reviving  them. 
Whether,  if  once  lost,  the  art  of  coaxing  will  have 
to  be  classed  among  the  list  of  extinct,  or  only  of 
decayed,  arts,  —  whether,  that  is  to  say,  the  Female 
Emancipation  will  have  so  modified  human  nature 
that  the  secret  of  the  process  of  coaxing  will  be 
utteriy  forgotten,  and  men  and  women  will  be 
utterly  incapable  of  exercising  any  allurements 
upon  members  of  their  own  or  of  the  opposite  sex, 
—  or  whettier  the  art  will  only  have  tallen  into 
disuse  and  discredit  because  found  to  be  unnecee- 
sarv,  and  unworthy  of  the  reign  of  pure  wisdom 
and  perfoct  woman,  it  is  not  worth  whue  to  discuss. 
Of  the  fact  that  there  is  some  probability  of  the  olri- 
mate  disappearance  of  this  famous  art,  there  can  be 
little  doubt. 

The  women  who  were  formerly  such  asriduons 
students  of  the  art  of  coaxing,  who  felt  that  in  the 
successful  practice  of  that  art  lay  the  real  secret  of 
indirect  government,  and  who,  holding  fast  the 
sound  doctrine  that  indirect  government  is  far  more 
powerful  than  direct  government,  contrived  by 
means  of  an  elaborate  system  of  coaxing  to  get  their 
own  way  in  the  world,  are  passed  away  ;  and  their 
succesf<Nr8  are  playing  a  yery  different  game.  Oth- 
er women  have  arisen  who  know  not  the  value,  and 
who  despise  the  methods,  of  indirect  influence ;  who 
are  determined  to  govern  directly,  and  forcibly ; 
who  think  that  power,  like  knowledge,  is  nothing 
unless  they  display  it ;  and  who  will  doubtless,  if 
they  prevail,  aad  one  more  to  the  long  list  of  in- 
stances of  the  wisdom  of  Hesiod's  immortal  sa^dng, 
— "  Fools,  who  know  not  how  much  more  is  Halfthan 
All  I "  Already  the  art  of  coaxing  has  been  proscribed 
by  the  most  advanced  section  of  the  women  of  the 
period.  The  modem  Cornelia  and  her  disciples 
would  as  soon  think  of  cringing  to  man  as  of  coax- 
ing him.  They  mean  to  rule  him  in  future  with  a 
rod  of  iron,  and  not  to  waste*  any  more  time  on 
methods  of  indirect  influence.  If  this  party  prevaUs, 
80  that  its  principles  become  fashionable  among  wo- 
men at  large^  it  is  obvious  that  the  art  of  coaxing  will 
cease  to  be  exercised  by  woman  upon  man ;  and,  as 
it  is  inconceivable  that  the  emancipated  and  en- 
lightened woman  should  be  amenable  to  any  other 
influences  than  that  of  pure  reason,  there  will  of 
course  be  no  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  the  art 
by  the  women  <k  the  ftiture  upon  one  another,  or  by 
the  men  upon  them.  Our  modem  Cornelia  is  a 
hopelessly  uncoaxable  creature.  To  practise  the 
art  of  coaxing  upon  the  Rev.  Mrs.  Olympia  Brown 
would  be  like  stroking  the  dome  oi  St  Paul's  to 
please  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The  only  chance, 
therefore,  for  the  preservation  of  the  art  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  men  may  continue  to  exercise  it,  m  a 
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this  is  a  poor  prospect.  The  inferior  sex  will  prob- 
ably, in  this  as  in  other  matters,  imitate  their  bet- 
ters ;  and  the  art  will  pensh. 

Perhaps  a  little  consideration  may  show  that  the 
discredit  into  which  this  ancient  art  has  fallen  with 
woman  militant  is  not  altogether  reasonable.  Pos- 
sibly the  loss  of  the  art,  if  it  should  become  extinct, 
may  one  day  be  regretted  even  by  woman  triumph- 
ant. Several  fallacies  seem  just  now  to  be  current 
in  the  school  of  Cornelia  respecting  the  art  of  coax- 
ing. One  of  these  fallacious  notions  is  that  the  art 
is  a  pitiful  trick  whereby  the  weak  strive  to  get 
some  share  of  influence  in  the  affairs  of  life ;  and 
that  it  is  not,  and  need  not  be,  practised  by  the 
Btronj!^.  If  this  were  f o,  —  if  this  venerable  art 
were  valuable  only  to  the  weak,  —  there  would  not 
be  much  to  recommend  it  to  the  women  of  the  fu- 
ture. But  it  is  not  true,  any  more  than  is  its  kin- 
dred fallacy  of  supposing  that  the  art  of  coaxing  is 
one  which  has  hitnerto  been  peculiar  to  women ; 
that  it  has  not  been  much  practised  by  men,  but  is 
.a  specialty  of  womanhood.  As  on  these  two  falla- 
cies is  built  much  of  the  contempt  which  Cornelia 
and  her  disciples  display  for  tne  art,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  consider  them  a  little.  To  be  weak 
and  to  be  womanly,  —  these  are  the  two  bugbears 
against  which  the  modern  Amazon  most  hotly  cru- 
sades. She  despiFcs  the  weakness  of  her  sisters  as 
much  as  she  loathes  her  own  womanhood.  If  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  art  of  coaxing  is  not  weak, 
much  will  have  been  done  to  conciliate  her  towards 
it.  But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  art  h^  not  exclu- 
sively womanly,  that  will  be  a  real  hit;  for  her 
strongest  objection  to  it  will  be  removed. 

Coaxing  is  the  best  mode  of  indirect  government. 
"  Many  men,  many  minds,"  says  the  proverb ;  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  numbers  or  the  differ- 
ences of  minds  will  be  diminii^hed  by  the  associa- 
tion of  woman  with  man  in  the  business  of  govern- 
ment, or  even  by  her  ultimate  supremacy.  Perhaps 
a  few  centuries  of  petticoat  supremacy  may  destroy 
the  antagonism  of  wills,  by  causing  us  all  to  know 
what  is  best,  and  not  only  so,  but  also  practice 
what  we  know.  But  it  will  take  a  long  time  to 
realize  this  woman's  millennium,  and.  until  that 
consummation  arrives  there  must  be  an  antagonism 
of  wills ;  and  the  woman  of  the  future  will  find,  as 
the  men  and  women  of  the  past  have  found,  that 
there  are  only  three  ways  of  making  antagonistic 
wills  do  her  bidding,  —  namely,  force,  fraud,  and 
coaxing. 

Of  these  three  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  coax- 
ing is  the  more  masterly  process.  It  is  more 
economical  of  power  than  force,  and  more  sure  of 
success  than  fraud,' while  it  is  fiir  le^s  demoralizing 
than  either.  CompuUion  is  a  brutal  process,  which 
creates  as  much  tresh  opposition  as  that  which  it 
was  designed  to  overcome,  and  which  wastes  so 
much  power  in  mere  fnction  that  the  result  is 
always  disproportionate  to  the  effort.  Fraud,  is 
not,  of  course,  brutal.  It  may  be  as  ingenious  and 
delicate  a  mechanism  as  coaxing.  But  there  is  the 
peapetual  danger  of  detection ;  and  detection  im- 
plies ruin,  or  a  recurrence  to  force.  Force  and 
firaud,  too,  are  equally  obnoxious  to  reaction,  that 
special  disease  of  extremes.  The  red  spectre  dogs 
the  tyrant,  just  as  the  sceptical  spirit  haunts  the 
miracle-monger.  From  these  defects  the  art  of 
coaxing  is  free.  It  wastes  no  power ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  economizes  even  hostile  forces  by  convert- 
ing them  into  voluntar)*  assistants.  If  detected,  its 
success  is  not  necessarily  ruined.    Some  capital 


coaxing  is  sometimes  done  with  perfect  openness  on 
the  part  of  the  operator,  and  perfect  coniK;iouEnc88 
on  the  part  of  tne  patient,  wno,  thou;^h  ho  knowi 
that  he  is  being  made  to  submit  his  will  to  that  of 
the  coaxer,  yet  finds  the  process  so  agreeable  that 
he  acqaiesces  in  it. 

The  art  of  coaxing  does  not  depend  for  its  success 
upon  physical  weakness  only,  like  the  rule  of  force, 
or  upon  the  mere  fallibility  of  opinion,  like  the  rule 
of  fraud.  It  strikes  an  alliance  with  the  will,  and, 
having  secured  its  adherence,  controls  all  the  other 
powers  and  forces  through  that  agency,  without 
the  least  friction,  the  least  uncertainty  ol  result,  or 
the  least  danger  of  reaction.  It  is  a  really  scienti6c 
art,  based  on  psychological  verities,  and  as  such 
ought  to  command  the  respect  of  Cornelia  and  other 
wise  women.  At  any  rate  it  is  obvious  that  the  use 
of  the  art  is  no  sign  of  weakness,  and  that  it  cannot 
hitherto  have  been  merely  a  woman's  art.  Had  wo- 
men held,  as  Cornelia  pretends,  a  monopoly  of  this 
art,  they  would  long  a^o  have  enslaved  men,  and 
completely  tyrannized  &e  world. 

The  most  rudimentary  kind  of  coaxing  b  mere 
blandishment  It  works  upon  the  senses,  passions, 
or  appetites.  It  is  represented  in  the  stories  of  De- 
lilah, Judith,  and  Omphale,  and  in  Alton's  Eve. 
Such  coaxing  has  not  attained  the  rank  of  an  art 
It  may  be  seen  any  day  at  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
and  requires  no  comment  Sensuous  coaxing,  more 
or  less  refined  according  to  the  skill  of  the  practi- 
tioner or  the  taste  of  the  age,  bat  htill  profoundly  sen- 
suous, appealing  more  to  the  appetites  aud  pa-sions 
than  even  to  the  feelings,  has  generally  been  the  kind 
in  wldch  women  have  been  most  successful.  The  most 
celebrated  and  most  refined  woman-coaxers  of  his- 
tory, such  as  Cleopatra  and  Mary  Stuart,  though 
they  wore  perhaps  not  very  beautiful  in  fice,  and 
though  they  owed  much  of  their  success  to  superior 
culture  and  talent,  yet  depended  ultimately  rather 
upon  physical  than  upon  mental  effects  for  the  com- 
pleteness of  their  triumphs.  They  never,  it  will  be 
observed,  attempted,  or  else  they  failed,  to  influence 
really  superior  men.  Plutarch's  exouii-ito  descrip- 
tion of  the  coaxing  of  Antony  by  Cleopatra  only 
makes  us  feel  how  impossible  it  was  that  she  should 
succeed  with  Ctcsar.  As  we  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion, the  art  of  coaxing  acquires  more  intellectual 
elements,  and  refines  away  the  grossnees  of  its  sen- 
suous parts.  It  still  appeals  to  the  senses  and  feel- 
ings, and  not  to  reason,  otherwise  it  would  be  con- 
viction, and  not  coaxing;  but  it  puts  this  appeal  in 
a  delicate  and  subtle  form,  so  that  all  grossness  dis- 
appears. Such  is  the  coaxing  cf  the  Homeric  heroes. 

All  the  best  of  them  are  proficient  in  the  art, 
though  of  coiurte  Ulysses  as  the  ablest,  and  Agar 
memnon  as  the  most  interested,  one  of  the  company 
surpass  the  others.  The  Homeric  art  of  coaxinjr 
is  far  superior  to  that  of  Cleopatra,  but  it  is  still 
very  ruaimentary.  It  uses  "  soft  and  gainful 
speech,"  whereby  it  amieals  to  the  feelings, -- 
sometimes  to  the  baser  feelings  of  pride,  vanity,  and 
self-love ;  and  sometimes  to  the  nobler  feelings  ot 
filial  love,  love  of  home,  of  friends,  and  ol'  idl  that 
is  just  and  good.  It  generally  acts  by  physical  as 
well  as  mental  contact  trying  to  clasp  the  knee?, 
and  kiss  the  hands  and  feet  as  ^^H  as  to  raise  the 
emotions.  There  is  much  of  mere  blandishment  in 
it  It  is  not  unrefined,  but  it  is  quite  as  niBcn 
sensuous  as  intellectual. 

Perhaps  the  most  perfect  picture  that  antiquity 
affords  us  of  the  intellectual  side  of  the  art  of  coax- 
ing is  Plato's  representation  of  the  use  of  it  by  Soc- 
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rate?.  There  we  see  the  most  perfect  lan^a^e 
that  ever  was  coined  for  the  purpose  of  coaxing 
Qsed  by  the  most  perfect  master  of  the  study  of 
human  nature.  Aamirable  as  if,  in  its  way,  the 
coaxing  speech  of  Ulysses  to  the  Phseacian  princess 
in  the  sixth  Odyssey,  the  coaxing  speeches  of  Soc- 
rates are  still  more  admirable.  They  have  a  more 
difficult  subject  to  handle,  but  they  handle  it  with 
quite  as  much  ability  and  success.  They  are  more 
highly  intellectual,  and  rest  upon  more  delicate  and 
subtle  influences.  And  then  there  is  the  delicious 
vein  of  irony  rannin^  all  through  them,  and  giving 
them  a  perpetual  piquancy  and  freshness.  The 
language  and  manner  of  Socrates  were  probably 
the  most  perfect  instruments  that  have  ever  been 
known  for  coaxing  highly  cultivated  men. 

Nor  has  the  art  of  coaxing  been  of  less  impor- 
tance to  public  men  in  modem  times.  Indeed,  it 
may  almost  be  said  that,  in  a  civilized  country  like 
England,  great  men  have  generally  been  successful 
in  public  aft'airs  in  proportion  as  they  possessed  a 
mastery  of  this  art,  and  have  failed  whenever  they 
neglected  or  fell  short  in  it  Lord  Palmerston  was 
a  uiorough  master  of  the  art  of  coaxing  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  thereby  the  country. 

It  was  not  his  custom  to  engage  in  the  firuitless 
^task  of  trying  to  argue  down  a  motley  representa- 
tive assembly.  He  was  almost  as  chanr  of  argu- 
ments as  of  threats.  As  far  as  possible  he  avoided 
friction,  and  tried  to  influence  the  wills  of  his  fel- 
lowers.  Whatever  was  good  in  his  policy  was 
eflTect  ed  with  the  least  waste  of  power,  and  what- 
ever w^as  bad  was  not  made  worse  by  fuss.  In  this 
respect,  as  in  others,  he  afforded  an  interesting  con- 
trast with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Lowe;  who,  though 
not  inferior  to  him  in  intellect  or  energy,  has  never 
tried,  or  has  failed,  to  acquire  the  art  of  coaxing. 
When  he  had  charge  of  an  inflnitesimally  small 
measure  of  educational  reform,  he  managed,  by  an 
imperious  manner,  by  bitter  words,  by  an  unfwtu- 
nate  semblance  of  juggling,  and  by  pressing  argu- 
ments which  prove<i  too  much,  to  create  an  opposi- 
tion which  very  nearly  overbalanced  the  influence 
of  his  party,  and  even  the  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  Times ;  and  which,  though  it  only  crippled  and 
did  not  defeat  his  measure,  ultimately  drove  him 
from  office.  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
a  partial  but  very  unequal  mastery  of  the  art.  He 
is  totally  unable  to  coax  the  House  of  Commons, 
and,  whenever  he  has  tried  it,  has  ludicrously  failed. 
But  he  b  very  successful  in  coaxing  that  part  of 
the  community  which  is  vaguely  styled  **  the  work- 
ing-classes." His  celebrated  "flesh  and  blood" 
oration  has  never  yet  received  its  due  tribute  from 
politicians,  as  a  masterpiece  in  the  art  of  coaxing 
the  canaille.  Those  who  regarded  it  only  as  an  ar- 
gument addressed  to  the  House  were  amazed  at  its 
puerility ;  but  those  who  saw  that  it  was  really  a 
sop  flung  to  the  mob  outside  knew  better.  It  has 
probably  done  more  to  make  Mr.  Gladstone  the 
idol  of  the  workinsc-olasses  than  years  of  consistent 
labor  in  their  service  would  have  accomplished. 

ST.  PAUL  AND  PROTESTANTISM. 

BY   XATTUBW   ARNOLD. 
II. 

We  have  Fecn  how  Puritanism  seems  to  come 
hy  its  religion  in  the  first  instance  theologicallv  and 
from  authority;  Paul  by  his,  on  the  other  Land, 
psychologically  and  from  experience.    Even  the 


have  not  reached  in  the  same  order  or  by  the  same 
road.  The  miserable  sense  of  sin  from  unright- 
eousness, the  joyful  witness  of  a  good  conscience 
finom  righteousness,  these  are  points  in  which  Puri- 
tanism and  St.  Paul  meet.  They  are  facts  of  hu- 
man nature  and  can  be  verified  by  science.  But 
whereas  Puritanism,  so  far  as  science  is  concerned, 
ends  with  these  facts,  and  rests  the  whole  weight  of 
its  antecedent  theurgy  upon  the  testimony  they  o^ 
fer,  Paul  begins  with  these  facts,  and  has  not  yet,  so 
far  as  we  have  followed  him,  called  upon  them  to 
prove  anything  but  themselves.  The  scientific 
difference,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  which  this 
establishes  between  Paul  and  Puritanism  is  im- 
mense, and  is  all  in  Paul's  favor.  Sin  and  righteous- 
ness, together  with  their  eternal  accompaniments  of 
fear  ana  hope,  misery  and  happiness,  can  prove 
themeelves ;  but  they  can  by  no  means  prove,  also, 
Puritanism's  history  of  original  sin,  election,  and 
justification.  We  have  now  to  see  whether  Paul,  in 
passing  from  the  undoubted  facts  of  experience  with 
which  he  begins,  to  his  religion  properly  so  called, 
abandons  in  any  essential  points  of  his  teaching  the 
advantage  with  which  he  started,  and  ends,  as  Pu- 
ritanism commences,  with  a  batch  of  arbitrary  and 
unscientific  assumptions. 

We  lefl  Paul  in  collision  with  a  fact  of  human 
nature,  but  in  itself  a  sterile  fiict,  —  a  fact  on  which  it 
is  possible  to  dwell  too  long,  though  Puritanism  has 
remained  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  it,  and 
indeed  has  never  properly  got  beyond  it,  —  the 
sense  of  sin.  This  sense,  however,  it  is  also  possi- 
ble not  to  have  strongly  enough,  and  the  Greeks, 
with  all  their  great  gif&,  had  not  this  sense  strongly 
enough ;  its  strength  in  the  Hebrew  people  is  one 
of  this  people's  mainsprings.  <*Mine  iniquities 
have  taken  hold  upon  me  so  that  I  am  not  able  to 
look  np;  they  are  more  than  the  hairs  of  mine 
head ;  therefore  my  heart  faileth  me."  They  ore 
more  than  the  hairs  of  mine  head ;  the  motions  of 
what  Paul  calls  the  law  in  our  members  are  indeed 
a  hydra-brood ;  when  we  are  working  against  one 
fault,  a  dozen  others  crop  up  without  our  expecting 
it ;  and  this  it  is  which  drives  the  man  who  deals 
seriously  with  himself  to  difficulty,  nay,  to  desp^. 
Paul  did  not  need  James  to  tell  him  that  whoever 
offends  on  one  point  is,  so  fJEU*  at  least  as  his  own 
conscience  and  inward  satisfaction  is  concerned, 
guilty  of  all ;  he  knew  it  himself,  and  the  unrest 
mis  knowledge  gave  him  was  his  very  starting- 
point. 

He  knew,  too,  that  nothing  outward,  no  satisfac-> 
tion  of  all  the  requirements  men  may  make  of  us, 
no  privileges  of  any  sort  can  give  peace  of  con- 
science, —  of  conscience,  "  whose  praise  is  not  of 
men  but  of  God."  He  knew,  also,  that  the  law  of 
the  moral  order  stretches  beyond  us  and  our  private 
conscience,  is  independent  of  our  sense  of  naving 
kept  it,  and  stands  absolute  and  what  in  itself  it  is ; 
even  therefore,  though  I  may  know  nothins^  against 
rayselfjyet  this  is  not  enough,  I  may  still  not  be 
just.  Finally,  he  knew  that  merely  to  know  all  this 
and  say  it,  is  of  no  use,  advances  us  nothing ;  **  the 
kinzdom  of  God  is  not  in  word  but  in  power." 

We  have  several  times  said  that  the  Hebrew  race 
apprehended  God,  —  the  universal  order  by  which 
all  things  fulfil  the  law  of  their  being,  — chiefly  as 
the  moral  order  in  human  nature,  and  that  it  was 
their  greatness  that  they  apprehended  liim  as  this 
so  distinctly  and  powerftiUy.  But  it  is  also  charac- 
teristic of  them,  and  perhaps  it  is  what  mainly  dia- 
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Ghristianitjr,  that  the^  constantly  thought,  too,  of 
(Jod  88  the  source  of  hfe  and  breath  and  all  things, 
and  of  what  they  called  «  ftdness  of  life,"  in  all 
things.  This  way  of  thinking  was  common  to  them 
with  the  Grreeks,  but  whereas  the  Greeks  threw  more 
dBlieacy  and  imagination  into  it,  the  Hebrews  threw 
more  energy  and  vital  warmth.  «  God's  righteous- 
ness," indeed,  "  standeth  like  the  strong  mountains, 
lus  judgments  are  like  the  great  deep;  he  is  a 
righteous  jud*;^,  strong  and  patient,  who  is  pro- 
yoked  every  day." 

This  is  the  Hebrew's  first  and  deepest  conception 
of  God,  —  as  the  source  of  the  moral  order.  But 
God  is  also,  to  the  Hebrews,  "  the  rock  from  which 
we  are  hewn,"  the  power  by  which  wo  have  been 
"upholden  ever  since  we  were  bom,"  that  has 
'^fashioned  us  and  laid  his  hand  upon  us,"  and  en- 
velops UB  on  every  side,  that  has  *'  made  us  fear- 
fuHv  and  wondermlly,"  and  whose  "  mercy  is  over 
all  his  works."  He  is  the  power  that  '<  saves  both 
man  and  beast,  gives  them  drink  of  his  pleasures 
as  out  of  the  river,"  and  with  whom  is  "  the  well 
of  Hfe."  In  his  speech  at  Athens,  Paul  shows  how 
full  he,  too,  was  of  this  feeling ;  and  in  the  famous 

Sissage  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
omans,  where  he  asserts  the  existence  of  the 
natural  moral  law,  the  source  he  assigns  to  this  law 
is  not  merely  God  in  conscience,  the  righteous  judge, 
but  Grod  in  the  world  and  the  workings  of  &e 
worid,  the  eternal  and  divine  power  from  which  all 
life  and  energy  proceed.  This  element  in  which  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  which  stretches 
around  and  beyond  the  strictly  moral  element  in 
us,  around  and  beyond  the  finite  sphere  of  what  is 
originated,  measured,  and  controlled  by  our  own 
understanding  and  will, — this  infinite  element  is 
▼«ry  present  to  PiauFs  thoughts,  and  makes  a  pro- 
found impassion  on  them.  ^No  man,"  as  the 
Hebrew  psalm  says,  <<hfl^  quickened  his  own 
soul."  Through  every  great  spirit  runs  a  train  of 
feeling  of  this  sort;  and  the  power  and  depth 
which  there  undoubtedly  is  in  Calvinism,  comes 
from  Calvinism's  being  possessed  by  it.  Paul  is 
not,  like  Calvinism,  possessed  by  it ;  but  it  is  al- 
ways before  his  mind  and  strongly  agitates  his 
thoughts. 

The  voluntary,  rational,  and  human  world  ci 
righteousness,  moral  choice,  effort,  filled  the  first 
place  in  his  spirit.  But  the  necessary,  mystical, 
and  divine  world  of  infiuence,  sympathy,  emotion, 
filled  the  second,  and  he  could  pass  naturally  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  What  he  calls  « the  power 
that  woriceth  in  us,"  and  that  produces  results  tran- 
scending all  our  expectations  and  calculations,  he 
instinctively  sought  to  combine  with  our  personal 
agencies  of  reason  and  conscience. 
-  Of  such  a  power  and  its  operation  some  dear  no- 
tion may  be  got  by  everybody  who  has  ever  had 
any  overpowering  attachment,  or  has  been,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  expression,  in  love.  Every  one 
knows  how  being  in  love  changes  for  the  time  a 
man's  spiritual  atmosphere,  and  makes  animation 
and  buoyancy  where  before  there  was  flatness  and 
dulness.  One  majr  even  say  that  this  is  the  reason 
why  being  in  love  is  so  popular  with  the  whole  hu- 
man race,  —  because  it  relieves  in  so  irresistible  and 
delightful  a  manner  the  tedium  or  depression  of 
commonplace  human  life.  And  not  only  does  it 
diange  the  atmosphere  of  our  spirits,  making  air^ 
light,  and  movement  where  befi>re  was  stagnation 
and  gloom,  but  it  also  sensibly  and  poweriully  in- 
C9«ases  our  faculties  of  action.    It  is  matter  of  the 


commonest  remark  how  a  timid  man  who  is  in  love 
will  show  courage,  or  an  indolent  man  will  show 
diligence.  Nay,  a  timid  man  who  would  be  only 
the  more  paralyzed  in  a  moment  of  danger  by  being 
told  that  it  is  his  bounden  duty  as  a  man  to  show 
firmness,  and  that  he  must  be  ruined  and  disgraced 
forever  if  he  does  not,  will  show  firmness  quite 
easily  from  being  in  love. 

An  indolent  man  who  shrinks  back  from  vigor- 
ous effort  only  the  more  because  he  is  told  and 
knows  that  it  is  a  man's  business  to  show  energy, 
and  that  it  is  shameful  in  him  if  he  does  not,  wdl 
f^w  energy  quite  easilyfrom  being  in  love.  This, 
I  say,  we  learn  from  the  analogy  of  the  most  every- 
day experience, — that  a  powerful  attachment  will 
give  a  man  spirits  and  confidence  which  he  could 
hj  no  mean  call  up  or  command  of  himself;  and 
that  in  this  mood  he  can  do  wonders  which  would 
not  be  possible  to  him  without  it. 

We  have  seen  how  Paul  felt  himself  to  be  for 
the  sake  of  righteousness  apprehended,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  by  Christ.  "  I  seek,"  he  sayi, 
'^  to  apprehend  that  for  which  *  also  1  am  apin^ 
hended  by  Christ."  This  for  which  ho  is  thus  nip- 
prehended  is  —  still  to  use  his  own  words  —  At 
righteousness  of  God;  not  an  incomplete  aad 
maimed  righteousness,  not  a  partial  and  unsatisfy-  . 
ing  establishment  of  the  law  of  the  spirit,  dominant 
toKlay,  deposed  to-morrow,  effective  at  one  or  two 
points,  fiiUing  in  a  hundred ;  but  an  entire  conform- 
ity at  all  points  with  the  divine  moral  order,  the 
will  of  God,  and,  in  consequence,  a  sense  of  har- 
mony with  this  order,  of  acceptance  with  God. 
In  some  points  Paul  had  always  served  this  order 
with  a  clear  conscience.  He  did  not  steal,  he  did 
not  commit  adultery. 

But  he  was  at  uie  same  time,  he  says  himself 
'*  a  blasphemer  and  a  persecutor  and  an  insulter," 
and  Chnst  enabled  bim  to  feel  this.  Hero  was  hk 
greatness,  and  the  worth  of  his  way  of  appropriatinz 
Christ.  We  have  seen  how  Calvinism,  too,  —  Cal- 
vinism which  has  built  itself  upon  Paul,  — is  a  blas^ 
phemer,  when  it  speaks  of  good  works  done  by  those 
who  do  not  hola  the  Calvinist  doctrine.  There 
would  need  no  groat  sensitiveness  c^  conscience,  one 
would  think,  to  show  that  Calvinism  has  often  been, 
also^  a  persecutor  and  an  insulter.  But  the  differ- 
ence between  Paul's  hold  on  Christ  and  Calrinism's 
is  this :  that  Paul  by  studying  Christ  got  to  know 
himself  and  to  transform  ids  narrow  conception  oi 
righteousness,  while  Calvinism  studies  both  Christ 
and  Paul  after  him  to  no  such  good  purpose. 

These,  however,  are  but  the  veriest  rudiments  of 
the  history  of  Paul's  gain  firom  Christ,  as  the  par- 
ticular impression  mentioned  is  but  the  veriest  frag- 
ment of  the  total  impression  produced  on  him.  The 
sum  and  sublitanceof  that  total  impression  may  best 
be  conveyed  by  two  words,  —  without  sin.  We  mart 
here  revert  to  what  we  have  already  said  of  the  im- 
portance, for  sound  criticism  of  a  man's  ideas,  of  the 
order  in  which  his  ideas  come.  For  us,  who  ap- 
proach Christianity  through  a  scholastic  theology 
It  is  Christ's  divinity  which  establishes  his  being 
without  sin.  For  Paul,  who  approached  Christian- 
ity through  his  personal  experience,  it  was  Christ's 
being  without  sin  which  established  his  divinity. 

The  large  and  complete  conception  of  risfhteous- 
ness  to  which  he  himself  had  slowly  and  late,  and 
only  by  Clurist's  help,  awakened,  in  Christ  he  saw 
existing  absolutely  and  naturally.    The  devotion  to 
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tliis  oonception  wlucli  made  it  meat  and  drink  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  —  a  devotion  of  wliich  he  himself 
was  stronsly  and  deeply  conscious,  — he  saw  in 
Christ  still  stronger,  by  far,  and  deeper  than  in  him- 
self. But  for  attaining  the  righteousness  of  God,  for 
reaching  an  absolute  conformity  with  the  moral  or- 
der and  with  God's  will,  he  saw  no  such  impotence 
existing  in  Christ's  case  as  in  his  own.  For  Christ, 
the  uncertain  conflict  between  the  law  in  our  mem- 
bers and  the  law  of  the  spirit  did  not  appear  to  ex- 
ist. Those  eternal  vicissitudes  of  victoiy  and  de- 
feat, which  drove  Paul  to  despair,  in  Cmrist  were 
absent;  smoothly  and  inevitaoly  he  followed  the 
real  and  eternal  order  in  preference  to  the  momen- 
tary and  apparent  order.  Obstacles  outside  him 
there  were  plenty,  but  obstacles  within  him  there 
were  none.  He  was  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  he 
was  dead  to  sin,  he  lived  to  God ;  and  in  this  life 
to  Grod  he  persevered  even  to  the  cruel  bodily  deadi 
of  the  cross.  As  manv  as  are  led  bv  the  Spirit  of 
God,  says  Paul,  are  the  sons  of  Goo.  If  tms  is  so 
with  even  us,  who  live  to  God  so  feebly  and  who 
render  such  an  imperfect  obedience,  now  much 
more  is  he  who  lives  to  God  entirely  and  who  ren- 
ders an  unalterable  obedience,  the  unique  and  only 
Son  of  God  ?  This  is  undoubtedly  the  main  line  of 
movement  which  Paul's  ideas  respecting  Christ  fol- 
low. Ue  had  been  trained,  however,  in  the  scho- 
lastic theolosy  of  Judabm,  just  as  we  are  trained  in 
the  scholastic  theologv  of  Christianity ;  would  that 
we  were  as  little  emoarrassed  with  our  training  as 
he  was! 

The  Jewish  theological  doctrine  respecting  the 
eternal  word  or  wisdom  of  God,  whicn  was  with 
God  from  the  beeinninz  before  the  oldest  of  his 
works,  and  through  whicm  the  world  was  created,  — 
this  doctrine,  which  appears  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
and  again  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  Paul  applied  to 
Christ,  and  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  there 
is  a  remarkable  passage  with  clear  si^  of  histiius 
ap[>lyinz  it.  But  then  this  metaphysical  and  theo- 
lo^cal  basb  to  the  historic  being  of  Christ  is  some- 
thing added  by  Paul  from  outsit  to  his  own  essen- 
tial ideas  concerning  Christ,  something  which  fitted 
them  and  was  naturally  taken  on  to  them ;  it  is  not 
an  original  part  of  his  system,  much  less  the  ground 
of  it.  It  fills  a  very  different  place  in  his  system 
fix>m  the  place  which  it  fills  in  the  system  of  John, 
who  takes  his  starting-point  from  it.  Paul's  start- 
ing-point, it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  is  the  idea 
of  righteousness ;  and  his  concern  with  Christ  is  as 
the  clew  to  righteousness,  not  as  the  clew  to  tran- 
scendental ontology.  Speculations  in  this  region 
had  no  real  attraction  for  Paul,  notwithstanding  the 
traces  of  an  acquaintance  with  them  which  we  find 
in  his  writings,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  ac- 
tivity of  his  intellect ;  but  this  activity  threw  itself 
with  an  unerring  instinct  into  a  sphere  where,  with 
whatever  travail  and  through  whatever  impedi- 
ments to  clear  expression,  di^ctly  practical  relig- 
bus  results  might  yet  be  won,  ana  not  into  any 
sphere  of  abstract  speculation. 

Much  more  visible  and  important  than  his  iden- 
tification of  Christ  with  the  divine  hypostasis  known 
as  the  Logos,  is  Paul's  identification  of  him  with  the 
Messiah.  Ever  present  is  his  reooznition  of  him  as 
the  Messiah  to  wbom  all  the  law  and  prophets  point- 
ed, of  whom  the  heart  of  the  Jewish  race  was  frill, 
and  on  whom  the  Jewish  instructors  of  Paul's  youth 
had  dwelt  abundantly.  The  Jewish  language  and 
ideas  respecting  the  end  of  the  world  ana  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom,  his  day,  his  presence,  his  appearing, 
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his  gloiy,  Paul  a)>pli6d  to  Christy  and  constandy 
used.  Of  the  force  and  reality  which  these  ideas 
and  expressions  had  for  him,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion ;  as  to  his  use  of  them,  only  two  remarks  aie 
needed.  One  is,  that  in  him  these  Jewish  ideas  — 
as  any  one  will  feel  who  calls  to  mind  a  genuine  dis- 
play of  them  like  that  in  the  Apocalypse  —  are 
spiritualized  ;  and  as  he  advances  in  his  course  they 
are  spiritualized  increasingly.  The  other  remark  is 
that  important  as  these  iaeaa  are  in  Paul,  of  them, 
too,  the  importance  is  only  secondary,  compared 
witii  that  of  the  great  central  matter  of  his  thoughts : 
the  righteousness  of  God,  the  non-fulfilment  of  it 
by  man,  the  fulfilment  of  it  by  Christ, 

Once  more  we  are  led  to  a  result  favorable  to 
the  scientific  value  of  Paul's  teachin^j^.  That  Christ 
was  the  divine  Logos,  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity,  science  can  neither  deny  nor  affirm ;  that 
he  was  the  Jewish  Messiah,  who  will  some  day  ap- 
pear in  the  sky  with  the  sound  of  trumpets,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  actual  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  to 
estabUsh  his  own  kingdom,  science  can  neither  deny 
nor  affirm.  The  very  terms  of  winch  those  propo- 
sitions are  composed  are  such  as  science  is  unable 
to  handle.  But  that  the  Christ  of  the  Bible  follows 
the  universal  order  and  the  will  of  God,  without  be- 
ing let  and  hindered  as  we  are  by  the  motions  of 
private  passion  and  by  self-will,  tliis  is  evident  to 
whoever  can  read  the  Bible  with  open  eyes. 

It  is  just  what  any  criticism  or  the  Gospel-his- 
tory, wmch  sees  that  history  as  it  really  is,  tells 
us ;  it  is  the  scientific  result  of  that  history.  And 
this  is  the  result  which  pre-eminently  occupies 
PauL  Of  Christ's  life  and  death,  the  all-impor- 
tance for  US,  according  to  Paul,  is  that  by  means  of 
them,  '<  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts, 
we  diould  five  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly " ; 
should  be  enabled  to  **  bear  fruit  to  God  "  in  "  love, 
joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  kindness,  goodness,  faith, 
mildness,  sdf-control."  Their  scope  was  "  to  re- 
deem us  from  all  iniquity,  and  make  us  purely 
zealous  for  good  works.^'  Paul  adds,  that  we  are 
to  live  thus  in  the  actual  world  which  now  is, 
^'with  the  expectation  of  the  appearing  of  the 
glory  of  God  and  Christ."  By  nature  and  habit, 
Paul  used  these  words  to  mean  a  Messianic  coming 
and  kingdom.  Later  Christianity  has  transferred 
them,  as  it  has  transferred  so  much  else  of  Paul  s, 
to  a  life  beyond  the  grave ;  but  it  has  by  no  means 
spiritualized  them.  Paul,  as  his  spiritual  growth 
advanced,  spiritualized  them  more  and  more;  he 
came  to  think,  in  using  them,  more  and  more  of  a 
gradual  inward  transformation  of  the  world  by  a 
conformity  like  Christ's  to  the  will  of  God,  than  of 
a  Messiamo  advent.  Yet  even  then  they  are  al- 
ways second  with  him,  and  not  first ;  the  essence  of 
saving  grace  is  always  to  make  us  righteous,  to 
bring  us  into  conformity  with  the  divine  law,  to  en- 
able us  to  *'  bear  fruit  to  God." 

<*  Christ  gave  himself  for  us  that  he  might  ransom 
us  from  inquity."  First  of  all,  he  rendered  an  un- 
broken obedience  to  the  law  of  the  spirit;  he  served 
the  Spirit  of  God ;  he  came,  not  to  do  his  own  will, 
but  the  will  of  God.  The  law  of  the  spirit  makes 
men  one ;  it  is  only  by  the  law  in  our  members  that  we 
are  many.  Secondly,  therefore,  he  had  an  unfailing 
sense  of  what  we  have  called,  umng  an  expressive 
modem  term,  the  solidarity  of  men ;  that  it  was  not 
God's  will  that  one  of  his  human  creatures  should 
perish.  Thirdly,  he  persevered  in  this  uninter- 
rupted obedience  to  the  law  of  the  spirit,  in  this 
unfailing  sense  of  human  solidarity,  even  to  the 
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death;  though  everything  befell' him  which  mi^ht 
break  the  one  or  tire  out  the  other.  Lastly,  ne 
had  in  himself,  in  all  he  said  and  did,  that  ineffable 
force  of  attraction  which  doubled  the  virtue  of  ev- 
erj'thing  said  or  done  by  him.  If  ever  there  was  a 
case  in  whiqh  the  wonder-working  power  of  attach- 
ment might  employ  itself  and  wort  its  wonders,  it 
was  here.  Paul  felt  the  power  penetrate  him ;  and 
he  felt,  also,  how  by  perfectly  identifying  himself 
through  it  with  Christ,  and  in  no  other  way,  could 
he  ever  get  the  confidence  and  the  force  to  do  as 
Christ  did.  He  thus  found  a  point  in  which  the 
mighty  world  outside  man,  and  the  weak  world 
inside  him,  seemed  to  combine  for  his  salvation. 
The  struggling  stream  of  duty,  which  had  not 
volume  enough  to  bear  him  to  his  goal,  was  sud- 
denly reinforced  by  the  immense  wave  of  sympathy 
and  emotion.  To  this  new  and  potent  influence 
Paul  gave  the  name  o£  faith.  The  word  points,  no 
doubt,  to  "coming  by  hearing:,"  and  has  a  remi- 
niscence, for  Paul,  of  his  not  naving  with  his  owiji 
eyes,  like  the  original  disciples,  seen  Christ,  and 
of  his  special  mission  being  to  Grentiles  who  had  not 
seen  Chi'ist  either. 

But  the  essential  meaning  of  the  word  is  *•  power 
of  holding  on  to  the  unseen,"  "  fidelity."  Other 
attachments  demand  fidelity  in  absence  to  an  ob- 
ject which  at  some  time  or  other,  nevertheless,  has 
been  seen ;  this  attachment  demands  fidelity  to  an 
object  which  both  is  absent  and  has  never  been 
seen  by  us.  It  is  therefore  rightly  called  not  con- 
stancy, but  faith ;  a  power,  pre-eminently,  of  fast 
attacnment  to  the  unseen.  Identifying  ourselves 
with  Christ  through  this  attachment,  we  become  as 
he  was ;  we  live  with  his  thou^jhts  and  feelings,  and 
we  participate,  therefore,  in  his  fireedom  from  the 
ruinous  law  in  our  members,  in  his  obedience  to 
the  saving  law  of  the  spirit,  in  his  conformity  to  the 
eternal  order,  in  the  joy  and  peace  of  his  life  to 
God.  "The  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  says  Paul,  "  fi^ed  me  firom  the  law  of  sin 
and  death."    This  is  what  is  done  for  us  by  faith. 

In  this  word/rtifA  we  reach  a  word  round  which 
the  ceaseless  stream  of  religious  exhortation  and 
discussion  has  for  ages  circled.  Even  for  those 
who  misconceive  Paul's  line  of  ideas  most  com- 
pletely, faith  is  so  evidently  the  central  point  in 
nis  system  that  their  thougiits  cannot  bat  centre 
upon  it.  Puritanism,  as  is  well  known,  has  talked 
of  little  else  but  faith.  And  the  word  is  of  such 
a  nature,  that  the  true  clew  once  lost  which  Paul 
has  given  us  to  its  meanino;,  every  man  may  put 
into  it  almost  anything  he  likes,  all  the  fancies  of 
his  superstition  or  of  his  fanaticism. 

To  say,  therefore,  that  to  have  faith  in  Christ 
means  to  be  attached  to  Christ,  to  embrace  Christ, 
is  not  enough ;  the  question  is,  to  be  attached  to 
him  how^  to  embrace  him  how?  A  favorite  ex- 
pression of  popular  theology  conveys  perfectly  the 
popular  definition  of  fiedth :  to  rest  in  the  finished 
woric  of  the  Saviour.  In  the  scientific  language  of 
Calvinism,  to  embrace  Christ,  to  have  saving  mith, 
is  "  to  give  our  consent  heartily  to  the  covenant  of 
grace,  and  so  to  receive  the  benefit  of  justification, 
whereby  God  pardons  all  our  sins  and  accepts  us 
as  righteous  for  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed 
to  us."  This  is  mere  theurgy,  of  which,  so  far  as 
we  haveyet  gone,  we  have  not  found  a  trace  in 
Paul.  Wesley,  with  his  genius  for  godliness,  strus;- 
gled  all  his  life  for  some  deeper  and  more  edifying 
a<K50unt  of  that  faith,  which  he  felt  woricing  won- 
ders in  his  own  soul,  than  that  it  was  a  hearty  con- 


sent to  the  covenant  of  grace  and  an  acceptance  of 
the  benefit  of  Christ's  imputed  righteousness.  Yet 
this  amiable  and  gracious  spirit,  but  intellectually 
slight  and  shallow  compared  to  Paul,  beat  his 
win:cs  in  vain.  Paul,  nevertheless,  had  solved  the 
problem  for  him,  if  only  he  could  have  had  eyes  to 
see  Paul's  solution.  "  He  that  believes  in  Christ," 
says  Wesley,  "  discerns  spiritual  things ;  he  is  en- 
abled to  taste,  see,  hear,  and  feel  Godi"  There  if 
nothing  practical  and  solid  here.  A  company  of 
Cornish  revivalists  will  have  no  difficulty  in  tasting, 
seeing,  hearing,  and  feeling  God,  twenty  times  over, 
to-night,  and  yet  may  be  none  the  better  for  it  to- 
morrow morning.  Vi*hen  Paul  said.  Have  faith  m 
Chnsf,  tliese  words  did  not  mean,  for  him,  "  Give 
your  hearty  belief  and  consent  to  the  covenant  of 
grace,  accept  the  offered  benefit  of  lustification 
through  Chnst's  imputed  righteousness.*'^  They  did 
not  mean,  "  Try  and  discern  spiritual  thiaas,  try 
and  taste,  see,  hear,  and  feel  God."  They  did  not 
mean,  "Rest  in  the  finished  work  of  CTirist  the 
Saviour."    No,  they  meant :  Die  with  him  I 

The  object  of  this  essay  is  not  religious  edifica- 
tion,  but  the  true  criticism  of  a  great  and  misun- 
derstood author.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  be  in  pres- 
ence of  this  Pauline  conception  of  faith  without 
remarking  on  the  incomparaole  power  of  edification 
which  it  contains.  It  is  indeed  a  crowning  evid  /nee 
of  that  piercing  practical  religious  sense  which  wc 
have  attributed  to  Paul.  It  is  at  once  mystical 
and  rational ;  and  it  enlists  in  its  service  the  best 
forces  of  both  worlds,  —  the  world  of  reason  and 
morals,  and  the  world  of  sympathy  and  emotion.  The 
world  of  reason  and  duty  has  an  excellent  clew  to 
action,  but  wants  motive-power ;  the  world  of  sym- 
pathy and  influence  has  an  irresistible  force  of 
motive-power,  but  wants  a  clew  for  directing  its 
exertion.  The  danger  of  the  one  world  is  weari- 
ness in  well-doing ;  the  danger  of  the  other  is  ster- 
ile raptures  and  immoral  fanaticism.  Paul  takes 
fcom  both  worlds  what  can  help  him,  and  leaves 
what  cannot.  The  elemental  power  of  sympathy 
and  emotion  in  us,  a  power  which  extends  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  own  will  and  conscious  activity, 
which  we  cannot  measure  and  control,  and  whidi 
in  each  of  us  differs  immensely  in  force,  volume, 
and  mode  of  manifestation,  he  calls  into  iuU  play, 
and  sets  it  to  work  with  all  its  strength  and  in  all 
its  variety.  But  one  unalterable  object  is  assigned 
by  liim  to  this  power  :  to  die  with  Christ  to  the  law 
of  the  fleshy  to  live  with  Christ  to  the  law  of  the  mind, 

Paul's  repeated  and  minute  lists  of  practices  and 
feelings  to  be  followed  or  suppressed  now  take  a 
heightened  significance.  They  were  the  matter  by 
which  his  faith  tried  itself  and  knew  itself.  Those 
multitudinous  motions  of  appetite  and  f elf- will 
which  reason  and  conscience  disapproved,  reason 
and  conscience  could  yet  not  govern,  and  had  to 
yield  to  them.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  whii 
drove  Paul  almost  to  despair.  Well,  then,  how 
did  Paul's  faith  help  him  here  ?  It  enabled  him  to 
reinforce  dutv  by  affection.  In  the  central  need  of 
his  nature,  the  desire  to  govern  these  motions  of 
unrighteousness,  it  enabled  him  to  say  :  Die  to 
fhem  !  Christ  did.  If  any  man  be  in  Christ,  said 
Paul,  —  that  is,  if  any  man  identifies  himself  with 
Christ  by  attachment  so  that  he  enters  into  his 
feelings  and  lives  with  his  life,  —  he  is  a  new  crea- 
ture ;  he  can  do,  and  docs,  what  Christ  did.  First, 
he  suffers  with  him.  Christ,  throughout  his  liie 
and  in  his  death,  presented  his  body  a  living  sacri- 
fice to  God ;    every  self-willed  impulse   bliadly 
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trying  to  assert  itself  without  respect  of  the  uni- 
versal order,  he  died  to.  You,  says  Paul  to  his 
disciple,  are  lo  do  the  same.  Never  mind  how 
various  and  multitudinous  the  impulses  are, — 
impulses  to  intemperance,  concupiscence,  covetous- 
ness,  pride,  sloth,  envy,  ma!i:(nity,  an^r,  clamor, 
bitterness,  harshness,  unmercifulness.  Die  to  them 
all,  and  to  each  as  it  comes  I  Christ  did.  If  you 
cannot,  your  attachment,  your  faith,  must  ho  one 
that  goes  but  a  very  little  way. 

In  an  ordinary  human  attachment,  out  of  love  to 
a  wonaan,  out  ot  love  to  a  friend,  out  of  love  to  a 
child,  you  can  suppress  quite  easily,  because  by 
sympatny  you  become  one  with  them  and  their 
feelings,  this  or  that  impulse  of  selfishness  which 
happens  to  conflict  with  them,  and  which  hitherto 
you  have  obeyed.  A II  impulses  of  selfishness  conflict 
with  Christ's  feelings,  he  showed  it  by  dying  to 
them  all ;  if  you  are  one  with  him  byfaith  and  sym- 
pathy, you  can  die  to  them  also.  Then,  secondly, 
if  you  thus  die  with  him,  you  become  transformed 
bv  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  and  rise  with  him. 
'fhe  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  which  is  in  Christ  be- 
comes the  law  of  your  hfe  also,  and  frees  you  from 
the  law  of  sin  and'death.  You  rise  with  him  to  that 
harmonious  conformity  with  the  real  and  eternal 
order,  that  sense  of  pleasinpc  €rod  who  trieth  the 
hearts,  which  is  life  and  peace,  and  which  grows 
more  and  more  till  it  becomes  clorv.  If  you  suffer 
with  him  therefore,  you  shall  sdso  be  glonfied  with 
him. 

The  real  worth  of  this  mystical  conception  de- 
pends on  the  fitness  of  the  character  and  history  of 
Christ  for  inspiring  such  an  enthusiasm  of  attach- 
ment and  devotion  as  that  which  Paul's  notion  of 
faith  implies.  If  the  character  and  history  are 
eminently  such  as  to  inspire  it,  then  Paul  has  no 
doubt  found  a  mighty  aid  towards  the  attainment 
of  that  righteoufness  of  which  Christ's  life  aflforded 
the  admirable  pattern.  A  great  solicitude  is  always 
I  fhown  by  popular  Christianity  to  eptabli?h  a  raoi- 
cal  diflerence  between  Christ  and  a  teacher  like 
Socrates.  Ordinarj*  theologians  establish  this  dif- 
ference by  transcendental  distinctions  into  which 
science  cannot  follow  them. 

But  what  makes  for  science  the  radical  difference 
between  Jesus  and  Socrates  i?,  that  such  a  concep- 
tion as  Paul's  would,  if  applied  to  Socrates,  be  out 
of  place  and  ineffective.  Socrates  inspired  bound- 
less friendship  and  esteem ;  but  the  inspiration  of 
reason  and  conscience  is  the  one  inspiration  which 
comes  firom  him,  and  which  impels  us  to  live  rights 
eously  as  he  did.  A  penetrating  enthusiasm  of 
love,  sympathy,  pity,  adoration,  reinforcing  the 
inspiration  of  reason  and  duty,  does  not  belong  to 
Socrates.  With  Jesus  it  is  different.  On  this 
point  it  is  needless  to  argue ;  history  has  proved. 
In  the  midst  of  errors  the  most  prosaic,  the  most 
immoral,  the  most  unscriptural,  concerning  God, 
Christ,  and  righteousness,  the  immense  emotion  of 
love  and  sympathy  inspired  by  the  person  and 
character  of  Jesus,  nas  had  to  work  almost  by  itself 
alone  for  righteousness ;  and  it  has  worked  won- 
ders. The  surpassing  religious  grandeur  of  Paul's 
conception  of  faith  is  that  it  seizes  a  real  salutary 
emotional  force  of  incalculable  magnitude,  and  re- 
inforces moral  effort  with  it. 

Paid's  mystical  conception  is  not  complete  with- 
out its  relation  of  us  to  our  fellow-men,  as  well  as 
its  relation  of  ua  to  Christ.  Whoever  identifies 
lidmself  with  Chiist,  identifies  himself  with  Christ's 
idea  of  the  solidarity  of  men.    The  whole  race  is 


conceived  as  one  body,  having  to  die  and  rise  with 
Christ,  and  forming,  by  the  joint  action  of  ils 
regenerate  members,  the  mystical  body  of  Christ. 
Hence  the  truth  of  that  which  Bishop  Wilson  says : 
"  It  is  not  so  much  our  neighbor's  mterest  as  our 
own  that  we  love  hira." 

Christ's  life,  with  which  we  by  faith  identify  our- 
selves, is  not  complete,  his  aspiration  after  Uic  eter- 
nal order  is  not  satisfied,  so  lung  as  only  Christ 
himself  follows  this  order,  or  only  this  or  that  indi- 
vidual amongst  us  men  follows  it.  The  same  law 
of  emotion  and  s)*mpathy,  therefore,  which  prevails 
in  our  inward  self-discipline,  is  to  prevail  in  our 
dealings  with  others.  The  motions  of  sin  in  our- 
selves we  succeed  in  mortifj'ing,  not  by  saying  to 
ourselves  that  they  are  ?inful,  but  by  sympathy 
with  Christ  in  his  mortification  of  them,  in  Like 
manner,  our  duties  towards  our  neighbor  we  per- 
form, not  in  deference  to  external  commands  and 
prohibitions,  but  through  identifying  ourselves  with 
nim,  by  sympathy  witli  Christ  who  identified  him- 
self with  him.  Therefore,  we  owe  no  man  anything 
but  to  love  one  another;  and  he  who  loves  his 
neighbor  fulfils  the  law  towards  him,  because  he 
secKs  to  do  him  good  and  forbears  to  do  him  harm 
just  as  if  he  was  himself.  Mr.  Lecky  cannot  see 
that  the  command  to  speak  the  truth  to  one's  neii;h- 
bor  is  a  command  which  has  a  natural  sanction ; 
But  according  to  these  Pauline  ideas  it  has  a  clear 
natural  sanction ;  for  if  my  neighbor  is  merely  an 
extension  of  myfelf,  deceiving  my  neighbor  is  the 
same  as  deceiving  myself;  and  than  self-deceit  there 
is  nothing  by  nature  more  baneful.  And  on  this 
ground  Paul  puts  the  injunction ;  he  says,  **  Sj)eak 
every  man  truth  to  his  neighbor,  for  we  are  mem- 
bers one  of  another." 

Tliis  direction  to  identify  ourselves  in  Christ 
with  our  neighbors  is  hard  and  startling,  no 
doubt,  like  the  direction  to  identify  ourselves 
with  Christ  and  die  with  him.  But  it  is  also,  like 
that  direction,  inspiring;  and  not,  like  a  set  of 
mere  mechanical  commands  and  prohibitions,  life- 
less and  unaiding.  It  shows  a  protbund  practical 
religious  sense,  and  rests  upon  facts  of  human 
nature  which  experience  can  follow  and  appreciate. 

The  three  essential  terms  of  Pauline  theology 
are  not,  thereibre,  as  popular  theology  makes  them : 
calling.  Justification,  sanctijication  ;  Uiey  are  rather 
these:  dying  with  Christ,  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
growing  into  Chnst,*  The  order  in  which  these 
terms  are  placed  indicates  what  we  have  already 
pointed  out  elsewhere,  the  true  Pauline  sense  of 
the  expression,  resunection  from  the  dead.  In 
Paul's  ideas  the  expression  has  no  essential  con- 
nection with  physical  death.  It  is  true,  popular 
theology  connects  it  with  this  almost  exclusively, 
and  regards  any  other  use  of  it  as  purely  figurative 
and  secondary.  For  popular  theology,  Christ's 
resurrection  is  his  boaily  resurrection  on  earth 
after  his  physical  death  on  the  cross ;  tlie  believer's 
resurrection  is  his  bodily  resurrection  in  a  ftiture 
world,  the  golden  city  of  our  hymns  and  of  the 
Apocalypse.  For  this  theology,  the  force  of  Christ's 
resurrection  is  that  it  is  a  miracle  which  guarantees 
the  promised  future  miracle  of  our  own  resurrection. 

It  is  a  common  remark  with  Biblical  critics,  even 
with  able  and  candid  Biblical  critics,  that  Christ's 
resurrection,  in  this  sense  of  a  physical  miracle,  is 
the  central  object  of  Paul's  thoughts  and  the  foun- 
dation of  all  his  theology.    Nay,  the  preoccupation 

*  iwo0av«lv  oitv  Xfitcrry,  Col.  IL  20;  c^ti^oTaaic  <<  ytttprntr, 
Phil.  iU.  11 }  av^i)irtt  etc  Xpi<rr6y,  Kpb.  It.  1& 
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with  tkis  idea  has  altered  the  very  text  of  our  doc- 
oments ;  so  that  whereas  Paul  wrote,  **  Christ  died 
and  lived,"  we  read,  <<  Christ  died  and  rose  again 
and  revived."  But  whoever  has  carefully  followed 
Paul's  line  of  thought  as  we  have  endeavored  to 
ti-aee  it  will  see  that  in  his  mature  theology,  as  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  exhibits  it,  it  cannot  be  this 
physical  and  miraculous  aspect  of  the  resurrection 
which  holds  the  first  place  in  his  mind ;  for  under 
this  aspect  the  resurrection  does  not  fit  in  with  the 
ideas  which  he  is  developing. 

Not  for  a  moment  do  we  deny  that  in  Paul's 
earlier  theology,  and  notablv  in  the  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians  and  Corinthians,  the  physical  and 
miraculous  aspect  of  the  resurrection,  both  Christ's 
and  the  believer's  is  primary  and  predominant. 
Not  for  a  moment  do  we  deny  that  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  afler  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  after  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  if  he  had  been  asked 
whether  he  held  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  in 
its  physical  and  miraculous  sense,  as  well  as  in  his 
own  spiritual  and  mystical  sense,  he  would  have  re- 
plied with  entire  conviction  that  he  did.  Very 
likely  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  him  to  im- 
agine his  theology  without  it.    But, 

*'  Below  Uie  lurrace-stream,  thalloir  and  light, 
Of  what  we  «ay  we  feet  —  below  the  stream. 
As  light,  of  what  we  think  we  feel  —  there  flowi 
With  noiseless  current  strong,  obscure,  and  deep, 
The  central  stream  of  what  we  feel  indeed  "  ; 

and  by  this  alone  are  we  truly  characterized. 
Paul's  originality  lies  in  the  effort  to  make  the 
Bipiificance  of  all  the  processes,  however  mystical, 
of  the  religious  life,  palpable  even  to  the  intellect, 
with  a  view  of  strengthening,  in  this  way,  their 
h^ld  upon  us  and  their  command  of  all  our  nature. 
Sooner  or  later  he  was  sure  to  be  drawn  to  treat 
the  process  of  resurrection  with  this  endeavor.  He 
did  so  treat  it ;  and  what  is  original  and  essential 
in  him  is  his  doing  so. 

Paul's  conception  of  life  and  death  inevitably 
came  to  govern  his  conception  of  resurrection. 
What,  in&ed,  as  we  have  seen,  is  for  Paul  life, 
and  what  is  death?  Not  the  ordinary  physical 
life  and  death ;  —  death,  for  him,  is  living  after 
the  fiesh,  obedience  to  sin;  life  is  mortifying  by 
the  spirit  the  deeds  of  the  fiesh,  obedience  to  right- 
eousness. Resurrection,  in  its  essential  sense,  is 
therefore  for  Paul,  the  rising,  within  the  sphere  of 
our  visible  earthly  existence,  from  death  in  this 
sense  to  life  in  this  sense.  It  is  indubitable  that, 
so  far  as  the  human  believer's  resurrection  is 
concerned,  this  is  so ;  else  how  could  Paul  say  to 
the  Colossians  (to  take  only  one  out  of  a  hun- 
dred clear  texts  showing  the  same  thing),  "//*  ye 
then  have  risen  with  Christf  seek  the  things  that  are 
above."  But  when  Paul  repeats  again  and  again, 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  that  the  matter  of 
our  faith  is  "  that  Gtod  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead," 
the  essential  meaning  of  this  resurrection,  also,  is 
just  the  same. 

Real  life  for  Paul,  begins  with  the  mystical  death 
which  frees  us  from  the  dominion  of  the  external 
shalls  and  shall  nets  of  the  law.*  From  the  mo- 
ment, therefore,  Christ  was  content  to  do  God's 
will  he  died.  Paul's  point  is,  that  Christ  in  his 
eartW^  existence  obeyed  the  law  of  the  spirit  and 
bore  fruit  to  God,  and  that  the  believer  should,  in 
his  earthly  existence,  do  the  same.  That  Cluist 
«*  died  to  sin,"  that  he  "  pleased  not  himself,"  and 
tliafe,  consequently,  through  all  his  life  here,  he  was 

*  See  Rom.  tU.  1>«. 


risen  and  living  to  God,  is  what  occupies  Paol. 
Christ's  physical  resurrection  after  he  was  crucified 
is  neither  in  point  of  time  nor  in  point  of  chartctet 
the  resurrection  on  which  Paul,  following  his  eneiw 
tlal  line  of  thought,  wanted  to  fix  the  belierer'i 
mind.  The  resurrection  Paul  was  striving  afler 
for  himself  and  others  was  a  resurrection  now  and  t 
resurrection  to  righteousness.  But  Christ's  obejinf  I 
God  and  not  plisasing  himself  culminated  in  hii 
death  on  the  cross ;  and  the  self-sacrificing  obedi- 
ence  of  his  whole  life,  which  was  sunund  op  it 
this  great,  final  act,  is,  therefore,  constantly  regard- 
ed by  Paul  under  the  figure  of  this  final  act,  as  ii 
also  the  believer's  conformity  to  Christ's  obedience 
The  believer  is  crucified  with  Christ  when  he  mo^ 
tifies  by  the  spirit  the  deeds  of  unrighteooane»; 
Christ  was  crucified  when  he  pleased  not  him»eH 
and  came  to  do  not  his  own  will  but  God's. 

It  is  ^the  same  with  life  as  with  death ;  it  tons 
on  no  physical  event,  but  on  that  central  concern 
of  Paul's  thoughts,  —  righteousness.  If  we  have  the 
spirit  of  Christ  we  live,  as  he  did,  by  the  tfml 
"  serve  the  Spirit  of  God,"  *  and  follow  the  etcml 
order;  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  the ! 
same,  —  the  one  eternal  moral  order.  If  we  ire 
led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  we  are  the  sons  of  God,— 
and  share  with  Christ  the  heritage  of  the  sons  of 
God,  —  eternal  life,  peace,  felicity,  glory.  The 
spirit,  therefore,  is  me  because  of  righteousua. 
And  when,  throus^h  identiQ'ing  ourselves  with 
Christ,  we  reach  Christ's  righteousness,  then  eter 
nal  life  begins  for  us,  —  a  continuous  and  ascend- 
ing life,  for  the  eternal  order  never  dies,  and  the 
more  we  transform  ourselves  into  servants  of  ri^i- 
eousness  and  organs  of  the  eternal  order,  the  more 
we  are  and  desire  to  be  this  eternal  order  and  noth- 
ing else.  Even  in  this  life  we  are  "seated  in 
heavenly  places,"  as  Christ  is,  so  entirely,  for 
Paul,  is  righteousness  the  true  life  and  the  tnie 
heaven.  But  the  transformation  cannot  be  com- 
pleted here ;  the  physical  death  is  regarded  br 
Paul  as  a  stage  at  which  it  ceases  to  be  impeded. 
However,  at  this  stage  we  quit,  as  he  himselt  saya. 
the  ground  of  experience  and  enter  upon  the 
ground  of  hope.  But,  by  a  sublime  analogy,  be 
fetches  from  tne  travail  of  the  whole  universe  proof 
of  the  necessity  and  beneBcence  of  the  law  oft^an^ 
formation.  Christ  entered  into  his  glory  when  be 
had  made  his  physical  death  itself  a  crowning  wit- 
ness to  his  obedience  to  righteousness ;  we,  in  lib 
manner,  within  the  lindts  of  this  earthly  life  aw 
before  we  have  yet  persevered  to  the  end,  mu«t 
not  look  for  ftiU  adoption,  for  the  glorious  rereli- 
tion  in  us  of  the  sons  <^  God. 

[Ooodttiied  next  week.] 

FOREIGN  KOTES. 

The  English  journals  are  crowded  with  recoidi 
of  crimes,  chiefiy  wife-murders. 

Mr.  G.  II.  Lewes  has  just  lost  his  second  son, 
aged  twenty-five,  after  a  painful,  lingering  illnesfl. 

Ik  despatching  the  remains  of  Mr.  Peabodr  to 
this  country  in  an  English  man-of-war.  Queen  Vio- 
tenia  pays  a  truly  royal  tribute  to  the  dead. 

^The  Lady's  Own  Paper,  in  announcing  ^  ^ 
tirement  of  Mr.  Bigelow  fix)m  the  editorship  w  w'* 
N.  E.  Times,  is  very  careful  not  to  say  anytwn? 
about  «  The  Biglow  Papers."  

•  Aeoorlliig  to  Um  true  rauHof  tn  PbU.  Ui.  S. 
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A  «*  History  of  Operas,"  by  M.  Felix  Cle- 
ment, comprising  the  analysis  and  nomenclature  of 
French  and  foreign  works,  from  the  origin  of  o})era 
to  our  day,  is  commenced  in  the  columns  or  Le 
Mtnestrtl, 

Wb  publish  in  this  number  the  first  instalment 
of"  The  Death  Penalty  "  (La  Peine  de  Mart),  by 
Jules  Simon,  translated  expressly  for  Every 
Saturday.  M.  Simon's  narrative  is  a  model  of 
pathetic  art,  and  is  just  now  the  literary  sensation 
m  Paris. 

An  enterprising  British  house-agent  is  vigorously 
adrertising  a  villa  which  adjoins  Mr.  Tennyson  s 
house,  and  is  recommending  it  for  the  view  it  com- 
mands of  the  grounds  of  the  Poet.  The  view  of  the 
Poet  is  not  included  in  the  lease,  but  is  sold  by  im- 
plication. 

Figaro  publishes  a  few  figures  showing  the  cir- 
calation  of  some  of  the  most  popular  journals  in 
France.  The  issue  for  last  month  was :  Figaro^ 
1,704,000  copies;  Peupfe,  1,430,000;  National, 
1,200,000;  Siecle,  1,060,000;  liappel,  930,000; 
Liberie,  450,000.  The  Peuple  and  National  are  sou 
papers,  the  former  the  organ  of  the  Emperor,  and 
the  latter  of  the  moderate  party. 

The  newspaper  accounts  of  Lord  Derby  assert 
that  he  was  the  author  of  a  little  book  for  children 
in  explanation  of  the  Scripture  parables.  ^'  This,*' 
says  the  PaU  Mall  Gazette,  "is  a  mistake.  The 
author  of  the  woik  in  question  was  either  his  fa- 
ther or  his  grandfather.  We  believe  the  claim  is 
due  to  Edward,  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Derby,  who  died 
in  1834,  and  was  grandfather  of  the  lately  deceased 
statesman." 

Le  Fiqaro  says  of  Sainto  Beuv^  that  few  peo- 
ple ever  wore  mourning  so  oflen  as  he  did.  He 
made  an  ideal  of  the  character  and  ^ture  of  his  fa- 
mous contemporaries,  which  was  seldom  realised. 
When  he  perceived  that  he  must  renounce  his 
chimera  he  put  crape  on  his  hat,  and  simply  said, 
**  Such  an  one  is  dead,  and  I  am  wearing  mourning 
for  him."  Thus  he  mourned  for  Lamartine,  La- 
mennais,  Victor  Hugo,  Biiloz,  Chateaubriand,  and 
B^ranger. 

The  following  strange  occurrence  is  vouched  for 
by  a  South  London  magazine.  It  would  appear 
that  "  at  a  concert  given  a  short  time  since  in  Wal- 
worth a  gentleman  startled  the  audience  by  recit- 
mg  Paul^  defence  in  Greek.  In  order  to  keep  up 
the  idea  of  the  apostle  as  a  prisoner,  the  reciter  was 
led  oo  to  the  platform  by  a  lonsr  heavv  chain,  which 
was  bound  round  his  waist.  He  did  not  however, 
consider  it  necessary  to  dispense  with  his  white 
kid  gloves.  The  Greek,  the  chain,  and  the  gloves, 
together  had  a  curious  efiect. 

The  great  improvements  that  have  been  lately 
introduced  in  all  species  of  firearms  are  eclipsed  by 
the  discovery  made  by  a  Caption  Piazza,  who  be- 
bngs  to  the  Italian  army,  but  who  is  ready  to  sell 
his  Invention  to  the  first  bidder.  His  object  is  the 
benevolent  one  of  fi^eing  the  world  of  war.  In  a 
pamphlet  now  circulating  among  the  officers  of  the 
•rmy  in  Paris,  entitled,  "  L' AlK)lition  des  Armies 
Permanentes,"  he  endeavors  to-  explain  that  by 
means  of  a  small  machine,  which  he  is  ready  to  sell 
ibr  a  few  hundred  francs,  he  can  insure  suon  precis- 
ion of  fire  for  large  guns  and  small  arms  that  the 
most  ignorant  man  will  be  able  to  calculate  without 
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difficulty  the  distance  of  the  object  he  is  aiming  at, 
and  the  height  of  the  traiectory,  and  also  be  certain 
that  he  will  hit  his  mark.  True  merit  is  so  often 
unrecognized  that  no  one  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
Captain  Piazza  has  as  yet  met  with  no  purchaser 
of  his  machine,  and  is  still  open  to  a  bid. 

The  number  of  women  studying  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Zurich  increases  steadily  in  geometric 
progression.  Four  years  ago  there  was  but  one,  the 
next  year  there  were  two,  the  next  year  four,  last 
y^ar  there  were  eight,  and  there  are  now  sixteen. 
We  are  assured  (it  is  4me  by  a  partisan  of  the 
movement)  that  none  of  the  inconveniences  which 
it  was  feared  might  arise  from  women  being  allowed 
to  share  the  school  with  men  have  at  present  been 
experienced,  the  classes  are  as  large  as  ever,  and 
the  dean  reports  that  the  innovation  has  undoabt- 
edly  improved  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

A  0ORRBSPO!7DEXT  of  the  Times  forwards  a  pic- 
turesque account  of  a  sudden  rise  of  the  Nile  which 
took  place  last  month.  He  was  sleeping  in  a 
house,  in  a  village  foor  miles  south  of  the  Pyramids, 
when  he  was  awakened  by  a  Bedouin,  who  warned 
him  that  the  river  was  rising,  and  he  Bed  first  to  the 
roof  and  afterwards  to  a  rising  ground,  where  the 
whole  village  had  collected.  The  rivw  rose  stead- 
ily, *'  monopolizing  even  the  noise,"  and  as  it  rose/ 
**  house  after  house  surged  and  came  down  with  a 
doll  souse  into  the  water,"  amidst  the  waitings  of 
the  Arabs.  With  the  last  house,  however,  the 
wulings  ceased,  the  men  stood  resigned,  the  wo- 
men seemed  to  find  the  incident  a  relief  from  mo- 
notony, and  the  old  Sheikh  of  the  village  went 
about  cravely  encouraging  each  in  turn.  The 
writer  had  constmcted  a  raft,  but  the  Sheikh 
thought  Allah  was  mercifUl,  the  raft  too  frail,  and 
the  current  too  strong,  and  declined  the  responsi- 
bility. Aid,  however,  was  procured  at  last,  and 
the  good-humored,  patient  p^ple  were  rescued. 

The  Pall  Mall  Grazette  publishes  a  ghastly  com- 
plaint from  one  of  its  innumerable  correspondents. 
It  is  evidently  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  who  writes :  — 

"  The  scarcity  of  bodies  supplied  for  dissection  in 
our  metropolitan  medical  schools  is  becoming  more 
and  more  marked  each  year.  Formerly,  on  the 
first  day  of  October,  which  is  the  commencement 
of  the  medical  session,  bodies  were  in  readiness  on 
which  the  students  might  study  anatomy  practically ; 
whereas,  at  the  becrinning  of  the  present  week  only 
eight  subjects  in  all  had  been  distributed  among  the 
eleven  metropolitan  medical  schools.  If  this  want 
continue  mucn  longer,  men  will  have  to  go  to  the 
continental  schools,  or  the  study  of  anatomy  will 
be  very  imperffectlv  pursued,  whereby  the  advance- 
ment of  surgery  will  receive  a  mortal  wound,  —  the 
public  being  the  sufferers.  Either  the  stringent 
*  Anatomy  Act '  must  be  revised,  or  existing  im- 
pediments to  a  proper  supply  of  subjects  under  its 
working  must  be  removed.  In  Paris  bodies  can  be 
obtain^  for  dissection  or  for  the  practice  of  opera- 
tions for  five  francs  each,  whilst  in  London  they 
cost  upwards  of  £8  each.  The  experiment  of 
brining  up  unclaimed  bodies  from  the  country 
worichouscshas  been  attempted,  but  the  expense  at- 
tending their  carriage  to  London  has  rendered  it  im- 
practicable. Not  many  years  ago  a  system  of  secret 
exportation  was  for  some  time  successfully  carried 
on  fix>m  Liverpool  to  the  Scottish  medical  schools, 
as  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining  them 
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there  otherwise.  The  conviction  and  panishment 
of  the  ofienders  under  the  prosecution  of  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Crompton  effectually  put  a  stop  to  the 
proceeding,  but  gave  rise  to  an  increased  amount 
of  *  body-snatching/  " 

A  WRITER  in  the  Theatrical  and  Musical  Re- 
view tells  the  following  rather  tough  story  of  Mali- 
bran  :  **  The  famous  Malibran  almost  always  fainted 
at  the  conclusion  of  Otello.  The  reason  of  this  was 
as  follows :  When  quite  a  child  ^he  accompanied 
her  father  the  famous  Garcia,  to  New  York,  where 
he  was  engaged  as  tenor  atathe  opera.  One  Mon- 
day he  returned  to  his  daughter,  who  was  also  his 
pupil,  and  informed  her  that  the  prima  donna  was 
seriously  ill,  and  that  she  must  be  ready  to  play 
Desdemona  on  Wednesday.  She  knew  the  music 
perfectly,  but  as  she  had  never  sung:  on  a  public 
sta:]re  she  naturally  wished  to  get  off  this  sudden 
and  unexpected  d<fhut ;  but  Garcia  would  not  hear  of 
it.  With  a  brutality  which,  by  the  way,  was  not 
unusual  with  him,  he  told  her  that  she  must  sing 
the  part,  and  that  if  phe  did  not  come  up  to  his  ex- 
pectations he  would  kill  her  on  the  spot,  for  which 
purpose  he  should  on  that  night  take  a  real  dagger 
instead  of  a  stage  one.  The  night  arrived,  and 
Malibran  achieved  Quite  a  success.  All  went  well 
until  the  last  act.  Then  as  Othello  was  stealing  up 
to  the  recumbent  Desdemona  a  shrill  scream  ran 
through  the  house,  and  Malibran,  jumping  up  from 
the  couch,  rushed  off  the  stage.  The  curtain  was 
let  down,  and  the  opera  came  to  an  untimelv  end. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that  Malibran  was  missing. 
Search  was  instituted  for  her  by  the  police,  but 
for  two  days  she  could  not  be  found.  Then  she  was 
discovered  hiding  behind  some  timber  in  a  timber- 
yard  half  dead  with  fright  and  starvation.  The 
effect  of  this,  her  first  appearance  in  the  part,  was 
80  indelibly  imprinted  onher  recollection  that  when- 
ever she  sang  it  the  circumstances  came  back  to  her 
and  oflen  resulted  in  a  fainting  fit  at  the  close  of 
the  opera.  As  an  intimate  fiiend  of  Malibran's, 
who  heard  the  story  from  her  own  lips,  I  can  vouch 
for  its  authenticity." 

A  Florence  newspaper,  VltaHe^  extracts  from 
the  ^Annales  de  la  Mddecine  et  de  la  Chimrgie 
Etrangdre*"  the  following  extraordinary  history, 
which  is  quite  as  ingenious  as  About's  **Nose  of  a 
Notary,"  or  his  "  Man  with  the  Broken  Ear."  In 
relating  the  circumstances  the  Italian  paper  does 
not  give  implicit  credence  to  the  statement. 

"  On  the  18th  of  April,  1868,  in  the  prison  of 
Villarica  (province  of^  Minas-Geraes),  in  Brazil, 
two  men  named  Aveiro  and  Carines  were  executed 
at  the  same  time.  In  Brazil  executions  take  place 
with  closed  doors,  in  the  interior  of  the  prison. 
Dr.  Loronzo  y  Carmo,  of  Rio  Janeiro,  well  known 
by  savans  for  his  remarkable  works  on  electricity 
appUud  to  physiology,  his  surgical  skill,  and  his 
success  in  autoplastic  operations,  obtained  permis- 
sion to  profit  by  this  event  in  order  to  experiment 
on  the  power  of  electricity,  and  illustrate  its  analogy 
with  some  of  the  phenomena  of  life.  The  numerous 
experiments  hitherto  attempted  have  been  made  on 
the  head  and  trunk  separately.  Dr.  Lorenzo  y 
Garmo's  design  was,  if  possible,  to  unite  the  head 
to  the  neck  after  decapitation.  The  heads  of  the 
two  criminals  fell  within  a  few  minutes  of  each 
other  into  the  same  basket;  first  that  of  Carines, 
then  that  of  Aveiro.  Immediately  afler  this  second 
execution  a  compression  was  effected  by  a  pupil  of 


Dr.  Lorenzo  on  the  carotid  arteries  of  one  of  the 
heads  so  as  to  stop  the  hemorrhage.  The  body 
was  then  placed  on  a  bed  already  prepared,  and 
Dr.  Lorenzo  stuck  the  head  as  exactly  as  possible  on 
the  section  and  kept  it  in  that  position.  The  cells 
of  a  powerful  electric  pile  were  applied  to  the  base 
of  the  neck  and  on  the  breast.  Under  this  influ- 
ence, as  in  former  experiments,  the  ie?piratonr 
movements  were  at  once  perceptible.  As  the  blood, 
which  penetrated  in  abundance  through  the  surface 
of  the  scar,  threatened  to  stop  the  passage  of  air, 
Dr.  Lorenzo  had  recourse  to  tracheotomy.  Respirsr 
tion  then  ensued  regularly.  The  head  was  fastened 
to  the  body  by  stitches  and  by  a  special  apparatus. 
The  physiologist  wished  to  ascertain  for  how  long 
a  time  this  appearance  of  life  could  thus  be  arti6cially 
maintained.  His  astonishment  waa  great  when  he 
saw  that  at  the  end  of  two  hours  not  only  did  respi- 
ration  still  continue  under  the  influence  of  the 
electric  current,  but  that  circulation  had  even  re- 
sumed a  certain  regularity.  The  pulse  beat  feebly, 
but  sensibly.  The  experiment  was  continued  with- 
out intermission. 

"  At  the  end  of  sixty-two  hours  it  was  evident,  to 
the  astonishment  of  every  one,  that  a  process  of  cic- 
atrization had  commenced  on  the  lips  of  the  sec- 
tion. A  little  later  signs  of  life  manifested  thera- 
Eelves  spontaneously  in  the  head  and  limb$  till  then 
deprived  of  motion.  At  this  moment  the  director 
of  the  prison  arriving  for  the  first  time  in  the  expe- 
riment room  observed  that  by  a  singular  mistake, 
due  to  the  haste  of  the  operation,  the  head  of  Ca- 
rines had  been  taken  for  that  of  Aveiro,  and  had 
been  applied  to  the  body  of  the  latter.  The  expe- 
riment was  continued  notwithstanding.  Three 
days  later  the  respiratory  movements  reproduced 
themselves  and  electricity  was  suppressed.  Dr. 
Lorenzo  y  Carmo,  and  his  assistants  were  stupefied, 
frightened  at  a  result  so  unexpected,  and  at  the 
power  of  an  agent  which,  in  tneir  hands,  had  rt- 
stored  Ufe  to  a  body  whose  right  to  exist  the  Uw 
had  forfeited.  ^     . 

**  The  learned  surgeon,  who  had  only  had  in  view 
a  simple  physiological  experiment,  employed  ^ 
his  skill  to  continue  this  work,  which  science,  aided 
against  all  expectation  by  nature,  had  so  sinpilar- 
ly  commenced.  He  assisted  the  process  of  cicatn- 
zation,  which  progressed  under  the  most  favOTabi« 
conditions.  By  means  of  an  oesophagian  probe  liqnw 
nourishment  was  introduced  into  the  stomach. 
At  the  end  of  about  three  months  the  cicatrization 
was  complete,  and  motion,  though  still  difficult,  be- 
came more  and  more  extended.  At  length,  at  the 
end  of  seven  months  and  a  half,  Aveiro-Carin^ 
was  able  to  rise  and  wa^k,  feeling  only  a  sli^t  stin- 
ness  in  the  neck  and  a  feebleness  in  the  Umbs. 

"  So  ends  this  remarkable  story.  Who  can  teu 
the  results  of  scientific  investigation  carried  so  far  ^ 
In  families  natural  defects  may  be  remedied  by  read- 
justing heads  and  bodies  not  originally  proportioDW 
for  each  other,  and  human  beings  dissatisfied  with 
their  sex  may,  under  the  benevolent  system  of  wr* 
Lorenzo  y  Carmo  repair  the  error  of  their  origifl- 
It  will  be  a  question  for  lawyers  to  determine  to 
what  nationality  these  future  beings  are  to  belong 
if  head  and  body  have  previously  owed  a  sejjara^^ 
allegiance.  But  if  the  system  holds  good  in  violent 
deaths,  surely  it  may  be  applied  to  deaths  ensmn^ 
as  the  coroners' juries  have  it,  from  natural  cawe^ 
In  this  case  we  might  preserve  our  statesmen  and 
celebrities  forever.  Opponents  of  the  systcffl 
would,  however,  be  found  in  heirs-apparent.'' 


X*nnied  ai  the  Uoivcnity  Presi.  Canbridge,  by  Weicb,  Bigelow,  &  Co.,  for  Fields.  O^ood,  &  Ca 
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PART  SECOND. 


Etery'  one  knows  that  after  the  revolution  of 
1830,  there  was  a  sort  of  revival  of  chouannei^'  in 
Brittany.  I  was  then  quite  young,  and  could  have 
only  instincts  and  feehngs  in  regard  to  political 
matters.  For  the  rest,  my  father  was  republican, 
and  I  was  so  from  obedience,  awaiting  my  becom- 
ing so  from  study  and  reflection.  My  opinions  ren- 
dered it  easy  for  me  to  be  impartial.  They  made 
me  no  enemies ;  my  republicamsm  was  tolerated  as 
'  revery  is  tolerated  in  a  poet.  My  family  had  sent 
me  to  the  college  at  Vannes,  where  I  learned  a 
little  Latin  and  a  little  French  under  the  direction 
of  the  Abb^  Ropert,  an  excellent  man,  who  did  not 
know  much  of  either.  There  were  a  hundred  of  us 
scholars  in  the  second  class,  of  whom  I  was  the 
youngest,  for  in  that  country,  which  has  perhaps 
advanced  since,  but  was  then  behindhand  with  tne 
world,  the  population  of  the  colleges  was  made  up, 
for  the  most  part,  of  overgrown  boys,  removed  from 
the  plough  by  the  vanity  of  their  parents  or  the  liber- 
ality of  their  curds  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
priesthood.  I  still  remember  my  fellow-discioles, 
m  short  jacket  and  wooden  shoes,  with  their  long 
hair  and  their  twenty-five  years,  but  who,  because 
thev  were  collegians  and  because  ever}'  condition 
of  life  has  its  privileges,  were  as  Aoroughly  boys 
as  myself.  They  were  not  so,  however,  in  their 
political  sentiments,  and  there  was,  perhaps,  not  one 
of  them  who  was  not  chouan  to  the  tips  of  his  fin- 
jMrs.  Our  college  had  deserted  in  a  body  under 
tne  first  revolution,  to  go  and  fight  in  the  Landes 
under  Cadoudal.  Our  superiors  were  not  a  little 
proud  of  this  grand  feat  of  arms  of  our  predecessors, 
and  took  care  to  remind  us  of  it  firom  time  to  time, 
^th  a  self-complacency  that  was  quite  infectious. 
It  is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  that  several  of  our 
fellows  joined  Guillemot's  band  during  the  vacation 
of  1831,  At  our  return  next  term  we  younger  ones 
had  our  ears  filled  with  the  marvellous  recitals 
of  their  campaign.  I  venture  to  think  that  they 
^ere  slichtly  embellished.  There  was  one  who 
had  set  fire  to  a  bam ;  others  had  kept  the  field 
for  days  together  against  a  company  of  movable  | 


gendarmery ;  others  had  plundered  a  diligence  that 
was  taking  the  money  from  the  sub-collector  at 
Ploermel  to  Vannes.  Gnyomar,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  in  the  class  of  rhetoric,  afiirmed 
that  he  had  held  the  conductor  linder  his  knee  for 
more  than  half  an  hour ;  and  although  he  had  not 
his  equal  for  turning  a  Latin  verse,  he  was  prouder 
of  this  nocturnal  expedition  than  of  his  best  oistichs. 
I  have  always  had  a  suspicion  that  he  borrowed  the 
most  of  his  stirring  reports  from  Jean  Shogar,  a 
novel  that  was  an  immense  favorite  with  us,  for 
he  was  by  nature  wholly  averse  to  anything  like 
disorder  atad  violence.  Then  there  was  Ravnal, 
who  boasted  of  having  torn  down  the  tri-colored 
flag  that  huns  over  the  door  of  the  town-hall, 
wim  his  own  hanc^  in  open  day.  Three  officers 
of  the  customs  wanted  to  prevent  him,  but  he  had 
shouted  Vive  le  Roi !  so  vigorously,  and  all  the 
fellows  of  Sarzeau  and  of  Port  Navalo  had  gathered 
about  him  so  promptly,  that  the  officers  concluded 
resistance  was  quite  impossible,  and  quietly  sheathed 
their  swords  again. 

The  oldest  of  our  comrades  was  a  peasant  from 
Saint  Allouestre,  who  was  to  take  orders  in  a  few 
months.  He  had  two  brothers,  one  of  whom,  the 
oldest  of  the  family,  was  a  farmer,  and  the  other,  who 
was  entering  the  third  class,  had  just  been  drawn 
in  the  conscription  of  that  year.  The  name  of  the 
brothers  was^ayl,  and  although  they  were  peas- 
ants they  made  a  good  figure  among  us,  seeing  that 
their  father  was  something  of  a  &rmer  and  that 
they  were  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to  be  the  best 
scholars  in  the  college.  They  were  never  heard 
talking  chouannery,  and  none  could  have  told 
whether  thev  were  Whites  or  Blues.  When  Guyo- 
mar  or  another  was  narrating  his  exploits  to  an  ad- 
miring circle,  they  stopped  to  listen  like  the  rest, 
but  without  expressing  their  opinion,  contenting 
themselves  at  the  finest  passages  with  exchanging 
a  smile  with  each  other.  For  the  rest  they  were 
diy,  quiet  fellows,  as  properly  behaved  as  girls, 
always  exact  to  the  hour,  walking  off"  by  themselves 
on  holidays,  —  for  thev  were  devoted  to  each  other, 
—  and  so  attentive  to  their  religious  duties  that  Abbd 
Flohy,  the  chaplain,  always  held  them  up  to  us  as 
a  model.    They  were  my  neighbors,  lodging  in  the 
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Rue  des  Chanoines,  close  by  the  cathedral  in  the 
house  of  a  widow,  who  kept  a  table  for  eight  or  ten 
scholars.  I  have  often  been  to  see  them  in  their 
little  room,  where  they  were  all  three  crowded  in, 
when  the  oldest  brother  came  to  town,  and  I  sat  on 
the  bed  seeing  there  were  only  three  chairs. 

We  used  to  con  our  lessons  together  or  read 
some  book  we  had  borrowed  firom  one  of  the  vicars 
of  Saint  Pateme.  We  were  entirely  our  own  mas- 
ters after  class  hours,  yet  I  am  sure  we  should  not 
have  been  steadier  or  more  studious  if  we  had  been 
shut  up  in  a  seminary.  I  should  have  laughed  in- 
deed, when  we  embraced  each  other  the  morning 
after  the  distribution  of  prizes  before  going  home 
to  our  parents,  if  any  one  had  told  me  mat  four 
months  later  I  should  see  my  three  comrades  sen- 
tenced to  death. 


not  entirely  remove  my  anxiety,  they  helped  to 
calm  my  a^tation.  I  learned  that  the  fanuHj  had 
arrived  in  Yannes  two  days  before,  and  hastened  to 
call  on  them.  There  were  the  father  and  mother, 
and  the  wife  of  the  eldest  son,  who  was  abeadv 
married,  although  he  was  but  twenty-four  years  old 
I  found  the  women  seated  in  a  comer,  their  aprons 
thrown  over  their  heads  and  weeping  bitterljr. 
The  old  man  was  standing,  holding  his  penbach  to 
his  hand,  his  gaze  fixed  and  vacant.  Aa  I  entered 
the  women  broke  out  in  louder  wailing,  interrupted 
by  heart-rending  sobs.  The  father  grasned  my 
hand  and  held  it  long  in  his.  Finally,  I  led  him 
near  the  only  window,  and  making  a  great  effort  to 
speak,  for  my  heart  was  chokins  my  uuroat,  I  said, 
"  Are  they  guilty  ?  "  He  hardly  moved  his  lips, 
and  uttered  but  a  single  phn^.  It  made  me 
shudder.    The  father  had  answered,  "1  belicTe 


My  family  was  then  living  in  Belle  Isle.  The 
lugger  that  brought  me  back  at  the  opening  of  term 
was  obliged  to  oeat  through  the  Morbihan,  and 
could  not  enter  the  channel  till  about  nine  in  the 
morning.  I  was  late  for  the  mass  of  the  Saint 
Esprit,  and  went  straight  from  the  boat  to  the 
chapel.  My  first  care  as  soon  as  I  reached  my 
seat  was  to  cast  a  glance  around  in  search  of  mv 
^ends,  but  I  could  discover  them  nowhere,  wliicn 
ereatly  surprised  me ;  for  none  of  us  ventured  on 
Hberties  wim  the  regulations,  and  nothing  short  of 
serious  illness  was  excuse  for  absence.  Several  of 
my  comrades  at  a  distance  answered  my  cheerM 
nods  of  recognition  with  a  grave  air  that  increased 
my  uneasiness.  I  was  on  nettles  till  the  end  of  the 
ceremony,  and  did  not  wait  till  we  were  out  of  the 
church  to  ask  Guyomar  what  had  become  of  the 
Nayls,  and  if  there  was  anj-thing  new. 

"  Then  you  know  nothing  at  Selle  Isle  of  what  is 
goin?  on  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Why,  no,"  I  replied ;  *•  we  have  heard  of  the 
murder  at  Bignan;  but  no  other  news  from  the 
Continent  has  reached  us." 

"  Exactly,"  said  he,  "  it  is  jpst  that  death  of  M. 
Brossard  which  makes  us  all  so  sad,  and  we  cannot 
yet  understand  how  the  Nayls  could  have  done  it," 
"The  Nayls  I"  I  excldmed;  "and  what  have 
they  to  do  with  this  horrible  affair  ?  "  For  even  afler 
Guyomar's  words  my  mind  still  would  not  take  in 
the  idea  that  he  accused  them  of  being  the  assassins. 
When  he  repeated  the  charge,  adding  that  the  three 
brothers  were  in  prison,  and  that  they  would  be 
tried  at  the  coming  assizes,  I  felt  my  blood  chill ; 
everything  turned  about  me,  and  I  fell  fainting  on 
the  steps  of  the  chapel.  I  was  carried  to  my  lodg- 
ings, where  I  lay  helpless  for  some  hours.  As  soon 
as  I  had  recovered  strength  enough  to  rise,  T  went 
to  M.  Le  Nov^,  our  principal,  hoping  still  that  I  had 
been  deceived,  ana  wishing,  at  any  rate,  to  be  en- 
lightened about  the  matter,  and  learn  all  the  de- 
tails. 

I  had  no  need  to  question  him ;  for  as  soon  as  he 
saw  me  he  came  forward,  giving  me  his  hand  and 
weeping.  "  But  they  are  innocent,"  he  said ;  "  I 
would  take  my  oath  of  it,  and  yet  appearances  are 
all  against  them.  I  am  summoned  as  witness.  I 
will  do  them  justice.  I  will  tell  all  the  good  I 
know  of  them.  Children  that  I  have  brought  up, 
whom  I  have  known  for  these  ten  years,  and  who 
are  an  example  for  the  whole  college,  cannot  be 
murderers.  Have  no  fear,  we  will  save  them. 
Jonrdan  has  promised  me  to  save  themJ 


I  was  beginning  to  believe  so  too,  while  oooBtantly 
repeating  to  myself,  "We  will  save  them!"  M. 
Le  Nev^  had  informed  me  of  two  or  three  circnm- 
stances  that  threw  me  into  terrible  doubt.  He  had 
told  me  that  Father  Nayl  was  a  determined  chooan, 
whose  hostility  was  so  notorious  that  the  prefect 
had  placed  a  guard  in  his  house  to  watch  his  moTe- 
ments.  Jean  Pierre,  the  third  son,  had  reached 
the  age  for  military  conscription  that  year.  We  had 
supposed,  from  the  number  that  he  drew,  that  he 
was  exonerated  from  military  service.  It  pro\ed, 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  reviewing  commisgioa 
had  completed  their  examinations,  to  be  within  the 
limits  of  the  draft  allotted  to  his  district  He  had 
immediately  left  his  fother's  house  to  avoid  serving, 
and  his  two  brothers  had  followed  him.  In  that 
and  the  preceding  year,  at  least  one  fourth  of  the 
young  soldiers  h^  deserted  rather  than  be  enrolW 
among  the  Blues,  and  there  were  several  band*  <« 
refractories  roving  through  the  country,  tracked 
from  village  to  village  by  the  movable  gendarmen*' 
This  little  troop,  swollen  by  numerous  tributar? 
malcontents,  and  by  such  as  cherished  the  hope  of 
reviving  the  chouannery,  was  usually  broken  np  into 
bands  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  but  gathered  together 
sometimes,  to  the  number  of  seven  or  eight  hnn- 
dred,  whether  to  count  their  forces  or  essar  some 
bold  adventure. 

Every  peasant  was  their  friend,  and  when,  to- 
ward nightfall,  three  knocks  were  heard  on  *^®  }*?T 
dow,  the  farmer  hastened  to  open  the  door,  wmdJ 
was  well  barricaded  within  as  soon  as  they  entered. 
The  farmer's  wife  then  put  buckwheat  ^^^^**^ 
pork,  and  a  pitcher  of  cider  on  the  table ;  the  »"" 
hands  filled  their  pipes  for  them,  cleaned  their  ^ 
renewed  their  supphes,  and  drew  out  for  them  tcom 
the  common  chest  their  best  shoes,  gaiters,  co»^ 
whatever  could  soften  the  hardship  of  their  hves. 
When  supper  was  over  they  reciteSd  the  prayer  u»- 
gether.  Then  the  women  went  to  bed,  and  the  dj^^^' 
blowing  out  the  resin  candle,  sat  before  the  firepla^*^; 
speaking  evil  of  government  and  discussing  plft'^*^^ 
vengeance  and  insurrection.  Often  such  n^tm*- 
were  broken  in  on  by  the  barking  of  a  dog,  that  a^ 
nounced  the  approach  of  strangers.  Then  every  m 
sprang  to  his  gun,  and  the  master  of  the  honae  we 
up  to  the  garret  window  to  tr^'  to  see  what  ^^**^  J 
on  without.  If  it  was  the  gendarmes,  they  coani  ^ 
them  and  counted  themselves.    Oftenest  th^J^^^ 
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inrdan  has  promised  me  to  save  them."  to  fly,  to  hide  under  the  hay,  to  make  a  hole  in 

Although  tne  principal's  confident  assurances  did  |  thatch  of  the  roof  and  escape  by  the  rear  ot 
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hoase,  while  the  door  was  getting  itself  slowly 
opened.  Bat  sometimes  they  appealed  to  force, 
and  the  gendarmes  found  themselves  caught  in  a 
trap.  Blood  had  ^wed  in  many  a  rencounter,  and, 
as  it  befalls  in  civil  wars,  there  was  hatred  on  both 
sides, —  a  hata^d  that  grew  day  by  day.  The  soldiers 
kept^connt  of  the  comrades  they  had  lost;  the  re- 
fractories, by  dint  of  living  in  outlawry  and  gun  in 
hand,  took  on  more  savageness  of  manners.  A  fact 
of  quite  recent  occurrence  had  exasperated  them. 
It  bad  been  reported  and  repeated  throughout  the 
country  that  the  government  of  July  had  abolished 
the  penalty  of  the  galleys  for  political  offences. 
Nevertheless,  Nagat  and  the  two  brothers  J^gu, 
who  had  stopped  the  mail-coach  between  Floermel 
and  Malestroit,  had  been  condemned  to  hard  labor 
for  twenty  years.  It  was  lost  breath  for  the  Blues 
to  say  that  it  was  a  case  of  plotted  robber}^  com- 
mitted at  night  on  the  highway ;  Breton  peasants 
were  deaf  of  that  ear.  They  knew  that  the  J^gus 
were  refractories,  that  the  government  money  taken 
from  the  mail  had  been  remitted  intact  to  the 
military  chest  of  the  little  insurrectionary  army. 
The  cnme,  then,  that  had  sent  their  friends  to  the 
galleys  at  Brest  was  evidently  a  political  crime.  It 
was  evident,  then,  that  government  combined  trick 
with  brute  force  in  the  means  it  used  against  them. 
They  were  killed  and  they  were  cheated ;  confla- 
grations and  assassinations  were  the  response  to  this 
and  some  other  condemnations  of  a  like  kind.  At 
that  moment,  perhaps,  there  needed  only  an  able, 
enterprising  man  to  give  the  agitation  ibrmidable 
development 

Orders  had  been  given  to  all  the  mayors  to  de- 
nounce to  the  supenor  authorities  the  refractories 
I  who  were  in  hiding  in  their  communes.  This  order 
I  was  posted  at  the  door  of  all  the  town  halls.  With- 
in an  hour,  just  beneath  the  official  placard,  another 
was  to  be  read,  in  which  all  mayors  who  obeyed 
the  orders  of  government  were  threatened  with 
death.  At  Landevant,  a  small  commune  near 
Hennebon,  this  daring  menace  was  openly  posted 
just  after  vespers,  in  presence  of  all  the  village  and 
of  the  mayor's  adjunct,  who  did  not  dare  to  open 
Mb  mouth. 

Nothing  was  more  precarious  than  the  position 
of  these  magistrates,  the  most  of  whom  had  not  at 
their  command  a  gendarme,  or  a  custom-house 
officer,  or  so  much  as  an  ordinary  country  police- 
man. Some  of  them  were  at  heart  with  the  insmv 
gents,  and  warned  them  in  advance  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  gendarmes.  There  were  villages 
where  it  was  ham  to  find  a  single  Blue ;  in  others 
the  mayor  was  the  only  functionary  who  knew  how 
to  read.  M.  Lorois,  the  prefect,  had  conceived  it 
to  be  a  wise  policy  to  appoint  to  municipal  offices, 
everywhere  that  it  was  possible,  old  soldiers  either 
of  the  Republic  or  of  the  Empire.  But  such  men, 
TO  lately  released  from  proscription,  so  unexpected- 
ly become  magistrates,  wanted  both  social  authority 
and  confidence  in  themselves.  It  was  necessar}'  to 
bring  both  menaces  and  promises  to  bear  in  order 
to  obtain  from  them  here  and  there  some  timid  no- 
tifications. 

Once  or  twice  the  king's  attorney  came  to  know 
through  them  of  the  rendezvous  of  a  band,  and  was 
able  to  effect  some  arrests.  The  chouans  resolved 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  informers  in  a  way  that 
should  pro£ice  a  striking  effect  I  say  the 
chouans;  perhaps  I  am  wrong,  but  at  any  rate 
they  took  that  name,  formerly  made  illustrious  by 
I  noble    daring,  which    many  of  them,  doubtless, 
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moved  by  love  of  evil-doing,  void  of  any  political 
faith,  were  Unworthy  to  bear. 

Bignan  is  a  large  burg  of  the  canton  of  Saint 
Jean  Brevelay,  not  far  from  Locmind.  It  has  a 
considerable  trade  in  hemp  and  cattle,  so  that  it  is 
the  residence  of  six  or  eight  large  dealers,  half  peas- 
ants, half  bourgeois,  who  go  only  to  the  first  mass 
of  a  Sunday,  and  have  the  reputation,  not  without 
reason,  of  being  violent  Blues.  M.  Brossard^  an  ex- 
official  in  the  revenue  department^  deprived  of  his 
post  under  Charles  X.,  was  the  best  educated  man 
of  this  little  group.  He  had  been  appointed  mayor 
after  the  29th  of  July,  and  had  distinguishad  him- 
self in  the  first  year  of  his  administi'ation  by  re- 
fusing to  march  behind  the  canopy,  girt  with  his 
official  scarf,  in  the  procession  of  the  Fete  Dieu, 
An  act  which,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  made 
him  the  oracle  of  all  tlie  Blues  of  Bignan  and  its 
vicinity,  and  an  object  of  execration  to  the  chouans. 
His  friends  warned  him  to  have  a  care  of  himself; 
but  he  paid  no  heed  to  their  counsels,  and  could  be 
met  with  at  any  time  alone  in  the  high-banked  roads 
outside  the  village,  where  it  is  as  easy  to  kill  a  man 
as  to  shoot  at  a  target. 

When  the  notice  from  the  prefecture  relative  to 
the  refractories  reached  him,  ne  resolved  to  post  it 
himself  after  the  p^nd  mass,  and  to  make  a  speech 
to  the  people.  He  was  rather  given  to  such  dis- 
plays, for  ne  was  much  of  an  orator,  and,  like  all 
men  who  are  conscious  of  their  gift  of  eloquence,  he 
was  fond  of  speaking.  He  awaited,  then,  the  close 
of  the  grand  mass,  and  when  the  bell  had  rung  for 
the  Angeltm,  which  they  always  say  in  Brittany  af- 
ter the  Ite  mi^sa  est  before  the  congregation  dis- 
Eerses,  he  marched  out  solemnly  fit)m  the  town- 
ouse,  preceded  by  the  town  drummer  and  a  little 
boy  of  twelve  years  or  so,  whom  he  styled  his  secre- 
tary. First,  he  ordered  the  ban  to  be  beaten,  then 
he  took  off  his  cap,  mounted  on  a  great  stone,  read 
aloud  the  proclamation  of  the  prefect,  made  boast 
of  having  himself  instigated  it,  and  closed  with 
a  most  emphatic  declaration  of  his  zeal  to  obey  its 
injimctions,  and  of  his  determination  to  purge  the 
commune  of  the  brigands  by  whom  it  was  infested. 

Eight  of  these  brigands  were  present  right  in 
front  of  him,  with  their  friends  and  relatives;  and 
it  was  at  their  choice  to  have  made  an  end  of  the 
mayor  then  and  there.  He  was  perfectly  aware  of 
the  fact;  but  he  did  not  blench  for  an  instant  under 
their  fierce  glances.  He  fastened  the  placard  to 
the  wall  with  his  own  hands,  desccndea  from  his 
pedestal,  carefblly  folded  up  his  tricolored  scarf, 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  walked  straight  up  to  that 
one  of  the  refiractories  who  passed  for  the  chief  of 
the  band. 

"  Well,  Jean  Brien,"  he  said,  "  you  have  heard  1 
You  know  what  is  left  for  you  to  do.  I  give  you 
twenty-four  hours  to  be  off.  If  at  the  end  of  twen- 
ty-four hours  you  are  not  out  of  the-  commune,  I 
write  to  the  King's  prosecuting  attorney,  and  shall 
have  you  seized  in  your  bed." 

"  I  on  will  not  do  that,  M.  Brossard,"  said  Jean 
Brien.  "  You  are  a  Blue,  but  you  were  bom  in  our 
countr}'.  You  know  very  well  that  I  am  at  my  fa- 
ther's ;'  you  will  not  inform  agiunst  me." 

**  I  will  denounce  you  —  you  and  the  rest  —  as 
sure  as  there  is  a  God,"  replied  M.  Brossard ;  "  so 
you  are  fully  warned." 

No  one  took  up  the  word.  The  mayor  pushed 
his  way  through  the  crowd  with  some  diraculty, 
and  crossed  the  street  to  enter  a  wine  shop,  where 
he  seated  himself  to  play  a  game  of  cards  with  the 
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revenue  collector  and  an  itinerant  merchant,  named 
Grautron,  who  had  come  to  Bignan  for  the  ap- 
proaching lair. 

The  peasants  remained  for  a  long  time  in  com- 
pact groups  about  the  door  of  the  town-house.  But 
no  one  touched  the  proclamation,  or  even  attempted, 
as  had  been  done  elsewhere,  to  aflix  a  seditious  one 
beneath  it.  The  wine  shops  did  a  poor  business 
that  day,  for  no  one  quitted  the  churchyard  be- 
tween mass  and  vespers.  All  the  peasants  remained 
there,  motionless,  not  talking  among  themselves, 
not  crying  out,  the  men  standing,  the  women  seated 
on  the  tombstones.  The  mother  of  Jean  Brien  ap- 
proached him  two  or  three  times,  and  motioned  to 
take  him  by  the  arm.  He  gently  put  her  off,  ancjl 
drew  aside  with  the  other  refractories.  At  the  last 
stroke  of  the  vesper  bell  everybody  entered  the 
church.  The  mayor  then  came  to  tne  door  of  the 
wine  shop,  looked  across  to  his  intact  hand-bill,  and 
turning  to  his  confederates  with  profound  satisfac- 
tion, remarked,  "  All  that  is  wanted  is  to  have  a 
little  firmness." 

The  Hemp  Fair  fell  on  the  following  Wednesday, 
and  the  gendarmes  of  Plumelec  were  to  come  to 
Bignan  for  the  day.  Under  the  circumstances, 
however,  no  one  was  surprised  to  see  arrive  as 
early  as  Tuesday  a  score  of  men  of  the  43d  of  the 
line,  headed  by  a  sergeant,  and  as  many  movable 
gendarmes. 

The  mayor  made  himself  very  busy  with  the  in- 
stalling of  his  garrison.  He  kept  the  sub-officers 
to  supper,  and  advised  them  that  the  refractories 
had  not  quitted  the  commune,  that  they  had  assem- 
bled at  Kerdroguen,  about  half  a  league  distant,  in 
the.  house  of  anch  miller,  who  had  more  than  once 
joined  them  in  the  field  during  the  past  year ;  that 
young  men  strangers  to  the  country,  had  been  seen 
slipping  through  the  garden  into  the  mill;  that 
there  were,  peniaps,  twenty  of  them  in  all,  —  well 
armed  for  the  most  part,  —  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sanr  to  arrest  them  that  night,  because  they  mi^ht  find 
defenders  among  the  peasants,  who  would  be  flocking 
along  the  roads  firom  early  morning  of  the  next  day. 

The  a<^unct,  who  had  been  a  sergeant  in  the 
army,  unaertook  to  guide  the  soldiers  and  the  mov- 
able gendarmes  through  the  fields,  so  as  to  take  the 
mill  in  the  rear,  while  the  gendarmes  from  Plume- 
lec should  come  up  by  the  road  straight  to  the  door. 
As  for  the  mayor,  he  declared  himself  fully  compe- 
tent to  do  all  the  police  service  of  the  burg  alone, 
imtil  the  return  of  the  expedition.  This  was  rather  a 
rash  promise,  for  in  the  Breton  villages  on  fair  days 
the  population  is  astir  by  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. There  is  unpacking  of  merchandise  and  set- 
ting up  of 'stalls;  slices  of  pork  begin  to  sing  in  the 
filing-pans;  the  cider-barrels  are  tapped;  the  blind 
and  the  halt  lift  up  their  voices ;  the  moimtebanks 
are  nzuling  together  their  booth  with  loud  hammer- 
strokes,  and  the  cattle  mingle  their  lowing  with  the 
noisy  confusion.  But  M.  Brossard  was  only  the  more 
delighted  at  having  so  fine  an  opportunihr  for  the 
display  of  his  zeal  and  activity.  After  the  aeparture 
of  nis  guests  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed  without  un- 
dressing, recommended  his  adjunct  to  wake  him  as 
soon  as  the  prisoners  were  brought  in  and  fell  peace- 
fully asleep. 

The  night  was  dark.  ITie  soldiers  went  out  of 
the  village  in  different  directions,  and  reassembled 
at  a  litUe  distance.  They  were  not  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  reaching  Kerdroguen,  and  about  mid- 
night the  house  was  surrounded.  Hidden  behind 
a  clump  of  apple-trees  that  grew  almost  to  a  level 


with  the  roof,  —  the  mill  being  at  the  base  of  a 
slope, — the  adjunct  discerned  the  officer  ftom 
Plumelec  arriving  with  his  four  men,  and  heard 
him  knock  at  the  door  of  the  mill.  Immediatelv  s 
dog  fell  a-barking ;  but  no  one  answered  firom  with- 
in. The  men  in  ambuscade  put  their  hands  on 
their  gunlocks  and  held  themselves  ready  at  the 
slightest  signsJ  to  run  to  the  aid  of  their  comradei. 
No  movement  was  discoverable  in  or  about  the 
house,  and  when  the  dog  ceased  barking,  nothmg 
was  heard  but  the  gurgling  of  the  water  under  the 
paddles  of  the  wheeL  .it;e^"«  f-^fti#P  pi 

During  this  expectant  interval,  which  lasted  a 
fuU  quarter  of  an  nour,  the  officer  repeatedly  beat 
on  the  door,  calling  to  the  miller  bv  name,  and 
warning  him  that  he  should  be  obligea  to  use  force 
if  it  were  not  presently  opened.  At  last,  receiving 
no  answer,  he  gave  orders  to  break  in  the  door. 
At  this  moment  most  of  the  soldiers  hastened  np  to 
lend  their  aid  to  the  operation,  but  the  door  yield- 
ed at  the  first  blow,  and  the  company  entered. 

Within  all  was  dark  as  an  oven.  Hie  adimict 
struck  fire,  and  some  resin  candles  were  soon  light- 
ed. A  careful  seardh  then  began  in  the  first 
chamber.  The  table-cloth  was  on  the  great  chest 
with  the  plates  and  mugs;  it  was  evident  4at  fif- 
teen or  twenty  persons  had  supped  there.  Two 
beds,  one  placea  above  the  other,  as  is  usnal  in 
Breton  cottages,  had  not  been  disturbed.  Of  the 
four  or  ^Ye  guns  that  ordinarily  garnished  the 
chimney,  not  one  was  to  be  seen. 

Suddenly  steps  were  heard  in  the  upper  story. 
The  room  where  the  soldiers  were  immediately  he- 
came  as  silent  as  the  mrave.  All  raised  thdr  eyes 
to  the  ill-jointed  planks  that  served  for  a  ceiling; 
they  seemed  to  see  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  in  every 
crack.  A  rickety  ladder  led  to  the  upper  floor. 
The  sergeant  rusnei  to  it,  like  a  soldier  who  sees  a 
bomb  fiwl  within  ten  paces  of  his  company  and 
devotes  his  life  to  save  his  comrades,  oome  rei^ 
lute  men  followed  him.  They  raised  thetrap^opr, 
and  found  themselves  in  the  upper  story  of  the  null 
in  presence  of  the  mother  and  wife  ot  the  miller. 
In  this  fortress,  sq  easy  of  defence,  there  was  no 
other  garrison.  ITiey  groped  under  the  beds  «ad 
the  chests,  ransacked  every  comer  of  the  miUf 
thrust  their  swords  into  more  than  one  sack  of 
grain,  tried  the  lathes  that  sustained  the  thatch,  to 
make  sure  they  were  firmlv  nailed  and  had  not  let 
the  fugitives  escape  bv  tfie  roof.  At  last,  it  was 
proved  past  doubting  that  the  band  h,ad  left  before 
they  reached  the  mill.  The  affair  was  a  hopelew 
failure.  The  sergeant  cried  for  rage.  He  ▼» 
the  last  to  leave,  and  wanted  to  go  down  the  hank 
to  see  if  any  one  were  concealed  along  the  stream. 
He  had  to  be  forced  away  and  reasoned  into  flome- 
thing  like  calmness. 

It  was  now  nearly  three  in  the  morning,  so  mi- 
nute and  persistent  had  been  the  examination  of 
the  localities.  The  troops  resumed  the  route  to 
Bignan,  on  the  active  lookout  all  the  way,  qn**" 
tioning  the  trees  and  thickets  with  watchful  eye- 
No  discovery  rewarded  their  vigilance.  There  was 
nothing  left  for  it  but  to  wake  up  the  mayor  and 
report  their  disappointment. 

nr. 

M.  Brossard  dwelt  in  the  centre  of  the  burg. 
He  occupied  a  small  new  house  having  two  win- 
dows on  the  street.  On  the  ground-floor  were  two 
rooms,  —  a  kitchen  on  one  side,  and  a  dining  room  on 
the  other,  separated  by  an  entry-way  and  stairca^*  i 
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The  mayor's  chamber  was  above  the  dining-room ; 
a  largo  room  adjoining  this  chamber  was  unoccu- 
pied, and  contained  only  two  or  three  large  clothes- 
presses.  Above,  in  an  unpartitioned  garret,  slept 
the  old  peasant  woman,  utterly  deaf,  wno  kept  tne 
house  in  order,  and  occasionaUy  did  a  little  cook- 
ing when  M.  Brossard  did  not  dine  at  the  White 
Horse.  The  main  door  opening  on  the  street  was 
never  closed  with  more  than  the  latch.  A  bell 
within,  which  was  set  in  motion  by  the  opening  of 
the  door,  sufficed  for  the  protection  of  M.  Bros- 
sard, in  a  country  where  they  commit  a  murder 
Bometimes,  but  where  they  almost  never  rob.  On 
a  shelf  in  the  entry  were  a  lantern  and  matches,  at 
hand  for  the  mayor  when  he  came  home  after 
nightfall. 

The  adjunct,  who  knew  the  ways  of  the  house, 
lefl  the  soldiers  stationed  before  the  door,  went  in 
with  the  three  non-commissioned  officers,  lighted 
the  lantern,  ascended  the  staircase,  and  came  near 
falling  against  the  chamber  door.     At  the  instant, 
the  brigadier  of  gendarmery  suddenly  caught  him 
by  the  arm. 
"  Here  is  water  on  the  floor,"  he  said. 
The  adjunct  looked  and  saw  a  puddle  at  his  feet. 
He  quicldy  held  down  the  lantern  and  uttered  a 
loud  cry.    His  three  companions  had  stooped  at 
the  same  time  as  himself,  and  were  all  three  re- 
garding this  pool  with  horror. 
The  Drigaaier  was  the  first  to  rise. 
"  It  is  blood,"  he  said ;  "  there  has  been  mischief 
here  I "    They  burst  at  once  into  the  sleeping-room 
of  the  mayor. 

Except  a  penetrating  offensive  odor,  they  re- 
marked at  first  nothing  unusual.  The  furniture  was 
not  deranged ;  the  wmte  curtains  fell  on  both  sides 
of  the  bed  where  the  mayor  was  l}*ing.  They  ap- 
proached him  and  saw  tliat  the  sheets  were  spotted 
with  blood,  but  they  had  been  carefully  spread 
over  the  body.  The  adject  laid  his  hand  upon 
it ;  it  was  already  cold.  When  he  raised  the  sheet 
to  feel  the  heart,  the  three  officers  uttered  a  cry  of 
horror.  There  was  the  proclamation,  threatening 
the  chouans,  fastened  with  a  knife  thrust  in  the 
victim's  breast.  The  gendarme  from  Plumclec, 
who  had  had  experience  in  drawing  up  the  prepara- 
tory report  in  similar  cases,  now  set  about  examining 
the  room.  He  went  to  the  secretary ;  the  key  was 
in  the  lock  and  he  opened  it.  Everything  was  in 
order;  the  money  was  untouched  in  the  drawer. 
A  chest  of  drawers,  containing  linen  and  other 
effects,  had  not  been  disturbed.  A  writing-table 
of  stained  wood  was  in  the  state  M.  Brossard  had 
left  it.  TTie  pens,  inkstand,  pencils,  paper  were  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  order  they  haa  been  left  in 
over  night.  The  floor  was  covered  with  mud  and 
blood ;  It  was  evident  that  more  than  fifteen  per- 
sons had  entered  there,  and  that  they  came  from 
walking  in  wet  roads.  Traces  even  were  observed 
of  the  idnd  of  clayey  earth  that  is  found  on  this 
Kerdroguen  road.  The  mark^  of  heavy  nailed 
shoes  and  wooden  shoes  were  still  visible  \n  the 
moist  dirt,  where  the  butts  of  guns  had  also  left 
their  traces.  The  officer  searched  under  the  bed, 
turned  up  the  foot-rug  by  the  side  of  it,  and  shook 
the  curtains,  without  finding  anything  that  might 
lead  to  a  knowledge  of  who  were  the  guilty  actors. 
It  was  only  at  the  moment  of  quitting  tne  room 
that  the  adjunct  perceived  behind  a  chair  a  hat 
that  he  did  not  recognize  as  having  belonged  to 
the  mayor.  He  took  it  up,  and,  examining  it  by 
the  light  of  the  lantern,  could  see  the  following 


words  written  on  the  inside :  "  Jean  Pierre  Nayl, 
student  in  the  College  at  Yaimes,  Rue  des  Cha- 
noines.  No.  1 7." 

While  the  above  researches  were  carried  on,  the 
gendarmes  and  soldiers  were  scouring  the  country 
on  all  sides.  Among  the  attendants  at  the  fair 
next  day,  sentiments  were  divided.  Some  ap- 
proved the  assassination ;  the  laiger  number  blamed 
it;  the  legitimists  in  particular  loudly  expressed 
their  indignation ;  no  one,  however,  stirred  a  foot 
to  aid  the  gendarmes  in  &eir  search.  Jean  Brien, 
who  was  looked  on  as  the  leader  of  the  enterprise, 
could  not  be  found ;  \mt  they  succeeded  in  laying 
hands  on  Jean  Pierre  Nayl  and  his  two  brothers. 

It  was  proved  that  he  had  set  out  with  them  to 
join  the  band  of  Bignan  four  days  before  the  mur- 
der. They  were  arrested  at  a  charcoal  burner's 
hut  within  gunshot  of  Saint  Allouestre.  They 
made  no  resistance  and  quietly  submitted  to  b« 
conducted  to  the  jail  at  Vannes.  Ever}'body 
knew  them  in  the  Rue  du  Men^  and  everybody 
pitied  them  as  they  passed  there  in  open  day,  the 
three  tied  to  each  other  by  a  rope.  Widow  Guillemin, 
at  whose  house  they  lodged,  had  the  courage  to  go 
and  kiss  them  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  tell 
them  she  had  no  doubt  of  their  innocence. 

It  was  known  at  Vannes,  a  few  days  after,  that 
on  the  Sunday  preceding  the  murder,  old  Father 
Nayl  had  declared  before  all  the  world  on  the 
bowling-ground,  that  if  a  mayor  denounced  re- 
fractories he  ought  to  have  his  business  settled  for 
him  ;  that  it  womd  be  a  right  thing  to  do,  and  tnat 
he  only  hoped,  if  his  sons  were  denounced,  that 
they  might  nave  time  to  revenge  themselves  before 
they  were  caught. 


MARY  GRESLEY. 

AN    editor's    story. 
BY  ANTHONY   TROLLOPE. 

We  have  known  many  prettier  girls  than  Mary 
Gresley,  and  many  handsomer  women, — but  we 
never  knew  girl  or  woman  gifted  with  a  face  which 
in  supplication  was  more  suasive,  in  mef  more  sad, 
in  mirth  more  merry.  It  was  a  face  mat  compelled 
sympathy,  and  it  did  so  with  the  convicUon  on  the 
mind  of'^the  sympathizer  that  the  girl  was  alto- 
gether unconscious  of  her  own  power.  In  her 
intercourse  with  us  there  was,  alas !  much  more  of 
sorrow  than  of  mirth,  and' we  may  truly  say  that  in 
her  sufierings  we  suffered ;  but  still  there  came  to 
us  from  our  intercourse  with  her  much  of  delight 
mingled  with  the  sorrow;  and  that  delight  arose, 
parUy  no  doubt,  fix)m  her  woman's  charms,  —  from 
the  bright  eve,  the  beseeching  mouth,  the  soft  little 
hand,  and  the  feminine  grace  of  her  unpretending 
garments,  —  but  chiefly,  we  think,  firom  tne  extreme 
humanity  of  the  girl.  She  hadJitUe,  indeed  none, 
of  that  which  the  world  calls  80ciety>  but  yet  she 
was  pre-eminently  social.  Her  troubles  were  very 
heavy,  but  she  was  making  ever  an  unconscious 
eflbrt  to  throw  them  aside,  and  to  be  jocimd  in 
spite  of  their  weight  She  would  even  laugh  at 
them,  and  at  herself  as  bearing  them.  She  was  a 
little  fair-hidred  creature,  with  broad  brow  and  small 
nose  and  dimpled  chin,  with  no  brightness  of  com- 
plexion, no  luxuriance  of  hair,  no  swelling  glory  of 
bust  and  shoulders ;  but  with  a  pair  of  eyes  which, 
as  they  looked  at  you,  would  be  gemmed  always 
either  with  a  tear  or  with  some  spark  of  laughter,  and 
with  a  mouth  in  the  comers  of  which  was  ever 
lurking  some  little  spark  of  humor,  unless  when 
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some  unspoken  prayer  seemed  to  be  hanging  on 
her  lips.  Of  woman's  vanity  she  had  absolutely 
none.  Of  her  corporeal  self,  as  having  charms  to 
rivet  man's  love,  she  thought  no  more  than  does  a 
dog.  It  was  a  ^ult  with  ner  that  she  lacked  that 
Quality  of  womanhood.  To  be  loved  was  to  her  all 
Uie  world ;  unconscious  desire  for  the  admiration  of 
men  was  as  strong  in  her  as  in  other  women ;  and 
her  instinct  taught  her,  as  such  instincts  do  teach 
aH  women,  that  such  love  and  admiration  were  to  be 
the  firuit  of  what  feminine  gifts  she  possessed ;  but 
the  gifls  on  which  she  depended  —  depending  on 
them  without  thinking  on  tke  matter  —  were  her 
softness,  her  trust,  her  woman's  weakness,  and  that 
power  of  supplicating  by  her  eye  without  putting 
ner  petition  into  words  which  was  absoluteljr  irre- 
sistible. Where  is  the  man  of  fifty,  who  m  the 
course  of  his  life  has  not  learned  to  love  some  wo- 
man simply  because  it  has  come  in  his  way  to  help 
her,  and  to  be  good  to  her  in  her  struggles  ?  And 
if  added  to  that  source  of  affection  there  be  bright- 
ness, some  spark  of  humor,  social  ^fts,  and  a  strong 
flavor  of  that  which  we  have  ventured  to  call  hu- 
manity, such  love  may  become  almost  a  passion 
without  the  addition  of  much  real  beauty. 

But  in  thus  talking  of  love  we  must  guard  our- 
selves somewhat  from  miscomprehension.  In  love 
with  Mary  Gresley,  after  the  common  sense  of  the 
word,  we  never  were,  nor  would  it  have  become  us 
to  be  so.  Had  such  a  state  of  being  unfortunately 
befallen  us,  we  certainly  should  be  silent  on  the 
subject.  We  were  married  and  old ;  she  was  very 
young,  and  engaged  to  be  married,  always  talking 
to  us  of  her  engagement  as  a  thing  fixed  as  the 
stars.  She  looked  upon  us,  no  doubt,  —i  after  she 
had  ceased  to  regard  us  simply  in  our  editorial 
capacity,  —  as  a  subsidiary  ola  uncle  whom  Provi- 
dence had  supplied  to  her,  in  order,  that  if  it  were 
possible,  the  troubles  of  her  life  might  be  somewhat 
eased  by  assistance  to  her  from  that  special  quar- 
ter. We  regarded  her  first  almost  as  a  child,  and 
then  as  a  young  woman  to  whom  we  owed  that 
sort  of  protecting  care  which  a  CTaybeard  should 
ever  be  ready  to  give  to  the  weakness  of  feminine 
adolescence.  Nevertheless,  we  were  in  love  with 
her,  and  we  think  such  a  state  of  love  to  be  a 
wholesome  and  natural  condition.  We  might,  in- 
deed, have  loved  her  grandmother,  —  but  the  love 
would  have  been  very  different.  Had  circum- 
stances brought  us  into  connection  with  her  grand- 
mother, we  hope  we  should  have  done  our  duty,  and 
had  that  old  lady  been  our  friend,  we  should,  we 
trust,  have  done  it  with  alacrity.  But  in  our  inter- 
course with  Mary  Gresley  there  was  more  than 
that  She  charmed  us.  We  learned  to  love  the 
hue  of  that  dark  gray  stuff  frock  which  she  seemed 
always  to  wear.  \^Tien  she  would  sit  in  the  low 
arm-chair  opposite  td  us,  looking  up  into  our  eyes 
as  we  spoke  to  her  words  which  must  often  have 
stabbed  her  little  heart,  we  were  wont  to  caress 
her  with  that  inward  undemonstrative  embrace 
that  one  spirit  is  able  to  confer  upon  another.  We 
thought  ot  her  constantly,  perplexing  our  mind  for 
her  succor.  We  forgave  all  her  faults.  We  exag- 
gerated her  virtues.  We  exerted  omrselves  for  her 
with  a  zeal  that  was  perhaps  fatuous.  Though  we 
attempted  sometimes  to  look  black  at  her,  telling 
her  that  our  time  was  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in 
conversation  with  her,  she  soon  learned  to  know 
how  welcome  she  was  to  us.  Her  glove  —  which, 
by  the  by,  was  never  tattered,  thou^  she  was  very 
poor  —  was  an  object  of  regard  to  us.    Her  grand- 


mother's gloves  would  have  been  as  unacceptable  to 
us  as  any  other  morsel  of  old  kid  or  cotton.  Our 
heart  bled  for  her.  Now  the  heart  may  suffer 
much  for  the  sorrows  of  a  male  friend,  but  it  may 
hardly  for  such  be  said  to  bleed.  We  loved  her,  in 
short,  as  we  should  not  have  loved  her,  but  ^at 
she  was  young  and  gentle,  and  could  smile,  —  and, 
above  all,  but  that  she  looked  at  us  with  those 
bright,  beseechins,  tear-laden  eyes. 

jSteme,  in  his  latter  days,  when  very  near  Lis 
end,  wrote  passionate  love-letters  to  various  women, 
and  has  been  called  hard  names  by  Thackeray,  — 
not  for  writing  them,  but  because  he  thus  showed 
himself  to  be  incapable  of  that  sincerity  whicb 
should  have  bound  him  to  one  love.  We  do  not 
ourselves  much  admire  the  sentimentalism  of 
Sterne,  finding  the  expression  of  it  to  be  mawkish, 
and  thinking  that  too  often  he  misses  the  pathos 
for  which  he  strives  from  a  want  of  appreciation 
on  his  own  part  of  that  which  is  really  vigorous  in 
language  and  touching  in  sentiment  But  we  think 
that  Thackeray  has  been  somewhat  wrong  in 
throwing  that  blame  on  Sterne's  heart  which  should 
have  been  attributed  to  Ms  taste.  The  love  which  he 
declared  when  he  was  old  and  sick  and  dying  — 
a  worn-out  wreck  of  a  man  —  disgusts  us,  not  be- 
cause it  was  felt,  or  not  felt,  but  because  it  was 
told ;  —  and  told  as  thoudi  the  teller  meant  to  offer 
more  than  that  warmth  of  sympathy  which  woman's 
strength  and  woman's  weakness  combined  will 
ever  produce  in  the  hearts  of  certain  men.  This 
is  a  sympathy  with  which  neither  age,  nor  crutches, 
nor  matrimony,  nor  position  of  any  sort  need  con- 
aider  itself  to  be  incompatible.  It  is  unreason- 
ing, and  perhaps  irrational.  It  gives  to  outward 
form  and  grace  that  which  only  inward  merit  can 
deserve.  It  is  very  dangerous  because,  nnleas 
watched,  it  leads  to  words  which  express  that  which 
is  not  intended.  But,  though  it  may  be  controlled, 
it  cannot  be  killed.  He,  who  is  of  his  nature  open 
to  such  impression,  will  feel  it  while  breath  re- 
mains to  him.  It  was  that  wMch  destroyed  the 
character  and  happiness  of  Swift,  and  which 
made  Sterne  contemptible.  We  do  not  doubt  that 
such  unreasoning  sympathy,  exacted  by  feminine 
attraction,' was  suways  strong  in  Johnson's  heart; 
but  Johnson  was  strong  over  all,  and  could 
guard  himself  equally  from  misconduct  and  torn 
ridicule.  Such  sympathy  with  women,  such  in- 
capability of  withstanding  the  feminine  magnet  was 
very  strong  with  Goethe,  who  could  gu^  him- 
self from  ridicule,  but  not  from  misconduct  To  us 
the  child  of  whom  we  are  speaking  —  for  she  was 
so  then  —  was  ever  a  child.  But  she  bore  in  her 
hand  the  power  of  that  magnet,  and  we  admit  that 
the  needle  within  our  bosom  was  swayed  by  it 
Her  story  —  such  as  we  have  to  tell  it — was  as 
follows. 

Mary  Gresley,  at  the  time  when  we  first  knew 
her,  was  eighteen  years  old,  and  was  the  daughter 
of  a  medical  practitioner,  who  had  lived  and  died 
in  a  small  town  in  one  of  the  northern  counties. 
For  facility  in  telling  our  story  we  will  call  that 
town  Comboro.  Dr.  Gresley,  as  he  seemed  to 
have  been  called,  though  witnout  proper  claim  to 
the  title,  had  been  a  diligent  man,  and  fmrly  suc- 
cessful,—  except  in  this,  that  he  died  before  he 
had  been  able  to  provide  for  those  whom  he  left 
behind  him.  The  widow  still  had  her  own  modest 
fortune,  amounting  to  some  eighty  pounds  a  year ; 
and  that,  with  the  furniture  of  her  house,  was  her 
whole  wealth,  when  ghe  found  herself  thus  left  with 
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the  weight  of  the  world  apon  her  shoulders.  There 
was  one  other  daughter  oider  than  Mary,  whom  we 
never  saw,  but  who  was  always  mentioned  as  poor 
Fanny.    There  had  been  no  sons,  and  the  family 
consisted  of  the  mother  and  the  two  nrls.    Mary 
had  been  only  fifteen  when  her  fiither  oied,  and  up 
to  that  time  had  been  regarded  quite  as  a  child  by 
all  who  had  known  her.    Mrs.  Grcsley,  in  the  hour 
of  her  need,  did  as  widows  do  in  sucn  cases.    She 
sought  advice  from  her  clergyman  and  neighbors, 
and  was  counselled  to  take  anod^er  into  her  house. 
No  lodger  could  be  found  so  fittmg  as  the  curate, 
and  when  Mary  was  seventeen  years  old,  she  and 
the  curate  were  engaged  to  be  married.      The 
curate  paid  thirty  pounds  a  year  for  his  lodgings, 
and  on  this,  with  their  ownlittle  income,  the  widow 
and  her  two  daughters  had  managed  to  live.    The 
en^gement  was  known  to  them  all  as  soon  as  it 
had  been  known  to  Mary,    The  love-making,  in- 
deed, had  2one  on  beneath  the  eyes  of  the  mother. 
There  had  been  not  only  no  deceit,  no  privacy,  no 
separate  interests,  but,  as  far  as  we  ever  knew,  no 
question  as  to  prudence  in  the  making  of  the  en- 
gagement.   The    two    young    people    had   been 
brought  together,  had  loved  eacn  other,  as  was  so 
natural,  and  had  become  engird  as  a  matter  of 
course.    It  was  an  event  as  easy  to  be  foretold,  or 
at  least  as  easy  to  be  believed,  as  the  pairing  of  two 
birds.    From  what  we  heard  of  this  curate,  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Donne,  —  for  we  never  saw  him,  —  we 
fancy  that  he  was  a  simple,  pious,  commonplace 
young  man,  imbued  with  a  strong  idea  that  in  being 
made  a  priest  he  had  been  invested  with  a  nobility 
and  with  some  special  capacity  beyond  that  of  other 
men,  slight  in  body,  weak  in  health,  but  honest, 
true,  and  warm-hearted.    Then,  the  engagement 
having  bejBn  completed,  there  arose  the  question  of 
matrimony.      The    salary  of  the    curate    was  a 
hundred  a  year.    The  whole  income  of  the  vicar, 
an  old  man,  was,  after  pimnent  made  to  his  curate, 
two  hundred  a  y€>ar.     Cfould  the  curate,  in  such 
circumstances,  afford  to  take  to  himself  a  penni- 
less wife  of  seventeen  ?    Mrs.  Gresley  was  willing 
that  the  marriage  should  take  place,  and  that  they 
should  all  do  as  best  they  might  on  their  joint  in- 
come.   The  vicar's  wife,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
strong-minded,   sage,  though  somewhat  hard  wo- 
man, took  Mary  aside,  and  told  her  that  such  a 
thing  must  not  be.    There  would  come,  she  said, 
chilaren,  and  destitution,  and^  ruin.    She  knew 
perhaps  more  than  Mar}'  knew  when  Mary  told  us 
ner  story,  sitting  opposite  to  us  in  the  low  arm- 
chair.   It  was  the  aavice  of  the  vicar's  wife  that 
the  engagement  should  be  broken  off;  but  that,  if 
Ae  breakinff  of  the  en^gement  were  impossible, 
there  shoula  be  an  indefinite  period  of  waiting. 
Such  engagements  cannot  be  broken  off.    Toung 
hearts  will  not  consent  to  be  thus  torn  asunder. 
The  vicar's  wife  was  too  strong  for  them  to  get 
themselves  married  in  her  teeth,  and  the  period  of 
indefinite  waiting  was  commenced. 

And  now  for  a  moment  we  will  go  farther  back 
among  Mary's  youthful  days.  Child  as  she  seemed 
to  be,  she  had  in  very  early  years  taken  a  pen  in 
her  hand.  The  reader  need  hardly  be  told  that 
had  not  such  been  the  case  there  would  not  have 
arisen  any  cause  for  friendship  between  her  and 
me.  We  are  telling  an  Editor's  tale,  and  it  was  in 
our  editorial  capacity  that  Mary  first  came  to  us. 
Well,  —  in  her  earliest  attempts,  in  her  very  young 
days,  she  wrote,  —  Heaven  knows  what ;  poetry 
first  no  doubt ;  then,  God  help  her,  a  tragedy ; 


after  that,  when  the  curate-influence  first  com- 
menced, tales  for  the  conversion  of  the  ungodly ;  — 
and  at  last,  before  ^er  en^gement  was  a  fact,  hav- 
ing tried  her  wing  at  fiction,  in  the  form  of  those 
fiilse  little  dialogues  between  Tom  the  Saint  and 
Bob  the  Sinner,  she  had  completed  a  novel  in  one 
volume.  She  was  then  seventeen,  was  eng^ed  to 
be  married,  and  had  completed  her  novel  I  Pass- 
ing her  in  the  street  you  would  almost  have  taken 
her  for  a  child  to  whom  you  might  give  an  orange. 
Hiiherto  her  work  had  come  from  ambition, — 
or  from  a  feeling  of  somewhat  restless  piety  in- 
spired by  the  curate.  Now  there  arose  in  her 
young  mind  the  question  whether  such  talent  as 
she  possessed  might  not  be  turned  to  account  for 
ways  and  means,  and^used  to  shorten,  perhaps  ab- 
solutely to  annihilate,  that  uncertain  period  of 
waiting.  The  first  novel  was  seen  by  "  a  man  of 
letters  in  her  neighborhood,  who  pronounced  it 
to  be  very  clever ;  —  not  indeed  fit  as  yet  for  pub- 
lication, raulty  in  grammar,  faulty  even  in  spelling, 

—  how  I  loved  the  tear  that  shone  in  her  eye  as 
she  confessed  this  delinquency  I  —  faulty  of  course 
in  construction,  and  faulty  in  character;  —  bat 
still  clever.  The  man  of  letters  had  told  her  that 
she  mast  begin  again. 

Unfortunate  man  of  letters  in  having  thrust  upon 
him  so  terrible  a  task!  In  such  circumstances 
what  is  the  candid,  honest,  softrhearted  man  of 
letters  to  do  ?  "  Go,  girl,  and  mend  your  stock- 
ings. Learn  to  make  a  pfe.  If  you  work  hard,  it 
may  be  that  some  day  your  intellect  will  sufiice  to 
you  to  read  a  book  and  understand  it  For  the 
writing  of  a  book  that  shall  either  interest  or  in- 
struct a  brother  human  being  many  gifts  are  re- 
quired. Have  you  just  reason  to  believe  that  they 
have  been  given  to  you  ?  "  That  is  what  the  can- 
did, honest  man  of  letters  says  who  is  not  soft^ 
hearted ;  —  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred it  wil  I  probably  be  the  truth.  The  softrhearted 
man  of  letters  remembers'  that  this  case  may  be 
the  hundredth;  and,  unless  the  blotted  manuscript 
submitted  to  hun  is  conclusive  against  such  possir 
bility,  he  reconciles  it  to  his  conscience  to  tune  his 
counsel  to  that  hope.  Who  can  say  that  he  is 
wrong  ?  Unless  such  evidence  be  conclusive,  who 
can  venture  to  declare  that  this  aspirant  may  not 
be  the  one  who  shall  succeed?  Who  in  such 
emergency  does  not  remembfer  the  day  in  which  he 
also  was  one  of  the  hundred  of  whom  the  ninety- 
and-nine  must  fail  ?  —  and  vrill  not  remember  also 
the  many  convictions  on  his  ovrn  mind  that  he  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  the  one  appointed  ?  The  man 
of  letters  in  the  neighborhood  of  Comboro  to  whom 
poor  Mar}'*s  manuscript  was  shown  was  not  suffi- 
ciently hard-hearted  to  make  any  strong  attempt 
to  deter  her.  He  made  no  reference  to  the  easy 
stockings,  or  the  wholesome  pie,  —  pointed  out  the 
manifest  faults  which  he  saw,  and  added  —  we  do 
not  doubt  with  much  more  energy  than  he  threw 
into  his  words  of  censure  —  his  comfortable  as- 
surance that  there  was  great  promise  in*  the  work. 
Mary  Gresley  that  evenmg  burned  the  manuscript, 
and  began  another,  with  the  dictionary  close  at  her 
elbow. 

Then,  during  her  work,  there  occurred  two  cir- 
cumstances wmch  brought  upon  her  —  and  indeed, 
upon  the  household  to  which  she  belonged  —  in- 
tense SOTTOW  and  fpeatly  increased  trouble.  The 
first  of  these  apphed  more  especially  to  herself. 
The  Rev.  Arthur  Donne  did  not  approve  of  novels, 

—  of  other  novels  than  those  dialogues  between 
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Tom"  and  Bob,  of  the  falsehood  of  whicli  he  was 
unconscious,  —  and  expressed  a  desire  that  the 
writing  of  them  shoula  be  abandoned.  How  far 
the  lover  went  in  his  attempt  to  enforce  obedience 
we,  of  course,  could  not  know ;  but  he  pronounced 
the  edict,  and  the  edict,  though  not  ooeyed,  cre- 
ated tribulation.  Then  there  came  forth  another 
edict  which  had  to  be  obeyed,  —  an  edict  from  the 
probable  successor  of  the  late  Dr.  Gresley,  —  or- 
dering the  poor  curate  to  seek  employment  il  some 
clime  more  congenial  to  his  state  of  health  than 
that  in  which  he  was  then  living.  He  was  told 
that  hiar  throat  and  lungs  and  general  apparatus 
for  living  and  preaching  were  not  strong  enough 
for  those  hj^^erborean  springs,  and  that  he  must 
seek  a  southern  climate.  He  did  do  so,  and,  before  I 
became  acquainted  with  Marv,  had  transferred  his 
services  to  a  small  town  in  Dorsetshire.  The  en- 
gagement, of  course,  was  to  be  as  valid  as  ever, 
though  matrimony  must  be  postponed,  more  indefi- 
nitely even  than  heretofore.  iBut  if  Mary  could 
write  novels  and  sell  them,  then  how  glorious 
would  it  be  to  follow  her  lover  into  Dorsetshire ! 
The  Rev.  Arthur  Donne  went,  and  the  curate  who 
came  in  his  place  was  a  married  man,  wanting  a 
house,  and  not  lodgings.  So  Mary  Gresley  perse- 
vered with  her  second  novel,  and  completed  it 
before  she  was  eighteen. 

The  literary  friend  in  the  neighborhood  —  to 
the  chance  of  whose  acquaintance  I  was  indebted 
for  my  subsequent  friendship  with  Mary  Gresley  — 
found  this  work  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  the 
first.  He  was  an  elderly  man,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged nearly  all  his  life  in  the  conduct  of  a  scien- 
tific and  agricultural  periodical,  and  was  the  last 
man  whom  I  should  have  taken  as  a  sound  critic 
on  works  of  fiction ;  but  with  spelling,  gram- 
matical construction,  and  the  composition  of  sen- 
tences he  was  acqu^nted;  and  he  assured  Mary 
that  her  progress  had  been  great. '  Should  she 
bum  that  second  story?  she  asked  him.  She 
would  if  he  so  recommended,  and  begin  another 
the  nejct  day.  Such  was  not  his  advice.  "  I  have 
a  friend  in  London,"  said  he,  "  who  has  to  do  with 
such  things,  and  you  shall  go  to  him.  I  will.give 
you  a  letter."  He  gave  her  the  fatal  letter,  and 
she  came  to  us. 

She  came  up  to  town  with  her  novel ;  but  pot  on- 
ly with  her  novel,  for  she  brought  her  mother  with 
ner.  So  great  was  her  eloquence,  so  excellent  her 
suasive  power  either  with  ner  tongue  or  by  that 
look  of  supplication  in  her  face,  that  she  induced 
her  mother  to  abandon  her  home  in  Gomboro,  and 
trust  herself  to  London  lodgings.  The  house  was  let 
furnished  to  the  new  curate,  and  when  I  first  heard  of 
the  Gresleys  they  were  living  on  the  second  floor  in  a 
small  street  near  to  the  Euston  Square  station.  Poor 
Fanny,  as  she  was  called,  was  left  in  some  humble 
home  at  Gomboro,  and  Mary  travelled  up  to  try 
her  fortune  in  the  great  city.  When  we  came  to 
know  her  well  we  expressed  our  doubts  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  such  *a  step.  Yes,  the  vicar's  wife  had 
been  strong  against  the  move.  Mary  confessed  as 
much.  That  ladjr  had  spoken  most  forcible  words, 
had  uttered  temble  predictions,  had  told  sundry 
tmths.  But  Mary  had  prevailed  and  the  journey 
was  made,  and  the  lodgings  were  taken. 

We  can  now  come  to  the  day  on  which  we  first 
saw  her.  She  did  not  write,  but  came  direct  to  us 
with  her  manuscript  in  her  hand.  "  A  young  wo- 
man, sir,  wants  to  see  you,"  said  the  cleric,  in  that 
tone  to  which  we  were  so  well  accustomed,  and 


which  indicated  ihe  dislike  which  he  had  learned 
from  us  to  the  reception  of  unknown  visitors. 

'"  Young  woman  1    What  young  woman  ?  ** 

"  Well,  sir,  she  is  a  very  young  woman,  —  qmte 
a  girl  like." 

"  I  suppose  she  has  got  a  name.  Who  sent  her  ? 
I  cannot  see  any  young  woman  without  knowing 
why.    What  does  she  want  ?  "   • 

"  Grot  a  manuscript  in  her  hand,  sir." 

<*  1  've  no  doubt  she  has  and  a  ton  of  manuscript 
in  drawers  and  cupboards.  Tell  her  to  write.  I 
won't  see  any  woman,  young,  or  old,  without  know- 
ing who  she  is."  The  man  retired,  and  soon  re- 
turned vrith  an  envelope  belonging  to  the  office,  on 
which  was  written,  "Miss  Mary  Gresley,  late  of 
Coraboro."  He  also  brou^t  me  a  note  from  "  the 
man  of  letters  "  down  in  Dorsetshire.  "  Of  what 
sort  is  she  V  "  I  asked,  looking  at  the  introduction. 

"  She  ain't  amiss  as*  to  looks,"  said  the  clerk; 
"  and  she 's  modest-like."  Now  certainly  it  is  the  fact 
that  all  female  literary  aspirants  are  not  **  modest- 
like."  We  read  our  friend's  letter  through  while 
gK)r  MaJry  was  standing  at  the  counter  below, 
ow  eagerly  should  we  have  run  to  greet  ber, 
to  save  her  from  the  gaze  of  the  public,  to  wel- 
come her  at  least  with  a  chair  and  the  warmth  of 
our  editorial  fire,  had  we  guessed  then  what  were 
her  qufiJities  I  It  was  not  long  before  she  knew  the 
way  up  to  our  sanctum  without  any  clerk  to  dww 
her,  and  not  long  before  we  knew  well  the  sound  of 
that  low  but  not  timid  knock  at  our  door,  made,  al- 
ways with  the  handle  of  the  parasol,  with  which  her 
advent  was  heralded.  We  will  confess  that  there  was 
always  music  to  our  ears  in  that  light  tap  fix>m  the 
little  round  wooden  knob.  The  man  of  letters 
in  Dorsetshire,  whom  we  had  known  well  for  many 
years,  had  been  never  known  to  us  with  intimacy. 
We  had  bought  with  him  and  sold  with  hixu, 
had  talked  with  him,  and,  perhaps,  walked  with 
him ;  but  he  was  not  one  witn  whom  we  had  eaten 
or  drunk,  or  prayed.  A  dull,  well-instructed,  hon- 
est man  he  was,  fond  of  his  money,  and,  as  we  hid 
thought,  as  unlikely  as  any  man  to  be  waked  to  en- 
thusiasm bv  the  ambitious  dreams  of  a  young  girl. 
But  Mary  had  been  potent  even  over  him,  wad  he 
had  written  to  me,  saying  that  Miss  Gresley  was  t 
voung  lady  of  exceeding  promise,  in  respect  of  whom 
lie  had  a  strong  presentiment  that  she  would  rise,  if 
not  to  eminence,  at  least  to  a  good  position  as  a 
writer.  "  But  she*  is  very  youn^,"  he  added.  Hav- 
ing read  this  letter,  we  at  last  desired  our  clerk  to 
send  the  lady  up. 

We  remember  her  step  as  she  came  to  the  door 
timid  enough  then,  —  hesitating  but  yet  with  an  as- 
sumed lightness,  as  though  she  was  determined  to 
show  us  that  she  was  not  ashamed  of  what  she  was 
doing.  She  had  on  her  head  a  light  straw  hat  sach 
as  then  was  verj'  unusual  in  London,  —  and  is  not 
now;  we  believe,  commonly  worn  in  the  streets  of 
the  metropolis  by  ladies  who  believe  themselves  to 
know  what  they  are  about.  But  it  was  a  hat  worn  up- 
on her  head,  and  not  a  straw  plate  done  up  with  rib- 
bons, and  reaching  down  the  incline  of  the  forehead 
as  far  as  the  top  of  the  nose.  And  she  was  dressed 
in  a  gray  stuflffrock,  with  a  little  black  bandround  her 
waist.  As  far  as  our  memory  goes,  we  never  saw  ber 
in  any  other  dress,  or  with  other  hat  or  bonnet  on  her 
head.  "  And  what  can  we  do  for  you,  —  Miss  Gres- 
ley ?  "  we  said,  standing  up  and  holding  the  literan* 
gentleman's  letter  in  our  hand.  We  had  almost  said) 
"  my  dear,"  seeing  her  youth  and  remembering  our 
own  age.  We  were  afterwards  glad  that  we  had  not 
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80  addressed  her ;  though  it  came  before  long  that  we 
did  call  her  "  my  dear,    —  in  quite  another  spirit. 

She  recoiled  a  little  from  the  tone  of  our  voice, 

but  recovered  herself  at  once.     "  Mr. thinks 

that  70U  can  do  somethins  for  me.  I  have  written 
a  novel,  and  I  have  brought  it  to  you." 

"  You  are  very  young,  are  you  not,  to  have  writ- 
ten a  novel  ?  " 

"  lam  young,"  she  said, "  but  perhaps  older  than 
yon  think.  I  am  eighteen."  Then  for  the  first 
time  there  came  into  her  eye  that  gleam  of  a  merry 
humor  which  never  was  allowed  to  dwell  there  long, 
but  which  was  so  alluring  when  it  showed  itself. 

*'  That  is  a  ripe  age,"  we  said,  laughing,  and  then 
we  bade  her  seat  herself.  At  once  we  began  to 
pour  forth  that  long  and  dull  and  ugly  lesson  which 
IS  so  common  to  our  life,  in  which  we  tried  to  ex- 
plain to  our  unwilling  pupil  that  of  all  respectable 
professions  foryoimg  women  literature  is  tne  most 
uncertain,  the  most  heart-breaking,  and  the  most 
dangerous.  "  You  hear  of  the  few  who  are  remu- 
nerated," we  said ;  *<  but  you  hear  nothing  of  the 
thousands  that  MV 

**  It  is  so  noble  1 "  she  replied. 

"  But  so  hopeless." 

•'  There  are  those  who  succeed." 

^  Yes,  indeed.  Even  in  a  lottery  one  must  gain 
the  prize ;  but  they  who  trust  to  lotteries  break 
their  hearts." 

**  But  literatmre  is  not  a  lottery.    If  I  am  fit,  I 

shall  succeed.    Mr.  thinks  I  may  succeed." 

Many  more  words  of  wisdom  we  spoke  to  her,  and 
well  do  we  remember  her  reply  when  we  had  run 
all  our  line  ofi*  the  reel,  and  had  completed  our  ser- 
mon. ^  I  shall  go  on  all  the  same,"  she  said.  <<  I 
shall  try,  and  try  again,  —  and  again." 

Her  power  over  us,  to  a  certain  extent,  was 
soon  established.  Of  course  we  promised  to  read 
the  MS.,  and  turned  it  over,  no  doubt  with  an  anx- 
ious countetiance,  to  see  of  what  nature  was  the 
writing.  There  is  a  feminine  scrawl  of  a  nature  so 
terrible  that  the  task  of  reading  becomes  worse 
than  the  treadmill.  "  I  know  I  can  write  well,  — 
thoush  I  am  not  onite  sure  about  the  spelling," 
said  Mary,  as  she  observed  the  glance  of  our  eyes. 
She  spoke  truly.  The  writing  was  good,  though 
the  erasures  and  alterations  were  verv  numerous. 
And  then  the  story  was  intended  to  nil  onlv  one 
volume.  "  1  will  copy  it  for  you  if  you  wish  it," 
said  Mary.  '*  Thougn  there  are  so  many  scratch- 
ings  out,  it  has  been  copied  once."  We  would  not 
for  worlds  have  given  her  such  labor,  and  then  we 
promised  to  read  the  tale.  We  forget  how  it  was 
Drought  about,  but  she  told  us  at  that  interview 
that  ner  mother  had  obtained  leave  from  the  pas- 
tiT-cook  round  the  comer  to  sit  there  waiting  till 
Mary  should  rejoin  her.  "  I  thought  it  would  be 
trouble  enough  for  you  to  have  one  of  us  here,"  she 
said,  with  her  little  laugh  when  I  asked  her  why 
she  had  not  brought  her  mother  on  vrith  her.  I  own 
that  I  felt  that  she  had  been  wise ;  and  when  I  told 
her  that  if  she  would  call  on  me  again  that  dav 
week  I  would  then  have  read  at  any  rate  so  much 
of  her  work  as  would  enable  me  to  give  her  my 
opinion,  I  did  not  invite  her  to  bring  her  mother 
with  her.  I  knew  that  I  could  talk  more  fi^elv  to 
the  girl  without  the  mother's  presence,  ifven 
when  yon  are  past  fifty,  and  intend  only  to  preach 
a  sermon,  vou  do  not  wish  to  have  a  mother  present. 

When  she  was  gone  we  took  up  the  roll  of  paper 
and  examined  it.  We  looked  at  the  division  into 
chapters,  at  the  various  mottoes  the  poor  child  had 


chosen,  pronounced  to  ourselves  the  name  of  the 
story, — it  was  simply  the  name  of  the  heroine,  an 
easy-goin^,  unaffected,  well-chosen  name,  —  and 
read  the  last  page  of  it.  On  such  occasions  the 
reader  of  the  work  begins  his  task  almost  with  a 
conviction  that  the  labor  which  he  is  about  to  im- 
dertake  will  be  utterly  thrown  away.  He  feels  all 
but  sure  that  the  matter  will  be  bad,  that  it  will  be 
better  for  all  parties,  writer,  intended  readers,  and 
intended  publisher,  that  the  written  words  .should 
not  be  conveyed  into  t3rpe,  —  that  it  will  be  his 
duty  afler  some  fashion  to  convey  that  unwelcome 
opinion  to  the  writer,  and  that  the  writer  will  go 
away  incredulous,  and  accusing  mentally  the  Men- 
tor of  the  moment  of  all  manner  of  literary  sins, 
amon^  which  ignorance,  jealousy,  and  falsehood 
will,  m  the  poor  author's  imagination,  be  mos|; 
prominent.  And  yet  when  the  writer  was  asking 
for  that  opinion,  declaring  his  especial  desire  that 
the  opinion  should  be  candid,  protesting  that  his 
present  wish  is  to  have  some  gauge  of  his  own  ca- 
pability, and  that  he  has  come  to  you  believing  yon 
to  be  above  others  able  to  give  bun  that  gauge,  — 
while  his  petition  to  you  was  being  made,  he  was 
in  every  respect  sincere.  He  had  come  desirous  to 
measure  himself,  and  had  believed  that  you  could 
measure  him.  When  coming  he  did  not  tMnk  that 
you  would  declare  him  to  be  an  ApoUo.  He  had 
told  himself,  no  doubt,  how  probable  it  was  that 
yon  would  point  out  to  him  tnat  he'  was  a  dwarf. 
Vou  find  him  to  be  an  ordinary  man,  measuring 
perhaps  five  feet  seven,  and  unable  to  reach  ^e 
standard  of  the  particular  renment  in  which  he  is 
ambitious  of  servmg.  You  teU  him  so  in  what  civ- 
illest  words  you  luiow,  and  you  are  at  once  con- 
victed in  his  mind  of  jealousy,  ignorance,  and  false- 
hood t  And  yet  he  is  perhaps  a  most  excellent 
fellow,  —  and  capable  of  performing  the  best  of 
service,  only  in  some  other  regiment  I  As  we 
looked  at  Miss  Gresley's  manuscript,  tumbling  it 
through  our  hands,  we  expected  even  firom  ner 
some  such  result.  She  had  gained  two  things  from 
us  already  by  her  outward  and  inward  gifts,  such 
as  they  were,  —  first  that  we  would  read  her  story, 
and  secondly  that  we  would  read  it  quickly;  but 
she  had  not  as  yet  gained  from  us  any  belief  that 
by  reading  it  we  comd  serve  it. 

We  did  read  it,  —  the  most  of  it  before  we  left 
our  editorial  chair  on  that  afternoon,  so  that  we 
lost  altogether  the  daily  walk  so  essential  to  our 
editorial  nealth,  and  were  put  to  the  expense  of  a 
cab  on  our  return  home.  And  we  incurred  some 
minimum  of  domestic  discomfort  from  the  &ct  that 
we  did  not  reach  our  own  door  till  twenty  minutes 
after  our  appointed  dinner  hour.  ''  I  have  this  mo- 
ment come  ttom  the  office  as  hard  as  a  cab  could 
bring  me,"  we  said  in  answer  to  the  mildest  of  re- 
proaches, explaining  nothine  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
cause  which  had  kept  us  so  long  at  our  work. 

We  must  not  allow  our  readers  to  suppose  that 
the  intensity  of  our  application  had  arisen  from  the 
overwhelming  interest  of  the  story.  It  was  not 
that  the  story  entranced  us,  but  that  our  feeling  for 
Uie  writer  grew  as  we  read  the  story.  It  was  sim- 
ple, unaffected,  and  almost  painfully  unsensationa]. 
It  contained,  as  I  came  to  perceive  afterwards,  little 
more  than  a  recital  of  what  her  imadnation  told 
her  might  too  probably  be  the  result  of  her  own  en- 
gagement. It  was  the  story  of  two  young  people 
whobecome  engaged  and  cannot  be  married.  Ailer 
a  course  of  years  the  man,  with  many  true  argu- 
ments, asks  to  be  absolved.    The  woman  yields 
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with  an  expressed  conyiction  that  her  lover  is 
righty  setUes  herself  down  for  maiden  life,  then 
breaks  her  heart  and  dies.  The  character  of  the 
man  was  utterly  untrue  to  Nature.  That  of  the 
woman  was  true,  but  commonplace.  Other  interest, 
or  other  character  there  was  none.  The  dialogues 
between  the  lovers  were  many  and  tedious,  and 
hardly  a  word  was  spoken  between  them  which  two 
lovers  really  would  have  uttered.  It  was  clearly 
not  a  work  as  to  which  I  could  tell  my  little  friend 
that  she  mi^ht  depend  upon  it  for  fame  or  fortune. 
When  I  had  finished  it  I  was  obliged  to  tell  myself 
that  I  could  not  advise  her  even  to  publish  it.  But 
yet  I  could  not  say  that  she  had  mistaken  her  own 
powers  or  appliea  herself  to  a  profession  beyond 
tier  reach,  jjiere  was  a  grace  and  delicacy  in  her 
w6rk  which  were  charming.  Occasionally  she  es- 
carped £rom  the  trammels  of  grammar,  but  only  so 
far  that  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  point  out  to  her 
her  errors.  There  was  not  a  wora  that  a  young 
lady  should  not  have  written;  and  there  were 
throughout  the  whole  evident  signs  of  honest  work. 
We  had  six  days  to  think  it  over  between  our 
completion  of  the  task  and  her  second  visit. 

She  came  exactly  at  the  hour  appointed,  and 
seated  herself  at  once  in  the  arm-chair  before  us  as 
soon  as  the  young  man  had  closed  the  door  behind 
him.  There  had  been  no  great  occasion  for  nerv- 
ousness at  her  ^st  visit,  and  she  had  then,  by  an 
eTident  effort,  overcome  the  diffidence  incidental  to 
a  meeting  with  a  stranger.  But  now  she  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  her  anxiety.  '*  Well,''  she  s^d^ 
leaning  forward,  and  loddng  up  into  our  fSsice,  with 
her  two  hands  folded  together. 

Even  though  Truth,  standing  full  panoplied  at 
our  elbow,  had  positively  demanded  it,  we  could 
not  have  told  her  then  to  mend  her  stockings  and 
bake  her  pies  and  desert  the  calling  that,  she  had 
choaen.  She  was  simply  irresistible,  and  would,  we 
feaT)  have  constrained  us  into  falsehood  had  the 
quei^on  been  between  .falsehood  and  absolute 
reprobation  of  her  work.  To  have  spoken  hard, 
heart-breaking  words  to  her,  would  have  been  like 
Btittdng  a  child  when  it  comes  to  kiss  you.  We  fear 
that  we  were  not  absolutely  true  at  first,  and  that 
by  that  absence  of  truth  we  made  subsequent  pain 
man  painful.  '^Well,"  she  said^  looking  up  into 
our  &ce.  <<  Have  you  read  it  ?  "  We  told  her  that 
we  bad  read  every  word  of  it.  **  And  it  is  no  good  ?  " 

We  fear  that  we  besan  by  telling  her  that  it 
cerUinly  was  good,  —  after  a  fashion,  very  good,  — 
considering  her  youth  and  necessary  inexperience, 
verr  good  indeeo.  As  we  said  this  she  shook  her 
head,  and  sent  out  a  spark  or  two  from  her  eyes, 
iniimating  her  conviction  that  excuses  or  quasi 
pndse  founded  on  her  youth  would  avail  her  noth- 
infl.  **  Would  anybody  buy  it  from  me  ?  "  she 
a£ed.  No,  we  did  not  think  that  any  publisher 
would  pay  her  mone;^  for  it.  "  Would  they  print 
it  Ibr  me  without  costing  me  anything  ?  "  luen  we 
told  her  the  truth  as  nearly  as  we  could.  She 
ladked  experience ;  and  if,  as  she  had  declared  to 
us  before,  she  was  determined  to  persevere,  she 
must  try  again,  and  must  Ipam  more  of  that  lesson 
of  the  world's  ways  which  was  so  necessary  to 
those  who  attempted  to  teach  that  lesson  to  others. 
<<Bittt  I  shall  try  again  at  once,"  she  said.  We 
shook  our  head,  endeavoring  to  shake  it  kindly. 
"  Currer  Bell  was  only  a  young  girl  when  she  suc- 
ceeded,'' she  added.  The  injury  which  Currer  Bell 
did  after  this  fashion  was  almost  equal  to  that  per- 
petrated by  Jack  Sheppard. 


She  remained  with  us  then  for  above  an  hour, — 
fi)r  more  than  two  probably,  though  the  time  was 
not  specially  marked  by  us ;  and  before  her  visit 
was  brought  to  a  close  she  had  told  us  of  her  en- 
gagement with  the  curate.  Indeed,  we  believe  that 
tibe  greater  part  of  her  little  history  as  hitherto 
narrated  was  madd  known  to  us  on  that  occasion. 
We  asked  aft;er  her  mother  early  in  the  interview, 
and  learned  that  she  was  not  on  this  occasion  kept 
waiting  at  the  pastry-cook's  shop.  Mary  had  come 
alone,  making  use  of  some  mendly  omnibus,  of 
which  she  had  learned  the  route.  When  she  told 
us  that  she  and  her  mother  had  come  up  td  London 
solely  with  the  view  of  forwarding  her  views  in  her 
intended  profession,  we  ventured  to  ask  whether  it 
would  not  be  wiser  for  them  to  return  to  Comboro, 
seeing  how  improbable  it  was  that  she  would  have 
matter  fit  for  the  press  within  any  short  period. 
Then  she  explained  that  they  had  calculated  that 
they  would  be  able  to  live  m  London  for  twelve 
months,  if  they  spent  nothing  except  on  absolute 
necessaries.  The  poor  girl  seemed  to  keep  back 
nothing  from  us.  <<We  have  clothes  that  will 
carry  us  through,  and  we  shall  be  very  carefuL  ^  I 
came  in  an  omnibus ;  but  I  shall  walk  if  you  will 
let  me  come  agidn."  Then  she  asked  me  for  ad- 
vice. How  was  she  to  set  about  further  work  with 
the  best  chance  of  turning  it  to  account  ? 

It  had  been  altogether  the  fault  of  that  retired 
literary  gentleman  down  in  the  North,  who  had 
obtained  what  standing  he  had  in  the  world  of 
letters  by  writing  about  guano  and  the  cattle 
plague.  Divested  of  all  responsibility,  and  fearing 
no  further  trouble  to  himself^  he  had  ventured  to 
tell  this  girl  that  her  work  was  fUl  of  promise. 
Promise  means  probability,  and  in  this  case  there 
was  nothing  beyond  a  most  remote  chance.  That 
she  and  her  mother  should  have  left  their  little 
household  gods,  and  come  up  to  London  on  such  a 
chance,  was  a  thing  terrible  to  the  mind.  But  we 
felt  before  these  two  hours  were  over  that  we  could 
not  throw  her  off  now.  We  had  become  old  friends, 
and  there  had  been  that  between  us  which  are 
her  a  positive  claim  upon  our  time.  She  had  sat 
in  our  arm-chair,  leaning  forward  with  her  elbows 
on  her  knees  and  her  hands  stretched  out,  Ull  we, 
caught  by  the  charm  of  her  unstudied  intimacy, 
had  wheeled  round  our  chair,  and  had  placed  oui^ 
selves,  as  nearly  as  the  circumstances  woidd  admit, 
in  the  same  position.  The  magnetism  had  already 
begun  to  act  upon  us.  We  soon  found  ourselves 
taking  it  for  granted  that  she  was  to  remain  in 
London  and  begin  another  book.  It  was  imposa- 
ble  to  resist  her.  Before  the  interview  was  over, 
we,  who  had  been  conversant  with  all  these  matters 
before  she  was  bom ;  wc,  who  had  latterly  come  to 
regard  our  own  editorial  feult  as  being  chiefly  that 
of  personal  hardmess ;  we,  who  had  repulsed  aspi- 
rant novelists  by  the  score,  —  we  had  consented  to 
be  a  party  to  the  creation^  if  not  to  the  actual  writ- 
ing, of  this  new  book  I 

It  was  to  be  done  after  this  ftishion.  She  was  to 
fabricate  a  plot,  and  to  bring  it  to  us,  written  on 
two  sides  of  a  sheet  of  letter  paper.  On  the  reverse 
sides  we  were  to  criticise  this  plot,  and  prepare 
emendations.  Then  she  was  to  make  out  skeletons 
of  the  men  and  women  who  were  afterwards  to  be 
clothed  with  flesh  and  made  alive  with  blood,  and 
covered  with  cuticles.  After  that  she  was  to  ar- 
range her  proportions ;  and  at  last,  before  she  began 
to  write  the  story,  she  was  to  describe  in  detail  such 
part  of  it  as  was  to  be  told  in  each  chapter.     On 
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every  advancing  wavelet  of  the  work  we  were  to 
give  her  our  written  refnarks.  All  this  we  promised 
to  do  because  of  the  quiver  in  her  lip,  and  the  alteiv 
nate  tear  and  sparkle  in  her  eye.  "Now  that  I 
have  found  a  friend,  I  feel  sure  that  I  can  do  it," 
she  said,  as  she  held  our  hand  tightly  before  she 
left  us. 

In  about  a  month,  during  which  she  had  twice 
written  to  us,  and  twice  been  answered,  she  came 
with  her  plot.  It  was  the  old  story,  with  some  ad- 
ditions and  some  change.  There  was  matrimony 
instead  of  death  at  the  end,  and  an  old  aunt  was 
brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  relenting  and  produc- 
ing an  income.  We  added  a  few  details,  feeling 
as  we  did  so  that  we  were  the  very  worst  of  botchers. 
We  doubt  now  whether  the  old,  sad,  simple  story 
was  not  the  better  of  the  two.  Then,  after  another 
lengthened  interview,  we  sent  our  pupil  back  to 
create  her  skeletons.  When  she  came  with  the 
skeletons  we  were  dear  friends,  and  we  had  learned 
to  call  her  Mary.  Then  it  was  that  she  first  sat  at 
our  editorial  table,  and  wrote  a  lovo-letter  to  the 
curate.  It  was  then  mid- winter,  wanting  but  a  few 
days  to  Christmas,  and  Arthur,  as  she  called  him, 
did  not  like  the  cold  weather.  "  He  does  not  say 
so,"  she  said, "  but  I  fear  he  is  ill.  Don't  you  think 
there  are  some  people  with  whom  everything  is  un- 
fortunate?" She  wrote  her  letter,  and  ^d  re- 
covered her  spirits  before  she  took  her  leave. 

We  then  proposed  to  her  to  bring  her  mother  to 
dine  with  us  on  Christmas  Day.  We  had  made  a 
clean  b  reast  of  it  at  home  in  regard  to  our  heart- 
"flutteriwgs,  and  had  been  met  wim  a  su^estion  that 
some  kindness  might  with  propriety  be  shown  to 
the  old  lady  as  well  as  to  the  young  one.  We  had 
felt  grateful  to  the  old  lady  lor  not  coming  to  our 
office  with  her  daughter,  and  had  at  once  assented. 
When  we  made  the  suggestion  to  Mary  there  came 
first  a  blush  over  all  her  face,  and  then  there  fol- 
lowed the  well-known  smile  before  the  blush  was 
gone.  "  Yon  '11  all  be  dressed  fine,"  she  said.  We 
protested  that  not  a  garment  would  be  changed  by 
any  of  the  family  after  the  decent  church-going  in 
the  morning.  "  Just  as  I  am  ?  "  she  asked.  "  Just 
as  you  are,  we  said,  looking  at  the  dear  gray  frock, 
ad^ng  some  mocking  assertion  that  no  possible 
combination  of  millinery  could  improve  her.  "  And 
mamma  will  be  just  the  same  ?  Tnen  we  will  come," 
she  said.  Wo  told  her  an  absolute  falsehood,  as  to 
some  necessity  which  would  take  us  in  a  cab  to 
Euston  Square  on  the  afternoon  of  that  Christmas 
Day,  so  that  we  could  call  and  bring  them  both  to 
our  house  without  trouble  or  expense.  "  You  ^ha'n't 
do  anything  of  the  kind,"  she  said.  However  we 
swore  to  our  falsehood,  —  perceiving,  as  we  did  so, 
that  she  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it ;  but  in  the 
matter  of  the  cab  we  had  our  own  wav. 

We  found  the  mother  to  be  what  we  had  exiwjcted, 
—  a  weak,  ladylike,  lachrymose  old  lady,  endowed 
with  a  profouna  admiration  for  her  daughter,  and  so 
bashful  that  she  could  not  at  all  enjoy  her  plum- 
puddinjj.  We  think  that  Mary  did  enjoy  hers 
thorou^y.  She  made  a  little  speech  to  the  mistress 
of  the  nouse,  praising  ourselves  with  warm  words 
and  tearful  eyes,  and  immediately  won  the  heart 
of  a  new  firiend.  She  allied  herself  warmly  to  our 
daughters,  put  up  ^th  the  school-boy  pleasantries  of 
our  sons,  and  before  the  evening  was  over  was  dressed 
up  as  a  ghost  for  the  amusement  of  some  neighbor- 
ing chilm^n  who  were  brought  in  to  play  snapdrag- 
on. Mrs.  Grcsley,  as  she  temk  her  tea  and  cnmi- 
bled  her  bit  of  cake,  seated  on  a  distant  sofa,  was  | 


not  so  happy,  partly  because  she  remembered  her 
old  gown,  and  partly  because  our  wife  was  a  stranger 
to  her.  Mary  had  forgotten  both  circumstances 
before  the  dinner  was  half  over.  She  was  the 
sweetest  ghost  that  ever  was  seen.  How  pleasant 
would  be  our  ideas  of  departed  spirits  if  sucn  ghosts 
would  visit  us  firemiently ! 

They  repeated  their  visits  to  us  not  unfrequently 
during  the  twelve  months ;  but  as  the  whole  inter- 
est attaching  to  our  intercourse  had  reference  to 
circiunstances  which  took  place  in  that  editorial 
room  of  ours,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  refer  fur- 
ther to  the  hours,  very  pleasant  to  ourselves,  which 
she  spent  with  us  in  our  domestic  life.  She  was 
ever  made  welcome  when  she  came,  and  was  known 
by  us  as  a  dear,  well-bred,  modest,  clever  little  girl. 
The  novel  went  on.  That  catalogue  of  the  skeletons 
gave  us  more  trouble  than  all  the  rest,  and  many 
were  the  tears  which  she  shed  over  it,  and  sad  were 
the  misgivings  hy  which  she  was  afflicted,  though  nev- 
er vanquished  !  How  was  it  to  be  expected  that  a  girl 
of  eighteen  should  portray  characters  such  as  she 
had  never  known?  In  her  intercourse  with  the 
curate  all  the  intellect  had  been  on  her  side.  She 
had  loved  him  because  it  was  requisite  to  her  to 
love  some  one ;  and  now,  as  she  had  loved  him,  she 
was  as  true  as  steel  to  him.  But  there  had  been  al- 
most nothing  for  her  to  learn  from  him.  The  plan 
of  the  novel  went  on,  and  as  it  did  so  we  bec^une 
more  and  more  despondent  as  to  its  success.  And 
through  it  all  we  knew  how  contnuy  it  was  to  onr 
own  judgment  to  expect,  even  to  dream  of,  anything 
but  failure.  Thougn  we  went  on  working  with  her, 
finding  it  to  be  quite  impossible  to  resist  her  en- 
treaties, we  did  tell  her  from  day  to  day  that,  even 
presuming  she  were  entitled  to  hope  lor  ultimate 
success,  sue  must  go  through  an  apprenticeship  of 
ten  years  before  she  could  reach  it.  Then  she 
would  sit  silent,  repressing  her  tears,  and  searching 
for  arguments  with  which  to  support  her  cause. 

"  Working  hard  is  apprenticesnip,"  she  said  to  us 
once. 

"  Yes,  Mary ;  but  the  work  will  be  more  usefid, 
and  the  apprendceship  more  wholesome,  if  you  will 
t£^e  them  for  what  they  are  worth." 

"  I  shall  be  dead  in  ten  years,"  she  said. 

"  If  you  thought  so  you  would  not  intend  to  mar- 
r}'  Mr.  Donne.  But  even,  were  it  certain  that  such 
would  be  your  fate,  how  can  that  alter  the  state  of 
things  ?  The  world  will  know  nothing  of  that ;  and 
if  it  did,  would  the  world  buy  your  book  out  of 
pity  ?  " 

"  I  want  nobody  to  pity  me,"  she  said ;  "  but  I 
want  you  to  help  me."  So  we  went  on  helping  her. 
At  the  end  of  four  months  she  had  not  put  pen  to 
paper  on  the  absolute  body  of  her  projected  novel ; 
and  yet  she  had  worked  daily  at  it,  arranging  its  fu- 
ture construction. 

During  the  next  month,  when  we  were  in  the  mid- 
dle of  AJ&rch,  a  gleam  of  real  success  came  to  her. 
We  had  told  her  frankly  that  we  would  publish  noth- 
ing of  hers  in  the  periodical  which  we  were  our- 
selves conducting.  She  had  become  too  dear  to  us 
for  us  not  to  feel  diat  were  we  to  do  so,  we  should 
be  doing  it  rather  for  her  sake  than  for  that  of  our 
readers.  But  we  did  procure  for  her  the  publication 
of  two  short  stories  elsewhere.  For  these  she  re- 
ceived twelve  guineas,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  she 
had  found  an  El  Dorado  of  literary  wealth.  1  shall 
never  forget  her  ecstasy  when  she  knew  that  her 
work  would  be  printed,  or  her  renewed  triumph 
when  the  first  humble  check  was  given  into  her 
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bands.  There  are  those  who  will  think  that  such 
a  triumph,  'as  connected  with  literature,  must  be 
sordid.  For  ourselves,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  money  payment  for  work  done  is  the  best  and 
most  honest  test  of  success.  We  are  sure  that  it  is 
so  felt  by  yoimg  barristers  and  young  doctors,  and 
we  do  not  see  why  rejoicing  on  such  realization  of 
long-cherished  hope  should  be  more  vile  with  the 
literary  aspirant  tnan  with  them.  "  What  do  you 
think  1  '11  do  first  with  it  ?  "  she  said.  We  thought 
rfic  meant  to  send  something  to  her  lover,  and  we 
told  her  so.  "  I'll  buy  mamma  a  bonnet  to  go  to 
church  in.  I  did  n't  tell  you  before,  but  she  has  n't 
been  these  three  Simdays  because  she  has  n't  one 
fit  to  be  seen."  I  changed  the  check  for  her,  and 
she  went  off  and  bought  the  bonnet. 

Though  I  was  successful  for  her  in  regard  to  the 
two  stones,  I  could  not  go  beyond  that.  We  could 
have  filled  pages  of  periodicals  with  her  writing  had 
we  been  willing  that  she  should  work  without  re- 
muneration, ^e  herself  was  anxious  for  such 
work/  thinking  that  it  would  lead  to  something  bet^ 
ter.  But  we  opposed  it,  and,  indeed,  would  not  per- 
mit it,  believing  that  work  so  done  can  be  service- 
able to  none  but  those  who  accept  it  that  pages  may 
be  filled  without  cost. 

During  the  whole  winter,  while  she  was  thus  work- 
ing, she  was  in  a  state  of  alarm  about  her  lover. 
Her  hope  was  ever  that  when  warm  weather  came 
he  woum  again  be  well  and  strong.  We  know  noth- 
ing sadder  than  such  hope  founded  on  such  soiux^e. 
For  does  not  the  winter  follow  the  summer,  and 
then  again  comes  the  killing  spring  ?  At  this  time 
she  used  to  read  us  passa^s  from  his  letters,  in 
which  he  seemed  to  speak  of  little  but  his  own 
health.  In  her  literary  ambition  he  never  seemed 
to  have  taken  part  since  she  had  declared  her  inten- 
'  tion  of  writing  profane  novels.  As  regarded  him, 
his  sole  merit  to  us  seemed  to  be  in  his  truth  to  her. 
He  told  her  that  in  his  opinion  they  two  were  as 
much  joined  together  as  though  the  service  of  the 
Church  had  bound  them ;  but  even  in  saying  that 
he  spoke  ever  of  himself  and  not  of  her.  Well,  — 
May  came,  dangerous,  doubtfiil,  deceitful  May,  and 
he  was  worse.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  dread 
word,  Consumption,  passed  her  lips.  It  had  already 
passed  ours  mentallv  a  score  of  times.  We  asked 
ner  what  she  herself  would  wish  to  do.  Would  she 
desire  to  go  down  to  Dorsetshire  and  see  him  ?  She 
thought  awhile,  and  said  that  she  would  wait  a  lit- 
tle longer. 

The  novel  went  on,  and  at  length,  in  June,  she 
was  writing  the  actual  words  on  which,  as  she 
thought,  so  much  depended.  She  had  really 
brought  the  story  into  some  shape  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  chapters;  and  sometimes  even  Ibe^an 
to  hope.  There  w6re  moments  in  which  with  ner 
hope  was  almost  certainty.  Towards  the  end  of  June 
Mr.  Donne  declared  himself  to  be  better.  He  was 
to  have  a  holiday  in  August,  and  then  he  intended 
to  run  up  to  London  and  see  his  betrothed.  He 
still  gave  details,  which  were  dirtressing  to  us,  of 
his  own  symptoms;  but  it  was  manifest  that  he 
himself  was  not  desponding,  and  she  was  governed 
in  her  trust  or  in  her  despair  altogether  by  him. 
But  when  August  came  the  period  of  his  visit  was 
postponed.  The  heat  had  made  him  weak,  and  he 
was  to  come  in  September. 

Early  in  August  we  ourselves  went  away  for  our 
annual  recreation, — not  that  we  shoot  grouse,  or 
that  we  have  any  strong  opinion  that  August  and 
September  are  the  best  months  in  the  year  for  holi- 


day milking,  —  but  that  everybody  does  go  in  Au- 
gust. We  ourselves  are  not  specially  fond  of  Au- 
gust. In  many  places  to  whicn  one  goes  a  touring 
mosquitos  bite  in  that  month.  The  heat,  too,  pre- 
vents one  from  walking.  The  inns  are  all  full,  and 
the  railways  crowded.  Ajjril  and  May  are  twice 
pleasanter  months  in  which  to  see  the  world  and 
the  country.  But  fashion  Ib  everything,  and  no 
man  or  woman  will  stay  in  town  in  August  for 
whom  there  exists  any  practicability  of  leaving  it. 
We  went  on  the  10th, -^  just  as  though  we  had  a 
moor,  and  one  of  the  last  things  we  did  before  our 
departure  was  to  read  and  revise  the  last  written 
chapter  of  Mary's  story. 

About  the  end  of  September  we  returned,  and 
up  to  that  time  the  lover  had  not  come  to  London. 
Immediately  on  our  return  we  wrote  to  Marv,  and 
the  next  morning  she  was  with  us.  She  had  seat- 
ed herself  on  her  usual  chair  before  she  spoke,  and 
we  had  taken  her  hand  and  asked  afi»r  herself  and 
her  mother.  Then,  with  something  of  mirth  in  our 
tone,  we  demanded  the  work  which  she  had  done 
since  our  departure.    "  He  is  djdng,"  she  replied. 

She  did  not  weep  as  she  spoke.  It  was  not  on 
such  occasions  as  this  that  the  tears  filled  her  eyes. 
But  there  was  in  her  face  a  look  of  fixed  and  settled 
misery,  which  convinced  us  that  she  at  least  did  not 
doubt  the  truth  of  hei*  own  assertion.  We  muttered 
something  as  to  our  hope  that  she  was  mistaken. 
'^The  doctor  there  has  written  to  tell  mamma 
that  it  is  so.  Here  is  his  letter."  The  doctor's 
letter  was  a  good  letter,  written  with  more  of  as- 
surance than  doctors  can  generally  allow  them- 
selves to  express.  "  I  fear  that  I  am  justified  in 
telling  you,"  said  the  doctor,  '*  that  it  can  only  he 
a  question  of  weeks."  We  got  up  and  took  her 
hand.    There  was  not  a  word  to  be  uttered. 

**  I  must  go  to  him,"  she  said  after  a  pause. 

«  Well,  —  yes.    It  will  be  better." 

"  But  we  have  no  money."  It  must  be  explained 
now  that  offers  of  slight,  very  slight,  pecuniary  aid 
had  been  made  by  us  both  to  Mary  and  her  mother 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  These  had  been  re- 
fiised  with  adamantine  firmness,  but  always  with 
somethinj7  of  mirth,  or  at  least  of  humor,  attached 
to  the  refusal.  The  mother  would  simply  refer  to 
the  daughter,  and  Mary  would  declare  that  they 
could  manage  to  see  the  twelvemonth  through  an^ 
go  back  to  Comboro,  without  becoming  absolute 
be^ars.  She  would  allude  to  their  joint  wardrobe, 
and  would  confess  that  there  would  not  have  been 
a  pair  of  boots  between  them  but  for  that  twelve 
^ineas ;  and  indeed  she  seemed  to  have  stretched 
mat  modest  incoming  so  as  to  cover  a  legion  of 
purchases.  And  of  these  things  she  was  never 
ashamed  to  speak.  We  think  there  must  biire 
been  at  least  two  gray  frocks,  because  the  firock 
always  clean,  and  never  absolutely  shabby, 
drls  at  home  declared  that  they  had  seen  1 
Of  her  frock,  as  it  happened,  she  never  spoke  to  ns, 
but  the  new  boots  and  the  new  gloves,  ^  and  ever 
so  manv  things  that  I  can't  tell  ^ou  about,  which 
we  really  couldn't  have  gone  without,"  all  came 
out  of  the  twelve  guineas.  That  she  had  taken,  not 
only  with  delight,  but  with  triumph.  But  pecuniary 
assistance  fi*om  ourselves  she  had  always  refused. 
"  It  would  be  a  gift,"  she  would  say. 

"  Have  it  as  you  like." 

"  But  people  don't  give  other  people  money." 

"Don't  they?  That's  all  you  know  about  the 
world." 

"  Yes,  to  beggars.    We  hope  we  needn't  come 
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to  that*"  It  was  thus  that  she  always  answered  us, 
— but  always  with  something  of  laughter  in  her 
eye,  as  though  their  poverty  was  a  joke.  Now, 
when  the-deoiand  upon  her  was  for  that  which  did 
not  concern  her  personal  comfort,  which  referred 
•to  a  matter  felt  by  her  to  be  vitally  important,  she 
declared,  without  a  minute's  hesitation,  that  she 
had  not  money  for  the  journey. 

"  Of  course  you  can  have  money,"  we  said.  "  I 
suppose  you  will  go  at  once  ?  " 

"O  yes, — at  once;  that  is,  in  a  day  or  two, 

—  after  he  shall  have  received  my  letter.  Why 
should  I  wait  ?  "  We  sat  down  to  write  a  check, 
and  she,  seeing  what  we  were  doing,  asked  how 
much  it  was  tone.  "  No,  —  hsdf  that  will  do,"  she 
said.  "  Mamma  will  not  go.  We  have  talked  it 
over  and  decided  it.  Yes,  I  know  all  about  that. 
I  am  going  to  see  my  lover,  — my  dying  lover ; 
and  I  have  to  beg  for  the  money  to  take  me  to  him. 
Of  course  J  am  a  youns  girl ;  but  in  such  a  condition 
am  I  to  stand  upon  me  ceremony  of  being  taken 
care  of?  A  housemaid  would  n't  want  to  to  taken 
care  of  at  eighteen."  We  did  exactly  as  she  bade 
us,  and  then  attempted  to  comfort  her  while  the 
youns  man  went  to  get  money  for  the  check,  ^liat 
conaSation  was  possible  ?  It  was  simply  neces- 
sary to  admit  with  frankness  that  sorrow  liad  come 
£rom  which  there  could  be  no  present  release. 
"  Yes,"  she  said.  "  Time  will  cure  it, — in  a  way. 
One  dies  in  time,  and  then  of  course  it  is  all  cured." 
*^  One  hears  of  this  kind  of  thin^  often,"  she  said 
afterwards,,  still  leaning  forward  in  herxhair,  still 
with  something  of  the  old  expression  in  her  eyes, 

—  something  ^most  of  humor  inspite  of  her  gnef ; 
<*  but  it  is  the  girl  who  dies.  Wnen  it  is  the  girl 
there  is  n't,  after  all,  so  much  harm  done.  A  man 
ffoes  about  the  world  and  can  shake  it  off;  and  then, 
uiere  are  plenty  of  girls."  We  could  not  tell  her  how 
infinitely  more  important,  to  our  thinking,  was  her 
life  than  that  of  lum  whom  she  was  going  to  see 
now  for  the  last  time ;  but  there  did  spnng  up  with- 
in our  mind  a  feeling,  greatly  opposed  to' that  con- 
viction which  formerly  we  had  endeavored  to  im- 
press upon  herself  —  mat  she  was  destined  to  make 
for  herself  a  successful  career. 

She  went,  and  remained  by  her  lover's  bedside 
for  three  weeks.  She  wrote  constantly  to  her 
mother,  and  onoe  or  twice  to  ourselves.  She  never 
again  allowed  herself  to  entertain  a  gleam  of  hope, 
and  she  spoke  of  her  soirow  as  a  thing  accom- 
plished. In  her  last  interview  with  us  she  had  hardly 
alluded  to  her  novel,  and  in  her  letters  she  never 
mentioned  it.  But  she  did  say  one  word  which 
made  us  ffoess  what  was  coming.  **  You  will  find 
me  great^  changed  in  one  thmg,"  she  said ;  **  so 
much  changed  that  I  need. never  have  troubled 
you."  The  day  of  her  return  to  London  was  twice 
postponed,  but  at  last  she  was  brought  to  leave  him. 
Stem  necessity  was  too  strong  for  her.  Let  her 
mnoh  herself  as  she  misht,  she  must  live  down  in 
Dorsetshire,  —  and  could  not  live  on  his  means, 
which  wei^  as  narrow  as  her  own.  She  left  him ; 
and  on  the  day  after  her  arrival  in  London  she 
walked  across  trom  Euston  Square  to  our  office. 

**  Yes,"  she  said,  '4t  is  all  over.  I  shall  never 
see  him  again  on  this  side  of  heaven's  gates."  I 
do  not  know  that  we  ever  saw  a  tear  in  her  eyes 
produced  by  her  own  sorrow.  She  was  possessed 
of  some  wonderful  strengtli  which  seemed  to  suffice 
for  the  bearing  of  any  burden.  Then  she  paused, 
and  we  could  only  sit  silent,  with  our  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  rug.    *'  I  have  made  him  a  promise,"  she 


said  at  last.  Of  course  we  asked  her  what  was  the 
promise,  though  at  the  mooient  we  thought  that  we 
xnew.  **  I  wul  make  no  more  attempt  at  novel- 
writing." 

*^  Such  a  promise  should  not  have  been  asked, — 
or  given,"  we  said,  vehemently. 

^'  It  should  have  been  asked,  — because  he  thought 
it  right,"  she  answered.  "  And  of  course  it  was 
given.  Must  he  not  know  better  than  I  do?  Is 
he  not  one  of  God's  ordained  priests  ?  In  all  the 
world  is  there  one  so  bound  to  obey  him  as  I  ?  " 
There  was  nothing  to  be  said  for  it  at  such  a  mo- 
ment as  that.  There  is  no  enthusiasm  equal  to 
that  produced  by  a  death-bed  parting.  '*  I  grieve 
greatly,"  she  said,  **  that  you  should  have  had  so 
much  vain  labor  with  a  poor  girl  who  can  never 
profit  by  it." 

"  I  don't  believe  the  labor  will  have  been  vain," 
we  answered,  having  altogether  changed  those 
views  of  ours  as  to  the  futility  of  the  pursu  i^rhich 
she  had  adopted. 

<<  I  have  destroyed  it  all,"  she  said. 

"What!  burned  the  novel  ?  " 

«  Every  scrap  of  it.  I  told  him  that  1  would  do 
so,  and  that  he  should  know  that  I  had  done  it. 
Every  page  was  burned  after  I  got  home  last  night, 
and  then  I  wrote  to  him  before  I  went  to  bed." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  think  it  wicked  that 
people  should  write  novels  ?"  we  asked. 

"  He  thinks  it  to  be  a  misapplication  of  God's 
^ifls,  and  that  has  been  enough  for  me.  He  shall 
judge  for  me,  but  I  will  not  judge  for  others.  And 
what  does  it  matter?  I  do  not  want  to  wri  it 
novel  now." 

They  remained  in  London  till  the  end  ot  the 
year  for  which  the  married  curate  had  taken  their 
house,  and  then  they  returned  to  Comboro.  We 
saw  them  frequently  while  they  were  still  in  town, 
and  despatched  them  by  the  train  to  the  north  just 
when  the  winter  was  beginning.  At  that  time  the 
young  clergyman  was  still  living  down  in  Dorset- 
shire, but  he  was  lying  in  his  grave  when  Christmas 
came.  Mary  never  saw  him  again,  nor  did  she 
attend  his  funeral.  She  wrote  to  us  frequently  then, 
as  she  did  for  years  afterwards.  '<  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  stood  at  his  grave,"  she  said ;  "  but  it 
was  a  luxury  of  sorrow  mai  1  wished  to  enjoy,  and 
they  who  cannot  earn  luxuries  should  not  have 
them.  They  were  going  to  manage  it  for  me  here, 
but  I  knew  I  was  right  to  reftise  it."  Bi^t,  in- 
deed 1  Ab  far  as  we  Knew  her,  she  never  moved  a 
single  point  firom  what  was  right. 

All  these  things  happened  many  years  ago. 
Mary  Greeley,  on  ner  return  to  Comboro,  appren- 
ticed herself,  as  it  were,  to  the  married  curate 
there,  and  called  herself^  I  think,  a  female  Scrip- 
ture reader.  I  know  that  she  spent  her  days  m 
working  hard  for  the  religious  aid  of  the  poor 
around  her.  From  time  to  ume  we  endeavcu^  to 
instigate  her  to  literary  work ;  and  she  answered 
our  letters  by  sending  us  wonderfiil  little  dialogues 
between  Tom  the  Samt  and  Bob  the  Sinner,  rfe 
are  in  no  humor  to  criticise  them  now ;  but  we  can 
assert,  that  thoi:^  that  mode  of  religious  f^a^^ing 
is  most  distasteml  to  us,  the  literary  merit  shown 
even  in  such  wozks  as  these  was  very  manifest. 
And  there  came  to  be  apparent  in  them  a  ^leam  of 
humor  which  would  sometimes  make  us  think  that 
she  was  sitting*  opjpoaite  to  us  and  looking  at  us, 
and  that  she  was  Tom  the  Saint,  and  that  we  were 
Bob  tibe  Sinnw.  We  said  what  we  could  to  turn 
her  from  her  chosen  path,  throwing  into  our  letters 
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all  the  eloquence  and  all  the  thought  of  which  we 
were  masters ;  but  onr  eloquence  and  our  thought 
were  equally  in  vain. 

At  liust,  when  eizht  years  had  passed  over  her 
head  after  the  deaw  of  Mr.  Donne,  she  married  a 
missionary  who  was  goin^  out  to  some  forlorn 
country  on  the  confines  of  African  colonization ; 
and  there  she  died.  We  saw  her  on  board  the 
ship  in  which  she  sailed,  and  before  we  parted 
there  had  come  that  tear  into  her  eyes,  the  Old  look 
of  sapplication  on  her  lips,  and  the  gleam  of  mirth 
across  her  face.  We  kissed  her  once,  —  for  the 
forst  and  only  time,  —  as  we  bade  Grod  bless  her ! 

ST.  PAUL  AND  PROTESTANTISM. 

nr   MATTHEW   ARNOLD. 

II.   (Concluded.) 

That  Paul,  as  we  have  said,  accepted  the  physi- 
cal miracle  of  Christ's  resurrection  and  ascension 
as  a  part  of  the  signs  and  wonders  which  accompa- 
nied Christianity,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Just  in 
the  same  manner  he  accepted  the  eschatolog}^  as 
it  is  called,  of  his  nation,  —  their  doctrine  of  the 
final  things  and  of  the  summons  by  a  trumpet  in  the 
sky  to  judgment;  he  accepted  Satan,  hierarchies  of 
ansels,  and  an  approaching  end  of  the  world. 
What  we  deny  is,  that  his  acceptance  of  the  former 
nves  his  teaching  its  essential  characters,  any  more 
man  his  acceptance  of  the  latter.  We  should  but 
be  continuing,  with,  strict  logical  development, 
Paul's  essential  line  of  thought,  if  we  said  that  the 
true  ascension  and  glorified  reign  of  Christ  was  the 
triumph  and  reign  of  his  spirit,  his  real  life,  far 
more  operative  <uler  his  deatn  on  the  cross  than  be- 
fore it ;  and  that  in  this  sense  most  truly  he  and 
all  who  persevere  to  the  end  as  he  did  are  "  sown 
in  weakness  but  raised  in  power.''  Paul  himself, 
however,  did  not  distinctly-  continue  his  thoughts 
thus,  and  neither  will  we  ao  so  for  him.  How  far 
Paul  himself  knew  that  he  had  gone  in  his  irresisti- 
ble bent  to  find,  for  each  of  the  data  of  his  religion, 
that  side  of  moral  and  spiritual  significance  which, 
as  a  mere  sign  and  wonder,  it  hi^  not  and  could 
not  have; — what  data  he  himself  was  conscious 
of  having  transferred,  through  following  this  bent, 
fix)m  the  first  rank  in  importance  to  the  second ;  — 
we  cannot  know  with  any  certainty. 

That  the  bent  existed,  that  Paul  felt  it  existed, 
and  that  it  establishes  a  wide  difference  between 
the  earliest  opistles  and  the  latest,  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. Alreaay,  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Cor- 
inthians, he  declares  that,  '*  thoudi  he  had  hence- 
forth known  Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  henceforth 
he  knew  him  so  no  more  *' ;  and  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  accordingly,  he  rejects  the  notion  of 
dwelling  on  the  miraculous  Chnst,  of  the  descent 
into  heU,  and  of  the  ascent  into  heaven,  and  fixes 
the  believer's  attention  solely  on  the  spirit  of  Christ 
and  on  the  effects  produced  by  an  acquaintance 
with  it.  In  the  same  epistie,  in  like  manner,  the 
kinsdom  of  God,  of  which  to  the  Thessalonians 
he  described  the  advent  in  such  materializing  and 
populariy  Judaic  language,  has  become  ^  righteous- 
ness, and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Hdy  Spirit. 

These  ideas,  we  repeat,  may  never  have  excluded 
others,  which  absorbed  the  most  part  of  Paul's  con- 
temporaries as  they  absorb  popular  religion  at  this 
day.  To  popular  religion,  the  real  kingdom  of 
God  is  the  New  Jerusalem  with*  its  jaspers  and 
emeralds;  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  are 
only  the  kingdom  of  God  figuratively.    The  real 


sitting  in  heavenhr  places  is  the  sitting  on  tiirone 
in  a  land  of  pure  dehght  afler  we  are  deSd ;  swrving 
the  Spirit  of^God  is  only  sitting  in  heavenly  places 
figuratively.  Science  exactly  reverses  this  process ; 
for  science,  the  spiritual  notion  b  the  real  one,  the 
material  notion  is  figurative.  The  astonishing 
greatness  of  Paul  is  tluit,  coming  ^en  and  T'here 
and  whence  he  did,  he  yet  grasped  the  spiritual 
notion,  if  not  exclusively  and  fiiUy,  yet  firmly  and 
predominantiy ;  more  and  more  predominantly 
through  all  the  last  years  of  his  lite.  And  what 
makes  him  original  and  himself,  is  not  what  he 
shares  with  his  contemporaries  and  with  modem 
popular  religion,  but  this  which  he  develops  of  hi» 
0¥m ;  and  this  which  he  develops  of  his  own  is  jnst 
of  a  nature  to  make  his  religion  a  dieology  instead 
of  a  tiieurgy,  and  at  bottom  a  scientific  instead  of 
a  non-scientific  structure.  "  Die  and  re-exist ! "  sars 
Groethe,  —  an  unsuspected  witness,  certainly,  to 
the  psychological  and  scientific  profoundness  of 
Paul's  conception  of  life  and  deatii:  ***)ie  and  re- 
exist  I  for  so  long  as  this  is  not  accomplished,  thoa 
art  but  a  troubled  guest  upon  an  earth  of  gloom."  • 

The  three  cardinal  points  in  Paul's  theology  are 
not,  therefore,  we  repeat,  those  commonly  assigned 
by  Puritanism,  calling,  justificaHonj  sancHfication ; 
they  are  these:  dying  with  Christy  resurrection  from 
the  dead,  growing  into  Christ.  And  we  will  venture, 
moreover,  to  affirm  that  the  more  the  EjMsUe  to  the 
Romans  is  read  and  reread  with  a  clear  mind,  the 
more  will  the  conviction  strengthen,  that  tlie  sense 
indicated  by  the  order  in  which  we  here  class  the 
second  main  term  of  Paul's  conception  is  the  es- 
sential sense  which  Paul  himself  attaches  to  this 
term,  in  every  single  place  where  in  that  epistle  he 
has  used  it.  Not  tradition  and  not  theory,  but  a 
simple  impartial  study  of  the  development  of  PiraTs 
central  line  of  thought,  brings  us  to  tiie  conclusion, 
that  firom  the  very  outset  of  the  epistie,  where  Paul 
speaks  of  Christ'as  "declared  to  be  the  Son  of 
God  with  power  according  to  the  spuAt  of  holmess 
by  resurrection  fix)m  the  dead,"  to  the  very  end,  fiie 
essential  sense  in  which  Paul  uses  the  term  rt^w- 
rection  is  that  of  a  rising,  in  this  visible  earthk 
existence;  fipom  the  death  of  obedience  to  blind, 
selfish  impulse,  to  the  life  of  obedience  to  the  eter- 
nal  moral  order;  —  in  Christ's  case  first,  as  the 
pattern  for  us  to  follow ;  in  the  believer's  case  aftei^ 
wards,  as  following  Christ's  pattern  through  identi- 
fying himself  with  him. 

We  have  thus  reached  Paul's  fundamental  con- 
ception without  even  a  glimpse  of  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  Puritanism,  wnich,  nevertheless,  pro- 
fesses to  have  learnt  its  doctrine  fix)m  St.  Paul  and 
firom  his  Epistle  to  the  Bomans.  Once,  far  a  mo- 
ment, the  term  faith  brought  us  in  contact  with  the 
doctrine  of  Puritanism,  but  only  to  see  that  the  es- 
sential sense  given  to  this  word  by  Paul,  Pnritaniffln 
had  missed  entirely.  Other  parts,  then,  of  the 
Epistie  to  the  Romans  than  those  by  which  we 
have  been  occupied  must  have  chiefly  fixed  the  at- 
tention of  Puritanism.  And  so  it  has  in  tmth  been. 
Yet  the  parts  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Itomans  that 
have  occupied  us  are  undoubtedly  the  parts  which 
not  our  own  theories  and  inclinations,  for  we  hare 
approached  the  matter  without  any,  but  an  impar- 
tial criticism  of  Paul's  real  line  of  thought  must 
elevate  as  the  most  important.    If  a   somewhat 
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pedantic  form  of  expression  may  be  forgiven  for 
the  sake  of  clearness,  we  may  say  that  of  the 
eleven  first  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 

—  the  chapters  which  convey  Paul's  theologv, 
though  not,  as  we  have  seen,  with  any  scholastic 
purpose  or  in  any  formal  scientific  mode  of  exposi- 
tion, — -  of  these  eleven  chapters,  the  first,  seeond, 
and  third  are,  in  a  scale  of  importance  fixed  by  a 
scientific  criticism  of  Paul's  line  of  thought,  sub- 
pNrimary ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  secondary ;  the 
sixth  aad  eighth  are  primacy ;  the  seventh  chapter 
is  sub-primary ;  the  mnth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  chap- 
ters are  secondary.  Furthermore,  to  the  contents 
of  the  separate  chapters  themselves  this  scale  must 
be  carried  on,  so  our  as  to  mark  that  of  the  two 
great  primary  chapters, — the  sixth  and  the  eighth ; 
uie  eighth  is  primary  down  only  to  the  end  of  the 
twenty-eighth  verse ;  from  thence  to  the  end  it  is, 
however  eloquent,  yet  for  the. purpose  of  a  scien- 
tific criiicbm  of  Psuil's  essential  theologr,  only  sec- 
ondary. The  first  chapter  is  to  the  Gentiles ;  — 
its  purport  is :  You  have  not  righteousness.  The 
second  is  to  the  Jews ;  —  its  purport  is  :  No  more 
have  you,  though  you  think  you  have.  The  third 
chapter  announces  faith  in  Chnst  as  the  one  source 
of  righteousness  f«r  all  meu.  The  fourUi  chwter 
gives  to  the  notion  of  righteousness  through  ndth 
Uie  sanction  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  his- 
tory of  Abraham.  .  The  fifth  insists  on  the  causes 
for  thankfulness  and  exultation  in  the  boon  of 
righteousness  through  fiuth  in  Christ,  and  M)plies 
illustrativelv,  with  this  design,  the  history  of  Adam. 
The  sixth  chapter  comes  to  the  all4mi)ortant  que»- 
tion,  *'  What  is  that  &ith  in  Christ  whioh  I,  Paul, 
mean  ?  "  and  answers  it.  The  seventh  illustrates 
and  explains  the  answer.  But  the  eighth,  down  to 
the  end  of  the  twenty-eighth  verse,  develops  and 
(K>mplete8  the  answer.  The  rest  of  the  eighth 
chapter  expresses  the  sense  of  si^ety  and  gratitude 
which  the  solution  is  fitted  to  inspire.  The  ninth, 
tenth,  and  eleventh  chapters  uphold  the  second 
chapter's  thesis,  —  so  hard  to  a  Jew,  so  easy  to  us, 

—  that  righteousness  is  not  by  the  Jewish  law; 
but  dwell  with  hope  and  jov  on  a  final  result  of 
Ihiiu^s  which  is  to  be  fiivorable  to  IsraeL 

\ye  shall  be  pardoned  this  somewhat  formal 
analysis  in  consideration  of  the  clearness  with 
which  it  enables  us  to  survey  the  Puritan  scheme 
of  original  sin,  predestination,  and  justification. 
The  mstorical  transg'ession  of  Adam  occupies,  it 
will  be  observed,  in  raul's  ideas,  by  no  means  the 

Erim&i^,  fundamental,  all-important  place  which  it 
dds  in  the  ideas  of  Puritanism.  "  This  is  our 
original  sin,  the  bitter  root  of  all  our  actual  trans- 
gressionB,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed."  Ah,  no  1 
Paul  did  not  go  to  the  Book  of  Grenesis  for  his  authen- 
tic information  on  this  head.  He  went  to  experi- 
ence for  it.  " / see"  he  says,  " a  law  in  my  mem- 
bers fighting  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and 
bringing  me  into  captivity."  This  is  the  essential 
testimony  respecting  the  rise  of  sin  to  Paul,  —  this 
rise  of  it  in  his  own  heart  and  in  the  heart  of  all 
the  men  who  hear  him.  At  quite  a  later  stage  in 
his  conception  of  the  religious  life,  in  quite  a  sub- 
ordinate capacity,  and  for  the  mere  purpose  of  illus- 
tration, comes  in  the  allusion  to  Adam  and  to  what 
is  called  original  sin.  Paul's  desire  for  righteous- 
ness has  carried  him  to  Christ  and  to  the  concep- 
tion of  the  righteousness  which  is  of  Crod  by  faitn, 
and  he  is  expressing  his  gratitude,  delight,  wonder, 
at  the  boon  ne  has  discovered.  For  Uie  purpose  of 
exalting  it  he  reverts  to  the  well-known  story  of 


Adam.  It  cannot  even  be  said  that  Paul  Jifdaizes 
in  his  use  here  of  this  story ;  so  entirely  does  he 
subordinate  it  to  his  purpose  of  illustration,  using  it 
just  as  he  might  have  used  it  had  he  believed, 
which  undoubtedly  he  did  not,  that  it  was  merely  a 
symbolical  leg^io,  thoi^h  a  very  primitive  and 
profound  one,  as  well  asperfectly  fiimuiar  to  himself 
and  his  keajrers.  "  Think,"  he  says,  "  how  in 
Adam's'&Uoiie  man's  one  transgression  involved  all 
men  in  a  punishment ;  then  e&mate  the  blessed- 
ness of  our  boon  in  Christ,  where  one  man's  one 
righteousness  involves  a  world  of  transgressors  in 
blessing  1"  This  is  not  a  scientific  doctrine  of 
oonrupuon  inherited  through  Adam's  fall;  it  is  a 
riietorical  use  of  Adam's  fall  in  a  pasdng  allusion 
to  it. 

We  come  to  predestination.  We  have  seen  how 
Paul's  consciousness  of  the  power  in  which  we  live 
and  more  and  have  our  being  was  twofold.  He  con- 
ceived this  divine  power,  and  with  profound  truth, 
as  not  only  the  fbnntidn  of  morals  and  reason,  but 
alao  as  the  fountain  of  life  and  affection.  He 
thus  rested  on  the  thought  of  God  as  a  creator,  sns- 
tainer,  fi^ther,  as  well  as  on  the  thought  of  him  as  a 
moral  lawgiver  and  judge.  "  The  L^rd  is  righteous 
in  all  his  ways."  But  not  only  so.  Also,  '<  The 
Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  sore  over 
all  his  woriLS.  He  opens  his  hand,  and  satisfieth 
the  desire  of  everv  living  thing."  Ihe  power  and 
origioality  of  Paul's  theology  consists  in  nis  making 
thMe  two  notions  combine  for  a  religious  result. 
What  man  could  not  do  by^  the  warnings  of  God 
the  judge,  he  does,  in  Paul's  theology,  by  the  inspi- 
ration of  God  ^e  creator  and  faSber.  What  he 
could  not  do  through  ^e  power  of  reason  and  du- 
ty, he  does  through  the  power  of  sympathy  and 
emotion.  This  is  grace,  tii»is  the  firee  gift  mGrod, 
who  gives  abundantly  beyond  all  that  we  ask  or 
think,  and  calls  things  that  are  not  as  though  they 
were.  The  sense  m  life,  peace,  and  joy,  which 
comes  through  identificatioa  with  Christ,  brings 
with  it  a  deep  and  grateful  consciousness  that  tms 
sense  is  none  of  our  own  getting  and  making.  **  It  is 
not  of  him  that  willeth  or  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of 
God  that  showeth  fnercy."  As  moral  agents,  for 
whom  alone  exist  all  the  predicaments  of  merit  and 
demerit,  praise  and  blame,  effort  and  failure,  vice 
and  virtue,  we  are  impotent  and  lost ;  —  we  are 
saved  through  our  affections,  it  is  as  sentient  beings 
we  are  saved  t  Well  might  Paul  cry  out,  as  tms 
mystical  but  profound  and  beneficent  conception 
fiUed  his  soul :  ^  All  things  woiic  together  for  |H>od 
to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called 
acoOTding  to  Ws  purpose."  Well  might  he  say,  in 
the  gratitude  which  cannot  find  words  enough  to 
express  its  sense  of  boundless  favor,  that  those  who 
reached  peace  with  God  through  identification  with 
Christ  were  vessels  of  mercy,  marked  from  endless 
ages ;  that  they  had  been  foreknown,  predestinated, 
called,  justified,  glorified. 

It  may  be  regretted,  fyr  the  sake  of  the  clear 
imderstanding  of  his  essential  doctrine,  that  Paul 
did  not  stop  here.  It  might  seem  as  if  the  wotd, 
"  prothesis,"  purpose^  lured  him  on  into  speculative 
mazes,  and  involved  him,  at  last,  in  an  embarrass- 
ment, firom  which  he  impatiently  tore  himself  by 
the  harsh,  unedifying  image  of  the  clay  and  the 
potter.  But  tl^  is  not  so.  These  allurements  of 
speculation,  which  have  been  fatal  to  so  many  of 
his  interpreters,  never  mastered  Paul.  He  was  led 
into  difliculty  by  the  tendency  which  we  have  al- 
ready noticea  as  making  his  real  imperfection  both 
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as  a  thinker  and  as  a  writer, — the  tendency  to 
Judaize.  Abready,  in  the  fourth  chapter,  this  ten- 
dency had  led  him  to  seem  to  rest  his  doctrine  of 
justification  by  fiuth  upon  the  case  of  Abraham, 
whereas  in  truth,  it  needs  all  the  good-will  in  the 
world,  and  some  eiFort  of  ingenuity,  even  to  bring 
the  case  of  Abraham  within  the  operation  of  this 
doctrine.  That  righteousness  is  life,  that  all  men 
by  themselyes  fafl  of  righteousness,  that  only 
through  identification  with  Christ  can  they  reach 
it,  — these  propositions,  for  us  at  any  rate,  proye 
themselyes  much  better  than  they  are  proyed  by 
the  thesis  that  Abraham  in  old  ase  belieyed  God^s 
promise  that  his  seed  should  yet  be  as  the  stars  for 
multitude,  and  that  this  was  coxmted  to  him  for 
righteousness.  The  sanction  thus  apparently  giyen 
to  the  idea  that  faith  is  a  mere  belief,  or  opimon  of 
the  mind,  has  put  thousands  of  Paul's  readers  on  a 
false  track.  But  Paul's  dealings  with  Abraham 
did  not  end  here.*  To  establish  his  doctrine  of 
righteousness  by  faith,  he  had  to  eradicate  the 
notion  that  the  Jews  were  specially  priyileged,  and 
that,  having  the  Mosaic  law,  they  did  not  need 
anything  fiuther.  For  us,  this  one  yerse  of  the 
tenth  chapter :  There  is  no  difference  between  Jew 
and  Greeks  for  it  is  the  same  Lord  ofdli,  who  is  rich 
to  all  that  call  upon  Aim,  —  and  these  four  words  of 
another  yerse :  For  righteousness,  heart-faith  neces- 
sary!— effect  far  more  for  Paul's  object  than  his 
thi!^  chiq>ters  bristline  with  Old  Testament  quota- 
tions. By  quotation,  howey^,  he  was  to  proceed, 
in  order  to  inyest  his  doctrine  with  the  tausmanic 
yirtues  ofayerbal  sanction  from  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  He  shows,  therefore,  that  the  law  and  the 
prophets  had  said  that  only  a  remnant,  an  elect 
remnant^  of  Israel  should  ht  sayed,  and  that  the 
rest  should  be  blinded.  But  to  say  that  peace  with 
(rod  through  Christ  inspires  such  an  abounding 
sense  of  gratitude,  and  m  its  not  being  our  work, 
that  we  can  only  speak  of  ourselyes  as  called  and 
chosen  to  it,  is  one  thing ;  in  so  speaking,  we  are 
on  the  ground  of  personal  experience.  But  to  say 
that  Grod  has  blinded  and  reprobated  other  men,  so 
that  they  shall  not  reach  this  blessing,  is  to  quit 
the  ^und  of  personal  experience,  and  to  begin  em- 
ploymg  the  ms^nified  ana  non-hatural  man  in  the 
next  street.  We  then  require,  in  order  to  account 
for  his  proceedings,  such  an  analogy  as  that  of  the 
clay  and  the  potter.  This  is  Calvinism,  and  St 
Paul  undoubtedly  ^Is  into  it  But  the  important 
thine  to  remark  is,  that  this  Calvinism,  which  with 
the  Calyinist  is  priinary,  is  with  Paul  secondary 
or  ey^n  less  that  secondary.  What  with  Calvinists 
is  their  fundamental  idea,  the  centre  of  their  theol- 
ogy, is  for  Paul  an  idea  added  to  his  central  ideas, 
and  extraneous  to  them ;  broi^ht  in  incidentally, 
and  due  to  the  necessities  of  a  bad  mode  of  recom- 
mending and  enforcing  his  thesis.  It  is  as  if  New- 
ton had  introduced  into  his  exposition  of  the  law 
of  gravitation  an  incidental  statement,  perhaps 
erroneous,  about  light  or  colors ;  and  we  were  then 
to  make  thb  statement  the  head  and  front  of  New- 
ton's law.  The  theolc^cal  idea  of  reprobation 
was  an  idea  of  Jewish  theolog}-  as  of  ours,  an  idea 
familiar  to  Paul  and  a  part  of^his  training,  an  idea 
which  probably  he  never  consciously  a&ndoned. 
But  its  complete  secondariness  in  lum  is  clearly 
established  by  other  considerations  than  those 
which  we  have  drawn  from  the  place  and  manner 
of  his  introduction  of  it  The  very  phrase  about 
the  ^lay  and  the  potter  b  not  Paul's  own ;  he  does 
but  repeat  a  stock  theological  figure.    Jeremiah 


had  said,  in  the  Lord's  name,  to  Israel,  "  Behold, 
as  the  clay  in  the  potter's  hand,  so  are  ye  in  mine 
hand,  O  house  of  Israel."  And  the  son  of  Strach 
comes  yet  nearer  to  Paul's  very  words :  "  As  the 
clay  is  in  the  potter's  hand  to  fiEuhion  it  at  his 
pleasure,  so  man  is  in  the  hand  of  him  that  made 
him,  to  render  to  them  as  liketh  him  best"  Is 
an  ori^al  man's  essential,  characteristic  idea, 
that  wmch  he  adopts  thus  bodily  from  some  one 
else  ?  But  take  Paul's  truly  essential  idea.  "  We 
are  buried  with  Christ  throng  baptism  into  death, 
that  like  as  he  was  raised  up  from  the  dead  by  the 
glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk 
m  newness  of  life."  Did  Jeremiah  say  that?  Is 
any  one  the  author  of  it  except  Paul  ?  Then  there 
should  Calvinism  have  looked  for  Paul's  secret, 
and  not  in  the  commonplace  about  the  potter  and 
the  vessels  of  wrath.  A  commonplace*  which  is  so 
entirely  a  commonplace  to  him,  that  he  contradicts 
it  even  while  he  is  Judaizin^ ;  for  in  the  very  batch 
of  chapters  we  are  discussmg  he  says :  "  Whoso- 
ever shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved."  Still  more  clear  is,  on  this  point,  his  real 
mind,  when  he  is  not  Judaizing:  *'God  is  the 
saviour  of  all  men,  specially  of  those  that  believe." 
And  anything,  finally,  which  might  seem  dangerous 
in  the  grat^l  sense  of  a  calhng;  choosing,  and 
leading^  eternal  goodness,  —  a  notion  as  natural 
as  the  Cfalvinistic  doctrine  of  predestination  is 
monstrous, — Paid  abundantly  supplies  in  more 
than  one  strikinz  passage ;  as,  for  mstance,  in  that 
Incomparable  thini  chapter  of  the  Philippians 
(from  which,  and  from  the  sixth  and  eighth  chap- 
ters of  the  Romans,  Paul's  whole  theology,  if  all 
his  other  writings  were  lost,  might  be  recon- 
structed), where  he  expresses  his  humble  conscious- 
ness that  the  mystical  resurrection  which  is  his 
aim,  glory,  and  salvation,  he  does  not  yet,  and  can- 
not, completely  attain. 

The  grand  doctrine,  then,  which  Calvlnistlc 
Puritanism  has  gathered  from  Paul,  turns  out  to 
be  a  secondary  notion  of  his,  which  he  himself,  too, 
has  contradicted  or  corrected.  But,  at  any  rate, 
<<  Christ  meritoriously  obtained  eternal  redemption 
for  us."  We  rely  entirely,  as  the  quarterly  ornn 
of  Puritanism  has  just  told  us  in  its  hundredth 
number,  on  "  the  sacrificial  Atonement  of  the  Di- 
vine Son  of  Go^"  God,  his  justice  being  satisfied 
by  Christ's  bearing  according  to  compact  our  guih 
and  dprlng  in  our  stead.  Is  appeased  and  set  fr^  to 
exercise  towards  us  his  mercy,  and  to  justify  and 
sanctify  us  in  consideration  of  Christ's  ri^teons- 
ness  imputed  to  us,  if  we  give  our  heartybelief  and 
consent  to  the  satisfectlon  thus  made.  This  hearty 
belief  being  given,  "  we  rest,"  to  use  the  conse- 
crated expression  already  (quoted,  "  In  the  finished 
work  of  a  Saviour."  Tms  is  now,  as  predestination 
formerly  was,  the  fiivorite  thesis  of  popular  theol- 
ogy. And,  Hke  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  it 
professes  to  be  specially  derived  from  St.  Paul. 

But  whoever  nas  followed  attentively  the  main 
line  of  St  Paul's  theology,  as  we  have  tried  to 
show  It,  will  see  at  once  that  in  St  Paul's  essen- 
tial ideas  this  popular  notion  of  a  substitution,  a 
sacrifice,  and  an  imputation  of  alien  merit  has  no 
place.  Paul  knows  nothing  of  a  sacrificial  atone- 
ment; what  Paul  knows  of  is  a  reconciling  sacri- 
fice. The  real  substitution,  for  Paul,  Is  not  the 
substitution  of  Christ  In  men's  stead  as  victim  on 
the  cross  to  Crod's  (tended  justice ;  it  Is  the  sub- 
stitution by  which  the  believer.  In  Ms  own  person, 
repeats  Christ's  dying  to  sin.    Paul  says,  in  real 
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truth,  to  our  PnritaDS  with  their  magical  and 
I  mechanical  salvation,  just  what  he  said  to  the  men 
of  circumcision :  "  If  I  preach,  resting  in  the  finished 
woi^  of  a  Saviour,  way  am  I  yet  persecuted  f  why 
do  1  die  daily  t  then  ts  the  stumming^lock  of  the 
cross  annulled.  That  hard,  that  weltnigh  impossi- 
ble doctrine  that  our  whole  course  must  oe  a  cruci- 
fixion and  a  resurrection,  even  as  Christ's  whole 
coarse  was  a  crucifixion  and  a  resurrection,  be- 
comes superfluous.  Tet  this  is  my  central  doc- 
trine." 

The  notion  of  God,  as  a  magnified  and  non-nat- 
ural man,  appeased  bj  a  sacnfice,  and  remitting, 
in  consideration  of  it,  his  wrath  against  those  who 
had  offended  him,  —  this  notion  of  God,  which 
science  repels,  was  equally  repelled,  in  spite  of  all 
that  his  nation,  time,  and  training  had  in  them  to 
favor  it,  bv  the  profound  religious  sense  of  Paul. 
In  none  or  his  epistles  is  the  reconciling  work  of 
Christ  really  presented  under  this  aspect.  One 
CTcat  epistle  tnere  is  which  does  present  it  under 
Sis  aspect,  —  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  If 
other  proof  were  wanting,  this  alone  would  make 
it  impossible  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
shoula  be  Paul's;  and  indeed  of  all  the  epistles 
which  bear  his  name,  it  is  the  only  one  whicn  may 
not,  in  spite  of  the  hesitation  caused  by  some  diffi- 
culties, be  finally  attributed  to  him.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  is  full  of  beautpr  and  power ;  and 
what  may  be  called  the  exterior  conduct  of  its 
argument  is  as  able  and  satisfying  as  Paul's  exte- 
rior conduct  of  his  argument  is  eencrally  embar- 
rassed. Its  details  are  full  of  what  is  edifying; 
but  its  central  conception  of  Christ's  death,  as  a 
perfect  sacrifice  which  consummated  the  imperfect 
sacrifices  of  the  Jewish  law,  is  a  mere  notion  of  the 
understanding,  and  is  not  a  religious  idea.  The 
tradition  which  ascribes  to  Apollos  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  derives  corroboration  from  the  one 
account  of  him  which  we  have ;  that  *'  he  was  an 
eloquent  man  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures." 
The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  just  such  a  perform- 
ance as  might  naturally  have  come  from  an  elo- 
quent man  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in 
whom  the  intelligence  and  the  powers  of  com- 
bining, type-establishing;  and  expounding,  some- 
what dominated  the  religious  perceptions.  Turn 
it  which  way  vou  will,  the  notion  of  vicarious  sac- 
rifice, which  me  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  delivers, 
will  never  truly  speak  to  the  religious  sense,  or 
bear  fruit  for  true  religion.  It  is  no  blame  to 
ApoUos  if  he  was  led  astoiy  by  this  notion  of  vica- 
rious sacrifice,  for  the  whole  world  was  full  of  it, 
up  to  lus  time,  in  his  time,  and  since  his  time ;  and 
it  has  driven  theologians  before  it  like  sheep.  The 
wonder  is,  not  that  Apollos  should  have  adopted 
it,  but  that  Paul  shoulohave  been  enabled,  through 
the  incomparable  power  and  energy  of  religious  per- 
ception informin^is  intellectual  pereeption,  steadily 
to  put  it  aside.  Ti^ures  drawn  nrom  this  dominant 
notion  he  used,  for  it  has  bo  saturated  the  imaginar 
tion  and  lan^age  of  humanity  that  its  figures  pass 
natuitdly  and  irresistibly  into  all  our  speech ;  pop- 
ular Puritanism  consists  of  the  notion  from  tne 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  set  forth  with  Paul's  figures. 
But  the  notion  itself  Paul  had  put  aside,  and  had 
substituted  for  it  a  better. 

The  term  sacrifice  contains  three  notions:  the 
notion  of  winning  the  favor  or  buying  ofif  the  wrath 
of  a  powerftil  being  by  giving  him  something  pre- 
cious ;  the  notion  of  parting  with  something  pre- 
cious; and  the  notion  of  expiation,  not  in  the  sense 


of  buying  ofi"  wrath  or  'satisfying  a  claim,  but  of 
sufienne  in  that  wherein  we  have  sinned.  The 
first  notion  is,  at  bottom,  merely  superstitious,  and 
belongs  to  the  ignorant  and  fear-riaden  diildhood 
humanity ;  it  is  the  main  element,  however,  in  the 
Puritan  conception  of  justification.  The  second 
notion  explains  itself;  it  b  the  main  element  in  the 
Pauline  conception  of  justification.  The  third  no- 
tion may  easily  be  misdealt  with ;  but  it  has  a  pro- 
foimd  truth ;  something  of  it  has  no  doubt^made  its 
way  into  the  Puritan  conception  of  junification, 
ana  inspires  whatever  in  that  conception  is  true 
and  wholesome ;  in  Paul's  conception  of  justifica- 
tion there  is  much  of  it.  Christ  parted  with  what, 
to  men  in  general,  is  the  most  precious  of  things,  — 
individual  self  and  selfishness ;  he  pleased  not  him- 
self, obeyed  the  Spirit  of  God,  died  to  sin  and  to 
the  law  in  our  members,  consummated  upon  the 
cross  this  death ;  that  is  Paul's  essential  notion  of 
Christ's  sacrifice.  This  pr6ceeding  ^^  condemned 
sin  in  the  flesh  " ;  that  notion,  also,  is  very  present 
along  with  the  other  to  Paul's  mind.  Through  the 
8oli(wity  of  men,  eminent  suflerine,  by  an  eminent 
person,  becomes  representative ;  Uierefbre,  in  that 
death  of  Christ  to  selfish  impulse  which  his  cruci- 
fixion crowns  and  symboHzes,  the  race  solemnly 
suffers  wherein  the  race  had  sinned,  and  condemns 
that  wherein  it  had  sinned.  This  is  the  expiatory 
aspect  of  Christ's  death  for  the  imagination;  its 
expiatory  aspect  fin>m  a  moral  point  of  view  is 
that  sucn  a  solemn  and  dolorous  condemnation  of 
sin  does  actually  loosen  sin's  hold  and  attraction 
upon  us  who  regard  it,  —  makes  it  easier  for  us  to 
die  to  sin.* 

Christ's  sacrifice,  and  the  condemnation  of  sin  it 
contuned,  was  made  for  us  while  we  were  yet  sin- 
ners ;  it  was  made  irrespectively  of  our  power  or 
inclination  to  sympathize  with  it  and  appreciate  it. 
Tet,  even  thus,  the  sacrifice  reconciled  us  to  God, 
to  the  eternal  order;  for  it  contained  the  means, 
the  only  possible  means,  of  our  being  brought  into 
harmony  with  this  order.  Christ,  however,  was 
delivered  for  our  sins  while  we  were  yet  sinners. 
But  presendv  the  influence  of  the  jpresnaat  act 
gains  us.  Tnen  come  the  mnpathy  ^r  the  act  and 
uie  appreciation  of  it,  which  its  doer  never  regard- 
ed ;  raith  in  him  enters  into  us,  masters  us.  We 
identify  ourselves  with  him;  we  repeat,  through 
the  power  of  this  identification,  his  deadi  to  the  law 
of  tne  flesh  and  self-pleasing,  his  condemnation  of 
sin  in  the  flesh;  the  death  how  imperfectly,  the 
condemnation  how  remorsefully !  But  we  rise  with 
him  to  life,  the  only  true  life,  of  imitation  of  Grod, 
of  putting  on  the  new  man  which  after  Grod  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness,  of  fol- 
lowing the  eternal  law  of  the  moral  order  which  by 
ourselves  we  could  not  follow.  Then  Grod  justifies 
us;  we  have  the  righteousness  of  God  and  the 
sense  of  having  it ;  we  are  fireed  fix>m  the  oppressing 


sense  of  eternal  order  euiltily  outraged  and  sternly 
retributive ;  we  act  in  joyful  conformity  with  God  s 
will,  instead  of  in  miserable  rebellion  to  it ;  we  are 


in  harmony  with  the  universal  order  and  feel  that 
we  are  in  harmony  with  it.  If,  then,  Christ  was 
delivered  for  our  sins,  he  was  raised  for  our  justifica- 
tion. If  by  his  death  we  were  reconciled  to  God, 
by  the  means  being  thus  provided  for  our  else  im- 


•  The  flnt  Mpeol  If  pntrated  In  OaL  tU.  13  *,  the  Moood  In  Gal. 
t  4.  In  the  flnt  Mpect  Chriet  ie  tbe  dvn'Avrpoy  or  nuwom :  in 
the  lecond,  the  /ioprvpiov  or  witness.  Popular  theolofcy  prefer* 
to  regard  him  as  the  avnkvrpov  \  Paul  preferred  to  rward  him 
at  thefui/»rtfp(or,  — the  iMr/tnony,  In  hii  life  and  in  his  death, 
to  the  power  and  goodness  of  God. 
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possible  access  to  Grod,  much  more,  when  we  have 
ayiuled  ourselves  of  these  means  and  died  with 
him,  are  we  saved  by  his  life  of  which  we  partake. 
Henceforward  we  are  not  only  justified  but  sancti- 
fied ;  not  only  in  harmony  with  the  eternal  order 
and  at  peace  with  God,  but  consecrated  ♦  and  un- 
alterably devoted  to  them ;  and  from  this  devotion 
comes  an  ever-growing  union  with  God  in  Christ, 
an  advance,  as  St.  Paul  says,  firom  glory  to  glory. 

This  isaPaul's  conception  of  Christ's  sacrifice. 
His  figures  of  ransom,  redemption,  propitiation, 
blood,  offering,  all  attach  themselves  to  his  central 
idea  of  identification  with  Chriift  through  duinp  with 
him,  and  are  strictly  subservient  to  it.  This  lan- 
^age  of  Paul's  has  its  own  beauty  and  propriety ; 
it  is  imaginative  lan^uaze;  there  is  no  need  for 
turning  it,  as  Pmitan&m  nas  done,  into  the  method- 
ical language  of  the  schools.  But  if  It  is  to  be 
turned  into  methodical  language,  then  it  is  the  lan- 
guage into  which  we  have  translated  it  that  trans- 
lates it  truly. 

We  have  seen  how  it  fares  with  one  of  the  two 
ereat  tenets  which  Puritanism  has  extracted  from 
St.  Paid,  —  the  tenet  of  predestination.  We  now  see 
how  it  fares  with  the  other,  the  tenet  of  justifica- 
tion. Paul's  figures  our  Puritans  have  taken  liter- 
ally, while  for  his  central  idea  they  have  substituted 
another,  which  is  not  his.  And  his  central  idea 
they  have  turned  into  a  figure,  and  have  let  it  al- 
most disappear  out  of  their  mind.  BUs  essential 
idea  lost,  his  figures  misused,  an  idea  essentially 
not  his  substituted  for  his,  — the  unedifying  patch- 
work thus  made,  Puritanism  has  stamped  with 
Paul's  name  and  called  the  gospel.  It  thunders  at 
Romanism  for  not  preaching  it,  it  casts  off  Angli- 
canism for  not  setting  it  forth  alone  and  imreserved- 
ly,  it  founds  organizations  of  its  own  to  sive  full 
effect  to  it ;  these  organizations  guide  politics,  gov- 
ern statesmen,  destroy  institutions ;  —  and  they  are 
based  upon  a  blunder ! 

It  is  to  Protestantism,  and  this  its  Puritan  gospel, 
that  the  reproaches  thrown  on  St.  Paul,  for  shut- 
ting up  religion  of  the  heart  into  theories  of  the 
head  about  election  and  justification,  rightly  at- 
tach. St.  Paul  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  l>edns 
with  seeking  righteousness  and  ends  with  finmng 
it ;  fixmi  first  to  last,  the  practical  religious  sense 
never  deserts  him.  If  he  could  have  seen  and 
heard  our  preachers  of  predestination  and  justifica- 
tion, they  arc  just  the  people  he  would  have  called 
**  diseased  about  questions  and  word-battlinss." 
He  .would  have  told  Puritanism  that  every  Sunday, 
when  in  all  its  countless  chapels  it  reads  him  and 
preaches  from  him,  the  veil  is  upon  its  heart.  The 
moment  it  reads  him  right,  a  veil  will  seem  to  be 
taken  away  firom  its  heart,  it  will  feel  as  though 
scales  were  fallen  from  its- eyes. 

But  leaving  Puritanism  and  its  errors,  let  us 
turn  again  for  a  moment,  before  we  end,  to  the 
slorious  apostle  who  has  occupied  us  so  long.  He 
died,  and  mankind's  familiar  fancies  of  appease- 
ment and  vicarious  sacrifice,  from  which,  by  a 
prodigy  of  reli^jious  insi<;ht,  Paul  had  been  able  to 
disengage  the  death  of  Christ,  rushed  over  it  and 
made  it  their  own.  Back  rolled  upon  the  human 
soul  the  mist  which  the  fires  of  raul's  spiritual 
genius  had  disp>er8ed  for  a  few  short  years.  The 
mind  of  the  whole  world  was  imbrued  in  the  idea 


*  The  endless  words  which  ParltMiIsm  hu  wasted  upon  tanctiji' 
cation,  A  mtgicftl  fliliog  with  goodness  and  bolioess,  flow  froni  a 
mere  mistake  io  transTating ;  ayuwii6!  meaos  coiMecrolton,  a 
settiug  apart  to  holy  servioe. 


of  blood,  and  only  through  the  false  idea  of  sacri- 
fice did  they  reach  Paul's  true  one.  Paul's  idea  of 
dying  with  Christ  the  Imitation  elevates  more  con- 
spicuously than  any  Protestant  treatise  elevates  it ; 
but  it  elevate  it  environed  and  enfolded  with  the 
idea  of  appeasement,  —  of  the  magnified  and  no&- 
natural  man  wrath-filled  and  blood-exacting,  the 
human  victim  adding  his  piacular  sufferings  to 
those  of  Uie  divine.  Meanwhile  another  danger 
was  preparing.  Gifted  men  had  brought  to  me 
study  of  St.  l^ul  the  habits  of  the  Greek  and  Bo- 
man  schools,  and  philosophized  where  Paul  Orien- 
tidized.  Augustine,  a  great  genius, — who  can 
doubt  it  ?  —  nay,  a-oreat  relirious  eenius,  but  unlike 
Paul  in  this,  and  imerior  to  nim,  that  he  confused 
the  boundaries  of  metaphysics  and  religion,*  which 
Paul  never  did,  —  Augustine  set  the  example  of 
finding  in  Paul's  eastern  speech,  just  as  it  stooo,  the 
formal  propositions  of  western  dialectics.  LasI 
came  the  interpreter  in  whose  slowly  relaxing 
grasp  we  still  he,  —  the  heavy-handed  Ph>testant 
Riihstine.  Sincere,  gross  of  perception,  prosaic, 
he  saw  in  Paul's  mystical  idea  of  man's  iuvestature 
with  the  righteousness  of  God  nothing  but  a  strict 
legal  transaction,  and  reserved  all  his  ima^ation 
for  Hell  and  the  New  Jerusalem  and  his  foretaste 
of  them.  A  so-called  Pauline  scheme  was  in  every 
one's  mouth ;  but  Uie  ideas  of  the  true  Paul  lay 
lost  and  buried. 

Every  one  who  has  been  at  Bome  has  been  tar 
ken  to  see  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  rebuilt  after  a 
destruction  by  fire  forty  years  ago.  The  church 
stands  a  mile  or  two  out  of  the  city,  on  the  way  to 
Ostia  and  the  desert  The  interior  has  all  die 
costly  magnificence  of  Italian  churches;  on  the 
ceiling  is  written  in  gilded  letters,  "  Doctor  Gttt- 
tium,"  Gold  glitters  and  marbles  gleam,  but  man 
and  his  movement  are  not  there.  The  traveller 
has  left  at  a  distance  the/umtim  et  opes  strepUumqae 
Romce;  around  him  reizns  solitude.  There  is 
Paul,  with  the  mystery  which  was  hid  from  a^ 
and  from  generations,  which  was  manifested  by  hun 
for  some  half-score  years,  and  which  then  was 
buried  with  him  in  his  grave.  Not  in  our  day  will 
he  relive,  with  his  incessant  effort  to  spiritoalize, 
with  his  incessant  effort  to  make  the  intellect  fol- 
low and  secure  the  relipous  perception  in  aU  its 
workings.  Of  those  who  care  for  religion,  the 
multitude  of  us  want  the  materialism  of  the  Apoca- 
l3rp8e ;  the  few  want  a  vague  religiosity.  Science, 
which  more  and  more  teaches  us  to  find  in  the 
unapparent  the  real,  will  gradually  serve  to  conquer 
the  materialism  of  popular  relimon.  The  friends 
of  vague  religiosity,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be 
more  and  more  taught  by  experience  that  a  theol- 
ogy, a  scientific  appreciation  of  the  facts  of  reli^ 
ion,t  is  wanted  for  religion ;  but  a  theology  which 
is  a  true  theology,  not  a  fklse.  Both  these  influ- 
ences will  work  for  Paul's  re-emergence.  The 
doctrine  of  Paul  will  arise  out  of  the  tomb  where 
for  centuries  it  has  lain  covered ;  it  will  edify  the 
Church  of  the  future ;  it  wUl  have  the  consent  of 
happier  generations,  die  applause  of  less  supersti- 
tious ages.    All,  all  will  be  too  little  to  pay  half 

*  Oompare  Paul^  *'  blessed  and  only  potentate,  king  of  ktafa, 
and  lord  of  lords,  who  only  hath  immort^ity,  dwelUng  In  Uglit,  nn- 
approachable,'*  with  Angostine^s  ^  Deam  sloe  qnantf tate  magnom, 
sine  qnalitate  bonom,  sine  tempore  sempitemom,  sine  morte  Titam, 
sine  inflrmitate  fortem,  sine  mendado  venun,  rine  slta  ubiqat 
pnesentem,  sine  loco  abique  totam,"  kc  The  works  of  this  grtmt 
saint  are  eununbered  wi^  too  many  pages  of  inch  eUborate  to^ 
tUides. 

t  This  exoeUent  definition  U  MoDsienr  Beuai*s,  whote  bo6k  I 
have  already  mentioned. 
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the  debt  which  the  Charch  of  God  owes  to  this 
<<  least  of  the  apostles,  who  was  not  fit  to  be  called 
an  apostle,  because  he  persecuted  the  Church  of 
God." 


COLOSSAL  FORTU^^ES. 

We  have  often  thought  that  it  would  be  very 
pleasant  to  possess  a  pnncely  fortune.  There  is  a 
pleasore,  well  understood  by  novelists,  in  simply 
calling  np  before  our  ima^nation  vast  sums  of 
money  and  ma^ficent  landed  estates.  We  al- 
ways like  the  last  page,  in  which  the  various 
couples  in  whom  we  have  taken  an  interest  receive 
their  portions  with  the  boundless  liberality  of  a 
good-natured  writer  of  fiction.  We  admire,  the 
young  lady  in  the  model  novel  with  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  in  a  ring-fence  in  Norfolk,  a  county 
in  Scotland,  a  castle  in  Wales,  a  villa  at  Richmond^ 
a  comer-house  in  Belgrave  Square,  and  eio;hty 
thousand  a  year  in  the  Three  per  Cents ;  and  we 
feel  a  sympathetic  thrill  when  Miriam  de  Mcndoza 
talies  a  thousand-pound  note  from  a  bundle  on  the 
piano  to  light  the  extinguished  chibouk  of  Lord 
Codlingsby.  If  there  is  a  pleasure  in  meeting  with 
such  gorgeons  millionnaires  even  in  fairy-land,  how 
pleasant  it  must  be  to  be  ranked  amongst  their 
counterparts  in  real  life  1  Of  course  the  moralist 
has  plenty  of  apothegms  wherewith  to  damp  our 
f^atisraction.  There  are  various  little  sayings  about 
the  blessings  of  mediocrity,  the  delight  of  making 
an  honest  hving  by  the  sweat  of  one's  brow,  and  so 
on,  which  seem  rather  to  savor  of  the  remark  about 
sour  gra.pes.  Could  any  of  tiiese  severe  gentlemen 
withstand  the  infinite  charms  of  boundless  wealth, 
if  really  within  their  reach  ?  We  admit,  indeed, 
that  there  is  probably  a  certain  limitation  even  to 
the  conveniences  of  money.  We  could  be  tolerably 
content,  say,  with  a  hundred  thousand  a  year,  and 
can  imagine  a  doubt  whether  the  addition  of  an 
equal  sum  to  our  annual  income  might  not,  after 
that  point,  begin  to  give  more  trouble  than  it  was 
worth.  After  one  had  enough  to  satisfy  every 
possible  want,  to  give  tree  play  to  all  one's  tastes 
in  art,  literature,  or  science,  to  have  the  most  com- 
fortable of  houses,  and  the  best  of  all  possible  eat^ 
in*'  and  drinking,  we  might  doubt  whether  an 
addition  to  our  wealth  might  not  bring  more  re- 
sponsibility' than  amuFCment.  We  have  heard  it 
said  that  a  man  who  resolves  to  spend  all  his  in- 
come upon  himself  finds  it  very  difficult,  after  he 
has  passed  a  certain  point,  to  find  any  new  way  of 
employing  his  fortune  satisftictorily.  Of  course  it 
is  always  open  to  a  man  to  muddle  away  his  money, 
in  gambling:  or  charity,  to  any  conceivable  extent ; 
but  there  is  practics^ly  a  limit  to  the  sum  which 
can  be  spent  directly  upon  one's  self.  What  that 
limit  may  be  it  is,  of  course,  very  difficult  to  fix  in 
practice ;  but  there  is  no  great  temptation  to  be  so 
rich  that  your  wealth  becomes  a  bmrden.  Putting 
this  question  out  of  sight,  and  it  is  one  that  has 
little  practical  interest  tor  most  people,  the  natural 
expression  of  the  feelings  of  the  unre generate  man 
is  that  summed  up  so  forcibly  in  Clough's  ballad :  — 

"  How  pleasant  it  is  to  hare  money,  heigho  ! 
How  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money  !  '* 

And  as  much  of  it  as  possible. 

Few.  however,  of  tne  poorer  classes  will  content 
themselves  with  this  reflection  on  hearing  of  one  of 
those  vast  fortunes  whose  existence  is  occasionally 
brought  before  us.  We  are,  it  may  be,  a  little  too 
jealous,  or  possibly  a  little  too  philosophical  or  too 


humane,  to  look  upon  them  mth  that  simple  pleas- 
ure with  which  we  contemplate  a  work  of  art,  or 
with  which  ladies  will  gloat  over  the  stores  in  a 
jeweller's  shop-window.  We  ire  driven  to  reason 
about  it,  and  to  ask  whether  colossal  fortunes  are, 
or  can  be  biade,  good  things  for  the  country  in 
which  they  exist.  Our  reflections  probably  take 
the  form  of  a  simple  argument  for  demonstrating 
the  benefits  of  equality.  It  is  plain  that  the  sum 
of  human  happiness  will  be  greater,  if  a  hundred 
men  have  eacn  a  thousand  a  year,  than  if  one  man 
had  a  hundred  thousand  a  year  and  the  rest  noth- 
ing. After  the  first  few  thousands,  every  additional 
thousand  accumulated  upon  a  single  possession 
gives  him  less  additional  pleasure  than  its  prede- 
cessors. To  rai?e  an  income  of  twenty  to  one  of 
twenty-one  thousand  a  year  gives  verj^  little  extra 
gratification  to  its  owner ;  he  may  keep  another  horse 
or  two,  and  buy  a  few  more  pictures,  but,  all  his 
chief  wants  being  gratified,  he  can  at  most  add 
a  few  comparatively  insimificant  luxuries  to  his 
stock.  On  the  other  hand,  the  addition  of  the  same 
income  to  a  man  who  was  previously  in  the  depths 
of  poverty  may  lift  him  definitely  to  a  higher  level, 
and  make  his  life  one  of  comfort,  instead  of  one  of 
constant  toil  and  vexation.  The  argument  proves 
conclusively  that,»ffiven  a  certain  total  of  revenue 
in  a  country,  it  wiS  produce  more  happiness  when 
widely  distributed  than  when  divided  into  very  un- 
equal lumps.  The  ordinarj'  complaint  about  the 
rich  growing  richer  and  the'poor  poorer  seems  gen- 
erally to  imply  a  tacit  assumption  of  this  kind.  It 
is  supposed  that  there  is  only  a  certain  quantity  of 
wealth  in  the  country,  and  that,  if  one  man  gets  a 
larger  share,  it  must  necessarily  be  made  up  fix)m 
those  of  his  poorer  neighbors.  If  this  were  tne  real 
state  of  the  case,  it  should  be  the  greatest  object  of 
philanthropists  to  de\Tse  some  means  by  which 
wealth  might  be  made  to  flow  uniformly  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  countr}-,  instead  of  gathering 
in  irregular  masses,  and  being  spread  thimy  in  one 
quarter  and  thickly  in  another. 

Without  askinjj  whether  this  is  applicable  to  any 
particular  cases,  it  is  plain  that  it  omits  one  essen- 
tial element  of  the  question.  The  assumption  that 
the  whole  amount  of  wealth  is  a  fixed  quantity  is 
the  reverse  of  the  truth.  Nothing,  moreover,  can 
be  plainer  than  that  a  rapid  growth  of  wealth  is  fa- 
vorable to  the  development  of  large  fortunes,  and 
that  reciprocally  the  possession  of  Targe  fortunes  is 
in  many  ways  favorable  to  a  rapid  growth  of  wealth. 
Some  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  in  American 
society  are  due  to  the  first  of  these  truths.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  genuine  democratic  ideal  was 
partially  realized  there,  and  when,  as  it  is  said, 
every  man  in  Connecticut  was  rich  enough  to  keep 
a  one-horse  chaise,  and  scarcely  anybody  ricn 
enough  to  keep  a  chaise  with  two  horses.  That 
halcyon  period  has  long  gone  by ;  and  it  is  plain 
enough  tnat,  if  American  democracy  levels  every- 
thing else,  it  has  at  least  no  tendency  to  level  foi^ 
tunes.  We  seem  to  be  approaching  an  epoch  when 
such  men  as  Vanderbilt  and  Drew  will  be  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  the  great  Republic.  The 
growth  of  such  enormous  commercial  centres  as 
New  York  and  Chicago  inevitably  tends  to  central- 
ization of  wealth.  A  shrewd  speculator  who  is  at 
the  centre  towards  which  so  many  streams  of  for- 
tune are  constantly  flowing  has  immense  oppor- 
tunities of  growing*  rich,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  phnise, 
beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  There  is  no  prob- 
ability that  the  tendency  will  be  diminished.     The 
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difference  between  the  democracies  of  the  future  and 
the  old-fashioned  aristocracies  is  not  that  there  will 
be  greater  equality  of  wealth  in  the  democracies, 
but  that  fortunes  will  be  more  mobile,  and  will  not 
give  rise  to  families  permanently  raised  above  their 
neighbors.  We  may  look  forward,  in  short,  with 
far  more  confidence  to  a  period  of  gigantic  fortunes 
than  to  one  in  which  everybody  will  oe  moderately 
comfortable.  The  dreams  of  socialists  may  be  des- 
tined at  some  future  time  to  take  concrete  shape ; 
but  so  far  as  we  can  say  from  experience,  the  re- 
verse of  the  process  for  which  they  pray  is  more 
likely  to  take  place.  Not  only  will  great  land- 
owners become  rich  by  the  simple  process  of  sit- 
ting still  and  looking  on  at  the  development  of  the 
country,  but  even  if  landed  estates  should  be  sum- 
marily cut  up  and  distributed  equally  amongst  the 
population,  some  more  radical  change  would  be  re- 
quired to  check  the  development  of  huge  commer- 
cial fortunes.  We  shall  have  bankers,  and  manu- 
facturers, and  railway  proprietors,  whose  wealth 
would  seem  to  us  to  be  fabulous,  even  if  the  most 
stringent  legislation  should  enforce  the  minute  par- 
tition of  the  soil.  Great  fortunes,  too,  are  the  cause 
as  well  as  the  consequence  of  a  rapid  increase  of 
wealth.  No  way  of  getting  rich,  it  is  well  known, 
is  80  certain  as  the  possession  of  a  ^ood  deal  of 
money.  In  many  departments  of  trade  there  is  a 
marked  tendency  to  the  concentration  of  fortunes, 
because  the  unity  of  management,  the  increased 
power  of  organization,  and  o&er  causes,  give  a  de- 
cided economical  advantage  to  the  possessors  of 
large  capitals.  Enterprises  become  possible  to 
them  which  require  long  foresight  and  the  power 
of  waiting  for  oistant  results,  though  they  may  be 
ultimately  enormously  profitable.  Nor,  however 
much  may  be  done  within  a  certain  sphere  by  co- 
operation, has  it  as  yet  given  proofs  of  being  able 
successMly  to  contend  in  any  wide  field  with  indi- 
vidual management. 

If,  then,  we  assume  that  the  world  will  continue 
to  grow  richer,  it  is  highly  probable  that  we  shall 
also  witness  a  steady  accumulation  of  colossal  foi> 
tunes.  And  it  is  therefore  wiser,  instead  of  sighing 
after  a  chimerical  equality,  to  ask  in  what  way  they 
may  be  made  use^.  If  fortunes  increase,  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  regard  them  with  envy  certainly 
does  not  diminish ;  and  though  the  poverty  of  the 
multitude  may  be  in  no  sense  produced  by  the  ac- 
cumulation of  capital,  it  certainly  makes  it  desirable 
for  capitalists  to  occupy  a  position  as  little  invidious 
fL8  possible.  Very  rich  men  may  be  regarded  with 
pleasure  firom  a  purely  artistic  point  of  view ;  but 
there  are  a  good  many  paupers,  who  do  not  care 
much  for  art,  and  have  a  very  strong  appreciation 
of  the  pleasure  of  getting  a  slice  of  their  neighbor's 
cake.  A  miser,  according  to  political  economists, 
is  probably  doing  a  great  deal  o£  good  by  his  invest- 
ments, wmlst  the  spendthrift  is  damaging  the  world 
as  well  as  himself.  But  the  spendthrift  is  the  pop- 
ular character,  because  the  immediate  and  tangible 
results  of  his  conduct  are  apparently  advantageous ; 
firom  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  miser  would 
do  wisely  to  dispel  the  popular  illusion  as  much  as 
possible,  and  to  make  the  sood  effects  of  his  saving 
tangible  not  only  to  the  philosopher,  but  to  the  vuP 
gar  mind.  Otherwise  the  vulgar  mind  may  get 
mto  an  unphilosophical  state  of  irritation.  The  ad- 
vantages, mdeed,  of  a  liberal  use  of  wealth  are  too 
obvious  to  require  illustration.  Everybody  who  has 
any  money  to  spend  is  glad  to  insist  upon  the  unan- 
swerable reasons  for  spending  it  upon  himself.    We 


are  delighted  to  demonstrate  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  refined  and  cultivated  class  in  the  community,  and 
further  to  decide  that  we,  who  have  the  money, 
ought  to  be  the  refined  and  cultivated  class.  Indeed, 
if  diaritv  reached  such  a  pitch  that  ever}'body  gave 
away  all  that  may  strictly  be  called  superfluous,  we 
should  speedily  become  a  nation  of  very  common- 
place semi-paupers ;  and  the  only,  though  anq)l^  eoi- 
ficient,  reason  for  not  insisting  upon  the  practice  of 
spending  a  large  part  of  our  incomes  on  luxury  as  a 
solemn  duty  is  that  we  are  quite  readv  enough  to  do 
it  without  any  sense  of  duty  at  all.  When,  however, 
our  income  reaches  above  a  certain  point,  it  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  go  to  excess  in  the  discharge  oi  this  du- 
ty. What  is  to  be  done,  then,  is  a  question  which 
concerns  vexy  few  people.  Li  an  ideal  state  of 
things  a  man  would  perhaps  consider  himself  am- 
ply as  an  officer  intrusted  with  a  large  part  of  the 
national  earnings,  to  be  spent  for  the  good  of  the 
world  at  large. 

The  late  Mr.  Peabody,  whose  death  we  learn 
with  sincere  regret  as  we  write,  seems  to  hav^  dis- 
covered one  way  of  approaching  to  this  conception ; 
and  people  with  small  incomes  must  oflen  have 
thought  that  if  they  had  a  great  deal  more  than 
they  could  possibly  spend  upon  themselves  they 
would  endeavor  to  nval  so  noble  an  example. 
When  they  come  to  be  tried,  they  generally  find  it 
hard  to  act  up  to  the  notion ;  and  indeed  the  diffi- 
culty of  giving  away  many  thousands  without  doing 
more  haanxi  tnan  good  is  so  enormous  that  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  desired,  as  it  certainly  is  not  to  be 
expected,  that  the  example  will  often  be  literally 
followed  out  We  can  only  hope,  in  a  general  way, 
that  the  growth  of  large  fortunes  and  the  increased 
publicity  of  expenditure  ma^  padmdiy  generate 
an  increased  sense  of  responsibiuty.  Tnere  is  one 
other  circumstance  which  tends  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  whose  action  may  be  faintly  observed  in 
America.  It  is  often  remarked  that  rich  men  are 
there  more  liberal  and  public-spirited  in  the  use  of 
wealth.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  principle  that 
what  comes  easily  goes  easily ;  and  that,  in  a  coun- 
try where  people  are  accustomed  to  the  sudden 
srowth  and  equally  sudden  disappearance  of  large 
fortunes,  a  man  learns  to  care  less  about  so  transi- 
tory a  possession.  It  is  also  due  to  the  collateral 
result  mat  a  man  who  has  no  motive  for  fi>anding 
a  great  family  is  without  one  powerful  motive  for 
retaining  wealth.  A  decline  of  the  old  aristocratic 
feeling  implies  that  the  son  of  a  very  rich  man  will 
be  more  generally  disposed  to  start  on  his  own  re- 
sources, and  to  look  forward  to  a  life  of  more  or 
less  hard  work.  There  is  both  good  and  evil  in 
this  result.  A  man  perhaps  is  more  dten  hurt 
than  benefited  by  inheritmg  a  lai^  fortone; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  desirable  that 
everybody  should  as  a  matter  of  course  look  for- 
ward to  life  in  a  counting-house  or  an  office. 
Without  entering  upon  so  large  a  subject,  we  need 
only  remark  that  the  tendency 'of  which  this  is  ao 
example  is  favorable  to  a  more  generous  use  of 
vast  wealth,  as  well  as  to  its  frequent  accnmalv 
tion. 


THE  EXECUTION  BY  HARA-KIEL 

UT  ALGEaNON   BEETBAM  MITFOBD,   SBCKETART  TO 
H.  M.'S  LEOATIOK  IH  JAPAN. 

I  WAS  sent  officially  to  witness  the  execution  by 
Hara-Kiri  (self-immolation  by  disembowelline)  of 
Taki  Zenzaburo,  the  officer  of  the  Prince  of  Bixen 
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He  it  was  whogave  the  order  to  fire  on  the  foreign 
settlement  at  ICogo.  As  the  Hara-Kiri  is  one  of 
the  Japanese  customs  which  has  excited  the  greatest 
curiosity  in  Europe,  although,  owing  to  the  &ct  that 
it  had  never  hitherto  been  witnessed  by  foreigners, 
it  has  seemed  little  better  than  a  fable,  I  will  relate 
what  occurred. 

The  ceremony,  which  was  ordered  by  the  Mikado 
himself,  took  place  at  10.80  at  ni^ht  in  the  Temple 
of  Seigukuji,  tne  head-quarters  of  we  Satsuma  troops 
at  Hiogo.  A  witness  was  sent  from  each  of  tne 
foreign  legations.  We  were  seven  foreigners  in 
all. 

We  were  conducted  to  the  temple  by  officers  of 
the  Princes  of  Satsuma  and  Chosniu.  Although 
the  ceremony  was  to  be  conducted  in  the  most 
private  manner,  the  casual  remarks  which  we  over- 
ueard  in  the  streets,  and  a  crowd  linii^  the  princi- 
pal entrance  to  the  temple,  showed  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  no  little  interest  to  the  public.  The 
courtyard  of  the  temple  presented  a  most  pictu]> 
esque  sight ;  it  was  crowded  with  soldiers  standing 
about  in  knots  round  large  fires,  which  threw  a  dim, 
flickering  liffht  over  the  heavy  eaves  and  quaint 
pable-ends  of  the  sacred  buildings.  We  were  shown 
mto  an  inner  room,  where  we  were  to  wait  until  the 
preparation  for  the  ceremony  was  completed;  in 
the  next  room  to  us  were  the  high  Japanese  officers. 
After  a  long  interval,  which  seemed  doubly  long 
fi^>m  the  silence  which  prevailed,  ltd  Shunskd,  the 
provisional  Governor  of  Hiozo,  came  and  took  down 
our  names,  and  informed  us  that  seven  kenshi,  sheriffs 
or  witnesses,  would  attend  on  the  part  of  the  Jap- 
anese. He  and  another  officer  represented  tne 
Mikado ;  two  captains  of  Satsuma's  infantry,  and 
two  erf  Choshiu*s,  with  a  representative  of  the  fcince 
of  Bizen,  the  clan  of  the  condemned  man,  completed 
the  number,  which  was  probably  arraziged  in  order 
to  tally  with  that  of  the  foreigners.  ltd  Shunsk^ 
further  inquired  whether  we  wished  to  put  any 
(]^uestions  to  the  prisoner.  We  replied  in  tne  nega- 
tive. 

A  farther  delay  then  ensued,  after  which  we  were 
invited  to  follow  the  Japanese  witnesses  into  the 
hondo  or  main  hall  of  the  temple,  where  the  cere- 
mony was  to  be  performed,  it  was  an  imposing 
scene.  A  large  hall  with  a  high  roof  supported  by 
dark  pillars  of  wood.  From  the  ceiling  hung  a 
profusion  of  those  huge  silt  lamps  and  ornaments  pe- 
culiar to  Buddhist  temples.  Li  n-ont  of  the  high  altar, 
where  the  floor,  covered  with  beautiAil  white  mats, 
is  raised  some  three  or  four  inches  from  the  ground, 
was  laid  a  rug  of  scarlet  felt.  Tall  candles  placed 
at  regular  intervals  gave  out  a  dim,  mvsterious  light, 
just  sufficient  to  let  all  the  procceoings  be  seen. 
The  seven  Japanese  took  their  places  on  the  left 
of  the  raised  floor,  the  seven  foreigners  on  the 
right.    No  other  person  was  present. 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes  of  anxious 
suspense,  Taki  Zenzaburo,  a  stalwart  man  thirty- 
two  years  of  aee,  with  a  noble  (ur,  walked  into  the 
hall  attired  in  Ms  dress  of  ceremony,  with  the  pe- 
culiar hempen  cloth  wings  which  are  worn  on  great 
occasions.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  kaishaku  and 
three  officers,  who  wore  the  zimbaori  or  war  surcoat 
with  sold-tissue  facings.  The  word  kaishakuy  it 
should  be  observed,  is  one  to  which  our  word  execu- 
tioner is  no  equivalent  term.  The  office  is  that  of  a 
gentleman :  in  many  cases  it  is  performed  by  a  kins- 
man or  friend  of  the  condemned,  and  the  relation 
between  them  is  rather  that  of  principal  and  second 
than  that  ol  victim  and  executioner.  In  this  instance 


the  kaishaku  was  a  pupil  of  Taki  Zenzaburo,  and 
was  selected  by  the  niends  of  the  latter  from  among 
their,  own  number  for  his  skill  in  swordsmanship. 

With  the  kaishaku  on  his  left  hand,  Taki  Zenza- 
buro advanced  slowly  towards  the  Japanese  witness- 
es, and  the  two  bowea  before  them,  then  drawing  near 
to  the  foreigners  they  saluted  us  in  the  same  way, 
perhaps  even  with  more  deference  :  in  each  case  the 
salutation  was  ceremoniously  returned.  Slowly,  and 
with  great  dignity,  the  condemned  man  mounted  on 
to  the  raised  floor,  prostrated  himself  before  the  high 
altar  twice,  and  seated  ♦  himself  on  the  felt  carpet 
with  his  back  to  the  high  altar,  the  kaishc^u  crouch- 
ing on  his  lefl-hand  siae.  One  of  the  three  attend- 
ant officers  then  came  forward  bearing  a  stand  of 
the  kind  used  in  temples  for  offerings,  on  which, 
wrapped  in  paper,  lay  the  icakizashi,  the  short  sword 
or  dirk  of  the  Japanese,  nine  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  with  a  point  and  an  edge  as  sharp  as  a  ra- 
zor's. This  he  handed,  prostrating  himself,  to  the 
condenmed  man,  who  received  it  reverently,  raising 
it  to  his  head  with  both  hands,  and  placed  it  in  frt^nt 
of  himself. 

Afler  another  profound  obeisance,  Taki  Zenza- 
buro, in  a  voice  wnich  betraved  just  so  much  emo- 
tion and  hesitation  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
man  who  is  making  a  psunful  confession,  but  with 
no  siffn  of  fear  either  in  his  face  or  manner,  spoke 
as  follows:  — 

"  I,  and  I  alone,  unwarrantably  gave  the  order  to 
fire  on  the  foreigners  at  Kdb^,  and  again  as  they 
tried  to  escape.  For  this  crime  I  disembowel  my- 
self and  I  beg  you  who  are  present  to  do  me  the 
honor  of  witnessing  the  act." 

Bowing  once  more,  the  speaker  allowed  his  upper 
garments  to  slip  down  to  his  girdle,  and  remamed 
naked  to  the  waist.  Carefully,  according  to  custom, 
he  tucked  his  sleeves  imder  his  knees  to  prevent 
himself  from  falling  backwards,  for  a  noble  Japan- 
ese gentleman  should  die  falling  forwards.  Delib- 
erately, with  a  steadv  hand,  he  took  the  dirk  that 
lay  before  him;  he  looked  at  it  wistfully,  almost 
affectionately ;  for  a  moment  he  seemed  to  collect 
his  thoughts  for  the  last  time,  and  then,  stabbing 
himself  deeply  below  the  wabt  on  the  left-hand 
side,  he  drew  it  slowly  across  to  the  risht  side,  and 
turning  the  dirk  in  the  woxmd,  save  a  slight  cut  up- 
wards. During  this  sickenineTv  painfiif  operation 
he  never  moved  a  muscle  of  nis  face.  When  he 
drew  out  the  dirk  he  leaned  forward  and  stretched 
out  his  neck ;  an  expression  of  pain  for  the  first 
time  crossed  his  face,  but  he  uttered  no  sound.  At 
that  moment  the  kaishaku^  who,  still  crouching  by 
his  side,  had  been  keenly  watching  his  every  move- 
ment, sprang  to  his  feet,  poised  his  sword  for  a  sec- 
ond in  the  air;  there  was  a  flash,  a  heavy,  ugly 
thud,  a  crashing  fall ;  with  one  blow  the  hesul  had 
been  severed  ftom.  the  body. 

A  dead  silence  followed,  broken  only  by  the 
hideous  noise  of  the  blood  gushing  out  of  the  inert 
heap  before  us,  which  but  a  moment  before  had  been 
a  brave  and  chivalrous  man.    It  was  horrible. 

The  kaishaku  made  a  low  bow,  wiped  his  sword, 
and  retired  from  the  raised  floor;  and  the  stained 
dirk  was  solemnly  borne  away,  a  bloody  proof  of 
the  execution. 

The  two  representatives  of  the  Mikado  then  left 
their  places,  and  crossing  over  to  where  the  foreign 


*  Bested  bimMlf,  —  that  fi,  in  the  JaiMneee  flaahton.  hit  knees  and 
toet  toaching  the  ground,  and  hU  body  retting  on  hit  heels.  In 
thit  potition,  whioh  ii  one  of  respect,  he  remained  until  his 
death. 
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witnesses  sat,  called  us  to  witness  thaX  the  sentence 
of  death  upon  Taki  Zenzaburo  had  been  faithfully 
carried  out.  The  ceremony  being  at  an  end,  we 
left  the  temple. 

The  ceremony,  to  which  the  place  and  the  hour 
gave  an  additional  solemnity,  was  characterized 
throughout  by  that  extreme  dignity  and  punctilious- 
ness which  are  the  distinctive  marks  of  tne  proceed- 
ings of  Japanese  gentlemen  of  rank ;  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  this  fact,  because  it  carries  with  it 
the  conviction  that  the  dead  man  was  indeed  the 
oflScer  who  had  committed  the  crime,  and  no  sub- 
stitute. While  profoundly  impressed  by  the  terri- 
ble scene,  it  was  impossible  at  the  same  time  not  to 
be  filled  with  admiration  of  tlie  firm  and  manly 
bearing  of  the  sufferer,  and  of  thenen'C  with  whicn 
the  kaishaku  performed  his  last  duty  to  his  master. 
Nothing  coulu  more  strongly  show  the  force  of  edu- 
cation. The  samurai,  or  gentleman  of  the  military 
class,  from  his  earliest  years  learns  to  look  upon  the 
Ilara-Kiri  as  a  ceremonv  in  which  some  day  he 
may  be  called  upon  to  pfay  a  part  as  principal  or 
second.  In  old-fashioned  families,  which  hold  to 
the  traditions  of  ancient  chivalry,  the  child  is  in- 
structed in  the  right  and  familiarized  with  the  idea 
as  an  honorable  expiation  of  crime  or  blottin^-out 
of  disgrace.  If  the  hour  comes,  he  is  prepared  for 
it,  and  bravely  faces  an  ordeal  which  early  training 
has  robbed  of  half  its  horrors.  In  what  other  coun- 
try in  the  world  does  a  man  learn  that  the  last  trib- 
ute of  affection  which  he  may  have  to  pay  to  his 
best  friend  may  be  to  act  as  his  executioner  ? 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  we  have  heard  that,  be- 
fore his  entry  into  the  fatal  hall,  Taki  Zenzabui;o 
called  round  him  all  those  of  his  own  clan  who  were 
present,  many  of  whom  had  carried  out  his  order  to 
fire,  and  addressing  them  in  a  short  speech,  ac- 
knowledged the  heinousness  of  his  crime  and  the 
justice  of  his  sentence,  and  warned  them  solemnly 
to  avoid  any  repetition  of  attacks  upon  foreigners. 
They  were  abo  addressed  by  the  officers  of  the 
Mikado,  who  urged  them  to  bear  no  ill-will  against 
us  on  account  of  the  fate  of  their  fellow-clansman. 
They  declared  that  they  entertained  no  such  feel- 

The  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  it  would 
have  been  politic  for  the  foreign  representatives  at 
the  last  moment  to  have  intercefled  for  the  life  of 
Taki  Zenzaburo.  The  question  is  believed  to  have 
been  debated  among  the  representatives  themselves. 
My  own  belief  is  that  mercy,  although  it  might  have 
produced  the  desii-ed  effect  amon^  the  more  civil- 
ized clans,  would  have  been  mist£u:en  for  weakness' 
and  fear  by  those  wilder  people  who  have  not  yet  a 
personal  knowledge  of  foreigners.  The  offence  — 
an  attack  upon  uie  fla^s  and  subjects  of  all  the 
Treaty  Powers,  which  lack  of  skill,  -not  of  will, 
alone  prevented  from  ending  in  an  universal  mas- 
sacre —  was  the  gravest  that  has  been  committed 
ui)on  foreigners  since  their  residence  in  Japan. 
Death  was  undoubtedly  deserved,  and  the  iorm 
chosen  was  in  Japanese  eves  merciful  and  yet  judi- 
cial. The  crime  might  have  involved  a  war  and 
cost  hundreds  of  lives ;  it  was  wiped  out  by  one 
death.  I  believe  that  in  the  interest  of  Japan  as 
well  as  in  our  own,  the  course  pursued  was  wise, 
and  it  was  verj'  satisfactory  to  me  to  find  that  one 
of  the  ablest  Japanese  mimsters,  Got6  Shojiro)  with 
whom  I  had  a  discussion  upon  the  subject,  was 
quite  of  my  opinion. 

The  ceremonies  observed  at  the  Hara-Klrl  ap- 
pear to  vary  slightly  in  detail  in  different  parts  of 


Japan;  but  the  following  memorandum  upon  the 
subject  of  the  rite,  as  it  is  practised  at  Yeddo, 
clearly  establishes  its  iudicial  character.  I  trans- 
lated it  from  a  paper  orawn  up  for  me  by  a  Japan- 
ese who  was  able  to  speak  of  what  he  had  seen 
himself.  Three  different  ceremonies  are  de- 
scribed :  — 

Ist  Ceremonies  observed  at  the  Hara-Kiri  of  a 
Hatamoto  (petty  noble  of  the  Tycoon's  court)  in 
prison.  This  is  conducted  with  great  secrecy.  Six 
mats  are  spread  in  a  large  courtyard  of  the  prison ; 
an  ometsuke  Q>fficer  whose  duties  i^pexu*  to  consist 
in  the  surveillance  of  other  officers),  assisted  by  two 
other  ometsukes  of  the  second  and  third  class,  acts 
as  kenshi  or  sheriff,  and  sits  in  front  of  the  mats. 
The  condemned  man,  attired  in  his  dress  of  cer^ 
mony,  and  wearing  his  win^  of  hempen  cloth,  sits 
in  the  centre  of  the  mats.  At  each  of  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  mats  sits  a  prison  official.  Two  officers 
of  the  Grovemor  of  the  city  act  as  kaishaku  (execu- 
tioners or  seconds),  and  take  their  place,  one  on  the 
right  hand,  and  tne  other  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
condemned. 

The  kaishaku  on  the  Icfl  side,  announcing  his 
name  and  surname,  siiys,  bowing,  "  I  have  the 
honor  to  act  as  a  kaishaku  to  you ;  have  you  any 
last  wishes  to  confide  to  me  ?  "  The  condemned  man 
thanks  him  and  accepts  the  offer  or  not,  as  the  caae 
may  be.  He  then  bows  to  the  sheriff,  and  a  wooden 
dirk  nine  and  a  half  inches  long  is  placed  before  him 
at  a  distance  of  thi^ee  feet,  wrapped  in  paper  and 
lying  on  a  stand  such  as  is  used  for  offerings  in 
temples.  As  he  reaches  forward  to  take  the  wooden 
sword  and  stretches  out  his  neck,  the  kaishaku  on 
his  lefl-hand  side  draws  his  sword  and  strikes  off 
his  head.  The  kaishaku  on  the  right-hand  side 
takes  up  the  head  and  shows  it  to  the  sheriff.  The 
bodv  is  given  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased  for 
burial.    His  property  is  confiscated. 

2d.  The  ceremonies  observed  at  the  Hara-Kiri  of 
a  flaimio's  retainer.  WTien  the  retainer  of  a  daimio 
is  condemned  to  perform  the  Hara-Kiri,  four  mat* 
ai*e  placed  in  the  yard  of  the  yashkiki  or  palace. 
The  condemned  man,  dressed  in  his  robes  of  cere- 
mony, and  wearing  his  wings  of  hempen  cloth,  sits 
in  the  centre.  -A^  officer  acts  as  sneriff,  with  a 
sub-sheriff  under  him.  Two  officers,  who  act  as 
kaishaku,  are  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  condemned 
man  ;  four  officers  arc  placed  at  the  comers  of  the 
mats.  The  kaishaku,  as  in  the  former  case,  offers 
to  execute  the  last  wishes  of  the  condemned.  A 
dirk  nine  and  a  half  inches  long  is  placed  before 
him  on  a  stand.  In  this  case  the  (urk  is  a  real 
dirk,  which  the  man  takes  and  stabs  himself  with 
on  the  left  side,  below  the  navel,  drawing  it  across 
to  the  ri^ht  side.  At  this  moment,  when  he  leans 
fiarward  m  pain,  the  kaishaku  on  the  left-hand  side 
cuts  off  his  head.  The  kaishaku  on  the  right-hand 
side  takes  up  the  head,  and  shows  it  to  the  sheriff. 
The  body  is  jgiven  to  the  relations  for  burial.  In 
most  cases  the  property  of  the  deceased  is  confis- 
cated. 

3d.  Self-immolation  of  a  daimio  on  account  of 
disgrace.  "When  a  daimio  has  been  guilty  of  trea- 
son or  offended  against  the  Tycoon,*  inasmuch  as 
the  family  is  disgraced,  and  an  apology*  could  nei- 
ther be  offered  nor  accepted,  the  offended  daimio 
disembowels  himself.  Calling  his  councillors  around 
him,  he  confides  to  them  his  last  will  and  testament 
for  transmission  to  the  Tycoon.    Then,  clothing 


*  The  ermtto  of  the  iMt  three  Booths  have  naiatd  IrMan 
against  the  T/coon  a  thing  of  the  past 
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himself  in  bis  court  dress,  he  disembowels  himself, 
and  cats  his  own  throat.  His  councillors  then 
report  the  matter  to  the  Government,  and  a  coroner 
is  sent  to  investigate  it.  To  him  the  retainers  hand 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  their  lord,  and  he 
takes  it  to  the  Gorojii  (1st  Council),  who  transmit 
it  to  the  Tycoon,  u  the  offence  has  been  heinous, 
such  as  would  involve  the  ruin  of  the  whole  family, 
by  the  clemency  of  the  Tycoon,  half  the  property 
may  be  confiscated,  and  half  returned  to  tne  neir ; 
if  the  offence  is  trivial,  the  property  is  inherited 
intact  by  the  heir,  and  the  family  do  not  suffer. 

In  all  cases  where  the  criminal  disembowels  him- 
self of  bis  own  accord  without  condemnation  and 
.without  investigation,  inasmuch  as  he  is  no  longer 
able  to  defend  nlmsel^  the  offence  is  considered  as 
non-proven,  and  the  property  is  not  confiscated. 

There  are  many  stories  on  record  of  extraordinary 
heroism  being  displayed  in  the  Hara-Kiri,  Hie 
case  of  a  young  fellow,  only  twenty  years  old,  of 
the  Choshiu  clan,  which  was  told  me  the  other  dav 
by  an  eye-witness,  deserves  mention  as  a  marvel- 
lous instance  of  determination.  Not  content  with 
giving  himself  the  one  necessary  cut,  he  slashed 
himself  thrice  horizontally  ana  twice  vertically. 
Then  he  stabbed  himself  in  the  throat  until  the 
dirk  protruded  on  the  other  side,  with  its  sharp 
ed^e  to  the  front ;  setting  his  teeth  in  one  supreme 
effort,  he  drove  the  knife  forward  with  both  nands 
through  his  throat,  and  fell  dead. 

One  more  story,  and  I  have  done.  The  Tycoon, 
beaten  on  every  side,  and  having  fled  ignominiously 
to  Yeddo,  is  said  to  have  determined  to  fight  no 
more,  but  to  prield  eveiything.  A  member  of  his 
second  council  went  to  him  and  said,  <<  Sir,  the 
only  way  for  you  now  to  retrieve  the  honor  of  the 
family  of  Tokugawa  is  to  disembowel  yourself;  and 
to  prove  to  you  that  I  am  sincere  and  disinterested 
in  what  I  say,  I  am  here  ready  to  disembowel  my- 
self with  yon."  The  Tycoon  flew  into  a  great  rage, 
saying  that  he  would  listen  to  no  such  nonsense, 
and  left  the  room.  His  faithful  retainer,  to  prove 
his  honesty,  retired  to  another  part  of  the  castle, 
and  solemnly  performed  the  Hara-Kiri, 


QUIN,  THE  ACTOR. 
After  the  Restoration  three  great  tr^c  actors 
foUowed  each  other  in  succession,  —  Setterton, 
Booth,  and  Quin.  The  latter  reigned  supreme 
when  Garrick  rose  and  eclipsed,  we  may  almost 
say,  dethroned  him.  It  was  the  triumph  of  spark- 
ling, brilliant  nature  over  labored,  ponderous  art 
Churchill  accuses  Quin  of  sameness ;  he  says,  no 
matter  what  he  played,  Ife  lacked  variety.  The 
man  superseded  the  actor,  —  "Horatio,  Dorax, 
Falstaff;  —  still  't  was  Quin."  Yet  he  allows  him 
much  merit ;  witness  the  following  lines :  — 

"  Qaln,  from  afiir,  lured  by  the  Ment  of  ftune, 
A  Btege  Leviathan,  put  in  his  claim, 
Popil  of  BettertOD  and  Booth.  .  .  . 
Ilia  words  bore  aterliog  weight,  nerroon  and  strong, 
In  manly  tides  of  seDse  they  rolled  along, 
Happy  In  art,  he  chiefly  had  pretence 
To  keep  ap  numbers,  yet  not  forfeit  aenae. 
Mo  actor  erer  greater  heights  could  reach 
In  all  the  labored  artifice  of  speech.'^ 

And  Chetwood  says  he  waa  the  chief  pillar  that 
supported  all  the  tneatres  wherever  he  performed. 

Quin  was  not  only  celebrated  as  an  actor,  but 
alao  as  a  gourmand,  and  constitutional  Joker.  The 
smart  sayings  he  actually  uttered  suffice  to  fill  a 
S*>odly  volume,  while  those  fathered  on  him  would 
swell  the  bulk  to  two  or  three  more.    They  are 


generally  so  well  known  that,  with  but  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  I'ecapitulation  would  be  tiresome. 
We  therefore  spare  our  readers  the  decies  repetita 
placebit,  which,  may  be  true  thoush  we  do  not  be- 
lieve in  it,  and  pass  on  to  biography. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Quin,  a  pamphlet 
anpearcd,  entitled  "  The  Life  of  James  Quin,  Com- 
edian,'' with  the  -  History  of  the  Stase,  from  his 
commencing  Actor  to  his  Betreat  to  bath.  12mo, 
printed  for  Bladon,  1766.  From  that  life,  which 
abounds  in  misstatements  and  inaccuracies,  the  ac- 
count in  the  "  Biographical  Dictionary,"  published 
in  1767,  is  taken,  where  it  has  since  continued  to 
misinft>rm  the  reader  through  several  editions.  It 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  no  regard  is  due 
to  the  authoritpr  of  this  pamphlet,  or  of  ihe  Bio- 
CTaphical  Dictionary  in  this  particular  instance. 
In  1805,  a  memoir  of  Quin  appeared  in  the  "  Thes- 

Eian  Dictionary."  In  1831,  Gait  included  Quin  in 
is  "  Lives  of  the  Players,"  while  various  desultory 
particulars  respecting  him  are  to  be  found  in  "  His 
Majesty's  Servants,'^  by  Dr.  Doran,  published  so 
recently  as  1864.  All  the  different  Hves  of  Gar- 
rick atiound  in  Quiniana. 

James  Quin  was  bom  in  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  on  the  24th  of  February,  1693.  His  an- 
cestors were  of  an  ancient  family  in  the  kinzdom  of 
Ireland.  His  father,  James  Quin,  was  bred  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  finom  whence  he  came  to 
England,  entered  himself  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar ;  but  his  father,  Mark  Quin,  who 
had  been  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  in  1676,  dyin^ 
about  that  period,  and  leaving  him  a  plentifiu 
estate,  he  qmtted  England  in  1700,  for  his  native 
country,  taking  with  hun  his  son,  the  subject  of 
ourpresent  narrative. 

Ine  marriage  of  Quin's  father  was  attended  with 
circumstances  which  affected  the  interest  of  his  son 
so  materially  as  probably  to  influence  his  future 
destination  in  li&.  His  mother  was  a  reputed 
widow,  who  had  been  married  to  a  person  in  the 
mercantile  line,  and  who  left  her,  to  pursue  some 
traffic  or  particular  business  in  the  West  Indies. 
He  had  been  absent  nearly  seven  years,  without 
her  having  received  any  letter  from,  or  the  least 
information  respecting  him.  He  was  even  given 
out  to  be  dead,  wliich  report  was  universally  credit- 
ed. She  went  into  mourning  for  him,  and  some 
time  after,  Quin's  father,  who  is  said  to  have  then 
possessed  an  estate  of  £1,000  a  year,  paid  his  ad- 
dresses to  her,  and  married  her.  The  consequence 
of  this  marriage  was  James  Quin.  His  parents 
continued  for  some  time  in  an  undisturbed  state  of 
happiness,  when  the  first  husband  returned,  claimed 
his  wife,  and  obtained  possession  of  her.  Quin  the 
elder  retired  with  his  son,  to  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  left  his  property.  Victor  says  this  was  stated 
by  the  actor  to  two  gentlemen,  some  time  before 
his  death.  Another  and  more  probable  account, 
derived  from  Chetwood,  is,  that  the  estate  was  suf- 
fered to  pass  to  Uie  heir-at-law,  and  the  ille^tima- 
cy  of  James  Quin  being  proved,  he  was  dispos- 
sessed of  it,  and  left  to  shift  for  himself. 

Our  actor  received  his  early  education  in  Dub- 
lin, under  Dr.  Jones,  until  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1710,  when  the  progress  of  it  was  interrupted, 
we  may  presume,  by  the  litigation  which  arose 
rcspectmg  his  estate.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
he  was  deficient  in  literature ;  and  it  has  been  said 
that  he  laughed  at  those  who  pored  over  books  by 
way  of  inquiry  after  knowledge,  affirming  that  he 
read  men,  —  that  the  world  was  the  best  book. 
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This  account  seems  to  be  founded  in  truth,  and 
prores  the  strength  of  his  natural  understanding, 
which  enabled  him  to  establish  so  considerable  a 
reputation  as  a  man  of  sense  and  ability. 

JDeprived  thus  of  the  property  he  expected,  and 
with  no  profession  to  support  him,  though  intended 
for  the  law,  Quin  appears  to  have  reacned  the  age 
of  twenty-one.  He  had,  therefore^  nothing  to  rely 
upon  but  the  exercise  of  his  talents,  and  with  these 
he  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  fortune.  The  thea- 
tre in  Dublin  was  then  stmggling  for  an  establish- 
ment, and  diere  he  made  his  first  essay.  The  part 
he  performed  was  Abel  in  the  "  Committee,"  in  the 
year  1 714 ;  and  he  represented  a  few  other  charac- 
ters, as  Cleon  in  "  Hmon  of  Athens,"  the  Prince  of 
Tanais  in  "Tamerlane,"  and  so  on,  but  all  of 
equal  insignificance.  After  performing  for  one  sea- 
son in  Dublin,  he  was  advised  by  Cnetwood,  the 
prompter,  not  to  smother  his  rising  genius  in  a 
Kingdom  where  there  was,  at  that  time,  no  great 
encouragement  for  merit.  This  advice  he  adopted, 
and  came  to  London,  where  he  was  immediately 
received  into  the  company  at  Drury  Lane.  He 
subsequently  repaid  the  firiendship  of  Chetwood  by 
a  recommendation  which  enabled  the  latter  to  fol- 
low him  to  the  English  metropolis. 

At  that  period  it  was  usual  for  young  actors  to 
take  inferior  characters,  and  to  rise  gradationally, 
as  they  displayed  skill  and  improvement  In  con- 
formi^  to  this  practice  the  parts  allotted  to  Quin 
were  not  calculated  to  procure  much  celebrity  for 
him. 

He  acted  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  in  Bowe's 
«  Lady  Jane  Grey,"  the  Steward  in  Gay's  "  What 
d'ye  call  it?"  and  Vulture  in  "The  Country 
Lasses  " ;  all  produced  in  1 71 5.  In  December,  1716, 
he  obtained  a  part  of  more  consequence, — A  ntenor  in 
Mrs.  Centliore's  "  Cruel  Gift  " ;  out  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year  we  find  him  degraded  to  speak 
about  a  dozen  lines  as  the  Second  Hayer  in  "  Three 
Hours  after  Marrii^." 

Accident,  however,  had  iust  before  procured  him 
an  opportunity  which  he  cud  not  neglect.  An  or- 
der had  been  sent  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to 
revive  the  play  of  "  Tameriane,"  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vember, 1 716.  It  had  accordingly  been  got  up  wiUi 
great  magnificence.  On  the  third  night,  MiUs,  who 
performed  Bajazet,  was  suddenly  taken  Ul,  and  ap- 
plication was  made  to  Quin  to  read  the  part;  a 
task  which  he  executed  so  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  audience,  that  he  received  a  considerable 
share  of  applause.  The  next  night  he  made  him- 
self perfect,  and  the  bursts  of  approbation  were  re- 
doubled. . . . 

But  he  grew  impatient  of  his  slow  progress  at 
Drury  Lane,  and  determined  upon  trying  nis  for^ 
tune  next  at  Blch's  theatre  in  Lincoln  s  Inn  Fields, 
then  under  the  management  of  Eeene  and  Christo- 
pher Bullock.  Chetwood  insinuates  that  envy  influ- 
enced some  of  the  Drury  Lane  authorities  to  de- 
press so  rising  an  actor.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  con- 
tinued at  the  theatre  he  had  chosen  seventeen  years, 
and  during  that  period  supported  without  discredit 
the  same  characters  which  were  then  admirably  sus- 
tained at  the  rival  establishment. 

Not  long  after  he  quitted  Drmy  Lane,  an  unfor- 
tunate tnmsaction  took  place,  which  threatened 
to  interrupt,  if  not  enturely  to  stop  his  theatrical 
pursuits.  This  was  an  unlucky  encounter  between 
nim  and  Bowen,  which  ended  fatally  to  the  latter. 
From  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial,  it  appeared 
that  on  the  17th  of  April,  1718,  about  four  or  five 


o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Bowen  and  Quin  met  acci- 
dentally at  the  Fleece  Tavern  in  Comhill.  'HieT 
drank  together  in  a  firiendly  manner,  jested  wim 
each  other  for  some  time,  until  at  length  the  conver- 
sation turned  on  their  stage  performances.  Bowen 
said  that  Quin  had  acted  Tamerlane  in  a  loose  sort 
of  manner ;  and  Quin,  in  retort,  observed  that  his 
opponent  had  no  occasion  to  value  himself  on  his 
own  performances,  since  Mr.  Johnson,  who  had  but 
seldom  represented  Jacomo  in  the  "Libertine," 
played  it  as  well  as  he  who  had  acted  it  often. 
Those  observations  probably  irritated  them  both, 
and  the  conversation  changed,  but  to  another  sub- 
ject not  better  calculated  to  restore  good-humor,  — 
the  honesty  of  each  party.  In  the  course  of  the  al- 
tercation, Bowen  asserted  that  he  was  as  honest  a 
man  as  any  in  the  world,  which  occasioned  a  story 
about  his  political  tenets  to  be  introduced  by  Quin. 
Both  parties  being  warm,  a  wager  was  laia  on  the 
subject,  which  was  determined  in  favor  of  Quin,  on 
his  relating  that  Bowen  sometimes  drank  the  health 
of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  at  others  refused  it ;  at 
the  same  time  asking  the  referee,  how  he  could  be 
as. honest  a  man  as  any  in  the  world,  who  acted  up- 
on tVro  different  principles  ?  The  gentieman  too 
had  been  selected  as  umpire  then  told  Bowen  that 
if  he  insisted  upon  his  claim,  he  must  give  it  against 
him.  Here  the  dispute  seemed  to  have  ended,  notii- 
ing  in  the  rest  of  the  conversation  indicating  any  re- 
mains of  resentment  in  either  party.  Soon  after- 
wards, however,  Bowen  arose,  threw  down  his  share 
of  the  reckoning,  and  left  the  company.  In  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Quin  was  called  out  by  a  por- 
ter sent  by  Bowen,  and  Quin  and  Bowen  both  went 
together,  first  to  the  Swan  Tavern,  and  then  to  the 
Pope's  Head,  where  a  rencontre  took  place,  in  which 
Bowen  received  a  wound  of  which  he  died  within 
three  days  after.  In  the  course  of  the  evidence  it 
was  sworn  that  Bowen,  after  he  had  received  the 
wound,  declared  that  there  had  been  notMng  but 
fair  play,  that  he  was  in  the  wrong,  and  tiiat  if  he 
died  he  freely  forgave  his  antagonist. 

On  this  evidence  Quin  was,  on  the  10th  of  July, 
found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  soon  after  re- 
turned to  his  employment  on  the  stage.  This  un- 
happy incident  was  not  calculated  to  impress  a  f^ 
vorable  opinion  of  his  temper  on  the  public  mind. 
When  it  is  fairly  considered  in  all  its  circumstances, 
it  leaves  not  much  stain  upon  his  character.  Near- 
ly twenty  years  later,  he  nad  the  misfortune  to  be 
entangled  m  a  second  quarrel,  which  ended  equaDy 
in  a  case  of  homicide. 

There  was  in  tiie  theatre  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields 
a  subaltern  player,  or  "  faggot,"  as  the  professional 
term  went,  whose  name  never  made  its  appearance 
in  the  bills ;  Williams  was  his  appellation,  a  native 
of  Wales,  and  not  the  least  choleric  of  his  country- 
men. He  performed  the  Messenger  in  "  Cato,"  and 
saying  "  Caesar  sends  health  to  Cato,"  pronounced 
the  last  word  Keeto.  This  struck  so  discordantly  on 
Quln's  ear,  that  he  instantly  replied,  "  Would  he 
had  sent  it  by  a  better  messenger  I "  Williams's  hot 
blood  boiled  over,  and  he  vowed  revenge.  He  fol- 
lowed Quin  into  the  green-room  when  he  came  off 
the  stage,  and  after  representing  the  injiuy  he  had 
done  him  by  making  him  appear  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  audience,  and  thereby  hurting  him  in 
his  profcssiom,  he  then  called  him  to  account  as  a 

gentleman,  and  insisted  on  satisfaction.  Quin  en- 
eavored  to  rally  him  out  of  his  passion,  but  this 
only  added  fhel  to  the  rage  of  his  antagonist,  who, 
witnout  further  remonstrance,  retired  and  waited 
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for  Quin  under  the  piazza ;  as  he  approached,  Wil- 
liams drew  upon  him,  and  a  duel  ensued,  in  which 
Williams  fell.  Again,  Quin  came  to  6sticufis  with 
Aaron  Hill,  on  some  criticism  which  had  displeased 
him,  and  finally  fought  a  third  duel  in  Covent  Gar- 
den with  Theophilus  Gibber,  in  which  both  were 
slightly  wounded,  and  then  returned  to  the  company 
they  had  lefl  at  a  tavern,  and  abused  each  other  in 
cboioe  Billingsgate,  until  stopped  by  general  inter- 
ference. 

Theophilus  Gibber  was  a  compound  of  coxcomb 
and  the  braggadocio  Pistol  he  so  often  represented. 
He  was  thoroughly  worthless  and  contemptible  in  a 
moral  sense :  connived,  it  was  said,  at  his  accom- 
plished wife's  adulterv,  and  then  obtained  ten 
Sounds  in  an  action  for  damages  against  her  se- 
ucer.  He  was  drowned  in  the  wreck  of  a  pack- 
et, on  his  passage  from  Parkgate  to  Dublin,  in 
1759. 

But  though  Quin  was  pugnacious  and  irascible, 
sarcastic  on  the  bewitching  Woffington,  and  posi- 
tively rude  to  the  sharp-tongued  Glive,  he  was  any- 
thing but  a  morose  cnaracter.  He  had  a  warm 
heart  and  a  generous  disposition,  of  which  he  gave 
many  remarkable  proofs.  Amonzst  the  most  noted 
was  his  conduct  to  Thomson,  the  poet  of  "  The 
Seasons,"  for  whom  he  professed  and  felt  the  high- 
est esteem.  Hearing  tnat  Thomson  was  confined 
in  a  sponging-house,  for  a  debt  of  about  seventy 
pounds,  he  repaired  to  the  place.  Thomson  was 
a  litUe  disconcerted  at  seeinz  him,  and  the  more  so 
as  Quin  announced  that  he  had  come  to  sup  with 
him,  and  that,  as  he  supposed,  it  would  have  been 
inconvenient  to  have  had  the  supper  dressed  at  the 
place  they  were  in,  he  had  ordered  it  from  an  adja- 
cent tavern,  and,  as  a  prelude,  half  a  dozen  of  claret 
Tvas  introduced.  The  repast  being  over,  Quin  said, 
''  It  is  time  now  we  should  balance  accounts.  The 
pleasure  I  have  had  in  perusing  your  works  I  can- 
not estimate  at  less  than  a  hundred  pounds,  and  I 
insist  on  now  acquitting  the  debt."  On  saying  this, 
he  put  down  a  note  and  took  his  leave,  without 
waiting  for  a  reply.  But  Quin  had  soon  the  pleas- 
are  to  see  him  in  affluence,  Thomson  having  ob- 
tained the  place,  not  requiring  residence,  of  Sur- 
veyor-General of  the  Leeward  Islands.  After 
Thomson's  death,  Quin  delivered  the  prologue  to 
his  "  Goriolanus,"  written  by  Lord  Lyttelton ;  in  it 
his  feelings  so  completely  mastered  mm,  that  it  has 
alwavs  been  commemorated  as  one  of  the  tenderest 
exhibitions  that  ever  the  staze  displayed. 

Quin  had  a  sort  of  pupil,  whom  ne  had  helped  to 
bring  upon  the  stage,  named  Richard  Winstone. 
He  was  not  without  talent,  but  one  of  those  ill- 
starred  beings  who  never  prospered  do  what  he 
might.  The  great  actor  distinguished  him  by  es- 
pecial notice,  and  occasionally  admitted  him  to  his 
convivial  enjoyments.  Winstone  once  quarrelled 
with  the  manager,  and  abruptiy  leaving  London, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  patron,  went  strolling 
into  Wales.  Afler  two  years*  absence,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Swansea  to  Bristol  by  sea,  he  was  nearlv 
drowned,  having  encountered  a  storm  which  strand- 
ed the  ship,  and  occasioned  the  loss  of  all  his 
clothes  and  what  littie  money  he  had  in  his  strong 
box.  In  this  situation  he  scrambled  up  to  London, 
and  going  to  one  of  his  old  haunts  in  the  purlieus 
of  Govent  Garden,  went  to  bed,  and  sulked  for  two 
days  without  setting  out  of  it.  Quin  by  accident 
heard  of  the  phghth^was  in,  and  immediately  call- 
ing on  the  manager,  had  Winstone  restored  to  his 
former  salary,  and  his  name  actually  advertised  in 


the  bills  for  the  next  day's  performance.  He  then 
called  upon  his  tailor,  who,  having  Winstone's 
measure,  went  with  him  to  Monmouth  Street  and 
bought  a  full  suit.  Thus  accoutred,  Quin  called 
upon  his  old  friend,  whom  he  found  in  bed,  venr 
melancholy.  Afler  some  conversation,  in  whicn 
Winstone  related  all  his  misfortunes,  Quin  asked 
him  why  he  was  not  at  rehearsal.  This  at  first  as- 
tonished poor  Winstone,  till  the  other  explaining 
the  circumstance  of  his  re^ngagement,  he  tell  upon 
his  knees  with  gratitude.  "  But,  my  dear  friend," 
says  Winstone,  "  what  shall  I  do  for  clothes  and  a 
little  money  ?  "  "As  for  the  clothes,"  replied  Quin, 
"  there  they  are ;  but  as  for  monev,  you  must  put 
your  hand  in  your  own  pocket,**  Winstone  did  so, 
and  on  searching  the  breeches  pocket,  found  ten 
guineas,  which  his  friend's  humanity  had  place4 
there. 

When  Miss  Bellamy  came  out,  Quin  took  her 
warmly  by  the  hand,  and  ever  continued  to  her  the 
kindness  and  affection  of  a  father.  His  attachment 
to  Ryan  was  a  life-long  affair.  Afrer  his  final  re- 
tirement he  came  up  trom  Bath  on  two  successive 
occasions  to  play  Faistaff  for  his  benefit,  by  which 
act  of  kindness  Ryan  cleared  large  sums. 

The  same  favor  being  solicited  a  third  tim^  Quin, 
who  had  lost  some  of  his  front  teeth,  declined  in 
the  following  lines :  "  I  would  play  for  you  if  I 
could,  but  I  will  not  whistie  Faistaff  for  any  man. 
I  have  willed  you  £  1,000 ;  if  you  want  money  you 
may  have  it  at  once,  and  save  my  executors 
trouble." 

During  his  early  career  Quin  made  SLoreoX  ad- 
vance when  Rich  revived  the  "  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  in  1720.  There  was  no  one  in  the  com- 
pany-willing to  undertake  the  part  of  Faistaff. 
Quin  boldly  offered  to  venture  it.  "  How,"  said 
Rich,  takinga  double  pinch  of  snuff,  "you  attempt 
Faistaff?  Why  you  m^ht  as  well  think  of  acting 
Gato  after  Booth!  The  character  of  Falsta^ 
young  man,  is  quite  another  affair  from  what  you 
think,"  —  and  taking  an  increased  pinch  of  snuff, 
—  "  it  is  not  a  littie,  snivellingpart  that  —  that  — 
in  short,  any  one  can  do.  Tnere  is  not  a  man 
amongst  you  that  has  any  idea  of  it  but  myself.  It 
is  quite  beyond  your  mark.  Don't  think  of  it  for 
a  moment,  voui^  man."  Quin,  however,  per- 
severed, earned  his  point,  and  in  his  hands  Faistaff 
became  one  of  the  established  ornaments  of  the 
English  stage. 

In  1781  all  the  great  actors  had  died  or  retired, 
and  Quin  found  huuself  without  a  competitor.  But 
his  fiill  merit  was  not  allowed  him  until  he  succeed- 
ed Booth  as  Gato  in  1788-4.  In  undertaking  a 
part  so  completely  identified  with  his  predecessor 
ne  showed  great  good  taste.  Instead  of  announc- 
ino;  his  name  in  the  bills  in  the  ordinary  form,  he 
paid  a  just  compliment  to  the  town  and  the  merits 
of  BooUi  by  having  it  stated  that  the  part  of  Gato 
would  be  only  attempted  by  Mr.  Quin.  The  pro- 
prietv  of  this  announcement  was  duly  appreciated. 
A  full  house  was  the  consequence,  and  the  actor 
did  not  disappoint  it  when  he  said,  speaking  of  the 
death  of  his  son  Marcus,  "  Thanks  to  the  gods  — 
my  boy  has  done  his  duty ! "  the  whole  audience 
were  so  affected  that  there  was  a  universal  shout 
of  **  Booth  outdone ! "  Nor  was  this  all ;  he  was 
encored  in  the  famous  soliloquy,  and  tradition  still 
continues  to  repeat  that  Gato  as  embodied  by  Quin 
was  one  of  the  finest  parts  ever  represented  on  any 
stage. 

fe  1789,  Quin,  then  in  the  height  of  his  reputar 
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tion,  visited  Dublin  as  a  star.  He  was  aecompanied 
by  Gifford.  They  drew  crowded  houses.  Quin's 
benefit  at  Smock  Alley  reached  £126,  at  that  time 
esteemed  a  ^reat  sum.  He  went  again  in  1741-2 
to  the  Aungier  Street  theatre,  and  opened  in  his 
mnd  part  of  Cato  to  as  crowded  an  audience  as 
the  house  could  contain.  Next  came  Mrs.  Clive 
in  Lappet,  and  then  Ryan  in  lago  to  Quin's 
Othello.  Mrs.  Clive  so  far  mistook  her  abilities  as 
to  play  Lady  Townly  and  Cordelia  to  Quin's  Lord 
Townly  and  Lear,,  but  she  made  ample  amends  by 
her  NeU,  "  Virgin  Unmasked,"  and  "  Country 
Wife."  Quin  went  with  the  company  to  Cork  and 
Limerick,  and  returned  to  Dublin  before  the  close 
of  the  year.  On  the' 21st  of  December,  Mrs.  Cib- 
ber  made  her  first  appearance  in  Ireland  as  Indiana 
to  Quin's  Young  Bevil  in  the  "  Conscious  Lovers." 
•Her  agreement  with  the  proprietors  was  for  £  800, 
which  they  were  well  enabled  to  pay  firom  the 
money  she  drew,  though  her  first  nignt  the  receipts 
fell  under  £  10.  The  state  of  the  Irish  stage  was 
then  so  low  that  it  was  oflen  found  that  the  whole 
amount  of  the  house  was  not  more  than  suflicient 
to  discharge  Mr.  Quin's  engagement ;  but  so  atten- 
tive was  he  to  his  own  interest,  and  so  rigid  in  de- 
manding his  bond,  that  he  more  than  once  refused 
to  let  the  cmlain  be  drawn  until  the  money  was 
regularly  brought  to  him.  He  returned  to  London 
in  1742,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  obtained  an 
inmiediate  engagement.  Garrick  had  risen  during 
his  absence  and  eclipsed  him.  ^Some  accounts  say 
lihat  Quin  went  again  to  Ireland  in  1743  on  the 
chance  of  an  engagement,  but  not  effecting  his  ob- 
ject, returned  in  disgust 

From  1743  to  1747  Qoin  continued  to  oppose 
the  sweeping  popularity  of  Garrick,  but  witn  in- 
different success.  In  1747  came  on  the  great  en- 
gagement at  Covent  Garden,  where  they  were  fair- 
fy  pitted  against  each  other,  and  appeared  together 
in  the  **  Fair  Penitent "  as  Horatio  and  LoUiario, 
in  "  Henry  IV."  as  Falstaff*  and  Hotspur,  and  in 
"Jane  Shore"  as  Gloster  and  Hastings.  In  the 
first  and  last  Garrick  carried  away  the  palm.  In 
the  second  Quin  left  him  behind.  Hotspur  was 
comparatively  a  feilure,  to  be  classed  with  Garrick's 
Othello  and  Gil  Bias. 

He  resigned  it  after  the  fifth  night,  and  never  re- 
sumed the  part  again.  Some  incorrect  biographers 
have  stated  that  during  this  competition  "  Venice 
Preserved,"  "  The  Distressed  Mother,"  and  "  Julius 
CsBsar  "  were  also  produced,  and  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  describe  certaun  effects  produced  by  the 
contending  champions.  This  is  purely  fabulous. 
The  three  plays  above  named  were  in  contempla- 
tion, but  certainly  not  acted.  The  bills  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  with  the  registry  of  dates 
and  performances  in  G^nest's  history  of  the  stage, 
prove  this  beyond  dispute. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  of  1 748,  Quin  having 
taken  offence  at  the  conduct  of  Rich,  his  manager, 
retired  in  a  fit  of  resentment  firom  the  theatre,  al- 
though then  under  engagements.  Some  time  after, 
having  indulged  his  spleen,  he  began  to  relent,  and 
wrote  as  follows :  "  I  am  at  Bath.  —  Quix."  The 
answer  was  equally  laconic :  "  Stav  diere  and  be 
damned.  —  Rich.'^  However,  they  ultimately 
made  up  the  quarrel,  and  Quin  returned  to  him. 
On  the  15th  ofMay,  1751,  he  appeared  for  the  last 
time  as  an  engaged  actor  as  Horatio  in  the  "  Fair 
Penitent,"  to  the  Lothario  of  Barry  and  the  Calista 
of  Mrs.  Cibber.  We  have  already  seen  that  for 
two  successive  years  after  he  came  up  firom  Bath  to 


which  gay  city  he  had  retired  to  act  Falstaff  f« 
his  firiena  Ryan's  benefit. 

Quin  was  sixty  when  he  finally  retired.  Not 
long  before,  he  performed  Chamont  in  ihe  "  Or- 
phan "  a  fiery  young  soldier,  in  a  long,  grisly,  halP 
powdered  wig,  hanging  low  on  each  side  of  lus 
breast,  and  down  the  back ;  a  heavy  scarlet  coat 
and  waistcoat,  trimmed  with  broad  gold  lace,  Uack 
velvet  breeches,  a  black  silk  neckcloth,  black  stock- 
ings, high-heeled  square-toed  shoes,  with  old-fash- 
ioned stone  buckles ;  and  a  pair  of  stiff  high-topped 
white  gloves,  with  a  bro^  old  scalloped  hat. 
Were  the  youthfiil  brother  of  Monimeci  to  appear 
on  the  stage  in  such  a  dr^s  now,  Otwav's  affecting 
tragedy  would  produce  more  laughter  than  tearsu 

Whfle  speaking  of  the  Orphan  the  following  e^i- 
sodial  digression,  touching  the  foundation  of  uie 
pl^,  may  not  be  considered  altogether  irrelevant. 

The  father  of  Charles  Brandon,  afterwards  Dake 
of  Suffolk,  retired,  on  the  death  of  his  lady,  to  the 
borders  of  Btoipshire.  His  family  consisted  of  two 
sons,  and  a  youn^  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  firiend 
lately  deceased,  Tmom  ne  adopted  as  his  own  chUd. 
This  lady,  bein^  si  nearly  beautiftil,  as  weU  as 
amiable  in  her  disposition,  attracted  the  affections 
of  both  the  brothers;  the  elder,  however,  was  the 
favorite,  and  he  privately  married  her,  which  the 
other  not  knowing,  and  overhearing  .an  appoint- 
ment of  die  lovers  to  meet  the  next  ni^t  in  her 
bedchamber,  he  contrived  to  get  lus  brooier  other- 
wise employed,  and  made  the  signal  of  admission 
himself,  thinking  it  a  mere  intrigue ;  unfortunately 
he  succeeded.  On  discover,  the  lady  lost  her  rea- 
son, and  soon  after  died,  llie  two  brothers  fought, 
and  the  elder  fell.  The  father  broke  hb  heart  in 
a  few  months  afterwards.  The  younger  brother, 
Charles  Brandon,  the  unintentional  author  of  all 
this  family  misery,  quitted  England  in  despjair, 
with  a  fixed  determination  of  never  returning. 
Being  abroad  for  several  years,  his  nearest  relations 
supposed  him  dead,  and  began  to  take  the  necessa- 
ry steps  for  obtaining  his  estates ;  when,  roused  br 
this  intelligence,  he  returned  privately  to  En^lana, 
and  for  a  time  took  obscure  lodgings  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  family  mansion. 

While  he  was  in  this  retreat,  the  young  king 
(Henry  VIH.)  who  had  just  buried  his  fistther,  was 
one  day  hunting  on  the  confines  of  Hampshire,  when 
he  heard  the  cries  of  a  female  in  distress  in  an  ad- 
joining wood.  His  gallantry  immediately  sum- 
moned him  to  the  place,  though  he  then  happened 
to  be  detached  fix)m  all  his  courtiers,  when  he  saw 
two  ruffians  attempting  to  violate  the  honor  of  a 
young  lady.  The  king  instantly  drew  on  them, 
and  a  scuffle  ensued,  wWch  roused  the  revery  of 
Charles  Brandon,  who  was  takixig  his  moming^s 
walk  in  an  adjacent  thicket.  He^  imme<Hately 
ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the  king,  whom  he 
then  did  not  know,  and,  by  his  dexterity,  soon  dis- 
armed one  of  the  ruffians,  while  the  other  fled.  T5ie 
king,  charmed  with  this  act  of  gallantry,  so  congen- 
ial to  his  own  mind,  inquired  the  name  and  ftimily 
of  the  stranger,  and  not  only  repossessed  him  of  his 
patrimonial  estates,  bat  took  him  under  hia  immedi- 
ate protection. 

It  was  this  same  Charles  Brandon  who  after- 
wards privately  married  Henry's  sister,  Margaret, 
Queen  Dowager  of  France,  which  marriage  the 
king  not  only  tbrgave,  but  created  him  r^e  of 
Suffolk,  and  contmued  his  favor  towards  him  to 
the  last  hour  of  the  Duke's  Ule. 

He  died  before  Henry,  and  the  latter  showed  io 
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his  attachment  to  this  nohleman,  that  notwith- 
standing his  fits  (^  capriciousness  and'crueltj,  he 
was  capable  of  a  coraial  and  steady  friendship. 
He  was  sitting  in  council  when  the  news  of  Siu- 
folk'a  death  reached  him,  and  he  publicly  took  that 
occasion,  bo^  to  express  his  own  sorrow,  and  to 
commemorate  the  merits  of  the  deceased.  He  de- 
clared that  during  the  whole  course  of  their  ac- 
c^oaintance  his  lm>ther-in-law  had  not  made  a 
sugle  attempt  to  injure  any  one ;  <^  and  are  there 
any  of  you,  my  lords,  who  can  say  as  much?" 
When  the  king  subjoined  these  words,  says  the 
historian,  he  looked  round  on  all  their  faces,  and 
appeared  to  enjoy  the  confusion  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  secret  guilt  naturally  threw  upon 
them.  Otway  took  his  plot  fix>m  the  facts  above 
narrated;  but  to  avoid,  perhaps,  interfering  with 
a  circumstance  which  mignt  afiect  some  noble  &m- 
ilies,  at  that  time  living,  he  laid  the  scene  of  his 
tra^dy  in  Bohemia.  There  was,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability is  still,  at  Wobum  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the 
Dukes  of  Bedford,  a  large  painting  of  the  above- 
named  incident. 

Qoin  lived  and  died  a  bachelor.  Although  a 
sensualist  rather  than  an  anchorite,  no  illegitimate 
offspring  were  ever  laid  to  his  charge.  When  asked 
why,  in  his  independent  circumstancej*,  he  did  not 
marry,  take  a  house,  and  set  up  an  e^juipage,  he 
replied,  "  I  carry  a  coach,  a  wife,  and  a  dinner  al- 
ways in  my  pocket,  and  I  can  either  take  the  num- 
ber, obtain  a  divorce,  or  turn  off  my  cook  when- 
ever I  please." 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of  George  HI., 
considering  Quin  a  first-rate  elocutionist,  appointed 
him  to  instruct  his  children  in  good  English.  Un- 
der his  tuition  they  acted  several  plays  at  Leicester 
House,  "  Cato  "  being  one,  in  which  J?rince  George 
represented  Fortius.  Gait  says  he  was  rewarded 
with  a  pension  on  the  civil  list  for  his  services,  but 
this  is,  at  least,  apocryphal.  When  Quin  heard  of 
the  graceful  manner  in  which  George  HI.  deliv- 
ered nis  first  speech  in  Parliament,  he  cried  out, 
**  Ay,  I  taught  tne  boy  to  speak." 

^Diis  celebrated  actor  enjoyed  his  otium  cum 
dignUate  at  Bath  for  fourteen  years,  during  which 
time  he  lived  in  the  best  society,  and  was  much 
courted  for  his  convivial  habits,  and  habitual  pleas- 
antry. One  day  he  was  ironically  complimented 
by  a  noble  lord  who  was  a  placeman  on  his  happy 
retreat  firom  public  life.  "Look  ye,  my  lord,"  said 
he,  ^'  perhaps  't  is  a  sinecure  your  lordship  would 
not  accept. of;  but  I  can  assure  you  I  gave  up 
£  1,400  a  year  for  it."  This  was  probably  Uie  same 
illustrious  peer  who  said  to  him,  "  Quin,  what  a 
pity  it  is  that  such  a  clever  fellow  as  you  are 
should  be  a  player  I "  "  What  would  your  lord- 
ship have  me  1 "  was  the  reply,  —  "a  lord  ?  "  Qui  n 
had  not,  however,  alwaiA's  the  wit  on  his  side. 
Once,  on  a  journey  to  Somersetshire,  having  put 
up  for  a  few  days  at  a  farm-house,  he  tum^  his 
horse  to  crass  and  lost  him.  Upon  asking  a 
country  fel&w  if  there  were  any  thieves  or  horse- 
stealers in  the  neighboriiood,  Hodge  answered, 
"  Noa :  we  be  all  honest  folk  here,  but  there  's  one 
Quin,  I  think  they  call  him,  a  strolling  play-iactor 
fix>m  Lunnun ;  mayhap  he  may  have  stole  hun." 

Wliile  Quin  was  on  the  stage  his  best  parts  were 
reputed  to  be  Cato,  Brutus,  Zanga,  the  Falstafis, 
Rerre,  Apemantus,  Bishop  Gainer  in  "Lady 
Jane  Grey,"  the  Ghost  in  "  Hamlet,"  Volpone,  and 
Ventidius.  His  Othello,  Macbeth,  Chamont,  young 
Bevil,  Lear,  and  Richard  were  all  bad ;  and  noth- 


ing could  be  more  absurd  than  his  persisting  to  act 
these  characters  in  opposition  to  Gfarrick  and  Bar- 
ry. In  Sir  John  Brute,  his  natural  requisites  ex- 
ceeded those  of  Garrick,  and  there  were  many  who 
in  that  part  gave  him  the  pre-eminence  over  his 
great  competitor.  Churchill  amongst  others  adopt- 
ed that  opinion.  He  says,  "  In  Brute  he  shone  un- 
equalled ;  all  agree  Gamck  *8  not  half  so  great  a 
Brute  as  he." 

It  was  observed  of  Beau  Nash,  the  king  of  Bath, 
that  though  he  was  very  curious  about  other  peo- 
ple's pemgrees,  he  seldom  mentioned  liis  own. 
Quin  was  one  night  somewhat  severe  upon  him  on 
this  subject,  and  compared  him  to  Gil  Bias,  who 
was  ashamed  of  his  father.  "  Look  ye,  James," 
said  Nash,  "  I  seldom  mention  my  father  in  compa- 
ny, not  because  I  have  any  reason  to  be  ashamea  of 
hitriy  but  because  he  has  some  reason  to  be  ashamed 

One  evening  Quin  was  drinking  a  bottle  with 
Mallet  the  poet,  and  having  given  his  opinion 
rather  too  freely  on  some  of  that  very  indifferent 
bard's  productions,  he  got  so  out  of  temper  that  his 
companion  could  not  please  him  in  anything  he 
said  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  At  length, 
he  offered  to  wager  a  dozen  of  claret  that  Mallet 
did  not  contradict  the  next  thing  he  said.  "  What's 
that?"  asked  Mallet.  "Why,"  replied  Quin, 
"  that  you  are  the  greatest  poet  in  England."  He 
was  one  night  going  on  the  stage  in  we  character 
of  Cato  when  Mrs.  Cibber  pulled  him  back,  to  tell 
him  he  had  a  hole  in  his  stocking.  "J)arned 
stockings  I  detest,"  said  Quin ;  "  that  seems  premed- 
itated poverty."  When,  in  his  last  illness,  the  fac- 
ulty were  much  divided  in  theur  opinion  concerning 
his  recovery,  his  apothecary  never  had  any  doutit 
about  it.  One  day,  after  feeling  his  patient's  pulse, 
Quin  asked  him  what  he  thought  now.  "Why, 
sir,"  answered  the  disciple  of  Galen,  "  I  think  you  11 
do  very  well  if  we  can  raise  a  sweat"  "  Then," 
said  Quin,  "  only  send  in  your  bill,  and  I  warrant 
you  the  thing  is  done." 

The  first  time  Quin  was  invited  to  dine  upon 
turtle,  —  he  must  have  been  then  a  very  young 
man,  —  he  was  asked  whether  he  preferred  the 
caUipash  to  the  callipee ;  and  upon  his  acknowledg- 
ing his  ignorance,  the  donor  of  the  treat,  a  West 
Indian,  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  saying,  "  He 
thought  Bo  great  an  epicure  as  Mr.  Quin  could  not 
be  unacquainted  with  the  exquisite  niceties  of  such 
an  elegant  dish."  "  It  may  be  an  elegant  dish," 
said  Quin,  "  but  if  it  had  been  fit  for  Christians  we 
should  have  been  acquainted  with  it  as  soon  as  the 
wild  Indians." 

Having  had  an  invitation  from  a  certain  noble- 
man, who  was  reputed  to  keep  a  very  choice  table, 
to  dine  with  liim,  Quin  waited  upon  his  lordship 
and  found  the  regale  far  from  answering  his  expec- 
tations. 

Upon  his  taking  leave,  the  servants,  who  were 
very  numerous,  arranged  themselves  in  the  hall. 
Quin,  finding  that  if  he  disbursed,  as  was  the  ex- 
pected custom,  to  the  whole  regiment,  it  would  dip 
rather  heavily  into  his  pocket,  asked  which  was 
the  cook  ?  She  readily  answered,  "  Me,  sir."  He 
then  inquired  for  the  butler,  who  was  as  ouick  in 
replying  as  the  other;  when  he  said  to  tne  first, 
"  Here  s  half  a  crown  for  my  eating,"  and  to  the 
other,  "  Here 's  five  shillings  for  my  wine,  but  I  never 
made  so  bad  a  dinner  for  the  money  in  my  life." 

But  his  sayings,  though  usually  coarse  and  broad- 
ly humorous,  were  not  always  so;  sometimes  he 
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deviated  into  refinement  and  delicacy.  Being  asked 
by  a  lady  why  there  were  more  women  in  the 
world  than  men,  "  It  is,"  said  he,  "  in  conformity 
with  the  arrangements  of  nature,  madam,  we  always 
see  more  of  heaven  than  of  earth."  On  another 
occasion,  a  lady,  in  speaking  of  transmigration,  in- 
quired of  him,  "  What  creature's  form  would  you 
hereafter  prefer  to  inhabit  ?  "  The  lady  had  a  verv 
beautiful  neck ;  Quin  looked  at  it  and  said,  <<  A 
flv%  madam,  that  I  might  sometimes  have  the 
pleasure  of  resting  on  your  ladyship's  neck." 

While  Quin  continued  to  be  an  actor,  professional 
jealousy  operated*  as  a  check  upon  any  great  inti- 
macy or  cordiality  between  him  and  (Jarrick ;  but 
when  all  competition  had  ceased  they  reciprocated 
cordial  friendship.  The  visits  of  the  former  to 
Hampton  became  frequent  The  last  time  occurred 
in  1 7C5,  shortly  after  Garrick's  return  from  Italy. 
While  at  this  seat  of  hospitality,  an  eruption  came 
out  on  his  hand,  which  it  was  apprehended  would 
turn  to  a  mortification,  and  occasion  the  loss  of  it. 
This  circumstance  affected  his  spirits  and  threw 
him  into  a  hypochondria,  which  brought  on  a  fever 
when  he  was  out  of  all  danger  on  account  of  his 
hand.  During  his  illness  he  nad  taken  such  quan- 
tities of  bark  as  to  occasion  an  incessant  drought, 
which  nothing  could  assuage,  and  being  willing  to 
live  as  long  as  he  could  without  pain,  he  discon- 
tinued taking  any  medicine  for  upwards  of  a  week 
before  his  oeath,  and  during  that  period  was  in 
good  spirits. 

The  day  before  he  died  he  drank  a  bottle  of  claret, 
and  being  sensible  of  his  approaching  end,  he  sud, 
"  He  coiUd  wish  that  the  last  tragic  scene  was  over, 
though  he  was  in  hopes  he  should  be  able  to  g6 
through  it  with  becommg  dignity."  In  this  expec- 
tation he  was  not  disappointed ;  he  died  at  his  house 
in  Bath,  Tuesday,  January  21st,  1766,  aged  seventy- 
four,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  on  ue 
Friday  following  was  interred  in  the  Abbey  Church. 
His  will  is  a  regular  curiosity  in  that  line.  Half 
his  earnings  he  sank  for  an  annuity.  The  other 
moiety  he  retained  in  his  own  hands  that  he  might 
leave  tokens  of  regard  and  legacies  to  all  who  had 
any  claim  on  him.  In  the  list  he  included  two  or 
three  who  had  none,  simply  for  the  reason,  as  stated, 
that  having  promised  to  do  so,  he  was  not  inclined 
to  retract  his  word  once  given.  A  marble  tablet 
is  erected  to  his  memory,  consisting  of  a  bust  in 
relievo,  under  which  are  inscribed  the  following  ele- 
gant lines  firom  the  pen  of  David  Garrick  :  — 

*^  That  t>Dgti«  which  let  the  table  Id  a  roar, 
And  charmM  the  public  ear,  is  heard  no  more : 
CIoeM  are  those  eyes  the  harbingers  of  wit, 
Which  apalce  before  the  tongne  what  Shakespeare  writ ! 
Gold  Is  that  band,  which  liring  was  stretch'd  forth 
At  fHendship's  call,  to  saocor  modest  worth. 
Here  lies  James  Qaln,  —  deign,  reader,  to  be  Uaght, 
Whate'er  thy  strength  of  body,  force  of  thought, 
In  Nature's  happiest  mould,  howerer  cast. 
To  this  complexion  thou  must  come  at  last." 
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BT   CHARLES  LEVER. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  the  first  Liberator, — 
one  ought  to  be  particular,  for  the  dynasty  is  sup- 
PjMed^  to  be  continued  in  the  person  of  the  present 
Premier,  —  which  is  not  unworthy  of  being  record- 
ed. The  great  Daniel,  when  taking  a  sauntering 
ride  In  the  neighborhood  of  his  house  at  Caherc^ 
veen,  had  occadon  to  ask  an  urchin  to  open  a  gate 
for  him.  The  little  fellow  complied  with  much 
alacrity,  and  looked  up  with  such  an  honest  pleas- 


ure at  rendering  the  slight  service,  that  O'Connell. 
by  way  of  8a}ing  someming,  —  anything,  —  asked, 
"What's  your  name,  boy?"  "Daniel  CConnell, 
sir,"  replied  he,  stoutly.  "  And  who  's  your  fa- 
ther ? "  demanded  the  astonished  Liberator. 
"Daniel  O'Connell,  sir."  O'Connell  muttered  a 
word  or  two  below  his  breath,  and  then  added 
aloud, "  When  I  see  you  again  1 11  give  yoa  six- 
pence." 

Hiding  briskly  on,  he  soon  forgot  the  incident, 
and  fell  to  thinking  of  much  graver  matters,  when, 
after  some  miles  of  way,  he  found  his  path  obstruct- 
ed by  some  fallen  timber,  which  a  boy  was  stoutly 
endeavoring  to  remove.  On  looking  more  closely 
he  discovered  it  to  be  the  same  he  had  met  in  tlie 
morning.  "  What !  "  cried  he,  "how  do  you  come 
to  be  here  now  ?  "  "  You  said,  sir,  the  next  time 
you  seen  me  you  *d  give  me  sixpence,"  ssdd  the  Kt- 
tle  fellow,  wiping  the  perspiration  fipom  his  brow. 
"  Here  it  is,"  said  Daniel ;  "  you  are  my  son,  —  the 
devil  a  doubt  of  it  I  "  I  am  not  sure  I  should  have 
remembered  this  story  if  I  had  not  been  reminded 
of  it  by  the  correspondence  between  the  Pope  and 
Dr.  Gumming,  though  I  have  to  own  that  all  re- 
semblance between  the  incidents  breaks  down  in 
the  catastrophe. 

Like  the  urchin  on  the  gate.  Dr.  Cummlng,  with 
the  same  hazy  notion  of  how  the  paternity  is  to  be 
established,  persists  in  assuring  the  Holy  Father 
that  he  is  his  son ;  and  like  Cr  Connell,  the  Pope, 
not  anticipating  any  ill  consequences  firom  the  ac- 
knowledgment, nods  him  an  easy  recognition,  and 
rides  on.  Gumming,  charmed  with  what  he  con- 
strues to  himself  to  be  a  favorable  reception,  and 
thinking  doubtless  to  what  good  purpose  he  could 
turn  such  a  valuable  relationship,  albeit  not  per- 
fectly legitimate,  takes  a  short  cut  across  the  fields, 
and  comes  up  with  his  Holiness  agun — but  this 
time  grown  more  confident,  it  is  to  say,  how  he  'd 
like  to  have  a  little  talk  wiA  the  Holy  Father  oo 
the  subject  of  the  family  property. 

It  is  here  that  the  Pope  behaves  less  generously 
than  the  Liberator.  Instead  of  recognizing  in  the 
bumptious  urchin  traits  of  unblushing  impudence 
and  roguery ;  instead  of  seeing  how  inevitahhr  all 
that  crafl  and  subtletv  point  to  an  identity  of^  ori- 
gin, —  he  is  only  indignant  at  the  persistent  im- 
pertinence, and  tells  him  to  be  ofi* —  that  he  knows 
nothing  of  him  at  sdl,  and  that  it  never  occurred  to 
him  to  let  him  inside  his  house,  or  permit  him  to 
claim  kith  or  kindred  with  him. 

There  is  no  doubt  his  Holiness  might  have  been 
more  gracious;  he  was  expecting  a  laigo  party, 
and  the  presence  of  a  poor  relation  the  mcwe  or 
less  would  not  have  marred  the  festivity;  and  it 
would  have  been  a  fine  thing  for  the  out-at-elbowi 
connection  to  be  able  to  go  about  snob-fashion  talk- 
ing of  that  evening  I  spent  at  the  Vatican,  with 
what  Pius  said  to  me,  and  what  I  observed  to  An- 
tonelli,  —  all  the  more  comfortably  that  he  need 
never  dread  a  contradiction.  Perhaps  the  Pope 
saw  this ;  perhaps  it  was  the  veiy  peru  he  desired 
to  avoid. 

That  the  intruder  could  have  seriously  disturbed 
the  hannonv  of  the  company  could  scarcely  have 
been  fearea;  the  overwnelming  majority  i^ainst 
him  could  have  given  him  scant  chance  of  such 
success ;  nor  is  it  to  be  presumed  that  he  is  so  po»- 
sessed  of  the  gift  of  tongues  that,  were  he  even 
tolerated,  he  could  express  himself  in  any  language, 
ancient  or  modem,  which  would  be  intelligible  to 
the  assembly. 
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What  he  wanted  was  in  reality  pretty  much 
what  Alpine  cluhbists  seem  to  aspire  to,  to  say  he 
was  *'  there,"  and  to  make  such  capital  out  of  that 
fact  as  it  was  capable  of. 

Any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  Continent 
must  have  met  from  time  to  time  certain  zealous, 
but  not  remarkably  sagacious,  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church  on  their  way  to  Rome,  xmder 
the  impression  that  they  had  a  special  mission  to 
expose  the  errors  of  Romanism  and  convert  the 
Pope.  The  formula  which  expressed  this  mission 
was,  "  Going  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den." 

I  cannot  say  how  often  I  have  heard  this  cour- 
ageous determination  jfrom  very  pale-faced,  nervous 
young  parsons,  whose  hectic  cheeks  alternately 
flushed  and  paled  as  they  uttered  the  menace.  It 
was  possible  to  question  me  good  sense  of  tlus  pro- 
ceedmg,  but  no  one  could  doubt  of  its  sincerity. 

Giving  them  every  credit  for  intention  and  ca- 
pacity, it  is  still  somewhat  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  dogmas  of  Romanism  must  be  assailea  at  Rome. 
Surely  we  need  not  eo  to  Japan  to  discuss  the 
Happy  Dispatch,  or  take  lodgings  at  Cork  to  revise 
the  duty  on  butter  I 

The  supposed  bearding  of  the  lion,  then,  is  of  aA 
heroic  achievements  one  of  the  safest,  and  not  a 
whit  more  hazardous  than  the  visit  of  a  veiy  firiskv 
lamb  ^  to  the  king  of  beasts  in  the  Zoo,  —  well  I 
knowing  that  he  is  enclosed  within  the  stout  bars  I 
of  a  strong  cage,  and  thinking  of  nothing  less  than 
the  bleatings  of  his  noisy  chaUenger. 

Nothing  short  of  enormous  vanity  —  a  clmcal 
error  very  often  —  could  make  any  man  imagine 
that  the  small  arm  of  his  controversial  abuity 
could  avail  anything  against  that  massive  old  fort- 
ress of  craft  and  subtlety  which  it  has  taken  ages  to 
build  and  to  strengthen.  Certainly  no  layman,  — 
no  man  occupied  in  the  htird  work  of  life,  conver- 
sant wiiU  the  ways,  the  thoughts,  and  the  passions  of 
his  fello^-men — could  have  fallen  into  such  a  jwd- 
pable  blunder.  Nor  is  it  very  easy  to  ima^ne 
greater  discomfiture  that  could  llefall  these  men  3ian 
to  be  taken  at  their  word,  and  find  themselves  con- 
fix>nted  with  the  most  tndncd  scholars  of  controver- 
sy, the  most  acute  and  practised  dialecticians,  tlie 
world  possesses. 

The  practice,  however,  iiad  in  a  great  measure 
fallen  into  disuse.  Whether  it  was  that  the  par- 
sons found  a  number  of  other  pleasant  things  to  do 
at  Rome,  or  that  the  lion  did  n't  know,  when  he  was 
tickled  by  straws  poked  through  his  cage,  that  he 
was  being  "  bearded,"  I  cannot  say ;  but  so  it  was, 
for  some  years  back,  there  has  been  little  done  in 
the  way  of  «  bearding." 

Dr.  Cumming  has,  however,  shown  ns  that  the 
spirit  survives,  and  declares  he  is  ready  for  this 
bold  enterprise.  It  is  true  he  has  read  of  Savona- 
rola, and  he  prepares  his  friends  to  hear  very 
gloomy  news  or  him.  Lest  he  should  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  burned  before  he  was  heard,  —  to 
grace  a  pile  before  he  had  adorned  a  platform,  — 
ho  prudently  asks,  "  Does  the  Pope  expect  me  ?  " 
and  Dr.  Manning  assures  him  tnat  his  Holiness 
never  so  much  as  heard  of  him  :  in  fact,  stxanze  as 
it  may  seem,  the  great  Doctor  has  reversed  the 
adage,  and  has  to  learn  '*  that  it  is  only  in  hb  own 
countnr  he  is  a  prophet." 

So  rar  as  I  can  ascertain,  there  is  a  large  number  of 
people  who  would  hesitate  before  intrusting  the 
advocacy  of  the  Reformed  Church  to  Doctor  Cum- 
ming. ^ey  have  tolerably  strong  convictions  of 
the  truth  of  their  creed  at  this  moment,  and  they 


would  be  proportionately  unwilling  to  shake  the 
grounds  or  their  belief  by  any  weakness  in  its 
defence. 

There  was  some  years  ago  a  trial  for  murder  in 
Ireland,  where  the  evidence  y^  so  palpably  insuffi- 
cient that  the  judge  stopped  the  case,  and  directed 
the  jury  to  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  A  well-known 
lawyer,  who  desired,  however,  to  do  Bomethin|  for 
the  fee  he  had  received  for  the  defence,  claimed  the 
privilege  of  addressing  the  Court.  «*  We'll  hear 
you  with  pleasure,  Mr.  B.,"  siud  the  judge ;  "  but, 
to  nrevent  accidents,  we  '11  first  acquit  me  prisoner." 

Now  I  should  be  glad  to  "prevent  accidents " 
here,  and  I  am  quite  as  well  pleased  that  the  Doc- 
tor is  not  to  be  heard  for  the  defence.  When  one 
thinks  of  all  the  trouble  and  explanation  it  costs 
him  to  make  foreigners  xmderstana  that  the  knicker- 
bockered  youths  of  slouching  gait  and  volunteer 
awkwardness  are  not  "  Coldstreams "  nor  "  Fusi- 
leers,"  it  is  a  relief  not  to  be  obliged  to  sUte  that 
"  Dr.  Cumming  from  Scotland,"  as  the  Pope  calls 
him,  iff  neither  a  Bishop  of  St.  David's  nor  a  Dean 
of  Westminster. 

It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  the  Pope  may 
read  our  newspapers,  and  may  have  seen  vrhat  in- 
terruption to  public  business,  and  what  ridicule  up- 
on the  administration  of  law,  was  lately  thrown  by 
the  importunate  insistance  of  an  old  lady  to  pl^ad 
her  6wn  case  before  the  highest  tribunal  of  the 
land.  With  the  dread  of  such  a  scene  at  the 
Vatican  as  we  have  lately  witnessed  at  West- 
minster, and  with  the  consciousness  that  in  confut- 
ing or  suppressing  such  an  advocate  there  is  no 
victory,  his  Holiness  may  well  be  reluctant  to  incur 
the  amount  of  shame  si^h  an  exhibition  is  sure  to 
evoke. 

O'Connell  waa  so  proud  of  the  boy's  acutencss, 
that  he  was  charmed  to  acknowledge  the  paternity. 
Not  so  the  Pope ;  perhaps,  indeed,  craft  and  knav- 
ery were  qualities  that  he  regarded  as  a  mere  drug, 
and  that  in  importing  such  to  Rome  the  poor  Doc- 
tor was  but  brmging  coals  to  Newcastle ;  and  per- 
haps, too,  die  Protestant  craft  waa  such  very  Brum- 
magem subtlety,  that  his  Holiness,  who  knew  the 
real  metal,  could  afford  to  despise  it :  at  all  events, 
he  declines  to  receive  Dr.  Cumming  except  he  come 
on  his  knees  as  a  penitent,  prepared  "  to  cast  away 
all  preconceived  and  adverse  opinions,  and  to  lay 
aside  all  desire  of  disputation."  Now  this  is  surely 
a  hard  condition.  Tne  Doctor  knows  what  an  ^clat 
it  would  give  him,  —  what  power  and  what  prestige 
he  might  derive  fipom  the  mere  fact  that  he  nad  been 
to  Rome,  —  how  triumphantly  he  could  relate  on 
his  return  what  he  had  or  what  he  would  have  said, 
—  how  he  had  routed  that  learned  conclave, — 
"fluttered  those  Volscians "  of  cardinals ;  and  all 
this,  while,  of  our  own  bishops,  —  the  regulars  of 
Uie  Church,  —  not  one  had  offered  himself  for  the 
crusade.  What  a  triumph  would  it  have  been,  then, 
to  that  Graribaldi  of  Theology,  that  he  had  gone 
alone  and  unaided,  armed  wiS  such  rusty  old  weap- 
ons as  he  could  fijid,  and  engaged  the  ancient  enemy 
of  his  faith,  at  the  very  gates  of  his  own  strong- 
hold! 

The  Doctor  is  modest,  certainly ;  he  hears  of  a 
great  concert,  and  he  merely  asks  leave  to  come  and 
play  a  little  solo  on  the  ba^ipe,  of  his  own  com- 
posing; he  does  not  pretend  it  will  suit  the  general 
character  of  the  music ;  nor  does  he  aftect  to  say 
that  it  will  harmonize  with  any  part  of  the  perform- 
ance. It 's  only  a  little  Scotch  air,  he  says,  but 
there  are  people  so  fond  of  it  down  in  Aberdeen- 
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shire,  they  might,  perhaps,  like  to  hear  it  at  Rome. 
The  Pope,  however,  wants  the  oratorio  to  go  off 
well,  and  he  dreads  discords  j  and  if  this  strange 
performer  with  his  wind-bag  gets  in,  Heaven  knows 
what  disturbance  may  follow  I 

"  You  acknowledged  I  was  yoiu*  sbn  a  few  days 
ago,"  cries  'Gumming,  reproachfully. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  did,"  replies  the  Pope ;  "  but 
as  I  have  a  very  large  illegitimate  family,  it 's  not 
impossible  ^ou  may  belong  to  them.  At  all  events, 
I  aon't  desire  your  company  when  I  am  entertaining 
my  respectable  relations.  Except  you  bind  your- 
self to  say  nothing  about  the  connection,  and  hold 
your  tongue,  I  decline  to  receive  you."  O'Connell 
was  more  generous,  and  it  only  cost  him  sixpence  I 


THE  EARLY  YEARS  OF  ALEXANDER 
SMITH. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  any  fault  with  this  book,* 
and  it  is  nearly  as  difficult  to  find  anything  particu- 
lar in  it  to  praise.  The  writer  has  stored  up  in  his 
memory  many  kindly  and  minute  reminiscences  of 
Alexander  Smith,  —  an  undoubted  poet,  who  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  rather  hardly  entreated  by  the 
reading  public,  —  and  he  has  noted  down  these  ran- 
dom j^ollections  in  an  easy,  gossipy,  amiable  fiish- 
ion,  which  has  iust  a  trifle  of  dulness  in  its  composi- 
tion. That  dulness  we  trace  chiefly  to  the  want  of 
anything  like  incident  in  the  story  which  Mr.  Bris- 
bane teus.  Smith's  early  life  was  singularly  un- 
eyentfid,  and,  always  apart  from  his  one  great  am- 
bition, remarkably  commonplace.  Constitutionally 
shy  and  timid,  the  author  o/  the  "  LU^Drama " 
seems  never  to  have  been  visited  with  those  strange 
freaks  of  self-asserdon  and  theatrical  vaporings 
which  have  prefiiccd  many  a  sober  and  thoughtful 
manhood.  It  is  true,  there  are  some  letters  quoted 
by  Mr.  Brisbane  widch  show  Smith,  then  a  young 
man,  aiming  at  a  good  deal  of  self-conscious  fine 
writing;  and,  indeed,  whoever  has  read  Smith's  po- 
ems wBl  look  with  some  curiosity  on  certain  phrases 
and  notions  which  are  the  rude  ^erms  of  lines  that 
subsequently  became  fi^mous.  As  an  instance  of 
this  we  Quote  one  letter, —  a  very  boyish  production, 
for  which  one  must  make  great  allowances :  — 

Monday  Evksi.vo. 

Deah  Tom,— -As  we  talked  this  night  last  week,  a 
few  stars  were  visible  in  my  spirit  sky ;  those  visible 
looked  dreary  and  cold.  One  has  goiie'ont  sinee.  Let 
it  go.  A  star,  "  my  life's  star,"  burncth,  and  will  bum  : 
when  it  sets  I  sot. 

Your  letter,  I  need  not  say,  was  read  with  interest. 
You  have  my  sincere  thanks.  You  have  been  very 
frank  with  me  of  late ;  I  will  return  you  like  for  like. 
I  will  unclasp  my  soul  to  you,  and  you  mav  read  what 
I  had  hoped  one  day  to  Lave  avowed  proudly ;  or,  that 
hope  failing,  to  have  buried  it  forever,  —  a  dead  hope  in 
a  dead  heart. 

You  may  recollect,  on  the  evening  which  has  given 
rise  to  this  epistle,  yon  made  a  guess  as  to  what  mine 
aspirations  tended  —  you  guessed  poctrv.  I  made  some 
evasive  answer.  I  could  not  then  say  "  Ay."  I  can 
now  say  you  guessed  aright  It  has  been  the  seventh 
heaven  of  my  aspirations  for  years;  a  passion  running 
as  deep  as  the  aboriginal  waters  of  my  beinj?.  At  the 
present  moment  the  "  passion  poesy  '^  standcth  on  the 
necks  of  all  others  like  a  king,  and  it  will  ultimately 
swallow  them  as  the  serpent  of  Moses  swallowed  the 
serpents  of  the  Egyptian  majjicians.  It  is  with  a  feel- 
ing of  humiliation  I  make  this  confession.  I  know  not 
how  yoii  will  receive  it.    I  trust,  however,  you  will  do 
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mc  justice  in  your  thoughts ;  that  you  will  not  place 
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I  believe  my  spirit  is  somcthmgdifFerent  from  Uicirs, — 
deeper  and  sinccrer.  I  am  unconscious  of  that  pitiful 
vanity  (the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  their  hopes)  to  b« 
one's  name  in  print,  —  the  immortality  of  nvo  minutes 
in  the  "poet's  comer."  Above  all,  don't  laugh  or 
sneer,  however  much  you  may  pity.  I  could  bear  sneers 
on  this  point  from  no  one,  least  of  all  from  yon.  I 
might  keep  silent,  but  I  would  suffer  like  a  martyr  in 
hjs  shirt  of  fire.  Believe  me  it's  no  laughing  matter. 
Underneath  those  wide  doming  heavens,  that  andent 
snn,  those  pitying  stars,  of  all  the  miseries  this  ii>  the 
chiefest  —  when  one  has  the  soul,  blood,  heart,  pulses 
of  an  angel  —  all  but  the  wings  !  This  is  egotism  with 
a  vengeance,  but  we  are  all  egotists ;  and  all  wc  are, 
feel,  or  sec,  —  this  universe  of  souls,  stars  and  suns,  is 
but  a  sublime  egotism  of  Deity. 

You  tell  me  you  wish  I  should  yet  fill  a  nnlpit :  this 
may  never  be.  I  speak  in  sober  sadness  when  I  say  I 
am  unfit  for  public  life.  That  fire  once  burnt  brightly 
on  the  hearthstone  of  my  heart,  —  the  flame  flickered, 
waned,  and  died ;  a  mighty  wind  scattered  the  red  embers 
like  autumn  leaves ;  the  hearthstone  is-  now  cold ;  I  do 
not  wish  to  fill  a  pulpit. 

You  may  be  inclined  to  ask,  "  "Wliat  do  you  intend  to 
do  ?  "  I  might  say, "  Nothing."  To  attempt  to  become  i; 
preacher  is  useless  :  incapacity  within  —  uvVtoiU  diflicul- 
tics  no  capacity  could  overcome — prevent  it.  What  I 
would  like  is  just  some  way  of  living  which  would  feed 
and  cover  this  carcase,  and  allow  much  time  to  roam 
throufjh  book-world,  and  the  world  of  my  own  spirit, 
like  the  new-born  Adam  in  the  new-bom  Eden,  xou 
may  say  this  life  I  desire  to  lead  will  not  be  a  useful  one 
for  my  fellows.  Granted !  I  do  not  intend  to  gird  on  an 
apron  and  become  waiter  to  the  world. 

If  yon  judge  me  by  the  length  of  my  letter  you  may 
think  me  rather  ungrateful.  I  am  at  the  confessional, 
and,  certesj  the  confession  is  no  pleasant  task.  I  do  not 
know,  however,  that  anything  more  need  be  said.  I 
have  unbosomed  myself  as  well  as  I  could.  I  fear  this 
nijiht's  work  will  lessen  your  esteem  for  me,  as  I  havo 
fallen  somewhat  in  ray  own  in  the  course  of  it.  If  it  so 
be,  I  will  be  the  only  "loser.  Jog  along,  Tom  ;  the  road 
of  life  is  i*ough,  but  the  eternities  arc  ahead.  Wc  will 
reach  them  soon.  Yours  truly, 

A.  Smith. 

Alexander  Smith  was  bom  in  Kilmarnock  in  1830, 
and  while  in  his  boyhood  was  removed  to  Glasgow. 
His  father  was  a  designer,  and  such  was  the  occupa- 
tion to  which  Alexander  was  brought  up.  At  a  very 
early  period  of  his  history,  however,  literature  seems 
to  have  won  his  allegiance ;  his  tendencies  in  that 
direction  being  largely  fostered  by  his  becoming  a 
member  of  a  sort  of  small  literary  society  which 
some  lads  had  formed  in  Glasgow.  Mr.  Brisbane^ 
having  been  himself  a  member,  is  rather  proud  of 
Smith's  connection  with  the  society,  and  claims  for 
it  the  honor  of  having  "  produced  "  the  poet.  We 
have  a  suspicion,  however,  that  men  of  Smith's 
ability  and  ambition  mtmage  to  fight  their  way  and 
find  their  level  pretty  much  in  defiance  of  conditions 
which  may  r^se  or  lower  men  of  less  strength  of 
will ;  and  the  inability  of  the  Addisonian  society  to 
confer  greatness  on  the  other  young  men  who,  like 


Smith,  nad  vague  literary  sympathies  would 

to  show  that  as  a  poet-producing  machine  its  power 
was  limited.  The  people  who  £d  help  Alexander 
Smith  were  one  or  two  critics  who  took  up  his 
poems,  and  did  them  a  cruel  kindness  by  praising 
them  most  iniudiciously.  This  premature  trumpet- 
ing forth  of  the  arrival  of  a  new  poet  only  earned 
for  Smith  in  after  days  the  reaction  of  an  unmerited 
neglect ;  and  people  who  were  quite  unable  i»  judge 
of  any  kind  or  poetry,  and  who  did  not  perceive  that 
his  later  works  were  infinitely  superior  to  the  crude 
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and  rhetorical  ^'  Life-Drama,"  were  at  least  justified 
in  saying  that  the  ^^  City  Poems  "  and  '^  Edwin  of 
Deira  **  showed  a  falling  away  finom  the  position 
which  the  poet  on  the  authority  of  his  first  critics 
had  gained. 

Tet  the  '*  Ldfe-Drama  "  contains  some  charming 
lyrics,  many  passages  of  noble  description,  and 
here  and  there  a  suggestive  glimpse  of  character ; 
while  the  later  poems,  more  mature  in  conception 
and  more  finished  and  beautiful  in  execution,  ought 
to  hare  given  Smith  a  firont  rank  among  our  minor 
poets.  Undeserved  praise,  however,  was  followed 
by  undeserved  neglect ;  and  the  poet,  with  now  and 
then  an  impulsive  effort  in  the  old  direction,  sab- 
sided  into  an  essayist  Here  his  poetic  sympathies 
served  him  in  good  stead;  and  tnere.are  passages 
to  be  found  in  his  prose-writings  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  surpass  in  the  range  of  English  prose 
literature.  Smith  continued  an  essayist  to  the 
end — indeed,  bis  very  last  effort,  if  we  mistake 
not,  was  an  unfinished  essay  for  Uie  London  Re- 
view—  and  would  seem  to  have  given  up  all 
thought  of  sustained  poetical  labor.  They  who 
are  curious  about  the  details  of  his  early  career 
may  find  something  to  interest  them  in  this  little 
book,  which,  although  it  is  the  work  of  a  firiend,  is 
written  in  an  honest  and  impartial  mood.  We  are 
not  of  opinion  that  the  world  has  much  to  do  with 
the  private  life  of  its  poets,  and  painters,  and  au- 
thors; and  we  have  often  to  lament  the  unwise 
fashion  in  which  Mends  and  relatives  pander  to  a 
foolish  curiosity,  which  delights  in  nothing  so  much 
as  in  learning  the  domestic  habits,  the  peculiarities, 
and  weaknesses,  of  its  heroes.  In  the  case  of 
Alexander  Smith  there  was  nothing  to  conceal; 
he  does  not  seem  even  to  have  been  visited  with 
those  boyish  follies  which  most  biographers  love  to 
think  characteristic  of  young  genius.  Mr.  Brisbane 
writes  in  a  kindly  and  temperate  spirit,  and  does 
not  make  too  much  of  his  hero. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  King  of  Italy  has  been  trying  to  build  up 
his  health  in  retirement  at  his  hunting  seat  at  San 
Rossore,  near  Pisa. 

The  death  of  Lord  Westminster  places  another 
Garter  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  hon- 
orable gentleman  has  a  garter  for  each  leg  now. 

Two  enormous  blocks  of  marble  have  arrived  in 
St.  Petersburg,  each  weighing  72,000  pounds.  They 
will  form  the  pedestal  to  the  statue  of  the  Empress 
Catherine  11. 

Viscount  Amberlet  who  spent  several  months 
in  this  country  a  year  or  two  since,  is  contributing 
to  the  Fortnightly  Review  a  series  of  papers  on 
"  The  Latter  Day  Saints." 

A  BALLET  is  in  preparation  in  St.  Petersburg, 
wherein  the  stage  is  to  represent  a  piano-forte  key- 
board, on  the  keys  of  which,  Lydia,  the  heroine  of 
the  ballet,  is  to  go  through  her  steps. 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens  is  engaged  on  a  new 
story.  The  work  will  come  out  in  the  old  serial 
form,  —  the  first  part  to  appear  in  March.  The  ti- 
tle of  the  novel  has  not  been  annoimced. 

Dejazet,  who  holds  her  own  almost  as  man-el- 
lously  as  Ninon  de  I'Enclos,  is  playing  in  Vert^ 
Vert  at  a  Paris  theatre.  She  peribrmod  in  this 
play  in  1814  before  the  allied  sovereigns. 
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Westland  Marston  has  written  a  new  play 
for  Mr.  Sothem,  to  be  produced  at  the  Ilaymarket 
theatre  on  Christmas. 

The  next  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review 
will  contain  a  poem  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  in  an  en- 
tirely new  measure.  The  poem  will  be  entitled 
"  The  Complaint  of  Mona  Lisa,"  and  is  firom  Boc- 
caccio. 

Sir  Wentworth  Dilke  has  become  sole  pro- 
prietor of  the  Athenaeum,  having  bought  out  the  in- 
terest of  Mr.  Holmes,  the  printer,  who  retires  firom 
the  business,  after  nearly  forty  years'  labor,  with  a 
handsome  competency. 

Offenbach  has  given  place  to  Oliver  Gold- 
smith at  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  London^  and  the 
"Period"  perpetrates  the  following  clever  epi- 
gram:— 

"  A  Sehnelder's  UDdress  suits  once  held  the  plaoe 
Where  noir  a  Ooldsmlth's  riDg  has  richer  grace. 
The  law  of  fosciuatioa  is  more  strict : 
She  Stoops  to  Conquer  noir  -,  before,  She  Kicked." 

Mr.  Watts  Phillips,  the  well-known  dramatic 
writer,  author  of  "  The  Marble  Heart,"  and  other 
pieces,  which  have  obtained  popularity  on  the 
stage,  has  appeared  before  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy. 
He  ascribes  his  failure  to  insufficiency  of  income  to 
meet  necessar}'  expenditure. 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  it  is  sjud,  will  resume 
and  conclude  his  farewell  readings  early  in  the  new 
year.  They  will  be  twelve  in  number,  but  none  of 
them  will  be  given  out  of  London.  There  will  be 
two  morning  readings,  —  an  arrangement  made  at 
the  instance  of  severiu  actors  and  actresses  who  have 
not  the  opportunity  of  spending  an  evening  with 
"  Boots  at  the  Holly-tree  Inn,"  or  with  Mr.  Dick 
Swrveller. 

The  duello  is  still  prevalent  in  France.  A  fatal 
duel  has  just  taken  place  between  two  officers  of 
the  6th  Hussars  quartered  at  Castres.  After  the 
combat  had  lasted  about  twenty  minutes,  and  Cap- 
tain Cldmen^on  had  received  two  slight  wounds  and 
Captain  Baignol  three,  the  seconds  interfered. 
Captain  Cl^men9on,  however,  declared  that  the 
affair  could  only  terminate  with  the  death  of  him- 
self or  his  adversarj*.  Swords  were  again  crossed, 
and  after  a  few  passes  Captain  Cldmcn^on  was  run 
through  the  heart. 

The  Abbd  Liszt  is  to  pass  several  months  at  the 
Chateau  of  Szregcerd,  in  Hungary,  the  house  of  his 
friend  Baron  Anguss,  where  he  will  meet  several 
European  celebrities,  amongst  whom  will  be  the 
painter  Kaulback,  the  chemist  Liebig,  and  Hans  de 
Bulow.  Naturally,  music  will  bear  a  principal  share 
in  the  amusements,  and  the  four  princi|>al  manufac- 
turers of  pianos  in  Germany  have  sent  him  their  best 
instruments.  During  the  vnnter  he  expects  to  finish 
the  grand  oratorio  on  which  he  has  been  engaged 
the  whole  of  this  year. 

The  London  Post  observes  that  it  may  be  said 
of  Mr.  Peabody,  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  said  of 
Mr.  Grattan,  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  private 
men  whose  private  virtues  are  followed  by  public 
fame,  and  wnose  private  virtues  may  be  cited  as 
examples  for  those  who  would  follow  in  his  public 
steps.  In  laying  the  foundation  of  wholesome  and 
cheerful  homes  for  the  working  classes  he  acted  up 
to  a  high  sense  of  duty,  and  touched  the  mainspring 
of  civmzation.  He  made  his  means  the  measure 
of  his  philanthropy,  and  in  liis  whole  life  and  con- 
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duct  he  displayed  a  pmity  of  character  that  could 
not  fail  to  eXevatc  and  remie  the  feelings  which  his 
generosity  inspired. 

The  question  of  premature  burial  continues  to 
excite  much  interest  in  France.  So  many  cases  of 
persons  being  buried  alive  or  only  narrowly  escap- 
ing that  fate  have  occurred  witiiin.tlie  few  last 
months,  that  several  writers  have  begun  an  earnest 
crusade  against  the  existing  laws.  M.  Ramboson 
has  just  published  a  very  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
subject,  and  if  the  data  he  furnishes  are  correct  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  obligatory  intei> 
ment  twenty-four  hours  after  officially  pronounced 
decease  involves  a  very  serious  risk  of  being  buried 
aKve.  According  to  medical  men  who  have  made 
the  subject  their  special  study  there  is  no  infallible 
sign  of  death  but  incipient  decomposition  which  does 
not  necessarily  manifest  itself  before  the  third  day. 

The  rise  of  the  Neva  has  caused  great  alarm  in 
St.  Petersburg.  At  the  last  advices  the  Neva  had 
already  overfowed  its  banks,  and  guns  were  being 
fired  to  warn  the  tenants  of  groimd-floors  to  remove 
themselves  and  their  families  to  higher  stories,  or 
else  to  abandon  the  city.  In  the  lower  quarters  the 
inhabitants  were  rapidly  deserting.  This  is  the 
first  flood  that  has  talen  place  at  St.  Petersburg  for 
five-and-forty  years.  The  last  was  in  1824,  when 
462  houses  were  destroyed,  and  8,600  seriously 
damaged;  20,000  people  were  then  left  without 
shelter,  and  600  were  drowned.  It  is  impossible  to 
over-estimate  the  misery  produced  by  catastrophes 
of  this  kind.  In  1824  it  was  as  though  the  whole 
city  had  gone  into  mourning.  Festivities  were 
everywhere  suspended,  and  the  money  destined  for 
the  usual  round  of  winter  amusements  all  went  to 
relieve  the  thousands  of  unhappy  people  whom  the 
inundation  had  either  thrown  out  of  work  or  turned 
out  of  doors.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  cessation 
of  balls  and  parties  caused  a  stagnation  in  trade, 
and  innumerable  bankruptcies,  so  that  to  all  classes 
the  trial  was  a  kmg  and  a  cruel  one. 

"  AzAMAT  Batuk,"  an  occasional  correspondent 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  who  writes  verv  much  like 
Matthew  Arnold,  has  discovered  an  infant  musical 
phenomenon.  This  is  Azamat  Batuk's  account  of 
it :  "I  was  the  other  day  in  a  newspaper  shop, 
and  heard  somebody  singing  on  the  street  an  Italian 
and  afterwards  a  German  song  quite  uncommon  in 
England,  and  with  a  correctness  which  struck  me 
very  much.  On  lo(^ng  out  I  saw  it  was  a  boy  of 
about  twelve  years  of  age  sitting  on  the  doorstep 
nursing  two  little  childreh.  On  my  inquiry  about 
the  boy,  it  appeared  that  the  children  he  nursed 
belonged  to  some  neighbor,  and  that  he  was  himself 
but  an  errand-boy  in  a  greengrocer's  shop.  Not 
wishing  to  create  any  illusion  in  the  boy  aoout  his 
capacities,  I  preferred  to  speak  to  the  nustress  of 
the  shop,  ana  her  answer  was  that  <  He 's  always 
about  that  sort  of  thing ' ;  that  it  is  the  kindest  and 
the  best  boy  she  ever  had,  and  that  he  belongs  to  a 
very  poor  femily.  I  could  not  make  myself  a  good 
idea  of  the  compass  of  his  voice,  but  its  modulations 
and  the  correctness  of  his  ear  eave  me  the  appre- 
hension that  there  is  an  unusu^  artistic  capacity  in 
this  boy.  I  am  sorry  that  my  means,  as  well  as  the 
curcumstanoe  of  my  being  in  a  fbreisn  land,  do  not 
pemui  my  doing  anything  for  tliis  boy.  Biit  per- 
haps some  of  yoitt  readers  will  afford  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  developing  what  seems  to  be  a  consider- 
able talent.  The  shop  is  4  New  Church  Street,  Al- 
pha Road,  N.  W." 


INTEBCESSION. 

"  Ave  CsBflar  Imperator,  moiitunun  te  salatfr." 
I. 
O  Death,  a  little  more,  and  then  the  worm ; 
A  little  longer,  0  Death,  a  little  yet, 
Before  the  grave  gape  and  the  grave-worm  firet ; 
Before  the  sanguine-spotted  hand  infirm 
Be  rottenness,  and  that  foul  brain,  the  germ 
Of  all  ill  things  and  thoughts,  bs  stopped  and  set ; 
A  little  while,  O  Death,  ere  he  forget, 
A  small  space  more  of  life,  a  little  term ; 
A  little  longer  ere  he  and  thou  be  met, 

Ere  in  tlmt  hand  that  fed  thee  to  thy  mind 
The  poison-cup  of  life  be  overset ; 

A  little  respite  of  disastrous  breath. 

Till  the  soul  lift  up  her  lost  eyes,  and  find 

Nor  God  nor  help  nor  hope,  but  thee,  O  Death. 

II. 

Shall  a  man  die  before  his  dying  day. 
Death  ?  and  for  him  thoudii  the  utter  day  be  nigh, 
Not  yet,  not  yet  we  give  him  leave  to  die ; 
We  give  him  grace  not  yet  that  men  should  say 
He  is  dead,  wiped  out,  perished  and  past  away. 
Till  the  last  Dittemess  of  life  go  by, 
Thou  shalt  not  slay  him ;  till  Uiose  last  dregs  run 
dry, 
O  thou  last  lord  of  life  !  thou  shalt  not  slay. 
Let  the  lips  live  a  little  while  and  lie, 

The  hand  a  little,  and  falter,  and  fail  of  strength. 
And  the  soul  shudder  and  sicken  at  the  sky ; 

Yea,  let  him  live,  though  God  nor  man  would  let 
Save  for  the  curse'  sate ;  then  at  bitter  length. 
Lord,  will  we  yield  him  to  thee,  but  not  y^ 

III. 
Hath  lie  not  deeds  to  do  and  days  to  see 
Yet  ere  the  day  that  is  to  see  him  dead  ? 
Beats  there  no  brain  yet  in  the  poisonous  head. 
Throbs  there  no  treason  ?  if  no  such  thing  there  be, 
If  no  such  thought,  surely  this  is  not  he. 
Look  to  the  hands  then  ;  are  the  hands  not  red? 
What  are  the  shadows  about  this  man's  bed  ? 
Death,  was  not  this  the  cup-bearer  to  thee  ? 
N^,  let  him  live  then,  till  in  this  lile'e  stead 

Even  be  diall  pray  for  tliat  thorn  kasl  to  gi^; 
Till  seeing  his  hopes  and  not  his  memories  fled 
Even  he  shall  cry  upon  thee  a  bitter  cry, 
That  life  is  worse  than  death :  then  let  mm  live, 
Till  death  seem  worse  than  fife  ;  then  let  him 
die. 

IT. 

O  watcher  at  the  gnardless  gate  of  kibgs, 
O  doorkeeper  that  serving  at  their  feast 
Hast  in  thine  hand  their  doomsday  drink,  and 
seest 
With  eyeless  sight  the  soul  of  unseen  things ; 
Thou  in  whose  ear  the  dumb  time  coming  sings. 
Death,  priest  and  king  that  makest  of  king  aad 

priest 
A  name,  a  dream,  a  less  thine  than  the  least, 
Hover  awhile  above  him  with  closed  ^ngs, 
Till  the  coiled  soul,  an  evil  snake-shaped  beast, 

Eat  its  base  bodily  Uur  of  flesh  away ; 
If  hf^ly,  or  ever  its  cursed  life  have  ceased, 
Or  ever  thy  cold  hands  cover  his  head 
From  sight  of  Franoe  and  freedom  and  bioad 

day, 
He  may  see  these  and  wither  and  be  dead. 
Algernon  Charles  Swinbitkne- 

Pahs,  September,  18S0. 
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PART  THIRD. 

V. 

All  these  details  pained  me  inexpressibly.  The 
king's  prosecutor  had  sent  to  Kerdrojuen  for  a 
boy,  who,  you  would  have  said,  was  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years,  whose  business  was  to  take  the  grain  to 
the  mill  and  the  flour  to  customers.  It  turned  that 
this  child  was  twenty  years  old  and  was  on  the 
point  of  drawing  in  the  conscription.  He  was  a 
respectable  witness.  He  knew  the  Nayls,  to  whom 
he  had  often  lent  his  horse,  when  returning  with- 
out a  load,  and  when  they  had  made  a  long  dis- 
tance on  foot,  for  it  was  five  good  leagues  from 
Saint  Allouestre  to  Bignan.  At  the  outset  of  the 
examination  he  tried  to  feign  ignorance,  and  pre- 
tended that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  any  of 
the  brothers ;  but  in  this  attempt  he  broke  down, 
for  it  was  proved  to  him,  as  clear  as  day,  that  he 
knew  them  all  three  perfectly  well.  As  was  proper, 
he  was  threatened  with  punishment  for  false  testi- 
mony. Alarmed  at  this,  he  distinctly  avowed  that 
the  three  had  eaten  supper  in  his  master's  house 
the  evening  of  the  crime,  that  each  of  them  had  a 
gun,  that  they  went  away  with  the  band  to  go  to 
the  mayor's,  that  he  had  even  accompanied  them  a 
part  of  the  way,  but  that  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Durg,  he  had  been  ordered  back,  and  that  stones 
were  thrown  at  him  to  force  him  to  return  the 
quicker  to  the  mill. 

This  deposition  was  the  more  overwhelming  that 
it  had  been  made  unwillingly ;  so  that  the  presence 
of  the  prisoners  with  arms  at  the  place  of  the  crime 
was  positively  proved.  It  could  not  indeed  be 
demonstrated  that  they  had  themselves  laid  violent 
hands  on  the  unhappy  Brossard,  and  we  were  all 
ftiUy  persuaded  that  their  only  complicity  in  the 
assassination  was  their  presence  at  it ;  but  what 
could  their  advocate  do  ?  acquittal  was  impossible 
*nd  condemnation  could  only  be  condemnation  to 
death  or  to  hard  labor  for  life. 

When  I  called  upon  M.  Jourdan,  who  had  charge 
of  the  defence,  I  found  him  very  much  discouraged. 
**  Ihey  claim  to  be  innocent,"  he  said  to  me ;  "  Uiey 
declare  that  they  were  carried  by  force  into  the  i 
chamber  of  the  victim,  and  that  they  struggled  with  | 
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the  assassins ;  but  it  is  a  weak  defence,  which  I 
hardly  dare  to  put  forward.  Before  having  seen 
them,  I  thought  myself  able  to  establish  an  cdihi; 
I  counted  on  their  youth,  on  their  previous  good 
conduct;  but  their  statement  renders  me  power- 
less. It  is  evident  that  they  are  guilty,  and  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  prevent  conviction. 

All  my  efforts  to  gain  admission  to  the  jail  were 
futile.  It  had  been  foreseen  that  the  scholars 
would  beg  to  see  their  comrades,  and  orders  had 
been  issued  to  reiuse  aU  permission.  I  acknowledge 
that  my  soul  was  distracted. 

This  giant  crime  so  near  me  appalled  me.  I 
asked  myself  if  one  could  feel  sure  of  one's  self 
after  having  witnessed  a  transformation  so  com- 
plete and  deplorable.  Sometimes  I  tried  to  con- 
vince myself  that  political  fanaticism  was  an 
excuse ;  but  my  conscience  spoke  immediately,  and 
so  forcibly,  tliat  I  blushed  to  have  hesitated.  I 
felt  painfully  affected  between  shame,  horror,  and 
the  remains  of  pity.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  en- 
deavored to  resume  my  studies;  my  spirit  was 
weighed  down  by  this  unhappy  ^rial ;  I  dreamed 
of  it  day  and  nignt.  Even  wneni  could  have  been 
able  to  forget  it,  I  had  near  me  a  spectacle  which 
recalled  it  incessantly,  —  the  Nayl  family. 

I  saw  them  daily.  They  had  only  me  to  visit 
them,  —  would  I  could  say  to  console  them  I 

Towards  six  in  the  evening  I  was  freed  from  the 
occupations  of  the  day,  and  used  to  go  immediately 
to  their  inn.  I  remember  that  I  always  hastened 
my  steps  on  the  way  thither,  in  the  hope  of  learning 
something  new,  and  that,  having  reached  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  I  stopped  there  sometimes  a  quarter 
of.  an  hour,  without  daring  to  go  up.  I  was  sure 
of  finding  them  all  there;  for  they  went  out  but 
for  an  hour  every  day  to  go  to  the  jail.  The 
^Either  was  always  standing  oy  the  window;  the 
mother  sat  weeping  on  a  stool  by  the  fireplace. 
For  die  daughter-in-law,  I  can  never  express  the 
respect  and  admiration  with  which  she  inspired 
me.  She  was  no  heroine  of  romance,  far  firom  it ; 
she  had  a  plain  &ce,  and  coarse  hands  accustomed 
to  field  labor  and  washing  and  hemp  stripping. 
She  wore  the  ugly  costume  of  the  women  of  Saint 
Allouestre  and  Saint  Jean  Br^velay,  a  long  stiff 
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headdress  of  starched  linen  that  falls  half-way  to 
the  waist,  and  a  cloth  petticoat.  Her  mind  matched 
her  person,  not  too  acute  nor  too  gross.  I  suppose 
she  was  intelligent  enough  to  manage  a  common 
fieurm-house  and  govern  one  or  two  female  servants. 
But  what  was  noble  in  her  was  her  self-devotion 
and  her  courage.  After  the  first  days  given  up  to 
wailing,  she  came  to  understand  that  these  two 
old  fo&s  were  falling  to  her  charge,  for  the  blow 
that  Grod  had  let  them  be  stricken  with,  had  almost 
destroyed  their  minds. 

Forthwith  she  dried  her  eyes  and  set  herself  to 
work  to  nourish,  comfort,  and  care  for  them,  like  a 
sood  mother.  It  was  plain  at  first  si^ht,  on  enter- 
ing this  sad  abode,  that  she  alone  still  really  lived ; 
the  other  two  might  have  been  mere  corpses  but  for 
the  torture  of  their  poignant  grief.  While  working 
without  relaxation, — sweeping,  washing,  cooking,  — 
she  ever  had  an  eye  to  her  poor  old. wards.  Sow 
she  brought  his  pipe  ready  filled  to  her  father ;  now 
when  passing  by  her  mother,  she  threw  her  arms 
about  her  neck  and  printed  a  warm  kiss  on  her  lips. 
If  M.  Jourdan  came,  —  and  he  always  made  haste 
to  come  whenever  he  caught  a  gleam  of  hope,  — 
Marion  heard  him  mounting  the  winding  stairs,  and 
went  to  meet  him.  She  indicated  what  words  he 
must  use  to  keep  up  a  little  hope  in  those  two 
hearts,  —  not  enough  to  deceive  tnem,  but  enough 
to  help  out  their  lives  a  few  more  days.  Sl^e  <&d 
not  cheat  herself;  she  felt  that  she  was  mortally 
wounded;  but  she  acted  like  those  captains  who 
call  up  all  their  strength  to  order  the  last  chaise 
with  a  firm  voice,  ready  to  drop  dead,  when  the 
start  is  once  given.  But  where  she  was  particular- 
ly admirable,  was  in  her  conviction  of  the  inno- 
cence of  her  husband  and  of  his  two  brothers. 
«  They  did  not  do  it,  I  tell  you.  What  I  wonder 
at  is  that  they  did  not  let  themselves  be  killed  to 
save  him ;  but  you  may  be  sure  they  were  held 
back  by  force.  I  know  my  husband ;  I  know  the 
two  brothers.  I  hold  up  my  hand  before  God  for 
them  1 "  Her  voice  and  accent,  when  she  spoke  in 
this  way,  went  to  the  soul.  Sometimes  the  old 
man  would  say,  but  hesitatingly  for  his  heart  and 
his  misery  belied  his  doctrine;  "They  did 
right  — "  Then  she  put  her  hand  on  his  mouth. 
"Silence,  father,"  she  would  say  to  him ;  "  does  not 
a  wife  know  her  husband  ?  He  never  did  any  such 
thing,  so  sure  as  I  hope  for  Paradise."  And  then 
going  up  to  her*mother :  "  Come,  mother^-ou  tell 
nim  so ;  do  justice  to  your  own  blood.  They  will 
make  martyrs  of  them  perhaps,"  —  and  here  a 
Bob  interrupted  her  words,  —  "  but  it  is  that  day 
will  see  a  crime  committed."  One  day,  when  I  was 
present  at  one  of  these  scenes,  she  perceived  that  I 
was  weeping. 

"  But  telfhim  so  then,  you  too  I "  she  cried  out, 
msping  my  hand  with  convulsive  force;  "you, 
uieir  fiiend,  who  have  lived  with  them ;  you,  who 
have  nrayed  to  the  good  God  with  them,  tell  him 
that  they  are  innocent  I " 

"  Yes  I "  I  exclaimed^  for  her  faith  took  possession 
of  me ;  and  while  looking  at  her,  I  found  again  in 
my  thoughts  my  poor  friends  such  as  I  had  known 
them,  —  so  pure,  and  simple,  and  good,  and  far  re- 
moved from  anything  like  fanaticism,  —  "  yes,  I  be- 
lieve it, — believe  it  as  you  do  I " 

"Now  God  be  praised ! "  the  poor  woman  cried 
out;  "now  you  see  yourself,  father,"  and  she 
pushed  me  towards  him.  But  the  old  man  turned 
away,  perhaps  to  hide  his  tears.  I  went  out  from 
there,  my  nead  on  fire,  my  blood  all  burning. 


There  was  a  calvarv  hard  by,  at  the  door  of  the 
Church  du  Men^.  1  threw  myself  on  my  knees  be- 
fore it,  without  heed  to  the  passers-by.  The  worid 
was  indifferent  to  me  in  such  suffering.  I  heard 
them  say,  "  That  is  a  firiend  of  the  prisoners  " ;  but 
no  mockery  went  with  the  wcntls.  They  are  a 
good  people ;  they  had  rather  wept  with  me  if  they 
had  dared. 


When  the  day  for  the  trial  came  I  promised  my- 
self to  be  in  the  Gcont  rank  oi  the  spectators,  so 
that  the  eyes  of  'the  accused  could  rest  on  me. 
Guyomar  was  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  run 
to  the  father  on  the  slightest  occasion.  Abb^  Le 
Ber,  who,  notwithstanmng  .the  difference  of  age, 
was  a  friend  for  us,  had  been  engaged,  without 
great  difiicultpr,  to  walk  up  and  down  before  the 
seminary  dunng  the  day,  waiting  to  accompany 
Guyomar,  if,  as  was  too  much  to  oe  feared,  tnere 
should  be  bad  news  to  telL 

We  were  at  the  17th  December.  Snow  had 
fallen  through  the  night,  and  over  the  snow  was 
firozen  sleet.  The  trial  was  to  begin  at  nine  o'clock ; 
at  eight  o'clock  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  fam- 
ily. "  Come  in,  we  are  ready,"  said  the  voice  of 
Marion.  I  found  them  all  dressed  and  prepared  to 
go  out. 

"  This  is  tempting  Providence,"  I  protested,  "  to 
take  the  mother  there." 

The  remarl^  evoked  no  word  of  reply.  The 
father  solemnly  crossed  himself  and  went  in  ad- 
vance, the  two  women  followed,  sustaining  each 
other.  After  having  descended  two  steps,  Marion 
ran  hastily  back,  and  returned  with  a  chaplet  that 
hung  on  tne  wall,  which  she  placed  in  the  hand  of 
the  old  mother.  It  was  idle  to  resist ;  I  followed 
them. 

The  court-room  was  crammed,  and  there  was  a 
throng  about  the  door ;  but  way  was  made  for  us, 
and  we  reached  the  bar  that  separates  the  Dublic 
from  the  space  reserved  for  the  court  The  king's 
prosecutor  was  already  in  his  place.  He  turned 
pale  at  seeing  us,  and,  calling  to  M.  Jourdan, 
whispered  him  something. 

"  1  am  quite  agreed  with  you,"  replied  M.  Jour- 
dan aloud ;  "  but  neither  your  authority  nor  my  re- 
quest would  have  the  slightest  effect." 

The  features  of  the  prosecutor  expressed  a  pain- 
ful resignation ;  and  I  am  sure  he  thought  at  that 
moment  that  never  before  had  duty  been  so  stem 
for  him.  Shortly  after  he  had  chairs  lm>ught,  that 
the  women  might  be  seated.  I  felt  them  tremble 
and  shudder  by  the  side  of  me.  The  judges  were 
now  announced,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  the 
accused  were  brought  in. 

vn. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  explain  how  it  is  that 
those  two  long  hearings  have  left  nothing  but  a 
most  confused  impression  on  my  memory,  while  I 
can  recall  in  then:  feast  details  all  the  other  incidents 
of  this  sorrowful  story.  Firmly  persuaded  tbit 
an  acquittal  was  impossible,  and  preferring  for  my 
friends  the  scaffold  to  the  galleys,  I  attended  there 
as  if  at  the  beginning  of  a  long  torture  rather  than 
at  a  legal  trial. 

The  poor  boys  had  grown  pale  and  haggard 
what  with  anxiety  and  captivity.  They^  came  in» 
however,  with  a  firm  enough  step ;  but  when  they 
saw  those  two  women  and  the  old  &ther  two  pace* 
from  their  bench,  their  courage  forsook  them.    Jean 
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Louis  was  near  enough  to  reach  his  hand  to  his 
wife,  who  covered  it  with  tears  and  kisses.  After 
that  he  turned  his  face  to  ^e  court,  and  I  saw 
clearly  that  none  of  them  meant  to  look  again  on 
our  side. 

I  paid  no  attention  to  the  reading  of  the  indictr 
ment,  which  could  only  rehearse  mcts  unhappily 
too  well  known ;  but  M.  Jourdan  whisperea  me 
that  it  was  drawn  up  with  dangerous  ability,  and 
that  the  juT}'  was  un&vorably  disposed.  I  observed 
indeed,  that  during  the  reading  of  this  document, 
which  was  very  long,  the  impressions  of  the  audi- 
ence seemed  to  grow  more  and  more  hostile.  It 
was  entirely  composed  of  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
for  whom  a  chouan  was  an  enemy,  and  who,  hav- 
ing for  a  year  and  more  heard  nothing  talked  of 
but  violent  robberies,  assassinations,  fires,  and  law- 
less gan^s  roving  through  the  coimtry,  were  ani- 
mated with  the  common  desire  of  seeing  these  dis- 
orders put  an  end  to  by  a  severe  repression.  The 
sentiment  of  pity  excited  bv  the  family  of  the  ac- 
cused as  they  entered  the  hall  was  soon  forgotten 
in  listening  to  the  moving  details  of  the  death  of 
M.  Brossard.  The  king's  attorney  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  introduce  into  the  indictment  everything 
that  told  to  the  honor  of  the  victim ;  he  was  mani- 
festly a  worthy,  open-handed,  loyal  man,  and  could 
be  justly  entitled  the  benefactor  of  his  commune. 
In  denouncing  the  refhictories  he  had  but  fulfilled 
the  strict  duty  of  his  office.  Was  it  not  also  the 
duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  combat  a  rebellion 
so  disastrous  to  the  district,  and  which,  under  a 
political  disOTise,  was,  in  reality,  mere  brigandage  ? 
M.  Brossard  had  pushed  moderation  to  its  last 
limits,  since  he  had  allowed  the  guilty  parties  a 
given  time  within  which  to  quit  the  county.  Nay, 
it  was  more  than  moderation,  it  was  indul^nt 
weakness.  And  yet  they  had  gone  to  surprise  him 
in  his  sleep ;  they  had,  so  to  speak,  hacked  him  in 
pieces ;  for  the  indictment  gave  the  number  of  the 
wounds,  and  the  hearers  shuddered  at  the  recital 
of  the  ferocity  of  the  murderers.  They  recalled 
with  horror  that  knife  nailing  a  proclamation  to 
the  dead  man's  breast,  and  asked  each  other  what 
bounds  the  assassins  would  set  to  their  audacity. 

The  examination  was  listened  to  with  mamfest 
signs  of  ill-will.  Jean  Louis,  the  eldest,  who  an- 
swered first,  distinctly  affirmed  that  he  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  murder;  that  he  had  even  done  his 
utmost  to  prevent  it,  but  that  he  had  been  held 
fast,  he  ana  his  brothers,  in  a  comer  of  the  cham- 
ber, while  the  crime  was  consummated.  The  judge 
president  noted  the  extreme  improbability  of  such 
aliesadon. 

"Why,  if  they  were  opposed  to  the  assassination, 
did  they  accompany  the  assassins.  —  They  were 
forced  to  do  so.  —  For  what  purpose  ? — Impossible 
to  explain.  —  But  when  men  go  on  an  expedition 
of  this  nature,  they  do  not  take  persons  with  them 
purely  for  the  sake  of  securing  testimony  after^ 
wards  against  themselves  ?  "  1^  this  the  accused 
made  no  reply.  "  You  are  all  three  vigorous ;  Bros- 
sard was  a  man  of  unusual  strength.  If  you  had 
struggled,  you  might  at  least  have  served  to  give 
the  a&rm.  A  mimler  in  ^e  centre  of  a  villa^  is 
impossible,  even  by  numbers,  in  presence  of  three 
resolute  men."    No  answer. 

When  the  turn  of  the  yoimgest  brother  came, 
and  he  was  asked  why,  instead  of  joining  his 
regiment,  he  threw  himself  into  the  band  of  the  re- 
fi^ories,  he  showed  confusion  and  made  no  re- 
ply. 


"Was  it  your  father  who  advised  you  to  this 
course  ?  " 

"  I  did  as  the  others  did,"  he  answered ;  "  but  as 
for  the  murder  neither  I  nor  my  brothers  were  en- 
gaged in  it;  we  would  have  sufi'ercd  death  to  prevent 

"  Silence ! "  said  the  president,  sharply ;  "  let  us 
at  least  have  no  hypocrisy." 

Several  witnesses  were  heard,  to  prove  that  the 
brothers  Na^l  had  been  for  a  week  with  the  re- 
fractories of'^the  canton  of  Saint  Jean  Br^velay ; 
that  they  accompanied  the  band  to  Eerdroguen 
and  supped  at  the  miller's ;  and  that,  finally,  they 
entered  with  the  others  the  house  of  the  mayor. 

These  depositions,  bearing  on  known  and  avowed 
fisu^ts,  offered  no  interest.  I^eighbors  testified  that 
thev  had  heard  no  noise,  which  proved  that  there 
had  been  no  struggle.  From  the  house  situated  op- 
posite that  of  M.  Brossard,  the  light  had  been  seen  in 
nis  chamber  and  the  shadows  of  a  number  of  persons ; 
but  this  had  excited  no  attention,  it  being  natural 
that  he  should  be  in  conference  that  night  with  the 
soldiers  and  gendarmes. 

The  deposition  of  the  doctor  was  a  terrible  one. 
He  stated  that,  according  to  all  appearances, 
Brossard  had  been  seized  ana  tightlv  held  oy  the  legs 
and  arms,  and  had  thus  been  killed  wiUiout  thp 
possibility  of  an  attempt  to  defend  himself.  lie 
had  received  eighteen  strokes  with  a  knife,  of  which 
the  wounds  were  horrible.  The  assassins  had  con- 
tinued to  wreak  their  fury  on  the  corpse,  for  he 
must  have  died  from  the  first  blows. 

These  details  produced  such  an  effect  that  the 
court  rising,  after  a  fatiguing  session,  immediately 
on  the  close  of  the  doctor's  deposition,  the  judge 
president  deemed  it  prudent  to  take  measures  for 
preventing  the  escort  of  the  prisoners  from  trav- 
ersing the  groups  of  excited  people.  In  the  court- 
room next  morning  the  emotion  of  the  crowd  was 
not  yet  allayed;  and  they  were  rehearsing  aloud 
one  to  another,  awaiting  the  entrance  of  the  judges, 
this  and  that  particular  of  the  doctor's  testimony. 

There  only  remained  to  be  heard  the  witnesses 
for  the  defence  and  the  pleadings.  M.  Jourdan 
had  passed  several  hours  with  the  accused  after 
the  yesterday's  session,  and  the  energy  of  their  prot- 
estations had  finallv  triumphed  over  his  doubts. 
But  in  telling  me  this,  he  added,  despondin^ly,  that 
all  minds  were  made  up,  and  that  Uie  pressing  work 
now  was  to  make  the  family  accept  the  idea  of  a 
petition  for  mercy. 

The  principal  witness  for  the  defence  was  the 
venerable  cur^  of  Saint  AJlouestre,  an  old  man  of 
seventy-six  years,  who  moved  the  audience  for  a 
moment  by  the  earnestness  of  his  protestations. 

"  Do  you  believe  them  capable  of  a  bad  action  ? 
asked  M.  Jourdan,  —  "  capable  of  a  murder  ?  " 

But  when  the  witness  had  answered  these  ques- 
tions, the  king's  prosecutor  inquired  of  him  what 
were  the  opinions  of  the  famOy  ?  Was  not  the 
father  of  the  accused  the  same  Navl  who,  in  1802, 
along  with  Sapinaud  and  the  Abb^  Moisan,  succeed- 
ed in  landing  on  the  coast  by  Saint  Gildas  ten 
thousand  muskets  sent  from  England  ?  Had  he  not 
kept  for  thirty  years,  hung  up  in  his  house  by  the 
side  of  the  crucifix,  the  sword  of  a  captain  of  volun- 
teers, whom  he  had  slain  with  his  own  hand? 
Might  not  such  a  man,  after  having  urged  his  sons 
to  join  the  refiractories,  suggest  to  fliem  the  idea  of 
the  murder?  Nay,  had  the  cur^  himself  nothing 
to  reproach  himself  with?  Since  the  Revolution, 
the  Vomine  Salvum  had  not  been  chanted  in  the 
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parisli  of  Saint  Allouestre.  Not  one  of  its  young 
conscripts  for  the  last  two  years  had  joined  his  regi- 
ment. The  bishop  had  -written  him  on  the  subject. 
And  what  was  his  response  to  his  ecclesiastical 
chief,  his  spiritual  father ?  "I  cannofc  condemn  a 
course  of  conduct  which  I  should  have  pursued  at 
their  a^e.  I  cannot  recommend  the  taking  of  an 
oath,  which  I  would  not  take,  if  it  were  required  of 
me."  The  king's  attorney  had  the  letter  there 
among  his  papers,  and  read  from  the  very  manu- 
script. The  cur^  had  carried  his  fanaticism  to  the 
length  of  preaching  insurrection  in  hardly  veiled 
terms.  Had  he  not,  one  Sunday  after  sermon,  re- 
cited aloud,  on  the  steps  of  the  altar,  a  Pater  and 
an  Ave  Maria  for  "  our  brave  young  men  "  ?  No 
one  doubted  as  to  the  application  — 

M.  Jourdan  endeavored  to  interfere  between  his 
witness  and  the  prosecutor,  but  the  latter  held  fast 
to  the  cur^,  sternly  admonishing  him  of  his  duties 
and  of  tjie  responsibility  he  was  incurring. 

The  examination  of  witnesses  was  over.  Before 
formally  pronouncing  its  termination,  the  judge 

§  resident  addressed  me  three  brothers,  reminding 
lem  that  no  testimony  had  been  given  in  support 
of  the  incredible  assumption  on  which  they  rested 
their  defence. 

"  I  repeat  to  you,"  he  added,  "  what  has  been  set 
forth  in  the  indictment :  If  it  be  true  that  you  are 
the  victims  of  the  assassins  and  not  their  accom- 
plices, they  are  your  most  cruel  enemies,  and  you 
owe  them  no  consideration.  It  is  easy  for  you  to  put 
justice  on  their  track.  They  alone  are  your  excul- 
patory witnesses ;  there  can  be  no  others.  Your  ol>- 
stinate  refusal  to  denounce  them  will  be  brought 
against  you  as  an  enhancing  proof  that  you  have 
nothing  to  look  for  from  meir  testimony.  Jean 
Louis,"  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  the  eldest  of 
the  brothers,  "  you  have  a  young  wife  whom  you 
love.  I  point  out  to  you  the  sole  means  of  saving 
yourself —  " 

Marion  had  started  up  convulsively  at  hearing 
herself  named.  Her  husoand  also  rose.  His  face 
grew  red  and  then  all  pale.  He  opened  his  lips  as 
if  he  would  speak,  but  uttered  no  word.  His  two 
brothers  had  naif  risen,  turning  their  faces  towards 
him.  He  gazed  on  Marion,  who  looked  like  a 
corpse ;  but  she  said  in  an  undertone,  yet  so  as  to 
be  neard  by  the  judges  on  the  bench,  "  Die 
rather!" 

Her  husband  turned  towards  the  court  and  spoke 
with  a  firm  voice  :  '<  I  have  nothing  to  say ;  I  am 
innocent  1 " 

The  pleadings  could  not  be  long.  The  jury  gave 
but  a  few  moments  to  deliberation ;  and  the  court 
presently  pronounced  its  decree,  sentencing  the  three 
men  to  the  penalty  of  death.  I  had  exhausted  my- 
self in  froiitless  efforts  to  lead  away  the  parents. 
The  president  himself  had  sent  an  official  of  the 
tribunal  to  beseech  them  to  withdraw ;  but  they  re- 
mained till  the  end.  To  see  them  at  that  last  mo- 
ment, you  would  have  siud  their  minds  were 
wandering. 
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THE  OLDEST  HUMAN  REMAINS  IN 
EUROPE. 

BT  P.  MARTIN   DUNCAN,    SECRETABT  OF   THB  GEO- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The  questions  of  the  origin  and  primitive  condi- 
tion of  the  human  race,  are  gradually  assuming  such 
great  importance,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
reconsider  the  value  of  the  evidence  which  has  been 


published  in  support  of  the  high  antiqnity  of  certain 
portions  of  the  skeletons  of  men  found  in  sedimentA. 
Not  many  years  since  it  was  a  favorite  dogma  that 
human  bones  could  not  be  preserved  for  any  long 
period  without  decomposition  taking  place,  and  that 
they  were  therefore  not  liable  to  become  fossilized. 
But  year  after  year  there  has  appeared  some  evi- 
dence in  opposition  to  this  theory,  and  now  there 
are  many  specimens  of  human  bones  which  have 
been  dug  up  from  sediments  whose  positions  indi- 
cate a  very  considerable  antiquity.  Some  of  the 
specimens  were  obtained  during  the  careful  and  sci- 
entific excavation  of  caverns  by  qualified  geologists, 
and  others  were  discovered  under  less  satisfactory 
circumstances.  There  has  been  great  doubt  ex- 
pressed about  the  discovery  of  some  of  the  human 
remains,  and  much  suspicion  exists  about  others. 
Their  extreme  rarity,  and  the  facilities  for  deception, 
have  been  advanced  as  arguments  against  the  &ci 
of  any  human  bones  having  been  reauy  found  in  po- 
sitions where  they  must  have  remained  undisturbed 
during  great  changes  in  the  physical  geography  of 
th$  nei^borhood.  Moreover,  the  indisposition  to 
concede  a  high  antiauity  to  man  has  tended  to  the 
rejection  of  trustwormy  evidence  to  the  contraiy. 

There  has  always  been  a  great  disinclination  to 
associate  man  with  the  extinct  mammalia.  He  was 
supposed  to  belong  essentially  to  the  existing  state 
of  tnings.  Moreover,  there  lias  been  a  strong  objec- 
tion to  the  possibility  of  great  physico-geographical 
changes  having  occurred  during  the  human  period. 
But  now  that  palaeontology  and  natural  historjr  have 
combined  to  prove  the  vast  antiquity  of  many  existr 
ing  species  of^animals,  there  is  no  reason,  if  the  book 
of  nature  is  alone  studied,  why  man  should  not  have 
a  corresponding  age.  The  antiquity  is  of  course 
measured  by  certain  geological  changes  in  conti- 
nents, and  alterations  in  the  relative  positions  of 
sediments,  rivers,  and  seas. 

Opinions  overcame  many  facts  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century,  and  every  discovery  of  human  re- 
mains in  association  with  the  extinct  fauna  was  dis- 
credited. It  had  occurred  over  and  over  again  that 
huge  reptilian  bones,  or  those  of  the  mammoth  and 
whsde,  had  been  ignorantly  decided  to  be  those 
of  giants.  These  mistakes,  coupled  with  the  dogma 
about  the  impossibility  of  the  preservation  of  liu- 
man  bones,  affected  the  judgment  of  some  very  dis- 
tinguished men.  Of  late  years  the  speculations  of 
some  biologists  respecting  the  simian  characteristics 
of  certain  portions  of  the  human  crania  that  were 
found  in  very  old  deposits,  have  made  the  subject 
of  the  antiquity  of  man  very  distasteful  and  unpop- 
ular. But  from  an  early  date  in  this  century,  well 
authenticated  instances  of  the  discovery  of  human 
bones  in  association  with  the  remains  of  the  exdnct 
&una  have  been  carefully  detailed  in  many  first- 
class  scientific  journals.  The  late  Dr.  Buckland* 
although  an  enmusiastic  geologist,  appears  to  have 
been  influenced  by  the  opinions  concerning  the  isa- 
possibility  of  the  preservation  of  human  bones  in 
deposits  for  any  very  long  period.  Those  who  are 
acquainted  wim  the  general  characteristics  of  v^ 
eany  burials,  and  who  have  read  Lartet's  descrip- 
tion of  the  caves  in  the  valley  of  the  Vezfere,  must 
be  struck  by  Buckland's  very  off-hand  determina- 
tion of  the  age  of  the  so-called  red  lady  of  the  Pat- 
iland. 

During  some  excavations  in  the  Goat's  Hole  Cave, 
fifteen  imles  west  of  Swansea,  I^.  Buckland  came 
upon  traces  of  human  remains  in  close  contiguity 
with  the  skull  of  a  mammoth.    The  led  side  of  a 
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human  skeleton  was  found  surrounded  by  red  earth 
and  stained  of  the  same  color ;  it  had  some  small 
ivory  rods  close  to  it  and  some  common  shells  of 
the  searshore  also.  Six  inches  of  earth  covered 
the  skeleton,  which  was  in  the  same  kind  of  soil 
and  on  the  same  level  with  the  head  of  the  mam- 
moth. This  huge  cranium  was  covered  with  a 
much  greater  depth  of  soil,  but  was  further  from 
the  opening  of  the  cave  than  the  human  remains. 
Dr.  Bnckland  pronounced  these  to  be,  compara- 
tively speaking,  modem  as  regards  the  date  of  their 
sepulture,  and  to  have  no  relation  to  the  mam- 
moth's head  as  regards  their  deposition.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  the  bone  earth  of  the  cave  had  often 
been  disturbed  by  excavators,  and  that  the  skeleton 
was  that  of  a  woman  who  had  died  long  after  the 
sediment  had  been  deposited.  Dr.  Falconer  took 
Dr.  Buckland's  view  or  the  age  of  the  red  lady,  and 
drew  attention  to  the  similarity  of  the  ivory  rods  to 
those  which  were  common  on  both  sides  of  the 
English  Channel  in  prehistoric  times.  Since  Dr. 
Buckland  described  tine  cave  many  have  visited  it, 
and  there  is  one  important  fact  upon  which  all  are 
agreed,  and  that  is  that  flint  instruments  of  palaeo- 
lithic age  were  found  on  the  surface  of  the  remains 
of  the  bone  earth.  The  force  of  the  expression  that 
repeated  excavations  have  been  made  in  the  cave, 
is  lost  when  there  are  such  proofs  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  bone  earth.  No  one  was  likely  to  bury  any- 
thing there  of  late  years^  for  the  cave  is  very  dim- 
cult  of  access.  That  the  red  lady  was  buried,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  nature 
of  the  surrounding  deposits,  and  the  character  of 
the  funeral  accessories,  that  this  took  place  in  pa- 
Iteothic  times.  The  skeleton,  or  rather  what  re- 
mains of  it,  is  not,  however,  that  of  a  woman,  but 
of  a  tall  male.  It  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  anat- 
omists, and  is  very  interesting  to  antiquaries,  for  it 
is  the  only  considerable  portion  of  the  human  fitime 
found  in  Great  Britain  in  association  with  the  ex- 
tinct mammalia. 

Aimd  Bone,  a  German  geologist  of  excellent  rep- 
utation, found  some  human  bones  at  Lahr  under 
that  silt  of  the  Old  Rhine  which  is  called  the  loess. 
TTie  discovery  was  neglected,  and  the  matter 
dropped.  Nevertheless,  the  details  of  the  excellent 
observer  were  recorded,  and  have  lately  been  sub- 
stantiated by  a  corresponding  discovery  at  Egu- 
isheim,  near  Colmar.  Aim^  fioue  had  not  a  class 
of  readers  that  would  accept  the  inferences  which 
must  be  drawn,  respecting  time,  from  the  consider- 
ation of  the  position  of  the  remains  beneath  the 
loess ;  and  probably  there  were  not  half  a  dozen 
men  in  the  world  that  could  make  up  their  minds 
about'  the  age  of  this  deposit.  This  question  will  be 
carefully  considered  further  on. 

About  this  time  a  human  jaw  was  found  near 
Maestricht,  at  a  depth  of  nineteen  feet  from  the 
surface,  in  a  stratum  of  sandy  loam  which  rested 
upon  gravel. 

After  Aim^  Bone's  discovery,  the  remains  of 
man  associated  with  those  of  the  reindeer,  in  clay, 
were  found  by  M.  Tourual,  in  a  cave  at  Bize,  near 
Narbonne.  This  able  anatomist  and  antiquary 
grasped  the  importance  of  the  discovery,  and  he 
made  the  first  attempt  at  a  classification  of  post- 
tertiary  geolog}'.  He  established  a  human  period, 
—  Anthropoienne,  —  and  divided  it  into  ante-hi^ 
toric  and  historic  sub-periods.    This  was  in  1828. 

In  1838,  Schmerling  published  his  "  Recherches 
sur  les  ossemens  Fossiles  d^couvertes  dans  les 
Cavemos  de  la  Province  de  Li^ge."    He  described 


the  details  of  his  discovery  of  the  human  skull  at 
Engis,  and  sent  the  specimen  to  Paris.  The  cave 
in  which  it  was  found  had  been  opened  under  the 
personal  superintendence  of  Schmerling.  The  re- 
mains were  discovered  at  a  depth  of  a  metre  and  a 
half  underneath  an  osseous  brecchia  formed  of  the 
remains  of  small  animab  and  which  contained  the 
tooth  of  rhinoceros  and  some  of  those  of  the  horse, 
ai^d  of  ruminants.  Remains  of  rhinoceros,  horse 
hyaena,  and  bear,  surrounded  the  skull  on  every  side 
(de  toute  part) .  Moreover,  from  another  observation 
of  Schmerling's,  it  is  evident  that  the  mammoth  was 
associated  with  the  human  remains,  which  he  says 
were  entourh  de  ceux  d'elephant  de  rhinoceros,  et  aes 
carnassiers. 

The  great  Parisian  anatomists  were  as  unpre- 
pared for  the  discovery  of  the  association  of  human 
remains  with  those  of  the  extinct  mammalia  as  their 
fellow-savans.  Schmerling's  labors  were  discredited, 
and  the  great  age  of  the  Engis  skull  was  denied, 
because  it  presented  the  closest  resemblance  to  many 
ordinary  and  modem  crania.  It  was  supposed  by 
the  advocates  of  the  progressive  development  theory, 
that  some  alteration  in  the  contour  and  shape  of 
the  bones  of  the  head  must  have  occurred  in  man 
during  the  vast  ages  that  must  have  elapsed  since 
the  mammoth  died  out  in  Europe.  The  Engis 
skull  was  too  human,  and  therefore  the  voice  of  au- 
thority was  not  heard  in  its  favor.  Schmerling 
was,  however,  a  first-class  comparative  osteologist, 
and  his  work  was  so  carefully  compiled  from  his 
own  notes  that  it  could  not  be  forgotten.  He  de- 
scribed the  different  kinds  of  graved  and  ola^s  in 
which  the  animal  and  human  remains  were  found, 
and  divided  them  into  two  series.  He  did  not  see 
the  geological  value  of  his  divisions,  for  the  science 
was  still  in  the  midst  of  its  struggle  to  get  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  cataclysmatists.  But  he  distinctly 
noticed  one  gravel  which  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
caves,  and  whose  stones  were  not  of  the  rock  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  a  second  gravel  and  clay,  whose 
angular  masses  were  composed  of  the  limestone  out 
of  which  the  rivers  and  caves  were  worn  or  exca- 
vated. He  noticed  that  some  very  ossiferous  earth 
exactly  resembled  the  soil  which  caps  the  top  of 
the  hills  of  the  neighborhood.  Thirty  years  elapsed, 
and  Dupont  began  to  describe  the  caverns  of  the 
Lesse,  close  to  the  seat  of  Schmerling's  labor.  The 
science  of  geology  had  greatly  increased  in  the 
mean  time,  and  the  effects  of  fiuviatile  erosion,  and 
the  phenomena  of  making  and  moving  gravel  had 
been  particularly  studied.  If  any  evioence  were 
required  to  prove  the  correctness  of  Schmerling's 
work,  it  has  been  offered  over  and  over  again  oy 
Dupont,  whose  classification  of  the  sediments  con- 
toning  the  osseous  remains  in  the  caves  is  simply 
an  extension  of  the  ideas  of  the  great  Belgian  anat- 
omist. 

The  soil  that  capped  the  hills  around  Liege,  and 
which  Schmerling  noticed  to  be  ossiferous,  is  an 
extension  of  that  loess  under  which  Aim6  Bone  had 
discovered  human  rem^s.  But  this  geological 
fact  was  not  satisfactorily  determined  when  the 
Neanderthal  skull  and  bones  were  discovered. 
Dupont's  researches  had  not  shown  geologists  clearly 
what  the  loess  was,  and,  indeed,  he  had  not  written 
on  the  subject.  His  elaborate  investigations,  which 
form  the  only  satisfactory  groundwork  for  the 
study  of  the  antiquity  of  man  m  relation  to  geology, 
were  not  before  the  world  when  the  skull  and  bones 
just  mentioned  were  found  in  a  fissure  leading  firom 
the  plateau  above  the  valley  of  the  Neander  down 
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into  the  ravine.  Hie  fissnre  commtinicated  with 
the  cliff  £kce  of  the  valley  at  whose  hase  flowed  the 
river,  and  its  upper  outlet  was  on  ^e  surface  of  the 
countiy,  all  of  which  is  more  or  less  covered  by  the 
loess.  This  loess  filled  the  fissure,  and  in  it  were 
the  bones.  The  skull  was  peculiar  in  shape,  and 
it  attracted  great  attention.  Its  position  in  the 
great .  deposit  of  silt  or  loess  which  covered  the 
country  around  the  Rhine  and  its  branches  and  ex- 
tended far  to  the  east,  and  which  had  been  worn 
down  by  the  great  river  and  its  affluents  until  it 
formed  here  and  there  cliffs  hundreds  of  feet  in 
height,  indicated  extraordinary  changes  in  the 
physical  geography  of  Eiu'ope  during  and  after  the 
time  of  the  early  men,  Aim^  Boue's  discovery  was 
not  considered,  Schmcrling  was  still  comparatively 
unread.  The  shape  of  the  bones  appeared  to  cause 
distinguished  savans  to  run  riot,  and  the  Neander- 
thal skull  became  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  a^. 
Yet,  if  there  could  be  no  doubt  thrown  upon  tne 
deposition  of  the  skull  in  original  and  unmoved 
loess,  there  is  now  abundance  of  evidence  to  diow 
that  its  antiquity  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  Engis 
skull,  and  to  those  human  remains  found  by  Dupont 
in  some  of  the  caves  in  the  valley  of  the  Lesse. 
Such  remains,  for  instance,  as  the  lower  jaw,  found 
in  the  cave  of  La  Naulette,  and  the  bones  and 
skulls  discovered  in  the  caverns  named  Du  Frontal 
and  La  Rosette.  But  there  is  every  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  fissure  in  the  Neanderthal  rock 
was  not  filled  during  the  deposition  of  the  loess, 
and  that  the  upper  opening  and  the  cavity  was 
closed  at  that  time,  if  this  theory  is  correct  the 
loess  may  have  drifted  down  the  fissure  at  any  time 
between  its  deposition  and  the  historic  period  or 
afterwards.  The  bodjr  whose  bones  were  found  in 
the  midst  of  the  silt  m  the  fissure  may  have  been 
washed  down,  or  its  possessor  may  have  fallen 
down  during  the  in-wash  of  the  sediment.  The 
excavation  of  the  valley  close  by  does  not  appear 
to  be  necessarily  associated  with  the  deposition 
of  the  loess  in  the  fissure.  The  Neanderthal  skull 
cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  of  any  value  as 
a  type  of  great  antiq^uity.  It  should  be  placed 
after  the  human  remams  foimd  by  Aim^  Boue  at 
Lahr,  and  by  Faudel  at  Eguisheim  in  the  chro- 
nology of  man. 

M.  Faudel  has  described  the  position  of  the  hu- 
man firontal  and  parietal  bones  that  were  found 
close  to  the  hill  called  Biihl  at  Eguisheim  near 
Colmar.  ("  Ann.  des  Sciences  Nat  v.  serie,  tom. 
vi.  p.  861.)  There  is  a  cliff  formed  of  an  old  sand- 
stone deposit,  close  to  Eguisheim,  and  the  hill  of 
Biihl  is  a  slight  elevation  which  rests  against  it. 
The  hill  slopes  off  into  a  plain  which  extends 
towards  Colmar.  The  under  part  of  the  hill  is 
formed  by  a  tertiary  limestone,  which  dips  towards 
the  plain  at  an  angle  of  irom  fifteen  to  twenty  de- 
grees. The  upper  part  is  formed  of  the  loess  or 
upper  silt  of  the  second  glacial  extension,  and  it  is 
thick  on  the  flanks,  but  uiin  on  the  top  of  the  hill. 
At  the  base  of  the  hill  some  of  the  old  Alpine  gravel 
of  the  first  extension  of  the  glaciers  is  found,  and  it 
is  covered  by  the  loess  just  mentioned  to  the  extent 
of  two  or  three  metres.  Some  bones  of  the  stag 
were  found  in  sinking  cellars  in  the  loess  in  1865, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the  human  remains  were 
exhumed.  Some  elephantine  remains  Vere  found 
in  the  old  gravel,  but  none  were  discovered  in  the 
true  silty  n)ess.  The  human  remains  were  foond 
in  the  nlty  loess,  and  consisted  of  a  frontal  and 
parietal  bone;  they  were  separated,  but  could  be 


united  easily.  The  loess  contained  the  usual  shellfl 
of  the  deposit  Helix  hispida,  Lin. ;  Pupa  musco- 
rurriy  Drap. ;  Succinea  ohlonga,  Drap. 

lie  Jaw  discovered  by  Crahey,  of  Louvain,  and 
which  IS  known  as  the  Maestricht  jaw,  was  found 
above  the  old  Alpine  gravel  and  in  the  lowest  part 
of  the  loess.  The  old  gravel  had  been  much  dis- 
turbed and  its  elephantine  fossils  had  been  ploughed 
up  by  the  torrents  that  accompanied  the  formation 
of  the  lowest  part  of  the  silty  loess,  consequently 
there  is  a  great  mixture  of  the  faunas  of  the  depos- 
it The  jaw  may  be  feirly  considered  to  be  of^the 
same  geological  age  as  the  remains  at  Lahr  and 
Eguisheim. 

The  antiquity  of  the  human  remsdns  found  in  * 
France  in  tne  gravels  of  the  Somme  and  Seine,  in 
the  Grotto  des  Fe6s,  in  the  caves  of  Perigord,  and 
in  those  of  the  southeastern  part  of  the  countir  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  Many  of  the 
French  anthropologists  hold  to  their  ori^al  opin- 
ion that  the  lower  jaw-bone  discovered  in  the  grav- 
el at  Abbeville  was  not  introduced  there  a  short 
time  previously  to  the  visit  of  the  "  finder,"  and  that 
it  was  deposited  with  the  sediment  that  surrounded 
it  They  assert  that  other  bones  were  found  there 
subsequently.  A  careful  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence that  has  been  published  concerning  the  Abbe- 
ville jaw  proves  that  there  is  much  reason  for  doubt- 
ing its  antiquity,  and  when  the  collateral  proof  of 
the  successful  and  abortive  attempts  at  deception 
respecting  many  of  the  flint  implements  said  to  nave 
been  found  in  the  same  gravel  as  the  jaw  are  con- 
sidered, there  is  nothing  left  but  to  put  the  mandi- 
ble on  one  side  as  an  untrustworthy  piece  of  human- 
ity. The  lower  jaw  discovered  in  the  Grotto  des 
Fe^s  was  associated  with  the  remains  of  the  extinct 
mammalia,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence leads  to  the  belief  that  although  the  cave  had 
often  been  disturbed,  the  bone  was  not  introduced 
artificially,  but  was  washed  in  with  the  remains  of 
mammoth,  rhinoceros,  and  bear.  The  fact  of  the  cave 
having  been  fi*equented  for  years  before  its  excava- 
tion renders  the  artificial  introduction  of  the  bone 
possible,  and  although  such  a  proceeding  was  most 
improbable,  the  value  of  the  relic  to  the  anatomist 
ana  to  the  student  of  early  man  is  seriously  affect- 
ed. 

M.  Reboux  found  human  bones  ill  the  gravels  of 
the  Seine,  and  they  are  i:nown  as  the  Clichi-Mont> 
martre  remains.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  their 
having  been  found  where  tliey  are  stated  to  have 
been  met  with,  but  their  age  is  not  satisfactorily  de- 
termined. Considering  the  evidence  brought  for- 
ward, these  bones  may  be  associated  with  those  of 
the  palaeolithic  age,  but  not  with  those  of  the  age 
of  the  mammoth. 

The  skeletons  found  in  the  cave  at  Cro-!&lagnon, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Vez^re  in  Perigord,  may  be  tak- 
en  as  the  types,  as  regards  age,  of  the  osseous  re- 
mains  discovered  in  Southwestern  and  Southern 
France,  associated  with  the  antiquities  of  the  rein- 
deer period.  Bruniquel,  Bize,  and  other  caves  have 
yielded  portions  of  human  skeletons,  but  the  admi- 
rable condition  and  the  extraordinary  development 
of  the  Cro-Magnon  skulls,  femora,  and  tibiao,  offer 
such  opportunities  for  study  and  comparison  that 
they  necessarily  have  attracted  the  greatest  atten- 
tion. The  Cro-Magnon  skeletons  were  found  on  the 
top  of  the  remains  of  a  shelter  or  cave,  which  was 
nearly  filled.  They  belonged  to  individuals  who 
had  been  buried,  and  one  had  certainly  died  a  vio- 
lent death.    There  were  no  antiquities  found  above 
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them,  and  beneath  were  the  relies  of  the  reindeer 
ago.  There  were  several  old  hearths  in  the  cave, 
one  over  the  other ;  they  were  formed  of  charcoal, 
charred  bones  and  ashes,  and  they  were  separated 
by  masses  of  limestone  which  had  fallen  time  after 
time  from  the  roof.  In  the  lowest  of  the  hearths 
was  part  of  the  tusk  of  a  mammoth.  The  age  of 
these  skeletons  cannot  be  decided  by  means  of  any 
geological  data,  and  it  can  only  be  estimated  in  a 
very  comparative  and  unsatisfactory  manner  by  con- 
sidering the  antiquities  of  the  other  caves  of  the  val- 
ley. Tne  discoverer  of  the  bones,  M.  Lartet,  and 
their  describer,  M.  P.  Broca,  consider  them  to  be- 
long to  the  age  of  the  mammoth.  To  this  opinion  I 
cannot  defer,  and  I  would  rather  give  them  the  age 
of  the  reindeer  in  M.  Lartet's  classification  of  prehis- 
toric archaeology. 

In  Northernltaly  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  de- 
ciding the  exact  relation  of  some  very  old  bones  to 
the  Alpine  silt  or  loess,  which,  like  that  of  the  rivers 
to  the  Alps,  covers  much  of  the  country. 

There  is  an  old  and  a  new  Alpine  gravel  and 
silt,  south  of  the  Alps,  just  as  there  is  to  the  north ; 
and  the  position  of  the  skull  discovered  at  Olmo 
in  these  sediments  is  imsatisfactorily  determined. 
The  older  sediment  consists  of  the  down-wash  of 
the  great  moraines  and  glacier  mud  that  followed 
the  retreat  of  the  glaciers  when  ihe  so-called 
glacial  period  of  Europe  and  the  north  ceased. 
This  sediment,  the  first  Alpine  gravel,  contains 
the  remains  of  the  great  mammalia.  The  younger 
silt  is  the  product  of  the  second  slacialization  of 
the  Alps.  It  is  the  wash-down  of  the  moraine  mud 
of  the  glaciers  which  extended  far  into  the  Italian 
plains  during  the  period  when  the  great  mammalia 
Decame  comparatively  extinct,  and  the  ^Arctic 
animals  typined  by  the  reindeer,  musk  sheep,  and 
glutton  roamed  through  Western  Europe.  This 
second  Alpine  gravel  may  have  been  formed  or 
rather  spread  over  the  plains  at  any  period  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  second  glacial  period  and  the 
departure  of  the  Arctic  animals  from  amongst  the 
Western  European  fauna.  Consequently  bones 
covered  by  it  have  not  the  same  geological  value 
as  those  K>und  amongst  the  older  or  first  gravel. 
M.  Cocchi's  description  of  the  discovery  leads  to 
the  belief  that  the  Okno  skull  is  like  that  of  the 
Neanderthal,  very  likely  very  old  and  perhaps  com- 
paratively modem.  It  is  reasonable,  however,  to 
give  a  palseolithio  date  to  the  Olmo  skull. 

The  age  of  the  human  bones  discovered  by  M. 
Dupont  has  now  to  be  considered,  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  by  bringing  these  remains  in  care- 
ful association  with  the  geology  of  Belgium,  a  classi- 
fication of  tlie  antiquity  of  Si  the  human  remains 
noticed  can  be  founded  upon  very  satbfactory  rea- 
Boning.  Europe,  north  and  soutn  of  the  Alps,  in 
the  ^ps,  and  to  their  east  and  west,  and  in  and 
about  the  Pyrenees,  has  experienced  some  grand 
changes  in  its  physical  geography  since  man  first 
appeared  on  the  western  area.  The  geological 
pnenomena  that  prove  this,  show  a  relative  con- 
temporanei^'  as  regards  the  conditions  in  the  Alps, 
Pyrenees,  vosges,  and  Ardennes.  There  are  evi- 
dences of  two  great  extensions  of  the  glaciers,  and 
of  the  former  presence  of  coast-lines  now  either 
worn  away  or  submerged.  What  the  phenomena 
of  life  were  on  the  continent  of  Europe  when  the 
glaciad  conditions  extended  to  the  Thames,  when 
icebergs  grounded    in    the   Channel,    and    when 

glaciers,  hundreds  of  miles  long,  descended  from 
tie  mountainous  districts  of  Europe,  no  one  can 


imagine.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  glacialization 
was  terminated  by  a  general  and  very  gradual  up- 
heaval of  the  whole  of  Europe.  With  increased 
warmth  came  huge  rivers  that  spread  their  gravels 
and  cut  their  way  down  as  the  land  rose.  These 
gravels  were  not  formed  from  the  rock  subjacent 
to  them,  but  of  materials  fix)m  a  distance.  Snch  a 
gravel  formed  of  cry  stalline  and  gneissic  rocks  covers 
much  of  the  elevated  land  of  fieldum,  near  Li6ge 
and  Dinant.  It  is  known  as  the  Ardennes  srav^ ; 
it  is  water-worn  and  round.  It  was  washed  down 
firom  the  Vosges  and  Ardennes  as  their  glaciers  re- 
treated, and  as  that  part  of  Belgium  &came  up- 
heaved. This  gravel  is  the  geolo^cal  equivalent 
of  the  old  Alpine  gravel  of  the  Rhine,  and  of  the 
first  gravel  of  the  Italians  plains.  As  the  Belgian 
plains  arose  they  were  cut  into  by  the  streams,  and 
this  gravel  was  washed  down  them,  and  into  their 
caves.  At  last  a  period  of  rest  came,  and  the 
deep  and  narrow  valleys  of  the  Lesse  were  still 
carrying  down  the  mud  and  stone  of  the  Ardennes 
gravel.  This  was  the  age  of  the  great  mammalia, 
and  it  is  in  the  mud  and  gravels  of  this  period  that 
the  law  of  the  Naulette  Cave  was  found  and  the 
Engis  skull  discovered.  The  hizh  level  gravels 
of  England  and  of  the  Somme  Valley  belongto  the 
earliest  part  of  this  period  during  which  Europe 
was  inhabited  by  not  less  than  four  species  of 
elephants. 

A  gradual  depression  of  the  European  area  suc- 
ceeded the  period  of  rest  The  second  extension 
of  the  glaciers  occurred,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
pachyderms  and  many  camivora  became  extinct. 
Again  a  period  of  upheaval  commenced,  and  the 
Belgian  valleys  were  choked  up  with  their  own 
wear  and  tear,  —  not  with  the  Ardennes  gravel 
which  was  covered  with  it.  As  the  land  rose  and 
the  glaciers  retreated,  vast  floods  brought  down  the 
moraine  and  glacial  mud,  and,  finding  the  outlets 
choked,  deposited  their  silt  or  loess  to  the  thick- 
ness of  hundreds  of  feet.  Still  the  continent  arose, 
and  the  Rhine  began  to  cut  its  way  through  the 
loess,  and  the  Belgian  valleys  were  nearly  emptied 
of  their  contents. 

This  second  gravel  of  the  valley  is  angular,  and 
consists  of  the  minerals  of  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone of  their  sides.  It  is  covered  here  and  there 
by  the  fine  silt  or  loess,  and  both  sediments  were 
formed  about  the  same  time.  The  angular  ^vel 
is  the  lowest  member  of  the  loess,  and  ihe  silt  the 
upper.  It  is  beneath  and  amongst  this  upper  inen>- 
ber  that  the  Neanderthal,  the  Eguisheim,  the  Lahr, 
and  the  Maestricht  remains  were  found,  and  thus 
their  remote  antiquity  disappears. 

Amongst  the  ^vel  ana  the  silt  are  found  the 
remains  of  the  remdeer.  There  were  caves  which 
were  open  after  the  deposit  of  the  Ardennes  gray- 
el,  ana  within  them  human  remains  were  bmied. 
These  have  subsequently  been  covered  up  with  the 
angular  gravel  before  it  was  washed  out  of  tne  valleys. 
Such  skeletons  as  those  of  the  caves  Du  Frontal, 
Chaleux,  and  La  Rosette  are  covered  with  ihe 
angular  gravel.  Consequentiy  their  age  dates  be- 
fore the  filling  up  of  the  valfeys  with  the  second 
gravel.  The  great  mammalia  had  ceased  to  be 
prominent  members  of  the  fauna  when  the  sepulture 
of  the  cave  Du  Frontal  was  closed  with  a  dalle. 
The  time  that  may  have  elapsed  between  the 
sepulture  and  the  filling  up  of  the  valleys  may  have 
bc^n  as  great  as  that  which  it  took  to  clear  them 
out  again  and  to  re-elevate  the  country.  It  leads 
one  back  far.  before  the  formation  of  the  loess,  and 
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yet  the  reindeer  was  the  most  prominent  member 
of  the  fauna. 

The  results  of  M.  Dupont's  studies  show  that  pa- 
laeolithic man  lived  during  the  excavation  of  the 
valleys  and  the  filling  of  the  caves  more  or  less  with 
Ardennes  gravel,  flie  jaw  of  La  Naulette  and  the 
Eng;is  skull  are  the  Belgian  human  remains  of  this 
period.  The  jaw  of  the  Grotto  des  Feds  is  also  of 
this  age.  These  are  the  only  examples  of  human 
bones  that  will  bear  criticism,  and  which  can  be  re- 
ferred to  the  manmaoth  age.  M.  Bupont  proves 
that  after  the  excavation  of  the  Belgian  valleys,  and 
the  deposition  of  the  Ardennes  gravel  within  their 
caves,  men  wera  buried  in  the  cave  Du  Frontal  and 
included  in  the  sediments  at  Chaleux  and  in  the 
cave  of  La  Rosette.  No  traces  of  the  mammoth 
(except  at  Chaleux,  where  a  huge  bone  was  found 
not  belonrin^  to  a  contemporaneous  elephant)  were 
discovered  with  these  remains  which  belong  to  the 
reindeer  period.  After  the  sepulture  at  the  cave 
Du  Frontal,  the  valleys  were  deepened,  a  period  of 
rest  occurred,  and  then  commenced  the  formation 
of  the  an^lar  gravel  and  loess  already  mentioned. 
The  angmar  gravel  must  have  filled  up  the  narrow 
valleys  to  the  depth  of  70  metres.  Then  the  silty 
loess  was  deposited  on  ^he  plateau.  Subsequently, 
as  the  country  rose,  the  angular  gravel  was  nearly 
cleared  out  the  valleys.  The  remains  of  the  men 
of  the  reindeer  period  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  up- 

Eir  silty  loess,  and  the  Eguisheim,  Maestricht,  and 
ahr  remains  are  instances.  Above  the  loess  no 
traces  of  palaeolithic  man  are  to  be  found,  but  those 
of  the  neolithic  age  abound.  In  spite  of  the  new 
readings  of  Julius  Caesar's  words,  bos  cervtis,  the 
remains  of  reindeer  are  not  found  amongst  the  rel- 
ics of  the  Allemanni.  The  Olmo  skulf  is  of  the 
samej  general  age  as  the  Eguisheim  and  Lahr  re- 
mains, and  to  this  period  the  skeletons  of  Cro-Mag- 
non, of  Bruniquel,  of  Bize,  and  very  probably  of 
Paviland  may  oe  appended.  The  age  of  the  Cuchi- 
Montmartre  bones  is  still  in  doubt,  and  those  dis- 
covered in  the  sepulture  of  Aurignac  were  too 
much  disturbed  before  they  were  carefully  ex- 
amined, to  be  considered  of  any  exact  antiquarian 
value. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  DUNBLANE. 

IN  TWO  CHAPTERS.      CHAPTER   I. 

"  It  was  in  the  year  1793,"  said  my  uncle,  "  that 
I  made  the  acqu^ntance  of  William  Dunblane,  af- 
terwards Lord  Dunblane  at  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews.  His  bachelor  uncle,  the  then  lord,  was 
not  a  very  rich  man,  and  he  was  a  stingy  one. 
William's  father,  too,  was  still  alive,  so  that  the 
young  man  was  somewhat  straitened  as  to  money. 
We  were  just  of  an  age,  and  my  father  was  very 
liberal  to  me.  Our  relative  positions,  therefore, 
were  more  eaual  at  that  time  than  they  afterwards 
became ;  ana,  in  spite  of  the  great  difterence  of 
rank,  Dunblane  singled  me  out  to  be  his  favorite  com- 
panion. I  cannot  say  why  this  was,  unless  it  may 
nave  been  that  I  was  a  more  patient  listener  than 
many  other  young  fellows,  to  his  long  stories  about 
his  ancestry,  and  that  while,  I  always  endeavored  to 
tell  him  the  truth,  I  was  more  indulgent  to  this 
weakness  of  family  pride  than  the  rest  were.  They 
used  to  laugh  at  him,  at  first;  but  that,  he  soon 
showed  them,  he  would  never  stand.  He  was  very 
strong,  and  very  passionate ;  and  his  face  at  such  mo- 
ments became  as  that  of  one  possessed  with  a  devU." 

It  was  in  these  words  that  my  uncle,  Mr  Carthews, 


senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Carthews  and  Bon- 
tor,  of  Aberdeen  and  Calcutta,  used  generally  to  be- 
fln  the  following  strange  narrative.  Like  manv- 
cotchmen  of  his  day,  ne  had  a  somewhat  inonu- 
nate  reverence  for  rank ;  but  it  was  balanced,  in 
his  case,  by  a  business-like  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  money.  What  is  of  more  import,  however,  tb 
the  matter  in  hand,  was  his  strict  and  fearless  ad- 
herence to  truth,  joined  to  an  extremely  kind  nature. 
These  characteristics  were  conspicuous  in  every 
transaction  of  a  long  life.  He  was  a  shrewd,  upright 
man,  universally  respected  in  the  city  where  he 
passed  the  best  part  of  his  life  :  "  stiff  in  opinions,** 
occasionally  prolix  but  of  a  sound  clear  judgment, 
and  unimpeached  honesty.  In  the  narrative,  there- 
fore, which  I  shall  try  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
my  uncle's  own  words,  there  is,  I  am  confident^  no 
wilful  misrepresentation,  no  jot  or  title  added  to 
the  facts,  as  he  believed  them  to  be.  And  his  opin- 
ion of  those  facts,  I  take  it,  was  formed  very  delib- 
erately. I  heard  him  tell  the  story  repeatedly,  yet 
it  never  varied  in  the  smallest  particular;  and 
I  know  it  invariably  impressed  his  hearers  with  a 
sense  of  horrible  realit}\  Imagine  that  the  ladies 
have  left  the  room ;  three  or  four  men  are  seated 
round  the  polished  mahogany ;  my  uncle,  a  white- 
haired,  keen-eyed  man  ofseventy,  bids  us  draw  our 
chairs  nearer  the  fire,  and,  passing  roand  a  magnum 
of  his  fine  old  port,  he  thus  continues  the  story  of 
which  I  have  given  the  opening  words,  with  that 
incisive  Scotch  accent,  and  in  that  measured  phrase 
which  seems  to  weigh  each  word  in  the  balance 
and  reject  it  if  found  wanting. 

Dunblane  was  an  unpopular  man.  Men  could 
not  make  him  out  His  manner  was  often  disagree- 
able, and  he  was  subject  to  moody  fits,  when  he 
would  speak  to  no  one.  He  was  capable  of  kind 
and  generous  acts,  but  implacable  in  his  dislikes  ; 
and  he  never  forgot  an  injur}'.  I  could  manage  him 
better  than  any  one,  and  he  would  generally  stand 
the  truth  from  me ;  but  his  rage  was  a  terrible  thing 
to  witness.  I  have  never  seen  anything  like  it. 
Men  used  to  say,  "  Keep  clear  of  Dunblane  when 
the  fit  is  on  him ;  he  will  stick  at  nothing." 

The  French  Revolution  was  then  at  its  height. 
Dunblane  was  a  hot  rovalist,  and  used  to  be  thrown 
into  firesh  transports  of  fury  with  the  news  of  eveiy 
act  subversive  of  the  king's  authority.  One  night 
a  man,  in  my  room,  who  professed  Kepublican  sen- 
timents, defended  the  conduct  of  the  Assembly  in 
imprisoning  the  royal  family.  Dunblane  got  up 
and  fiung  a  bottle  at  his  head.  There  was  a  fine 
row,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  two  men  must 
fight  the  next  morning.  I  secretly  gave  notice  to 
the  authorities,  however,  who  interfered,  and  some 
sort  of  peace  was  patched  up;  but  Dunblane  never 
spoke  to  his  antagonist  again  as  long  as  he  was  in 
the  university.  I  mention  this  as  I  happen  to  recall 
the  circumstance,  just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
man's  violence,  and  of  the  depth  of  his  resentment. 

I  can  remember,  too,  a  conversation  we  had  one 
day  about  marriage.  He  had  been  complaining  of 
his  poverty,  but  said  that,  nevertheless,  he  meant 
to  marry  early. 

"  You  see,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  have  an 
heir  lest  the  direct  line  become  extinct.  There  is 
no  one  after  me." 

"  Do  nothing  in  a  hurry,"  I  replied.  "  It  would 
be  a  great  midbrtune,  no  doubt,  that  the  title  and 
estates  should  pass  away  to  another  branch  of  Ae 
family,  but  it  would  be  a  still  greater  one  to  have 
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your  whole  life  embittered  by  an  unhappy  mar- 
riage. You  are  young ;  you  nave  life  beiore  you. 
Be  quite  sure  it  is  for  your  happiness,  ere  you  take 
such  a  step  as  this." 

His  reply  was  very  characteristic. 

"  O,"  ne  said,  "  it  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk, 
who  have  plenty  of  money,  and  have  no  great  name 
as  an  inheritance.  We  trace  back  our  descent  for 
six  hundred  years ;  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  the 
country  to  keep  up  the  family.  If  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  in  your  position,  I  should  please  my- 
self. But  as  it  IS  everything  else  is  of  secondary 
importance.  My  lord  is  always  telling  me  so,  and  1 
suppose  he  is  right.  I  must  marry  a  woman  with 
money,  and  I  must  have  an  heir.  You  don't  know," 
he  added,  with  the  black  look  gathering  on  his  brow, 
"  how  essential  this  is." 

I  assured  him  that  I  iiilly  recognized  the  obliga- 
tions which  a  ^at  name  and  tiue  entail,  but  that 
I  could  not  think  that  to  contract  a  hasty,  ill- 
considered  marriage  could  ever  answer  in  the  long 
run. 

**  Ah  1  "  he  said.  "  Then  you  have  never  heard 
the  old  prophecy  in  the  family :  — 

*  When  fire  Duoblanea  have  bad  no  ton, 
Then  shall  the  line  direct  be  ran.' 

My  uncle  is  the  fourth  lord  who  has  had  no  son. 
If  ne  should  survive  my  father,  and  that  I  should 
succeed  him,  I  shall  be  ih^ffth.  You  see  now  how 
necessary  it  is  I  should  marry  early." 

"  On  account  of  d  foolish  distich  I "  I  replied. 
His  superstition  almost  amounted  to  an  insanity ; 
and  I  never  would  give  in  to  it,  though  I  confess 
that  I  have  known  more  curious  cases  of  such  proph- 
ecies bein^  fulfilled  than  any  sceptical  Englishman 
would  beheve.  However,  tnat  has  nothing  to  say 
to  the  matter  in  hand.  Dunblane  repeatedly  re- 
ferred to  this  prediction,  which  had  eviaently  taken 
a  hold  upon  his  mind,  not  to  be  shaken  by  any  words 
of  mine.  He  would  brood  for  hours  over  this  and 
similar  subjects.  And  among  them,  I  have  little 
doubt,  was  one  to  which  he  never  referred  at  that 
time,  seeing  that  I  treated  his  superstitions  with 
unbecoming  levitj,  —  a  subject  of  whlth  I  had  no 
knowledge  for  many  years  afterwards,  but  which 
was  destmed  to  have  a  fatal  influence  on  his  life. 

In  '96  I  left  college,  and  was  sent  out  to  our 
branch  house  in  Calcutta.  I  heard  the  following 
year  of  Dunblane's  marriage  to  a  Miss  Cameron, 
an  orphan  of  good  family,  though  not  noble,  said  to 
possess  both  wealth  and  beauty;  and  I  heard  no 
more.  He  never  wrote  to  me,  nor  did  I  expect  it. 
Our  lines  of  life  were  now  quite  different,  and  though 
I  knew  that  he  would  always  retain  a  friendly  recol- 
lection of  me,  correspondence  was  another  matter. 
I  was  a  man  of  business,  and  engrossed  in  affairs  in 
which  he  could  take  no  interest ;  while  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  knew  nothing  of  the  persons  and  the 
circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  I 
shall  always  regret  that  he  did  not  write  to  me  dur- 
ing those  years,  though  probably  no  written  words 
of  mine  could  have  been  of  any  avail  in  arresting 
him;  but  I  have  occasionaUy  found,  in  life,  that 
the  truth,  though  discarded  at  the  time,  will  come 
back  at  some  unexpected  moment  and  give  the  Devil 
the  lie.  Now  the  Devil  had  it  all  his  own  way  with 
Dunblane  for  years.  His  father,  to  whom  I  think 
he  was  really  attached,  was  dead ;  his  uncle,  whom 
he  disliked  and  feared,  would  not  die.  The  uncle, 
I  am  told,  proposed  this  marriage  to  him,  and  though 
Dunblane  was  indifferent  —  or  more  than  indiffer- 


This  was  the  fatal  error  which  nothing  could  re- 
trieve. It  was  the  first  step  down  hill,  after  which 
the  descent  became  more  and  more  rapid  every 
year. 

In  1803  Lord  Dunblane  did,  at  last,  die,  and,  a 
few  months  later,  my  own  father's  death  recalled 
me  to  Aberdeen,  where  I  took  his  place  as  head  of 
the  house.  One  day,  about  a  year  after  my  return, 
€reorge  Pilson  (j*ou  remember  Hlson  ana  Hlson, 
the  attorneys  ?  —  very  respectable  firm)  was  in  my 
office,  and  chanced  to  speak  of  Dunblane  Castle, 
where  he  had  lately  been.  His  father,  I  found  out, 
was  Lord  Dunblane's  man  of  business ;  and  I  ques- 
tionedf^^reoi^e  as  to  his  lordship's  present  condition 
and  mode  of  life.  His  answer  was  far  from  satis- 
fkctory. 

**•  ms  lordship's  strangeness  and  his  violent  ebul- 
litions of  temper  have  increased  very  much  upon 
him  of  late,"  he  said.  <<  It  is  supposed  that  this  is 
greatly  owing  to  the  fact  that  after  nearly  eight 
vears  of  mamage  there  is  no  heir  to  the  title.  Then 
nis  wife  is  a  person  singularly  unsuited  to  him  in 
-all  ways.  Her  ladyship  is  handsome,  but  wanting 
in  common  sense,  garrulous  in  the  extreme,  laugh- 
ing immoderately  in  and  out  of  season,  and,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion  on  such  a 
point,  deficient  in  the  dignitv  benttin^  her  station. 
These  things  are  perpetual  blisters,  ifancy,  to  his 
lordship.  Her  ladyship,  in  a  word,  is  what  mav  be 
called  a  <  provoking  woman,'  and  as  his  lordship  is 
not  the  most  patient  of  men,  you  may  guess  the  con- 
sequences." 

1  replied  that  I  was  more  sorrv  than  surprised ; 
from  what  I  knew  of  Lord  Dunblane  I  never  ex- 
pected that  such  a  marriage  —  one  purely  of  in- 
terest —  could  turn  out  well.  "  And  vet,"  I  added, 
"  if  he  had  fallen  into  other  hands,  I  think  he  might 
have  become  a  very  different  man.  There  were 
germs  of  good  in  him." 

At  this  Creorge  Pilson  remained  silent  for  a  few 
moments, — a  silence  which  I  thought  most  eloquent. 
He  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  castle,  which  he 
describea  as  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  the 
fifteenth  century  remaining  in  the  country. 

"  His  lordship  is  very  justly  proud  of  it,"  he  said, 
"  though  with  his  pride  is  mingled  a  certain  supersti- 
tious awe,  as,  no  doubt,  you  know  ?  I  dare  say  he 
has  often  spoken  to  yon  of  the  secret  room  in  the 
castle  ?  " 

"No,"  I  replied,  "I  do  not  remember  that  he 
ever  did.    What  is  there  special  about  this  room  ?  ** 

He  replied,  "  No  one  knows  exactly  where  it  is 
except  the  owner,  the  heir,  and  one  other  person, 
who  happens,  at  present,  to  be  my  father.  The 
ftunily  superstition  concerning  this  room  is  very 
strong,  and  I  believe  they  shnnk  firom  speaking  of 
it." 

"  But  what  does  it  arise  fix)m  ?  "  I  inquired. 

He  said,  "The  legend  runs  that  some  former 
Lord  of  Dunblane  sold  himself  to  the  Devil  in  this 
room ;  the  plain  English  of  which  is,  I  imagine, 
that  he  committed  some  foul  crime  there.  At  all 
events,  this  room  has  remained  shut  up  for  centu- 
ries ;  and  it  was  predicted  by  one  of  tnose  sibyls, 
who  were  given  to  such  utterances,  that,  if  ever  the 
secret  were  made  known,  the  ruin  of  the  house  would 
follow." 

"  Why,"  I  exclaimed, "  this  is  the  second  prophe- 
cy that  has  been  made  about  the  Dunblanes  I  One 
pays  dearly  for  belonging  to  these  great  families  if 
one  is  to  be  subject  te  all  these  superstitions.    Do 
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"  Yes,  I  believe  so,  once  a  year ;  when,  if  possi- 
ble, the  three  who  are  in  possession  of  the  secret 
meet  here.  My  father  never  speaks  on  the  subject, 
of  coarse,  nor  does  Lord  Dunblane/' 

I  asked  who  the  heir-at-law  was.  He  told  me 
they  had  had  difficulty  in  finding  him  out.  He  was 
in  some  office  in  London,  and  in  very  poor  circum- 
stances, being  descended  from  a  younger  branch  of 
the  Dunblanes,  who  had  gone  to  settle  in  England 
in  the  beginning  of  the  \&&t  century. 

Afler  some  rarther  conversation,  Pilson  took  his 
leave,  and  I  thought  very  little  more  about  Lord 
Dunblane  and  his  affairs,  having  concerns  pf  my 
own  which  fully  occupied  my  thoughts  at  that  time. 

Some  weeks  later  i  received,  to  my  surprise,  a 
letter  from  Lord  Dunblane,  sayins  that  he  had  just 
heard  from  his  man  of  business,  Mr.  Pilson,  that  I 
was  returned  from  India,  and  Uving  in  Ab^een ; 
and  that  it  would  give  him  great  pleasure  to  see  me 
again,  if  I  would  pay  him  a  visit  at  Dunblane  Cas- 
Ue.  He  named  a  aay  when  he  was  expecting  a 
party ;  but  added  that  if  this  time  was  not  conven- 
ient to  me,  I  could  write  myself,  and  propose  some 
later  date.  It  would  have  been  ungracious  to  have 
refrised  such  an  invitation.  Indeed,  I  was  frilly  sen- 
able  of  the  honor,  though  I  anticipated  but  little 
pleasure  frx>m  this  visit,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. A  press  of  business  retained  me  in  Aber- 
deen just  then,  but  I  promised  to  write,  and  I  did 
write,  some  weeks  later,  to  his  lordship,  proposing 
to  accompany  Mr.  Pilson,  who  informea  me  that  he 
was  going  to  Dunblane  Castle ;  for  I  reflected  that 
as  the  st^e  would  take  me  no  frirther  than  Nairn, 
we  could  share  a  post^haise  together,  which  would 
lighten  the  cost  or  a  journey,  in  which  business  had 
no  part  His  lordship  rephed,  in  a  few  lines,  to  say 
I  should  be  welcome ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  10th 
of  April,  1804,  Rlson  and  I  left  .fi>erdeen  by  the 
stage,  which  started  at  6  a.  m.,  and  reached  Dun- 
blane Castle  late  that  afternoon.  It  was  getting 
dusk  as  we  drove  up  to  this  magnificent  remnant 
of  the  feudal  aee,  —  a  pile  which  impressed  one 
with  a  sense  of  tne  power  which  must  have  belonged 
to  the  Dunblanes  in  past  ages,  and  heightened  their 
claim  to  consideration,  in  my  eyes  at  least,  more 
than  the  finest  modem  palace  could  have  done.  It 
was  the  grandest  specimen  of  this  style  of  architec- 
ture I  ever  saw,  of  vast  extent,  its  sl^-outline  bristr 
ling  with  pointed  turrets,  its  gray  walls  crowning 
a  steep  height  covered  with  venerable  Scotch  firs, 
a  dry  moat  surrounding  it,  and  a  gateway  leading 
into  a  court-yard,  which  occupied  nearly  an  acre, 
and  round  which  the  castle  was  built. 

Lord  Dimblane  met  us  in  the  hall.  The  nine 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  we  had  parted  had 
wrought  changes  in  us  both,  no  doubt ;  but  in  the 
man  I  saw  before  me  I  should  scarcely  have  recog- 
nized my  fellow-student  had  I  met  him  in  the  streets 
of  Abenleen.  He  was  grown  very  large,  and  on 
his  face,  which  was  lined  far  beyond  his  years,  the 
hard,  wild  lode  which  had  been  transient  formerly 
had  settled  down,  apparently,  into  its  habitual  ex- 
presaon.  He  received  me  kmdjy,  but  there  was  no 
smile,  as  he  shook  my  hand.  The  light  had  died 
out  of  the  &ce,  never  to  be  rekindled.  He  told  me 
I  should  have  but  a  dull  visit,  he  feared.  "  Had 
you  come  six  weeks  ago,  when  I  wanted  you,  you 
would  have  met  a  country  gathering ;  not  that  / 
like  that  sort  of  thin^ :  I  hate  it ;  but  you  and  I 
were  always  very  different,  Carthews,  "i^ow  you 
wOl  find  no  one ;  and  I  have  b  good  deal  of  busi- 
ness with  Mr.  Pilson,  so  that  1  must  leave  Lady 


Dunblane  to  entertain  you.''  I  assured  him  that  I 
should  be  perfectly  happy,  exploring  the  beauties 
of  the  park  and  adjoining  forest,  and  begged  him 
not  to  consider  me  for  a  moment.  After  that  he 
led  me  up  stairs  to  tlie  drawing-room,  where  Lady 
Dunblane  was  seated  alone. 

The  first  impression  produced  on  even^  one  by 
her  ladyship's  neauty  could  not  but  be  favorable. 
She  was  a  brunette ;  tall,  with  lively  eyes  and  bril- 
liant teeth,  which  she  showed  a  great  deal  when  she 
laughed,  and  dark-brown  h^,  cut  short  and  dis- 
hevelled in  loose  waves  over  her  head.  Upon  this 
occasion,  however,  I  saw  nothing  but  a  curl  or  two  ; 
for  she  wore  a  species  of  helmet,  much  affected,  as 
I  afterwards  learnt,  by  women  of  condition,  in  that 
day,  whose  husbands  commanded  regiments  of  yeo- 
manry, as  did  Lord  Dunblane.  Being  the  first 
head-gear  of  the  kind  which  I  had  seen,  its  singiUar- 
ity  struck  me ;  but  her  ladyship  carried  this  curious 
erection  of  buckram,  fur,  and  tinsel,  with  a  giuce 
whidi  forbade  a  thought  of  ridicule.  Her  beautifiil 
figure  was  set  off  by  a  spenser  of  scarlet  cloth,  and 
a  tight-fitting  skirt  of  some  white  material  which 
appeared  to  nave  been  damped,  it  clung  so  close  to 
her  person.  It  was  evident  that  her  ladyship  was 
not  nezlectful  of  her  appearance,  nor  unmindful 
of  the  impression  she  made  upon  even  an  humble 
individual  like  myself.  She  came  forward  and 
greeted  me  with  iimnite  suavity,  saying :  — 

<<  It  is  amiable  of  you,  Mr.  Carthews,  to  come 
and  take  pity  on  our  solitude.  We  see  no  one  from 
one  week  8  end  to  another  in  this  castle  of  Otranto 
(vou  have  read  Mr.  Walpole's  romance  ? ),  where 
all  is  so  gloomy  and  mysterious  that,  as  I  tell  my 
lord,  I  am  really  alarm^  sometimes  at  the  sound  of 
my  own  voice  1 

"  I  wish  that  occurred  rather  oflener,"  muttered 
his  lordship.  She  continued,  laughing,  "  Onr  only 
societv  are  the  ghosts.  You  don't  mind  them,  I 
hope  f  They  are  all  of  the  oldest  fomilies,  for  we 
are  mighty  select  here,  you  must  know.  K  they 
visit  you,  you  must  esteem  it  a  great  honor,  Mr. 
Carthews.    . 

I  replied  in  the  same  strain,  that  I  felt  myself  to 
be  wholly  unworthy  of  that  honor ;  but  that,  if  they 
came,  I  would  try  and  receive  them  with  becoming 
courtesy. 

"  Like  my  parrot,"  cried  her  ladyship,  laughing. 
**  He  and  my  spaniel  sleep  in  my  room ;  and  some- 
times, in  the  dead  of  night,  he  calls  out,  '  Pray, 
come  in,  and  take  a  chair  I '  which  startles  me  frcnn 
my  sleep,  and  frightens  me  out  of  my  senses  I " 

His  lordship  said  something  about  her  having  no 
senses  to  be  mshtened  out  of;  I  believe,  and  some- 
thing about  ^^  brutes."  She  caught  up  the  word, 
with  a  laugh,  — 

**  Brutes  ?  O  yes ;  one  gets  accustomed  to  the. 
society  of  brutes  of  any  sort,  when  one  has  notMng 
else  all  day." 

Such  amenities  passed  between  the  two  were  of 
constant  occurrence,  I  suppose,  for  they  prodoced 
little  effect  beyond  deepening  the  scowl  on  his 
lordship's  face.  As  to  me,  I  felt  very  uncomfort- 
able, and  the  charm  of  Ladv  Dunblane's  beautv  had 
already  melted  away.  Tnough  not  a  stupid  wo- 
man, I  saw  she  was  a  very  foolish  one.  How  she 
dared  to  aggravate  a  man  of  such  a  temperament 
as  her  hus^uid's  amazed  me.  It  was  just  like  a  child 
handling  fire.  She  rattled  away  and  lau^^ed  all 
that  evening  with  little  intermission.  Lc^  Dun- 
blane scarcely  opened  his  lips.  Over  the  wise 
Pilson  and  I  talked ;  but  his  lordship  stared  mood- 
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ily  at  the  fire,  and  ssad  nothing.  I  began  to  think 
I  nad  made  a  mistake  in  coming  all  the  way  from 
Aberdeen  for  this.  To  play  the  part  of  chorus  to 
a  matrimonial  duet  of  the  most  discordant  character 
was  not  pleasant ;  and  if  my  former  friend  was  so 
self-absorbed  as  to  be  unable  to  speak  to  me,  the 
sooner  I  left  him  the  better.  I  suppose  something 
of  this  sort  struck  him,  for  he  said,  as  he  wishea 
me  good  night,  *'  Tou  must  not  mind  my  silence 
and  absence  of  mind,  Carthews.  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  you  here ;  but  my  present  position  gives  me 
many  anxieties.  I  am  irritated  and  worried  until, 
by  Heaven  I  I  feel  at  times  as  if  I  should  go  mad." 

Well,  I  went  to  bed,  and  slept  soundly.  I  never 
was  an  imaginative  man,  you  see,  or  the  room  I 
was  in  might  have  conjured  up  some  of  those 
spiritual  visitants  her  ladyship  had  joked  about, 
evidently  to  her  lord's  annoyance.  Not  that  it 
was  any  worse  than  the  other  rooms  in  the  castle. 
I  take  it  thejr  were  all  oak-panelled,  with  hideous 
family  portraits  griunins  from  the  wall  upon  the 
occupants  of  the  vast  draperied  beds,  in  one  of 
which  I  slept  withbut  waking,  until  the  servant 
brought  in  my  hot  water  for  shaving.  It  was  a 
bright  morning,  and  at  breakfast  I  found  my  host 
in  better  spirits  than  he  had  seemed  the  previous 
evening,  l  could  not  help  speculating  whether 
this  could  be  in  consequence  of  Lady  Dunblane's 
absence.  She  never  came  down  to  breakfast,  I 
found.  Her  maid,  a  most  formidable-looking  female, 
with  red  hair,  and  the  muscles  of  a  eiUie,  came  in, 
I  remember,  with  a  tray,  and  took  ner  ladyship's 
chocolate  up  to  her.  This  person,  I  was  afterwards 
told,  had  been  bom  on  the  estate,  and  was  devoted 
to  Dunblane.  She  had  been  ill-spoken  of  as  a  girl ; 
but  Dunblane's  mother  had  befriended  and  made 
this  Elspie  her  body  servant,  and  Dunblane  had 
insisted,  when  he  married,  on  her  filling  the  same 
office  to  his  wife,  much  to  that  lady's  annoyance, 
who  wished  for  a  modish  waiting-woman  firom 
Edinburgh  or  London.  So  much  for  itna  ill-fa- 
Tored  specimen  of  her  sex,  to  whom  I  never  spoke 
in  my  hfe,  but  who  impressed  me  very  unfavorably 
whenever  I  saw  her.  After  breakfast  his  lordship 
took  me  over  the^  castle,  and  gave  me  all  the 
historical  associatiAis  connected  with  it,  showing 
me,  with  mat  pride,  the  bed  in  which  Queen 
Mary  had  slept,  a  yew-tree,  said  to  have  been  plant- 
ed by  Robert  Bruce,  and  the  suit  of  armor  Dome 
by  Dunblane  of  Dunblane  at  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
bum.  He  dilated  on  ihe  glories  of  his  house  with 
more  animation  than  I  had  yet  observed;  then 
saddenly  the  cloud  came  over  him.  <*  And  to 
think,"  he  said,  **  that  all  this  must  pass  into  an- 
other line, — into  hands  that  have  been  debased  by 
trade  "  (which  was  not  polite  to  me ;  but  he  entire- 
ly forsot  my  presence  for  the  moment,  I  am  sure)  ; 
**  to  think  that  people  who  have  hardly  a  drop  of 
old  blood  in  their  veins,  who  have  intermaxriea  for 
generations  with  Smiths  and  Browns,  and  plebeian 
names  of  that  kind,  should  come  to  inherit  this, 
which  they  have  no  feeling  for,  no  pride  in  —  by 
€f— d,  it  is  enough  to  wring  one's  heart  I  " 

And  this  was  the  way  he  went  on,  firom  time  to 
time,  bursting  out  in  imprecations  on  his  fate  in 
having  no  heir,  and  upon  the  evil  star  whidi  had 
risen  over  his  house.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  pointed 
oat  that  he  was  young  still,  and  in  good  health,  and 
must  not  abandon  hope.  He  shook  his  head  gloom- 
ily.   <'  The  prophecy  is  against  me;  it  is  no  use. 

*  WbeD  Are  DanblAnM  hav*  had  no  mmi, 


It  is  clear  enough,  is  it  not?  I  am  doomed.  I 
should  have  known  it.  When  did  such  a  prophecy 
eifer  come  wrong  ?  What  a  cursed  fool  I  was  to 
marry  I" 

So  I  thought ;  to  marry,  that  is  to  say,  as  he  had 
done ;  but  I  abstained  firom  saying  so.  By  and  by 
his  lordship  took  Mr.  Filson  to  his  study,  where 
thev  were  engaged  for  some  hours  over  business ; 
and  I  was  left  alone  to  ramble  skbout  the  castle,  in- 
side and  out,  as  I  would. 

Remembering  the  story  I  had  heard  of  a  secret 
room,  I  counted  all  the  windows  outside,  and  dien, 
returning  to  the  castle,  traversed  every  passage, 
mounted  everv  turret,  and  opened  every  door  I 
could,  to  see  if  the  number  of  windows  correspond- 
ed. With  the  help  of  the  servins-man,  whom  I  met 
on  the  stairs,  and  who  knew  all  the  rooms  in  the 
castle,  he  said,  I  accounted  for  each  window  satis- 
factorily. And  after  two  hours'  diligent  endeavor 
to  solve  this  mystery,  I  arrived  at  Uie  conclusion 
that  there  could  be  no  room,  —  it  was  all  hum- 
bug. I  was  at  a  time  of  life,  you  see,  when  over- 
confidence  in  one's  own  powers  is  apt  to  lead  one 
to  very  false  conclusions. 

At  luncheon  Lady  Dunblane  appeared,  and  an 
incident,  which  left  a  painfiil  impression  on  my 
mind,  took  place  on  that  occasion.  Dunblane  had 
a  peculiar  aversion  to  her  ladyship's  spanieL  Strict 
oraers  were  eiven  that  he  was  to  be  confined  to 
her  ladyship^  own  suite  of  rooms,  and  on  no  ac- 
count to  be  allowed  beyond  them.  But  some  door 
had  inadvertently  been  left  open,  and  while  we 
were  at  luncheon,  the  spaniel  ran  baridng  into  the 
room,  round  and  round  tne  table,  and  finally  straight 
between  his  lordship's  legs,  who  was  at  that  mo- 
ment smarting  under  one  of  his  wife's  sallies.  He 
roared  out  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  — 

**  How  often  have  I  told  you,  ma'am,  to  keep 
that  infernal  little  beast  in  your  own  room  ?  "  and 
he  kicked  out  so  viciously,  that  he  sent  the  poor 
animal  spinning  along  the  oak  fioor  to  Uie  fiiAher 
end  of  the  room,  where  he  lay  howling.  His  mis- 
tress ran  up,  and  seized  him  in  her  arms ;  the 
creature's  Ic^  was  broken.  Her  ladydiip  shrieked, 
and  stampe<]C  and  my  lord  swore ;  and,  thoroughly 
sickened  with  the  whole  scene,  I  rose  and  left  the 
room.    Filson  joined  me  in  the  hall. 

<<  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  this?  "  I  said  to 
him. 

His  answer  was,  '<  I  am  afiraid  to  think." 

"  Lord  Dunblane,"  I  sud,  "  seems  to  me  to  be 
losinff  all  self-restraint.  If  he  goes  on  thus,  what 
will  become  of  him  ?  " 

Filson  looked  round  him,  then  leaned  forward 
and  whispered,  "  He  vdll  end  his  days  in  a  mad- 
house." Dunblane  shut  himself  into  his  room  £[rr 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon.  By  and  by  her  ladyship 
drove  out  in  her  coach  and  four,  and  carried  her 
d^  in  her  arms  to  a  veterinary  surgeon  some  miles 
ofiT  At  dinner  she  appeared  in  as  brilliant  spirits 
as  ever.  How  much  of  this  was  real  I  cannot  say ; 
nor,  supposing  her  hilarity  to  be  assumed,  whether 
it  was  aone  for  the  purpose  of  amravating  her  lord. 
It  certainly  succeeded,  if  so.  mB  nHMx>sene88  was 
enlivened  by  several  ferocious  sallies.  The  con- 
versation turne4  upon  France,  I  remember,  and  on 
the  probabilities  or  the  First  Consul's  bein^  made 
emperor,  a  sulject  that  engrossed  all  minds  just 
then. 

'*  How  I  admire  that  little  man ! "  exclaimed  her 
ladyship.  ''  How  much  greater  to  found  a  dynastr^ 
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Enropel  I  begin  to  wish  I  was  a  French  wo- 
man!" 

"  I  begin  to  wish  you  were  1 "  cried  my  lord. 
"  There  is  not  another  British  peeress  who  would 
disgrace  herself  by  uttering  such  a  sentiment." 

She  laughed  aloud,  and  replied,  "  Oh !  because 
they  are  less  irank  than  I  am.  All  women  admire 
^  Le  Petit  CaporaJ  in  their  hearts.  What  fun  it 
will  be  if  he  comes  over  here,  and  conquers  us  1 
It  will  be  much  nicer  being  the  subjects  of  a  great 
hero,  instead  of  the  subjects  of  a  mad  old  King 
who  —  " 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  ma'am !  "  shouted  Dunblane, 
bringing  his  fist  down  upon  the  table  with  a  force 
whidi  made  the  glasses  clatter :  "  or,  if  you  will  talk 
your  low,  treasonous  rubbish,  go  and  talk  it  in  the 
kitchen.    You  shall  not  talk  it  here  I " 

She  only  laughed  in  reply.  She  certdnly  seemed 
to  take  a  delight  in  provoking  him;  and,  as  she 
knew  his  sensitive  pomts,  this  was  not  difficult.  I 
found  an  opportunity,  over  a  game  of  cribbage,  later 
in  the  evenmg,  of  asking  her  why  she  acted  thus. 
No  doubt  this  was  somewhat  of  a  liberty,  considei^ 
ing  our  short  acquaintance ;  but  I  felt  1  could  not 
remain  longer  in'  the  house  without  trying  to  amend 
matters. 

"  Oh  1 "  she  said, "  anything  for  a  little  excitement 
in  this  horridly  monotonous  life.  I  should  die  of 
ennui  if  it  was  n't  for  the  tiffs  with  my  lord." 

I  told  her  she  did  not  know  what  harm  she  was 
doing ;  and  I  asked  if  she  never  felt  afraid  of  irritat- 
ing a  man  so  passionate  as  his  lordship. 

"  Bless  you,  no,"  was  her  reply.  "  It  is  he  who 
is  afiraid,  really,  of  me,  —  of  my  tongue,  vou  see. 
Ha,  ha!  No  one  ever  answered  him  before;  his 
mother,  his  servants,  his  friends,  why,  —  you  your- 
self, I  dare  say,  you  never  contradicted  him  ?  !now, 
I  always  do,  and  I  always  say  just  what  I  like.  He 
hates  me,  of  course,  but  he  is  afraid  of  me,  Mr.  Car- 
thews.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! " 

Good  heavens!  I  thought  to  myself,  and  these 
two  people  are  tied  to  each  other  for  life.  Both 
have  a  fair  chance  of  living  for  the  next  forty  years. 
"What  a  prospect!  Even  oefore  we  separated  for 
the  night  she  had  stung  him  with  another  of  her  iiv 
'  ritatin^  speeches.  There  had  been  some  talk  of  the 
stewara's  boy,  who  had  tumbled  from  a  tree,  and  had 
broken  his  leg.  ..."  Children  are  a  horrid  bore," 
said  Lady  Dunblane.  "  Thank  Heaven,  I  have  no 
brat  to  be  tumbling  firom  trees,  and  worrj'ing  one's 
life  out." 

I  dare  say  she  did  not  mean  it.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible that,  under  the  circumstances,  she  should  not 
have  wished  for  a  child.  The  devil  was  in  the  wo- 
man, constantly  prompting  something  to  aggravate 
her  husband.  His  back  was  towards  me,  on  this 
occasion,  and  he  said  nothing,  so  I  could  only  judge 
of  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  his  instantly 
lighting  a  chamber  candlestick  and  leaving  the 
room.    We  saw  him  no  more  that  night. 

The  next  day  and  the  day  following  only  further 
developed  the  hopeless  condition  of  affairs  between 
Lord  and  Lady  Dunblane.  I  tried  once  to  speak  to 
him  on  the  subject,  but  I  found  it  was  in  vain.  An 
ineradicable  hatred  of  his  wife  had  grown  up  in  him, 
which  he  did  not  attempt  to  concesu.  When  alone 
with  him,  he  would  occasionally  converse ;  in  her 
presence  he  seemed  to  be  perpetually  on  the  look- 
out for  what  might  drop  from  her  irrepressible 
tongue.  The  fourth  day  w  my  stay  at  the  castle,  — 
the  day  before  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  Aberdeen, 
—  arrived,  and  with  it  came  a  guest,  who,  although 


expected,  was  ei-idently  anything  but  welcome. 
This  was  Mr.  James  Dunblane,  the  heir-at-law,  who 
had  only  lately  been  traced,  and  between  whom  and 
Lord  Dunblane  certain  communications  had  pa.«sed 
by  letter.  This  was  his  first  visit  to  the  castle,  —  a 
visit  which,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  was  a  matter  al- 
most of  necessity.  He  seemed  to  feel  the  awkward- 
ness of  his  position.  I  do  not  remember  much  about 
the  young  man,  except  that  he  was  olain  in  person, 
and  very  quiet.  Lord  Dunblane,  received  him  cold- 
ly, but  politely.  Lady  Dunblane,  aflcr  the  usual 
fashion,  plunged  at  once  into  the  subject  of  all  oth- 
ers his  lordship  shrank  from  any  notice  oL 

"  So  you  are  come,  as  heir-at-law,  to  be  let  into 
the  secret  of  this  famous  room,  are  you  ?  Why,  it 
is  as  bad  as  being  made  a  fireemason !  .  .  .  .  Can 
you  keep  a  secret  Mr.  Dunblane  ?  because,  if  not, 
untold  misfortunes  are  to  befall  us."  And  the  lau^h 
with  which  she  concluded  sounded  to  me  like  the 
screech  of  an  owl  foreboding  evil.  Lord  Dunblane 
looked  as  if  he  could  have  stabbed  her,  but  he  only 
muttered  an  oath  under  his  breath,  and  clenched 
his  fist,  —  a  movement  which  no  one  saw  but  my- 
self. Every  incident  of  that  evening  is  fi^sh  in  my 
recollection.  I  remember  how  she  returned  again 
and  again  to  that  subject,  as  though  it  had  a  fatal 
fascination  for  her,  but  more  likely,  I  fear,  because 
she  saw  that  her  husband  writhed  under  it  She 
ridiculed  the  jjrophecy,  and  laughed  at  all  those  su- 
perstitions which  his  lordship  cherished  as  his  relig- 
ion. It  was  distressing  to  watch  him  the  while.  He 
was  far  quieter  than  usual,  scarcely  spoke,  but  sat, 
his  arms  crossed,  staring  at  the  fire,  with  eyes  which 
burnt,  themselves,  like  coals,  and  when  ne  swore, 
which  he  did  once  or  twice,  it  was  in  a  suppressed 
voice,  contrasting  strangely  with  his  usual  \iolence. 
But  diere  was  a  vibration  m  the  tone  which  showed 
how  strongly  he  was  stirred.  At  last,  it  was  late 
in  the  evening,  and  we  were  sitting  round  her  lady- 
ship's tea-table,  when  she  committed  her  crowning 
act  of  folly  by  offering  to  lay  a  wager  with  any  one 
that  she  would  find  out  the  secret  room  herself.  I 
need  hardly  say  no  one  accepted  the  challenge. 
But  she  was  not  to  be  discouraged.  Shc^had  seen 
her  husband's  face  go  white,  aid  ihQ  look  which  he 
had  shot  at  her  gave  a  zest  to  her  audacious  scheme. 
She  repeated  her  declaration  that  she  would  pen- 
etrate this  wonderful  mystery.  Such  thins^s  were 
well  enough  to  frighten  old  women  with  in  me  Mid- 
dle Ages,  but  how  any  one  could  believe  in  predic- 
tions and  other  rubbish  of  this  kind  in  the  present 
day  passed  her  comprehension.  For  her  part  she 
had  no  faith  in  anytning  of  the  kind,  and  to  prove 
what  folly  it  was,  she  should  leave  no  stene  un- 
turned to  discover  this  room,  about  which  such  a  fuss 
was  made:  afler  which  the  secret,  she  declared, 
should  remain  one  no  longer.  I  tried  to  stop  her ; 
Filson  tried  to  stop  her ;  it  was  all  no  use.  one  had 
got  the  bit  between  her  teeth,  so  to  speak,  and  away 
Sic  went,  partly  to  show  ofl^  and  partly  out  of  spite, 
regardless  what  she  swd,  providea  it  produced  an  ef- 
fect and  inflamed  my  lord  vet  more.  She  pictured, 
laughingly,  the  cobwebbei  condition  of  the  room, 
and  how  she  would  turn  in  the  housemaid  with  brocHn 
and  duster ;  afler  which  she  would  give  an  evemn^ 
party  there,  and  invite  all  the  shosts  to  come,  u 
they  chose,  —  "  indeed,  the  black  gentleman  him- 
self! "  .  ,  .  •  Poor  woman,  she  little  knew  what  she 
was  Invoking.  No  one  laughed.  Even  the  heir, 
who,  being  shy,  always  smiled  when  required,  looked 
too  stupefied  to  comply  with  the  demand  on  this  oc- 
casion.   To  glance  at  Lord  Dunblane's  &ce  was 
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enough  to  check  any  inclination  to  hilarity.  I  have 
never  forgotten  its  expression.  I  had  witnessed  his 
ungovernable  passion  scores  of  times,  prompting  him 
to  sudden  acts  of  violence.  But  now,  there  was  a 
certain  admixture  of /ear  (she  had  divined  rightly, 
I  saw,  when  she  said  he  was  afraid  of  her)  wim  the 
rage  which  trembled  through  his  whole  frame,  the 
like  of  which  I  have  never  l^eld  but  once  since  in 
my  life,  I  saw  a  beast-tamer  enter  the  hyenas'  den 
at  the  show  last  year.  The  aspect  of  their  malig- 
nant fury  cowed  by  terror,  but  watching  for  its  op- 
portunity to  burst  forth,  the  savage  hissing  where- 
with they  received  the  lash  and  showed  their  fangs, 
recalled  to  me  Dunblane's  demeanor  as  he  listened 
to  his  wife At  last,  I  could  stand  it  no  long- 
er, and  made  up  my  mind  to  tell  a  lie. 

"  Lady  Dunblane,"  I  said,  "  like  most  Scotchmen, 
I  am  a  trifle  superstitious.  This  is  my  last  night 
under  your  hospitable  roof,  and  I  am  sure  you  would 
not  wUlinzly  aisturb  its  rest.  You  are  so  happily 
constitutea  as  to  be  above  fear  of  any  kind.  Others 
are  weaker.  Let  me  earnestly  advise  you  to  leave 
all  the  superstitions  connected  with  Dunblane  Cas- 
tle alone.  Believe  me,  <  there  are  more  thin^  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  lady- 
ship's philosophy.' " 

She  burst  out  a-laughing,  as  usual.  '*  O  Mr. 
Carthews,  I  'm  ashamed  of  you.  But  I  see  what  it 
is.  You  are  afi^d,  not  of  the  ghosts  and  the  pre- 
dictions, but  of  my  lord.  Well,  I  shall  see  you  in 
May,  when  I  pass  through  Aberdeen  on  my  way 
south,  and  I  shaU  tell  you  all  about  it  then ;  for,  de- 
pend upon  it,  I  shall  have  found  out  the  secret  by 
that  time." 

And  so,  in  the  insolence  of  youth  and  high  spirits 
and  an  indomitable  will,  she  bade  me  good  night, 
poor  woman,  and  I  never  saw  her  agun. 

Dunblane  had  left  the  room.  Whether  it  was 
prearranged  that  Hlson  and  the  young  heir  were 
to  join  him  in  his  study,  and  that  later  in  the  night, 
the  door  of  the  secret  room  should  be  unclosed,  I 
know  not.  I  am  inclined,  fix>m  one  or  two  circum- 
stances, to  think  that  it  was  so ;  but,  again,  there 
are  other  things  which  have  made  me  doubt  it.  At 
all  events,  when  we  three  bade  each  other  good 
night,  neither  Pilson  nor  young  Dunblane  dropped 
anything  which  should  lead  me  to  suppose  tney 
were  not  going  straight  to  their  own  rooms.  They 
were  not  to  leave  the  castle  till  the  day  after  me. 
It  was  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  the  chamber 
was  to  be  unlocked  after  my  departure. 


SAINTE-BEUVE. 

BT   MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  attempt 
any  complete  account  of  the  remaikable  man  whose 
pen,  busy  to  the  end,  and  to  the  end  charming  and 
instructing  us,  has  within  the  last  few  weeks 
dropped  from  his  hand  forever.  A  few  words  are 
all  that  the  occasion  allows,  and  it  is  hard  not  to 
make  them  words  of  mere  regret  and  eulogy.  Most 
of  what  is  at  this  moment  written  about  nim  is  in 
this  strain,  and  very  naturally  ;  the  world  has  some 
arrears  to  make  up  to  him,  and  now,  if  ever,  it  feels 
this.  Late,  and  as  it  were  by  accident,  he  came  to 
his  due  estimation  in  France ;  here  in  England  it 
is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that  he  can  be  sud 
to  have  been  publicly  known  at  all.  We  who  write 
these  lines  knew  him  long  and  owed  him  much ; 
something  of  that  debt  we  will  endeavor  to  pay, 
not,  as  we  ourselves  nught  be  most  inclined,  by  fol- 


lowing the  impulse  of  the  hour  and  simply  praising 
him,  but,  as  he  himself  would  have  preferred  by 
recalling  what  in  sum  he  chiefly  was,  and  what  is 
the  essential  scope  of  his  efibrt  and  working. 

Shortly  before  Saint-Beuve's  death  appeared  a 
new  edition  of  his  Portraits  Contemporatns,  one  of 
his  earlier  works,  of  which  the  contents  date  from 
1832  and  1883,  before  his  method  and  manner  of 
criticism  were  finally  formed.  But  the  new  edition 
is  enriched  with  notes  and.  retouches  added  as  the 
volumes  were  going  through  the  press,  and  which 
bring  our  communications  with  him  down  to  these 
very  latest  months  of  his  life.  Among  them  is  a 
comment  on  a  letter  of  Madame  George  Sand,  in 
which  she  had  spoken  of  the  admiration  excited  by 
one  of  his  articles.  ''  I  leave  this  as  it  stands,"  says 
he,  "  because  the  sense  and  the  connection  of  the 
passage  requiro  it ;  but,  personne  ne  sail  mieux  que 
inoi  h  quoi  8* en  tenir  sur  le  merite  absolu  de  ces  arti- 
cles  qui  8ont  tout  au  pluSy  et  nieme  lorsqu*ils  rdussis- 
sent  le  jnieux,  des  choses  sensees  dans  un  genre  medi- 
ocre. Ce  qu'ils  ont  eu  d*al€rte  et  d'h-propos  h  leur 
moment  sumt  a  peine  h  expliquer  ces  exaggerations 
de  Vamitii.  Reservons  Vadmiration  pour  les  osuvres 
de  poifsie  et  d*artf  pour  les  compositions  devees ;  la 
plus  grande  gloire  du  critique  est  dans  Vapprobation 
et  dans  Vestime  des  hons  esprits,** 

This  comment,  which  extends  to  his  whole  work 
as  a  critic,  has  all  the  good-breeding  and  delicacy 
by  which  Sainte-Beuve's  writing  was  distinguishea, 
and  it  expresses,  too,  what  was  to  a  great  extent,  no 
doubt,  his  sincere  conviction.  Like  so  many  who 
have  tried  their  hand  at  ceuvres  de  podsie  et  d*art, 
his  preference,  his  dream,  his  ideal,  was  there ;  the 
rest, was  comparatively  journeyman  work,  to  be 
done  well  and  estimably  rather  than  ill  and  discred- 
itably, and  with  precious  rewards  of  its  own  besides 
in  exercising  the  faculties  and  in  keeping  off  ennui ; 
but  still  woft  of  an  inferior  order. 

Yet  when  one  looks  at  the  names  on  the  title- 
page  of  ihe  Portraits  Contemporains :  Chateau- 
briand, B^ranger,  Lamennais,  Xamartine,  Victor 
Hugo,  Creorge  Sand,  —  names  representing,  in  our 
judgment,  very  different  des;recs  of  eminence,  but 
none  of  which  we  have  the  least  inclination  to  dis- 
parage, —  is  it  certain  that  the  works  of  poetry  and 
art  to  which  these  names  are  attached  eclipse  tibe 
work  done  hy  Sainte-Beuve  ?  Could  Sainte-Beuve 
have  had  what  was  no  doubt  his  will,  and  in  the 
line  of  the  Consolations  and  Volupte'haye  produced 
works  with  the  power  and  vogue  of  Lamartine's 
works,  or  Chateaubriand's,  or  Hugo's,  would  he 
have  been  more  interesting  to  us  to-day,  —  would 
he  have  stoodpermanently  higher?  We  venture 
to  doubt  it.  Works  of  poetry  and  art  like  Molibre's 
and  Milton's  ecUpse  no  doubt  all  productions  of  the 
order  of  the  Causeries  du  Lundt,  and  the  highest 
language  of  admiration  may  very  properly  m  rer 
served  for  such  works  alone.  Inferior  works  in  the 
same  kind  have  their  moment  of  vogue  when  their 
admirers  apply  to  them  this  lanpiage ;  there  is  a 
moment  when  a  drama  of  Hugo's  finds  a  public  to 
speak  of  it  as  Lf  it  wero  Moli^re's,  and  a  poem  of 
Lamartine's  finds  a  public  to  speak  of  it  as  if  it 
were  Milton's.  At  no  moment  will  a  public  be 
found  to  speak  of  work  like  Sainte-Beuve's  Cause- 
ries in  sndi  fashion ;  and  if  this  alone  were  regarded, 
one  might  allow  one's  self  to  leave  to  his  work  the 
humbler  rank  which  he  assigns  to  it.  But  the  es- 
teem inppired  by  his  work  remains  and  grows,  while 
the  vogue  of  all  works  of  poetij  and  art  but  the 
best,  and  the  high-pitched  admiration  which  goes 
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with  vogue,  dimiiiish  and  disappear;  and  this  re- 
dresses me  balance. 

Five-and-twenty  years  ago  it  would  liavc  seemed 
absurd,  in  France,  to  place  Sainte-Beuve,  as  a 
French  author,  on  a  level  with  Lamartuie.  Lam- 
artine  had  at  that  time  still  his  vo^e,  and  though 
assuredly  no  Moli^re  or  Milton,  had  for  the  time  of 
his  vogue  the  halo  which  surrounds  properly  none 
but  great  poets  like  these.  To  this  Samte-Beuve 
cannot  pretend,  but  what  does  Lamartine  retain  of 
it  now  r  It  would  still  be  absurd  to  place  Sainte- 
Beuve  on  a  level  with  Moli^re  or  Milton ;  is  it  any 
longer  absurd  to  place  him  on  a  level  wiUi  Lamar- 
tine, or  even  above  him  ?  In  other  words,  excel- 
lent work  in  a  lower  kind  counts  in  the  long  run 
above  work  which  is  short  of  excellence  in  a  higher ; 
first-rate  criticism  has  a  permanent  value  greater 
than  that  of  any  but  first-rate  works  of  poetry  and 
art. 

And  Sainte-Beuve's  criticism  may  be  called  first- 
rate.  His  curiosity  was  imbounded,  and  he  was 
bom  a  naturalist,  carrying  into  letters,  so  often  the 
mere  domain  of  rhetoric  and  futile  amusement,  the 
ideas  and  methods  of  scientific  natural  inquiry. 
And  this  he  did  while  keeping  in  perfection  the 
ease  of  movement  and  charm  of  touch  which  be- 
long to  letters  properly  so  csdled,  and  which  give 
them  their  unique  power  of  imiversal  penetration 
and  of  propagandbm.  Man,  as  he  is,  and  as  his 
history  ana  the  productions  of  his  spirit  show  him, 
was  the  object  of  his  studv  and  interest;  he  strove 
to  find  the  real  data  with  which,  in  dealing  with 
man  and  his  afi*airs,  we  have  to  do.  Beyond  this 
study  he  did  not  go,  — to  find  Ihe  real  data.  But 
he  was  determined  they  should  be  the  real  data, 
and  not  fictitious  and  conventional  data,  if  he  could 
help  it.  Hiis  is  what,  in  our  judgment,  distinguishes 
him,  and  makes  his  work  of  singular  use  and  in- 
structiveness.  Most  of  us  think  that  we  already 
possess  the  data  required,  and  have  only  to  proceed 
to  deal  with  human  affairs  in  the  li^t  of  them. 
This  is,  as  is  well  known,  a  thoroognly  English 
persuasion.  It  is  what  makes  us  such  keen  politi- 
cians; it  is  an  honor  to  an  Englishman,  we  say,  to 
take  part  in  political  strife.  Solomon  says,  on  the 
other  hand,  "  It  is  an  honor  to  a  man  to  cease  firom 
strife,  but  every  fool  will  be  meddling";  ^d 
Sainte-Beuve  held  with  Solomon.  Many  of  us^ 
aeain,  have  principles  and  connections  which  are 
all  in  all  to  us,  and  we  arrange  data  to  suit  them ; 
—  a  book,  a  character,  a  period  of  historv,  we  see 
firom  a  point  of  view  given  by  our  principles  and 
connections,  and  to  the  reouirements  of  this  point 
of  view  we  make  the  book,  tne  character,  the  period, 
adjust  themselves.  Sainte-Beuve  never  did  so,  and 
criticised  with  unfailing  acutoness  those  who  did. 
"  TocquemUe  c^vait  avec  son  moule  tout  pret;  la 
Halite  n*y  repondpas,  et  les  choses  ne  se  pr&ent  pas 
h  y  entrer,*' 

M.  de  Tocqueville  commands  much  more  sym- 
pathy in  England  than  his  critic,  and  the  very 
mention  of  him  will  awaken  impressions  unfavorable 
to  Sainte-Beuve;  fi>r  the  French  Liberals  honor 
Tocaueville  and  at  heart  dislike  Sainte-Beuve ;  and 
people  in  England  always  take  their  cue  from  the 
French  Liberals.  For  that  very  reason  have  we 
boldly  selected  for  quotation  this  criticism  on  him, 
because  the  course  criticised  in  Tocqueville  is  pre- 
cisely the  course  with  which  an  En^ishman  would 
s;pipathize,  and  which  he  would  be  apt  to  take 
himself;  while  Sainte-Beuve,  in  criticuim;  him. 
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and  by  which  he  is  of  use  to  us.  Tocqueville,  as  is 
well  known,  finds  in  the  ancient  regime  all  the 
germs  of  the  centralization  which  the  French  Rev- 
olution developed  and  established.  This  centrali- 
zation is  his  bugbear,  as  it  is  the  bugbear  of  Eng- 
lish Liberalism ;  and  directly  he  finds  it,  the  system 
where .  it  appears  is  judged.  Disliking,  therefore, 
the  French  Revolution  for  its  centr^zation,  and 
then  finding  centralization  in  the  ancient  regime 
also,  he  at  once  sees  in  this  discovery, ''  milU  motifg 
nouveaiix  de  hair  Vancien  regime"  How  entirely 
does  every  Englishman  abound  here  as  the  Frencn 
say,  in  Tocqueville's  sense ;  how  faithfully  have  all 
Englishmen  repeated  and  reechoed  Tocqoeville's 
bocuL  on  the  ancient  rdgime  ever  since  it  was  pub- 
lished ;  how  incapable  are  they  of  supplying,  or  of 
imagining  the  need  of  supplying,  any  coirective  to 
it  I    Butliear  Sainte-Beuve :  — 

"Dans  son  efiroi  de  la  centralisation,  I'aateur  en  vient 
k  mdconnattre  do^ninds  bienfaits  d'l^nitd  das  a  Riche- 
lieu et  k  Loais  XIV.  Homme  da  people  ou  bourj^is, 
sous  Louis  XHL,  ne  valai^il  pas  mieux  avoir  affiure  k 
un  intendant,  k  Thomme  du  roi,  qa'^  un  gouvemeur  de 
proTince,  k  qaelqae  due  d'Epcmon  ?    Ne  maudisaons 

f>a8  ccux  k  qui  nous  devons  Ics  commenoements  do 
'e'galitd  derant  la  loi,  la  premiere  ebauche  de  I'ordre 
m^eme  qui  nous  a  affrandiis,  nous  ct  nos  p^res^  et  le 
tiers-dtat  tout  enticr*  de  cette  quantit<5  de  pedts  tyrans 
qui  couvraicnt  le  sol,  grands  seigneurs  ou  hobercanx.*' 

The  point  of  view  of  Sainte-Beuve  is  as  little  that 
of  a  glowing  Revolutionist  as  it  is  that  of  a 
chagrined  Liberal ;  it  is  that  of  a  man  who  seeks 
the  truth  about  the  ancient  rdgime  and  its  inatito- 
dons,  and  who  instinctively  seeks  to  ooirect  any- 
thing strained  and  arranged  in  the  rejiresentatioii 
(^  them.  "  Voyans  les  choses  de  rhist&ire  tdUs 
qu*elles  se  sont  pass^es." 

At  the  risk  of  offending  the  prejudices  (^  Eng- 
lish  readers  we  have  thus  gone  for  an  example  of 
Sainte-Beuve's  essential  method  to  a  sphere  idiere 
his  iq)plication  of  it  makes  a  keen  impresnon,  and 
created  for  him,  in  his  lifetime,  warm  enemies  mud 
detractors.  In  that  sphere  it  is  not  easUy  per- 
mitted to  a  man  to  be  a  naturalist,  but  a  namraliat 
Sainte-Beuve  could  not  help  being  always.  Acci- 
dentally, at  the  end  of  his  life,  he  gave  delight  to 
the  Libcoral  opinion  of  his  own  country  and  onrs  by 
'his  fieunous  speech  in  the  Senate  on  Wialf  of  free 
thought.  He  did  but  follow  his  instinct,  however, 
of  opposing,  in  whatever  medium  he  was,  the  cur- 
rent of  that  medium  when  it  seemed  excessive  and 
tyrannous.  The  extraordinary  social  power  of 
French  Catholicism  makes  itself  specially  felt  in  an 
assembly  like  the  Senate.  An  elderly  Frenchman 
of  the  upper  class  is  apt  to  be,  not  unfirequently^,  a 
man  of  pleasure,  informed  or  exhausted,  and  Uie 
deference  of  sndi  a  personage  to  repression  and 
Cardinals  is  generally  excessive.  This  was  enonch 
to  rouse  Sainte-Beuve's  opposition;  but  he  wcwOd 
have  had  the  same  tendency  to  oppose  the  headv 
current  of  a  medium  where  mere  Liberalism  reiened, 
where  it  was  Professor  Fawcett,  and  noMhe  Airrb- 
bishop  of  Bordeaux,  who  took  the  bit  in  his  teeth. 

That  Sainte-Beuve  stopped  short  at  curiosity,  mt 
the  desire  to  know  things  as  they  really  axe,  and 
did  not  press  on  with  faith  and  udorto  the  various 
and  immense  applications  of  this  knowledge  which 
suggest  themselves,  and  of  which  the  accomplish- 
ment is  reserved  for  the  Aitmre,  was  due  in  part  to 
his  character,  but  more  to  his  date,  his  period,  bis 
circumstances.    Let  it  be  enough  for  a  man  to  have 
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cians  and  rhetoricians  to  have  been  a  naturalist,  at 
a  time  when  for  any  good  and  lasting  work  in  gov- 
ernment and  literature  our  old  conrentional  draught 
of  the  nature  of  Uiings  wanted  in  a  thousand  direc- 
tions reverifying  and  correcting. 

MR.  BAKER'S  RING. 
Mr.  Baker  himself  told  us  this  story.  He  said 
it  was  true ;  nor  is  this  unlikely.  I  have  known 
Mr.  William  Henr^  Baker  personally  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  he  has  hitherto 
never  in  all  his  life  told  the  truth.  Now,  it  is  so 
manifestly  improbable  that  the  most  consistent  man 
should  protract  a  long  and  useful  career  of  story- 
telling to  such  extraorainary  limits,  without  at  some 
period  telling  the  truth  by  sheer  misadventure,  that 
it  is  quite  lOcely  Mr.  Baker  may  have  committed 
himself  in  this  instance.  At  least,  the  time  has  ar- 
rived for  human  nature  to  assert  itself,  according 
to  ihe  doctrine  of  averages. 

"  Only  once,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  B.,  "  have  I 
been  deceived.  William  Henry  keeps  his  eves 
open,  in  a  general  way;  William  Henry  also  takes 
the  liberty  of  seeing  out  of  them.  He  uses  them, 
as  a  rule,  for  purposes  of  observation,  gentlemen. 
Still,  I  admit  I  watt,  once,  taken  in  by  as  dead  a 
swindle  as  could  be ;  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  it. 
I  made  money  by  it,  after  all ;  but  I  toas  swindled. 
'*It  was  al>out  a  diamond  ring.  I  knew  the  fel- 
low who  had  it  for  many  years  m  the  way  of  busi- 
ness. He  was  a  commercial  traveller,  and  used  al- 
ways to  flash  this  ring  about  whenever  he  came 
round  on  his  journeys.  A  jeweller  friend  of  mine, 
who  happen^  to  be  in  my  office  once  when  Mr. 
Blook  called,  asked,  I  remember,  to  be  aUowed  to 
examine  it ;  and  had  pronounced  the  stones  to  be 
diamonds  of  the  purest  watw,  telling  me  afterwards 
the  ring  was  wcM'th  about  seventy  pounds.  Mr. 
Blook's  initials  were  engraved  inside  the  hoop  of 
the  rine :  <  R.  B. ' ;  and  besides  that,  it  was  a  ring 
of  pecuuar  and  rather  old-fiishioned  make.  Indee<^ 
having  once  seen  the  ring,  no  one  would  be  likely 
to  mistake  it  for  another.  Well,  Mr.  Blook  got  in- 
to difficulties,  and  went  so  entirely  to  the  baa,  that 
I  never  saw  or  heard  anything  more  of  him.  But 
about  two  years  afterwards,  ^milst  walldng  down  a 
back  street,  my  eye  was  taken  by  a  ring  exhibited 
Ib  a  pawnbroker's  window.  *flr.  Blook's  ring,' 
I  exclaimed  directly;  *I'll  swear  to  it.'  It  was 
in  a  tray  with  a  number  of  vei^"  seedy-looking  rings, 
and  was  as  discolored  and  dirty  as  they  were.  I 
went  into  the  ^op  and  asked  to  look  at  it.  The 
pawnbroker,  an  old  Jew,  said,  'Tesh;  I  might 
see  his  ringsh ;  but  he  did  n't  know  mosh  about 
ringsh  himshelf.  They  wosh  unredeemed  pledges, 
—  thash  what  they  wosh,  —  and  they  wosh  all 
mariLed  at  the  monish  advanshed  upon  them,  with 
a  very  shmall  overpluAh  for  interesh,  —  thash  all  he 
knew.' 

"  There  was  no  mistake  about  it.  It  was  Mr. 
Blook's  ring,  and  had  his  initials  inside.  But  how 
did  the  Jew  get  it  ?  He  would  soon  tell  me.  Re- 
ferring to  his  book,  he  found  it  had  been  pawned 
two  years  ago  in  the  name  of  Smith,  — '  Thash  all 
be  knew.  Would  1  buy  ?  It  wosh  dirt  sheap,  — 
three  poundsh  twelve ; «  and  cosht  him  all  the 
monish ! ' 

''  <  Three  pounds  twelve  I '  I  repeated,  thinking  he 
bad  made  a  mistake ;  for  the  ring  was  worth  twen- 
ty times  that  amount ! 
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ones, — beautiful  ringsh,  he  dare  shay,  —  but  he 
knew  sho  little  about  ringsh,  you  shoe,  exshept  that 
he  alwaysh  advanshed  too  mos]^  monish  on  them. 
One  could  n't  undershtand  everything  in  his  bish- 
nish,  you  shoe,  from  flat-ironsh  to  diamonsh." 

^*  I  bought  the  ring,  after  beating  the  Jew  down 
half  a  crown,  partly  to  prevent  his  suspecting  its 
value,  and  partly — well  knowing  the  disposition 
of  the  pecuhar  people  —  to  oblige  nim. 

<<  I  wore  my  new  purchase  about,  with  no  little 
inward  satisfaction  at  having  bettered  a  Jew  at  a 
bargain.  In  my  own  mind,  I  accounted  for  its 
coming  into  his  possession  somewhat  in  this  way  : 
Mr.  Blook  must  nave  sold  the  ring  when  in  diffi- 
culties to  some  one  else.  It  was  quite  certain  Mr. 
Blook  had  not  pawned  it  at  the  Jew's,  or  the  Jew 
would  have  known  its  value.  The  ring  must,  then, 
have  either  been  lost  by,  or  stolen  from,  a  subse- 
quent possessor ;  and  the  finder,  or  thief  (whichever 
it  happened  to  be),  being  ignorant  of  its  value,  had 
taken  it  to  the  Jew,  who  knew  no  better. 

<<  There  is  a  certain  commercial  club  in  our  town, 
which  I  occasionally  visit.  The  members  are  of 
an  easy  and  somewhat  lively  disposition ;  generally 
given  to  indulge  in  that  playnil  style  di  banter 
popularly  known  as '  chaff.'  Miy  diamond  ring  came 
m  for  a  good  share  of  it.  I  can  stand  chaff  as 
well  as  most  men;  but  I  put  it  to  you,  if,  when 
you  know  very  well  your  brilliants  are  real,  it 
IS  n't  a  little  annoying  for  the  chaff  of  a  whole  body 
of  people  to  assume  ue  character  of  persistent  dis- 
behef  in  the  value  of  your  iewebry  ?  For  instance, 
the  waiter  answers  the  bell. 
"  *  Did  any  gentleman  ring  ? ' 
« *  O  yes,'  one  of  the  members  would  retort ;  *  it 
was  the  gentleman  with  the  paste  diamonds.' 

*'  Agam,  there  are  kinds  of  shsun  brilliants  known 
as  \nm  Diamonds  and  Isle  of  Wight  Diamonds. 
The  club  (not  one  or  two  members,l>ut  the  whole 
body)  refused  to  recognize  such  distinctions,  and 
insisted  on  designating  the  whole  class  of  shams 
as  <  Baker's  Diamonds.'  *•  Baker's  Paste,'  my  gems 
were  also  denominated.  They  actually  sent  me  by 
post  a  circular  of  somebody's  Baking  Powder, 
adding  to  it  at  the  end,  where  it  says  the  public  is 
respectftdly  cautioned  against  spurious  imitations, 
'  hvA  more  particularly  against  a  specious  preparation 
to  deceive  the  unwarv,  known  as  Baker's  *^Paste»**' 
Now,  after  two  or  three  weeks,  this  became  tire- 
some. StUl,  I  took  no  notice,  and  affected  not  to 
think  the  remarks  intended  £ar  me. 

'^  I  hardly  kn^w  what  made  me  go  and  call  oif 
my  firiend,  the  jeweller.  It  was  not  that  I  had  any 
doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  the  diamonds,  espe- 
cially as  he  was  the  very  man  who  had  before  valued 
Mr.  Blook's  ring  at  seventy  pounds.  But  it  had 
been  so  dinned  into  my  head  they  were  ^se,  that 
I  wanted  just  a  formal  confirmation  of  the  estimate 
he  had  previously  formed  of  their  worth. 

"  *  O  yes,'  saia  my  friend  the  jeweller;  *  I  rec- 
ognize the  rin^  again  directly.  —  Want  to  know 
mat  it's  worai?'  (He  put  it  in  the  scales.) 
<  Well  —  h'm  —  about  seven-and-twenty  shillings 
for  old  gold.' 

"*  Eh? 'said  I,  as  pale  as  a  turnip.  «Why,didn't 
you  tell  me  it  was  worth  seventy  pounds  ? ' 

**  ^  Yes,'  he  answered ;  ^  when  it  had  diamonds  in 
it,  —  not  when  it  has  paste.' 

<<  Talking  the  matter  over,  the  jeweller  su^sted, 
that  on  Mr.  Blook  getting  into  difficulties,  i^  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  seU  the  diamonds  out  of  hig 
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whilst,  finally,  he  had  pawned  it  himself  with  the 
Jew,  05  a  paste  ring. 

«<  Well,  William  Henir,'  said  I  to  myself, '  the 
Jew  has  jewed  yooi  and  the  club  has  chafied  yon, 
and  you  may  consider  yourself  trod  upon,  after  the 
manner  of  speaking.' 

"  But  the  worm  will  turn. 

"  *  Did  the  jeweller  let  out  diamonds  on  hire  ? '  I 
asked. 

«  He  did. 

«*  Would  he  have  a  certain  alteration,  which  I 
sog^sted,  made  in  my  ring  in  a  fortnight's  time  ? ' 

"He  would. 

"  *  And  keep  it  secret  ? ' 

"  *  Certainly,  —  business  was  business.' 

"  For  the  whole  of  that  fortnight  I  never  went 
near  the  club ;  that  was  probably  the  reason  whv 
my  appearance  at  the  club-dinner  was  greeted  with 
such  lively  sallies  about  Baker's  Paste.  One  would- 
be  wag  recommended  me,  whilst  helping  a  tart, 
*  to  keep  my  fingers  out  of  the  pastry.  Believing 
him  to  mtend  some  obscure  allusion  to  the  gems  on 
my  little  finger,  I  thought  it  time  to  open  fire. 

"  *  Gentlemen,'  said  I,  *  for  some  weeks  I  have 
listened  to  casual  observations  in  which  the  name 
of  Baker  has  been  unworthilv  associated  with  paste 
and  pastry,  but  have  refiramed  fix)m  making  any 
remark,  having  been  firmly  persuaded  they  could 
only  apply  to  industrious  tradesmen  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  home-baked  bread.'  (Oh, 
oh!)  <It  now  occurs  to  me  that  such  remarks 
were  intended  in  allusion  to  the  ring  I  wear,  —  a 
ring,  —  I  take  this  opportunity  of  informing  you,  — 
which,  unlike  the  wits  who  have  amused  them- 
selves at  its  expense,  is  indebted  for  its  brilliancy 
to  nature.' 

"  They  hooted  me ;  they  heaped  opprobrious 
epithets  on  the  name  of  Baker ;  mey  laughed  and 
talked  me  down. 

" '  I  '11  bet  him  five  pounds  it 's  paste,'  said  one. 

«*  So  will  V  said  another.    *AndL'    *AndL' 

"  So  said  eleven  of  them. 

"'Really,  gentlemen,'  said  I,  *I  am  sorry  you 
should  take  the  matter  so  much  in  earnest.  All  I 
can  tell  vou  is,  I  believe  my  ring  to  be  a  diamond 
ring,  and  this,  notwithstanding  1  will  freely  admit 
I  cmly  paid  a  very  small  sum  for  it* 

"  They  laughed  and  hooted  me  still  more  at  this 
admission.  They  said  that  settled  the  question, 
and  that  it  was  paste. 

"  I  told  them  I  did  n't  think  it  was. 

" « Well,  would  I  bet  ? ' 
*  "  I  would  rather  not. 

"  More  hooting. 

"At  length,  very  reluctantly,  I  overcame  my 
scruples.  The  name  of  Baker  is  a  name  too  closely 
alli^  to  the  gentle  bred  (arms,  four  loaves,  ppr — 
sejant,  quartered,  —  crest,  the  doe,  levant)  to  aUow 
it  to  be  wantonly  sullied.    I  bet. 

"  We  adjourned  to  the  leweller's. 

"  *  Without  question,  they  taere  diamonds,'  the 
jeweller  decided,  *  and  some  of  the  finest  he  had 
ever  seen.'  He  ought  to  know,  as  they  were  his 
property,  —  hired  by  me  for  the  occasion. 

"  *  Eleven  fives  is  fifty-five,  gentlemen.' 

"  Having  established  the  value  of  my  ring,  and 
fireed  the  name  of  Baker  from  suspicion,  I  paid  for 
the  hire  of  the  real  gems,  and  haa  the  paste  stones 
reset  in  their  places,  believing,  after  all,  the  reputa- 
tion for  diamonds  to  be  as  good  as  the  possession 
of  them,  and  free  from  the  anxiety. 

"  It  was  talked  about,  and  noised  abroad :  it  even 


reached  the  little  back  street  where  the  pawn- 
broker lived.    You  should  have  seen  him. 

<^ '  Real  shtones  1  0  my  heart  I  Sheven^'-five 
poundish  —  dead  robbery  —  clean  gone.  O  my 
bootshe  and  bones!  not  to  know  tmit  folkshe  do 
shometimes  come  and  pawn  real  diamonsh  for 
pashte,  sho  as  to  have  less  interesh  to  pay  for  tak- 
ing care  of  their  ringsh.  O  my  bleshea  heart,  only 
thmkofitl' 

"  He  came  to  me/.  He  grovelled,  and  wriggled, 
and  twisted  himself  before  me.  He  prayed  me 
to  sell  him  his  ring  again.  <  O  my  tere  Mishter 
Baker,  you  musht  well  it  to  me,  or  I  shall  be  a 
ruined  old  manshe.  The  time  wosh  not  oitl»  and 
Mishter  Smit  has  come  to  redeem  it,  and  he  shajt 
that  it  wosh  a  legacy,  and  if  he  doesh  not  get  it 
by  Shaturday  next  he  will  ruin  me,  —  sh-help  him, 
he  will.  0  Mishter  Baker,  think  of  it;  twenty 
poundish  —  all  in  gold  —  sholid  money.  Now  my 
tere,  what  do  you  way  ?  thersh  a  good  man«h  1 " 

"  What  did  I  say  ?  Could  I  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  distress  of  the  oid  man  ?  There  are  people  who 
might  do  it,  gentlemen,  but  not  people  of  the  name 
of  Bakier,  — not  W.  H.  Baker.  I  certainly  did  ask 
him  for  more  money.  We  compromised  it  at  last 
at  twenty-two  ten,  which  he  paid,  part  in  sixpences 
and  coppers,  and  owes  me  fourpence-hal^nny  to 
this  day. 

"Twenty-two,  nine  and  sevenpence-hallpenny, 
and  fifty-five  pounds,  is  seventy-seven,  nine,  seven 
and  a  half  It  just  paid  for  the  real  diamonds ;  for 
I  bought  the  ones  I  had  previously  hired  of  the 
jeweller,  and  had  them  set  in  a  ring  the  fac-omile 
of  Mr.  Blook's,  except  that  the  initials  inside  are 
W.  H.  B. 

"That  was  the  only  time  I  was  ever  swindled 
gentlemen,"  Mr.  Baker  concluded. 


DR.  LIVINGSTONE  AND  THE  SOURCES 
OF  THE  NILE. 
The  despatch  in  which  Dr.  Livingstone  describes 
his  discoveries  as  to  the  true  sources  of  the  Nile 
stamp  him  as  one  of  ihe  greatest  explorers  who 
ever  lived  will  probably  compel  us  to  revise  all 
geographies  of  Africa  except  Ptolemy's,  —  &ncy 
Ptolemy  instructing  Sir  B.  Murehison  in  his  own 
subject!  —  and  wiU  certainly  modify  profoundly 
the  popular  conception  as  to  the  interior  of  Africa, 
but  they  will  hardly  excite  as  much  interest  as  the 
little  postscript  telling  the  Foreiojn  Secretary  of  a 
race  in  South  Central  Africa  called  the  Rua,  who 
dwell  in  excavated  caves,  some  of  them  thirty  miles 
long,  and  fit  to  contain  a  district  when  besieged ; 
who  have  "  pictures  "  or  "  writings  "  of  some  find, 
and  who  have  eyes  "  whose  outer  angle  slopes  in- 
ward," a  curious  statement,  which  may  mean  only 
that  the  Rua  have  Japanese  eyes,  or  may  by  possi- 
bility mean  that  these  Troglodytes  have  acquired 
from  their  mode  of  life  some  physical  peculiarity. 
The  statement  is  far  too  vague  for  any  real  dis- 
cussion, but  it  excites  the  imagination  far  more 
than  greater  discoveries,  appealing  as  it  does  to  an 
impression  which  has  cropped  out  in  aU  ages,  that 
men  mi^ht  conceivably  oe  found  differing  greatly 
in  physique  from  the  human  standard,  an  impres- 
sion as  yet  supported  by  np  evidence  whatever  of 
any  importance,  for  Mr.  Gibson's  man  urang  was 
in  all  probability  a  lusus  natures. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  Nile.  Nearly  three  years  ago» 
nine  Johanna  men,  who  had  accompanied  Dr- 
Livingstone  on  his  journey  to  determine  the  Nilotic 
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watershed,  appeared  at  Zanzibar  with  the  news  of 
the  great  explorer's  death.  The  story  which  they 
told  was  so  well  concocted,  and  the  evidence  they 
adduced  so  very  conclusive,  that  Dr.  Kirk's  saj^acity 
was  for  once  at  fault,  and  Livingstone's  &rmer 
companion  fiilly  believed  that  his  quondam  leader 
had  been  brutally  murdered  in  Central  Africa. 
With  the  details  of  this  mendacious  story  the 
world  is  now  familiar.  Mr.  Young's  search  expedi- 
tion relieved  the  public  anxiety,  and,  subsequently, 
news  from  Dr.  Livingstone  hunself  confirmed  our 
hopes  of  his  safety.  This  intelligence  came  from 
Bemba,  and  was  dated  February,  1867;  since  it 
was  received  nothing  has  been,  until  within  the  last 
few  days,  known  of  the  Doctor's  whereabouts. 

Affain  the  anxiety  of  the  public  has  been  aroused, 
the  hope  deferred  gradually  gave  way  to  despair, 
and  but  few  believed  that  the  intrepid  traveller  was 
not  dead.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  steadily  refused 
his  countenance  to  this  fear,  and  by  a  number  of 
letters  to  the  public  press,  suggesting  from  time  to 
time  certain  hypotheses  to  account  for  his  friend's 
prolonged  silence,  sought  to  dissipate  the  doubts 
and  to  sustain  the  hopes  of  all  who  felt  an  interest 
in  the  traveller's  welmre.  But  as  month  after  mojith 
rolkd  by,  the  confidence  of  the  public  visibly  les- 
sened until  the  number  of  those  who  really  beueved 
in  Livingstone's  safety  had  become  small  indeed. 
Suddenly,  however,  a  telegram  was  received  stating 
that  Dt.  Livingstone  had  oeen  heard  of  and  that  he 
was  not  only  a£ve  and  well,  but  had  found  what  he 
believed  to  oe  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  The  news 
thus  flashed  home  to  us  from  India  has  been  veri- 
fied, ^o  wonder  that  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  were  jubilant ;  for 
not  only  had  extracts  from  Dr.  Livingstone's  letters 
been  sent  from  Zanzibar  by  Dr.  Kirk,  but  while  the 
meeting  was  in  progress  Lord  Clarendon  sent  the 
fnll  despatch  which  he  had  received  from  the  Con- 
sul-explorer himself.  This  despatch,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  letters,  cleared  up  aU  aoubts,  and  the  won- 
derful sagacity  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  again  re- 
ceived the  testimony  of  proof.  Nothing  probably, 
in  the  history  of  geographical  enterprise  was  ever  re- 
garded with  more  sincere  satisfaction  by  the  whole 
nation  than  this  conclusive  intelligence  relative  to 
the  safety  of  the  greatest  of  our  explorers. 

But  our  delight  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone again  in  the  flesh  must  not  be  tulowed  to 
overshadow  the  intense  interest  attaching  to  his 
discoveries.  Althou^  in  July,  1868,  —  the  date  of 
his  last  despatch,  —  Dr.  Livingstone  had  not  even 
seen  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  of  course  could  not  posi- 
tively testify  that  the  lake  drained  into  the  Nile,  he 
had  yet  foimd  sufficient  evidence,  to  say  nothing  of 
native  information,  to  justify  the  opinion  that  not 
only  Tanganyika,  but  a  series  of  more  southerly  lakes 
contribute  tneir  quota  of  waters  to  the  "  nver  of 
Egypt."  If  this  opinion  should  prove  to  be  correct, 
he  mil  have  solved  the  great  problem  of  modem  ge- 
ography, and  established  his  claim  to  a  place  in  me 
foremost  rank  of  geographers  of  all  a^es.  Ptolemy's 
mysterious  knowledge  will  prove  to  have  been  some- 
tmng  real,  and  Defoe's  imagination  will  be  regarded 
as  having  been  strangely  prophetic.  In  order  to  ap- 
preciate what  Dr.  Livingstone  has  done,  or  is  doing, 
it  must  be  clearly  understood  what  he  was  sent  to 
accomplish.  The  dispute  between  Captain  Burton 
and  Captain  Speke  relative  to  the  drainage  of  Lake 
Tanganyika  could  not  be  settled  except  By  person- 
al investigation.  Burton  believed  tnat  this  lake 
flowed  into  the  Nile,  but  in  such  a  case  Speke's 


Victoria  N'yanza  would  not  be  the  ultimate  source 
of  the  river.  The  latter  therefore  maintained  with 
rather  ingenious  logic  that  the  Tanganyika  drained 
southwards, — probably  into  the  Nyassa,  and  thence 
into  the  Zambezi.  Moreover,  when  Burton  and 
Speke  were  on  the  lake  its  altitude  was  fixed  by 
them  at  1,844  feet,  and  if  this  were  correct,  it  would 
be  impossible,  supposing  other  observations  to  be 
correct  also,  for  the  Nile  to  receive  the  waters  of  the 
Tanganyika.  Baker  made  the  elevation  of  the  Al- 
bert N'yanza  to  be  2,720  feet,  and  as  his  obsena- 
tions  were  careftiUy  tested  on  his  return  to  England, 
their  accuracy  may  be  relied  on.  But  Speke's  ther- 
mometer—  with  which  his  observations  were  taken 
—  read  214''  instead  of  212**  when  brought  down  to 
the  coast  a^ain,  and  Mr.  Findlay  has  always  argued 
that  1,000  feet  should  be  added  to  the  altitude  at 
which  Captain  Speke  fixed  the  lake.  This  would 
give  it  an  elevation  of  2,844  feet ;  and  as  Sir  Sam- 
uel Baker  had  shown  the  Albert  N'yanza  to  be  but 
2,720  feet,  the  Tanganyika  would  be  124  feet  high- 
er than  the  Nilotic  reservoir,  and  the  physical  diffi- 
culty which  seemed  to  intervene  between  it  and  the 
Nile  would  thus  be  removed.  Dr.  Livingstone  was 
directed  to  settle  this  Question,  to  ascertain  the  al- 
titude of  the  Tanganyika  and  the  direction  of  its 
drainage,  and  to  (ktermine  the  nature  of  the  whole 
watershed  of  this  part  of  Africa.  How  much  he 
had  done  towards  this  in  July  of  last  year,  the  inter- 
esting despatch  to  Lcurd  Clarendon  wnich  was  read 
before  the  Geographical  Society  clearly  shows,  and 
there  seems  to  be  httle  doubt  that  during  the  sixteen 
months  that  have  elapsed  since  he  wrote,  he  has 
completed  the  great  work  which  he  undertook. 

At  the  time  of  writing  his  despatch.  Dr.  Living- 
stone had  not  reached  Uie  Tanganyika,  but  he  hf^ 
found  a  chain  of  lakes  to  the  south  which  drained 
towards  the  north,  and,  as  he  believed,  through  the 
Tanganyika  into  the  Nile.  These  lakes  are  ted  by 
numerous  rivers  of  considerable  size,  and  should 
they  prove  to  be  the  head-waters  of  the  Nile,  we 
must  look  for  the  sources  of  the  mighty  river  at 
least  four  hundred  miles  south  of  the  most  south- 
erly point  of  the  Victoria  N'yanza.  The  river 
Cbiambese  seems  to  connect  these  lakes  with  eadi 
other  and  with  the  Tanganyika,  and  the  whole 
volume  of  water  which  they  contain  in  all  proba- 
bility finds  its  way  into  the  Nile.  We  must  wait 
for  further  information  before  we  can  say  posi- 
tively that  these  lakes  and  rivers  are  within  the 
basin  of  the  Nile,  but  there  is  every  probability  that 
the  opinions  which  have  been  expressed  in  favor  of 
this  hypothesis  will  soon  be  venfied.  Meanwhile 
we  cannot  but  feel  extremely  interested  in  the  de- 
scriptions which  Dr.  Livingstone  gives  of  the  places 
which  he  has  visited,  and  which  prove  that  in  the 
region  now  opened  up  for  the  first  time  there  are 
spots  as  beautiful  ana  as  blessed  by  nature  as  any- 
tning  that  we  can  imagine.  Speaking  of  Lake 
Liemba,  one  of  the  chain  which  he  has  discovered, 
Dr.  Livingstone  tell  us  that  '4t  lies  in  a  hollow, 
with  precipitous  sides  2,000  feet  down ;  it  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful,  sides,  top,  and  bottom  being 
covered  with  trees  and  other  vegetation.  Ele- 
phants, bufialoes,  and  antelopes  fe^  on  the  steep 
slopes,  while  hippopotami,  crocodiles,  and  fish 
swarm  in  the  waters.  Guns  being  unknown,  the 
elephants,  unless  sometimes  deceivwi  into  a  pitfall, 
have  it  all  their  own  way.  It  is  as  perfect  a  natu- 
ral paradise  as  Xenophon  could  have  desired.  On 
two  roclnr  islands  men  till  the  land,  rear  goats,  and 
catch  fish:  the  villages  ashore  are  embowered  in 
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the  palm-oil  palms  of  the  West  Coast  of  AfHca." 
Livingstone's  present  jomney  has  oaly  confirmed 
what  was  brought  to  b^ht  in  his  previoas  travels, 
viz. :  That  instead  of  the  interior  of  Africa  being 
a  sandy  desert,  as  was  formerly  thought,  it  is  really 
rich  in  vegetation,  and  studded  wiUi  lakes.  But 
there  is  another  fact  which  Dr.  Livingstone  has  dis- 
covered in  connection  with  Lake  Liemba,  and  which 
goes  far  towards  outweighing  all  others  in  impor- 
tance. The  altitude^  of  this  lake  the  Doctor  ascer- 
tained to  be  2,840  feet,  thus  showing  that  Speke's 
observations  were  incorrect,  and  that  Mr.  Findlay 
was  probably  right  in  saying  Speke  had  made  a 
mist^e  of  about  1,000  feet  in  his  calculations. 
But  wo  must  wait  until  Dr.  Livingstone  comes 
home  for  the  detailed  information  whidi  will  enable 
geographers  to  pronounce  their  final  judgment  on 
me  J^ile  question.  If  the  great  explorer  traces  the 
lake  system  which  he  has  discovered  into  the  Tan- 
ganyika, and  should  find,  on  arriving  at  Ujiji,  the 
stores  and  medicines  sent  there  for  ms  use,  he  will 
proceed  to  the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  and  per- 
haps follow  its  afiluent.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
thmks  he  will  return  to  Zanzibar  after  having  as- 
certained the  direction  of  the  drsdnage  of  the  Tan- 
ganyika, but  Captain  Sherard  OsDom  considers 
that  he  will  probably  follow  the  outlet,  and  see  for 
himself  whether  it  flows  into  the  Albert  N'yanza, 
and  thence  into  the  Nile.  In  the  latter  case,  Dr. 
Livingstone  would,  in  all  likelihood,  meet  Sir  Sam- 
uel Baker,  and  the  result  of  this  meeting  would  be 
to  clear  up  the  great  mystery  which,  for  centuries, 
has  shrouaed  the  head-waters  of  the  Nile. 
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OXFORD  SLANG. 

A  STORY  is  told  by  Herodotus  of  a  certain  king 
of  Egypt,  who  wished  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
the  language  which  his  subjects  spoke  was  the  old- 
est in  me  world.  He  gave  orders,  accordingly,  that 
two  children  who  could  not  yet  talk  should  be 
separated  firom  their  parents  and  should  be  brought 
up  by  themselves  in  a  place  where  there  should 
be  no  possibility  of  their  hearing  any  language 
spoken,  Egyptian  or  other.  All  inarticulate  mum- 
blings and  gurglings,  in  which  modem  mothers  love 
to  find  such  deep  and  mysterious  meaning,  were 
to  be  disregarded,  but  the  peasant  to  whose  care 
the  infants  were  confided  had  strict  orders  to  re- 
port to  his  roval  master  any  words,  or  any  sounds 
reasonably  like  words,  wmch  they  might  utter. 
The  king  thought  that,  of  course,  the  children 
would  talK  in  due  time,  and  that,  as  they  would  not 
have  been  taught  to  speak  in  any  one  tongue  in 
preference  to  any  other,  the  first  words  which  they 
would  naturally  use  would  be  found  to  belong  to 
that  original  language  of  which  he  was  in  search. 
The  two  unconscious  philologists,  meanwhile,  were 
suckled  by  goats,  as  no  woman  could  be  trusted  to 
be  silent  before  Uiem.  The  trusty  peasant  one  day 
entered  the  room  where  his  charges  were  kept, 
when  they  immediately  ran  up  to  nim,  and,  clasp- 
ing his  knees  with  their  hands,  lisped  out  the  word 
"  Becos."  The  matter  was  reported  to  the  king. 
He  made  diligent  inquiry  amongst  men  of  every  na- 
tion, and  at  length  discovered  mat  in  the  Phrygian 
language  "  becos  "  meant  "  bread."  So  his  Majesty 
was  satisfied  that,  of  all  the  languages  in  the  world, 
that  spoken  by  the  Phrygians  was  the  oldest. 

Let  us  imagine  that^  in  the  present  day,  sOme 
Oriental  potentate  should  wish  to  discover  the  best 
possible  form  in  which  the  English  language  could 


be  spoken.  Let  us  suppose  him  to  be  animated  by 
not  less  than  the  usual  respect  which  foreigners  feci 
for  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  English ;  but  let  us 
remember  that  he  cannot  have  railed  to  obscrre 
that  a  lai^  portion  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  sub- 
jects are  in  the  constant  habit  of  fiilling  away  mto 
that  species  of  grammatical  dissent  which  is  techni- 
cally known  as  "  Slang." 

The  Oriental  potentate,  under  these  drcnm- 
stances,  perhaps  tries  a  similar  experiment  to  that 
which  fenced  the  doubts  of  the  ancient  Egyptian. 
He  secures,  let  us  say,  the  valuable  services  of  two 
young  Englishmen.  Efe  intrusts  them  to  the  care 
of  a  confidential  servant,  who  has  orders  to  vohm- 
teer  no  remarks  to  them  and  to  answer  none  of  their 
questions.  All  books,  newspapers,  and  letters  are  to 
be  kept  sedulously  but  of  their  reach.  They  areper- 
mittea  to  play  neither  cards  nor  chess ;  every  species  of 
amusement  which  could  possibly  suggest  a  topic  for 
conversation  is  denied  to  them.  Their  royal  enter- 
tainer is  firmly  convinced  that,  when  at  last  all  re- 
straints are  removed  fix)m  them,  and  they  are  en- 
couraged to  speak,  he  will  instantly  discover  how 
the  English  language  may  be  best  and  most  re- 

rtabh"  spoken.  He  tries  the  experiment,  and 
result  IS,  that  he  is  henceforwara  a  stanch  be- 
liever in  the  primacy  of  slang.  He  visit*  his  cap- 
tives; he  inquires  of  them  as  to  how  they  have 
passed  their  time,  and  he  is  told  that  they  have 
found  it "  awfully  slow." 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  assert  that  slang  is 
everything  mat  could  be  wished,  it  will  prob&ly 
be  safe  to  say  that  slang  nowadays  is  a  very  con- 
siderable fact  It  is  a  fact  whicn  has  had  •  past, 
and  which  will  assuredly  have  a  fhtore.  Our 
ancestors  used  words  in  jest  which  we  use  in 
earnest;  many  a  chance  expression,  uttered  care- 
lessly long  ago,  has  since  found  a  place  in  our  dic- 
tionaries. 

Li  days  to  come,  the  low-bom  phrases  which  are 
now  looked  down  upon  by.  believers  in  etymological 
caste,  may  be  elevated  and  ennobled ;  the  suspected 
vocabulary  which  now  enjoys  at  best  a  Bohemian 
existence,  may  be  received  into  grammatical  society. 
There  are  instances  of  words  which  were  contemp- 
tuously rejected  upon  their  first  appearance,  but 
which  have  lived  to  triumph  over  tneir  detractors, 
who  died  unknown.  A  man  must  have  made  fbr 
himself  a  distinguished  reputation  in  some  depart- 
ment of  science  or  of  art,  before  he  can  venture 
with  any  safety  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  study 
of  that  which  may  yet  become  the  very  language 
in  which  posterity  will  criticise  his  achievements. 
The  study  of  language  is  an  integral  and  essential 
part  of  the  study  of  character :  we  must  not  acquit 
or  condemn  either  a  nation  or  an  individual  until 
we  have  heard  what  they  have  severally  to  say  for 
themselves.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  for  a  few  mo- 
ments of  time,  and  a  few  pages  of  type,  for  the 
brief  examination  of  an  institution  so  important  in 
its  efiects  and  so  universal  in  its  infiuence  as  slang  ? 
It  is  a  fact,  and  therefore  should  be  acknowledged ; 
it  is  a  custom,  and  therefore  may  be  criticised;  it 
is  a  science,  and  therefore  shall  l>e  discussed. 

It  would  not  be  easy,  wiAin  the  limits  to  which 
a  magazine  article  is  necessarily  confined,  to  do  any- 
thing like  full  justice  to  a  subject  upon  which  mnch 
has  been  said  and  more  remains  to  say.  It  may 
perhaps  suffice  that  the  question  of  slang  should  to 
here  regarded,  not  generally,  but  in  one  of  ita  par- 
ticular manifestations.  Such  a  method  of  consider- 
ing the  subject  will  certainly  contract  the  sphere 
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of  our  inquiries ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will 
materially  enhance  their  interest.  The  mass  of 
readers,  as  a  rule,  do  not  care  to  haye  a  problem  or 
a  theory  considered  wholly  firom  a  cosmopolitan 
point  of  yiew  :  a  little  judicious  bias  or  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  an  author  tends  to  make  his  work 
at  least  more  popular.  A  "  History  of  European 
Morals  **  is  a  more  readable  book  than  a  <*  Histonr 
of  Human  Morals  "  would  be ;  and  perhaps  it  is  sa^ 
to  assert  that  a  <<  History  of  London  Morals  "  would 
have  a  larger  sale  than  either. 

Many  a  Cockney  who  would  care  nothing  about 
the  mysteries  of  the  metropolis  in  general,  would 
yet  take  the  greatest  delight  in  being  initiated  in- 
to the  smaller  secrets  of  Grosvenor  Square.  There 
is,  upon  this  principle,  a  certain  amount  of  excuse 
for  the  writer  who  shirks  the  enormous  difficulty  of 
an  essay  upon  the  whole  subject  of  slang,  and  who 
confines  himself  to  treating  of  one  particular  repre- 
sentatiye  department,  llie  question  then  arises, 
Where  is  this  representative  department  to  be 
found  ?  Some  species  of  slang  will  be,  from  their 
very  nature,  excluded  from  our  discussion;  there 
is  no  need,  for  example,  of  a  disquisition  upon  that 
particular  form  of  complimentary  address  which  is 
commonly  known  as  "  Billingsgate.*'  There  can  be 
not  much  doubt,  again,  as  to  me  inutility  of  criticis- 
ing theatrical  slang,  cricketing,  and  all  other  athlet- 
ic slane,  or,  in  fact,  of  noticing  any  set  of  expres- 
sions wnich  are  merely  technical  and  naturally  con- 
nedt€d  with  some  special  profession  or  practice. 
Tlie  only  language  which  deserves  consideration 
from  a  social  point  of  view  is  the  language  used  in 
society ;  and  if  the  field  of  inquiry,  even  after  hav- 
ing been  so  restricted,  should  appear  yet  too  wide 
for  a  necessarily  hurried  investigation,  such  a  por- 
■  tion  of  it  should  be  selected  as  shall  fairly  repre- 
sent the  whole.  The  upper  classes  of  English  so- 
ciety appear  to  be  fairly  represented  hy  those  of 
their  members  who  are  at  tne  universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  Cambrid^re  and  Oxford  may 
be  said  to  be  socially  and  intellectually  typical  of 
young  England,  and  a  paper  upon  "  Oxford  Slang," 
or  upon  "Cambridge  Slang,"  will  probably  suffice 
as  a  specimen  essay  upon  the  slang  of  all  male  so- 
ciety. A  lady  has  no  slang  of  her  own,l:9it  she  is 
generally  content  to  borrow  from  her  lurother  and 
his  friends.  Even,  however,  if  there  were  a  set  of 
slang  expressions  sacred  to  female  use,  it  might  be 
more  convenient  to  discuss  them  under  the  general 
head  of  "Ladies'  Conversation."  The  present 
article  shall  devote  itself  to  the  exclusive  considera- 
tion of"  Oxford  Slang"  as  spoken  in  our  own  day. 
The  writer  would  preliminanly  impress  two  points 
upon  the  attention  of  his  readers.  Firstly,  he  does 
not  widii  to  be  accused  of  having  expressed  any 
opinion  concerning  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
of  slang  as  an  institution ;  he  simply  accepts  it  as 
a  foct  Secondly,  he  does  not  pretend  to  any  spe- 
cial acumen  or  peculiar  information  which  might  give 
his  criticisms  an  extrinsic  value:  he  desires  to  ap- 
proach his  subject  modestly  and  tentatively,  as  a 
man  should  do  who  is  a  searcher  after,  and  not  an 
expounder  of,  the  truth. 

Oxford  slanff  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : 
there  is  the  slang  of  the  place,  and  there  is  the 
slang  of  the  people.  A  discussion  of  the  former 
class  will  constitute  no  part  of  the  ensuing  inquiry : 
expressions  which  have  merely  a  local  interest,  or 
wmch  are  representative  only  of  university  customs, 
may  be  aJlowed  to  pass  without  examination.    It  is 


tion  of  the  fact  that  an  undergraduate  calls  his  first 
and  last  university  examinations,  respectively, 
"  smalls  "  ana  "  ^ats  " ;  or  to  assign  any  histori- 
cal or  etymological  ori^n  to  the  expressions, 
"ploi^hed,*! "  gulfed,"  and  the  like.  These  figures 
01  speech,  and  such  as  these,  relate  simply  to  the 
essential  part  of  university  life ;  and  they  cannot 
be  considered  as  likely  to  influence  in  any  way  the 
slang  of  non-university  society.  When,  however, 
we  come  to  the  latter  of  the  two  classes  into  which 
Oxford  slang  was  above  divided,  we  shall  perhaps 
find  our  subject  devoid  neither  of  interest  nor  in- 
struction. An  average  Oxford  undergraduate  prob- 
ably uses  more  slang  of  a  certain  kind,  in  a  given 
time,  than  any  other  human  being.  No  matter 
what  sort  of  conversational  tune  he  may  be  playing 
he  keeps  his  slang-stop  always  pulled  out.  Repar- 
tee, more  or  less  brilliant,  is  universally  the  mode 
in  young  Oicford.  Everj-body  contributes  his  share 
to  the  common  stock  of  verbal  pleasantry  which  is 
unintermittently  kept  up  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation. 

A  man  in  society  nowadays,  though  he  may  not 
have  sufficient  wit,  has  at  any  rate  sufficient  mem- 
ory, to  make  him  amusing.  It  an  undergraduate  be 
blessed  with  no  original  sources  of  social  merri- 
ment, he  has  but  to  fill  up  certain  conversational 
formulas  which  have  become  part  of  undergraduate 
language,  and  he  may  well  pass  muster.  This  sys- 
tem of  Deing  funny  according  to  formulas  is  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  in  the  slang  of  Ox- 
ford ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  describe.  We  shall  perhaps  best  ex- 
plain our  mearing  by  eiving  an  instance  of  this 
patented  jocularity.  When  a  man  sees  tbat  any- 
thing worthy  of  more  than  ordinary  remark  is  hap- 
pening, in  which  he  is  in  any  way  connected,  he 
explflms  his  astonishment  as  a  species  of  covetous- 
ncss,  and  instantly  "  troubles  "  his  neighbor  for  the 
object  which  has  caused  the  excitement :  for  ex- 
ample, if  he  sees  his  fnend  with  a  startlingly  good, 
or  bad,  meerschaum,  he  says,  "  Oh  I  I  'U  trouble 
jrou  for  your  pipe  I  "  If  he  thinks  that  the  weather 
is  excessively  warm,  he  exclaims,  "  Oh  I  1 11  trou- 
ble you  for  the  heat  I"  This,  strangely  enough, 
is  almost  identical  with  the  modem  formula  of  we 
London  street-boys,  "  I  '11  have  your  hat  I "  If  we 
compare  the  two  expressions,  we  notice  that  Ox- 
ford has  perhaps  the  advantage  in  point  of  polite- 
ness ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  London 
phrase  is  the  better  one,  as  admitting  of  a  less  Gre- 
quent  application.  Nothing  can  be  more  nauseous 
tnan  to  be  obliged  to  listen  continually  to  the  con- 
versation of  a  man  who  "  troubles "  you  at  every 
turn.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  slane  expressions 
which  are  heard  mainly  or  exclusively  from  Ox- 
ford men  are  available  for  such  a  constant  use, 
that  one  soon  grows  tired  of  them.  To  many  read- 
ers, however,  the  following  specimens,  taken  at 
random  from  the  slang  whicn  is  most  in  vogue  at 
Oxford  at  present,  may  be  sufficiently  new  to  be 
interesting. 

A  man  is  said  to  be  "  in  the  swim "  when  any 
piece  of  good  fortune  has  happened,  or  seems  likely 
to  happen,  to  him.  To  have  rowed  one's  College- 
boat  to  the  head  of  the  river,  — to  have  made  a 
good  book  on  the  Derby, — are  any  of  them  suffi- 
cient to  have  put  one  "  in  the  swim."  The  meta- 
phor is  piscatorial,  "  swim  "  being  the  term  applied 
Dy  Hiames  fishermen  to  those  sections  of  the  river 
which  are  especially  frequented  by  fish.    The  an- 
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sport,  whereas  his  neighbor  at  a  little  distance  may 
not  have  a  nibble,  being  "  out  of  the»swim." 

No  more  cruel  fate  can  happen  to  an  undergradu- 
ate dian  to  be  "  out  of  it."  This  is  a  phrase  of  very 
general  application.  A  man  who  ib  unwell,  un- 
happy, in  debt,  or  in  any  other  respect  uncomfort- 
able, considers  himself,  generally,  as  **  out  of  it"  It 
never  occurs  to  him  to  say  what  he  is  "out  of." 
If  tJiis  expression  could  be  proved  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  one  which  we  noticed  first,  then 
"  out  of  it "  would  only  mean  "  out  of  the  swim." 
But  this  is  not  likely.  Probably  the  phrase  be- 
longs primarily  to  cricketers,  who  alternately  have 
an  innings  and  are  "  out." 

At  the  time  when  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was 
startling  everybody  with  its  revelations  about  "  A 
night  in  a  work-house,"  an  adjective,  then  very 
much  in  people's  mouths,  acquired  at  Oxford  a 
special  meaning  which  it  never  had  before.  Since 
tnat  date,  no  worse  compliment  can  be  applied  to 
any^ng  than  to  say  that  it  is  "  casual." 

There  is  another  adjective  something  like  the  last 
in  meaning,  which  may  deserve  a  notice  here,  al- 
though it  is  used  at  perhaps  no  more  than  one  or 
two  colleges  in  Oxford.  This  is  the  word  "  grut- 
tish,"  derived  from  the  substantive  "  grut."  Its 
origin  is  very  unique.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  the 
fashion  in  a  certain  set  for  a  man  to  hail  his  friend 
widi  a  CTeeting  of"  Here  comes  the  great  So-and- 
so  I  "  The  word  "  great,"  in  the  uncouth  pronun- 
ciation of  some  rustic  freshman,  became  corrupted 
into  "  grut"  Nowadays, "  gruttish  "  means  boorish, 
and  a  "  grut "  is  a  bore. 

Anytmng  which  is  not  "  casual "  and  not  "  grut- 
tish" is  said  to  be  "in  good  form."-  Originally, 
perhaps,  "  good  form  "  was  the  idm  of  boating  men 
only ;  but  me  expression  has  now  attained  ^  much 
wiaer  signification.  We  may  define  a  man  who  is 
always  "  in  good  form  "  in  very  much  the  same 
terms  in  which  a  well-bred  man  has  been  happily 
defined :  he  is  one  whom  one  likes  at  first  sight, 
and  whom  one  does  not  cease  to  like  until  he  does 
something  bad  enough  to  make  one  alter  one's 
opinion  oi  him. 

The  word  "  bosh,"  as  almost  synonymous  with 
the  word  "  rubbish,"  is  well  known.  Oxford  claims 
the  credit  of  having  invented  the  verb  "  to  bosh." 
Its  meaning  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  kin- 
dred verb  "  to  hustle."  "  Boshing  "  a  man  is  per- 
haps more  violent  than  simply  "hustling"  him. 
Both  verbs,  however,  mean  something  like  to 
"  balk,"  to  "  annoy,"  or  (when  applied  to  things) 
to  "  spoil."  For  instance,  you  "  hustle  "  a  man  by 
being  rude  to  him ;  you  "  bosh "  his  joke  by  re- 
ftising  to  laugh  at  it;  you  "bosh"  his  chance  of 
sleep  by  playing  upon  the  comet  all  night  in  the 
room  next  to  hmi.  The  slang  use  of  the  verb  "  to 
hustle"  is  evidently  only  metaphorical,  from  the 
physical  to  the  moral  world.  The  other  explains 
itself. 

One  is  said  to  "  score  off,"  or  to  "  notch,"  any 
person  over  whom  one  obtains  any  advantage 
either  in  word  or  deed.  To  make  a  successful  rep- 
artee to  a  friend's  remark  is  to  "  score  off"  him ; 
to  secure  for  one's  self  that  comfortable  seat  by  the 
fire,  for  which  you  know  that  another  man  has  been 
waiting,  is  to  "  notch  "  him.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
metaphor  taken  from  any  game  in  which  each 
point  gained  from  one's  adversary  is  "  scored  "  or 
"  notched  "  for  one's  self. 

When  a  man  has  told,  let  us  say,  some  story 
which  has  not  had  the  intended  comic  effect,  or 


when  he  is  in  any  other  way  conscious  of  an  invol- 
untary baldness  in  what  he  has  just  said,  he  helps 
out  the  deficiencies  in  his  remarks  by  affecting 
suddenly  to  remember  that  he  has  only  been  quot- 
ing, and  he  instantly  adds  the  pretended  author's 
name.  Thus,  one  may  oflen  hear,  in  undergrad- 
uates' society  at  Oxford,  such  an  observation  as, 
"Pass  the  wine,  please.  Shakspeare."  Such  a 
form  of  witticism  may  have  been  at  first  intended 
as  a  satire  upon  the  system  Ti'hich  attaches  increas- 
ing importance  to  extreme  accuracy,  and  which 
demands  chapter  and  verse  for  every  remark,  and 
a  raison  d'etre  for  everything. 

A  very  common  method  of  "bosljing"  a  man's 
pun  is  to  explain,  sarcastically,  and  as  it  were  for 
the  benefit  of  the  bystanders,  the  way  in  which  it 
has  evidently  been  made.  Supposing  that  some- 
body in  a  company  of  undergraduates  is  talking, 
for  example,  or  the  Irish  Church  Question,  and 
tries  the  hackneyed  experiment  of  being  fbony 
about  the  "Bill"  and  the  abbreviated  Christian 
name  of  the  present  Premier,  his  neighbor  will 
perhaps  exclaim,  "  Yes  1  I  see  it ! "  and  then  kind- 
ly announce  to  the  company,  "  Play  on  the  word 
Bill  1 "  This  joke  is  sometimes  put  in  a  more  ab- 
struse form.  If  a  witty  remark  is  made,  let  us  say, 
about  port  wine,  some  one  says,  "  Play  on  the  word 
sherry  I "  or  in  some  other  way  intimates  that  he 
appreciates  the  joker's  intention  to  be  amusing 
rather  than  his  success.  Of  course  this  is  always 
done  in  the  most  perfect  good  temper. 

The  last  expression  on  our  list  is  one  which  has 
never  quite  succeeded  in  establishing  itself  as  a 
genuine  piece  of  Oxford  slang.  One  may  occa- 
sionally hear  a  man  say  that  he  intends  to  "  have  a 
crib  on  "  to  do  so  and  so.  By  this  ho  means  that 
he  will  make  up  a  quiet  party  to  do  whatever  he 
has  mentioned.  For  example,  "  to  have  a  crib  on  " 
to  go  to  the  Derby,  is  to  arrange  a  comfortable 
(perhaps  a  clandestine)  trip  to  see  the  race. 
"  Crib,  in  fact,  is  slang  for  sanctum.  A  man  who 
has  a  sanctum  can  please  himself  as  to  whom  he 
shall  admit  into  it ;  a  man  who  "  has  a  crib  on " 
will  take  care  that  no  outsider  is  let  in. 

In  conclusion,  we  need  offer  no  apology  to  our 
reader^  for  having  treated  of  such  unimportant  de- 
tails as  the  above.  The  name  prefixed  to  this 
essay  was  a  warning  that  nothing  very  serious  was 
to  lie  expected.  We  crave,  however,  the  indul- 
gence of  two  classes  of  society:  we  hope  that 
ladies  will  forgive  us  if  we  have  been  dull,  and 
that  Oxford  undergraduates  will  not  be  hard  upon 
us,  even  although  we  should  in  some  fashion  have 
broken  trust 


CANADIAN  MUFFINS. 

Looking  over  some  back  numbers  of  a  comic 

Saper,  I  came  across  a  list  of  the  wonders  of  the 
ay,  and  amongst  various  subjects  of  the  writer's 
speculation,  noticed  one  particularly,  which  waa,  — 
"Wonder  when  the  Yankees  will  take  Canada?" 
«  Wonder  what  a  Canadian  Muffin  is  like  ?  "  The 
first  question  must  be  left  for  the  consideration  of 
those  acquainted  with  Yankee  politics  and  Yankee 
impudence,  but  perhaps  a  winter  spent  with  the 
MuBins  may  enable  me  to  give  some  information 
concerning  the  second. 

Before  embarking  for  Canada,  varied  and  inter- 
esting  were  the  accounts  I  received  of  the  carriboo 
shooting,  the  sleighing,  the  skating,  and,  above  all, 
the  "Muflining,'^  to  be  obtained  therein.     Meai 
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gravely  declared  that  if  any  young  lady,  not  pre- 
viously engaged,  of  course,  found  favor  in  your 
sight,  you  were  at  liberty  then  and  there  to  consti- 
tute her  your  "  Muffin,  which,  being  interpreted, 
eignified  that  by  entering  into  such  an  arrangement, 
you  might  walk,  ride,  or  drive  tete-h-tete  with  her ; 
that  you  had  the  entree  of  her  parents'  house,  those 
parents  at  the  same  time  keepinsr  obligingly  in  the 
oackground;  that  at  balls,  no  ul-natured  remarks 
were  made  by  even  the  most  virulent  old  maids 
when  you  danced  every  dance  together,  and,  finally, 
—  wherein  lies  the  cream  of  the  whole  thing, — the 
usual  English  wind-up  of  such  an  extensive  flirta- 
tion was  by  no  means  a  necessity. 

No  lynx-eyed  mamma  was  supposed  to  be  ready 
to  pounce  upon  you  for  trifling  with  her  dauditer^ 
{Sections ;  no  truculent  father  was  to  hint  darkly 
at  an  action  for  B.  O.  P.  No,  nothing  of  such  a 
disagreeable  nature  was  to  take  place.  On  your 
return  to  England,  goodbys  were  said,  with  re- 
gret doubtless,  but  stOl  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and 
even  if  a  change  of  Muffins  were  deemed  advisable, 
nothing  was  easier  than  to  subside  into  terms  of 
ordinary  friendship  with  your  old  flame.  Verily, 
this  Canada  seemed  to  be  a  land  of  promise. 

On  the  voyage  out,  however,  these  Utopian  pros- 
pects faded  somewhat.  Fellow-passengers,  who 
nad  sojourned  before  in  North  America,  admitted 
that  there  were  traditions  of  a  golden  age,  in  which 
Muffins  were  supposed  to  have  existed,  but  added, 
that  this  happy  era  had  long  passed  away,  and  that 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  belles  Canadiennes 
of  the  present  did  not  differ  much  from  those  of  the 
girls  we  left  behind  us. 

We  arrived  at  Quebec  about  the  middle  of  June, 
and  found  it  like  a  city  of  the  dead,  as  ever)'  one 
who  could  possibly  get  away  had  fled  flrom  the  heat 
to  the  watering-places,  far  down  the  St.  Lawrence, 
or  as  the  vernacular  of  the  country  would  express 
it,  <<  all  the  first  families  had  gone  to  the  salt  water 
till  the  ia\\"  The  fall,  i.  e.  autumn,  came  at  last, 
and  with  it  the  return  of  the  heau-nnonde  of  Quebec. 
Very  soon  it  was  apparent  that  my  companions  of 
the  voyage  out  had  oeen  correct  enough,  and  that 
the  land  of  the  Muffins  knew  them  no  more. 

Perhaps  in  Canadian  society,  the  laws  of  etiquette 
are  not  quite  so  rigid  as  at  home,  and  occasionally 
a  tinge  of  barbarism  is  met  with  that  is  rather  re- 
freshing, but  that  is  all.  The  girls  are  perfectly 
innocent  of  the  free-and-easy  ways  ascribed  to  them 
in  England,  and  are  quite  as  shy  as  the  most  £u> 
seeing  of  London  rosebuds  of  entering  into  any 
flirtation  that  does  not  promise  a  satisfactory  and 
definite  termination. 

There  is  a  very  well-authenticated  story  of  a 
member  of  one  of  our  crackest  regiments,  coming 
out,  imbued  with  similar  notions  to  mine,  and  inno- 
cently suggesting  to  his  partner  at  a  ball  that  she 
should  behis  Muffin  for  the  winter.  Long  will  it 
be  ere  that  gallant  officer  forgets  with  what  speech- 
less scorn  and  astonishment  ms  offer  was  received. 

Indeed,  above  all  other  words  in  the  language, 
the  ladies  of  Canada  detest  that  of  «  Muffin."  It 
is  a  perfect  abomination  unto  them.  I  remember 
at  some  amateur  theatricals  got  up  by  the  garrison, 
when  the  heroine  of  the  piece,  whose  father  ob- 
jected to  the  course  of  true  love  running  smooth, 
exclaimed,  that  she  hoped  that  remorse  for  his 
cruelty  might  oppress  his  sOul  like :  — 

**  Unpaid  iooome  tax,  or  loackms  mufBn  I '' 

Lo !  the  buzz  of  laughter  and  approbation  which 


had  hitherto  been  most  frequent,  suddenly  ceased» 
and  a  solemn*  and  ominous  silence  pervaded  the 
audience. 

Nor  do  the  mammas  differ  materially  from  our 
English  mothers.  They  show  the  same  laudable 
desire  to  have  their  daughters  settled  in  life,  and 
the  same  skill  in  effecting  their  purpose.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  matronly  anglers  at  home  might  take  a 
few  lessons  with  advantage  from  their  Canadian 
sisters  in  the  art,  so  deftly  do  the  latter  throw 
their  fly,  and  so  promptly  do  they  strike  their  fish 
if  he  venture  on  the  sliffhtest  rise.  Few  there  are 
who  escape  such  able  nandling,  if  once  hooked. 
Of  course  there  have  been  exceptions, —  amongst 
which  was  one  especially  notable,  where  the  prey 
slipped  back  into  deep  water  at  the  moment  when 
the  landing-net,  in  the  shape  of  a  wedding-ring, 
was  on  the  point  of  encircling  him ;  for  the  gentle- 
man made  his  escape  so  narrowly  that  he  was 
smoking  a  ci^ar  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  mail 
steamer  as  sne  glided  down  the  St.  Lawrence, 
whilst  his  marriase-bells  were  ringing  in  the  town 
above.  Disgusted  indeed  must  have  been  the  poor 
fiancde^  when  she  found  that  her  marriage  chimes, 
instead  of  summoning  the  true,  had  only  rung  out 
the  false. 

Before  launching  forth  into  Canadian  society,  it  is 
wise  to  prepare  a  stock  of  small  talk — the  smaller 
the  better,  —  and  exclusively  confined  to  the  some- 
what narrow  scope  of  the  gossip  of  the  tovm  in  which 
you  are.  If  you  venture  upon  books,  attempt  noth- 
ing more  than  the  merest  sensation  novels,  or  you 
wm  have  your  companion's  pretty  eyes  gazing  up- 
on you  with  an  utterly  bewilaered  expression,  and 
you  will  arrive  at  the  unpleasant  conclusion  that  she 
is  thinkins  you  an  awftil  bore,  and  is  probably  sigh- 
ing after  Aur.  Brainless,  a  young  g<^tleman  ft^sh 
fix>m  scho6l,  and  whom  you  supercinously  regard  as 
an  insufferable  cub. 

One  of  the  belles  of  Quebec,  last  season,  —  and 
a  very  pretty  sirl  she  was,  too,  —  was  standing  in 
a  crowded  baS-room  with  a  partner  who  pnded 
himself  not  a  little  on  his  Itahan  accent.  Having 
struggled  for  some  time  in  vsdn  to  get  out  of  the 
press  into  a  cooler  atmosphere,  he  gave  up  the  at- 
tempt, saying,  — 

^^^Lasciate  osni  speranza,  boi  ch'entrate,'  as 
Dante  remarks.'^ 

"  Dante  ?  Who  is  Dante  ? — he  is  not  in  society, 
is  he  ?  "  inquired  the  fair  damsel. 

The  little  world  of  Quebec  presents  one  very  cu- 
rious feature,  in  consequence  of  being  composed  of 
two  parts,  —  English  and  French,  —  who  arc  al- 
most equal  in  number,  and  who,  though  strictly 
preserving  their  nationalities  in  language  and  hab- 
its, form  one  society  and  always  seem  to  maintain 
the  most  peaceful  and  friendly  relations  with  each 
other.  By  the  way,  the  French  part  of  the  commu- 
nity received  a  terrible  shock  a  tew  days  ago,  when 
their  archbishop  issued  a  stem  edict  from  the  pul- 
pit, forbidding  any  member  of  his  flock  to  take 
part  in  round  dances.  The  good  father  scarcely 
acted  wisely,  for  his  pretty  lambs  apparently  can- 
not bear  to  witness  the  valses,  in  wnich  they  may 
no  longer  join,  and  hide  their  disappointment  in 
nooks  and  obscure  corners  of  the  stairs,  whither 
they  are  invariably  accompanied  by  their  former 
partners,  —  a  method  of  procedure  which  seems  by 
no  means  to  meet  the  approval  of  their  chanerones. 

It  would  be  very  unuiir  to  conclude  this  brief 
sketch  without  a  glance  at  the  Canadian  girls'  ac- 
complishments.   Their  capacity  for  amusement  is 
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immense.  They  delight  in  getting  up  "  tobo^in- 
ing  parties,  the  object  of  which  cojisists  in  slimng 
down,  at  the  pace  of  an  express,  steep  inclines  of 
hard  snow,  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  hi^h,  seated  on 
a  strip  of  birch-bark.  Balls  they  revei  in ;  indeed, 
so  devoted  are  they  to  dancing,  that  when  there  is 
no  regular  party  going  on,  some  one  sends  round 
and  {^ks  friends  to  drop  in  after  dinner,  and  a  little 
dance  is  improvised,  wnich  is  quite  as  pleasant  as 
a  more  formal  affair.  Lastly,  let  us  pay  homage  to 
their  greatest  charm  of  all,  —  their  skating.  A  man 
who  was  rather  fascinated  by  a  little  colonist,  whom 
he  feared  would  scarcely  be  greeted  with  open  arms 
by  his  fiiends  at  home,  said  to  me,  "  You  see,  old 
fellow,  if  I  could  only  introduce  her  to  my  people 
when  she  is  cutting  an  8  backwards,  I  'd  propose  to 
her  like  a  shot." 

Standing  on  the  platform,  which  surrounds  the 
"  ruck,"  and  watching  a  crowd  of  pretty  girls  in  the 
most  piquant  of  fiir  caps  and  the  nattiest  of  boots, 
gliding  tnrough  a  quadrille,  or  whirling  round  in  a 
valse,  to  the  music  of  one  of  the  military  bands,  is 
indeed  a  treat,  and  you  straightway  marvel  how  you 
could  ever  have  enjoyed,  last  winter  in  England, 
the  task  of  supporting  a  lady  novice,  whose  ankles 
persisted  in  twisting  about  with  a  flexibility  perfect- 
ly appalling,  and  idio  every  moment  macle  frantic 
clutches  at  you,  which  usually  resulted  in  a  general 
downfall. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  vitality  and  a  piquancy 
about  the  "  Muffins  "  which  take  the  place  of  the 
superior  education  of  England ;  and  tne  kindness 
and  hospitality  shown  by  we  natives,  old  and  young, 
to  any  strangers,  especially  if  they  hail  firom  me  old 
country,  wifl  amply  recompense  the  trouble  and, 
discomfort  of  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 

AUNT  SALLY'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TTOAL 
WAVE. 

I. 

I  AM  not  more  nervous  than  other  people.  Some 
men  seem  to  be  afraid  of  nothing,  and  some  wo- 
men impudent  enough  for  anything,  but  often  timid 
when  terrible  events  occur.  I  hve  a  lonely  life, 
though  not  quite  alone,  as  I  have  a  younger  sister 
living  with  me,  and  a  brother,  —  if  such  living  as 
he  gives  can  be  considered  an  abode.  Dolphin 
Row,  Dawlish,  is  to  him  a  resting-place  when  cash 
is  low,  and  other  residences  have  lost  their  charm, 
and  here  he  has  come  lately  to  see  what  he  termed 
«  Saxby's  Lark,"  or  «  The  Old  Giri  Engulfed." 

Now,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  not  more  nervous 
than  other  people.    Still,  I  own  that  living  in  Dol- 

Ehin  Bow,  unaer  the  great  red  cliffs  ana  on  the 
each  of  Dawlish,  made  me  interested  in  Mr.  (Cap- 
tain ?)  Saxby's  "predictions,  and  I  have  very  diu- 
gently  perused  my  limes,  so  as  to  sain  information 
for  and  against  the  probabilitv  of  wis  beautiful  vil- 
lage and  Dolphin  Bow  being  destroyed.  Mr.  Saxby 
seemed  to  me  to  have  the  best  m  the  argument, 
and  was  sure  to  be  right  if  the  wind  blew  h^,  and 
the  sea  rose ;  so  I  read  and  trembled.  My  sister 
is  not  onlv  younger,  but  given  to  sneering,  frivol- 
ity, and  m^h  Churchism,  and  so  afforded  me  little 
comfort, — indeed,  I  may  say  none  at  all;  whilst 
Alfred,  the  brother,  was  little  less  than  brutal  with 
what  he  calls  "  chaff,"  and  I  term  "  slang." 

How  he  or  another  could  see  anything  like  fun, 
or  a  "  lark,"  in  the  approach  of  a  huge  wave,  strid- 
ing on  to  our  beach  and  engulfing  old  maids,  or 
even  some  of  those  things  waUong  past  our  windows 


with  chignons  (termed  "  chigs  "  by  them),  more 
like  mop-tops  than  hair,  and  dresses  disgustindj 
tight  ana  short,  is  more  dian  I  can  im^ine  ?  But 
men  are  seldom  pleasant  (some  clergy  may  be,  and 
I  once  knew  a  doctor  so),  and  if  uie  world  were 
sought  for  a  selfish,  inconsiderate,  unmanageable, 
unmannerly,  unnatural,  idle,  and  disagreeable  man, 
it  could  not  find  my  brother's  equal. 

For  fear  my  Times'  reading  should  not  have 
been  sufficiency  close,  Alfred,  aided  by  his  sister 
Harriett,  had  neglect^  no  opportunity  of  collect- 
ing extracts  firom  other  papers ;  and,  of  course, 
these  were  not  of  an  assuiii^  nature.  I  think 
those  fix)m  the  Standard  (Aln^d  profanely  calls 
that  delightful  journal  "  Afrs.  Gamp  '*)  gave  me 
the  most  severe  shocks.  They  were  more  positive 
as  to  our  being  submersed ;  and  loving  and  trust- 
ing the  Standard,  ana  knowing  Mr.  Saxby  had 
been  employed  teaching  people  all  about  the  son 
and  moon,  I  prepared  for  the  worst. 

Dolphin  Bow  is  a  ver}'  beautiful  row,  command- 
ing an  extensive  view  over  the  sad  sea-wave ;  but 
it  IS  not  the  row  a  person  would  care  to  live  in 
when  tidal  waves  are  roaming  about  I  should  say, 
by  the  pebbles  and  sand  in  the  little  bit  of  garden 
in  fix)nt  of  our  house,  that  formerly  this  must  have 
been  sea-beach.  Indeed,  I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
not  be  so  stiU,  excepting  it  is  marked  on  .by  green 

Salings  and  the  railroad.  Beport  —  which  is  sel- 
om  good-natured,  but  more  often  malicious — said 
that  last  winter,  when  the  raihroad  was  injured 
by  a  storm,  this  row  of  houses  was  shaken,  and 
each  lower  story  room  turned  into  sea-baths. 
This  may  have  been  the  case ;  but  when  we  took 
the  house  at  Lady  Day  it  was  not  mentioned,  and 
never  probably  would  have  been  remembered,  had 
not  Mr.  Saxby  so  kindly  come  forward  and  told  na 
all  to  beware  of  stormy  weather  during  the  first 
week  in  October,  and  a  dreadful  wave  on  the 
6th. 

Now,  I  trust,  that  with  a  house  built  upon  the 
sands,  not  twenty  yards  firom  the  sea,  with  a  cliff 
of  loose  red  shingly  rock  overhanging,  without 
protection  of  any  sOTt  firom  tidal  waves,  with  a 
railroad  running  in  firont,  with  a  brother  and  sister 
collecting  horrors,  and  with  my  limes.  Standard, 
and  Mr.  Saxby,  I  may  be  excused  for  timidity  be- 
fore and  up  to  the  eventful  6th  of  October.  I  dare 
say  some  will  "  pooh-pooh,"  and  appear  very  valiant 
now  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  up  to  tne  6th  I  had  many 
sympathizers,  and  not  a  few  were  prepared  to  do 
what  Alfired  terms  "  cut  and  run  "  as  soon  as  they 
decently  could  after  the  Michaelmas  quarter.  Even 
the  Government  officers,  putting  economy  aside  for 
the  time  being,  put  on  instead  more  hands,  and  cHd 
as  I  did, — prepared  for  the  worst.  Tes,  as  I  say, 
people  may  laugh  now,  and  some  people  may  write 
in  tne  limes  letters  with  catchpenny  titles,  all  fiill 
of  Latin,  extracts  firom  journals,  and  abuse  of  poor 
dear  Mr.  Saxby ;  but  many  of  these  same  pci>^ 
were  frightened  out  of  their  lives,[and  if  Mr.  Saxby 
had  been  right,  then  some  one  'would  have  been 
wron^. 

I  did  not  see  that  the  limes  noticed  the  weather 
or  tides  as  they  occurred  at  this  place  on  the  6th  of 
October.  I  presume  that  paper  is  too  grand  to 
know  or  care  whether  we  were  orowned  or  remained 
uninjured.  One  thing,  Dawlish  does  not  care  for 
the  Times,  and  so  we  are  equal.  However,  throi:^ih 
this  publication  I  desire  to  give  the  world  every  ui- 
formation,  and  will  at  once  say  that  my  esteemed 
firiends,  the  Standard  and  Mr.  Saxby,  were  wrong 
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in  tlieir  predictions.  All  must  occasionally  err,  and, 
of  course,  Mr.  Saxby  would  be  less  than  human, 
perhaps  more  than  human,  were  he  always  ridbit. 
In  this  instance  he  was  cerUunly  misinformed.  The 
elements  may  have  played  him  falsely,  or  his  cal- 
culations may  have  been  made  on  incorrect  data 
(that  is  the  grand  word,  I  believe)  ;  but  be  it  how 
you  win,  poor  dear  Mr.  Saxby,  and  my  much-trust- 
ed Standard,  shook  my  nerves  for  nothing.  The 
day  commenced  with  a  calm  and  a  fog.  The  sea 
benaved  as  usual.  The  sun  cleared  away  the  fog, 
and  with  a  little  chilliness  from  an  easterly  wind 
the  sun  set  and  left  Dawlish  to  breathe  freely  once 
again. 

I  have  always  considered  people  presumptuous 
who  seek  danger,  and  not  being  desirous  of  seeing 
poor  Mr.  Saxby's  prophecy  fulfilled,  I  had  arranged 
to  spend  the  da)^  on  higher  ground :  not  to  make  a 
continuous  picnic  of  it,  and  breakfast,  luncheon, 
and  dine  with  the  spiders,  under  the  blackberry 
bu^es  on  our  cliffs,  but  simply  to  go  to  a  friend  s 
house,  and  together  watch  events. 

How  1  got  there,  and  what  came  of  it,  must  be  re- 
served for  another  chapter. 


Had  I  not  made  an  appointment  to  spend  the 
day  with  my  esteemed  friend,  Mrs.  Soursides,  I 
certainly  should  not  have  remained  in  the  house  at 
Dolphin  Bow.  Dear  Mr.  Saxby  had  pointed  out 
to  me  the  danger  of  such  a  proceeding ;  for  though 
his  letter  was  addressed  principally  to  mariners, 
whom  he  warned  i^ainst  the  influence  of  the  sun 
and  moon  on  the  earth's  eauator,  still,  he  ominously 
referred  to  ill-built  sea-walls,  and  I  have  very  littfe ' 
doubt  but  that  the  sea-wall  dividing  that  horrid  rail- 
way frt>m  the  raginz  sea  is  badly  Duilt.  Any  way, 
it  was  a  risk  remaining  in  Dolphin  Row ;  and  if 
the  sea-wall  were  washed  away,  who  would  answer 
for  our  houses  not  going  too, — or,  at  least,  the  pos- 
fdbility  of  finding  a  great  hissing  engine,  its  tender, 
the  driver,  stoker,  guard,  and,  perhaps,  all  the  pas- 
sengers, floating  about  in  the  drawing-room  ?  Add- 
ed to  this,  Allied  and  his  sister  had  been  ruder 
than  usual  overnight,  forcing  what  Alfred  called 
''  grief  statistics  **  down  my  tlm)at,  until  the  time  ar- 
rived for  his  usual  disappearance  billiard-room  ways. 

When  Alfred  is  annoyed,  or  is  approaching  the 
limit  of  his  stay  "  at  home,'*  he  selaom  addresses 
me  as  "  Sarah,"  or  even  the  more  familiar  "  Sally." 
It  becomes  that  odious  "  Aunt  Sally."  And,  on 
this  night  previous  to  poor  Mr.  Saxby's  failure, 
hardljr  a  sentence  did  he  utter  without  calling  mj 
attention  to  his  remarks  by  prefixing  or  affixing  this 
disagreeable  name. 

<•  Good  night.  Aunt  Sally.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
the  last  time  we  shall  ever  wish  each  other  good 
night,"  said  the  man,  rising  to  leave  for  his  haunts, 
ana  treating  the  solemn  subject  with  fearfiil  levity. 

<<  Good  mght,"  I  replied,  with  dignity,  and  trust- 
ed he  would  soon  be  gone,  and  not  make  the  house 
smell  so  dreadfully  firom  his  horrid  cigar  lit  at  the 
candles  on  the  piano. 

**  Look  here,  aunt.  If  old  Saxby  *s  right,  and  you 
go  up  a  tree  "  (he  meant  be  drowned^,  "  don't  for- 
get to  leave  me  a  lock  of  your  hair,'  was  his  next 
remark,  continuing  to  fill  the  room  with  tobacco- 
smoke. 

"  Mr.  Saxby  will  be  sure  to  be  right.  I  wish  you 
would  go  away,  and  not  laugh  at  things  you  cannot 
understand,"  was  my  reply. 

''  Well,  it  is  a  shame  to  laugh  at  a  thing  one  can- 


not understand,"  was  his  immediate  retort;  and 
leaving  the  room  as  he  spoke,  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  whether  "  the'  thing  "  not  to  be  un- 
derstood was  poor  dear  Mr.  Saxby  or  myself.  1 
know  he  meant  something  personal  by  his  sneering 
tone,  and  by  the  look  of  self-laudation  which  he 
gave  to  his  sister  Harriett. 

Harriett  appreciated  the  ioke,  if  such  were  there, 
and  little  else  occurred  until,  as  we  parted  for  the 
night,  I  informed  her  of  my  intention  to  spend  all 
the  morrow  at  "  The  Eagle's  Nest,"  the  residence  of 
my  esteemed  friend,  Mrs.  Soursides. 

"  That  is  fine.  I  wish  Alfred  had  known  it,"  re- 
marked my  sister,  and  we  wished  each  other  good 
night. 

It  was  very  early  in  the  morning  when  I  left 
Dolphin  Row.  <[  wished  to  have  mucn  of  dear  Mrs. 
Soursides's  society,  and  also  to  be  on  the  higher 
ground.  I  thought  that  perhaps  poor  Mr.  Saxby 
might  have  made  a  mistake  about  the  hour  of  the 
sun  and  moon  being  on  the  equator,  and  then  the 
railway-wall  would  be  washed  away,  and  the  train 
come  into  the  drawing-room  before  die  proper  time. 

I  do  not  think  Mrs.  Soursides  expected  me  so 
early ;  at  least,  she  did  not  seem  to  have  given  her 
servants  notice  of  my  coming  to  breakfast,  because 
the  housemaid  could  never  have  been  so  rude  and 
vulgar  to  me  had  she  been  previously  prepared  for 
my  advent.  The  woman  at  once  guessea  part  of 
my  object  in  coming,  and  after  snapping  me  up, 
when!  asked  if  her  mistress  was  at  home,  by  say- 
ing, **  Of  course  she  is,  and  in  bed,  where  other  la- 
dies ought  to  be  too,"  added,  *^  I  suppose,  mum,  you 
thought  to  get  out  of  being  drownded  by  coming  on 
here?  " 

"  I  came  to  see  your  mistress.  Do  not  let  me  dis- 
turb you.  Gro  on  with  your  work,"  was  my  reply, 
and  said  in  a  most  kindly  tone. 

"  Thank  you,  mum.    There  is  n't  a  room  ready 
for  you,  mum.    Perhaps,  mum,  you  would  n't  mind  * 
taking  a  walk  to  the  beach  until  the  breakfast  things 
is  laid,  and  master  is  down,"  said  the  woman,  gig- 


aving  just  left  the  beach,  I  was  not  going  to  re- 
turn there,  but  felt  very  uncertain  how  to  act.  Mr. 
Soursides's  being  at  home  was  an  imexpected  shock, 
as  I  had  been  given  to  understand  that  he  could  not 
possibly  return  fix)m  conducting  some  legal  business 
m  town  before  the  end  of  the  month ;  out  having 
accepted  an  invitation  to  breakfast,  and  also  having 
on  the  night  before  told  Harriett  of  the  same,  it 
would  never  have  done  now  to  return  to  Dolphin 
Row. 

Whilst  remaining  thus  in  doubt,  I  overheard  the 
housemaid  inform  Mr.  Soursides  of  my  having 
called,  and  think  her  statement  tailed  forth  some- 
thing not  unlike  an  expletive  from  that  man,  and  an 
inquiry  as  to  "  What  me  devil  does  she  ^v^ant  ?  " 

*^  She  said,  sir,  she  was  come  to  spend  the  day. 
I  think,  sir,  she 's  afrtud  of  this  big  wave  as  is  com- 
ing, and  come  here  to  be  safe,"  repued  the  hypocriti- 
cal minx,  mincing  her  words  as  if  she  were  some 
one  quite  grand. 

I  did  not  hear  what  followed  very  distinctly,  as  I 
walked  away  as  fast  as  I  could.  Mr.  Soursides  mut- 
tered something  about  having  breakfast  sharp,  as 
he  had  to  be  on,  and  then  seemed  to  talk  to  himself 
about  ^*  old  cats,"  whilst  he  walked  up  and  down  on 
the  gravel-drive. 

I  watched  the  sea  for  at  least  half  an  hour,  and 
then  ventured  once  again  to  lift  the  knocker  of 
«  The  Eagle's  Nest." 
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Dear  Mrs.  Sonrsides  was  down,  looking  —  as  she 
always  does,  and  ever  will  do — perfectly  charm- 
ing, and  receiTed  me  •most  kindly.  Mr.  Soursides 
is  never  pleasant,  and  generally  cynical.  Being  a 
lawyer,  he  delights  in  putting  everybody  in  a  wit- 
ness-box, and  ascertaining  a  reason  for  everything. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come.  Do  come  up  stairs 
and  take  your  things  off.  The  coffee  has  only  just 
been  made.  We  had  almost  given  you  up,"  said 
dear  Mrs.  Soursides. 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  mv  dear.  Dolphin  Row  is 
not  the  pleasantest  part  ol  Dawlish,  if  Saxby  Droves 
a  prophet,"  said  Mr.  Soursides,  as  ho  put  asiae  the 
newspaper  and  coldly  bade  me  welcome. 

BreaKfast  was  not  a  pleasant  meal,  although  dear 
Mrs.  Soursides  did  her  best  to  be  agreeable,  and  to 
calm  my  fears  as  to  passing  sounds. 

"  How  did  you  leave  all  at  home  ?  Quite  well,  I 
hope,"  asked  dear  Mrs.  Soursides. 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,"  I  replied,  trying  to  col- 
lect my  thoughts,  whicn  were  disturbed  oy  me  rum- 
bling of  a  passing  wagon,  which  might  nave  been 
poor  Mr.  Saxby's  wave. 

"  The  gratitude  for  the  inquiry  must  be  great. 
Did  they  insist  on  remaining  to  be.  drowned?" 
asked  Mr.  Soursides. 

"  They  only  laugh  at  the  wave,  sir ;  and,  sorry  as 
I  should  be  were  tney  drowned,  I  cannot  but  think 
it  would  serve  them  right,"  was  my  reply. 

"  What !  for  laughing  at  the  waves,  or  at  Mr.  Sax- 
by ?  Scant  justice  you  ladies  would  dole  out,  I 
fear,"  said  Mr.  Soursides,  looking  over  the  edge  of 
the  horrid  Times  newspaper. 

"  O,  what  is  that  ?  Is  it  the  wave  ?  "  I  asked, 
as  there  was  a  dreadful  bump  somewhere. 

"  Don't  be  nervous,  dear.  I  think  it  is  Susan 
throwing  the  fire-irons  down  in  the  drawing-room," 
said  dear  Mrs.  Soursides,  trying  to  reassure  me. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  firiend  Saxby  arrived  to  see  his 
.  wave,  and  the  coastguard  are  saluting  him,"  sug- 
gested Mr.  Soursides. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  no  such  thing.  I  thought  you  were 
obliged  to  go  to  Exeter  to-day,"  said  dear  Afrs.  Sour- 
sides, sharply. 

Mr.  Soursides  took  the  hint,  and,  greatly  to  our 
relief,  was  soon  ailer  out  of  the  house. 

It  seemed  a  lon^  time  until  luncheon.  Perhaps 
waiting  and  watching  the  tide  made  the  hours  pass 
slowly ;  still,  with  the  exception  of  terrible  anxiety, 
chiefly  caused  by  Susan,  wno  appeared  to  insist  on 
being  more  noisy  than  usual,  time  was  not  passed 
very  unpleasantly.  Dear  Mrs.  Soursides  knew  all 
about  ever)'body,  and  she  told  me  the  real  truth 
about  numbers  of  the  people  we  always  meet.  Then 
we  talked  about  what  the  Standard  said,  and  what 
a  nice  paper  it  was  for  news  about  all  the  dreadful 
thin^  going  on  e^ry  day,  and  how  wrong  it  was  of 
the  Times  to  let  people  put  in  letters  abusing  Mr. 
Saxby.  After  this  we  tried  to  work,  but  as  it  was 
time  for  the  wave  we  could  not  do  much.  It  was 
just  then  I  thought  I  should  have  fainted,  for,  as  we 
were  both  looking  out  at  the  sea,  that  horrid  Susan 
banged  the  door,  and  then  screamed  out,  "  Lunch 
is  ready,  ma'am  I  " 

"  Is  it  the  wave  ?  "  I  asked,  tremblingly. 

"  Lor*  no,  miss  I  The  wave 's  done  coming,  and 
the  coastguards  say  it  were  all  stuff,"  aaid  Susan, 
sneeringly. 

Mrs.  Soursides  led  the  way  to  the  dining-room, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  two  glasses  of  sherry  that 
I  was  Quite  myself  again.  I  might  have  been  disap- 
pointea  at  the  wave  not  coming.    I  might  have  been 


sorry  for  poor  Mr.  Saxby,  but  Susan's  noise  at  Ac 
door,  and  then  her  dreadful  impertinences,  quite 
upset  mc.  To  tell  me  that  common  coastgniard- 
people  knew  as  much  as  Mr.  Saxby,  and  considered 
nis  predictions  as  stuff !  I 

Cfertainly  the  sea  did  not  behave  differently  fiiom 
usual  during  the  afternoon,  and,  seeing  all  things  bo 
safe,  I  was  prepared  to  return  to  Dolphin  Row ;  but 
dear  Mrs.  Soursides  was  so  pressing  that  I  was  in- 
duced to  remain  for  dinner,  and  thus  foolishly  ren- 
dered myself  liable  to  be  again  insulted  by  Mr.  Sour- 
sides. The  horrid  Chinese  gon^  sounding  the  dress- 
bell,  recalled  my  memory  ror  tne  moment  to  poor 
Mr.  Saxby  and  Uie  wave ;  but  its  unearthly  clamor 
being  explained,  I  proceeded  to  dear  Mrs.  Sour- 
sides's  boudoir,  and  by  seven  o'clock  descended  to 
the  drawing-room. 

"  Hallo,  Aunt  Sally !  How  does  the  world  fare 
with  j-our  Saxby  and  the  sad  sea's  wave  ?  "  was  my 
brother's  salutation. 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  see  you  here,"  I  replied. 

"  Rather  the  contrary,  —  drowned  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Soursides,  who  had  asked  him  to  dinner. 

'*  Dinner  is  on  the  table,  sir,"  said  the  parlor-maid, 
interrupting  that  man's  sneering  remarks ;  and  ac- 
cepting his  arm,  I  went  into  the  dining-room. 

The  dinner  was  made  a  very  unp&asant  meal. 
Alfred  and  Mr.  Soursides  did  little  else  than  refer  to 
poor  Mr.  Saxby's  failure,  whilst  dear  Mrs.  Soursides 
repeatedly  remonstrated  with  her  husband  for  his 
rudeness  in  not  considering  my  feelings ;  and  I  was 
not  sorry  when  it  was  over,  and  I  was  once  more 
safely  at  home  in  Dolphin  Row. 


OUR  SECRET  SOCIETY. 

A  REMINISCENCE  OF  THE  "  COUP-D*J^TAT." 


This  was  in  1861. 

There  were  six  of  us  who  formed  a  dub  which 
met  on  Sunday  and  Thursday  evenings  to  discuss 
the  inalienable  rights  of  man  and  to  drink  beer. 
We  were  all  under  twenty ;  and  as  we  none  of  us 
had  a  single  sixpence,  we  were  the  more  persuaded 
that  the  existing  allotment  of  property  amongst 
mankind  was  detective,  and  that  an  immediate  r^ 
distribution  was  urgent.  We  had,  indeed,  a  whole 
scheme  of  our  own  for  the  reorganization  oif  human- 
ity and  the  improving  of  it.  m  the  first  place  there 
were  to  be  no  more  kmgs  or  taxes.  All  the  worid 
was  to  be  a  great  Republic,  governed  by  a  cosmo- 
politan parliament  sitting  at  Paris,  and  elected  by 
universal  suffrage,  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
universe  having  a  vote.  As  a  natural  conseqnence 
of  this  state  of  things,  frontiers,  armies,  and  custom- 
houses were  to  be  abolished ;  and,  as  it  waa  evident 
that  prisons  and  policemen  were  obstacles  to  the 
moral  development  of  a  firee  people,  prisons  and 
policemen  were  to  be  done  away  with,  and  cveiT 
man  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  take  care  of  himselt 
The  only  point  upon  which  we  differed  somewhat 
was  the  land  question :  one  of  our  number,  whose 
father  had  a  &rm  in  Brittany,  objecting  strongly  to 
the  idea  of  a  general  confiscation.  But  the  remain- 
ing five  of  us,  whose  fathers  had  no  farms  in  Brittany, 
overruled  this  objection,  explaining  that  under  the 
new  system  everybody  would  have  a  farm,  or,  if  he 
preferred,  the  value  of  it  in  money.  Upon  thifl  as- 
surance our  collea^e  became  pacified. 

We  called  ourselves  the  "  Hbxametron,'*  not, 
as  Horace  Toupie,  the  wag  of  our  set,  remaiked, 
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because  the  height  of  the  whole  six  of  us,  placed 
one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  would  have  just  towered 
to  six  metres ;  but  because  we  were  six  in  number, 
and  because  we  had  chosen  for  our  motto  an  hex- 
ameter of  Lucan's,  — 

i**  0  mlaeras  hominom  mentet !    0  pectora  ce<m !  " 

by  which  we  meant  to  imply  that  our  fellow-beines 
generally  were  grovelling  in  darkness,  and  that  it 
was  the  mission  of  us  six  to  enlighten  them.  Our 
watch-cry  was  the  word  Metron  1  which  we  used 
to  pronoimce  on  entering  the  room  where  we  were 
goin^  to  deliberate.  As  we  were  all  six  perfectly 
well  Known  to  one  another,  and  as  it  would  there- 
fore have  been  slightly  difficult  for  any  stranger  to 
introduce  himself  into  our  midst  without  attracting 
attention,  this  formality  mav  seem  like  an  excess  of 
caution.  But  it  is  impossible  to  be  too  prudent; 
and  so,  whenever  we  turned  the  handle  of  the  door, 
we  cried  *^ Metron!"  mysteriously,  and  were  an- 
swered by  the  word  "  Hexa  I  *'  which  was  taken  in 
this  particular  case  to  mean  "  All  right ! " 

We  held  our  councils  at  the  "  Caf^  Rousseau," 
within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  Pantheon,  and  we  had 
selected  Thursday  and  Sunday  as  our  nights,  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  one  of  our  number  who  was 
at  the  Military  School  of  Saint  Cyr,  and  who  came 
to  Paris  on  those  days  for  a  holiday.  Our  practice 
was  to  meet  at  five  and  to  dine  all  together  at  a  stu- 
dents' table'cVhote,  kept  by  a  republican  old  person 
named  Madame  Eiqiue.  After  dinner  wc  adjourned 
to  the  cafe  aforesaid  and  debated  treasonably  over 
a  ju^  of  Strasburg  ale.  At  ten  we  marched  off  in 
a  body  for  the  station,  to  see  our  friend  the  Saint- 
Cyrian  return  by  train  to  his  school. 

lie  was  a  strong,  pleasant  fellow  was  this  Saint- 
Cyrian,  and  would  have  done  wonders  on  a  barri- 
cade. He  was  studying  for  the  Cavalry,  and  when 
he  walked  down  the  narrow  streets  of  the  Quartier 
Latin,  his  bright,  handsome  face  smiling  under  his 
blue  shako,  and  his  steel  scabbard  clankine  on  the 
pavement,  the  grisettes  turned  round  to  look  at  him 
and  the  old  women  on  the  doorsteps  muttered, 
"  Sainte  Vierge  !  queljoli  gar^on  /  "  It  is  not  often 
one  finds  a  ftiture  dragoon  mixed  up  with  a  scheme 
for  abolishing  standing  armies,  doing  away  with 
taxes,  and  proclaiming  universal  brotherhood ;  but 
Loub  de  (Jrt^me  was  an  enthusiast.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  Legitimist  count,  who  had  died  whilst 
Louis  was  a  child  and  left  him  to  be  brought  up  by 
two  maiden  aunts  strongly  devoted  to  the  Bourbons, 
the  Pope,  and  the  reverend  Society  of  Jesuits. 
Between  them  both  these  excellent  people  had 
made  the  life  of  the  young  Louis  hideous  to  him. 
Twice  a  week,  and  on  the  vigils  of  saints*  days, 
they  required  him  to  fast.  Five  times  a  year  — 
on  the  anniversaries  of  the  deatiis  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  of  Marie  Antoinette,  on  the  birthday  of  Louis 
Philippe,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  Orleanist 
Majesty's  accession,  and  on  the  29th  of  July,  date 
of  the  fall  of  Charles  X.  —  they  arrayed  tdm  in 
black  clothes  and  set  him  to  recite  the  seven  peni- 
tential psalms  in  Latin.  Once  a  twelvcmontn,  on 
the  15tn  July,  feast  of  St.  Henry,  his  tutor,  a  beetle- 
browed  disciple  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  dictated  to  him 
a  letter  containing  assurances  of  fealty  towards 
"  Henri  V."  The  young  count  was  made  to  sign 
himself  "your  Majesty's  most  faithful,  loyal,  and 
humble  servant " ;  and  the  epistle,  along  with  a  few 
score  others  coming  from  dinerent  parts  of  France, 
went  its  way  per  post  to  Frohsdort.  The  ineradi- 
cable impression  left  in  the  mind  of  the  young  Louis 


by  a  few  years  of  this  training  was  that  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Count  of  Chamlx)rd  was  a  variety  of 
the  Ghoul  species,  and  that  the  reverend  congrega- 
tion of  Jesuits  formed  part  of  the  genus  Bogey. 
From  hearing  himself  constantly  addressed  as 
"  Monsieur  le  Comte  "  by  a  gray-headed  retainer  in 
an  outrof-date  livery,  and  from  being  unceasingly 
reminded  by  his  aunts  that  his  lordly  dignity  ren- 
dered it  binding  upon  him  to  despise  the  rest  of 
human-kind,  he  acquired  a  hearty  loathing  for  titles, 
which  revealed  itself  by  furtive  gnashing  of  teeth 
and  muttered  imprecations  against  escutcheons  and 
coronets.  T\lien  the  Revolution  of  1848  broke  out 
and  reduced  him  to  the  condition  of  simple  citizen, 
he  indulged  in  unseemly  rejoicing.  To  the  speech- 
less dismay  of  his  tutor,  Father  Pinceau,  he  pur- 
chased a  red  nightcap  for  fifty  sous,  and  rushed 
out  into  the  streets  with  it  upon  his  head  to  sing 
the  Marseillaise  and  cheer  the  Provisional  Gk)veMi- 
ment.  When  he  returned  home  at  night,  after  a 
day  spent  in  this  fiishion,  he  found  the  old  retainer 
Fran9oi8,  his  two  aunts,  and  the  reverend  Father 
Pinceau,  haggard  with  anxiety ;  and,  in  truth,  he 
looked  a  strange  figure.  His  clothes  were  torn,  his 
hands  and  face  were  muddy,  his  head  was  bleeding 
from  a  blow  he  had  received  in  a  scuffle  with  some 
Orleanist  officers  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  and  in 
addition  to  all  this  he  was  merry  with  wine.  "  O 
Monsieur  le  Comte  I "  exclaimed  the  astonished 
Fran9ois.  "  There  are  no  more  counts  now  1 " 
answered  the  young  republican.  "  I  am  the  Citizen 
Louis  Crdme,  and  you  are  the  Citizen  Fran9ois. 
We  are  both  equal.  Here,  shake  hands  with  me, 
and  let  us  kiss  each  other." 

He  was  sixteen  when  he  said  this,  and  his  two 
aunts,  the  Demoiselles  de  CrOrae  de  la  Cremerie, 
piously  resolved  to  disinherit  him.  They  gave  him 
a  last  chance  by  offering  him  forgiveness  on  condi- 
tion that  he  would  go  to  Rome  and  take  service  for 
three  years  in  the  Pontifical  army  (for  the  Romans 
were  beojinning  to  simmer,  and  his  Holiness,  like 
many  other  potentates  at  that  time,  was  feeling  ner- 
vous) ;  but  the  yoimg  Louis  demurred  so  unequiv- 
ocally to  this  project  that  the  Demoiselles  de  la 
Creme  saw  it  was  useless  to  hold  parley  with  him. 
They  told  him  that  he  should  choose  his  own  pro- 
fession, and  that  they  would  support  him  until  he 
was  twenty-one.  Louis  chose  the  French  army,  in 
the  hope  that  the  Republic  would  last,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  war  with  Russia  to  free  the  Poles. 
He  was  accordingly  sent  to  Saint  Cyr,  and  was 
still  there  awaiting  nis  epaulet  of  sub-ueutenant  at 
the  time  of  which  I  am  writing,  in  1851. 

The  other  members  of  the  Hexametron  were,  M. 
Horace  Toupie,  a  student  of  medicine,  already  des- 
ignated as  tie  wag  of  our  company ;  Hugues  Cas- 
carot  and  Maximuien  Destoufies,  students  of  law ; 
Camille  Lan^e,  a  poet  and  journalist ;  and  myself, 
a  painter.  I  don't  believe  six  hearts  more  blithe 
and  careless,  six  souls  more  republican  and  earnest, 
six  purses  more  light,  or  six  tongues  more  defiant, 
could  have  been  found  in  the  whole  of  France,  ft^m 
Dunkirk  to  Bayonne.  We  deeply  hated  oppres- 
sion without  quite  understanding  what  it  meant, 
save  that  in  a  general  way  every  existing  govern- 
ment was  oppressive  and  every  man  in  office  an 
oppressor.  We  thoroughly  abominated  everything 
that  was  a  "sham,"  and  in  this  category  we  in- 
duded  a  good  number  of  things,  such  as  decora- 
tions, beadles'  maces,  the  titles  "Monsieur"  and 
«  Madame,"  false  teeth,  wigs,  dress-ooats,  cork- 
legs,  cardinal-archbishops,  commissaries  of  police, 
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State  dignitaries,  and  hair-dye.  We  were  very  fond 
of  workmen,  and  the  more  tattered  they  were  the 
better.  If  we  saw  a  beggar  particularly  disreputa- 
ble in  appearance,  dirty,  slipshod,  and  out-at-elbows, 
we  seldom  had  any  difficulty  in  eliciting  firom  him 
that  he  was  a  friend  of  liberty,  that  he  had  been 
persecuted,  and  that  he  wanted  a  few  sous.  We 
always  ^ave  him  the  money,  though  sometimes  it 
was  the  last  centime  we  possessed  ;  and  we  used  to 
look  at  each  other,  half  crying  to  think  we  could  not 
do  more.  Eh,  the  generous  young  fools  we  were ! 
and  how  many  "  friends  of  liberty  we  found  on  our 
path,  persecuted,  out-at-elbows,  and  ready  to  strip 
us  of  our  unsuspecting  pennies  I 

We  were  very  fond  of  one  another,  and  as  much 
together  as  hard  work  would  allow.  We  called 
each  other  "  tu,"  of  course,  and  wrote  to  each  other 
as  "  Mon  frfere."  We  all  of  us  —  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Louis  Cr^me  —  lived  in  the  same  street, 
that  old  Rue  de  PEcole  de  M^decine  which  nowa- 
days is  about  all  that  remains  of  our  cherished 
Quartier  Latin ;  and  we  were  alike  in  this  point, 
that  having  keen  appetites  for  everything  that  was 
good,  we  were  obliged  to  be  content  with  such  fru- 
gal fare  as  may  be  indulged  in  upon  £  60  a  year. 

There  was  one  of  us,  however,  who  could  afford 
to  be  a  little  less  self-denying,  and  that  was  Ca- 
mille  Lange,  the  poet  and  journalist.  Just  as  Louis 
CrCme  was  the  right  arm  of  our  society,  so  Ca- 
mille  Lange  was  the  head  and  brain  of  it.  He  was 
a  slight,  fair-headed  boy,  with  a  pink  girlish  face, 
and  hands  like  those  of  a  woman.  But  there  was  the 
stuff  of  a  young  devil  in  him,  and  if  ever  there  was 
a  wild  break-neck  scheme  to  propose,  it  was  he  who 
proposed  it  and  led  the  way.  There  had  been  some 
queer  and  hot  street-fights  between  1848  and  1851. 
Many  a  barricade  had  risen,  stood  a  siege,  and  been 
knocked  over  in  the  dust  amidst  heaps  of  dead  and 
wounded;  but  there  had  scarcely  been  a  single 
fight  in  which  CamiUe  Lange  had  not  taken  psurt, 
and  if  he  was  not  killed  fifty  times  over  during  the 
three  years,  it  is  probable  that  Fate,  being  a  wo- 
man, had  pity  on  a  boy  so  fair  and  brave.  He 
never  bragged  or  talked  much  of  his  adventures ; 
'  but  he  was  very  proud  of  a  sabre-cut  which  had 
almost  cloven  nis  left  shoulder  through,  and  still 
prouder,  if  possible,  of  a  bullet  which  had  broken 
two  of  his  ribs,  and  kept  him  three  months  in  bed. 
In  1851,  aged  then  nineteen  years  and  a  half,  he 
was  a  writer  on  the  staff  of  the  Pilori,  an  organ 
which  was  earnestly  advocating  the  abolition  of 
everybody.  As  he  wrote  very  gayly  when  he 
pleased,  he  could  have  aspired  to  a  nigher  and  less 
spitfire  kind  of  journal ;  but  it  was  his  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  Pilori  was  the  only  paper  in  Europe 
worth  reading,  and  as  he  earned  about  a  hundred 

Sounds  a  year  on  it  by  dint  of  daily  contributions, 
e  considered  himself  abundantly  paid,  and  would 
have  held  it  treason  to  desert.  He  nad  also  written 
three  manuscript  volumes  of  revolutionary  poems, 
with  the  unobtrusive  title  of  ^hvoBiaara  \aov ;  but, 
as  he  had  not  been  fortunate  enougn  to  find  a  pub- 
lidier  ambitious  of  going  to  prison  for  six  months, 
these  works  remained  imprinted. 

It  was  CamiUe  Lange  who  had  founded  the  Hex- 
ametron,  drawn  up  its  rules,  and  framed  its  consti- 
tution. The  objects  he  had  in  view  were  simple, 
and  were  clearly  explained  in  the  society's  minute- 
book,  on  the  first  pa^  of  which  was  written  in 
good  bold  text  a  preatnole  dated  firom  tibe  "  year  60 
of  the  great  Republic."  * 

*  The  Bepublican  Caleixlar  dated  fhim  the  22d  September,  1793. 


This  inspiriting  document,  which  procbdmed 
the  fixed  determination  of  the  Hexametron  to  put 
down  the  President  and  to  distribute  his  Civil  List 
amongst  the  poor,  and  which,  to  our  thinking, 
breathed  eloquence  of  no  common  order,  would 
alone  have  sufficed  to  give  Camille  Lange  the  lead- 
ership of  our  debates.  But  he  held  another  and 
yet  better  title  to  the  post  of  chief  in  that  he  was 
the  son  of  a  Deputy,  of  a  real  Republican  Deputy, 
who  speechified,  voted,  legislated,  and  ha4  ^^ 
advantage  over  many  other  Deputies,  that,  when 
ho  was  excited,  his  lungs  allowed  him  to  make 
twice  more  noise  than  twenty  ordinary  members 
put  together.  His  name  was  Demosthenes  Lan^ 
and  he  was  justly  proud  of  having  been  a  black- 
smith. When  he  entered  into  a  conversation  with 
a  stranger  he  never  failed  to  begin  with  the  words, 
"  I,  who  have  been  a  blacksmith,"  or,  "  I,  who  have 
wielded  the  sledge-hammer,"  suiting,  at  the  same 
time,  the  action  to  the  word,  and  swinging  his 
powerfiil  right  arm  in  a  way  that  made  inoffensive 
people  shiver.  He  was  six  feet  high,  proportion- 
ably  stout,  and  roared  lustily  even  when  saying 
merely  "Grood  morning."  ms  usual  dress  was  a 
suit  of  brown  velveteen,  leather  gaiters,  and  a  gray 
felt  hat,  which  he  wore  planted  firmly  on  his  bead, 
as  if  he  feared  to  lose  it.  Under  his  arm  he  car- 
ried a  forbidding-looking  staff,  which  would  have 
cracked  the  head  of  an  opponent  like  a  nutshell, 
and  kept  twenty  average  trenchmen  at  bay.  De- 
mosthenes Lange  was  one  of  those  men  who  rise  to 
the  surface  of  the  social  sea  after  a  revolution  like 
the  spars  of  a  wreck.  Under  Louis  Philippe  he 
had  been  the  demagogue  of  his  commune,  the  ter- 
ror of  the  mayor,  the  despair  of  the  curd.  He  took 
in  the  5iec/c,  read  Voltau^,  and  had  tried  to  bring 
up  his  son  according  to  the  precepts  contained  in 
Rousseau's  Emile.  He  was  greatly  respected  by 
his  fellow-villagers,  for  he  could  thrash  any  half- 
dozen  of  them  together,  and  occasionally  did  so  to 
adjust  little  differences  of  opinion.  It  is  known 
that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Prefect,  the  Bishop, 
and  the  General  of  the  Division  had  come  to  visit 
the  village,  Demosthenes  Lange  had  stood  in  the 
midst  of  the  road  with  his  arms  folded,  and  with- 
out deigning  to  doff  his  hat.  The  Prefect  had 
frowned,  the  Greneral  had  grunted,  the  Bishop  had 
looked  at  him  with  surprise,  and  had  then  taken 
the  initiative  of  bowing  himself;  but  the  black- 
smith had  held  good,  and  this  noble  act  of  Indepen- 
dence had,  without  doubt,  helped  considerably  to 
place  him  at  the  top  of  the  poll  in  the  popular 
elections  of  1848.  On  becoming  a  Deputy,  Demos- 
thenes Lange  had,  of  course,  given  up  his  forge. 
He  had  laid  by  money  enough  to  give  him  au  m- 
come  of  £400  a  year,  which,  added  to  the  twenty- 
five  francs  a  day  *  due  to  him  as  a  representative, 
was  enough  to  keep  him  cosily ;  the  more  so  as  he 
was  a  widower,  and  never  gave  his  son  a  centime, 
on  the  principle  that,  firom  sixteen  upwards,  a  boy 
should  take  care  of  himself.  Beside  him,  CanuUe 
looked  like  a  small  ash-tree  in  contrast  with  a  big 
oak.  The  boy  had  nothing  of  his  father's  looks^ 
and  resembled  him  only  in  his  dogged  obstinacy. 
Camille  was  as  frail  in  appearance  as  a  young 


There  are  ttiU  some  determined  Radicals  in  France  wlio  inalat  npca 
reckoning  by  it ;  and  there  is  a  newq>aper  wM  known  as  iba  oryaa 
of  MM.  Victor  Hugo,  Rochefort,  Michelet,  and  the  extreme  Repob- 
Ilcans,  wYAeh  prints  the  date  on  its  firont  page  aoeordtng  to  thli 
style.  Thus,  instead  of  1st  MoTember,  1869,  U  wouki  write,  lOCh 
Brumaire,  year  78. 

*  During  the  Republic  of  1848-51,  the  Deputies  reedred  £1  • 
day  during  the  sessioo :  they  now  reeeiTe  an  ammal  aalwy  ^ 
£500. 
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town-bred  nobleman.  He  was  well  taught,  becaose 
he  had  taught  himself  and  had  never  been  drugged 
with  books  that  were  distasteful  to  him.  It  is  not 
sore,  however,  that  his  father  thought  very  highly 
of  his  capacities.  He  would  have  much  preferred 
a  son  who  could  have  eaten  four  pounds  of  beef 
and  drunk  a  gallon  of  beer  at  a  sitting.  But  Ca- 
mille  had  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  ex-black- 
smith, whom  he  compared  in  his  mind  to  Gains 
Gracchus  and  Wat  Tvler,  and  although  he  seldom 
saw  him, — for  Mr.  Demosthenes  seemed  able  to 
eet  on  very  weU  without  his  son's  company, — yet 
ne  read  his  speeches,  wrote  enthusiastic  leaders 
unon  them,  and  pasted  them  in  a  gilt-leaved  album, 
which  he  read  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Somehow,  though,  Camille  had  never  spoken  to 
his  father  about  the  Hexametron,  which  surprised 
us  rather,  for  we  thought  so  well  of  our  society  that 
we  had  more  than  once  proposed  that  the  secret 
should  be  revealed  to  the  great  tribune,  and  that  he 
should  be  asked  to  become  our  patron.  But  Ca- 
mille had  always  opposed  this  notion,  either  from 
modesty  —  as  some  of  us  fancied — or  from  the 
fear  that  the  power^  demagogue  who  had  openly 
bearded  a  Prefect,  a  Greneral,  and  a  Bishop  might 
despise  a  league  of  six  striplings  who  could  not 
80  much  as  have  routed  twelve  co^-heavers  between 
them.  "  Let  us  wait,"  used  to  say  Camille,  "  until 
we  have  done  something  great  and  made  people 
talk  about  us.  Then  we  can  hold  up  our  heads, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  people  will  be  proud 
to  shake  us  bv  the  hand."  We  acquiesced,  looking 
forward  confidently  to  the  day  when  we  should  have 
done  something  else  than  drink  beer;  and  it  is 
thus  that,  during  the  first  nine  months  of  our  social 
existence  (March  to  November,  1851),  M.  Demos- 
thenes Lange  never  once  heard  about  us. 

The  day  came,  however,  when,  after  lying  quiet- 
hr  in  a  comer,  —  like  a  forgotten  shell  on  a  battle- 
field, to  use  the  striking  image  of  Horace  Toupie, 
—  £he  Hexametron  was  destined  to  explode  into 
deeds  of  glory  which  startled,  not  only  Mr.  Demos- 
thenes himself,  but  half  the  inhabitants  of  Paris. 
If  you  have  patience  to  listen  to  me,  I  will  tell  you 
how. 

u. 

Most  people  will  remember  that,  in  the  month  of 
November,  1851.  the  land  of  France  presented  the 
edifying  spectacle  of  a  nation  being  dragged  in  dif- 
ferent directions  by  four  parties  pretty  equally 
matched.  They  were  perfectly  disinterested,  these 
parties[;  all  they  wantea  waspower  and  the  free  dis- 
posal of  the  public  funds.  Tney  were  likewise  thor- 
oughly liberal  in  their  intentions,  and  hated  one  an- 
other heartily  as  became  true  Liberals.  The  party 
in  powerjwas  the  Purple ;  the  other  three  were  the 
Red,  White,  and  Blue.  Each  had  had  its  turn  in 
office ;  had  increased  the  taxes,  distributed  patron- 
age amongst  its  friends,  shut  up  its  rivals  in  prison, 
and  called  upon  the  country  to  rejoice.  Eacn  had, 
moreover,  in  its  turn  been  violently  unseated  by 
the  combined  efi)rts  of  the  remaining  three.  Thus, 
at  one  time,  the  Red,  Blue,  and  Purple  had  been 
in  league  against  the  White ;  after  that  the  White, 
Red,  and  Purple  had  overthrown  the  Blue ;  next, 
the  White,  Blue,  and  Purple  had  slan^tered  the 
Red;  and  now  the  Red,  White,  and  Blue  were 
doing  their  best  to  annihilate  the  Purple.  The 
chiefof  this  latter  party  was  a  man  wise  in  his  gen- 
eration, an  astute  politician  and  a  silent. 

In  1851  he  had  been  nearly  three  years  in  power. 


and  was  looking  forward  with  unfeigned  regret  to 
the  prospect  of  being  soon  obliged  to  cede  his  place 
to  ano^er.  But  wmlst  his  adversaries  spent  their 
time  in  braying  —  and  with  what  vigor  they  brayed 
those  only  can  realize  who  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  them  —  the  Purple  chief  worked  in  quiet 
for  the  interest  of  everybody  in  general,  but  more 
particularly  of  himself.  I  forget  at  what  precise 
time  it  was  that  stray  rumors  of  an  impending 
coup-d^etat  began  to  pervade  the  atmosphere;  for 
in  Paris  we  taU^  of  a  coup-^eiat  as  men  do  in  other 
countries  of  a  change  of  shirt.  But  gradually  these 
rumors  took  ground.  By  degrees  it  became  clear 
to  everybody  that,  matters  fiurly  considered,  a 
coujMl'etat  was  just  the  sort  of  thing  one  had  a 
right  to  expect.  The  only  question  was,  whether 
the  coup^elat  would  be  an  executive  or  a  parlia- 
mentary one?  whether  it  would  be  the  Assembly 
that  would  suppress  the  Purple  chief,  or  the  Purple 
chief  who  would  suppress  tne  Assembly  ?  and  on 
this  point  opinions  were  pretty  evenly  divided. 
Meanwhile,  those  well  versed  in  the  signs  of  the 
times  noticed  that  the  police  showed  a  contempt 
for  individual  freedom  in  forcible  dissonance  with 
the  principles  of  liberty ;  that  decorative  symbols, 
nobiliary  titles,  coronets,  and  plumes  were  being 
revived  in  a  manner  not  at  all  suggestive  of  equaf 
ity ;  and  that  supplies  of  ammunition,  extra  pay, 
rations  of  wine,  and  new  bayonets  were  being  dis- 
tributed to  the  troops  on  a  scale  that  looked  omi- 
nous .  for  fraternity. 

One  Thursday  evening  towards  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, —  I  well  remember  the  night,  for  it  froze  as  on 
the  Neva,  and  a  fierce  north  wind  was  sweeping 
the  dust  through  the  deserted  streets  in  clouds  that 
choked  and  bunded  one,  —  one  evening,  then,  four 
out  of  the  six  members  of  the  Hexametron  were 
gathered  together  round  the  table  in  a  parlor  of  the 
Uafi^  Rousseau,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  other 
two.  It  was  nine  o'clock,  and  the  two  missing 
members  were  Camille  Lange  and  Louis  CrSme.  It 
was  not  oflen  either  of  them  was  late ;  but  that  even- 
ing they  had  not  dined  with  us.  Camille  had  left 
word  that  his  editor  wanted  him  for  a  sudden  press 
of  work ;  and  Louis  had  written  a  short  note  to  say 
that  he  had  gone  back  to  Ssdnt  Cyr  to  try  and 
obtain  three  days'  leave  firom  his  General,  on  the 
ground  that  his  aunt  was  ill.  We  expected  them 
both  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  were  trying 
to  console  ourselves  for  their  absence  by  taking 
deep  pulls  from  the  society's  earthenware  jug,  and 
blowing  dense  clouds  from  our  clay  pipes.  There 
was  a  olazing  wood  fire  on  the  hearth.  The  red 
curtains  were  snugly  drawn,  the  doors  closely  shut, 
and  everything  had  been  arranged  by  our  careful 
host,  M.  Potiron,  to  make  us  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible whilst  we  plotted  the  overthrow  of  ^  the  State. 
But,  from  some  imaccountable  reason,  we  were  not 
gay  that  ni^t.  The  conversation  flagged.  Des- 
toufifes  and  Cascarot,  the  two  students  of  law,  were 
silent  and  meditative.  Toupie,  though  it  was  not 
in  his  nature  to  be  ever  cast  down,  sipped  his  beer 
thoughtfully,  as  if  perplexed  by  our  low  spirits. 
Myself,  I  felt  depressed,  although  I  scarcely  xnew 
why. 

"  Hark  to  the  wind,"  said  Horace  Toupie,  trying 
to  shake  off  the  oppressiveness  of  the  long  silence 
by  rising  and  peering  out  of  the  window.  "  How 
piteously  it  howls  I  One  would  swear  there  were 
a  whole  kennelful  of  black  dogs  outside." 

"  Don't  talk  of  black  dogs,  Toupie,"  murmured 
Maximilien  Destouffes,  who  was  a  Breton,  and. 
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like  all  Bretons,  superstitious.  "  They  say  in  Brit- 
tany that  the  howling  of  a  black  dog  bodes  misfor- 
tune." 

Horace  Toupie,  who  could  never  be  brought  to 
look  at  anything  seriously,  set  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek. 

"  Do  you  know,  Maximilien,"  he  said,  "  after  I 
have  heard  one  of  your  Breton  legends  I  fall  to 
speculating  as  to  what  it  would  be  uke  if  the  dead 
at  the  Morgue  were  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  steal  silently  through  the  streets,  and  come 
and  pull  me  out  of  bed  by  the  legs.  I  dreamed 
that  one  night  last  week.  Wlien  I  got  up  in  the 
morning  I  could  n't  brush  my  hair ;  it  stood  up  on 
end  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  Here,  Cascarot,  it's 
you  who  arc  monopolizing  the  beer-jug.  Ohlivioso 
levia  Massico  cihoria  exple.  Pass  it  round,  and  let 
us  see  if  we  can't  manage  all  the  four  of  us  to  look 
a  little  less  as  if  we  were  going  to  be  hanged.  If 
Camille  and  Louis  are  not  here  soon,  I  shall  vote 
for  whist  and  minstrelsy."  And  without  wjuting 
any  longer,  Toupie  struck  up  Beranger's  Roger 
Bontemps,  clapping  his  hands  vigorously  on  his 
knees  hy  way  of  accompaniment. 

Toupie's  voice  so  closely  resembled  a  shrill  cat- 
call that  we  joined  in  with  him  in  the  hope  of 
drowning  it.  This  made  him  redouble  his  efforts ; 
and  we  were  all  four  shouting  at  our  loudest,  when 
we  heard  hurried  footsteps  outside,  and  the  next 
minute  Camille  and  Louis  rushed  in  together,  both 
panting. 

"What's  up?"  we  all  cried,  stopping  short; 
for  the  new-comers  looked  flushed  and  excited. 

"  We  've  had  a  run  for  it,"  said  Camille,  throw- 
ing himself  down  in  a  chair  and  laughing.  "  Some- 
thing *8  in  the  wind,  my  fiiends  I  I'm  watched  by 
thepolice." 

Tliis  communication  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
us  to  our  legs  without  delay :  "  Watched  by  the 
police  ?  "  we  repeated. 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Louis  Creme,  who  was  fanning 
himself  with  his  handkerchief.  "I  was  coming 
over  the  Pont  St.  Michel  on  my  way  here,  —  for 
I  've  got  my  three  days'  leave,  —  when  who  should 
I  see  but  Camille,  running  as  if  the  cholera  were 
after  him ;  and  behind  him,  at  fifty  paces,  a  couple 
of  fellows  with  slouched  hats,  who  were  evidently 
in  pursuit 

"  Without  more  ado  I  darted  across  the  road  and 
barred  the  way  to  these  latter.  *  What  are  you  fol- 
lowing that  man  for?'  I  asked.  They  stopped 
astonished,  for  my  kepi,  my  sword,  and  the  cloak 
that  concealed  my  tunic  made  them  think  I  was  an 
officer.  *  Do  you  know  him  ? '  inquired  one  of 
them.  *No,'  I  answered,  thinking  it  as  well  to 
be  cautious.  *  Then,  Captain,  I  advise  you  not  to 
meddle  with  what 's  no  business  of  yours,*  rejoined 
the  other ;  and  they  tried  to  brush  past  me  to  go  on 
with  their  running.  But  1  wanted  to  give  friend 
Camille  time,  so  I  caught  hold  of  one  a£  them  by 
the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  said,  *  Citizen,  we  are 
living  under  a  republic ;  two  men  don't  run  after 
a  thud  without  reason ;  unless  you  tell  me  what 
you  're  about,  I  shall  conclude  you  're  up  to  no  good, 
and  exercise  my  undoubted  prerogative  of  throwing 
vou  into  the  Seine.*  I  must  mention  that  the 
bridge  and  quays  were  perfectlv  deserted,  so  that 
I  could  have  drowned  thepair  of  them  without  any- 
body being  the  wiser.  This  idea  seemed  to  occur 
to  them,  for  they  glanced  at  each  other  uneasilv, 
and  then  exclaimed  almost  together,  *  But  who  told 
you  we  were  following  that  man  ?    We  don't  know 


anything^  about  him.  We  're  running  home,  that  '■ 
all.'  *Yes,  Captain,'  went  on  the  fellow  1  waa 
holding,  *  we  're  both  servants  in  a  boarding-hoose 
at  the  Barri^re  St.  Jacques.  It  has  been  our  day 
out ;  but  we  have  got  to  be  in  by  ten  o'clock,  so  we 
are  making  the  most  of  the  half-hour  left  us.'  ^  By 
tMs  time  Camille  was  out  of  sight,  having  dL^ao- 
peared  up  a  slum ;  I  could  therefore  let  go  my  birds 
without  danger.  *  I  take  you  both  for  a  couple  of 
cut-purses,'  I  said,  ^ving  my  man  an  amicable  ^ip 
thai  made  him  gurgle ;  *but  I  *ve  no  proof;  so  Uiat 
I  must  deny  mysea  the  pleasure  of^  sending  vou 
over  the  parapet.  Only,  I  '11  tell  you  what.  You 
will  both  of  you  remain  standing  here  and  not  move 
until  I  am  off  the  bridge.  When  1  have  reached  the 
quay  you  may  go  on  wiUi  your  walk ;  and  in  case  yoa 
snould  really  be  servants,  here  are  a  couple  of  fr»iC8 
to  pay  you  a  cab  home.  But  mind,  if  I  catch  you 
running  again  — '  *  You  11  give  us  in  [charge  ? ' 
grinned  one  of  them.  *  No,  not  such  a  fooV  1  re- 
joined, *  for  I  am  convinced  that  you  are  cut-purses 
on  excellent  terms  with  the  police ;  but  I  shall  run 
into  one  of  those  public-houses  yonder  and  denounce 
you  as  a  pair  of  "  mouchards.*'  Republican  work- 
men don  t  like  that  wgrd^  and  it  would  only  take 
me  a  few  seconds  to  get  together  a  dozen  brave  fel- 
lows who  would  look  upon  it  as  a  real  treat  to  have 
five  ndnutes'  fun  withyou.*  This  threat  had  its  doe 
effect  upon  them.  Tliey  turned  yellow  and  re- 
mained as  motionless  as  mice  on  the  bridge  whUst  I 
hastened  off  towards  the  quay.  Once  out  of  then* 
sight,  I  set  off  running  as  nard  as  I  could  in  the  di- 
rection taken  by  Camille,  and  caught  him  up  at  last 
near  the  Panthlon.  He  swears  the  two  fellows  were 
mouchards,  which  is  very  likely  ;  but  1  know  noth- 
ing more  about  the  matter  than  what  I  have  just 
told  you." 

We  had  listened  in  profound  silence  whilst  Louis 
was  speaking.  There  was  a  mystery  in  the  adven- 
ture which  fascinated  us.  The  fact  that  our  presi- 
dent should  be  under  the  8uper\'ision  of  the  police  re- 
flected an  amount  of  cremt  upon  the  society  of 
which  we  all  felt  disposed  to  take  our  share.  When 
Louis  had  finished,  we  looked  at  each  other  triumph- 
antly, as  though  to  say  that  the  day  had  come  at 
last,  and  that  something  great  and  unusual  vras  go- 
ing to  be  required  of  us.  Camille  observed  this  ex- 
change of  glances ;  and  notwithstanding  his  innate 
modesty,  could  not  help  seeming  elated  by  it.  Hl§ 
eyes  sparkled  as  he  proceeded  with  his  narrative, 
still  panting  and  excited. 

"  Yes ;  Louis  did  me  a  good  service  when  he 
stopped  those  two  fellows,  for  as  I  tell  you  there  *s 
something  in  the  wind.  When  I  went  to  the  PUori 
office  this  evening,  I  found  Topignon,  m  v  editor,  pale 
and  nervous.  He  has  been  dogged  about  p^iiist- 
ently  during  the  last  three  days  by  a  fellow  who 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem  from  the 
crown  of  his  hat  to  the  sole  of  his  boots  inclusively. 
It 's  the  same  with  Tartine,  our  chronieueury  who  is 
growing  melancholy  and  doesn't  like  tne  look  of  it. 
The  letters  of  our  Belgian  correspondent  must  have 
been  opened  at  the  post-office  for  the  last  three 
weeks,  for  we  find  some  curious  marift  on  the  envel- 
opes ;  and  we  learn  from  our  correspondent  by  a 
telegram  that  he  has  sent  two  letters  which  have 
never  reached  us  at  all.  But  this  is  not  the  worst. 
Clampin  and  Riflard,  the  two  Deputies  of  the  J/on- 
tagne,  told  Topignon  to-day  that  they  too  are  being 
^watched ;  that  me  number  of  police  at  all  the  sta- 
tions is  being  doubled ;  and  that  new  battalions  of 
[soldiers  are  coming  into  Paris  every  day." 
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"  They  're  right  there,"  interrupted  Louis.  "  Some 
old  Saint-Cynans  came  to  the  school  yesterday ; 
two  of  them  are  in  the  29th  Carbineers  and  three  in 
the  115th  foot.  They  told  us  they  had  been  dosed 
with  reviews  during  the  last  monUi  until  they  were 
sick.  Yet  they  swear  bv  the  President  and  talk  al- 
ready of  a  restoration  ot  the  Empire  as  if  it  were  a 
thingaccomplished." 

"  We  must  be  ready  now  to  act,"  broke  in  Maxi- 
milien  Destouffes,  in  an  exulting  voice.  "  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  tussle  between  the  Assembly  and  the 
Tyrant  must  soon  end  in  a  fight.  The  army  is  for 
the  President,  but  the  people  are  for  the  Republic." 

"  So  are  all  the  student^,"  rejoined  Hugues  Cas- 
carot,  who  was  from  Marseilles,  and  spoke  in  a 
quick  Proven9al  accent.  "  Bagasse  /  we  can  make 
up  a  good  fighting  party.  I  've  been  sounding  the 
iJcole  de  Droit  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  term, 
and  I  Ve  not  found  a  man  who  was  n't  with  us." 

"  And  I  will  answer  for  the  School  of  Medicine," 
exclaimed  Toupie.  "  You  should  hear  how  we  talk 
in  the  dissecting-room.  I  reckon  if  Maupas,  the 
Prefect  of  Police,  could  listen  to  us  he  would  feel 
his  flesh  creep  a  little,  and  take  care  not  to  come 
within  hail  of  the  Amphitheatre." 

"  I  don't  believe  I  can  rely  upon  a  single  one  of 
our  fellows,"  murmured  Louis,  rather  piteously. 
"  We  're  all  counts  and  viscounts  in  that  shop.  I 
don't  think  there  are  a  dozen  true  republicans 
amonff  us." 

"  Never  mind.  You  alone  are  worth  twelve  doz- 
en," answered  Toupie ;  "  though,  if  I  'd  been  you, 
I  should  have  pitched  those  two  mouchards  into  the 
water,  one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  But  it  'a  always 
the  way  with  you  strong  fellows,"  continued  the 
student  of  medicine  ruefiuly.  "When  Providence 
throws  a  mouchard  across  your  path,  you  give  him 
forty  sous  as  a  token  of  your  esteem." 

Louis  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  It  remains  to 
be  proved  that  they  were  mouchards,"  he  said, 
pouring  all  that  remained  of  the  beer  into  his  glass, 
and  tossing  off  the  contents  at  a  draught.  "  Per- 
haps, after  all,  the  v  were  only  cut-throats,  which  is 
a  presumption  in  their  favor." 

"  If  it  had  been  so,  you  would  n't  have  seen  me 
run,"  answered  Camille,  quickly.  "  I  know  they 
were  spies.  When  Topi^on  told  me  he  had  been 
watched,  I  rememberea  tnat  one  of  the  men  Louis 
stopped  had  been  playing  shadow  to  me  for  the  past 
weeK.  On  coming  out  of  the  oflice  I  saw  him  wait- 
ing for  me  on  the  pavement  opposite,  with  another 
I  had  not  seen  before.  If  I  ran,  it  was  to  give  them 
the  slip,  so  that  they  should  not  see  where  I  went. 
I  shoutd  n't  have  ventured  to  come  here  if  they  had 
followed  me  close." 

*<  And  now  to  business,"  said  Maximilien,  whose 
relish  for  grim  talk  was  irrepressible. 

"  Yes,"  assented  Camille, "  to  business.  I  have 
a  six-chamber  revolver,  a  double-barrelled  gun,  and 
a  good  supply  of  cartridges.  Have  all  you  fellows 
got  arms  r  " 

We  all  replied  afltaiatively.  Toupe,  besides  a 
revolver,  possessed  an  old  flintlock  of  his  grandfa- 
ther's. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  Camille.  "  Then  to-morrow 
and  the  next  dav  must  be  spent  in  telling  everybody 
we  can  trust  to  be  preparea.  Louis,  as  you  are  on 
three  days'  leave,  you  can  join  in  the  work,  —  only 
you  must  n't  go  about  in  uniform.  I  have  a  list  of 
1,500  workmen  who  took  part  in  all  the  risings  of 
1848,  and  who  are  known  to  be  disaffected.  Toupie, 
Destouffes,  and  Cascarot  have  each  got  a  list,  too,  of 


workmen  and  students.  Eveiy  one  of  them  must 
be  seen.  Turn  by  turn,  two  of  us  must  sit  up  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  j-emain  with  our  windows  open, 
so  as  to  be  on  the  alert  should  anything  be  attempt- 
ed in  the  dark.  We  must  also  have  a  password 
and  a  counterpass,  to  ser\'e  all  the  fighters  as  a  ral- 
lying cry.     What  shall  these  words  be  ?  " 

"Hexa  and  Metron,  of  course,"  exclaimed 
Destouffes,  Cascarot,  Louis,  and  I  together. 

"  I  venture  to  observe,"  sjud  Toupie,  "  that,  if  we 
select  these  two  words,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  give 
all  the  workmen  a  lesson  in  Greek,  to  teach  them 
how  to  pronounce.    For  this  reason  I  protest." 

"  Can't  you  be  serious  a  single  hour,  Toupie  ?  " 
retorted  Uamille,  biting  his  ups.  "Don't  you 
know  that  at  any  moment  we  may  be  called  upon  to 
raise  a  barricade,  and  that  before  three  days  are 
over  you  and  I  and  the  lot  of  us  may  be  sleeping 
side  %  side  on  the  slabs  of  the  Morgue  ?  " 

"That's  what  I  should  define  as  giving  a  man 
a  pleasant  foretaste,"  replied  Toupie,  demurely. 
"  It 's  like  Henri,  whom  I  always  find  drawing  pic- 
tures of  men  with  their  heads  broken  when  I  go  in- 
to his  studio." 

Henri  was  myself. 

"  By  the  way,  Henri,"  said  Camille,  reminded 
by  Toupie's  remark  of  a  painting  I  had  been  work- 
ing at  for  some  weeks,  "  nave  you  finished  your  pic- 
tiu^  of  us  six  together  yet  ?  " 

"I  finished  it  this  morning.  You  saw  the 
sketch  ?  We  are  all  six  on  a  barricade,  you  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  us  with  a  revolver  in  one  hand 
and  a  red  flag  in  the  other." 

"Thanks,"  answered  Camille,  reddening;  and 
with  this  he  drew  from  under  his  cloak  a  parcel 
made  of  silver  paper,  which  he  gravely  opened. 
"  Here  is  that  flag,"  he  said  ;  and  with  a  jerk  un- 
folded a  splendid  blood-red  banner  in  silk,  with  the 
words  "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,"  inscribed 
on  one  side ;  ana  the  single  word  "  Hexametron  " 
wrought  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  other. 

We  all  stood  up  together,  glowing  with  emotion  ; 
even  Toupie  was  moved.  And  as  in  France,  among 
republicans  of  twenty,  no  emotion  can  exist  with- 
out embraces,  we  threw  ourselves  sobbing  into  each 
other's  arms,  vowing  by  the  bright  ruby  flag  that,  if 
we  were  not  shortly  installed  at  the  Tiiilenes  with 
a  now  Democratic  Government  pledged  to  liberty, 
equality,  fraternity,  and  no  taxes,  it  would  be  no 
fault  of  ours. 

ui. 

The  remaining  arrangements  were  soon  made. 
It  was  agreed  that "  Hexa  "  and  "  Metron  "  should 
be  the  pass  and  counterpass,  that  the  next  few  days 
should  De  devoted  altogether  to  propagandism,  that 
the  night-watching  should  begin  that  very  evening 
in  my  studio,  and  that  Camil^  and  I  should  be  the 
watchers.  It  was  also  decided  that  Camille  should 
lodge  with  me  for  the  present,  so  as  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  mouchards,  who  were  presumably 
foflowing  him,  because  of  his  connection  with  the 
PUori;  that  interesting  organ  being  unquestionably 
doomed  to  perish  amongst  the  first  in  the  event  of  a 
coup^*€tat.  It  was  past  eleven  by  the  time  we  had 
done  planning.  We  were  all  flushed,  but  none  of 
us  tired,  and  we  were  about  to  ring  for  a  bottle  of 
Burgundy  to  toast  success  to  our  arms,  when  on  a 
sudden  there  was  a  hurried,  nervous  knock  at  the 
door,  and  before  we  had  had  time  to  answer,  or 
even  to  look  round,  M.  Potiron,  the  host  of  the  cafd 
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tiimbled  into  the  room,  looking  as  white  as  a  sheet, 
and  with  hb  teeth  chattering. 

M.  Potiron,  it  should  be  remarked,  was  essential- 
ly a  man  of  peace,  and  a  firm  friend  of  existing  in- 
Btitntions.  The  mission  of  a  citizen,  as  he  under- 
stood it,  was  to  sail  with  the  current,  not  to  go  against 
it.  Therefore,  when  the  breeze  was  Orleanist,  M. 
Potiron  hoisted  the  blue  flag  and  manned  his  bark 
to  the  tune  of  "  Vive  le  l&i  I  "  When  the  wind 
shifted  and  blew  freedomwards,  he  sent  a  red  pen- 
non up  to  his  mizzen-mast,  and  cried  louder  than  any- 
body, **  Vive  la  R6publique  I "  He  was  an  honest 
publican,  equitable  in  his  measures,  and  was  wedded 
to  a  pretty  wife,  whose  winsome  presence  behind 
the  counter  did  no  harm  to  the  trade  of  the  "  Ca£6 
Rousseau.''  We  had  selected  M.  Potiron's  estab- 
lishment for  our  bi-weekly  meetings,  because  it  was 
comfortable  and  retired,  because  uie  beer  was  good, 
because  the  coffee  was  drinkable,  and  because  we 
could  have  a  private  room,  — four  conditions  not  al- 
ways to  be  found  in  other  caf<^s. 

We  supposed  that  M.  Potiron  had  an  idea  that 
we  must  be  a  club  of  some  kind,  but  we  had  never 
honored  him  with  our  full  confidence ;  for  it  is  an 
unfortunate  circumstance  to  be  noted  in  connection 
with  French  publicans,  that  many  of  them  —  even 
such  honest  men  as  M.  Potiron  —  are  not  always 
above  the  seductions  held  out  by  the  Rue  de  Jdru- 
salem;  but  will  make  an  agreement  with  the 
authorities  of  that  locality  to  report  the  sayings  of 
their  customers  in  consideration  of  a  yearly  wage. 
To  do  M.  Potiron  justice,  we  did  not  class  him  in 
this  category ;  but  we  had  made  it  a  rule  to  be 
cautious,  and  we  had  not  been  sorry  to  notice  that 
our  private  room  was  so  large,  and  the  door  of  it 
BO  thick,  that  anybody  listening  .outside  to  try  and 
catch  what  we  said  would  have  to  spend  his  time 
unjprofitably. 

The  sudden  irruption  of  M.  Potiron  took  us 
aback. 

*'  O  gentlemen  I  for  mercy's  sake,  tell  me  the 
truth!"  he  began  in  a  voice  of  consternation. 
"  You  're  not  conspiring  to  overthrow  the  Republic, 
are  you  ?  " 

"  It 's  not  very  likely,"  answered  Camille,  dryly. 
"  Who  put  such  an  idea  into  your  head  ?  " 

M.  Potiron  seemed  so  embarrassed  for  a  reply,  that 
there  is  no  knowing  what  he  would  have  said,  had 
not  his  wife  appeared  opportunely  to  extricate  him 
from  his  difficulty.  Sne  lookea  almost  ^  much 
flurried  as  her  husband;  but  quietly  so,  as  be- 
seemed a  pretty  woman  The  Hexametron  en 
masse  rose  gallantly  to  receive  her. 

"O  gentlemen,  she  said^ — beginning  in  the 
same  way  as  her  lord,  but  more  discreetlv,  and 
taking  the  precaution  of  closing  the  door  behind 
her,  —  "  O,  gentlemen  1  is  all  this  true  ?  " 

"What  true,  madame?"  asked  Louis  Crdme, 
who  in  women's  presence  felt  as  much  at  home  as 
on  his  saddle.  "Have  they  been  telling  you  that 
we  are  a  gang  of  brigands  ?  " 

"  Not  quite,  monsieur,"  answered  Madame  Poti- 
ron, fixing  her  eyes  on  the  handsome  face  of  the 
young  cadet  and  then  blushing  a  little.  "  But  —  " 
Here  she  hesitated  a  moment,  laid  a  finger  myste- 
riously on  her  lips,  and  lowered  her  voice.  "  But 
the  police  have  been  here." 

"  Bless  those  police  1 "  muttered  Toupie ;  "  I  'm 
beginning  to  think  we've  had  too  mucn  of  them 
to-night'^ 

"  X  es,  gentlemen,  an  inspector  from  the  Prefec- 
ture, assented  M.  Potiron,  plaintively.    "  He  came 


in  this  evening  as  I  've  seen  him  do  before,  but 
this  time  he  turned  his  two  eyes  upon  me  like  the 
glasses  of  a  dark  lantern,  and  saia  in  a  tone  that 
made  me  run  cold ;  *  You  don't  harbor  oecret 
societies  here,  do  you,  M.  Potiron  ? '  *  Not  I,'  was 
my  answer ;  *  but  why  ? '  *  O  notlung,*  he^  re- 
joined, in  a  tone  as  uncomfortable  as*  the  first  tipie. 
*  Only  tiiey  told  me  you  did ;  so  I  thought  I  'd  ^uat 
step  in,  out  of  friendship,  and  show  you  a  cnnous 
arUcle  in  the  Criminal  Code,  which  I  came  acroM 
this  morning.  It  says,  that  any  person  or  persons 
harboring  conspirators  are  liable  to  be  treated  as 
accomplices,  and  may  be  condemned  to  the  full 
penalties  incurred  by  tiie  people  they  harbor, — 
transportation  for  instance,  or  penal  servitude  for 
life.'^  M.  Potiron  choked  sUghtly  as  he  pro- 
nounced this  last  sentence,  and  was  going  to  paro- 
ceed  with  further  gloomy  developments,  when  his 
wife  cut  him  short  by  tellmg  him  to  go  and  attend 
to  his  business  in  the  cafe. 

"  Let  me  talk  to  these  gentlemen,"  she  said,  evi- 
denUy  reassured  by  a  closer  look  at  us  that  we 
were  not  so  black  as  we  were  painted ;  and  as  M. 
Potiron  delayed  somewhat  to  obey,  she  gave  a 
small  stamp  of  impatience. 

[Concluded  next  week.] 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 
Mr.  Ruskin,  the  new  Slade  Rrofessor  of  Art  at 
Oxford,  will  begin,  in  February,  a  course  of  leotures 
on  the  materials  of  Art.  ^ 

Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti  has  a  volume  of  Poems  in 
the  press  which  is  to  extend  to  300  or  400  pp^  and 
appear  next  spring.  It  will  contain  much  eany  and 
much  recent  work.  The  sonnets  recenUy  printed  in 
the  Fortnightiy  Review  indicate  one  of  its  sources  o£ 
interest. 

The  original  autograph  score  of  Mocarf  s  Don 
Giovanni  is  preserved  in  the  possession  of  Madame 
Viardot  Garcia  at  her  villa  at  Baden-Baden.  It  is 
handsomely  bound  in  parts,  kept  in  a  carved  oak 
case  securely  locked,  and  fiuitened  to  the  waU  of 
the  building. 

One  of  the  London  comic  papers  says,  unkindly, 
that  <'  His  Insanity  the  King  or  Bavaria  has  given 
orders  to  the  Meissen  manufectory  of  (Dresden) 
china  to  prepare  a  group  of  *  Lohengrin  and  the 
Swan,'  as  a  present  to  Ricnard  Wagner.  The  swan 
will  always  remind  the  illustrious  composer  of  the 
goose,  his  royal  patron." 

Mlle.  Nilsson  possesses  a  collection  of  rare  and 
precious  stones  of  considerable  value.  The  ftir 
cantatrice  is  also  the  owner  of  a  rare  manuscript  of 
sreat  antiquity,  written  in  Grothic  letters  of  saver 
by  a  Bishop  of  the  Goths.  This  woric  was  found 
durinz  the  sacking  of  Prague,  and  formerly  be- 
longed to  Qneen  Christina  of  Sweden.  It  was 
given  to  Mile.  Nilsson  by  an  admirer,  the  Count 
John  George  of  DubnikL 

There  is  something  wonderfully  grotesque  in  the 
Japanese  mind,  with  all  its  genuine  force.  It  ap- 
pears that  whenever  the  Mikado  ^oes  abroad  the 
upper  windows  of  the  streets  through  which  he  pass- 
es are  closed  and  sealed  up  with  paper  bands,  '*  so 
that  no  one  may  look  down  upon  nim,'*  —  not,  that 
is,  despise  him,  but  stand  on  a  greater  elevation 
than  he.  At  least,  tiiat  is  the  theory  in  Siam,  where 
«>urtiers  arc  required  to  approacn  the  sovereign 
nopping,  like  so  many  highly  decorated  toads,  ror 
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fear  their  heads  should  be  higher  than  his.  The 
Japanese  custom  was,  it  appears,  observed  for  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  recently,  as  a  final  proof  of  the 
honor  in  which  the  Mikado  held  his  English  ally. 

The  terrible  famine  which  has  been  raging  in 
Algeria  for  the  last  two  years  has  obliged  the 
French  Goyemment  to  look  elsewhere  than  in  that 
unfortunate  colony  for  its  supplies  of  horses  for  the 
light  cayahry.  The  stock  of  small  wiry  «  Arabs" 
which  were  bred  in  Algeria,  and  which  did  such 
excellent  service  in  the  Crimea,  in  Italy,  and  in 
Mexico,  has  been  pretty  nearly  exterminated,  so  that 
for  the  next  seven  or  eight  years,  at  least,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  obtain  these  valuable  chargers  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  for  the  French  service. 

^  "  Everybody  now  plays  Bdzique,"  says  the  Pe- 
riod. "  May  we,  therefore,  suggest  to  everybody 
that  it  would  oe  much  more  rational  to  count  by  units 
instead  of  by  tens,  as  it  is  at  present  the  fashion  to 
do  ?  We  would  make  the  game  100  up,  instead  of 
1,000,  counting  sequence  25  instead  of  250 ;  double 
B^zique  50  instead  of  500,  kings  8  instead  of  80, 
each  ten  one,  instead  of  10.  We  are  sorry  to  see 
that  *  Cavendish '  indorses  the  decimal  method  ; 
but,  surely,  on  recomddering  the  question,  he  would 
admit  that  units  are  much  more  easy  to  count,  and 
that  our  proposed  method  has  the  obvious  advan- 
tage of  simplicity.  It  would  be  just  as  rational  to 
count  points  at  whist  by  tens,  and  make  100  game, 
as  to  count  B^zique  by  tens  and  hundreds." 

A  German  paper  tells  an  odd  story  of  a  trick 
played  not  long  since  on  a  landowner  in  an  ag- 
ricultural district  of  Silesia.  This  eentleman,  a 
Herr  Sclirei,  had  a  quarrel  with  a  neighlxM*,  which 
led  to  a  long  correspondence,  and  in  one  of  his 
letters  he  greatly  provoked  his  antagonist  by  speak- 
ing ironically  of  the  **  Attic  salt "  with  which  he 
flavored  his  epistolary  style.  A  few  djys  after 
there  appeared  in  the  local  paper  the  following 
advertisement:  "Attic  salt  and  other  salts  for 
cattle  may  always  be  obtained  at  my  farm. — 
Schrei."  This  advertisement  immediately  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  a  zealous  official  who  was  em- 
ployed in  the  district  to  administer  the  salt 
monopoly  of  the  Government,  and  he  directed  one 
of  his  subordinates  to  go  at  once  to  Herr  Schrei's 
farm  and  search  the  premises  for  the  salt  in  ques- 
tion. The  subordinate,  after  going  idl  over  the 
farm  and  looking  in  every  coroer  for  the  smuggled 
commodity,  reported  as  follows :  "  Having  learnt 
from  the  local  paper  that  a  foreign  salt  under  the 
name  of  <  Attic  salt' had  been  imported  into  this 
district,  I  searched  the  house  and  farm  of  the 
farmer  Schrei,  who  had  been  suspected  of  the 
fraud ;  but  no  trace  of  Attic  salt  was  to  be  found 
about  him." 

Speakdto  of  Professor  Max  Miiller*s  remarkable 
lecture  on  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  annihilation 
(which  we  printed  last  week),  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette says :  "  In  this  lecture,  remarkable  alike  for 
its  profound  investigation  and  the  finished  brevity 
ana  clearness  of  its  style,  the  professor  discussed 
and  controverted  tbe  popular  superficial  notion  that 
the^  religion  of  the  vast  minority  of  mankind,  and 
which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a  Boman 
Catholic  bishop,  nad  anticipated  the  purest  moral 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  offers  its  believers 
no  more  consolins  and  satisArlng  solution  of  Uie 
great  mysteries  of  evil  and  aeath  than  the  repose 


of  Buddha  and  the  corruptions  engrafted  upon  it, 
he  shows  that  the  Mrvftna,  to  which  every  true 
Buddhist  should  aspire,  was,  as  the  founder  taught, 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  perfect  renunciation  and 
supreme  resignation.  It  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
the  Christian  world  to  learn  that  a  religion  which 
is  still  held  by  the  largest  portion  of  the  human 
race  is  not  based  upon  Annihilation.  Mr.  Max 
Muller  concluded  his  lecture  with  a  touching  apo- 
logue from  the  Buddhist  Scriptures,  in  which  the 
true  doctrine  of  NirvlUia  renunciation  and  resigna- 
tion is  embalmed." 

A  NOTEWORTHY  mural  picture  has  just  been  com- 
pleted in  Universi^  Hidl,  Gordon  Square,  a  college  of 
which  the  late  Crabb  Robinson  ^  was  one  of  the  most 
active  founders  and  which  he  had  in  his  lifetime 
largely  endowed."  The  piurport  and  nature  of  this 
memorial  are  clearly  indicated  in  Mr.  Sadler's 
"  Reminiscences,"  as  follows ;  « It  is  intended  to 
decorate  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  dining-room, 
which  are  well  suited  for  the  purpose,  with  a  mural 
painting  in  monoc^irome  by  Ed?rard  Armita?e, 
Esq.,  A.  R.  A.,  bavins  for  its  subject  Henry  Craob 
Robinson  surrounded  oy  many  of  his  most  distin- 
guished literary  and  artistic  friends.  The  aim  will 
be  to  represent  these  distinguished  persons  rather 
OB  they  have  been  graven  on  Mr.  Robinson's  mem- 
ory, and  have  presented  themselves  to  him  in  his 
happiest  reveries,  than  with  reference  to  any  chro- 
nological or  local  arrangement."  An  English  pa- 
per Sms  describes  the  painting  :  **  The  picture  dis- 
poses itself  into  six  ^ups.  On  the  fiulher  left 
Mrs.  Barbanld  is  seen  in  earnest  talk  with  Mr. 
Wakefield ;  Godwin,  Hazlitt,  Clarkson,  and  Walter 
Savage  Landor  stand  by.  Next  is  a  company  over 
which  Wilhehn  von  Schlegel  and  Mdme.  de  Stael 
preside.  The  Germans  nave  a  compartment  to 
themselves,  wherein  the  well-marked  portraits  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller  at  once  arrest  the  eye ;  *  the 
Lake  poets '  also  hold  a  conspicuous  position.  The 
next  scene  opens  darkly  with  the  grand,  wild  head 
of  Edward  lrvin«r;  lieneath  Samuel  Rogers  has 
taken  his  seat.  On  a  sofa  near  at  hand  Lady 
Byron  is  listening  to  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  — 
neither  portrait  being  flattered.  Talibnrd,  Arnold, 
Bunsen,  and  others  are  near.  The  selection  has 
been  made  by  '  the  committee ' ;  the  pictorial  treat- 
ment we  owe  to  Mr.  Armitage.  The  picture  is  fifty- 
six  feet  long,  and  the  figures,  thirty-four  in  number, 
are  somewhat  over  life-Sze." 

Thk  London  Times  sounds  a  fearfid  note  of 
alarm.  It  is  much  to  be  feared,  it  says,  that  Eng- 
land, or  at  least  London,  is  at  this  moment  threat- 
ened with  the  invasion  of  a  formidable  disease. 
**  We  have  from  time  to  time  mentioned  the  unusu- 
al activity  of  certain  kinds  of  Fever  in  the  metrop- 
olis and  other  great  towns,  but  there  is  more  to 
be  told  than  meets  the  eye  in  the  Registrar-Gen- 
eral's Returns,  and  it  wiU  need  all  our  vigilance 
to  protect  us  from  the  serious  risks  of  the  coming 
winter.  How  busily  Scarlet  Fever  is  at  work  the 
weekly  bills  of  morUdity  teach  us  only  too  plainly ; 
but  for  die  last  three  months  a  new  and  more  insidi- 
ous enemy  has  been  in  the  field.    To  many  persons 

—  perhaps,  indeed,  to  many  medical  practitioners 

—  •  Relapsing  Fever '  may  be  a  disease  known  only 
by  tradition  or  description,  for  it  is  a  fact,  wc  be- 
lieve, that  for  a  perioa  of  thirteen  years  hardly  a 
case  of  the  disorder  was  seen  in  the  United  King- 
dom.   The  80,000  cases,  for  instance,  treated  dur- 
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ed  not  a  single  specimen  of  this  particular  Fever, 
although  at  a  former  period  it  had  been  alarmindy, 
prevalent.  When  we  say  that  it  is  known  also  oy 
the  name  of  *  Famine  Fever,'  we  shall  have  given 
some  idea  of  its  origin  and  character,  and  yet  it 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  more  terrible  plague 
which  proverbially  follows  dearth.  The  *  Famine ' 
Fever  of  which  we  have  now  to  speak  is  not  in 
itself  or  immediately  a  destructive  disease.  It  is 
very  rarely  fatal,  and  corresponds  in  its  principal 
characteristics  rather  with  the  *  Low  Fever  *  of  our 
medical  nomenclature  than  with  any  of  the  more 
violent  forms  of  the  malady.  It  is  dangerous  from 
its  extreme  communicability  and  its  distressing 
consequences.  It  is  easily  caught ;  it  is  easily  car- 
ried fit)m  place  to  place ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  deal 
with;  ana  it  leaves  the  unhappy  victim  predis- 
posed by  weakness  and  exhaustion  to  the  attacks 
of  more  acute  complaints.  *  Relapsing  Fever,'  in 
fact,  is  the  ally  and  provider  of  Typhus." 

Spiritualism,  if  we  may  credit  it«  French  organ, 
which  appears  twice  a  month  at  Lyons,  is  making 
progress  m  France,  especially  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  provincial  towns.  Readers  of  this  periodical 
are  assured  in  an  editor's  standing  note  that  "  com- 
munications between  the  spirit  world  and  the  cor- 
poral world  are  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  consti- 
tute no  supernatural  fact ;  and  hence  traces  of  them 
are  to  be  found  among  every  people  at  every  epoch ; 
in  the  present  day  thejr  are  general  and  patent  to 
all  the  world."  A  medium  (anonymous^  discourses 
to  his  son  on  the  advantages  of  <<  la  meoiumnite,"  a 
word  which  has  not  as  yet  received  the  sanction  of 
that  sceptical  body  the  French  Academy.  This 
spirit  assures  us  that  the  faculty  of  "  meoiumnite 
est  inn^  chez  tons  les  hommes,  quoiqu'elle  ne  se 
ddveloppe  chez  tons  ^galement,  et  la  preuve  que 
cette  faveur  doit  etre  m^tee,  c'est  que  dans  cer- 
tains cas  elle  est  retiree  k  oeux  qui  n'en  sont  plus 
di^es."  In  another  number  the  spirit  of  Lacor- 
daure,  who  delivers  a  discourse  very  different  in 
matter  and  manner  fix>m  any  that  he  preached  at 
Notre  Dame  during  his  lifetime,  comes  forward  to 
declare  that  the  Church  is  one  and  indivisible,  and 
that  le  p^re  Hyacinthe  has  suffered  persecution  for 
maintaming  this  doctrine.  But  by  far  the  most 
garrulous  of  all  the  spirits  is  that  of  Mdme.  Fouquet, 
who,  under  the  heading  "  Freely  ye  have  received, 
freely  give,"  communicates  each  fortnight  certain 
new  and  sure  remedies  against  all  kinds  of  human 
disorders.  In  the  most  recent  number  is*  a  commu- 
nicadon  fix)m  the  poet  Ponsard,  who,  perhaps  from 
want  of  faith  in  French  sculptors,  returns  to  express 
a  hope  that  the  project  of  erecting  a  statue  to  his 
memory  will  not  be  carried  out.  In  its  place  he 
would  prefer  a  school  for  the  children  of  working 
men ;  and  should  his  wish  be  adopted  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  he  promises  that  at  each  distribution  of 
school  prizes  "  son  esprit  satislait,  planant  dans  I'es- 
pace  au-dessus  de  ces  petites  tdtes  blondes  et  brunes, 
allant  des  ^l^ves  aux  professeurs,  leur  inspirera  de 
chaleureux  discours,  de  donees  paroles  de  paix 
d'amour  et  de  fratemitd." 

The  Academy  publishes  the  following  interest- 
ing note  from  "Afr.  A.  H.  Layjurd,  touching  the 
recent  discoveries  at  Pompeii ;  — 

^^  Naples^  October  14,  1869.  —  Amongst  the  most 
recent  discoveries  at  Pompeii  there  is  one  of  con- 
siderable interest  and  altogether  of  a  novel  charac- 
ter.    On  the  walls  of  a  house  of  no  great  size  and 


evidently  belonging  to  persons  of  the  poorer  daw, 
was  found  a  view  of  the  Amphitheatre  c^  Pompeii, 
of  the  city  walls  and  towers  adjoining  it,  and  of  a 
building  of  considerable  size,  apparently  depend- 
ing upon  the  amphitheatre,  ihQ  remains  of  which 
must  still  be  under  ground,  and  for  which  Fiorelli 
is  now  going  to  search.  Although  this  landscape 
is  rudely  executed,  and  is  evidently  the  woik  of  a 
mere  dauber,  it  represents  verj'  accurately  the 
general  features  of  the  remains  of  the  amphitheatre 
now  existing:  the  exterior  staircases,  built  upon 
arches,  leading  to  the  upper  vomitoria,  the  arena 
(the  walls  of  which  are  represented  as  painted  to 
imitate  marble,  and  so  they  were  found  when  first 
duff  out),  the  city  walls,  and  the  towers,  &c.  The 
artist  has  recorded  in  his  picture  the  fight  between 
the  people  of  Pompeii  and  Nocera,  which  com- 
menced in  the  amphitheatre,  and  led  to  its  bein| 
closed  for  ten  years  by  Nero.  Various  groups  of 
combatants  ai-e  seen  on  the  gradines  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, in  the  arena,  on  the  walls  of  the  cit^-,  and 
in  the  open  space  surrounding  the  building.  Men 
are  falling,  wounded,  and  others  lie  dead  on  the 
ground. 

"  In  the  space  surrounding  the  amphitheatre  are 
seen  trees,  and  stalls  protected  from  the  sun  by 
awnings,  such  as  are  now  everywhere  erected  in  the 
streets  of  Naples ;  fruit  and  lemonade  were  prob- 
ably sold  in  them :  in  one  is  a  bench  exactly  like 
those  in  common  use  with  us.  Men  and  women 
are  seen  flying  from  the  fight  which  is  raging,  some 
apparently  carrying  away  their  goods. 

"  The  velarium  is  representea  as  drawn  otct  a 
part  of  the  theatre  to  protect  the  spectatOTs  from 
the  sun.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  first  time  that  rep- 
resentation of  this  important  addition  to  a  Roman 
theatre  has  been  found  ;  but,  unfortunately,  owing 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  artist  of  the  rules  o[  per- 
spective, it  is  difficult  to  make  out  precisely  how 
the  velarium  is  extended.  He  has  drawn  it  as  at- 
tached to  the  city  wall,  which  could  scarcely  have 
been  the  case;  and  it  appears  to  have  hung  in 
large  folds,  horizontally  over  the  part  of  the  theatre 
which  it  wa?  intended  to  protect, 

"  Unluckily  the  artist  has  taken  his  sketch  from 
the  side  facing  the  entrance.  Had  he  taken  it  from 
the  opposite  side,  we  might  have  had  a  view  of 
Vesuvius,  which  would  have  been  liighly  interest- 
ing as  giving  the  form  of  the  mountain  previous  to 
the  first  historical  eruption. 

"  This  very  curious  painting  is  especially  interest- 
ing as  being,  I  believe,  the  only  existing  ancient 
view  of  a  building,  the  details  of  which  can  be 
identified.  If  similar  views  of  Rome,  Pompeii,  and 
other  cities,  executed  by  competent  artists,  had  been 
preserved,  they  would  have  been  invaluable.  Un- 
fortunately, sketches  of  this  kind  were  made  by 
very  inferior  painters,  who  appear  to  have  amused 
themselves  by  daubing  on  the  walls,  whilst  artists 
of  a  superior  class  appear  to  have  confined  them- 
selves either  to  the  reproduction  of  well-known  pic- 
tures, or  to  the  representation  of  the  usual  myths, 
fables,  and  legends. 

"  I  may  mention  that  on  the  outer  walls  of  the 
building  adjoining  the  amphitheatre,  and  which 
Signr.  Fiorelli  beheves  to  be  a  kind  of  dressing  and 
bathing  place  for  the  gladiators,  are  represented  in- 
scriptions, such  as  are  usually  found  on  the  house-' 
of  Pompeii,  and  relating  to  the  election  of  municipal 
officers.  Signr.  FiorelB  expects  to  find  the  original 
inscriptions  when  he  discovers  the  remains  of  the 
edifice." 
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THE    DEATH     PENALTY. 

A    NARRATIVE. 

By  JULES  SIMON. 

[  TVansiattd/rom  Uu  French  by  Mjc  W.  H.  Huxti»qio5  for  Etskx  Satuedat.] 


PART  IV. 
vni. 

It  was  long  Hfter  nightfall ;  the  rear  of  the  hall 
was  but  dimly  lighted,  and  the  crowd  flowed  out 
slowly.  The  ushers  offered  with  humane  readiness 
to  take  U8  out  by  a  private  passage ;  but  Marion 
wanted  to  embrace  her  husband,  and  drew  me  with 
such  force,  that  I  was  obliged  to  follow  her.  When 
we  readied  the  courtysSd;  the  condemned  were 
just  entering  it  by  another  door,  surrounded  by 
^ndarmes.  Marion  burst  through  die  throng  and 
Sirew  herself  on  her  husband's  neck.  As  he  was 
handcuffed,  and  was  near  sinking  under^e  tumult  of 
his  emotion,  an  old  brigadier  of  gendarmery  held 
him  up,  on  whose  mustache  there  fell  great  tears. 

The  mother  likewise  came  tottering  up  to  em- 
brace her  children ;  but  M.  Jourdan  stopped  her, 
calling  out  to  me  to  brin^  away  Marion.  He  had 
trouble  enough  to  ^)ersuaae  them  that  it  was  better 
to  go  to  the  prison  and  avoid  the  crowd.  At  this 
junctore  came  an  usher  bringing  similar  counsels 
from  the  judge-president  He  was  ordered  to  in- 
form the  ttrnfly  that  every  access  to  the  prisoners 
would  be  allowed  them,  and  that,  if  they  decided 
to  sign  a  petition  for  mercy,  it  would  be  counter- 
signed by  every  member  of  the  tribunal. 

>Ve  returned  by  side  streets,  90  as  to  avoid  the 
mnltitude.  Bein^  come  into  the  chamber,  the 
father  sank  on  his  knees,  the  two  women  also 
kneeling  behind  him,  and  recited  aloud  the  De 
Profunaisy  the  women  responding  at  each  verse. 
When  the  prayer  was  endea,  Marion  rose  and  told 
me  she  was  going  to  help  her  mother-in-law  to 
bed ;  for  her  father  and  herself,  they  should  pass 
the  night  in  prayer ;  then,  msping  my  hand,  she 
added,  "Pernaps  they  will  let  you  in  this  even- 
ing." 

1  understood  her,  and  left*  immediately.  I  could 
not  speak  for  the  choking  in  my  throat  And  be- 
sides, what  was  there  for  me  to  say  to  them  ?  I 
walked  on  to  the  jail,  in  the  snow  and  bareheaded. 
The  icy  coldness  of  the  night  somewhat  helped  to 
calm  the  fever  of  my  blood.  The  concierge  let  me 
in  immediately,  temng  me  that  M.  Jourdan  was 
with  them. 


Under  the  control  of  one  fixed  idea,  I  cried  out 
as  I  entered,  "  Well,  have  you  signed  your  ap- 
peal?" They  sat  motionless,  with  flushed  faces, 
theu*  eyes  staring  on  vacancy,  and  made  no  re- 
sponse. 

"  Talk  to  them,'  'said  M.  Jourdan,  in  a  tone  that 
startled  me. 

Turning  my  eyes  to  him,  I  saw  that  he  was 
weeping. 

"  For  more  than  an  hour  here  I  have  been  begging 
them  to  appeal,"  he  said.  "  This  appeal  will  give 
us  several  months ;  much  can  be  done  with  time. 
If  some  one  of  the  band  should  be  caught,  it  would 
be  enough  to  make  their  innocenlfe  evident  For 
that  I  believe  in,"  he  broke  out  excitedly,  rising  at 
the  same  time ;  "  my  faith  in  it  is  now  invinciolc ; 
and  if  they  die  they  take  with  them  my  peace  of 
mind  forever.  But  you  see  them  iust  as  they  have 
been  since  the  sentence,  immovable  as  statues.  I, 
have  begged,  supplicated,  been  on  my  knees  before 
them.  Inave  talked  to  them  of  their  father  and  of 
their  mother,  of  the  wife  of  Jean  Louis,  and  of  my- 
self; I  have  plied  cverj-  araiment  imaginable;  — 
nothing  moves  them."  "flien,  turning  towards 
them  and  giving  the  younger  of  the  brothels  a  vigor- 
ous shake,  "  Why,  you  unhappy  wretch,  this  is  a 
crime  you  are  committing  here ! "  and  next,  with 
an  instant  change  of  sentiment,  he  said,  '*  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  your  father's  and  your 
mother's  sake!  pity  for  my  sake  — "  And  he 
kissed  Ins  head  and  hands,  which  he  wet  with  tears. 
And  so  that  indescribable  scene  of  passionate  dis- 
may and  pity  went  on.  At  last  Yvonic  rose  from 
his  seat. 

**  There  is  no  justice,"  he  s^d  in  a  hoarse  voice. 
« It  is  better  to  die  soon." 

We  obtained  no  other  words.  They  came  to  tell 
us  we  must  leave  for  the  night.  Then  Jean  Louis 
spoke  in  a  whisper,  asking  me,  "  What  is  she  do- 
ing^" 

"  She  is  counting  on  your  making  an  appeal,"  I 
« It  will  be  the  death-blow  of  all  there  if 


answered. 

you  keen  to  your  obstinacv." 
«  God^s  will  be  done  1  '^  he 
made  up." 
.    When  I  found  myself  in  the  street  with  M. 


said;  "my  mind  is 
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Jourdan,  it  seemed  as  though  my  brain  were  reel- 
ing. He  gave  me  an  appointment  for  eight  o'clock 
the  next  morning. 

We  had  resolved  to  return  to  the  prison  at  an 
early  hour,  and  bring  there  urith  us  au  the  family, 
in  hopes  to  obtain  our  permission  of  free  action. 
We  found  the  father  and  daughter  seated  on  stocds 
before  the  dead  ashes  of  a  fire  they  gave  no  heed  to 
relighting.  They  had  spent  the  mght  there,  mo- 
tiomess  and  silent.  The  father  rose  and  came  to 
grasp  the  hand  of  M.  Jourdan.  **  Do  not  thank 
me  yet,  Nayl,"  he  ssdd ;  "  I  have  not  done  with  the 
case.  I  hope  that  I  shall  save  them;  but  they 
must  help  me.''  There  was  no  break  in  the  settled 
eloom  ofthe  old  man's^countenance,  and  I  saw  that 
he  had  no  hope.  '*  The  old  wife  is  going  mad,"  he 
sud  to  us  witn  an  air  of  helpless  distress.  Aiid  I 
presentlv  learned  from  Marion  that  her  mother-in- 
law  res^y  appeared  to  have  become  unconscious 
of  what  was  passing  around  her.  For  her  part, 
Marion  was  active  and  resolute ;  and  one  coula  see 
that  hope  survived  in  her,  and  with  it  a  firm  pur- 
pose to  will  and  do. 

When  she  was  sufilciently  possessed  of  the  oc- 
currences of  the  preceding  night  by  our  report, 
and  we  spoke  to  her  of  trying  to  move  the  brotners, 
**  It  is  of  no  use,"  she  said,  *'  since  their  minds  are 
made  up.  But  if  the  judge  himself  told  them  they 
bought  to  appeal,  that  might  make  a  dLSerence." 
Here  was  a  flash  of  lizht  for  us.  These  few  words 
let  us  into  the  secret  ofthe  persistence  of  the  three 
men,  who  no  longer  believed  in  human  justice  and 
no  longer  desired  to  dispute  tlieir  life,  partly  from 
des^ur,  partly  from  disgust. 

We  repairwl  with  all  speed  to  the  Royal  Attor- 
ney. "What  do  you  wish?"  he  asked  of  M. 
Jourdan.  "  I  will  do  evervthing  in  my  power  to 
aid  your  efforts.  Although  the  sentence  is  just, 
the  thoudit  of  seeing  uese  three,  whose  lives 
were  hitherto  mire,  <^ng  thus  in  the  prime  of 
their  young  mannooid  most  painfrdly  shocks  me.  I 
cannot  sign  the  petition  for  mercy ;  but,  when  my 
report  is  called  K>r,  I  can  tcU  you  in  advance  that 
it  will  be  favorable  to  a  commutation." 

"A  petition  for  mercy  I"  exclaimed  Jourdan, 
"  why,  sir,  they  will  not  even  appeal !  They  want  to 
die,  all  three ;  they  don't  listen  to  us,  they  don't  lis- 
ten to  their  parents.  But,  M.  Hervo,"  he  went  on 
to  say,  "  we  aife  no  longer  in  the  court-room ;  I  am 
not  making  apleading h^re.  You  see  before  you  an 
old  friend,  xou  know  that  he  is  honest ;  you  ad- 
mit that  he  has  common  sense.  Mark  now  what  I 
amgoing  to  tell  you :  they  are  euihless,  all  three  1 " 
He  uttered  the  last  words  with  the  emphasis  of 
deep  conviction^  and  the  tears  came  to  his  eyes  as 
he  spoke.  It  was  in  vain  that  M.  Hervo  attempted 
to  resume  the  argument  he  had  addressed  to  the 
court ;  Jourdan  interrupted,  and  with  an  extraordi- 
nary animation  and  an  eloquence  that  I  have  never 
heajrd  since  from  any  mouth,  he  began  a  pleading, 
of  which  the  effect  was  inesifltible.  He  spoke  of 
the  confidential  communications  he  had  received 
and  his  visits  to  the  prison,  entering  into  the  fullest 
detail  and  showing  the  integrity  and  heroism  of 
those  three  noble  souls.  It  was  not  a  train  of  rear 
Boning  that  would  have  succeeded  with  a  bendi  of 
judges ;  but  there,  at  that  solemn  homr,  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  vield  to  the  empire  of  this  ardent 
eloquence  and  absolute  conviction. 

M.  Henro  was  moved  at  first,  then  shaken.  His 
scmples  were  awakened ;  and  as  soon  as  there  was 
a  doubt  in  his  mind,  he  became  more  eager  tium 


M.  Jourdan  himself  to  obtain  a  declaration  of  n^p- 
peal.  Hardly  had  his  friend  done  sp^ikins,  tlian 
we  saw  him  prepared  to  go  out;  we  followed 
rather  than  accompanied  him.  From  time  to  time 
on  the  way,  he  stopped  to  ask  us  a  rapid  question. 
We  had  an  answer  always  ready.  He  was  not  per- 
suaded, however,  but  he  doubted ;  and  for  his  tetn- 
der  conscience  doubt  in  such  a  matter  was  tlie 
beginning  of  remorse. 

We  found  the  prisoners  still  together,  for  M. 
Hervo  had  requested  this  consolation  to  be  allowed 
them.  His  first  words  on  entering  were,  "I  am 
come  to  tell  you  that  M.  Jourdan  alarms  me.  I 
conducted  your  prosecution  with  a  quiet  conscience ; 
but  this  mcnming  I  am  startled.  If  you  are  gnUtlesSy 
you  must  not  so  to  the  scaffold ;  it  would  be  making 
me  answerabfe  to  God  for  your  death.  During 
twenty  years  of  official  lifo  I  have  been  ruled  by 
the  sole  desire  of  fomdy  and  strictly  fVilfilUng  my 
duty.  Hitherto  I  have  oeen  at  peace  with  myselfl 
The  thought  of  a  judiciary  error  makes  me  tremble. 
— Jourdan,  draw  up  the  form.  Ah,  you  hare  it  with 
you  ?  Give  me  a  p^.  Sign,"  he  said  to  Yvonic, 
with  an  air  frdl  of^  dignity  and  authority.  Yvonic 
did  not  hesitate  an  instant.  The  language  and 
bearing  of  this  upright  man  had  reconciled  him 
with  society.  He  mid  come  to  understand  that 
justice  mij^  make  mistakes,  but  that  there  was  a 
justice.  He  was  the  one  who  was  to  be  a  priest, 
and  although  he  was  not  the  oldest  he  had  a  certain 
authority  over  the  whole  family.  His  two  brothers 
signed  after  him.  Hardly  was  the  act  complied 
tl^  they  became  different  men.  llieir  sttmbom 
mood  of  suppressed  defiance  gave  way  to  anxie^ 
and  discouragement.  M.  Hervo  had  left  immedi- 
ately after  the  signing.  We  did  all  we  could  to 
revive  their  courage. 

"  But  everything  is  against  us,"  they  complained. 
'*  We  shall  be  condemned  over  again ;  all  we  have 
gained  is  a  lengthening  out  of  our  death  agony."  ^ 
In  those  first  moments  we  could  not  smtre  their 
despondency.  Happy  at  having  overcome  the  ob- 
stacle that  airested  us,  we  induced  in  that  feeling 
of  release  that  always  foUows  a  success  of  Uiis  kind; 
but  the  following  days  hope  left  us  ako. 

The  judgment  was  set  aade  for  some  defiect  of 
form  which  I  have  forgotten.  We  rejoiced  at  it  as  a 
respite,  without  any  of  us  daring  to  think  of  the 
foture.  Marion  was  admirable,  dividing  her  lifo 
between  the  poor  crazed  mother,  the  old  fother,  and 
her  husband;  always  busy,  as  diligent  in  her  at- 
tentions to  everybody  as  in  the  b^ter  days,  con- 
cealing her  secret  troubles,  and  never  giving  up  to 
despair. 

I  had  been  with  her  to  Saint  Allouestre,  Kerdro- 
guen,  and  Bignan.  We  interrogated  everybody. 
Everywhere  we  met  with  the  most  lively  synipathies, 
but  no  testimony,  no  word,  no  fact  that  couldTchange 
the  character  of  the  prosecution  and  authorize  nt 
to  hofpe.  We  went  a  second  time  to  Bignan  after 
the  appeal  was  granted ;  but  on  this  second  iovmiev 
we  folt  that  the  opinion  of  the  people  was  <4angea, 
a  fojrtnight  before  they  saw  only  our  misfortune  and 
unanimously  judged  it  to  be  irremediable.  Now 
that  a  new  trial  mnst^  take  place,  thev  w«re  no 
longer  occupied  with  the  condemned  alone ;  they 
folt  the  necessity  of  saving  the  others.  Had  not 
Marion  herself  obeyed  a  similar  aentiment,  when 
she  told  her  husband  in  open  court,  "  Rather  die 
than  turn  informer  "  ?  They  reminded  her  of  these 
noble  words  while  loading  her  with  praises  that 
were  now  so  many  deadly  mows.    The  great  politi- 
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dans  (they  are  not  rare  even  among  the  ignorant 
and  fdmple)  blamed  our  friends  for  hairii^  rejected 
the  responsibility  of  the  assassination.  Tn^  firmly 
belieyed  in  their  culpability  and  made  of  it  their 
title  of  honor;  bat  as  has  happened  before  with 
zealous  adherents  of  a  cause  wno  know  tiiemselves 
safe  from  pursuit,  they  declared,  with  a  yehemence 
which  was  not  without  a  sdrt  of  wild  eloquence, 
that  it  was  cowardly  to  disown  one's  conduct  and 
firiends  and  principles  for  the  sake  of  escaping  the 
scaffold.  Marion  did  not  get  ansry  when  tney  thus 
insulted  the  condemned.  She  did  not  enter  into 
discussions.  She  contented  herself  with  saying  that 
they  had  not  done  the  deed  and  that  therefore  they 
oufliit  not  to  be  allowed  to  die.  If  I  suffered  my 
inmgnation  to  appear,  she  looked  at  me  with  sur^ 
prise  and  begged  me  to  calm  myself. 

We  sometimes  walked  throuzh  the  country  as 
many  as  eight  leagues  in  one  &y,  for  we  visited 
from  preference  the  isolated  frtrm-houses,  where  we 
had  most  chances  of  meeting  with  refractories. 
Marion  walked  always  in  advance  and  silent,  hold- 
ing her  shoes  in  her  hand,  which  she  only  put  on 
when  we  visited  a  curd.  The  refusals  of  aid  became 
more  and  more  stem  as  time  went  on,  for  the  word 
had  been  given  to  that  efi*ect.  Hie  rector  of  Saint 
Allouestre,  who  had  been  one  of  the  witnesses  for 
the  defence,  bitterly  complained  that  Marion  was 
more  formidable  to  the  remctories  than  a  company 
of  movable  gendarmes.  She  burst  into  tears,  with- 
out other  reply.  We  were  constantly  received 
with,  "Howl  you  here  agttn?"  sometimes  even 
with  menaces.  I  advised  her  to  return  to  Yannes. 
^  You  will  go  back,  M.  Jules,  if  you  wish,"  said  she 
in  her  soft  voice,  "  but  I  must  keep  on  to  the  end." 

In  general,  the  women  displayed  less  ill-will. 
One  of  them,  who  kept  the  haberdasher's  shop  at 
Saint  Jean  Brdvelav,  tremblingly  disclosed  to  us  the 
existence  of  three  hidine^places,  dug  in  the  moor  of 
the  Mdndhom  in  the  S&j9  a£  the  old  chouannery, 
and  the  secret  of  which  was  revealed  only  to  the 
initiated.  She  told  us  we  should  run  great  risks  in 
going  there.  We  visited  them  one  after  the  other, 
crouching  in  the  third  for  hours  together :  no  one 
came.  Mother  woman  informed  us,  after  having  us 
swear  to  keep  the  secret,  that  Jean  Brien,  wi£  a 
number  of  refractories,  was  hiding  in  the  ruins  of 
Locmaria.  This  was  our  last  hope,  for  there  re- 
mained hardlya  house  in  the  country  that  we  had 
not  visited.  The  distance  was  long,  yet  Marion,  al- 
though evidently  worn  out,  almost  ran  as  she  went. 
We  arrived  about  midday.  Locmaria  is  neither  a 
burg  nor  a  village,  but  a  ruined  abbey,  near  which 
is  annually  held  a  celebrated  fair.  I  was  familiar 
with  all  the  windings  of  these  ruins,  with  the  stone 
staircases,  that  led  up  to  the  height  of  five  stories 
and  suddenly  ended  m  the  open  aur,  with  the  cellars 
and  long  subterranean  passages,  that  were  in  some 

E laces  fSllen  in  and  obstructed.  We  spent  several 
ours  in  wandering  through  them.  It  was  one  of 
those  great  abbeys  where  formerly  the  dau^ters 
of  nobfe  families  came  to  bury  themselves  fitmi  the 
world,  which  resembled  palaces  rather  than  mon- 
asteries. In  a  kind  of  underground  cloister  we 
found  beds  of  fom  still  fresh,  and  traces  of  fire  re- 
cently extinguished.  There  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  the  persons  we  were  in  search  of  were 
in  the  habit  of  repairing  thither ;  it  was  one  of  their 
retreats.  Btit  there,  as  in  the  moors  of  the  Mdn^ 
horn,  would  not  our  presence  suffice  to  keep  them 
awav? 
Marion  left  the  ruins,  came  as  far  as  Flumelec 


(only  a  half-league  distant),  and  there  tdd  me  that 
she  should  return  to  Locmaria  alone  in  the  ni^t, 
passing  throng  the  fields  to  avoid  being  met.  I 
told  her  that  I  should  not  let  her  expose  herself 
alone  to  the  risks  of  such  an  expedinon.  There 
would  only  be  danger,  she  replied,  m  case  she  were 
defended;  and  I  could  but  recognize  the  soundness 
of  the  observation.  She  went  as  she  proposed  as 
night  was  foiling.  Bein^  so  well  aware  of  how  we 
were  regarded  Uirough  me  country,  I  dreaded  that 
I  might  never  see  her  i^^n  and  followed  her  at  a 
distance,  taking  all  posnble  precautions  against  be- 
ing seen  or  heiu^.  The  entrance  of  the  staircase 
was  in  the  chapel  behind  the  high  altar.  On  the 
first  step  of  the  altar  she  remained  seated,  frtmi 
nine  o'clock  Ull  midnight,  in  the  thick  darkness. 
Towards  midnight  she  heard  sounds  as  of  persons 
cautiously  picking  their  way  through  the  nnns ;  to 
reach  the  subterranean  story  they  must  pass  near 
enough  to  touch  her.  Suddienlv  there  was  a  whis- 
pering audible  at  a  few  paces  distant,  and  presently 
the  rapidly  retreating  steps  of  a  numb^ot  persons, 
apparently  careless  enough  now  of  the  noise  they 
made.  She  instantly  rose  up,  saying  who  she  was, 
and  calline  Jean  Brien,  Le  Pridoux,  and  all  those 
she  knew,  by  their  names.  They  shouted  back  from 
the  distance  that  they  had  nothing  to  say  to  her,  that 
her  Fearches  were  imperilling  ev^body,  and  that  if 
they  fell  in  with  us, — her  and  myself, — they  would 
fire  on  us  as  they  would  on  Blues.  She  ran  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitives,  following  them  as  long  as  she  could 
hear  them.  They  fired  once  at  bar,  probably  to 
fHghten  her,  and  then  broke  into  a  fast  run  in  fear 
that  the  discharge  of  the  gun  would  bring  the  gen- 
darmes on  them.  I  was  now  only  a  fow  paces  from 
her,  and  called  out,  *'  It  is  I,  Manon.*'  She  admit- 
ted this  time  that  all  was  lost. 

I  drew  ftom  her  the  recital  of  the  above  incidents 
by  ^ecemeal  next  day  as  we  were,  on  our  road  back 
to  Yannes.  She  bewailed  the  utter  fhiitlessness  of 
her  labors,  constantly  repeating,  "I  have  done  my 
best  and  done  no  good ! " 

I,  who  was  not  so  absorbed  as  she  in  a  single  idea, 
felt  at  this  juncture  less  inclined  to  despondency  than 
to  anger.  These  three  innocents,  then,  were  to  die  so  t 
These  men  whom  we  had  sought  for  so  long,  who 
had  fled  fit)m  us,  who  perhaps  had  meant  to  Mil  us, 
knew  that  they  were  innocent,  and,  for  fear,  left 
them  under  the  guillotine  1  All  this  population, 
women,  priests,  and  old  men,  took  the  part  of  the 
gnilty  against  the  guiltless  f  I  was  welmi^  ready 
to  say  with  my  poor  Yvonic,  "  There  is  no  justice.** 

We  returned  to  Vannes  on  foot,  for  we  were  not 
afi^d  of  fatague,  and  "we  were  too  poor  to  hire 
horses.  The  &6t  thing  we  learned  on  reaching  the 
town  was  the  arrest  of  Le  Pridoux  and  Jean  Brien. 
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The  will  lay  upon  the  counter  before  me,  and 
my  eyes  were  riveted  upon  the  large  cover  which 
contained  it,  and  which  bore  the  inscription,  '<  B. 
Grey,  Esq.,  Mitre  Buildings,  The  Temple,  London." 
Within  it  lay  Kale's  destiny  and  mine.  Whether 
we  were  to  be  married  or  no  before  our  hair  was 
was  the  secret  wrapped  up  in  its  folds, 
'o  go  back  to  the  b^nnin?.  Mv  fother  had 
been  the  junior  partner  in  the  old  bank  of  Fletcher 
and  Slaney,  of^Thombury,  which  had  come  to 
grief,  after  an  honorable  olo-fkshioned  manner,  pay- 
ing off  all  it0  debts,  according  to  the  custom  at 
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forty  years  ago,  at  the  expense  of  the  firm,  who 
thereupon  became  poor  men.  My  father  had  many 
fidends,  and  in  those  times,  when  political  influence 
had  its  finger  in  the  bestowal  of  all  public  offices 
worth  havins,  the  members  for  our  Toiy  borough 
had  little  difficulty  in  procuring  for  the  ex-banker 
the  office  of  postmaster,  then  vacant.  The  bank- 
offices,  occupying  the  ground-floor  of  our  residence, 
were  alterea  somewhat  to  suit  the  new  purposes  to 
which  they  were  put.  The  public  business  room 
became  a  sort  of  outer  office,  and  my  father's  pri- 
vate I4[)artment  the  stamping  and  sorting  place  for 
the  letters.  The  upper  portion  of  the  partition 
wall  was  thrown  down,  out  lefl  at  a  suflicient 
height  to  screen  the  inner  room  fix>m  the  observa- 
tion of  any  person  in  the  outer  one ;  yet  it  was 
open  enough  to  make  every  word  audible  in  either 
part,  unless  intentionally  spoken  in  a  whi^)er.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  my  father  appointed  me 
his  head  clerk,  upon  the  promotion  of  the  previous 
clerk  to  an  office  of  his  own ;  and  our  united  sal- 
aries then  amounted  to  £  400  a  year,  besides  the 
numerous  perauisites  which  at  that  time  of  day  fell 
to  the  share  of  the  postmaster,  such  as  private  let- 
ter-bags, and  the  postage  upon  local  letters.  We 
had  two  under-derks,  and  the  duties  were  light ; 
very  different  flrom  what  they  have  since  become, 
as  I  am  told.  The  penny  postage  had  only  just 
come  in ;  postage-stamps  were  stul  an  institution 
of  the  future,  and  money-orders  had  been  a  recog- 
nized branch  of  the  establishment  no  more  thui 
two  years.  Onlv  four  years  before,  the  stamp  duty 
on  newspapers  had  been  S^d.  apiece,  and  the  wild- 
est Whig  had  not  yet  dreamed  of  a  penny  paper. 
There  were  hours  in  our  post-office  wnen  our  two 
subcnrdinates  were  more  than  sufficient  for  all  the 
work  of  the  place,  and  my  fiither's  post  was  little 
else  than  a  sinecure. 

One  of  the  boroueh-^nen,  who  had  been  most 
active  in  procuring  uiis  comfortable  berth  for  us, 
was  an  old  crony  of  my  father's, — both  of  them 
were  Masons,  and  both  dabblers  in  chemistry, — 
and  also  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood. He  was  a  bachelor,  and  continued  to  live 
veiT  much  in  the  simple  and  inexpensive  style  he 
had  been  used  to  in  poorer  days.  His  money  had 
grown  by  lucky  speculations  and  careful  economy. 
A  good  numbinr  of  his  kindred  lived  about  the  town, 
all  moderately  well  off,  and  more  or  less  successful 
in  life,  except  the  brother  next  eldest  to  himself 
Tdio,  having  entered  the  Church,  had  gained  no 
higher  promotion  in  it  than  a  poor  curacy  in  his 
native  town,  with  an  income  of  x  100  a  year.  Old 
Lawrence  treated  him  with  a  kind  of  fretful,  irri- 
table brotherliness,  which  was  but  poorly  plas- 
tered over  by  a  yearly  gift,  grudgingly  given,  of 
another  hundred.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  all  the 
kindred  were  specially  affectionate  to  old  Law- 
rence. 

His  niece,  Kate  Lawrence,  the  curate's  daughter, 
was,  -^  well  1  I  shall  not  try  to  describe  what  she 
ira0f  except  by  saying  that  I  was  in  love  with  her, 
and'  had  been  ever  since  I  had  first  seen  her  in 
chmth,  listening,  with  a  beaming  and  loving  face, 
to  her  father  preaching  one  of  his  prosiest  sermons. 
Everybody  knew  I  was  in  love  with  Katie,  for  I 
made  no  secret  of  it ;  and  £atie  was  just  as  simply 
and  frankly  in  love  with  me,  and  made  no  secret 
of  it  either.  Y^  I  am  quite  sure  I  had  never 
asked  her,  in  so  many  words,  if  she  would  be  my 
wife;  but  we  were  tacitly,  without  pledge  or  prom- 
ise given,  engaged  to  marry  one  another  as  soon  as 


fickle  fortune  would  permit  it.  When  that  would 
be,  the  most  prophetic  soul  could  not  foretell ;  for 
our  lavish  household  expenditure  at  home,  which  had 
not  been  materiaUy  reduced  upon  the  fidlure  of  the 
bank,  swallowed  up  the  united  income  of  my  father 
and  myself;  while  my  three  sisters,  now  portioa- 
less,  did  not  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  make  eligible 
settlements.  There  w«ks  only  one  chance,  a  distant 
one,  —  when  old  Lawrence  died,  would  he  leave 
E^atie  or  her  father  any  portion  of  his  accumulated 
wealth  ? 

Six  or  seven  years  had  passed  without  any 
brightening  of  our  prospects,  when,  quite  unex- 
pectedly, one  morning  old  Lawrence's  housekeeo^ 
rushed  in  with  the  news  that  she  had  found  her 
master  dead  in  his  bed.  Only  the  night  before,  he 
and  my  father  had  been  trying  some  chemical  ex- 
periments, and  the  shock  to  the  latter  was  so  vio- 
lent that  he  was  insensible  for  some  time,  and 
continued  speechless  after  his  consciousness  had 
apparently  returned.  Of  course,  my  mother  aad 
sisters  were  in  great  agitation,  and  it  was  an  hour 
or  two  before  I  could  leave  them,  after  assisting  to 
get  my  fiither  to  bed,  and  sending  for  his  doctor. 
As  soon  as  I  could,  however,  I  hastened  to  the  poor 
solitary  old  man's  house.  The  streets  were  all  in 
commotion,  and  the  whole  town  seemed  in  a  fever 
of  curiosity  concerning  the  sudden  event,  and  what 
might  result  finom  it.  In  the  house  itself  I  found 
every  one  of  the  relatives  who  lived  inihe  town,, 
including  two  younger  brothers  and  a  married  sis- 
ter of  the  deceased ;  and  by  the  side  of  the  dead 
man  sat  Katie's  fatlier,  genuine  tears  of  sorrow 
blinding  his  eyes. 

The  excitement,  once  awakened,  did  not  seem 
likely  to  slumber  again  till  curiosity  was  satisfied. 
It  was  plain  that  the  old  man  had  died  fix>m  natu- 
ral causes ;  but  as  soon  as  the  town  was  assured  of 
that,  the  question  upon  every  ton^e  was,  ^'  Has  he 
made  a  wul  ?  "  or,  *'  How  has  he  left  his  money?  " 
I  was  myself  devoured  by  anxiety,  of  which  1  was 
half  ashamed.    If  he  had  died  intestate,  Ratie*s 
father,  as  heir-atrlaw,  would  come  into  possession 
of  his  landed  property,  and  into  a  fourth  part  of 
his  personalty,  wnich  would  be  no  insignificant 
windfall  in  itself.    It  was  a  subject  which  migiht 
well  thrust  itself  upon  me,  in  spite  of  my  father's 
serious  attack,  whicn  seemed  not  unlike  a  stroke  of 
paralysis. 

Duringthe  course  of  the  afternoon,  old  Lawrence's 
solicitor,  mr.  Snape,  was  announced,  and  I  went  to 
speak  to  him.  He  requested  to  see  my  fisither,  with 
a  very  important  tone  and  expression  of  counte- 
nance. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  I  answered, "  quite  impossible ; 
he  cannot  see  any  one.  He  has  not  spoken  since 
this  morninff,  when  he  heard  of  the  sudden  death 
of  his  old  finend.  Arnold  is  apprehensive  of  paral- 
ysis.   Is  it  anything  that  I  can  do  ?  " 

"No,  no,"  repli^  Mr.  Snape;  "your  father  is 
one  of  the  executors  to  Mr.  Lawrence's  will,  and  X 
have  brought  it  here  with  me,  to  consult  him  about 
it.  The  other  is  Grey,  of  the  Temple.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  suppose  I  must  forward  it  to  him ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  best.  It  must  be  proved  at  Canter- 
bury, and  ne  can  see  to  it  at  once. 

"  Why  at  Canterbury  ?  "  I  asked  easerly. 

"  Because  there  is  landed  property  m  three  dif- 
ferent dioceses,"  he  answered.  "I'll  send  it  to 
Greyby  to-night's  mail." 

"Well,  my  rather  can  do  nothing,"  I  said,  wonder- 
ing all  the  tune  whether  Mr.  Snape  knew  what  were 
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the  provisions  of  the  will,  so  momentous  to  Katie 
and  me. 

ITiere  was  a  will,  however;  that  far  was  certain. 
A  kind  of  wild  hope,  which  had  been  kindled  in 
my  breast,  was  onite  quenched  by  the  visit  from 
Mr.  Snape.  I  relt  myself  sinkinj?  into  a  gloomy 
depression,  which  appeared  exceedingly  ominous  to 
me.  For  three  or  four  hours  I  brooded  despondently 
over  the  fact  that  there  was  a  will,  scarcely  allowing 
myself  to  cherish  a  spark  of  hope  that  Katie  was  pro- 
vided for  in  it ;  for  how  often  does  a  rich  man  leave 
his  money  to  the  poorest  of  his  kindred  ?  I  had  noth- 
ing else  to  occupy  my  mind.  My  mother  and  sisters 
sat  weeping  in  my  lather's  darkened  and  silent 
room.  All  the  windows  in  our  house  had  the  cur- 
tains drawn.  At  last  it  occurred  to  me  that  this 
was  the  last  day  of  September,  and  that  the  monev- 
order  account,  which  was  made  up  quarterly,  ought 
to  be  balanced,  and  sent  up  to  London  by  that 
night's  mail.  Glad  of  anything  to  work  at,  1  went 
down  stairs  to  the  inner  office,  found  the  necessary 
forms,  and  set  myself  steadily  to  the  task. 

I  had  iust  completed  it,  and  folded  up  my  balance- 
sheet,  when  I  heard  a  fbotstep  and  voice  in  the  out- 
er office,  both  loud,  and  of  a  kind  to  arrest  atten- 
tion. They  belonged  to  one  of  Snape's  clerks,  who 
had  come  in  to  post  his  master's  letter. 

"  Look  here, '  he  said ;  *'  I  was  to  see  you  take 
this  one  straidit  in  to  Mr.  Slaney ;  it 's  on  no  ac- 
count to  be  left  here  with  ordinary  letters.  It 's  old 
Lawrence's  will,  I  ^ess.  By  George  I  I  only  wish 
that  my  name  was  inside  of  it." 

It  was  brought  in  to  me  immediately,  and  placed 
before  me  on  the  counter.  I  did  not  touch  it,  but 
there  it  lay,  a  long  narrow  packet,  not  over-large  or 
bulky,  yet  containing  the  whole  of  Kate's  future  and 
mine. 

I  cannot  say  how  long  I  sat  before  it,  fascinated, 
perfectly  epeUbonnd ;  my  eyes  riveted  upon  it,  as 
if  they  could  see  through  the  thick  cover,  and  read 
the  momentous  lines  within.  I  never  touched  it 
with  my  finger  even.  I  felt  as  if  I  no  more  dare  do 
that  than  I  would  have  dared  to  tease  and  arouse 
some  deadly  serpent.  I  am  conscious,  however, 
that  not  the  shadow  of  an  idea  of  opening  it  ever 
crossed  my  mind.  At  last  I  felt  a  warm  smooth  lit- 
tle hand  laid  upon  mine,  and  Katie's  voice  whispered 
close  to  my  ear.  "  What  is  it  you  're  staring  at, 
Harry?" 

There  was,  of  course,  an  entrance  into  this  inner 
office  from  die  house,  and  Katie  had  stolen  in 
several  times  before,  when  I  was  alone,  and  had 
always  spoken  in  the  lowest  of  whispers,  lest  the 
clerks  in  the  office  beyond  should  overhear  her; 
yet  I  started  nervously  at  the  sound  of  her  voice 
and  the  touch  of  her  hand,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
repeat  her  question  before  I  seemed  to  comprehend 
it. 

"  That  is  your  uncle's  will,"  I  answered. 

Her  eyes  met  mine,  and  there  was  a  strange 
look  in  them,  such  as  I  had  never  seen  before,  —  an 
uneasy,  troubled,  almost  sly  expression.  She  had 
been  crying  until  thev  were  red,  and  appeared 
smaller  than  usual  under  their  swollen  lids.  She 
dropoed  her  eyelids  hurriedly,  and  then  she  whis- 
perea  agsdn,  — 

"  If  there  had  been  no  will  ?  " 

I  answered  her  as  if  that  were  a  question,  but 
afterwards  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  but  an  in-, 
voluntary  utterance  of  her  wish. 

"Your  fkther  would  have  been  heir-at-law, 
Katie,"  I  replied^  "  and  you  a  great  heiress." 


As  I  was  speaking,  an  alarmed  and  hurried  voice 
called  loudly  for  me  from  the  interior  of  the  house, 
—  a  voice  so  urgent,  and  strung  to  such  a  pitch  of 
terror,  that  it  drove  every  thought  of  anything  else 
out  of  my  mind.  At  two  or  three  bonnds  I  sprang  up 
the  staircase,  and  into  my  father's  bedroom,  where 
every  one  was  in  conftision  and  dismay.  Some 
crisis  of  his  sudden  attack  had  come  on,  and  he  was 
to  all  appearance  in  the  agonies  of  death.  A  fHend- 
ship,  too  rare  between  father  and  son,  existed  be- 
tween him  and  me,  —  a  very  close  friendship,  which 
had  grown  with  my  growth  from  boyhood.  To  lose 
him  would  be  to  lose  half  my  life.  I  did  not  ^ve  a 
thought  to  my  official  duties ;  the  Queen's  mail  was 
nothing  to  me ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  long 
night  I  never  left  my  father's  side. 

The  next  morning  he  was  pronounced  to  be  out 
of  immediate  danger,  though  he  continued  speech- 
less, and  seemed  scarcely  conscious  of  our  presence. 
Bv  dint  of  persevering  entreaty,  my  mother  persuad- 
ed me  to  go  and  lie  down,  wnen  I  fell  into  one  of 
those  utter  and  awfhl  lethargies,  deeper  and  more 
deathlike  than  sleep,  which  now  and  then  seem  to 
come  to  obliterate  any  impression  stamped  too  deep- 
ly upon  the  brain.  When  I  awoke  I  felt  calm  and 
strong  again.  Katie  was  in  the  house,  and  she  and 
my  sister  lavished  upon  me  those  trivial  feminine 
attentions  so  inexpressibly  soothing  after  any  great 
emotion,  when  one  is  suffering  from  the  languor 
which  usually  follows  it. 

When  the  hour  for  making  up  the  mail  arrived,  I 
went  down  into  the  office,  and  made  some  slight  in- 

aufries  as  to  how  the  clerks  had  managed  the  work 
le  evening  before.  They  had  been  late,  of  course ; 
but  the  mail-coach  —  there  was  no  railway  near 
Thombury  then  —  had  waited  for  them  to  complete 
their  evening's  despatch,  and  thev  believed  every- 
thing had  gone  off  as  well  as  usual. 

But  the  return  mail  proved  that  everything  had  not 
gone  off  as  well  as  usual.  Our  mail,  leaving  Thorn- 
bury  at  8  p.  M.,  reached  the  London  office  about  noon 
Ac  next  day;  and  the  return  mail,  not  quitting 
London  until  eight  o'clock  of  the  following  Wming, 
threw  the  arrival  of  the  answers  to  correspondence 
to  the  fourth  morning.  On  the  fourth  day  after  old 
Lawrence's  death,  to  the  serious  inconvenience  of 
all  parties,  there  appeared  no  reply  to  Mr.  Snape's 
communication  to  nLt.  Grey,  which  had  been  en- 
closed with  the  will,  and  in  which  he  desired  to  be 
immediately  acquainted  with  any  instructions  left 
by  the  deceased  in  regard  to  his  funeral.  The  next 
London  mail  was  waited  for,  but  there  was  still  no 
letter;  and  then  the  interment  necessarily  took 
place,  while  the  solicitor  addressed  a  second  com- 
munication to  the  executor. 

I  awaited,  with  the  keenest  anxiety,  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Grey  or  his  reply,  and  all  the  town  was  on 
the  tip-toe  of  expectation.  The  relatives  did  noth- 
ing but  meet  one  another,  and  discuss  the  will  in  all 
its  possibilities.  There  was  a  wistftd  look  about 
Katie's  face.  It  was  nine  days  now  since  old  Law- 
rence's death,  but  the  wonder,  instead  of  dying  out, 
was  growing  greater  every  day.  Why  did  not  the 
executor  come  to  satisfy  the  general  curiositjr,  and 
set  the  general  mind  at  ease?  The  mail-bags 
reached  Thombury  about  midnight,  and  were  or- 
dinarily deposited  m  the  office  to  await  the  appoint- 
ed hour  for  opening  them  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
which  was  considered  quite  early  enough  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  pubKc.  But  upon  this  occasion 
Mr.  Snape  spent  the  evening  with  me,  and  when  the 
mail  amvea,  he  and  I  went  down  alone  into  the 
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quiet  office,  where  I  picked  out  the  London  bag, 
opened  it,  took  out  the  bundles  of  letters,  ran  my 
eager  fillers  and  eyes  over  them,  until  I  came  to 
the  one  I  was  in  search  o(  and  handed  it  over  to 
the  lawyer. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  hour  and  place, 
onlv  the  dock  ticking  off  the  seconds  as  evenly  as  if 
nothing  was  happening,  I  watched  Mr.  Snape's 
hoB  hungrily,  as  if  it  would  reflect  and  disclose  what 
he  was  reading.  The  letter  was  brief,  but  he  read 
it  over  twice.  It  seemed  a  very  long  pause  of  sus- 
pense to  me,  yet  I  suppose  three  minutes  had  scarce- 
^passed. 

*<  He  says  he  has  never  heard  of  old  Lawrence's 
death  1  **  exclsumed  Mr.  Snape  at  length ;  <^  he  knows 
nothing  about  his  will — has  never  received  it !  " 

"  Never  received  it  1 "  I  repeated, "  not  received  it  I 
But  I  could  take  my  oath  it  went  firom  this  office.*' 

*^  Did  you  see  it  go  into  the  bag  yourself  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Snape. 

I  hesitated  a  minute  or  two,  for  that  deep,  lethar- 
gic sleep  I  spoke  of  had  dimmed  my  recollections 
of  that  night.  I  remembered  it  was  Uie  night  I  had 
left  the  two  under-clerks  to  do  all  the  work  alone, 
while  I  was  watching  beside  my  &ther ;  but  I  re- 
caUed  also  the  exact  spot  where  I  had  left  the  will 
OB  the  counter,  reared  up  against  the  folded  money- 
order  account,  which  had  l^en  duly  acknowledged 
as  received.  If  one  had  gone  safely,  why  not  the 
other? 

'<  No,"  I  answered,  after  that  long  pause ;  <^  I  took 
it  in,  and  left  it  here  on  the  counter ;  but  the  clerks 
did  the  work  that  evening.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  overlook  it.  Besides,  we  should  have 
found  it  the  next  day  if  it  had  been  left  behind ;  and 
I  should  certainly  have  informed  you  of  the  irregu- 
larity.   No.    It  must  have  gone  from  here." 

So  said  the  elder  cleric,  when  we  questioned  him 
in  the  morning.  He  could  not  positively  swear  to 
it,  because  they  had  been  hurried  and  flurried  over 
their  work;  but  he  was  quite  sure  it  must  have 
ffone,  if  it  had  been  on  the  counter  as  I  described. 
jLhe  other  clerk,  who  had  taken  it  in,  and  knew  it 
to  be  old  Lawrence's  will,  had  not  made  up  the 
London  bag,  or  he  would  have  taken  special  notice 
of  it,  and  i^uld  have  been  able  to  swear  to  it.  Still, 
both  of  them  were  very  positive  that  it  had  not  been 
kft  behind ;  thoujgh  it  might  have  got  into  the  wrong 
bag,  and  been  missent. 

^  I  '11  go  up  to  London  by  to-xught's  mail,"  said 
Mr.  Snape. 

Nothing  could  be  more  significant  of  the  impor- 
taaoe  of  the  document ;  for  a  joumev  to  London  by 
coach,  occupying  sixteen  hours  at  me  swiftest,  was 
Bot  undertaKen  for  a  trifle.  The  anxiety  which  had 
been  devouring  me  was  now  sharpened  to  a  keener 
point ;  but  both  Mr.  Snape  and  I  wished  to  keep  the 
■fair  quiet  as  long  as  possible,  aad  I  said  nothing 
•bout  it  to  any  one,  my  father  being  still  too  ill  to 
have  it  confided  to  him.  As  fixr  the  clerks,  both 
being  unmarried  men,  there  was  little  danger  of 
Ikeir  telling  tales  out  of  school,  after  being  once 
warned  to  l^p  it  to  themselves  for  the  present. 

But  the  aniiety  I  had  suffered  before  was  secui^ 
j^  itself  compared  with  my  consternation  and  dis- 

r 'etude  wluoi  Mr.  Sni^  returned,  accompanied 
Mr.  Grey,  who  asserted  that  he  had  seen  noth- 
mg  whatever  of  the  packet  which  had  been  posted 
__    in  our  office.    There  was  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 

I  of  that  last  circumstance.  The  clerk  who  received 
h  and  I  myself  were  compelled  to  admit  that  it 
had  been  safely  deposited  with  us ;  but  no  trace  of 


it  could  be  found  beyond  that.  Both  Snape  and 
Gre^  had  been  to  the  General  Post-Oflioe  to  make 
inquiries  there,  but  nothing  was  known  of  it.  The 
whole  onus  of  the  disappearance  rested  upon  cm 
office,  and  the  three  persons  within  it. 

It  was  siinply  impossible  to  keep  the  mysterious 
loss  of  old  Lawrence's  will  anv  longer  a  secret 
The  rehudves  were  ready  to  pulf  Mr.  Grey  topieces 
as  soon  as  he  showed  his  foce  in  the  town.  Was  it 
not  shameful,  scandalous,  that  a  fortni^t  had  al- 
ready dnigged  by,  and  no  one  knew  how  a  <raarter 
of  a  million  of  monev  —  for  rumors  said  tne  old 
man's  wealth  was  no  less — had  been  bequeathed? 
With  real  reluctance  Grey  made  known  the  foets. 
There  had  been  a  will ;  he  and  the  postmaster  weie 
executors ;  it  had  been  posted  for  him  on  the  night 
after  old  Lawrence's  death,  and  nothing  more  wis 
known  about  it. 

The  excitement  in  the  town  was  tenfold,  a  hun- 
dred-fold greater  now  than  on  the  occaaion  of  the 
testator's  sudden  death.  Our  post-office  was  be- 
sieged, and  the  clerics  plied  with  questions,  while  I 
kept  myself  safely  out  of  sight  in  the  maer  office, 
brooding  in  perplexity  over  we  singular  oceuirenee. 
I  could  arrive  at  no  other  ooncluuon  than  that  the 
packet  must  have  slipped  into  a  wrong  bag,  and  so 
been  missent.  Of  course  there  were  worryine  in- 
quiries made  by  the  London  authorities,  to  which 
I  could  give  no  other  reply  than  this  soppootkm. 
The  affair  was  of  such  importance  that  official  cir- 
culars were  despatched  to  most  of  the  offices  in  the 
kingdom,  requiring  any  information  oonceming  any 
missent  letters ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
a  handsome  reward  was  offered  for  the  discovexy  of 
the  missing  document. 

About  Sve  weeks  after  old  Lawrence's  deadi  I 
received  a  sumnKms  to  present  myself  before  the 
surveyor  of  the  district,  a  Mr.  Talbot,  who  lived 
sixteen  miles  or  so  from  Thombury.  He,  too,  was 
an  old  friend  of  our  family,  and  had  assisted  in  ob- 
taining the  postroffice  for  mv  father.  He  was  one 
of  those  jovial,  courteous  ola  gentlemen  of  a  past 
generation,  who  liked  to  make  nis  own,  and  every 
one's  lifo  as  easy  and  agreeable  as  possible,  and 
who  had  somewhat  of  an  aristocratic  contempt  for 
the  exacting  public, — far  less  exacting  then  than 
now.  I  received  a  cordial  greeting  frtSn  hun,  was 
set  down  to  a  good  dinner,  and  foroidden  to  speak 
of  business  until  he  began^  which  he  did  over  our 
wine. 

^  Now,  Harry,  just  tell  me  all  about  it  as  shortly 
as  possible,"  said  Mr.  Talbot ;  and  I  obeyed  him* 

<<  But  this  is  a  deuce  of  a  mess  1 "  he  exclaimed, 
when  I  had  finished.  <<  The  will  must  be  found,  sir. 
The  authorities  insist  upon  it,  and  I  will  not  answer 
for  the  consequences  if  there  is  much  longer  delay. 
Do  you  know  what  your  townsfolk  are  saying,  mv 
boy?" 

His  manner  had  changed  from  constematian  to 
anger,  and  then  into  compassion,  as  he  spoke ;  but 
I  (mly  looked  into  his  finendly  foce  and  ^ook  my 
head  in  reply. 

'<  They  say  just  this,"  he  continued,  ^  neither 
more  nor  less, — that  the  will  is  in  your  own  pos* 
session.  They  say  you  are  going  to  marry  Panon 
Lawrence's  only  dso^hter,  fuid  by  keeping  back 
the  wlE  you  expect  him  to  oome  into  posaessioii  of 
all  the  property." 

''I  should  be  a  fool  if  I  did,"  I  answered,  stam- 
mering ;  finr  this  phase  of  my  position  had  not  failed 
to  occur  to  me. 

"  A  confounded  fool,"  he  added  dryly ;  '*  the  es- 
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tste  will  be  thrown  into  Chanceiy,  and  the  lawyers 
will  get  the  best  pickings  out  of  it  Come,  Hwry, 
we  are  old  fiiendli ;  I  Iniew  yon  when  yon  were  a 
bfliby,  and  jonr  fsiiher  and  mother  years  befiue. 
You  might  tell  me  anything,  my  boj.'^ 

^  Tbimk  yon,**  I  oied,  graspmg  his  offered  hand, 
<<  but  I  haye  nothing  more  to  tell.  I  swear  I  know 
no  more  about  the  will  than  yon  do." 

**  Cooki  anybody  else  know  of  its  being  in  voor 
office  beddes  you  and  the  clerks  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Tal- 
bot. 

Stranse  to  sa^,  —  so  strange  that  I  manrelled  at 
it  myself — nntil  that  moment  I  had  altogether  fat- 
gotten,  or  it  had  been  kept  back  fh>m  recnnring  to 
my  memory,  that  Katie  had  been  with  me  when 
my  mother's  agoniced  yoiee  called  to  me.  Like 
soine  yiyid  reyelation  made  by  a  flash  of  l^htning, 
Inrid  and  blinding,  came  back  the  poeition  in  whi<m 
we  stood,  and  the  last  words  I  had  uttered.  The 
'  eyents  which  followed  had  been  so  hurried  and  en- 
possing,  the  sleep  succeeding  to  them  so  exhanKi- 
ing,  that  the  impression  must  have  been,  for  the 
time,  almost  oUiterated.  It  returned  all  the  keener 
now ;  and  my  pulse  stood  still,  and  m^  heart  sank 
heayily.  Ki^  had  been  there;  Katie  had  seen 
her  uncle's  will ;  I  had  left  her  behind  me  in  the 
office  alone. 

I  answered  incoherently,  stammered,  contradicted 
myself,  and  at  last,  for  almost  the  only  time  in  my 
lire,  fidrly  burst  into  tears.  Neyer  did  a  poor,  weak 
wretch  i^pear  more  gnUty  than  I  did.  My  friend 
—  for  he  was  truly  my  friend — nreed  me,  implored 
of  me,  in  yain,  to  confess  all,  and  make  hun  the 
confidant  of  my  temptations  and  my  fault;  he  gaye 
it  no  hanber  a  name.  It  was  impossible  fcur  me  to 
cast  a  suspicion  upon  Katie,  though,  as  I  came  to 
think  quietly  oyer  it  in  my  bedroom, — I  stayed  all 
night  at  Mr.  Talbot's,  — I  could  not  banish  fhun 
me  the  dread  misgiying  that  hefe  lay  the  eohition 
of  the  mystery,  f  said  to  myself  that  at  first  it 
would  be  notmng  but  a  girl's  thoughtless  curioeify 
which  had  chai^^  into  shame  and  terror  upon 
&cing  the  consequences  of  her  action;  and  that 
eyery  day  had  made  it  more  impossible  fiir  her  to 
own  her  fault.  Then  returned  powerfiilly  to  me 
the  fiMcination  the  mere  sight  of  the  will  had  exer- 
cised oyer  me,  and  the  conjectures  which  had  rushed 
to  ray  brain  as  I  sat  staring  at  it.  A  tenth  part  of 
such  a  temptation,  I  was  molined  to  afgoe,  would 
be  too  strong  ibr  the  curiosity  of  a  woman,  especially 
a  woman  the  most  deeply  interested  in  its  contents. 
Tet  Katie  was  so  good,  so  simple-minded,  so  rel^- 
ioos ;  should  I  be  forced  to  lose  my  fUth  in  her  ? 
No^  I  could  not  belieye  her  capable  of  a  dishonor- 
able and  criminal  action.  Tet  where,  then,  was  the 
wiU? 

It  will  be  readily  credited  that  I  did  not  sleep 
that  night,  and  that  I  was  haggard  and  miserable- 
looking  in  the  morning.  The  smreyor  made  a  last 
effort  to  gain  my  confidence,  and  my  agitated  re- 
senre  produced  upon  him  the  impresrion  that  I  was 
guilty.  The  last  sentence  he  uttered,  with  unusual 
sternness,  was  to  the  effect  that  unless  the  will  was 
speedily  found,  there  was  no  hope  of  my  retaining 
my  office,  eyen  if  my  &ther  kept  his,  being  shielded 
by  his  dangerous  illness  at  the  time. 

I  rode  homewards,  wretched  enougli,  and  found 
Snape  awaiting  my  return.  Mr.  Grey  had  gone 
back  to  London,  after  staying  no  more  than  a  f^ 
days  in  Thombniy. 

<*  Nothing  discovered  yet  ?  "  said  Snape. 

*«  Nothing,"  I  answered,  despondeatiy.  '*  If  there 


was,  yon  'd  haye  no  need  to  come  to  me.  I  should 
be  only  too  glad  to  let  you  know." 

<<  It  beats  eyeryilungin  my  professional  experi- 
ence," he  contincied. 

"  That 's  no  satisfaction  to  me,"  I  said,  in  a  testy 
tone ;  ^  the  question  is,  what  is  to  be  done  if  the 
wiU  does  not  turn  up  at  all  ?  " 

^  The  yery  question  all  therelatiyes  are  asking," 
replied  Snape.  **  Mr.  Lawrence  drew  up  the  will 
himself  gaye  me  no  hint  of  its  contents,  and  has 
left  no  copy.  We  are,  eyery  one  of  us,  utterly  in  the 
dark  as  to  his  intentions.  We  cannot  proceed  as  if 
he  had  died  intestate ;  all  the  world  know^  he  did 
not ;  and  no  one  has  a  legal  right  to  touch  a  penny 
of  his  jMoperty." 

"  Will  It  be  thrown  into  Chancery?"  I  asked. 

'<  There  will  be  nothing  else  for  it,  if  the  will  is 
not  found,"  he  said;  "  and,  to  let  you  into  a  secret 
which  concerns  you,  some  of  the  reladyes  are  talk- 
ing of  a  prosecution  against  you.  But  I  ask  them^ 
Mrhat  proof  haye  you  that  Mr.  Henry  Slaney  has 
abstracted  this  document  ?  The  abstraction  of  any 
letter  or  packet  from  the  Po6M>ffice  is  felony,  such 
letter  or  packet  being  the  property  of  the  Postmaster- 
G^iend  draing  its  transit,  and  tne  penalty  is  penal 
servitude  or  transportation.  But  how  can  the 
felony  be  proved  ?  There  may  be  good  grounds  for 
suspicion,  strong  presumptive  evioence,  —  his  owa 
admission  of  having  received  the  document,  and  a 
sufficient  motive ;  mit  there  is  no  positive  proof,  and 
could  be  no  positive  proc^,  unless  it  was  found  in  his 
pomession,  or  proyea  to  have  been  in  his  possessioB, 
or  in  the  possession  of  some  individual  who  couhl 
only  have  received  it  from  him." 

<*  It  *s  a  pleasant  position  to  be  in,"  said  I,  bitiw 
at  my  nails  yieiously,  which  is  no  habit  of  mine,^ 
but  which  seemed  to  come  naturally  to  me  in  tiiese 
drcmnstances. 

«<  If  the  will  could  only  be  found,"  answered  Mr. 
Snape,  with  a  provoking  rignificance  of  tone,  ^  aU 
might  be  smoothed  over  even  now." 

<<  If  it  could  only  be  found  1 "  I  said,  over  mad 
over  again,  to  mysel£  As  soon  as  the  solicitor  wav 
gone,  I  went  up  stairs  to  my  mother's  usual  sittin|^ 
room.  My  father  had  that  morning  been  pro* 
nounoed  well  enough  to  leaye  his  room  for  a  few 
hours,  and  he  was  sitting  in  an  easy-chair  near  the 
fire,  witii  a  flunt  txile  upon  his  sunken  face,  whieh 
grew  stronjger  when  he  saw  me.  It  was  a  Kttie 
brightness  in  the  deepening  gloom  doring  around 
me,  and  I  forced  a  smile  to  my  own  lips. 

<*  All  going  on  well  down  stairs,  Hanry  ?  "  he 
said. 

"  Why  not ?  "  I  answered,  evasiyely,  «  why  not? 
The  work  is  simple  enough." 

He  was  easily  satisfi^  about  that,  but  not  s» 
easily  about  myself.  What  had  I  been  over  to  Mr, 
Talbot  about?  What  made  me  lock  m  pale  aad 
anxious  ?  Was  there  any  codness  between  Katie 
and  me? 

<*  She  is  a  girl  after  my  own  heart,"  said  my  i^ 
ther,  warmly,  ^  a  perfisct  treasure.  Doat  you  let 
her  slip  throu^  joor  fingers,  Hanry.  By  the  W, 
now  we  are  alone,  tell  me  how  poor  Lawrence  made 
his  will,  and  what  he  has  done  for  SLatie,  —  some- 
thing handsome,  I  hope  ?  Tour  mother  would  net 
let  me  speak  about  it,  for  foar  of  excitement." 

I  hesitaled  for  a  moment  but  so  brie^^  that  he 
did  not  notice  it. 

*<  The  will  cannot  be  found,"  I  said. 

<« Not  found!"  he  repeated. 

^  Yes,"  I  continued,  hurriedly,  **  but  eyery  seaidb 
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is  being  made  for  it.  Snape  is  positive  that  there 
was  a  will  executed  a  few  months  ago,  bat  all  he 
knows  of  its  contents  is,  that  you  and  Mr.  Grey  are 
the  executors.*' 

"  Poor  Lawrence  I "  t  ighed  my  father.  "  Do  you 
t'link  they  have  searched  his  laboratory  well?* 
It  is  not  unlikely  he  would  deposit  it  there,  in  his 
cabinet.  Tell  them  to  leave  no  comer  unsearched 
in  the  laboratory." 

I  promised  to  do  so,  and  made  haste  to  get  away. 
In  tne  drawing-room  I  found  Katie,  in  her  mourn- 
ing dress  and  bonnet,  come  in  to  go  a  walk  with 
my  sistere,  who  luckily  had  just  started  off  before 
her  arrival.  She  ad v fenced  to  meet  me  with  both 
her  h<md8  stretched  out,  and  with  her  usual  Brank, 
pleasant,  calm  smile  upon  her  face.  There  was  no 
one  there,  and  I  stooped  down  to  kiss  her,  feeling 
myself  an  unhappy  guilty  wretch,  as  if  I  were  the 
culprit,  and  unworthy  fo  lay  my  lips  upon  her 
smooth  fair  fiMrebead,  which  grew  rosy  with  my 
kiss. 

"  Harry  1 "  she  murmured  in  a  tone  of  remon- 
strance. 

'<  I  am  so  miserable,  Katie,"  said  I ;  and  on  the 
instant  I  resolved  to  lay  before  her  my  position,  to 
exaggerate  it  even,  to  paint  it  in  the  blackest  col- 
ors ;  and  then  to  make  it  plain  to  her  that,  could 
the  will  be  founds  all  mifht  yet  be  explained  away, 
and  smoothed  over,  without  any  public  exposiire. 
I  did  my  best,  and  acquitted  myselt  so  well  tnat  she 
shed  torrentir  of  tears,  her  head  resting  upon  my 
dioulder ;  but  not  a  syllable  did  she  utter  which 
in  the  slightest  degree  hinted  or  betrayed  that  she 
had  any  knowledge  of  the  missing  will. 

*'  Katie,"  I  said,  when  I  had  exhausted  all  my 
eloquence,  "  you  understand  that  no  one  now  will 
come  into  possession  of  your  uncle's  property  ?  " 
.  "  No  one  1 "  she  cried,  liiUng  up  her  head,  and 
looking  earnestly  in  my  face.  "  I  thought,  if  there 
was  no  will,  my  father  would  have  everything. 
You  said  he  was  heir-at-law,  and  I  should  be  a  great 
heiress.  It  will  not  signify  if  you  do  lose  your  sit- 
uation, Harry ;  I  shalf  have  enough  for  us  both ; 
and,  if  every  one  in  the  world  thought  you  guilty,  I 
should  know  vou  were  innocent." 

<^  But  it  will  be  thrown  into  Chancery  instead  of 
coming  to  anybody,"  I  said,  a  cold/  hard  feeling  to* 
wards  her  creeping  over  me. 

*<  But  Chancery  could  do  nothing,  after  all,  but 
give  the  landed  wop&rty  to  my  father,"  she  persist* 
ed;  "  there  can  be  no  nearer  heir,  and  if  the  will 
is  lost,  it  is  the  same  as  there  being  no  will, -^  if 
Chancery  has  any  sense,"  she  added,  half  gayly. 

Yery  heavy  indeed  grew  my  heart.  I  attempted 
agun  to  impress  upon  ner  the  position  in  which  her 
father,  herself,  and  all  the  relatives  stood;  but  9h& 
either  could  not  understand  it,  or  would  not  believe 
it.  If  it  came  to  the  worst,  she  answered,  they 
would  all  agree  to  some  arrangement  for  the  divis- 
ion of  the  prop^ty,  and  her  faUier,  being  the  eldest, 
and  the  heir-«t-law,  would  receive  tjie  litfgest  share. 
She  would  be  an  heiress,- and  why  need  i  fret  my- 
self about  a  paltry  place  in  the  PostrOffioe  ? 
.  I  could  not,  for  the  very  life  of  me,  look  her  in 
the  face  and  say,  <<  Katie,  is  it  possible  that  you 
were  over-tempted,  and  took  the  will?"  Yet  I 
could  npt  shake  off  the  growing  conviction  that  this 
was  the  truth.  I  despair  of  conveying  to  you  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  maddening  conflust  of  my 
feelings  diuring  the  next  few  weeks, — my  love  for 
Kate  Lawrence)  my  disappointment,  my  strong  de- 
sire to  believe  her  innocent,  my  pity  for  her,  my 
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close  vigilance  upon  every  word  and  glance  which 
foil  from  her,  my  terror  lest  the  truth  should  beooote 
known  to  any  one  else.  There  could  be  no  suspi- 
cion of  her  in  any  heart  but  mine,  which  loved  her 
so  truly,  and  was  willing  to  endure  mistrust,  cold 
looks,  and  angry  Insinuations  for  her  sake,  yet 
which  every  day  was  growing  colder  towards  h^, 
and  more  fall  of  severe  judgments  upon  her  crime. 
Expectation  was  dying  away  in  the  town,  and  hope 
was  almost  dead  within  me. 

It  was  not  possible  to  keep  the  secret  any  }oDmr 
from  my  father,  when  he  became  able  to  attend  to 
business.  A  London  surveyor,  accompanied  by  a 
detective,  came  down  to  mvestigaCe  the  matter 
thoroughly ;  but  they  could  learn  no  more  than  waa 
already  generally  known.  It  was  a  severe  trouble 
to  my  father,  and  serious  consequences  threatened 
him  in  smte  of  his  plea  of  sudden  and  dangeroufl 
illness.  The  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  executors 
told  against  him  with  the  strangers  who  were  ap- 
point^ to  investigate  the  affair;  for  they  appeared 
to  argue,  that  he  might  have  taken  possession  of  the 
will,  though  it  was  fllegal  to  do  so  after  it  had  once 
been  posted,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  sap- 
pressed  it,  throwing  the  onus  of  the  loss  upon  the 
Post-Office. 

When  nothing  could  be  discovored  by  the  survey- 
or or  detective,  old  Lawrence's  relatives  held  a 
family  meeting  to  consult  upon  what  was  to  be  done. 
But  it  was  not  very  clear  what  the  law  would  per- 
mit them  to  do  in  such  circumstances ;  and  there 
was  not  one  of  them  who  would  have  agreed  to  pro- 
ceed as  if  he  had  died  intestate.  Every  law^  i 
Ihombury  had  given  some  opinion,  and  received 
fee  for  it,  upon  the  point ;  but  nothing  was  dear 
and  certain. 

Those  were  the  most  miserable  three  months  that 
ever  parsed  over  my  head.  The  changed  faces  of 
my  townsmen,  the  suspicion  attaching  to  me,  and 
the  near  prospect  <^  ^nominionsly  losing  my  post, 
were  hard  to  bear.  Bat  the  deepening  conviction 
of  Katie's  guUt,  and  my  gradually  decreaons  love 
for  her,  were  incomparably  harder.  She  did  not 
fail  to  feel  the  coldness  and  distrust  of  mjr  manner, 
and  being  a  girl  of  spirit  she  did  not  fkil  to  nark 
the  change  by  a  corresponding  change  in  herselfl 
I  pondered  over  such  questions  as  these, — how  was 
the  will  made,  and  what  had  she  done  with  U? 
Had  she  destroyed  it  ?  Or  was  it  still  inexistenee, 
to  be  discovered,  perhaps,  at  some  fiiture  day  to 
woric  a  just  judgment  upon  her  ?  However  it 
might  be,  1  knew  that  my  Katie  waa  lost  to  me  for- 
ever ;  yet  not  for  worlds  would  I  throw  upon  her 
the  burden  of  suspicion  which  weighed  ao  heavily 
upon  me. 

The  last  day  of  the  year  came.  There  had  beena 
semi-official  letter  in  the  morning  from  Mt*  Talbot, 
intimating  that  the  people  of  Tnombuiy  were  dis- 
satisfied at  my  retaining  an  important  and  oonft- 
dential  place  in  the  Post-Office,  and  that  their 
cKHnplaints  were  about  to  be  noticed  from  head- 
quarters. My  father,  only  partially  recovered,  was 
very  low,  and  my  mother  and  sisters  cried  at  iolier- 
vala  during  the  day.  I  fonnd  myself,  aa  uaual,  in 
the  office  about  the  same  hour  in  the  eveninz  as 
when  old  Lawrence'ft  will  was  brou^t  in  and  laid 
before  me  on  the  counter,  just  as  I  had  finiahed 
and  folded  up  the  quarterly  money-order  acoounL 
Another  quarter  was  ended,  and  I  said,  with  some 
bitterness  of  tone,  *^  diat  there  could  be  no  ok^ec- 
tion  to  me  makine  up  the  account  once  again.** 
The  forms  upon  which  they  were  drawn  out  were 
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kepi  in  a  small  drawer  in  the  counter,  and  I  fonnd 
tliem  packed  rather  tightly,  having  evidently  been 
pashed  in  in  some  haste  ana  confusion.  The  drawer 
wonld  only  open  with  a  sharp  jerk,  and  as  I  gave 
it,  I  heard  a  sound  of  something  falling  behind, 
while  the  drawer  came  out  in  my  hand.  I  stooped 
to  look  what  had  fallen,  and  —  you  will  have 
euessed  already  —  there  lay  old  Lawrence's  will, 
looking  precisely  as  it  had  done  when  it  lay  on  the 
counter  before  me,  directed  to  "  R.  Grrey,  £sq.,  Mi- 
tre Buildings,  The  Temple,  London." 

I  gave  a  great  shout,  which  made  my  father 
spring  up  fkma  his  dedc,  and  I  fell  down  on  my 
knees  before  the  empty  space  where  the  drawer  had 
been,  scarcely  able  to  stretch  out  my  hand  to  touch 
the  will.  How  it  had  got  there  was  plain  enough 
to  me.  I  had  left  it  lying  amongst  the  fbrms,  which 
were  not  unlike  it  in  shape  and  size,  and  the  clerks, 
coming  in  to  their  hurried  and  unaccustomed  work, 
had  cleared  the  counter  after  a  summary  fashion,  by 
sweeping  them  all  away  together  into  the  drawer 
beneath,  which  was  used  for  no  other  purpose,  and 
never  opened  except  on  the  last  days  of  March, 
June,  September,  and  December.  It  had  been  ly- 
ing there  all  the  while,  under  my  hand  a  score  of 
times  a  day,  while  I  had  been  simering  one  of  the 
bitterest  conflicts  a  man  can  suffer  for  it. 

When  I  looked  round,  with  the  will  in  my  trem- 
bling hand,  there  stood  my  father  and  the  two  clerks 
from  the  outer  office,  who  had  rushed  in  on  hearing 
my  thout,  while  through  the  door  which  they  had 
left  open,  a  lucky  unit  of  the  public  surveyed  the 
scene. 

"  Old  Lawrence's  will  1 "  I  gasped,  and  the  unit 
immediately  darted  into  the  s^^ets  to  proclaim  the 
discovej?y. 

Almost  before  I  could  recover  my  voice,  which 
sounded  choked  and  unnatural  in  my  own  ears,  or 
had  risen  from  my  knees  and  picked  up  the  fallen 
drawer,  the  outer  office  was  invaded  by  a  crowd 
of  excited  and  anxious  inquirers,  some  of  whom 
pressed  into  our  sanctum,  and  began  shaking  hands 
with  me  in  that  frenzy  of  good-will  and  congratula- 
tion which  now  and  then  breaks  out  among  the 
sympathizing  public. 

Old  Lawrence's  relatives  were  not  long  behind 
their  townspeople ;  they  came  in  agitated  numbers, 
Katie  and  her  father  among  them,  with  Mr.  Grey, 
who  had  been  spending  his  Christmas  at  Thorn- 
bury.  She  looked  pale,  and  my  heart  smote  me  for 
my  base,  treacherous,  insane  suspicions  of  her. 
Sho  neither  glanced  at  me  nor  spoke  to  me,  and 
when  my  father  invited  all  the  relatives  And  Mr. 
Snape  to  go  on  into  the  house,  she  passed  me,  as  I 
stood  humbly  at  the  door,  with  averted  eyes  and  a 
high  dignified  carriage. 

As  both  Grey  and  Snape  were  present,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  will  should  be  opened 
and  read  upon  the  n>ot.  Several  persons,  with  no 
immediate  interest  in  it,  had  made  their  way  into 
oar  drawing-room,  and  as  nobody  seemed  inclined 
to  torn  them  out,.  I  also  remained,  standing  ag^st 
the  fireplace,  and  watching  steadfastly  for  some 
glance  from  Katie's  eyes. 

Mr.  Snape  opened  the  will  sharply,  and  started 
off  at  reading  it,  with  none  of  his  professional  de- 
liberation atra  delay,  but  as  if  he  was  as  eager  to 
get  at  its  contents  as  any  person  present.  It  was 
a  short  document,  and  did  not  take  many  minutes 
to  get  through  at  the  pace  he  read  it.  The  prop- 
erty was  worth  about  £  70,000 ;  tlurty  thousand  of 
which  was  left  in  legacies  to  old  Lawrence's  broth- 


ers and  sister,  and  the  residue  bequeathed  to  the 
testator's  beloved  niece,  Catherine  Lawrence,  on 
the  s<^e  condition  that  she  married  Henry  Slaney, 
the  son  of  his  old  friend  George  Slaney,  postmaster 
of  Thombury.  If  otherwise,  it  was  to  be  divided 
equally  among  his  brothers  and  sister. 

All  that  followed  may  easily  be  guessed.  I  had 
to  make  a  thousand  protestations  of  my  love,  and 
implore  Katie  again  and  again  to  consent  to  be  my 
wife,  —  a  thing  which  we  had  both  taken  for 
mnted  years  before  old  Lawrence's  will  was  lost 
in  the  Post-Office.  My  situation  remained  my  own, 
until  she  relented,  which  she  did  not  do  until  by 
my  father's  advice  I  confessed  to  her  the  reasons 
which  had  caused  my  change  of  manner  towards  her, 
— the  painful  suspicions  which  had  thrust  them- 
selves upon  me,  tmd  the  bitter  sorrow  they  had 
produced.  We  were  married  at  last,  to  the  con- 
cealed disappointment  and  chaerin  of  her  affection- 
ate relatives :  and  I  ceased  to  oe  among  the  num- 
ber of  Post-Office  clerks. 
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A  REMINISCENCE  OF  THE  "  COlTP^D'jfiTAT." 

LouiB  Creme,  who  was  nearest  the  door,  ushered 
out  M.  Potiron  with  much  civility,  and  then  re- 
turned with  no  less  civility  to  talk  to  his  wife. 
Camille,  whose  boldness  slways  forsook  him  in  the 
face  of  the  adverse  sex,  remained  silent. 

"Why,  Madame,"  softly  murmured  Louis,  "how 
could  you  think  that  we  wished  to  overthrow  the 
Republic  ?  On  Ae  contrary,  we  are  republicans 
to  the  core,  and  would  give  women  as  well  as  men 
a  vote." 

"It's  a  fact,"  observed  Toupie,  tenderly;  "so 
that  had  we  the  management  of  affairs,  Madame 
would  have  three  votes  to  dispose  of,  —  her  own,  her 
husband's,  and  mine,  if  she  deigned  to  accept  it" 

"  Then  it 's  not  true  that  you  're  conspiring  to 
bring  back  the  Bourbons  and  the  white  mH^  ?  " 
asked  Madame  Potiron,  timidly. 

Maximllien  Destouffes  cracked  his  ^Q^^  ^nd 
gave  a  gaunt  chuckle.  Camille  smiled.  The  rest 
of  us  laughed. 

"  Mon  Dieu  I  gentlemen,"  said  Madame  Potiron, 
reddening  again,  but  gathering  courage,  —  you  un- 
derstand, I  hope,  that  it 's  not  I  who  would  find 
anything  to  say  if  you  iMfought  back  the  white  flag. 
I  Uiink,  indeed,  any  government  would  be  prefer- 
able to  a  republic,  where  men  call  one  rudely  *  cit- 
oyenne*  and  don't  think  themselves  obliged  to 
taie  their  hats  off.  To  tell  vou  my  mind,  I'm 
tired  of  the  equality  which  makes  drunken,  swear- 
ing workmen  in  blouses  call  themselves  the  equals 
of  you  gentlemen,  who  are  always  so  nice  and 
amiable ;  and  I  don't  think  much  of  the  fraternity 
that  makes  people  go  out  and  shoot  each  other 
every  six  months  in  the  streets,  as  they  did  when 
they  killed  poor  Monseigneor  Affre,  our  arch- 
bishpp.  I  'm  told,  too,  maX  the  Count  de  Cham- 
bord  is  very  handsome  and  generous;  so  that  I 
shouldn't  be  at  all  sorry  to  see  him  come  back. 
But  you  know  what  it  is.  We  women  can't  have 
our  way ;  and  that  horrible  inspector  says  that  the 
Prince  President  wants  to  give  France  liborty  and 
riches  and  happiness,  and  to  make  everybody  pros- 
perous and  contented,  only  that  you  gentlemen, 
and  a  good  many  others  like  you,  won  t  let  him. 
He  says  that  you  want  to  get  up  some  more  of 
those  terrible  street-fights,  and  to  massacre  every- 
body, and  to  make  us  poor  women  cry  as  we  did  m 
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1848,  when  at  every  comer  we  met  men  carrying 
the  dead  bodies  of  mere  boys  and  children  who 

had   been  shot  down  on    the  barricades 

Once  asain,  gentlemen,  all  this  is  n't  true,  is 
it?" 

•This  little  speech  cast  a  decided  chill  into  our 
small  circle.  Louis  looked  down  and  played  un- 
easily with  his  kepi.  Toupi  appeared  to  have  taken 
sudden  interest  in  the  movements  of  an  erratic  spi- 
der. Maximilien,  Cascarot,  and  I  looked  sheepish, 
—  there  is  no  other  word  for  it.  A  moment's  pause 
followed,  and  was  broken  by  Camille,  who  come 
forward  pale  but  determined,  and  said,  — 

'<  Madame,  the  spy  who  spoke  to  you  to-night  was 
one  of  many  who  are  prowling  about  at  this  minute 
to  scatter  falsehoods  as  the  Devil  did  the  tares. 
The  only  true  thing  he  told  you  was  that  we  are 
preparing  for  street-lghts ;  but  these  fights  will  not 
be  of  our  seeking ;  and  if  women  cry  and  children 
are  carried  dead  through  the  streets,  the  blame  must 
rest  elsewhere  than  with  us.  There  is  mischief 
brewing,  and  the  mouchards  vou  see  hovering  about 
now  are  like  those  ill-omened  birds  who  flutter  over 
the  sea  just  before  a  hurricane.  No  doubt  your 
in^iector  will  come  again,  for  he  must  be  eoing  the 
rounds  of  the  cafds,  to  prevail  upon  good-natured 
people  like  you,  Madame,  to  denounce  those  vil- 
lains who  are  preventing^  the  Prince  President  from 
rendering  us  happy,  rich,  and  prosperous.  It  seems 
there  are  plenty  of  these  villains  about ;  and  one  of 
tbese  mornings  you  may  have  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  that  a  lew  shiploads  of  them  have  been 
sent  to  a  pleasant  coast  in  South  America,  where 
they  die,  as  they  deserve,  of  yellow  fever.  When, 
therefore,  you  see  the  inspector  again,  pray  tell  him 
what  I  have  iust  said;  and  add  that  there  are  six 
of  us  here  who  are  indeed  wrong4ieaded  enoush  to 
be  mistrustful  of  schemes  for  universal  happiness 
which  have  such  men  as  himself  for  their  apostles. 
Advise  him  too  that  if  the  safoty  of  the  Republic  is 
the  only  thine  he  quakes  for,  he  may  go  nomc  to 
his  bed  and  sleep  in  peace.  In  a  few  days  hence, 
when  the  Republic  is  really  in  daiu^r,  we  will  send 
for  him  if  he  likes,  and  he  shall  %ht  side  by  side 
with  us  on  one  of  those  barricades,  which —  I  re- 
eret  it  for  your  sake,  Madame  —  will  not  be  erected 
for  the  Comte  de  Chambord." 

Upon  this  Camille  caught  up  his  cloak,  bowed 
hurriedly  to  the  bewUdeied  Madame  Potiron,  and 
went  out,  followed  by  Toupie,  Maximilien,  and 
Cascarot.  Louis  lingered  a  little  behind,  and  tak- 
ing Madame  Potiron's  hand  to  shake  it,  held  it 
longer  in  his  than  perhaps  the  matter  required. 
«  Why  is  it,  Madame,"  he  said,  gently,  "  that  you 
should  so  dislike  republics?  Is  it  not  a  noble 
thing  to  see  a  oountzy  where  all  men  are  equal  and 
all  men  free?" 

**  O  yes  I  '*  she  sighed,  ♦*  if  all  republicans  were 
like  yon  ;  but  they  're  not.  O  Monsieur  Tofficier," 
she  continued,  half-serious,  half-smiling,  <<^oung 
men,  brave,  handsome,  and  courtly,  should  be  inai^ 
quises  or  earls.  Thev  should  have  all  that  is  rich 
and  splendid,  —  marble  palaces,  liveried  servants, 
fine  horses,  gold,  silk,  jewels,  great  names,  and 
beautiful  women.  Do  you  know,  when  I  hear 
bright,  weU-bom  youni^  men  praise  the  people,  and 
call  the  low  riff-raff  of  the  street  their  brothers,  I 
foel  inclined  to  say  what  I  do  when  I  find  young 
girls  wishing  fiu*  husbands." 

"And  what  is  that?" 

"  Well,  just  this :  You  don't  know  what  they 
are." 


nr. 

That  night  Camille  and  I  sat  watching  by  the 
open  window  of  my  studio  while  Paris  slc^  Bat 
we  heard  nothing  save  the  periodical  tramp  of  the 
sergenta-de-viUe  on  their  beat,  and  the  occasional 
hurried  footsteps  of  belated  citizens.  Hiero  wis 
not  so  much  as  a  solitary  soldier  about,  ik^  oodd 
we  hear  to  ri^ht  or  left  the  call  of  a  angle  bugle, 
or  the  sound  of  a  single  police-whistle.  It  wv 
evident  that  the  perpetration  of  the  President's 
scheme  for  making  everybody  rich  and  happy  at  a 
stroke  was  adjourned  for  that  night  at  least,  and 
that  we  should  consequently  have  time  to  lay  onr 
plans  so  as  not  to  be  caueht  unawares. 

It  had  been  arranged  &at  we  should  all  six  meet 
at  eight  in  Ihe  morning  to  hold  a  manner  of  cabinet 
council  previous  to  commencing  operations.  Punc- 
tually to  the  time  we  were  gathered  together,  not  a 
man  being  absent;  and  upon  comparing  notes  it 
was  found  that  even  those  of  the  Hexametrists  who 
had  not  watched  had  passed  a  sleepless  night.  The 
fact  is,  our  society  had  been  hitherto  child's  sport, 
and  we  were  be^ning  to  feel  now  that  it  was  a 
serious  business,  on  which  we  were  staking  not 
merely  our  liberty,  but  periiaps  onr  lives,  or  it 
least  our  whole  life's  career. 

We  accordingly  met,  looking  serious  and  quiet, 
though  sanguine  and  resolute.  But  the  same  idea 
had  occurred  to  us  all  during  the  night,  that  on  the 
eve  of  embarking  ourselves  on  such  a  desperate 
venture,  we  shouM  perhaps  do  well  to  consult  with 
one  or  two  Members  of  the  National  Assembly,  so 
that  there  might  be  homogeneousness  of  action  on 
the  day  of  resistance.  Camille  had  long  held  out 
against  any  scheme  of  this  sort,  wishing  to  share 
his  glory  with  none ;  but  I  talked  the  matter  over 
with  him,  and  proved  that,  if  all  our  revolottons  in 
France  had  as  yet  resulted  in  nothing,  it  was  be- 
cause there  had  oeen  no  uniformity  of  aim  amoiijnt 
the  insurgents  and  no  concord  between  them.  "We 
shall  be  weak  and  isolated,"  I  said,  "  if  we  have  no 
supporters  in  the  Assembly.  The  Montague  party 
wiir  not  know  whether  we  are  for  them  or  against 
them."  Camille  gave  in  to  these  reasons  at  last, 
and  agreed  that  we  should  go  and  consult  with  the 
Deputies  Clampin  and  Riflard,  two  great  mUars  of 
light,  whose  glory  was  filling  the  luid.  Bat  here 
liouis  stepped  in. 

"  Whv  not  go  at  once  to  your  own  &ther,  Ca- 
mille, wnom  I  take  to  be  more  glorious  than  either 
Clampin  or  Riflard ! " 

<*  Yes,"  said  Maximilien,  <^  after  all,  the  Deputy 
Lange  has  most  right  to  know  what  we  are  aboat. 
If  the  Assemblv  were  attacked,  he  would  be  tke 
first  whom  we  should  go  and  protect." 

«  For  that  matter,"  remarj^  Tov^e,  *'  I  ^«»V 
Camille's  &ther  can,  better  than  anybody,  take  oare 
of  himself;  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  the  midaniie 
sent  to  arrest  him.  Nevertheless,  I  'd  be  Sbol  soon- 
er than  see  a  finger  laid  upon  him." 

"Thanks,"  answered  Camille  gratefully;  and 
yet  he  hesitated,  having  apparently  an  unconqocx^ 
able  aversion  to  face  the  Olympian  satire  with 
which  M.  DemostJMues  was  wont  to  recttve  all 
schemes  that  were  not  of  his  own  making.  '^  I M 
really  much  rather  wait  before  telling  my  fiuher,** 
he  protested  nervously.  *<I  think  he  would  be 
mudi  more  likely  to  tlunk  well  of  us  afler — 

<*  After  we  had  all  been  shot,"  suggested  Tonp&e. 

"  No,  but  after  we  had  done  sometiiiiig  to  distin- 
guish ourselves,"  added  Camille. 
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As  most  of  us  were  unaware  of  the  amiable  char- 
acteristics of  M.  Demosthenes  Lange's  domestic  na- 
ture, haying  never  been  admitted  to  the  honor  of  an 
interview  with  that  hero,  we  set  ns  to  work  all  five 
together  to  demolish  Camille's  scmples ;  and  suc- 
ceeded so  far,  that  after  an  hour's  close  reasoning, 
our  chief  agreed  that  three  out  of  the  six  should  go 
and  sound  nie  great  Deputy,  whilst  the  remaining 
three  should  start  off  without  delay  to  scatter  the 
good  seed  among  the  masses.  Hie  lots  fell  upon 
Toupie  and  me  to  accompany  Camille ;  and,  so  as 
not  to  leave  the  latter  time  to  change  his  mind,  I 
proposed  we  should  go  off  at  once.  Much  as  such 
a  proceeding  was  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of  re- 
publicanism, Camille,  as  I  observed,  began  a  most 
careful  toilet  out  of  all  the  available  materials  of 
my  wardrobe.  Toupie,  whose  lai^e  felt  hat  was 
four  times  as  big  as  his  own  heao,  and  gave  him 
the  appearance  of  an  animated  toadstool,  cast  a 
ruefiil  took  at  himself  in  the  glass,  and  then,  pos- 
sessed himself  of  a  silk  hat  of  mine,  which  he  thought 
would  suit  him  better. 

The  only  one  of  us  who  was  dressed  as  if  a  king 
were  still  on  the  throne  was  Louis  CrSme,  who 
seemed  as  neat  as  if  he  came  out  of  a  band-box. 
^  I  think  you  had  better  come  with  us,  Louis,"  said 
Camille,  surveying  him  approvingly;  "you  wiU 
produce  a  good  impression." 

"  Yes,  it  won't  do  to  look  as  if  we  came  to  borrow 
fifty  finncs,"  observed  Toupie.  "  That  always  lends 
a  coolness  to  the  interview." 

"  Very  well,"  sdd  Louis,  "I'll  come.  Are  you 
all  ready?" 

"  I  am,"  nodded  Camille.  "  Good  by,  Destouffes 
and  Cascarot ;  do  your  best.  As  soon  as  we  have 
seen  my  &ther,  we  shall  go  about  proselytizing  too. 
Mind,  we  all  meet  as  usual  at  dinner  at  Idbther 
Riquie's  at  five.  But  we  must  n't  go  near  Potiron's 
again.  For  the  future  we  discuss  in  Henri's  stu- 
dio." 

So  saying,  Camille  led  the  way,  and  we  went 
down  stairs  m  a  body,  throwing  a  good  morning,  in 
passing,  to  Maitre  Antoine,  our  conciferge,  —  a 
sturdy  republican,  if  ever  there  was  one,  —  and  to 
his  pretty  daughter,  Miette,  who  stood  upon  the 
doorstep  dipping  her  red  lips  into  a  big  Dowl  of 
milk,  not  unlike^  the  milk  or  a  lodger. 

When  we  had  walked  a  few  steps,  Camille  turned 
round  and  said,  laughingly,  "  Look  there  I  "joint- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  to  the  house  where  his  own 
lodgings  were,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  where 
we  were  standin?.  An  individual,  evidently  do- 
ing duty  as  sentmel,  was  walking  quietly  up  and 
down. 

«  That 's  my  shadow  of  the  past  week  and  mv 
pursuer  of  last  night,"  he  said,  concealing  himself 
behind  us,  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  functionary. 

"  So  it  is ;  I  recognize  him,"  exclaimed  Loms ; 
"i£'8  the  fellow  I  held  yesterday  by  the  neck. 
What  a  pity  I  did  n't  pitch  him  into  the  river  I " 

"Regrets  are  vain,  remarked  Toupie,  senten- 
tiously.  "  All  we  can  do  is  to  pray  for  strength  to 
act  better  another  time." 

V. 

There  is  an  electricity  in  the  atmosphere  which 
precedes  political  storms  as  oppressive  as  that 
which  betokens  the  con\^lsions  of^  nature.  It  is  a 
feeling  of  general  uneasiness,  a  timidity  in  the  looks 
of  men,  a  still  greater  timidity  in  their  words,  and 
an  almost  total  paralysis  in  their  powers  of  action. 
When  there  is  a  revolution  or  a  coup-d'etat  impend- 


ing, men  are  restless.  They  have  no  heart  for 
work;  they  scan  each  other's  faces  inquiringly, 
move  about  in  a  purposeless  way  without  Knowing 
why,  and  pass  their  time  consulting  that  politico 
barometer,  the  newspaper.  On  the  morning  when 
Xiouis,  Toupie,  and  I  went,  in  company  with  Ca- 
mille, to  call  upon  the  Deputy  Lange,  Paris  was 
visibly  excited  by  one  of  those  absurd  rumors  whidi 
figured  every  morning  in  the  papers,  but  which  al- 
ways found  believers,  no  matter  how  ludicrous  or 
how  impossible  they  might  be. 

I  forget  what  the  rumor  was  on  this  particular 
occasion,  but  men  were  whispering  it  to  each  other, 
with  an  expression  of  blank  alarm  on  their  faces. 
Others,  less  apt  to  be  caught  by  false  news,  were 
conversing  no  less  anxiously  as  to  what  thev  termed 
the  dead  calm  of  the  moment.  The  Momteur  said 
nothing ;  the  Ministers  were  silent.  Such  papers  as 
the  Puorij  which  peaceful  bourgeois  passed  to  each 
other  with  looks  of  consternation,  were  allowed  to 
talk  unmolested,  —  a  sure  sign,  according  to  con- 
noisseurs, that  something  gloomy  and  terrible  was 
preparing.  As  we  walked  we  heard  the  names  of 
the  Prince  President  and  M.  Thiers,  Lamartlne 
and  Greneral  Cavaignac,  the  Prince  de  Joinville 
and  M.  de  Momy,  the  Count  de  Chambord  and 
Berry er,  bandied  about  in  a  confused  jumble,  with- 
out any  rhyme  or  sense  whatever.  Here  it  was 
said  that  the  leViers  of  the  Assembly  were  going  to 
seize  the  President  and  shut  him  up  at  Vincennes ; 
further  on,  that  the  Count  de  Chambord  was  about 
to  cross  the  bridge  of  Kehl  with  an  army  of  Prus- 
sians and  Austrians.  A  wilfiil  grocer  asserted,  on 
the  contrary,  that  it  was  the  Prince  de  Joinvffle 
who  was  going  to  bombard  Cherbourg  with  an  En^ 
lish  fieet  *,  whOst  a  butcher  maintained  that  he  wa6 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  public  executioner,  from 
whom  he  had  heard  that  two  new  guillotines  had 
been  ordered  by  the  President,  one  for  the  Place 
du  Tr<5ne  and  the  other  for  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde. 

M.  Demosthenes  Lange  lived  in  the  Rue  d^  la 
Chauss^e  d'Antin,  —  which,  as  everybody  kaows, 
is  one  of  the  first  streets  in  Paris.  I  confess  i\  had 
surprised  us  somewhat  that  so  democratic  a  person- 
age as  the  Deputy  Lange  should  have  chosen  such 
a  sumptuous  street  in  which  to  set  up  his  abode. 
But  we  were  much  more  surprised  on  finding  that 
the  house  he  had  selected  was  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did in  the  thoroughfiEU^.  A  servant  in  livery  was 
planted  at  the  door,  looking  all  the  image  of  those 
menials  who  wait  upon  the  rich  in  countries  gov- 
erned by  tyrants.  He  eyed  us  superciliously,  aad 
scarcely  deigned  to  make  way  for  us.  "  Shall  I  find 
the  DeputyLange  ?  "  asked  Camille  civilly.  "  M. 
Lange  r  Up  the  staircase,  first  fioor,  door  on  the 
right  Ring  the  bell,  and  his  valet  will  answer 
you,"  rejoined  he  of  the  livery,  stiffly ;  and  he  turned 
on  his  lieel,  Toupie  the  while  making  him  a  low  bow, 
which  was  evidently  accepted  as  genuine.  We 
crossed  a  marble  vestibule  and  walked  up  a  stair- 
case, thickly  carpeted  and  adorned  with  gilt  balus- 
ters. Louis  was  growing  astonished  and  Toupie 
grave.  On  the  landing  was  a  deep  bay-window, 
filled  with  stained  glass,  and  richly  enshrouded  in 
costly  winter  flowers.  The  door  to  the  right  was  of 
polisned  oak,  and  a  fine  leopard-skin  fur  was  set  in 
nront  of  it  in  guise  of  mat.  On  a  small  bra.ss  plate, 
that  gUtterecT  like  gold,  were  the  words  "  DcmoS" 
th}ne  Lange y  Depute.** 

Camille,  who  had  remained  impassive,  though  a 
little  flushed,  rang  the  bell,  which  gave  a  discreet 
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aristocratic  tinkle.  Almost  immediately  the  door 
was  opened,  and  a  superb  valet,  dressed  in  black, 
with  a  gold  scarf-pin  and  an  imposing  shirtrcollar, 
stood  bSfore  ns  motionless  and  expectant. 

"  M.  Lange  ?  "  said  Camille. 

"Does  not  receive  so  early,"  was  the  cold  but 
polite  answer. 

"  I  am  his  son." 

"  Oh !  pardon,  Monsieur ;  be  good  enough  to  walk 
in.  I  have  only  recently  entered  M.  le  Deputy's 
service.    I  had  not  the  honor  of  knowing  you.*' 

By  this  time  we  were  prepared  for  a  good  deal, 
and  had  become  dumb  slb  fish ;  but  yet  we  were  not 
prepared  for  the  sight  of  M.  Demosthenes's  apart- 
ments, which  fidrly  stupefied  us  by  their  splendor. 
As  we  subsequently  discovered,  M.  Lange  had,  dur- 
ing the  worst  days  of  1848,  profited  by  tlfe  panic, 
wmch  had  driven  all  rich  people  from  raris,  to  take 
on  an  eleven  years*  lease,  for  8,000  firancs  per  an- 
num, a  suite  of  apartments  which,  at  ordinary  times, 
he  could  not  have  had  for  20,000.  There  were  plen- 
ty of  such  bargains  to  be  picked  up  by  those  who 
were  speculative  enough  to  venture  upon  them. 
Three  fourths  of  the  wealthy  houses  in  the  capital 
were  shut  up.  The  rooms  held  by  M.  Lange  had 
been  tenanted  by  a  Moldavian  prince,  who  had 
taken  the  train  for  Yassy  at  the  first  sound  of  firing. 
His  magnificent  furniture,  which  had  cost  him 
150,000  firancs,  was  bought  by  Lange  for  10,000 
francs  down,  a  eood  sum  of  money  for  that  agitated 

n'od.  If  onlyhalf  had  been  ofi*ered,  it  is  very  like- 
lie  prince  would  have  accepted,  for  the  general 
opinion  of  everybody  was,  that  the  end  of  time  itself 
had  come,  and  that,  at  the  rate  of  an  insurrection  a 
week,  there  would  soon  be  neither  houses  nor  men 
left  standing. 

The  valet  ushered  us  into  an  antechamber  that 
reminded  one  of  the  Tuileries,  and  then  vanished 
into  an  inner  room,  where  ensued  the  following  di- 
alogue :  — 

<<  M.  Camille  Lange,  sir.*' 

"  My  son  ?    What  the  devil  can  he  want  ?  " 

"  There  are  three  gentlemen  with  him,  sir.*' 

"^ell  dressed  ?  **  (This  was  said  in  a  roar  that 
sounded  like  the  bursting  of  a  water-dyke.) 

"  Not  very,  sir." 

"  Humph  I  I  *m  going  to  break^t.  Show  them 
in.    I  '11  talk  to  them  w&lst  I  'm  eating." 

Camille,  who  heard  all  this,  colored,  and  kept  lus 
eyes  fixed  on  the  door,  so  as  not  to  meet  our  glances ; 
he  appeared  ready  to  cry  from  mcnrtification.  In  a 
minute  the  valet  returned,  and  showed  us  into  M. 
Demosthenes  Lange*s  breakfast-room. 

It  was  a  masterwork,  this  breakfast-room.  The 
ceiling  was  dome-shaped,  and  ornamented  with  a 
inagnificent  painting,  signed  by  one  of  the  best  ar- 
tists of  the  day.  Tsie  walls  were  tapestried  with 
maroon  velvet4ike  paper,  bordered  by  cornices  rich- 
ly sculptured  into  fancy  designs  of  firuit  and  flowers, 
and  gilt.  Admirable  landscape  paintings  adorned 
the  waUs,  and  in  the  spaces  between  them  were  del- 
icate marble  statuettes  set  on  pedestals,  backed  and 
covered  with  crimson  velvet.  The  chairs  and  sofas 
were  all  of  red  ribbed  silk,  and  the  carpet  was  so 
thick  that  one*B  feet  sunk  into  it  as  in  long  grass. 
A  hundred  little  knick-knacks  adorning  the  chififon- 
ni^re  and  mantel-piece  testified  that  the  Moldavian 
prince,  whatever  may  have  been  his  dislike  for  gun- 
powder, was  a  true  friend  of  art.  M.  Demosthenes  was 
seated  at  a  table  spread  with  snowy  linen  and  covered 
with  a  pftt^e-foie*2ras,  a  mayonnaise  of  lobster,  a 
dish  of  cdtelettes  h  la  Soubise,  and  a  bottle  of  Pom- 


ard.  He  was  dressed  in  a  cashmere  dressing-gown, 
lined  with  blue  silk ;  his  shirt,  open  at  the  collar, 
showed  a  throat  as  visprous  as  that  of  a  bulL  He 
was  not  yet  shaved.  His  legs  were  cased  in  flannel 
trousers,  and  his  feet  were  loosely  shod  in  sable  fur 
slippers. 

"What  is  it  ?  "  he  asked,  holding  out  one  finger 
to  hiB  son,  but  taking  no  notice  of  the  rest  of  u&. 
"  What  do  you  want  f  I  tell  you  at  once  I  've  got 
no  money.'* 

"  I  don*t  want  money,**  replied  Camille,  <]^eily. 
**  I  —  that  is,  we  —  have  come  to  ask  you  whether 
you  know  that  the  Republic  is  in  danger  ?  ^ 

"Republic  in  danger  1"  blurted  out  the  Deputy 
with  his  mouth  full.  "  Who  put  such  tomfbolerf  as 
that  into  your  head  ?  ** 

"  Citizen  Deputy,"  said  Louis  Crdme,  throwing 
a  tinge  of  irony  into  his  voice,  "  there  is  a  romor  in 
Paris  that  the  President  intends  seizing  some  of  Che 
foremost  Deputies  and  locking  them  up.  In  pre- 
vision of  such  an  event  we  are  here  to  say  that  we, 
your  very  obedient  servants,  are  going  to  fight  ka 
you." 

"  What 's  your  name  ?  "  bellowed  M.  Lange,  tak- 
ing up  a  cutlet  with  his  fingers  and  gnawing  it  fierce- 
" Before  the  Republic  I  used  to  be  Count  de 
Crdme,"  answered  Louis,  smiling ;  "  at  present  I  am 
Louis  CrSme,  simply." 

"  Ugh  I  "  grunted  the  Deputy.  "  I  *ve  small  opin- 
ions of  counts.  I  don't  believe  any  good  ever  came 
of  them.  Such  as  you  see  me,  I  was  a  blackmiith 
and  wielded  die  dedge-hammer.  I  '11  lay  odds  tnere 
are  not  three  picked  men  who  could  stand  up  against 
me  in  the  whole  Faubourg  St.  Germain." 

"  It 's  a  pity  merit  is  n't  measured  by  strength  d* 
biceps,  or  else.  Citizen  Deputy,  you  would  certainly 
be  elected  President,"  observed  Touoie,  who  cooJa 
not  for  the  life  of  him  have  ^thstooa  a  joke. 

The  Deputy  seemed  to  accept  this  as  a  compli- 
ment. 

"  Who  arc  you  ?  "  he  mnowled. 

"My  name  is  Horace Toupie,  and  I  am  studying 
to  be  a  doctor.  But  if  I  had  had  the  shaping  of  my 
destiny,  I  should  have  much  preferred  being  a  black- 
smith, and  owning  apartments  in  the  Chaussee 
d'Antm." 

This  time  the  epigram  went  a  little  deeper.  The 
ex-blacksmith  gave  a  kind  of  grunt  and  harpoooed 
another  cutlet  "  A  pretty  blacksmith  you  'a  have 
made,"  he  said,  and  then  turned  to  me.  "  What 
are  you  ?  "  he  asked.    "  A  sucking  doctor  too  ?  " 

"No,"  I  replied,  laughing ;  "  a  painter." 

"Well,"  exclaimed  the  Deputy,  licking  some 
sauce  off  his  fingers,  "  I  can't  make  out  what  you 
want  with  me.  x  ou  're  as  thin,  the  four  of  yoa»  as 
lucifer-matches.  Here,  Baptiste,"  (this  was  to  his 
servant,)  "  bring  in  four  glasses  and  a  bottle  d 
cognac.  You  '11  take  a  drink,  the  lot  of  you,  and  then 
go  about  your  business.  Sit  down.  Chairs  are 
meant  to  be  sat  upon ;  there  are  enough  of  them  and 
to  spare." 

Baptiste  came  in  bearing  four  tumblers  and  a  bot- 
tle ofcognac  on  a  silver  tray.  M.  Lange  filled  each 
of  the  tumblers  to  the  brim,  knock^  his  glass 
against  ours,  and  said  laconicallv,  "  There  you  are, 
drink." 

Louis,  whose  St  Cyr  training  had  well  seasoned 
him  for  cognac-drinking,  tossea  off  his  measure  in 
three  draughts.  The  blacksmith  bellowed  his  ap-* 
proval. 

"That's  good.    A  blacksmith  wouldn't  have 
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taken  his  lips  from  the  glass ;  but  it 's  well  drunk 
for  a  count  Look  at  Camille  there.  You  would- 
n't think  he  was  a  whelp  of  mine.  He  shirks  his 
liquor  as  if  it  were  boiling  pitch." 

Camille  had  just  sat  down.  At  his  father's  taunt 
he  got  up,  took  his  glass  from  the  table  and  swal- 
lowed its  contents  at  a  toss.  "  And  now,"  he  said, 
calmly,  "  I  think  we  had  better  begin  what  we  've 
got  to  say ;  for  in  a  few  minutes  I  shall  be  drunk." 
^  This  made  the  blacksmith  grin,  but  it  also  made 
him  listen.  Camille,  Louis,  Toupie,  and  I  told  him 
between  us,  in  a  rambling  sort  of  fa^on,  all  we  had 
heard  and  what  we  had  planned.  We  spoke  of  the 
police  watchings,  the  rumors  of  a  coup-rf'^/af,  and 
the  increase  or  troops  In  the  Paris  garrison.  We 
explained  all  the  designs  of  the  Hexametron,  its 
ramifications  among  the  workmen  and  students; 
and  growing  excited  under  the  fumes  of  the  cognac, 
we  declared  our  fixed  intention  of  dyinc  for  the  As- 
sembly if  need  be,  and  setting  fire  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  Paris.  To  our  dismay  and  horror,  M. 
Lan^,  instead  of  showing  himself  touched,  shrugged 
his  snoulders  contemptuously,  and  told  us  point- 
blank  that  we  were  four  young  fools ;  that  a  coup- 
d'etat  was  an  absurd  invendon  of  some  of  those  con- 
founded scribblers  who  were  always  imagining  hum- 
bug, and  that  the  President  would  as  soon  think  of 
laymg  a  hand  on  the  Assembly  as  he  would  think 
of'^ramming  his  head  into  a  hornet's  nest.  "  Why, 
bones  and  thunder  t "  concluded  the  popular  hero, 
"  if  he  were  to  tnr  any  tricks  of  that  sort,  I  *d  go  to 
^e  Elys^e  and  shake  him  myself  by  the  throat  un- 
til all  his  teeth  fell  out." 

We  had  reached  the  argumentative  stage  of  drunk- 
enness, and  so  continued  to  battle  fiercely.  This 
roused  M.  Demosthenes,  who  began  to  dnnk  cog^ 
nac  too,  and  to  roar  like  a  boffalo.  Another  bottle 
was  sent  for,  the  glasses  were  replenished,  the  ar- 
guments waxed  closer  and  hotter,  and  soon  the  room 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  the  National  Assem- 
bly on  a  day  of  excitement,  every  man  hollaing  his 
loudest,  and  paying  no  attention  to  his  neighbor. 
After  ten  minutes  of  this,  M.  Demosthenes  was  left 
master  of  the  field,  we  four  having  lapsed  into  the 
maudlin  stage.  According  to  the  fashion  of  Ro- 
meros warriors,  shouting  a  paean  over  the  bodies  of 
their  prostrate  foes,  he  then  indulged  in  a  soliloquy : 
"  What !  a  coup-d'Aat  f  and  I,  a  representative  of 
the  people,  thrown  into  prison,  ana  caged  like  a 
rat  I  Whv,  these  young  Doobies  talk  of  the  thing 
as  if  I  had  no  more  blc^  in  my  veins,  or  muscles 
in  my  arms.  Police,  police !  What  do  I  care  for 
the  police  ?  Has  nobodv  ever  seen  the  Deputv  De- 
mosthenes Lange  walk  tnrough  the  streets  followed 
by  the  people,  who  pointed  to  him  and  shouted, 
*  There  goes  our  champion '  ?  Bones  and  tiiunder  I 
with  a  call  to  arms  I  could  rouse  all  the  peonle  of 
the  Faubourgs  in  a  day,  and  demolish  the  Kl^s^e, 
until  there  was  not  so  much  as  a  stone  lefl  to  gnnd  a 
knife  on.  Have  thev  forgotten  '48,  when  I  led  the 
sacking  of  the  Due  ae  Croissant's  castle,  and  clove 
the  head  of  the  big  gendarme  Michon  in  two  halves, 
like  an  apple  ?  Have  they  forgotten  that  it  was  I 
who  stirrea  up  the  villagers  to  lynch  the  fium-bai- 
liff,  and  lent  one  of  the  ropes  of  my  forge  to  hang 
him  with  ?  Why,  the  people  of  Paris  know  me  as 
if  I  was  their  father.  They  know  that  I  am  repub- 
lican to  the  backbone ;  and  that  if  ever  the  Repub- 
lic stood  in  danger,  I  would  defend  it  with  the  last 
drop  of  my  blood,  even  though  all  the  rest  of  the 
country  were  to  turn  renegades,  and  I  were  to  be 
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This  last  assurance  was  made  witii  so  much  con- 
viction that  Toupie  at  once  began  to  weep,  declar 
ing  that  if  ever  tne  Deputy  wanted  anybody  to  die 
with  him  he  had  only  to  send  to  No.  117  Rue  de 
I'Ecole  de  M^decine,  and  that  he,  Toupie,  would  ar- 
rive without  loss  of  time. 

But  this  promise  failed  to  appease  M.  Demosthe- 
nes, who  rose  and  paced  about  the  room  fhriously, 
stopping  at  last  in  front  of  Camille,  and  bellowing 
to  him  at  the  top  of  his  voice :  "  You  little  pale-faced 
gooljel  you  tola  me  that  the  police  were  dogging 
you.  Why  are  they  dogging  you?  Lead  me  to 
the  policeman  who 's  dogging  you,  and  I  *11  settle 
hun.    You'll  see!" 

"It's  for  the  Pilori,*'  hiccupped  poor  Camille, 
who  was  gazing  with  a  beate  expression  at  the  ceil- 
ing. 

"The  Pilori!  and  it's  for  that  you've  taken 
alarm,  and  come  and  disturbed  me  at  break&st! 
Why,  what  can  they  do  to  you,  ninny  ?  I  've  read 
your  Pilori.  It 's  as  weak  as  mutton-broth.  Hang 
me,  if  I  should  n't  have  thought  it  was  written  by- 
epileptic  parrots  in  the  intervals  of  a  fit.  Bah  I  if 
you  want  an  article  for  the  paper,  1 11  write  you 
one  that  '11  make  the  cats  on  the  housetops  jump, 
and  bring  more  policemen  after  you  than  would 
stretch  in  an  Indian  file  firom  here  to  the  coast  of 
Normandy.  Come,  run  away,  all  of  vou.  I  'm 
tired  of  this.  When  I  w^s  your  age,  thank  Heaven  1 
I  could  have  trimmed  any  policeman  who  would 
have  followed  me  in  such  a  way  that  he  would  have 
been  careful  how  he  chose  his  beat  another  time  I 
Come  now,  be  off ! " 

But  this  was  easier  said  than  done.  Camille  was 
staring  at  his  fiftther  with  a  vacant  look,  and  rolling 
his  head  to  and  fro  in  an  utterly  dejected  manner. 
Toupie  had  slid  off  his  chair  on  to  the  ground,  and 
was  weeping  bitterly  at  the  idea  that  the  Deputy 
should  talk  of  dying  without  him.  Louis  was  asleep ; 
and  I,  Ae  most  sober  perhaps  of  the  company,  was 
lying  all  of  a  heap  doubled  up  on  the  sofa,  and 
groaning  aloud  that  there  was  an  earthquake. 

"  You  're  a  pretty  band  of  republicans ! "  mut- 
tered M.  Lange,  indignantiy.  "I  should  like  to 
know  how  much  gunpowder  you  could  stand  if 
you  're  floored  by  a  few  thimblefiils  of  this  weak 
stuff.  Here,  Baptiste,  look  at  this.  What 's  to  be 
done  ?  I  'm  hanged  if  they  're  not  all  as  drunk  as 
Poles." 

Baptiste  came  in,  tried  in  vain  to  induce  Toupie 
to  stand  up,  and  then  went  out  to  fetch  a  big  sponge 
and  a  basin  of  water,  with  which  he  began  to  oathe 
our  faces.  But  the  blacksmith  had  no  patience 
with  such  mild  treatment  "Here,"  he  shouted, 
"tins  is  the  way  to  do  it! "  And  he  poured  the 
whole  basinful  of  water  over  the  head  of  Toupie, 
who  sneezed  and  coughed  piteously  under  the  in- 
fliction. "  Now,  then,^  he  added,  "  let 's  carry  the 
others  one  at  a  time,  and  put  their  heads  under  the 
kitchen-tap,  beginning  with  this  hobbledehoy  of  a 

arms." 


count.    You  catch  hold  of  his  legs;  I'll  take  his 


Twenty  minutes  of  this  energetic  hydropathy 
acted  with  effect  enough  to  make  us  know  where 
we  were.  Putting  our  Joint  stock  of  equilibrium 
together,  we  had  just  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  stand 
up  leaning  one  against  the  other ;  only,  when  we 
tried  to  move,  the  machinery  went  all  wrong  and 
we  fell  flat  in  different  directions.  Seeing  it  was 
useless  to  expect  that  we  could  walk  home,  the 
blacknnith  sent  f<^  a  cab  and  helped  us  down  the 
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on  118  as  he  did  so,  and  railing  bitterly  at  us  for  not 
being  blacksmiths.  When  we  were  all  packed  to- 
gether in  the  cab  — 

<<  Where  shall  I  take  'em  to  ?  "  asked  the  driver. 

"  O,  that 's  your  look-ont  I  "  growled  M.  Demos- 
thenes. "  Here  *s  a  five-franc  piece.  Take  'em  to 
the  Elys^  to  call  on  the  President ;  they  want  to 
pick  a  bone  with  him."  And  he  vanished,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders. 

Inie  valet  Baptiste  dipped  his  hand  into  my 
pocket  to  find  an  address  of  some  kind,  and  ptdled 
out  a  letter. 

'*  I  suppose  this  is  their  address,"  he  said ;  **  Bue 
de  TEcole  de  Medecine,  117.  You'd  better  drive 
there." 

n. 

I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  what  immedi- 
ately followed.  I  have  a  sort  of  dim  vision  of  a 
cab  pulling  up  before  a  door,  where  there  was  a 
crowd  of  people  laughing  at  us ;  of  old  Antoine,  my 
concierge,  coming  out  with  the  pretty  Miette,  and 
clasping  his  hands  in  astonishment ;  of  determined 
efforts  to  haul  us  out  and  lift  us  up  to  my  studio  on 
the  sixth  floor ;  and  of  loud  laughter  on  the  part  of 
Mdlle.  Miette  when  she  saw  that  for  every  step  we 
climbed  we  tumbled  down  two.  Then  the  scene 
changes,  and  I  fancy  I  can  see  four  prostrate  indi- 
viduus  rolling  about  on  the  floor,  amidst  mahlsticks, 
palettes,  broken  color-boxes,  easels  overturned,  and 
pictures  smashed,  and  exhorting  each  other  loudly 
not  to  desert  the  Republic.  This  scene  must  have 
lasted  some  time,  for  twilight  closed  upon  it ;  and  I 
remember  two  faces,  as  those  of  Maximilien  Des- 
toufles  and  Hugues  Cascarot,  contemplating  us  with 
speechless  wonder.  Then  there  was  presumably 
another  change ;  for  I  find  four  haggard  laces  seated 
round  a  table  and  trying  to  convince  two  more  that 
there  has  been  notmng  whatever  the  matter  with 
them.  The  conversation  turns  suddenly  upon  bar^ 
ricades  and  tyranny.  Fathetjc  assurances  of  undy- 
ing fidelity  are  interchanged,  the  Marseillaise  is 
sung,  and,  as  a  proof  that  they  are  not  at  all  upset, 
the  four  haggard  faces  resolve  upon  setting  out  at 
once  to  rouse  the  citizens  of  Pans,  and  warn  them 
of  the  plots  being  laid  against  their  freedom.  The 
next  scene  is  in  the  open  air  afW  night&U,  and 
tumultuous  in  its  aspects.  There  is  a  crowd,  a 
frantic  uproar,  six  figures  gesticulating  and  ha- 
ranguing the  multitude,  a  surge,  a  struggle,  the 
appearance  of  a  dozen  cocked  hats,  an  attempt  at 
flight,  a  violent  scuffle,  a  mdlde  of  screams  and 
blows,  a  sharp  rap  cm  the  head,  and  then  —  I  re- 
member no  more. 

««•♦«♦ 

When  reason  and  the  perception  of  facts  were  re- 
stored to  me,  I  was  lying  stretched  at  full  length  on 
the  damp  floor  of  a  place  dimly  lighted  by  a  small 
window  closely  grated  with  iron.  It  was  a  room 
about  twenty  feet  square,  with  whitewashed  walls 
covered  withhundreas  of  inscriptions  in  pencil  and 
burned  cork.  There  was  no  furniture  —  nothing 
but  a  narrow  fium  running  all  round  the  room  and 
&stened  to  the  walls  with  clamps  of  iron.  I  rubbed 
my  eyes,  leaned  on  my  elbow,  and  looked  about 
me.  I  was  not  alone  —  far  firbm  it.  The  room  was 
as  full  as  it  could  hold.  Three  or  four  workmen  in 
blouses  lay  snoring  and  apparently  dead  drunk.  A 
soldier,  deprived  of  shako  and  sword,  was  in  the 
same  happy  oonditioiu  Two  very  sinister-locddng 
individuals  were  smoking  side  by  side  on  the  form, 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets.    Around  me  my 


five  comrades  of  the  Hezametron  lay  reclining  in 
various  attitudes  suggestive  of  unquiet  slumbers. 

We  were  at  the  poUce-station ;  in  other  words, 
we  were  prisoners. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  as  ireW  to  state  what  is  the 
French  method  of  procedure  with  people  who  have 
been  arrested  in  the  night.  They  are  taken  to  tlie 
station  and  cast  all  U^ether,  tmeves  and  drunk- 
ards, murderers  or  brawlers,  into  a  place  of  delight 
called  the  violon,  where  they  abide  until  seven  in 
the  morning,  at  which  hour  they  are  examined  by 
the  commissaire  de  police.  If  the  charge  be  only 
a  light  one,  the  commissaire  may  discharge  tfaie 

Erisoner  at  once,  provided  the  latter  sends  to  some 
iend  to  come  and  claim  him.  If,  on  the  contrsiy, 
the  diarge  be  a  serious  one,  then  the  prisoner  re- 
turns to  the  violon^  and  waits  until  the  ^^panier^ 
salade"  or  prison-van,  comes  to  fetch  him  to  the 
Prefecture.  This  is  generally  about  nine  o'clock. 
Every  morning  at  eiiht  a  dozen  vans  leave  the 
Bue  de  JdrusaTem  and  eo  the  round  of  the  difierent 
stations,  gathering  up  &e  black  sheep  for  the  b% 
fold.  At  the  Prefecture,  prisoners  are  lod^  ac- 
cording to  their  means.  If  they  can  afford  it  they 
have  a  cell  to  themselves,  paving  two  firancs  a  day 
for  the  privilege.  This  is  called /a  pistole.  If  they 
are  not  si^ciently  well  off"  to  afford  a  cell,  they  are 
turned  loose  into  a  big  common  ro<nn  in  company 
with  a  few  score  o^r  prisoners  awaiting  their 
trial.  Ihere  are  two  of  Aese  common  rocmu. 
One  is  for  the  utterly  disreputable,  who  are  in  rags 
and  tatters;  the  other  for  people  whoare  deaa  and 
orderly.  The  common  room  is  at  once  a  dinins- 
room,  sleeping-room,  and  recreation  yard.  At  night 
beds  a^  laiddown  in  it ;  during  the  day  the  prisoners 
pace  up  and  down,  two  or  thi^  together,  or  singly, 
as  they  choose.  Sometimes  a  prisoner  remains 
three  or  four  months  in  this  common  room  —  (that 
is,  in  technical  language,  au  dipot)  —  never  leav- 
ing it  but  to  go  between  two  gendarmes  to  the 
ci£inet  of  the  juge  d'instmcHonf  or  eiamining 
magistrate,  whose  mterrogaitories  aire  always  con- 
ducted in  private. 

If  I  give  these  details,  it  is  because  as  soon  as  I 
awoke  and  discovered  where  I  and  my  unlock}' 
friends  were,  I  guessed  at  once  that  we  were  not 
likely  to  be  let  loose  that  day,  nor  possibly  for 
numy  days  to  come..  The  charge  against  us  wooM 
not  be  one  of  commcm  drunkenness,  but,  probably, 
one  of  street-rioting,  assault,  and  battery ;  or,  p«ap- 
haps,  even  one  oi  sedition  and  treason^elony. 
Struck  with  horror  at  our  position,  I  roused  my 
comrades  to  take  counsel,  and  in  a  few  minutes' 
time  we  were  sitting  in  a  circle,  with  dismal  looks, 
scarcely  believing  that  what  we  saw  and  felt  could 
be  real.  We  had  no  time  to  lose,  for  the  dawn 
had  fully  set  in,  and  it  was  needful  that  we  should 
agree  between  us  as  to  what  we  should  sav  when 
questioned  by  the  commissaire.  It  was  decided 
upon  at  once  that  we  should,  in  the  interests  of  the 
Hexametron,  resolutely  eat  whatever  words  of  trear 
son  we  might  have  uttered  in  our  ravings  of  the 
night  before.  We  were  to  declare  ourselves  de*- 
voted  to  the  President,  and  ascribe  all  our  utter- 
ances to  tipsiness.  It'  cost  us  much  heart-burning 
to  resolve  upon  this  course ;  but,  as  Toupie  eagdy 
remarked,  tne  fireedom  of  a  whole  nation  must  not 
be  sacrificed  because  four  boobies  had  chosen  to 
get  drunk.  The  one  who  felt  most  sensitively  on 
uiis  point  was  Camille,  who  would  have  to  declare 
his  name,  and  see  the  son  of  the  great  tribune 
Lange  figure  on  the  police-sheet  in  the  capacity-  of 
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ragamuffin.  It  eeemed  he  had  heen  awake  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  crying  all  by  himself  at  this 
hnmiliatinff  thought  Louis  Crdme,  who  might 
with  equaireason  liaye  objected  to  see  the  descend- 
ant of  a  crusader  placed  in  the  same  category,  bore 
his  reyerses  with  more  philosophy,  treating  the 
matter  rather  as  a  joke  than  otherwise. 

Whilst  we  were  still  deliberating  in  whispers,  ao 
as  not  to  be  overheard  by  the  two  sinister  persons 
smoking,  —  who  might,  for  all  we  knew,  be 
moutons,*  —  there  was  a  grating  of  bolts  outside, 
the  door  opened,  and  a  head,  covered  with  a  cocked 
hat|  peeped  in.  "Now  then,"  shouted  a  cruff 
voice,  "  come  along  one  of  you,  no  matter  whicL" 
^This  was  the  signal  that  M.  le  Commissaire  had 
arrived,  and  was  waiting  to  begin  his  examinations. 
We  allowed  the  two  smokers,  the  workmen,  and 
the  soldier  to  stagger  out  first  They  sdl  came 
back  as  thev  had  gone,  but  with  different  expres- 
sions on  their  faces,  llie  two  smokers  were  a  pair 
of  thieves,  and  had  a  prospect  of  long  captivity 
before  them.  Tlie  soloier  was  looking  forward 
to  a  month's  imprisonment  for  having  slept  out  of 
barracks.  Two  of  the  workmen  knew  thiat  they 
would  be  liberated  within  an  hour  or  so,  and  were 
demonstratively  jubilant ;  but  a  third,  who  was  more 
hopelessly  tattered  and  more  profoundly  drunk 
than  either  of  the  others,  came  back  with  a  look  of 
stoical  recklessness  on  his  face,  and,  to  our  infinite 
stupefaction,  held  out  his  hand  to  the  lot  of  us  col- 
lectively, hiccoughing,  **Well,  never  mind — you 
*re  go--good  fellows,  and — and  I  do— on*t  mind 
being  in  the  same  b— boat  with  you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  we  asked,  recoiling  firom 
his  embraces. 

"Why,  don't  you  kn — ^know?"  he  grinned, 
catching  abruptly  hold  of  Toupie's  shoulder  for 
support,  and  reehng  heavily  into  the  midst  of  us. 
"  Why,  it 's  p--plain  enough  I  When  I  heard  you 
1 — ^l — last  n— night  crying,  *  Vive  le  p—peuple  I  A 
bos  le  P— president  /*  1  said,  *  That 's  my  s — sort  * ; 
and  I  shouted  with  you.  And  now  it  seems  we 
shall  be  s — sent  to  Toulon,  but  I  d— don't  mind, 
for  I— 1 1—1— 1—1— like  the  look  of  vou." 

We  all  burst  into  a  cold  perspiration,  which  was 
not  diminished  by  the  fact  that  our  drunken  ac- 
complice insisted  noialy  upon  hugging  us  all  round 
in  the  name  of  the  Republic,  one  and  indivisible. 
But  our  terror  reached  its  climax  when,  after  stag- 
gering helplessly  about  and  trying  to  steady  him- 
self against  the  slippery  walls,  the  republican 
workman  lurched  forward  and  rolled  on  to  the 
floor,  blurting  out,  "  Vive  la  I— I  Ubertt.  Vice 
le — le  Hex — hex—Jiexa — m — metron  I " 

This  sounded  like  a  death-knell  upon  us ;  but  be- 
fore we  could  say  anything  to  one  another  the 
cocked  hat  agidn  appeared  and  shouted, "  Now,  then, 
the  next  I  "  and  as  i  was  the  nearest  to  the  door,  a 
hand  was  laid  on  my  shoulder  and  I  was  pushed  with 
more  speed  than  ceremony  down  a  stone-fiagged 
passage  into  the  presence  of  the  commissaire. 

The  name  of  tnis  official  was  M.  Fouinard.  He 
was  small,  important,  curt  in  his  speech,  and  lost 
no  time  in  vain  courtesies. 

"  Your  name  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Henri  Lardd." 


h-- 


*  The  mouton  ta  a  spy  priioiMr  mncb  employed  by  the  French 
polloe.  HlimlMton  !•  to  enlist  the  oonfldeoce  of  his  felknr ^^apaves 
and  to  infTrm  against  them.  The  mouton  is  sometimes  a  deteoUve 
in  disguise,  bat  more  often  a  felon,  who,  as  a  reward  for  his  espi- 
onage, ohtahis  a  partial  remiseloQ  of  his  senteooe,  and  many  little 
fasdiilgenees  in  the  shape  of  wine  and  tobacco  whilst  exercising  his 
hon  raUe  fonctlons. 


"  Your  trade  or  profession  ?  " 

"  Painter,  117  Rue  de  I'Ecole  de  Mddecine." 

"  You  're  a  drunkard,  it  seems  ?  ^ 

"  No,  M.  le  Commissaire.  I  am  really  very  sorry. 
Yesterday  was  an  exceptional  day.  It 's  the  first 
time  it  has  ever  happened  to  us.  A  Mend  had 
offered  us  some  cognac ;  but  I  promise  it  shall  not 
occur  again." 

"  No.  I  don't  think  it  will,"  answered  M.  Foui- 
nard dryly,  "  not  for  a  good  while,  at  least.  The 
chaise  agunst  you  is  for  exciting  the  citizens  to 
rebellion  against  the  Government.  You  are  a 
member  of  a  secret  society  called  the  Hexametron." 

"But,  Monsieur  —  " 

"Bah I  it's  no  use  denying.  This  scarlet  flag 
was  seized  upon  you  last  evening.  This  morning  a 
domiciliary^  visit  was  paid  to  the  rooms  of  all  the  six 
of  you,  ana  those  papers  yonder  were  found.  There  is 
enough  evidence  there  to  lodge  you  in  Cayenne  for 
the  rest  of  your  days.  Your  chief  is  an  ill-conditioned 
young  rebel,  who  writes  in  a  blasphemous  paper 
called  the  PUori ;  the  police  have  for  some  time  had 
their  eve  upon  him.  Two  more  of  your  number  spent  • 
their  time  yesterday  going  round  inciting  woikmen 
and  students  to  be  ready  to  take  arms  at  a  given 
signal.  Your  pass  and  counterpass  were  "  I^xa  " 
and  "  Metron.  You  must  be  really  a  fool,  my 
fHend,  if  you  think  that  among  five  or  six  hundred 
workmen  there  will  not  be  a  dozen  or  two  who 
have  intelligences  with  the  police.  Fifteen  informa- 
tions were  &id  against  you  in  the  course  of  yester- 
day afternoon.  The  witnesses  are  all  prepared  to 
swear  to  what  I  have  said.  You  see,  therefore, 
your  case  is  as  plain  as  a  turnpike-road.  The  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it." 

I  will  spare  the  reader  the  melancholy  recital  of 
the  disasters  of  that  morning.  How  we  were  cross- 
questioned  one  by  one,  squeezed  (morally)  flat  as 
oranges,  entanglea  in  our  sneech,  forced  into  avow- 
als, and  sent  back  crestmilen  to  the  violon  after 
being  made  to  sign  a  proces-verhal  establishing  our 
guilt;  how  we  were  extricated  from  the  viom^  at 
nine,  handcuffed,  hoisted  into  a  yellow  prison-van, 
stowed  into  cells  where  we  had  not  room  to  move, 
and  jolted  through  the  streets  of  Paris  with  a  mount- 
ed municipal  trotting  behind  the  vehicle  to  see  that 
none  of  us  escaped  through  the  skylight ;  how  we 
were  stripped  at  the  Prefecture,  seaixihed,  measured, 
weighed*  put  into  a  bath,  deprived  of  our  money, 
and  finally  cast  into  a  big  stone-paved  room,  where 
fifty-three  prisoners  of  various  classes  were  already 
wandering  about  in  desponding  wretchedness  :  — 
all  these  things  are  written  vividly  on  my  memory 
and  no  doubt  on  the  memories  of  my  six  ^llow-cap- 
tives,  —  (for  the  dirty  workman  was  sent  with  us 
and  inscribed  on  the  police-sheet  as  one  of  our 
Society')  ;  but  the  remembrance  of  them  is  not  such 
as  any  of  us  would  take  a  pleasure  in  recalling. 
Our  pride  was  laid  in  the  uust,  our  dignity  was 
gone.  Our  noble  brotherhood,  that  was  to  have 
regenerated  France  and  made  its  name  known 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  was  torn 
up  by  the  roots,  and  we,  its  six  branches,  cast 
bruised  and  broken  into  a  dust-bin  I  What  could 
we  do  but  bewail  and  weep  ?  We  sat  on  a  form 
all  six  of  a  row,  clasping  each  other's  hands  and 
crying  in  silence.  Through  the  tall  windows  op- 
posite, but  far  above  our  heads,  we  could  see 
glimpses  of  the  clear  blue  December  sky  &intly 
^ded  by  the  tint  of  the  morning  sun.  iMow  and 
Uien  the  white  clouds  chased  each  other  slowly  in 
our  sight,  and  we  sat  wondering  where  they  were 
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going,  and  feeling  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives 
what  it  was  to  be  without  liberty ;  what  it  was  to 
be  shut  up  in  prison,  and  to  envy  the  freedom  of 
the  poorest  insects  who  can  grovel  humbly  and  un- 
disturbed  

This  lasted  a  week.  Heaven  knows  how  we  got 
over  that  week,  with  its  monotonous  course  of  weary 
days.  We  had  no  papers  to  read,  knew  nothing  of 
what  was  going  on  without,  had  thieves  for  our 
companions,  and  were  nourished  upon  bean-soup 
served  to  us  twice  a  day  in  tin  pots.  It  was  almost 
a  relief  to  us  when  the  yellow-belted  gendarmes 
cried  out  our  names  through  a  trap  in  the  door  and 
led  us  off  to  be  examined  by  the  juge  d* instruction. 
This  happened  three  times  in  the  seven  days.  Every 
fact  that  could  be  pumped  out  of  us  was  pumped. 
The  Juge  d* instruction  who  dealt  with  our  case  nad 
the  eyes  of  a  ferret  and  a  tongue  as  insinuating 
as  a  screw-driver.  It  would  have  been  useless  to 
prevaricate  with  him.  He  caught  up  our  answers 
Defore  we  had  uttered  them ;  and  had  our  words 
fully  couched  on  paper  before  they  had  left  our 
mouths.  After  our  first  interrogatory  he  told  us 
we  were  dangerous  conspirators,  which  struck  us 
dumb,  but  consoled  us  somewhat,  for  if  we  were  to 
be  condemned  for  conspiracy,  better,  we  thought, 
to  be  condemned  as  dangerous  than  as  hamUess 
traitors.  After  the  second  interview  he  told  us  we 
were  mischievous  apes,  which  was  less  flattering. 
After  the  next  he  seemed  to  have  changed  his  mind 
and  waxed  disdainful,  observing  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand  that  we  should  certainly  be  imprisoned  for  a 
few  years,  but  that  we  were  not  worth  the  soup  we 
were  eating. 

This  last  insult  kindled  our  blood  and  revived  the 
flame  in  us.  Up  to  that  time  we  had  been  dejected, 
now  we  felt  our  energies  renewed,  and  paced  angrily 
up  and  down,  brewing  resentment  in  oiu:  souls,  and 
vowing  that  we  woula  make  sensational  speeches  in 
the  dock,  and  so  show  the  world  what  haa  been  lost 
by  the  untimely  doom  of  the  Hexametron.  The 
thought  of  the  effect  we  might  produce  gave  us  new 
energy,  and  made  our  spirits  rise.  We  began  to 
talk  again  as  in  the  old  days,  exchanging  promises 
of  fraternity,  and  exclaiming  that,  after  all,  what 
had  happened  to  us  was  not  to  be  deplored,  seeing 
that  it  would  infallibly  make  us  glorious  and  hand 
down  our  names  to  posterity. 

We  were  greatly  cheered  too  by  hearing  fit)m 
some  new  prisoners  who  came  in  that  the  deeds  of 
the  Hexametron  had  astonished  all  Paris ;  that  the 
papers  had  talked  of  the  six  young  men  who  had 
tried  to  raise  a  sedition  in  the  Quartier  Latin,  and 
called  on  the  people  to  come  and  overturn  the 
President;  that  the  Radical  organs  had  styled  us 
heroes ;  and  that  a  Cabinet  Council  had  been  held 
about  us.  After  such  news  as  this,  it  was  impossi- 
ble not  to  feel  that  we  had  towered  in  a  short  week 
to  tlie  height  of  Robespierre  and  Marat.  We  began 
to  slouch  our  hats,  to  stride  solemnly  with  our  arms 
folded,  to  eschew  the  practice  of  smiling,  and  had 
already  got  into  the  habit  of  planting  our  hands  on 
our  breasts,  as  though  daring  the  enemy  to  take  our 
lives ;  when  one  evening  towards  five  o'clock,  we 
were  called  —  unusual  circumstance  —  all  six  to- 
gether, and,  without  a  word  of  explanation,  led 
Sirough  a  labyrinth  of  passages  to  tne  well-known 
room  of  the  examining  magistrate.  It  struck  us  as 
peculiar  that  there  was  only  one  gendarme  with  us. 

When  we  had  reached  the  door,  the  gendarme 
knocked  and  told  us  to  go  in,  which  we  did  with  a 


d*instruction  was  standing  near  the  fire,  and 
him,  to  our  surprise,  and  not  a  little  to  our  moitifi- 
cation,  were  the  General  of  the  School  of  Saiat 
Cyr,  M.  Demosthenes  Lange,  the  two  Demoiselleii 
CrSme  de  la  Cremerie,  Dr.  Toupie,  the  father  of 
Toupie,  MM.  Destouffes  and  Cascarot,  seniors,  and 
my  own  nearest  relative. 

M.  Demosdienes  was  the  first  to  speak.  '^  You  *re 
an  imbecile,"  he  said  to  his  son. 

The  General  of  Sunt  Cyr  caught  hold  of  Louis 
by  the  ear.  "  You  *11  be  for  a  month  under  arrest,'' 
he  CTunted,  sternly;  "and  you  may  consider  your- 
self lucky  you  *re  not  expelled." 

Toupie,  senior,  glared  at  his  offspring.  "  Is  tlus 
what  you  call  studying  medicine  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  It 's  studying  bruises,"  answered  Toupie,  meek- 
ly- 

"  Well,  you  *re  a  parcel  of  simpletons,"  observed 
the  juge  d  instruction.  **  Because  of  your  good  con- 
nections, this  is  going  to  be  treated  as  a  freak. 
The  seven  days'  imprisonment  you  've  had  is  enough 
for  a  piece  of  toum>olery,  ang  the  best  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  go  back  to  your  books  without  fright- 
ening yourselves  and  others  with  talk  of  coupHmT- 
etatf  which  are  as  idiotic  as  they  are  idle." 

Here  was  a  fall  I  We  followed  our  progenitocs 
out  of  the  room  in  perfect  silence,  but  with  our  fists 
clenched  and  rage  in  our  hearts.  As  soon  as  we 
had  got  outside  into  the  street,  Camille's  father 
turned  round  with  a  contemptuous  frown  on  his 
massive  face.  "If  I 'd  been  the  judge,"  he  said, 
"  you  should  all  have  had  a  year  of  it  with  your 
heads  shaved.  To  get  up  a  streetrrow,  and  to  be 
bagged  like  weasels,  —  why,  it  's  contemptible  1 
You  see  the  P^sident  does  n't  even  deign  to  treat 
you  as  adversaries.  I  expect  he 's  made  himself  a 
nightcap  out  of  your  red  flag."  Saying  this,  the 
blacksmith  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  was  his  wont, 
and  added,  with  a  ferocious  belloW;  "  If  there  were 
ever  the  coup^'etat  you  speak  o^  you  'd  sec  what 
I  'd  do.  Bones  and  thunder  I  they  should  n*t  bag 
me  like  a  weasel ! " 

There  were  declarations  to  the  same  effect  — 
minus  the  bones  and  thunder  —  firom  each  of  our 
fathers,  and  after  an  hour's  sermonizing  we  were 
told  to  go  our  ways  and  behave  less  uke  fools; 
Toupie  received  the  gratifying  assurance  that  his 
allowance  would  be  curtailed,  and  Louis  was  given 
the  order  to  join  his  school  the  next  morning.  It 
was  close  upon  seven  o'clock  when  we  were  aban- 
doned to  our  devices  and  found  ourselves  all  six 
walking,  ashamed  and  sulky,  towards  my  lodgings. 
On  the  door-step  we  met  my  conci6i^e,  Antoine, 
and  Mdlle.  Miettc,  who  laughed,  and  said  she  hoped 
we  were  better.  Antoine  k)oked  at  us  with  a  droll 
expression,  and  remarked  that  in  his  day  men  man- 
aged insurrections  better  than  we  did.  We  learned 
it  was  untrue  that  anybody  had  called  us  heroes ; 
or,  at  least,  those  that  had  done  so  lived  in  the  op- 
posite quarters  of  the  city  and  knew  nothing  about 
us.  In  the  Quartier  Latin  we  had  become  ridicu- 
lous. The  very  cats  we  passed  seemed  to  wag  their 
heads  in  derision.  A  white  dog  who  was  sitting  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  howled  so  hysterically  at  our 
approach  that  it  was  obvious  he  was  laughing  at  us. 
And  to  fill  the  cup  of  our  humiliation  to  the  Inam, 
the  PHori,  Camille's  own  ideal  journal^  which  old 
Antoine  handed  to  us  with  an  amused  grin,  con- 
tained an  editorial  holding  us  up  to  derision  as 
chicken-hearted  conspirators,  who  nad  only  succeed- 
ed in  smashing  one  policeman's  hat  and  two  panea 
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We  shrank  up  stairs  wellnigli  prostrate  with  this 
last  load  of  obloquy.    "  Is  this  to-day's  paper  ?  "  we 
asked  of  Antoine. 
"  Yes,  gentlemen,  it  *$  iust  come  in.** 
We  threw  a  glance  at  the  date  :  it  was  "  Tuesday^ 
the  2d  of  December,  1851." 

vn. 

That  night  the  Prince  President  put  into  action 
his  scheme  for  making  everybody  happy  and  pros- 
perous. Whilst  the  six  members  of  the  Uexametron 
slept,  tired  out  with  emotion  and  extenuated  by  re- 
peated bursts  of  indignation,  cabs  and  gendarmes 
were  hurrying  about  r aris  carrying  representatives 
of  the  people  and  others  to  Yincennes  and  Mazas. 
It  was  neatly  done ;  very.  Some  of  the  representa- 
tives stru^led  and  protested ;  one  or  two  of  the  jour- 
nalists seized  showed  fight ;  but  the  m^ority  of  the 
celebrities  arrested  resigned  themselves  to  their  fate 
with  an  equal  mind,  convinced  that  resistance  would 
only  spoil  matters  and  disturb  the  quiet  of  things. 
It  was  all  managed  in  perfect  good  order,  without 
any  imseemliness  in  the  way  of  noise  or  shouting. 
When  France  awoke  next  morning  it  heard  that 
half  its  great  men  were  under  lock  and  key,  and 
that  the  other  half  were  hiding  in  stray  places,  so  as 
not  to  be  put  under  lock  and  key  too.  The  first 
feeling  was  one  of  stupefaction ;  the  next  one  of  re- 
volt. Republican  Paris  glowed  at  the  news  of  what 
had  been  done.  By  micEday  the  streets  were  full  of 
excited  and  indignant  citizens,  who  were  only  re- 
strained from  doing  the  most  daring  things  by  the 
presence  of  many  battalions  of  soldiers  dotted  about 
strategically  at  difierent  points  of  the  capitaL 

As  the  day  advanced  the  crowds  increase,  grow- 
ing more  and  more  excited  and  more  and  more  in- 
dignant. Rumors  were  bruited  that  such  of  the 
r^resentatives  as  had  not  been  arrested  were  gath- 
ered together  and  were  deposing  the  President. 
At  every  comer  were  large  white  placards  calling 
upon  good  citizens  to  disperse,  and  informing  peo- 
ple who  ventured  out  of  doors  with  weapons  that 
the  military  would  shoot  them  on  the  spot,  —  all 
this  with  a  view  to  making  everj'body  happy  and 
prosperous.  .  .  .  Towards  three  o'clock,  auer  regi- 
ment upon  regiment  had  been  seen  hurrying  through 
the  streets  with  bayonets  fixed  and  cartridge-boxes 
fuU,  a  stray  shot,  then  another,  and,  finally,  a  sharp 
succession  of  volleys  began  to  be  heard.  Then 
workmen  and  bourgeois,  women  and  priests,  dogs, 
children,  and  beggars,  could  be  observed  rushing 
afifr^hted  and  uttering  screams  of  terror,  whilst  be- 
hind them  soldiers  laughing  at  the  sport,  and  brave- 
ly commanded,  loaded  thou:  rifies  and  sent  bullets 
flying  in  firont  of  them  like  haiL  After  this  were 
seen  neaps  of  dead  piled  up  in  thoroughfares  where 
two  streets  met.  Then  barricades  rose,  night  came 
on,  and  in  the  dark  were  heard  moro  volleys,  joined 
to  cries  of  rage,  shouts  of  defiance,  quick  tramping 
of  feet  and  fright^l  oaths,  as  insurgents  and  sol- 
diers fought  hand  to  hand  amidst  crumbling  masses 
of  wood  and  stone.  The  morning  dawnea  and  it 
was  not  yet  over ;  the  work  of  making  everybody 
happy  was  only  half  accomplished.  Some  bam- 
caaes  held  good  with  stolid  obstinacy,  and  had  to 
be  carried  at  the  bayonet's  point  after  desperate 
and  fearful  struggles.  Then  came  the  sweeping  of 
cavalry,  and  afler  that  the  sweeping  of  shot  fired  by 
soldiers  nearly  mad,  on  the  Boulevards.  To  the 
dead  in  blouses  were  added  the  dead  in  silk  and  kid 
gloves.    Here,  a  pretty  woman  who  had  come  out 


unfinished  cigar  in  his  hand,  who  had  been  shot 
down  dead  in  front  of  a  caf^.  A  few  hours  of  ter- 
ror and  panic  followed,  during  which  the  work  of 
happiness  progressed.  The  soldiers  were  triumph- 
ing. Shops  were  closed,  markets  abandoned,  streets 
deserted.  Occasionally  a  single  scream  would 
ring  Uirough  the  air,  as  a  frightened  rebel  pursued 
by  soldiers  would  bound,  with  his  hair  wild  and  his 
eyes  glaring,  throu^  a  silent  thoroughfare  trying 
to  .find  a  rduge.  Then  there  would  be  a  halt,  a 
clicking  of  gun-locks,  a  clear  bang,  and  the  rebel 
would  roll  over  in  the  dust,  having  found  his  refuse. 
Towards  night  such  episodes  grew  rarer,  and  me 
soldiers  bivouacked  in  the  open  spaces  of  the  city, 
pleased  with  their  day's  labor  and  toasting  the 
IVesident  in  double  rations  of  wine.  Around  them 
the  houses  were  lifeless.  There  were  no  lights  in 
the  windows.  The  republicans  of  the  day  oefore 
were  hiding  under  their  beds  and  in  cellars.  At 
odd  moments  a  soldier  would  send  a  bullet  through 
a  window  to  hear  the  glass  shiver  and  make  his 
comrades  laugh.  A  few  hours  later  the  telegraph 
reported  that  the  citpr  was  quiet.  The  Elysdc  be- 
came invaded  by  visitors  who  hurried  to  pay  their 
compliments,  and — the  work  of  happiness  was  com- 
pleted. 

And  where  was  the  Hexametron  the  while  ?  The 
Hexametron  fought.  Casting  aside  the  rancors  of 
the  evening,  it  s^ed  forth  in  a  body  as  soon  as  it 
heard  the  sounds  of  firing,  and  joined  in  the  shouts 
of  the  crowd  who  were  crying^  that  the  Republic 
should  not  be  put  down  1  thatlraris  would  fight  to 
the  death!  There  were  prodigies  of  valor  per- 
formed during  those  two  days.  Three  barricades 
were  formed,  and  only  abandoned  when  the  soldiery 
had  fought  their  way  inch  by  inch  over  every  pav- 
ing-stone. At  the  last  of  the  barriers  the  Hexame- 
tron saw  two  of  its  members  fall.  When  the  num- 
bers were  counted  it  was  found  that  Maximilien  the 
Breton  was  under  a  heap  of  dead ;  and  that  poor 
Toupie  was  lying  —  stiU  smiling,  and  as  though 
asleep — in  the  foremost  place  among  our  outworks. 
Our  red  flag  —  not  the  first,  biX  a  new  one  already 
riddled  with  bullets  —  served  to  cover  them  both, 
and  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  who  had  been  tending  the 
wounded  silently  and  bravely  like  a  ministering 
angel  amid  the  (un  of  the  battle,  sprinkled  holy  wa- 
ter over  their  brows  and  gently  prayed  for  them. 

vni. 

On  the  7th  of  December  what  remained  of  the 
Hexametron  was  making  its  way,  powder-stained 
and  panting,  up  the  Rue  de  la  Chaussde  d'Antin. 
Camille  wanted  to  learn  what  had  become  of  his 
father,  and  the  other  three  of  us  had  insisted  on 
accompanying  him.  Blnowing  how  sturdy  and  hon- 
est was  the  republicanism  of  the  ex-blacksmith,  how 
deep  was  his  love  for  the  people's  rights,  how  stem 
his  hatred  of  oppression,  we  feared  to  learn  that  he 
had  fallen  side  by  side  with  the  Representative, 
Baudin,  and  other  of  the  Radicals  who  had  given 
their  lives  for  their  convictions.  His  house  was  de- 
serted. Baptiste,  his  servant,  stood  at  the  door  and 
told  us  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  arrest 
him  on  the  evening  of  the  2d,  but  that  ha  had 
been  warned  in  time,  had  fled,  and  had  not  been 
seen  since.  Baptiste  thought  that  he  must  have 
been  fighting,  for  he^iad  ts^en  his  big  stick  and  a 
revolver  with  him.    ' 

Camille  turned  pale,  but  went  away  at  once, 
thinking  it  useless  to  stay,  and  we  walked  back  sor- 
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Place  de  la  Concorde,  with  the  intention  of  rtop- 
pins  at  the  Palace  of  the  Asaembly  and  asking  if 
anybody  there  had  heard  c^the  Deputy  Lange.  In 
the  Rue  Royale  we  were  stopped  by  an  immense 
crowd  that  choked  up  the  whole  'of  the  space  be- 
tween the  Madeleine  and  the  Obelisk.  Flags  were 
flying  fixnn  the  houses.  Gayly  dressed  women  were 
stammng  at  the  windows,  with  bouquets  in  their 
hands  ready  to  throw.  People  were  laughing  and 
smiling.  A  double  row  of  soldiers  was  Dordering 
the  way,  and  excited  policemen  were  shouting  to 
the  crowds  to  stand  back.  "What  is  it?"  we 
asked.  "Who  are  you  waiting  for?**  "The 
Prince,"  answered  somebody,  joyftilly,  and  our  next 
question  was  cut  short,  for  suddenly  a  formidable 
eheer — deep,  continuous,  and  growing  in  force  as 
the  waves  of  the  sea  —  started  fix)m  Sie  comer  of 
the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Honor^,  was  caught  up  on 
both  sides  of  the  street,  and  spread  firom  the  Boule- 
vards to  the  Place  de  la  Uoncorde.  Hats  were 
thrown  up,  handkerchiefs  were  waved,  bouquets 
were  showered  down ;  and  amidst  all  this,  cahn  and 
unmoved,  upon  a  white  horse,  rode  a  slight-look- 
ing man,  wim  downcast  eyes  and  a  thouehtful  face, 
ymo  answered  the  shouts  of  welcome  with  quiet  im- 
passive complacency. 

This  was  the  author  of  the  scheme  for  making 
everybody  happy  and  prosperous.  Around  him 
tervent  supporters,  who  had  broken  through  the 
lines  of  soloiers,  were  rending  the  air  with  their 
shouts.  There  were  deputies,  guards,  journalists, 
dandies,  —  all  republicans  of  the  eve,  Bonapartists 
of  the  morrow ;  and  foremost  among  them  who  should 
we  see,  waving  his  hat  the  most  fiercely,  vociferat- 
ing the  loudes^  and  clapping  his  hands  most  enthu- 
siastically, but  M.  Demosthenes  Lange  I 

lliere  was  a  thrill  amongst  us,  and  then  Louis 
exclaimed,  suddenly, " I  saylnere, Henri, help ! hold 
up  Camille :  he  has  fainted ! " 

IX. 

What  remains  is  soon  told.  As  most  people  are 
aware,  M.  Demosdienes  Lange  was  shortly  alter  ap- 
pointed a  senator.  He  now  calls  himself  Count  ae 
Lange,  and  wears  yellow  kid  gloves,  which  are 
specudly  made  for  him  (large  "  tens,"  with  double 
seams).  It  is  one  of  his  greatest  regrets  ^lat  the 
"  gooa  times  "  of  the  second  empire  are  passing,  and 
that  the  people  are  growing  daily  more  factious  and 
more  exacting.  M.  le  Comte  de  Lange  is  of  opinion 
that  nothing  will  ever  be  done  with  France  unless 
there  is  a  new  coujHTetat  periodically  on  the  2d  of 
December  every  ten  years,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  add 
that  there  are  plenty  of  his  colleagues  who  agree 
with  him. 

M.  de  Lange,  however,  is  not  the  only  one  upon 
whom  the  cyde  of  years  and  events  has  worked 
some  change  of  opinion.  After  1851  the  four  sur- 
viving members  of  the  Hexametron  lost  sight  of  one 
another,  each  g(^ng  his  own  way  on  different  roads 
of  life.  They  met  again,  however,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  by  a  mere  chance,  at  a  dinner  given  by  one  of 
hiB  l^esty*s  senators,  a  Marquis,  and  one  of  the 
most  witty  men  in  Paris,  They  were  announced 
successively  by  the  footman  as  "  M.  le  Colonel  Comte 
de  CrSme,  "M.  le  Vicomte  Camille  de  Lance," 
"  M.  le  Baron  de  Caacarot,'*  and  "  M.  de  Lard^." 
Camille  was  a  secretary  of  ligation  at  the  court  of 
the  grand  Duke  of  Saxe-Gutta-Percha ;  Cascarot 
was  a  Prefect ;  your  humble  servant  sported  a  small 
scarlet  rosette  at  his  button-hole.  The  four  looked 
at  each  other,  colored  a  little,  and  then  laughed. 


Periiaps  they  would  have  felt  embarrassed  as  to 
what  to  say,  but  happily  the  butler  entered  at  that 
moment  announcing,  "  Madame  la  Marquise  est  ser- 
ri>."    And  we  idl  went  in  to  dinner. 


THE  AFFAIR  OF  THE  RED  POETE- 
FEDILLE. 

The  redpartefeoille  in  question  was  a  ccrtidn  red 
morocco  note-case.  How,  m  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem, 
it  became  "  an  affair,'*  was  the  story  its  owner  told 
us.    And  on  this  wise. 

"  It  was  safe  enough,"  Dick  Langley  said^  **  in 
my  inner  breast-pocket  when  I  left  ^a  that  morn- 
ing ;  and  it  was  safe  there  too  when  i  reached  the 
Nord  terminus  that  evening.  But  I  had  not  been 
five  minutes  in  my  customary  quarters  at  the  Grand 
before  I  discovered  that  my  note-case  was  most  in- 
dubitably — gone  —  looted  quietly,  you  know.  The 
how  was  that  clean  cut  through  the  bottom  seam  <^ 
the  pocket;  the  where  must  have  been  ia  the  crowd 
at  the  station  just  now. 

"  I  don't  profess  to  be  much  of  a  judge  of  this  sort 
of  thing ;  but  it  struck  me  at  the  time  that  the  fol- 
low who  had  operated  on  me  must  have  been  aboot 
the  top  of  his  profession,  —  so  scarcely  perceptible 
was  tne  solution  of  continuity  in  my  garment,  so 
absolutely  unconscious  had  I  been  of  his  propinquity. 
Still,  I  had  lost  some  fifty  thousand  francs'  worth  of 
French  bank  paper,  not  one  sou  whereof  was  I  Hke- 
ly  to  see  again.  So  that  it  was  with  feelings  of  not 
wholly  unadmixed  admiration  that  I  was  examin- 
ing the  traces  of  the  8poiler*s  handiwork  when  the 
door  opened  and  some  one  came  into  the  room. 

"  I  looked  up,  expecting  to  see  Yere  Lncingliam. 
Vere  was  Second  Secretary  here  then ;  an  incorrig- 
ible farcewy  who  had,  as  such,  a  'difficulty*  ipdi 
some  victimized  native  to  settle  next  day: — which 
business  had  brought  me  up  firom  the  Bad.  But  it 
was  not  Yere  on  whom  the  door  had  just  dosed. 

"  It  was  a  slight,  wiry  little  man,  with  hiii  bUck 
hair  cut  close  to  his  bullet  head,  with  a  sallow  fiiee 
shaved  blue,  and  a  keen,  cool  eye  that  took  every- 
thing in  the  room  in  at  a  glimce,  and  then  rested 
upon  me  as  though  I  was  precisely  the  person  its 
owner  wished  and  expected  to  behold.  In  fiict,  1 
fancied  the  little  man  muttered  as  much  to  himself. 

"  So  I  asked  him  pointedly  who  he  was  instead  of 
what  he  wanted. 

"  *  Dard,  Agent  of  the  SOretd,*  he  answered. 

"  I  had  to  ask  him  what  he  wanted,  iJien,  you 
know.    His  reply  to  this  was  curious. 

"  *  In  the  name  of  the  law  I  arrest  you,*  he  said- 

"  *  Might  I  inquire  why  ? '  I  returned. 

"  <  You,  Thompsonne,  alias  WaJkerre,'  the  little 
man  pursued.  <In  short,  Thompsonne,  with  as 
infinity  o£ aliases.  Why,  for  your  Last  voup  at  Spa 
this  morning.' 

"He  was  perfectly  in  earnest,  I  could  see;  he 
meant  every  word  he  said.  I  stared  at  him.  Hb 
smile  was  particularly  irritating  to  me  in  my  then 
state  of  mind.  The  window  was  open ;  there  was 
the  making  of  a  good  fell  outside.  I  admit  my 
first  impulse  was  to  cUspose  of  my  visitor  summarily 
that  way. 

"  *  C'est  pas  le  peine,'  he  observed,  misreading 
my  eves;  *you  would  only  break  your  neck.* 

"  He  was  so  perfectly  cool  that  I  had  perforce 
to  get  myself  in  hand  again. 

"  *  That,'  I  said  to  him  when  1  had  done  it,  *  is 
the  second  mistake  you  have  made  Monsieur — ' 

"  *  Dard,'  he  put  in. 
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"  *  Monsieur  Dard,  since  I  have  bad  the  pleasure 
of  youp  society.  It  was  not  myself  that  I  was  tempts 
ed  to  toss  out  of  that  window.  And  I  am  not 
Tbomjpson  —  * 

«<  English  pickpocket,'  this  insufferable  Mon- 
sieur Dwd  put  in  here.  '  Ah  I  you  are  not  Thomp- 
sonne,  Enshsb  pickoocket  ?  Really  ?  ' 

"*  Really  not.  Your  last  mistake  is  rather  a 
ghastlr  one  you  will  find,  I  should  n't  wonder.' 

^  *  Allons  done  I '  be  responded,  shrugging  his 
diaulders. 

"  '  My  dear  Monsieur  Dard,'  I  went  on,  grinning 
inwardly  now,  in  spite  of  my  annoyance,  and  in  an- 
ticipation of  Vere's  entry  on  the  scene,  to  see  how 
profoundly  convinced  my  interlocutor  was  that  he 
had  arrested  his  Thompsonne,  and  how  charmingly 
he  mistook  my  modest  assurance  for  the  impudence 
of  that  hardened  criminal;  *my  dear  Monsieur 
Dard,  it  so  happens  that  in  a  very  few  minutes  I 
shall  be  able  to  produce  unimpeachable  evidence  of 
my  proper  identity.* 

"  *  Pray  do  not  trouble  yourself^'  he  deprecated 
bronically. 

'*  <  I  am  not  going  to  trouble  myself  at  all,'  I  said ; 
*my  unimpeachable  evidence  will  walk  into  this 
room  of  its  own  accord  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.' 

"  *  Aha !  And  he  comes  firom  where,  your  unim- 
peachable evidence  ? ' 

<^ '  From  the  British  Embassy,  my  dear  Monsieur 
Dard.  You  will,  I  presume,  aomit,  then,  your  mis- 
take is  the  ghastlymistake  I  have  ventured  to  style 
it  ?  You  wiU  ?  V ery  good.  And  as  you  have  on- 
ly a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  wait  before  you  admit  this, 
and  as  any  esclandre  would  hardly  improve  matters, 
do  me  the  favor  to  sit  down^  light  one  of  these  cigar- 
ettes, and  reDeve  my  curiosity  as  to  why  in  your 
wisdom  you  have  arrested  me  as  Thompson,  Eng- 
lish pickpocket,  and  what,  supposing  I  am  Thomp- 
son aforesaid,  I  have  been  doing  at  Spa  ? ' 

'*  Monsieur  Dard  looked  at  me  haraer,  shrugged 
his  shoulders  higher,  smiled  more  insufferably  than 
he  had  looked,  and  shrugged,  and  smiled  yet  I  had, 
however,  so  far  impressed  him  in  some  way,  that 
when  I  sat  down  and  lit  a  little  roll  of  Pheresli  to- 
bacco he  followed  my  example.    Then  he  said,  — 

« <  You  were  at  the  Redoute  at  Spa  this  morning 
when  play  commenced  ?  ' 

«•  I  admitted  I  was." 

"  <  At  the  roulette-table  in  the  smaller  salle  f '  he 
continued. 

"  *  Excuse  me ;  you  are  wrong  there.  It  is  well 
known  I  never  touch  roulette.  I  was  at  the  trente- 
et-quarante  table.' 

**  *  At  the  same  table,'  pursued  the  impassible 
Dard,  *  was  standing  one  mppolyte  BourdQn.' 

«  «  Who  is  he  ? ' 

*»  <  Whom  you  must  have  noticed  place  a  red 
portefeuille  — ' 

"  *  A  red  portefeuille  ?  *  I  repeated. 

^' '  Containing,  it  appears,  in  bank-notes,  the  sum 
of—' 

"  *  Of  fifty-odd  thousand  firancs,  I  suppose,'  I 
muttered,  pensive  at  the  recollection  of  my  own 
vanished  paper,  the  result  of  that  run  upon  the 
Rouge  that  morning. 

"*No,'  Monsieur  Dard  returned  sharply,  *not 
quite  so  much  as  that.  About  forty  thousana  francs. 
A  miscount,  no  doubt,'  he  added. 

« <  By  Jove  I '  I  ejactdated  in  the  vernacular,  un- 
heeding my  firiend's  sarcasm.    *  This  is  queer*    A 


"*Your  penetration  is  perfect,'  Monsieur  Dard 
replied,  with  an  ironical  bow.  *  A  red  morocco 
pcnrtefeuille.  Monsieur  Bordon,  as  yon  noticed, 
placed  it  in  the  inner  breast-pocket  of  his  coat ; 
and  — ' 

«*What!  Tht  inner  breast-pocket,  too?'  The 
coincidence  was  getting  more  than  queer. 

**  *  And  von,'  pursued  Monsieur  Dard,  *  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  crowd  at  the  doorway  to  — ' 

"  -ASid  I  will  be  shot,  you  know,  if  Monsieur  Dard 
didn't  pantomime  precisely  the  manoeuvre  my  de- 
uo/wewr  just  now  must  have  employed  to  cut  my  red 
morocco  portefeuille  out  of  my  mner  breast-pocket  I 

"  *  Go  on,'  I  said,  astonished.  *  What  did  I  do 
then?' 

"  *  You  rushed  precipitately  down  the  staircase  of 
the  Redoute.' 

"  *  I  wanted  to  catch  the  train,  you  know.' 

"  *  Ca  se  comprend  I  You  jumped  into  a  panier 
waiting  outside,  and  caused  yourself  to  be  driven 
furiouwy  to  the  station,  where  you  arrived  in  time 
to  take  a  ticket,  first-class,  to  Paris  by  the  11.87  ex- 
press.' 

"*I  admit  all  that    Goon.' 

'**In  the  mean  time,  though  unfortunately  too 
late.  Monsieur  Bourdcoi  had  become  aware  of  his 
loss.  He  instantly  communicated  his  suspicions  — 
he  had  noticed  you  repeatedly  at  his  elbow  —  to  the 
Commissure  ot  Police.  Odclly  enougV  continued 
Monsieur  Dard,  his  eyes  on  me  more  maliciously 
than  ever,  the  Commissaire  was  at  that  moment 
engaged  with  the  Sereent  Rokerre  —  vou  know  the 
Scogent  Rokerre,  wiUiout  doubt?  No?  Really? 
Not  the  Sergent  Rokerre  of  your  own  Sfiret^  firom 
Scotlanyarr  Well,  no  matter ;  the  Sergent  Rok- 
erre knows  you* 

"  *  The  devil  he  does  I '  I  interjaculated. 

"  *  Yes.  In  fact  it  was  precisely  one  Thomp- 
sonne, with  an  infinity  of  aliasesy  notorious  Englim 
pickpocket,  who  had  brought  the  Sergent  Rokerre 
from  Bruxelles,  where  he  had  lost  right  of  his  man, 
to  Spa,  where  he  expected  to  find  hmi ;  and  it  was 
precisely  this  Thompsonne  that  Bourdon  described 
when  he  described  the  individual  he  believed  had 
robbed  him.' 

"  *  I  don't  say  he  did  n't,'  I  commented ;  *  I  only 
say  he  did  n't  describe  me.* 

"  *  Wait  a  minute,'  Monsieur  Dard  returned.  By 
means  of  this  description  you  were  traced  to  the 
station ;  by  means  of  it  it  was  ascertained  you  had 
taken  a  ticket  for  Paris.  The  Sergent  Rokerre 
then  communicated  by  telegraph  with  us,  and  took 
other  precautions  in  the  event  of  your  changing 
your  nund  with  regard  to  your  destination.  How- 
ever, these  proved  unnecessary.  You  arrived  in 
Paris  at  nine  o'clock  this  evening.  Monsieur 
Thompsonne  is  too  important  a  personage  £br  us 
not  to  possess  his  signcdemenU  That  telegraphed 
to  us  by  the  Sergent  Rokerre  fh)m  Spa  agreed  re- 
markably with  the  pen-portrait  of  the  same  which  I 
of  course  consulted  when  the  affair  was  placed  in 
my  hands.  So  remarkably,'  concluded  Monsieur 
Dard,  <  that  though  the  telegrams  specified  such 
thin^  as  that  travelling-dress  you  wear,  as  that 
purple  and  black  plaid,  as  that  peculiarly-fiEtshioned 
cap,  I  had  need  or  none  of  them  to  feel  certain  you 
were  the  Thompsonne  I  wanted  the  instant  I  came 
into  the  room.' 

"  <  And  you  feel  as  certain  of  it  still,  Monsieur 
Dard?' 

"'Undoubtedly,*  he  said,  smiling  insufferably 
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few  abler  agents  than  this  same  Dard.  I  was  curi- 
ous to  hear  why  he  was  so  certain  I  was  his  Thomp- 
sonne. 

"  *  Before  I  prove  to  you  I  am  not,  prove  to  me  I 
am,'  I  asked  mm.  a 

" '  I  will  prove  that  to  you  in  two  words,*  he  de- 
clared calmly. 

"'Well.' 

"  He  looked  me  in  the  eyes  with  cool  triumph  in 
his  own,  as  he  leaned  across  the  table  and  said,  — 

"  *  The  red  portefeuille  was  distinctly  seen  in  your 
possession  at  the  station  Ih  has  at  Spa.' 

"  *  That  is  very  probable,'  I  returned. 

"  *  Ah  I  You  admit  it  ?  In  effect  to  what  good 
deny  it?' 

**  *  I  don't  deny  it  the  least  in  the  world.' 

"  *  No  ? '  Monsieur  Dard  replied,  rising  with  that 
confounded  touch  of  melodrama  in  his  risins  that 
taints  all  Frenchmen  more  or  less ;  *  no,  jou  do  not 
deny  it,  and  it  would  be  useless  if  you  did,  because 
that  same  red  portefeuille  was  again  seen  in  your 
possession  at  the  station  here  in  Paris  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  ago.' 

"  <  I  admit  it  was  in  my  possession  there  too,  Mon- 
sieur Dard.' 

"  *  Because,'  he  went  on,  *  you  have  held  no  com- 
munication with  any  one  since,  except  with  me ;  be- 
cause, therefore,  and  in  short,  that  red  portefeuille 
and  the  forty  thousand  — ' 

«* « Excuse  me,  My  thousand,'  I  interrupted, 
spitefhlly,  spoiling  his  peroration. 

"  *  Because,'  he  repeated,  *  that  red  portefeuille  is 
—  there  ! '  and  he  pointed  with  unhesitating  fore- 
finger straight  at  that  inner  breast-pocket  of  my 
travelling-jacket,  where  indeed  my  red  morocco 
note-case  ought  to  have  been. 

"  I  could  scarcely  well  help  grinning  in  his  sallow, 
blue-shaven  face,  at  the  sell  and  the  swindle  that 
was  coming. 

"  *  The  devil  it  is  1 '  I  replied,  turning  so  as  to 
expose  that  clean,  artistic  cut  in  my  garment.  *  I 
shou  Id  be  only  too  glad  if  you  were  right  about 
that,  at  all  events.  But  what  do  you  maie  of  this. 
Monsieur  Dard  ? ' 

"Monsieur  Dard  didn't  seem  to  know  exactly 
what  to  make  of  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  I  thought. 
Then  he  smiled  that  confounded  smile  of  his,  and 
wagged  his  head,  as  it  were,  admiringly. 

"  *  It  is  very  clever,'  he  observed,  *  wonderfullv 
clever.  But,  my  dear  Monsieur  Thompsonne,  it  will 
not  do.    Ah,  no ;  it  will  not  do  at  all  I ' 

"  Eventuallv  I  gathered  that  Monsieur  Dard's 
opinion,  belief  conviction,  was  that  I  had  been  oper- 
ating on  myself! 

*'  And  to  make  one's  self  out  so  far  firom  the  robber 
as  the  robbed  would  n't  have  been  such  a  bad  move 
on  the  part  of  the  real  Thompson,  would  it  ?  It 
was  a  notion,  though,  which  could  only  enter  that 
individual's  head,  —  or  Monsieur  Dard's ;  so  that,  to 
Monsieur  Dard,  I  was  simply  more  positively  the 
real  Thompson  than  ever,  don't  you  see  ? 

"  But  that  too  clever  little  man's  triumph  was  of 
the  briefest  Hie  next  moment  the  door  opened 
with  a  rush,  and  there  entered,  perhaps  more  pre- 
cipitately than  he  had  intendeo,  an  unmistakable 
subordinate  from  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem,  whom  I 
presumed  Monsieur  Dard  had  pn^dently  put  on 
guard  outside,  followed  hv  some  one  far  more  re- 
assuring in  the  shape  of  v  ere  Lucingham. 

"  *  Some  trouble  to  get  at  you,  Dick,'  said  Vere, 
when  he  perceived  me.  *  Ah !  here  is  Monsieur 
Dard.    Bon  jour,  Monsieur  Dard.' 


"Notwithstanding  its  natural  imperturbability, 
the  countenance  of  me  agent  of  the  SAret^  betrayed 
si^s  of  exquisite  discomfort  at  this  salutation ;  for 
Monsieur  Dard  knew  who  Vere  was  perfectly  well. 
He  had  taken  certain  instructions  from  the  Second 
Secretary  in  a  matter  in  which  the  Embassy  bad 
just  employed  him ;  and  the  Second  Secretary  knew 
me — Thompsonne,  with  the  infinity  of  aliases, 
notorious  British  pickpocket,  and  addressed  me 
familiarly  as  *  Dick.' 

"  *  Diable  I  diable  I  diable  I '  muttered  disccnnfitcd 
Monsieur  Dard  in  three  different  keys.  If  tLis 
were  the  case,  why —  The  inference  was  as 
obvious  afl  it  was  unpleasant  I  was  no  more  hia 
Thompsonne  than  he  was  himself. 

"At  a  sign  the  subordinate  withdrew.  Vere 
seated  himsdf,  and  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of 
us. 

"  *  Perhaps  Ihnde  trap  f  *  he  inqcurcd,  as  if  this 
idea  had  just  struck  him.  *  You  've  business  with 
Monsieur'Dard,  Dick  ? ' 

"  *  No,'  I  returned,  enjoying  the  spectacle  Mon- 
sieur Dard  presented  ineffably;  *it's  Monsieur 
Dard  who  has  business  with  me.  Periiaps  you  can 
help  him  to  settle  it' 

"  *  All  right.    What 's  the  row? ' 

"  <  Monsieur  Dard  lias  done  me  the  honor  of  ar- 
resting me,'  I  explained. 

"«Ahl  whatfor?' 

"  *  Picking  pockets  at  Spa.' 

"  *  Serve  you  right,  you  know.' 

"  *  And  as  beii^  one  Thompsonne,  with  an  in- 
finity of  aliaseSy  who  picks  pockets  generally  every- 
where.   Is  it  not  so.  Monsieur  Dard  ? ' 

"*Eh,  bien,  ouil'  that  individual  rapped  out; 
*for  me,  I  confess,  you  are  Thompsonne.  Un- 
less — '  And  he  glanced  interrogatively  at  Vere- 
Wlach  farceur  shook  his  head  dubiously. 

" '  Such,'  he  said,  *  is  human  depravity,  that,  In 
spite  of  his  ingenuous  countenance,  it 's  possible  he 
may  be  Thompsonne.  On  the  neck  of  my  conscience, 
Dick,  I  can't  sav  you  're  not  a  swell  mobsman,  and 
have  not  been  picnng  pockets  at  Spa.' 

"*Allons  done  I'  muttered  Mon5ieur  Dard  im- 
patiently. 

"  *  But,'  continued  Vere,  *  I  can  say  that,  except 
in  the  legitimate  way  of  whist  and  billiards,  you 
have  never  picked  mine.  And  moreover,  Monsieur 
Dard,  thougn  you  may  be  right,  and  society  in  gen- 
eral wrong,  I  am  bound  to  add  that  by  society  in 
general,  and  by  myself  in  particular,  this  person 
has  hitherto  been  held  to  be  one  Richard  Lan^ley* 
and  that,  if  not  honest,  he  is  at  least  written  <£>wn 
honorable  in  Debrett.' 

"  *  Diable !  diable  I  diable  I '  in  the  three  differ- 
ent keys  from  Monsieur  Dard  again  at  this. 

"*Sk)  that,'  Vere  concluded,  'before  altogether 
renouncing  him,  perhaps  I  had  better  hear  aUabont 
it' 

"  Well,  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  we  all  three 
beat  up  the  nearest  Commissaire ;  that  my  identity 
was  duly  vouched  for,  and  that  it  was  arranged  we 
should  meet  the  victimized  Bourdon,  and  the  Eng- 
lish detective  Rokerre,  before  the  same  official  next 
day,  when  matters  were  partially  cleared  up.  Mon- 
sieur Bourdon  declared  that  though  I  very  strongly 
resembled  the  individual  who  had  stuck  to  him  so 
pertinaciously  at  the  roulette-table,  yet  that  to  the 
best  of  his  belief  he  had  never  set  eyes  on  me  be- 
fore. And  the  English  detective  decided  as  readily 
tiiat  I  was  not  his  man." 

"  *  Only  you  see,  sir,'  Sergeant  Bokerre  explained^ 
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^  you  really  are  so  uncommon  like  the  other  rascal, 
—  that  is,  I  mean,  of  course,  the  rascal,  —  that  it 
ain't  no  wonder  we  was  put  wrong.  You  had  been 
noticed  hurrj'ing  off  to  tne  station ;  we  thought  we 
was  tracking  him  all  the  while.  Oar  description  of 
him  hit  you  off  so  well,  that  we  got  that  information 
about  your  gray  jacket,  and  mat  queer  cap  you 
wore,  and  so  on.  Then  again  the  description  of 
you  we  telegraphed  here  quite  fitted  with  the  one 
they'd  got  of  him.  Altogether,  sir,  you  see  it 
were  n't  oinr  fault.  Besides,  you  'd  been  seen  with 
a  red  pocket-book  down  at  Spa,  and  you  'd  been 
seen  with  one  at  the  station  here.  Which  that  were 
a  odd  start,  too,  you're  having  your  pocket  cut 
that  way,  were  n't  it,  sir  ? ' 

"I  haid  arrired  at  that  opinion  already ;  but  as  I 
had  had  about  enough  of  tnis  '  Comedy  df  Errors ' 
by  this  time,  I  cut  Sfr.  Rokerre's  discourse  as  the 
*  Chorus '  ruthlessly  short  here." 

<*  Impassible  as  ever  again,  Monsieur  Dard  had 
played  an  almost  silent  part  in  the  last  scene. 
When  it  was  over  he  saluted  us  comprehensively, 
and  departed  without  a  word.  As  his  friend  and 
confrhrie  Rokerre  had  remarked,  *  all  things  consid- 
ered,' the  mistake  of  the  French  aaent  was  excusable 
enough.  It  was  nevertheless,  though,  a  mistake, 
and  it  punished  Monsieur  Dard's  inf^bility  sorely 
to  have  to  own  it  was. 

<'  *  But,'  he  said  in  the  course  of  a  brief  conversa- 
tion we  had  before  I  left  Paris,  —  *  but,  en  revanche, 
I  think  I  can  promise  you.  Monsieur  Lansley,  the 
recovery  of  the  money  you  were  robbed  of  on  the 
night  of  your  arrival.' 

"•You  have  a  clew,  then?'  I  inquired,  not 
over  hopefully. 

« *  I  have  my  little  theory.  If  I  get  carte^lanche 
to  act  upon  it  I  will  answer  for  success  this  time.' 

**  *  Very  good ;  but  remember.  Monsieur  Dard,  I 
don't  know  the  number  of  a  single  note,  to  begin 
with.' 

**  *  That  is  of  no  consequence, — you  can  identify 
the  portefeuille  ? '  • 

"« Of  course.'" 

"  *  Well,  it  is  part  of  my  theory  that  the  money 
is  in  that  portefeuille  still,  exactly  as  it  was  when 
it  was  stolen.' 

"  *  The  only  thing,  then,  is  to  discover  the  porte- 
feuille. Monsieur  Dard  ? '  I  laughed. 

"  *  Precisely,'  he  responded.  •  If,  as  I  say,  I  am 
^  allowed  to  act,  I  consider  that  discovery  certain.  It 
shall  be  my  amende  honorable* 

"With  that  Monsieur  Dard  took  his  leave.  I 
can't  say  that  he  left  me  with  any  very  abiding 
hope  of  getting  my  note-case  again.  It  was,  never- 
theless, destined  to  become  *  an  affair '  not  yet  for- 
gotten at  the  Prefecture. 

"  On  the  Boulevard,  three  months  later,  I  ran 
against  Vere  one  afternoon. 

"  *  Well,  my  Thompsonne,'  said  the /arcctir,  *  and 
how  is  business,  eh  ?  Faked  any  more  fat  noto-cases 
lateljr  ?  I  suppose  so,  for  your  old  fiiend  Dard  was 
inquiring  for  you  just  now.' 

« *  What  did  he  want  me  for  ?  ' 

"  *  I  could  n't  gather  the  precise  crime  you  'd 
been  perpetrating;  but  he  asked  so  suspiciously 
when  you  'd  be  back  that  I  thou^t  it  more  leasy  to 
answer  him  vocally  out  of  "l^athleen  Mavour- 
neen  " — 

"*  It  might  ii*t  be  for  7«an,  and  U  mightn't  be  fbrerw," 
at  which  he  seemed  annoyed.    So  at  last  I  proposed 


for  a  certain  sum  down  to  betray  you  unto  him  to- 
night.' 

"  *  Don't  be  a  d —  fool !     What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

"  *  I  mean  that  I  'ra  going  to  order  a  miroholant 
dinner  in  here,  ^nd  that  you  are  to  pay  for  it  like 
a  bird.  At  least,  I  shall  think  but  poorly  of  you  if 
you  don't,  when  I  have  told  you  that  —  keep  cool 
now  —  that  our  Dard  has  recovered  the  com  you 
boned  from,  —  I  mean  the  coin  that  was  boned  from 
you,  you  know.* 

"  *Bah  1 ' 

"  *  And  that  your  formal  identification  of  your 
purloined  note-case  is  all  that  is  wanting  to  put  you 
once  more  in  possession  of  your  ill-gotten  gams, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  course,  you  will  invite  us  all 
to  a  dancing-supper  at  Brabant's.' 

"  I  may  as  well  add  at  once  that  I  was  event- 
ually let  in  for  this  entertainment,  and  then  leave 
Monsieur  Dard  to  finish  the  *  Affair  of  the  Red 
Portefeuille'  in  his  own  fashion  without  fmrther 
interruption. 

"*My  theory,'  he  said,  *was  diis:  Monsieur 
Langley,  not  being  my  Thompsonne,  had  neither 
robl^  Bourdon  nor — as  I  had  given  him  great 
credit  for  doing — himself;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
Monsieur  Langlev  had  indubitably  been  robbed  by 
some  one  else.  5[ow  was  it  not  a  thing  unnatural, 
almost  imoossible,  to  suppose  that  on  the  same  day, 
in  precisely  the  same  way  as  he  was  being  accused 
of  navin^  robbed  Bourdon  at  Spa,  Monsieur  Lang- 
ley  should  be  robbed  at  the  Place  Boubaix  of  a 
similar  portefeuille,  containing  a  similariy  large 
amount,  Dy  any  mere  casual  cut^urse  ?  To  me  it 
seemed  so  impossible  that  I  rejected  the  supposi- 
tion at  once.  I  had,  therefore,  to  conclude  tnat  it 
was  no  mere  casual  cutrpurse  who  had  robbed 
"Monsieur  Langley. 

"  *  Who  then  ?  Some  one  who  had  planned  the 
coup  at  Spa,  and  followed  the  red  portefeuille  in 
Monsieur  Langley's  inner  breast-pocset  to  Paris  ? 

"  *  Much  more  likely.  And  vet  the  chance  of 
success  was  hardly  great  enough  in  proportion  to 
the  inevitable  risk,  to  tempt  an  artist  of  such  force 
as  Monsieur  Landey's  devaliseur  evidently  was,  to 
leave  securer  and  more  profitable  business  Ih  bos. 
It  is  true  my  Thompsonne,  who  had  imperative 
reasons  for  quitting  Spa,  might  have  taken  this 
purse  also  on  nis  way ;  out  I  had  ascertained  that 
my  Thompsonne  had  not  arrived  in  Pariai  at  all, 
you  see. 

"  '  I  put  this  second  supposition  aside  the  more 
readily  because  of  something  I  remembered  sud- 
denly. 

«<I  remembered  that  that  evening  there  had 
been  at  the  Paris  terminus,  waiting  the  arrival  of 
the  express  at  nine  o'clock,  a  man  who,  the  mo- 
ment he  beheld  Monsieur  Langley,  would  be  mor- 
rally  certiun  that  in  a  certsdn  pocket  of  Monsieur 
Langley's  travelling-coat  was  a  red  portefeuille 
containing  some  forty  thousand  firancs  in  bank- 
notes, who  would  have  special  reasons  for  watching 
Monsieur  Langley  closer  than  anybodv  else,  and 
who  believed  Monsieur  Langley  to  be  lliompsonne 
the  pickpocket. 

"'Remembering  this,  I  quickly  saw  how  this 
man,  with  special  reasons  for  watching  Monsieur 
Langley  closely,  might  have  noticed  hmi  take  the 
portefeuille  from  his  pocket,  to  get  out  his  keys  say ; 
now  this  man,  who  believed  Monsieur  Langley  to  be 
Monsieur  Thompsonne,  might  have  hardily  calculat- 
ed on  being  able  to  rob  him  with  perfect  impunity 
inasmuch  as,  on  the  one  hand,  even  if  Ihompsonn 
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caught  liim  in  flagrante  delicto,  a  word  firom  one 
thief  would  make  the  other  only  too  glad  to  hold 
his  tongue  I  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Thompsonne 
were  not  to  perceive  his  loss  at  the  moment,  ne  was 
to  he  arrested,  00  soon  as  he  was  d9miciled,  hj  me, 
when,  his  d/va1v<eur  naturally  supposed,  there  was 
slight  chance  of  my  prisoner  proclaiming  he  had 
been  robbed  of  the  most  positive  proofs  ot  his  late 
operation  at  Spa. 

"  *  In  short,  I  saw  in  a  very  brief  while  how  this 
man  nught  have  robbed  Monsieur  Langley,  suppos- 
ing him  to  be  Thompsonne.  The  more  I  reflected 
on  the  matter  the  more  certain  did  I  become  that 
this  man,  and  no  other,  was  the  actual  robber. 

"*  And  he  was,  — the  agent  who  h^  been  or- 
dered to  **J^er "  the  supposed  Thompsonne  on  his 
arrival.  The  ^^faiseur^*  of  the  red  portefeuille  was 
this  particular  agent,  I  was  finally  convinced,  and 
no  one  else. 

"*The  conclusion  I  had  arrived  at  was  a  very 
grave  one.  We  are,  we  must  be,  invariablv  above 
suspicion  in  our  metier.  But  I  had  arrivea  at  this 
conclusion  deliberately,  and  I  could  arrive  at  this 
alone.  I  laid  my  theory,  therefore,  before  the 
Chef,  and  more  effectively  than  I  had  ventured  to 
hope.  After  some  deliberation  the  Chef  decided 
that,  considering  the  importance  of  this  matter  to 
ourselves,  I  should  be  allowed  to  clear  it  up  if  I 
could.  At  the  same  time  the  consequences  of  my 
failing  to  do  so  were  plainly  intimated  to  me.  But 
I  did  not  think  I  should  fall.  Armed  with  the 
Chefs  carte4)lanche  I  lost  no  time  in  placing  my 
"  suspect "  under  surveillance  forthwith. 

"  *  His  name  was  Falleix.  Certain  protection  had 
procured  him  admittance  into  the  Brigade,  where 
we  knew  unusually  Httle  of  his  antecedents ;  a  fact 
which  had  no  doubt  had  its  influence  in  deciding 
the  Chef  in  fovor  of  an  investigation. 

"  *  In  my  unavoidable  absence,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, Falleix,  to  whom  all  the  details  of  the  affair 
must  have  been  well  known,  was  directed  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  supposed  Thompsonne  by  the  ex- 
press at  nine  o'clock,  and  in  the  event  of  my  still  not 
naving  appeared,  to  filer  that  individual  quietly 
wherever  ne  might  go,  —  our  object  being  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  any  confederates  Thompsonne 
might  have  in  Paris,  you  understand.  I  reached 
the  Grare  just  as  Monsieur  Langlev  was  driving 
away  to  the  Grand  H6tel.  Once  there,  I,  as  you 
will  doubtless  recollect,  left  Fallebe  outside  the  sup- 
posed Thompsonne's  room,  entered  it  myself,  and 
arrested  Monsieur  Langley,  —  a  deplorable  error, 
for  which  I  have  only  forgiven  myself  since  yester- 
day. 

"  *  Convinced  by  Monsieur  Lucingham  shortly 
afterwards  of  this  error,  you  will  also  recollect 
I  signed  to  my  aide  that  he  might  withdraw.  Which 
he  did  in  the  most  tranquil  manner  possible,  cany- 
ing  off  the  red  portefeuille  and  the  fiftythousand 
francs  of  Monsieur  Langley  with  him.  When,  next 
day,  I  informed  him  of  the  fiasco,  and  the  way  in 
which  our  supposed  faiseur  had  himself  been 
robbed,  it  pleased  Monsieur  Falleix  to  lift  his  shoul- 
ders in  his  customary  sUent  fashion,  and  to  smile  dis- 
agreeably in  my  face.  I  remembered  that  amile 
when  the  notion  that  Monsieur  Falleix,  and  none 
but  he,  was  the  robber,  began  to  grow  upon  me. 
He  had  had  time  to  dispose  of  his  plunder,  and  had 
evidently  so  disposed  of  it  as  to  feel  quite  safe. 

"  *  How  ?  Where  ?  Questions  I  had  to  answer, 
and  questions  very  difficult  to  answer ;  for  the  way 
in  which  he  had  planned  and  performed  this  coup 


proved  Monsieur  Falleix  at  once  to  be  a  person  of 
profound  ability,  who  would  never  have  forgotten 
to  take  into  his  calculations  the  possibility,  at  any 
rate,  of  his  being  suspected  and  watched  as  I  meant 
he  should  be. 

"  *  No ;  Monsieur  Langley's  red  portefl^uille,  —  I 
was  of  opinion,  by  the  by,  that  the  portefeuille 
itself  had  not  been  destroyed,  either  because  Fal- 
leix would  consider  its  destruction  immaterial  when 
it  was  no  longer  liable  to  be  found  in  his  posses- 
sion, or  because  he  had  had  no  means  of  destroying 
it  safely  forthwith,  and  had  been  too  prudent  to 
keep  it  about  him  till  he  should  have  had  these 
means,  —  Monsieur  Langley's  portefeuille,  I  say, 
and  its  contents,  the  proof  of  Falleix's  guilt  and 
the  correctness  of  my  theory,  were  only  to  be  dis- 
covered through  Falleix's  impatience  or  impru- 
dence. Only  Uiis  could  give  me  a  clew ;  and  ibis 
clew  my  "  suspect,"  who  now  began  to  live,  as  it 
were,  under  glass,  —  the  minutest  action,  the  most 
trifling  incidents  of  whose  life  wore  all  henceforth 
known  to  me,  seemed  to  have  determined  I  should 
wait  for  etemaJly.  The  closest  watch  upon  him 
brought  to  light — absolutelv  nothing.  My  "sus- 
pect^' continued  to  conduct  himself  in  the  most  un- 
suspicious manner  possible.  This  I  had  antici- 
pated ;  he  had  taken  it  for  granted  he  was  iwveiU/f 
of  course.  But  the  Chef  grew,  or  appeared  to 
grow,  incredulous.  I  was  pushing  mjr  theory  too 
far,  he  said ;  it  was  indigne,  this  que  dmble  ! 

"  *  Was  it  ?  Was  I  mistaken  ?  I  did  not  wonder 
they  thought  I  was  ;  but  I  never  thought  so,  some- 
how, myself.  No ;  Falleix  was  even  stronger  than 
I  had  imagined ;  that  was  all. 

"  *  He  was  poor,  miserably  poor,  amongst  us  who 
are  not  rich.  Miserably  poor.  Yet  I  could  see  on 
his  debauchee's  face  signs  of  the  vices  that  are 
costly.  Those  fifty  thousand  francs,  —  how  could 
he  resist  the  temptation  of  them  ?  How  could  he  < 
hold  himself  back  firom  them  any  longer  ?  Yet  I 
knew  he  had  not  spent  a  sou ;  yet  I  doubted  if  he 
had  even  once  allowed  himself  to  ascertain  if  Ms 
treast/te  was  still  safe.  Marvellous  self-denial  1 
What  was  he  waiting  for  ?  A  pretext  to  get  guit 
of  us,  and  beyond  our  reach.  Never  beyond  mme, 
I  used  sometimes  to  say  to  myself,  if  he  went  to  the 
end  of  the  world. 

"  *  I  think  he  knew  this.    I  think  he  must  hare 
known  the  incessant,  terrible  espionnage  he  was 
subjected  to.    But  he  bore  it,  and  so  he  baffled  it ;  t 
his  patience  was  proof  against  it,  and  he  made  no 
sign. 

<<  <  There  are  those  who  declared  at  last  that  he 
was  innocent.  Three  months  had  passed ;  this  was 
the  sole  result  I  had  obtained.  But  my  conviction 
of  his  guilt  was  strong  as  ever. 

<'  *  However,  there  must  be  an  end  of  this,  the 
Chef  declared.  Falleix  must  be  released  firom  sop- 
veillance.  As  for  me,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  an- 
ticipate events  by  tendering  my  resignation  at  once. 

<< '  The  Chef  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

«  * «  Not  yet,"  he  said. 

« « "  But  since  it  appears  that  I  am  wrong  ?  ** 

"***  Not  yet,  I  tell  you.  Ah  I  9a,  you  do  not  then 
understand  me  ?  " 

"  <  At  last  I  did.  The  Chefs  idea  was  simple 
enough.  "  Falleix,*'  he  reasoned, "  has  been  perfectiy 
aware  of  the  watch  we  have  kept  upon  him,  and  so 
has  taken  very  good  care  to  avoid  betraying  hims^. 
When  he  finds  he  is  no  longer  jC^  he  wilTconclude 
he  is  no  longer  suspected.  And  then,  —  well,  then, 
you  see,  he  may  be  less  carefiil.    So  I  withdraw  a 
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oseless  simreillftnce,  and  —  I  leave  the  rest  to 
you." 

"  *  The  next  day  it  was  reported  at  the  Prefecture 
that  I  had  been  sent  on  special  serrice  across  the 
Channel.  But  that  day,  and  every  day,  in  one  dis- 
guise or  another,  I  do^^  my  man  about  Paris,  pa- 
tientlv,  nithlessl^,  as  a  hound  follows  a  traiL  In 
vain,  nowever ;  in  vain  always. 

<<  *  Had  he  recognized  me  ?  I  felt  sore  he  had  not. 
Was  he  really  ^uiltpr  after  all  ?  Yes ;  a  thousand 
times  yes.  My  instinct  if  not  my  judgment  told  me 
I  had  not  deceived  myself.  I  stuck  dogjgedly  to  the 
trail.  Admit,  though,  Messieurs,  that  this  affair  was 
assuming  a  hopeless  aspect.  There  appeared  no 
Hmit  to  the  time  this  game  of  hide-and-seek  be- 
tween us  miffht  last. 

« <  I  was  ui inking  so  two  mornings  ago  when, 
once  more,  my  man-chase  recommenced.  In  his 
usual  listless  ushion  Falleix  was  strolling  alone  the 
Quais  just  sufficiently  ahead  to  be  kept  well  in 
sight.  It  seemed  everybody's  Dimanche  but  his ; 
in  his  threadbare  raiments  he  looked  more  miser- 
ably povertv-stricken  than  ever  then.  Surely,  he 
must  allow  himself  to  draw  on  the  red  portefeiulle 
soon  I  tried  to  hope. 

**  *  All  at  once  his  listless  mode  of  progression 
changed.  Mv  flaneur  began  walking  like  a  man 
with  some  object  in  view.  I  had  to  shorten  the  dis- 
tance between  us. 

*^  <  Across  the  Place,  across  the  Boulevard,  where 
was  he  going  so  straight?  To  the  station  in  the 
Rue  d' Amsterdam  it  appeared  presently.  Tempted 
by  the  sunshine,  the  poor  devil  wanted  to  bteatno  a 
little  country  air.     Where  ? 

'* '  He  watted  his  turn  at  the  bureau  of  the  8t. 
Germain  line.  His  destination,  I  concluded,  then, 
was  Asni^res.  The  price  of  a  seat  oh  the  impdricde 
to  that  fitvored  locality  would  hardly  be  beyond  his 
means.  Bat  no.  He  was  going  farther,  —  too  fiir, 
it  struck  me.  He  must  have  been  difficile  about  the 
country  fur  he  breathed,  for  he  asked  for  a  ticket 
for  Chatou. 

"  *  Diable  I  Why  Chatou,  when  we  were  so  poor 
that  positively  our  whole  available  capital  could  not 
compass  Uie  rare ;  and  but  for  the  compassionate 
official  who  consented  to  accept  a  little  bon  upon 
the  Prefecture  in  pavment  we  could  never  have 
gone  at  all  ?    Why  Chatou  ? 

'*  <  I  taried  to  solve  this  question  on  our  way  down ; 
for,  I  need  hardly  tell  ^^u,  I  also  had  business  at 
Chatou  that  day. 

"  <  Airived  there,  Falleiz  strolled  away,  listless 
as  ever,  from  the  station,  I  tbllowing.  I  suppose 
we  had  about  equally  enjoyed  the  country  air  for 
half  an  hour,  when  the  delusive  sunshine  mded ;  it 
began  to  rain, — to  rain  in  torrents.  Impossible  to 
continue  strolling  about  in  this  deluge.  Wc  took 
shelter  in  a  certam  restaurant. 

'^  <  Positively  ce  malheureux  had  no  chance.  His 
little  holiday  was  spofled.  Hour  after  hour  passed 
by ;  the  deluge  only  increased ;  he  had  only  to  stare 
blankly  at  the  downpour.  He  manifested  a  melan- 
choly resignation,  —  so  touching  that  I  caught  my- 
self almost  pitying  him  at  times. 

<*  <  Towards  duu:,  when  nothing  remained  for  him 
but  to  go  home,  the  rain  suddenly  ceased.  He  took 
immediate  advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  reaching 
the  staticm  with  a  dry  skin.  I  felt  hau  inclined  to 
let  him  go  in  peace.  What  conld  I  learn  by  simply 
dogging  mm  oack  again  ? 

<<  *  Yet  why  had  he  come  here  at  all?  Why  here 
to  Chatou  in  particular?     In  a  moment  I  had 


started  after  him,  as  this  question  recurred  to 
me. 

**  <  He  must  have  walked  fast ;  he  was  out  of 
sight.  No ;  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he  turned 
srolly  off'  the  roadway  into  the  wood.  Why,  if  he 
were  so  pressed,  that  detour  through  the  wood? 

"  *  I  reached  the  place  where  he  nad  disappeared. 
Screened  securely  by  the  bushes,  I  looked  for  him. 
There  he  was,  walking  now  as  though  he  had  just 
discovered  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  reach  the  sta- 
tion before  the  coming  train. 

<'  <  Had  he  suspected  me  ?  Or  had  the  momenta- 
ry chance  I  had  stupidly  afforded  him  enabled  him 
to  do  what  he  had  come  here  to  do  ?  Had  those 
two  or  three  minutes  lost  me  the  whole  game  ?  I 
strained  my  eyes  in  the  gathering  darkness  to  see. 

"  *  And,  suddenly,  I  saw  him  swing  round,  and 
glance  sharply  about  him.  And  then  ne  seemed  to 
lean  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree  beside  him  while 
one  might  count  slowly  five.  And  then  he  lounged 
on,  this  flaneur^  never  looking  back.  I  let  him  go, 
now.  I  waited  still  where  I  was  till  I  had  heard 
the  train  pass,  and  stop,  and  start. 

"  *  Then  in  my  turn  I  walked  down  that  pathway, 
and  halted  by  that  tree,  and  perceived  its  trunk  was 
hollow.  In  that  hollow,  my  instinct  told  me,  lay 
the  proof  of  my  little  theory.  Yet  I  paused  a  few 
seconds  before  I  put  in  my  hand. 

*<  *  My  hand  pushed  aside  the  dead  leaves  and  the 
moss  and  touched  it,  and  drew  it  forth, —  a  small 
tin  box.  In  this  tin  box  was  the  red  morocco  porte- 
feuille  of  Monsieur  Langley,  bearing  his  initials.  In 
the  red  portfeuille  were  fifty-one  thousand  two  hun- 
dred firancs  in  bank-notes  of  the  Bank  of  France. 

<<  *  For  more  than  three  months  that  tin  box  had 
lain  where  I  found  it ;  for  more  than  three  months 
my  Falleix  had  baffled  us  all.  But  the  temptation 
to  assure  himself  of  the  safety  of  his  butin  haa  in  the 
end  proved  too  strong  even  for  prudence  like  his. 
He  had  come  down  niat  day  to  touch  it,  —  only  to 
touch  it  while  one  might  have  counted  slowly  five. 

**  <  Unfortunately  for  him  it  was  I  who  counted. 

"*I  put  the  notes  back  into  the  portefeuille,  Uie 
portefeuille  into  the  tin  box,  and  the  tin  box  into 
the  hollow  trunk  again.  That  night  I  made  my  re- 
port to  the  Chef.  Yesterday  FaUeix  was  brought 
down  to  Chatou,  and  I  reproduced  tin  box,  porte- 
feuille, bank-notes,  to  evcryDody 's  satisflaction  but  his. 

« *  Poor  devil  I    He  fainted 

*<  <  And  that  is  the  end  of  the  AfiTair  of  the  Bed 
Portefeuille.  I  trust  Monsieur  Landey  will  con- 
sider I  have  made  him  the  arnende  honorable  I 
promised  him  ?  * 

"  Well,  you  know,"  Dick  concluded,  "  it  was  n't 
for  me  to  say  he  had  n't  I " 


THE  LEGEND  OF  DUNBLANE. 

IK  TWO  CHAPTEBS.      CDAPTER   II. 

I  slept  soundly  during  the  first  part  of  the  n^ht. 
But  about  three  o'clock  I  woke  suddenly,  —  I  mi^t 
almost  say,  I  started  from  my  sleep.  I  had  not 
been  dreaming;  I  was  not  conscious  of  having 
heard  any  noise ;  but  my  sleep,  somehow  or  other 
was  broken  suddenly,  and  I  sat  up  in  my  bed  with 
a  sense  of  undefin^  alarm.  I  listened :  all  was 
still :  the  soughing  of  the  wind  among  the  Scotch 
firs  below  the  rampart-wall  was  the  only  thing  I 
heard.  But,  feeling  restless,  I  lumped  out  ot  md, 
went  to  the  window  and  opened  it.  There  was  no 
moon,  but  it  was  a  light  mght.  I  could  distingutsh 
the  ivy  on  the  wall  beneath ;  the  little  door  in  the 
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angle  of  the  turret  opjSosite,  and  the  dusky  forms  of 
the  owls  that  flew  past  the  wmdow.  Almost  imme- 
diately beneath  it  was  a  curious  old  well  said  to  be 
of  wonderful  depth,  but  long  since  unused.  If  one 
dropped  a  stone  in  there,  an  interval  which  seemed 
like  half  a  minute  elapsed  before  a  faint  splash  told 
that  it  had  reached  the  bottom. 

1  had  been  at  the  window  a  few  minutes  when 
the  door  in  the  turret  opposite  opened,  with  a  slight 
grating  sound  which  attracted  my  attention.  A  ng- 
lu^  gUded  forth,  and  ran  swiftly  towards  the  wefl. 
I  distinguished  that  it  was  a  woman  by  the  long 
drapery,  and  as  she  came  under  the  window  I  could 
just  make  out  that  she  carried  some  sort  of  vessel  in 
her  hand.  Whatever  it  was  she  threw  it  in,  and 
waited,  leaning  over  the  side,  until  she  caught  the 
distant  tfiud  ofthe  object  as  it  met  the  water.  Then 
she  retvumed  rather  more  leisurely  than  she  had 
come,  the  door  was  shut,  and,  though  I  waited  at  the 
window  a  foil  hour,  I  saw  and  heard  no  more. 

I  do  not  know  that  at  any  other  place,  at  any 
other  time,  this  circumstance  would  have  aroused 
my  curiosity.  As  it  was,  I  could  not  get  to  sleep 
again  for  thinking  of  it,  and  speculating  what  could 
have  been  the  motive  that  induced  any  female  of 
the  estabU^ment  to  rise  in  the  dead  of  night  in  or- 
der to  cast  something  into  the  well. 

I  had  to  be  stirring  very  early,  and  I  was  at  my 
solitary  breakfast  wnen  Lord  Dunblane  entered. 
He  looked  ghastly,  so  much  so  that  I  could  not  help 
asking  if  he  was  ill.  He  turned  fiercely  round  up- 
on me,  demanding  why  I  asked. 

"  Because  you  look  as  if  you  had  not  slept,"  I 
said. 

"  And  you  ?  Pray  how  did  you  sleep  ?  "  he  in- 
quired, knitting  his  brows.  **  You  were  not  dis- 
turbed? You  had  no  nightmare  after  Lady  Dim- 
blane's  conversation  last  night  ?  " 

I  had  resolved  to  say  notmng  of  what  I  had  seen, 
and  replied  that  I  had  rested  pretty  well.  I  was 
then  proceeding  to  express  my  thanks  to  him  for 
his  hospitality  when  he  interrupted  me.  "  If  you 
wish  to  show  yoiu^elf  a  friend,  say  as  little  as  pos- 
sible about  your  visit  here  to  any  one.  I  am  going 
abroad  at  once.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that 
Lady  Dunblane  can  live  here  no  longer. 

**  You  have  heard  enough  to  know  how  she  hates 
the  place,  —  and  it  disa^ees  with  her,  moreover. 
She  has  had  several  epSeptic  attacks,  —  a  severe 
one  this  verv  night ;  it  is  evident  that  the  climate 
does  not  smt  her,  and  I  am  recommended  to  take 
her  to  Italy.  My  lady  and  I  can  never  agree  here. 
She  does  all  she  can  to  goad  me  to  maduMs,  —  and 
perhaps  she  has  succeeded :  who  can  say  ?  People 
will  gossip,  Carthews,  when  we  are  gone.  Prove 
yourself  a  friend,  and  say  nothing  about  our  quar- 
rels while  you  have  been  here." 

I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  the  tenor  of  this 
speech,  but  thought  it  reasonable  upon  the  whole. 
There  was  something  in  his  eye,  nevertheless, 
which  disquieted  me.  Coupling  it  "with  Hlson's 
words,  two  days  previously,  and  with  my  own  ob- 
servations, I  coufd  not  avoid  the  conviction  that 
the  fate  to  which  he  himself  had  just  now  alluded 
was  imminent.  It  might  be  warded  off,  perhaps, 
by  change  of  scene,  and  the  removal  of  die  causes 
of  irritation ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  look  at  him 
steadily,  and  to  doubt  that  incipient  insanity  was 
there.  I  begged  him  to  act  upon  his  determination 
of  going  abroad  without  loss  of  time ;  and  then, 
shaking  his  hand,  I  stepped  into  the  chaise,  and 
drove  off. 


WeU,  I  returned  to  Aberdeen;  and  some  days 
aftier  this  Pilson  called  on  me.  I  asked  what  news 
he  brought  of  Lord  and  Lady  Dunblane. 

"  They  are  gone  abroad.  I  suppose  it  is  the  beat 
thing  he  could  do.  Her  ladyship  had  a  succeanon 
of  such  severe  fits  that  she  was  unable  to  leave  her 
room,  or  to  see  any  one  but  her  maid  after  you  left, 
I  did  see  her  once  at  the  window,  and  her  look 
quite  alarmed  me.  His  lordship  was  much  calmer, 
but  he  scarcely  spoke.  His  wife's  sudden  pros- 
tration, afler  all  tneir  violent  bickerings,  affected 
him  a  good  deal.  He  is  in  a  bad  way,  I  think, 
CarthewB.  I  mean  that  I  am  very  much  afiraid  **  — 
and  he  pointed  si^ficantly  to  his  head. 

I  told  him  that  1  fully  shared  his  apprehensions, 
and  then  asked  him  more  particularly  to  describe 
the  change  in  Lady  Dunblane's  appearance. 

"The  morning  I  left  I  was  walking  round  the 
rampart  when  I  heard  one  of  the  windows  rsttle. 
I  looked  up,  and  there  was  Lady  Dunblane,  her 
head  pressed  against  the  panes,  and  with  soch  a 
terrible  expression  of  agony  in  her  face  as  I  shdl 
never  forget.  She  kept  opening  her  moath,  and 
making  the  most  hideous  grimaces  at  me,  so  that  it 
was  clear  that  she  was  not  quite  in  her  ri^ht  senses 
at  the  moment.     She  disappeared  suddenly.** 

"  Did  you  ever  see  any  indication  of  a  tendency 
to  such  a  malady  in  her  ladyship  ?  '*  I  asked. 

"  No.    I  cannot  say  I  ever  did,"  he  replied. 

"  Was  no  doctor  sent  for?  *' 

"  Yes,  the  country  apothecary  came  once." 

« And  what  did  he  say  ?  Did  you  speak  to 
him?" 

"  Yes.  I  saw  him  in  the  hall  as  he  was  stepping 
into  his  bugg>'.  I  asked  how  he  found  her  lady- 
ship. He  said  she  was  much  prostrated  by  the 
violence  of  the  attack,  but  he  seemed  a  puzzle- 
headed  fellow.  No  doubt  he  was  awed  by  the 
honor  of  being  sent  for  to  the  castle ;  for  I  could 
not  get  much  out  of  him.  He  seemed  dazed ;  bnt 
muttered  something  about  change  being  good  for 
her  ladyship." 

"  And  who  attended  her  during  these  attacks  ?  "* 
I  inquired. 

"  No  one  but  his  lordship  and  the  maid  Elsple. 
My  lord  told  me  that  his  wife  was  very  violent; 
but  he  would  not  suffer  any  of  the  men  to  be  sent 
for,  to  hold  her.  He  and  Elsple,  who  is  a  v^y 
powerftd  woman,  managed  her  between  them.  He 
said  that  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  tie  her 
hands.  I  do  not  envy  him  his  journey.  They  left 
in  the  family  coach  an  hour  after  our  departure, 
and  were  to  travel  night  and  day  to  Leith,  where 
they  took  ship  for  HoUand. 

He  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  young  heir^tt- 
law  had  returned  to  Lonaon  much  depressed  with 
his  visit,  and  that  the  necessary  formaJities  having 
now  been  gone  through  (which  I  understand  to 
mean  that  me  secret  ofthe  haunted  room  had  been 
duly  communicated  to  him),  Mr.  Dunblane  would 
in  aU  probability  never  see  the  castle  again  daring 
my  lord's  lifetime. 

I  seldom  saw  Pilson  for  some  time  after  this  con- 
versation; when  I  did,  he  told  me  what  little  he 
knew  of  the  Dunblanes ;  but  months  often  elapsed 
without  his  having  any  direct  communication  with 
my  lord,  and  even  tnen  the  letters  he  received 
were  mere  bald  statements  and  inqniries,  exdn- 
sively  iJppn  matters  of  business.  These,  however, 
were  sufficient  to  show  that  his  mind  had  not  given 
way;  they  were  lucid  and  perspicuous  in  every 
detail.    Tliere  was  never  any  mention  of  her  lady- 
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ship,  for  the  obvious  reason,  as  it  transpired  after 
a  while,  that  she  and  my  loid  were  separated. 

He  was  travelling  in  Italy,  now  in  Hungary,  now 
in  the  East,  whUe  she  remained, — no  one  luiew  ex- 
actly where, — in  Switzerland.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  year  he  returned  to  Dunblane,  and  shut  him- 
self up  there,  refusing  to  see  any  of  the  neighbors 
who  called.  In  reply  to  every  inquiry  for  her  lady- 
ship (more  especially  those  which  a  oistant  cousin, 
her  only  relation,  made  about  this  time),  he  stated 
that  her  ladyship's  health  obliged  her  to  remain  on 
the  Continent ;  her  mind  had  been  much  weakened 
by  continued  epileptic  attacks,  and  she  was  unequal 
to  correspondence.  He  stated,  fiirther,  that  she 
was  under  excellent  medical  care,  and  that  though 
by  reason  of  the  excitement  under  which  she  some- 
times laboi'ed,  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  that  he 
should  visit  her  often,  he  made  a  point  of  doing  so 
once  a  year.  This  statement  seems  to  have  been 
considered  satisfactory.  Lady  Dunblahe's  friends 
—  and  she  had  very  few —  were  not  suspicious,  and 
the  world  at  large  troubled  itself  but  little  with  the 
domestic  concerns  of  a  couple  who  had  lived  in  iso- 
lated grandeur  with  rare  exceptions,  since  his  lord- 
ship's accession  to  the  title.  jE*ilson  went  twice  to 
the  castle,  during  that  year,  and,  as  far  as  I  Imow, 
he  was  the  only  guest.  He  gave  a  gloomy  picture 
of  the  solitary  man  shut  up  m  that  big  place.  We 
both  avoided  all  mention  of  her  ladyship's  name ; 
but  I  now  know  that  he  was  no  easier  than  I  was 
on  that  head. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  1808  that  he  called  on 
me  one  morning,  at  an  unusually  early  hour.  His 
face,  his  whole  manner,  betokened  that  my  grave, 
quiet  fHcnd  was  unusually  perturbed.  He  looked 
round  the  room,  —  this  very  room  where  we  are 
sitting,  —  drew  his  chair  close  to  mine,  and  said  in 
a  whisper :  — 

"  Carthews,  I  have  come  to  you  in  a  very  dis- 
tressing emergency.  I  hardly  know  whether  I  am 
justified  in  taking  this  step,  but  I  do  know  that  I 
can  depend  on  you,  and  you  may  materially  help 
me  in  almost  pamful  and  difficult  situation.*' 

Without  more  ado,  he  then  proceeded  to  say  that 
a  young  Frenchman,  who  esye  his  name  aA  Jean 
Marcel,  had  called  upon  him  the  previous  night, 
stating  that  he  had  lately  come  from  Geneva,  where 
he  was  in  a  wine  merchant's  office,  and  had  been 
sent  on  business  to  Aberdeen.  He  was  the  bearer 
of  a  sma^  crumpled  note  addressed  in  nearly  illegi- 
ble characters,  to  M.  Pilson,  Attorney,  Aberdeen. 
He  stated  that  he  had  come  by  it  thus. 

Shortly  before  leaving  Geneva,  it  had  been  his 
duty  to  inspect  the  "  recolte  '*  of  various  vineyards : 
among  them  one  belonjring  to  the  Chateau  d'Osman 
some  miles  distant.  The  house  itself  was  tenanted 
by  an  English  lady,  who  was  ssud  to  be  mad  or  im- 
becile. At  all  events  she  was  never  heard  to 
speak,  and  was  closely  watched  by  her  attendants 
night  and  day.  She  walked  on  a  terrace  overlook- 
ing the  vineyard,  but  it  was  never  out  of  sight  of  a 
gaunt  woman,  who  was,  no  doubt,  her  keeper.  The 
intendant  of  the  estate,  who  told  Jean  Marcel  these 
particulars,  walked  through  the  vineyard  with  him, 
when  they  saw  the  unhappy  lady  on  the  terrace 
above.  Her  appearance  had  much  interested  Mar- 
cel* He  described  her  as  a  handsome  woman,  but 
with  a  fixed  woe-begone  expression  of  face,  and 
wearing  a  black  cloak,  which  entirely  concealed  her 
person.  In  the  course  of  Marcel's  inspection,  they 
stood  for  some  time  just  under  the  terrace  wall,  and 
he  spoke  to  the  intendant  of  his  approaching  voy- 


age to  Aberdeen.  There  was  no  doubt  but  that  he 
was  overheard  by  the  lady  on  the  terrace.  She 
disappeared,  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  while 
they  were  still  near  the  wall,  the  two  men  heard 
the  sound  of  a  running  footstep  upon  tlie  terrace, 
followed  by  a  plaintive  moamng,  like  that  of  a 
wounded  bird.  They  looked  up,  and  there  she 
stood,  glancing  round  with  an  expression  of  terror 
to  see  u  she  was  followed,  and  of  earnest  supplica- 
tion toward  the  two  men  beneath.  She  opened 
her  mouth  wide,  —  a  clear  proof,  the  intendant 
seemed  to  think,  of  the  poor  creature's  imbecility,  — 
then  raised  both  arms  up  high,  when,  to  his  horror, 
he  perceived  that  she  had  lost  her  ri^ht  hand.  With 
her  left;,  she  then  suddenly  dropped  over  the  wall 
a  paper  widi  a  stone  insicle,  and  nad  scarcely  done 
this,  when  her  gaunt  attendant  appeared  upon 
the  terrace.  The  poor  lady's  whole  demeanor 
changed ;  the  old  fixed  look  returned,  and  she  be- 
gan once  more,  with  slow,  uncertain  steps,  to  pace 
me  terrace.  To  gratify  her.  Marcel  picked  up  the 
paper,  and  pocketed  it,  as  he  walked  away.  As 
soon  as  he  was  out  of  sieht  he  examined  it. 

Outside  was  scrawled,  "  Poiir  I'amour  de  Dieu 
remettez  cette  lettre  h  son  adresse."  Within  was 
the  note  addressed  to  Pilson.  The  intendant 
laughed  at  the  affair,  and  tried  to  persuade  Marcel 
to  tear  up  the  note.  "  All  mad  people  imagine 
themselves  to  be  sane,  and  this  one  noaoubt  wants 
to  persuade  her  friends  that  she  is  unjustly  confined ; 
but  you  need  only  look  at  her  to  see  that  she  is  a 
lunatic." 

Marcel  admitted  the  probability  of  this,  but  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  destroy  the  paper.  Wheth- 
er she  was  m^  or  not,  the  condition  of  this  maimed 
unhappy  creature  had  aroused  his  compassion  so 
deeply,  that  he  declared  the  first  thing  he  would  do 
on  arriving  at  Aberdeen  would  be  to  find  out  the 
person  to  whom  this  note  was  addressed.  And  he 
had  done  so. 

Wben  he  had  finished  this  strange  narrative, 
Pilson  laid  before  me  a  scrap  of  paper,  —r  evidently 
the  blank  page  torn  out  of  the  end  of  a  book — on 
which  was  scrawled :  — 

"  Hdp  /  for  Ood's  sake,  help  I  h^ore  they  kill  me. 
0  save  me,  Mr,  PUson,  save  me,  as  you  hope  to  be 
saved  herei^er.  E.  Dunblane." 

We  looked  at  each  other  for  some  minutes  with- 
out speaking.    At  last  Pilson  said,  — 

"  If  I  consulted  my  own  interest,  I  should  remain 
silent,  or  simply  enclose  these  lines  to  his  lordship. 
Her  ladyship's  condition,  no  doubt,  justifies  any 
steps  that  have  been  taken.  I  cannot  suspect  my 
lord ;  and  if  he  discovers  that  I  have  interfered  in 
his  domestic  concerns,  he  will  certainly  take  the 
management  of  his  affairs  out  of  my  hands.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  does  not  humanity  call  for  some 
investigation  into  this  ?  I  could  not  die  at  peace, 
remembering  that  I  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  such  a 
cry ;  but  I  am  puzzled  what  to  do,  Mr.  Carthews. 
It  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  may  have  business 
connections  with  Geneva,  and  might,  perhaps,  make 
inquiries  which  would  not  compromise  you  as  they 
would  me." 

In  other  words,  Pilson  was  anxious  to  ease  his 
conscience  at  as  little  risk  to  himself  as  might  be. 
I  did  not  blame  him  :  my  interest  was  too  deeply 
stirred  for  me  not  to  follow  up  the  incmiry  with  the 
keenest  avidity.  But  then,  as  Pilson  naa  hinted,  it 
is  true  that  I  had  nothing  to  lo?e.  I  promised  him 
that  I  would  write  that  very  day  to  a  correspondent 
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at  Geneva,  and  desire  him  to  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned towards  discovering  the  truth. 

I  had  to  wait  some  weeks  for  the  answer.  The 
commission  was  one  the  execution  of  which  was  be- 
set with  difficulties.  The  village  pasteur,  the  doc- 
tor, the  intendant  of  the  vinevards,  and  all  the 
neighbors  were  applied  to,  but  little  additional  in- 
formation could  be  gathered.  At  last  the  maire  of 
the  district  was  induced  to  investi^te  the  case, 
upon  representations  being  made  to  him  that  there 
existed  suspicions  as  to  the  treatment  which  the  in- 
carcerated lady  —  whether  insane  or  only  imbecile 
— met  with.  After  a  vigorous  resistance  they  forced 
an  entry  into  the  chateau.  The  sight  that  met  them 
was  heart-rending.  The  poor  creature  lay  dying 
upon  her  bed,  and  but  for  this  intervention  would 
have  been  denied  the  last  consolations  of  religion. 
When  the  pasteur  knelt  down,  however,  and  ques- 
tioned her,  she  only  shook  her  head  and  moaned. 
Then,  with  an  effort,  she  opened  her  mouth  wide, 
and,  to  their  horror,  they  perceived  that  she  had  no 
tonque. 

They  implored  her  to  write  down  the  name  of  the 
perpetrator  of  this  barbarous  crime.  But  either  she 
naa  no  strength,  or  else  she  was  praying:,  poor  soul, 
for  grace  to  forgive  her  persecutors,  ra£er  than  for 
retnbution.  Sne  listened  devoutly  to  the  goodpa»- 
teur's  prayers,  and  a  glorious  smile  light^  up  her 
teai^wom  eyes  as  the  death-film  gathered  over  them. 
So  the  unliappy  lady  passed  away.  The  woman 
Elspie  was,  or  course,  seized,  and  subjected  to  a 
rigorous  cross-examination.  She  declared  that  the 
la^y  who  was  just  dead  had  been  thus  mutilated  by 
her  husband  one  night  when  goaded  into  a  state  of 
insane  rage  by  his  wife's  discovery  of  a  secret,  to 
which  he  attached  a  superstitious  importance,  and 
which  she  threatened  to  proclaim  to  aU  the  world. 
In  the  struggle  to  defend  herself)  her  rizht  wrist 
was  also  severed.  Hie  woman  m^tained  that  her 
mistress  had  ever  since  been  subject  to  violent  fits 
of  delirium,  necessitating  restraint.  Hiis  I  do  not 
believe ;  there  is  no  proof  of  it  whatever.  How  far 
the  rest  of  her  story  was  true,  it  was  impossible  to 
say,  and  will  never  now  be  known.  There  were 
probabilities  in  favor  of  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  not  this  wretch  herself  have  been  the  instru- 
ment ?  I  did  not  fi>rget  that  I  had  seen  her  (as  I 
have  now  no  sort  of  doubt)  on  that  fatal  night  steal- 
ing out  to  throw  something  into  the  well.  Of  her 
complicity,  at  all  events,  there  was  ample  proof, 
since  horn  the  first  she  was  the  attendant  upon  her 
iU-fated  mistress.  But  the  hand  of  justice,  for  all 
that,  was  stayed. 

Tlie  very  same  day  that  I  received  the  letter  con- 
taining the  fore^ing  particulars,  and  while  Pilson 
and  I  were  dehberatmg  what  steps  must  now  be 
taken,  the  news  of  an  appalling  catastrophe,  which 
had  happened  thirt^r-six  nours  previously,  reached  us. 

Lord  Dunblane  had  been  burnt  in  nis  bed,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  castle  destroyed.  How  the 
fire  oripnated  was  never  known,  but  it  broke  out 
fix>m  his  lordship's  room  in  the  dead  of  night,  and 
three  sides  of  the  quadrangle  were  burnt  to  the 
ffTound  before  the  flames  comd  be  got  under.  The 
Kivers  of  coincidences  tried  afterwards  to  make  out 
that  Lord  Dunblane  and  his  wife  died  the  same 
ni^t;  the  superstitious  even  &lnicated  a  theory 
that,  struck  with  remorse,  upon  learning,  by  second 
sight,  of  lus  wife's  death,  he  had  himself  fired  the 
ciMtle,  and  resolutely  perished  in  the  flames.  But 
all  this  is  purely  imaginary.  It  is  sufficiently  re- 
nuukable  that  these  deaths  should  have  been  so 


near  one  another;  but  Lady  Dunblane  died  at  least 
five  days  before  her  husband ;  and  as  to  the  sup- 
position of  his  lordship's  self-destruction,  the  only 
ground  for  it  was  his  Strang  mental  condition^ 
which  was  no  worse  than  it  nad  been  for  the  last 
four  years. 

The  woman  Elspie  was  set  at  large  by  the 
authorities  at  Greneva,  no  one  coming  forward  as 
her  accuser.  Mr.  Rlson  thought,  ana  I  beliere  he 
was  right,  tiiat  now  both  Lord  and  Lady  Dunblane 
were  dead  it  was  better  this  terrible  story  should 
not  be  made  public.  It  oozed  out,  in  the  course  of 
time,  as  almost  all  such  scandals  do,  but  not  through 
me.  It  was  only  when  I  found  that  all  sorts  of  fidse 
or  garbled  versions  of  the  circumstances  were  cur- 
rent in  society  that  I  ever  mentioned  what  I  knew, 
and  that  was  years  afterwards,  when,  in  de&ult  of 
heirs,  the  title  of  Dunblane  had  become  extinct. 


THE  QUEER  CUSTOMER. 

A  CHRIBTMAB  8TORT. 

In  a  shabby  little  shop  m  a  shabby  little  street, 
a  man  sat  stitching  away  as  if  for  dear  life,  by  the 
light  of  a  single  candle.  The  name  of  John 
l^d  was  over  the  door,  and  John  Todd  him- 
self it  was  who  sat  upon  the  shopboard,  keeping 
time  to  his  nimble  needle  with  an  occasional  snatch 
of  a  song.  If  there  had  been  a  song  of  the  trou- 
sers, as  well  as  of  the  shirt,  he  mi^t  with  jp^est 
propriety  have  sung  that,  for  it  was  on  a  pair  of 
those  garments  that  he  was  employed.  As  it 
was,  however,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  any  one 
particular  melody,  but  sang  a  verse  of  one  and  then 
a  verse  of  another,  as  the  fancy  took  him.  Im- 
mediately above  him  hung  a  disreputable-look- 
ing old  blackbird  in  a  wicker  cage  who  listened 
to  the  performance  with  an  lur  (^  ^rave  attention, 
as  one  who  was  qualified  to  be  critical,  and  occa- 
sionally gave  an  encouraging  chirp  of  applause. 
The  singer  was  a  merry  litUe  man,  no  longer  young, 
but  still  lithe  and  active ;  with  twinkling  gray  eyes 
and  a  cheery  smile  which  it  was  plea^nt  to  look  upon. 

On  the  present  occasion  he  had  just  got  thrcxigfa 
« Jock  o'  Hazeldean,"  and  the  **  Banks  of  Allan 
Water"  Twhich  the  blackbird  applauded  immense- 
ly), and  had  begun  "Mary  of  Argyle,"  when  the 
snop  door  suddenlv  opened,  and  pulled  him  op 
short  in  the  very  middle  of  a  very  effective  shake. 
The  person  who  entered  was  a  short  stout  individ- 
ual, wi^  his  hat  very  far  back  on  his  head,  a  pen 
behind  his  ear,  and  a  parchment-covered  note-book 
in  his  hand. 

«  Well,  Mr.  Todd,"  said  he,  showing  the  while 
the  end  of  ^  stumpy  pencil ;  "  ready  for  me  I  sap- 
pose." 

Hie  little  tailor's  cheerful  countenance  fell,  as  he 
replied — 

"I'm  very  sorry,  Mr.  Sprague,  but  I'm — the 
fact  is  —  I  can't  say  I  am  ouite  ready  to-ni^t." 

"Then,  whv  Hh^  dooce  ain't  you  ready ?"Mnia- 
bly  inquired  Mr.  Sprague,  tapping  the  floor  viciooa- 
ly  with  his  fiit  cotton  umbrella.  "  You  're  aweer» 
I  suppose,  that  to-morrow  's  Christmas-day ;  and 
you  Te  also  aweer  that  to  awoid  unpleasantness  at  a 
gay  and  festive  season,  I  collects  the  rent  the  night 
bdbre.    Ihen  why  ain't  you  ready  ?  " 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  sb-,"  sjSd  John  humUr, 
"  I  've  had  a  disappointment  this  morning  —  a  litUe 
account  I  was  to  receive  —  " 

"Yahl"  said  Mr.  Sprague  savagely.  •♦That 
makes  five  on  'em,  all  been  disappoint^  of  a  little  p^ 
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count.  Grammonl  Now  look  here,  Mr.  Todd. 
ThiB  is  Toosday.  I  'm  a  man  of  my  word,  and  if 
the  rent  ain't  ready  Thursday,  brokers  is  the  word. 
I  '^e  had  trouble  enough  with  you,  and  I  ain't  goin' 
to,  no  longer.     So  now  you  Ve  eot  it" 

"  I  *11  do  my  endeavors,  Mr.  Sprague,"  said  John 
Todd  humbly.  '^  But  which  way  I  am  to  turn  to 
find  the  money,  the  Lord  only  knows  I  ** 

«<  You'll  turn  outy  Mr.  Todd,  if  you  don't  find 
it."  And  with  a  coarse  laugh  at  his  own  wit,  Mr. 
Sprague  departed. 

Poor  Toad  looked  much  depressed.  After  a  few 
minutes  he  unconsciously  commenced  **  The  harp 
that  once  through  Tara's  halls,"  but  the  attempt 
was  a  fiiilure.  £Ten  the  blackbird  turned  his  back 
in  disnist,  and  after  a  few  bars  John  gaye  it  up, 
and  stitched  away  in  sorrowful  silence.  He  mignt 
hare  remained  so  for  perhaps  half  an  hour,  when 
the  door  again  opened,  snd  a  little  old  lady  in  a 
black  bonndt  and  cloak,  and  a  basket  on  her  arm,  and 
a  muff  nearly  as  hrge  as  herself,  peeped  in. 

"  Do  I  intrude,  Afr.  Todd  ?  An  I  quite  by  your- 
self.   Dear  me !  ** 

''•Yes,  lifiss  Pinnifer,  for  want  of  better  company, 
—  quite  by  myself." 

"  xe-es  I "  said  Miss  Pinnifer.  "  And  very  busy 
I  see.    Always  busy !  —  Coat,  I  presume  ?  " 

''  No,  ma'am,  trousers,"  said  Jdm  Todd. 

''  Oh  I "  said  Miss  Pinnifer,  with  a  little  scream, 
and  covering  her  eyes  with  her  hand.  "  Very  in- 
discreet of  me,  —  I  beg  pardon,  I  'm  sure." 

'<  Don't  mention  it,  ma  am  1 "  replied  John  gallant- 
ly. '<  It 's  of  no  consequence.  Yes,  I  am  rather  busv. 
Miss  Pinnifer.  They  re  for  a  Mr.  Brown,  —  an  old 
gentleman  who  came  in  last  Thursday.  He  ordered  a 
suit  of  blacks,  and  said  he  'd  fetch  'em  himself  this 
evening,  and  I  'm  a  little  behind,  you  see." 

"  Ye-es  I  "  Miss  Pinnifer  had  a  habit  of  saying 
"  Yes,"  when  spoken  to,  irrespective  of  anything  in 
particular.  She  used  the  wora  to  indicate  various 
shades  of  ^linz;  but  in  a  general  way  it  was  ex- 
pressive of  a  mild  surprise  and  admiration  which 
encouraged  the  speaker  to  proceed.  Mr.  Todd 
proceeded  accordingly. 

"  I  hope  he  won't  come  just  yet,  for  I  've  got  nigh 
on  two  hours'  work  to  finish  the  job.  He 's  a  queer 
customer,  very.  Never  saw  him  before  in  my  life, 
and  he  comes  and  sits  down  in  that  very  chair,  and 
talks  and  asks  questions  as  if  Ivd  had  known  me  ever 
since  I  was  so  high  ?  All  about  the  children  and 
MiUy  and  everybody  — " 

"  Strange  1 "  said  Miss  Pinnifer.  «  Can  it  be  ? 
Yes,  that  must  be  it !  " 

♦*  Eh  ?  "  said  Mr.  Todd,  inquiringly. 

"  Now,  mark  me  I  "  said  Miss  Pinnifer,  laying  a 
rather  bony  finger  impresnvely  upon  the  queer  cus- 
tomer's trousers.  Mr.  Todd  marked  her  according- 
ly.   "  Did  he  ask  anything  about  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  remember  that  he  did,"  replied  Mr. 
Todd. 

''I  dare  say  not  Indeed,  that  rather  confirms 
my  previous  idea.    I  know  their  wavs,  Mr.  Todd." 

**1.  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  John,  in  much 
bewilderment.  ''Whose  ways  might  you  be  allud- 
ing to?" 

"  Hush  I "  said  Miss  Pinnifer,  with  an  air  of  pro- 
found mystery.  "  You  don't  know  who  may  be  lis- 
tening to  us  at  this  moment, —  detectives  I " 

"  You  don't  think,  ma'am — " 

"  YeB.  I  do ;  I  do,  indeed,  Mr.  Todd.  I  haven't 
the  smallest  doubt  that  I  am  at  this  moment  the  ob- 
ject of  a  private  inquiry.    You  must  know,  Mr. 


Todd,  thou^  I  don't  oft;en  mention  it,  that  I  'm  en- 
gaged in  a  Chancery  suit,  and  the  defendants  are 
horribly  wicked  people.  They  've  done  it  before,  I 
know  they  have.  Not  content  with  keeping  my 
poor  brother  and  myself  out  of  our  property,  they 
liave  us  watched  and  annoyed  in  every  oossible  way. 
You  'd  hardly  imagine  the  number  or  lodgincs  we 
've  been  to,  Mr.  Todd,  and  the  people  were  amavs 
so  polite  and  friendly  at  first,  and  after  a  few  weeks 
they  quite  changed,  and  were  auite  rude  and  un- 
pleasant. They  'd  been  set  ac;ainst  us  by  the  de- 
tectives, you  know.  It  was  all  very  well  to  say  it 
was  the  two  or  three  weeks'  rent  we  might  be  owing, 
but  I  knew  better  than  that.  And  now  they  've 
traced  me  here.    Dear,  dear,  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"  But  are  you  quite  sure  —  " 

"  O  dear,  yes,  certsun.  It 's  been  goin^  on  for  a 
long  time.  There  was  a  pale  voung  man  in  specta- 
cles stared  at  me  all  church  time  last  Sunday.  I 
thought  at  the  time  it  was  only  rudeness,  but  no 
doubt  he  had  his  instructions." 

At  this  moment  the  conversation  was  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  the  queer  customer  himself.  He 
was  an  elderly  gentleman  with  a  rubicund  com- 
plexion, and  a  very  good-natured  expression  of 
countenance,  and  certamly  did  not  look  like  a  de- 
tective. As  he  entered  the  shop.  Miss  Pinnifer 
dropped  her  veil,  and  drawing  herself  up  to  her  full 
height  of  four  feet  six,  faced  the  intruder  with  ex- 
cessive di^ty.  The  stranger  politely  raised  his 
hat  to  the  lady,  and  then  turned  to  John  Todd. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Todd,  and  how  do  you  do  to-night  ? 
Am  I  too  early  for  my  little  matter  of  business  ?  " 

"Well,  sir!"  said  Mr.  Todd,  "I  won't  say  but 
what  I  'd  rath^  you  'd  have  come  an  hour  later. 
The  coat  and  waistcoat  have  been  done  some  time, 
^t  the  trous  —  (Mr.  Todd  remembered  the  modest 
presence  of  Miss  Pinnifer)  —  the  other  garments  are 
not  quite  finished." 

"  Never  mind,  Mr.  Todd,  it 's  of  no  great  conse- 
quencCk  I  'm  in  no  especial  hurry.  But  I  'm  going  to 
ask  you  a  favor.  I  shall  surprise  you  now,  I  dare  sav." 

Poor  Todd  was  so  bewildered  by  the  remarkable 
communication  just  made  to  him  by  Miss  Pinnifer, 
coupled  with  the  singular  present  appearance  of  that 
lady  (she  was  standing  with  one  foot  advanced,  her 
eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  stranger,  and  held  her  muff 
across  her  chest,  in  a  kind  of  boxing  attitude),  that 
he  knew  not  what  to  answer,  and  could  only  reply 
confusedly. 

'*  Don't  mention  it." 

The  stranger,  answering  rather  the  spirit  than 
the  letter  of  his  wends,  continued, — 

"  To-morrow's  ChristmasMlay.  For  twenty  years 
past  I  've  been  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  this  is  the  first  Christmas-day,  during  all  that 
time,  I  've  spent  in  England.  I  've  no  finends,  not 
so  much  as  a  dog  or  a  cat,  and  I  don't  like  the  idea 
of  sp^wiing  Chnstmas  by  mvself  Will  you  take 
compassion  on  me,  Mr.  Todd  1  You  've  a  Christinas 
&ce,  and  I  've  a  notion  I  could  enjoy  Christmas  very 
well  in  your  company.  Will  you  take  compassion 
on  a  lonely  old  man,  and  let  mm  spend  to-morrow 
with  you  and  your  family  ?  " 

John  Todd  was  in  much  perplexity.  His  warm 
heart  felt  fi>r  the  lonely  stranger,  by  whose  firank 
address  he  was  much  prepossessed.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  Miss  Plnnifer's  statement,  and  John 
eould  not  quite  get  rid  of  a  vague  apprehension  that 
the  stranger  might,  if  admitted,  take  advantage  of 
an  unguwded  moment  to  handcuff  the  family  all 
round,  and  bear  them  away  to  perpetual  imprison- 
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ment ;  last  but  not  least,  was  the  consideration  that 
the  lajpder  was  by  no  means  sumptuously  fiimished, 
and  that  the  Christmas  fare  was  likely  to  be  of  an 
especially  meagre  description.  The  last  reflection 
dictated  his  reply. 

"  K  you  're  really  in  earnest,  sir,  it  *ud  be  unbe- 
coming in  me  to  say  no,  when  you  do  me  the  honor 
to  ask  it.  But  we  poor  folks  don't  live  like  the  gen- 
try, you  know,  sir,  at  the  best  of  times ;  and  this 
year  we  've  got  even  shorter  commons  than  usual. 
We've  hearty  good-fellowship,  sir,  but  very  little 
else,  to  keep  Cmistmas  with.'^ 

"  And  hearty  good-fellowship  is  the  very  best  dish 
at  the  Christmas  feast,"  said  tne  stranger.  "  Beef 
and  pudding  are  not  to  be  despised,  but  they  're 
only  secondary,  after  all.  Well,  you  have  n't  said 
*  no,'  so  I  shall  consider  myself  accepted.  I  *ve  dined 
off  a  baked  potato  before  now,  and  I  shall  find 
enough  to  eat,  never  you  fear.  What 's  your  time  ? 
One  o'clbck  —  very  good." 

"  This  lady  and  her  brother  reside  in  the  house, 
sir,  and  they  were  going  to  club  their  Christmas 
dinner  with  ours,  if  you  have  no  objection." 

"  Objection  !  I,  my  dear  Todd !  you  forget  that 
I  'm  only  a  visitor.  Objection  1  certainly  not.  The 
more  the  merrier,  I  say.  Madam,  your  most  obedi- 
ent." 

Miss  Pinnifer  relaxed  so  far  as  to  courtesy  with 
dignity,  still,  however,  keeping  her  muff  available 
for  defence,  if  necessary. 

"  Well,  that 's  settled,"  said  the  stranger.  "  And 
now  I  've  ^t  some  little  matters  of  business  to  at- 
tend to,  so  1  *11  wish  you  a  good  night.  Good  even- 
ing, madam.  Don't  distress  yourself  about  the  trou- 
sers, Mr.  Todd." 

With  these  words  the  unknown  departed,  leaving 
Mr.  Todd  and  Miss  Pinnifer  dumb  with  amazement. 
The  latter  recovered  her  speech  first,  with  the  ob- 
servation, "  Did  you  ever  ?  "  Mr.  Todd  looked  at 
her  for  a  few  moments.  At  last  he  ejaculated,  slow- 
ly and  distinctly,  "  No,  I  never  I " 

"  What  a  very  singular  person,  Mr.  Todd  I  You- 
're ouitc  sure  you  've  never  seen  him  before  ?  " 

"  Never  to  my  knowledge  till  the  other  night," 
said  Mr.  Todd. 

"  There 's  more  in  this  than  meets  the  eye,"  said 
Miss  Pinnifer. 

"  You  still  think,  ma'am  —  " 

"  Well,  no,  not  entirely.  I  must  say  I  expected 
to  see  quite  a  different  style  of  person.  But  tnere  's 
no  knowing.    I  shall  be  on  my. guard." 

"  K  he  is  n't  a  detective,  what  can  he  want  to  come 
here  for?"  said  Mr.  Todd.  "It's  the  most  ex- 
traordinary thin^  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  1  don't 
know  what  Milly  will  say  to  a  strange  gentleman 
coming  to  dinner :  but  I  could  n't  help  it,  could  I 
now  ?  I  'd  better  tell  her  at  once,  and  get  it  off  my 
mind." 

"  1 11  say  good  night,  then,"  said  Miss  Pinnifer. 
"  I  *ve  left  my  brother  too  long  alone  already." 

Mr.  Todd  wished  her  good-evening,  and  dived  in- 
to a  small  parlor  behind  the  shop,  where  his  daugh- 
ter, MUly,  sat  sewing,  with  three  younger  brother 
Todds,  making  more  or  less  noise,  around  her. 

Milly  Todd  deserves  a  paragraph  all  to  herself 
as  the  pleasantest  possible  specmicn  of  a  good  little 
English  girl.  She  was  not  a  beauty,  but  better 
than  a  beautv  in  the  possession  of  the  more  lasting 
comeliness  wiiich  is  derived  from  a  bright  smile,  a 
sweet  temper,  and  a  pair  of  clear,  earnest  eves,  made 
none  the  less  expressive  by  the  near  neignborhood 
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hair  had  not  a  ripple  out  of  place,  and  her  plump 
little  figure  was  encased  in  a  well-fitting  dress, 
which,  Siough  it  bore  the  marks  of  long  service,  was 
neatness  itself.  In  fact,  take  her  altogether,  —  but 
that  is  precisely  what  you  would  have  wished  to 
have  done ;  or,  if  you  did  not,  you  must  have  had 
very  bad  taste  indeed.  There  are  some  women  one 
always  wants  to  kiss  at  first  sight,  and  Milly  was  one 
of  them. 

John  Todd  entered  the  room  in  a  high  state  of  ex- 
citement. "  Milly,  my  girl,  here 's  a  most  tremea- 
dousgo I " 

"  Why,  father  dear,  what  ever  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  Matter  enough,  mjr  dear.  Here 's  a  gentleman 
coming  to  spend  Christmas-day  with  us.  Inrited 
himself,  ana  accepted  with  thanks." 

"  He  won't  have  much  of  a  dinner,  then,  father 
dear ;  but  he 's  welcome.  Let  mo  guess  who  it  is, 
—  not  old  Mr.  Bellamy  ?  " 

"No,  my  dear,  it  isn't  old  Mr.  Bellamy,  nor 
young  Mr.  Collins  either,  though  I  dare  say  he  '11 
find  his  way  here  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  eh, 
Milly  ?  No,  this  is  quite  a  stranger ;  quite  the  gen- 
tleman, too,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  But  what  makes  him  want  to  come  here,  then, 
father?" 

"  Well,  mv  dear,  that 's  more  than  I  can  tell  vou, 
except  that  he  said  he  was  a  sti*anger  and  had  no 
Mends,  and  that  he  thought  irom  my  face  that  he 
could  spend  a  merry  Clmstmas  here.  That 's  all 
nonsense,  of  course ;  but  the  long  and  the  short  of 
it  is,  he 's  coming." 

"  Nonsense,  indeed,  for  anybody  to  like  my  dear 
old  father's  face,"  said  Milly,  kissing  him.  '*  It 's 
handsomer  than  half  the  young  ones  now,  and  I  like 
the  gentleman  for  saying  it.  No  Mends!  that's 
very  sad.  Poor  old  gentleman,  I  'm  very  glad  he 's 
coming ;  but  I  wish  we  had  a  little  more  to  give 
him." 

"That's  where  it  is,  ^^^Wly;  so  do  I;  but  we 
must  made  the  best  of  it.    Wnat  have  you  got  V  " 

"Well,  father,  I  've  a  nice  bit  of  beef,  and^ttss 
Hnnifer  is  going  to  bring  some  sausages.  I'm 
going  to  make  a  pudding,  but  it  11  be  omy  a  kind 
of  a  make-believe  to  please  the  boys.  They  would 
n't  believe  it  was  Christmas,  you  know,  without 
the  pudding.  It  is  n't  much  of  a  dinner  to  set  be- 
fore a  visitor,  fitther." 

"  Never  mind,  my  dear,"  sadd  her  father,  "  I  wish 
it  was  more ;  but  we  must  make  it  do.    Make  ^e 

fudding  as  good  as  you  can.  Let  me  see.  I  know 
have  n't  much  in  my  pocket  —  only  eigfatpence. 
Well,  my  dear,  every  little  helps.  I  slia'n't  want  my 
half-pint  of  beer  to-night." 

"  Dear  old  father  1  No,  no  ;  you  're  not  going 
without  your  supper,  sir,  I  can  tell  you,  for  v^y 
amount  of  grand  visitors.  I  know  wnat  I  can  da 
I  've  got  h2&  a  crown  up-stairs  that  I  had  put  by  fbr 
something  else,  but  it  does  n't  matter,  and  diat  will 
help  us  out  capitally." 

With  a  brignt  smile,  though  with  a  little  choildii| 
at  the  throat  (for  the  half-crown  had  been  saved 
bv  pennies  to  buy  a  necktie  for  a  certain  Charley 
CfoUins,  whose  acquaintance  we  shall  make  by  and 
by),  Milly  rose  to  seek  her  hoard;  but  her  lather 
stopped  her. 

"  No,  no,  dear,  keep  your  money,  we  may  want 
it  worse  before  the  week 's  out.  I  did  n't  want  to 
have  told  you  bad  news  to-night,  but  perhaps  it  "^ 
best  told,  after  all." 

Having  taken  the  plunge,  John  proceeded  to  tell 
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threat  with  which  he  had  departed.  The  announce- 
ment produced  a  very  depressing  effect.  Even 
brave  little  Milly  had  tears  in  her  eyesj  and  her 
younger  brothers,  seeing  her  distress,  howled  dis- 
mally in  vague  sympathv. 

At  this  juncture  tne  shop-door  was  heard  to  open. 
A  man  entered  bearing  on  his  shoulder  a  huge 
hamper,  which  he  set  down  on  the  floor  with  a 
bang.  "  Parcel  for  Mr.  Todd."  And  without  an- 
other word  he  departed. 

The  whole  of  the  Todd  family  gathered  round 
the  biff  hamper,  and  contemplated  it  with  silent 
astonishment  «  Who  can  it  be  from  ?  "  said  Milly, 
a  little  ungrammatically.  "I  wonder  what's  in 
it  ? ''  said  Jfohn  Todd,  junior.  **  I  hope  it 's  some- 
thing to  eat,"  said  Tommy  Todd,  an  epicure  of  nine. 
Wilue  Todd,  aged  six,  sucked  his  thumb  and  said 
nothing.    Probably  he  thought  the  more. 

"Hadn't  you  l>etter  open  it,  and  then  you'll 
know  all  about  it  ?  "  said  John  Todd. 

"Dear  old  father,"  said  Milly;  "he's  always 
right.     So  we  will." 

John  Todd,  junior,  produced  a  knife,  and  the 
hamper  was  speedily  opened.  The  first  glance  re- 
vealed nothing  but  straw,  and  the  hearts  of  die 
youthful  Todds  sank  almost  to  zero.  But  the  straw 
was  quickly  removed,  and  then  was  revealed,  first  a 
mo«t  remarkable  turkey,  —  a  turkey,  if  possible,  in- 
conveniently stout,  with  a  red  ribbon  round  its  neck 
and  a  rosette  on  its  breast  Second,  a  roasting  pig, 
which  for  size  and  fatness  mi^ht  have  been  brotner, 
or  cousin  at  least,  to  the  turkey.  I  don't  suppose 
there  ever  was  a  roasting  pig  quite  as  broad  as  he 
was  long ;  but  if  ever  there  was  such  a  pig,  that  was 
the  one.  Last  came  a  hare,  of  which  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  he  did  no  discredit  to  the  turkey 
and  the  piff.  Before  the  party  had  recovered  firom 
their  deugnt  and  surprise,  the  door  again  opened, 
and  another  man,  bearing  another  hamper^  came  in. 
"  Name  of  Todd  here?^'  said  the  man.  "  Ridht; 
with  Mr.  Brown's  kind  regards,  and  paid."  The 
door  had  hardly  closed  upon  the  porter  when  the 
yonthful  Todds,  regardless  of  the  <<  Glass,  with 
care,"  m  large  letters  on  the  top  of  the  basket,  rushed 
at  it,  and  had  it  open  in  a  trice.  A  firagrant  smell 
arose  from  it,  proceeding  fi*om  sundry  whitey-brown 
paper  parcels  arranged  in  trim  order  within.  Milly 
opened  them.  One  was  found  to  contain  currants, 
another  plums,  another  spice ;  in  fine,  all  the  in- 
gredients for  a  monster  pudding  of  the  richest  char- 
acter were  there.  A  noble  packet  of  tea  was  the 
next  thing  Uiat  came  to  hand,  and  then  a  goodly 
store  of  apples,  oranges,  nuts,  almonds,  and  raisins. 
When  these  were  removed  there  was  still  a  layer  of 
something  solid  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  which, 
being  investigated,  proved  to  consist  of  a  splendid 
plum-cake,  and  bottles  of  brandy,  rin,  and  rum,  with 
one  of  ginger  wine.  The  little  'Todds  executed  a 
pas  de  all  sorts  round  the  hampers  in  a  perfect 
ecstasy  of  delight,  and  Milly  and  her  father,  though 
less  demonstrative  in  their  transports,  were  hardly 
less  excited.  Before  they  had  recovered  from  their 
fredi  surprise  a  scuffling  was  heard  outside  the  door, 
as  if  something  was  rubbing  against  it  Milly  opened 
it,  and  found  outside  a  boy,  whose  ftce  was  jnst  vis- 
ible over  an  enormous  bmidle  of  holly  and  mistletoe. 
He  struggled  into  the  shop  with  his  burden.  "  Please 
'm,  Mr.  Brown's  compliments,  and  thought  you  might 
like  a  little  'oUy  and  miz  for  the  Christmas  decora- 
tions. O  my  I  ain't  it  prickly  neither."  Whereat 
he  dropped  it  in  a  heap  on  the  floor  and  disap- 
peared. 


**  Now,  father  dear,"  said  Milly,  "  you  had  better 
shut  up  the  shop  —  I'm  sure  you  won't  be  able  to 
do  any  more  work  to-night.  Is  n't  it  wonderful  ?  — 
just  like  a  fairy  tale  !  " 

"  And  Mr.  Brown  's  the  good  fairy  1 "  said  John 
Todd.  "  Is  n't  he  a  noble  gc^ntleman  1  Well,  I  think 
I  'U  shut  up,  dear.  He  said  he  was  n't  in  a  hurry 
for  the  things,  and  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  could  bring 
my  mind  down  again  to  trousers  to-night." 

"  That 's  a  dear  old  daddy,"  said  Milly.  "  And 
now  then  you  shall  have  your  beer  and  your  pipe, 
and  sit  in  the  corner,  and  see  us  put  up  this  lovely 
holly.  Is  n't  it  beautiful  I  What  a  dear  old  gentle- 
man Mr.  Brown  must  be  I  I  declare  I  quite  love  him 
already  I " 

"Halloa!"  s^d  Mr.  Todd,  "what '11  Charley 
CoDinssaytothat?" 

Milly  rushed  at  him,  and  shut  his  mouth  with  a 
kiss. 

"  Be  quiet,  do,  you  wicked  old  man,  that 's  quite 
a  different  thin^,  you  know  it  is."  And  she  forth- 
with began,  witn  the  assistance  of  her  brothers,  to 
decorate  the  homely  room  with  the  Christmas  ever- 
greens. It  was  worth  a  day's  pay  to  anybody  (say 
uie  Lord  Chancellor,  as  his  wages  are  tolerably  good) 
to  see  Milly's  lithe  little  figure  stepping  firom  chair 
to  chair,  or  standing  like  a  lively  little  statue,  on  the 
ricketiest  of  tables,  her  arms  held  high  above  her 
head,  and  her  dainty  little  white  fingers  flashing 
among  the  dark-green  holly,  and  deflly  insinuating 
sprigs  of  mistletoe  into  arnul  places  where  nobody 
would  expect  them.  And  when  at  last,  having  hung 
holly  and  mistletoe  in  all  possible,  and  two  or  three 
impossible,  places,  she  sprang  lishtlv  to  the  floor, 
with  her  sunny  face  flushed,  and  her  hair  the  least 
bit  tumbled  by  her  exertions,  and  led  out  her  father 
by  both  hands  for  the  first  kiss  under  the  mistletoe, 
I  don't  wonder  that  the  boys  hurrahed,  —  I  believe 
I  should  have  done  it  mysett  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. I  'm  afraid,  by  the  way,  that  I  've  done 
those  same  boys  great  ii\justice.  It  may  possibly  be 
imagined,  as  I  have  not  chronicled  their  remarks, 
that  theywere  silent.  O  dear,  no.  Quite  the  re- 
verse. The  fact  is,  they  not  only  all  three  talked 
at  once,  but  they  all  talked  the  whole  time,  with  an 
effect  which  it  is  easv  to  imagine,  but  exceedingly 
difficult  to  describe.  Had  Providence  made  me  three 
first-rate  short-hand  reporters,  instead  of  only  one 
gentleman  of  medium  size,  I  might  have  attempted 
It ;  though  even  then  I  (we,  I  should  say^  should 
have  found  much  difficulty  by  reason  of  the  idiomat- 
ic natore  of  the  young  gentlemen's  conversation. 
The  number  of  "  gollys^  and  "  crikeys  "  with  which 
it  was  embellishea  was,  I  regret  to  say,  much  above 
what  is  considered  correct  in  polite  society,  and 
Hike  the  organ-man's  monkey,  who  never  would 
dance  but  to  the  genteelest  of  tunes)  I  find  I  never 
can  spell  those  vulgar  words.  At  last  the  merry 
party  retired  to  rest,  the  boys  to  dream  of  roast  pig, 
and  Milly  of —  Well,  never  mind,  we  won't  in- 
trude, butdon't  you  wish  you  were  Charley  Collins  ? 

II. 

Christmas  morning  came  at  last,  as  it  generally 
will,  if  vou  only  wait  long  enough ;  and  a  very  re- 
spectable sort  of  Christmas  monung  it  was.  Bright 
and  clear  and  cold,  with  the  snow  on  the  ground 
crisp  and  hard,  the  sort  of  weather  that  makes  one 
wish  one  was  a  street  boy,  and  not  too  dignified  to 
cut  in  on  a  good  long  slide;  the  sort  or  weather 
that  makes  you  button  up  your  great-coat  to  the 
chin,  and  case  your  hands  in  your  thickest  woollen 
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gloves ;  the  Bort  of  weather  (I  hope)  that  makes 
you  ffive  a  kmdlj  thought  to  your  poorer  brothers 
who  have  no  great-coats  to  button,  and  no  wann 

gloves  to  cover  their  frost-nipped  hands.  Pile  on 
lie  logs,  by  all  means;  heap  up  the  blazing  fire; 
do  honor  to  the  dainty  cheer,  and  pass  round  the 
rare  old  wine.  But  little  they  know  of  Christmas 
who  think  to  win  its  magic  gifts  of  light  and  life 
and  joy  by  such  means  only.  A  single  spark,  lit 
by  your  bounty  in  a  poor  man's  hovel,  shall  shed  a 
warmth  tiiat  the  roaring  fire  in  your  own  mansion 
cannot  ciye,  —  a  warmm  that  goes  straight  to  the 
heart.  The  firugal  meal,  spre^ui  by  the  rich  man 
in  the  poor  man  s  home,  shall  bring  to  the  giver  a 
sweetor  sense  of  enjoyment  than  the  most  sumptuous 
banquet  spread  for  self  alone.  Happy  he  who  has 
found  the  golden  key  —  who  knows,  and  uses  the 
knowledge,  that  the  treasures  of  Christmas  happiness 
are  reached  through  Christmas  charity. 

The  whole  of  9ie  Todd  family  woke  up  in  a 
thoroughly  Christmas  stato  of  mind,  and  the  young- 
er members  (as  miffht,  perhaps,  be  expected,  consid- 
ering the  nature  of  their  dreams),  with  a  perfectly 
ferocious  appetite,  —  two  or  fliree  appetites  each, 
indeed.  Breakfast  over,  the  jimior  branches  were 
despatched,  under  the  care  of  dear  old  Todd,  to 
church,  while  Sister  Milly  remained  at  home,  and 
devoted  all  her  energies  to  the  preparation  of  the 
anticipated  banquet.  I  am  inclmed  to  think  that 
Milly  had  never  seen,  much  less  cooked,  such  a  din- 
ner in  her  life ;  but  cooks,  like  poets,  are  bom  not 
made ;  and  with  the  ^d  of  Misff  Pinnifer,  and  the 
simultaneous  use  of  all  the  fireplaces  in  the  house, 
Milly  got  on  splendidly,  and  astonished  herself  with 
her  success.  It  was  in  a  moment  of  confidence,  en- 
gendered by  the  close  and  intimate  relation  in  which 
uicy  were  uius  placed,  that  Mbs  Pinnifer  imparted 
to  Milly  a  secret 

"Milly,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Pinnifer,  "I  want 
your  advice." 

"Had  n't  you  better  ask  father?"  said  Milly, 
conceiving  that  his  counsels  would  probably  be  oif 
greater  vSue  than  her  own. 

"  No,  my  dear ;  no,  I  think  not.  In  a  case  of — 
of  this  kind,  I  don't  think  he  would  be  a  judge,  I 
want  to  know,  dear,  whether  I  look  best  in  my 
black  satin  spencer  and  pink  muslin  skirt,  or  in 
my  Stuart  tartan.  Take  time  to  consider,  my 
dear." 

"They  're  both  very  nice,"  said  Milly.  "The 
tartan  for  choice,  I  think." 

"Do  you,  dear?  Now  I  was  thinking,  do  vou 
know,  that  the  tartan  was  rather  —  rather  ^Id- 
looking.  One  does  n't  want  to  make  one's  self  quite 
a  midme-aged  person,  you  know,  dear." 

" Of  course  not,"  said  Milly ;  "but  I  always 
thought  the  tartan  so  veiy  becoming.  What  makes 
you  so  particular  to-day  ?  " 

"Well,  dear,  I  really  hardly  know  how  to  tell 
you.  But  we  girls  never  can  keep  our  little  se- 
crets, can  we  ?  —  the  dear  creature  was  fifty  if 
ahe  was  a  day  —  "the  fact  is — it 's — it 's  on  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Brown,  dear." 

Milly  looked  at  her  inquiringly,  but  with  a 
roguish  twinkle  in  her  eyes.  Hie  old  lady  con- 
tinued, — 

"  The  object  of  Mr.  Brown's  coming,  my  dear, 
la,  as  you  are  aware,  enveloped  in  mysteiy.  He 
must  have  an  object,  you  laiow,  and  I  nave  reason 
to  imagine  —  strong  reason,  I  may  say  —  that  that 
object  IS  myself." 

"  You  don't  say  so  I "  said  Milly.    "  Pray  accept 


my  best  congratulations.    Has  he  declared  hii  in- 
tentions—  " 

"  Well,  no,  dear,  I  can't  say  he  has  exactly  de- 
clared himself,  in  words  at  least ;  but  if  you  had 
only  seen  how  he  looked  —  you  could  n't  mistake 
his  expression,  my  dear.  He  looked  at  me  with  a 
positive  smile,  qmte  lover-like,  I  assure  you.  And 
then  he  insistea  on  coming  to  dinner." 

"  Well,  dear,  I  'm  sure  I  'm  very  pleased,"  said 
WMy.  "  We  've  all  been  puzzled  to  account  for 
his  wanting  to  come,  and  I  dare  say  that 's  it.  Yoa 
won't  forget  old  friends  when  you  are  a  grand  lady, 
will  your" 

"  1  have  n't  accepted  him  yet,  my  dear,"  said 
Miss  Pinnifer,  "  ana  I  sha'  n't  either,  the  first  tizDe 
of  asking.  It  does  n't  do  for  a  girl  to  make  henelf 
too  cheap.  He  '11  have  to  be  very  attentive,  I  can 
tell  him,  if  he  expects  to  have  any  chance  with  me. 
O  dear  I  O  dear!  he 's  beginning  to  bum  " ! 
[CoDdnded  next  mA.} 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Don  C68AR  DK  Bazan  is  to  be  set  to  music  for 
the  Grand  Opera,  Paiis. 

A  STATUE  of  Mr.  Peabody  is  to  be  erected  at 
Rome  by  order  of  the  Pope. 

The  king  and  queen  of  the  Belgians  have  been 
visiting  Queen  Victoria  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Ak  instrumental  concert  is  now  held  daily  in  die 
Concert  HaU  of  the  London  Crystal  Palace. 

Lady  Eastlake  is  editing  the  life  and  corre- 
spondence of  John  Gibson,  the  celebrated  sculptor. 

At  Mile.  Patti's  last  appearance  at  Paris  sixty 
dollars  was  the  modest  pncc  demanded  for  stalht. 

On  the  day  following  Sainte-Beuve's  death  was 
published  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Nouvcaux 
Lundis,  contfdning  the  last  critical  papers  we  shall 
ever  have  from  Umt  wonderfiil  pen. 

Garibaldi's  long-expected  work, "  Rome  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  has  been  done  into  English 
by  Mrs.  Colonel  Chambers,  and  will  be  issued 
simultaneously  with  the  Italian  edition. 

Bt  the  death  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred on  the  staff  of  the  Journal  de  Savunt$,  IL 
Renan  was  a  candidate  fof  the  appointment,  but  it 
has  been  conferred  on  M.  'St.  Marc  Grirardin. 

The  Queen  of  Spain,  by  her  abdication  in  fitvor 
of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  has  removed  the  obstacles 
to  her  reception  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  aud  the 
Pope  has  sent  her  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  the 
eternal  city. 

The  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has 
given  orders  for  the  construction  of  an  aoricultiiral 
map  of  France,  on  a  novel  plan.  It  will  be  built 
up  of  specimens  of  the  various  soils  arranged  accord- 
ing to  locality. 

Messrs.  Strahak  &  Co.  of  London,  and  Messrs. 
Fields,  Osgood,  &  Co.  of  Boston,  have  in  press  Mr. 
Tennyson's  new  vohime,  "The  Hdy  Urafl  and 
Other  Poems."  The  Engli^  and  the  American 
edttioiis  will  be  published  nmnltaneonsly. 

The  Yicomte  H.  de  Beaumont  has  just  publislied 
his  "  £tndes  Th^oriques  et  Pratiques  sur  la  Pisci- 
culture." These  ichthyolc^ical  studies  ^mn  the 
work  that  was  "  crowned  "  &st  year  at  the  seiendfic 
and  literaiy  congress  which  met  at  Rodez. 
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It  is  remarked  as  a  singular  circumstance  in  ihe 
South  African  diamond-mggings  that  all  the  dia- 
monds hare  been  found  by  natives,  and  not  by 
Europeans.  The  natives  go  oh  all-fours,  scanning 
the  sur&ce  and  scraping  with  their  nails:  while 
the  European  tries  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  an 
erect  attitude. 

Jerusalem  in  the  present  day  is  one  of  the  last 
places  for  literary  production.  An  unedited  tale 
from  "The  Thousand  and  One  Nights"  has,  how- 
ever, been  printed  there  this  year,  with  a  French 
translation  by  M.  Charles  L.  Ganneau.  It  is  the 
History  of  the  Fisherman  Caliph  and  of  the  Caliph 
Uaroun  al  Rashid. 

The  people  of  Manchester,  Endand,  are  giving 
signs  of  a  resolve  not  to  be  behina  in  the  attempt 
to  give  women  a  lugher  education.  In  the  notice 
of  the  bill  for  the  Owens  CoUege  Extension  to  be 
brought  before  Parliament  during  the  next  session, 
special  provision  is  made  for  the  teaching  of  female 
on  precisely  the  same  terms  as  male  students. 

The  death  is  announced  at  an  advanced  age  of 
the  Rev.  William  Harness,  the  school-feUow  and 
firiend  of  Lord  Byron.  Mr.  Harness  was  well  known 
in  the  field  of  literature  br  his  edition  of  "  Shake- 
speare," and  his  contributions  to  the  Quarterly,  to 
Eraser's,  and  Blackwood's  Magazines.  His  last 
undertaking  was  writing  the  introduction  to  the 
«*  Life  of  Mary  Russell  Mitford,"  which  he  just  lived 
to  see  published. 

'<  The  Graphic  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  illustrated 

f»aper  of  the  highest  class,  iust  started  in  London, 
ts  editor  is  understood  to  be  Mr.  Sutherland  Ed- 
wards. Its  artistic  staff  nnmbors  Mr.  Armitage, 
A.  R.  A.,  Mr.  Faed,  R  A.,  Sir  F,  Grant,  P.  R X, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  R  A.,  &c.,  &c.  The  eM;raving  is 
intrusted  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Thomas.  The  Graphic  is 
to  be  notable  both  for  its  literary  and  artistic  excel- 
lence, and  promises  to  be  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
old  London  Illustrated  News. 

Steamboats  on  the  American  principle  are  to 
be  introduced  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva:  Travellers 
by  this  line  will  have  the  fVuiher  advantage  of  bcdng 
permitted  to  leave  the  steamers  at  any  port  they 
choose,  and  continuing  their  journey  by  rail,  a 
mutual  system  of  tickets  having  been  arranged  be- 
tween the  hitherto  rival  compMiies.  The  cause  of 
this  unwonted  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  Swiss 
capitalists  is  said  to  oe  the  rumor  which  has  reached 
them  that  a  Scotch  firm  had  been  applying  for 
permission  to  run  steamers  on  the  lake. 

AccORDiNO  to  the  English  papers,  the  Pbet 
Laureate  b  building  fat  himself  **^  a  lordly  pleasure 
house,"  as  the  gentleman  who  is  maJdng  £  4,000  a 
year  bv  poetrv  can  well  afiToord  to  do.  He  has 
oleared  some  fine  forest  land  on  the  Surrey  Hills, 
not  far  from  Godahning,  and  is  erecdng  there  a 
spacious  dwelling,  surrounded  by  extensivegrounds. 
It  has  already  received  the  name  of  l^nnyson 
Honse.  There  are  manpr  eligible!  building-sites  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
pleasure  of  having  so  clever  a  nei^abor  will  draw  a 
great  number  of  citizens  and  others  to  the  spot. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Egyptian  bands  and  the 
dancing-gurls  placed  an  important  part  in  the  wei- 
come  recently  given  to  tne  French  Empress  at 
Cairo.  Some  m  these  bands  were  composed  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  players,  others  had  only  three  or 


four,  and  these,  with  their  bagpipes  and  cymbals, 
and  their  wild  Saracenic  airs,  sounded  strangely 
out  of  place  in  those  crowded  streets.  Most  of  all 
the  throngs  clustered  round  the  dancinz-girls,  whose 
posturing  are  altogether  indescribable;  certainly 
no  description  can  prepare  one  for  their  outrageous 
indecency.  These  exnibitions  are  now  scarce  in 
Cairo,  as  the  Government  has  set  its  face  against 
them,  and  it  is  only  upon  occasions  of  this  sort  that 
they  are  to  be  witnessed  in  the  open  street. 

The  Courrier  de  Saigon  states  that  some  heavy 
rains  in  that  colony  had  apparently  caused  a  com- 
motion amount  the  ti^rs.  "  One  of  these  animals 
was  captured  at  Bana.  Two  others  were  taken 
alive  in  traps,  at  Long-thanh.  A  thurd  tiger  in 
the  same  dismct  crept  one  nl^ht  into  the  telegraph 
office.  Scared  by  the  outcnes  of  the  agents,  it 
made  its  escape,  leaving  in  its  passage  across  the 
palisades  numerous  traces  of  its  claws  and  tufts  of 
nair.  At  Rach  Gia  two  Annamites  hunting  th^ 
wild  boar  were  surprised  by  a  tigress,  which  seized 
one  of  them,  upon  which  his  companion,  who  was 
armed  with  a  hmce,  pierced  the  tigress  with  his 
weapon,  while  she  was  on  the  body  of  the  other 
hunter,  and  killed  her.  At  the  Thehinh  an  enor- 
mous tigress  was  captured  on  the  1st  of  September, 
which,  while  in  the  trap,  gave  birth  to  three  cubs. 
The  parent  and  her  progeny  have  been  taken  to 
the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Saigon,  while,  to  make 
room  for  them,  one  of  those  magnificent  tigers 
which  it  at  present  possesses  will  be  transmitted  to 
the  Jardm  des  Plantes  at  Paris." 


A  BLIND  MAITS  LOVE. 

I  heard  the  humming  <yf  the  streets  fi>revery 
As  in  a  sleep,  —  the  people  came  and  went 
Around  my  seat  unseen,  like  shapes  that  pass 
Unseen,  but  heard,  in  haunted  liuids ;  and  ofl 
Li^t  lanffhter  and  a  motion  close  around  me. 
And  gentle  speech,  disturVd  me.    What  to  me 
Was  beauteous  interchange  of  day  and  night,  — 
The  coming  and  the  going  of  the  sun, 
Gathering  grayness,  and  the  rising  moon,  — 
And  what  to  me  was  light  of  sun  or  stars. 
Since  light  and  darkness  came  and  went  around, 
Unmarlrd  by  weary  eyes  that  could  not  see, 
That  had  not  seen  the  day  Usr  seven  years ; 
Only,  when  sunlight  daily  went  away, 
My  world  grew  stiUer,  colder, — that  was  aU. 

And  I  was  hard  and  dull  «t  twenty-three,  — 
Dull  with  my  oief,  hard  to  the  core  from  dwelling, 
Sleeping  or  wudng,  in  the  dark  so  long ; 
One,  and  one  pleasure  only,  had  the  power  to  stir 
And  trouble  aU  my  soul,  until  it  felt 
A  sunshine  of  its  own.    A  light  footfall, 
A  tender  greeting,  fluttering  of  a  dress, 
A  touch  as  soft  as  is  a  rose's  leaf, 
That  flutters  to  the  grass  and  makes  no  sound,  — 
These  were  the  intimations  of  a  world 
Bevond  my  sorrow,  the  admoniddngs 
Which  sweeten'd  that  dull  gloom  wherein  I  dwelt. 
O,  sweeter  far  than  any  beauteous  thing 
The  eve  could  look  upon,  one  little  name. 
One  httle  soft  sweet  name,  I  murmur'd  o'^, 
Softly,  to  keep  my  heart  still :  ah  I  the  name. 
The  little  living  name  I  muimur'd  o'er, 
And  saw  in  goMen  letters  in  the  dark ! 
MaylMaylMaylMayl— itbxtwght  me  back  the 
time 
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When  T  could  see  the  roses  and  the  leaves, 

The  silver  splash  of  water,  the  blue  hills 

Netted  in  sunnv  weather  I    May !  May !  May  I 

I  munnur'd  it  rorever  to  my  heart. 

For  joy,  for  joy  of  it!  ....  Sweeter  than  all 

To  sit  within  my  shadow-land,  and  hear 

That  one  voice  singing,  while  a  little  hand 

I  could  not  see,  swept  o'er  the  trembling  keys. 

And  all  the  air  around  me  seem'd  to  melt 

Into  a  vapor,  in  whose  midst  there  sat 

One  sweet  girl-shape  before  an  instrument, 

Her  bright  curls  snining,  and  her  eyes  of  blue 

Looking  on  me!    Then  the  sweet  sound  would 

cease, 
The  vision  made  of  music  died  away, 
And  I  was  wearying  in  the  dark  again. 

At  seventeen,  a  fever  struck  me  down, 
And  1  arose,  and  found  the  world  was  gone, 
And  nothing  but  a  shadow  world  remain'd. 
Six  weary  years  we  dwelt  in  London  town, 
My  mother  seeking  for  her  stricken  son 
Such  help  and  skiu  as  only  could  be  found 
In  that  ^at  cloud  of  sound ;  for  such  it  was. 
And  noming  more,  to  me.    But  naught  avail'd  I 
All  skill  fell  powerless  —  still  those  weary  eyes 
Beheld  not — still  I  wearied  and  grew  hard  — 
Still  moan'd  and  pray'd  to  Grod  that  I  might  die. 
Till  that  new  Mend,  a  neighbor's  child,  came  near, 
Made  light  of  music,  gave  my  soul  within 
Eyes  to  perceive  and  passion  to  create. 
And  hamited  me  with  touch,  and  scent,  and  sound, 
Such  as  made  darkness  more  divine  at  times 
Than  seeing  and  the  sunshine. 

Then  at  last. 
Strange  as  a  trumpet  wakening  the  dead 
To  wonder  and  white  robes,  came  blessed  light ; 
Light,  light, — a  revelation;  and  I  saw. 
Yet,  for  a  time,  the  motion  of  the  world 
Look'd  dim  and  ghostly — shapes  like  phantoms 

came  — 
Strange  as  those  wondrous  flashes  on  the  ball 
Of  darkness,  and  my  spirit  was  oppressed 
With  the  unaccustom'd  burden  of  the  sense. 
Slow,  as  a  lily  opens,  leaf  by  leaf, 
Light  deepen'd  —  brightening,    brightening  —  till 

at  last, 
Full-orb'd,  great,  golden  as  a  lily's  heart, 
Unclosed  God's  perfect  day. 

Then,  as  I  sat. 
Breathless  with  the  new  bliss  of  the  bright  world, 
Soft  motion  and  the  flutter  of  a  dress 
Disturbed  me.    Turning,  radiant  as  a  rose, 
I  saw  a  face  I  knew  not ;  —  strange  and  meek, 
Not  beauteous  —  eyes  not  luminous,  looks  not  light, 
Like  those  Which  1  had  pictured  in  my  dream ; 
Yet  the  face  smiled  upon  me  eagerly, 
And  lighten'd  as  it  smiled,  — while,  darkening, 
I  flush'd  and  murmur'd  inarticulate  words. 
And,  trembling  like  a  leaf,  she  cried  aloud 
In  the  same  voice  Uiatl  had  loved  so  long 
Iii  darkness — in  the  same  beloved  voice 
That  I  had  fondled  inniy  shadow-land. 
"  Do  you  not  know  me  ?    I  am  May  ! "  whereon 
I  shiver'd  and  felt  cold. 

For  all  the  world 
Seem'd  bitter  and  a  cheat.    The  face  I  dream'd. 
The  light  young  delicate  face  with  eyes  of  blue, 
J      Had  fadea  in  the  golden  light  of  day ; 
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And  in  its  place  a  pensive  twilight  cheek, 
A  common  creature  of  the  clay,  with  eyes 
Not  luminous  like  the  eyes  I  made  it  dream, 
Lin^er'd  and  smiled.    The  world  seem'd  suddenly 
Stale  and  unprofitable  —  all  the  bliss  of  light 
Was  bitter — all  the  fragrant  sense  of  love 
Seem'd  like  a  wither'd  feast-day  posy  found 
At  daybreak,  when  the  revellers  are  gone, 
In  the  stale-smelling  ball-room  of  the  feast. 
Then  I  beheld  her,  uke  a  frighten'd  hind. 
With  widening  eyeballs  shrink,  and  feeling  abamed 
To  look  so  coldly  on  my  little  friend, 
I  squeezed  a  feeble  smile  into  my  cheeks. 
And  took  her  hand :  she,  fluttering  from  my  touch, 
Stood  musing ;  and  I  saw  her  as  3ie  lived  — 
A  pensive  woman,  delicate-limb*d  and  small, 
With  brown  hair  braided  o'er  Madonna  brows, 
And  dark  eyes  suffering  from  the  gentle  li«ht 
They  shed  on  others :  on  her  brow  the  li^t 
FalBng  subdued  and  gentle.    This  my  May ! 
This  golden-hair,  the  spirit  of  my  dream  1 
Nay,  then,  the  world  was  bitter  and  a  cheat  I 

Ah,  love,  my  love  1  come  nearer.    Let  me  kiss 
The  broad,  pure  brow ;  and,  kissing,  may  I  kiss 
Away  all  sorrow.    Sweeter  this  soft  hair, 
Silver'd  with  the  miraculous  snows  of  time. 
Than  all  the  luminous  looks  that  e'er  beguiled 
Rash  sailors  to  the  shallows  1    Yet,  at  firat, 
This  perfect  face  repell'd  me  —  it  arose 
Coldly,  like  something  strange,  to  which  the  voice 
I  knew  so  well  seem'd  alien  ;  and  I  loathed 
The  light  for  changing  thee ! 

Then,  for  long  days 
The  face  withdrew,  and  left  me  to  my  thouchts. 
And  the  streets  murmur'd,  and  the  world  look'd 

bright. 
And  shadow-land  had  died  into  a  dream. 
Ne'er  had  I  felt  so  utterly  alone  1 
Yea,  darkness  had  been  blest  society ; 
But  now  the  light  was  -solitude  indeed. 

Now  shall  I  tell  by  what  slow  witchery. 
Dear  love,  I  grew  to  yearn  for  those  soft  e)'es 
And  that  pale,  asking  face.    IIow,  in  the  ught 
That  was  as  darkness,  unaware,  again 
I  hearken'd  for  thy  foot ;  and  how  I  wept, 
When  from  a  distant  chamber  came  to  mine 
The  trouble  of  thy  sinsing.    Then  I  med 
Thy  name  out  loudly,  like  a  fever'd  man, 
And  gently  up  before  mc  rose  again 
The  twilight  of  thy  face ;  and  all  at  once 
I  felt  I  loved  it  —  not  as  youn^  men  love  — 
Not  with  the  fever'd  humor  of  the  flesh — 
Not  as  I  loved  that  wondrous  face  in  dream  — 
But  strangely,  clingingly,  and  helplessly. 
As  weary  men  ask  rest, 'as  fever'd  lipfl 
Crave  coolness,  as  in  the  parch 'd  S^nrian  sands. 
Under  the  sun's  insufleraole  blaze. 
Men  seek  the  shadow  of  the  locnst-tree. 

Yea,  how  I  love  ihee !    Dearest,  draw  the  blind, 
And  do  not  light  the  lamp,  but  let  me  sit 
In  darkiMss  as  of  old ;  and  play  to  me 
The  tune  I  loved  so  in  my  Miadow-land, 
When  I  conceived  thee  other  than  thou  wert. 
Yet  never  purer,  dearer !  .  .  .  So,  O  Soul, 
What  pictures  come  and  fade  before  thy  sight  I 
All  life  is  hush'd  —  the  worid,  the  dayligh  t,        c 
To  twlUght  and  a  silvery  star  of  sound ! 

Robeut  Buchakan. 
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THE    DEATH     PENALTY. 

A    NARRATIVE. 
By  JULES  SIMON. 
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PART  FIFTH, 
iz. 
Lite  is  woven  of  snch  stranze  staff  that  one 
man's  ill  is  too  often  another's  good.  *^  I  wish  them 
no  evil,"  said  Marion,  *'  much  as  they  have  caused  as. 
I  repelled  the  thought  of  encouraging  Jean  Louis  to 
inform  against  them.  I  hope  now  that  they  wUl 
have  pity  on  him  and  his  brothers,  whom  they  can 
save  without  making  their  own  case  the  worse." 
Exhausted  as  she  was  by  the  unremitted  strain  of 
the  preceding  days,  she  persisted  on  golns  out  forth- 
with to  inquire  what  they  might  have  already  dis- 
closed. We  had  to  traverse  nearly  the  entire 
length  of  the  town  to  come  to  M.  Jourdan's  house. 
Several  individuals  who  knew  Marion  by  s^ht,  and 
admired  her  modest  self-sacrifice,  stopped  her  on 
her  way  to  congratulate  her.  "  Yes,  yes,"fihe  said, 
**  I  trust  that  the  good  God  will  take  pity  on  us  at 
last."  Unhappily,  M  Jourdan  had  no  good  news 
to  tell  us.  *<  1  have  seen  them,"  he  said,  <<  yesterday 
and  this  morning,  and  I  must  tell  you  between  our- 
selves they  are  arrant  brigands.  Their  system  at 
present  is  to  make  a  show  of  their  political  princi- 
ples, though  it  is  easy  to  see  that  for  them  politics 
nas  been  merely  a  pretext  A  party  is  truly  un- 
fortunate to  be  invoxed  by  such  men :  but  that  is  a 
shame  and  grief  whid^  have  never  been  spared  to  the 
vanquished  of  any  opinions."  I  found  my  old 
friend  unusually  prolix  that  morning.    Marion  com- 

grehended  nothing  of  all  his  fine  phnises,  and  turned 
er  Questioning  eyes  alternately  on  me  and  M 
JouToan ;  he  still  kept  to  his  commonplaces.  I 
was  not  long  in  perceiving  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
explain  himself  before  her. 

I  interrupted  him  to  say, "  You  judge  her  ill ;  she 
can  bear  the  brutal  truth ;  she  is  as  strong  to  en- 
dure her  own  burdens  as  she  is  tender  and  gener- 
ous in  consoling  others  under  theirs." 

"  Well,  then,  my  poor  child,"  said  M.  Jourdan, 
taking  her  hands  in  his,  "  they  do  but  aggravate  the 
position  of  our  friends.  They  openly^>ast  of  the 
crime  of  Bienan  and  accuse  your  husband  and  his 
brothers  of  having  lent  them  assistance." 

Marion  displayed  no  emotion,  but  arose,  took  her 
mantle,  and  moved  toward  the  door. 


'<  You  are  goins  to  the  prison,"  said  M.  Jourdan'; 
<<  but  you  cannot  dra^  yourself  as  for  as  there.  Take 
at  least  a  glass  of  wme." 

**  I  shall  be  glad  to,  indeed,"  she  answered,  '<  for  it 
is  true,  I  am  worn  out ;  and  here  is  this  gentleman," 
pointing  to  me,  '<  who  is  not  used  to  hardship  as  I 
am,  and  who  must  be  suffering  more  than  I  am." 

The  poor  woman  was  iaithral  to  her  instinct  in 
thinking  first  of  others ;  but  the  anxiety  that  tox^ 
tured  me  then  above  all  others  came  from  her.  I 
had  remarked  the  giving  away  of  her  physical  force 
during  this  last  journey;  I  Knew  that  the  family 
had  shut  up  their  house  on  coming  to  Vannes  to 
await  the  issue  of  the  trial,  and  I  asked  myself  on 
what  had  they  been  living  for  the  past  two  months 
in  the  Rue  du  Men^  ?  As  for  Marion,  it  was  not 
her  husband  she  was  going  to  see.  She  was  going 
where  the  call  was  the  loudest,  that  is,  to  those  who 
were  able  to  save  the  lifo  of  all  of  them.  I  went  Vith 
her  only  as  fiur  as  the  door,  for  she  remarked  that 
they  would  be  perhaps  less  distrustfiil  and  more 
generous  with  her  irshe  were  alone.  She  came 
back  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  her  eyes  red  and 
swollen,  and  said  nothing.  When  we  passed  before 
the  cross  bv  the  college,  she  crossed  herself  and 
said,  speakmg  in  a  low  voice,  '<  They  are  hea- 
thens." 

Such  an  outcome  of  so  many  hopes  and  efforts 
turned  my  heart  cold.  I  went  in  with  her  to  her 
parents.  The  mother  was  in  bed,  which  now  she 
never  left.  The  old  fti,^er  was  on  his  stool  in  his 
customary  place.  He  turned  his  head  quickly 
toward  her  without  uttering  a  word ;  but  his  eyes 
spoke.  Marion  lowered  hers ;  he  resumed  his  de- 
jected attitude  without  fbrther  movement.  Marion 
went  stndght  to  the  bed  and  careftilly  smoothed  the 
coverings.  Then  she  swept  the  room,  and  after 
that  took  her  seat  on  the  other  stool,  on  the  side  of 
the  fir^lace  opposite  her  fother,  with  her  distaff. 
I  meantime,  usmg  the  freedom  of  friendship,  had 
been  prvinz  into  all  comers,  and  acquired  the  cer- 
tainty that  Dread  and  monev  were  wanting.  "  Yes, 
it  is  true,"  she  sidd ;  for  although  I  had  not  spoken, 
she  perceived  that  I  had  discovered  her  poisition. 
'*  I  cannot  earn  more  than  six  sous  a  day  oy  spin- 
ning, and  when  I  am  not  here  the  poor  old  people 
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do  without  ever}'thiiig.  Tell  the  baker  as  you  go  by 
that  yon  will  answer  for  us.  You  shall  not  lose 
your  money,  M.  Jules :  for  after  all  this,  we  shall 
sell  the  house  out  there  and  pay  you  the  debt." 

'*  I  will  send  you  something  also  to  make  a  soup 
for  your  patient  Marion." 

I^e  looked  at  her  mother-in-law,  and  sud,  after  a 
pause,  "  For  us  peasants,  it  is  enouo;h  if  we  are  sure 
of  the  bread ; — and  do  as  I  say  and  nothing  more ; 
it  ?dll  be  better  for  us  so." 

As  I  was  descending  the  dark  st^rs,  I  heard  the 
poor  crazed  mother  calling  to  her  children, "  Yvo- 
nic  I  My  Jean  Louis  I "  I  stopped,  listening  a  mo- 
ment ;  the  voice  of  the  father  rose,  reciting  a  prayer. 


I  will  not  relate  the  story  of  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed, nor  all  the  incidents  of  the  new  process  that 
was  in  preparation.  The  death  of  Brossard  was 
but  one  item  in  the  case  of  Le  Pridoux  and  Jean 
Brien,  for  they  were  charged  with  two  other  mur- 
ders. They  persisted  throughout  in  maintaining 
that  the  brothers  Nayl  had  accompanied  the  band 
Yoluntarily  to  the  house  of  M.  Brossard,  that  they 
knew  beforehand  the  work  that  was  to  be  done 
there,  and  stood  by  in  arms  at  its  performance. 

'  When  they  were  all  confiponted  the  Nayls  re- 
pelled these  allegations  with  the  greatest  energy. 
They  asserted  that  the  refractories  had  kept  them 
in  complete  ignorance  of  their  design ;  that  as  soon 
as  they  could  have  any  suspicion  of  a  crime,  they 
did  their  utmost  to  oppose  it  and  that,  even  at  the 
moment  when  Brossanl  was  struck  the  first  blow,  a 
'  struggle  was  going  on  between  them  and  the  assas- 
sins. Jean  Louis  showed  the  traces  of  two  consid- 
erable bruises,  which  he  declared  had  been  infiicted 
in  the  contest ;  but  they  were  gagged,  bound,  and 
forced  to  be  mere  powerless  spectators  of  the  crime. 
From  that  time  ihey  wandered  about  with  the 
others,  more  as  prisoners  than  as  companions,  and 
threatened  wiUi  death  on  the  first  attempt  at  eva- 
sion. Yvcnic  related  in  the  fullest  detail  the  man- 
ner of  their  escape,  which  they  were  enabled  to  ef- 
fect dunng  an  alarm,  and  how  ^ey  had  taken  ref- 
uge in  a  charcoal-burner's  hut,  where  the  gendarmes 
arrested  them  the  next  day.  This  statement,  in 
which  the  brothers  never  varied,  and  which  they  all 
gave  with  the  air  and  tone  of  truth,  had  an  im- 
pressive effect  on  the  mind  of  the  examining  magis- 
trate, despite  its  improbability. 

The  causes  had  been  separated,  and  the  Nayls 
were  to  be  tried  at  the  assizes  of  Caen  in  me 
Calvados ;  but  they  were  retained  at  Yannes  because 
their  presence  was  necessary  in  preparing  the  other 
process.  The  hope  of  arriving  at  some  discovery 
that  might  benefit  them  was  not  abandoned.  The 
King's  attomev  had  inspired  the  whole  court,  and 
1  may  add  all  the  town,  with  his  own  solicitude. 
It  was  generally  thought  that  the  jury  of  Caen 
would  t&e  into  account  the  condemnation  of  Le 
Pridoux  and  Jean  Brien,  die  tortures  of  a  death 
sentence  already  once  undergone,  the  long  delays 
of  a  second  trial,  the  youth  and  good  antecedents 
of  the  brothers,  and  the  now  assi^ed  fact  that  the 
murder  of  Brossard  ha4  not  been  directly  committed 
by  them,  —  their  crime,  if  they  were  criminal,  being 
at  most  the  having  been  present  in  arms  at  its  ex- 
ecution. If  the  new  trial  did  not  result  in  a  capital 
sentence,  the  king  might  remit  the  penalty  or  Uie 
galleys. 

To  escape  from  the  galleys  and  firom  death 
was  henceforth  all  our  hope ;  for  the  obstinate  re- 


fusal of  Le  Pridoux  and  his  accomplice  to  admit  the 
statement  of  the  iHrothers,  destroyed  any  expectation 
of  an  acquittal.  When  the  Nayls  were  neard  as 
witnesses  at  the  assizes  in  Vannes,  the  public 
anxiously  followed  their  words.  All  eyes  were 
turned  towards  the  accused,  and  thdr  denials  excited 
murmurs  throughout  the  hall.  The  ven^^ble  M. 
Le  Gall,  who  presided,  conjured  them  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  to  tell  the  truth.  All  the  interest  of  the 
public  was  with  the  formerly  condemned,  whoee 
acquittal  they  were  beginning  to  hope  for,  while  every 
one,  without  distinction  of  part}',  looked  on  the  new 
prisoners  with  loadung.  Their  response  was  con- 
stantly the  same.  They  repeated  that  the  Nayb 
went  to  the  house  of  the  unhappy  Brossard  entirely 
of  their  own  wUl  and  fully  aware  of  what  was  to  be 
done  there ;  that  the  resistance  they  talked  about 
was  an  absurd  invention ;  that  the  refractories  bad 
resolved  with  one  accord,  at  supper  at  the  miller^s, 
to  strike  a  grand  blow  for  the  sake  of  frightening 
informers ;  that  they  honestly  pitied  the  Nayls 
but  could  not  lie  to  save  them.  Such  declarations, 
uttered  with  the  firmest  assurance,  disconcerted  aO 
comectures.  Sentence  was  passed  in  the  evening, 
and  the  next  riioming  a  closed  carriage,  eseorted 
by  gendarmes,  took  away  the  brothers  to  the  jail 
at  Caen. 

Le  Pridoux  and  Jean  Brien  let  pass  the  interval 
aUowed  for  an  appeal  without  making  any  demand,- 
so  that  three  days  after  their  oondeimiation  the  re- 
port spread  in  the  town  that  their  execution  would 
take  place  on  the  morrow.  I  rep^red  forthwith  to 
Marion's  lodging  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  her 
to  leave  Vannes  immediately.  On  readiing  the 
door,  I  saw  a  table  covered  with  a  napkin,  on  which 
was  a  cmcifix  and  holy  water.  Maaame  Nayl  had 
died  in  the  momin?.  Her  reason  had  returned  at 
the  moment  of  her  dying,  and  she  was  again  sensible 
of  all  the  horror  of  ner  situation.  The  corpse  was 
watched  by  some  women  of  the  neighborhood  and 
by  Abb^  Le  Ber,  who  was  always  sure  to  be  found 
with  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  I  looked  around 
for  M.  Nayl  and  his  daughter,  and  was  surprised 
not  to  see  them,  fm*  the  custom  of  the  Bretons 
is  not  to  quit  their  dead. 

"  They  are  at  the  prison  with  Moisan,"  said  Abbe 
Le  Bcr. 

M  Moisan  was  the  chaplain  of  the  prisons,  whose 
mournful  and  sublime  office  it  was  to  prepare  the 
condemned  for  death.  Ue  was  doubly  unforbmate 
that  day,  for  he  shared  our  feelings  ana  convictions, 
and  for  die  first  time  in  his  life  was  tr^'lng  to  fit 
men  for  death  whom  he  could  not  love.. 

'^  It  is  the  dead  mother,"  said  M.  Le  Ber,  who  de- 
sired them  to  make  a  new  apfJCal  to  the  condemned 
in  her  name, —  "  *  Tell  them  that  1  shall  hear  dieir 
words  when  I  am  with  God,*  was  her  last  of  speech. 
Nayl  rose  up,  closed  her  eyes,  kissed  her  on  the 
mouth,  and  they  went  out." 

I  knelt  with  the  rest  to  pray.  Nearly  an  htiur 
passed  by.  There  was  (he  usual  coming  and  going 
of  people,  who  sprinkled  hoi  v  water  on  the  body.  At 
last  we  heard  a  great  tumult  and  loud  sobbing.  It 
was  Marion  they  were  bringing  in,  her  eyes  wildly 
staring,  her  mouth  foaming,  under  a  violent  nervcm 
attack  that  resembled  epilepsy.  The  death  of  her 
mother-in-law,  the  interview  with  the  condemned> 
the  idea  of  their  execution  so  near  at  hand,  had 
been  too  much  for  her ;  the  strong,  calm  natore  bad 
given  way  at  last« 

When  she  was  within  the  funercS&l  cell,  and  had 
heard  the  murderers  repeat  their  cruel  denials ;  when 
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ihe  saw  Nayl  unoorer  his  white  hairs  a&d  drag  him- 
self at  their  feet  atterinff  heart-rending  som,  she 
lost  all  control  of  herseU',  'uid  at  one  moment  it 
was  feared  she  was  dying.    Hie  corpse  was  placed 
on  trestles,  in  order  to  lav  Maricm  on  the  only  bed. 
I  ardently  wished  that  the  deliriom  might  last  for 
twenty-four  hours.    Poor  Nayl  would  hold  locked 
in  his  trembling  hands  the  hands  of  his  well-loyed 
daughter,  then  go  weeping  to  kiss  his  old  com- 
panK>n.    I  felt  timt  ni^ht  more  soirow  perhaps,  and 
sorely  more  distress,  Uian  I  had  experienced  after 
the  condemnation  of  my  three  firiends.    For  our 
only  light  a  resin  torch  had  been  procured ;  and 
pious  women  prayed  in  turn  through  the  night. 
For  ourselves,  we  remained  silent ;  I  saw  the  sreat 
tears  roll  down  the  old  man's  cheeks  and  did  not 
seek  to  restrain  my  own.    Marion  fell  asleep  a  little 
before  daybreak.    I  listened  attentively,  for  I  knew 
that  the  execution  would  take  place  in  the  early 
morning  and  that  the  death-bell  would  be  tolled  at 
all  l^e  churches.    At  the  first  dismal  note,  Nayl 
crossed  himself;  Marion  started  up  with  open  eves ; 
she  listened  to  the  bells,  looked  at  the  body  of  her 
mother,  and  showed  that  she  had  her  full  reason. 
As  her  clothing  had  not  been  removed  when  she 
was  laid  on  the  bed,  she  arose  and  going  first  to 
embrace  her  fiither,  threw  herself  on  my  neck,  and 
burst  into  tears.     It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
given  me  such  a  proof  of  afiection.  It  was  right  in  her 
to  treat  me  as  a  brother,  for  I  was  one  for  her  in 
heart,  and,  after  so  many  years,  am  so  still.    This 
first  movement  over,  she  dried  her  eyes  and  set 
about  arranging  the  room  with  her  wonted  calm. 
I  had  arranged  that  the  burial  should  take  place 
at  an  early  hour,  and  soon  the  men  came  to  remove 
the  bodv.    There  were  only  we  three  behind  the 
bier,  and  as  we  were  descendinsr  towards  Saint  Pa- 
teme*s,  we  had  to  work  through  the  crowd  coming 
up  toward  the  fair-ground,  wl^re  the  scaffold  was 
raised. 

XI. 

Two  days  afterward,  in  my  garret  in  the  Rue 
des  Chanoines,  I  was  reflecting  on  the  position  of 
all  our  friends,  and  thinking  of  a  means  of  over- 
coming Marion's  delicacy,  and  making  her  accept 
the  money  she  needed  to  go  to  Caen  and  take  her 
fadier  there,  when  to  my  astonishment  I  eaw  her 
enter  the  room. 

"  Good  day,"  Jules,  she  sud  in  her  soft,  quiet 
tones.  '*  I  come  to  bid  yon  good  by  and  to  ask  a 
service  of  you." 

**  Speak,  Marion,"  I  replied ;  *^  you  know  that  I 
shall  do  everything  vou  wish." 

"  You  are  not  ricn,"  she  went  on,  "  and  we," — 
here  she  hesitated  and  reddened  a  little,  —  «*  we  are 
no  better  than  beggars  at  present  You  went  yes- 
terday and  paid  our  lodginz  and  the  baker;  you 
have  perh^  gone  in  debt  ror  our  sakes ;  but  lund 
hearts  mina  nothing  when  it  is  to  help  otl^.  Now, 
I  must  go  mv  way,  and  my  father  must  go  to  Caen. 
For  myself^" — and  she  blushed  again, — <*I  want 
nothing ;  but  there  is  need  of  money  for  my  father. 
One  has  good  courage  in  asking,  M.  Jules,"  she  con- 
tinued, '^  when  it  is  not  asking  for  one's  self.  I  am 
come  to  beg  you  to  make  a  collection  for  us ;  see 
if  yon  can  bear  to  do  that.  You  mnst  say  plainly 
that  it  is  alms  I  am  asking  for ;  for  I  no  longer  ex- 
pect to  be  able  to  repay  to  our  bene&ctmns  the 
money  they  may  give  us.*^ 

Her  v<rfce  was  steady;  but  I  who  knew  her  and 


posal,  could  only  the  more  admire  the  integrity  and 
firmness  of  her  sooL 

"  Where  are  you  going  then,  Marion  ?"  I  in- 
quired ;  **  and  why  are  you  quitting  your  father  ?  " 
«  The  mother  of  Le  Pridoux  is  hving,"  she  re- 
plied. "  She  could  speak  if  she  would.  I  will  go 
and  kneel  to  her  and  ask  her  for  the  life  of  my  hus- 
band. After  that,  if  I  fail  again,  may  God  have 
pity  on  us." 

On  inquiring  where  die  mother  of  Le  Pridoux 
lived,  she  said,  <<  At  Elven.  It  is  only  Bye  leagues 
and  good  walking  all  the  way ;  it  is  on  the  high- 
road.^' 

*'  I  will  go  first  and  do  what  you  request,"  I  said, 
"  and  then  set  out  with  you." 

"  No,  M.  Jules,  I  must  set  out  now,  without  los- 
ing a  minute ;  and  I  have  counted  on  you  to  watch 
over  the  father  and  put  him  in  the  carriage ;  for  at 
present  he  needs  to  be  cared  for  like  a  child." 
Holding  out  her  hand,  she  said,  <<  Adieu,  if  I  suc- 
ceed I  shall  sec  you  again." 

I  suffered  her  to  depart,  and  ran  to  M.  Jourdan, 
my  ordinary  Providence.  The  old  advocate  was 
richer  in  good  works  than  crown  pieces ;  he  had, 
however,  a  horse  in  his  stable,  because  he  was 
obliged  to  make  frequent  short  journeys  in  the 
course  of  his  profession.  He  saddUed  him  himself, 
and  had  a  cushion  adapted  to  the  cantel  of  the 
saddle  for  a  woman  to  sit  on.  He  then  called  a  boy 
of  twelve  years  old,  who  served  him  for  domestic, 
and  bade  mm  hasten  after  Marion  on  the  road  to 
Elven,  to  take  her  up  and  carry  her  on  and  bring 
her  back.  He  put  some  sous  in  his  pocket  and 
gave  him  a  basket  of  provisions. 

**  And  now  for  your  case,"  he  said,  when  we  had 
seen  the  boy  off.  '<  Here  is  a  crown  of  six  frtmcs 
for  your  traveller.  I  hope  to  pick  up  a  score  of 
francs  at  the  court.     Good  by  and  good  luck." 

I  proceeded  straight  to  the  college,  where  I  had 
been  rarely  seen  of  late,  and  posted  myself  by  the 
door  while  my  comrades  were  entering,  holding  my 
hat  in  my  lumd.  I  felt  proud  of  this  humili&ing 
position,  thinking  of  the  noble  woman  for  whose 
sake  I  was  holdmg  it.  All  the  dealers  in  cakes 
and  marbles  did  a  poor  business  diat  day,  and  I  am 
sure  that  more  than  one  boy  preferred  soing  to  bed 
supperless  rather  than  pass  oy  me  without  empty- 
ing ms  pocket.  Nayl  was  enabled  t<^  set  off  next 
day  in  tne  rotonde  dt  the  diligence,  with  a  purse  of 
a  nundred  firancs,  and  three  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion, procured  for  him  by  M.  Jourdan. 

XII. 

Our  little  man  did  not  overtake  Marion  till  three 
leagues  beyond  Yannes,  because  she  had  started  so 
long  before.  She  was  walking  with  difficulty,  worn 
out  with  grief  and  hunger,  but  upheld  by  a  strong 
wiU.  He  jumped  down  from  his  norse  and  told  her 
he  was  sent  by  M.  Jourdan  to  attend  her. 

"  Say,  rather,  it  is  the  good  God  who  sends  you," 
she  replied ;  <<  I  was  afraid  I  must  end  by  the  road- 
side." 

Thanks  to  this  aid,  she  Brrived  toward  fonr 
o'clock  at  Elven.  She  went  str^ht  to  the  church 
and  prayed  at  the  altar  of  the  "y^rgin.  She  then 
addressed  herself  to  the  sacristan,  who  was  lifting 
the  tapers  for  vespers,  and  inquired  for  the  nouse 
of  Le  Pridoux. 

**  It  is  the  last  house  towards  Jocelyn,  mv  child ; 
but  if  you  come  from  Yannes,"  he  added,  '<you 
know  they  are  in  monming  there." 
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heart  ready  to  sink  within  her.  The  house  she  was 
seeking  stood  a  little  back  from  the  ethers,  its  win- 
dow facing  a  littered  courtvard.  When  she  first 
opened  the  door,  she  could  distinguish  nothing 
within  ;  but  as  her  eyes  adapted  themselves  to  the 
obscurity,  she  perceived  an  old  woman  seated  on 
the  hearthstone.  A  distaff  was  lying  on  the  ground 
beside  her,  and  she  held  a  chaplet  in  her  hfwds,  of 
which  she  forgot  to  count  the  beads. 

"May  the  good  Grod  give  you  stren^,"  said 
Marion  on  coming  in ;  but  the  widow  did  not  hear 
her.  She  approiu^ed  so  near  as  to  touch  her,  and 
said,  "  I  am  come  to  see  you  in  your  affliction  with 
a  heart  as  stricken  as  yours."  At  this  the  widow 
became  sensible  of  her  presence  and  looked  at  her 
for  an  instant.  Then  she  tiimed  away  her  head, 
with  a  gesture  of  the  hand  as  if  to  repulse  her. 
"  No,"  said  Marion,  "  I  canuot  go  away ;  and  par- 
don me  for  coming  to  disturb  you  in  your  sorrow ; 
but  it  is  more  than  my  life  that  I  ask  of  you."  And 
80  speaking,  she  fell  on  her  knees  and  stretched  out 
her  hands  to  the  desolate  mother.  But  the  other 
repedled  her  again,  for  in  her  wretchedness  she  did 
not  believe  that  any  one  could  talk  to  her  of  sorrow, 
unless  in  mockery.  She  strove  to  speak,  and  her 
voice  died  in  her  throat.  At  last  she  uttered  the 
words,  "My  son  is  dead!"  and  pointed  at  the 
same  time  to  the  door  of  her  cottage. 

"  But  1,"  said  Marion,  always  kneeling,  "  I  am 
the  wife  of  Jean  Louis  Nayl  I  " 

"  Ah,  poor  woman ! "  said  the  widow, "  and  you  are 
weeping  for  your  husband  as  I  weep  for  my  boy  I " 

"He  is  not  dead,"  returned  Marion, "  and  you  can 
save  him  if  you  wilL  A  word  from  you,  one  word 
of  truth,  can  restore  us  all  to  life !  I  ask  it  of  you  in 
the  name  of  the  Yir^n  Mary,  in  the  name  of  the 
salvation  of  your  child  1 "  and  she  shed  so  many 
tears,  tJiat  the  hands  of  the  widow  were  all  wet. 
"  Do  not  refuse  me,"  she  continued, "  if  you  have  the 
heart  of  a  woman  I  I  will  pray  for  you  and  for  your 
son  all  the  days  of  my  life  I  Judge  of  our  sorrow  by 
the  sorrow  that  is  on  you  I  Mercy  I  mercy!  in  the 
name  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ." 

The  unhappy  mother  remained  long  sunk  in 
gloomy  silence ;  but  at  last  her  heart  melted  and 
she  wept.  Then  followed  sobs  and  spasms. 
Marion  took  her  in  her  arms,  kissed  her  hands  and 
her  cheeks,  drew  her  head  to  her  bosom  and  mingled 
her  own  teafs  with  hers.  When  the  night  was  fiulen 
they  were  still  on  that  cold  hearthstone,  locked 
in  each  other's  arms,  and  the  mother  was  talking 
of  her  son.  She  recounted  all  his  childhood  ana 
youth ;  the  days  when  he  was  so  ill,  and  she  thought 
Bhe  was  about  to  lose  him,  and  disputed  him  with 
death ;  the  tenderness  he  had  for  her  in  the  midst 
of  his  irregular  life :  she  excused  his  crimes  as  she 
best  could,  for  there  was  something  of  the  zealot  in 
her  nature,  and  she  had  sucked  t£e  bloody  milk  of 
civil  war ;  but  the  sentiments  of  the  woman  and 
mother  resumed  their  sway,  and  then  she  was  stirred 
to  pity  at  the  lot  of  the  luifortunate  whom  she  held 
in  her  arms. 

She  knew  all  the  detsdis  of  the  assassination  of 
Brossard,  and  knew  of  two  women  in  Elven  who, 
like  herself,  could  testify  to  the  innocence  of  the 
brothers  Nayl.  The  refractories  had  got  them  away 
for  fear  that  the  example  of  Jean  Pierre,  if  he  joined 
his  regiment,  would  become  contagious.  Thev  had 
.  kept  the  brothers  with  them  as  prisoners,  and  forced 
them  to  be  present  at  the  murder  of  Brossurd  for 
the  sake  of  compromising  them. 

Marion  reproached  herself  for  the  passionate 


throbbings  of  her  Heart,  that  leaped  lor  gladness  in 
this  hoi^  of  mourning. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day  she  went  to  the  cnr^  to  im- 
plore his  assistance,  and  visited  with  him  the  two 
women  whoin  the  widow  had  designated  to  her. 

We  saw  her  coming  back  on  Sunday.  Vespers 
were  just  over  as  she  stopped  at  my  lodging,  for  she 
wished  to  tell  me  the  good  news  before  even  pro- 
ceeding to  M.  Jourdan's.  The  worthy  advocate 
was  nearly  stifled  with  emotion.  He  ki^d  Marion 
on  both  cheeks,  and  dragged  us  away  to  the  King's 
attorney.  M.  Hervo  was  so  violentiy  affected  ms 
for  a  moment  to. alarm  us;  but  he  quickly  recov- 
ered himself  and  declared  that  he  must  set  off 
straightway  for  Elven,  vrith  M.  Jourdan  and  my- 
self, to  receive  juridically  the  depositions  of  the 
three  women.  He  insisted  that  Marion  should  stay 
at  his  house,  and  intrusted  her  to  the  care  of  Ma- 
ame  Hervo,  who  received  her  like  a  mother. 

When  we  had  the  depositions  in  regular  form  he 
came  on  with  us  to  Bignan,  where  he  had  a  new 
description  made  of  the  premises,  and  from  there  to 
Saint  Allouest^  where,  guided  by  these  new  indict 
tions,  he  was  also  able  to  collect  evidence  of  impor- 
tance. »We  had  only  to  leave  him  to  himself;  he  was 
as  full  of  ardor  as  ourselves,  and  heeded  neither 
trouble  nor  fatigue.  On  returning  to  Vannes  he  de- 
clared his  intention  of  going  to  Caen  in  person.  His 
wife  told  us  that  he  had  had  no  rest  from  the  day 
that  the  doubt  broke  on  his  mind. 

During  all  the  hearing,  which  was'brief^  he  was 
to  be  seen,  in  citizen's  dress,  behind  the  advocate- 
general,  who  conducted  cases  before  the  jury  of  the 
Calvados.  When  tiiis  officer  rose  to  state  that  he 
should  not  plead  the  accusation,  M  Hervo  exhibited 
more  emotion  than  the  three  brothers,  whom  this 
announcement  was  to  restore  to  liberU-  and  life. 
Marion  rested  heavily  on  my  arm,  for  sne  could  no 
longer  support  herseu*.  At  this  last  moment,  when 
nothing  was  left  for  her  but  to  gather  the  fruit  of 
her  coura^,  her  strength  abandoned  her.  Jean 
Louis  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  her,  and  regarded  her  as 
we  might  regard  an  angel.  The  jury  took  no  time 
for  defiberation.  In  five  minutes  their  verdict  was 
rendered,  and  the  accused  were  again  led  in.  After 
having  formally  pronounced  their  acquittal,  the 
president,  in  a  voice  touched  by  emotion,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  religious  silence,  addressed  them  as  fill- 
lows  :  — 

"  Yvonic,  Jean  Pierre,  and  Jean  Louis  Nayl,  a 
deplorable  fatality  has  laid  on  you  the  responsibil- 
ity of  a  crime  which  you  had  done  all  in  your  power 
to  prevent.  The  ordeal  which  yon  have  under- 
gone has  been  terrible ;  you  come  out  of  it  not  only 
mnocent,  but  worthy  the  sympathy  and  respect  of 
all  men.  May  the  affectionate  solicitude  tiiat  has 
accompanied  you  hitherto  soften  the  bitterness  of 
your  memories.  In  restoring  you  to  liberty,  the 
Court  is  happy  to  associate  itself  with  your  joy  and 
with  that  of  the  most  worthy,  most  courageous^  no- 
blest of  women  —  " 

The  judge  president  shed  tears  while  uttering  the 
last  words  and  there  were  few  in  the  room  not 
tempted  to  follow  his  example.  At  this  juncture, 
and  as  the  Court  was  about  to  rise,  M.  Hervo  left  his 
place,  and  cros^ng  the  entire  length  of  the  hall, 
came  up  to  the  accused  holding  out  nis  arms.  One 
cry  broke  out  firom  the  audience  when  they  saw 
him  surrounded  and  embraced  by  the  three  broth- 
ers. 

When  we  found  ourselves  together  asrsun,  in  the 
small  inn,  on  the  Falaise  road,  'vniere  we  nad  alight- 
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ed,  I  do  not  believe  the  whole  world  offered  a  8pcc- 
tacle  worthier  the  eye  of  Heaven. 

Yvonic  is  to-dav  vicar  of  Gudhenno. 

It  would  be  indiscreet  for  me  to  speak  of  the  im- 
portant part  played  by  one  of  his  brothers  in  1848. 
As  for  Marion,  she  is  as  gentle  and  as  modest  as  if 
she  had  never  had  any  other  merit  than  Uiat  of 
bringing  np  her  children  well,  and  fondly  loving  her 
hnsMuad. 


POPULAR  SONGS  OF  THE  LAST  HALF- 
CENTURY. 

BT  JOHN  HULLAU. 

The  student,  whether  of  music  or  manners,  may 
add  a  good  deij  to  his  knowledge  of  both  by  an  oc- 
casional inspection  of  oi\e  of  those  dilapidated  folio 
volumes,  lettered  "  Vocal  MuAic,"  or  "  Songs,  &c.** 
which,  though  less  numerous  than  they  were  a 
few  years  since,  still  now  and  then  come  under  the 
hand  or  the  eye,  more  often  on  the  book-stall  than 
the  music-desK.  They  are  touching  memorials  of 
another  age,  these  decayed  and  out-at-elbows  tomes, 
of  an  age  not  very  distant  from  our  own  in  point  of 
time,  but,  in  feeling,  opinion,  taste,  and  manners 
of  life,  how  far  removed  I 

Catholicity  in  excess  is  not  the  failing  of  the  av- 
erage musician ;  and  he  will  perhaps  find  little  that 
he  can  like  in  these  old  music-books.  Yet  it  may 
not  be  useless,  nor  ought  it  to  be  uninterestine,  to 
trace,  by  the  analysis  of  typical  specimens  of  eauch 
epoch,  the  progress  in  England,  since  the  latter  part 
01  the  last  centur}',  of  a  very  important  —  certainly 
the  most  popular  —  branch  of  musical  composition, 
the  Vocal  Solo. 

The  music-book  of  seventy  or  eighty  years  since  — 
that  expressive  and  faithful  record  of  the  tastes  and 
powers  of  out  grandmothers  —  will  generally  be 
found  to  contain  songs  by  one  or  other,  generally 
bjr  several,  of  the  following  composers :  Storace, 
ifelly.  Carter,  Dibdin,  Shield,  Arnold,  Hook,  Davy, 
Percy,  Braham,  and  Jackson,  of  Exeter.  Of  Su>- 
THce,  facile princeps  among  these,  certainly  in  science 
and  knowledge  of  effect,  perhaps  also  in  invenrion, 
there  would  be  "  Where  tne  silvered  Waters  roam  " 
(from  The  Pirates), «  The  Sapling  Oak  "  (from  The 
ISiege  of  Belgrade),  or  "  With  lowly  Suit  and  plain- 
tive Ditty  "  (from  No  Song  No  Supper\  Of  Kelly 
we  should  find  "  No  I  my  Love,  No  I"  nrom  Of  Age 
To-Morrow) ;  and  of  Carter,  the  inevitaole  "  O  Nan- 
ny, wilt  thou  gang  with  me  ?  ** — like  "  Auld  Robin 
Uxjy,"  2^  pseudo-Scoidsh  song. 

Tte  prolific  genius  of  Dibdin  —  the  poet,  the  com- 
poser, and  the  singer  —  would  be  represented  by 
"Tom  Bowling,"  "Then  Farewell,  my  trim-built 
Wherry,"  "Saturday  Night  at  Sea,'^  or  "Poor 
Jack";  and  that  of  Uie  more  ambitious  Shield,  by 
"  Ere  around  the  huge  Oak,"  "The  Death  of  Tom 
Moody,"  "  Whilst  \nth  Village  Maids  I  stray,"  or 
«  The  Wolf."  Another  bass  air,  "  Flow,  thou  regal 
purple  Stream,"  would  remind  us  of  Arnold,  to 
whose  editorial  labors  Church  musicians  and  the 
admirers  of  Handel  owe  so  large  a  debt  of  gratitude. 
Hook  will  have  contributed  "The  Lass  of  Rich- 
mond Hill,"  "  Tanr  awhile  with  me,  my  Love,"  or 
"Twas  within  a  Mle  o*  Edinlm)'  Town,"  another 
forgery  on  the  Scottish  muse;  Davy,  "Just  like 
Love,"  and  "  The  Bay  of  Biscay  " ;  Fercy,  "  Wap- 
ping  Old  Stairs  " ;  and  Braham,  like  Dibdin,  com- 
poser, Fjnzer,  and  even,  on  occasion,  poet,  "  Slow 
VToke  the  Light,"  "  No  more  by  Sorrow  chased,"  or 
"  The  Bird  &  yonder  Cage  confined."    Jackson's 


laurels  were  for  the  most  part  won  in  other  fields, 
but  a  volume  such  as  that  we  are  considering  would 
hardly  have  been  held  complete  without  "Encom- 
passed in  an  Angel's  Frame,"  or  "  When  first  this 
humble  Roof  1  uiew."  In  addition  to  these  songs 
by  contemporary  composers,  wc  should  find  at  least 
one  "  favorite  song  by  Mr.  Handel,"  probably  "  An- 
gels ever  bright  and  fair  " ;  and  more  than  one  by 
Ut.  Ame, "  Water  parted  from  the  Sea,"  or  "  When 
Daisies  pied,"  certainly  "  The  Soldier  tired."  Two 
or  three  anonymous  productions,  —  "  I  am  a  brisk 
and  sprightly  Lad,"  and  "  Since  then  I  'm  doomed," 
"  Pray  Goody,"  "  Over  the  Mountain  and  over  the 
Moor,"  and  "The  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland"*  — 
would  complete  the  volume. 

These  songs,  like  those  which  make  up  any  con- 
temporary young  lady's  collection,  are  of  very  un- 
equal merit  The  intervals  from  Storace  to  Kelly, 
from  Shield  to  Hook,  and  from  Jackson  to  Davy, 
are  severally  very  wide  ones ;  but  the  best  and  the 
worst  of  the  compositions  which  make  up  our  imag- 
inary volume  have  some  good  qualities  in  common. 
TTiey  are  almost  without  exception  melodious,  well 
fitted  to  the  words,  and  "  becoming  to  the  voipfe  " ;  f 
and  in  those  of  them  which  rise  above  the  level  of 
mere  tune,  though  there  is  no  serious  attempt  at  de- 
veloping or  pursuing  musical  ideas  to  their  utmost 
consequences  (the  distinguishing  power  of  great 
masters,  ancient  or  modem),  the  passages  are  spon- 
taneous and  coherent,  and  grow  out  of  one  another 
naturally,  as  though,  once  set  growing,  they  could 
not  have  grown  otherwise. 

Moreover,  the  composers  of  these  contemporary 
"  favorite  "  songs  were  not  only  men  of  very  unequal 
powers,  but  of  very  various  ages.  In  the  last  decade 
of  the  last  century  some  of  them  were  beginners, 
others  were  in  the  prime,  others  in  the  decline  of  life. 
Braham  had  just  entered  on  a  career  which  was  only 
to  end  in  our  own  time.  Shield  had  reached  "  the 
middle  of  the  journey  of  our  life  " ;  Jackson  was 
just  attaining  its  term ;  while  Storace,  like  Purcell, 
Liinley,  Mozart,  and  Schubert,  had  already  furnished 
another  illustration  of  the  apothegm,  "  lliose  whom 
the  gods  love  die  young." 

Some  of  the  most  successful  productions,  there- 
fore, of  the  contributors  to  our  "  music-book,"  were 
subsequent  to  its  collocation ;  among  them,  for  in- 
stance, "  The  Death  of  Nelson,"  a  son^  which,  what- 
ever ita  shortcomings,  has  survived  by  more  than 
half  a  century  the  shock  caused  by  the  subject  of  it. 
It  is  still  popular. 

TTiese  composers,  whatever  their  merits,  whatever 
their  places  in  public  fhvor  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  were  destined  soon  to  suffer  an  eclipse,  from 
which  they  are  still  by  no  means  free,  from  the  ad- 
vent and  prolonged  course  of  a  composer  who  per- 
haps in  invention,  certainly  in  science,  taste,  and 
facility,  surpassed  them  all.  The  year  1809  is  sig- 
naJized  in  the  history  of  English  music  by  the  pro- 
duction of  The  Circassian  Bride  —  an  opera  (so 
called,  at  least,  in  those  days),  the  music  of  which 
was  the  composition  of  Henry  fmore  recently  Sir 
Henry)  Bishop.  From  this  epocn  to  the  ^ear  of  his 
death  Tin  1860),  a  period  of  fitty  years,  Bishop  kept 
his  hold  on  the  public  ear  more  firmly  than  any 
English  predecessor  or  contemporary.  Not  that  he 
was  without  rivals,  —  and  formidable  rivals  too ;  not 
that  he  was  either  the  greatest  genius  or  the  most 


*  No  loDfer  wngmjmwu.    The  Rfeftiehet  of  Mr.  Chappell  bftre 
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learned  and  skilful  musician  of  bis  a^e  and  coun- 
try ;  but  that  he  was  for  a  ^reat  lengUi  of  time  the 
only  Englishman  who  exercised  musical  genius  and 
learning  in  that  exact  proportion,  and  in  those  par- 
ticular directions,  witnout  which  public  favor  at 
once  great  and  permanent  is  unattainable  to  a  mu- 
sical composer.  For,  the  most  distinguished  con- 
temporaries of  Bishop)  in  his  early  days  at  least, 
were  none  of  them  his  rivals.  Of  our  four  best  glee 
composers,  Webbe,  Stevens,  Callcott,  and  Horsley, 
none  attempted  the  musical  drama ;  nor  can  any  vo- 
cal solos  by  these  masters,  at  all  comparable  in  ex- 
cellence or  in  quantity  to  their  oart-music,  be  named 
which  could  have  competed  witn  like  works  of  Bish- 
op, in  popular  estimation.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Wesley,  so  many  of  whose  noble  compositions 
are,  it  is  believed,  still  withheld  from  us ;  oi  Crotch, 
William  Russell,  J.  StaflTord  Smith,  Benjamin 
Cooke,  Spofforth,  Danby,  and  others.  Partial  ex- 
ceptions might  be  made  in  favor  of  two  or  three  of 
these ;  for  Webbe  wrote  one  very  successful  song, 
"  The  Mansion  of  Peace  " ;  and  Callcott's  "  Angel 
of  Life,"  «  Friend  of  the  Brave,"  and  "  Sisters  of 
Acheron  " ;  and  Horsley's  "  When  shall  we  Three 
meet  Again,"  "M^  Harp,"  and  "The  Tempest," 
continue  to  find  willing  performers,  if  not  always 
willing  listeners.  But  granting  these  the  utmost  al- 
lowance of  merit  and  public  favor,  what  are  thev  to 
the  long  succession  of  compositions  at  once  admi- 
rable and  popular  by  these  same  masters,  which  any 
experienced  j^arf-singer  could  enumerate,  with  or 
without  a  moment's  notice  ? 

Who  will  venture  —  with  any  hope  of  arriving 
at  the  end  of  the  list — to  enumerate  Sir  Henry 
Bishop's  songs,  the  product  (and  hardly  the  chief 
product)  of  an  artistic  life  of  fifty  years,  no  day  of 
which  could  have  been  passed  "  without  a  line  "  ? 
He  was  *^ concerned  in"  about  seventy  musical 
dramas  in  all :  few  of  them,  it  is  true^  operas  in  Ihe 
proper  sense  of  the  wbrd,  but  all  of  them  supported, 
adorned,  and  enriched  by  a  wealth  of  musical 
thought  which  no  fireauency  or  extent  of  call  seemed 
i^le  to  exhaust.  With  the  concerted  music  of 
Bishop  we  are  not  now  concerned ;  it  is  onlv  with 
his  songs  we  have  to  do.  Their  number,  which  we 
have  no  means — perhaps  now  there  are  no  means 
— of  ascertaining,  is  not  to  be  estimated  even  ap- 
proximatelv  by  that  of  the  dramas  to  which  he 
contributed  music.  Many,  especially  of  his  later 
airs,  are  essentially  of  the  class  of  chamber  music ; 
and  if  he  sometimes  borrowed  a  phrase  or  a  section 
fiK>m  a  so-called  "  national "  melody,  he  fi^quently 
lent  to  that  oflen  venr  inane  production  its  single 
peculiarity  or  its  single  grace. 

For  many  years,  however,  afier  his  first  dramatic 
success,  the  theatre  must  have  furnished  Bishop 
with  occupation  sufficient  for  the  most  productive 
and  inde&tizable  of  musieal  composers.  We  have 
before  us  a  fist  (certainly  not  complete)  of  his  drsn 
matic  productions,  which,  between  the  year  1806, 
when  he  made  his  first  essays,  and  the  year  1824, 
which  closes  his  first  period,  number  six^-eisht, — 
nearlv  four  per  annum  for  eighteen  years!  His 
part  in  man^  of  these  pieces  was  limited  to  instru- 
mentation (in  which  no  precedent  EogUsbman  had 
shown  anything  like  the  same  skill)  and  arrange- 
ment, L  e.  correcting,  curtailing,  or  expanding  oth- 
er people's  music;  but  to  others  he  made  larse 
contributionB  of  original  matter,  —  overtures,  meb- 
dramatie  ipnsic,  concerted  pieces,  and  songs.  Among 
other  undertakings  he  was  actively  concerned  in  a 
species  of  Shakesperian  revival,  happily  not  imi- 


tated since,  which  cons^isted  in  turning;  the  draznaf 
of  our  great  poet  into  melodramas  with  music  To 
these  expenments  we  owe  some  of  the  best  of 
Bishop's  songs.  "By  the  Simplicity  of  Venus* 
Doves,"  "  Should  he  upbraid,"  and  "  Bid  me  dis- 
course," are  all  that  are  lefl  to  us  of  these  |Mrof- 
anations  of  Shakespeare, — profiinations,  however, 
which  it  might  be  said  they  all  but  justify. 

No  English  dramatic  musician  in  any  way  worthy 
of  comparison  with  Bishop  appeared  during  the 
first  years  of  his  career.  In  or  about  1820  the 
compositions  of  John  Bamett — who,  as  a  hoyt 
had  attained  considerable  reputation  as  a  dramatic 
singer — began  to  excite  attention,  and  to  be 
treated,  though  sometimes  with  severity,  always 
with  consideration,  by  the  musical  cridcs  of  thotse 
days.  The  songs  of  Mr.*  Bamett,  like  diose  of  Sir 
Henrv  Bishop,  are  by  no  means  exclusively  oper- 
atic, but  the  majority  of  the  most  popular  owe  tneir 
existence  to  the  stage.  "  The  light  Guitar,"  "  Rise, 
gentle  Moon,"  and  others  which  keep,  and  are 
likely  to  keep,  their  hold  on  public  &vor,  are  many 
of  them  the  sole  remaining  memorials  of  dramas  of 
which  they  were,  no  dom>t,  the  most  interesdng 
features;  and  << Farewell  to  the  Mountain,"  an^ 
«*  Deep  in  a  Forest  Dell,"  are  integral  part?  of  the 
Mountain  Sylph — of  all  the  operas  (properlv  so 
called)  yet  produced  bv  an  Englishman  that  which 
seems  to  us  the  most  likely  to  hve. 

The  transition  firom  Mr.  Bamett  to  Mr.  Balfe  is 
fiicilitated  by  the  &ct  of  their  temporary  rivalry , 
and  by  that  of  Mr.  Balfe  (like  Mr.  Bamett,  a  dra- 
matic singer^  having  played  a  principal  part  in  one 
of  the  latter^  operas,  FarinellL  The  fi»t  mention 
of  Mr.  BaUe  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  in 
The  Harmonicon  (Vol.  V.  p.  32),  wherein  a  compo- 
sition of  his  is  criticised  somsfvirhat  severely.  It 
is  spoken  of  as  **  a  song  which  evidently  means 
to  make  some  pretensions"  (sic).  After  a  com- 
plaint that  the  poetry  and  the  music  <' do  not  go 
on  smoothly  together,"  the  writer  oonclades  by 
observing,  not  altogether  grammatically,  that  **  there 
is,  however,  merit  m  parts  of  the  compodtion  which 
entitle  it  to  notice,  though  the  triteness  of  the  end- 
ing," &c.  &C.  Mr.  BaSe,  however  cast  down  by 
this  criticism  on  his  youthful  production,  smrived 
it,  and  became,  as  everybody  knows,  the  composer 
of  several  operas,  the  m»ority  of  which  met  with 
great  success.  To  the  m^  of  them  produced  in 
England.  The  Siege  of  RocheUcy  the  public  is  in- 
debted for  "  When  I  beheld  the  Andior  weidied  " ; 
to  another.  The  Maid  of  Artois,  for  the  stiu  more 
popular  <^  Light  of  other  Days,"  while  the  more 
Tecent  Bohemian  Girl  gave  occasion  for  **  I  dreamt 
that  I  dwelt  in  Marble  Halls,"  and  "  When  other 
Lips."  The  first-named  of  these  songs  was  "  created  " 
by  Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  then  in  his  senith,  and  the 
second  by  the  same  excellent  artist  and — a  comet- 
l^piston.  This  <<  cheap  and  nasty  "  trumpet,  which 
holds  the  same  relation  to  that  noble  instrument, 
the  trumpet  proper,  that  stucco  does  to  stone,  was 
in  those  "other  days"  comparatively  a  novehy, 
even  in  its  proper  place,  —  the  street  band.  In  com- 
bination with  a  barytone  or  any  other  voice  it  had 
assuredly  never  been  heard  within  the  walls  of  aa 
English  theatre.  The  town  fairly  "  went  mad  about 
it"  Mr.  Balfe's  graceful  but  somewhat  common- 
place melody  was  exalted  to  the  skies,  and  the 
brows  of  Mr.  Bunn,  the  author  of  the  words,  might 
have  ached  under  the  laurels  that  were  heaped 
upon  them.  The  poet  is  no  longer  with  us,  the 
voice  of  the  singer  is  mute,  the  lyre  of  the  moacian 
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is  nnstrong :  but  the  cometrhrpiston,  alas  I  still 
"rales,"  not  merely  **  tbe  camp,"  but  also  "the 
court  and  grove  *' ;  it  still  adulterates  the  orchestra, 
makes  "  quiet  streets  "  uninhabitable,  and  continues 
the  pulmonary  discipline  of  athletic  undergraduates 
during  the  brief  intervals  of  boating  and  cricket. 

Two  other  composers,  Edward  Loder  and  Rooke, 
became  candidates  for  operatic  fame  a  little  before 
and  a  little  after  the  production  of  Mr.  Barnett*s 
"  Mountain  Sylph."  Mr.  Loder  made  a  consider- 
able impresfflon  W  his  **  Nouijahad,"  a  work  which, 
did  the  success  of  operas  depend  entirely  on  music, 
would  have  succeeded  thorousrhly.  But  the  "  book  " 
(the  old  story^  was  found  dull,  and  though  the  mu- 
sic was  voted  ueautiful  and  musician-like,  the  opera, 
as  a  whole,  ceased  to  be  performed.  Not  so  indi- 
vidual pieces  in  it;  a  trio  and  at  least  one  scn^— 
"  There 's  a  Light  in  her  laughing  Eye  "  —  arc  still 
occasionally  heard,  in  the  concert-room,  and  more 
often  in  the  private  circle.  The  presentation  ^of 
Mr.  Jtooke's  first  and  most  successful  opera, 
"  Amelie,"  which  had  been  waited  for  many  years, 
was  nearly  adjourned  sine  die  at  last  by  a  ludicrous 
incident.  The  opera,  when  accepted,  partially  re- 
hearsed, and  even  advertised,  was  found  to  be  not 
yet  instrumented.  The  necessity  for  this  operation 
had  never  occurred,  till  a  band  rehearsal  had  been 
called,  to  manager,  musical  director,  or  composer. 
After  a  most  inopportune  delay  of  several  weeks, 
"  AmeUe  "  made  its  appearance,  and  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  scene  for  many  successive  ni2;hts.  Some 
of  the  songs  in  it,  "  My  Boyhood's  Home "  and 
"  Under  the  Tree  "  (admirably  sung  by  Mr.  Man- 
vers),  are  still  in  circulation,  and  maintain  consid- 
erable favor. 

•  Three  dramatic  composers,  contemporaries,  for 
some  years  at  least,  though  we  know  not  their  com- 
parative a^es,  —  Tbomas  (Tom)  Cooke,  Alexander 
Lee,  and  Herbert  Rodwell  (a  pupil  of  Bishop),  — 
contributed  each  their  quota  to  tne  stock  of  popu- 
lar songs.  The  success  of  Cooke's  **  Love's  Kitor- 
nella "  claims  especial  notice  from  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  made,  not  by  a  professed  vocalist,  but 
by  an  actor,  Mr.  Wallack,  who  rather  said  than 
sung  it,  and  created  a  great  sensation  at  the  time 
by  his  intelligent,  original,  and  effective  delivery. 
Lee  was  the  composer  of  many  favorite  songs,  — 
of  "  Away,  away  to  the  Mountain's  Brow,"  "  Come, 
dwell  with  me,^  and  *'Tho  Soldier's  Tear";  and 
Rodwell  (who  from  time  to  time  just  indicated  the 
possession  of  powers  which  he  never  thoroughly 
put  forth)  exhibited  unmistakable  inventiveness  in 
melody  in  "  TTiev  mourn  me  dead  in  my  Father's 
Halls/'  and  "  TlJe  Banks  of  the  bhie  Moselle."  He 
also  set  the  songs  in  an  adaptation  of  Mr.  Harrison 
Ainsworth's  Jack  Sheppard ;.  among  others,  "  1^ 
my  dolly.  Pals,"  and  "  Jolly  Nose,"  Uie  approbation 
0!"^ which  among  the  class  best  able  to  juagc  of  them 
is  said  to  have  been  unequivocal. 

Charles  Edward  Horn,  a  dramatic  singer  as  well 
as  composer,  made  severed  successful  hits,  off  as 
well  as  on  the  stage.  Among  the  latter,  "  Cherry 
ripe,"  which  first  fell  from  the  lips  of  Madame  Ves- 
tns,  in  days  "  when  ail  was  young,"  has  become  a 
national  melody;  among  the  former,  "I've  been 
roaming,"  "  The  deep,  deep  Sea,"  and  "  Through 
the  W«>d  "  rthe  last  two  favorite  songs  of  the  la- 
mented Malibran)  have  lost  little  of  their  former 
popularity. 

A  musician  of  great  accomplishment,  —  a  Ger- 
man by  birth,  but  whom  (like  Handel  and  for  like 
reasons)  we  have  got  to  think  of  as  one  of  ourselves, 


— Jules  Benedict,  is  the  composer  of  several  English 
operas.  The  name  of  a  song  in  one  of  them,  "  Rage, 
tnou  angry  Storm,"  has  come  under  our  eye  in  con- 
cert programmes  more  than  once  very  recently; 
while  another,  "  By  the  sad  Sea  Waves,"  a  raxe  ex- 
ample of  refined  and  individual  melody,  must  form 
part  of  every  contemporary  contralto's  repertory. 

Some  of  the  successAil  productions,  dramatic  and 
other,  of  Vincent  Wallace  and  George  Macfarren, 
though  more  recent,  are  still  sufficiently  remote  to 
claim  a  place  in  this  article.  Those  of  Mr.  Wallace 
too,  have,  alas !  come  to  an  end.  His  talent  was, 
perhaps,  more  happily  exercised  in  the  concerted 
piece  than  the  solo,  —  especially  the  solo  with  its 
accompaniment  reduced  to  drawing-room  dimen- 
sions: for  his  instrumentation  was  very  skilfuL 
Like  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr.  Macfarren  is  a  great  master 
of  combined  effect,  vocal  and  instrumentaL  As 
"Iho  greater  includes  Uie  less,"  he  is  the  composer 
of  many  minor  works  which  have  found  favor  as 
well  with  the  many  as  with  the  few. 

Theatrical  performance  is  for  the  musical  compo- 
ser the  most  efficient  of  all  modes  of  advertisement ; 
and  that  which  is  first  heard  within  theatrical  waUs 
starts  with  advantages  unattainable  through  any 
other  mode  of  presentation.  Nevertheless,  some 
of  the  most  popular  as  well  as  some  of  the  best  Eng- 
lish songs  of  this  century  have  altogether  wantd 
the  support  of  dramatic  situation,  and  have  owed 
t^eir  success  to  thc^r  intrinsic  merit  or  their  felici- 
tous rendering  in  the  concert-room.  We  have  col- 
lected a  large  number  of  examples,  to  which  it 
would  no  doubt  be  possible  to  add  as  many  more. 
The  difficulty  in  dealing  with  them  is  solely  that  of 
choice.  Here  are  a  few,  in  approximate  chrono- 
lo^al  order. 

The  first  that  will  come  under  our  notice,  frmn 
their  number,  popularity,  and  the  length  of  time 
over  which  their  publication  was  spread,  are  those 
connected  with  the  name  of  Thomas  Moore.  We 
leave  out  of  consideration  all  the  coUectiooJs  enti- 
tled Irish  MelodieSy  National  Melodies,  Evenings  m 
Greece,  &c.,  to  which  Mr.  Moore  contributed  words, 
and  Sir  John  Stevenson  very  indifferent,  and  Sir 
Henry  Bishop  vei^  ingenious,  <*  sympbooiies  add  ao- 
companiments.*'  ^or  shall  we  stop  to  estimate  the 
extent  to  which  thu  majority  of  these  National 
Melodies  are  in  any  sense  <*  national,"  i.  e.  anony- 
mous, ancient,  or  traditional  in  any  nation ;  or  how 
flEur  Evenings  in  Greece  were  the  results  of  "Even- 
ings at  home,"  —  home  being  very  much  to  the 
west  of  the  favored  land  '*  where  crew  the  arts  of. 
war  and  peace."  But  Moore  was  uie  avowed  com- 
poser as  well  as  author  of  many  favorite  songs,  and 
the  tiTiavowed  compofer  (it  is  believed)  of  many 
more.  He  was  an  unlearned  musician ;  and  an  un- 
learned musician  can  only  exhibit  invention,  if  be 
be  gifted  with  it,  in  melody ;  hardly,  even  in  mel- 
ody (melopoeia),  but  rather  in  tune,  the  rhythmical 
limits  at  least  of  which  are  of  necessity  very  nar- 
row and  unclastic.  Learned  or  unlearned,  liowev- 
cr,  the  composer  of  "  Young  Love  once  dwelt  in  an 
humble  Shed,"  "  My  Heart  and  Lute,"  ••  The  Wood- 
pecker," "  Those  Evening  Bells,"  and  «  Oft  in  the 
stilly  Night,"  found  a  road  to  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers  which  many  a  pundit  has  altogether  mis- 
taken, or  been  too  clumsy  to  travel. 

Two  of  Moore's  countrymen,  Augiistiue  Wade 
and  Samuel 'Lover  (the  latter  only  recently  lost  to 
the  three  arts  ho  practised  so  gracefully),  have  been 
very  successful  song-writers :  like  Moore,  too,  eet- 
ting  their  own  verses.    "  Meet  Me  by  Moonlight  ** 
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and  ^  Love  was  once  a  little  Boy  "  are,  after  some 
forty  years,  still  in  circulation ;  and  <<  The  Angel's 
Whisper"  (a  more  recent  production,  "running 
hard*^  some  of  the  best  of  Moore's)  will  always  find 
a  sympathetic  audience  when  rendered  by  a  sympa^ 
thetic  voice. 

A  native  of  Wales,  the  late  John  Parry, — the 
father  of  our  musical  Gravami,  —  is  the  composer  of 
a  song,  "  Jenny  Jones,"  whose  popularity  was  so 
great,  and  had  been  so  long  enjoyea,  that  about  the 
year  1835,  Mr.  Charles  MsSiiews  introduced  it  in  a 
dramatic  piece,  and  sang  it "  in  character,"  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  a  '<  national  melody."  Mr. 
Parry  of  course  put  forward,  and  easily  established 
his  claim  to  the  parentage  of  ''  Jenny,"  whose  un- 
looked-for turn  in  the  wheel  of  Fortune  was,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  advantageous  to  her  progenitor.  Mr. 
Parry  was  tibe  composer  too  of  a  very  pretty  ballad, 
"  Nwah,  the  PHde  of  Kildare,"  whicn  his  son,  be- 
fore his  specialty  had  been  revealed  to  him,  used  to 
sinff  very  sweetly. 

Those  amateurs  whose  recollections  extend  to 
forty  years  since  will  hardly  have  forgotten  a  novel- 
ty in  musical  publications  of  about  that  date,  the 
employment  of  lithography  (then  a  new  art)  in  the 
decoration  of  music-titles.  This  fashion  enioyed 
but  a  short  life,  though  a  busy  one.  For  a  tune  it 
^seemed  as  impossible  for  a  sons  to  come  out,  want- 
ing a  pictorial  frontispiece,  as  ror  a  gentleman  to  go 
out,  wanting  his  hat  and  coat.  Whatever  the  sub- 
ject,— meeting  or  parting,  absence  or  presence, 
mominz  or  evening,  plant  or  flower,  soldier  or  saint, 
bird  or  l)east,  —  there  met  you  on  the  wrapper,  he, 
she,  or  it;  the  creature,  animate  or  inanimate, 
whose  jojB  or  sorrows,  pleasures  or  pains,  phases 
or  sensatioiis,  you  proposed  to  sing  or  hear  sung 
about. 

One  of  l2ie  first  of  these  applications  of  pictorial 
art  was  to  an  cispiratiaru  Not  that  the  aspiration 
was  depicted  but  the  thing  whose  state  of  existence 
was  aspired  to.  "  I  'd  be  a  Butterfly,"  with  a  por- 
trait 01  the  ideal  one,  made  its  appearance  one 
morning  in  Mr.  Willis's  shop-window  (he  occupied 
a  portion  of  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly),  and  in 
a  few  days  half  musical  England  -r  the  better  half 
—  was  smitten  with  an  overpowering,  resistless  rage 
for  metempsychosis.  The  success  was  astounding, 
and  of  course  be^at  i^ountless  imitations,  the  majoi^ 
ity  of  which  attained  only  superficial  successes.  It 
was  easier  to  imitate  the  wrapper  of  *^  I  'd  be  a  But- 
terfly "  than  the  elegant  verses  and  pretty  tune  in- 
side it.  These  were  Uie  work  of  Mr.  Haynes  Bayly, 
whose  future  proved  a  Ion?  career  of  prosperity  as 
a  sonz-writer.  Many  of  his  subsequent  productions 
equaUed  in  popularity  that  just  named,  and  one  of 
them,  "  O  no,  we  never  mention  her,"  probably  ex- 
ceeded it. 

It  must  have  been  about  this  time,  too,  that  an- 
other fashion  in  song-making  sprung  up,  and,  like 
the  illustration  fashion,  flourished  for  a  time  vigor- 
ously, that  of  following  a  successful  song  by  an 
"  answer  "  to  it,  —  a  form  of  piracy  against  which  the 
law  of  copyright  fbmished  no  protection.  Thus  "  I  'd 
be  a  Butterfly  "  was  "  answered  "  by  "  I  'd  be  a  Nishtr 
ingale,"  or  "  I  'd  be  an  Antelope."  Not  only  so,  l)ut 
the  answer  occasionally  assumed  the  form  of  protest 
or  contradiction ;  and  a  poet  was  not  lon^  wanting 
to  assert  that  he  'd  "  no<  be  a  butterfly  bom  in  a 
bower,"  &c.,  but  something  else.  These  trespasses 
on  reclaimed  around  were  very  numerous.  Dfr. 
Bamett's  pc^mar  song,  **  Rise,  ^ntle  Moon,"  we 
remember  to  have  bben  followed  by  «  Rise,  gentle 


Star  " ;  and  Mr.  Bayly*s  "  O  no,  we  never  mention 
her,"  by  "  O  yes,  we  often  mention  her,"  —  or  him, 
as  best  suited  the  sex  or  taste  of  the  singer.  We 
do  not  recollect  whether  any  answer  was  evoked  by 
a  very  popular  air, "  We  met " ;  if  so  it  should  hare 
been,' and  no  doubt  was,  "  We  cut" 

Not  a  few  of  the  popular  son^  of  the  first  half 
of  this  century  are  the  compositions  of  mnsiciaim 
hi^ly  distinguished  in  other  oranches  of  their  art, 
and  who,  as  it  were, ''  awoke  and  found  themsehres 
famous  "  in  this.  Thus  the  admired  Church  com- 
poser, Thomas  Attwood,  made  himself  known  to  a 
still  larger  public  bv  his  setting  of  Campbell's 
"  Soldier's  Dream,"  his  one  succeraful  essay  in  that 
direction.  A  sinde  sacred  song,  too,  fiom  an 
oratorio  by  M.  P.  King,  "  Eve's  Lamentation,"  be- 
came, and  we  believe  still  remains,  a  great  fiivorite 
with  sopranos  of  limited  means. 

Other  popular  son^s,  not  many,  have  been  the 
productions  of  musicians  (<*  mngie-speech  Hamil- 
tons  "  of  their  art)  whose  existence  one  son^  onlr, 
and  that  a  success,  has  revealed  to  the  unimtiatea. 
We  remember  nothing  by  the  late  Earl  of  West- 
moreland which  imprngcd  on  the  public  ear  save 
the  eleeant  but  somewhat  feeble  '^B^demeer's 
Stream,^'  which  Mr.  John  Parry  used  to  ring  very 
often  and  very  well,  an  advantage  he  also  extended 
to  "  The  Maid  of  Llangollen,"  an  exceedin^y  pretty 
song,  by  a  certain  James  Clark,  by  Whom  no  other 
has  come  under  our  notice.  Nor  do  we  know  of 
anything  by  Mrs.  Philip  Millard  fbr  an  instant  to 
be  compared  with  "  Alice  Gray,"  one  of  those 
clear,  individual  melodies  which,  once  heard,  are 
learnt  for  life. 

In  or  about  the  year  1831  the  circle  of  rerident 
murical  composers  was  enlarged  by  the  arrival  in 
England  of  the  Chevalier  Sigismund  Neukommy  an 
amateur,  but  an  amateur  who  had  been  under  pro- 
fesrional  training,  and  who  could  even  boast  of 
having  been  the  ^upil  of  Joseph  Haydn.  The 
Chevalier  made  his  ddbut  here  as  a  composer  in 
*'  Napoleon's  Midnight  Beview,"  a  song  which,  not- 
withstanding some  shortcomings,  made  an  extraor- 
dinary sensation,  and  set  every  eye  and  ear  on  the 
watch  foT  the  next  utterance  of  the  composer.  This 
was  not  long  coming. 

The  Chevalier  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a 
coa^utor  in  the  best  and  the  mostprolific  of  mod- 
em English  song-writers,  —  Barry  ComwalL  Their 
first  joint  eflbrt  was  <<  The  Sea.'^  This  attained  a 
success  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  exceed 
and  unreasonable  to  expect  in  another  instance. 
It  was  sung  by  Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  to  whose  feeling 
^d  intelligence  —  exercised  on  words  so  clear,  yet 
so  deep,  so  sweet,  vet  so  strong — must  the  recep- 
tion of  the  song  be  mainly  attributed ;  fbr,  to  in- 
vert a  common  phrase,  the  muric  of  '*  The  Sea  **  is 
but  a  vehicle  for  the  verse,  being  made  up  of  com- 
monplace passages,  rather  roUicung  than  spirited, 
whicn,  however,  it  must  be  adnuttecC  ai^  pieced  to- 
gether with  considerable  skilL 

The  name  of  Barry  Cornwall  has  reminded  as  of 
a  curious  circumstance  connected  with  English  pop- 
ular son^s, — the  very  small  number  even  of  the 
lyrics  and  lyrical  passages — his  not  excepted — of 
the  great  poets  of  we  firstludf  of  this  century,  which 
have  been  set  to  music  with  any  rignal  success. 
How  little  is  there  *'  married  to  immoital "  mime  of 
Wordsworth,  of  Coleridge,  of  Southey,  of  Keats,  of 
Byron  I  Shelley  is  (strange  to  say)  the  principal  ex- 
ception :  of  Scott  and  Campbeli,  how  few  even  of 
ihe  verses  written  expressly  for  muric  have  been 
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happily  and  successfblly  set  I  Some  attempts,  more 
praiseworthj  as  attempts  than  as  results,  at  mnsical 
lUostration  of  Scott  might  be  named,  by  Dr.  Clarke 
TVliitfield  and  Mazzinghi.  But  even  Bishop,  sig- 
nalized by  the  author  of  Quentin  Durward  as  the 
mnsician  par  excellence  likely  to  ^  find  the  notes  " 
of  *'  County  Gruy,"  by  no  means  came  upon  the  rizht 
ones ;  and  when  he  failed  what  could  be  expected  of 
the  mob  who  entered  on  the  search  with  him  ?  Who 
has  ^  found  the  notes  "  to  **  Where  shall  the  Lover 
rest  ?  "  When  will  the  <'  Hebrew  Melodies  "  cease 
to  be  a  misnomer?  With  the  exception  of  the 
songs  by  Attwood  and  of  Dr.  Callcott,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  and  one, "  The  Last  Man,"  by 
a  musician  worthily  bearing  the  last  honored  name, 
we  can  hardly  call  to  mina  a  musical  illustration  of 
any  of  these  poets  which,  even  if  successful  at  first, 
has  held  its  own  in  public  or  private  for  any  length 
of  time. 

We  have  characterized  the  best  songs  of  the  end 
of  the  last  century  as  being  "  melodious,  well  fitted 
to  the  words,  and  becoming  to  the  voice."  The 
best  sonss  of  the  end  of  the  last  half-centary  (with 
which  this  r«>id  survey  must  oome  to  an  end)  are 
perhaps  equaltv  melodious,  but  not  quite  so  iuney : 
their  interest  is  not  so  exclnnvely  centred  in  the 
Yoice-pijEui.  The  majority  of  the  former  generally 
could  be,  and  aften  were,  performed  without  "  tlM 
instrument,"  the  duties  of  wnich  were  literally  those 
of  accompaniment.  The  instrumental  part  of  a 
modem  sonz  is  often  so  thoroughly  interwoven  with 
the  vocal,  that  to  pull  them  asunder  would  be  to 
reduce  a  &bric  to  its  raw  material  again.  In  this 
kind  of  song  invention  is  perhaps  less  severely  taxed 
—  certainly  the  want  of  it  is  less  easilv  detected — 
than  in  the  composition  of  self-supporting  tune,  hi 
that  fitness  to  the  words  which  consists  in  the  adap- 
tation of  music  generally  conformable  to  them  m 
spirit,  our  contemporaries  will  not  suffer  by  compar- 
ison with  their  predecessors;  in  attention  to  the 
accent  and  quantitv  of  each  individual  syllable  they 
are  decidedly  inferior.  Many  of  our  most  popular 
modem  songs  are  sadly  foulty  in  this  particular. 
More  than  one  instance  might  be  given  of  songs  by 
composers  of  repute  falsely  accented  from  beginning 
to  end. 

These  for  the  most  part,  however,  are  opera 
songs,  in  the  composition  of  which  recent  musicians 
have  stood  at  a  great  disadvantage.  The  ^*  poets  " 
of  Storace  and  his  contemporaries  were  men  like 
Sheridan,  Cumberland,  and  M.  G.  Lewis,  whose 
verses,  if  not  always  glowing  with  poetic  fire,  al- 
ways had  a  thought  in  them  mmmaticaUy  ex- 
pressed. Mr.  Bamett  and  Mr.  Balfe  have  had  to 
Bet,  and  have  succeeded  in  setting,  to  music  emo- 
tions and  situations ;  but  the  "  poetiy  "  with  which 
they  have  had  to  deal  could  of  itself  have  been  no 
more  suggestive  of  musical  thought  than  the  multipH- 
cation-t^le  or  Bameau's  Gazette  de  Hollande.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  the  majoritr  of  modem  sonzs 
are  less  <<  vocal "  than  those  of  the  last  a^  This 
might  have  been  expected.  The  prodigiously  in- 
creased importance  of  instrumental  music  during 
the  last  three  quarters  of  a  century  has  naturally 
turned  the  attention  of  musical  students  to  instra- 
ments  '*  made  with  hands,"  somewhat  to  the  neglect 
of  that  oldest  and  noblest  of  instruments,  which  is 
the  work  of  a  Divine  Artificer :  — 

**  for  Ood  made  the  *  ohonae  *  and  maa  made  Uie  *  band.* " 
Whatever  relation  to  one  another  the  voice  and 


to  hold  in  the  <<  music  of  the  future,"  it  should 
npver  be  forgotten  that,  as  a  play  is  a  thing  to  be 
playedy  so  a  &ong  is  a  thing  to  be  sung;  and  that 
what  is  to  be  sung  must  be  singable,  i.  e.  "  becoming 
to  the  voice"  of  the  singer,  who  otherwise  can 
neither  utter  it  with  pleasure  nor  with  effect. 
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Notwithstanding  that,  since  the  period  at 
which  I  first  accosted  the  reader  in  ^ese  pages, 
gray  has  something  minded  with  our  younger 
Drown,  it  may  not  be  wholly  without  interest  to  me 
fiftirer  portion  of  my  firiends  to  mention,  incident- 
ally, that  I  am  still  an  unsnared  being,  a  bright  old 
bachelor,  still  fiuthful  to  my  principles  of  fi^edom, 
still,  with  the  oombined  decision  and  courtesy  with 
which  one  honors,  and  repels,  the  efforts  of  a  per- 
severii^  foe,  resisting  eligible  opportunities  of  part- 
ing wim  that  blessing,  urbane,  but  inexorable,  I 
really  know  no  man  who  more  thoroughly  appre- 
ciates Uie  charming  qualities  of  the  otoer  sex,  or 
cherishes  a  deeper  sentiment  of  gratitude  fi>r  the 
still  greater  blesnngs  he  had  sometimes  believed 
them  not  unwilling  to  oonfer.  Cordially  recogniz- 
ing the  sagacious  provision  that  pr(^)0sal8  8£>uld 
proceed  from  our  side,  I  feel  that  I  must  else  not 
only  have  long  since  exhausted  all  acknowledged 
forms  of  negative,  but  that  the  perpetual  demand 
upon  one's  oest,  and  tenderest  sympathies  must 
have  seriously,  affected  my  nervous  system,  and 
terminated  in  —  say  sciatica,  if  nothing  worse. 

I  would  not,  for  worlds,  be  considerod  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  the  married  state,  ^^y  very 
far  fix>m  it.  I  have  a  positive  predilection  for  mat- 
rimonial Ufe,  provided  I  do  not  shar^  it,  and  look 
round  upon  the  ever-increasing  circle  of  its  victims 
with  something  of  that  feeling,  mournful,  indeed, 
yet  tender  and  humanizing,  with  which  one  ^azes 
on  the  sick  and  wounded  in  some  mighty  hospital. 

I  have  even  a  little  gallery  in  my  house,  sacred 
to  their  mimes.  Under  each  sad-eved  portrait, 
with  its  fiorced,  quivering  smile,  and,  not  unfire- 
qoently,  that  "  tamed "  look  never  seen  in  cage- 
bom  animals  of  the  fiercer  kind,  appears  the  date 
of  the  unfortunate  fellow's  birth  and  exec-— mar- 
riage, I  mean  —  and  I  am  sensible  of  few  things 
more  gratifying  than  to  sit,  smoking  (poor  lads  I 
you  never  smoked)  in  your  midst,  to  remember 
that  if  you  fell  easily,  you  bore  it  nobly,  and  to 
think  tmit,  but  for  a  too  ostentatious  embracing  of 
your  chains,  you  might  have  passed  for  happy 
men. 

One  of  you  (fes,  Balaam  Burkemyoung,  b.  1687, 
m.  1715,  you  may  well  trv  to  disarm  me  with  that 
deprecating  gaze),  earned  hypocrisy  to  the  ex- 
tent of  marrying  three  wives  1  Of  the  first,  history 
is  i{mte.  Between  the  last  two,  you  lie  buried.  In 
the  interesting  bas-relief  commemorating  that  cir- 
cumstance, you  are  tumins  your  back  to  the  one, 
and  bestowing  your  undivided  attention  on  the 
other.  Balaam,  this  is  suggestive.  Is  it — can  it 
be  two  to  one  that  vou  were  not  a  happy  spouse  ? 

Charley  Wing,  dear  old  boy,  your  wink  is  a 
transparent  humbug.  It  is  not  worth  one  dump. 
That  look,  recalled  with  difikulty  for  deceitful 
ends,  belongs  to  an  earlier  and  happier  period  of 
your  existence.  You  had  been  dead  throe  years 
(to  freedom)  when,  at  the  command  of  your  sov- 
ereign, Mrs.  Wing,  you  smiriLcd  for  these  effigies ! 
My  friend,  I  conseca»te  this  sip  of  grog  to  the  joy- 
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louder  in  praise  of  that  blest  condition  than  your- 
self. In  the  very  act  of  exulting  over  a  iallen 
brother,  whit  1  your  fix>t  sli^iped,  and  you  vanished 
over  the  dizzy  precipice,  with  Sibyl  Ureatbeed  of 
the  Grange. 

John  Adolphus  Burkemyoung  Parfitt  (b.  1789, 
m.  1880),  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  pass  upon  you 
the  severest  sentence  in  my  power  to  award,  don- 
victed  on  the  clearest  evi^nce,  your  marriaze-cer- 
tificate,  of  two  offences  of  tbe  highest  class  — 
treason,  sir,  and  perjurv — forgetftil  of  your  own 
Tolantaxy  vow  that  notning  should  induce  you  to 
marry,  you  deserted  the  ranks  of  bachelorl^ood 
upon  the  merest  provocation.  Life's  battle,  sir, 
had  hardly  begun,  when  you,  unhappy  man,  in- 
cited by  one  Agnes  Heckstetter  Williamson,  of 
Scarborough,  Yorkshire,  Spinster,  withdrew  pre- 
cipitately to  the  rear,  and  were  heard  of  no  more. 
You  are  hung,  sir,  well  hung  (lifht  from  the  left), 
and  may  you  be  as  happy  as  you  don't  deserve  1 

Philip  Bamstead  (b.  1800,  m.  much  regretted, 
1821),  tender  ^ars  recommend  to  mercy  only 
when  accompamed  by  the  weakness  and  instability 
incident  to  youth.  You  fell  in  love,  young  sir,  at 
seventeen.  Four  years  were  allotted  you  for  re- 
flection and  repentance.  In  vain.  On  the  day 
you  came  of  age,  you  married.  Human  depravity 
—  1  cannot  trust  myself  to  speak.  A  baronet  of 
my  acquaintance.  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  has  sagaciously 
remarked  that  certain  marriages  are  crimes  that 
bring  their  own  punishment.  You  were  a  grand- 
fether  at  forty ! 

And  now,  Tom  Burkemyoung,  the  younger, 
"  Whftt  shall  I  say  to  thee,  Lord  Scrope  ?  "  Friend 
of  my  youth,  I  knew  thee,  and  that  there  was,  in 
thy  whole  compontion,  not  love  enough  to  stir  the 
soul  of  a  flea.  Had  I  been  inquired  of,  by  cynic, 
what  man  is  safe?  I  should  have  unhesitatingly 
replied,  "  Tom,  Tom  Burkemyoung."  To  do  vou 
justice,  however,  you  practised  no  deceit  or  perfidy. 
The  woman  does  not  breathe  who  shall  taunt  you 
with  broken  vows.  Tom  lost  everything  he  pos- 
sessed, and  very  considerably  more,  through  the 
sudden  dissolution  of  the  Universal  Starch  and 
Stucco  Ck>mpany.  Comprehending  at  one  glance 
his  position,  Tom  put  himself  up  for  sale.  "Mv 
reserved  price,"  avowed  the  frank,  handsome  fel- 
low, "  is  two  hundred  thousand,  fifty  down."  Hfe 
was  bought  by  Mrs.  Curwig,  widow  of  the  eminent 
broker,  me  mark  of  whose  honored  head,  against 
his  favorite  pillar  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  is  still 
pointed  out  to  new-comers  with  pride  and  emotion. 
"  Sic  stabat  Curwig  "  was  to  have  been  inscribed 
over  the  spot  he  h^  "abandoned  for  another,  where 
time-bamins  are  no  more,  but  a  brother  magnate 
of  the  'Change  having  declared  that  he,  for  one, 
would  not  "  stab  at "  die  memory  of  his  old  friend, 
the  idea  was  prudently  relinquished.  Tom,  old 
boy,  health  to  you,  and  resignation.  I  salute  vou. 
After  all  (this  is  first-rate  "baccy),  B^ter  all,  my 
suffering  souls,'  I  have  riot  touched  upon  the  worst 
of  your  condition.  You  remind  me  of  the  meta- 
morphosed kings  in  Circe's  palace.  You  were 
once  men.  You  sank  into  husoands,  from  thence 
you  degenerated  into  sires.  In  this  moral  decrep- 
itude, you  received  the  ironical  title  of"  governor," 
your  gubernatorial  functions  being,  in  many  cases, 
exroessly  restricted  to  the  forking  out  of  cash. 

Your  case,  my  worthy  things,  is  hopeless.  Man's 
growing  wisdom  has  greatly  facilitated  the  cheaply 
and  ^xpeditbusly  getting  rid  of  wives.  But  with 
your  offspring  the  matter  is  different    The  law  of 
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£nffland,  like  a  benevolent  grandmother,  adopts 
both  parties,  and,  for  a  certain  period,  comi>els  the 
satisfactory  fulfilment  of  thoee  functions  you  as- 
sumed with  the  honorary  title  above  referred  to. 

Right  you  are,  my  excellent  creatures,  to  adapt 
yourselves  to  uncontrollable  circumstances;  but 
the  forced  exultation  under  which  you  strive  to 
conceal  your  disgrace  is  transparent  to  the  (badi- 
elor)  friends  who  love  you.  Uumbline  is  it  to  wit- 
ness the  first  feeble  efforts  of  some  hero  of  Bfiv 
fields,  to  control  the  struggles  of  that  formless  dab 
of  humanity  he  styles  his  "  son !  "  Melancholy, 
indeed,  is  we  spectacle  of  a  man  whose  dewing 
pen  has  moved  tne  social  world,  accosting  his  firtt- 
bom  as  topsy-mopsy-wocums !  It  seems  like  a 
grotesque  and  homble  dream,  begotten  of  German 
sausage  and  lager  beer,  that  I  once  surprised^  an 
individual  whose  poems  have  been  translated  into 
sundry  European  tongues,  entertaining  his  tyrantr 
baby  with  a  lyric  whose  conclu(fing  lines  are 
burned  iuto  my  memory,  to  this  effect :  — 

**  Bhlm-sham  pared iddle  mftrebooa  Uog'taag  — 
Bigdum  balladlgm  ky  me.'* 

Tears  gather  in  my  eyes  as  I  pen  these  unfbrgotten 
words  r  I  will  pay  one  bundled  pounds  to  any  in- 
dividual who  will  lessen  the  pang  by  proving  to 
me  that  they  are  susceptible  of  any  rational  ex- 
planation. *^  Ky  me  "  (whatever  they  may  mean) 
if  I  will  not  I 

Is  it  not  enough  that  the  dawning  reason  should 
be  bewildered  with  such  lizhts  as  these  ?  Must  it  be 
wantonly  misled  ?  It  is  my  oelief  that  your  baby  be- 
gins to  think  reason  lon^  before  its  teachers  conde- 
scend to  talk  it.  My  infantine  conmion  senfc  re- 
volted, I  remember,  against  the  suggestion  that  I 
should  hush-a-by  on  a  tree-top,  when  not  only  was 
there  a  secure  and  comfortable  nursery  at  hand,  bnt 
a  very  serious  mishap  likely  to  ensue  were  the  i&r- 
mer  proposition  adopted. 

Again :  that  "  Burkemyoung  "  docs  not  ihyme 
with  "  hunting  "  I  hold  to  be  an  insufficient  apology 
for  addressing  me  as  '*  bunting  " ;  nor  does  the  pros- 
pect of  being  wrapped  up  in  a  rabbit-skin  offer  saf- 
ncient  attractions  to  atone  for  such  unfied^iful  teach- 
ing. 

Is  it  imagined  that  children  are  bom  without  esn  ? 
An  error.  I  knew  a  yoimz  lady  who,  at  four  yevn 
old,  indignantly  resisted  the  attempt  in  Jack  and 
Jill,  to  reconcile  "  water  "  and  "  after,"  and  always 
held  to  the  improved  transatlantic  reading :  — 

**Jack  fell  down  and  broke  hU  croiro. 
And,  ir  JiU  did  n*t  —  she  oughter." 

From  these,  among  many  examples  of  a  similar 
nature,  I  am  led  to  imcr  that  there  is  something  in 
the  care  of  babies  highly  debilitating  to  the  intel- 
lectual man.  Consequently,  to  delegate  the  edoca- 
Uon  of  this,  oerhaps  inevitable,  nuisance,  to  the  fax 
whose  mental  progress  threatens  to  become  unhealib- 
fiiUy  rapid,  may  he  the  best  for  all  parties. 

Imvself  have  studiously  held  aloof,  and,  withooe 
fearful  exception,  recorded  some  while  since  in  these 
pages,  have  never,  that  I  wot  of,  been  in  direct  com- 
munication with  any  baby  living.  It  was,  therefbret 
not  without  serious  mental  disturbance  that  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  fix>m  mv  niece  MatUe,  married  and 
residing  Abroad,  referrmg  to  a  rash  promise  on  my 
part  to  come  and  see  her  firstrbom  son,  whenever 
that  astonishing  phenomenon  should  be  revealed. 

*<  Aware,  dear,"  continued  this  saucy  letter,  **  of 
rour  partialitpr  fbr  little  trots,  I  have  not  been  b  s 
huny  to  renund  you  of  your  promise;  but,  now, 
darhng  Babs  is  quite  a  little  man  **  (he  was  abont 
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two  and  a  half),  "  so  come  you  must.  I  do  assure 
you,  uncle,  he  is  not  a.  common  child,"  (if  he  had 
Deen,  my  curiosity  would  for  once  have  been  power- 
fully excited  I)  "  He  has  a  hooked  nose,  like  papa, 
ana  the  richest  little  barytone  voice. 

"  BQs  desire  to  see  his  godpapa  is  quite  touching." 
(This  remark  merely  proves  into  what  extremes  the 
naturally  truthful  mind  may  be  betrayed  by  enthu- 
siasm.^ "  The  moment  he  heai*d  you  were  expect- 
ed "  (So  p  "  he  began  saving  up  his  bits  of  sugar, 
and  woula  have  been  equally  generous  with  regard 
to  his  ma^esia,  but  that  circumstances  forbade  I  If 
you  could  only  see  him  tearing  his  little  cradle  cur- 
tains —  destructive  darling,  that  he  is ! "  (I  could 
almost  hear  the  kiss  that  accompanied  this  tribute^ 
"  Or  screaming  and  splashing  in  his  little  bath !  O 
dear,  dear !  won't  you  be  delighted  with  his  little 

Wl^'S  1 " 

Hal  Crumbs  of  comfort  I  My  godson's  ways 
were  little.  If  ways  of  some  sort  be  unavoidable, 
the  smaller  they  run  the  better.  A  hooked  nose, 
ha  ?  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  a  Jewish  baby ;  but, 
with  infants  of  my  own  persuasion,  the  little  dab  of 
putt}'  which  represents  the  early  stage  of  that  or- 
^an  simply  expresses  indecision  as  to  the  form 
It  will  eventually  adopt.  Let  us,  however,  hope 
that  the  curved  beak  foreshadows  greatness ;  at  all 
events,  that  decision  of  character  and  self-control 
which  (see  Julius  Caesar,  Arthur,  Di^e  of  Welling- 
ton, Sir  Henry  Morgan,  the  buccaneer,  and  others) 
quaiiA^  men  to  be  successful  leaders  of  men.  As 
touching  the  quality  of  my  godson's  voice,  that  must, 
for  the  present  remain  a  mystery,  a  slu*iek  in  bary- 
tone conveying  to  my  mina  no  more  distinct  idea 
than  that  of  a  railway  whistle  with  a  cold. 

My  journey,  as  luck  would  have  it,  was  made  in 
company  of  an  interesting  young  gentleman  about 
my  godson's  years.  There  was  something  contra- 
band, so  to  speak,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
been  introduced  into  the  carriage.  At  all  events, 
it  was  only  when  we  were  fairly  under  way,  and 
escape  impossible,  that  he  was  suddenly  bom,  as  it 
were,  from  a  basket  that  seemed  to  contm  nothing 
but  innocent  lace,  and  announced  his  presence  with 
a  Querulous  squall  that  might  have  served  for  a  sig- 
nal to  the  next  station.  The  pretty  little  mamma 
who,  with  a  nurse,  occupied  the  adjacent  seats, 
apolc^ized  so  sweetly  for  the  —  no  doubt,  to  her  — 
melocuous  disturbance,  that  I  felt  I  could  do  no  less 
than  express  myself  as  rather  gratified,  than  other- 
wise, at  the  prospect  of  our  joiumey  being  enlivened 
by  such  strains. 

"  You  are  fond  of  the  pets,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  ?  " 
remarked  my  fair  fellow-traveller,  archly. 

I  bowed  assent.  "  Pet "  is  a  general  term,  and  I 
have  no  aversion  to  a  good  bull-terrier. 

"  And  I  am  sure,"  she  added,  more  sweetly  still, 
"  they  like  you," 

My  heart  stood  still.  A  dew  rose  on  my  fore- 
head. What  if  I  were  expected  to  caress  the  little 
abomination  ? 

"  How  he  fixes  his  pretty  eyes  upon  you  I  It  is 
quite  curious  how  quickly  diey  recognize  their 
ttriendsl" 

If  an  intense  desire  to  fling  its  object  out  of  the 
window  be  indicative  of  friendship,  I  gave  this  in- 
fant credit  for  its  penetration.  Snatcning  the  op- 
portunity when  mamma's  eves  were  for  a  moment 
averted,  I  returned  the  child  s  stare  with  a  look  that 
might  have  cowed  a  rhinoceros.  But  the  result  dis- 
appointed mjT  expectations.  The  terrified  howl  I  had 
elicited  was  interpreted  as  a  desire  to  go  to  the  kind 


gentleman  who  was  smiling  so  amiably  from  the  op- 
posite seat  This,  however,  the  infant,  for  its  own 
private  reasons,  at  once  declined,  thereby  enabling 
me  to  display,  with  safety,  an  amount  of  oisappoint- 
ment  that  completely  won  the  confidence  ot  both 
mamma  and  nurse. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  was  a  fortunate  meeting. 
Here,  I  thought,  was  a  splendid  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing a  little  baby-talk  ana  general  management  which 
would  prove  invaluable  in  defence  against  my  god- 
son. Not  to  be  tedious  —  before  our  little  party 
separated,  1  had,  by  unwearied  observation  and  a  lit- 
tle iudicious  questioning,  acouired  all  the  needful 
rudiments  of  babiolog)'.  Although  not  qualified  to 
maintain  a  fluent  conversation,  I  felt  that  I  could 
make  myself  generally  understood.  If  incompetent 
to  deal  with  unforeseen  and  critical  incidents,  I 
could  answer  for  a  certain  self-possession  in  ibe 
presence  of  most.  In  cases  demanding  prompt  ac- 
tion, I  felt  sure  that  my  course,  if  somewhat  rou^h, 
would  be  effectual.  I  knew  which  end  of  a  baby 
commonly  went  first,  and  which  had  been  agreed 
upon,  by  nursery  sages,  as  more  desirable  to  keep 
uppermost    X  was  aroused  to  the  fact  that  **  wagh  t  ' 

Srhich  I  had  hitherto  imagined  to  be  a  phrase  of 
e  Sioux  Indians)  was  babine  for  hunsry :  and 
'<  owgh ! "  implied  a  slight  discomfort  in  me  stom- 
ach :  these  being  the  only  two  incidents  recognized 
in  earlier  baby  life,  as  of  any  real  consequence. 
The  art  of  saying, «» elk  I "  "  chirrup !  "  and  "boh ! " 
at  Uie  aptest  moment,  was  one  that  could  not  be  im- 
parted, but  which  tact,  experience,  and  observation 
would  soon  supply.  Finally,  the  rules  that  govern 
dandling  and  uancing  are  of  so  subtle  a  nature,  that 
the  inspiration  of  the  moment  is,  upon  the  whole, 
the  safest  guide. 

Armed  with  these  timely  hints,  I  lost  all  uneasi- 
ness, and  by  the  tijne  I  reached  my  journey's  end, 
was  really  almost  as  anxious  to  meet  my  godson  as 
his  doting  mother  could  have  desired. 

"  Now,  uncle,"  said  Mattie,  composing  herself, 
after  the  effiisions  of  welcome,  "how  would  you  like 
to  see  him,  Jirst  f  Think,  dear,  and  then  say  frank- 
ly. He  does  look  so  pretty,  asleep !  But,  Uien,  his 
little  ways  —  " 

"  My  dear,"  I  said  hurriedly,  "  if  there  be  one 
condition  in  which  a  child  affects  me  more  pleasing- 
ly than  another,  it  is  in  that  sweet  repose  whidi 
must  be  so  unspeakably  grateful  both  to  the  inno- 
cent little  being  itself,  and  —  and  —  to  all  that  stand 
around." 

"Come,  then,  dear.  Hush-eh.  Tiptoe,  please  I 
.  .  .  .  nere!" 

Mattie  was  right  He  was  not  a  common  child. 
I  never  saw  so  "  made  "  a  countenance  in  so  very 
small  a  human  being.  Asleep  in  his  cot,  his  face 
alone  visible,  he  looked  like  a  medallion  of  some  an- 
cient senator  of  Rome.  His  nose,  commenced  on 
the  principle  so  much  in  vogue  with  that  distin- 
guished people,  had  been  finiwed  as  a  snub.  There 
were  purpose  and  determination  in  the  close-shut 
lips,  and  a  slight  corrugation  of  the  little  brows,  as 
if,  even  in  dreams,  the  atom's  thoughts  lyere  busy 
with  schemes  for  the  life  that  was  scarcely  begun. 

"  Calculating  little  beggar  I "  I  thought,  smiling, 
however,  with  all  the  sweetness  I  could  command. 

"  He  does  n't  take  to  strangers  at  all,"  whispered 
Mattie. 

"  Thank  —  no,  really  f  "  said  I,  much  relieved. 

"  But  don't  be  uneasy,  dear.  He  will  to  you" 
said  Mattie,  consolingly.  "  I  do  believe  he 's  dream- 
ing of  you  at  this  very  moment  I " 
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"  Come,  come,  my  dear! " 

"  Just  hark."    She  put  down  her  ear. 

"  Don't  you  see  his  httle  lips  moving  ?  * 


Uncle." 


1^ 


you 

"  *  Bunkum/  I  fancied  1 

"  Nonsense, — only  hark.    *  Unky  turn  1 ' " 

''Turn!" 

"  My  own  I  Uncle  is  tum !  "  cried  the  dotin;; 
mamma,  and,  in  a  hurst  of  enthusiasm,  she  caught 
him  up  in  her  arms. 

"  Yee-ough  1 "  yelled  the  child. 

I  rallied  in  desperate  haste  my  lately  acquired 
knowledge. 

"  Clk  I "  said  I.  "  Catchee  — that  is  to  say,  hoh ! 
How  d*  ye  do  ?    And  heigh-diddle-diddle." 

"  Dear  —  he 's  beyond  that,**  said  Mattie,  laugh- 
ing merrily.  "  Kissy-wissy.  Make  friends.  Talk, 
my  own."  And  widiout  a  moment's  hesitation,  she 
placed  him  in  my  unaccustomed  arms. 

Rather  to  my  surprise,  the  young  gentleman 
offered  no  resistance,  only  making  a  clutch  at  a 
curl  on  my  forehead,  which  (for  reasons  of  my  own) 
I  evaded,  compromising  for  the  temporary  misuse 
of  my  nose. 

A  little  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  my  first 
conversational  efforts,  I  now  resolved  to  let  my 
godson  take  the  lead,  and  to  adapt  the  stature  of 
my  observations  to  his.  But,  whether  dumb  with 
joy  at  his  uncle's  "  tumming,"  or  from  some  occult 
reason,  not  one  word  would  he  utter.  Nevertheless, 
either  the  little  animal  was  endowed  with  a  histri- 
onic genius  far  beyond  his  years,  or  he  really  was 
glad  to  see  me.  He  smiled,  after  a  grave,  con- 
trolled fashion,  and  once  executed  a  deliberate  wink, 
as  though  to  intimate  that,  when  time  and  inclina- 
tion should  serve,  we  might  have  a  good  deal  to 
say  to  one  another.  Presently  he  waxed  fidgety, 
and,  wrestling  himself  down,  toddled  to  his  cot, 
and  returned,  carrying  in  his  small  fists,  something 
which  he  offered  to  my  lips.  Prudence  dictating 
a  previous  examination,  there  reveded  themselves 
certain  substances,  whose  crumbly  and  attenuated 
character,  pronounced  tl\em,  past  question,  to  be 
half-sucked  lumps  of  sugar ! 

After  this,  our  friendship  ripened  fast.  He 
really  was  an  engaging  little  man,  and  his  odd 
fancy  for  his  old  uncle  not  a  myth  at  all.  Without 
any  vast  interchange  of  ideas,  we  arrived  at  a 
degree  of  harmony  that  I  should  not  have  imagined 
possible.  Imitation  is  said  to  be  the  most  deucate 
rorrn  of  flattery,  and  my  godson  was  never  tired  of 
copying  my  ways.  Hence,  his  little  ways,  hitherto 
innocuous,  became  a  source  of  considerable  incon- 
venience, if  not  worse,  and  were  attended  with 
results  quite  other  than  what  was  intended. 

Among  the  rest  of  my  personal  effects  that  had 
attracted  the  young  gentleman's  notice,  perhaps 
the  most  beloved  was  a  brightly  decorated  Turkish 
pipe,  cut,  as  I  had  been  at  some  trouble  to  explain, 
from  a  jasmine  tree,  a  very,  very,  very  long  way 
offl  This  latter  circumstance  appeared  to  give 
Babs,  as  he  was  usually  called,  some  disturbance. 

One  day  the  pipe  was  missing.  Great  tumult 
and  inquiry.  Babs  silent  and  meditative.  Next 
morning  the  pipe  had  returned  to  its  accustomed 
haunt  Eagerly  chargin^it,  I  began  to  inhale  the 
fragrant  fiunes,  when  —  Pheugh !  Whish  I  Psish  I 
An  earwig  I  Psha!  Another!  Twol  Twenty! 
Out  they  came  in  batches,  scampering  in  every 
direction  I  Babs,  the  secret  being  too  much  for  his 
little  bosom,  burst  into  tears,  and  avowed  that  he 
had  connived  at  the  pipe's  passing  the  night  in  the 
•  heart  of  a  jaqmine  bush.  "  It  was  such  a  very,  very 


long  way  from  home."  Babs  evidently  has  a  vague 
idea  that  the  night  had  beA  one  of  festival  and 
welcome  for  the  distant  cousin  frx>m  the  Levant ! 

Growing  (as  my  hair-dresser  has  for  thirty  yeaw 
assured  me)  a  little  thin  on  the  top  of  my  head,  I 
had,  of  late,  adopted  a  few  supplementary  locks, 
and  these^  in  the  intimacy  of  fnendship,  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  dress  in  the  presence  of  Babs.  One  day 
I  missed  both  Babs  and  hair,  and  proceeding,  in 
some  adtation,  to  the  nursery,  surprised  my  young 
friend  busily  engaged,  with  his  mother's  scissora, 
in  removing  the  very  last  curls  from  Isidor's  maa- 
terpiece. 

"  Dessing  'oor  hair ! "  cried  Babs,  triumphantly, 
waving  the  denuded  scalp  before  my  horror-stricken 
eyes.    He  had  wished  to  save  me  trouble. 

My  godson  was  in  tke  habit  of  paying  me  early 
visits  in  my  room.  Now,  I  confess  to  one  unjusti- 
fiable propensity,  that  of  smoking  in  bed ;  but  not 
conceiving  it  necessary,  at  present,  to  warn  my 
visitor  against  so  evil  an  example,  I  puffed  away 
tranquilly,  as  though  he  were  not  there.  1  shall 
never  forget  one  terrible  morning,  when,  roused  by 
violent  screams  and  shouts  of  "Fire!"  firom  the 
upper  story,  I  dashed  up  stairs,  through  a  stifling 
cloud  of  smoke,  to  find,  happily,  poor  Babs  already 
rescued,  and  descending,  wrappea  in  a  wet  blanket, 
into  the  arms  of  his  agonized  niends.  He  had  been 
trying  to  smoke  in  bed,  but,  novice  as  he  was,  and 
embarrassed  with  the  bedclothes,  the  result  had 
been  limited  to  fire  I 

These  little  misadventures,  which,  in  fact,  were 
only  so  many  proofs  of  love  and  confidence,  only 
served  to  cement  our  alliance,  and  my  visit  was 
drawing  to  a  most  successful  close,  when  coming 
down  one  morning,  rather  late,  to  breakfast  (for  I 
had  felt  a  little  indisposed)  my  niece  receivea  me 
with  an  exclamation  of  horror. 

" My  dear  uncle,  what  ever  is  the  matter?  Why 
good  heavens  1  dear,  you  are  green  I " 

"  Literally,  or  figuratively  ?  " 

"Don't  laugh,  dear?  Looky  Hairy,**  And  she 
burst  into  tears. 

My  nephew  looked  at  me  gravely,  and  rang  the 
bell. 

"  Whether  you  like  it  or  not,  my  dear  uncle,  I 
shall  send  for  our  neighbor.  Dr.  Courtney.  The 
doctor  —  instantly/*  he  added,  to  the  servant  who 
answered  his  summons. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  had  ascertained  that  my 
countenance,  throat,  and,  in  fact  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  had  assumed  the  color  of  a  green  caterpillar, 
accidentally  boiled. 

Dr.  Courtney  was  with  us,  almost  before  I  had 
completed  my  self-examination.  After  a  moment, 
he  drew  me  apart. 

«  Do  you  want  the  truth  ?  " 

"My  dear  sir,  what  elset*' 

"  You  've  been  poisoned  1 " 

Mv  heart  certainly  gave  a  throb. 

"  What  have  you  b^n  swallowing?  " 

"  Nothing  but  what,  I  am  grieved  to  say,  eveiy 
one  else  has  partaken  of." 

The  physician  shook  his  head,  as  in  doubt  of  that. 

"Pray  go  to  your  room,  and  to  bed.  I  will  be 
with  you  again,  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Mean- 
while, endeavor,  I  b^  of  you,  to  remember  every- 
thing you  have  recently  t«Mcen." 

Feeling  myself  becoming  seriously  ill,  1  obeyed 
his  directions,  in  all  but  the  last  I  could  not,  how- 
ever, remember  having  partaken  of  anytliing  my 
friends  had  not. 
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Dr.  Courtney  quiakly  returned,  and  administered 
snch  connt^r-agentfl  as  he  deemed  best. 

**  I  don't  conceal  Mm  yon,"  be  said,  "  that  I  am 
groping  somewhat  in  the  dark.  The  nature  of  the 
poisonous  matter  you  have  swallowed  is  not  re- 
vealed by  the  symptoms  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
But  we  will  do  our  best  You  are  no  worse/l 
find." 

«*  I — I  don't  know,"  said  I,  famtly.  « I  think  I 
could  sleep  a  little." 

**  You  shall.    But,  first,  take  this." 

This  was  something  of  so  nauseous  a  character, 
that  I  begged  for  something  to  remove  the  flavor. 

"  Bit  o*  cpockydile  I "  sobbed  Babs,  who  was  cry- 
ing by  the  door.    "  I  fetch  it." 

*<  No,  no,  my  love,"  cried  Mattie,  entering  at  the 
moment,  "  that  would  make  poor  unky  worse.  It 's 
poison." 

'*  I  eat  good  bit,  whole  tul ! "  cried  Babs,  exult- 
infflv. 

Mattie  uttered  a  wild  shriek,  and  caught  him  in 
her  arms.  But  at  that  instant,  the  nurse  entered 
with  the  crocodile  in  question.  It  was  an  effigy,  in 
chalk  and  sugar,  of  that  interesting  saurian.  The 
doctor  cau?ht  it  from  her,  and  applied  his  tongue. 

"  There  °s  no  harm,  here,  my  dear  lady,"  he  re- 
marked. 

'<  See,  he  has  licked  off  all  the  green,  which  is  a 
deadly  poison,"  gasped  the  mother. 

"No,  I  didn't!'*  shouted  Babs;  "I  scrape  off 
plitty  green,  for  unky,  BXkdput  it  in  his  beer  !  ** 

"  Hurrah  1 "  exclaimed  Dr.  Courtney.  «  Then  I 
see  my  way!  All  has  been  done  rightly,  so  far. 
I  know  the  composition  of  this  filth,  and  will  gage 
my  right  hand  mat  we  cancel  its  effects." 

We  did  so,  under  Providence,  and  this  was  the 
last  time  I  had  to  complain  of  my  godson's  "  little 
ways." 
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The  last  words  seferred  to  the  turkey,  whkh  was 
mider  Miss  Pinnifor's  especial  care,  and  which  she 
forthwith  began  to  baste  violently. 

^  I  've  had  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  my  time, 
you  see,  my  dear,  so  perhaps  I  think  the  less  of  it 
on  that  account.  It  isn't  to  be  expected,  you 
know,  with  my  experience,  that  I  should  be  dazzled 
by  a  Mr.  Bro^vn.    Is  n't  he  fat,  dear  ?  " 

"  Is  he  ?  "  said  Milly ;  "  I  have  n't  seen  him,  you 
know." 

"Not  seen  him !  "  sud  Miss  Pinnifer.  "  What 
do  you  mean  ?  My  dear,  I  was  speaking  of  the 
turkey." 

«0h!"  said  Milly. 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  return 
of  the  party  from  church.  The  younger  Todds 
were  .found  considerably  in  the  wav  of  tro  cookery, 
till  MUly  hit  on  the  happy  expedient  of  sendin? 
them  to  the  baker's  to  fetch  the  pig.  Forthwith 
they  departed,  with  pig  written  plunly  on  their 
countenances,  and  raced  all  the  way  to  the  shop, 
upon  the  understanding  that  the  tail  should  be  the 

Erize  of  the  winner.  Johnny,  the  eldest,  as  might 
ave  been  expected,  came  in  foremost,  to  the  great 
grief  and  discouragement  of  his  brothers,  till  he 
magnanimously  promised  them  that  they  should 
have  the  tail  after  he  had  done  widi  it  Rather 
more  auiedy  than  they  had  set  out,  the  trio  returned 
/horn  tne  baker's,  Johnny  and  Tommy  Todd  carry- 


ing the  dish  between  them.  Willy,  the  youngest, 
much  Wanted  to  carry  the  cover,  but  the  more  ma- 
ture wisdom  of  Johnny  suggested  thatperhaps  the 
pig  woidd  keep  hotter  with  it  on ;  so  Willy  had  to 
content  himself  with  walking  behind  as  near  as 
possible,  and  sniffing  the  framrance  of  the  savory 
burden.  When  thev  reached  home,  Mr.  Brown 
had  just  arrived,  and  their  father  and  Milly  were 
endeavoring  adequately  to  express  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  hampers.  Mr.  Brown  seemed  pleased 
by  the  interrupaon,  and  patting  the  boys'  heads 

Satemally,  asked  them  ii  they  were  good  boys, 
ohnnv  and  Tommy,  though  a  little  abashed,  an- 
swered manfully  (with  a  view  to  sixpences)  that 
they  were,  but  Wuly,  who  was  of  a  nervous  tem- 
perament, began  to  cry,  and  promised  irrelevaftitly 
that  he  would  n't  do  it  again. 

Dinner-time  speedily  arrived,  much  to  the  satis- 
faction of  everybody.  A  few  minutes  before  the 
appointed  hotur  came  a  young  gentleman  with  a 
very  stiff  shirt  collar,  and  a  rather  bashful  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  whom  Milly's  blushes  at  once 
designated  as  Charley  Collins.  Almost  before 
Charley  had  been  formally  introduced.  Miss  Pinni- 
fer  came  upon  the  scene,  dressed  in  the  black  satin 
spencer,  and  pink  muslin  skirt,  with  little  blue  bows 
pinned  on  all  over  her,  and  leading  bv  the  hand  a 
solemn-looking  individual,  whom  she  introduced  in 
a  tragedy  tone  as  "  My  brother."  The  individual 
thus  alluded  to  did  not  trouble  himself  to  salute 
the  company,  but  dropped  into  the  first  chair  in  his 
way,  and  fixed  his  eyes  with  a  strong  glare  upon 
Mr.  Brown.  The  party  arranged  themselves  round 
the  table,  and  began  to  do  full  justice  to  the  good 
cheer.  For  some  time  there  was  but  little  convex^ 
sation,  everybody  being  too  busily  employed  to 
talk  when  suddenly  Miss  Pinnifer's  brother  paused 
in  the  very  act  of  conveying  a  large  piece  of  turkey 
to  his  mouth,  and  pointing  with  his  fork,  and  the 
morsel  still  on  it,  at  Mr.  Brown,  said  <<  Halloa  I " 
Mr.  Brown  looked  a  little  uncomfortable  when, 
MissPinnifer  hastened  to  explain,  —  "You  11  ex- 
cuse my  brother  sir,  he 's  of  unsound  mind."  And 
then  leaning  over  two  of  the  little  Todds,  and 
seizing  her  orother  by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  she 
shook  him  violently,  and  said  in  an  impressive 
voice,  "  Robert,  b^ve ! "  Whereupon  Booert  be- 
came much  depressed,  and  "behavea"  accordingly. 
After  the  excitement  caused  by  this  little  incident 
had  subsided,  the  dinner  proceeded  with  great 
smoothness,  and  the  little  party,  which  at  first  had 
felt  some  little  constraint,  was  rapidly  unbending 
under  the  genial  influence  of  the  Christmas  cheer. 
At  last  came  the  crowning  glorv,  in  the  shape  of 
the  pudding.  And  such  a  pudding!  It  was  the 
very  largest-sized .  pudding  within  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant:  so  big,  indeed, that  Milly 
could  n't  bring  it  in  herself,  but  had  to  ask  Charley 
Collins  to  help  her.  And  rich !  I  should  rather 
think  it  was !  It  was  a  regular  millionnaire  of  a 
pudding.  Miss  Pinnifer's  brother  again  created  a 
little  confbsion  by  insisting  on  eating  pepper  with 
it,  and  shedding  tears  when  the  cruet  was  taken 
away  from  him;  but  when  at  last  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  try  it  without  seasoning,  he  sent  up  his 
pmte  three  times  from  which  I  infer  that  he  was  by 
no  means  such  an  idiot  as  was  generally  8um)06ed. 
At  kst  the  dinner  came  to  an  end  —  as  dinners 
will,  the  more  's  the  pity  —  and  the  party  drew 
round  the  fire  in  a  cosey  semi-circle,  and  set  to  woric 
regularly  to  enjoy  themselves.  The  kettle  was  put 
on  the  mre>  the  spirits  and  lemons  and  sugar  were 
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brought  out,  and  Mr.  Brown  volunteered  to  brew 
some  punch  (which  he  did  as  though  punch  had 
been  his  dailj  drink  from  his  youth  up),  and  then, 
when  everybody  was  served,  the  pipes  and  tobacco 
were  brouzht  out,  and  Mr.  Brown  called  upon 
John  Todd  for  a  song.    And  John  fang  a  song, 
and  another,  and  another  after  that,  to  the  most 
tremendous  applause,  even  the  blackbird  dropping 
his  critical  airs  for  once  and  applauding  as  loudly 
as  anybody.    And  then  Mr.  crown  sang  a  song ; 
afler  whioi  Charley  Collins  sang  a  sons,  with  a 
remarkable  chorus,  which  was  sung  by  the  whole 
strength  of  the  company  with  such  good-will  that 
the  people  next  door  could  n't  hear  themselves  talk, 
and  knocked  at  the  wall  with  the  poker  as  a  gentle 
hint  for  peace  and  quietness.    And  Millv  herself 
sang  a  song,  and  then  Miss  Finnifer's  brother  mur- 
mured something  which  was  understood  to  mean 
that  he  also  womd  favor  the  company ;  but  being 
asked  the  name  of  the  sons,  he  replied,  afler  much 
consideration,  "  More  pudding."    So  to  make  up 
for  his  shortcomings  Mss  Pinmfer  volunteered,  ana 
after  repeating  five  times  that  -she  had  a  cold 
(which  was  n't  true)  and  that  she  had  n't  a  note  in 
her  voice  (which  was^,  she  beean,  with  intense  ex- 
pression, "  Will  you  love  me  men  as  now  ?  "    The 
direction  of  her  glances  made  it  quite  a  personal 
matter  between  herself  and  Mr.  Brown,  who  should 
by  every  rule  of  propriety  have  sung  in  reply, 
"Dearest,  then  I  Tl  love  thee  more."    But  he  did 
n't.  Fh>bably  he  did  n't  know  the  sons,  or,  still  more 
probably,  he  would  n't  have  sung  it  if  he  knew  it ! 

As  a  slieht  protection  against  the  too  oppressive 
glances  of  Miss  Finnifcr,  Mr.  Brown  entered  into 
conversation  with  Charley  Collins,  who  had  bv 
this  time  got  rid  of  his  bashfulness,  and  appeared, 
as  he  reauy  was,  a  lightrhearted,  manly  young  fel- 
low. Charley  had  conceived  a  great  liking  to  Mr. 
Brown,  and  was  very  confidential  with  him;  so 
that  Mr.  Brown  was  speedily  made  aware  that  his 
young  friend  was  a  clerk  at  the  moderate  salary 
of  eighteen  shillings  a  week;  that  he  had  had 
an  oner  of  a  situation  where  he  could  earn  two 
pounds,  but  that  security  to  the  amount  of  three 
nundred  pounds  was  required,  which  put  it  out  of 
the  question.  Charley  Collins  could  not  help  a 
half^Bigh  as  he  stated  what  might  be,  and  yet  could 
not  be,  and  Mr.  Brown  could  easily  understand 
that  the  situation  so  temptingly  offered,  only  to  be 
perforce  refused,  was  just  enough  to  give  Milly  and 
her  lover  the  start  in  life  for  which  they  were 
waiting. 

The  merriment  by  no  means  flagged  as  th^  even- 
ing wore  on.  Mr.  Brown  was  thelife  and  soul  of 
the  party,  cracked  jokes,  asked  riddles,  told  stories, 
kissed  Milly  and  Miss  Finnifer  under  the  mistletoe, 
and  genenuly  proved  himself  the  prince  of  good 
fellows.  Forfeits  were  played,  and  blind  man's 
buff,  at  which  latter  game  Miss  Finnifer  gave  rise 
to  erave  suspicions  as  to  her  fair  play  by  persist- 
ently refusing  to  catch  anybody  but  Mr.  Brown, 
and  holding  him  an  unnecessarily  long  time  when 
caught  .Alter  blind  man's  buff,  a  dance  was  pro- 
posed, and  carried  out  with  great  success,  John 
Todd  performing  on  the  violin.  Miss  Finnifer's 
brother  had  been  rather  gloomy  during  the  pre- 
vious amusements,  but  he  now  began  to  enjoy  him- 
self immensely,  dandng  away  by  himself  m  the 
very  middle  of  the  room  with  a  fbnereal  expression 
of  countenance,  and  occasionally  tumbling  over  one 
or  other  of  the  young  Todds,  who  had  rather  indefi- 
nite notions  of'^dan^g,  and  were  a  good  deal  in 


the  way.  But  he  didn't  mind,. not  he;  he  picked 
himself  up  and  went  at  it  again  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  One  by  one  the  dancers  stopped,  ex- 
hausted; and  at  last  the  fiddle  stopped,  too;  but 
^ss  Finnifer's  brother  still  continued  to  dance, 
without  a  smile  on  his  countenance,  and  without 
any  apparent  intention  of  ever  leaving  off.  Indeed, 
I  thiiUL  it  highly  probable  that  he  would  have  con- 
tinued dancm^  to  this  moment,  had  not  his  sister 
by  certain  whispered  blandishments,  in  which  the 
word  "pudding"  was  plainly  audible,  persuaded 
him  to  leave  on,  and  finally  got  him  to  bed. 

The  youthful  Todds  about  this  time  began  to 
show  signs  of  weariness,  and  were  with  some  diffi- 
culty induced  to  retire  to  rest,  Johnny  Todd  with 
the  inestimable  pig's  tail  under  his  pillow.  The 
remainder  of  the  pu*ty  gathered  round  the  fire,  and 
chatted  quietly.  Mr.  Brown  seemed  to  have  snd- 
denly  grown  silent  since  the  children's  departure. 
At  last  after  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  he  said 
suddenly  —  "Mr.  Todd  —  I've  a  proportion  to 
make  to  you.    Don't  go.  Miss  Milly  —  what  I  'm 

S^ing  to  say  concerns  you  too.  This  lady  and  gen- 
eman  are  friends  of  the  &inily,  and  I  don't  mind 
speaking  before  them.  Mr.  Todd,  I  'm  not  a  yoni^ 
man  -^  I  'ye  been  knocked  about  a  good  deal  in  my 
time,  and  I  mean,  if  I  can,  to  have  a  little  comfort 
in  my  old  years.  So  I  'm  looking  out  for  a  wife, 
and  I  have  n't  seen  any  young  lady  so  much  to  my 
liking  as  Miss  Milly  there." 

At  this  startling  announcement  Milly  turned  red 
and  pale  by  turns,  Charley  Collins  clenched  his 
fists,  and  looked  unutterable  things;  and  Miss  Fin- 
ni^r  became  perfectly  rigid,  with  only  enei^ 
enough  to  turn  up  her  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  and  to 
murmur  in  heartbroken  accents,  "Cmel — ker- 
rewel  man  1 " 

John  Todd  attempted  to  speak,  but  Mr.  Brown 
continued,  — 

"  Hear  me  out,  please ;  and  then  give  me  what 
answer  you  like.  1  'm  not  a  yoimg  man,  as  I  said 
before,  but  I  'm  easy-soing,  and  I  believe  I  should 
make  a  good  husband.  I 've  worked  hard  in  my 
time,  but  I  've  made  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and 
now  I  don't  intend  to  work  any  more,  but  just  to 
enjoy  myself.  My  wife  will  have  a  good  time  d*  it, 
mind  you.  Balls,  concerts,  parties,  u  she  likes  'on, 
she  shall  have  'em,  and  that 's  all  about  it  Now, 
Miss  Milly,  what  do  you  say  ?  Will  you  be.  an  old 
man's  darling?" 

"Mr.  Brown,"  John  Todd  began,  but  Milly 
interrupted. 

"  No,  &ther,  let  me  speak.  Mr.  Browu,  I  thank 
you  for  your  offer,  and  I  don't  doubt  it's  kindly 
meant.  But  I  've  given  my  heart  away  already  ^as 
you  might  have  guessed  to-night),  and  I  can't  give 
It  twice." 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  sadly.  "  Bat 
it's  weanr  waiting,  Milly,  all  through  the  4<mg 
years,  and  a  boy-and-girl  fancy  soon  dies  away," 

"  Ours  is  n't  a  boy-and-girl  fancy,  then,  Mr. 
Brown,  for  I'm  quite  sure  it'll  never  die  away. 
Never,  never,  never  I  Will  it,  Charley  ?  "  Chariey 
did  not  trust  himself  to  speak,  but  a  warm  pressure 
of  the  hand  answered  Milly  well  enough. 

"Don't  decide  in  a  hurry,  Miss  Milly.  There 
are  many  things  to  think  about,  you  know;  your 
fikther,  now.  He  ought  n't  to  work  as  he  doi^  at 
his  time  of  life,  and  his  eye%  are  failing  already* 
Now,  if  you  11  marry  me,  your  fiither  shall  have  a 
good  house  over  his  head,  a  nice  little  cottage  in 
some  quiet  country  place,  and  need  never  do  a 
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Btitch  of  work  again.  And  the  boys  shall  haye 
good  schooling  and  a  fair  start  in  business.  It 's 
worth  thinking  of,  my  dear." 

Poor  Milly  felt  utterly  misei-able.  She  had  not 
the  smallest  idea  of  wavering,  but  Mr.  Brown  had 
artfully  contrived  that  by  being  faithful  to  her  true 
love,  she  should  appear  to  deprive  her  father  and 
brothers  of  a  host  of  blessings,  all  of  which  it  was 
in  her  power  to  bestow.    She  could  only  sob  out — 

"  It  *s  very  cruel,"  and  burst  into  tears. 

John  Todd  had  made  repeated  efforts  to  speak, 
but  now  he  broke  out  in  a  tone  tlfot  bore  down  all 
interruption,  — 

'^Mr.  Brown,  for  the  kindness  we've  received 
from  you,  I'm  obliged;  and  1  don't  go  from  it. 
But  I  *m  not  obliged,  sir,  by  your  coming  into  my 
house,  and  trying  to  steal  away  my  daughter's  affec- 
tions from  a  young  man  as  truly  loves  her.  It  ain't 
fair,  it  ain't  manly,  it  ain't  honorable.  And  when 
you  go  and  try  to  work  upon  her  feelings  along  of 
her  old  father,  that  she  'd  give  her  right  hand  for, 
it 's  mean  and  cruel  and  cowardly,  that 's  what  it 
is.  And  1  tell  you  what,  sir,  —  I  would  n't  take 
another  kindness  at  your  hands,  no,  not  if  I  was 
starving.  I  'm  a  creaky  old  man,  sir,  I  know  I  am ; 
and  my  sight 's  failin?,  as  yon  say ;  but  I  've  work 
in  me  yet,  thank  God,  and  I  '11  work  my  fingers  to 
the  bone  before  I  '11  bid  a  child  of  mine  marry  for 
money  without  love." 

"  And  perhaps  you  '11  lot  me  say  a  word,  Mr. 
Brown,"  interposed  Charley  Collins.  "It  ain't 
much,  it 's  only  a  matter  of  opinioui  and  it  '11  relieve' 
my  mind.  It 's  my  opinion,  dr,  that  you  're  a  cant- 
ing, two-&ced,  hypocritical  old  humbug  I " 

"  I  '11  trouble  you  to  say  that  over  again  pres- 
ently, younff  man,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  who  seemed 
to  recover  his  cheerfulness  under  abuse.  "  It  might 
be  usefhl,  if  I  wanted  a  character,  you  know. 
Well,  Mr.  Todd,  then  that 's  your  answer,  is  it?  " 

"It  is  so,  sir  I"  said  John  Todd,  wifh  great 
decision. 

"  And  yours.  Miss  Milly  ?  " 

Milly's  reply  was  of  a  rather  remarkable  descri^ 
tion.  She  qmetly  turned  round  to  Charley  Collins, 
and  put  her  arms  round  his  neck. 

^*  And  yours.  Miss  Hnnifer.  I  beg  pardon,  I 
quite  forgot  I  hadn't  asked  yon  a  question." 

Miss  Hnnifer  looked  as  if  she  wished  he  had. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  «  after  all,  perhaps  it 's 
just  as  well  as  it  is ;  and  I  've  had  the  satistaction 
of  making  my  own  acquaintance  from  a  totally  new 
point  of  view.  I  reauy  had  no  idea  I  was  such  a 
very  unpleasant  person.  Let  me  sec  now.  I'm 
mean,  and  I  'm  cruel,  and  I  'm  cowardly.  That 's 
Mr.  Todd's  idea.  Mr.  Collins  says  I'm  a  hypo- 
critical, canting,  double-&ced  -^  dear  me,  what  was 
it  he  topped  up  with  ?  " 

"  Humoug,"  said  Charley,  boldly. 

"  Old  humbug,"  corrected  Mr.  Brown,  sternly. 
"  I  'm  not  going  to  let  you  off  any  of  the  adjectives, 
my  young  friend.  You,  Miss  Milly,  were  of  opin- 
ion that  1  was  a  wretch." 

"  I  did  n't  say  so,"  said  Milly. 

"No,  my  dear,  but  you  thought  so,  and  that's 
much  the  same.  Dear,  dear !  if  your  poor  mother 
had  only  lived  to  hear  her  brother  Tom  called  all 
these  horrid  names,  'pon  my  word  I  believe  she  'd 
have  boxedyour  ears  all  round." 

"  Uncle  Tom  1 "  exclaimed  Milly. 

"  You  're  never  Tom  Hawkins ! "  cried  Mr.  Todd. 

"Yes,  sometimes,"  said  the  stranger,  meekly; 
"generally,  I  may  say.    Allow  me  to  introduce 


myself,  ladies  and  ^ntlemen:  Thomas  Brown 
Hawkins,  at  your  service.  As  for  my  character,  I  'm 
a  mean,  cowardly,  cruel  —  a  regular  tragedy  uncle, 
m  fact" 

"My  dear  uncle,"  said  Milly,  "of  course  we  did 
n't  know.    And  you  were  only  in  joke,  afler  all." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  'm  not  so  sure  of  that ;  but 
a  man  may  n't  marry  his  grandmother,  you  know ; 
and  I  rather  think  there 's  a  similar  foolish  preju- 
dice as  regards  nieces.  So,  on  the  whole,  perhaps 
it  *8  just  as  well  you  did  n't  say  yes." 

"  I  'm  sure  I  heartily  be»  your  pardon,  brother- 
in-law,"  said  Mr.  Todd.  "You  won't  bear  malice 
for  words  siud  under  a  mistake,  I  'm  sure." 

"  Well,  1  'm  not  quite  certain  whether  I  will  or  I 
won't,"  said  Mr.  Hawkins.  "  I  should  like  to  punch 
that  young  rascal's  head  for  callin?  me  an  old  hum- 
bug, but  I 'm  afraid  I  should  get  the  worst  of  it." 

"  I  *m  very  sorry,  sir,"  began  Charley. 

"  No,  you  're  not,  my  dear  boy ;  or  if  you  are, 
you  neea  n't  be,"  said  Mr.  Hawkins.  "  It  was  an 
old  man's  ioke,  and  I  rather  think  I  saw  the  fun  of 
it  better  than  you  did." 

"  But  I  had  always  heard  you  were  dead,  Haw- 
kins," siud  Mr.  Todd.  "Many  a  time  my  poor 
wife  used  to  talk  and  cry  over  her  only  broUier, 
who  was  thought  to  haye  been  drowned  at  sea." 

"I  ought  to  have  been,  by  rights,"  said  Uncle 
Tom.    "1  've  been  in  three  shipwrecks,  but  I  was 

f  reserved,  probably  for  a  higher  and  drier  fate, 
've  been  a  digger,  and  a  storekeeper,  and  a  good 
many  other  things  besides.  I'll  tell  you  all  my 
adventures,  one  of  these  days.  And  now  I  've  made 
as  much  as  I  care  to  make.  Yes,  that  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  is  a  €act,  Miss  Milly,  and  I  've  come 
to  England  to  enjoy  myself  with  my  nephews  and 
nieces.     So  you  won't  marry  me,  eh  r " 

Milly  shook  her  head  saucily. 

"  Well,  then,  as  I  've  set  my  heart  on  a  wedding, 
I  suppose  you  must  marry  somebody  else.  I  thiiJc 
I  know  somebody  who'll  find  that  security,  Mr. 
Charley,  though  you  did  call  me  a  canting  old  hum- 
bug. No  thanks  I  —  don't  like  'em ;  always  makes 
me  fisel  as  if  I  was  being  tickled  and  was  n't  allowed 
to  laugh.  Milly,  little  woman,  if  you're  very  good, 
you  and  I  will  take  a  run  out  of  town  the  very  first 
fine  day,  and  see  if  we  can't  find  that  same  cottage 
we  were  talking  about,  —  small  garden  in  firont,  and 
the  name  of  Jcmn  Todd  on  the  door,  you  know. 

In  spite  of  Uncle  Tom's  objection  to  thanks  there 
was  a  simultaneous  outburst  of  grateful  joy,  —  the 
overflow  ofhappy  hearts.  John  Todd  squeezed  his 
brother-in-law's  lefl  hand,  while  Chancy  Collins 
violently  shook  his  right,  and  Milly,  with  both  arms 
round  his  neck,  kissed  hhn  repeatedly.  Miss  Pinni- 
fer  wept  so  violently  that  her  smaU  pocket-handkeiv 
chief  looked  as  if  it  had  been  recently  washed,  and 
not  recently  dried. 

The  excitement  rather  increased  than  dimin- 
ished in  intensity,  and  Uncle  Tom  was  in  a  fair 
way  to  be  literally  smothered  with  caresses,  when 
the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  Miss  Finnifer's 
brother,  in  a  white  andpeculiarly  airy  costume, 
stalked  into  the  room.  Tne  unfortunate  man  had 
waked  firom  his  first  sleep  with  an  uneasy  sense  that 
the  promised  pudding,  with  the  hope  of  which  he 
had  oeen  beguiled  to  rest,  had  not  ^^^^  ^^^Y  ^^^^ 
nished ;  and  he  had  therefore  risen  at  once,  without 
the  formality  of  dressing  himself,  to  claim  his  due. 
There  was  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  followed 
by  a  shout  of  inextinguishable  laughter,  and  then 
Miss  Rnnifer,  with  much  presence  of  mind,  seized 
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the  table-cover,  and  hnrriedly  draping  it  round  the 
intruder,  marched  him  back  to  bed. 

For  a  little  while  longer  the  little  party  sat 
around  the  fire,  talking  of  the  hard  times  past,  and 
the  pleasant  times  to  come :  and  hearing  the  story 
of  the  tempest-tossed  life,  come  to  an  anchor  at  last. 
And  then  the  time  for  **  good  by "  came,  and  as 
with  loving  kisses  and  hearty  hand-shakes,  they 
said  "  good  night,"  the  chimes  from  a  neighboring 
church  tower  rang  out  midnight,  and  Christmas- 
day  was  over.  £id  Uncle  Tonif  reverently  doff- 
ing his  hat,  said,  — 

"  Thank  God  for  a  merry  Christmas:" 

"  Amen  1 "  said  Charley  Collins. 

"  Amen !  "  said  John  Todd, "  with  all  our  hearts, 
amen  1 " 

«  «  «  «  « 

Thank  Grod  for  Christmas  I  So  say  we  all,  and 
God  help  him  who  cannot  say  Amen  1  For  peace 
and  gooa-will,  for  the  quickened  pulse  of  charity,  for 
quarrels  reconciled,  and  love  renewed,  the  golden 
gifts  of  Christmas,  God  be  thanked.  Thanked,  not 
alone  with  our  lips,  but  with  our  hands  and  our 
hearts,  by  spreading  these  golden  gifts,  that  others 
may  thank  him  toa  None  is  so  poor  but  that, 
once  a  year  at  least,  he  may  be  a  '^  rich  uncle  "  to 
somebody ;  none  so  joyless  but  that  he  may  catch  a 
reflected  ray  of  happiness,  by  doing  something,  be 
it  ever  so  little,  to  make  merry  Christmas  in*the 
heart  of  another. 
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THE  MILLER'S  DAUGHTER. 

A   8TOKY. 

Not  &r  from  Cantcrbrigge,  at  a  place  called 
Trompington,  there  lived  a  miller,  named  Dannis 
Simekin. 

He  was  a  man  who  boasted,  year  after  year, 
that  he  was  so  much  heavier  and  so  much  stronger. 

At  first  sight  and  word  he  was  a  hail-fellow-well- 
met  man,  but  after  a  little  time,  the  stranger  dis- 
covered how  small  a  soul  and  how  mean  a  mind 
wandered  about  in  the  big  body  that  was  so  boast- 
ful. 

He  had  been  churchwarden  and  overseer  of  the 
poor  for  fifteen  years,  when  Elizabeth,  his  daughter, 
was  eighteen  years  of  age,  —  and  then  he  was  forty 

Could  any  man  brinff  any  charge  of  dishonesty 
against  the  miller?  No.  Did  any  man  in  tbe 
parish  think  him  a  bad,  grasping,  an  unscrupulous 
man?  All.  He  belonged  to  that  weary  set  of 
men  who  are  neither  good,  nor  kind,  nor  pleasant, 
and  yet  on  the  surface  appear  to  be  firank,  straight- 
forward, and  hearty.  These  men  are  the  very 
shadow  and  hypocrisy  of  good  citizens. 

As  an  ovOTseer,  he  kept  the  laborers'  cottages 
few  and  far  between,  so  that  not  too  many  should 
gain  settlements,  and  he  subscribed  to  the  fund  for 
giving  certain  laborers  enough  bread  in  the  winter 
montns  to  save  them  from  dying,  and  enable  them 
to  live  on  to  do  farm-work  Uirough  the  rest  of  the 
year,  so  that  wages  might  not  go  up. 

Li  a  slow,  foolish  way,  he  found  that  it  was 
cheaper  in  the  end  to  give  as  little  bread  as  possi- 
ble in  the  winter,  than  to  turn  off  the  laborers  who 
had  not  gained  a  parochial  settlement. 

He  had  the  appearance  of  being  charitable, 
while  in  fact  he  was  balancing  his  many  profits 
and  few  losses. 

The  profits,  however,  were  not  very  great  or 
numerous,  because  he  preferred  to  be  almost  sure 


in  a  small  petty  way,  rather  than  be  the  least 
venturesome  in  a  greater. 

As  for  lasses — Dannis  the  miller  never  had 
been  charged  with  li^t  conduct  with  the  lasses 
when  he  was  young.  He  rather  misdoubted  girls, 
and  never  kissed  until  he  married  Miss  Haug^ton, 
from  the  big  house. 

When  the  church  was  restored  the  miller  put 
in  a  cheap  window  of  stained  glass.  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity  being  the  subject,  and  this  he  bought 
cheaply,  owing  to  an  advertisement  he  saw  in  one 
of  the  papers.       ' 

So  much  for  his  heart  and  mind.  This  is  how 
the  miller  looked.  A  tall  man,  over  six  feet  high, 
with  broad  open  chest,  and  wide  swinging  arms,  a 
head  well  set  upon  his  shoulders,  and  his  brown 
hair  hanging  well  about  his  head.  A  healthy, 
wholesome  look  he  had,  but  nothing  tender  about 
him,  except  his  voice,  which  was  at  times  ardficial- 
ly  low.  The  eyes  shifted  and  glinted,  the  mouth 
was  very  heavy,  and  moved  in  lines  which  were 
rounded  and  pleasant,  but  these  lines  changed, 
made,  and  unmade  themselves  so  slowly  that  they 
became  odious.  However,  the  features  most  to 
be  mistrusted  in  that  face  were  the  nostrils. 
They  were  neither  still  nor  dilating — the  latter 
generally  proving  a  candid,  honest  man.  They 
quivered. 

He  walked  erect,  and  none  went  to  church  or 
gave  out  the  responses  so  roundly  as  he,  —  his  wife 
and  daughter  following  suit. 

So  am  I  brought  to  his  wife,  who  was  an  off- 
shoot ttom  the  great  house,  —  Apton  Court. 

Great  families  must  have  poor  relations  when 

Seat  estates  go  wholly  to  the  eldest  This  Miss 
aughton  was  the  daughter  of  a  second  cousin. 
She  was  housekeeper  at  Apton  Court  when  the 
miller  saw  her  for  the  first  time  at  the  vilh^ 
church.  .Although  he  was  the  tallest  man  in  the 
parish,  and  she  was  the  tallest  woman,  yet  much 
against  common  custom  they  selected  each  other. 

He  was  very  civil  to  her,  abject  indeed  as  a 
lover,  because  she  was  the  cousin  of  Sir  Allen 
Haughton,  of  Apton  Court,  and  she  never  atr 
tempted  to  induce  him  to  become  more  familiar. 

He  obtained  not  one  penny  with  her,  but  he 
thought  perhaps  he  should  get  the  new  lease  on 
more  advantageous  terms  if  he  married  a  cousin  of 
his  landlord's  house.  It  was  a  vain  hope.  Sir 
Allen  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  a  poor  relation  who 
resented  any  interference  with  her  duties,  and  the 
woman  herself  was  only  too  happy  to  be  free  of 
her  dependence,  which  she  could  not  brook.  Thus 
both  married  for  interest,  with  no  love  between 
them,  and  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  their 
wedding.  Nevertheless,  they  were  blessed  with  a 
child,  at  whose  coming  ^ev  wondered. 

The  miller  and  his  wife  faced  the  worid  well, 
and  met  ^eir  neighbors  handsomely,  but  they 
never  had  anything  to  say  to  each  o^er,  rarely 
spoke  to  each  other  before  third  parties,  and  when 
at  home  tiiey  conversed  upon  business. 

If  they  quarrelled  thev  Kept  it  to  themselves,  for 
they  were  madunes  in  life,  and  required  no  sym- 
pathy. They  found  their  own  lubricating  oil, 
which'  took  the  shape  of  their  consciences. 

In  this  home,  which  prospered  yearly,  a  dau^ 
ter  was  brought  up.  The  daughter  cared  as  sin- 
cerely for  father  as  for  mother,  and  for  neither 
much. 

Mrs.  Simekin  dilizently  followed  the  fruhions 
set  by  the  ladies  of  ue  ludl,  and  exacted  a  word 
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6rom  them  on  Sundays  in  the  churchyard  after  the 
mominji^  service  was  over. 

So  this  family  grew  up  until  the  girl  was  seven- 
teen. 

By  the  time  that  the  daughter  was  seventeen, 
the  miller  had  added  another  trade  to  that  of 
wheat-grindinz.  He  was  partner  in  a  loan-office 
concern,  which  thrived  upon  the  wants  of  others 
more  easily  than  did  the  mill  upon  the  honest 
people  who  sent  their  wheat  to  be  turned  into 
flour. 

Said  the  miller  to  his  London  partner,  "  By  my 
faith,  Isaiah,  if  thus  we  go  on,  shall  I  not  be  a  ricn 
man  I  And  I  know  not  why  my  daughter  shall  not 
marry  a  gentleman,  as  her  mother  was  bom  a  lady, 
and  so  make  of  me  a  gentleman.  I  lays  1 11  not 
die  without  writing  'squire  afler  my  name.  Nay, 
my  wife  knows  of  a  house  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley,  that  is  a  gentleman's  seat,  and  shall  be 
mine  if  I  can  make  it  so.  T  would  be  rare  to  have 
Sir  Allen  on  one  side  of  the  valley,  and  his  cousin, 
Dannls  Simekin,  Esquire,  on  the  other,  for  I  would 
have  yon  to  know  that  by  marriage  I  'se  the  cousin 
of  Sir  Allen  Hau^hton,  of  Apton  Court" 

It  was  about  me  time  when  the  daughter  LIeh 
beth  was  fifteen  years  of  age  that  rare  news  came 
to  the  miller,  that  Sir  AUcn's  son  —  young  Sir 
Allen,  as  the  common  people  felicitously  called  him 
— had  applied  to  the  office  to  obtain  money  upon 
the  chances  of  outliving  his  father  and  coming  into 
the  estate. 

**  Never  a  word  let  him  know.  Barker,  that  I  'm 
in  the  concern,  and  let  him  have  as  much  as  he 
likes  upon  his  good  security.  It 's  bank  safe,  and 
we  shall  make  a  haul ;  old  Sir  Allen  cannot  live 
many  years,  as  I  know  firom  my  wife,  who  had 
it  from  the  hall  herself,  and  I  've  my  plan,  sir,  my 
phm." 

Never  had  the  miller  seen  young  Sir  Allen  since 
he  had  become  a  man.  At  sixteen  the  heir  had 
quarrelled  with  his  father,  and  not  once  since  had 
he  shown  himself  in  the  neighborhood. 

He  was  in  the  army,  it  was  said,  and  he  was 
allowed  two  hundred  a  year.  This  was  all  the 
miller's  neighborhood  knew  of  the  heir  of  the  own- 
er of  all  the  land  in  the  parish. 

^  As  the  next  three  years  went  on,  the  miller  and 
his  wife  walked  more  fiercely  upright  than  ever, 
and  it  was  noticed  that  she  spoke  almost  insolently 
to  the  Lady  Hau^ton,  —  a  weak  woman,  who  was 
ooietly  drooping  mto  the  grave  fix)m  sheer  grief  at 
toe  loss  of  ner  son,  whom  her  husband  had  forbid- 
den her  to  see. 

The  miller  and  his  wife  walked  more  proudly 
than  ever,  because  they  looked  upon  the  land  to 
be  as  good  as  theirs. 

They  had  their  plan. 

Month  after  month,  year  after  year,  money  at 
ruinous  interest  was  advanced  to  young  Sir  Allen, 
so  that  all  the  miller's  money  was  absorbed,  and 
he  himself  had  borrowed  upon  the  securities  he 
held,  and  upon  the  lease  of  his  mill,  that  he  might 
still  more  deeply  involve  young  Sir  Allen. 

So  far  they  had  never  met 

By  this  time  Lisbeth,  the  daughter,  was  of  age  to 
marry. 

She  was  a  fine,  bold-looking  girl,  not  coy,  re- 
served, or  graceful;  given  to  rimng  audaciously, 
dressing  in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  and  knocking 
off  a  quick  valse  or  a  galop  at  the  piano,  with  more 
effect  than  truth. 

Her  face  was  round,  her  features  sensuous  and 


frank,  her  mouth  somewhat  large,  and  her  gray 
eyes  gleaming. 

One  day,  at  Canterbrigge,  she  being  in  the  sad- 
dle, a  cavaJry  officer  said  to  a  comrade,  '*  A  fine 
animal." 

"Which,"  asked  the  other,  "the  horse  or  the 
woman  ?  " 

Her  only  female  companions  were  those  ladies 
who  hunted,  and  these  she  knew  only  in  the  field. 
They  would  cut  her  in  a  shop. 

She  laughed,  for  the  miller  and  his  wife  had  let 
the  daughter  into  their  plans. 

She  was  frank  and  outspoken  with  the  sons  of 
the  hisher-class  farmers,  and  she  would  ride  by 
their  side  by  Ae  mile,  —  nay,  she  had  even  been 
known  to  take  a  clear  with  one  or  two  of  them ; 
but  she  never  visitea  their  sisters,  and  they  never 
visited  at  the  miller's. 

In  fact,  the  miller  and  his  wife  were  about  the 
most  desolate  people  in  Trompington.  Nobody 
oared  to  visit  tnem.  The  squire  and  the  rector 
called  sometimes,  but  they  never  stopped,  and  even 
Lisbeth's  school  companions,  after  one  dose  of  a 
wedc  at  the  mill,  found  they  had  had  quite  enough 
of  it,  and  made  promises  to  come  again,  which  very 
heartily  they  never  meant  to  fulfil. 

But  the  miUermnd  his  wife,  and  their  daughter, 
walked  proudly  to  church,  and  they  knew  what  the 
future  would  brine  them. 

The  daughter  belonged  to  no  society  of  young 
ladies,  taugnt  in  no  schools,  looked  after  no  poor, 
and  did  no  household  work. 

Sometimes  the  miller's  wife,  when  in  high  good- 
humor  with  her  daughter,  would  address  her  as 
"my  lady,"  a  process  at  which  the  mother  and 
daughter  would  laugh,  when  mayhap  the  miller 
comme  in  he  would  laugh  too,  and  the  family 
would  oe  quite  merry,  —  for  a  moment. 

"Lass,"  says  the  miller  one  day  to  his  wife, 
"young  Sir  Allen  and  his  regiment  are  come  to 
Canterbrigge,  and  it  is  now  time  to  try  his  mettle." 

That  day  the  miller  wrote  a  letter  to  his  London 
partner,  and  two  days  after  an  answer  was  re- 
turned. 

"Wife,"  said  the  miller,  "he  will  be  here  to- 
morrow with  a  friend.  Let  there  be  everything 
ridit,  and  do  you,  Lisbeth  "  (this  to  his  daughter), 
"  00  thy  best  to  be  handsome  and  agreeable. 
.  The  next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  two  gentlemen 
arrived  on  horseback.  They  were  received  at  the 
mill  with  all  the  honors,  the  miller,  his  wife,  and 
daughter  standing  on  the  door-step  to  welcome 
them.  The  miller  was  dressed  in  his  Sunday 
clothes,  a  white  cravat  about  his  neck,  while  his 
lady  was  arrayed  in  crimson  silk,  and  golden  orna- 
ments to  match.  Lisbeth  was  resplendent  in  a  low 
pink  moire  dress  overdone  with  laoe  flouncings  and 
rich  ruchings,  and  you  could  see  her  fine  shape 
and  her  fair  ekm.  Of  her  bright  brown  hair  sne 
had  made  the  most,  and  had  twined  in  it  some 
large  lustrous  beads,  which  were  in  perfect'  accord- 
ance with  her  style  of  beauty. 

The  two  visitors  were  of  similar  stature  and 
build,  and  possibly  they  might  have  passed  for 
brothers ;  but  while  one  was  distinguished  and  re- 
fined in  look,  the  other  appeared  much  like  the 
ordinary  cavalry  officer,  ready  for  enjoyment,  and 
not  too  particular  as  to  how  it  was  obtained. 

They  came  unaccompanied,  and  rode  equally 
good  horses.  They  oismounted  together,  and 
neither  man  looked  after  the  other. 

The  miller,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  to  whom  Sir 
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Allen's  son  was  perfectly  nnknown,  looked  with 
ec^ual  smiles  upon  both  gentlemen,  until  the  less 
distinguished  of  the  two  men  said,  — 

'<  Sunekin,  let  me  introduce  you  to  my  friend, 
Captain  Clark, — Jack,  this  is  the  miller.'' 

The  captain  bowed,  but  the  family,  having  now 
ascertained  which  was  "young  Sir  Allen,"  had 
already  almost  forgotten  the  captain's  existence. 

"  We  hope  jou  ve  come  to  stay,  Mr.  AUen,"  said 
the  miller's  wife ;  "  for  though  I  know  we  can't  do 
things  as  they  can  do  them  up  at  the  haU,  still  I 
have  some  suTcr,  and  you'll  see  the  family  arms 
on  it,  —  for,  as  you  know,  I  am  a  second  cousin  of 
yours." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  the  young  squire.  "  I 
had  forgotten  it  Have  you  been  quite  well  all 
these  years  ?  " 

"  Very  well,  Sir  Allen  —  1  mean  Mr.  Allen,  but 
as  you  must  be  Sir  Allen  some  day,  it  does  not 
matter  if  my  tongue  made  a  slip.  This  is  my 
daughter,  Lisbeth,  Sir  Allen  —  I  mean  Mr.  Allen, 
and  this  is  my  husband,  and  right  glad  heartily  am 
I  to  welcome  you  here,  thou^  I  wish  it  was  at 
Apton  Court  itself." 

By  this  time  she  had  led  the  way  into  the  miU 
drawing-room,  a  flashy  state-chamber,  in  which  old 
and  honest  furniture,  old  drinking-horns  and  hunt- 
ing-horns were  mixed  up  with  a  blazing  carpet,  a 
crashing  tri-chord  piano,  and  yellow,  blue,  red,  and 
green  paper  dahlias  on  an  amber-colored  mantel- 
piece. 

"  Of  course,"  continued  the  miller's  wife,  to  whom 
the  miller  resigned  the  conversation, "  of  course  you 
have  come  to  stay,  Mr.  Allen,  for  nobody  shall 
know  of  it  up  at  the  hall,  thouzh  if  they  do  I  don't 
see  that  it  can  hurt  you,  Mr.  Allen,  —  which  may  I 
ask  if  ever  you  hear  from  Sir  Allen  ?  " 

"  No,"  rejjlied  Mr.  Allen,  "  my  father  and  I  are 
still  at  variance.  Would  you  have  known  me 
again,  Mrs.  Simekin,  had  you  met  me  without  any 
knowledge  of  who  I  was  ? 

« In  a  moment,"  she  replied. 

"  And  yet  you  have  not  seen  me  since  I  was  a 
boy  of  sixteen." 

"  Oh  \  there  is  something  in  the  face  of  our  £um]y. 
Mr.  Allen,  that  can  always  be  recognized.  Do  you 
not  notice  it  in  my  Lisbeth's  face  ?  —  Ldsbeth,  come 
here." 

During  the  last  few  moments  the  young  heir's 
friend  had  been  talking  with  Lisbeth,  and  this  is' 
whatpassed.    The  captain  spoke  first 

"  Tliis  is  a  very  charming  place,  Miss  Simekin." 

"Yes,  —  1  am  generally  called  Miss  Lisbeth. 
Mamma  and  I  object  much  to  the  name  Simekin." 

"  Indeed,  —  I  am  sorry  to  have  pained  you." 

"  Not  at  all.    Have  you  known  Allen  long  ?  " 

"  We  have  been  fellow-officers  for  some  years." 

"Is he  engaged?" 

"Engaged?" 

"Yes,  —  engaged  to  be  married.  How  stupid 
you  are  1  *i 

"  And  you  are  very  candid,  my  dear  Miss  Lisbeth. 
No,  I  don't  think  my  Mend  is  engaged." 

"la  he  a  good  sort  of  fellow?  Don't  look  as- 
tounded, man.  You  know  one  always  wants  to 
know  the  best  and  the  worst    What  is  he  like  ?  " 

"Mr.  AUen  Haughton  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
gentleman." 

"  But  there 's  no  nonsense  about  him, — is  there  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of.  But  we  as  seldom  know 
our  friends  as  we  know  ourselves." 

"  O,  but  you  *re  very  close,  you  know ! " 


At  this  point  her  mother  called  to  her,  and  the 
left  the  capt^n  without  any  word  of  apology  on 
withdrawal. 

"  There,"  continued  the  miller's  wife,  "  can't  you 
see  your  own  fhce  in  my  Lisbeth's  ?  —  I  can.  Lis- 
beth, you  need  not  be  shy,  for  this  gentleman  is  your 
cousin." 

"  I  am  not  shy,  mamma,  and  I  'm  sure  I  shall  get 
on  capitally  with  Cousin  Allen,  —  sha'  n't  I,  Cousin 
Allen?" 

"  It  will  not  be  my  fault  if  you  don't,"  said 
Allen  with  a  laugh,  and  a  freedom  of  talk  and 
expression  which  nad  been  totally  wanting  in  Ids 
friend. 

"  You're  going  to  stop,  Mr.  Allen  ?  "  urged  the 
miller's  wife,  —  "  you  don't  go  away  to-day  ?  " 

"  We  must  return  to  Canterbrigge  to-night, 
cousin,"  said  the  young  squire,  "  for  we  have  only 
a  twelve-hours  leave, — but  a  visit  will  be  for  an- 
other time." 

Here  the  miller's  wife  turned  away,  leaving 
Mr.  Allen  and  Lisbeth  talking  toother ;  and  going 
up  to  her  husband  she  whispered,  "  Get  the  other 
one  out  of  the  room.  He 's  in  the  way  of  our  young 
people." 

"  Captain,"  said  the  miller,  with  an  insolent  free- 
dom of  tone  which  was  very  strong  in  contrast  with 
that  he  had  adopted  towards  the  young  squire,— 
*•  Captain,  have  you  ever  seen  a  mill  ?  " 

"  No,  miller,  I  have  never  seen  a  mill." 

"  Come  and  take  stock  of  mine  then,  —  it  will 
only  cost  a  coat-dusting.  Mother,  when  will  dinner 
be  ready  ?  " 

"In  half  an  hour,  miller,"  she  said,  imperiously. 

"  Come  along.  Captain,"  said  Dannis,  and  he  l^d 
the  way,  the  officer  following  gravely. 

Scarcely  had  they  left  the  house  when  the  miller 
said,  "  How  does  he  go  on  ?  " 

"Who?" 

"  The  young  sq;iire ! " 

"  He  is  very  well." 

"Is  he  rackety?" 

"  1  scarcely  follow  your  meaning,  miUer." 

"  Does  he  look  much  at  the  pink  bonnets  ?  " 

"  I  really  don't  know,  —  I  think  not." 

"  Does  ho  bet  much  now  ?  " 

"  No,  —  not  much,  I  believe." 

"  Then  where  does  his  money  go  to  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  knowledge  where  his  money  goes  to." 

"You  know  he  spends  heaps  o'  money,  don't 
you?" 

"  Nq  ;  I  never  knew  that." 

"As  'stravagant  a  young  dog  as  ever  trotted. 
But  there,  we  was  all  young  once." 

"  No,  miller,  some  of  us  are  never  young." 

"  Faith,"  laughed  the  miller,  "  we  all  of  us  grow 
old." 

"  True ;  but  many  of  us  have  young  hearts  at 
eighty." 

"  I  don't  know  what  'ee  mean.  Captain,  by  young 
hearts." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  you,  miller." 

The  miller  looked  at  the  captain  as  thouzh  be 
could  not  quite  understand  him,  but  he  had  luways 
felt  a  contempt  for  a  smaller  man  than  himself 
who  had  never  preved  that  he  was  not  afraid  of 
him,  and  therefore  he  did  not  respect  the  captain ; 
for  what  was  a  captain  compared  with  the  miUer 
of  Trompington,  wno  was  bo  rich  that  he  held  post^ 
obits  upon  half  the  land  in  the  parish,  and  wnoae 
dau^ter  would  be  Lady  Haughton  ? 

"Captain,"  said  he,  baaing  his  attempt  upon  the 
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plea  wliich  he  had  foand  answer  nine  times  out  of 
ten  thronghoat  his  insolent  raffling  lUe, — <*  Captain, 
dost  ever  want  a  fifty  now  and  then  ?  " 

"Afifty?" 

^  A  fifty-pound  note,"  explained  the  miller,  tell- 
ing himseifcomfdrtably  that  this  captain  was  the 
greatest  fool  he  ever  had  met. 
^  "Yes,"  replied  the  officer  coolly,  "I  have  some- 
times wanted  a  fifty-pound  note,  and  then  generally 
got  it." 

**  Ha,  ha  I "  langhed  the  miller,  in  self-triumph ; 
**  a  joke,  dang  me,  a  good  joke.  Well  now,  —  I 
a'most  wish  you  wanted  a  fifty  now,  for  I  think  I 
could  let  you  have  it,  and  never  say  a  word  about 
it." 

"  Ha  1  then  you  want  me  to  do  something  t " 

The  miller  smote  his  own  leg,  and  then  his  guest's, 
and  said,  "  Wl^,  lad,  I  was  thinking  thee  a  foot, 
and  thou  art  not." 

^ Thank  you,  miller,"  said  the  captain;  "but 
what  have  I  to  do  for  it  ?  " 

"  Get  young  Mr.  Allen  to  stop  here  to-night. 
We  can  get  him  a  medical  'stincat  to  set  ^im 
str»ght  with  the  colonel.  And  tell  him  to  look 
after  his  cousin,  for  she  is  a  fine  girl,  and  his 
own  blood,  and  a  richer  than  you  (for  one)  would 
think." 

"  Allen  is  clever  enough,  miller,  to  sec  ibr  him- 
self." 

"  But  vou  can  help  him  to  see." 

"  I  hardly  can  tell  how." 

"  Try.  I  suppose  he  does  n*t  let  you  into  his 
secrets?" 

"  Generally  I  know  quite  as  much  of  his  secrets 
as  Mr.  Allen'does  himself." 

"  Then  he 's  told  you  about  the  post-obits^  as  the 
lawyers  call 'em?" 

"Yes." 

"/  know'S  you  was  chaffing  mo.  Lor,  what  a 
couple  the^'  11  make,  and  me  living  up  at  the  court, 
ana  the  missus  too,  so  that  the  county  'ull  have  to 
come  down  to  us,  after  all,  and  them  big-wig  par- 
sons at  Canterbrtgge  have  to  be  civil  —  ha  1  it  'ull 
be  a  TOod  time,  —  and  the  mill  leased  out  to  one 
who  wall  know  his  place." 

Here  the  miller  spruced  himself,  and  pulled  down 
his  waistcoat 

"  There  be  nothing  like  a  English  yeom^,"  he 
said. 

"  Except  the  father-in-law  of  a  baronet,"  said 
Captain  «lohn,  very  gravely. 

The  miller  saw  a  vast  ioke  in  this  reply,  and 
slapped  his  sucst's  leg  and  nis  own  once  more. 

"  iHnner  be  ready, — there  goes  the  bell ! " 

"  Ha,  miller,  have  you  a  dinner-bell  ?  " 

"  Thee  see  they  have  it  up  at  the  great  house, 
and  so  my  madame  said,  as  sue  belonged  to  Apton 
CourL  she  would  have  a  dinner-bell ;  neither  do  I 
see  why  it  should  not  be  so  I " 

"  You  young  people  go  together,"  said  the  mil- 
ler's wife,  ad<&essing  her  daughter  and  Allen, — 
"  fixr  I  see  you  understand  one  another." 

Captain  Jack  ate  very  little,  and  once  or  twice 
Mr.  Allen  burst  into  laughter,  apparently  with  his 
friend  for  the  butt.  The  miller  and  his  daughter 
followed  suit,  and  the  miller's  wife  smiled.  As  a 
cousin  of  the  great  house  she  rarely  laughed. 

"  Do  'ee  ea^"  urged  the  miller  to  Mr.  Allen,  who 
was  heartilv  feeding,  "  thee  don't  eat  a  bit,  Allen." 

The  miller  took  no  notice  of  the  captain,  who 
was  making  a  sufficiently  temperate  meal. 

"  Do  'ee  drink.  Cousin  Allen,"  urged  the  miller. 


"  for  thee  art  drinking  nothing.  I  '11  open  another 
bottle  o'*fiz.'" 

"  Our  champagne,  cousin,"  said  the  miller's  wife, 
"is  excellent.  We  are  ver}'  carefid  with  our 
wines." 

This  was  a  point  at  which  Mr.  Allen  looked  at 
Captain  Jack,  and  broke  into  a  huge  roar  of  laugh- 
ter. 

Even  the  grave  captain  smiled. 

"  He  &e  a  fool,  though,  thought  the  miller,  look- 
ing at  the  quiet  milita^  man. 

"  Mr.  Alien,  have  some  of  this  ham,"  urged  the 
miller's  wife. 

"  She  cured  it  herself,"  said  the  miller. 

"  Mr.  Simekin,"  she  immediately  replied,  "  there 
is  no  need  to  trouble  my  cousin  with  particulars  of 
this  character." 

Five  minutes  afterwards  the  cry  was,  — 

"  Mr.  AUen,  do  have  some  of  that  puddun ;  our 
Lisbeth  made  it" 

Upon  this  occasion  the  miller  was  not  rebuked  by 
his  smiling  wife,  who  said,  — 

"  Do  try  it.  Cousin  Allen ;  for  our  Lisbeth,  though 
a  ladv,  is  able  to  be  domestic." 

[The  pastry  in  question  had  come  out  in  the  con- 
fectioner's cart  from  Canterbrigge.] 

At  last  that  twenty-pound  lump  of  cheese  which 
usually  finishes  an  insolent  dinner  came  upon  the 
table. 

iPressed  to  eat  of  the  cheese,  Mr.  Allen  cheerily 
said,  "O  yes,  —  lots  of  cheese,  Cousin  Simekin. 
In  for  a  penny  in  for  a  pound." 

Quite  conformably  with  the  manners  up  at  Apton 
Court,  the  miller's  wife  rose  and  led  the  way  out, 
followed  by  her  daughter,  leaving  the  three  men 
face  to  face. 

The  port  was  on  the  table,  —  the  miller's  time 
had  come.  His  guests  were  lighting  cigars,  —  he 
had  taken  to  a  long  pipe. 

"  Mr.  Allen,  your  ihend  says  as  he  knows  all." 

"  All,  miller,  —  for  I  suppose  we  are  coming  to 
business." 

"  With  thee  leave,  Mr.  Allen.  Did  it  come  on 
ihee  with  a  start  when  thee  heard  't  was  I  was  thee 
creditor." 

"  Not  much.  I  knew  that  the  money  had  been 
had,  —  and  it  was  owing  to  some  one.  You  're  the 
man.     So  much  the  better  for  you." 

"  Can  thee  pay  it  back  ?  " 

"NotL" 

"  If  Sir  Allen  died  could  thee  pay  it  back  ?  " 

"That  would  depend.  Sir  Allen  Ibr  twenty 
years  has  not  spent  one  fourth  of  his  income,  there- 
fore if  he  left  me  his  personal,  as  he  must  leave  me 
his  real  estate,  I  could  readily  pay  off  the  post-obits,** 

"  Hey, —but  tciU  he  leave  'ee  the  cash  ?  " 

"No,  — I  think  not!" 

At  this  point  Captain  John,  who  was  but  slightly 
interested  in  this  conversation,  and  who  was  look- 
ing about,  saw  a  door  move  which  led  into  a  side 
room. 

The  miller's  wife  and  daughter  were  listening. 

"  Cousin  Allen,"  continued  the  miller, "  I  '11  speak 
to  thee  plain,  —  art  engazed  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I  am,"  witii  a  laugh ;  "  but  what  of 
that?" 

"  Can  thee  get  out  of  it  ?  " 

"What,  the  promise?" 

"  Yes, — can  thee  send  her  to  the  right-a-bout  ?  " 

"  Any  man  could  do  such  a  thing,  —  few  would." 

"  1 11  garrant  thee  firom  the  lawyers,  —  I  will,  if 
thee  'It  tSke  thy  cousin  Lisbeth,  and  thee  shalt  have 
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every  one  o'  thy  sinnatures  back,  and  not  owe  me 
a  farden,  and  I  'll''lowance  thee  twice  what  Sir  Al- 
len do." 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence,  and  then  Mr. 
Allen  with  a  fi;reat  laugh  said, — 

*' Captain  t^k,  what  say  yon  ?  " 

"  Hey,"  cried  the  miller,  "  Captain  Jack  will  say 
yes,  as  sure  as  there 's  fifty  sovereigns  to  a  fifty-pound 
note,  or  a  hundred  sovereigns  to  five  twenty-pound 
notes,  —  won't  thee,  Captam  ?  " 

"  O  yes,"  said  the  Captain.  "  You  must  marry 
some  one,  Allen,  and  it  mustn't  be  a  poor  wife. 
Why  not  marry  your  cousin  Lisbeth  ?  " 

'*  Brayvo,"  said  the  miller,  striking  his  thigh. 

Mr.  AUen  laughed,  took  a  swig  at  the  wine  before 
him,  and  said,  <*  But  I  must  get  out  of  my  engage- 
ment first." 

"  Never  mind  her,"  ur^ed  the  farmer.  "  Think 
of  thy  cousin,  Allen,  who  is  pretty  enow,  and  likerly 
enow." 

When  Mrs.  Simekin  sent  to  let  them  know 
some  tea  was  waiting  for  them,  the  miller  whis- 
pered to  the  captain  as  they  went  out  of  the 
room, — 

"'That  hundred  is  thine,  Ci^tain, — but  I  did  na' 
say  when  I  would  pay  it.  Thou  shalt  have  it  when 
they  are  man  and  wfie." 

« I  am  much  obliged,"  said  the  captain. 

An  hour  afterwaras  the  miller  had  taken  the  cap- 
tain to  try  his  billiard-table,  and  the  miller's  wife 
finding  something  to  do,  Mr.  Allen  and  Lisbeth  were 
left  alone. 

**  So  you  are  engaged,"  she  said,  suddenly. 

«  Why,  how  do  you  know  that?  " 

"  You  told  papa  so,  —  and  he  told  me  1 " 

«  Told  yow,  Lisbeth?" 

«  Yes, —for  I  knew  all  about  it." 

"About  what?" 

«  Whv,  the  plan  to  marry  us  two." 

"  And  would  you  have  me  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Upon  so  short  an  acquaintance  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  But  you  know  that  I  am  enji^aged." 

"  You  can't  marry  us  both,  Cousin  Allen,  and  I 
dare  say  I  'm  richer  than  she  is." 

"  She  has  no  money  whatever." 

"  Then  of  course  you  couldn't  marry  her." 

"It could  be  done." 

"  And  you  would  be  wretched  forever.  If  now 
you  choose  me — you  would  be  rich  at  once." 

"No — for  I  should  still  owe  your  father  the 
money." 

She  laughed. 

"I'd  see  faiivplay, — he  shouldn't  claim  a  far- 
thin?.  No  —  if  you  many  me  for  my  money  I  'd  see 
you  had  it    Fair-play  's  a  jewel." 

She  laughed  again. 

In  the  i^ext  hour  much  was  said,  —  things  not 
pleasant  to  put  upon  record,  because  they  were 
heartless.  He  was  unscrupulous  enough,  and  her 
tone  of  mind  and  behavior  made  him  worse. 

"  I  '11  manage  it,"  she  said,  "  and  dad  will  never 
trouble  you  for  the  loans." 

At  this  point  the  miller  appeared,  and,  simulating 
annoyance,  told  Mr.  Allen  that  his  horse  and  his 
Mend's  had  got  loose  and  were  in  the  wood,  out  of 
which  to  drive  them  they  might  want  a  couple  of 
hours. 

"  I  'U  send  a  boy  on  a  cart^iorse  if  thee  like  to  bar- 
racks, explaining  how  'tis." 

"  It  matters  very  little,"  replied  Mr.  Allen ;  "  we 


will  excuse  ourselves,  my  firiend  and  I,  when  we 
reach  garrison." 

An  hour  afterwards,  Lisbeth  herself  was  helpmg 
to  saddle  her  horse.  She  was  eloping  to  secure  At 
len,  first,  fipom  the  danger  of  being  discovered  by 
his  flEither,  secondly  that  she  might  at  a  blow  over- 
come her  rival. 

The  miller,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  were  quite  in 
collusion  as  far  as  the  elopement  went. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  miller's  two  saddle- 
horses  had  quitted  the  mill-atables,  carrying  off  Mr. 
Allen  and  Lisbeth,  the  miller,  moving  nervoutlv  op 
and  down  the  house,  leavine  his  guest  to  amuse  mm- 
self  as  best  he  could,  ^e  miller  sees  a  paper  on  the 
ground. 

He  picks  it  np,  looks  at  it,  starts,  and  then  runs 
ofi*  to  his  strong-box.  For  a  moment  he  rages,  then 
his  an(?er  changes  to  laughine  admiration. 

"  Wifel'*  he  cries,  "^nfel^'  And  as  she  comes 
bustling  into  the  room,  he  says,  "  Our  girl,  —  what 
a  chip  of  the  old  block  she  be  1  She  have  stole  — 
that  oe,  taken  —  all  the  deeds  signed  by  Master 
^I^en.  Her's  a  clever  woman.  Her  was  'fraad 
tSit  I  would  na'  keep  my  word,  and  she 's  stole  a 
march  on  me.    Faith  —  uie  's  our  daughter." 

The  miller's  wife,  smiled,  but  said  nothing,  for 
she  was  thinking  of  the  vengeance  she  was  aboot 
to  have.  For  twenty  long  years, — duHns  which  h» 
fireedom  had  lasted,  freedom  firom  the  wrall  of  her 
fiunily's  head,  —  for  twenty  years  she  had  nurtured 
her  hatred  of  the  fancied  numiliations  she  had  en- 
dured. Truth  to  tell,  she  had  but  suffered  the 
grievance  of  being  poor.  And  her  revenge  Uxk 
this  form.  She  sent  one  of  her  women- servants  up 
to  the  hall  upon  some  message,  with  instructioDS  to 
tell  one  of  the  hall-servants  as  a  secret  that  the 
younff  master  had  been  visiting  at  the  mill,  and 
had  eloped  with  the  miller's  daughter. 

She  knew  the  news  would  soon  reach  my  lady's 
ears,  and  that  dien  Sir  Allen  would  know  alL 

She  huzged  herself  with  the  thou^t  of  the 
agony  the  baronet  would  experience.  &>  this  hap- 
less husband  and  wife  made  merry  with  each  other, 
and  forgot  the  existence  of  quiet  Caption  John, 
whom  they  found  one  hour  aft;erwards,  quietly  read- 
ing an  old  chance  book  he  had  found  in  the  inooiir 
gruous  mill  drawing-room. 

"  Will  'ee  have  anything,  Captam  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,  miller.    What  time  is  it  ?  " 

"  It  be  near  ten." 

«  What  time  do  you  go  to  bed  ?  " 

"Ten." 

"  Don't  let  me  keep  you  up.  I  'm  ready  for  bed 
when  you  are.    Are  the  horses  caught  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Captain.    Will  'ee  have  any  supper  ?  " 

"  No,  miller.  What  time  do  you  get  up  in  the 
morning?" 

"  Five." 

"  I  'n  be  up  with  you." 

"  But  we  does  n't  breakfast  till  seven." 

"Never  mind  breakfiist.  I  shall  be  in  Cante- 
brigge  to  breakfast." 

"  As  thee  like,  Captain,"  said  the  wretched  cor- 
mndgeon,  who  saw  no  use  in  being  civil  and  hos- 
pitable to  the  captain  now  he  was  ^eless,  now  the 
end  held  in  view  was  gained.  Not  a  word  said  be 
about  the  hundred  pounds. 

Here  the  mill-house  bell  rang,  and  the  wife's  fitce 
lighted  up  with  a  cruel  light. 

"  It 's  Sir  Allen,"  she  said. 

She  rose  and  went  to  the  door,  so  that  she  met 
the  baronet  as  he  came  into  the  halL 
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He  was  very  pale. 

••  Good  evening,  Cousin  Sir  Allen,"  the  woman 
Mid,  —  ^  though  what  we  owe  this  late  visit  to,  I  am 
unawares." 

"  My  son  is  here,  —  was  here  I " 

"Your  son,  Sir  Allen?" 

^  Yes ;  he  who  has  completed  his  crimes  hy  elop- 
ing with  your  miserable  daughter." 

**  Your  son  1 "  cried  the  wretched  woman.  **  Is  he 
your  son  ?  " 

'^  So  I  hear,  woman,  —  you  must  know  the  truth." 

**  She  does  not,"  here  said  a  quiet  voice,  which 
the  miller's  wife  recognized  as  that  of  the  neglected 
captain. 

^  Allen  1 "  cried  the  baronet 

^  Good  evening.  Sir  Allen,"  said  the  captain, 
gravely  coming  forward.  *'  I  heard  my  name  men- 
tioned, or  I  would  not  have  interfered." 

**  My  son,  Allen,"  murmured  the  baronet. 

The  miller  and  his  wife  were  looldng  murderous- 
ly at  each  other. 

^  Your  son,  Allen,"  replied  the  captain. 

After  a  few  moments.  Sir  Allen  said,  — 

"  Very  recentl  v  I  have  heard  that  your  extrava- 
gance had  a  good  intention ;  is  that  so  ?  " 

"  I  have  never,  Sir  Allen,  exceeded  your  allow- 
ance, and  I  have  been  rather  looked  down  on  in  the 
regiment  consequently.  I  have  raised  large  sums 
of  moneprby  means  tn  post-ohUsf  hnt  not  for  my  own 
necessities.  My  sister,  your  daughter,  in  conse- 
quence of  whose  marriage  to  a  poor  man,  widi  my 
connivance,  you  quarrelled  sir,  with  me,  —  my  sis- 
ter informed  me  that  her  husband  had  inherited  a 
large  extent  of  mortgaged  estates.  I  obtained  the 
money  you  have  heiud  about  to  release  that  prop- 
erty.   I  have  but  one  creditor,  the  miller  here." 

•*  What  of  his  daughter?  " 

**  Tike  miUer  thought  he  was  bribine  me  to  marry 
his  daughter  to  save  me  fr^m  ruin.  My  fiiend,  once 
fellow-student,  and  now  brotherofficer,  Jack  Clark, 
personated  me,  while  I  contented  myself  with  as- 
suming his  name.  He  has  eloped  with  tlie  miller's 
daoghter.  I  shaU  never  marry  below  my  station, 
Sir  Allen,  or  without  your  consent  1 " 

The  baronet  raised  his  arms,  his  lips  trembled, 
and  he  was  about  to  utter  some  gentle  words,  when, 
recalled  to  himself  by  the  presence  of  the  miserable 
miller,  and  his  stUl  more  miserable  wife,  he  said,  — 

**  Come  home,  son,  we  have. much  to  say  one  to 
the  other." 

"  Friend  miller,"  said  the  true  Mr.  Allen, "  you  are 
not  so  clever  as  you  think." 

Thereupon  the  father  and  son  left  the  miller  and 
h|s  wife  still  staring  hatefully  at  each  other. 

Th^  remained,  and  remam,  a  rare  proud  couple. 
They  boast  of  their  daughter,  the  captain's  wife ; 
but  she  never  comes  to  see  them,  and  tney  never  go 
to  see  her. 

The  inhabitants  of  Trompington  have  never  un- 
derstood the  elopement,  but  thev  have  heard  that 
when  the  miller  and  his  wife  are  bitter  one  with  the 
other,  that  she  savs,  — 

**  It  was  your  blood  in  her — boor  I " 

And  he  replies,  — 

^'It  was  yours,  my  fine  madam." 

The  miller  and  his  wife  hate  each  other. 

He  sometimes  looks  down  into  the  mill-pond,  and 
wonders  how  long  a  man  will  take  drownmg. 

But  wilfully  he  wUl  never  drown. 

Hie  miUer's  wife  wonders  to  what  age  she  shall  live. 

And  their  daughter  never  comes  to  see  them. 

And  they  never  go  to  see  their  daughter. 


They  had  not,  when  young,  cast  their  bread  up- 
on the  waters,  and  after  many  years  the  ocean  of 
their  life  is  barren. 

If  to  those  who  have  loved  much,  much  shall  be 
forgiven,  as  writes  gentle  St.  Luke,  how  unpardon- 
ing  is  the  stretch  of  unforeiveness  which  surrounds 
the  streaming,  waning  sight  of  those  who  have  nev- 
er loved  at  iSl! 

Forgive — us — our — tresp — 

But  nere  is  the  end  of  the  page. 


VOICES. 

Far  before  the  eyes  or  the  mouth  or  the  habit- 
ual gesture,  as  a  revelation  of  character,  is  the  quality 
of  the  voice  and  the  manner  of  using  it.  It  is  the 
first  thing  that  strikes  us  in  a  new  acquaintance, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  unerring  tests  of  breeding 
and  education.  There  are  voices  which  have  a 
certain  truthfiil  ring  about  them,  —  a  certain  some- 
thing, unforced  ana  spontaneous,  that  no  training 
can  give.  Training  can  do  miich  in  the  way  of 
making  a  voice,  but  it  can  never  compass  more  than 
a  bad  imitation  of  this  quality ;  for  tne  very  fact  of 
its  being  an  imitation,  nowever  accurate,  betrays 
itself  like  rouro  on  a  woman's  cheeks,  or  a  wig,  or 
dyed  hair.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  voices 
which  have  the  jar  of  fidsehood  in  every  tone,  and 
that  are  as  full  of  warning  as  the  croak  of  the  raven 
or  the  hiss  of  the  serpent  There  are  in  general 
the  naturally  hard  voices,  which  make  themselves 
caressing,  thinking  bv  that  to  api>ear  sympathetic ; 
but  ^e  fundamental  quality  strikes  through  the 
overlay,  and  a  person  must  be  very  dull  indeed  who 
cannot  detect  tne  pretence  in  that  slow,  drawling, 
would-be  affectionate  voice,  with  its  harsh  undertone 
and  sharp  accent  whenever  it  forgets  itself.  But, 
without  being  fidse  or  hypocritical,  there  are  voices 
which  puzzle  as  well  as  disappoint  us,  because  so  en- 
tirely inharmonious  with  the  appearanceof  the  speak- 
er. For  instance,  there  is  that  thin  treble  squeak  we 
sometimes  hear  fix>m  the  mouth  of  a  well-grown  portly 
man,  when  we  expected  the  fine  rolling  utterance 
which  would  have  been  in  unison  with  his  outward 
seeming;  and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  scale,  where 
we  looked  for  a  shrill  head  voice  or  a  tender  musi- 
cal cadence,  we  get  that  hoarse  chest  voice  with 
which  young  and  pretty  girls  sometimes  startle  us. 
In  fbct,  it  is  one  or  the  characteristics  of  the  modem 
drl  of  a  certain  type ;  pust  as  the  habitual  use  of 
slang  is  characteristic  of  her,  or  that  peculiar 
rounding  of  the  elbows  and  turning  out  of  the  wrists 
which  are  gestures  that,  like  the  chest  voice,  instinc- 
tively belong  to  men  only,  and  have  to  be  learnt 
and  practised  by  women. 

Nothing  betrays  so  much  as  the  voice,  save  per- 
haps the  eyes,  and  they  can  be  lowered,  and  so  far 
their  expression  hidden.  In  moments  of  emotion 
no  skill  can  hide  the  fact  of  disturbed  feeling, 
though  a  strong  will  and  the  habit  of  self-control 
can  steady  die  voice  when  else  it  would  be  failing 
and  tremulous.  But  not  the  strongest  will,  nor  the 
largest  amount  of  self-control,  can  keep  it  natural 
as  well  as  steady.  It  is  deadened,  veiled,  com- 
pressed, like  a  wild  creature  tightly  bound  and 
unnaturally  stUl.  One  feels  that  it  is  done  by  ah 
effort,  and  thai  if  the  strain  were  relaxed  for  a 
moment  the  wild  creature  would  burst  loose  in 
rage  or  despair,  and  the  voice  would  break  out  into 
the  scream  of  passion  or  quiver  away  into  the  falter 
of  pathos.  And  this  very  effort  is  as  eloquent  as  if 
there  had  been  no  holding  down  at  all,  and  the 
voice  had  been  left  to  its  own  impulse  imchecked. 
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Again,  in  inn  and  liumor,  is  it  not  the  voice  that  is 
expressive  even  more  tlian  the  face  ?  The  twinkle 
of  the  eye,  the  hollow  in  the  under  lip,  the  dimples 
about  the  month,  the  play  of  the  eyebrow,  are  all 
aids  certainly;  but  the  voice!  The  mellow  tone 
that  comes  into  the  utterance  of  one  man,  the  sur- 
prised accents  of  another,  the  fatuous  simplicity  of 
a  third,  the  philosophical  acquiescence  of  a  fourth 
when  relating  the  most  outrageous  impossibilities, 
—  a  voice  and  manner  peculiarly  transatlantic, 
and  indeed  one  of  the  Yankee  forms  of  fun,  —  do 
not  we  know  all  these  varieties  by  heart  ?  have  we 
not  veteran  actors  whose  main  point  lies  in  one  or 
other  of  tibese  varieties?  and  what  would  be  the 
drollest  anecdote  if  told  in  a  voice  which  had 
neither  play  nor  significance  ?  Pathos  too,  —  who 
feels  it,  however  beautifully  expressed  so  far  as 
words  may  go,  if  utt^^d  in  a  dead  and  wooden 
voice  without  sympathy  ?  >  But  the  poorest  attempts 
at  pathos  will  strike  home  to  the  heart  if  given  ten- 
derly and  harmoniously.  And  just  as  certain  pop- 
ular airs  of  mean  association  can  be  made  into 
church  music  by  slow  time  and  stately  modulation, 
so  can  dead-level  literature  be  lifled  into  passion  or 
soilened  into  sentiment  by  the  voice  alone. 

We  all  know  the  effect,  irritating  or  soothing, 
which  certain  voices  have  over  us;  and  we  have 
all  experienced  that  strange  impulse  of  attraction 
or  repulsion  which  comes  fironi  the  sound  of  the 
voice  alone.  And  generally,  if  not  absolutely  al- 
ways, the  impulse  is  a  true  one,  and  any  modification 
which  increased  knowledge  may  produce  is  never 
quite  satisfactory'. 

Certain  voices  grate  on  our  ncr\'e8  and  set  our 
teeth  on  edge ;  and  others  are  just  as  calming  as 
these  are  irritating,  quieting  us  like  a  composing 
draught,  and  setting;  vague  images  of  beauty  and 
pleasantness  afioat  m  our  brains.  A  good  voice,  calm 
in  tone  and  musical  in  quality,  is  one  of  the  essentials 
for  a  phypician ;  the  "  bedside  voice,"  which  is  noth- 
ing ii'it'it*  not  sympathetic  by  constitution.  Not 
falHC,  not  made  up,  not  sickly,  but  tender  in  itself,  of 
a  rather  low  pitcn,  well  modulated,  and  distinctiy 
harmonious  in  its  notes,  it  is  the  ven'  opposite  of  the 
orator's  voice,  which  is  artificial  in  its  management 
and  a  made  voice.  Whatever  its  original  quality 
may  be,  the  orator's  voice  bears  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  art  and  becomes  artificiality ;  as  such  it 
may  oe  admirable,  —  telling  in  a  crowd,  impressive 
in  an  address, — but  overwhelming  and  chilling  at 
home,  partly  because  it  is  always  conscious  and  nev- 
er self-forgetting.  An  orator's  voice,  with  its  care- 
ful intonation  and  accurate  accent,  would  be  as 
much  out  of  place  by  a  sick-bed  as  court  trains  and 
brocaded  silk  for  the  nurse.  There  are  certain  men 
who  do  a  good  deal  by  a  hearty,  jovial,  fox-huctlng 
kind  of  voice,  —  a  voice  a  little  tlrrown  up  for  all  that 
it  is  a  chest  voice,  —  a  voice  with  a  certain  imdefined 
rollick  and  devil-may-care  sound  in  it,  and  eloquent 
of  a  large  volume  of  vitality  and  physical  health. 
That,  too,  is  a  good  property  for  a  medical  man.  It 
gives  the  sick  a  certain  mip,  and  teminds  them  pleas- 
antiy  nf  health  and  vigor;  it  may  have  a  mesmeric 
kind  of  effect  on  them,  —  who  knows  ?  —  and  induce 
in  them  something  of  its  own  state,  provided  it  is  not 
overpowering.  But  a  voice  of  this  kind  has  a  ten- 
dency to  become  insolent  in  its  assertion  of  vigor, 
swa^rinz  and  boisterous ;  and  then  it  is  too  much 
for  invaliaed  nerves,  just  as  mountain  winds  or  sea 
breezes  would  be  too  much,  and  the  scent  of  flowers 
or  tfhayfield  oppressive.  The  clerical  voice,  agwn,  is 
a  class  voice ;  that  neat,  careful,  precise  voice,  neither 


wholly  maae  nor  yet  qmie  natural ;  a  voice  which 
never  strikes  one  as  hearty  or  as  having  a  really  genu- 
ine utterance,  but  which  yet  is  not  unpleasant  if  one 
does  not  require  too  much  spontaneity-.  The  cleri- 
cal voice,  with  its  mixture  of  familiaiity  and  orato- 
ry, as  that  of  one  used  to  talk  to  old  women  in  toi- 
vate  and  to  hold  forth  to  a  conrngation  in  public, 
is  as  distinct  in  its  own  way  as  tne  mathematician's 
handwriting :  and  any  one  can  pick  out  blindfold 
his  man  from  a  knot  of  talkers,  without  waiting^to 
see  the  square-cut  collar  and  close  white  tie.  The 
legal  voice  is  different  again ;  but  this  is  rather  a 
variety  of  the  orator's  tmn  a  distinct  species, — a 
variety  standing  midway  between  that  and  the  cler- 
ical, and  affording  more  scope  than  either. 

The  voice  is  much  more  indicative  of  the  state 
of  the  mind  than  many  people  know  of  or  allow. 
One  of  the  first  symptoms  of  fitilin-?  brain  power  is 
in  the  indistinct  or  confused  utterance ;  no  idiot 
has  a  clear  or  melodious  voice  ;  the  harsh  scream  of 
mania  is  proverbial ;  and  no  person  of  prompt  and 
decisive  thonght  was  ever  known  to  hesitate  or  to 
stutter.  A  thick,  loose,  fluffy  voice,  too,  does  not 
belong  to  the  crisp  character  of  mind  which  does  the 
best  active  work ;  and  when  we  meet  with  a  keen- 
witted man  who  drawls,  and  lets  his  words  drip  in- 
stead of  bringing  them  out  in  the  sharp  incisive  way 
that  would  be  natural  to  him,  we  may  be  sure  there 
is  a  flaw  somewhere,  and  that  he  is  not  what  the 
Americans  call  "  clear  grit "  and  "  whole-souled  " 
all  through.  We  all  have  our  company  voices,  as 
we  all  have  our  company  manners,  and  we  get  to 
know  the  company  voices  of  our  friends  after  a  time 
and  to  understana  them  as  we  understand  their  best 
dresses  and  state  service. 

The  person  whose  voice  absolutely  refuses  to 
put  itseu  into  company  tone  starUes  us  as  moch  as  I 
if  he  came  to  a  state  dinner  in  a  shooting-jacket  f 
This  is  a  different  thing  from  the  insincere  and 
flattering  voice,  which  is  never  laid  aside  whiie  it 
has  its  object  to  gain,  and  which  affects  to  be  one 
thin^  when  it  means  another.  The  company  voice 
is  omy  a  little  bit  of  finery,  quite  in  its  place  if  not 
carried  into  the  home,  where,  however,  silly  men 
and  women  think  they  can  impose  on  their  house- 
mates by  assumptions  which  cannot  stand  the  test 
of  domestic  ease.  The  lover's  voice  is  of  course 
8ui  generis;  but  there  is  another  kind  of  voice 
which  one  hears  sometimes  that  is  quite  as  en- 
chanting,—  the  rich,  full,  melodious  voice  which 
irresistibly  suggests  sunshine  and  flowers,  and  heavy 
bunches  of  purple  grapes,  and  a  wealth  of  physical 
beaaty  at  alt  four  comers.  Such  a  voice  is  Alboni's ; 
such  a  voice  we  can  conceive  Anacreon'e  to  have 
been ;  with  less  lusciousness  and  more  statelineas, 
such  a  voice  was  Walter  Savage  Landor's.  EUs 
was  not  an  English  voice ;  it  was  too  rich  and  ac- 
curate ;  and  yet  it  was  clear  .and  apparently 
thoroughly  unstudied.  Ars  celare  artem,  perhaps ; 
there  was  no  greater  treat  of  its  kind  than  to  hear 
Landor  read  l^ilton  or  Homer.  Though  one  of  the 
essentials  of  a  good  voice  is  its  clearness,  there  are 
certain  lisps  and  catches  which  are  very  pretty, 
though  never  dignified ;  but  most  of  them  are  ex- 
ceedingly piunful  to  the  ear.  It  is  the  same  with 
accents.  A  dash  of  brogue,  the  faintest  suspicion 
of  the  Scotch  twang,  even  a  very  litUe  American 
accent,  —  but  very  little,  like  red  pepper  to  be 
sparingly  used,  as  indeed  we  may  pay  with  the 
others,  —  gives  a  certain  piquancy  to  the  voic^. 
So  does  a  Continental  accent  generally,  few  of  ua 
being  able  to  distinguish  the  French  accent  from 
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the  Gennan,  the  Polish  from  the  Italian,  or  the 
Ras&ian  from  the  Spaniflh,  but  Imnping  them  all 
together  as  a  *' foreign  accent"  broadly.  Of  aU 
die  Emncmean  voicep  the  French  1b  perhaps  the 
most  unpleasant  in  its  quality,  and  the  Italian  the 
most  deh^htfol.  The  Italian  voice  is  a  song  in  it- 
self, not  the  fling-song  voice  of  an  English  parish 
sdioollim,  but  an  unnoted  bit  of  harmony. 

Tbe  french  voice  is  thin,  apt  to  become  wirv  and 
metallic ;  a  head  voice  for  the  most  part,  ana  emi- 
neiitly  unsympathetic ;  a  nervous,  irritable  voice, 
that  seems  more  fit  for  complaint  than  for  love- 
Buddng;  and  vet  how  laughine,  how  bewitching  it 
can  m^e  itselr  1 — never  with  uie  Italian  roundness, 
but  c&linant  in  its  own  half-pettish  way,  provoking, 
eatieing,  arousing,  There  are  some  voices  that 
sendvou  to  sleep,  and  others  that  stir  you  up ;  and 
the  French  voice  is  of  the  latter  kind  when  settinsc 
itself  to  do  mischief  and  work  its  own  will.  Of  all 
the  diflEerences  lyinz  between  Calais  and  Dover, 
perhaps  nothing  strikes  the  traveller  more  than  the 
differeiice  in  me  national  voice  and  manner  of 
speech.  Tlie  sharp,  high-pitched,  stridulous  voice 
of  the  French,  witn  its  clear  accent  and  neat  into- 
nation, is  exchanged  for  the  loose  flufiy  utterance 
of  Englandt  where  dear  enunciation  is  considered 
pedantic ;  where  brave  men  cultivate  a  drawl,  and 
pret^  women  a  deep  chest  voice ;  where  well-edu- 
cated people  think  it  no  shame  to  run  all  their  words 
into  eadi  odier,  and  to  let  consonants  and  vowels 
drip  out  like  so  many  drops  of  water,  with  not 
much  more  distinction  between  them ;  and  where 
no  one  Imows  how  to  educate  his  organ  artistically, 
without  K<^S  ^^^  artificiality  and  affectation. 
And  yet  ue  cultivation  of  the  voice  is  an  art,  and 
ou^  to  be  made  as  much  a  matter  of  education  as 
a  good  carriage  or  a  lezible  handwriting.  We  teach 
our  children  to  sing,  but  we  never  teach  them  to 
speak,  beyond  correcting  a  glaring  piece  of  mispro- 
nwnciatfoQ  or  so ;  in  consequence  of  which  we  have 
aU  sorts  of  odd  voices  among  us,  —  short  yelping 
voices  like  dogs,  purring  voices  like  cats,  croakings, 
and  Hspings,  and  quacldnzs,  and  chatterings ;  a  very 
menagerie,  in  ftet,  to  be  neard  in  a  room  ten  feet 
square,  where  a  little  rational  cultivation  would 
have  redu^  the  whole  of  that  vocal  chaos  to  order 
and  harmony,  and  made  what  is  now  painfhl  and 
distasteful  beantifiil  and  seductive. 
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"  Better,  decidedly,**  said  our  doctor.  "  You  11 
be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two." 

«*  Thank  goodness  I "  said  I. 

**  I  want  a  rubber  of  whist,"  said  our  doctor,  smil- 
ing, '<  so  I  shall  put  you  to  rights  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble,  —  Down,  Hec.  I — I  say,  Ssribe,"  he  continued, 
patting  the  head  of  his  ereat  dog,  "  I  ou^ht  to  apol- 
ogize ;  and  I  would,  if  I  had  brought  bun  up ;  out 
be  slipped  in  unseA^.** 

"  By  the  way,"  said  I,  «  how  did  you  get  that  ani- 
mal?^ 

"  Patient  of  mine  —  death-bed  legacy  —  thereby 
haoffs  a  tale.  —  But,  my  good  sir,  what  are  vou 
scmbling  that  note-book  fixnn  under  your  pillow 
for?" 

** To  take  notes,  to  be  sure,"  I  said;  ''tales  are 
scarce  in  the  maritet" 

'*  Did  n't  I  say  that  you  were  to  stop  all  work  for 
the  present  ?  "  was  the  severe  apostrophe. 

I  tell  back  with  a  groan. 

**  Stop  a  fm  days,andI11  tell  yon  all  abont  it^ 


that  is,  if  you  will  condescend  to  get  well  first  under 
my  treatment." 

"I'll  do  my  best,"  I  said;  and  I  really  did:  so 
that,  a  week  afler,  my  friend  the  doctor  was  sitting 
with  me,  readjr  to  relate  the  promised  tale,  while  I 
was  all  attention. 

"I  had  a  patient  down  in  Surrey  some  time 
since,"  he  said,  "  with  a  complaint  that  regularly 
baffled  me.  He  was  a  bailifff  or  something  of  that 
sort,  living  entirely  alone  as  to  human  society;  but 
he  had  for  companion  that  great  white  dog —  now 
mine,  you  know.  Well,  I  attended  him  for  weeks ; 
and  then  one  day  I  said  to  him, '  Now,  frankly,  it 's 
a  regular  robbery  for  me  to  keep  on  coming  here 
when  I  can  do  you  no  good.  The  long  and  the 
short  of  it  is,  medicine  won't  touch  you,  —  your 
mind  's  diseased.  You  have  something  upon  it. 
Now,  what  is  it  ? ' 

"  The  poor  fellow  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  rising  upon  his  elbow,  his  pale,  drawn  face 
all  wild  and  s^red  of  aspect,  he  caught  me  by  the 
arm,  whispering,  *  How  md  you  find  it  out  ? ' 

*♦  By  your  manner,'  I  replied ;  *  and,  depend  up- 
on it,  you  would  be  all  the  better  if  you  relieved 
your  brain  of  the  stress.' 

« *  Master,'  he  said,  with  a  wild  look,  *  it's  that 
dog ' :  and  he  pointed  to  the  great  animal. 

•"That  doe?' 

"  *  Yes,  and  something  else.  He  knows  it  all, 
and  I'm  afraid  of  him ;  but,  before  I  go,  1 11  tell  you 
all  about  it' 

'<  Qe  seemed  to  be  struggling  for  some  moments 
with  a  great  emotion,  and  then  fixing  his  eyes  on 
mine,  he  began,  pointing  as  he  spoke  towards  the 
dog,— 

**  <  I  tried  to  kill  him  again  and  again,  sir,  but  I 
could  n't,  and  I  'm  sorry  now  that  1  ever  tried,  for 
he  was  always  a  good  and  a  faithful  beast.  —  Come 
here,  Hec.';  and  the  great  dog  came  up  to  the  bed- 
side, and  licked  his  master's  tmn  white  hand.  *  I  'd 
ask  3rou  to  forgive  me,  Hec,,  old  fellow,  but  you  are 
only  a  dog,  and  would  not  understand  me ;  but 
though  I  *&!  a  man,  and  you  're  but  a  dumb  beast, 
I  'd  be  glad  to  chanze  places  with  you  this  mo- 
ment.—  xou  know,  su*,  when  my  wife  went  away, 
and  she  was  supposed  to  have  gone  to  her  father 
and  mother?' 

"I  nodded. 

"  ♦  Well,  sir,  it  was  not  my  poor  wife,  but  her  sis- 
ter, who  had  been  staying  witn  us,  whom  I  saw  into 
the  train  that  morning,  at  Hindley  Station ;  and  it 
was  directly  I  reached  home  that  a  tiny  spark,  that 
had  been  pricking  and  tingling  in  mv  heart  for 
months  past,  suddenly  burst  out  into  a  fierce  flame, 
—  so  fierce  that  I  comd  not  quench  it, — and  I  did 
a  deed  that  no  one  ever  suspected.  1  need  not  go 
into  all  that  now^  but  I  had  bad  little  suspicions  for 
long  enough,  —  suspicions  that  I  know  now  to  have 
been  false;  while,  when  I  returned  that  dav,  I 
fluicied  something  more,  and  angrily  accused  her. 
I  don't  even  know  now  myself  how  it  happened, 
more  than  that  she  retorted  fiercely,  and  ran  up 
stairs,  where  I  followed  her ;  and  then,  more  words 
passing,  I  struck  her  brutally  with  my  fist, — a  cmel, 
cowardly  blow,  —  and  with  a  loud  cry,  she  pitched 
backwards  frt>m  top  to  bottom  of  tl^e  stairs ;  and 
Uien,  after  the  heavy,  dull  crash  with  which  she  fell, 
all  was  quite  silent,  for  I  stood  still  listening,  till 
old  Hector  there  burst  into  a  low,  whimpering 
howl. 

**  *  Iben,  all  trembling,  I  went  down  slowly  to  find 
her  lying  in  the  little  passage,  quite  motionless, 
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with  the  dog  lickins  her  face;  while,  when  I  drove 
him  away  and  spoke  to  her,  she  did  not  answer. 
Then  I  went  down  upon  one  knee  to  alter  her  posi- 
tion, for  she  was  lying,  stunned  as  I  thought,  with 
one  arm  bent  under  her,  and  her  head  turned  in  a 
strange,  awkward  way.  I  trembled  violently,  for 
though  I  thought  her  only  stunned,  with  possibly 
an  arm  broken,  sdl  the  time  there  was  a  dull,  horri- 
ble, black  dread  coming  up  like  a  cloud  to  cover 
my  soul,  though  as  yet  I  could  not  understand  what 
it  meant. 

'< '  I  shuddered,  thouzh,  as  I  moved  her,  for  her 
head  hung  back  horribly,  while,  when  I  fetched  a 
chair-cushion  to  rest  it  upon,  her  neck  seemed  to 
vive  way  too  easilv.  But  I  saw  the  next  moment 
thai  her  arm  was  broken ;  and  laying  it  in  what  I 
thought  to  be  an  easy  position,  I  fetched  water, 
and  began  to  bathe  her  face  and  temples,  stopping 
once  to  threaten  the  dog,  who  kept  on  howhog  in 
the  kitchen. 

«  *  Being  a  bailiff,  ours  is  a  lonely  place,  and  there 
was  no  one  near,  or  I  should  have  called  in  help ; 
for,  as  time  passed  on,  and  she  did  not  revive,  the 
strange  black  feeling  seemed  to  grow  thicker  and 
more  dense,  though  I  would  not  give  way  to  it  as 
yet.  I  tried  salts,  brandy,  burned  feathers,  chafing 
her  cold  hands,  every  remedy  ihat  I  could  think  ot, 
persevering  for  quite  an  hour ;  when  all  at  once  the 
olack  cloud  seemed  to  cover  me,  and  I  Jumped  up, 
trembling  worse  than  ever,  for  I  knew  inat  she  was 
dead,  —  that  I  had  murdered  her  I 

"  *  I  *ve  suffered  since,  sir,  every  torment  and  pang 
that  can  come  from  a  man's  conscience,  —  such 
stings  as  I  could  hardly  have  thought  a  human  be- 
ing could  bear,  and  not  go  mad ;  but  they  have  all 
been  as  nothing,  compared  to  the  horrible  feeling 
that  came  over  me  when  I  first  knew  the  dreadfm 
truth.  First  knew  it  I  I  hud  known  it  all  along, 
from  the  moment  after  I  struck  the  blow ;  but  Uiere 
was  something  within  me  that  kept  beating  it  off 
till  now,  when  it  came  upon  me  like  blasting  li^t- 
ning. 

** '  At  first,  it  was  a  frightful  feeling  of  remorse 
and  sorrow,  and  I  would  liave  given  my  own  life 
to  have  brought  her  back,  as  1  tiSrew  myself  down 
by  her  side,  calling  her  by  name,  begging  her  to 
forgive  me,  and  kissing  the  face  that  was  Mt  grow- 
ing colder  and  colder.  Then  came  a  sense  of  fear, 
and  I  shrank  back,  scarcely  daring  to  be  near  her, 
and  glad  at  last  to  lay  my  handkerchief  over  her 
face ;  while  that  soon  changed  to  a  cowardly  feel- 
ing of  dread,  —  not  of  her,  nor  even  of  future  pun- 
ismnent  for  my  xmthoi^ht-of  deed,  but  for  the 
present,  and  the  time  when  it  would  be  found  out. 

«<For  a  few  moments  my  head  swam,  and  I 
nearly  fell,  while  thoughts  crowded  into  my  head 
of  the  police,  the  han&uffs,  the  prison,  the  judge, 
and,  last  of  all,  of  the  gallows.  What  could  I  do  ? 
How  could  I  hide  the  deed  ?  Could  I  not  say  that 
she  had  fiftllen  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and 
would  not  that  have  been  sufficient?  Quite,  I 
thought;  and  putting  on  my  hat, I  was  about  to 
run  off  to  the  town  for  a  doctor,  when  1  recollected 
that  it  was  more  than  two  hours  since  she  had 
fallen,  and  that  she  was  growing  cold ;  while  as 
soon  as  the  medical  man  began  to  question  me,  I 
knew  that  I  should  betray  myself. 

**  <  I  dared  not  go ;  I  dared  not  stir  from  the  house ; 
I  dared  not  stay ;  and  in  my  dread  I  got  the  dog 
close  to  me,  and  struck  him  when  he  looked  in  my 
face  ani  howled.    At  least  a  dozen  times  I  went 
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still,  but,  in  its  very  silence,  ^>eaking  to  me  in  a 
tongue,  ignorant  man  that  I  was,  that  I  could  read- 
ily comprehend.  But  now  a  profound  feeling  of 
selfishness  had  taken  possession  of  me,  and  I  was 
pondering  as  to  how  I  should  conceal  the  deed.  I 
had  been  a  great  reader,  living  so  much  in  a  quiet 
retired  part,  and  I  tried  to  recall  whether  I  had 
ever  read  of  any  man  being  in  a  rimilar  position  to 
my  own,  fixing  at  last  upon  Eugene  Aram. 

'"Whenever  the  dread  seemed  greater  than  I 
could  bear,  I  kept  telling  myself  that  I  had  never 
meant  to  do  the  deed ;  and  having  spirits  in  the 
house,  I  drank,  —  drank  deeply,  but  without  pfx>- 
ducing  the  effect  I  wished. 

** '  Towards  evening,  first  one  and  then  anotbcr 
person  came  to  the  cottage,  and  as  I  heard  their 
steps  I  trembled ;  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  some 
one  was  coming  to  ask  me  the  Question :  Where  is 
your  wife  ?  But  no :  I  faced  mem  one  by  one,  — 
the  baker,  the  woman  who  brought  us  yeast  and 
milk,  and  a  hawking  gypsy. 

" ' "  I  saw  vou  and  your  missus  at  the  station  this 
morning,  sir,^'  said  the  woman  who  left  the  yeast. 
"  Is  she  goin'  to  stay  away  long  ?  " 

"  * "  Yes,"  I  said ;  "  for  some  time  " ;  and  my  heart 
gave  a  great  leap,  as  these  words  suggested  to  me 
mat  other  people  might  have  made  the  same  mis- 
take, and  it  would  be  generally  supposed  that  she 
had  left  home  on  a  visit. 

"  *  But  about  the  body, — what  should  I  do  with  it  ? 
I  tried  to  think  what  I  should  do ;  but  now  there 
came  a  fresh  struggle,  —  a  new  horror  to  contend 
with.  Something  was  urging  me;  voices  seemed 
whispering  to  me,  guiding  me  to  the  placet  vrhen  I 
kept  my  guns,  and  then,  trembling  in  every  limb^ 
I  loaded  one,  —  two  barrels, — and  sat  down  thinking 
for  a  while.  It  seemed  the  best  thing  I  could  do ; 
but  I  rose  to  take  one  more  look  at  her  as  ehe  lay 
in  the  passage  so  cold  and  stilL  I  laid  down  mr 
gun,  and  crossed  the  room,  but  for  a  hmg  time  I 
could  not  remove  my  han(UEerdiief  from  her  face, 
while,  when  I  did,  it.  was  but  for  a  moment,  and  I 
dropped  it  again  shuddering.  Then  I  seemed  to 
have  heard  voices  outside,  and  I  ran  out,  and  looked 
up  and  down  the  lane,  and  round  the  house,  bat  I 
was  alone;  and  once  more  I  entered^  closed  the 
door,  and  took  up  my  gun. 

<* '  But  I  dared  not :  1  was  a  coward,  and  I  feared 
to  meet  the  future.  I  wanted  to  live  on  and  re- 
pent ;  to  try  and  make  amends,  if  it  were  possible ; 
and  thus  I  waited  hour  after  hour, — hour  after 
hour,  always  haunted  by  the  dread  of  voices  which 
seemed  whispering  round  me.  Twice  I  thought^ 
called,  and  I  started  and  answered  tremblinz,  going 
each  time  as  far  as  the  passage,  to  come  bacS  diak- 
ing  like  a  leaf,  afler  touching  the  hand,  by  this  time 
cold  as  marble. 

"  *  I  had  put  the  gun  back  in  its  comer,  merely 
keeping  the  ramrod  in  my  hand,  with  which  from 
time  to  time  I  struck  the  do^  to  keep  him  quiet, 
for  the  poor  beast  would  go  to  the  room-door  tod 
howl  dismally,  till  I  forced  lum  to  lie  at  my  feet; 
while  now  he  ^eemed  afraid  of  me  and  I  of  him,  for 
he  kept  lookins  in  my  face,  and  whining,  and  then 
looking  towards  the  door;  and  had  I  not  strodi 
him,  he  would  have  kept  by  it,  tearing  to  get  it 
open. 

*<  *  The  dim  light  of  evening  came  at  last,  with  the 
dread  growing  more  and  more  upon  me  as  the  dark- 
ness increased.  I  dared  not  fight  a  candle,—! 
don't  know  why ;  but  I  felt  a  sort  of  fear  that  I 
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besides,  I  should  have  had  to  go  in  the  dark  along 
the  litUe  passa^  to  the  kitchen,  though  I  tried  to 
persuade  myseu*  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  dog, 
ftnd  a  dread  that  he  should  get  out  of  the  room. 

<' '  And  then  came  the  nisht,  windy  and  stormy, 
with  the  r^  riding  upon  the  gusts  of  wind,  to  be 
beaten  agaihst  the  window-panes.  There  was, but 
little  moon,  and  the  clouds  were  heavy,  and  drove 
quickly  along  the  sky ;  while,  now,  in  the  intervals 
of  the  gusts  of  wind,  it  seemed  to  me  more  and  more 
that  there  was  a  voice  calling  me,  as  if  from  a  great 
distance  off,  so  that  the  sound  came  faintly  upon 
my  ear.  I  listened  again  and  agiun,  opening  the 
door,  and  standing  bi^headed  in  the  rain ;  but  I 
could  hear  nothing. 

.*<  'Hours  passed,  and  then  Ihad  made  up  my  mind 
what  to  do.  I  locked  the  door  of  the  room  where  I 
was  sitting,  went  round  to  the  back,  so  as  not  to 
pass  through  the  passage,  and  locked  the  back-door. 
Ihen  going  back  to  the  fron1>-room,  1  found  Hector 
whining,  and  tearine  at  the  door  to  get  to  his  mis- 
tress ;  and  I  called  nim  away,  but  without  effect ; 
when,  after  a  fierce  battle,  I  dragged  him  out  of  the 
house  to  the  shed,  where  I  locked  him  in,  after  t^- 
ing  out  a  spade. 

*^ '  The  dog  began  to  howl  as  soon  as  I  had  closed 
the  door ;  but  I  knew  that  there  was  no  one  to  hear 
him ;  so  I  went  back  to  the  house,  closed  and  locked 
the  door,  and  carried  the  spade  to  a  spot  I  had  de- 
termined on ;  after  which  I  again  returned  to  the 
house,  hesitating  at  the  door,  however,  half  afraid 
to  enter.  Hector  was  quiet  now,  only  scratching 
restiessly  at  the  door  of  the  shed. 

"  *  After  waiting  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
passed  in  listening,  I  roused  myself,  and  went  in, 
drank  furiously  from  the  brandy  I  had  in  the  closet ; 
and  then  tearing  open  the  inner  door,^  I  stooped, 
seized  the  body,  which  seemed  like  lead,  and  stag- 
gered with  it  out  into  the  lane. 

" '  I  can't  tell  now  how  I  got  along,  with  the  long 
low  howl  of  the  dog  ringing  in  my  ears,  as  he 
heard  my  heavy,  stf^gering  Tootsteps.  I  seemed, 
as  I  went  on,  to  have  the  strength  of  ten  men, 
and  the  fears  of  a  hundred.  The  bramble  tearing 
at  my  coat  was  some  one  staying  me;  the  bole 
of  a  tree,  some  one  watching  over  the  hedge; 
every  gust  of  wind  bore  cries  of  foncied  pursuers ; 
and,  half-mad,  I  pressed  on,  reeling  fit)m  side  to 
side  of  the  road,  till  I  reached  the  gate  which  led 
to  the  path  I  had  chosen ;  and  after  getting  through, 
I  was  obliged  to  stay  here  and  rest. 

"  *  Rest  I  What  a  word  I  Rest  1 —that  which  I 
was  never  to  know  again.  I  dared  not  place  my 
dreadful  burden  upon  the  ground,  but  stood  lean- 
ing on  the  eate  for  a  few  minutes,  before  I  turned 
and  pressed  on  alon^  the  narrow  srass-grown  path 
for  a  few  yards,  striking  then  into  uie  credit  fir-wood, 
where  the  path  was  slippery  wim  the  fidlen 
needles,  and  qave  here  and  there,  where  there  was  a 
tuft  of  green  moss,iJl  bare.  Trees  everywhere,  — 
tall  straight  fir-trees,  like  the  pillars  of  a  great 
temple,  and  close  together,  so  that  I  had  to  thread 
^y  way  carefully  as  I  slowly  climbed  the  rising 

found,  the  darkness  being  at  times  so  intense  that 
had  to  hold  one  hand  stretched  out  in  frt)nt,  to 
prevent  striking  against  some  trunk. 

^'Up  still,  higher  and  higher,  a  long  toilsome 
walk  with  so  heavy  a  load,  my  feet  slipping  firom 
under  me  as  the  ground  sloped  more, — the  pine- 
needles  making  the  path  at  times  seem  like  glass ; 
while  once  I  tripped  over  a  pine-stump,  and  fell 
heavily.    But  I  was  now  close  to  where!  had  laid 


my  spade,  for  I  knew  the  ground  well ;  and  leaving 
my  burden  where  it  had  fallen,  I  hurried  to  the 
spot  I  had  fixed  upon,  —  an^open  space  where  a  few 
trees  had  been  thinned  out,' —  and  then,  seizing  my 
spade,  I  carefully  scraped  the  needles  into  a  heap, 
ready  to  spread  over  the  ground  again,  and  then 
began  to  dig. 

" '  At  times  there  was  such  a  lull  of  the  storm, 
and  all  was  so  still,  that  the  strokes  of  the  spade 
echoed  back  to  me,  and  then  directly  after  I  would 
stop,  shivering,  as  the  vrind  seemed  to  shout  and 
wail  amongst  the  tree-tops,  roaring  and  hissing, 
and  making  branches  creak  and  groan  as  they 
ground  together.  It  was  horrible;  for  the  one 
word  Murder,  Murder !  seemed  to  ring  in  my  ears 
as  though  ten  thousand  voices  shouted  it ;  but  I 
toiled  on,  digging  furiously,  throvring  out  spadeful 
after  spaderai  of  earth,  till  I  stood  knee-deep  in 
the  black  earth,  making  the  heap  at  my  side  higher 
and  higher. 

" '  l£>w  the  wind  thundered  in  those  fir-tops,  and 
what  a  strange,  ghastly  gloom  there  seebied  around ! 
Now  it  would  grow  pitchy  black,  and  the  rain 
would  come  hissing  ana  pattering  down ;  then  there 
would  be  a  pale  lizht  steal  through  the  tall  trunks 
of  the  trees,  so  in^  I  could  see  for  some  little 
distance  round.  At  one  of  these  times  I  turned 
cold,  the  sweat  stood  in  a  chilly  dew  upon  my 
forehead,  my  hair  was  wet,  and  I  dropped  the 
spade,  for  there,  in  the  strange  gloom,  was  some- 
thing white  staring  horribly  at  me ;  and  then  I  saw 
it  apparently  steal  away,  and  melt  into  the  darkness 
amongst  the  trees. 

" '  As  soon  as  I  could  sufficiently  recover  myself, 
I  seized  the  spade  again,  and  dug  on  to  deepen 
the  rough  hole  I  was  making,  when  again  my 
blood  seemed  to  freeze  as  I  saw  the  same  white 
figure  indistinctly  in  the  dim  distance,  before 
I  made  out  that  it  was  Hector,  seated  now,  as  I 
could  tell,  where  I  had  left  the  body,  and  howling 
most  dismally. 

" '  Relieved  of  my  fears,  I  hurled  a  piece  of  earth 
at  the  dog,  when  he  disappeared  once  more ;  and 
after  a  few  more  strokes  of  the  spade,  while  trying 
the  blade  too  strongly  against  a  pine-root,  the 
handle  snapped  in  two. 

'*  *■  There  was  nothing  else  for  it ;  so,  tearing  off, 
I  ran  back  to  fetch  another,  and  found,  as  I  expect- 
ed, that  the  doz  had  broken  the  shed  vrindow,  and 
leaped  out;  vmile  upon  once  more  reaching  the 
pine-wood,  I  stopped  short,  for  there  came  a  <&ead- 
ful  cry  firom  its  aepths,  —  a  horrible,  long-drawn, 
echoing  err,  which  was  repeated  twice  before  I 
knew  it  to  be  Hector^  whom  1  found  sitting  by  the 
body. 

" '  Could  I  have  reached  him,  I  should  have  killed 
him  with  the  spade  I  carried;  but  riiy  approach 
drove  him  away,  for  he  knew  me,  and  would  not 
come  near,  though  I  tried  hard  to  get  him  within 
reach,  calling  him  again  and  again. 

<'  <  It  all  seems  like  a  dream,  a  horriUe  nightmare, 
that  night:  the  strange  whisperings  amongst  the 
trees,  the  voices,  the  shouts,  waib,  shrieks,  and 
cries,  the  rushing  noises,  the  echoing  sound  of  my 
spade,  and  the  occasional  lulls,  when  all  was  as 
still  as  death.  But  I  deepened  tibe  hole,  drag^d 
in  the  body,  covered  it  level  with  the  surroundug 
soil,  beat  it  down  frantioly,  to  hide  my  crime  fipom 
the  sight  of  men,  and  then  laboriously  scattered 
about  the  spare  earth,  before  I  again  spread  the 
pine-needles  over  the  spot. 

<<  ^Day.was  f^tly  beginning  to  break  before  I 
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